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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


SECOND 


SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, May 4, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
Tollowing prayer: 


Almighty God, we ask for grace that we max see the prob- 
lems of life from Thy point of view. May not all our measures 
and weights be material and physical, but may they be spirit- 

-ual. May we understand the spiritual import of all the facts 
of lite. Amid the drudgery of our daily task, do Thou shed 
forth Thy light, that we may see the smallest thing in its 
divine import and understand that Thou, who dost note the 
fall of a sparrow, dost take note as well of all performance 
of duty on the part of Thy children. Guide us this day. We 
ask it for Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
und the Journal was approved. 


COMMISSION ON POSTAL FACILITIES. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. In accordance with the provisions 
of section G of the Post Office appropriation act approved April 
24, 1920, in which a commission is created to be composed of 
the chairman and four members of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads of the Senate, the President of the Sen- 
ate is required to appoint the chairman and four members of 
that committee as members on the part of the Senate of the 
joint commission created thereunder to investigate and report 
to Congress on the methods and systems of handling, dispatch- 
ing, transporting, and delivering the mails and facilities there- 
for. In the discharge of that duty, the Chair appoints the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertinc], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsi}. The Secretary will notify the House of Representa- 
tives thereof. 

CALLING THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Fernald Knox Sheppard 
Bra ndegee Frelingùuysen Lodge Simmons 
Calder Gay McCormick Smith, Ga. 
Capper Glass McCumber Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Hale McKellar Smoot 
Coit Harris McLean Sterling 
Comer Harrison McNary Sutherland 
Culberson Henderson Moses Thomas 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex New Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nugent ‘Trammell 
Dial Kellogg Overman Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kendrick Phipps Waish, Mass. 
Edge Kenyon Ransdeil Wolcott 
Elkins Keyes Reed 
Fall King Robinson 

Mr. GAY. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 


from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] on business of the Senate, as 
a visitor appointed to attend the annual examination of naval 
cadets at Annapolis. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present., 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, on Friday, April 30; the 
Recoro shows that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcs] 
stated: 


LIX——408 


From the Committee on Foreign Relations I report back with certain 
amendments the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating the state 
of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the tipena German 
Government and the United States, permitting, on conditions, tbe re- 
sampon of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 568) thereon. 

Whereupon the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] said: 

Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on Wednesday next, at the 
conclusion of the routine morning business, with the consent of the Seu- 
ate, I shall address myself to the joint resolution just reported by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
| In view of the notice given by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that he would address the Senate to-morrow upon this very im- 
portant measure, I ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp House joint resolution 327 concerning this 
matter, together with the majority and minority reports of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs thereon, and also the re- 
port which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Report No. 568, with the substitute proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee in lieu of the House joint resolution. I make this re- 
quest in order that Senators and the public may have an oppor- 
tunity to read the same before the address of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


| House joint resolution 327. 

Joint resolution terminating-the state of war declared to exist 
$ 

1 

1 


| 


April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German Government and 
the United States; permitting on conditions the resumption 
of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other purposes. 


Whereas the President of the United States, in the performance 
of his constitutional duty to give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, has advised the Congress that the 
war with the Imperial German Government has ended: 


Resolved, etc., That the state of war declared to exist be- 
tween the Imperial German Government and the United States 
by the joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is 
hereby declared at an end. 
Sec. 2. That in the interpretation of any provision relating 
to the date of the termination of the present war or of the 
present or existing emergency in any acts of Congress, joint 
resolutions, or proclamations of the President containing pro- 
visions contingent upon the date of the termination of the war 
| or of the present or existing emergency, the date when this 
| resolution becomes effective shall be construed and treated 
as the date of the termination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act 
of Congress or joint resolution providing any other mode of 
determining the date of the termination of the war or of the 
present or existing emergency, 
Sec. 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with 
the German Government and its nationals, and for this pur- 
pose, it is hereby provided that unless within 45 days from 
the date when this resolution becomes effective the German 
Government shall duly notify the President of the United 
States that it has declared a termination of the war with the 
United States and that it waives and renounces on behalf of 
itself and its nationals any claim, demand, right, or benefit 
against the United States or its nationals that it or they would 
not have had the right to assert had the United States ratified 
the treaty of Versailles, the President of the United States shall 
have the power, and it shall be his duty, to proclaim the fact 
that the German Government has not given the notification 
hereinbefore mentioned and thereupon and until the President 
shall have proclaimed the receipt of such notification, com- 
| mercial intercourse between the United States and Germany 

and the making of loans or credits, and the furnishing of 
| financial assistance or supplies to the German Government or 
the inhabitants of Germany, directly or indirectly, by the Gov- 
ernment or the inhabitants of the United States shall, except 
with the license of the President, be prohibited. 
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See, 4. That whoever shall willfully violate the foregoing 
prohibition whenever the same shall be in force shall upon 
conviction be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural 
person, imprisoned for not more than two years, or both; and 
the officer, director, or agent of any corporation who knowingly 
participates in such violation shall be punished by a like fine, 
imprisonment, or both, and any property, funds, securities, 
papers, or other articles or documents, or any vessel, together 
with her tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, concerned 
in such violation, shall be forfeited to the United States, 

Sec. 5. That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as a waiver by the United States of any rights, privileges, 
indemnities, reparations, or advantages to which the United 
States has become entitled under the terms of the armistice 
signed November 11, 1918, or which were acquired by or are 
in the possession of the United States by reason of its partici- 
pation in the war, or otherwise; and all fines, forfeitures, 
penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States 
are hereby ratified, confirmed, and maintained. 

[House Report No. 801, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session.] 
TERMINATION OF STATE OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. Porter, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, sub- 
mitted the following report. [To accompany H. J. Res. 327.] 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred 
House joint resolution 327, having carefully considered the 
same, reports it back to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

The authorities on international law agree that there are 
three ways of terminating war between belligerent States: First, 
by a treaty of peace; second, by the conquest and subjugation 
of one of the belligerents by the other; third, by the mere cessa- 
tion of hostilities so long continued that it is evident that there 
is no intention of resuming them. 


War may be terminated in three different ways: erents may 
(1) abstain from further acts of war and glide into relations 
without expressly making peace through a special treaty, or (2) bel- 
ligerents may formally establish the condition of peace through a special 
treaty of peace, or (3) a belligerent may end the war through su — 55 
tion of his adversary. (Oppenheim, International Law, vol. 2, p. 322.) 

There are three ways of terminating hostilities between States, 
namely, (1) by a mere cessation of hostilities of both sides, without 
any nite understanding supervening; (2) by the conquest and subju- 
eve of one of the parties by the other so that the former 
is reduced to impotence and submission; (3) by a mutual arrangement 
embodied in a treaty of peace whether the honors of war be equal or 


unequal. 
Under the first mode the relationship between the parties remain 
in a condition of uncertainty, and, owing to the numerous difficulties 


involved, combatant States have very seldom resorted to this method of 


withdrawing from the war without arriving at some definite and in- 
telligible decision, (Phillipson, Termination of War and Treaties of 


171% rtain that a condition of war can be raised without an 
authoritative declaration of war, and, on the other hand, the situation 
of peace may be restored by the long su of hostilities without a 
treaty of peace being made. History is of such occurrences. What 
period of suspension of war is ee 20 justify the presumption of 
the restoration of peace has never yet settled, and must in every 
case be determined with reference to collateral facts and circumstances, 
(Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, July 22, 1868, Dip. Cor., 1868, vol. 
2, pp. 32 to 34, cited Moore’s International Law, vol, 7, p. 336.) 

The armistice was signed November 11, 1918, nearly 17 
months ago, and while a treaty of peace between the Imperial 
German Government and the United States was signed at Ver- 
sailles on June 28, 1919, it has not been ratified by the Senate 
of the United States, but, on the contrary, it has been returned 
to the President after an adverse vote upon the question of its 
ratification. The usual and normal method of terminating the 
war status having thus failed of accomplishment, it becomes the 
plain duty of Congress to declare the admitted fact that the war 
is ended. 

There has been a complete suspension of hostilities on both 
sides without any intention of resuming them. Congress is 
clearly exercising powers which are within its constitutional 
rights in recognizing and declaring that the condition described 
by the writers on international law which are above quoted has 
now arrived, and that the war is at an end. As, by the resolu- 
tion of April 6, 1917, Congress officially recognized the fact that 
war had been thrust upon us, so now it becomes the duty of 
Congress to give official recognition to the fact that the war is 
ended. Moreover, the general welfare of the United States im- 
peratively demands that all uncertainty upon this subject shall 
cease, and that the extraordinary war powers of the Government 
shall be vacated and set aside. 

The laws conferring extraordinary powers upon the Presi- 
dent for the duration of the war are still in full force and effect 
and constitutional rights are still suspended. Many of these 
laws are extremely drastic and could be justified only as war 
necessities; but since the war has, in fact, long since ceased 
the justification for these laws no longer exists, 


Some of the war laws were to be operative only during the 
war; some were to continue for certain periods after the war in 
order to give an opportunity to adjust and wind up business 
undertaken under war powers and not completed when the war 
ended; others were to continue in effect for limited periods and 
various purposes. Each of these laws fixes as the date of the 
termination of the war the date of the President's proclamation 
announcing the ratification of the treaty of peace. Section 2 of 
this resolution proposes in lieu of the date of the President's 
proclamation the date when this resolution becomes effective 
as the date of the termination of the war. 

The effect of this resolution on all of the war legislation 
will be precisely the effect that the ratification and proclama- 
tion of the treaty would have had. Laws that were to be in 
force for the period of the war would have ceased with the 
President’s proclamation; under this resolution ihey will cease 
with the date of its passage. On the other hand, laws that 
were to continue in effect for a time after the ratification and 
proclamation of the treaty of peace will continue in effect for 
the specified time after the passage of this resolution. The 
resolution, therefore, has no effect upon existing laws other 
than the effect that the ratification and proclamation of the 
treaty would have had. : 

Section 3 provides for the resumption of reciprocal trade 
relations between Germany and the United States for a period 
of 45 days and further provides that such reciprocal trade rela- 
tions shall be permanently established when the President has 
ascertained and announced that Germany has declared a ter- 
mination of the war and has made the waivers and renounce- 
ments on behalf of itself and its nationals which are specified in 
said section. The placing of these conditions on the perma- 
nent resumption of trade with Germany is a reasonable exer- 
cise of the power yested in Congress by the Constitution “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.” In making certain 
legislation contingent on a fact to be ascertained and an- 
nounced by the President, this paragraph follows precedents 
established in previous acts of Congress and especially section 
8 of the act of October 1, 1890—the McKinley tariff act—which 
was sustained by the Supreme Court in the case of Field v. 
Clark (143. U. S., p. 649). 

Section 4 provides a penalty for violation of section 3 when- 
ever the prohibition provided by that section shall be in force. 

Section 5 maintains the rights to which the United States 
has become entitled under the terms of the armistice or by 
reason of its participation in the war or otherwise, and ratifies, 
confirms, and maintains all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seiz- 
ures imposed or made by the United States on acccunt of the 
war. ; 


{House Report 801, part 2, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session.] 
TERMINATION OF STATE OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. Froop, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, submitted 
the following minority views to accompany H. J. Res. 327: 

1. The purpose of this resolution is to terminate the state of 
war between the United States and the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment; in other words, to declare peace. 

2. To fix the date of the termination of the war or the present 
existing emergency. 

3. To make a treaty of peace with the German Government. 

4. An attempt to preserve something out of the wreck of 
American rights which this resolution destroys. 

The preamble states that the President of the United States, 
in the performance of his constitutional duty to give to Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, has advised Con- 
gress that the war with the Imperial German Government has 
ended. 

At no time and under no circumstances has the President 
made any such assertion. It is true that on the signing of the 
armistice the President, in. the course of an address to Congress, 
used the words, “ the war thus comes to an end.” But he spoke 
of actual hostilities, as everyone knew, and not of the technical 
state of the war. He meant that active hostilities had ceased. 
It takes a treaty to end a war. (Higo v. United States, 149 
U. S., 315.) Hostilities had ceased, but the war had not ended, 
and will not end until it is terminated in a constitutional man- 
ner. The drafters of the resolution and the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs who voted for it knew that this 
was the case. Indeed, after the President's address on the 11th 
day of November, 1918, a commission went abroad for the pur- 
pose of negotiatin® a treaty and bringing about a condition of 
peace. Several months were occupied in negotiation, and the 
treaty that resulted was, in due and proper course, submitted to 
the Senate of the United States, and was the subject of discus- 
sion there at various times for nine months, 
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By quoting this statement of the President as the basis for 
this resolution, the authors of the resolution lay themselves 
open to the charge of insincerity and sharp practice. The 
President never declared that the technical state of the war, 
which this resolution undertakes to declare at an end, had come 
to an end, and the Supreme Court of the United States has 
recently declared that what the President had done did not 


announce the legal determination of the war. (Hamilton v. 
Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Companies, U. S. Sup. Ct. 
Opinion, Dec. 15, 1919.) 3 

The whereas of this resolution is therefore a misrepresenta- 
tion which will mislead but few. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


This resolution contains some provisions that are within the 
power of Congress, and others that are not. So far as it seeks 
to declare peace, and so far as it seeks to direct the President 
to issue a proclamation to the German Government, it trenches 


upon the treaty-making powers, and is not within the power of 


Congress. 

So far as it prohibits United States citizens and residents 
from commercial intercourse with Germany or its nationals 
and provides penalties for the violation of such restriction, it 
is valid. So far as it attempts to repeal war legislation it is, 
of course, within the power of Congress. 

SECTION 1. 


The first section of the resolution resolves that the state of 
war declared to exist between the Imperial German Govern- 
ment and the Government and people of the United States by a 
joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby 
declared at an end. This is a plain attempt to declare peace 
by a joint resolution. This Congress has not the power to do. 

The Constitution vests in Congress the power to declare war. 
(Const. U. S., Art. I, sec. 8, cl. 11.) There is no suggestion of 
the power to make peace being vested in Congress. 

The power to declare war or to make peace is not a legisla- 
tive power, and unless otherwise expressed in the constitution 
of a country, is a branch of the treaty-making power, and a 
grant of the power to make treaties necessarily gives to the 
officials so empowered the exclusive right to make peace. 

The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms un- 
limited except by those restraints which are found in that instrument 
against the action of the Government or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the government itself and of that of the 

tates. (Geofrey v. Riggs, 133 U. S., 258, 267.) 

The method of making peace is by treaty. Therefore, when 
the treaty-making power was conferred on the President and 
Senate, the power to make peace was conferred on them, 

The Supreme Court cites with approval the following: 

Within these limits (immaterial here) all questions which may arise 
between us and foreign powers, be the subject matter what it may, fall 
within the treaty-making power, and may be adjusted by it. (Trent 
on Constitution and Government of the United States (Calhoun), 
204. (Howenstein v. Lynham, 100 U. S., 483, 490.) 

There being no power to make or declare peace expressly 
vested by the Constitution in Congress, in order to exercise it 
Congress must show: (1) That it is a legislative power, and 
by implication arises. (2) That it is not vested in any other 
department. 

1. The making or declaring peace is essentially not a legis- 
lative power. Legislation can not operate on a foreign coun- 
try. It is essentially an executive, diplomatic function. 

2. By the grant of the treaty-making power to the President 
and Senate, it is expressly vested elsewhere, which excludes 
Congress as its repository. 

That this power is not legislative and that Congress has no 
share in it is demonstrated by the proceedings of the conven- 
tion framing the Constitution. The first proposals would have 
placed the power to declare war and make peace with the 
Senate. (Madison Papers (5 Elliot), 131.) 

It was then proposed for the “ legislature” to “ make war” 
and the“ Senate” “treaties.” (Ib., p. 379.) 

Mr. Butler moved to give the legislature the power of peace, 
as they were to have that of war. 

Mr. Gerry seconds him, etc. 

On the motion for “and peace,” after “war,” it was unani- 
mously negatived. (Madison Papers (5 Elliot), p. 439.) 

When the power to make treaties finally came up, it was 
vested in the President, with the advice and consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate. A motion to add “ House of Representa- 
tives” was defeated. (Ib., 523.) 

At first a difference was made between treaties of-peace and 
3 treaties, requiring a less vote for a peace treaty. (Ib., 

. 


On reconsideration, this difference was stricken and treaties 
put on same basis with all treaties. (Ib., 525-527.) 


It was finally determined, because of the necessity for flexi- 
bility of negotiation, to confer the power on the President, 
joining the Senate for reasons as stated by the Federalist, as 
follows: 2 

The qualities elsewhere detailed as indi sable in the management 
of foreign negotiation point out the Executive as the most fit agent in 
those transactions, while the vast importance of the trust and the 
operation of treaties as laws plead strongly for the participation of the 
whole or a portion of the legislative body in the office of ng them. 
(Federalist, No. 75.) 

Vattel, in his Law of Nations, speaking of the power to make 
peace, while stating that the general rule is that the same power 
that has the right to make war likewise has the right to make 
and conclude peace, states: 

A nation that has the free disposal of her domestic affairs and of the 
form of her government may intrust a single person or an assembly 
with the power of making peace, although she has not given them 
that of making war. 

And cites as an example Sweden, where— . 

The Ring can not declare war without the consent of the Stutes 
assembled in Diet, but he may make peace in conjunction with the 
Senate. (See Vattel’s Law of Nations, pp. 432, 433.) 

The works on international law by American authors give 
the following as the powers of declaring war and making peace 
under the American Constitution: 


The American Constitution vests the power of declaring war in the 
two Houses of Congress with the assent of the President. By the 
forms of the Constitution the President has the exclusive power of 
making treaties of „ which, when ratified, become the supreme 
law of the land and have the effect of re g the declaration of war 
and all other laws of Congress and of several States which stand 
in the way of their stipulations. But Congress may at any time com- 

el the President to make peace by refusing the means of carrying on 

e war. (Wheaton, International Law, sec. 538.) 

The power to make treaties of ce is usually the same as that to 
make any other treaties. In the United States it is vested in the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. (Maxey on 
International Law, pp. 521-522.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States has recognized that 
the termination of war and making peace belongs to the treaty- 
making power, and not to the legislative body. 

In a foreign war a treaty of ce would be the evidence of the 
time when it closed. (United States v. Anderson, 9 Wall., 56, 70.) 

Speaking of the War with Spain, the court said: 


A state of war did not in law cease until the ratification in apa, 
HA of the treaty of peace, (Hijo v. United States, 194 U. S., 315, 

While it is doubtless true that precedents can be found of 
where Congress has, the President assenting by approval, under- 
taken to pass resolutions affecting foreign relations, it is gen- 
erally recognized that these are but expressions of opinion. 


SECTION 2. 


Section 2 fixes the date of the termination of the war as the 
date when this resolution shall become effective in all matters 
relating to war and emergency legislation. 

There is much war and emergency legislation that should 
be repealed. This section does not repeal this legislation, 
however, and it gives no relief from the burdens, inconven- 
jences, extravagances, and losses which come from the exist- 
ence of this legislation. Much of this legislation is burden- 
some and oppressive in time of peace. Congress has the power 
to repeal it, and it should address itself to this task instead 
of frittering away its time in attempting to pass unconstitu- 
tional legislation for the purpose of embarrassing the execu- 
tive department of the Government or for some other political 


purpose. 

A list of this legislation shows that if this resolution became 
a law, some of this legislation would remain on the statute 
books for five years. This list demonstrates the importance of 
Congress getting industriously to work to repeal or modify 
these measures in an orderly and scientific manner, as the 
country has been demanding that it do for nearly a year. The 
following is a list of this legislation: 


I. EMERGENCY LEGISLATION NOT LIMITED TO THE PRESENT WAR. 


(a) “In time of actual hostilities” (act of May 12, 1917, 40 
Stat., 75): Secretary of War authorized to procure printing and bind- 
ing by contract or open-market purchase. 

(b) “In time (or ‘case’ or ‘the event’) of actual or threatened 
hostilities” (act of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat., 172): Secretary of War 
authorized to enlist additional men in Medical Department. Page 
179, section 19: President authorized to organize ammunition bat- 
teries, etc. Page 188, section 34: Reenlistment of persons honor- 
ably discharged from the Army. Pa 190, section 38: President 
authorized to order officers of Officers’ Reserve Corps to temporary 
duty with Regular Army. Page 191, section 39: Appointment of 
officers of volunteers authorized. Page 193, section 48: Reserve 
cers’ Training Corps camps not limited to six weeks a year. 
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war,” “when 
this country is at war,” “during such time as the United States may 


(c) “In time of war.“ Other expressions: Durin: 


be at war,” “when the United States is at war,” “during a time when 
the United States is at war,” “ until the termination of the war,” until 
the end of the war,“ “during the time when the United States is 
at war,“ “any nation with which the United States is (or 8 Dat, 
at war,” “any country, State, or 3 with which the United 
States is at War,“ “any country engaged in war with a country with 
which the United States is at war,” “for the period of the war unless 
sooner discharged,” or, negatively stated, “in time of peace.” 

R. S. 1166: Chief of Ordnance to execute orders of commanding 
officers for ordnance supplies. 

5 Brevet commissions of Army officers for distinguished 
conduct. 

R. S. 1229: Dismissal of Army and Navy officers does not require 
court-martial sentence. 

R. S. 1343: Spies subject to death penalty. 

R. 8.1365: Selection of rear admirals from officers who have re- 
ceived thanks of Congress for distinguished service. 

R. S. 1430: Former chiefs of bureaus of Navy Department not 
exempt from sea duty. S 

R. S. 1462: Retired. Navy officers may be employed on active duty. 

R. S. 1624, article 36: Naval officers may be dismissed by order of 
the President. 

Act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat., 1228, sec. 2): Citizens not per- 
mitted to expatriate themselves. 

Act of April 23, 1908 (35 Stat., 69, sec. 9): Appointment of medical 
officers of volunteers not prohibited. 

Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 166, sec. 2): Unassigned recruits ma 
exceed total authorized enlisted strength of Army by over 7 per cent, 

Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 183, sec. 24): Reiired Army officers 
may be employed on active duty. Page 194, section 53: President 
may order reserve officers to active. duty. Page 202, section 79: 
Organization of reserve battalions of militia. Page 211, section 111: 
Active service of National Guard to be “for the period of the war 
unless sooner discharged.” Page 211, section 112; Pension laws 
5 1 to National Guard in service of the United States. Page 
211, section 114: Filling of temporary vacancies in Regular Army due 
to details to National Guard. 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 586): Convening of general naval 
courts-martial by certain officers authorized. Page 600: Navy laws, 
ete., to govern personnel of Coast Guard operating as part of Navy. 
Fage — : Secretary of the Navy authorized to man Coast Guard sta- 

ons, etc. 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 645): President authorized to 
assume control of transportation systems. 

Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat., 1193): President authorized to use 
naval emergency fund for ships and war material. 

Act of May 7, 1917 (40 Stat.. 39): Enlistment in United States 
by Governments associated with United States in war permitted. 

Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat., 89, sec. 18): Selections for grades 
of ae and vice admiral to be from grades of rear admiral or 
captain. ? 

Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat., 218, sec. 2): Penalty for communi- 
cating nationgl defense information, etc. Page 219, section 3, as 
amended by act of May 16, 1918 (40 Stat., 553): Penalty for attempt- 
ing to interfere with military operations, etc. 

oint resolution of July 9, 1917 (40 Stat., 242): Status of officers 
of Public Health Service on Coast Guard vessels, etc. 

Act of July 24, 1917 (40 Stat., 244, sec. 6): Rating of military 
aviator, etc., without cxamination. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 385-389): Restrictions on manu- 
facture, ete., of explosives. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 394 and 422, sec. 10) : Withhold- 
ing of patents for inventions useful in war, etc. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 411-426), as amended by acts of 
March 28, 1918 (40 Stat., 460), April 23. 1918 (40 Stat., 537). Se 
tember 24. 1918 (40 Stat., 966), November 4, 1918 (40 Stat.. 1020), 
and July 11, 1919 (Public, No. 5, 66th Cong., p. 1): Restrictions on 
trading with enemies, etc. 

Act of May 16, 1918 (40 Stat.. 554, sec. 2): Return of mail 
matter addressed to persons using the mails in violation of the es- 
plonage act. 8 

Act of May 9, 1918 (40 Stat., 544): Naturalization fees not to be 
collected from aliens in military service of the United States.— 
(P. 545): Restrictions on naturalization of alien enemies. 

Act of July 1. 1918 (40 Stat., 711): Various provisions relating to 
members of Naval Reserve Force. 

Act of zay 9, 1918 (40 Stat., 892, chap. 18): Secretary of the 
Treasury authorized to extend period for transmission of Army ac- 


counts. 

(ad) “In time of war or threatened war.” (Other expressions: “In 
time of war or when war is imminent,” “during time of war or when 
war is imminent.” “in time of actual or threatened war,” “in time of 
war or the imminence thereof.“ 

Act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 587), as amended by act of Au- 
gust 29, 1916 (89 Stat., 604): Preference to be given by carriers, on 
demand of the President, to transportation of troops and materials of 
war. 

Acts of May 11. 1908 (35 Stat., 125); March 3, 1909 (35 Stat., 
750); and March 23, 1919 (36 Stat., 261): Material for State coast 
artillery organizations subject to withdrawal by Secretary of War for 
use in fortifications. 

Act of April 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 90): President authorized to accept 
services of American National Red Cross. 

Act of June 19, 1912 (37 Stat., 138, sec. 2): President authorized to 
waive provisions of eight-hour law as to public contracts. (See also 
act of r. 4, 1917. under subdivision (e), below.) 

Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 204, sec. 86): uisition of stores, 
ete., purchased from War Departinent for use of the National Guard.— 
(p. 213, sec. 120): President authorized to place obligatory orders 
with manufacturers. 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 614): Marine Corps training 
camps not limited to six weeks a 5 1 8 

Act of July 2, 1917 (40 Stat., 241), as amended LM acts of April 11, 
1918 (40 Stat., 518), and July 9, 1918 (40 Stat., 888) : Immediate pos- 
session of lands, etc., needed for military purposes. 

(e) “In time of war or national emergency,” (Other expressions: 
“In the event of actual or threatened war or similar emergency in 


which the public safety demands it,“ “in time of war or when a 
national emergency exists,” “in time of war or during the existence 
of h national emergency,” “in time of war or in case of national 


emergency,” “in time of war or during the existence of an emergency,” 


“in time of war or other national emergency.“ “in case of national 
emergency,’ “throughout the war or until the national emergency 
ceases to exist,” “in cases of emergency,” “ when a special exi ney 
requires,” or, negatively stated, “in time of peace, when no national 
emergency exists,” ; 

Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 166, sec. 2) : Enlisted force of the line 

Army may exceed 175.000 men. 
(39 Stat., 581): Furloughed enlisted men of 
ecal P. : Members of the Naval Re- 
serve Force not entitled to discharge on their own request.— 
(P. : Members of Naval Reserve Force may be required to r 
form active service in the Navy.—(P. 591): Secretary of the Navy 
authorized to call retired enlisted men into active service. 
(p. 591): Members of Naval Auxilia: Reserve may be required to 
pore only in vessels of the merchant-ship type, except temporarily in 
gencies, 

Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat., 1192) : President authorized to sus- 
pend provisions of 8 Jaw as to public contracts. 

Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat., 219, sec. 6): President authorized to 
designate places concerning which information is not to be published. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 393): Officers of naval auxiliary 
forces authorized to serve on naval courts-martial, ete. 

Act of Jul 1. 1918 (40 Stat., 711): Various provisions relating to 
mnt oF Mi nite 1919 (40 Stat, 1231) : Em specia 

ct o are tat., ~ loyment of 1 sery- 
ices in Bureau of 1 and Eingang zasi 

Act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stat., 1308, sec. 4): Special methods of 
operating Government arsenals authorized. 

(f) During a period to be determined by the President: Act of Janu- 
ary 28, 1915 (38 Stat., 800): Coast Guard to operate as a part of the 
Navy in time of war or when the President shall so direct.” 

Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 166, sec. 3): President authorized, 
In time of actual or threatened hostilities, or when in his opinion the 
pei ae of the public service demand it,” to organize army corps or 
armies, 

Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat., 182, sec. 24) : Immediate increase in 
Army under national-defense act authorized “in the event of actual 
or threatened war or similar em ney in which the public safety 
demands it;“ organizations to be raised to maximum strength when, 
in the judgment of the President war becomes imminent,” and “ main- 
tained as nearly as possible thereat so long as war, or the imminence 
of war, shali continue.“ — (P. 187, sec. 31): Mobilization of Regu- 
lar Army Reserve in the event of actual or threatened hostilities, to be 
retained by the President in active service“ for such period as he may 
determine the conditions demand.” 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 587): President authorized to 
order members of Naval Reserve Force into active service in the Navy 
“in time of war or when, in his opinion, a national emergency exists.” 

Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat., 87, sec. 16) ; President authorized to 
transfer vessels, personnel, etc., of Coast and etic Survey to War 
Department or Navy Department “whenever in his judgment a suffi- 
cient national emergency exists.” 

Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat., 220): . the Treasury au- 
thorized to prescribe rules governing vessels territorial waters 
“whenever the President by proclamation or Executive order declares 
a national emergency to exist by reason of actual or threatened war, 
insurrection, or invasion, or disturbance, or threatened disturbance, of 
the international relations of the United States.” 

Act of July 15, 1918 (40 Stat., 901, sec. 4): Approval of Shipping 
Board 9 for e ee 7 mie United States is at 
war or during any national emergency, e existence of which is d 
clared by proclamation of the President.” 3 

Act of July 11, 1919 (Pub., No. 8, 66th Cong., p. 8): Increase in 
enlisted strength of Navy by the President authorized “whenever in 
his judgment a sufficient national emergency exists.” 

(g) Various other phrases. Act of A 13, 1912 (37 Stat., 303, 
sec. 2): President authorized to close radio stations “in time of war 
or public peril or disaster.” 
oint resolution of July 1, 1916 (39 Stat., 339-340) : Emergency de- 
clared to exist demanding use of troops in addition to Regular Army; 
draft of National Guard authorized “to serve for the period of the 
emergency, not exceeding three years unless sooner discharged,” Presi- 
dent to assign command of forces in the field, etc., “in time of war 
or public danger or during the CRE Te declared.” 

ct of August 29, 1916 3 Stat., 670, art. 119) : President to assign 
command of forces in the field, etc., “in time of war or public danger.” 

Act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat., 711): Secretary of the Navy author- 
ized to continue service of members of Naval Reserve Force six months 
after “war or other national emergency shall cease to exist.” 


II. EMERGENCY LEGISLATION REFERRING TO THE PRESENT War ONLY. 


(a) „During the continuance of the present war.” (Other expres- 
sions: During the present war,’ “during such time as the United 
States may be at war,” “for the period of the present war,” “ during 
the period of the present war,” for the duration of the war only, 
“during the war in which the United States is now engaged,” “ during 
the war,” „ during the existence of the present war,” “ during the con- 
tinuance of the war with Germany,” “until the end of the war,” 
“during the pendency of the existing war,” “for and during the 
period of the present war, but for such period only,” “only during 
the continuation of the existing war,” “during the continuance of the 
state of war now existing,” during the present war,” “for the period 
of the war,” “during the pendency of the present war,” “during the 
existing state of war,” “until a treaty of peace shall have been defi- 
nitely concluded between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government,“ “the termination of the war between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government,“ “the termination of the pres- 
ent war with Germany,” “the termination of the present war,” after 
the existing state of war between the United States and its enemies 
shall have terminated,” “ when the existing state of war between the 
United States and Germany shall have terminated.” 

Joint resolution of August 20, 1914 (38 Stat., 777): American Red 
Cross authorized to charter vessel; of foreign registry, to carry the 
American flag. 

Act of April 24, 1917 (40 Stat., 36, sec. 5): Conversion of bonds of 
first Liberty loan into bonds bearing higher rate of interest. 

Act of April 25, 1917 (40 Stat., 38) : Secretary of the Navy author- 
ized to detail additional officers to Hydrographic Office. ‘ 


In the present classification no distinction is made between proyl- 
sions limited to the duration of the European war in general and 
ne limited to the war between the United States and the German 
empire. 


1920. 


Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat., 85, sec. 3) : Enlistments in Navy and 
Marine Corps to be for four years, or for the war, or for such shorter 

iod as the President may prescribe.—(P. 86, sec. 6) : Computations 
or Navy promotions to be made semiannually.—(P. 87, sec. 10): Pro 
motion of probationary second lieutenants in Navy.—(P. 87, sec. 15): 
Coast Guard enlisted men, etc., to have same pay as cor nding 

ades, etc., in Navy,—(P. 90, sec. 21): Extra rations for Navy en- 
isted men on deck night watches. 

Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat., 188): Enlistment of 1,200 cooks as 
first-class sergeants in Quartermaster Corps. 

Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat., 225): President authorized to re- 
strict ee are 
Act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stat., 272): Penalties imposed for ob- 
struction of railroads, etc. 

Act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stat., 283, sec. 24): Food-control act 
limited to the duration of the war, except as to pending actions, ete. 

Act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stat., 284, sec. 25): Regulation of prices 
of coal and coke. 

Act of October 3, 1917 (40 Stat., 328, sec. 1108): Salaries of post- 
masters of first, second, and third classes not to be increased. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 349): Suspension of restrictions 
ri w use of power and hand presses in Bureau of Engraving and 

nting. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 392): Six months’ gratuity to 
dependent relatives of retired officers and men dying while on active 


uty. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 413, sec. 3): Censorship of com- 
munications to foreign countries.—(P. 414) : Use of assumed names by 
enemies, etc., restricted ; dent authorized to license or prohibit 
insurance companies from doing business in the United States.— 
sec. 11): President authorized to restrict imports.— (P. 424, 
secs. 13, 14): Additional requirements concerning shipping manifests, 
pak * oa of export of yes hr ad 425, sec. 19): trictions on 
oreign-language newspapers, etc. 

Act of December 20, 3 (40 Stat., 430): Leave of absence to set- 


tlers engaged in farm labor. 
(40 Stat., 439): Construction of houses for 


Act of March 1, 1918 
4 tp employees, etc. 
th ct of Murch 16, 1918 (40 Stat., 450) : Furloughs for enlisted men of 

e Army. 

Joint resolution of March 27, 1918 (40 Stat., 459) : Civil-service ex- 
aminations not required to be taken in State of residence. 

Act of March 29, 1918 (40 Stat., 500): Payment of gun pointers and 
gun captains temporarily absent from regular stations, 

Act of April 17. 1918 (40 Stat., 531-532): Special provisions gov- 
erning Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Act of May 9, 1918 (40 Stat., 542): Special provisions for naturali- 
zation of aliens serving in military or naval service of the United 


States, 

Act of May 16, 1918 (40 Stat., 550-553) : Construction of houses for 
Government employees, etc. But amendment of July 19, 1919 (Pub. 
No. 21, G6th Cong., pp. 68-69), authorizes continuance of Housing Cor- 
poration for pape of disposing of property, etc. 

Act of May , 1918 (40 Stat.. 558): National banks authorized to 
contribute to American National Red Cross. 


918 (40 Stat., 809): Advertisements not required for 
purchase ‘of minor supplies, etċ., for rtment of Commerce.— 
(P. 812) : Advertisements not required for purchase of minor supplies, 
etc., for Department of Labor. 


894, chap. 218 Ba 


„ 


ler food-contr et. 
Act of November 4. 1918 (40 Stat., 1019-1020) : Special enlistments, 
etc., in District of Columbia National Guard. 

Act of February 24, 1919 (40 Stat., 1066, sec. 213): Exemption 
from income tax of amounts not over $3,500 received as compensation 
for active service in milit and naval forces during the war.—(P. 
1150, sec. 1401) : Letters mailed by soldiers, etc., abroad may be mailed 
free of postage. 

Act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stat., 1321): Pay, etc., of members of 
Nurse Corps, etc, during captivity. 

(b) During the continuance of the war and for a definite period 
thereafter.— 

( ) 3 MONTHS. 


Act of November 4, 1918 (40 Stat., 1019): Termination of special 
enlistments in District of Columbia National Guard. 


(11) 120 DAYS. 
Act of October 6, 1917 (40 ftat., 392): Admission of foreign-built 
vessels to coasting trade. 
(III) 6 MONTHS, 


Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat., 86, sec. 8), and amendment of July 1, 
1918 (40 Stat., 714): e appointments under act providing for 
increase in Navy and Marine Corps. 

Act of June 15, 1917 4 Stat., 182-183), as amended by acts of 
April 22, 1918 (40 Stat., , and November 4, 1918 (40 Stat., 1022), 
8 ee 1. 1918 (40 Stat., 720) : Requisition of shipyards, ete., 

residen 
AER of September 24, 1917 (40 Stat., 292, sec. 8) : Designation of de- 
positaries for public money in foreign countries —(P. 293-295, sec. 12): 
Auditing of military accounts abroad. 

Aer o Oeon 1, 1917 (40 Stat., 297, sec. 3) : Continuance of Air- 
cra 8 
Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 347): Continuance of two addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury. 

Act of March 8. 1918 (40 Stat., 447, sec. 500) : Stay of proceedings 
under tax laws against property of persons in military seryice.— (P. 
449, sec. 603): Continuance of general provisions of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ civil relief act. s 
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Act of April 5, 1918 (40 Stat., 514, sec. 206) : Continuance of capital 
issues commi 

Act of May 20, 1918 (40 Stat., 556-557) : Coordination of executive 
der of Jah, 1, 1918 (40 Stat, 716): Temporary ti h 

ct of Ju f tat., 716): Tem romotions author- 

ized in nava N act. pe p 

Act of July 8. 1918 ie eee 836): Increase of pay of certain em- 
ployees of Government ting Office. a 

Act of hed 11, 1918 (40 Stat, 898, sec. 5 Insurance under Divi- 
sion of Marine and Seamen's Insurance. (But the division may be 
cai three years longer for the final adjustment of outstanding 


(V) 9 MONTHS. 


Act of July 18, 1918 (40 Stat., 913, see. 3): Regulation of freight 
rates by water, ete. 


(V) UNTIL BEGINNING OF NEXT FISCAL YEAR, 


Act of August 10, 1917 (40 Stat., 276, sec. 12): Continuance of 
food-survey act. 


(VI) 1 YEAR. 


Act of October 3, 1917 (40 Stat., 325, sec. 901): Exemption from 
e a eh care SF Ee es 
p , „ „ Ð. 3 
authorized to purchase fonds of Liberty Sauk EI ot nA id 
Act of April 5, 1918 (40 Stat., 512, sec. 21), as amended by act of 
ho — 3, 1919 (40 Stat., 1313-1314): Loans by War Finance Corpo- 
Act of May 23, 1918 (40 Stat., 560) : Postponement 
on alley dwellings in District of Columbia. Po e 
Act of July 9, 1918 9 Stat., uars A tance of foreign medals 
by persons in military forces of the United States —(P. 889, sec. 3): 
Aircraft production corporations to be dissolved “ within one year from 
the signing of a treaty of de with the Imperial German Government.” 
Act of August 31, 1918 (40 Stat., 954): Free en of articles do- 
ae by oa eta ~ 5 535 2 Cross to be 
0 0 e ary or nay: reces vilian - 
tion of the United States or its al es. 3 4g pora 


(VI) 15 MONTHS, 


Act of December 18, 1919 (Public, No. 102, Sixty-sixth Congress) : 
Extension of copyright protection to authors of works published Arnett 
during the war. 

(VIII) 18 MONTHS, 


Act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stat., 1312, sec. 7): 1 a 
ernments authorized. eA EnEn ta Eea oT 


(IX) 1 YEAR AND 9 MONTHS, 


Act of March 21, 1918 (40 Stat., 458, sec. 14) : Federal control of 
railroads, ete. 
(X) 2 YEARS, 


Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 368): Continuance of certain tem- 
porary office buildings of. War and Navy Departments. 

Act of September 24, 1918 (40 Stat., 965, sec, 1) : Exemption of in- 
terest on Liberty loan bonds from certain taxes.—(P, 966, sec. 5): 
Regulation by President of transactions in United States bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness. 

Act of October 5, 1918 (40 Stat., 1009, sec. 2; 1012, sec. 10): Con- 
trol of mineral supplies. 

Joint resolution of October 19, 1918 (40 Stat., 1014): Readmission 
of aliens serving in military forces of the United States, etc, 


(X) 5 YEARS. 


Act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat., 732, sec. : Dissolution of 
corporations organized by United States Shipping Board. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 410, sec. 400 : Conversion of term 
insurance under war-risk insurance act. 

Act of March s 1919 (40 Stat., 1310, sec. 2): Liberty loan bonds 


n taxes. 

existing emergency.” (Other ressions: “ Dur- 
ing this existing 5 * “during the period of the existing emer- 
gency,” “for and du ng the existing emergency,” “for the period of 
the Set oe: “during the present emergency,” “for the 
period of the existing emergency only.” 


) 
Act of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat., 73): Suspension of restriction on 
details in General Staff Corps in District of Columbia. 

Act of June 14, 1917 (40 Stat., 181): Issue of arms, etc., for equip- 


ment of home ge 

Act of July 2, 1917 975 Stat., 241), as amended by act of April 11 

1918 (40 Stat., 518-519) : Opinion of Attorney General on validity ot 

title and consent of legislature of State not required for possession of 

land needed for military per poses. 8 i 
Act of July 24, 1917 (40 Stat., 243-247) : Increase in Signal Corps, 


ete. : 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 356): Sale of airplane materials 
authorized.— (P. 361), also act of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat., 849): Pay- 
ment of traveling expenses of 3 officers, ete.—(P, 366): Secre- 
tary of War authorized to incur additional obligations for ordnance 
supplies—(P. 383, sec. 5): Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Navy authorized to make advance payments to contractors. 

1 3 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 394): Appointment of Army chap- 
ns at large. 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 298) : Provisional organization of 
Cavalry regiments as Field Artillery or * 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 410, sec. 3): Appointment of gen- 
erals and lieutenant generals. 

Act of April 16, 1918 2 Stat., 530), as amended by joint resolution 
of December 24, 1919 (Public resolution 26, Sixty-sixth Congress): 
Quarters to officers, etc., having dependent relatives. 

Joint resolution of May 20, 1918 (40 Stat., 557): Registration for 
eae d service of male citizens upen reaching age of 21. (See act of 
May 18. 1917, under subdivision (d) below.) 

Act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat., 711): Secretary of the Navy to pre- 
se p ce of officers of Naval Reserve Fi 

Act of of quarters 

2 ec; a 


Force. 
July 9, 1918 (40 Stat., 851) : Contracts for rent 

for draft boards not red to be in writing.— (P, 852): retary 
of War authorized to orgauize 20 additional bands.—(P. 853): Allow- 
ance, etc., of Army field clerks —(P. 878, ch. 3): Officers accountable 
for public moneys authorized to intrust money*to other officers.—(P. 
878, ch. 5): 5 of Army 8 from available balances. 

Act of November 4, 1918 (40 Stat., 1029) : Requisition of lands for 


11) 


hospital facilities. 
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Act of July 11, 1919 (Public, No. 8, 3 Congress, 155 e 
y 


Credit to Navy disbursing officers for sp payments ceri 
Secretary as incurred under military necessity. 

(d) Various other phrases: Act of May 18, 1917 (40 Stat., 76-83), 
us amended by acts of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat., 217, sec. 4), July 9, 
1918 (40 Stat., 894, ch. 21), and August 31, 1918 (40 Stat., 955-957) : 
Service under selective draft, ete., to tor the period of the war, 
unless sooner terminated by discharge or otherwise; compulsory serv- 
ice provisions to terminate four months after the President's peace 
proclamation “or as soon thereafter as it may be practicable to trans- 
25 the forces then serving without the United States to their home 
station.” 

Joint resolution of July 17, 1917 (40 Stat., 243): Mineral land as- 
sessment work not 22 of a person in military or naval service 
“during the period of service or until six. months after such owner 
1 onc out of the service or until six months after his death in 
the service.” 

Act of August 7, 1917 (40 Stat., 250): Desert-land improvements 
not 8 “ during the period said entryman or his successor in in- 
terest is engaged in the military service of the United States during the 
present war with Germany and until six months thereafter.” 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 391): Any 8 serving in the 
“armed forces of the United States” authorized to make public-land 
affidavits before his commanding officer during the continuance of the 
present war with Germany and until his discharge from service,” 

Act of March 8, 1918 (40 Stat, 440—449): Stay of proceedings 
against persons in military service, etc., during period of service and 
from 30 days to 1 year thereafter. 2 

Joint resolution of September 12, 1918 (40 Stat.. 958), and act of 
November 21, 1918 (40 Stat., 1047): Establishment by the President 
of dry zones around coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants, 
etc., whenever in his opinion the creation of such zones is necessary 
to, or advisable in, the proper prosecution of the war.” 

Act of November 7, 1918 (40 Stat., 1043, sec. 2): Transfer of con- 
trol of Southern Branch of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers to the Medical Department until “the close of the war or as 
soon thereafter” as its retransfer “ may be practicable.” 

Act of November 21, 1918 (40 Stat., 1046): Restrictions on sale, 
ete., of intoxicating liquors until “ the eonclusion of the war and there- 
after until the termination of demobilization, the date of which shall 


be determined and proclaimed by the President.” 

Act of February 24. 1919 (40 Stat., 1151, sec, 1406) ; Bonus of $60 
on discharge of soldiers, etc., not later than the termination of the 
current enlistment or term of service’; in case of officers, within one 

ear after termination of the war. 
Act of July 11, 1919 (Public, No. 7, Sixty-sixth Congress, p, 30): 
Prosecution of claims against the United States by a former officer or 
employee prohibited “ within two years next after his discharge or 
other separation from the service of the Government. |; 

Act of July 11, 1919 (Pub. No. 8, 66th Cong., pp. 9-10): Various 
privileges to granted on discharge, etc., of enlisted men of Navy, etc., 


who served during the war. 

After a war has ended—that is, after hostilities have ceased— 
intercourse may be resumed with the enemy in a more or less 
restricted manner or intercourse may be resumed freely and 
without restriction. But it is obvious that this relation may be 
a temporary expedient pending the conclusion of an agreement 
with the enemy, and that it does not in itself settle any of the 
questions in dispute between the belligerents which caused the 
war or which arose out of the war. If “ peace” is merely the 
return to normal conditions, as nearly as possible, of trade and 
intercourse between enemies, then peace can be established by 
each of the belligerents lifting its war-time restrictions. But 
such de facto peaceful relations can not be entered into by one 
belligerent alone taking this step without the concurrent action 
of the other in taking a similar step. While one country may 
abolish its restrictions on intercourse, the other country may 
inaintain them. It is, therefore, necessary that some identical 
or similar action be taken by the two belligerents before peace- 
ful trade relations can be established—in essence, an agreement 
expressed either by concurrent legislation in both belligerent 
countries or by a signed instrument. Should, therefore, the 
Congress of the United States remove from the statute books 
the emergency legislation which allows the Executive to prevent 
or restrict trade and all forms of intercourse with the enemy, 
and should the enemy take action to bring about similar results, 
de facto peaceful intercourse would be reestablished without the 
intervention of a treaty of peace. 

But the establishment of peaceful intercourse does not settle 
pending controversies with the enemy, such as indemnity for 
war losses, and innumerable other matters unsettled by war. 
It is submitted that such matters can only be settled by agree- 
ment negotiated or imposed. This is one of the main functions 
of a treaty of peace. Although there are no decisions squarely 
in point, so far as has been found in the short time at our dis- 
posal, there are dicta to the effect that a war in which the 
United States is engaged can only be concluded by a treaty of 
peace. (Ware v. Hilton, 3 Dallas, 236; U. S. v. Hicks, 256 Fed., 
710; 22 Atty. Gen. Op., 190.) Moreover, it is a fact that every 
war in which the United States has been engaged has been con- 
cluded by a treaty of peace, except the War between the States, 
which was an internal conflict. The protocol of August 12, 1898, 
with Spain (sometimes erroneously called a modus vivendi) 
was held by the Attorney General not to terminate the Spanish- 
American War. (22 Op. Atty. Gen., 190.) It was really in ef- 


fect an armistice suspending hostilities pending the negotiation 
of an agreement upon certain bases laid down. 


While, therefore, peaceful trade relations may be reestablished 
by legislative action concurred in by the enemy power, the dis- 
putes of the war could not be settled thereby or until some sort 
of agreement has been negotiated between this country and 
Germany, 

SECTION 3. 

This section, in substance, provides that unless within 45 days 
from the date when this resolution becomes effective the Ger- 
man Government shall duly notify the President of the United 
States that it has declared a termination of the war with the 
United States, and that it waives and renounces on behalf of 
itself and its nationals any claim, demand, right, or benefit 
against the United States or its nationals that it or they would 
not have had the right to assert had the United States ratified 
the treaty of Versailles, the President of the United States shall 
have the power, and it shall be his duty, to proclaim the fact 
that the German Government has not given the notification here- 
inbefore mentioned, and thereupon and until the President shall 
have proclaimed the receipt of such notification, commercial in- 
tercourse, etc., except with the license of the President, shall be 
prohibited. 

The first thought which comes to one’s mind in connection 
with this section is that it gives to Germany and her nationals 
all the rights they would have had if the United States had 
ratified the treaty of Versailles. This we will deal with later. 

Another thought is that the resolution not only attempts to 
declare the war at an end but it attempts to make, in effect, a 
treaty with Germany, because the section quoted contemplates 
affirmative action upon the part of Germany in accepting the 
terms laid down in the resolution. This is an indirect way of 
attempting to establish contractual relations between the two 
Governments—an agreement which, taken in connection with 
the rest of the resolution, amounts to a treaty—and constitutes, 
therefore, a bold invasion of the treaty-making powers, which 
are the constitutional prerogative of the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur. (U. S. Const., Art. II, sec. 2.) 

An examination either of congressional debates, or of execu- - 
tive documents, or of the decisions of the Supreme Court, from 
the beginning of the Government, will show the great care with 
which each of these departments has endeavored not to infringe 
upon the province of the others, 

The three branches of the Government have acted upon the 
theory that if any given power belongs to one branch of the 
Government, presumptively it does not belong to the other 
branch. 

ACTS CONCERNING FOREIGN RELATIONS, EXECUTIVE IN THEIR NATURE, AS 
SHOWN BY HISTORY— ENGLISH PRACTICE, 

That in Great Britain, the principal constitutional government 
of Europe when our Constitution was adopted, the making of 
treaties and all matters affecting her relations with foreign 
countries were prerogative—that is, executive—appears from 
Todd (Parl. Gov., vol. 1, p. 369.) Until of late years treaties 
were not laid before Parliament until after ratification (p. 367), 
and the initiation of a foreign policy not taking the form of a 
treaty belongs to the Executive exclusively (p. 369). 

It is in the light of this conception of the executive charneter 
of foreign negotiations and acts concerning foreign relations 
that our Constitution gave the President power to send and 
receive ministers and agents to or from any country he sees 
fit, and when he sees fit, and not to send or receive any, as he 
may think best. Also the power to make treaties—that is, to 
negotiate with or without agents—as he may prefer, when he 
may prefer, or not at all, if he prefer; to draw up such articles 
as may suit him, and to ratify the acts of his plenipotentiaries, 
instructed by him, the only qualification of his power being the 
advice and consent of the States in the Senate to the treaty 
he makes. 

These grants confirm the executive character of the proceed- 
ings and indicate an intent to give all the power to the Presi- 
dent which the Federal Government itself was to possess—the 
general control of foreign relations. 

In Great Britain, Parliament can refuse to pass laws to carry 
out treaties when ratified and binding between the nations, 
What Parliament can and habitually does do passes into a 
constitutional precedent. But powers wrested by Parliament 
from the Crown stand upon a different footing from powers 
granted in our written Constitution. They partake more of 
the character of mere might than of functions created to be 
exercised to given ends. Parliament can do what it has the 
ability to compel the Crown to submit to; but Congress and 
the President are not the result of struggles between hostile 
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forces. While, therefore, Congress can refuse to appropriate 
to carry a treaty into effect, since no one can compel it to do 
so, and the President can refuse to carry on a war authorized 
by Congress, or to execute any law passed by Congress, yet 
such proceedings are not constitutional and could never become 
constitutional by habit, for our Constitution is written, and 
each part of the Government represents the will of the whole 
Nation in preventing another part from exercising its functions 
to the fullest extent. 

The President, in making a treaty, is the United States, and 
speaks the whole mind of the United States. For this very 
reason it was deemed advisable to safeguard what he does by 
the advice and consent of the special representatives of the 
sovereign States in the Senate, since treaties are the most im- 
portant and binding acts concerning foreign relations, except 
making war. The solemn power of authorizing war is for the 
Same reason made an exception. But not even the Senate is 
concerned with the matter of negotiating or preparing treaties; 
and all that great body of international business which may 
lead up to treaties or even to war, which the refusal to receive 
a minister might occasion, is given to the Executive by the 
express grants concerning treaties and ministers. 

That this is a great power is true, but it is a power which all 
great governments should have, and, being executive in the 
conception of the founders, and even from its very nature 
incapable of practical exercise by deliberatiye assemblies, was 
given to the President. 

The judicial branch of the Government has set a proper ex- 
ample of respect for the other branches in declining to inquire 
into foreign affairs eyen for the purpose of deciding cases. 
Congress should follow this example, which is but a recognition 
of the principle that each branch, in its preper functions, is 
the ultimate sovereignty of the United States—the sole and final 
spokesman of the will of the Nation. 

Otherwise the principle of mere might will be introduced, 
and each branch proceed to do or omit whatever the other 
branches have not means to effectually prevent, which will be 
the end of government of and by the people and the beginning 
of an usurped government over the people. Written constitu- 
tions being, like all human contrivances, Imperfect, will then 
have been proven impracticable. (Senate document.) 

It is clear all through the Constitution, and it has never been 
disputed, that the intention was to distribute the powers of the 
Government among its three branches, subject to such checks 
as the veto of the President or the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and not to place any given power in two or three 
branches of the Government concurrently. 

Section 3 of the resolution is an attempt to obtain the benefit 
of the protection of the treaty of Versailles which the Senate 
did not see fit to ratify, but a careful consideration of the sub- 
ject will point out the danger that this attempt might lead us 
into. It is astonishing that the Congress of the United States 
should seriously consider the proposition that our country 
should seek the protection of a treaty which it has not the 
courage to ratify. In this attempt it may cause untold embar- 
rassment and great loss to America. 

1. Ships: The treaty and arrangements ancillary thereto deal 
in a precise and definite way with enemy shipping. Without 
these provisions, great uncertainty prevails as to the title to 
and right to use of German ships. The title of the United 
States to German ships which it seized during the war is very 
doubtful, as the ships have never been put through a prize court, 
and these ships now come under the jurisdiction of the repara- 
tion commission. Until title is confirmed-in the United States, 
uncertainty, with attendant danger to American interests, must 
remain. 

2. Alien Property Custodian funds: These funds, approxi- 
mately $500,000,000, can not be dealt with otherwise than by 
restoration to the owners unless German consent to their ap- 
plication to other purposes is obtained through a treaty. This 
resolution does not pretend to accomplish this result, Inter- 
national law does not permit the confiscation of private prop- 
erty unless the enemy government consents to the use of such 
property for the satisfaction of claims against it or like pur- 
poses. The Versailles treaty contains Germany's assent to the 
use of Alien Property Custodian funds to pay claims of the 
United States and its nationals against Germany and debts of 
Germany to America. In the interest of justice, as well as of 
business, it is urgent that these questions be settled. Many of 
America’s Lusitania victims and victims of other German out- 
rages have for years been kept waiting for the redress to which 
they are plainly entitled. The adoption of this resolution would 
postpone that redress indefinitely, 


3. Producers of staples in the United States: This resolu- 
tion does nothing whereby trade with Germany in wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other farm products can be revived; on the 
contrary, it proposes under certain conditions to prohibit com- 
mercial intercourse with Germany altogether. Under a blanket 
license we are carrying on trade with Germany, but relatively 
it is small in amount, and no large transactions can be entered 
into until credit arrangements are made, This resolution does 
nothing to aid this situation, but it proposes, if the German 
Government does not agree to its hard terms, to punish our 
people by prohibiting them from trading with the German 
people. In the present situation of the world’s trade we will 
be the sufferers. à 

Suppose Germany declines the terms proposed. We are at 
peace with her, under the provisions of section 1, and yet by 
section 3 we place an embargo on all trade from our nationals 
with her. The cotton producer, who finds Germany the only 
great market for low-grade cotton, must sell his cotton to 
England at sacrifice prices and allow her to resell tọ Ger- 
many at a profit. Our export tobacco would lose the German 
market. Likewise the machinery manufacturers, the flour. 
millers, the packing houses, and all the great producers and 
distributors of wealth would be denied the German market by 
the embargo directed by this resolution except on license from 
the President. Under what law will he grant license? There 
is no provision in this resolution for so doing. . 

4. Again, the United States has an immediate interest in 
the proceedings of the reparation commission provided for by ` 
the treaty, and which is in no way taken care of by this resolu- 
tion. This commission has control over the payment by Ger- 
many of the cost of the armies of occupation, including our own. 
If we are dependent for our status of peace upon this resolu- 
tion, we fail to see how we could be able to demand reim- 
bursement for the cost of our armies of occupation. 

5. We have called attention to the fact that this resolution 
gives to Germany and her nationals all of the rights they would 
have had if the United States had ratified the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Under this treaty Germany can become a member of 
the League of Nations, and having under this resolution all 
the rights it would have had under the treaty when it became 
a member of the League of Nations, it would be entitled to 
assert against the United States the same rights which any 
other nation would have been entitled to assert against this 
Government had our country ratified the treaty. We would 
thus be in the position of being compelled to protect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Germany against the ag- 
gressions of any or all of our former allies. We would be 
bound to carry out article 10 of the League of Nations with 
reference to Germany if this rsolution became law and Germany 
accepted the provisions of it. We would thus be extending to 
Germany a protection and rights which the leadership of the 
Senate have so violently proclaimed that we would never ex- 
tend to any nation on the face of the earth. We have refused 
to enter into any such obligations with our allies, and yet by 
this resolution we propose to give the benefits of those obliga- 
tions to Germany. 

SECTION 4. 


Section 4 simply provides for a penalty for violations of 
other provisions of the resolution. 


SECTION 5. 


This section is an attempt to preserve something out of the 
wreck of American rights which have been so outrageously 
surrendered in former sections of the resolution. A disclaimer 
was introduced that our country does not waive its rights 
under the armistice, and it further provides a ratification of 
the previous war acts of our country in the matter of fines, 
forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed ar made by the 
United States. 3 

Manifestly, such a declaration adds no legal force to the 
statutes already created. Neither section 3 nor section 5 re- 
nounces the old Prussian treaty. From whatever angle this 
resolution is viewed it presents itself as a proposition not only 
ineffective in achieving its proclaimed purpose, but as a sure 
method of confusing our foreign relations, injecting new and 
complicated questions into an already difficult situation, and 
involving a surrender of American rights and an impairment 
of American prestige and honor, 

This section in no sense preserves the material benefits we 
would have gained in protection of American interests by repre- 
sentation on the reparation commission. For example, the 


interests of this country in the final disposition of certain 
tankers owned by a German corporation, which, however, is 
controlled by the Standard Oil Co., can be best preserved by 
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sitting officially on the commission which may decide the 
matter. The continued participation of the United States in 
the benefit of certain options contained in the treaty, particu- 
larly with regard to dyes and pharmaceuticals, will depend upon 
the action and consent of the commission. Furthermore, the 
attributing of German assets and reparation payments to the 
satisfaction of the expenses of the American army of occupa- 
tion; the approval of payment by German municipalities to 
American owners of municipal bonds; the participation of this 
Government in the distribution of German cables; the proper 
protection of the assets and business of American life insur- 
ance companies in Austria and Germany; the satisfaction of 
relief credits extended to Austria, and decisions as to what 
food and raw materials supplied to Germany may be credited 
against the initial 20,000,000,000 mark payment—all these 
matters of importance, the satisfactory outcome of which may 
rest upon whether or not by participation in its functions we 
will exert an influence on the policies of the commission and 
make use of our ability to prevent decisions unfavorable to our 
, interest. Clearly our most effective protection against unfavor- 
able decisions lies in official representation and the exercise, 
should occasion arise, of the veto right exercisable by us under 
the treaty, on questions involving the power or jurisdiction of 
the reparation commission. The framers of this resolution 
seem not to have considered this situation. 

This commission, by the terms of the. other treaties modeled 
after the German treaty, will probably extend its powers over 
the assets of the other enemy countries, including Turkey. The 
commission is authorized to construe the provisions of the 
treaty which define its powers and jurisdiction, as has been 
mentioned above. Recent reports show a desire to extend these 
powers by broad construction. If, for instance, it is decided, 
as has been suggested, that the commission, under article 235, 
has direct or indirect power to affect generally privately 
owned property in Germany or assets and credits possessed by 
German nationals in foreign countries, an oppertunity would be 
offered to the Governments dominating the reparation commis- 
sion indirectly to exercise a controling influence on private trade 
with Germany or other enemy countries, perhaps to threaten 
thereby American commerce. With this possibility in mind we 
must realize that by the terms of the treaty of Versailles the 
influence and power of a large part of the world is concentrated 
behind the decisions of the reparation commission, and what 
amounts practically to a right of veto exercisable by the United 
States in matters involving decisions on the powers of the repa- 
ration commission can be exercised for our protection only if 
and when we obtain official representation on the commission 
under the terms of the treaty. 

Hostilities with Germany long ago ceased; trade with Ger- 
many is going forward under licenses issued by the Govern- 
ment under presidential proclamation; nothing remains except 
to make a technical peace; and there is but one way in which 
‘this can be accomplished with safety to the interest of this 
country and its nationals in the circumstances, and that is 
through the constitutional methods provided by our form of 
Government. 

H. D. Froop. 


J. CHAS. LINTHICUM. 
W. S. Goopwin. 
CHAS. M. STEDMAN. 
Tom CONNALLY. 
THos. F. SMITH. 
House joint resolution 327. 
{Omit the part inclosed in brackets and insert the part in italic.] 


Joint resolution terminating the state of war declared to exist 
April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German Government and 
the United States; permitting on conditions the resumption 
of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other purposes. 
{Whereas the President of the United States, in the per- 

formance of his constitutional duty to give to the Congress 

information of the state of the Union, has advised the Congress 
that the war with the Imperial German Government has 
ended :] ; 

Resolved, etc., [That the state of war declared to exist be- 
tween the Imperial German Government and the United States 
by the joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is 
hereby declared at an end. 

[Sec. 2. That in the interpretation of any provision relating 
to the date of the termination of the present war or of the 
present or existing emergency in any acts of Congress, joint 
resolutions, or proclamations of the President containing pro- 
visions contingent upon the date of the termination of the war 
or of the present or existing emergency, the date when this reso- 


lution becomes effective shall be construed and treated as the 
date of the termination of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act of Con- 
gress or joint resolution providing any other mode of deter- 
mining the date of the termination of the war or of the present 
or existing emergency. 

[Sec. 3. That with a view to secure reciprocal trade with 
the German Goyernment and its nationals, and for this purpose, 
it is hereby provided that unless within 45 days from the date 
when this resolution becomes effective the German Government 
shall duly notify the President of the United States that it has 
declared a termination of the war with the United States, and 
that it waives and renounces on behalf of itself and its nationals 
any claim, demand, right, or benefit against the United States 
or its nationals that it or they would net have had the right to 
assert had the United States ratified the treaty of Versailles, 
the President of the United States shall have the power, and 
it shall be his duty, to proclaim the fact that the German Gov- 
ernment has not given the notification hereinbefore mentioned 
and thereupon and until the President shall have proclaimed 
the receipt of such notification, commercial intercourse between 
the United States and Germany and the making of loans or 
credits, and the furnishing of financial assistance er supplies 
to the German Government or the inhabitants of Germany, 
directly or indirectly, by the Government or the inhabitants of 
the United States shall, except with the license of the President, 
be prohibited. $ 

[Sec. 4. That whoever shall willfully violate the foregoing 
prohibition whenever the same shall be in force shall upon con- 
viction be fined not more than $10,000, or, if a natural person, 
imprisoned for not more than than two years, or both; and the 
officer, director, or agent of any corporation who knowingly 
participates in such violation shall be punished by a like fine, 
imprisonment, or both, and any property, funds, securities, 
papers, or other articles or documents, or any vessel, together 
with her tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, concerned 
in such violation, shall be forfeited to the United States, 

{Sec. 5. That nothing here contained shall be construed as a 
waiver by the United States of any rights, privileges, indemni- 
ties, reparations, or advantages to which the United States has 
become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, or which were acquired by or are in the possession 
of the United States by reason of its participation in the war, 
or otherwise; and all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures 
imposed or made by the United States are hereby ratified, con- 
firmed, and maintained.] 

That the joint resolution of Congress passed April 6, 1917, de- 
claring a state of war to exist between the Imperial German 
Government and the Government and people of the United 
States, and making provisions to prosecute the same, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed, and said state of war is hereby 
declared at an end: Provided, however, That all property of the 
Imperial German Government, or its successor or successors, 
and of all German nationals which was, on April 6, 1917, in 
or has since that date come into the possession or under control 
of the Government of the United States or of any of its officers, 
agents, or employees, from any source or by any agency whatso- 
ever, shall be retained by the United States and no disposition 
thereof made, except as shall specifically be hereafter provided 
by Congress, until such time as the German Government has, by 
treaty with the United States, ratification whereof is to be made 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, made suitable 
provisions for the satisfaction of all claims against the German 
Government of all persons, icheresoerer domiciled, who owe 
permanent allegiance to the United States, whether such per- 
sons have suffered, through the acts of the German Government 
or its agent since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their 
persons or property, directly or indirectly, through the owner- 
ship of shares of stock in German, American, or other corpora- 
tions, or otherwise and until the German Government has 
given further undertakings and made provisions by treaty, 
to be ratified by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for granting to persons owing permanent allegiance to the 
United States, most favored nation treatment, whether the same 
be national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, 
business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and industrial 
property rights, and confirming to the United States ali fines, 
forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United 
States during the war, whether in respect to the property of 
the German Government or German nationals, and waiving any 
pecuniary claims based on events which occurred at any time 
before the coming into force of such treaty, any existing treaty 
between the United States and Germany to the contrary notwith- 
standing. To these ends, and for the purpose of establishing 
fully friendly relations and commercial intercourse between the 
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United States and Germany, the President is hereby requested 
immediately to open negotiations with the Government of Ger- 
many. 

Sec. 2. That in the interpretation of any provision relating 
to the date of the termination of the present car or of the 
present or existing emergency in any acts of Congress, joint 
resolutions, or proclamations of the President containing provi- 
sions contingent upon the date of the termination of the war 
or of the present or existing emergency, the date when this 
resolution becomes effective shall be construed and treated as 
the date of the termination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act 
of Congress or joint resolution providing any other mode of de- 
termining the date of the termination of the war or of the 
present or existing emergency. 

Sec. 3. That until by treaty or act or joint resolution of 
Congress it shall be determined otherwise, the United States, 
although it has not ratified the treaty of Versailles, does not 
waive any of the rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or 
advantages to which it and its nationals have become entitled 
under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or 
any extensions or modifications thereof or which under the 
treaty of Versailles have been stipulated for its benefit as one 
of the principal allicd and associated powers and to which it is 
entitled. 

Sec. 4. That the joint resolution of Congress approved De- 
cember 7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and 
the Government and the people of the United States and making 
provisions to prosecute the same, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed, and said state of war is hereby declared at an end, 
and the President is hereby requested @mmediately to open 
negotiations with the successor or successors of said Govern- 
ment for the purpose of establishing fully friendly relations and 
commercial intercourse beticeen the United States and the 
Governments and peoples of Austria and Hungary. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution repealing 
the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring that a state of 
war exists between the United States and Germany, and the 
joint resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring that a state of 
war “exists between the United States and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government.” 

CALENDAR No. 515. 
[Senate Report No. 568, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session.] 


TERMINATING THE Stare OF Wan EXISTING BETWEEN GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Lobak, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, sub- 
mitted the following report, to accompany House joint resolu- 
tion 327: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred 
H. J. Res. 327, terminating the state of war declared to exist 
April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German Government and the 
United States, permitting on conditions the resumption of re- 
ciprocal trade with Germany, and for other purposes, having 
had the same under consideration report it with the following 
amendments : 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and substitute the 
following: 

[See foregoing matter in italics followed by amended title 
and preamble stricken out.] 


+ MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8314) to pro- 
vide for the training of officers of the Army in aeronautic 
engineering and the issue of equipment and materials therefor. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13677) making appropriations to supply a deficiency in 
the appropriations for the Federal control of transportation 
systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9783) to pro- 
vide a national budget system and an independent audit of 
Government accounts, and for other purposes, asks a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Goop, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, and Mr. Garner man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House, 


The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2789) for the consolidation of forest lands in the Sierra 
National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 8016) to authorize the disposition of certain grazing 
lands in the State of Utah, and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2528) to grant certain lands to the city of Pocatello, 
State of Idaho, for conserving and protecting the source of its 
water supply and as a municipal park site, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2792) to enlarge the boundaries of the Oregon 
National Forest, with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 6221. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court ‘of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in the Osage 
civilization-fund claim of the Osage Nation of Indians against 
the United States; 

H. R. 9028. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Nez Perce National Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 9392. An act regulating the disposition of lands formerly 
embraced in the grants to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co.; 

H. R. 9825. An act authorizing certain railroad companies, or 
their successors in interest, to convey for public-road purposes 
certain parts of their rights of way; 

H. R. 10285. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

H. R. 10434. An act to add certain lands to the Targhee Na- 
tional Forest ; 

H. R. 13389. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of at public sale certain isolated and fractional tracts 
of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co.; 

H. R. 9944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by Sedg- 
wick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial 
hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal 
building purposes; 

H. R. 13576. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to turn 
over to the Postmaster General, without charge therefor, a cer- 
tain building, or buildings, now located at Watertown, N. V.;: 

H. R. 13590. An act granting the consent of Congress to Sid 
Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River between the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, 
Okla: ; and 

H. R. 13724. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. KENYON presented the memorial of N. G. Coder and 
sundry other citizens of Letts, Iowa, remonstrating against 
universal military training, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, residents of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to pension soldiers of 
the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China 
relief expedition, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of Seattle 
Post, No. 18, American Legion, of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating 
against the passage of a compensation or bonus bill carrying 
with it any classification, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry rural free- 
delivery carriers of Columbus, Kans., praying for an increase 
in the salaries of rural letter carriers, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry post-office employees of 
Salina, of the Chamber of Commerce of Winfield, and of sun- 
dry post-office employees of Augusta, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Oberlin Post, No. 70, Ameri- 
ean Legion, of Oberlin, Kans., and a petition of Walter S. 
Chears Post, American Legion, of Larned, Kans., praying for 
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the enactment of legislation providing for adjusted compensa- 
tion to ex-service men, etc., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ASHURST presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Maricopa County, Ariz., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation placing an exorbitant tax on the sale of all stocks, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 


WOMEN’S BUREAU. 


Mr. KENYON. By direction of the Committee on Education 
and Labor I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 13229) to establish in the Department of Labor a 
bureau to be known as the women’s bureau, and I submit a 
report (No. 572) thereon. I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be substituted for Senate bill 4002 on the calendar, 
which is a similar bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. KENYON. Order of Business 477. It is a similar bill 
heretofore reported from the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senate bill will be in- 
definitely postponed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for vocational rehabilitation and 
return to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from 
the military or naval forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, as amended by the act of 
July 11, 1919, reported it without amendment. and submitted a 
report (No. 571) thereon. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred Senate resolution 324, declaring it the sense 
of the Senate that Northern Epirus, the Twelve Islands of the 
Aegean, and the western coast of Asia Minor should be awarded 
to Greece, etc., reported it without amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2903) to provide that robbery 
of a Federal reserve bank or member bank shall constitute a 
felony, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 570) thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3897) to amend sections 16 
and 26 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as 
the Federal farm loan act, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 574) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the 
promotion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, 
to repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the 
disposition, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 573) thereon. ; 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Senate a letter which I have received from 
quite a number of injured soldiers who are taking vocational 
training at the State College of Agriculture in Georgia. It is 
short and I would be glad to bave it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


ATHENS, GA., April 30, 1920. 
Senator HOKE SMITH, > 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: We the undersigned come to you in a p- 
peal for what we think is our rights. In regard to t bill that 
passed Congress recently, allowing the married men taking vocational 
yehabilitation training a raise of $5 per month and the single men a 
raise of $20 per month, we feel that we haye not had a square deal, 
so we appeal to you. 

In the first place, Senator, we were living on the very least that a 
people could live on in order that we might get the education that we 
need so eg: + Then, again, the United States Government and its offi- 
cials fixed the pay and allowances that our 9 families would 
receive while we were in the Army. And for the single men to get a 
raise of $20 and the married men a raise of $5, do you think it would 
be fair? We can’t answer for you, but we say no, 

Mr. Smith, don’t understand us to say that the single men are not 
in need of the raise; they are, and more than they are getting. So are 
we married men, 

Again, Senator, reason teaches us that one person can live on $100 
per month far more comfortably than two can on $120. With this in- 
Congress has just stepped in and taken $15 each month 
that our wives and children need so much, 

Mr. Smith, if we were able-bodied men we would not ask this of you 
but we are not. A great many of us are minus of arms and legs, an 
there is no indication of new ones growing on, so we feel that we have 
done our part as weli as the other fellow and we ask that we be com- 
pensated accordingly, 


rsonal a 


We could 115 on and tell you a great many more reasons why we 
should get t raise equalized, but we don’t think it necessary, for we 
feel that you will not let our wives and children suffer when there is 
W yp A care + ly to thi 1, addr 

vou sho care to reply to s appeal, address your correspond- 
ence to L. J. Highsmith, 144 Hickory Street, Athens, a. á 
With best wishes, we remain, 
THE REHABILITATION VOCATIONAL MARRIED Men’s CLUB 
OF THE GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


Athens, Ga. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have been absent 
from the Senate for two or three weeks, but I hardly think the 
situation can be such as is stated in the letter which has just 
been read from the desk. I feel that there must be some mistake 
about the suggested changes in legislation described in this let- 
ter, but I have presented the letter to the Senate, for I do not 
believe we have given that careful study to the condition of the 
injured ex-service men which we should have given. I am not 
particularly troubled about those who came home perfectly 
sound. I desire that the letter may be referred to the Committee 
„ Affairs, Which, as I understand, has control of the 
subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee has the matter under 
consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Utah informs me 
that the Committee on Finance has the matter under considera- 
tion, and I should therefore be glad to have the letter referred 
to that committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator from Georgia will 
yield to me for just a amens I think I can make some explana- 
tion of the present situation. The Committee on Education and 
Labor this morning made a report upon House bill 12266, which 
increases the compensation of both single and married ex-service 
men by $20 per month. That bill was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor to-day by the chairman [Mr. KEN- 
yon], the committee having this morning, by unanimous decision, 
ordered the bill to be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from New Mexico that the bill to which he refers has been re- 
ported this morning and is on the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I believe that bill will cover the 
point made by the letter which has been presented by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The letter will lie on the table, the 
bill having been reported to-day. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4323) to enforce the provisions of the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States with re- 
spect to elective franchise; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 5 

A bill (S. 4324) for the relief of William C. Brown; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4325) granting a pension to Henrietta M. Reeves 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. Mc > 

A bill (S. 4326) for the relief of George F. Ramsey ; 

A bill (S. 4327) for the relief of H. B. Banks; and 

A bill (S. 4328) for the relief of Roach, Stansell, Lowrance 
Bros. & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: $ 

A bill (S. 4829) granting an increase of pension to Herbert 8. 
Coheley (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

MARKETS ABROAD FOR AMERICAN COTTON. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 356), which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is aero requested and di- 
rected to instruet our consuls in foreign countries where American 
cotton is consumed to ascertain as near as possible what quantity of 
American cotton will be needed during the present year by the coun- 
tries in which they are located. Also, that they be requested to make 
suggestions as to means by which markets for American cotton may 
be enlarged and extended, and that this report be made as soon as 
practicable. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 9028. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Nez Perce National Forest, Idaho; 
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H. R. 9392. An act regulating the disposition of lands for- 
merly embraced in the grants to the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co.; 

H. R. 9825. An act authorizing certain railroad companies, or 
their successors in interest, to convey for public-road purposes 
certain parts of their rights of way; 

H. R. 10285. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

H. R. 10434. An act to add certain lands to the Targhee Na- 
tional Forést; and 

H. R. 13389. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of at public sale certain isolated and fractional tracts 
of Jands formerly embraced in the grant to the Orem & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

H. R. 9944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by Sedg- 
wick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial 
hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal 
building purposes; and 

H. R. 13576. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to turn 
over to the Postmaster General, without charge therefor, a cer- 
tain building, or buildings, now located at Watertown, N. Y.; 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 13590. An act granting the consent of Congress to Sid 
Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River between the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, 
Okla.; and 

H. R. 13724. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex. 

H. R. 6221. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in the Osage 
civilization-fund claim of the Osage Nation of Indians against 
the United States, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.). 
Morning business is closed. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, pursuant to the netice which I 
gave yesterday, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2) to pension soldiers of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief 
expedition. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
ef the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Pensions without amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should be glad to hear the 
Senator from Indiana explain this bill. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think the bill explains itself. I 
have no desire to address the Senate concerning it at this time, 
although I may do so later in case debate ensues concerning it 
which appears to develop any real occasion for me to speak. 

The bill provides for a system of pensions to the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and 
the Boxer expedition. It is 22 years since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War was fought, and this is the first pension legislation 
that has been proposed for the benefit of the survivors of that 
war. As I have said, I do not think I care to say anything 
concerning the merits of the bill at this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. This bill, as I understand its provisions, com- 
mits the Government of the United States to a policy of pen- 
sioning those who have been in the military or naval service, 
whether or not they receive injuries er incur disabilities. 

Mr. NEW. I think, Mr. President, that this bill commits 
the Government to no policy to which it is not already com- 
mitted. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator state that it is the policy of 
the United States to pension every person who has been in the 
naval or military service of the Government, no matter how 
brief the period, whether injured or not, whether suffering from 
any disabilities incurred in the line of service or directly or 
indirectly traceable to any service in behalf of the Govern- 
ment? I understand that this bill goes that far. 

Mr. NEW. This bill does not go that far. The bill says 
that the persons described in it shall be— 


2 not exceeding $30 per month and not less 

tuan $12 per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn 
support; and in determ ing such inability each and ey: 

“in duly considered and the aggregate of the dis: shown 

be rated. 

It is practically the same as the general pension law of 1890. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, it does provide 
pensions for all persons who were in the Army or the Navy 
during the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition for 90 days or more, whether they were 
in battle or not, whether they remained in the United States or 
not, whether they were exposed to any danger or not, and 
whether they received any injury or not. The bill goes further 
and grants pensions to all such persons, though they are in per- 
fect health or are rich and prosperous. It also pensions all who 
may now or hereafter suffer from any disability not the result 
of theirrown vicious habits, whether it was caused by such sery- 
ice or not, or whether or not it can be traced directly or remotely 
to such service. Is that not true? 

Mr. NEW. If they are suffering from any mental or physical 
disability or disabilities of a permanent character not the result 
of their own vicious habits. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will excuse me, they do not have 
io prove that the disabilities, mental or physical, from which 
they are suffering are traceable to their service in the Army. 

Mr. NEW. Not any more than they do under the pension law 
of 1890—in the same way. 

Mr. KING. The pension law of 1890 relating to the Civil War 
veterans? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator placing those who served in the 
Spanish-American War on the same basis as those who served 
in the Civil War? 

Mr. NEW. Oh, no, Mr. President; I am not instituting any 
comparisons whatever between American soldiers of any two 
wars. The man who has worn the uniform of his country and 
followed the flag in one war is as much entitled to consideration 
as the man who has followed it in another. He has gone into 
the military service of his country without any preknowledge of 
where that service was to take him, or how extensive it was to 
be, or anything of the kind. The soldier of the Spanish-American 
War was a volunteer soldier, and went in to do his duty by his 
country as he saw it, and he did it, and he did it surprisingly 
well, too. The soldier of the Spanish-American War has nothing 
whatever but praise and affection for the soldier of every other 
war in which the United States has ever engaged, and he is not 
setting himself up at all to be compared with the soldier of any 
other period, and nobody is making any extravagant claims for 
him, and nobody feels that he is called upon to make any apolo- 
gies for him, either. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit another 
interruption? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING, A moment ago the Senator used the expression 
that the Spanish-American War veteran was a volunteer sol- 
dier. Does this bill limit the pensions te be paid to the volun- 
teers, or does it extend them to all who served in the Sanr 
apts during the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, there are certain facts to be po 
sidered in connection with the Spanish-American War which, 
I think, would be somewhat surprising to all of us if we only 
stopped to recall them. They are things that are perfectly 
well known to us, but have probably passed from our recol- 
Carte in the 22 years that have elapsed since that war was 
fought. 

It is a fact that when war was declared between the United 
States and Spain the Regular Army of the United States con- 
sisted of less than 25,000 men. The soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War were almost all volunteers in the strict accept- 
ance of the term; and, as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumsBer] very correctly states, the Regular was a Volunteer 
soldier, too. They were all volunteers. There was no draft. 
The Regular Army, as I say, consisted of a few more than 24,000 
men, and the call was for 250,000 volunteers. It was responded 
to with a promptness that does infinite credit to the patriotism 
of the Anrerican youth of that day, just as the response to every 
other call for volunteers has done credit to the American youth 
of every other day in which one was ever made. The Senator 
frem Utah asks if I propose to compare the soldiers of the 
Spanish-American War with the soldiers of the Civil War. I 
say no; I am not comparing them with the soldiers of any other 
war. We are simply standing here saying that they were all 


-soldiers, and they are all entitled to equal treatment at the 


hands of their Government, so far as the treatment of the 
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soldier is concerned, 
Utah 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator will permit me just to conclude 
this sentence, as a matter of fact the records of The Adjutant 
General’s Office and the Surgeon General's Office show two 
things that I think will surprise the Senator from Utah a little, 
if his attention has not already been directed to them. One is 
that in the first five months of the Spanish-American War there 
were more volunteers, more men in the service of the Govern- 
ment, than there were in the first five months of the Civil 
War, and the fatalities of the first five months of the Span- 
ish-American War actually exceeded the fatalities of the 
first five months of the Civil War. I am not instituting any 
comparisons, no; but it is not at all amiss to state facts, and 
those are facts as shown by the official records of those two 
bureaus of the War Department. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not suggest, nor did I in- 
tend to institute a comparison between the Civil War veterans 
and those who entered the Army at the time of the war with 
Spain. I merely inquired whether the Senator sought to place 
those in the service of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War upon the same basis as those who were in the 
Civil War. 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I did not express my meaning clearly. 
What I had in mind was to inquire whether it is the purpose 
of the bill to employ the same standard as a basis for pensions 
for all persons who were in the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War. Of course, I would not suggest a comparison 
between the valor of the Civil War yeterans and the valor of 
those who participated in the Spanish-American War. All did 
their duty, and the American soldier in every war has done 
his duty, and in any future war he will live up to the high 
standards established by the heroic conduct of those who have 
offered themselves in defense of the honor of our country. 

If the Senator from Indiana has concluded, I ask that the 
report be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the report. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. 
New on April 16, 1920, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2) 
to pension soldiers of the War with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
aed os the China relief expendition, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon within the recommendation that the bill do pass 
without amendment, 

The report of the Committee on Pensions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives hereto appended is adopted, and the passage of the bill is 
recommended, 

{House Report No. 132, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, having had under consideration the bil! 
(II. R. 2) to pension soldiers of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition, beg leave to report the 
same with the recommendation that it do pass. 

This bill follows largely the act of June 27, 1890, which was the 
first legislation enacted by Congress for the relief of Civil War soldiers 
suffering from disabilities not contracted in the military service. The 
provisions of that act are virtually unchanged except as to the rates of 
pension allowed. The act of 1590 poran a maximum of $12 and a 
minimum of $6 per month. This bil 8 a maximum of $30 and a 
minimum of $12. The committee feels warranted in recommending 
these advances, believing that the largely increased cost of living is 
sufficient justification for its action. any of these veterans, who 
freely volunteered their services in response to their country’s call, are 
living in abject poverty and distress. Lower rates of pension would be 
inadequate to afford proper relief. 

The committee submits herewith a memorandum from the Bureau of 
Pensions, giving an estimate of its probable cost: = 1 

Jux 16, X 


“ Probable cost of the bill (H. R. 2) to pension soldiers of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedi- 
tion for the first three years, should it become a law, as ascertained by 
comparison with results of the first three years under the act of June 
27, 1890: The bill follows the invalid provision of said act, except 
that the maximum and minimum rates are $30 and $12 per month as 
against $12 and $6 per month under the act, which would make the 
cost of the bill per pensioner somewhat more than double. 

“The number of men engaged in the War with Spain, ete., was about 
one-seyenth the number engaged in the Clyil War, the estimated num- 
bers being 312,000 and 2,213,365, respectively. 


I want to say to the Senator from 


“The results for the first three years under the act of June 27. 1890, 
in numbers of invalids on the roll at the close of the years and the 
totals paid each year, are as follows: 
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“Taking one-seventh of the number of pensioners and two-sevenths 
of the amount paid in each year as approximating the cost of the Dill 
in the first three years after enactment, the results are as follows: 


The burden of proving many of these indigent, disabled veterans 
e 


with the necessities of life has to a great extent rested upon their 
former comrades and the Spanish War organizations to which they 
belong. The committee believes that the existence of such conditions 
should not longer be permitted, and that it is the duty of a just and 

nerous Government to make suitable provisions for Those who have 

n its defenders in times of stress and danger. 

These men served in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and in tha 
insanitary camps within our borders. They contracted malaria, fevers, 
and many of the diseases prevalent in tropical countries. Thousands 
of them, unable to trace their disabilities to their service, after a lapse 
of more than 20 years, are receiving no pension, and under existing 
laws can never be pensioned. They have waited patenty; and now, 
after a lapse of more than 20 years, have appealed to Congress for a 
small measure of relief. 

The act of June 27, 1890, in its application to Federal soldiers, was 
by sreason of existing conditions largely sectional, But the benefits 
of this bill would be extended in equitable proportion to Spanish War 
soldiers in every State of the Union. There was no sectionalism in 
response to the call of President McKinley in 1898 for volunteers, Each 
State did its full duty and sent its full quota, The readiness of every 
section to meet the situation demonstrated that the Nation was re- 
united in spirit and purpose. The sons of the North and the South 
alike took up arms in defense of their common country. 

The committee feels that discussion of the merits of the pension 
system is not necessary. The country has been committed to it vir- 
tually throughout its history. The care of those who have borne the 
brunt of the battle has been and is regarded as a sacred obligation of 
the Republic. To the extension of this just protection to the disabled 
veterans embraced in this bill the committee is of one mind, and unani- 
mously recommends it to the favorable consideration of the House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I realize that nothing which can 
be said in this body or in the other branch of the National Leg- 
islature will prevent the passage of this bill or any other pen- 
sion bill that may be offered. The country seems to be pension 
mad, and Congress is similarly affected. 

Can it be that the approach of a national election has any 
relation to the demand for immediate pension legislation? 

The political air is full of pension qualities. I am not so 
Sanguine that back among the sober and serious persons, who 
are the real power in this Nation, there is that insistent de- 
mand for pensions and bounties and gratuities that we are 
led to believe is sweeping over the land. I know, however, 
that there are those who are urging that the Federal Govern- 
ment grant pensions to all persons over a given age, whether 
they have been in the military or naval service of the United 
States or not. 

The saine schools teach that pensions should be granted by 
the United States to all persons who are in any way disabled 
or who are unable to earn a livelihood. These individuals utterly 
fail to comprehend the nature of the Federal Government or the 
limitations placed upon it. They point to monarchical Govern- 
ments of Europe and urge that inasmuch as civil and old-age 
pensions are pail by some the United States should follow that 
example. I am not discussing the propriety or impropriety of 
granting pensions of this character by the various States in the 
United States. Uniess they are restricted by State constitu- 
tional limitations they have the right and power to adopt this 
policy. I am only considering the question from the stand- 
point of the power of the Federal Government. It is obvious 
that the States have the power to do many things which the 
Federal Government could not do. 

There is a growing hysteria, which finds an outlet in wild 
and visionary schemes, calling for governmental control over 
private affairs; a paternalistic regulation of individuals and 
States; a submergence of the States in the Federal Government; 
and an all-persuasive collectivism which is destructive of the 
virile qualities and Anglo-Saxon characteristics which have made 
the people of the States of this Union the most progressive and 
self-reliant people upon the earth and this Republic the most 
powerful instrument for liberty and freedom that the world 
has eyer produced. 

Mr. President, there must be no decadence in the moral quali- 
ties which influence and guide the American people. There 
must be no flabby and flaccid political organism; the strenuous 
life now more than ever is essential to the development and 
preseryation of the high qualities for which this Nation stands. 

We want no anemic virtues. We néed rugged and sterling 
national and individual traits now as never before. I have 
sometimes thought, when encountering the influences which seek 
to effeminate the American people and lead them to believe that 
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they must rely upon the Government for life and health and 
being, that we needed a strong blast from the bugle of Theodore 
Roosevelt or Andrew Jackson. 

We should be awakened to the fact that all power is in the 
people, not in the Government; that when the people surrender 
that power and transfer it to a Government, no matter its 
name, the freedom of the people will be lost and a tyrannous 
external authority will be created. 

Mr. President, these observations may not be germane to the 
pending measure, and yet the persistent talk of pensions and 
governmental aid and control inevitably develop the situation 
which I have imperfectly glimpsed and suggested. 

Mr. President, it would seem from the statements of the 
Senator from Indiana that the Government has entered upon a 
policy of service“ pensions. Under this plan, as I under- 
stand the Senator, all persons are to be pensioned who at any 
time entered the military or naval service of the United States. 

The Senator, of course, did not state the proposition quite 
so nakedly as I have put it, but his position logically must lead 
te that end. 

Reeently we passed what is known as the Fuller bill, that 
gave $50 per month to all persons who were in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the Civil War. 
In. order to obtain this pension the beneficiary need not have 
seen a battle or been within a thousand miles of a battle field. 
He need not have been wounded and he need not be in poor 
health. He may be rich and prosperous, and yet he draws a 
pension from the Government of $50 per month. It is a service 
pension. 

The pending measure is framed along the same lines. 

Moreover, the Fuller bill granted pensions to widows far re- 
moved, who may have been married and divorced a score of 
times. It also extends to parents and alleged dependents whose 
relationship is not very intimate. 

Of course, we will be called upon soon to amend this bill and 
increase the pensions and extend its provisions to the relatives 
of those who are provided for in the bill. 

Referring te the Fuller bill, it was urged, Mr. President, 
that because of the high cost of living the Government should 
increase the pensions which heretofore had been granted to 
those who were in the military or naval service of the Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War; and, pursuant to that repre- 
sentation, notwithstanding a pension bill was passed not long 
ago upon representations made that no further appeal to Con- 
gress would be made, a bill was passed increasing the amount, 
as stated, to $50 per month. Of course, that bill did not super- 
sede pensions which were granted by specific bills, which aggre- 
gated thousands and tens of thousands, and in many instances 
the pensions provided by special bills exceed the amount pro- 
vided in the so-called Fuller bill. 

It may be, Mr. President, that we are committed to a policy 
of pensioning everybody who has responded to the call of his 
country whenever we have been engaged in any wars with ether 
nations. I shall regret if that is the policy of this Republic. 
I shall regret if we announce it to be the permanent poliey of 
this Government to pension everybody who has enlisted in the 
Army or in the Navy, and who has served but a few days or 
a few weeks, and has suffered no disability, has not been 
wounded, has been in no battle, has participated in no conflict. 

I am not able to take the view expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], and which apparently seems 
to be the view of the overwhelming majority of the Senate and 
of Congress, namely, that everybody must receive a pension if 
he enlists or is drafted for a few days’ service in the Army or 
in the Navy. 

I do believe in liberal pensions for those who served their 
country upon the deep or upon the field of battle, and who 
received wounds and injuries or suffered disabilities which im- 
pair their health or make it impossible or more difficult for 
them to engage in the pursuits and avocations of life. The 
Government should be liberal in caring for the wounded, for the 
sick, for the disabled, for those who while in the military or 
naval service of their country were in any manner injured or 
thereafter suffered from any disability which can be traced to 
such service. And the widows and orphans of those who gave 
their lives for their country should be generously provided for. 

Mr. President, I believe in liberal and generous pensions for 
those who have suffered for their country.. It is this policy of 
service pensions that I am criticizing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wanted to ask the Senator if he did not 
realize that many men who served in the Spanish-American 
War are really suffering from injuries incurred in the service 
which they can not establish as the result of such service? This 


pension bill gives pensions only to those who are disabled for 
the performance of manual labor, which disabilities are not the 
result of their own vicious habits, and it further gives pensions 
to those who have arrived at the age of 62 years. I think this 
is a fair and just measure and E hope it may soon be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator 
corroborates what I have been stating, that this is a service 
pension bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. But, Mr. President, it requires that a man 
should have served 90 days. 

Mr. KING. Yes; served 90 days. It is not a bill granting 
pensions for actual service upon the battle field. If a man 
enlisted for service in the military branch of the United States 
and was there 90 days, if he did not leave his own home, if he 
did not leave the camp to which he went, he would receive a 
pension under this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator knows 
that they all did leave their home camps. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that many of them did not. 
leave the camps to which they were sent for training. I know. 
that many who enlisted did not go to Cuba or go to the Phil- 
ippines. There were thonsands who did not leave the United 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true, Mr. President. I think a ma- 
jority of those in the Spanish-American War did not Ieave the 
United States. But what I meant was that they left their. 
homes. I understood the Senator to say that many of them did 
not leave their homes. 

Mr. KING. I am inelined to think that some of them did 
not go very far away from their homes; that the camps were 
so near their homes that, comparatively speaking, they were 
within a sione’s throw of their homes during the period of their 
enlistment. The Senator knows that a very large portion, per- 
haps a majority, of those who enlisted in the Spanish-American 
War did not leave the confines of the United States. I am not 
saying that at all to their discredit, beeause they possessed the 
same spirit possessed by our boys who enlisted or were drafted! 
in the present war. They were resentful because they were 
retained in the United States. They wanted to get over the 
seas and do their part in driving back the forces of the Central 
Empires, 

Mr. CURTIS. That was the statement I intended to make, 
that they were all anxious to go over, and many of them appealed’ 
to the President to be sent over, and could not go because the 
Government did not have the transports, or the troops were not 
— overseas, 

KING. Unquestionably. I do not mean to draw any, 
1 whatever between the patriotism of those who re- 
mained in the United States and that of those who went to 
Cuba or to Porto Rico or to the Philippine Islands. I recan 
that some of the troops enlisted in my own State for the Spanish- 
American War were not privileged te go to the Philippine. 
Islands or to 
be sent beyond the United States. However, they were brave 
and splendid Americans and would have gladly given their 
lives for their country. It will be remembered by Senators 
that some of the Utah troops reached the Philippine Islands, 
There they did heroic and gallant service. The “ Utah Bat- 
tery * achieved fame and brought honor to the State and to our 
country. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state to the Senator that I made a spe- 
cial trip to W: ngton to have the Twentieth Kansas sent to 
the Philippines and the Twenty-third Kansas sent to Cuba. 

Mr. KING. But this bill provides, Mr. President, that any 
person who has reached the age of 62 years shall be placed 
upon the pension roll, and his pension increases as he advances 
in years. When he reaches the age of 68 years the monthly 


pension is increased. When he reaches the age of 72 years his 


pension is still further increased. When he reaches the age 
of 75 years the maximum amount provided by this bill is 
awarded to him. These pensions are not dependent in the 
slightest degree upon whether or not he was injured or wounded 
or suffered any disability. His health may be perfect. He 
may be living in wealth and affluence, and still under the pro- 
visions of this bill be would be pensioned. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there not some provision in the 
bill which limits it to those who need it? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Are they to be pensioned without 
regard to their wealth or their earning capacity? 

Mr. KING. Absolutely. That is the theory of the bill, if I 
interpret it aright. 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield? 


go to Cuba. The war ended before they could! 
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Mr. KING. I should be glad to have the Senator correct 
me if I am wrong. â 

Mr. NEW. The language of the bill is, after describing those 
to whom it shall refer— 
who are now or who may hereafter be suffering from any mental or 
physical disability or disabilities of a permanent character, not the 
result of their own vicious habits, which so incapacitates them from the 
T iai of manual labor as to render them unable to earn a sup- 
port. 

It seems to me that that is broad enough. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator insist that the provisions found 
on page 2 are qualified and limited by the words to which the 
Senator has just called attention? 


Mr. NEW. Yes; I do. 

Mr. KING. I do not think that the construction of the Sen- 
ator is correct, if he will pardon me. On page 2 the language 
is: 


Provided, That any such person who bas reached the age of 62 years 
shall. upon making proof of such fact, be placed upon the pension roll, 

Mr. NEW. If that is the language to which the Senator re- 
fers, I misunderstood him. The age limit is not qualified by 
the other provision on page 1, of course. 

Mr. KING. Then the statement which I made a moment 
ago is correct, namely, that when a person reaches the age of 
€2 years he is entitled to a pension regardless of his physical 
or mental condition? 

Mr. NEW. Absolutely. 
meant to provide. 

Mr. KING. He may be, as I said a. moment aga, living in 
affluence and luxury; he may be receiving $10,000 or $100,000 
a year from his efforts, mental or physical; he may not be in 
need of any aid from the Government, but we propose to pen- 
sion-him anyway. That is the theory of the bill. 

Mr. NEW. That is true, but I ask the Senator from Utah 
if, in his zeal to safeguard the interests of the Treasury, he 
thinks that any man who had the patriotism to go out and 
fight for his country, is going to apply for a pension when he 
is fixed financially as the Senator describes? I think he is 
safeguarding the Treasury against raids from the wrong indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator review the cases which may 
have come under his own cognizance, cases to which his atten- 
tion has been invited? I think he will find that persons of 
high standing, some of them not only earning large sums in 
their professions, but some of them possessing millions, have 
been paid pensions from the ‘Treasury of the United States 
for services during the Civil War? The records of the Pension 
Office will disclose that those men—and I do not challenge their 
patriotism at all—did not feel any impropriety in taking the 
pensions provided by law. 

Mr. NEW. Probably not; and I see no impropriety in their 

Going it, either. They were at least in the Army and served 
thelr country. 
- Mr. KING. I thought that the Senator was making an argu- 
ment to the effect that no person who was wealthy and who 
had reached the age of 62 years, or who did not need the pen- 
sion, would make a demand for it. I thought he challenged 
the inference that might be deduced from my observation that 
persons who did not need the pension would not ask it. His 
contention, I understood, was that they would not take the 
pension from the Government. Now he admits that they would, 
and that there would be no impropriety in doing it. : 

Mr. NEW. I do not think there is the slightest impropriety 
in their doing it, and I think the United States Government is 
amply justified in taking that sort of attitude toward the men 
who wore the uniform in time of war. What I say is that I 
do not believe there is the slightest danger of the United States 
Treasury being subjected to any considerable drain as the result 
of pensions being granted to individuals under the conditions set 
forth by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator, as I understand him now—and 
I do not mean to be at all offensive, of course; I could not be 
toward my distinguished friend—has shifted his position. I was 
insisting that the pension bill provided that we should pension 
those who did not need it, who were worth millions, who suffered 
no injury or disability, and who are in perfect health. The Sen- 
ator interrupted me to say, as I understood him, that we need 
haye no apprehension that those persons would draw their pen- 
sions or drain the Treasury of the United States. Of course, 
they will not drain the Treasury of the United States. It is 


That is exactly what the bill is 


already drained. It will continue to be drained as long as the 
policy back of this bill, and other bills which the Republican 
Party is sponsoring and that some Democrats are aiding in 
passing, is perpetuated in this body and in the country, 


Mr. NEW. I will admit that the Treasury of the United States 
is being drained, but it is not being drained by the soldiers who 
fought for the United States. 

Mr. KING. Of course $300,000,000 a year, which we will 
pay for the year 1920 to the survivors of the Civil War and their 
families, is not much. Three hundred million dollars constituted 
one-third of the total revenue of the Government a short time 
prior to our entry into the present war. Three hundred million 
dollars would have purchased all of the property in some of the 
States of the Union prior to the war with Germany. Of course, 
$300,000,000 is not much. I am not complaining about it. 

The $300,000,000 which we paid to the survivors of the Civil 
War last year, and we will pay that much or more this coming 
year, is only a small fraction of what this Republican Congress 
is going to appropriate for the coming fiscal year. Notwith- 
standing the protestations for economy, this Congress will 
probably appropriate five or six billion dollars for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. This bill, of course, swells this 
tremendous volume and demands additional taxes from the 
American people, but that question does not seem to address 
itself to Republican statesmen. We are more interested in 
spending the money that is not in the Treasury of the United 
States than we are in pursuing a course of providence and 
ecenomy and efficiency in the administration of the affairs of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, it would seem that Congress does not know 
what economy or efficiency Is. It has been said that this session 
of Congress has been engaged in an orgy and saturnalia of 
extravagance and waste and profligacy in the expenditure of 
public funds. The war was over on the 11th day of November, 
1918. Our expenditures before the war were substantially a 
billion dollars a year. Our expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, will be more than $6,000,000,000, and 
our expenditures for the coming year, which will end on the 30th 
of June, 1921, will be at least that amount, if not more. 

If the Republican Party is not rebuked at the next election 
and a party elected which is pledged to economy, I venture the 
prediction that it will reach that stupendous sum. In discuss- 
ing this question, as well as all others, I desire and hope to be 
fair, and will therefore state that I can not pay any particular 
compliment to my own party for its effort to check the ex- 
travugant appropriations made and enforce economy in the 
administration of governmental affairs. I shall not defend my 
own party when I conceive that it has confederated with Re- 
publicans in improper appropriations and has transgressed the 
rules of sound and economical administration. 

As I had occasion to say a few days ago, the Democratic 
Party knows better than to be wasteful and extravagant. It 
knows that its history from Jefferson's time to Wilson's day is 
a glorious one; that it has always stood for efficient and honest 
administration of public affairs. It has a glorious history, and 
all Democrats should vindicate the principles for which their 
party stands. If it is guilty of extravagance, it should be more 
severely condemned than the Republican Party, because that 
party proverbially has been wasteful and inefficient in the 
affairs of government and lias not professed as high standards 
of public morality as has the Democratic Party. We bave 
professed economy, and yet we have so far surrendered to this 
spendthrift spirit that we joined in some of the appropriations 
that ought not to have been made at a time when the burdens 
of the Government are sọ tremendous and when the taxpayers 
of the country will have great difficulty in finding the means 
with which to meet the obligations placed upon them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has very kindly yielded 
to me to offer an amendment to the bill. I am called out of 
the Senate and can not remain longer just now. 

I desire to offer an amendment which I proposed to H. R. 
9369, known as the Fuller pension bill, which passed some days 
ago. I offer the same amendment to it, and the President 
will remember it was suggested that it had better be offered 
to the bill which is now pending. 

I will read the amendment which I propose to offer. 
pose as section 8 to the pending bill to insert: 


Sec. 3. That from and after the approval of this act all persons 
whose names are on the pension roll, and who, while in the service 
of the United States in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and in the 
line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot or been totally dis- 
abled in the same, shall recelve a pension at the rate of $ r 
mouth; that all persons who, in such service and in like manner, shall 
have lost an arm at or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, 
or been totally disabled in the same, shall receive u pension at the 
rate of $65 per month; that all persons who, in such service and in 
like manner, shal! have lost an arm at the shoulder joint or a leg at 
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the hip joint, or so near the shoulder or hip joint, or. 


where the same 
is in such condition as to prevent the use of an artificial limb, sball 


a nth ; all persons 
— oc k rice 255 in Tike 4 ag a ike oat one hand and 
one foot, or been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension 
at the rate of $90 per month, 

The amendment which I now propose is in the so-called 
Fuller bill, and applies to those who served in the Civil War. 
I had no objection to that provision in the bill, and, in fact, 
supported it. Now I desire to make the same rule applicable 
to those who have been permanently disabled in the Spanish- 
American War and the Army generally. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I observe that the Senator proposes to 
provide for those who lost both legs and both arms. Does he 
not think he ought to make some provision for a man who lost 
both eyes and is totally blind? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. I would be glad to have 
that added. > 

There is no reason in the world why the men who served 
their country in the Spanish-American War or who have been 
serving the country in the Regular Army, which is entirely 
overlooked in all this pension legislation, and who have been 
totally disabled, should not receive a pension at the hands of 
the Goyernment in the way I have suggested in the proposed 
amendment, 

I think my friend, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina], takes 
a pessimistic view of all this pension legislation. He is dis- 
posed to upbraid not only the Republicans but his Democratic 
colleagues also who happen to stand with the Republicans in 
the matter of pension legislation. I am not afraid to stand 
for it, Mr. President; I am not afraid to stand with my coun- 
try to do justice to the men who have served the country; and 
it’does not make any difference to me how much it costs, if it 
is within the bounds of reason, and within the capability and 
possibility of payment by this rich Government of ours. 

My plea is that the Spanish-American War yeteran who lost 
a limb and has become totally disabled, and the soldier who 
served in the Regular Army and became totally disabled, as 
provided in this section, shall be treated as the soldier of the 
Civil War has been treated. 

Mr. President, may I say in this connection that there are 
very few men who will be pensioned under the amendment 
which I have offered? There are a few men in the Regular 
Army who while in the service lost an arm or a leg and are not 
receiving the benefits which the Civil War veterans receive 
under legislation applicable to them. There are a few men 
who served in the Spanish-American War who lost limbs who 
are covered by the amendment which I have offered who are 
not now receiving pensions. It is to meet those cases, Mr. 
President, that I propose this amendment. 

When I offered the amendment, in the first instance, to the 
Fuller bill, the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumsBer] suggested that he would not oppose it if it were 
offered to.a bill which was intended for the relief of Spanish- 
American War veterans, and I understood the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] to say he would not oppose 
such an amendment. I am, therefore, proposing it now because 
it is entirely germane to the subject of the bill now pending, 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Oregon if he will not accept the amendment which I will now 
suggest? At the end of the printed amendment I suggest that 
there be inserted the following words: 


and that all persons who, in such service and in like manner, shall 
have lost both eyes, or been totally disabled in the same or who, in 
such service and in like manner, sustained injuries that proved the 
direct cause of the subsequent total loss of the sight of both eyes, 
shall receive a pension at the rate of $100 per month. 


Such a provision will take care of the totally blind. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I am perfectly willing to perfect my 
amendment by adding to it the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina. I should like now to have the 
amendment stated as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
tion 3 the following: 


Sec. 3. That from and after the approval of this act all persons 
whose names are on the pension roll, and who, while in the service of 
the United States in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps and in the line 
of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot or been totally disabled 
in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $60 per month; that 
all persons who, in such service and in like manner, shall have lost 
an arm at or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, or been 
totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of 

65 per month; that all persons who, in such service and in like 
manner, shall have lost an arm at the shoulder joint or a leg at the 
hip joint; or so near the shoulder or hip joint, or where the same is 
in such condition as to prevent the use of an artificial limb, shall 


It is proposed to insert as sec- 


IX 40 


receive a pension at the rate of 872 per month; and that all persons 
who, in such service and in like manner, shall have lost one hand and 
one foot, or been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension 
at the rate of $90 per month; and that all persons who, in such serv- 
ice and in like manner, shall have lost both eyes, or been totally 
disabled in the same or who, in such service and in like manner, sus- 
tained injuries that proved the direct cause of the subsequent total 
loss of the sight of both eyes, shall receive a pension at the rate of 
$100 per month. 

Mr. NEW rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
Kine] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Indiana desire to inter- 
rupt me? ~ 

Mr. NEW. I merely desire to make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon |Mr. OHAMBERLATIN }. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. I do not wish now to say that I will not accept 
the amendment that the Senator from Oregon has offered. 
I desire an opportunity to read it, which I did not have the 
other day when he called my attention to it. I also desire an 
opportunity to obtain some figures for which I have sent before 
I finally pass judgment on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asmorstr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before the Senator from Indiana 
takes his seat I desire to suggest it is evident that the pending 
bill can not be finished this morning before 2 o'clock. There ia 
on the calendar a short bill for the benefit of injured soldiers 
who are now taking rehabilitation training, which has been 
unanimously reported from the committee this morning. It has 
passed the other House. It contains a provision for a small in- 
crease of $20 per month for a certain class of ex-service men 
who are taking rehabilitation training. It is very important to 
them that they get the benefit of the proposed legislation at once. 
I do not believe the bill will take any time or that there will be 
any opposition to it, If the Senator from Indiana can not finish 
his bill to-day, if he would allow us 10 minutes to consider the bill 
to which I refer and to pass it, it will give immediate relief to men 
who need immediate relief. ~ 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one moment. I brought to the 
attention of the Senate this morning x letter from some 30 men 
who have lost arms or legs and others who have been seriously 
injured, suggesting -that the bill only carried $5 increase to 
Single men and $20 increase to married men. The bill reported 
to-day carries an increase of $20 to both, and it is conceded on 
all sides that it is essential to enable them to pay their expenses 
and to continue their rehabilitation studies. Many of them are 
really suffering now by reason of their condition. I believe the 
Senator from Indiana will lose no time on his bill by yielding 
to my request, because he can not finish his bill by 2 o'clock 
to-day, when the unfinished business will come up. If he will 
now let us have a few minutes’ time for the consideration of the 
bill to which I refer, I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] 
will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia will 
give me his cooperation in pressing the pending bill, I think we 
can complete it well within the morning hour. Then I shall he 
glad to join him in trying to get his bill through in what remains 
of the morning hour. I am very sorry that I can not yield to 
oblige the Senator, for I always like to oblige a colleague 
wherever it is possible. However, it not possible now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] has just reiterated the views which he has so 
eloquently expressed upon other occasions. It is a pleasant 
task to stand here and eulogize the American boy who has 
served his country. There is very great pleasure in praising 
the heroism and the valor and the manly and chivalrous con- 
duct and qualities of the American soldier. But that pleasant 
task is often the prelude to demands for huge appropriations. 

I presume the popular thing, Mr. President, is to favor appro- 
priations. I know that the severest condemnation which I have 
received since I have been in the Senate, aside from that which 
came from certain radicals, has resulted from my opposition to 
appropriations. Men want appropriations out of the Federal 
Treasury. The Federal Government is, under the modern view, 
a huge dispenser of bounties, gifts, bonuses, and largesses; it 
is to be used as a sort of sponge to suck taxes out of the people, 
and then to be squeezed in order that the accumulations. shall 
be distributed to the people. It is forgotten that in the process 
of absorbing and dispensing taxes that there is an immense 
portion of them expended in salaries, in overhead expenses, in 
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waste, hnd in inefficiency, so that the amount finally paid to 
the people is materially less in quantity than that collected from 
the 


m. 

If I wanted to do the popular thing I would enthusiastically 
support this bill. I have no doubt the Senator from Indiana 
will receive hundreds of letters and telegrams congratulating 
him upon his splendid and patriotic course in championing this 
bill, Of course, I do not mean to say that such expressions 
would influence the Senator in the slightest degree in what he 
conceives to be his duty, because all who know the distinguished 
Senator appreciate that he is actuated by the highest spirit of 
patriotism and devotion to duty. It is a fact, however, that 
many of the American people are deeply interested in securing 
appropriations from the Federal Treasury and opposition to 
their wishes does not meet with their approval. Appeals are 
made, as the Senator knows, for Federal appropriations for sub- 
jects that are purely local in their nature or come within the 
activities and duties and responsibilities of individuals. The 
Federal Government is constantly appealed to by individuals, 
communities, and States for appropriations to aid them in mat- 
ters that are clearly local or individual or pertain only to the 
States. 

That spirit, Mr. President, and the feeling that the Federal 
Government is a dispenser of gifts and bounties have so strongly 
taken possession of many of the American people that they 
seek to repudiate responsibilities which rest upon them; the 
States are shirking their duties and responsibilities and abdi- 
cating power and authority which under our form of govern- 
ment rest upon them. There seems to be a mad rush for Fed- 
eral aid and Federal interposition in respect of matters that are 
purely local or individual or State in character. 

The latest manifestation of this spirit is found in the per- 
sistent appeals for pension bills—not pensions for those who 
have been hurt, who have been wounded, or who have suf- 
fered disability in the service of their country; as I have 
stated, bills of that character we should gladly support—but 
appeals are made for appropriations and gifts and bounties for 
individuals, organizations, and enterprises that should not re- 
ceive cognizance from the Federal Government. 

My good friend from Oregon has just alluded to an amend- 
ment which he suggested to the Fuller bill, and has called 
attention to the fact that he intends to offer that amendment, 
with some modification, to the pending bill. No one, Mr, 
President, can object to pensions being paid to those who re- 
ceived injuries while in the military or naval service of our 
country. I will join with the Senators from Oregon and In- 
diana, and with any other Senator, in providing liberal and just 
pensions for all soldiers and sailors who suffered disabilities 
in the service of their country, but I am opposed to mere 
service pensions—to giving men pensions merely beeause they 
were nominally in the military or naval service but a few 
days, and who never saw a battle field, never participated in 
any clash of arms, never heard the roar of cannen, or suffered 
any disability whatever. 

As I have stated, this bill does not even limit its provisions 
to those who need pensions or those who are suffering from 
any physical or mental disability. The command is for all 
whose names appear upon the military or naval rolis of the 
United States during the period of the Spanish-American War 
to come forward and receive pensions from the Government. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah par- 
don me? 

Mr. KING. I promised to yield first to the Senator from 
Georgia. As soon as I have yielded to him I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wanted to add to 
what I said a few minutes ago a word further upon the im- 
portance of immediate action on this bill, H. R. 12266. It is 
only a bill to increase $20 a month the allowance for soldiers 
who were injured in the recent war who are now taking re- 
habilitation training, and it is the opinion of all that this in- 
crease is essential to enable them to pay their expenses. It is a 
‘measure that we can not well delay, and it stands upon a sub- 
‘stantially different footing from the bill now before the Senate. 
That is a bill looking toward permanent compensation to these 
Spanish-American veterans, and its consideration will not be 
finished to-day. It can come up to-morrow. It started with the 
right of way this morning. I will vote to-morrow m to 
take it up as soon as we finish the consideration of the other bill 
to which I refer. l 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia intro- 
duces the personal element into this matter somewhat.. If the 
Senator from Utah will yield to me for a moment 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Indiana. 


Mr. NEW. I should like to say that I, too, have personal 
reasons for wanting to get through with the consideration of 
this bill at the earliest possible moment. I have made arrange- 
ments to leave Washington to-morrow evening, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has given notice that he pro- 
poses to address the Senate to-morrow on a subject of very 
great importance, and I very earnestly hope that opportunity 
will be given for consideration and a vote on this bill without 
the interposition of other measures, which, however pressing 
they may be, are no more pressing than this. Notice was duly 
given yesterday that this bill would be brought up at this time, 
and it is up pursuant to that motion, and, as I said awhile ago, 
if the Senator from Georgia will cooperate in bringing about a 
vote on this bill, I think we can get it out of the way in time 
to permit the consideration of the bill to which he refers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the bill now before 
the Senate can be disposed of by 2 o’clock. Substantial amend- 
ments have been offered to it. It involves a very large sum of 
money. It involves questions of great importance, involving the 
policy of the United States, and I do not believe it will be dis- 
posed of by 2 o'clock to-day. It is for that reason, in part, 
that I suggest the substitution of House bill 12266, and, Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 12266. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Knox Smith, Ga. 
Ball France e Smith, Md, 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McKellar Smith, S. C. 
Calder Gay Nelson Smoot 
Capper Glass New Sutherland 
Chamberlain Gronna Nugent Swanson 
olt Overman Thomas 
Comer Harris Phipps Tramniell 
Culberson Harrison Pittman Underwood 
is Henderson Pomerene Wadsworth 
ial Jones, Wash. an Walsh, Mass, 
Dillingham Kenyon Sheppard Warren 
Edge eyes Simmons Williams 
Elkins Dg Smith, Ariz, Wolcott 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is necessarily absent, due 
— illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 

y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Since I made the motion to proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 12266, the bill reported this 
morning from the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor has come 
into the Chamber, and I have had a conference with him; I 
yield to his view that it is not advisable to press the motion at 
this tinre. I know he will seek to bring it up at the next morn- 
ing hour when an opportunity is presented, and for that reason 
I think it best not to press the motion. It is therefore my pur- 
pose to withdraw the motion, with the consent of the Senate. 

I am very deeply interested in the measure. I consider it of 
immediate importance, and I believe I explained before that 
evidently the information received by the wounded soldiers, 
contained in the letter which I presented to the Senate earlier 
in the day, was inaccurate. I do not know upon what they. 
predicated it, but this bill meets the very criticism that they 
suggested. It adds $20 a month to the anrount received by mar- 
ried men as well as single men, and does not discriminate be- 
tween the two. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question in that connection, I have received a num- 
ber of communications, not exactly of the character referred 
to by the Senator, but the inquiries were with respect to the 
relief to be granted those who were injured in the recent war, 
and what provision the Government actually had made to care 
for them and to educate them, vocationally or otherwise. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am reasonably familiar with the 
provisions with reference to vocational rehabilitation. There 
is a provision, and many are now taking advantage of it, by, 
which those injured in the service, where the injuries interfere 
with their capacity to perform the callings which they have 
pursued before their injury, can be sent to schools and colleges 
to receive general and technical training with the view of fit- 
ting them to resume activities in life. The difficulty recently, 
has been that on account of the increased expenses incident to 
their studies and work they were unable to get along on the 
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amount they were receiving.. This bill from the House increases 
by $20 a month the amount received by both the single and 
the married men, carrying the payments to the single men up 
to $100 a month, and the payments to the married men up to 
$120 a month. It has been unanimously reported out by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and I feel sure that it will 
pass the Senate without resistance, 

Mr. KENYON. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON, The vocational training bill is not before the 
Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. I rose and asked permission 
to withdraw my motion to have the bill taken up, mentioning 
the fact that the Senator from Iowa had come into the Cham- 
ber, and that he really has charge of it, and I stated that it is 
his purpose to call it up at the earliest possible moment. Then 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. KINd] asked me a further question, 
and I was trying to answer it. 

Mr. KING. Before the Senator from Georgia takes his seat 
I would like to have him explain the justification of these 
criticisms of the Vocational Board. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would take so long a time 
that I could not undertake to go into it now. There are a 
great many of them which are entirely unjust. Necessarily 
there are occasional failures to connect meritorious cases with 
proper training, but, as a whole, my advices from the men who 
are receiving the training are very commendatory. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, a number of 
letters which I have received would seem to lead to the belief 
that the board has eeased to function. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I feel sure sueh a view does injus- 
tice to the board. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEW. If what is going on between the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. SMITH] 
is not strictiy confidential, we would like to hear it in this part 
of the Chamber, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have insisted upon sitting down. 

Mr. KING. I can assure the Senator from Indiana that it 
was not confidential; it will appear in the Record. I was in- 
terested in knowing whether the charges which were made 
against the Vocational Board have any justification. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia had referred to the provision which the Gov- 
ernment had made to care for those who were injured in the 
recent war. 

That leads me back to the subject which is under discussion, 
and from which I was diverted a moment ago by the Senator 
from Georgia, and by his motion to supplant the pending bill 
by the measure recently reported from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, which deals with the rehabilitation of those 
who have suffered injuries in the recent war. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN} interrupted 
me, with my consent. for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment, That amendment, as he explained, provides for addi- 
tional compensation for those who receiyed serious injuries in 
the Spanish-American War, I expressed the view that I am 
entirely in sympathy with any legislation which provides com- 
‘pensation for soldiers and sailors who were injured in the serv- 
ice of their country. 

The Senator from Oregon entered upon a discussion of the 
duties of the Government to care for those who had served it, 
and expressed the view that he is in entire sympathy‘with all 
pension legislation, legislation which gave pensions to men 
who never saw the smoke of battle, who never heard the roar 
of the guns, who were never within a thousand miles of any 
battle field, who never rendered an hour in real military or 
naval service; but who had their names upon the rolls of some 
company, but perhaps were there but for a few days, and 
scarcely left their own homes. 

I stated that it seemed to be popular to support legislation 
calling for huge pensions from the Federal Government; that 
any measure seemed to be popular which aimed to secure 
money from the Federal Treasury to be expended for individual 
or community or purely State purposes. I stated, in substance, 
that whether the question had any relation whatever to the 
functions of the Federal Government was regarded as imma- 
terial. We find protagonists in favor of every scheme for 
Federal action and Federal appropriation. The most fantastic 
schemes find their advocates, and the visionary phantasms of 
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the impractical and the disordered aberrations of doctrinaires 
are presented and find earnest apostles in their support. 

If there is a neurotic in the United States who has some wild 
scheme, he or she immediately comes to Congress, and the 
scheme will be presented, newspapers will advocate it, and there 
will soon be deyeloped apparently a tremendous sentiment in 
favor of it. It is wholly immaterial that it has no relation to 
the general public welfare, or is wholly disconnected from truly 
national activity or the functions of the National Government. 

I have sometimes wondered, Mr. President, if the American 
people had lost sight of the fact that we have a constitutional 
form of government, that the Federal Government is one of 
enumerated and limited powers. There seems to be a growing 
sentiment that the Federal Government has no limitations upon 
its powers, that it may do anything that the Kaiser could have 
done, or that the greatest autocrat might have done in any age 
of the world. There are some who talk about democracy who 
are entirely ignorant of its meaning. They appear to believe 
that democracy merely means the interposition of the United 
States into the affairs of individuals or the States of the Union 
and the assumption by the Federal Government of the preroga- 
tivés and duties of individuals and States. Anything, in their 
view, is democratic if the Federal Government is back of it. 
Under the view of some the majority may sanctify any scheme 
that its rightfulness is authenticated, if a majority of the 
people support it. The question of whether it is right or con- 
stitutional, or in harmony with the spirit and genius of our in- 
stitutions is of no consequence. 

Mr. President, our Government is founded not only to protect 
majorities but to protect minorities. It may be that the plan 
which the majority may desire may receive temporarily their 
support, yet our Government is a constitutional one, and it has 
grown up as the result of the experience of the past, which 
demonstrated that the voice of the people was not always the 
yoice of God; that majorities are not always right; indeed, that 
they are often wrong. 

Our Government is the result of travail and of suffering, of 
bloodshed and of sorrow; it is an evolution from the archaic 
conditions, the obsolete forms of the past, and the work of the 
fathers was to establish a written Constitution which would put 
hooks into the jaws of those who sought to impose their will, 
though they might have temporarily a majority of the people 
behind them, upon the minority. 

The Constitution of the United States and our form of gov- 
ernment are interested in protecting the minority, in protect- 
ing that which has been won by our fathers, and which, as I 
stated, is the product of evolutionary growth. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States did not spring, as Minerva, from the 
brow of Jove. Mr. Gladstone was not quite accurate in his 
famous characterization of its inception and birth, It was an 
evolutionary growth. It was the result of the accretions of 
the past. It was a crystallization into law of the precedents 
that were justjfied by the experiences of the past, and a crys- 
tallization of the very best thought of preceding generations. 

Now, the thought upon the part of many is that we must 
abolish the restrictions imposed by our organic law. If some 
wild, visionary scheme is suggested, and some thoughtful per- 
son says that it is unconstitutional, immediately the cry is 
made that the Constitution is reactionary; that it is for the 
purpose of protecting predatory interests; that it is against the 
spirit of liberalism and democracy and progress and develop- 
ment. So we find throughout the country various individuals, 
and some political schools. interested in not only changing some 
parts of the Constitution, modifying it to suit their yiews, but 
they would change it entirely. 

As J said a moment ago, we find demands made that the 
Federal Government should go into the States and take care 
of their local affairs, that they should assume control of their 
courts, that the Federal Government should take charge of 
matriage and divorce as a subject of national concern. Already 
the Federal Government has taken over a large part of the 
police powers of the States, surrendered by the States under 
the eighteenth amendment. It is seeking to take over addi- 
tional powers of the States, and the people are now surrender- 
ing to the Federal Government that indispensable power and 
prerogative of ‘a sovereign State—the power to determine who 
the eleetors shall be. Little by little, Mr. President, the cor- 
roding influences are at work ‘to undermine the form of goy- 
ernment which has been handed down to us by the fathers, 
and I protest now, as I have heretofore, against this icono- 
elastic spirit which is manifesting itself, against this spirit 
which demands that the Federal Government shall superim- 
pose its power upon the States and assume obligations and 
responsibilities which, under our form of government, rest 
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upon the States, and which must rest upon the States and 
be discharged by the States if this Republic shall live. 

Mr. President, local self-government is the key to the per- 
petuity of this Republic, and whenever the people cease to have 
regard for local self-government, cease to have pride in local 
self-government, and are willing that the National Government 
shall assume functions and powers and responsibilities and 
duties of the States then this Republic will fall. 

This spirit of which I have been speaking manifests itself 
in a demand that we shall pension practically everybody who 
has been in any way connected with the Government; pension 
all civil employees; pension all who were in the Army or in the 
Navy at any time: Whether they are wounded, whether they 
are injured, whether they suffered any disabilities, whether 
they are in need of pensions are questions wholly immaterial, 
and the bill before us calls for the pensioning of men though 
they may be as rich as Croesus and in perfect health. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 8078. 

Mr. CURTIS rose. 

Mr. NEW. I hope that the Senator from Kansas will be 
willing to lay aside temporarily the unfinished business in 
order that.we may proceed with the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. If there are no other long speeches to be 
made on the bill and if it is likely to reach a vote in a few 
moments, I should be very glad to ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid aside temperarily, but that can only be done by 
unanimous consent. 2 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that I have not con- 
eluded my remarks on the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope, under the circumstances, that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana will not ask that the unfinished business shall 
be temporarily laid aside. ; 

Mr. NEW. I, of course, am very much entertained by the 
remarks of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and I hope the 
continuity of his speech may not be unnecessarily interrupted. 
I will renew my request. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand there would be objection by 
Senators on the other side of the aisle who desire to speak 
on the unfinished business, and I therefore hope the Senator will 
not insist upon his request. 

Mr. NEW. Very well. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar products, to promote the establishment of the man- 
ufacture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other p 55 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the, absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ashurst France Knox Simmons 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCormick Smith, Ariz. 
Borah ay ber th, Md. 
Capper Hale McKellar Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Harris McNary Smoot 

Colt Tison Moses Sterling 
Culberson Henderson Nelson Thomas 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex New ell 
Dial Jones, Wash. Nugent Underwood 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Pittman Walsh. Mass 
Elkins Kenyon Pomerene Williams 
Fall Keyes ell Wolcott 
Fernald Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names, and a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Finance. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS resumed the speech begun by him yesterday. 
After having spoken, with interruptions, for an hour and a half, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think this matter is so im- 
portant that there should be more Senators present, and I sug- 
gest 

Mr. THOMAS. 
for a quorum. 

Mr. KENYON. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. KENYON, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish the Senator would not do so. 


They will not stay; there is no need of asking 
They might stay on this profit question. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hanns in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Borah Jones, Wash, Nugent Smith, S. C, 
Brandegee Kenyon Phipps Smiths 
Calder King Pomerene Sutherland 
Capper nox Ransdell Thomas 
Chamberlain McCormick Robinson Trammell 
Curtis oses Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham Nelson Simmons Wolcott 
Harris ew Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. McCumser, Mr. Overman, Mr. Unperwoop, and Mr, 
WapsworrH answered to their names when called. 

Mr. McNary, Mr. Lopce, Mr. Epar, Mr. FRELINGĦHUYSEN, and 
Mr. KENDRICK entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have an- 
swered to their names—not a quorum. What is the pleasure of 
the Senate? 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr, Cort, Mr. REED, Mr. Saarn of Maryland, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. France, Mr. MOKELLAR, Mr. Farr, Mr. Grass, and Mr, 
CUmMuINs entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Forty-nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present, 

LANDS AT POCATELLO, IDAHO. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2528) to grant certain lands to the city of Pocatello, State of 
Idaho, for conserving and protecting the source of its water 
supply and as a municipal park site, which were, on page 1, 
line 10, after “ State,” to insert “ containing 2,880 acres”; on 
page 1, line 13, to strike ‘out “and as a municipal park site”; 
and to amend the title so as to read: “An act to grant certain 
lands to the city of Pocatello, State of Idaho, for conserving 
and protecting the source of its water supply.” 

Mr. NUGENT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a national 
budget system and an independent audit of Government ac- 
counts, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. MeConuick, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Simmons, and Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico conferees on the part of the Senate. 

LANDS IN UTAH. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3016) 
to authorize the disposition of certain grazing lands in the State 
of Utah, and for other purposes, which were, on page 1, line 4, 
to strike out limited“ and insert “limits”; on page 1, line 4, 
after “the,” to insert “future”; on page 2, line 4, to strike 
out all after “ discretion ” down to and including “ or” in line 6. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TOWN OF PETERSBURG, ALASKA. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. For just a moment. 

Mr. NELSON.’ I ask unanimous consent to call up Senate 
bill 4286 at this time. It will not lead to any debate. It is 
the last bill on the printed calendar. It is a bill authorizing 


the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds 
for the purpose of installing a municipal electric light and 
power plant and for the construction of a public-school building. 


— 


Mr. THOMAS. I will yield for that purpose if it does not 
lead to discussion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Sengtor from Minnesota? 1 

Mr. CURTIS. With the understanding that it does not inter- 
fere with the unfinished business, I shall not object. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. It will take but a moment to dis- 
pose of the bill, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4286) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$75,000 for the purpose of constructing and installing a mu- 
nicipal electric light and power plant and for the construction of 
a public-school building,” approved September 29, 1919, and it 
was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds 
in any sum not exceeding $75,000 for the purpose of constructing and 
installing a municipal electric a and power plant and for the con- 
struction of a public-school building,” , and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. That the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum not ex- 
ceedin, er for the purpose of constructing and installing a 
raion electric light and power plant and for the construction of a 
public-school building.” 

Sec. 2. That section 5 of the act mentioned in the preceding section 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said 
bonds shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this act. 
Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council 
shall direct, and the p s thereof shall be disbursed for the pur- 
poses hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of 
said common council from time to time as the same may be required 
for said purposes: Provided, That not to exceed $115,000 of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of said bonds shall be expended for the construction 
and installation of the electric light and wer plant, and not to ex- 
ceed $35,000 thereof shall be expended for the construction of the 
public-school building.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar products, to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr, THOMAS resumed his speech, and after having spoken 
for about 30 minutes, 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. “I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

` EXECUTIVE SESSION. : 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 5, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eerecutive nominations received by the Senate May 4, 1920. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Henry Jones Ford, of Princeton, N. J., to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, vice Harlan, term expired. 

James Duncan, of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1924. (New office, act of Feb. 28, 1920.) 

N PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Harry J. Warner to be surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to rank as such from April 4, 1920. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Robert Olesen to be surgeon in the Publie 
Health Service, to rank as such from April_9, 1920. 

Cincurr Jupse, Hawan. 

Clement K. Quinn, of Hilo, Hawaii, to be circuit judge, fourth 
circuit, Territory of Hawaii. A reappointment, his term having 
expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE AR My. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels. 
saat Col. Jay J. Morrow, Corps of Engineers, from April 2, 
1920. 


i Lieut. Col. James B. Cavanaugh, Corps of Engineers, from 
April 2, 1920. 
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To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. J ohn R. Slattery, Corps of Engineers, from April 2, 1920, 
Maj. Curtis W. Otwell, Corps of Engineers, from April 2, 1920, 


To be majors. 
Capt. Albert K. B. Lyman, Corps of Engineers, from April 2, 
1920. 


Capt. Creswell Garlington, Corps of Engineers, from April 2, 
1920. 

Capt. Daniel D. Pullen, Corps of Engineers, from April 12, 
1920, subject to examination required by law. 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Ralph E. Cruse, Corps of Engineers, from No- 
vember 7, 1919. 

First Lieut. Lewis T. Ross, Corps of Engineers, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1919. 

First Lieut. Charles F. Baish, Corps of Engineers, from 
January 2, 1920. 

First Lieut. Clarence L. Adcock, Corps of Engineers, from 
January 2, 1920. 

First Lieut. Keryn ap Rice, Corps of Engineers, from Jan- 
uary 4, 1920. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Ward, Corps of Engineers, from Janu- 
ary 16, 1920. 

First Lieut. Henry M. Underwood, Corps of Engineers, from 
January 27, 1920, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. James B. Newman, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
January 31, 1920, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. James M. Young, Corps of Engineers, from Febru- 
ary 6, 1920. k 

First Lieut. James C. Marshall, Corps of Engineers, from Feb- 
ruary 16, 1920. 

First Lieut. Walter E. Lorence, Corps of Engineers, from Feb- 
ruary 27, 1920. 

To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. John P. Dietrich, Corps of Engineers, from Sep- 
tember 24, 1919. 

Second Lieut. William A. Callaway, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 25, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Howard V. Canan, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 26, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Vere A. Beers, Corps of Engineers, from Sep- 
tember 27, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Doswell Gullatt, Corps of Engineers, from Sep- 
tember 27, 1919. 

Second Lieut. John B. Hughes, Corps of Engineers, from Sep- 
tember 28, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Eugene L. Vidal, Corps of Engineers, from Sep- 
tember 28, 1919. 

Second Lieut. L. George Horowitz, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 1, 1919. 

Second Lieut. David A. Newcomer, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 3, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Boyd W. Bartlett, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 4, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Laurence Van D. Harris, Corps of Engineers, 
from October 16, 1919, subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lieut. Herbert B. Loper, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 16, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Ivan C. Lawrence, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 17, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Hill, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 21, 1919. ý 

Second Lieut. Sydney W. Gould, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 23, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Fred W. Marlow, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 26, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Wiliam J. Regan, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 30, 1919. 
" Parona Lieut. Roy Green, Corps of Engineers, from November 

1919. 

Second Lieut. Lester F. Rhodes, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 7, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Don G. Shingler, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 11, 1919. 

Second Lieut. John R. Hardin, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 11, 1919, 

CHAPLAIN. 


Chaplain William R. Arnold, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
chaplain, with rank of captain, from April 29, 1920, after seven 
years’ service. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Maj. James B. Mitchell, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from April 24, 1920. 
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Capt. Edward D. Powers, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from April 24, 1920. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy for temporary service from the dates set opposite 
their names to correct the dates from which they take rank as 
previously nominated and confirmed: 

Lieut. Joseph R. Redman to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 26th day of November, 
1919. 

Lieut. Franklin G. Percival to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 27th day of 
November, 1919. 

Lieut. Theo. D. Westfall to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 30th day of Novem- 
ber, 1919. 

Lieut. Theodore D. Ruddock, jr., to be a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
December, 1919. 

Lieut. Zeno W. Wicks to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 2d day of December, 
1919. 

Lieut. Andrew H. Addoms to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 3d day of Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

Lieut. William H. Porter, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

Lieut. Sherrod H. Quarles to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 7th day of Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

The following- named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 9th day of Decem- 
ber, 1919: 

Alfred H. Balsley and 

William E. Malloy. 

Lieut. Greene W. Dugger, jr., to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 13th day of De- 
cember, 1919. 

Lieut. John M. Creighton to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 14th day of Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

Lieut. Charles D. Swain to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 16th day of December, 
1919. 

Lieut. Edmund W. Burrough to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 24th day of Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

Lieut. Albert H. Rooks to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 25th day of December, 
1919. 

Lieut. George F. Neiley to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of January, 1920. 

Lieut. Russell E. Perry to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 2d day of January, 1920. 

Lieut. Byron B. Ralston to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Tth day of January, 1920. 

Lieut. Stanley L. Wilson to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 12th day of January, 
1920. : 

Lieut. Herbert J. Ray to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of January, 
1920. 

Lieut. Charles E. Rosendahl to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 27th day of January, 
1920. 

Lieut. John G. Moyer to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 2d day of February, 1920, 

Chief Boatswain William L. Hill, retired, to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
15th day of May, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 4, 1920. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Peter Augustus Jay to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Salvador. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS, 


Ignacio Villamor to be associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands. 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Bertram N. Stiimp to be commissioner of immigration, Balti- 
more, Md, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Estelle V. Collier to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 48. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Whitehead Kluttz to be assistant commissioner of mediation 
and conciliation, 
PosTMASTERS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Edward D. Grant, Ehrhardt. 

Joseph W. Conyers, Timmonsville. 
UTAH. 

Urvin Gee, Moroni. 

Olga Christopherson, Salina. 


WYOMING, 


William G. Haas, Cheyenne. 
Eugene W. Gillespie, Rock River. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate May 4, 1920. 


_ PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. Robert W. Hayler to be a lieutenant commander, 
Lieut. Bert F. Clark to be a lieutenant commander. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuespay, May 4, 1920. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the faith sublime, 
the star of hope, the love divine, the golden links which bind 
us to Thee and our fellow men, in sunshine or cloud, in victory 
or defeat, in happiness or sorrow, in life or death. 

To doubt is to weaken character. Faith is to strengthen it. 
To question is to corrode it. Hope keeps it bright and shining. 
To hate is fatal. To love is life and that more abundantly. In 
the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday wus read dnd 
approved, 
AERONAUTIC ENGINEERING. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I call from the Speaker's table the 
bill (H. R. 8314) to provide for the training of officers in the 
Army in aeronautic engineering, and the issue and equipment of 
material therefor, with the Senate amendment thereto, and 
move to agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California calls up the 
bill H. R. 8314, with Senate amendment thereto. The Clerk 
will report the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of 
order on the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment is prac- 
tically in the language of the House bill, with this exception: 
The House bill provided that the supplies and equipment re- 
quired for the use of the schools should also be given by the 
War Department to the schools. The Senate struck that pro- 
vision from the bill, so that the tuition of the students and 
their textbooks and supplies alone shall be furnished by the 
War Department. The Senate amendment also provides that 
the money for this purpose shall be taken from the Air Service 
appropriation of the Army instead of from the general appro- 
priations for the Army. 7 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of 
order, but I would like to ask the gentleman a question. Do 
these officers, while they are detailed to attend school, get the 
extra compensation that is provided for aviators? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman not think that the 
Senate is to be congratulated on amending the House bill the 
way it did, so as to protect the funds of the Treasury against 
expenditure for purposes which were included in the House 
bill? 

Mr. KAHN. The House provision allowed some of the sur- 
plus of the equipment that the War Department had on hand to 
be given over to the schools, 


— 
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Mr. GARNER. This is the first instance I have noted where 
there was not a keen competition between the House and Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committees as to which could be most 
liberal in its provisions. I congratulate the Senate on amend- 
ing this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS—DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION— 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report upon 
the bill (H. R. 13677) making appropriations to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriations for the Federal control of trans- 
portation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the con- 
ference report, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13677) making appropriations to supply a deficiency in the ap- 
propriations for the Federal control of transportation systems 
and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“transferred from the appropriation made in paragraph (g) 
of the said section 204 and“; and the Senate agree to the same. 


JAMES W. Goop, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JAmMeEs F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18677) making appropriations to 
supply. a deficiency in the appropriations for the Federal con- 
trol of transportation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain other appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of the said amendments, 
‘namely: N 

On Nos. 1 and 2, relating to the paragraph authorizing deduc- 

- tions from the amount found due from the United States to cer- 
tain short-line railroads the sums found due by those railroads 
to the United States: Strikes out the language, inserted by the 
Senate, requiring the sums found due the United States to be 
‘deducted from the amount of the “ deficit or decrease” of the 
operating. income qf the railway, and inserts the language, pro- 
posed by the Senate, making clear that the sums deducted as 
due the railway administration shall be credited to the proper 
appropriations for the railway administration. 

On No. 3: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing and directing the Auditor for the Navy Department 
to pay the San Francisco Bridge Co. the sum of $128,260.60 
appropriated in the deficiency act approved March 6, 1920. 

On Nos. 4, 5, and 6, relating to the Senate: Inserts the appro- 
priation of $7,500 to pay the widow of Hon. John H. Bankhead, 
late a Senator from the State of Alabama, and inserts the para- 
graph appropriating $16,990.95 for repairs, improvements, equip- 
ment, and supplies for Senate kitchens and restaurants. 

JAMES W. Goop, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JAMES F. Byrnes, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the first amendment of the Senate 
has to do with the provision providing offset which is authorized 
in the matter of making settlements with the short-line rail- 
roads, The House bill carried a provision and the Senate put on 
an amendment, No. 1, and no one has been able to tell us just 
what the Senate amendment means, unless it is to enlarge the 
Government’s obligation under section 204 of the transportation 
25 This being the case, the Senate receded with regard to that 

tem. 

The second amendment made more certain and more definite 
the manner in which the set-off should be applied. 

The third amendment is one that was requested by the auditor 
of the Navy Department making a settlement under the appro- 
priation for the San Francisco Bridge Co. in the building of the 
drydock at Honolulu. An appropriation was carried of $128,000, 
as recommended by the Navy Department, in the last deficiency 
appropriation bill, but the auditor was unwilling to certify the 
amount and permit the payment until the bridge company had 
signed a release of all further claims against the Government 
growing out of the construction of that drydock. The House 
conferees saw no objection on the part of the Government to this 
release, and they were advised that there was no objection on 
the part of the contractor and so we were perfectly willing to 
accept the Senate amendment in that respect. It does not carry 
an appropriation, but provides for a release. 

Amendment No. 5 of the Senate provides for payment to Mrs. 
Bankhead, widow of the late Senator John H. Bankhead, of 
Alabama, of the regular amount carried in similar cases. 

Senate amendment No. 6 calls for an appropriation of 
$16,990.95 to pay the deficit in the matter of the conduct of 
Senate restaurant. There was something of a deficit in the last 
deficiency appropriation bill. We were advised that they had 
changed their plan of running the restaurant in the Senate, and 
during last month there was something of a balance left after 
paying all expenses. We are advised by the Senate that this is 
to clean up their obligations for conducting the Senate restau- 
rant up to the ist of April and that there will be no deficit in 
the future. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, does this bill represent the 
total amount that has been appropriated this season for rail- 
roads? 

Mr. GOOD. The total amount at this session of Congress; 
yes. Seven hundred and fifty million dollars were appropriated 
during the first session of this Congress for that purpose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And this amounts to how much for the 
railroads? 

Mr. GOOD. This appropriation here amounts to $300,000,000, 
and it also makes available approximately $90,000,000 in cash 
by authorizing the War Finance Corporation to buy Liberty and 
Victory bonds held by the Railroad Administration to that 
amount and to turn over to the Railroad Administration $90,- 
000,000 for those bonds. 

So that they will have approximately $390,000,000 in cash as 
a result of this legislation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman anticipate any more 
money will be required in the near future for the railroads? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Could the gentleman state approxi- 
mately how much the total cost has been so far of Government 
control of railroads? 

Mr. GOOD. The Director General of Railroads estimated 
that the total amount of the deficit—that is, the actual loss to 
the Government—in the 26 months of Government operation of 
the railroads was $904,000,000, in round numbers. Of course, 
it will be more than that. There are other expenses that will 
be paid out of the transportation act. 

The transportation act carried $200,000000—and I was in 
error a moment ago when I said the amount carried in the 
bill was all this Congress appropriated for the operation of 
the railroads—the transportation act carried $200,000,000 to 
pay losses of. Government operation. It also carried $300,- 
000,000 of direct appropriations for the making of loans and 
the paying of judgments that might be rendered on account 
of Federal control and operation of the railroads, Then it 
earries, as I recollect, provisions in regard to indefinite ap- 
propriations where money may be uired and paid out of 
the Treasury when ascertained under certain conditions by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So that, in fact, by the passage of this 
bill at this session of Congress we will have appropriated 
more than $900,000,000 in various ways? 

Mr. GOOD. The transportation act carries two separate ap- 


propriations, one for $300,000,000 and one for $200,000,000, or 
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$500,000,000. The $300,000,000 has to do indirectly with Federal 
control but directly is not all chargeable to Federal control, 
It is to make loans to the railroads in the future to pay, the 
judgments growing out of Federal control. Now, the extent 
to which that $300,000,000 may be chargeable to Federal con- 
trol I am unable to state. Mr. Hines and Mr. Sherley -esti- 
mated that the judgments would amount to $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000. Now, this bill carries an appropriation of $300,- 
000,000 and prov ides sales of Government bonds, $90,000,000, 
or $390,000,000, making $590,000,000 directly chargeable to 
Federal control and operation. Then, of the $800,000,000 that 
is appropriated for the purpose of making loans to the railroads 
in the future and to pay judgments approximately $30,000,000 
or $40,000,000 it is estimated will be chargeable to Federal con- 
trol. So it can be said that this session of Congress has ap- 
propriated or made available for losses growing out of Fed- 
eral control approximately $620,000,000 and $270,000,000 for 
loans to be made to the railroads in the future. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that the estimated loss of 
about $904,000,000 on Government control just about covers 
the amount of extra compensation over and above what the 
railroad companies had been paying, which were granted by 
Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hines? 

Mr. GOOD. Compensation to employees? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; the extra compensation would amount 
to around better than a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us see about that. Mr. McAdoo allowed 
$754,000,000 at one time, and Mr. Hines allowed $67,000,000 at 
one time and then granted other allowances 

Mr. GOOD. That is for one year. 

Mr. BLANTON. And did it not approximate just about the 
loss? i - 

Mr. GOOD. No. This covers a period of 26 months, and the 
increase of wages would amount to better than a billion dollars 
a year, which would be considerably over $2,000,000,000 in 
extra compensation paid out during the 26 months. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. What additional compensation for the 
railroads in the way of increased rates was made to take care 
of that extra compensation? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Hines stated at a former seating that such 
increases amounted to about 25 per cent, and in his last 


report to the President he shows that the amount in passenger | 


fares was considerably over 25 per cent and increased rates in 
freight was more than 30 per cent, and the average is around 
a little better than 80 per cent all told during the time the 
roads were operated by the Government. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Would the total increase of fares and 
freight rates take care of the increased compensation to the 
employees? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, not by any means, and that is the reason 
why it is necessary to appropriate about a billion dollars. Mr. 
Hines said it would have taken about 14 or 15 per cent on all 
freight rates in addition to the increase made in order to make 
up this shortage. 

Mr, JUUL. Wall the gentleman yield for a question? 

Ar GOOD. Ido. 

. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman if any portion 
of os shortage coming during the period of the occupancy 
by the National Government was due to the fact, if such fact 
exists, that the railroads were carrying soldiers and freight for 
the Government for a less compensation 

Mr. GOOD. That was all paid for. 

Mr: JUUL. The United States has paid for that? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that was all paid for out of the appropria- 
tion for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I do. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman referred to $300,000,000 pro- 
vided for loans to the railroads. Is that sum available now? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. It has been appropriated and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has full charge of it. 

Mr. RHODES. That hardly covers the point. Has the time 
come when actual loans are being made from this 8300, 000,000 
appropriation ? 

Mr. GOOD. Weil, 
made now. 

Mr. RHODES. How soon will those loans be made? 

Mr. GOOD. That is up to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They investigate applications for such loans and ap- 
proye or disapprove them. Applications must be made to the 


I do not know that any loans are being 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, and they pass final judg- 
ment under the transportation act. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..GOOD. I do. 

Mr. TINCHER. Do I understand from our experience under 
Government operation of railroads that it is safe to state that 
it cost this Government around a billion dollars? 

Mr. GOOD, It will cost more than that; it will cost nearer 
a billion and a quarter before we get through paying the 
losses. 

Mr. VARE. That loss does not include the possible damages 
which will acerue from the depreciation of the roads when 
they were turned back? è 

Mr. GOOD. Well, that is a question that there is some con- 
troversy about between the director general and the railroad 
companies and one on which the committee have not expressed a 
judgment. 

Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question on the confer- 
ence report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13870, the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
sundry civil bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. ANDER- 
SON] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 13870, with Mr. ANDERSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 13870, the sundry civil appropriation bill. which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13870) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Byrns] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for one hour. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I dare say that this House 
has already learned that the great supply bill now under con- 
sideration contains but a small appropriation, comparatively 
speaking, for the enforcement of the so-called Volstead law. Of 
course, I want the House to know that there were requests made 
of our committee for vast sums of the people’s money, to be ex- 
pended on prohibition plans, but they have been denied, so far 
as this bill is concerned, almost in toto. 

I have an idea that Congressmen generally do not know what 
amounts have already been set aside for the departments whose 
powers and duties have been extraordinarily increased by the 
national prohibition act. Likewise it is not generally known 
what sums have been asked for and refused. And so I want to 
give the Honse a few figures which will interest you, and they 
ought to amaze the country when properly digested. 

Months ago the Bureau of Internal- Revenue received for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, $2,000,000 for the enforcement 
of that act. We gave it another $1,000,000 in the deficiency act 
approved March 6, 1920, for the employment of guards and pay- 
ment of other expenses in protecting intoxicating liquors in 
bonded and other warehouses. 

The Department of Justice in the national prohibition act re- 
ceived $100,000 for the prosecution of violations of the act. 

These three sums make a total for the fiscal year 1920 of 
$3,100,000, 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has received approximately $4,000,000 for the 
enforcement of the prohibition act, and the Department of 
Justice has requested $300,000 for the prosecution of violations 
of the act. 

The Customs Service has requested $2,000,000 for use in con- 
nection with the patrol of the Mexican and Canadian borders 
and additional facilities at the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports. 


The gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 


1920. 


These three sums aggregate $6,300,000. The amounts enu- 
merated are items which are specifically considered for the en- 
forcement of prohibition. Do not forget that other services of 
the Government which receive lump-sum appropriations for per- 
formance of the activities intrusted to them are using and will 
use a portion of such sums in connection with the enforcement 
of prohibition. 

It is impossible to tell what these amounts will be. For in- 
stance, the Coast Guard will perform services in connection with 
the prevention of smuggling intoxicating liquors at the various 
ports: The Department of Justice will expend considerable 
sums of the appropriations for the expenses of United States 
courts, including salaries of district attorneys, marshals, and 
deputy marshals, and general court expenses. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, by the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act we have cut off $444,000,000 of revenue from will- 
ing taxpayers and already substituted $6,300,000 appropriations 
for hun tax eaters who are willing to engage in the work of 
spying on their fellows to discover violations of the law. The 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, "Mr. 
Warren, of Wyoming, estimated the cost of enforcing prohibi- 
tion at $50,000,000 a year by National and State authorities. 
From the increased activities of the economic experts and the 
typewriters of the prohibition enforcement office I am inclined 
to accept Senator Warren’s estimates of $50,000,000 cost as 
conservative, for the estimates grow as the applications from 
good prohibitionists for employment in the Government service 
increase. Butin addition to this Government expenditure, the 
Anti-Saloon League has appealed to the people for $27,920,300 
to enable it to assist the Government in enforcing the Volstead 
law. Taking these estimates of Senator WARREN and the Anti- 
Saloon Leagte together, we have an outlay of $88,000,000 by 
the Federal Government and the people of the United States 
as the cost of prohibition, in place of an income of $444,000,000 
as the reyenues from the lack of prohibition, and this at a time, 
my friends, when the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], 
the majority leader, is devoting all his spare hours to figuring 
up the economies of the present Republican control of Congress. 

And yet my friend, Commissioner Roper, before he quit the 
job as Commissioner of Internal Revenue, expressed the hope 
that this Volstead law, like the tax Jaws, would be effective by 
the “observance of the law by the people of their own voli- 
tion.” I am not surprised at the resignation of Dan Roper 
ufter the estimates for prohibition enforcement began to fall 
upon his desk like the leaves in autumn. He had observed 
4,000,000 people in the United States paying $8,000,000,000 
taxes, and he did not realize that those 4,000,000 willing ob- 
servers of the tax laws constituted only 3 per cent of the popu- 
lation, or that they lived in New England, the North Atlantic, 
or Central States, where great cities and big industries abound; 
or that New York paid more of those $8,000,000,000 taxes than 
all the old prohibition States combined. He had not analyzed 
the close affinity between prohibition and appropriations, or 
the willingness of prohibitionists to permit George“ to pay 
the bills. 

The commissioner's last report, published a few months ago, 
has some illuminating figures on the enforcement of prohibition 
in prohibition States, mark you, even before the saving grace 
of national prohibition had extended its beneficent influence 
over our all-American continent. In the year 1918 the internal- 
revenue agents seized 6,889 illicit stills and 300,000 gallons of 
liquor, valued at more than $2,000,000 in the pioneer prohibi- 
tion States.. Georgia came first, with 2,006 illicit stills; North 
Carolina followed, with 1,534 illicit stills and more than 100,000 
gallons of moonshine rum; Alabama, 752; South Carolina, 488; 
Tennessee, 386; Virginia, 546; Kentucky, 121; Florida, 191; 
Michigan, 40; even the home State of the first apostle of grape 
juice, Nebraska, 26; West Virginia, 40; and Texas, 41. 

And, mark you, in that same report the commissioner com- 
plained that the State and local authorities embarrassed his 
agents in hunting down the moonshiners or he would have had 
a better report of seizure of illicit liquor. 

Mark you, my colleagues, these figures came to us as a result 
of but State-wide prohibition here and there in this fair land 
of ours. What will the next report tell us about the growth 
and progress and popularity of the “still” industry through- 
out America? Will there be a single one of our 48 States under 
national prohibition that will be able to show a clean bill of 
health? Do the daily reports of the newspapers about the 
activities of the prohibition enforcement officers give any indi- 
cation that there is a single one of our American communities 
where the “ still” has failed to find warm welcome and cordial 
entertainment? [Laughter.] 

Do you recall the glorious word pictures of conditions soon 
to be in America-when nation-wide prohibition entered into 
our daily life and activities? 
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Some few years back I tried to tell the Congress that I fenred 
the eloquent and sanctified pleaders for that law were romanc- 
ing and now we know, if we know anything, that prohibition 
has revived in this land the spirit of romance and adventure as 
no other nation-wide movement ever could have even hoped to 
revive it. 


For instance, what is more romantic to my distinguished col- 


‘league on the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Goop], our 


very able chairman, and to the leader of the majority in this 
House [Mr. MONDELL] than the fantastic estimates for appro- 
priations for the enforcement of prohibition and the Volstead 
law? Do not forget, my prohibition friends, that this law was 
to enforce itself by the good people of America accepting its 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

Do you remember the romantic prophecies that crime would 
vanish from that portion of God's footstool known as the 
United States of America; that our penitentiaries would soon 
become deserted wildernesses ; and that our county jails and 
poor farms would almost instanter shut up shop, pull down the 
shades, and await peacefully the transformatión into a new 
status where the reformed among our American men and 
women would hie themselves to join in Te Deums to the Lord 
of Holies for the new and blessed life brought to all of us by 
national prohibition? Has this happened? What are the 
facts? 1 challenge contradiction of my statement that crime, 
real crime, not arrests for drunkenness, is on the increase in 
every part of this country. 

The Illinois Bankers’ Association presents some interesting 
comparisons as to one class of crime. In the year 1916 there 
were 15 attacks on banks in that State, with a total loss of 
$30,321: in 1917 there were 29 attacks on banks, with a total 
loss of $111,177.08; in 1918, 32 such attacks, with a total loss 
of $178,669.80; and in 1919 there were 119 attacks on banks, 
with a total loss of $807,000. 

I do not have to tell this House that Illinois was a wet State 
in 1916, and the 15 attacks on banks were attributed to that 
condition by the prohibitionists. They said that liquor made 
men wild and sent them into the banks to take away the 
treasure of the people. But in 1919 Illinois was dry, and the 
bank burglaries increased to 119, or eight times as many with 
a total loss twenty-seven times as great as in 1916. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Not now. This is one of the benefits of 
prohibition, Illinois is now discussing the necessity of a 
mounted State police to protect the people in the small towns 
and villages and the rural districts from the crime that has 
followed prohibition. 

Let us consider conditions right here in Washington before 
our own eyes, where we had prohibition even before its bless- 
ings had been felt in other sections of our country, I now 
quote Mr. F. A. Sebring, clerk of the Police Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, explaining to the subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill why his court needed more money than 
ever before to handle the growing volume of its business. 

Mr. Davis. Has Toue business increased? 

Mr. SEBRING. Yes, sir 

Mr. Davis. Except that the increase seems to be greater last year 
than in previous years. 

Mr. SEBRING, „Sir. 

Then my good friend [Mr. Stsson], a member of the commit- 
tee, said: 


It looks like our prohibition theory has not worked very well. 


And everybody knows Mr. Sisson is one of the leading prohi- 
bitionists in this House. 

Mr. Sserinc, It is a fact that it has not decreased our business. I 
will say ag that probably we have not had so many charged with 
drunkenness in the police court, but crime of all kinds has increased, 
larceny, disorderly conduct, carrying concealed weapons, assault with 
a dangerous weapon, fornication, and everything else; why 1 do 
not know! | 

I hear some one say that prohibition has decreased the popu- 
lation of the insane asylums in the West. Well, we recently 
found an escaped lunatic from a western asylum murdering 
a church warden in the very sanctuary of the church in the 
city of New York, did we not? 

I said a moment ago that the spirit of adventure, too, had 
come to life again here in America. Do you doubt it? Why, 
the adventures and hazards of getting a drink nowadays are 
the most popular literature of the day. [Laughter.] I venture 
to say that there are men in this Congress who, if they dared, 
could unfold a tale of their own experience in running the 
gantlet of the District liquor squad or the search of their auto- 
mobiles at the District line, of interviews with bootleggers, or 
of doctors who fear to write prescriptions. You know that 
blind tigers are-now surrounded by. romance, if not respectabil- 
ity, and that bootleggers now have a clientele that formerly be- 
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longed only to the national banks or the trust companies. 
[Laughter.] Moonshiners are no longer among the outeasts of 
society, for the practice has become just as common among the 
cliff dwellers of the big cities as it always has been in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina or Tennessee. In the old days in the 
South men made moonshine, I am told, not because they liked 
moonshine, but because they were determined to resist the in- 
vasion of their homes by Federal agents, who sought to enforce 
a law the people of the South rebelled against and would not 
observe. And right here, may I say to you, that the most thrill- 
ing tales of adventure are found in the reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, where is detailed the hairbreadth 
escapes of Federal agents in chasing moonshine; here you cam 
read the story of gun play and deliberate murder, and here 
you will learn how Uncle Sam’s revenue men have often stopped 
in their work to bury the remains of their dead comrades shot 
down in the mountainous regions of the Southland while en- 
gaged in the performance of their official duties. Oh, I fear 
that there Will be other places thus pictured than those below 
the Mason and Dixon line when the official story for 1920 is 
told in writing. Already our Federal prohibition commissioner 
has advised us how men nowadays have been known to risk 
their lives to get a drink of liquor, and how his agents always 
hourly risk their lives in their efforts to prevent the national 
appetite of nran to be appeased from. having its play. 

Mr. Chairman, although the Great War has ended, you will be 
interested to know that service in Uncle Sam’s Navy is even 
in these days surrounded by adventure and hazard. Since the 
Coast Guard has gone back to the Treasury Department and be- 
eome the patrol of the seas to guard us from smuggled rum, the 
Navy is compelled to sneak into our ports camouflaged, as in the 
war, to dodge the German submarines; and only the other day 
Secretary Daniels complained to Secretary Houston that one 
of the Navy submarines returning from Guantanamo had been 
fired upon by a Coast Guard ship on suspicion that the sub was 
a low-lying pirate craft smuggling Cuban rum into Florida. 
[Laughter.] Four years. ago several German submarines dived 
under our battleships and popped up out of the water in a New 
England harbor. I begin to fear lest our grand Navy will have 
to adopt the German tactics and dive under the vigilant Coast 
Guard to make its home ports, for whether we build a nayy or 
not we must appropriate for the Coast Guard to enable it to cut 
off smuggling of rum from Cuba. 

The adventures of the Navy will not be more thrilling than 
those of the Air Service, with rival fleets of airplanes guarding 
the Texas berder, one fleet looking for Mexiean bandits com- 
ing across to murder our Texas brethren and the other spying 
on it to prevent the importation of mescal. We may have 
peace with all the world and continue to have war on the sea 
and in the air in our own country with prohibition ships and 
planes fighting warships and planes returning» from foreign 
service for their country. It is a great game and it costs just 
like war. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, we are about to celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
I am reminded of Gov. Bradford’s confession in that wonderful 
diary, which is now known as the History of the Plymouth 
Plantations. The Pilgrims, and later the Puritans, tried to 
make the people good by statute, and Gov. Bradford confessed 
that it was like damming a stream where the waters continued 
to flow and climb until by their weight the dam broke and 
there was a disastrous flood. So he found his efforts to dam 
the natural and peaceful inclinations of the people with pro- 
hibition statutes. The prohibitionists would endure for a time 
and then be swept away as the people went to the other ex- 
treme in defiance of all law. 

We are beginning to see the same effect from the Volstead 
law, where men of all professions and social standing are 
defying this drastic prohibition law, and there is a decreasing 
respect for all law enacted by Congress. 

The bigness of the task was illustrated by the commissioner's 
appeal to the elergy to assist him by reporting violations of the 
law in their congregations. But the clergy accepted this in- 
vitation requesting them to use their positions as religious 
teachers to spy upon their parishioners as an insult. It was 
suggesting a new rôle for the ministers of the gospel, even 
assuming that they were all prohibitionists, which they are not. 

The Puritans who onee controlled the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts were strong on “Thou shalt not,” but they did 
not apply it to ale or beer or even rum; and one of the old 
Puritan laws provided that taverm keepers should always pro- 
vide good and wholesome beer for the entertainment of 
strangers; and another provided that the tavern should be 
located near to the meeting house, so that the congregation in 
winter could find something to take the blueness out of their 


| noses after sitting for two hours in a cold meeting house listen- 
ing to a dull sermon. [Laughter.} 

I have here the bill of the pastor of the Old North Church of 
Boston, the chureh of Increase and Cotton Mather, in 1722. 
Let me read it to show you how the Puritans would have 
repudiated the act of our friend from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
8 or any other-law fixing a percentage on their food and 


To be sent to Mr. Townsend's (for ministers entertained there) 
ene plum cake, one Cheser cheese, one-half barrell beer, two bread 
bricks, ree dozen Canary wine, two pounds fresh butter, one-half 

From the cook shops: Three small pattyes, 12 dozen tarts. 
5 Five hams bacon, 5 leggs porke, 15 meat tongues, 2 dozen 

1 mize pieces beefe, five loins 510 Age five ra lamb, 

of sauce, as anc es, greens, e sparrow 
grass, oysters, onions, cramberrys. * 

Forty Ibs. butter, eggs, one-quarter hund. reasons, one-qyarter do. 

eurants, spice of all sorts, 16 pudings. 


Lickquer: One bl. beere, 1 bl. eyder, } cask Madeira wine, 3 hundred 
wder sugar, 1 loaf refine do., 1 galioon v „ & galloon juice. 
rty bread bricks; pips and tobacco; 1 doz. king glasses, 


I do not refer to this little matter with any intention of 
disrespect to men and generations that played big parts in the 
early life and history of our country. I want you to know 
about these things, and I pray that you think them over. 
You will find no reference there to one-half of 1 per cent. I 
eonfess I am not a Puritan, or the descendant of Puritans, but 
I am constrained to defend the Puritan against, the fanatical 
prohibitionists who pride themselves on being Puritans. The 
old boys never indulged in delusions about a beverage contain- 
ing less than one-half of 1 per cent. [Laughter.] Although 
they tried at times to suppress every other form of personal 
liberty by law, the absurdity and stupidity of dictating what 
their fellows should drink and not drink seems never to have 
oceurred to them. That brilliant stroke was left for the Anti- 
Saloon League and its representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. : 

Do you know, my colleagues, that among the Anglo-Saxons 
a man who advocated a new law did so with a rope around his 
neck, thus signifying his willingness to die should it turn out 
a failure? [Laughter.] Some students. of present legislative 
tendencies have ironically suggested a revival of this ancient 
custom, to check one of the greatest evils confronting American 
eivilization—the multiplicity of laws which are clogging the 
wheels of justice, fostering a contempt for the true spirit of 
law, and fast reducing the American people to a condition of 
law-ridden vassalage. 

I say to you who supported this law that you have sown to 
the winds and that you will reap the whirlwinds. This law 
will, at one time or another, be the subject of controversy in 
every congressional district, for the American people are not 
ready to have their daily actions and their appetites regulated 
by law and the subject of spying. You know I speak the truth 
now that you have the law, even if you doubted it when you 
were passing the law. That law contemptuously thrust aside all 
principles of self-control—it reckons as nothing the influences 
of education, experience, and moral suasion. You have de- 
clared that the individual has no inherent rights which are 
bound to be respected, and I say to you that therein lies the 
real danger to our free institutions. Do not forget that coercion 
never yet made for the upward swing of the race. 

Those two great party leaders, Uncle Jor CANNON and CHAMP 
Crark, whom we all honor and love [applause], have told 
ùs in season and out of season that this is a Government 
through parties, and always will be while it remains a Gov- 
ernment of the people. And yet while we were engaged in 
the World War against Prussianism, with 2,000,000 of our 
American boys in Prance fighting that monster of modern mili- 
tary imperialism, Congress without any commission from the 
people, without any party platform indorsed by the 20,000,000 
Republican and Democratic voters of this country, put over the 
Volstead law by a bipartisan vote on this floor. The majority 
behind that act took refuge behind a bipartisan combination, in 
a political shell hole between the lines, a political maneuver 
which I have been taught represents political cowardice, if not 
political trickery. 

In 1916, William J. Bryan, the apostle of grape juice, pro- 
tested against making prohibition an issue in that great presi- 
dential campaign. He wished the Democratic Party to confine 
its declarations to policies of economy and international rela- 
tions, and he did not want prohibitien, either as a moral or 
political issue, injected into the campaign. Other prohibition 
leaders agreed with Mr. Bryan and the only party that made 
any declaration on this question was that which is here repre- 


sented by one man, the gentleman from California [Mr. RAN- 
DALL], alone in his power. [Laughter.] 

Prohibition was not a political issue by the voice of either 
of the great parties engaged in the contest for the presidency 
and the control of Congress; but while our boys were in France 
fighting Prussianism and sending home appeals for more modern 
guns, more aeroplanes, more ammunition, and more ships to 
carry more men over the sea to lick the Kaiser, we here in 
Congress, by a bipartisan vote, submitted to the State legisla- 
tures that had already been elected on other issues, the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution—the most Prussian policy 
of imperial Verboten that ever found lodgment on American 
soil. We followed that with all sorts of war-time prohibitions 
“to win the war,” as though we were doing the fighting instead 
of the men in France, where wine and beer were served as 
rations. 

Then, to cap the climax of absurd bipartisan politics, we 
passed the Volstead Act with its half of one per cent limita- 
tion on beverages, prohibition of household recipes that have 
made America famous as the land of good cooking and good 
living. You did not forget to place under suspicion and espio- 
nage every tea kettle, stew pan, and all other kitchen utensils 
that might be accused of brewing something containing more 
than one-half of one per cent of alcohol, which is the product 
of the sugar in the milk of every mother of the animal kingdom 
to sustain their young, and every sap that flows in every fruit, 
vegetable, shrub, or tree that grows. 

You have prohibited the products of sugar formed by nature 
and you have quadrupled the price of the product of the Sugar 
Trust, permitting that well-known philanthropic corporation to 
gather into its coffers the billions we were accused of recklessiy 
wasting on drink. I have often heard that the sugar barrel 
attracted all kinds of flies, and that the Sugar Trust has fol- 
lowed that example and always appealed to bipartisan combina- 
tions in Congress for legislation which it desired for the reform 
of the world. It has never been partisan in its support of 
Congressmen or policies and has never been suspected of parti- 
san appeal for legislation; and I wonder how much the Sugar 
Trust had to do with this bipartisan prohibition legislation to 
give it a monopoly in administering to the sweet tooth of 
Uncle Sam. 

But, gentlemen, you have not settled this question which you 
carefully kept out of your platforms and campaigns for election. 
You have not kept it out of politics by injecting it into national 
legislation by bipartisan votes. You have injected it into na- 
tional politics at a time when it may decide the presidential 
election and the majority of this Congress. And you can not 
prevent it because you have enacted the most un-American law 
that was ever put upon the statutes, and the American voters of 
both sexes will soon exercise their individual responsibility in 
reviewing your work as their Representatives. The ancient 
character who tried to sweep back the tides of the ocean was 
no more a success than you will be in trying to convince the 
American people that the liquor question has been taken out 
of politics and is beyond their jurisdiction. Why, it is just 
beginning, and I pray my friends in Congress that they watch 
out! [Great applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may proceed for 
10 minutes on a matter of interest to the farmers. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from New York 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, on the 23d ultimo this House 
passed a resolution which I desire to read: 


Resolved, etc., That in order to meet the existing emergency in the 
shortage of fertilizers the Secretary of War is 8 authorized to 
sell for cash at the prose market price, at the time of the sale 
thereof, to such distributors or users thereof, in the United States, as 
shall request the same, and in such quantity to each, not less than 1 ton 
nor more than 100 tons to any purchaser, as he shall see fit, not to 
exceed in the aggregate 100,000 tons of nitrate of soda, now held as a 


sold. 

That was approved on the 23d of April. As soon as it was 
approved I wrote the Secretary of War urging that disposition 
be made of this nitrate of soda. That letter was dated the 28th 
or 29th day of April. I did not go to see the Secretary myself, 
but Senator Carper and Representative Morr of my State had 
their secretaries go to see the proper person who had charge of 
the carrying out of this resolution, and I want to relate to you 
what was said to them in response to their application to have 
prompt action upon this measure for the relief of the farmers of 
this Nation. A 

There never has been brought to my attention such an effort 
to find ways not to do a thing. In the first place, Mr. Schultz, 
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of the Ordnance Department, who has charge of this matter, 
informed the two gentlemen who called upon him that the 
War Department had no power to declare this 100,000 tons of 
nitrate of soda “surplus,” and that therefore they could not. 
make the distribution. Well, nobody contemplated that they 
should make any such declaration. The resolution in express 
terms says that this 100,000 tons is part of the quantity which 
the War Department is holding as a reserve“ supply, so that 
they were under no obligation to reach such a result through 
such a mental operation, and all they had to do in the War 
Department was to read the resolution, which is only about 
eight lines long, in order to see what it did contain. 

Having thus primarily placed themselves on the basis of not 
wanting to comply with what Congress had ordered them to do, 
they proceeded to show why they could not do it, and they said 
first, so far as the State of New York was concerned, which 
Senator Catper and Mr. Morr were speaking for—so far as 
that great Commonwealth was concerned—they said that there 
were stored in the depot at Schenectady from 6,000 to 10,000 
tons of this material—nitrate of soda—but they said they could 
not distribute it. Why? What was the first great reason given 
by the department? 

They said they had read the debates in the Senate, and that 
they had concluded from reading those debates that the Sena- 
tors contemplated that the distribution should be made from 
“expensive” warehouses instead of being made from arsenals 
or depots. There is not any such expression in the resolution, 
There are no such terms or conditions in the resolution. These 
gentlemen are bound not by what some man may have said in 
the freeness and looseness of debate, but they are bound by the 
resolution itself. 

Second, if you want to distribute as they think the talk in- 
dicated instead of the resolution by which they are bound, it was 
easy enough to find out a way to do it. They could distribute 
primarily from the arsenal or depot and then ship from the 
„expensive“ warehouses where they were paying rent. Next, 
they say this quantity stored at Watervliet would have to be 
rebagged because it had eaten holes in the present bags. Of 
course, that is an objection that will always exist. It does not 
exist to-day any more than it will to-morrow. It does not 
exist this year any more than it will next year. It will always 
exist until they are rebagged. 

Next, they said that they had great trouble in determining 
upon the price. They could not tell at what price they should 
sell; that they did not know what the price would be in the 
future; that apparently the resolution meant that they should 
buy a quantity in the future equal to the quantity they dis- 
tributed now. Of course, there is no such thing in the resolu- 
tion. The resolution in express terms says they are to sell 
at the market price as it is to-day, and all it says about the 
future is that the sums they realize are to be put to the credit 
of the original appropriation which was made for the produc- 
tion of this material. And then when they come to the ques- 
tion of distribution, they say that they think the best way to 
distribute it would be to select the three great importing houses 
in the country and turn it over to them with the agreement 
that they would deliver back at any time in the future when 
they demand it an equal amount to that which they now obtain. 
Did you ever hear of such a way of carrying out the wishes of 
Congress? 

Here is a product in a natural state, produced only abroad, 
which must be imported, and these gentlemen who are to carry 
out the wishes of Congress to relieve the wants of the farmers 
and give them the product at a moderate price so that the 
agricultural product of the country may be increased, propose 
to do what? They propose to place the 100,000 tons of nitrate 
of soda in the hands of the only competitors of the Government 
in sales in order that the price may be absolutely controlled by 
the importers. Then these gentlemen said even this method of 
distribution was not perfect, because the department might be 
charged with “ favoritism.” And well he might entertain that 
fear, for if there ever was a scheme, if there was a plan to 
defeat the honest and beneficent wishes of Congress, if there 
eyer was a plan to frustrate a movement to give the farmers a 
cheap fertilizer, this plan evolved by these men is the cleverest 
that could by any stretch of the imagination be devised or even 
conceived, 

This gentleman says finally that he is afraid, owing to these 
various imaginings of his, owing to these troubles that he has 
built up out of his fertile brain, owing to the bogies which have 
no existence except as he sees them in his dreams, owing to all 
these things, the distribution could not be made in time for the 
farmer for the present year. 

Now, gentlemen, it is late, but the season is late also, and 
with three weeks beyond the usual time, there is time enough 
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for this distribution to be made for the benefit of the farmers 
of the country. They never have confronted the difficulties in 
which they find themselves involved this year—shortage of 
help, increased prices of everything they use, all sorts of diffi- 
culties which meet the farmer. We plan this small measure of 
relief, easily extended, which can be simply and naturally exe- 
cuted. How can it be done? Find out what the price is and 
sell it at the market price, just exactly as the resolution de- 
clares. How can it be distributed? Get in communication with 
the agricultural departments of the various States and turn 
this material over to them or such farmers’ organizations as 
they recommend. It is easily and simply done. There is noth- 
ing difficult about it, nothing that requires thought; all it re- 
quires is prompt and immediate action in order that this distri- 
bution may take place in time. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the many discussions on the high cost of 
living, both in and out of Congress. I thought I would use the 
time allotted to me to-day in giving my views on this impor- 
tant subject. In my judgment, the six factors which more than 
others have brought about in this country the high cost of living 
are: s 
First. The urgency of the world’s demand for our raw mate- 
rials and manufactured articles during and since the war. 

Second. Lessened production. 

Third. Lack of transportation facilities and markets for our 
perishable crops. 

Fourth. Inflation of our currency and credit. 

Fifth. Profiteering. 

Sixth. Governmental extravagance, private extravagance, and 
taxation. 

First, let us consider the urgency of the world’s demand for 
our raw materials and manufactured articles during and since 
the war and lessened production. We know that upon the 
declaration of war millions of men were taken suddenly from 
farms, factories, mines, and forests, and were put into the 
military service; and millions more of those at home were 
compelled to change from normal production to the production 
of munitions of war and other supplies necessary to the men 
in the active military service. We know, too, that beginning 
before the war, during the war, and since the war there has 
been a world movement from the farms to the already con- 
gested centers. I am sure all will admit that these condi- 
tions brought about increased demand for our raw materials 
and manufactured products and lessened production, and that, 
of course, constitutes the main factors in the high cost of 
living. Now, what is the remedy for this situation? The 
remedy is more work and more production. 

But, my friends, it is very easy for one to suggest a remedy 
here, when he says “ work and increase production,” but there 
are certain conditions prevailing that must be understood and 
solved before we can get good and permanent results, To begin 
with, there must be a better understanding between capital, 
labor, and the public. All must understand that capital is 
necessary to develop and operate the industries of the country, 
and that in order to get capital it must receive a fair return 
on its legitimate investments, and it must have the protection 
of the law in its legitimate operations. All must understand 
that efficient and steady labor is necessary in order to increase 
production and in order to have efficient and steady labor, 
labor must receive fair and just wages so as to keep up the 
American standard of living. We must understand, too, that 
the unorganized public is entitled to a fair and just treatment 
at the hands of both organized capital and organized labor. 
The demagogue and radical agitator who sows discord between 
organized capital and organized labor, especially during our 
period of reconstruction when we are readjusting ourselves to 
new conditions, is an enemy of society and good government 
and should be dealt with accordingly. His only object is to stir 
up strife and inflame hatred and widen the distance between 
employers and employees in the hope of arousing such passion 
as to precipitate widespread conflict. His desire is not to 
encourage people to work and produce but to encourage a 
certain element to loot the stored-up wealth of the country. 
These radical agitators are committing a crime against the 
existence of the United States, and they should be punished 
severely. The interests of organized capital and organized 
labor are bound up with the interests of the public as a whole, 
and the interests of all are bound together in the interests of 
the Nation. It is impossible to separate the interests of any 
class or any association, Mutual consideration is not only a 


manifestation of Christian spirit but of good business. We 
have various industries and undeveloped resources in this 


country, and we must encourage capital, labor, and genius if 
we wish to encourage our industries and develop our resources 
and increase production and make it possible for the people to 
find employment and be happy and contented and prosperous. 

When we take into consideration the facts brought out by 
the Federal Trade Board recently that food absorbs 38.2 per 
cent of the average American household’s income, it should be 
evident to every thinking man that the shortage of foodstuffs 
is one of the most serious problems we have to contend with 
at this time. Here again let me call your attention to certain 
conditions existing in our agricultural sections which must be 
understood and remedied if we really wish to increase pro- 
duction. The farmers always need some financial assistance 
because of the high prices for seed, labor, and machine power. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board can do a great deal to relieve 
this situation, and the system should be perfected as rapidly 
as possible so as to finally reach the individual that it is in- 
tended to relieve, provided of course that his demands are rea- 
sonable and safe to the Government. But some of the farmers’ 
needs are sudden, especially during the planting and harvesting 
season. These short-time needs must be met by a quick mobili- 
zation of money. Much new land will be worked if this is 
done in time, especially in the sections where the crops were 
short. Then, too, we must encourage the men and women 
who remain on the farm and who till the soil, and we must 
give them an opportunity to own it. This is the foundation 
stone upon which alone can be builded an attractive country 
life. The small farm owned by the man who works it is the 
best plant bed on which to grow strong men and women. A 
landless population will always make a Mexico or a Russia, 
but the strong citizen standing in the doorway of his own home 
is himself the builder and advocator of the commonwealth. 
Oratory has tried to reverse the current from the country to 
the city, but the cry of “back to the farm” will continue to 
fall on deaf ears unless something is done to make living in 
the country more attractive and profitable. Long ago it became 
evident to the wise statesmen and economists of the leading 
European countries that the soil worn out by centuries of use 
and abuse needs reclamation and improvement in order to pro- 
duce the best results, not only to make agriculture profitable 
to the individual farmer but especially to enable each rival 
country to produce the products of the soil at a cost to permit 
that country to compete with other rivals in the markets of 
the world. This need led to the birth of the rural credit sys- 
tem in Europe, separate and different from the other banking 
system. We likewise have discovered the necessity of creating 
a Federal farm loan system. Let every citizen, whether he 
lives in the city or in the country, study this system with the 
view of perfecting it as a means of building up our country, 
because, after all, we are an agricultural nation. We should 
bear in mind also that the farmers’ work is very hard at times 
and that their hours of work are long, and that, therefore, 
they must derive enough profits from the soil to pay taxes, 
build up comfortable homes, drain their land, build good roads, 
better schools, and better churches, 

Right in this connection let me say a word to my good friends 
from the East and North who represent congested districts. 
You often complain about the high prices farmers are receiving 
for their products and advocate measures to reduce these prices 
in order to lower the cost of living to your constituents. I say 
to you that if you wish to be sincere and effective and do some- 
thing for your people, make it plain to them that the only way 
that production can be increased is to give the farmers fair 
prices for what they produce, and see to it that some of your 
middlemen do not make the excessive profits that they are 
making at this very time. 

Another important need in the country is more liberal appro- 
priations for agricultural colleges and agricultural high schools, 
If we are to conserve our soil and make it produce more, it is 
absolutely necessary that our people be taught scientific and 
practical agriculture, so that a love for agriculture as a science 
will be created—the same as the love for any other science. 
Unfortunately we haye permitted agriculture to be looked upon 
as an undignified profession when it should be considered one 
of the main ones, for it is the foundation for the success of the 
men engaged in all the other professions, such as law, medicine, 
and commerce. 

Washington, the “ Father of his country” and the “ Farmer 
of Mount Vernon,” said: 

I know of no pursuit in which more real and important service can 
be rendered to any country than by improving agriculture. 

Daniel Webster said: 


Farmers are the foundation of civilization and prosperity. A farmer 
must always be the foundation, but that does not mean that he must 
be kept beneath the surface. 
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Why has agriculture been slow in taking its place as g science 
throughout the country? My observation has been that too 
many of the teachers lack practical experience and fail to make 
a success on their little experimental farms as a result of it. 
That, of course, reflects on scientific agriculture. The cause 
for this is that they are instructed in agricultural colleges 
where they have not sufficient facility to teach the practical 
side of it on experimental farms in connection with the college 
course. The experimental farm is to the agricultural college 
what the hospital is to the medical college. 

Another matter that deserves consideration in our efforts to 
better the condition of country life and increase production is 
sanitation. Did it ever occur to you, gentlemen of the House, 
how much time and money—not to mention suffering—is lost 
as a result of diseases that could be prevented by the simple 
application of the scientific knowledge we already have? We 
have stamped out, for instance, yellow fever, bubonic plague, 
smallpox, and cholera. Why not go further and stamp out 
malaria and typhoid fever, the two most serious diseases we 
have to contend with all the time? We know the causes of 
these diseases and how they are transmitted and how to prevent 
them. It is merely a question of cooperation between local 
and Federal Governments and working in harmony. The safe- 
guarding of the health of the worker in every kind of work 
that yields a profit or confers a benefit should be a matter of 
primary consideration. 

I repeat that before we can reyerse the current back to the 
farm or even arrest the current from the farm to the cities and 
increase production of agricultural products it is necessary 
that we deal with these conditions that I have just mentioned 
and improve them. Pause and think how serious the situa- 
tion is when we consider the fact that in the beginning of our 
country about 10 per cent of the people lived in the towns and 
cities, and to-day over 50 per cent of our population have left 
the farms. . No wonder the ery, “A house, a house; my kingdom 
for a house,” is the cry in every city of the United States, and 
“Help, help; my crop is rotting in the field for the lack of 
labor,” is the ery on every farm in every section of the country. 

I now come to the third factor, lack of transportation facili- 
ties and markets for our perishable crops. 

Anyone who has lived on a farm knows that the delay in 
hauling and marketing the products of the farm is the cause of 
heavy loss to the producer, which in time is bound to be re- 
flected in higher prices to the consumer. 

When I speak of better transportation facilities I have in 
mind a comprehensive system of transportation, which includes 
good roads, railways, and waterways, so that our agricultural 
products, and especially the perishable products, when ready 
for market, can be shipped from the producer to the consumer 
without delay. When these products reach the large centers 
they should find markets at once. Inefficient and uneconomical 
wholesale marketing facilities are held by the Federal Trade 
Commission to be in a large measure responsible for the high 
cost of living. A recent investigation conducted by the commis- 
sion in different cities throughout the country convinces the 
commission that improving marketing facilities at the great 
consuming centers would prove a long step toward the lowering 
of present-day living cost. This report relates particularly to 
wholesaling and contemplates the elimination of waste as well 
as securing a more direct relation between the producer and the 
consumer. Careless handling, improperly equipped cars, delays 
in moving, and exposure while perishable products are in rail- 
way transit to markets are stated to be the causes of much and 
unnecessary losses and expense to dealers and shippers. The 
report also shows that buildings and other facilities for the 
marketing of perishable products in a majority of wholesale 
receiving centers are not adequate and badly located, and mar- 
kets are not convenient to terminals, storage, and retail, thus 
necessitating a large amount of cartage. In fact, the whole 
distributing system is said to be wasteful and inefficient. It is 
now to be hoped that the Federal Trade Commission will make 
a thorough inquiry into the retail distribution of foods and see 
how the wide margins on food prices may be reduced. 

We will never have a comprehensive system of transportation 
in this country until our people realize the importance of con- 
necting the local communities and States by good roads. In 
the past the impression was that good roads were needed by 
those who used automobiles only. To-day we know that good 
roads are absolutely necessary and of great benefit to all the 
people. The farmers are taking a greater interest in good 
reads to-day than ever before, because they realize that their 
suecess depends on diversification, and that nothing makes 
diversification more profitable than quick and easy transporta- 
tion. 


With the good roads we are beginning to see that good roads 
also mean motor trucks. With motor trucks it is easier and 
cheaper for the producers to ship what they produce to the 
eonsumers, and it also makes it easier to secure what they need 
from the merchants. Then, too, with the congestion in railroad 
traffic, unrest, and many strikes, we are beginning to realize 
that the motor trucks are absolutely necessary to the people in 
the large centers. For instance, in the recent tie-up, when there 
was almost complete paralysis of railroad transportation, it was 
the Government and private-owned trucks that saved the situa- 
tion and prevented suffering and starvation in the large centers. 

I never appreciated the real value of good roads until I 
visited Europe last year, Take, for instance, France. As we 
all know, the French people are very economical, and Iong ago 
they understood the value of good roads and have the most 
wonderful system of public roads in the world. It is said, and 
I have no doubt it is true, that it was the good roads of France 
that saved her in the last crisis, because when the railroad 
transportation was blocked people and commodities were moved 
from place to place on their good roads without a particle of 
trouble. 

Then, too, in order to increase production and lower the high 
cost of living in this country we shouid adopt a systematie 
method of improving and using our waterways. While we are 
building an American merchant marine under the American 
flag to carry the products of our farms, forests, mines, and fac- 
tories from our seaboards to the markets of the world we must 
not neglect to improve our inland shipping. We have the most 
magnificent system of waterways in the world, and if we adopt 
a comprehensive and systematic policy of improving our water- 
ways it will not only relieve the congestion of traffic on our 
railroads but it will give us lower freight rates. The bulky 
stuff could go by water and the balance of our trade could move 
by rail. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Chief of the War Department's 
Transportation Service and Director of Inland Waterways, in 
an address to New Orledns business representatives a few days 
ago, said: 

Operation of waterways should not be looked upon by the railroads 
as competition, but as cooperation. The railroads are unprepared to 
handle the commerce of the country to-day. They and the commerce 
and business of the country, upon which they depend, must look to the 
waterways for help. 

In connection with the improvement of our waterways we 
should build better terminal facilities, so that freight could be 
handled, going and coming, without damage done to it. 

Then, too, our people should take advantage of the existing 
warehouse law, organize under it, and provide better warehous- 
ing facilities for our agricultural products. Take, for instance, 
eotton and rice as itis now; a good deal of it is left in the open, 
exposed to the elements and without insurance, the loss, of 
course, falling on the producer. With warehouses all over the 
agricultural sections, the farmers could store their cotton and 
rice where it could be protected against bad weather, weighed, 
and graded by experts, who are neither buyers nor sellers, 
and insured at a reasonable rate. Then the farmers, with their 
cotton and rice receipts, would not only be safe from loss, but 
they could use these receipts as money in their business trans- 
actions. 

The fourth factor to which I want to call your attention is 
the increased volume of money ; in other words, inflation. 

Of eourse, we all understand that war made our expenses very 
heavy. Not only that the Government spent its cash but it bor- 
rowed money from the people. For instance, if we read a daily 
statement of the United States Treasurer which reads as fol- 
lows: Outstanding Federal notes, S3. 000, 000.000,“ against which 
there is in gold and lawful money 81, 000,000,000, and we sub- 
tract one from the other, we will find two billions based upon 
credit. The more paper money issued in this way the cheaper 
the money. That, of course, is one of the elements that enters 
in high prices. The per capita money in the United States has 
recently increased from $34 to $54, but the purchasing power of 
the dollar has dropped to about 50 cents. Expanding this credit 
is like inflating a balloon. It will not expand indefinitely. His- 
tory teaches us that the nation that has failed to read this 
warning in the past has suffered for it. We should not forget 
the panic in 1873, brought about by the Civil War. 

There has been some criticism of the Federal reserve bank 
system in this connection. For instance, Representative Kine 
charged that 75 per cent of the high cost of living was due to 
the financing of speculators and hoarders by the Federal reserve 
system. Mr. Marcus Walker, of the Federal reserve bank in 
New Orleans, says: 

The Federal reserye banks have the unfortunate distinction of being 


in a position where they get criticism both going and coming—from 
member banks on the one hand and from the public on the other. 
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There is no doubt but that the Federal reserve banks are in a position 
to cut down inflation quickly if they want to do so. All that would be 
necessary would be a refusal to discount loans from member banks. 
The member banks would then have to refuse loans to their customers 
and inflation would most certainly come to a stop. But at the same 
time the bottom would drop out of business and the Federal reserve bank 
would be in line for some real criticism then. 

Squeezing down on credit, limiting loans to legitimate business needs— 
that is the sane, orderly way to reduce inflation. 

And that is what is being done more and more daily. The Federal 
reserve banks are scrutinizing their loans closely, The individual 
member banks are doing the same. And especially since the increase 
in the Federal reserve banks’ discount rate, the merchant also is giving 
a loans greater thought and is trying more and more to hold them 

own. 


This matter will probably be investigated. 

There is no “cure all” which will prove a magic remedy for 
inflation, The cure rests with us. The individual must work, 
produce, and saye, and the Government must abso economize 
so as to reduce its debts and the running expense of government, 
This has been emphasized by some of the best-informed students 
of finance and economics. Secretary of the Treasury Glass, in 
a recent letter to the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, said: 


The process of getting back to normal must necessarily be slow, 
involving as it does not only the physical restoration of industry and 
agriculture, but as well the restoration to habits in industry of masses 
of men, accustomed by the war to unsettlement. We must necessarily, 
and to a great extent, depend upon and encourage the independent 
activity and resourcefulness of each person affect to repair his own 
fortunes, with the assistance of his business connections, and also upon 
each Individual to return to a normal life of industry and economy. 

Mr. Paul M. Warburg, former member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and one of the highest authorities on finance, said: 


We are living in an era where the production of money and credits 
has increased and the production of goods has decreased. In order to 
emerge, we must produce less credit and money and produce more goods. 
In practically all leading countries the people haye been urged in the 
strongest possible manner to produce more and to consume less. 

The National Board of Farm Organization, in its recent memo- 
rial to Congress, under the title of “Adequate Production,” dis- 
plays a keen appreciation of the situation by saying: 

The farmers of the United States are continuing their best efforts 
to produce abundant foodstuffs, and contending that production in the 
factories, mines, and mills is second in importance only to that of the 
farm, they demand of both labor and capital that they, too, shall 
earnestly and consistently speed up their part of the production so 
urgently needed. 

I could quote you more warnings from deep students of finance 
and economics, but it is useless to do so because the opinion of 
all is the same and leads to identically the same conclusions. 
In the face of earnest admonitions to economize the people are 
wasteful and extravagant. In response to pleas for thrift, 
a wave of speculation is sweeping the country, and Liberty 
bonds are being exchanged for stock in wild-cat schemes. Let 
us hope that our people will wake up in time, realize the danger 
ahead, and apply the remedy it has within its own hands. The 
facts can not be winked at, for they are cold, hard, practical 
facts of human experience, and they point to perils which can 
be seen ahead and which must be avoided, I have an abiding 
faith in the good sense of the American people, and I feel sure 
that they will awaken in time to avoid disaster and will lead the 
march of the country back to sanity and reason. 

I now come to the fifth factor in the high cost of living—the 
unscrupulous profiteers, who take advantage of just such a 
situation as exists to-day, when production is low and the 
demand great, to ask abnormally large prices from the con- 
sumer for products which they have obtained much cheaper. 

I am glad to know that the Department of Justice has been 
given sufficient appropriation and power under the law to deal 
with the profiteers, and I hope that they will be prosecuted 
and punished to the full extent of the law. But we might as 
well realize right now that fines will never curb them, and that 
the only way to stop them is to give them jail sentences: 

As high as the cost of living now is, there is no doubt that 
it would be higher still if the power of the Government was 
not being exerted against those who are exploiting the people 
for their personal gain. At the same time we should follow 
the advice of Royal Meeker, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
in which he wisely points out the necessity of increasing pro- 
duction and in that way remove the field of temptation for the 
Profiteers. 

The sixth factor in the high cost of living, Government ex- 
travagance, private extravagance, and taxation, must be con- 
sidered together, : 

It is very evident to one who has studied our system of gov- 
ernment that we are constantly drifting away from the Jeffer- 
sonian idea of government and drifting toward centralization 
of power at Washington. 

Now, any experienced student of economics should under- 
stand that the further the Government is removed away from 
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the people the more extravagant it becomes. Individuals far 
removed from the Treasury ure constantly making demands 
for appropriations, forgetting that every dollar in the Federal 
Treasury comes out of the pockets of the taxpayers. Then, too, 
when the Government is far removed from the people, too much 
of the money appropriated by the Government is wasted before 
it is finally applied where it is needed. 

Of course, in discussing Government and private extrava- 
gance we must not forget that there is such a thing as legiti- 
mate increase in cost of both Government and private affairs, 
because of the difference in the standard of living. For in- 
stance, a good many years ago, when I began to practice medi- 
cine in the country, my patients would send for me by mes- 
senger, and I went to see them in a buggy over bad roads. 
To-day, in the same community, the patient calls the physician 
by telephone and expects him to answer the call immediately 
in his machine, which, of course, necessitates a good road. 
Now, the cost of a telephone system, the machine, and the good 
road, which were looked upon a few years ago as a luxury, 


are now regarded as necessities, and therefore a necessary in- 


crease in the cost of living. This I will call a legitimate in- 
crease. On the other hand, if as a result of lack of interest 
on the part of the people in the community in their Government 
$2 is appropriated where $1 would answer the purpose in the 
building and maintenance of that good road, that, of course, is 
extravagance and waste and an unnecessary expense to the 
people. 

Now, let us take an example of an individual case in the city. 
Years ago the housewife would go to the corner grocer with 
her tin bucket for a pound of butter, which was dished out of 
the grocer's tub and she carried it home herself. To-day, in 
order to save time, she phones her grocer for a pound of butter, 
and the grocer sends it to her by a delivery man, the butter be- 
ing wrapped in sanitary paper. This, of course, is a legitimate 
increase in the cost of living. and no one can find fault with ft.» 
However, if 2 pounds of butter are ordered and the family can 
manage on 1 and the balance goes into the garbage can, that is 
waste and quite a factor in the high cost of living. 

I mention these two cases to illustrate the line of demarcation 
between a legitimate increase and waste, both in the life of the 
individual and the Government. 

If we are to remedy this situation we must begin by pushing 
aside our loose way of doing business and adopt the budget sys- 
tem. The Government, National, State, county, or municipal, 
must, like the individual, live within its income, and this can 
only be accomplished by adopting the budget system, which 
would eliminate duplication of estimates and unnecessary ap- 
propriations and waste of money after it has been appropriated. 

The people throughout the country do not object to necessary 
appropriations for worthy purposes, such as schools, drain- 
age, good roads, agriculture, and so forth, but they do insist that 
the money raised by taxation for this purpose should be col- 
lected in a simpler way, at less expense, and spent more care- 
fully, so that they will get value received when the work is 
done. A private business could not be run under such a loose 
system as we have in Government without going into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Our method of collecting our taxes Is too complicated and too 
costly. I believe it would be wise for the Government to ap- 
point a nonpolitical body of experts to study the various meth- 
ods of taxation and report to Congress. Then I believe it would 
be possible for Congress to legislate on this matter in an ihtel- 
ligent way. In England a committee of nonpolitical experts was 
recently appointed by the Government to study the various 
kinds of taxation which have been in force during the past five 
years and to make a report to Parliament, based on such study. 
Why should we not make an attempt to find a simpler and less 
extensive system of raising the money necessary to run the 
Government? It seems to me, too, that there should be a system- 
atic effort on the part of the Government to teach economy, 
At present we have no governmentally appointed body here 
charged specifically with this work, such as they have in 
France. And France has demonstrated that thrift is a national 
asset of the greatest value. : 

The people must not be deceived and led to expect a return to 
normal conditions too quickly. We should discourage dema- 
gogues who go about in the land advocating a quick cure for 
every ill we have and who lead some people to believe that every- 
thing can be corrected by the enactment of laws only. It is 
wrong because it is false, and because it tends to foment 
a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction among a certain element of 
the public and make them ripe for the inculcation of seditious 
teachings by the radical agents of the soviets. What we need 
is to get back to fundamental principles and study our problems 
in the light of reason and common sense, with a view of finding 
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the causes so that we can apply intelligent and permanent reme- 
dies. By working together and in harmony, we can solye these 
problems in the right way, and we can do it under the system 
of government left to us by the fathers of our country. I do 
not believe that there ever was built by man a more magnificent 
form of government than that wonderful instrument we hear so 
little about these days—the Constitution of the United States, 
provided every person under it is willing to do his full duty, and 
provided he is willing to labor and deserve success. That in- 
strument is the foundation of your liberty, of mine, and the 
liberty of all the people. [Applause.] 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, Grecian mythology is filled 
with beautiful thoughts and teaches great fundamental truths. 
It gives to the forces of nature & name and a character. It 
clothes great scientific principles with romance and beauty. 
Heat and cold, wind and storm, land and sea, sun and moon, 
planets and stars and all the material world and the physical 
forces of nature are given a personality and character. Love 
and hate, strength and weakness, happiness and misery, truth 
and falsehood and all the virtues of mind and heart, as well 
as all bodily strength and weakness, are represented by some 
being, good or bad, constantly warring with each other for the 
weal or woe of mankind. 

We of this practical age can learn many wholesome lessons 
by a study and understanding of this beautiful system of 
Grecian philosophy. Of all things, the Greek was a practical 
philosopher, and as long as his people lived up to this prac- 
tical philosophy they were a great and a prosperous people. 
But she got too rich. She was given to great games, not for 
the prime purpose of making strong their bodies but for the 
sole purpose of furnishing amusement. Their lives were given 
over to pleasure and luxury. Above all things, she forgot the 
fundamental lesson of Antzus. 

Antæus was the son of Poseidon and Ge, or better known 
as “Neptune” and the “Earth,” or sea and land. Anteus 
became a mighty giant and wrestler of Libya. His strength 
was invincible so long as he remained in contact with his 
mother, the Earth. She gave him strength and never allowed 
him to be overcome. All strangers who came to his country 
were compelled to wrestle with him. The eonquered were 
slain, and out of their skulls he built a temple to Neptune, 
which became Neptune's home upon the land. Hercules heard 
of this mighty giant, and through the jealousy of some mytho- 
logical woman found out the secret of his strength. He went 
into Antzus’s country and, catching him off his guard, lifted 
him from the earth and crushed him in the air after a terrible 
struggle. It is from this story that we get the expression 
“Always keep your feet upon the ground.” 

This lesson of Anteus I would have Uncle Sam to learn, 
After learning it I would have him never bes a moment to 
forget and be off his guard, but to always remember and keep 
his feet upon the ground. If he will do this, his mother earth 
will always giye him strength and power and he will be able 
to resist his most powerful enemies, come from whatever 
quarter of the globe they may. 

If he forgets the source of his strength and sustenance and 
neglects to stay close to mother earth, some Hercules of hunger 
will arise in his midst and, finding Uncle Sam’s feet off the 
earth, will crush him to death, and Columbia, the fairest daugh- 
ter of all time, will be ravished and torn by this beast Hercules 
and die a death of shame and degradation. 

Mr. Chairman, one great problem, the one to which I would 
summon the highest endeayor not only of every Member of this 
Congress but of every American citizen to solve correctly, is the 
great question of so reconstructing our affairs in America that 
our strongest, wisest, and best people may find it to be not sim- 
ply their duty but their pleasure, happiness, and contentment to 
cultivate the soil. When man was driven from the Garden of 
Eden, it was decreed that he should earn his daily bread by 
the sweat of his face. This is the immutable law of nature, 
The soil, however fertile, will not produce sustenance for man 
without cultivation. As an academic question, every sane man 
admits this. As a practicable proposition, the majority of our 
own people seem to overlook this truth. We are prone to put 
our thumbs in our vest holes and with assurance say “we are 
a practical people.“ Our orators will with great eloquence 
proclaim, “ We are harnessing the forces of nature and requiring 
them to do our bidding. We are chaining the lightning of 
heaven and directing its powerful force to turn the wheels of our 
commerce and convey our messages to all the distant quarters 
of the globe in the twinkling of an eye. Our cities are marvels 
of busy commerce and trade. Look at the mighty piles of brick 
and mortar, towering amid the vaulted heavens, filled with 


teeming millions of busy people. See our great factories, with 
their belching smokestacks blackening the sky, and hear the 
humming of millions of spindles and clicking looms. Contem- 
plate the glare of our furnaces converting the dead, cold rocks 
into living steel. Hear our locomotives thundering over hills 
and across our blossoming prairies and through our mountain 
ranges, eliminating the distance between our oceans,” and so 
orth. 

His picture is beautiful and his eloquence receives the ap- 
plause of a proud and admiring people. All of this is as it 
should be. But does he in talking so eloquently of all this 
evidence of power and strength in our great Republic impress 
upon the minds of his people that there is something more im- 
portant than all this; that all the power and strength in these in- 
stitutions are based upon something else? Has he not forgotten 
the lesson of Antreus? Does he not know and should he not 
constantly keep in the minds of all the people of all these 
mighty cities that the very life of all this marvelous manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprise comes from the cultivation 
of the soil? 

Let us never forget as a people this lesson of Grecian mythol- 
ogy. If we do, we will harness in vain the forces of nature, 
The lightning will turn no more wheels of commerce and con- 
vey no more messages. Our cities, now marvels of beauty, will 
become charnel houses of death, the music of our spindles will 
no longer charm the ear, and the scream of the locomotives will 
be heard no more in the land. 

Mr. Chairman, the basis not only of our prosperity but of our 
very life as a nation depends upon the products of the soil 
[Applause.] Our future as a nation is in the hands of the 
American farmer. [Applause.] 

The greatest Republic that ever existed, save our own, was the 
Republic of Rome. It is a most interesting inquiry, and one that 
should be instructive—why art, literature, science, philosophy, 
learning, and great political organization did not prevent so 
mournful an eclipse of human glory as took place upon the fall 
of the majestic Empire of the Romans. There can be no ques- 
tion that civilization achieved most splendid triumphs and hu- 
man liberty rose to heights never achieved by any people before 
them. What grandeur was theirs! Let your eyes be opened in 
your imagination as a contemporary upon this wonderful age, 
Your eyes would rest upon the beautiful and cultivated face of 
nature, on commerce and ships, on military successes and tri- 
umphs, on the glories of heroes and generals, on a subdued 
world, on a complicated mechanism of social life, on the blazing 
wonders of art, on sculptures and pictures, on temples and monu- 
ments which ornament every part of the Empire; and then you 
would reflect on the bright theories which their philosophy pro- 
posed, on the truths which were incorporated with the system 
of jurisprudence on which their wondrous constitution which 
the experience of ages had framed, on the genius of poets and 
historians; yea, on the whole system of social life, adorned with 
polished manners and the graces of great intellects. When you 
saw all this and how for centuries each generation had gradually 
progressed to such heights you would say, “Surely the reign 
of peace and prosperity will be perpetual.” 

Why, then, did they fail? Why did not their beautiful philos- 
ophy, their arts and sciences, their great statesmen, their great 
merchants, and their love of liberty save them? The answer is 
easy and certain. 

In the early days of the Roman Republic the mest honorable 
vocation of a Roman citizen was that of the “agricola.” The 
cultivation of the soil was the most revered of all callings by the 
early Romans. We all know the beautiful story of old Cato, 
He led the Roman armies to great victories. As soon as the dan- 
gers were past he went back to the plow. Brumidi, the great 
artist who decorated our National Capitol, has two paintings 
which can be seen in the Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
rooms. On one side you see Cato being called from the plow to 
Jead the Roman Army; on the other Israel Putnam to lead our 
Army. The artist here, in marvelous beauty, shows why the 
Roman Republic was great and why the American Republic is 
great. 

But Rome became rich. She was given over to pleasure, the 
circus, the arena. In every city in Rome there was entertain- 
ment for the people at public expense. The farms were deserted. 
The sources of moral renovation were poisoned, the very means 
of culture were perverted, and “the savor unto life became a 
savor unto death.” Only the least intellectual and these least 
given to enterprise remained in the country and on the farms. 

In their primitive state they were brave, trusting, affection- 
ate, enterprising, and given to the cultivation of the soil, and 
they made great strides in learning and in the sciences and arts. 
Her armies were invincible. But when they looked upon labor 
as dishonorable, and farming was no longer looked upon as an 
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honorable vocation, the Goths and Vandals, the Hercules of 
the north of Europe, found Rome an easy prey, and she was 
overcome because she had forgotten the source of her strength 


and power. She ran the usual course of the nations which 
preceded her, The sterling virtues of her primitive times pro- 
duced prosperity and material greatness because she encour- 
aged and honored agriculture. But prosperity produced idle- 
ness, pride, and sensuality. The corruption spread. Society 
was undermined and arts fell with the people, except such as 
ministered to a corrupt taste, like demoralizing pictures and 
inflammatory music. Men in their wickedness were indifferent 
to truth and virtue. Good men had made good laws; bad men 
perverted them. Land was monopolized by the few, and those 
who were compelled to cultivate the soil were not permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor. When the day of trial came, 
there was nothing that could save the Roman State. Her feet 
being off of Mother Earth, she had lost all of her power. 

I pause here long enough to say that those who have visited 
Pompeii say that the pictures on the walls, while in every de- 
tail perfect, are so foul that even a man alone feels like leay- 
ing the horrible’ scene. This is a living evidence of the im- 
morality among that great people who had built the most 
marvelous republic which was converted into the most nrar- 
velous empire which ever existed on the earth. Think of the 
countries now great whose territory was at one time all un- 
der the dominion of this mighty people. Is there not some les- 
son that we may learn from the study of this great people, so 
nearly like ourselves in their idea of liberty and in their ideas 
of conducting public affairs? You will all remember that when 
St. Paul was arrested and was about to be taken to the courts 
of Judea for trial, he exclaimed, “I am a Roman citizen and I 
appeal to Cesar.” That is all he had to do, and the shackles 
were stricken from his limbs. Why? Because the Roman peo- 
ple loved liberty so much that under her constitution a citizen 
of Rome could not be tried for his liberty or his life except by 
the Roman Senate, It was this appeal of St. Paul that carried 
the Christian religion to the shores of Europe. : 

The question of food is just as vital in one age as it is 
in another. No people can thrive without ample supplies of 
food. No nation ever long survived in any war unless not only 
her soldiers but her people had ample food. 

Let us now apply this principle to modern nations. What 
was the cause of the failure of the Southern Confederacy? 
Was it not because she could not feed her armies and her peo- 
ple at home? Her ports were closed, and her people, being 
engaged in the production of cotton, suffered from hunger, and 
this was the principal cause of her failure. No one in the cause 
of the Union appreciated this more than did Abraham Lincoln. 
His common sense enabled him to see that by cutting the Con- 
federacy in two by controlling the Mississippi River he would 
cut the South off from the food supply of the West, and he pur- 
sued this policy of surrounding the Confederate capital and 
the Confederate Army by restricting the territory from which 
they could obtain food. 

In the late World War was not the lack of food the chief 
cause of the downfall of the great German Empire? No people 
recognize this fact more than do the Germans themselves. Was 
not this the cause of the submarine war? Was not this what 
drew us into that horrible conflict? Germany was making a 
desperate fight to starve England and France, and does anyone 
deny that she would have succeeded if she could have destroyed 
England's shipping, thus depriving England and France of food 
from America? So in the last analysis it was the American 
farmer that won this World War. [Applause.] 

If I could, I would burn into the mind of every citizen of 
America that this Republie is no stronger than the American 
farmer. [Applause.] If he fails, then the Republic fails, If 
he prospers, then the Republic is prosperous, 

Mr. Chairman, this, in my judgment, is the most critical mo- 
ment in our history. Our whole social, business, and political 
life is in a state of change and revolution. Unrest and uncer- 
tainty are everywhere. New theories of government are being 
advanced. Many people are talking of overthrowing our Gov- 
ernment, War is over and won and yet our problems have multi- 
plied. The future is more uncertain than it ever was, 

People are crowding into our cities. The farms are being 
deserted. Labor is demanding shorter hours, less labor, and 
more pay. Great fortunes have been made by the few. The 
breach between capital and labor has been widened. The rich 
are endeavoring to avoid the payment of taxes and are resist- 
ing the graduated income tax and are insisting upon the ex- 
penses of government being paid by the masses by placing a 
consumption tax on all that they use and on all that they need. 

Individualism is being threatened with communism. Our 
nationalism is threatened with internationalism. 


The present Congress seems powerless to comprehend and to 
deal with the situation. 

ue can foresee what the result of the coming election 
w e. 

f Taxation instead of being reduced is being increased. Not a 
single war law or war measure has been repealed, 

Remedies are being proposed which will only increase our 
burdens, e 

Petty party advantage is being sought, and the party in power 
oe Congress seems utterly incapacitated to deal with the situ- 
ation. 

The daily press is filled with a crusade against the high cost 
of living and abuses Congress for not reducing it. 

Now every eye is upon Congress, expecting it to do something 
because you have invited it, because you have promised more- 
than you can perform. Congress is corrupting the minds of our 
people in so far as they can by the false idea that if the present 
Congress is kept in power they, by legislation, will bring pros- 
perity—that is, present it to the people on some legislative 
platter, This idea has gone so far that every demagogue that 
runs for office endeavors to convince the people that he will 
have the Government do more for them if he is given office. 

The Constitution is forgotten by these nren in their thirst for 
office. Even men in Congress vote for and advocate measures 
that they believe are popular, and when asked, “ Is it constitu- 
tional?” the reply is, “If it is not, the Supreme Court will so 
hold.” They are thus “passing the buck,” to use a moderu 
slang expression. This is cowardly and unworthy of men who 
have taken a solemn oath not to violate but to uphold the Con- 
stitution. Is it any wonder that great numbers of our people 
lose confidence in the sanctity of that sacred instrument? Is 
it any wonder that we see socialism on the increase in our great 
cities? Is it any wonder that the radical element is on the 
increase? 

Mr. Chairman, the outlook is gloomy. Every wise and patri- 
otic citizen of the Government wants to know the cause of all 
this, Before we can find a remedy, we must know the cause, 
We must first diagnose the case. 

The cause, in my judgment, is more easily found than the 
remedy. You ask, What is it?“ The unrest is due primarily 
to too much idleness and too little labor. [Applause.] Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” Busy men are 
not given to mischief. The man who would prosper without 
labor is the man who would live by his own wits on the labor of 
others, This is just as true of the labor agitator as it is of the 
market manipulator. Both care nothing for the public good. 
Of course, there are many men who are very rich who have the 
public good in mind, and many labor leaders who are patriotic 
and arè simply striving to have labor fairly treated. But these 
are not the men doing the harm. : 

The majority of our laboring men are patriotic and desire to 
help the Government and would resist its destruction with as 
much energy as any other patriotic class. The vast majority 
of our people are sound and can be trusted if they are given the 
facts. I believe firmly in the capacity of the people to govern 
themselves. I believe that they, when the real test comes, will 
rise to the emergency and uphold the hands of the men who 
are striving for the right. This is our only hope. If this fails, 
the Republic is doomed. [Applause.] 

Our public men must cease playing cheap politics and rise 
above the blinding mist and fog of self-interest. They must 
stand-for the right though they lose office. They should follow 
no leader who does not embody their ideas of righteousness, 
truth, and justice. The party label should mean something else 
than who shall hold office. [Applause.] When political parties 
are struggling with each other for the control of the Govern- 
ment solely for the purpose of controlling the patronage and to 
serve some particular section, then the country suffers when 
either party wins. A party victory should mean a victory of 
great principles. When elected, the highest effort of those elected 
to office should be to serve the best interest of all the people of 
all sections. Those holding the office should administer it not 
for themselves and in their own interest but to see that they 
serve the best interest of all the people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what I shall say about the present 
House shall not be said in any party spirit nor in any spirit of 
personal criticism, but is intended to be purely impersonal. 

What measures are pending that tend to relieve the present 
alarming situation? 

HAMPER-DBASKET BILL, 

First and foremost on the calendar is offered the hamper- 
basket bill.” Great stress has been placed upon this measure 
by its proponents. It is a measure of the majority in the House, 
What a great boon it will be to the ultimate consumer to have 
a “hamper” that conforms in every particular to the rigid 
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requirements of the great Government! The farmer is guilty 
under this bill of a Federal offense if he offers for sale a gallon 
of beans or any other farm produce in any container other than 
the one: described by law. What evil will it remedy? The 
farmer and truck grower will find himself in the toils of the 
criminal law if he offers his beans and potatoes in any but the 
Government-approved container, even though he can find no 
other and his customer is hungry. 
CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT BILL, 


Second is the retirement bill for the Federal employees. This 
is remedy No. 2 for our national ills. The already overburdened 
taxpayers will find upon their backs an additional burden. This 
pill is passed, I suppose, upon the idea that“ unto everyone that 
hath shall be given and he shall haye abundance, but from 
him that bath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

A man who is favored with a Federal position is only re- 
quired under this bill to work until he is 65 years of age; then 
he must retire with a pension. I wonder what Uncle Jox 
Cannon, Gen. SHERwoop, Maj. STEDMAN, CHAMP CLARK, and 
many other Congressmen will say to their constituents when 
told that they are too old to render good service. Just think of 
Uncle Joer CANNON being retired on account of age! Look at 
him there; he is the embodiment of power and strength. Keen 
of mind, active and strong, capable of holding his own in debate 
with the strongest—ripe in experience and one of the most 
useful Members of Congress. [Applause.] Yet under this law 
he would have been retired nearly 20 years ago and could never 
have been Speaker of this House. Look at Gen. SHERWOOD, the 
hero of many battles of the Civil War, a year older than Uncle 
Jor. Just think of retiring him from Congress because he is 
too old. What would the people of his district think of a Con- 
gress doing such a thing? Why, he is a man full of vigor and 
fight and capable on the stump and in this House of discussing 
any public question with anyone however strong intellectually 
they may be. Why, we Democrats will not listen to such rot 
us retiring him for he is strong enough to get fifteen or twenty 
thousand majority in a Republican district. [Applause.] Then 
look over Maj. STEDMAN. See his erect form, square shouldefs, 
and light step. What say you to applying this rule to him? 
Why, he was more than five years too old under this law when 
he was elected to Congress. He is now in his eightieth year, 
but he is strong in intellect and active on this floor and would 
be a distinct loss to the House. He is the most perfect speci- 
men of the real gentleman of the Old South. He is the image 
of his old chieftain, Gen. Robert E. Lee [applause], with whom 
he served. He is a benediction to us all here—is the most 
beloved, most respected, most trusted Member of this House. 
Shame on the man who would even suggest that he is too old 
and should be,retired from this body. [Applause.] Then last, 
but not least, look at the great Missouri lion, our own beloved 
CHAMP CLARK [applause], in whose noble soul there is not 
enough shadow to hide a sinister thought. [Applause.] What 
Say you to applying this law to him? He is now 70 and yet 
we Democrats make him our leader in this House. What 
would his people say if you would suggest that he ought to be 
retired? They would all say: “Yes, retired from the House 
but advanced to the White House. Till then we will keep him 
in his present place.” [Applause.] Yes, he is strong and vigor- 
ous and capable of serving the people of this Nation as a 
President. Yet under this bill he would have been cast out 
five years ago. Every member of this House would resist its 
enforcement if applied to CHAMP CLARK and many other Mem- 
bers of this House over 65. [Applause.] Why, this law would 
have almost depopulated the Senate a few years ago. [Ap- 
plause.] What will the thousands of old men who are tax- 
payers say of this? I see in my mind’s eye the stooped forms of 
thousands of old farmers far past that age going to their toil 
with the rising of the sun and returning from their labor with 
tired limbs and aching backs at the going down of the sun. 
This is the producer of food and the taxpayer. 

Now, on the other hand, let us look at the favored class. 
I see the Government employee getting up at a late hour and 
going leisurely to his office in the middle of the morning, erect, 
well clothed, and drawing a salary that would be a princely 
income to the old farmer. The Government clerk takes his 30 
minutes at lunch and in the middle of the afternoon goes on his 
way with nothing to do until the middle of the next morning. 
I see him take 30 days’ holiday with full pay. If he is 
sick he gets 30 days’ sick leaye with pay. He gets pay for 
every national holiday and does no work. He gets pay for 
Saturday afternoons during the summer and does no work. He 
is now told by the Government, Forget the ant. He is a false 
philosopher of the past. Look for guidance and example to 
the gay grasshopper. Spend thy income as thou wilt. Thou 
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needst not save or lay by a store for old age. Thou shalt be 
cared for by that multitude of toiling masses that thou seest 
engaged in the low vocation which causes them to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their faces. They shall not only be com- 
pelled to earn enough for themselves, but they shall produce 
enough to feed you in your old age. If they do not, thou shalt 
not suffer. I will send my powerful taxgatherers out and 
take from them what thou needst, and if any shall suffer it 
shall be that sweating mass who have never been honored 
by me with an office.’ Mr. Chairman, I can never give my con- 
sent to such legislation. It violates every principle of justice 
and equality. It establishes a special privilege for a special 
chosen class, It taxes all the people for the benefit of the 
few and finds no place in a Republic like ours, that should 
guarantee to all equal opportunities, equal burdens, and equa) 
benefits. 


SOLDIER BONUS. 


Measure No. 3, which is pending, is known as the soldier 
bonus. This is the measure of the Republicans of the House 
to corrupt the soldier vote in the coming November election. 
This measure is estimated to cost the American taxpayers from 
not less than two and a half billions to ten billions of dollars. 
Where do they propose to raise this vast sum? From the in- 
comes of the rich? No; from the wants of the masses, The 
principal source of revenue under this proposed bill which has 
the indorsement of all the Republican leaders is a sales tax— 
that is to say, on every sale there shall be a tax. Every man 
who buys a suit of clothes to cover his nakedness or buys a 
pound of meat to satisfy his hunger will have to pay a tax on 
the sale. The tax will average about $25 per capita on every 
man, woman, and child in America to raise this vast sum. The 
laboring man will pay more than a man of great wealth, because 
he will eat more. In other words, they propose to tax every 
man’s wants and necessities, and not what he has. They tax 
hunger and nakedness. Such a tax was never proposed by a 
civilized government on earth in time of peace. 

They claim the soldiers want it. The soldiers never thought 
of it until the demagogue got busy. What does the demagogue 
care for the future of the Republic so long as he holds office? 
He figures that there are four and one-half million voters that 
he can buy with this Federal money. 

This is getting political corruption down to a science when 
you can tax the masses to pay campaign funds. This is a 
brazen and shameless bribe offered to our soldiers. When the 
people are so blind that they can not see the vice and wickedness 
of such a measure, then the future of our Republic is gone. 
How can a man who has been honored with the suffrage of the 
people ever get his consent to thus betray them? Look at the 
condition of the Treasury to-day. The Government now has 
outstanding over twenty-six billions of bonds. She owes over 
three billions, which is being hawked around from bank to bank 
in the form of certificates. The Victory bonds are now selling 
at about 86 although they bear 44 per cent interest. Our 
annual budget will amount to five billions of dollars this year. 
Just stop and think! Five billions in one year in time of peace. 
More than five times what it was for the year just preceding the 
war. The people are now staggering under Federal taxation. 
State, county, and municipal taxes are now higher than ever 
before, except here in the District of Columbia, where alone 
they are lower because these favored people of the District 


-have half of their expenses paid out of the Federal Treasury, 


which, by the way, is a shameless abuse of power by Congress, 
Yet on top of all this terrible burden this bonus bill is offered and 
pressed for passage at this time, which will add not less than 
one billion and a half additional burden upon the people, perhaps 
even more than this amount for the next year. Do you believe 
these brave boys who were patriotic enough to offer their lives 
to save the Republic will now become a party to its destruction? 

Mr. Chairman, as bad as this phase of the question is, there 
is another picture that is worse. It is the effect that it will 
have upon the boys themselves. This bonus will reduce produc- 
tion. There are in the South alone about 300,000 negro soldiers. 
This bonus will stop 300,000 plows. How many of our white 
boys will leave the plow I do not know, but throughout the 
country many thousands. But this is not the end of it. They 
will be ruined by this “ hand-out,” this Government “ tip,” and 
will only demand more for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the brave and better class of these soldiers 
do not want this “bonus.” ‘They only ask that their unfortu- 
nate comrades be cared for—the lame, halt, blind, and those 
who by wounds or disease are unable to care for themselves. 
This all the good people want done, and this the Government 
will do and is able to do, provided she is not bankrupted by the 
passage of retirement bills and bonus bills for able-bodied people. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is a gloomy record for this. Republican 
Congress to go before the people with. They promised to repeal 
all the war-time legislation, reduce taxes, and reduce the high 
cost of living. They have taken no steps to do either, unless it 
is the “ hamper-basket bill,” and I do not see how the “ hamper- 
basket bill” is going to reduce the cost of living or how the 
retirement bill will do it, and I am quite unable to see how the 
bonus bill will increase production or reduce taxes and the cost 
of living. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, let us look at the painful 
truth and, if possible, find the real cause of the high cost of 
living and the cause of all this unrest. The prime cause of 
the high eost of living is underproduction. The cause of under- 
production is lack of farm labor. People are leaving the Zarms 
beeause greater opportunities are offered in the cities. They 
find shorter hours and- more pay. 

I want some gentleman to rise and say that that is not true. 
I want any man with any degree of intelligence to say that 
that is not true. Oh, some men may say that speculators corner 
the food; but no food corner was ever successful unless there 
was a scarcity of food. These men who corner food products 
do not corner them unless the particular elass of food is scarce 
or unless the food is a perishable product, like the fruits of the 
South, where they may not buy all the fruit, but leave some 
of it to ret. That is net true of wheat and corn and meat, the 
basic foods. 

And, by the way, this is not demagogy, but it is the truth. 
You go out on the farm and walk from morning until night 
behind the plow, and at the end of the year see what you get 
for your earnings, and you will understand why the boy does 
not want to stay on the farm. I get tired of these fellows sit- 
ting around the lobbies of hotels or in business houses and com- 
plaining about the prices that the farmer is getting. Why, bless 
your soul, if you reduce the price to the farmer of the product 
which he raises you will reduce the amount that he will raise 
the next year. No great business man in New York will deny 
that proposition. If you want more wheat, then give the 
farmers in the West an assurance that they are going to get 
a good price for it. If you want more corn, assure the people 
of the State of Illinois, the great corn State of the Union, that 
they are going to get a good price for it, and they will plant 
more corn, Assure the people of Iowa that they are going to 
get a good price for their meat and they will not slaughter all 
their stock hogs, but will raise more. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
please indicate how we can assure the farmers a reasonable 
price for their products? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think the Government can do that. 
But we can reduce the Government expenses. I want to take 
from the back of the farmer every burden that he ought not 
to bear. This Congress can do. I want to give him some 
help in respect to his health. This, too, Congress can do. The 
first appropriation ever given for the specific purpose of rural 
sanitation I was instrumental in having placed in the sundry 
civil bill. I got the committee to give $50,000 for this purpose. 
Then, in the next bill, after a hard fight, I got the committee to 
give for this service $150,000. The war came on and the money 
was all used around camps and cantonments to protect the 
health of the soldiers. Now, if the gentleman wants to help the 
farmer, I ask him to help me increase the item of $50,000 now 
in this bill to $150,000. This sum can be spent to assist every 
farmer in making his premises healthy. Oh, you say we must 
economize. Yes; we must; but, for God's sake, do not begin 
with the very people who feed and clothe the Nation. You vote 
millions on top of millions to care for the health of the Army 
and Navy and begrudgingly vote only $50,000 for the millions of 
farmers. 

I would also help him by building roads. I would take some 
of the millions that you spend for other purposes and build 
good roads. You give many millions now for purposes less im- 
portant than this. Now, let us act with wisdom and make farm 
life mere attractive and less burdensome than it is now by 
giving the farmer good roads. Nothing will so quickly develop 
country life. 

I would extend the flood-control law now upon our statute 
books and straighten out our streams so as to help drain mil- 
lions of acres of good land now subject to overflow. 

These are some of the many practical things we cam do for 
the farmer, so as to give him a share in Government expendi- 
tures, The Government has millions invested im road ma- 
chinery and heavy trucks purchased fer war purposes. I would 
turn these over to our States and counties to be used in build- 
ing roads and not let them be idle and go to rust. 

These things we can do. Will the gentleman join me? His 
party is now in power, and if they are really interested in the 


farmer, why not help him now in this way? It will not cost 
the Government a cent, but will relieve our States and counties 
of the burden of buying this road machinery. 

There is another thing that the great business men of our 
great cities: could do. They could have the great inventive gen- 
iuses of this country to devote some of their time to inventions 
that would improve the means of the cultivation of the soil, de- 
velop these, and put them on the market in easy reach of the 
farmer and at reasonable prices, develop water systems within 
reach of the farmer in price, so that he can have water works 
for his home and for his barn. In other words, help thus to 
make country life attractive. You can not expect the boys to 
live in the country unless that is done. [Applause.] Not only 
that, but I want the psychology of this people changed. I want 
boys and girls to be reared and educated in the fundamental 
doctrine that a life of real service to mankind is the best life 
of all; that to so live that you can make the world better by 
having lived in it is the happiest life. I would teach them that 
to labor and strive for money alone does not bring happiness; 
that when this is the chief aim of any life such life is not only 
a failure but often a real curse to mankind, even though its 
object is attained and riches are obtained. We are taught in the 
sacred seriptures that “the love of money is the root of all 
evil.” This one expressiom has in it so much truth and is so 
broad and comprehensive that it alone is enough to convince me 
that the scriptures are inspired. It is the love of money, the 
desire for riches and wealth, that is causing the people of this 
country to lose sight of the fundamental principles of truth 
and virtue, and to strive not for the good of others but to 
gratify a growing and increasing avarice, and is causing men 
not to respect and honor the man who actually labors in the 
field, because here he can not find great riches. Oh, you can 
not expect to reap any other harvest than that of discontent 
when the people worship at the shrine of mammon and not at 
the altar of thé living Ged who teaches us in his sacred word 
that “the love of money is the root of all evil.” You can not 
as a people long violate God's laws without paying the penalty. 

I am going in a moment to show why the boys are leaving 
the farm. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I can tell the gentleman why they are 
leaving the farm. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I can not yield for that, because I have 
my own idea in regard to why it is, and the gentleman can get 
his own time to make a speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. And I can tell the gentleman how to 
get them back there. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman can tell me how to get them 
back, I would like to have him do it and give him all my time 
and the American Government should build him a monument. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I can tell the gentlemun in a very 
few minutes, if he will give me the time. 

Mr. SISSON. Very well. I said I would give you all of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. You can get them back on the farm by 
making it possible for them to get title to the land and nmke 
it available to them at actual cost. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I know the single-taxers—— 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. But this is not a single-tax propo- 
sition. 

Mr. SISSON. How are you going to do it? Take it away 
from the people? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Why, no. Take the waste places 
and develop them and sell the people the land at actual cost of 
reclamation on long time, at a low rate of interest. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, yes; your waste places! Come down into 
my State and I will show you great lumber companies who 
own thousands of acres of cut-over pine land that you could 
have bought a few years ago for two or three dollars an acre. 

Now, you want to go and put these boys on this waste land 
which will cost them $50 an acre to put in shape for eultiva- 
tion, and then, bless your soul,-they could not raise a fuss on it 
without years of building up. A young soldier from my district, 
and by the way, he went with the first contingent across the 
ocean, said, “All of this congressional rot abeut buying cut- 
over pine land and this old land out West that nobody would 
have is bunk. Why don’t you go and say to my father, who 
owns 2,000 acres of land, We will buy some of this for your 
boy,’ and then I will know that I can make a living. What 
sort of fools do you Congressmen think we are? Do you think 
a boy with any sense will be put off on this old land that no one 
would take up all these years because no one could make a 
living on it? You are not fooling the boys with this.“ This 
young soldier said that this propaganda came from the large 
corporations down South who wanted to unload upon the Gov- 
ernment this worthless land. Yes; and it is equally true that 
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the West got up the same sort of propaganda to get Uncle Sam 
to spend money out there. They know these soldiers are not 
going to go on this land even if Uncle Sam did spend money 
on it. 

Oh, no; that nostrum will not get anywhere with intelligent 
boys, and, bless your hearts, when you get an unintelligent boy 
out there the Government is going to have to feed him. [Ap- 
plause.] But I have been diverted. I was not talking about 
getting soldier boys placed. I was discussing the general prop- 
osition that our boys are leaving the farms because they could 
better their conditions. I mean a boy like I was. I was born 
out there. I know all about this farm life. I got my fill of it 
when I was 18 years old. The last day’s plowing I ever did 
in my life was when I was laying by about 33 acres of corn for 
my father, and I had a fast mule—— 

Mr. GOOD. And that is the last of it. 

Mr. SISSON. Bless your soul, that is just a small part of it. 
We had a way then in the South of laying our corn by, laying 
our crops by, before the 4th of July. If a fellow did not do 
that, it was thought he was a poor farmer. As I say, the mule 
was fast, the stumps were thick, the plow handles hammered 
me in the short ribs, and you could hear me talking to my mule 
a mile. When I went home and took the gear off the mule, I 
told my father I had plowed my last day. My old Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian father said, “I hope that is true, my son; but I 
fear you have not.” Cotton was then selling for about 4 cents 
a pound and corn for about 35 cents a bushel, and I made up 
my mind I would not work for anyone for any such a price 
for a bale of cotton. Just think, only $20, and you could not 
make more than two and one-half to three bales of cotton on 
the land to save your life. That would give your year’s work 
from $40 to $60. That was not a very attractive outlook to 
me, so I quit. But I do not care to go further with this 
biography. But I grew up like a bean pole. I was about as tall 
as I am now, built like a blowgun. I started out looking for a 
country school. After some time I found one. I quit plowing 
and went to teaching school at Kenago, saved a little money, 
and went to the academy and got a scholarship and went to the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, where I met my friend 
the gentleman [Mr. Hersman] in front of me now. When I 
got through I was overwhelmingly in debt for a boy, but by 
teaching school three years I paid off the debt and had enough 
money to take a law course, so I know all about the farming 
business. I am not talking from theory 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I have not time to yield any further. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I am afraid the gentleman's experi- 
ence will probably entice other young men to leave the farm. 

Mr. SISSON. I will tell you I would not wish to put the 
damnation on these boys to stay on the farm under such condi- 
tions, but what I want to do is to help the conditions to be 
better; I want the treatment of these farmer boys to be better; 
I do not want them to be left in poverty and hunger, as many of 
them are. You find men now owning several thousand acres of 
land and doing what they call farming. That is not farming. 
I am talking about real farming, where you get the clods in your 
own shoe. I am talking about the real farmer, the man who 
actually produces the food, who knows the feel of the plow 
handle in doing a day’s work. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER. What inducement does the gentleman think 
he would have to offer the gentleman from Idaho to go on this 
waste land? 

Mr. SISSON. I have too much respect for my friend’s in- 
telligence to believe that you could induce him to go on this 
waste land, but I can not yield further, as my time is limited, 
and I have much more that I want to say. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. Make it very short, indeed. : 
~ Mr. LANGLEY. I will. The gentleman is 49 years of age, 
I believe, although he looks much younger. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, the gentleman flatters me. I am 50. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, 50 then. If the gentleman was 18 
when he quit plowing, because farm products were so low, then 
the way I figure it out it was under Cleveland’s administra- 
tion when these conditions existed, and when the gentleman 
says cotton was 4 cents a pound and corn 35 cents a bushel? 
[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. You Republicans brought the country to such a bad 
state of affairs that Grover Cleveland was elected, and he and 
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the Democrats brought it out, and you inherited all the good 
from that legislation of Mr. Cleveland, and have been claiming 
it ever since. [Applause on the Democratic side.] However, 
gentlemen, I have some other things I would like to talk about 
for a few minutes. 

The farmer to succeed must labor from sun up to sun down in 
all sorts of weather. He must be up before the dawn and prepare 
for the day’s labor. He must go in mud and rain. His children 
do not get good schools. His roads are bad. His taxes are high; 
he can not hide his broad acres from the taxgatherer. At the 
end of the year he has been able only by rigid economy and self- 
denial to make ends meet and keep out ef debt. Many of them 
do not even do this. His boys and girls see his heavy labors and 
poor returns, and they decide that they will not spend their 
lives on the farm, and at the first opportunity go to town. There 
they are attracted by the white lights, the moving-picture shows, 
and good pay. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


Some of our new industries that have grown in a few years 
into giants are offering wages which the farmer can not pay. 
The automobile industry is one of the chief offenders. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than a million able-bodied men now 
engaged in producing pleasure cars alone—cars which add 
nothing to the production of food and clothing. These men have 
been taken very largely from the farms. The wages paid are 
far in excess of what the farmer can pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield the gentleman 15 min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. SISSON, I thank the gentleman. 

MOVING PICTURES, 

The moving picture is another industry which is affecting 
our industrial life to a greater extent than at first thought 
might be apparent. In the city of Washington alone there are 
about 70 moving-picture shows. They are everywhere. Thou- 
sands of men are engaged in manufacturing the moving-picture 
machines. Still other thousands are engaged in producing the 
films, and other thousands running the shows in every city, 
town, and village in America. Not one of these so engaged pro- 
duces anything, but each of them is added to the already large 
list of consumers. It is estimated that about 37,000,000 people 
daily attend moving-picture shows in America. Here again 
you find not only lost energy but millions spent for pleasure of 
at least doubtful value in many cases. 

BASEBALL, 

Then again there are thousands of men engaged in the base- 
ball industry. How many thousands, I have no idea. But 
thousands of men are engaged either in the manufacture and 
sale of baseball goods, conducting the parks, or engaged in the 
game as officers, managers, and players. The game is no longer 
played for pleasure and physical development by our boys, but 
is now a business and a profession. This business adds thou- 
sands to the list of consumers and produces nothing. 

I have not time sufficient to call attention to all the varied 
pleasure producing industries in America, but this is sufficient 
to convince a contemplative mind that our people are given 
too much to games and pleasure seeking, all of which adds to 
the number of consumers and decreases the number of pro- 
ducers. This condition throughout the country is inducing 
men and boys to leave the farms. This is rapidly taking Uncle 
Sam’s feet off of the ground, and if it is not checked, our 
boasted institutions will fail, and there will be reenacted an- 
other tragedy here on this American soil as great as any tragedy 
ever enacted on the stage of nations. 

Now, I wish I had time to discuss with you at length the rem- 
edy for this unrest. My judgment is that a great deal of this un- 
rest is caused by idleness, as I said. I do not believe we work 
as hard or as much in a day as we used to work. I believe our 
remedy is more work, which means more production. The 
sacred book, the Bible, is the surest guide not only for a man’s 
conduct in his private life, but is also the surest guide for the 
conduct of a great nation, if the fundamental truths stated 
therein are the basis of the national laws, and if those laws 
are observed by the people of that nation its safety and pros- 
perity are secure; and this is accepted as true even by those 
who are not Christians, because all good men believe in the 
perfection of this Christian philosophy. 

The first positive injunction given to man for his government 
is furnished in the commandment, “ Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” The preachers talk a good deal about this, but 
the. next clause I have never heard a preacher take as a text, 
“Six days shalt thou labor.” If every man in America would 
live up to this doctrine, there would be less unrest, there would 
be plenty, there would be peace. If I had my way about it, I 
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would have every minister of the gospel in America of what- 
ever faith or persuasion, Protestant or Catholic, thunder from 
his sacred desk on this text until its truth is accepted and 
practiced by all of our people. 

You have got to get the minds and the hearts of the boys and 
girls set right on this question; you have got to let them under- 
stand the fundamental cause of prosperity and happiness. We 
must discard the pagan doctrine that prosperity is the chief 
blessing and accept the Christian doctrine that self-sacrifice 
and adversity are the chief blessings. 

I believe the new dispensation should be the guide and light 
to man’s faith in private and public life, Prosperity, money 
making, ease, and comfort never made a man or a nation great. 
It is self-sacrifice and service that are the mysterious benedic- 
tion of the greatest Teacher that the world ever saw, Christ 
himself. 

Do you know that a rich country never produced great men? 
It has been adversity that has produced our great men. It 
has been trial that has developed the human race, and by these 
trials and by these great efforts on the part of great men, great 
institutions are founded, and upon the success of these institu- 
tions are based the prosperity and happiness of the people. 

But the very success of these institutions brought about by 
the self-sacrifice and labor of great and good men, giving every 
man equal opportunity under the law, induces people to labor 
and produce great abundance for all; it also gives the men 
who are moved by pagan principles opportunity to corrupt the 
institutions and by securing special privileges under the law, 
they are enabled, by the exercise of cunning, to amass great 
wealth, absorbing what others produce, and sapping the very 
foundations of equality and justice by taking what they have 
not earned. Thus in a few generations you have a few rich 
and many poor. This seems to have resulted in every age of 
the world’s history. Can it ever be avoided? I am sure that 
it can not unless we can make it difficult by law to amass great 
fortunes. 

The man that produces anything of value is entitled to own 
what he produces. This is a fundamental law of nature. As 
civilization advances, the kinds of labor increase; some direct 
and some take directions. Without wise direction, there is lost 
energy. Without wise direction, men never emerge from a 
savage state. So he who gives value to others by his brain is 
just as much a laborer as the man who does the physical toil. 
But the man with the strong and acquisitive mind should not 
be permitted to give directions to laws under which he can 
acquire more than his share. Property is the result of labor 
Therefore, whatever tends to make it difficult to amass quickly 
mighty fortunes is, in my judgment, the best legislation. 

The government that is so devised and conducted that each 
man shall enjoy the fruits of his own toil is the best government, 
I have stated the underlying principles of a democratic govern- 
ment. Since property of all kinds is the product of labor, the 
more labor the more property there is. Therefore, we must 
look to labor for the production of food. No amount of “ Be 
it enacted by law” can produce any property. Legislation can 
not produce food, clothing, building material, or any other kind 
of property. “Be it enacted by law” by this body or by the 
State legislatures will never produce a bushel of wheat or corn; 
it will never raise hogs or cattle. It can not be done that way, 
But since legislation, however, can control property after it 
has been produced, it can by special favor give one man more 
than he is entitled to or give him greater advantages in acquiring 
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This is legislation which causes the man who toils to lose con- 
fidence in government. The fact that bad laws have been passed 
to enrich one class at the expense of another has caused all the 
people to look to the Government for help, This is a dangerous 
state of public mind. I have endeavored to show that govern- 
ment can not produce; it can only control. Now, what we need 
in America is to repeal every law that gives one man or set 
of men any advantage of another so that all men may have 
equal rights and opportunities under the law. Every good man 
would then feel like using his very best endeavors, because in this 
way and in this alone could he succeed. He would know that 
his Government would protect him in his right to what he 
earned by the sweat of his own face. There would then be no 
man too rich, for he would have only what he had earned. The 
thriftless and idle would be the only ones to suffer. This, then, 
would be as it should be. 

Let us quit this miserable practice of looking to legislation 
for everything. Let us only ask for a square deal. The wisest 
legislators in this House, in my judgment, without a single ex- 
ception, will say that this is the correct theory and that to 
depart from it tends to dishonor the Republic in the minds of 
the people. 


I can not say all that I would like to say, for my time is 
drawing to a close. But I do want to say that every young 
man should be taught that he should always be bigger than 
his job. If a man wants to succeed in this life and become the 
manager of the industry in which he labors he must always be 
bigger than his job. He must be more interested in the success 
of his work and his labors than he is in the wages which he 
receives. Those are the men who have succeeded; those are 
the men who are managing the great industries. Men do not 
fail except by virtue of their own inherent weakness unless 
they are providentially interfered with in some way. 

I believe, gentlemen, that there never was a time in the his- 
tory of this Republic when men who wanted to labor could 
find a job quicker and could get better wages than they can 
right now. £ 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me say that Congress can, 
if it will, do something to relieve the situation. We can by 
heroic work reduce the taxes. It is going to take hard work 
to do it, because every man on the pay roll wants to stay and 
wants more pay. But I pledge myself in the future as in 
the past to use my best efforts to this end. By reducing taxes 
we will release many thousand men for employment in pro- 
ductive industries. 

Since I have been a Member of Congress this has been im- 
pressed upon me as much as any other one thing, and that is 
that we are spending millions of dollars of the people’s money 
for certain governmental activities for which we are getting 
nothing of value in return, and the more you extend these goy- 
ernmental activities the more taxes you must have and the more 
labor you take out of productive pursuits. I have worked dili- 
gently, as every Member of this House knows, to cut down ex- 
penses, and have thereby saved the taxpayers many millions of 
dollars. 

Governments, like men, can only succeed, when they are 
overwhelmingly in debt, in two ways: First, by speeding up, 
and, second, by more rigid economy. If you find a man in debt 
in private life and find him squandering what he earns and 
not devoting his time and attention to his business, you at once 
say, He is a trifling man, and is bound to fail.” When you 
see a man in debt go to his labor vigorously, working hard, 
denying himself, not counting the hours, and when you find him 
economizing every day, the bankers and those who know him 
say of him, “There is a man you can trust.” Why? Because 
he is honest, untiring, and trying to get out of debt. 

You can not deal with a government otherwise than as you 
deal with individuals. The only difference is you are dealing 
with millions in one case and dealing with one man in the 
other. If the Government would succeed in relieving the situ- 
ation it will be necessary to have the minds and hearts of the 
people in a condition where they are willing to speed up. The 
Government is behind. It is in debt and the annual interest 
is enormous. You must reduce the expenses in order that you 
may pay the debt, and the people must make some sacrifices in 
time of peace as they did in time of war. The Government has 
got two things to do: First, it has to economize, and second, 
it has to impress upon the people the necessity of speeding up, 
and that is the only way that Uncle Sam is going to be able to 
solve this problem, in my judgment. [Applause.] 

There are some people now advocating universal military 
training and increasing the number of officers in the Army 
for this purpose. In my judgment this does not help but hurts 
the situation. By that means you would be adding more people 
to the pay roll of the Government and taking more people out 
of productive pursuits, because no Army officer ever earned a 
thing on the face of the earth. By earning I mean producing. 
In the nature of things he is a consumer, and the founders of 
this Republic warned us against large standing armies that 
might be quartered on the people, eating up their substance. 
We went to war with Germany telling our boys and telling our 
people that we were determined to destroy militarism in the 
world. We did not love militarism then but hated it. 

Now, we find men going over the country endeavoring to 
establish in the minds of the people of the Republic a willing- 
ness to accept militarism, exactly like that which first existed 
in Germany, and which finally resulted in the military despotism 
of Prussianism. This shall never have my approval. I hate 
compulsory military training now as much as ever. The only 
thing we need is to have a small corps of well-trained officers 
who can in time of war do as our officers did in this war, train 
the boys for a few months. We saw them converted in that 
time into the best soldiers on earth. Let us rely upon our 
young men, because our Government is great and good and 
worthy to be defended, and thousands of strong hands and 
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danger. If the Government is not good and not loved by our 
people, then all the military training on earth can not save it, 

Therefore, let us as a people uphold and defend our Con- 
stitution, the surest bulwark of our freedom and liberty, with 
our trust in God and determined to rely upon truth and justice, 
and our Republic will endure to bless mankind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, -ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13870) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


WINNERS IN NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the Members of the House 
would be glad at this time to have him point out to them that 
there are now in the Speaker’s seat in the gallery a boy and 
two girls who were the winners of the three prizes in the 
national essay contest, which was participated in by 10,000,000 
children of the country, under the auspices of the Secretary of 
War, on the subject of “The Benefits of an Enlistment in the 
United States Army.” The Come Back, published in the interest 
of the wounded men of the Walter Reed Army General Hospital, 
conducted the contest in conjunction with the War Department. 
The national judges were the Secretary of War, Gen. Pershing, 
and Gen. March, the Chief of Staff, United States Army. The 
first prize was won by an Iowa boy, Donald L. Campbell, of 
Clinton, Iowa [applause]; the second was won by a Missouri 
girl, Majorie Sheetz, of Chillicothe, Mo. [applause]; and the 
third was won by a Mississippi girl, Bettie Bowen Eason, of 
Olive Branch, Miss. [applause]. 

WATER POWER—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the water-power bill, H. R. 3184. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up the 
conference report on H. R. 3184, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3184) to create a Federal power commission and to define its 
powers and duties, to provide for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, for the development of water power, for the use of lands 
of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of 
“An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, and for other 
purposes,” and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 17, 
22, 28, 29, 31, 44, 46, 59. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
47, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede froin its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, and prescribe his 
duties, and the commission may request the President of the 
United States to detail an officer from the United States Engi- 
neer Corps to serve the commission as engineer officer, his 
duties to be prescribed by the commission.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Navigable waters’ means those parts of streams or other 
bodies of water over which Congress has jurisdiction under its 
authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and which either in their natural or im- 
proved condition, notwithstanding interruptions between the 
navigable parts of such streams or waters by falls, shallows, 
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or rapids compelling land carriage, are usel or suitable for use 
for the transportation of persons or property in interstate or 
foreign commerce, including therein all such interrupting falls, 
shallows, or rapids; together with such other parts of streams 
as shall have been authorized by Congress for improvement by 
the United States or shall have been recommended to Congress 
for such improvement after investigation under its authority.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. A 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“ and said classification of investment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall in so far as applicable be published and 
promulgated as a part of the rules and regulations of the com- 
mission“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“In order to aid the commission in determining the net in- 
vestment of a licensee in any project, the licensee shall, upon 
oath, within a reasonable period of time, to be fixed by the com- 
mission, after the construction of the original project or any 
addition thereto or betterment thereof, file with the commission, 
in such detail as the commission may require, a statement in 
duplicate showing the actual legitimate cost of construction of 
such project, addition, or betterment, and the price paid for 
water rights, rights of way, lands, or interest in lands. The 
commission shall deposit one of said statements with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The licensee shall grant to the commis- 
sion or to its duly authorized agent or agents, at all reasonable 
times, free access to such project, addition, or betterment, and 
to all maps, profiles, contracts, reports of engineers, accounts, 
books, records, and all other papers and documents relating 
thereto.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter preposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“or by its executive secretary“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“if it be satisfied as to the ability of the applicant to carry out 
such plans“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

The commission is hereby authorized and directed to investi- 
gate and, on or before the Ist day of January, 1921, report to 
Congress the cost and, in detail, the economic value of the power 
plant outlined in project No. 3, House Document No. 1400, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, in view of existing condi- 
tions, utilizing such study as may heretofore have been made 
by any department of the Government; also in connection with 
such project to submit plans and estimates of cost necessary to 
secure an increased and adequate water supply for the District 
of Columbia. For this purpose the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable 
annual charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission for 
the purpose of reimbursing the United States for the costs of 
the administration of this act; for recompensing it for the use, 
occupancy, and enjoyment of its lands or other property; and 
for the expropriation to the Goyernment of excessive profits 
until the respective States shall make provision for preventing 
excessive profits or for the expropriation thereof to themselves, 
or until the period of amortization as herein provided is reached, 
and in fixing such charges the commission shall seek to avoid 
inereasing the price to the consumers of power by such charges, 
and charges for the expropriation of excessive profits may be 
adjusted from time to time by the commission as conditions may 
require: Provided, That when licenses are issued involving the 
use of Government dams or other structures owned by the 
United States or tribal lands embraced within Indian reserva- 
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tions the commission shall fix a reasonable annual charge for 
the use thereof, and such charges may be readjusted at the end 
of 20 years after the beginning of operations and at periods of 
not less than 10 years thereafter in a manner to be described 
in each license.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “one hundred”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

(1) In issuing licenses for a minor part only of a complete 
project, or for a complete project of not more than 100-horse- 
power capacity, the commission may in its discretion waive 
such conditions, provisions, and requirements of this act, except 
the license period of 50 years, as it may deem to be to the public 
interest to waive under the circumstances: Provided, That the 
provisions hereof shall not apply to lands within Indian reser- 
vations.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“may grant the application with the provision to be expressed 
in the license that the licensee will install the necessary navi- 
gution structures if the Government fails to make provision 
therefor within a time to be fixed in the license and“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “ Provided, That in the event the United States 
does not exercise the right to take over or does not issue a 
license to a new licensee, or issue a new license to the original 
licensee, upon reasonable terms”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All 
other charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States, subject to the fol- 
lowing distribution: Twelve and one-half per cent thereof is 
hereby appropriated to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and credited to Miscellaneous receipts’; 50 per cent 
of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occu- 
pancy and use of public lands, national monuments, national 
forests, and national parks shall be paid into, reserved, and 
appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund created by the 
act of Congress known as the reclamation act, approved June 
17, 1902; and 873 per cent of the charges arising from licenses 
hereunder for the occupancy and use of national forests, na- 
tional parks, public lands, and national monuments, from 
development within the boundaries of any State shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to such State; and 50 per 
cent of the charges arising from all other licenses hereunder 
is hereby reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the 
Treasury to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War in the maintenance and operation of dams and other 
navigation structures owned by the United States or in the 
construction, maintenance, or operation of headwater or other 
improvements of navigable waters of the United States,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: Provided, That when application is made for a 
license under this section for a project already constructed, the 
fair value of said project or projects, determined as provided in 
this section, shall for the purposes of this act and of said 
license be deemed to be the amount to be allowed as the net 
investment of the applicant in such project or projects as of the 


date of such license, or as of the date of such determination, |, 


if license has not been issued. Such fair value may, in the 


discretion of the commission, be determined by mutual agree- 
ment between the commission and the applicant or, in case 
they can not agree, jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
district court of the United States in the district within which 
such project or projects may be located, upon the application 
of either party, to hear and determine the amount of such fair 
value“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That any person, association, corporation, State, or munici- 
pality intending to construct a dam or other project works 
across, along, over, or in any stream or part thereof, other 
than those defined herein as navigable waters, and over which 
Congress has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate com- 
merce between foreign nations and among the several States, 
may in their discretion file declaration of such intention with 
the commission, whereupon the commission shall cause imme- 
diate investigation of such proposed construction to be made, 
and if upon investigation it shall find that the interests of 
interstate or foreign commerce would be affected by such pro- 
posed construction, such person, association, corporation, State, 
or municipality shall not proceed with such construction until 
it shall have applied for and shall have received a license under 
the provisions of this act. If the commission shall not so find, 
and if no public lands or reservations are affected, permission is 
hereby granted to construct such dam or other project works in 
such streams upon compliance with State laws.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Jonn J. Escu, 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


W. L. Jones, 

KNUTE NELSON, 

REED SMOOT, 

H. L. Myers, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Concur in above report except on amendment No. 36. 

G. N. HAUGEN. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the House conferees may be printed in the Rxcoup 
immediately following the Report just read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be printed in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on- 
the disagreeing votes on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission and to 
define its powers and duties, to provide for the improvement 
of navigation, for the development of water power, for the use 
of lands of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal 
section 18 of “An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, 
and for other purposes,” and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the committee of conference submitted in 
the accompanying conference report as to each of the said 
amendments, namely : 

On amendment No. 1: In lieu of the provision in the House 
bill that the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, 
the Senate provided that the commission shall request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to detail an officer from the United 
States Engineer Corps to serve the commission as executive 
secretary and engineer officer, his duties to be prescribed by the 
commission. The conferees restored the House provision requir- 
ing the commission to appoint an executive secretary and 
adopted the Senate provision as to detailing an officer from the 
United States Engineer Corps to serve as engineer officer, the 
request for such detail being permissive, instead of mandatory, 
as in the Senate provision. The Senate provision that the officer 
should also serve as executive secretary was stricken out. 

On amendments Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6: These amendments are 
verbal changes perfecting the text. 
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On amendment No. 7: This amendment recasts the Hou 
definition of “ reservations.” J 

On amendment No. 8: This amendment recasts the House 
definition as to the term “ navigable waters,” the House agree- 
ing to the Senate definition with an amendment inserting after 
the word “interruptions” the words “between the navigable 
parts of such streams or waters,” thus making it clear that 
although the navigable parts of such streams may be inter- 
rupted by falls, shallows, or rapids, the portions occupied by 
falls, shallows, or rapids are within the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress and that no dams can be constructed at, upon, or across 
such falls, shallows, or rapids without securing a license as 
provided in the bill. Under the House definitton of “ navigable 
waters“ it might be possible to construct dams at the very point 
where dams would have to be located without securing such 
license. The Senate definition, moreover, limits the application 
of the act to those cases where interstate or foreign commerce 
will be directly affected. 

On amendment No. 9: Strikes out certain words not necessary 
to the definition of Government dam.” 

On amendment No. 10: This amendment perfects. the text 
with reference to the definition of “net investment.” 

On amendment No. 11: This amendment requires as to net 
investment that the classification of investment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall, in so far as applicable, be 
published and promulgated as.a part of the rules and regula- 
tions of the commission. This is for the purpose of publicity. 

On amendments Nos. 12, 13, and 14: These amendments are 
verbal, perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 15: Amendment No. 15, with the amend- 
ment agreed to in conference, is merely an elaboration of the 
provision already eontained in lines 1 to 15, inclusive, on page 
12, relating to the examination of books and accounts of 
licensees, the submission of statements and reports, including 
full information as to assets and liabilities, capitalization, net 
investment, etc. The amendment as modified requires the 
licensee to file with the commission “a statement in duplicate 
showing the actual legitimate cost of construction of such 
project, addition, or betterment, and the price paid for water 
rights, rights of way, lands, or interest in lands.” 

On amendment No. 16: This is merely a verbal amendment 
perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 17: This amendment prohibited the issu- 
ance of any licenses affecting tribal lands embraced within 
Indian reservations which were ceded to the Indians by the 
United States by treaty except by and with the consent of the 
council of the tribe. The Senate conferees receded from this 
amendment. The conferees saw no reason why water-power 
use should be singled out from all other uses of Indian reser- 
vation land for special action of the council of the tribe. 
og: amendment No, 18: This amendment is verbal, perfecting 

e text. 

On amendment No. 19: Amendment No. 19 prevides that 
upon the filing of any application for a license which has not 
been preceded by a preliminary permit under subsection (e) 
of section 4, notice shall be given and published as required by 
the proviso of said subsection, 

On amendments Nos. 20 and 
verbal, perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 22: Amendment No. 22, giving authority 
to the commission to investigate as to the utility of tunnels 
and to make rules and regulations for their use, has been elim- 
inated from the bill, the Senate conferees having receded. No 
sufficient reason was presented why the authority to investigate 
should be limited to one particular type of water conduit rather 
than to all the major structures of a power project. 

On amendments Nos. 28, 24, 25, and 26: These amendments 
are verbal changes and were considered desirable, as they 
clarify the text, 

On amendment No, 27: This amendment relates to the con- 
struction on the Potomac River of a power plant outlined in 
project No. 3, House Document No. 1400, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, third session, generally known as the Great Falls project, 
The amendment authorized the commission to construct said 
project under its direct supervision or to enter into contracts 
for materials and labor for the construction of the same, or 
any part of the same, as in its judgment may be the most prac- 
tical and economical, not exceeding a limitation of cost of 
$25,000,000. In lieu of the amendment the conferees recom- 
mended a substitute authorizing and directing the commission— 

To investigate and, on or before the Ist day of January, 1921, 
report to Congress the cost and, in detail, the economie value 
of the power plant outlined in project numbered 3, House Docu- 
ment No. 1400, Sixty-second Congress, third session, in view of 
existing conditions, utilizing such study as may heretofore have 


21: These amendments are 


been made by any department of the Government; also, in con- 
nection with such project to submit plans and estimates of cost 
necessary to secure an increased and adequate water supply for 
the District of Columbia. For this purpose the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated.” 

On amendments Nos. 28, 29, 30, and 31: These amendments of 
section 8 relating to the involuntary transfer of licenses were 
not, with the exception of amendment No. 30, relating to judi- 
cial sales, adopted by the conferees, the Senate having receded 
from its amendments. 

On amendments Nos. 32, 33, 34, and 35: These amendments 
are verbal, perfecting the text. 

On amendment No. 36: This amendment relates to the charge 
imposed upon the licensee for water power developed. The 
House bill, in paragraph (e) of section 10, provided “ that the 
licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission.” The Sen- 
ate bill provided that “the licensee shall pay for the license 
herein granted such reasonable annual charges as may be fixed 
by the commission, for the purpose of reimbursing the United 
States for the cost of administration of the act in relation to 
water powers developed under its jurisdiction.” ‘The licensee 
was also to pay for the use and occupation of any publie lands 
and lands in reservations, except tribal lands embraced within 
Indian reservations, necessary for the development of the proj- 
eet covered by the license such reasonable annual charges based 
upon the actual value of the Goyernment lands used as might 
be fixed by the commission; but in no event should the annual 
charge for the foregoing exceed 25 cents per developed horse- 
power. In lieu of both Senate and House provisions as to 
charges the conferees recommend the following: 

“That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable 
annual eharges in an amount to be fixed by the commission for 
the purpose of reimbursing the United States for the costs of 
the administration of this act; for recompensing it for the 
use, occupancy, and enjoyment of its lands or other property; 
and for the expropriation to the Government of exeessive profits 
until the respective States shall make provision for preventing 
excessive profits or for the expropriation thereof to themselves, 
or until the period of amortization as herein provided is 
reached, and in fixing such eharges the commission shall seek 
to avoid increasing the price to the consumers of power by 
such charges, and charges for the expropriation of excessive 
profits may he adjusted from time to time by the commission as 
conditions may require.” 

On amendment No. 37: This amendment directs that licenses 
when issued for the development, transmission, or distribution 
of power by States or municipalities shall be issued and en- 
joyed without charge when “sold to the public without profit.” 

On amendment No. 38: This amendment permits the issuance 
of licenses without charge in projeets of not more than 100- 
horsepower capacity when such power is used for the develop- 
ment, transmission, or distribution of power for domestic, min- 
ing, or other beneficial use. The House bill fixed this limit at 
50 and the Senate bill at 200 horsepower. 

On amendment No. 39: This amengment removes the exemp- 
tion from charge where the power is developed upon tribal lands 
within Indian reservations. 

On amendment No. 40: This amendment is verbal and per- 
fects the text. 

On amendment No. 41: This amendment makes it mandatory 
upon the licensee to reimburse the owner of a reservoir or 
other improvement for such part of the annual charges for 
interest, maintenance, and depreciation thereon as the commis- 
sion may deem equitable. 

On amendments Nos. 42 and 43: These amendments strike 
from the House bill the provision authorizing the commission, 
in its discretion, to waive certain conditions, provisions, and 
requirements of the act in issuing licenses for a part only of a 
complete project, where the land of the United States required 
is to be used only for transmission lines, water conduits, or 
for storage reservoirs, or for a complete project of not more 
than 50-horsepower capacity. In lieu of the House provision 
the Senate excepted from such waiver the license period of 50 
years and increased the horsepower capacity to 200 horsepower. 
The House conferees agreed to the Senate substitute with an 
amendment reducing the horsepower capacity to 100. Under 
the House provision the commission could allow perpetual 
grants without conditions for transmission lines, water con- 
duits, and storage reservoirs if the remainder of the project 
was on private land. 

On amendment No. 44: This amendment provides that the 
licensee shall not directly or indirectly discriminate or permit 
discrimination in the apportionment, allotment, transmission, 
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distribution; sale, or lease of power or electrical energy or cur- 


rent in favor of any municipality as against any other or 


others in respect of service, rates, or the quantity of power or 
electrical energy or current transmitted or supplied to it or 
them. The Senate receded from this amendment, Under this 
Senate amendment, had it been retained, the licensee serving 
two adjacent cities, if he could not develop a new source of 
supply, might cancel a part of his contracts in one city and 
transfer the power to another city. Under such conditions no 
user of power in either city could get a binding contract and 
no ene would purchase of the licensee if any other source of 
supply was available. Such a provision would lead to the raid- 
ing of one municipality by another, would keep business enter- 
prises away, and would make power development under the act 
hazardous. 

On amendment No. 45: Amendment No. 45, in section 12, as 
agreed to by the conferees is a substitute for both Senate and 
House provisions relating to applications for projects involving 
the construction of a lock or locks, or other navigation struc- 
tures. The House provision was “the commission may before 
taking action upon such application cause a report,” ete., to 
be made to Congress. The Senate provision was that the com- 
mission “shall take no action,” but cause a report, ete. The 

substitute as recommended by the conferees provides that the 
commission “ may grant the application with the provision to 
be expressed in the license that the licensee will install the 
necessary navigation structures if the Government fails to make 
provision therefor within a time to be fixed in the lice nse and” 
cause a report to be made to Congress. 

On amendment No. 46: This amendment relates to severance 
damages and provides that such damages shall not exceed the 
aggregate actual expenses or loss for maintenance, depreciation, 
and interest upon such part of the property not taken as is 
made temporarily idle by the severance therefrom of the prop- 
erty taken; such aggregate expenses to be computed for a 
period reasonably necessary for providing a substitute source 
of power and in no case to exceed the value of the works taken.” 
This amendment is.a partial statement of the principle adopted 
by the California Railroad Commission for fixing severance 
damages in the case of the valuation for purposes of purchase 
by the city of Los Angeles of certain properties of the Southern 
California Edison Co. While the rule was an equitable one 
under the circumstances of that particular case, where the 
company was left in possession of its main transmission system 
and its largest generating plants, it might be inequitable in 
cases where, for example, the generating plants were all taken 
and the transmission and distributing systems left. The Senate 
receded from the amendnfent and it has been eliminated, the 
conferees believing that the existing provisions of section 14 
were sufficient to take care of the matter of severance damages. 

On amendment No. 47: This amendment is merely verbal. . 

On amendment No. 48: This amendment relates to the terms 
of the license. The House bill provided: That in the event 
the United States does not exercise the right to take over and 
does not issue a new license to the original or a new licensee, 
then the commission shall issue from year to year an annual 
license to the then licensee under the terms and conditions of 
the original license until the property is taken over or a new 
license is issued as aforesaid.” The Senate bill provided: “ That 
in the event the United States does not exercise the right to take 
over or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or tender a 
new license to the original licensee, upon the terins and condi- 
tions aforesaid which is accepted,” then the commission, etc. 
The conferees agreed to the Senate amendment, amending it, 
however, so as to read as follows: Provided, That in the event 
the United States does not exercise the right to take over or 
does not issue a license to a new licensee, or issue a new license 
to the original licensee upon reasonable terms,” then the com- 
mission, etc. The House conferees contended that the reten- 
tion of the words, “ which is accepted,” in the Senate amend- 
ment would practically result in a perpetual franchise. These 
words were eliminated and the Senate amendment modified as 
above set forth was agreed to, 

On amendment No. 49: This amendment relates to the dis- 
position of charges arising from licenses, The House bill pro- 
vided that such charges should be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; then 50 per cent of the charge arising from 
licenses for the occupancy and use of national forests was 
reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury 
for the survey, construction, and maintenance of roads and 
trails within the national forests. Fifty per cent of the 
charges arising from licenses for the occupancy and use of 
national parks was to be reserved and appropriated as a’ spe- 
cial fund in the Treasury, to be expended in the improvement 
and development of such parks. Fifty per cent of the charges 


arising from licenses for the occupancy and use of public lands, 
and of national monuments and power site or other reserves out- 
side of national forests, was to be paid into the reclamation 
fund. All proceeds from any Indian reservation were to be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. Fifty 
per cent of the charges arising from all other licenses were to 
be placed in a special fund to be expended in the maintenance 
and operation of dams and other navigation structures owned 
by the United States, or in the construction, maintenance, or 
operation of headwater or other improvements of navigable 
waters of the United States. The Senate bill provided that all 
charges arising from licenses were to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and to be reserved as a special fund 
therein. Such part of said fund as Congress might from time 
to time direct was to be appropriated toward paying the costs 
of administration of the act and of conducting the investigations 
authorized thereunder. The remainder, if any, in so far as 
the same might be derived from dams in navigable streams, 
was to be expended in the maintenance and operation of dams 
or other navigation structures owned by the United States or 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of headwater 
or other improvements of streams. In so far as such funds 
were derived from licenses to occupy portions of the public 
lands, one half thereof was to be paid into the reclamation 
fund and the other half was to be paid to the States in which 
the lands occupied were located in the proportion to each that 
the amount derived from the lands within its bounds bore to 
the whole amount derived from the occupancy of all such 
lands. The proceeds from licenses authorizing the occupancy 
of any part of any Indian reservation were to be placed to the 
credit of the Indians of such reservations. 

In lieu of both Senate and House provisions as to the dis- 
position of funds derived from charges the conferees agreed to 
the following substitute: 

“That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All 
other charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States, subject to the following 
distribution: Twelve and one-half per cent thereof is hereby 
appropriated to be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
and credited to Miscellaneous receipts’; 50 per cent of the 
charges arising from iicenses hereunder for the occupancy and 
use of public lands, national monuments, national forests, and 
national parks shall be paid into, reserved. and appropriated 
as a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress 
known as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 874 
per cent of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the 
occupancy and use of national forests, national parks, public 
lands, and national monuments, from development within the 
boundaries of any State shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to such State; and 50 per cent of the charges arising 
from all other licenses hereunder is hereby reserved and appro- 
priated as a special fund in the Treasury to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War in the maintenance and 
operation of dams and other navigation structures owned by the 
United States or in the construction, maintenance, or operation 
of headwater or other improvements of navigable waters of the 
United States.” 

The plan of distributing these funds, as contained in the above 
substitute, follows, with some change in the percentages, the 
plan of distribution adopted in the oil leasing act recently 
passed, 

On amendment No. 50: This amendment relates to the regu- 
lation of the issuance of securities and provides that securities 
issued by the licensee shall be subject to such regulations as 
prescribed -by the commission, but they shall be allowed only 
for the bona fide purpose of financing and conducting the 
business of such licensee.” 

On amendment No. 51: This amendment is a verbal change. 

On amendments Nos. 52, 53, and 54: These amendments in 
section 21 relate to the acquisition by any licensee of dam sites 
through the exercise of the right of eminent domain. Amend- 
ment No. 54 states the conditions under which the right may 
be exercised. 

On amendments Nos. 55 and 56: These amendments are verbal 
changes. 

On amendment No. 57: This amendment provides for the de- 
termination of the valuation of projects already constructed 
when application is made for a licensee to come under the pro- 
visions of the act, Without such a provision there would be no 
means of determining valuation. One of the fundamental ele- 
ments of the act is the current determination of the “net 
investment.” No project should be brought under license until 
steps have been taken to determine the property value which 
is to be recognized: throughout the entire duration of the license. 


1920, 


The amendment provides that fair value” is the most satis- 
factory basis of determination at the date of the issuance of the 
license, . The House conferees objected to the proviso at the end 
of amendment No. 57 to the effect— 

“That no contract, which shall have been lawfully made 
prior to the passage of this act, not extending beyond the term of 
the license, for power, light, heat, or water, or for the service 
or delivery of the same to be furnished from any project works, 
and to which such project works, or the person, company, or 


corporation constructing, owning, or operating the same shall be 


subject, shall be affected by any license under this act, and no 
such person, association, or corporation shall be released from 
any lawful obligation by reason of this act or of any license 
granted thereunder.” 

The House conferees believed that the only purpose of this 
proviso was to prevent review in rate-making proceedings of 
any contract for power entered into prior to the passage of the 
act. Presumably this part of the amendment has particular 
reference to contracts at Niagara Falls. Public utility com- 
missions in general have the right to review and to require the 
alteration of contracts which are not in the public interest. If 
contracts are in the public interest it is not to be presumed 
that the power granted under the act will be employed to annul 
or alter them, and hence no amendment would be needed in 
such circumstances. If they are not in the public interest, the 
latter half of the amendment would prevent their annulment or 
alteration, at least by any of the agencies provided in the act. 
This part of the amendment is, therefore, not proposed in the 
public interest, but for the purpose of protecting contracts 
which can not otherwise be defended before public rate-making 
bodies. The Senate conferees receded from this proviso in 
amendment No. 57 and it was eliminated from the bill. 

Amendment No, 58; This amendment seeks to prescribe how 
a stream of doubtful navigability may be determined as within 
the provisions of the law, and in substance it provides that the 
commission shall ascertain whether the interests of commerce 
are affected; if not, then permission is granted to construct in 
accordance with the State laws. 

Amendment No, 59: This amendment is a revision of section 
18 of the rivers and harbors act approved August 8, 1917, creat- 
ing a Waterways Commission. While in general the provisions 
of the amendment are identical with the original act, it changes 
the personnel of the commission and omits paragraphs 3 and 4 
of the original act. The first of these paragraphs granted au- 
thority to employ expert assistance and made an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the expenses of the commission. The second 
paragraph authorized the employment of clerical and other help 
in the District of Columbia. In view of the fact that many of 
the duties imposed upon this Waterways Commission will be 
assigned to the Water Power Commission under the pending 
bill and other duties have already been assigned to other gov- 
ernmental agencies under the transportation act of 1920, the 
‘House conferees opposed this amendment. The Senate con- 
ferees receded, and the amendment has been eliminated. 

Joun J. ESCH, 
N. J, SINNOTT, 
G. N. HAVGEN, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
suggest some agreement about the time? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the rule governing the debate on a conference 
report, the time be extended to two hours, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srars] and one- 
half to be controlled by myself, and that at the end of the 
debate I be recognized to move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate be limited to two hours, 
half to be controlled by himself and half by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims], and that at the end of the two hours he 
be recognized to move the previous question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the last dam act which passed Con- 
gress was the act of 1910. Since that time there have been but 
very few applications filed for the right to construct dams upon 
navigable streams. In fact, there have been but 140,000 horse- 


power developed upon navigable streams since the act of 1910 
was put upon the statute books. 
have been made in recent years, 

I will not indulge in any preliminaries, but will call atten- 
tion to some features in connection with the conference report. 

There were 59 Senate amendments. As to these the Senate 
receded from 8, and 14 were agreed to with amendments. I wish. 


No applications under that act 
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to call attention to those agreed to with amendments, they being 
the ones glving rise to controversy between the Senate and House 
conferees. 

The first amendment, found on page 2 of the bill, relates to 
the appointment of an executive secretary. As we had it in the 
House bill we provided— 

That the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, who shall 
receiye a salary of $5,000 a year, and prescribe his duties. 

The Senate substituted the following: 

That the commission shall request the President of the United States 
to detail an officer from the United States Engineer Corps to serve. the 
commission as executive secretary and engineer officer, his duties to be 
prescribed by the commission. 

The conferees reported the provision restoring the House lan- 
guage with reference to the appointment of an executive secre- 
tary and adding the following: 

And the commission may request the President of the United States 
to detail an officer from the United States Engineer Corps to serve the 
ewer as engineer officer, his duties to be prescribed by the com- 

The change made by the conferees was to the effect that the 
Water Power Commission may request the President to detail 
an officer of the Engineer Corps to act as engineer officer. We 
did not make it mandatory. We did not make the engineer 
officer the sole executive officer of the commission, because we 
felt that that would practically magnify the importance of the 
War Department in connection with water-power development; 
and in view of the fact that the largest water-power develop- 
ment is possible on the public domain and in the forest reserves, 
we did not believe in giving such a disproportionate power or 
recognition to the War Department, so that we left it permissive 
with the commission to request the President to detail an Army 
officer. If we had left it as the Senate had it, with an Army 
officer as the engineer officer and executive secretary, such ofti- 
eer would only serye during his detail, and then would have to 
go back to the line, and there would thus be lost to the office 
that continuity of service which would make him valuable to the 
Government. 8 

Of course, the expense of the Army officer would not be ma- 
terial, as he would be paid whether he served with the com- 
mission or not. 

I next call attention to amendment No. 8 on page 4 of the 
bill. This deals with the definition of navigable waters. As 
the water-power bill in the last Congress left the House it 
did not contain a definition of navigable waters. A definition 
was inserted in conference, and the conference report was 
adopted by the House, In this Congress we reinserted the 
House definition as to navigable waters. The Senate struck 
out the House definition and inserted a definition of its own, 
and in conference the Senate definition has been retained with 
an amendment suggested by the conferees. 

The weakness of the House definition of navigable waters 
lay in the fact that it excluded from the navigable waters over 
which the commission would have jurisdiction the shoals, shal- 
lows, falls, and rapids, which would be the very portions of u 
navigable stream where the dams would be located. Under the 
House definition, therefore, we feared that we would not be 
able to regulate or control the construction of a dam at shoals, 
shallows, falls, or rapids even in a navigable stream. Hence we 
concluded that the Senate definition was preferable to the House 
definition. But in order to make even the Senate definition 
more clear we inserted the words “between the navigable 
parts of such streams or waters,” so as clearly to indicate that 
even iri a navigable stream, where the navigable portions were 
separated by falls, shallows, or rapids, the falls, shallows, or 
rapids should also be considered as navigable waters. 

Personally I think they would have been considered such any- 
how under the decision of the Supreme Court in the Montello 
case, recorded in Twentieth Wallace. But to remove any doubt 
we have accepted the definition of navigable waters with the 
amendment suggested by the conferees. This amendment No. 8 
should be taken into consideration with amendment No, 58 
in the latter portion of the bill, where it is sought to aid appli- 
cants who desire to build power plants upon streams of doubtful 
navigability. 

Amendment No. 27 provides for the construction of a power 
plant at or near Great Falls on the Potomac. You will re- 
member that some three years ago a similar proposition was 
adopted by the Senate at the instance of Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, It has-been inserted by amendment on the floor of 
the Senate in this water-power bill. It provides that the Water 
Power Commission shall have the right to construct a dam at 
Great Falls; either under its own supervision or by contract, 
with an authorized expenditure not in excess of $25,000,000; 
that in connection with the power project there should also 
be considered the matter of securing an additional water supply 
for the District of Columbia. The conferees, after careful de- 
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liberation, decided to eliminate this amendment from the bill. 
We were persuaded so to do not merely because of the very 
large appropriation authorized, namely, $25,000,000, but because 
of the fact that no committee of the Senate or House had given 
thorough, careful consideration to all the details of this very 
great project. We all conceded the advisabiilty and necessity 
of a water-power development at Great Falls in the not distant 
future and that an increased water supply should be secured 
for the city of Washington. But we did not believe that it 
would be advisable to do this through an amendment to a gen- 
eral water-power bill; that to do this might establish a precedent 
which might be urged to force Congress to construct water- 
power projects in other sections of the country. 

While we have eliminated the provision of the bill relating to 
the Great Falls project, we have recommended a substitute. 
The substitute in brief provides that the Water Power Commis- 
sion created by this act shall at once consider the plan as set 
forth in the Senate amendment based upon the report of Col. 
Langfitt, made in the Sixty-second Congress, known as House 
Document 1400; that it could take into consideration other 
plans and make further surveys, and, at the same time, it 
should also take into consideration the cost of the additional 
water supply for the District of Columbia, and for all these pur- 
poses we appropriate $25,000, or so much as may be necessary. 
We also provide that the commission shall file a report by the 
ist of January, 1921. We did this in the interest of expedition, 
so that Congress may have the necessary data and information 
by the ist of January to enable it to act. 

The next amendment is No. 86, page 22, and relates to the 
charges for water-power development, The matter of a charge 
for the development of power has been, from the beginning, 
one of the leading points of issue between the Senate and the 
House. The Senate has consistently opposed the making of a 
charge for power development on the ground that there was no 
coustitutional warrant for the making of such a charge. The 
House almost as consistently has insisted that it had a right to 
make such a charge on the theory that where Congress grants a 
right to obstruct navigation on a navigable stream it has the 
right to impose such conditions as it sees fit. The House pro- 
vision with reference to the charge was as follows: 

That the licensee sball pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission, 

This imposed-no limitation whatever upon the power to make 
a charge on the part of the commission, The Senate, in its 
amendment, however, provided that “the licensee shall pay for 
the license herein granted such reasonable charge as may be 
fixed by the commission for the purpose of reimbursing the 
United States for the cost of administration“ 
of the act in relation to water powers developed under its jurisdiction 
in the proportion that the water power developed by the project covered 
by said license bears to the total water power developed by all projects 
licensed under the act, and for that purpose such charges may be 
readjusted from time to time, not oftener than once in two years; 
the licensee shall also pay for the use and occupation of any public 
lands and lands in reservations, except tribal lands embra within 
Indian reservations, necessary for the development of the project 
covered by the license such reasonable annual charges based upon the 
actual valne of the Government lands used as may be fixed by the 
commission; but in no event shall the annual charge for the foregoing 
exceed 25 cents per developed horsepower. 

The conferees did not accept in full either Senate or House 
provisions as to the making of the charge, but recommended a 
substitute to the effect that the licensee should pay the neces- 

‘sary reasonable annual charges in an amount to be fixed by 
the commission for the purpose of reimbursing the United States 
for the cost of the administration of the act. This constituted 
one ground for the charge. 

Another ground was recompensing the United States for the 
use, occupancy, and enjoyment of its land or other property; 
and a third, for the expropriation to the Government of exces- 
sive profits until the respective States should make provision 
for preventing excessive profits, or for the expropriation thereof 
to themselves, or until the period of amortization as herein 
provided is reached, and in fixing such charges the commission 
shall seek to avoid increasing the price to the consumers of 
power by such charges, and charges for expropriation of ex- 
cessive profits may be adjusted from time to time by the com- 
mission as conditions may require. 

Under the provisions of this bill no charge is levied upon a 
municipality or any other governmental agency or the State 
itself for the power developed by dams constructed by such 
State or municipality, and when the power is for public-utility 
purposes and not sold for profit. The only source of a charge 
would be upon the agency, private in its character, which 
furnished power to public utilities or for its own use. . 

In a case where a private plant builds alongside the dam 
and uses the power created, there is no State utility commission, 
there is no Federal authority, to regulate its rates, It is not 


a public utility in any sense, and there would be no method 
of reaching the excess profits of an institution of that kind. 
We decided, therefore, that In view of the fact that such a 
plant is private in its character and could not be reached by the 
regulatory body of the State or by the Federal Government 
under this bill, we could reach its excess profits, if any, by 
right of expropriation, as provided in this conference substi- 
tute. However, we retain in the compromise agreement the 
provision as to the fixing of the charge for the power developed 
upon a Government dam, and also allow periods for the adjust- 
ment of such charge in terms of 10 years after the first 20 
years have elapsed. 

Amendment No. 44 relates to discriminations and was offered 
on the floor of the Senate. Its purpose is to prohibit any com- 
pany, corporation, or individual selling or leasing or disposing 
of power, heat, or light to discriminate as between different 
localities. We did not believe that such an amendment would 
be workable, and therefore eliminated: this amendment from 
the bill. For instance, here are two communities adjacent to 
each other supplied by a common power plant. One com- 
munity grows twice as fast as the other. In order to comply 
with this amendment, the producer of the power would have 
to take from the commurity that was growing less and supply 
the community that was growing more rapidly, and thus give 
rise to a charge of discrimination. Moreover, there would fol- 
low uncertainty in respect to any contracts that might have 
been made with the town that grew less rapidly. Under the 
circumstances we did not feel justified in retaining this amend- 
ment in the bill. : 


Amendment No. 48 has reference to the termination of the 50- 
year period and to the matter of recapture. The House provision 
was: 

Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
right to take over and does not issue a new license to the original or a 
new licensee, then the commission shall issue from year to year an annual 
license to the then licensee under the terms and conditions of the original 
license, etc. > 

The Senate struck out the House provision and inserted the 
following: 

Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
right to take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or tender 
a new license to the original licensee, upon the terms and conditions 
Liege which is accepted, then the commission shall issue from year to 
year, e 

Because of the insistence of the House conferees that the lan- 
guage of the Senate provision did not meet with their approval, 
the conferees agreed to this modification: 

Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
right to take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or issue 
a new license to the original licensee, upon reasonable terms, etc. 

We believe that the use in the Senate amendment of the words 
“ which is accepted“ would result in a perpetual license, because 
all that the original licensee would have to do would be to say 
to the Government when it tenders terms, These terms are not 
accepted ; we will not accept them,” and simply stand pat. Then, 
under the act, the Government would have to tender a license 
from year to year. We struck out the words “ which is accepted“ 
and in lieu thereof inserted the words “ upon reasonable terms,” 
so that the Government at the end of 50 years could tender rea- 
sonable terms to the original licensee, and if he would not accept 
those terms, proceedings could be begun against the original 
licensee and his contract terminated. 

Amendment No. 49 provides how the charges which are 
secured in the previous section are to be distributed. There was 
difference between the Senate and the House with regard to this 
matter. We finally resolved upon adopting the plan which was 
adopted in the oil-leasing bill recently enacted by Congress, 
changing, however, in some degree the percentages, so that 124 
per cent of the charges derived from water-power development 
are to be paid into the Treasury of the United States to be used 
for the purpose of paying costs of administration; 50 per cent 
derived from national monuments, national-forest reserves, and 
the public domain, ete., to go into the reclamation fund; 373 per 
cent derived from power development upon national forests, na- 
tional monuments, and the public domain to be paid to the State 
in which the power is developed; 50 per cent of the charge de- 
rived from the construction of dams upon navigable waters to 
go into the Treasury of the United States, to be expended for 
construction and maintenance of navigation dams and for the 
construction of headwater improvements; the balance, 50 per 
cent, less 124 per cent cost of administration, to go to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. We compromised the conflicting views 
of the Senate and House on the matter of distribution of the 
charge in the manner set forth in the conference substitute. 

Amendment No, 57 relates to the “fair value“ as the basis 
for net investment where an existing power plant comes under 
this new law upon its own application. The House did not 
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bave any such provision. We feel that it would be necessary to 
have some basis of valuation on an existing plant when it comes 
in under the new law upon its own application, but the latter 
portion of amendment No. 57 was objected to by the House 
conferees and was finally eliminated. That latter portion of the 
amendment has reference to contracts with existing plants, and 
its purpose was to continue those contracts, not to exceed the 
license period, even though the power plant which makes the 
contract goes under this new law. We did not believe that this 
would be wise. We felt that this would simply make it impos- 
sible for the Water Power Commission to change the rates, even 
though those rates under the existing comtracts were not in the 
public interest. 

If these contracts are in the public interest. then the cus- 
tomer has nothing to fear under this law, and if they are not 
in the public interest there ought to be a regulatory body 
which could make them in the public interest, and so we say 
that they should be subjected to the regulatory control of the 
State authorities where they have such bodies, and if not un- 
der the Water Power Commission under the provisions of sec- 
tion 19 of the act. 

The last amendment I wish to call attention to is anrend- 
ment No. 59, and relates to the provisions of the rivers and 
harbors act of 1917, creating the so-called Newlands Water- 
ways Commission. The amendment was eliminated. The con- 
ferees did not believe it was necessary to incorporate that pro- 
vision in this water-power bill. We believed that we should 
repeal this provision of the act of 1917 creating the Waterways 
Commission for these reasons: The President never appointed 
the commission, notwithstanding the act was passed as far 
back as 1917. Moreover, many of the powers that were given 
to the commission we have given to various bodies created in 
the transportation act of 1920, especially with reference to in- 
land water transportation. Other powers granted in the New- 
lands Act are contained in this water-power bill. So there was 
very little left for this commission to do. ; 

Gentlemen, these are in brief the main amendments that 
have kept the conferees apart for six weeks. This report repre- 
sents the consushmation practically of eight years of contention 
between the Senate and the House upon water-power legisla- 
tion. I sincerely trust that the time has come for this law to 
be put in force, to the end that industry muy be promoted and 
that the prosperity of the country may be advanced. [Ap- 
planse.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to use as little time as pos- 
sible, and I therefore asks unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] ` The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
could not sign this conference report, but I want to say that 
while there is much good legislation in the bill there are 
Senate amendments which are absolutely fundamental, in my 
judgment, that I have never agreed to, that the House has 
never approved. But if this bill is sent back to conference I 
have not a particle of doubt that the Senate conferees will 
ylel as to these objectionable amendments. One of them is 
amendment No. 8, one other is amendment No. 36. Amendment 
No. § will be discussed as to its effect by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Wurrnl, to whom I expect to yield time for that 
purpose. Up to 1918 there had been developed water power in 
the United States to the extent of 6,000,000 horsepower. 

I read as my authority for this statement, in the hearings held 
by the Water Power Committee of the Sixty-fifth Congress, a 
letter from Mr. H. J. Pierce, as follows: 


THE ARLINGTON, 
1025 VERMONT AVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1918, 
Hon. T. W, Sims, 
Chairman Committee on Water Power, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mn. Sims: In response to your suggestion that you would be 
glad to know approximately how much of the water power already 
developed in the United States is under Government control and devel- 
oped through permission of Government, and how much has been 
0 by private parties independent of Government control, the 


following figures I believe to be approximately correct : 

Horsepower. 
u the mational forest a 755, 000 
In the public domain 173, 000 
Through reseryoir development 72,000 
Requiring right of way over public lands_ i , 000 
In navigable streams —.— „000 

On nonnavigable streams and involving lands privately 
OWE ao rer pn rte ea bia ony , 000, 000 

Total amount of water horsepower developed in the ~ 

AE E Bae T E A A e E 6, 000, 000 


Very truly, yours, 
A II. J. Perce. 


In other words,. development up to that time, as shown by 
the Geological Survey, has been exactly half and half as to 
developments that would come under the provisions of this bill 
and that would not. There was 3,000,000 horsepower devel- 
oped upon public lands and navigable rivers requiring the con- 
sent of Congress or the Government. There has been 3,000,000 
horsepower developed not requiring an act of Congress or the 
consent of the Government. The definition of “navigable 
waters” that we carried in the bill that passed this House 
twice, that was agreed to in conference by House and Senate 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress, was as follows: 

That the term “ navigable waters,“ as used in this act and as applied 
to streams, shall be construed to include only such streams or parts of 
streams as are in their ordinary natural condition used for the trans- 
portation of -persons or property in interstate or foreign commerce, 
or which through improvements heretofore or hereafter made haye 
been or shall become usable in such commerce. 

A majority of the conferees have agreed on the following 
instead of that definition of “navigable waters,” which is 
Senate amendment No. 8: 

“ Navigable waters means those parts of streams or other bodies 
of water over which Congress has jurisdiction under its authority to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, 
and which either in their natural or improved condition, notwith- 
standing epg hao between the navigable parts of such streams 
or! waters by falls, shallows, or rapids compelling land carriage, are 
used or suitable for use for the transportation of persons or property 
in interstate or foreign commerce, including therein all such interrupt- 
ing falis, shallows, or rapids; together with such other parts of 
streams as shali have been authorized by Congress for improvement 
by the United States or shall haye been recommended to Congress for 
such improvement after investigation under its authority, 

The definition of navigable waters as carried in the House 
bill is a natural one, one that is easy to understand, one you 
know what it means. Here is 3,000,000 horsepower developed 
up to 1918 by State authority not upon navigable waters as 
then defined and understood. With the present tendency to 
extend navigation in very small streams by the use of small 
motor boats that can carry a hundred pounds of freight, 
that make regular or irregular trips, such streams can be 
recommended for improvement by the Government engineers, 
because they carry that which enters into interstate commerce.” 
Who knows how many millions of this 3,000,000 horsepower 
development can be put under Government control by simply 
having the engineers recommend improvements in these small 
watercourses that never had been used for purposes of navi- 
gation? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I am watching the gentleman’s argument in 
this matter very closely, and I am with him on the committee, 
and I have heard many of his careful examinations of wit- 
nesses. Now, just what is the gentleman’s objection to this 
Senate provision which authorizes the development of streams 
designated here so that they can be improved and the Govern- 
ment handle them under this bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I am trying my best to do that very thing. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, where there is a great interruption like that in the 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, with two or three hun- 
dred miles of naturally navigable water above the interruption 
and two or three hundred miles of naturally navigable water 
below the shoals, of course the law ought to apply to both 
parts of it. But you can make, by artificial improvement un- 
der this definition, a navigable stream out of almost any kind 
of a watercourse or lake or dam if it can be used in part for 
interstate commerce. 

I want you to remember how the definition in the House bill 
originally came to be in it. The original definition of a naviga- 
ble stream as adopted by the House in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress went to the Senate, and Senator Cuarsacmys offered an 
amendment defining what navigable waters were, and it was so 
logical and so reasonable that for one I contended that the 
House committee should accept that definition, and it was 
accepted, and so the definition that was in the House bill, 
which was stricken out in the Senate, was really a former Sen- 
ate amendment, proposed and adyocated by Senator CUMMINS. 
Now, as there are many thousands of horsepower already de- 
veloped in the State of Maine and in other States on streams 
not naturally navigable, but- under the provisions of this bill 
may be so declared, it seems to me you are playing with fire 
to change this definition that is natural, that is logical, that 
is easily understood, and put in this “reworked shoddy” pro- 
vision of the Senate. 

Now, as to Senate amendment 36, that has been the bone of 
contention in every water-power fight we have ever had on this 
floor and in the Senate. Heretofore Congress passed certain 
bills; the charge provisions did not suit the late President 
Roosevelt, and he vetoed them. The Congress- passed other 
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bills during the administration of President Taft, and on this 
very identical feature he vetoed them. 

The House proyision is to my mind very similar to the House 
definition as to navigable waters. It is natural, it is reason- 
able, it is clear. It reads as follows: 


That the lessee shall pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to fixed by the commissioner, 


Who was the author of the language of the House provision? 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, ANDERSON], who was a 
member of the Special Water Power Committee. That provi- 
sion was agreed to by the Senate conferees in the Sixty-fifth 
Congress and was adopted by the House. The licenses to be 
issued contemplate the use of Government land or permission 
to develop power on navigable waters. That provision fixed 
neither a maximum nor a minimum charge. Where a pioneer 
development is contemplated out in the West, where you want 
to develop water power for the purpose of attracting settlers, 
where the demand for power will be small for several years, 
charge them 1 cent a horsepower for a reasonable time, until 
the community is built up and the demand increases. But take 
the great Niagara Falls development, situated practically in 
the suburbs of Buffalo, where water power is being sold on 
both sides of the Niagara River—a great stream where no 
dam had to be built, where no private investment was required, 
and where power has been sold from that development at 
Niagara Falls for from $10 per horsepower per annum all the 
way up to $114 per annum. There stands the great city of 
Buffalo. Buffalo can not get anything like a fair division of 
the power produced at Niagara, the power companies having 
contracted to let the Aluminum Co. have, as I now recall it, 
70,000 or 80,000 horsepower per annum and about 40,000 or 
50,000 horsepower to other corporations, while Buffalo is given, 
as I recall it, less than 30,000. 

There was an amendment placed on the bill, offered by Sen- 
ator Wapswortn, of New York, that required an equitable dis- 
tribution of power among all those needing power. Why 
should not a great city like Buffalo, almost on the brink of the 

~Niagara River, obtain its needed power, or at least a fair 
division of the power produced at its door? These power com- 
panies will perhaps apply for new licenses under this law. 
Why should not the commission have the right to require a 
just and equitable distribution of power, and give to Buffalo 
and other cities near enough to utilize it power as cheap as 
possible, to be used for public utility purposes, instead of giving 
the Aluminum Co. and other private corporations the bulk of it? 
Buffalo to-day has the largest steam power plant in the world, 
about 150,000 horsepower, as I now recall, used to light the 
city and operate other city utilities, while a great monopolistic 
private corporation is permitted to utilize at a minimum 
charge per annum by far the larger volume of the horse- 
power produced on the American side of the great Niagara 
Falls. Do you want to vote for a bill that confirms the grip 
that monopolies already have on these power resources, with 
no power given to the commission to make these power com- 
panies award a certain percentage of this power to Buffalo and 
other cities or to make among private users an equitable dis- 
tribution? I want to know why a producer of power at 
Niagara Falls should not pay a higher charge to the Govern- 
ment than a producer of power at Priest Rapids, in the State 
of Washington, almost in a desert? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there anything in this bill that will give 
municipalities or divisions of the Government any prior rights 
to lease or establish these water powers or license these water 
powers? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; if they show equal capacity to do it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. A prior right? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; a municipality. \ 

Mr. McKEOWN. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
there is nothing in this bill by which the control of the power 
by the private corporation can be exercised—that is, that they 
can not be ordered to furnish the municipality with the power? 

Mr. SIMS. No; the commission can not force an equitable 
Mvision. You heard the chairman discuss that. He was afraid 
it would bring about practical difficulty. ` 

Now, why should not the commission be permitted to make a 
just and reasonable charge, as provided in the present House 
bill and in the bill that passed the House and was agreed to 
in conference in the Sixty-fifth Congress, and leave it to the 
commission to determine what should be a just and reasonable 
charge be made for each project? One cent might be high 
enough at one project and ten or fifteen dollars might not be 


unreasonable at another improvement. These projects are 
not all public utilities serving cities and municipalities. Pri- 
vate corporations will exercise the right to apply for licenses. 
Every water power in the United States is already known to 
gentlemen who will file applications on the best sites almost 
before the ink gets dry on the President’s pen, if he should 
approve the bill. All the best locations are well known to 
private interests, who will grab while the grabbing is good, 
The municipalities will not hear of it perhaps until it is too 
late. Why should we turn over these valuable national assets 
while we have the power to refuse them a license except upon 
conditions and terms that will do justice to the public? Why 
should we turn over to the Steel Trust, to the Aluminum Co., or 
any other great corporate manufacturer that wants to develop 
for the purpose of private profit and not for the public benefit? 
This conference report as it is ought to be defeated. The bill 
ought to go back to the conferees with instructions to at least 
adhere to their disagreement on amendments Nos. 8 and 86. 

Senate amendment No. 86 reads as follows: 

That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable annual 
charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission for the purpose of 
reimbursing the United States for the costs of the administration of this 
act; for recompensing it for the use, occupancy, and enjoyment of its 
lands or other property; and for the expropriation to the Government 
of excessive profits until the respective States shall make provision 
for preventing excessive profits or for the expropriation thereof to 
themselves, or until the period of amortization as herein provided is 
reached, and in fixing such charges the commission shall seek to avoid 
increasing the price to the consumers of power by such charges, and 
charges for the expropriation of excessive profits may be adjusted 
from time to time by the commission as conditions may uire: Pro- 
vided, That when licenses gre issued involving the use of verument 
dams or other structures owned by the United States or tribal lands 
embraced within Indian reservations the commission shall fix a reason- 
able annual charge for the use thereof, and such charges may be read- 
justed at the end of 20 years after the beginning of operations and at 
periods of not less than 10 years thereafter in a manner to be de- 
scribed in each license, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like for any man to tell the House, if 
we are to prefer the public to private interest, in what way 
does this Senate amendment better serve the public and better 
protect the interest of the United States than does the House 
provision for a just and reasonable charge to be fixed by the 
commission, to be paid by the licensee for the permission of 
doing for his individual profit a thing the Government has the 
right, power, and duty to do, if the public interest is to be 
served rather than the promotion of private, selfish, profiteering, 
monopolistic schemes for the amassing of great wealth by 
exploiting the public. 

When a would-be developer gets a permit he will have two or 
three years to get ready, to make financial arrangements, and 
to make borings, and one thing and another. If a water-power 
site is improved at the present time, under the present prices 
for labor and material, what kind of a project would it have 
to be in order to pay a desirable return on the investment? 

This is a leasing bill only in name, because it does not pro- 
vide a practical, workable method for the Government to 
resume control of that which it has leased. To admit that it 
can lease is to admit that it has the right to lease, and to admit 
that it has a proprietary interest in the thing so leased, and we 
provide that the Government may take this property back after 
50 years by paying the licensee or assign the net investment in 
the project. Why, the Government will never take one of them 
back on these terms unless it is during a war and taken for 
war purposes. Why? Because if you gentlemen and myself 
should be living at that time, which in all probability we will 
not, you would not make an appropriation out of the Pub- 
lic Treasury to pay for any kind of a net investment in any 
project. : 

So private capital will hold the property indefinitely, per- 
petually. The original licensee may not hold it, but some other 
will hold it, because Congress will not make the required appro- 
priation. Therefore, while we provide for recapture, it is only 
in name, as no recapture will ever take place under this bill. 
Mr. Speaker, nothing less than compulsory amortization during 
the period of the lease will ever get back anything for the Gov- 
ernment. Do you know what the amortization charge would 
have to be in order to pay out absolutely every dollar of the 
investment in 85 years? Only 1 per cent per annum on the 
actual investment; yet we are giving licensees 50 years and then 
paying them for the property. Here is the testimony of Mr, 
Britton, a very able man, who is general manager of the Pacific 
Coast Gas & Electric Co., of San Francisco, Calif. His com- 
pany serves about 2,000,000 people, produces and disposes of 
164,000 electric horsepower a year, and not one project of it on 
a navigable stream, and he says that the price that they get 
for their power is $68 per horsepower per annum, on the aver- 
age, and that they pay as taxes 5.6 per cent upon the gross 
receipts, which means about $3.50 a year per horsepower. One 
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per cent more, or 6.6 per cent on gross receipts, would amortize 
every one of these projects, if they were under the provisions of 
this bill, in 85 years and would require an additional charge of 
only 68 cents per horsepower per annum. His company is mak- 
ing money. It is one of the most prosperous companies in the 
United States, paying in taxes six times the amount that it 
would take to completely amortize the property of these com- 
panies in 15 years less time than the licenses have to run in 
this bill. Suppose the State of California had been the pro- 
prietor, like the Government is, of the public lands and had the 
power on navigable rivers possessed by the Government and 
had provided for a compulsory amortization charge of 1 per cent 
per horsepower per annum. In 35 years the State of California 
would have owned the whole blessed outfit without having to 
pay one cent for any part of the investment. No such provision 
is in this bill. 3 

Too-day through this bill we are parting with the last na- 
tional resource we have over which we have any power of 
control. Canada has taken care of her timber. The timber 
on the public lands of Canada can be sold only by permission 
of the Dominion Government, and then they send a Government 
agent to mark the trees that may be taken. They are con- 
serving their forests. We have wasted and destroyed our 
timber in the United States by having no Government super- 
vision of the forests, either State or national. 

The coal mines of the country are fast being depleted because 
the mining is not scientific, but is wasteful and under no control 
whatever. Here is the competitor of coal. Water power is 
the competitor of power produced through the agency of coal, 
which is going to become more expensive all the time. Se far 
as water power is concerned, the power house and the electric 
generating machinery do not require very much for maintenance, 
Transmission lines are different. Now, if we are going to lease 
these water powers, let us provide that after five years of opera- 
tion, or some other period of time, after they have passed 
through the pioneer stage, they must charge 1 per cent per 
annum as an amortization charge in addition to the charges 
they are authorized to make for other reasons, and that the 
Federal and State commissions must provide for it, and at the 
end of 35 years the Government will own the projects abso- 
lutely, with no suit to bring or one additional dollar to pay 
in order to retain these great water-power rights and possi- 
bilities, or do we want to give them away? The question is 
with us to decide now or it will be forever too late. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate amendment No. 44 reads as follows: 


The licensee hereunder shall not directly or indirectly discriminate 
or permit discrimination in the apportionment, allotment, transmission, 
distribution, sale or lease of power or electrical energy or current in 
favor of any municipality as a t any other or others in respect 
of service, rates, or the quantity of power or electrical energy or 
current transmitted er supplied to it or them; but the licensee shall 
fairly and equitably apportion, allot, tr t, and supply power, 
elecrical energy and current among and to such munici ties as can 
be efficiently served and supplied directly or indirectly by the licensee 
in proportion, so far as practicable, to their respective 8 
industrial or commercial importance and n and reguire- 
ments, so as best to subserve the public interests. his condition shall 
be binding upon every person, ation, and corporation receiving 

wer or electrical energy or current from the licensee and enaged in 

eveloping, transmitting, 9 selling, or ge ower, elec- 
trical energy or current to any municipality or to its itants, and 
shall inure to the benefit of such inhabitants. nyay contract, agree- 
associa 


ment, or understanding between the licensee and such person, - 
tion, or corporation shall be 1 subject to and limited by the 
provisions of this subsection. his condition may be enfor: and 


regulated by the commissions or other agencies mentioned in, and in 
the manner and to the extent prescribed by, section 19 of this act. 

I was strongly in favor of yielding to the Senate as to this 
amendment, as was also Mr. Hauaen, and I shall in my motion 
to recommit instruct the House conferees to yield and agree to 
„ It is a just and proper provision to have in 

e law. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the conferees 
that finally, after these many years of effort, a water-power bill 
has been reported that both branches seem to have agreed upon. 
It is of particular interest to my section of Massachusetts that 
cooperation can be arranged between private owners and the 
Government for the use of the water power on navigable 
streams. . The subject has been very thoroughly discussed on 
this floor, and I am sure the report of the conferees will meet 
te the hearty approval of the people in my section. [Ap- 
plause.] 

T can add nothing to the details of the discussion of the rela- 
tions between private corporations desiring to generate power 
and the interest of the Federal Government in increasing the 
use of navigable streams. Before I was a Member of Congress 
the Connecticut River above Hartford was the outstanding ex- 
ample of this form of cooperation. 
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The increased cost of fuel, the lack of power, and the need 
of additional transportation facilities have greatly augmented 
the previous strong arguments made in behalf of transportation 
on this stream. Within a very compact area about Windsor 
Locks, Conn., are centered industries which would quickly ab- 
sorb the 40,000 horsepower now running to waste down the Con- 
necticut River. 

Navigation to Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., by a limited 
Federal appropriation would mean material reduction in cost of 
fuel and raw material. Under the bill the conferees to-day re- 
port, private enterprise can combine with Federal appropriation 
by which the natural resources will be utilized and navigation 
made possible. May this bill soon become law and thereby end 
an effort of many years’ standing in behalf of navigation on the 
Connecticut River. 

Paed ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, after nearly 10 years 
of controversy, during which adverse interests have fought to 
secure the incorporation of their ideas into legislation, a con- 
ference committee of the two Houses of Congress has finally 
agreed upon and reported out a water-power bill which consti- 
tutes one of the best examples of constructive legislation of 
recent years. 

Up to the present time water powers on the navigable rivers 
have been administered by the War Department, on the national 
forests by the Department of Agriculture, and on the public 
lands by the Department of the Interior. Under the provisions 
of the bill now agreed upon all water powers over which the 
United States has any jurisdiction will hereafter be adminis- 
tered by a commission composed of the Secretaries of War, Inte- 
lor, and Agriculture, a measure by which duplication of work 
may be avoided, a common policy pursued, and the combined 
efforts of the three departments directed toward a constructive 
national program of intelligent economical utilization of our 
water-power resources. 

Under the terms of the bill the public retains complete con- 
trol of water-power rights on the public lands and in the 
navigable rivers. No development can be made by any agency 
other than the United States itself, except under the authority 
of and in accordance with the provisions of a license issued by 
the commission. Any lands of the United States proposed to 
be used for power development are to be automatically reserved 
for such purposes as soon as epplication is filed, and the title to 
such lands will be forever reserved to the United States. Exist- 
ing laws which proyide for a different disposition of water- 
power rights are to be repealed. 

The first right to develop any power project rests in the 
United States, and this right may be exercised at any time for 
any purpose that Congress may approve and to any extent that 
it may appropriate funds. ‘The bill provides that if the com- 
mission shall find that the power available at any Government 
dam may be advantageously used by the United States itself, 
or that any specific project should be developed by the United 
States, it shall not approve any application by any other agency, 
but shall report to Congress with recommendations for Govern- 
ment construction. At the expiration of any license the United 
States retains the right to take over and thereafter to maintain 
and operate the properties of any licensee upon payment of an 
amount which shall in no case exceed the original cost of the 
property and which, on account of the provision for amortizing 
original cost out of earnings in excess of a specified rate, 
may in many cases be much less than such cost. 

The United States further reserves the right to take over at 
any time for purposes of operation any plant under license 
upon the payment of an amount to be determined by condemna- 
tion proceedings; and finally, in time of public danger, upon 
order of the President, the United States may take on 
of any project and operate it for any purpose involving the 
safety of the United States. 

In the development of water powers by agencies other than 
the United States, the bill gives preference to States and munici- 
palities over any other applicant, both in the case of new devel- 
opments and in case of acquiring properties of another licensee 
at the end of a license period. Furthermore, no charges are 
made for licenses issued to these agencies in so far as the power 
developed is sold to the public without profit or is used for 
State or municipal purposes. 

Whenever licenses are issued for developments by private 
capital, full public control is retained over the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the project. Plans and specifi- 
cations of all structures and the general scheme of development 
must be approved by the commission, which has authority to 
require the best practicable utilization of any site applied for. 
Construction must be started within two years of issuance of 
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license and must proceed to completion at a rate prescribed by 
the commission. Failure to begin or to complete construction 
within the time specified subjects the license to cancellation. 

Licensees must maintain their power plants and other struc- 
tures in good repair and efficient operating condition, and must 
set aside annually out of earnings a sum sufficient not only for 
current maintenance but for replacing any structures or equip- 
ment that may become worn out or obsolete. They also must 
so operate their works as not to interfere with navigation and 
must, upon request, furnish power for lighting and operation 
of locks. They must at all times conform to reasonable regula- 
tion concerning the maintenance of reservoir levels and the dis- 
charge of water through the plant in order to maintain satis- 
factory conditions of navigation. 

Licensees are required to maintain a system of accounting 
in a form to be prescribed by the commission, to permit exami- 
nation of their books or records at any time, and to submit such 
statements concerning their business as the commission may 
require. This provision of the bill will make it possible to 
keep a continuous check upon the expenditures of a licensee 
and will enable the commission to know at all times the amount 
of money which has been invested in the property. 

The bill provides that the regulation of rates, of service, and 
of issuance of securities shall be exercised by the several 
States whenever they have established agencies with the neces- 
sary authority. If local agencies do not exist, the Federal com- 
mission is given jurisdiction to act, upon the request of any 
State, or of any interested person, or on its own initiative. In 
rate-fixing proceedings no valuation can be claimed by the 
licensee in excess of the actual cost of the properties used in 
the development of power, 

Licenses issued to private or corporate applicants will require 
the payment of annual charges in an amount to be fixed by 
the commission for the purpose, first, of paying the costs of 
administration of the act; second, for recompensing the United 
States for the use or enjoyment of its lands or other property ; 
and, third, of absorbing any excess profits that may be earned 
by licensees. Charges for this last purpose will be collected 
only until the several States have made provision for prevent- 
ing excessive profits or for taking over such profits for them- 
selves or until a provision of the bill which requires that ex- 
cessive profits shall be used for retiring the cost of the property 
becomes effective. In fixing annual charges the commission 
shall avoid naming an amount which would result in increasing 
prices to consumers. Of the charges collected on account of 
the use of public lands one-half are to be paid into the reclama- 
dion fund, three-eighths to the States, and one-eighth into the 
United States Treasury. One-half of the charges collected on 
account of licenses on navigable rivers are to be reserved as a 
special fund to be spent by the Secretary of War in the mainte- 
nance and operation of navigation structures or in the con- 
struction of headwater improvements on navigable rivers. The 
remaining half of charges from this source are to be paid into 
the Treasury. 8 

The bill provides that whenever any licensee is benefited by 
the construction by another of a storage reservoir or other head- 
water improvement the commission shall require the licensee 
who is thus benefited to reimburse the owner of the reservoir 
or other improvement for a fair share of the annual charges 
for interest, maintenance, and depreciation. This provision 
will be a direct encouragement to the construction of storage 
reservoirs and will result in the conservation of flood waters, 
the regulation of river discharge in the interests of navigation, 
and the prevention of flood damage as well as in the develop- 
ment of water power. 

The feature of outstanding public importance is the basing 
of property values upon cost. Under present conditions when- 
ever public agencies seek to regulate rates for services or to 
acquire private property for public use, the valuations are 
likely to include not only the original cost of the properties 
but appreciation in land values, franchises, "“ going value,” and 
every other element, tangible or intangible, that the ingenuity 
of owners or of their attorneys can devise. Every licensee 
under the new bill will, as a provision of his license, enter into 
a contract with the Federal Government never to claim any- 
thing in excess of actual cost when his properties are valued 
for purposes of rate making, and even this amount will be re- 
duced to the extent that reserves have been accumulated out 
of excess earnings for the purpose of retiring a part of the cost. 
This same method of valuation will be employed in determin- 
ing the prices to be paid for the property at the end of the 
license period if it is taken over by the United States or if 
any State or municipality exercises its preference right to 
acquire the properties for public use. 


It is believed that this legislation will protect the public 
against excessive charges for power and at the same time is 
sufficiently liberal to ‘encourage development by the States, 
municipalities, individuals, and corporations: that within a 
reasonable time dams will be built and storage reservoirs con- 
structed which will prevent the untold loss of millions of dol- 
lars by disastrous floods and give the Nation at a minimum cost 
cheaper power for lighting our cities and homes and to drive 
the machinery of our industries. 

Mr. ESCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TAYLOR]. l 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I have been a 
member of the Public Lands Committee for nearly 12 years, 
and during nearly all that time we have had a water bill 
before us. We have spent many, many months of hard and 
patient work upon it, and it is needless to say that this 
final act is a great relief to some of us. I feel that this 
is one of the most important and far-reaching bills and really 
great pieces of constructive legislation that Congress has enacted 
in many years. [Applause.] Fortunately there is no polities 
in the bill. Both political parties are entitled to great and equal 
credit for enacting it. It has been a most tedious, difficult, and 
often exasperating task. Even after its special water-power 
committee was created some two years ago and all these bills 
referred to it, I know from being on that committee that the 
work has been long and trying, and I am exceedingly glad to 
have taken a humble part toward this final adjustment of a 
policy that will affect this and future generations in this country. 
I wish we could be endowed with the foresight to see the defects 
of this bill as our posterity will see them 50 years from now. 
We can only say to our heirs and descendants that we have 
earnestly and conscientiously tried, first, to fully and thoroughly 
protect the Government and the rights of the people against 
monopoly and extortion, and to provide for good service at 
fair rates, and, secondly, to draft a law that will encourage 
and fairly protect investments in water-power development, and 
it is my earnest hope and prayer that we have accomplished 
both of these objects. If we have, the committee will for 
generations to come be entitled to the thanks of the American 
people. The possibilities of the water-power development of this 
country are beyond the imagination of any living human being. 
We already have the richest and greatest Nation the sun has 
ever shone on, and when all our streams are properly harnessed 
the power possibilities and industrial development that it will 
bring about are beyond human calculation at this time. 

We need fear no competition so long as we keep a level head. 
As I listened a few minutes ago to the bitter and impassioned 
speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
against the prohibition constitutional amendment, and heard his 
reference to other countries, I thought to myself, Let other na- 
tions revel in drink and scoff at us if they want to; but history 
will record that sober America beat a drunken world.” We will 
not only compete with but distance every nation on earth and 
the more liquor they consume the easier it will be to outstrip 
them. The marvelous resources of our country, handled by edu- 
cated, intelligent, sober, energetic, ambitious, and patriotic 
Americans, will make our country exceed all others in a geomet- 
rical proportion in the coming years, and this bill, together with 
the hundreds of other splendid constructive measures that have 
been enacted by Congress during the past few years, will very 
greatly aid in that future development and glory of our beloved 
and glorious country. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had-passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

8.1661. An act for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller; 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of J. B. Waterman; 

S. 2274. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Charlotte W. Miller; 

S. 1003. An act for the relief of Jesse L. Clay; 

S. 557. An act for the relief of Oscar C. Guessaz; 

S. 3995. An act providing for the relinquishment of certain de- 
scribed property by the United States to the city and county of 
San Franciseo, State of California ; 

S. 3421. An act for the relief of Mabel L. Noble; 

S. 4205. An act to amend section 4, chapter 1, of Title I of 
“An act making further provision for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900, as here- 
tofore amended by section 2 of an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 86 of an act to provide a government for the Territory 
of Hawaii, to provide for additional judges, and for other 
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judicial purposes,” approved March 8, 1909, and for other pur- 


poses; A 

S. 1521. An act authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, resid- 
ing in the State of Washington, to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims ; 

S. 3716. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to determine and report upon the interest, title, ownership, and 
right of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians, South 
Dakota, to the Red Pipestone Quarries, Minnesota. 

S. 3307. An act authorizing the Ottawa and Chippewa Tribes 
of Indians of Michigan to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 4046. An act to cancel an allotment made to Mary Crane, 
deceased, embracing lands on the Winnebago Reservation, in 
Nebraska ; 

S. 4047. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make an allotment to Pessa, a member of the 
Comanche Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma; 

S. 192. An act authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians residing 
in the State of Montana to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; 

S. 3164. An act authorizing the Northern Arapahoe Tribe 
and the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; and 

S. 3774. An act to authorize the. coinage of a Roosevelt 
2-cent coin. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R.4311. An act te authorize the addition of certain lands 
in the Caribou National Forest; and 

H. R. 9781. An act to amend section 217 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 9783) to provide a 
national budget system and an independent audit of Govern- 
ment accounts and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. MoCormick, Mr. Smoot, Mr. KEYES, 
and Mr, Sramrons as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


WATER POWER. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Raker]. = 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, like 
my good friend from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], who has been on 
the Committee on Public Lands and the Water Power Commit- 
tee, that has had this legislation under consideration, I have 
been on the same committees with him and have seen similar 
legislation pass the House at three different times in prior Con- 
gresses. I was on the special water-power committee of the last 
Congress and attended the committee hearings, which gave 
‘great consideration to this bill; also on the same Committee on 
Water Power which reported this bill. This is a nonpartisan 
bill. To my mind it gives the best judgment of the Members of 
the House and the mefnbers of the committee and the conferees 
for the purpose of proper development of the great water powers 
of the United States, both as to navigable and nonnavigable 
streams, and properly looks after irrigation; both interests are 
protected. 8 

I take a good deal of delight in finding in this bill one of the 
provisions that was uppermost in my mind during the two 
months of hearings, developed thoroughly and completely, that 
in addition to the development of water power we should not 
overlook the utilization of our water resources for irrigation. 
The conference committee has retained that in the bill after it 
was placed there by the Senate, so that we may get the highest 
use for irrigation and for water-power development. I believe 
the country should be congratulated on the near completion of 
this vitally important piece of legislation. There is sure to fol- 
low this legislation much improvement and development of our 
water resources. It is not, perhaps, perfect in every part. 
Some may criticize some particular feature, but I do believe 
that it protects the Government, that it gives an opportunity 
for a large and proper development under proper safeguards, 

And then it provides for the recapture after 50 years’ use, 
so that we are not yielding or deeding away, if I may use that 
expression, in perpetuity these valuable rights. [Applause.] 

Mr, SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes, to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I have a very keen ap- 


preciation that in marshaling judicial opinions and in any ef- 
fort to discuss the legal phases of legislation pending before 
the House, there is danger of quickly clearing the Chamber of 


such few Members as are still here, but because of my convic- 
tion that it is useless to talk about this measure in general 
terms, and because of my hope that out of an attempted analysis 
of certain portions of the bill some helpful suggestions may 
come to the House, I propose to make what by courtesy may be 
called a legal argument. 

I must support the promised motion to recommit this confer- 
ence report. I do so for the particular reason that, in nry opin- 
ion, the definition of “navigable waters” agreed upon violates 
settled principles of law and the rights of States and of in- 
dividuals. 

Let me direct attention to my objection to the report. The 
words “navigable waters” do not appear in the Federal Con- 
stitution. Congressional jurisdiction over a stream within a 
State must rest upon that article of the Constitution which 
gives Congress the power to “regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States.” In these words is the 
sole grant of power and in their fair intendment is the limita- 
tion upon our right to exercise control over the rivers and 
waters of a particular State. Our authority is for the specific 
purpose named and can be asserted for none other. What con- 
stitute “navigable waters” of the United States over which 
Congress may exercise power in each instance and in the last 
analysis is for the Supreme Court to determine. Legislative 
definition therefor is unnecessary. Such definition is justified 
only if its purpose is to place a restriction upon the full exer- 
cise of our rights; it is futile and foolish when the language 
employed goes beyond the rule and the reason for it, as declared 
by De final judicial authority. And that is what wè here seek 
to do. 

What are “ navigable waters” of the United States? What is 
the rule which must be applied in determining whether a par- 
ticular stream comes within our jurisdiction? Cases in which 
the question has been discussed are many, but in them all the 
principle which must guide is clearly reeognized. 

In the Daniel Ball (10 Wall., 557), the court said: 


Those rivers must be regarded as public navigable rivers in law, 
which are navigable in fact. And they are navigable in fact when they 
are used, or are susceptible of being used, in their ordinary condition, 
as highways of commerce, over w trade and travel are or may 
be conducted in the customary modes of trade and travel on water. 


In the Montello (20 Wall., 430), the court accepted navigabil- 
ity of the river in its natural state as the proper test, and said: 
If it ie river) be capable in its natural state of being used for pur- 
oses of commerce, * © it is navigable in fact and becomes in 
w a public river or highway. 

And again it lays down the proposition that— 

The vital and essentia! point is whether the natural navigation of tha 
river is such that it affords a channel for useful commerce. 

The case quotes with approval the language by Chief Justice 
Shaw, of Massachusetts (21 Pickering, 344), in which he asserts 
that it is not— 

Every small creek in which a fishing skiff or fanning canoe can bo 
made to float at high water which is deemed navigable, but in order to 
give it the character of a navigable stream it must be generally and 
commonly useful to some purpose of trade or agriculture. 

And through the years the principle laid down in these early 
cases has been followed. The measure is the use or the suscep- 
tibility of use of the stream in its natural condition for useful 
commerce. 

In United States v. Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co. (174 
U. S., 690), the court limited the definition in this language: 

The mere fact that logs, gon and rafts are floated down a stream 
. and in times of high water does not make it à navigable 

This case emphasizes the requirement that we must look to 
the ordinary and natural condition of the stream and to its natu- 
ral availability for substantial commerce. 

The case of*United States v. Brewer-Elliott Oil & Gas Co. 
(249 Fed. Rep., 615), states the essentials of the rule with un- 
usual clarity. I quote from the opinion: 


The issue of navigability is one of fact. * * * A river is not 
navigable unless so in fact. It will be deemed navigable when used or 
eee of use in its ordinary condition as a highway of trade and 
travel in the customary modes on water. The exceptional 
use of a stream for purposes of transportation in times of temporary 


high water or “the mere fact that logs, poles, and rafts are floated 
down the stream occasionally * * * in * * high water does 
not make it a navigable river.” To meet the test * a water- 


course should be susceptible of use for purposes of commerce or possess 
a capacity for valuable floatage in the transportation to market of the 
products of this country through which it runs. It should be a prac- 
tical usefulness to the public as a public highway in its natural state 
and without the aid of artificial means. A theoretical or potential 
navigablity, or one that is temporary, precarious, and unprofitable, is 
not sufficient. 


In Donnelly v. United States (228 U. S., 262), we find the rule 
expressed thus: 


The question of the navigability In fact of nontidal streams is some- 
times a doubtful one. It has been held in fact that what are navigable 
waters of the United States within the meaning of the act of Congress 
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in contradistinction to the navigable waters of the States depends upon 
bf wren 3 the stream in its ordinary condition affords a channel for use- 
ul commerce. 


One of the recent cases on this subject, and the last to which 
I shall refer in this connection, is United States against Cress, 
Two hundred and forty-third United States, page 316. I 
quote: 


In Kentucky * * * numerous cases have arisen where it has 
been necessary to draw the line between public and private right in 
waters alleged to be navigable, and by an unbroken current of au- 
thorities it has become well established that the test of navigability 
in fact is to be 1 to the stream in its natural condition, not as 
artificially raised by dams or similar structures; that the public right 
is to be measured by the capacity of the stream for valuable 
in its natural condition; that riparian owners have a right to the 
enjoyment of the natural flow without burden or hindrance epee 
by artificial means, and no public easement beyond the natural one 
can arise without grant or dedication saye by condemnation with 
appropriate compensation for the private right.. > We have 
found no case to the contrary. * * Many State courts * * * 
have held, also, that the legislature can not by smp declaration that 
a stream shall be a public highway if in fact it be not navigable in 
Its natural state, appropriate 10 public use the private rights therein 
without compensation. * * * ‘This court has followed the same 
line of distinction. 


The opinion then cites with approval some of the cases here- 
inbefore mentioned by me and later in the opinion reaches the 
conclusion— 
that the servitude of privately owned lands forming the banks and 
bed of a stream to navigation is a natural servitude, confined to such 
streams as in their ordinary and natural condition are navigable in 
fact and confined to the natural condition of the stream. 

I invite the House to test the definition of “navigable 
waters,” which you are asked to approve, by the rule of these 
cases. This conference definition, which is the Senate defini- 
tion, in substance, divides into three parts. It first declares 
“navigable waters” to be 
those parts of streams or other bodies of water over which Congress 


has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States— 


ublic use 


With this much of the definition no one can quarrel, It then 
goes on as follows: 
and which either in their natural or e condition, notwith- 
standing interruptions between the navigable parts of such streams or 
waters by falls, shallows, or rapids com 


Jing land carriage, are used 
or suitable for use for the transportation of persons or property in 
interstate or foreign commerce, including therein all such interrupting 
falls, shallows, or rapids. 


Why this addition to the definition? Is this language used 
for the purpose of restricting the general terms immediately 
preceding or is it an effort to extend authority? If the former, 
if intended to be restrictive, why use the general language at 
all? Why not omit this comprehensive language and limit our 
definition in terms to the restricted class of streams? The 
answer is that this second part of the definition does not re- 
strict. Its effect, if it can be given effect, is to enlarge the 
definition. 

The word and,“ connecting the two parts of the definition, 
does not take from and limit what goes before. A proper con- 
struction of this portion of the definition makes navigable those 
streams which either in their natural or improved condition 
are used or are suitable for use in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. It is an assertion that the condition of a stream as im- 
proved measures its navigability in law. It announces a prin- 
ciple sustained by no court. The references to shallows, to 
falls, and to rapids compelling land carriage and the inclusion 
of such obstructions to navigation within so-called navigable 
waters also condemns the definition. It asserts to be navigable 
streams which experience, reason, and fact declare are not 
navigable. 

The balance of the definition is manifestly unwarranted. It 
declares “navigable waters” to mean those parts of streams 
or other bodies of water over which Congress has jurisdiction 
under its authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States— 
together with such other parts of streams as shall have been authorized 
by Congress for improvement by the United States or shall have been 
recommended to Congress for such improyement after inyestigation 
under its authority. 

This is a brazen effort to extend our jurisdiction beyond its 
constitutional limits. It first undertakes to make navigable in 
law streams for which Congress has appropriated money for 
improvements and, next, those streams which the Board of 
Engineers of the Army or the waterways commission, created 
under this act, may recommend for improvement. Henceforth 
neither the Constitution nor the decisions of our Supreme Court 
nor the facts as to navigability are to be the basis for juris- 
diction or are to affect the manner or the degree in which we 
shall exercise our authority. The language does not even re- 
quire the improvement first to be made. We declare streams to 


be navigable which we authorize or some one else recommends 
for improvement without any regard to the present condition 
of the stream or the existing facts as to navigability. 

But it is interesting, even though it may not affect our action, 
to make brief reference to a few decisions of our courts which 
bear directly on this proposal. The cases already quoted, in 
holding that the test of navigability applies to streams in their 
ordinary and natural condition, by plain implication deny the 
suggestion of this last part of the Senate definition that the 
opinion of Congress expressed by an authorization for improve- 
ment, or the recommendation of any body that an improvement 
be made, can change the character of the stream. 

But we do not need to rely on inference. Text writers and 
the courts have expressly held that navigability in law can not 
be created by artificial means. 

Kenney, volume 1, page 570, discussing navigable waters, 
writes: 

A stream which can only be made navigable or fioatable by artificial 
means is not a public highway. 

In People v. Economy Light & Power Co. (241 III., 290), 
quoted with approval in Two hundred and forty-second Federal 
Reporter, 560, the rule is thus stated: 

To hold that a State can by artificial means make a stream navigable 
which in a state of nature was not navigable, and thereby deprive 
riparian owners of their property rights in the bed of the stream, is 
simply to hold that private property may be taken for public use without 
compensation, 

In United States v. Brewer-Elliott Oil & Gas Co. (249 Fed. 
Rep., 615) the court in discussing what constitutes navigability 
holds that a watercourse should be susceptible of use for pur- 
poses of commerce or possess a capacity for valuable floatage in 
the transportation to market of the products of the country 
through which it runs, and further says: 

It should be of practical usefulness to the public as a public highway 
in its natural state and without the aid of artificial means. 

And the same principle is sustained in United States v. Cress 
(243 U. S., 316), in these words: 

By an unbroken current of authorities it has become well estab- 
lished that the test of navigability in fact is to ed pa to the 


stream in its natural condition, not as artificially ral. by dams or 
similar structures. 


This decision further says: 


Many State courts, including the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, have 
held also that the legislature can not by simple declaration that a 
stream shall be a public highway. if in fact it be not navigable in its 
natural state, appropriate to public use the private rights therein 
without compensation. This court has followed the same 
line of distinction. 

This distinction and the principle which these cases point out 
is founded in sound sense, If we admit that a stream may 
become navigable in law through such means as are set out in 
the last four lines of this Senate definition, then we substi- 
tute the judgment or the whim of Congress and of engineers 
for fact and accepted rules of law. I can not admit that 
Congress by artificial means, by skill of engineers, in expendi- 
ture of large sums of money appropriated therefor, can make 
a nonnayigable stream navigable and thus create jurisdiction 
which otherwise it would not possess. Admit that Congress 
may of right do this, and it follows that there is no stream 
within the whole United States which may not be thus brought 
under congressional control. I oppose the adoption of this 
conference report with the Senate definition included and urge 
its return to the conferees, because I will not support a propo- 
sition so clearly without authority in law. I would oppose it 
if this definition could be sustained in law, for it would then 
constitute an extension of Federal control in a manner and to 
a degree which must retard water-power development within 
our States. No State has done more than Maine in the scien- 
tific conservation and utilization of her natural resources. If 
our State and people may be let alone, we will meet the de- 
mands of the future. We do not want our progress impeded 
by the delays and inefficiencies incident to Federal interfer- 
ence with and control over our nonnavigable streams, our in- 
dustries thereon, and our people. [Applause.] 

I favor this motion to recommit this conference report to the 
conferees- with instructions to them to insist upon the House 
definition of “navigable waters” for the added reason that 
by the acceptance of this definition we will minimize a further 
offense in the legislation. It is true that the bill by its title 


declares it is for the purpose of creating a commission to pro- 
vide, among other things, for the improvement of navigation, 
and there is enough in the body of the bill to justify this refer- 
ence in the title to the improvement of navigation, but no man 
who studies this act can resist the conclusion that the improve- 
ment of navigation is but incidental to, if at all connected 
with, the substantial purpose of the act. 


It is but the haze 
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behind which is hid the substance. Stripped of its covering, 
the proposal relates not to commerce between the States or 
with foreign nations, but it authorizes a commission to issue 
licenses to corporations and to individuals to build dams and 
to erect power houses for the generation of electricity for 
industrial purposes. And in this purpose may be found the 
explanation of the strained effort to enlarge the definition of 
“navigable waters“ beyond its proper limits. The proponents 
of this legislation are not concerned with navigation and so 
with navigable waters in fact. Theirs is a scheme of power 
deyelopment for the demands and the profits of industry under 
Federal control. They recognize the impracticability of such 
developments upon streams navigable in fact and in law, ex- 
cept under unusual and exceptional conditions. The natural 
and customary location of these developments is upon streams 
broken by rapids and falls, upon streams unused and useless 
for commerce, and in the recognition of this truth we find the 
reason for the effort to declare navigable and so within Federal 
jurisdiction those streams and those parts of streams down 
which in their ordinary and natural condition trade and com- 
merce have neyer been carried between the States or with 
foreign nations. Limit this definition of “navigable waters” 
as we may and the bill eyen then will go to the very verge of 
constitutional inhibition. I know of no authority in our 
fundamental law for the licensing by Congress of corporations 
and individuals for the building of dams, the erection of power 
houses, and the generation of electricity for industrial and 
commercial purposes. There are those who profess to believe 
that this may be done upon navigable streams as an incident 
to the improvement of navigation. Whether this view be sound 
or not, it is clear in my mind that such powers can not be 
exercised by the Federal Government within the limits of our 
States upon streams which are not navigable and over which 
Congress has no jurisdiction. The excess of zeal on the part 
of the proponents of this legislation tends to obscure and to 
jeopardize that which is meritorious in it. The legislation must 
be regarded as but another manifestation of the growing and 
alarming tendency of the Government to absorb and to regulate 
the rights and activities of States and of individuals. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine 
in concluding his argument, as a summary and the result of 
all he has said, made the bald statement that power is developed 
and can be developed in the United States on streams that 
are not navigable, and that it is not developed on navigable 
streams, 

That is a broad general statement. Let us test this by facts. 
The greatest water power in the world is on the Niagara River. 
Is it navigable in fact or not? As a result of the gentleman’s 
conclusion, we must necessarily find that it is not navigable. 
Let us examine the facts and see. To-day they are locating on 
the upper Niagara some of the greatest steel plants in the 
world, and by deepening the river they are making it possible 
to carry on plants on the lower part of the upper river that 
have extsted there for 20 years or more. Below Tonawanda, 
only just above and out of the sound of the thundering cataract, 
they are paying $5,000 a day to labor in the steel plant, and all 
‘of its manufactured products are carried away and all of its 
raw material is brought to it by the navigation of the Niagara. 
Therefore, so far as the navigation of the Niagara is concerned, 
we find that it not only has been navigated for a generation, 
but we find that its use for navigation is growing day by day, 
year by year, until there is growing up there to-day a separate 
and independent region of industry, one of the great regions of 
industry in all this broad land of ours. Let us take the lower 
Niagara, let us go below the cataract and see whether that is 
navigable in fact. From the earliest days, as long as we have 
had a country, the lower Niagara has been the connecting link 
between the upper Lakes and the lower Lakes, and even down 
to the ocean. Boats start there, and while the same boats do 
not go down to Montreal and the ocean, they connect with these 
other boats and carry their tonnage all of the way, and there is 
not a day in the season when you can not go up there and see 
the boats running back and forth, hour in and hour out. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE] brought all his argument 
down to one conclusion, that you could not have water power 
on a stream and in that same stream have navigability for com- 
mercial purposes, and it takes one example only, as I say, of 
the Niagara, where there is the greatest power in the world, 
and where you have navigability at both ends of the river, to 
utterly destroy the basis of his argument. 
argument is demonstrated by the very best example that you 
can use. 


LIX—411 


The fallacy of his 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it is very unfortunate that 
under the procedure of this House one is obliged or required, 
almost, to swallow a conference report, and it is especially dis- 
tasteful in a matter of such importance as that which is now 
before us. Any legislation that is passed by us should have 
in mind as its end the conservation of the interests of the 
people of the United States. This bill does not to my mind 
go to that end. An amendment was introduced in the Senate 
which required a licensee to distribute the power developed by 
it among the communities in its vicinity without any discrimina- 
tion, and that has been stricken out. 

I am primarily interested in the great water power at Niagara 
Falls. We are now developing upon the American side practi- 
cally 250,000 horsepower. That is developed by one company, 
because to one company has been given all of the water that 
is permitted to be diverted from the Niagara River for power 
purposes. That company uses most of the power that is de- 
veloped by it upon its own lands. It has several thousand acres 
of land, and it has established upon that land manufactories 
to which it sells the power that is developed by it, so that the 
surrounding community, the other communities along the 
Niagara River, do not receive any benefit from the Falls of 
Niagara. In fact the city of Buffalo receives from the Niagara 
Falls only 27,000 horsepower out of 254,000. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. > 

Mr. ESCH. How much does Buffalo get from the Canadian 
plant? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It does not get any, as I understand it. 

Mr. ESCH. I understood that it had 60,000 horsepower from 
the Canadian side, making a total of 87,000 horsepower that is 
obtained. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. None of it goes into the city of Buffalo; it 
all goes to the Lackawanna Steel Plant, which is not in the 
city of Buffalo. 

The recent report of Col. Warren, division engineer, which 
has now come to the river and harbor board, recommends that 
the treaty which now exists between the United States and 
Great Britain, with reference to the diversion of water, be 
amended, and if amended it will probably permit the diversion 
of 80,000 cubic feet of water development at Niagara Falls, 
dividing between the United States and Canada 40,000 on 
each side. The report recommends that a canal be constructed 
from the river above the Falls on the American side down to 
the gorge, where there is a drop of 300 feet. That will de- 
yelop, according to the estimates, one and a half million horse- 
power on our side of the river. For the effective development 
of the power the license should be granted to one concern, and 
there should be thrown around it the safeguard that the com- 
pany that is given the license can not acquire large tracts of 
land in the immediate vicinity and rear up a manufacturing 
community which shall inure to its own benefit to the exclusion 
of the surrounding communities. 

The amount of power that is capable of being developed at 
Niagara Falls is almost inconceivable to the ordinary indi- 
vidual. ‘Taking both sides of the river together there will be 
developed 3,000,000 horsepower. The total water-power de- 
velopment of the United States at the present time, as stated 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], is 6,000,000 horse- 
power. The requirement of coal for the production of 3,000,000 
horsepower would be 18,000,000 tons. The total tonnage ca- 
pacity of the railroads of the United States is 96,000,000 tons, 
It would require for transportation 360,000 coal cars. It is esti- 
mated by the United States engineers that electric power could 
be delivered at the switchboard at $19 per horsepower as against 
$50.70 for steam power. It is not necessary for me to point 
out what that means to the Niagara frontier, and it should be 
conserved for the benefit of the people of the Niagara frontier 
and not simply to enrich a single corporate interest to which 
this license will be granted. 

It is contended that under this act the public-service com- 
mission of the State of New York would have power to make 
regulations. I very much doubt that. In fact, a very great 
question could be raised about that, because under section 6 
it is provided that— 

Each such license shall be conditioned upon acceptance by the 
licensee of all of the terms and conditions of this act, and such further 


conditions, if any, as the commission shall prescribe in conformity 
with this act. 
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Under section 19 all of the conditions that are prescribed 
are— 

That as a condition of the license, every licensee hereunder which 
is a public-service corporation or a person, association, or co ration 
owning or 8 any project and 8 transmitting, or 
distributing wer for sale or use in public service, shall abide by 
such reasonable regulation of the services to be rendered to customers 
or consumers of power, and of rates and charges of payment therefor— 

It does not say a word in the bill with reference to distribu- 
tion. It does not say that the licensee shall distribute the 


power among the communities in the vicinity in an equitable. 


manner, and I doubt very much whether in the face of the pro- 
visions of this bill any public-service commission could be given 
the right to make any such regulation. 

The industrial development of the Niagara frontier, which is 
the center of 15,000,000 people, depends upon a proper distribu- 
tion of the immense quantity of cheap power that can be de- 
veloped by the falls, and it is to this Congress to see to it that 
the rights of the citizens in general are protected. The power 
belongs to the people in general and the people should have the 
benefit of it. It should not be granted in such a manner that the 
result will be the enrichment of one individual or corporation, 
There should be a wide distribution of it, so that there may be 
a widespread enjoyment of this great gift of nature. 

It is true, as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esco] has 
said, that there is now coming into the United States from 
Canada some 60,000 horsepower, but very little if any of that goes 
to the city of Buffalo. Part of it goes to the city of Lackawanna 
and part of it goes down the State as far as Syracuse, lighting 
the cities and running the street cars of Syracuse, Rochester, 
and I think Oswego. 

That power isdiable to be cut off at any time. The Canadian 
authorities contend that they have the right to prohibit its ex- 
port at any time and I think there is considerable logic in their 
argument. If they do that then the cities of Rochester and Syra- 
cuse and various other communities would be deprived of power 
unless provision is made for distribution from the development 
on the American side. If the licensee is permitted to make such 
use of the power developed according to its own desire and 
should make use of it upon its own property or in the immediate 
vicinity then the general public would be deprived of a right 
that they are entitled to. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. i 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, with the adoption of the 
conference report on the water-power bill this Congress shall 
have placed in the way of final enactment another great con- 
structive measure. The consideration of this bill carries us 
back to the days of Roosevelt and Taft, for it was during the 
administration of those two great Presidents the sentiment 
crystallized for Federal legislation regulating and controlling 
in the interest of all the people of the country water-power 
development and the creation of hydroelectric energy. Many 
have grown weary in the long-continued effort to secure legis- 
lation of this character, and yet perhaps it is just as well that 
the Congress has not sooner legislated on the subject, for every 
time measures of this character have been considered they 
have been improved. Each time the committees of the Con- 
gress and the Congress have considered water-power legislation 
they have improved it. This may not be a perfect bill, but it isa 
better bill than any of its predecessors. Its enactment will 
bring a fulfillment of the dreams, desires, and efforts of those 
who have earnestly labored for constructive progressive legis- 
lation of this character. This Congress has much helpful, 
beneficial legislation to its credit. We have made a wonderful 
record so far for economy and carefully considered appro- 
priations. We will, we hope, before this session closes bring 
about the enactment of further constructive legislation, but I 
think that nothing that the Congress has done and nothing 
that it will do will reflect greater credit upon it than the 
passage of the water-power bill. [Applause.] Some of our 
friends may think only of what they consider its faults. I am 
sure that no law was ever placed upon the statute books en- 
tirely lacking faults, but this measure is remarkably free from 
faults, and it will aid tremendously in the development of the 
water-power resources of the country, and in a way that will 
be of benefit and advantage to all the people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dempsey] to explain a certain 
matter. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, so far as the 
development at Niagara is concerned, I was in entire accord 
with my colleague in respect to the Wadsworth amendment 
and went to the Senator and suggested that it be placed in the 


bill. However, as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
has said, we are in this position: We have reached a state 
where we can have a water-power bill. By its provisions there 
must be an efficient development. At Niagara, instead of 240,000 
horsepower, through this bill we will get about 400,000 horse- 
power at the cataract and by a new development a half mil- 
lion horsepower in the gorge. It will be an enormous ad- 
vantage to the whole frontier, and the city of Buffalo will 
stand a much better chance to get the horsepower it needs 
when there is 750,000, three-quarters of a million, horsepower 
to distribute than it does now with only a quarter of a million 
horsepower to divide. On that account, because of the wonder- 
ful advantage it will be to the frontier, to Buffalo, as well as 
the rest of the frontier, and to the whole country, I an: for 
this bill. 

If we send the bill back to conference, we can not tell 
whether we would get a bill at this session or not. Congress 
has debated, the two Houses have been in dispute, for so long 
that we can not afford to take the chances of further delay. 

All the time we have debated the water has been running 
to waste, coal has had to be mined and transported to take 
its place, and the railroads, which ought to have been carrying 
other things, have been swamped with coal to make power for 
our factories. 

We have considered no greater reconstruction measure than 
this, none that will conserve our natural resources more, end 
the congestion on our railroads, and lower the high cost of 
living. It will be of lasting and of constantly increasing benefit. 
Not a pound of coal should be used where water power can be 
had to take its place, and there can and will be no considerable 
development of water power without the passage of such a 
measure as this. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I have only one more speech on this side. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I shall offer a motion to recommit 
the conference report to the conference committee with instruc- 
tions to further insist on its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 8 and 36, and to agree to Senate amendment No. 44. 

Senate amendment No. 8 is the amendment put on in the Sen- 
ate defining “navigable waters,“ which will be fully discussed 
both from a legal standpoint and otherwise by the very able 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wurre]. Amendment No. 36 is the 
charges provision, which in the House bill are to be just and 
reasonable, with absolute power to make the charge high or low 
as the circumstances that each project may require, demand, or 
permit. Then the further instruction to agree to Senate amend- 
ment No. 44 is for the benefit of the people of any community, 
or any industry, which will be discussed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MacGREGOR]. Mr. Speaker, if the motion to re- 
commit is agreed to, I have not the slightest doubt that if the 
Senate sees that we are in earnest about it and mean what we 
say, that the instructions of the House will be agreed to and 
leave the bill just as good as it was when it passed the House. 
Now, I beg to say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMP- 
SEY], one of the ablest men in the House and personally well 
acquainted with the situation at Buffalo, that the adoption of 
amendment 44 would not prevent the developing of three- 
quarters of a million horsepower at Niagara Falls. With the 
Wadsworth amendment in the bill, it will not prevent them from 
developing to the fullest extent, but it will require an equitable 
distribution of that three-quarters of a million horsepower so 
developed. Now, it can not hurt the bill to adopt the Wads- 
worth amendment. It could not hurt the Niagara Power Co., 
or whatever company may develop additional power, but it 
would prevent discrimination in favor of private corporations 
as against municipalities and public utilities. Why not put it 
in? What objection has any gentleman of this House got to a 
proposition of that sort? Senator WADSWORTH, from New York, 
is also a very able man, and the Senate agreed to his amend- 
ment. If we recede from our disagreement to that amendment, 
it becomes a part of the law. 

Now, why does this House want to deny to Buffalo and to 
those other municipalities within reach of Niagara Falls what 
is perfectly clear that they ought to have? The responsibility 
for such denial will not be mine, because all we have to do is 
to go back and recede from our disagreement on the Wadsworth 
amendment, No. 44, which will not in the least retard Niagara 
Falls development. But by so doing we will give the people 
there what they are entitled to have, equal and just treatment 
and the opportunity to have an equal pro rata of power that 
may result from further development. What objection have 
the Members of the House to it? There can be no reasonable 
objection to it. There may be some undisclosed possible water- 
power user that wants to grab more than a just and reasonable 
proportion and hopes to get it from the company that may 
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apply and get the license if the Wadsworth amendment is finally 


defeated. If I had the power, I would make it a part of the 
license itself, with forfeiture if violated. 

Now, we can make that amendment absolutely certain by 
simply yielding our disagreement to Senate amendment No. 44. 
By yielding we will give the public a fair, square opportunity 
to at least have an equal division in the benefits which the 
Government of the United States authorizes the licensee under 
this law to do, and without such authority no further deyelop- 
ment can be made at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Speaker, there was another Senate amendment that I 
was very anxious to have in the bill in full, just as it passed 
the Senate, which amendment is No. 27, known as the Norris 
amendment, as it was offered by Senator NORRIS. 

Amendment No. 27 is as follows: 

The commission is hereby authorized and directed to construct or 
cause to be constructed on the Potomac River the wer plant out- 
lined in project No. 8, House document No. 1400, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, third session, including each and every detail and plan outlined 
and specified in said document or any of the exhibits, plans, and speci- 
fications attached thereto. And for such purpose the commission is 
hereby authorized to construct said project under its direct supervision 
or to enter into contracts for materials and labor for the construc- 
tion of the same or any part of the same as in its judgment may be 
the most practical and economical, not exceeding a limitation of cost 
for all the items connected with and mentioned in said project, of 
the sum of $25,000,000: Provided, That the commission may, from 
time to time, modify or change any of the plans or specifications in 
said document as it may deem advisable or practicable for the_better 
carrying out of the purposes of this legislation, and if in-the judgment 
of the commission the object to be attained by said project can be 
better or more economically brought about it is hereby authorized to 
change the location of said dam or to build two or more dams instead 
of the one specified in said document, 

J And the commission is hereby authorized and directed to acquire 
y 
or 


urchase, condemnation, or otherwise a suitable site for said dam 

ms and for all other real estate necessary to the carrying out in 
detall of said project, including all real estate that will be overflowed 
by the formation of the lake mentioned in said project. And whenever 
in any case the commission is unable to acquire by purchase at a fair 
value any land, property, or property rights necessary to be acquired 
in the carrying out of said project, it is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, in the name of the United States, to begin and prosecute to 
final adjudication all necessary suits for the acquisition of such prop- 
sits | in any court having jurisdiction. 

n the construction of said project a . account shall be zept 
of the expenditure necessary on account of the Increased water supply 
for the 2 of Washington and the expenditure on account of the 
power development. 

Mr. Speaker, there is pressing necessity for an increased 
water supply for the District of Columbia. Senator NORRIS, 
as also Senator Netson, thought that by utilizing the Great 
Falls in the Potomac River, so near this city that both the need 
for additional water supply and for much-needed hydroelectric 
power both for Government and city uses might be combined 
and result in great economy to both the city and Government. 
So the Senate adopted the Norris amendment, which I think 
was a very wise provision. Of course, the Senate conferees 
had to stand by that amendment. But a majority of the House 
conferees agreed to the Senate amendment with an amendment 
as follows: - 

The commission is hereby authorized and directed to investigate and, 
on or before the Ist day of January, 1921, report to Congress the cost 
and, in detail, the economic value of the power plant outlined in project 
No. 3, House Document No. 1400, Sixty-second Congress, third session, 
in view of existing conditions, utilizing such study as may heretofore 
have been made by any department of the Government; also in con- 
nection with such project to submit plans and estimates of cost neces- 
8: to secure an increased and adequate water supply for the District 
of Columbia. For this purpose the sum of $25,000, 
as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated. 

I hope that action will be taken immediately upon the ap- 
proval of this bill as provided in the substitute amendnrent just 
read, so that as soon as Congress convenes for the December ses- 
sion this much-needed water and power supply project for the 
benefit of the Government and the District of Columbia may be 
authorized and appropriated for at the earliest moment possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I had known in a general way that the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Co. had owned, or claimed to own, for 
a number of years what is known as the Great Falls power site, 
which it afterwards sold and conveyed to the Potomac Electric 
Power Co, for $1,000,000 of its stock. I do not know just what 
property is included in this so-called power site, but I suppose 
it will be necessary for the Government to secure this property 
by purchase or condemnation, if the purpose of the Norris 
amendment is ever carried out. Several years ago Congress 
passed what is called the public utilities law. Under the pro- 
visions of this law a Public Utilities Commissien of the District 
of Columbia was established. Under this law the Public Utili- 
ties Commission was authorized to ascertain by methods desig- 
nated the values of the property of the several public utility 
companies serving the city of Washington and the District of 
Columbia; and the said law also provided that any public utility 
being disssatisfied with the value thus fixed by the commission 
on its property might by a proceeding in equity in the Supreme 
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Court of the District of Columbia against the commission have 
any order of the commission thus made modified or vacated, if 
found unlawful, inadequate, or unreasonable. The Fablie Utili- 
ties Commission under said law proceeded, as provided therein, 
to fix the value of the property of the said Potomac Electric 
Power Co. The said power company, as authorized by said act 
of Congress, did file a bill in the said supreme court to review the 
findings of the commission, All proper proceedings were had in 
said equity suit, and the same was finally decided by said court 
on the 2d day of March, 1920, Justice Ashley M. Gould deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court. I beg the indulgence of the House 
to read the following excerpts from the opinion of the court 
bearing somewhat on the action of the power company in the ac- 
quiring of this power-site property, and as to the financing op- 
erations of the power company: 


The power company also claimed that it had a right to the allow- 
ance, as part of the historical cost of its property, of the sum of 
$1,000,000, representing what it paid in its stock for certain water 
rights at what is known as the Great Falls power site. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that these 1 ge to this nonproductive property were not 
oniy previously acqui by the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
and held by it for 12 years before it transferred them to the power 
company, but that title, up to the time of the hearing in this case, 
had not been perfected, either in that company or in the power com- 
pany. It is also worthy of notice that shortly before the public 
utilities law was enacted the Washington Railway & Electric Co. and 
the power company, acting through identical boards of directors, con- 
summated a transaction by which these rights were transferred to the 

ower company for $1,000,000 of the stock of the latter company. 
his power site is located outside the District of Columbia. It has 
never been used for the purpose of supplying power to those who use 
electric current in the District of Columbia, nor is there a scintila 
of evidence in the record that it ever will be so used by the power 
company. Its actual value is problematical, and the ability of a 
private owner of power rights at this site to develop them is further 
complicated by the larger Federal Government's interest therein. No 
witness who claimed to have any knowledge on the subject testified 
as to what the value was. For these reasons there was no justifiable 
theory upon which the $1,000,000 of stock issued for it by the power 
company could be treated as an actual value of $1,000,000 upon which 
the power 5 would be entitled to collect revenue from its pa- 
trons in the District of Columbia. The commission therefore did not 
err in excluding it, either as an item in the historical cost of the 
property, or in the reproduction cost, or in its finding of fair value. 

The power company also claimed under the head of preliminary and 
organization expenses and as a part of the historical cost the sum of 
$550,000, representing that amount of the capital stock of the power 
company issued to Messrs. Crosby & Lieb for their services on behalf 
of the company in obtaining loans from the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co. amounting to between $400,000 and $700,000, the testi- 
mony being somewhat obscure as to the exact amount of the loan, and 
also for their services in securing a contract for power with the Eckington 
& Soldiers’ Home Railway Co. At the time of these transactions Crosby 
& Lieb were the owners of practically the entire capital stock of the 
power company, and voted to themselves this $550, of stock as a 
commission for negotiating the loan and securing the contract. In the 
issue of the stock they designated that it was for extraordinary serv- 
ices.” It does not appear from the evidence that the contract they 
secured, whatever may have been its nature, was of * value, and 
when it is considered that the sum of $109,750 was paid by the power 
pnt og for discount and commission in securing the loan it is im- 

ossible to understand upon what theory this stock issued to Crosby 

Lieb can be justified as a proper part of the historical cost of the 
power company. At the time they were practically the sole owners of the 
stock cf the company and were among its officers and directors, and 
whatever services they performed were not only not extraordinary but 
were clearly within the line of their duty as such officers and directors. 
The principle of law which prevents a person standing in a fiduciary 
relation from making a profit at the expense of his cestui que trust is 
too well established to justify me in making citations to support it. 
Under the evidence as to this transaction the commission was Justified 
in excluding this sum in its ascertainment of the historical cost of the 
property. 

Mr. Speaker, the opinion of Justice Gould is very able and 
illuminating and one of the most exhaustive discussions of the 
questions involved and raised in the case referred to, in which he 
sustained each and every act and decision of the Public Utilities 
Commission, and I feel justified under the permission given me 
to extend my remarks to include same in full. It will be most 
valuable and instructive to all Members of the House in any 
further legislation that may be -had bearing on the Publie 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia. 


{In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Potomac Electric 
Power Co, (Inc.), plaintiff, v. Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, defendant. In equity, No. 35336.] 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 


This is a bill in equity, filed by the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
(Inc.), plaintiff! (hereinafter called the power company), against the 
Public Ptiltties Commission of the District of Columbia (hereinafter 
called the commission), for the review of this court of the findings of 
the commission as to the value of the property of the power company. 

The jurisdiction of this court attaches by reason of the provisions 
of paragraph 64 of the act of Congress a proved March 4, 1913, which 
rovide that any public utility being d tisfied with any order or 
Nectalon of the commission ng any valuation, rate or rates, tolls, 
cha , schedules, joint rate or rates, or regulation, requirement, act, 
service, or other thing complained of may commence # proceeding 
equity in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia against the 
commission, as defendants, to vacate, set aside, or modify any such 
decision or order on the ground that the valuation, rate or rates, tolls, 
charges, schedules, qomt rate or rates, or regulation, requirement, act, 
service, or other thing complained of fixed in such order is unlawful, 
inadequate, or unreasonable. 
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Pursuant to this provision of the law, the — — has filed its bill 
in this court to review the findings of the commission. The law fur- 
ther provides that such proceed hall be decided and determined 
as are all rauty proceedings in this court. 

Paragraph 69 of the act provides that in all trials, actions, and pro- 
ceedings arising under the provisions of this section or growing out 
of the exercise of the authority and powers granted therein to the com- 
mission, the burden of proof shall be upon the party adverse to such 
commission or seeking to set aside any determination, requirement, 
direction, or order of said commission to show by clear and satisfactory 
evidence that the determination, requirement, direction, or order of the 
commission complained of is inadequate, unreasonable, or unlawful, 
as the case may be. 

In the instant case, the opinion and findings of the commission in 
the matter of the valuation of the property of the power company, filed 
May 2, 1917, contain 105 printed pages, and it is this opinion that the 
court is called upon to review. The record of oral testimony taken by 
the commission contains 6,221 pages in nine volumes; the t ony of 
one expert on the part of the power company (Harold Almert), bound 
in four volumes, contains 1,234 pages; the findings of other experts 
are of equal length; and the brief of one of the counsel for the plaintiff 
contains 557 pagen exclusive of appendices. 

No brief of testimony, as required by the equity rule of this court, 
has been filed by either party. The result has been that this court, 
at most exacting expense of time and labor, has been compelled to read 
practically the entire record, as well as the voluminous briefs. 

A thorough review of the work done by the commission in this case 
serves to emphasize the wisdom of applying to its findings the rules 
laid down by the United States Supreme Court in determining the 
weight to be given them. In April, 1914, the commission organized 
a valuation bureau to assist in the task of ascertaining the amount of 
money expended in the construction and io oe of the plaintiff 
company; that is to say, what is generally described as the historical 
cost of the utility, and also the amount of money it would require to 

lace all of the paseta properties belonging to the power company, 
which measure of value is commonly known as the reproduction cost. 

The accounting division of the commission, whose duty it was to 
ascertain the historical cost, was under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Andrew Sangster, of Chicago, a certified public accountant, as chief 
accountant. Mr. 8. ter made a report on the historical cost of the 
ee company, which is in evidence, and subsequently testified before 

e commission, and was cross-examined by the counsel for the power 
company at pee length in regard to the items which made up the 
historical cost of the pr y of the plaintiff company. 

The ascertainment of the — jon cost was under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Charles L. Pillsbury, a consulting engineer, as chief 
engineer employed by the commission. The work of inventorying the 
2 was begun on June 1, 1914, and was continued throughout 

914 and the first half of 1915. The report of Mr. Pillsbury upon 
the reproduction cost is also in evidence as an exhibit in this case; 
he further testified before the commission and was cross-examined at 
great length by counsel for the power company. 

Copies of both of these reports, namely, those of Mr. Sangster and 
Mr. Pillsbury, were transmitted to the power company on the 18th day 
of u 1916, and the empang was notified that on the 26th day of 
May, $16, the commission would proceed to a valuation of its property 
in accordance with the law. On the latter day the oral hearings on 
the valuation commenced. 

~ At the outset the power company objected to the consideration of the 
reports of the commission as a prima facie ascertainment of the valua- 
tion to be aren on its property. Whereupon the commission assumed 
the Initiative and offered for cross-examination the witnesses who had 
compiled the above-mentioned reports. On July 21, 1916, an adjourn- 
ment was granted by the commission until September 15. From that 
date until October 26, 1916, the cross-examination of Mr. Sangster 
and Mr. Pillsbury continued by the counsel for the power company. 

The power company then put upon the stand Mr, Harold Almert, of 
Chicago, a consulting neer, who submitted in evidence his report 
on the cost of reproduction of the company's property. er wit- 
nesses also testified on behalf of the company. The case was finally 
submitted to the commission for decision on January 21, 1917. 


been at- 
tached to such findings e decisions of the Supreme Court and 
the other courts. 

It may be added that the power company submitted no complete 
statement of the historical value of its property; or, in other words, the 
amount shown by its books to have been invested in the property, al- 
though Me, Han; sn oficial of the company, discussed at length that 
value as shown by e e company. 

At the outset of the consideration of the important questions in- 
volved, it is necessary to ascertain with exactness the jurisdiction 
possessed by this court under the statute. It does not admit of ques- 
tion that ane rule laid down by the Supreme Court in similar cases 
should be followed by this court. 

In the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission v. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. (222 U. S., 541) the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in deciding whether the Interstate Commerce Commission had exceeded 
its power in fixing a rate on lumber, said: 

“In determining these mixed questions of law and fact the court 
confines itself to the ultimate question as to whe 
It will not consider the 


inted by law and informed by 
(IH. Central Ry. Co. v. I. C. C., Its_concl 


but tne eourts will rther than to determine 
whether there was substantial evidence to sustain the order.” 

So in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission v. Louisyille 
& Nashville Railroad Co. (227 U. S.. 88, p. 100), the court said: 

“The order of the commission restoring a local rate that had been 
in force for many years and making a corresponding reduction in the 
through rate was not arbitrary, but sustained by substantial though 
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conflicting evidence. The courts can not settle the conflict nor put 
their judgments against that of the rate mae bodies.’ 4 

bly no case emphasizes the point involved more emphaticall 
than * ex rel. the New York & Queens County Gas Co. v. M 
(219 N. X., 84). There the company declined to obey the commission’s 
order because the extension of its gas mains and services required of 
the com y by the commission would not yield more than 21 per 
cent. The company began a suit in the supreme court of the State 
to have the order of the commission declared unreasonable. The 
supreme court decided against the commission, asserting the right to 
say whether the ext n ordered was a reasonable extension.” The 
court of appeals reversed the appellate division, ruling that this asser- 
tion was erroneous, because “the court has no power to substitute its 
own judgment of what is reasonable in place of the determination of 
the public commission; it can only annul the order of the commission 
for the violation of some rule of law.” 

As to why. the judgment of the commission should predominate over 
that of the court, the court of appeals- pointed out that the commis- 
sion was created to perform important functions in the community 
with reference to the regulation of the utilities, and that the commis- 
sioners were expected to have peculiar capacity for dealing with the 
cares problems presented by the activities of public-service corpora- 

ons. 

This case was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
under the same title in 245 U. S., 337, the court saying: 

“This interpretation of the statutes of New York is conclusive, and 
the definition, thus announced, of the power of the courts of that 
State to review the decision of the public-service commission, * * + 
differs but slightly, if at all, from the definition by this court of its 
own power to review the decisions of similar administrative bodies, ar- 
rived at in many cases in which such decisions have been under exami- 
nation.” (Citing cases.) 

While the greater number of the cases deciding the question were rate 
eases, the principle is equally applicable to valuation cases. ‘erhaps 
no case ever before the courts involved the same necessity of a clear 
recognition and application of it to the findings of the co: on as the 
instant case. 

The limitation of the court's rights to review the findings of the 
commission, as determined by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
renders a detailed discussion of the evidence in the instant case unnec- 
essary, even if it were practicable, and a general analysis of the de- 
cision of the commission will be sufficient to indicate the grounds upon 
which my conclusions are 

It may be stated, however, quite broadly that if the testimony ad- 
duced as to the value of the power company's property by both the 
witnesses for the latter and for the commission was to be weighed as 
in an ordinary civil case, I would find not only that the conclusions 
of the commission as to the historical value of the property were sus- 
tained by substantial evidence, but by a prepon ce of the evidence, 
This conclusion does not include certain specific items which the 
power company claims should have been included in making up the value 
of its pro , and which were excluded br the commission, as to 
which the evidence is not in substantial dispute, and where the conclu- 
sion of the commission might be said to be a matter of law. Such of 
these items as are important will receive separate consideration here- 
inafter. 

Some question was made in the ar, 


ent by one of the counsel for the 


laintiff, the power company, as to the character of the valuation which 
Phe ublic utilities law Riirected to be made. There is no doubt in my 
min 


that the valuation contemplated by that law was one for the pare 
pose of det ng rates and services. Section 2 of the law provides: 

“That every public utility doing business within the strict of 
Columbia is required to furnish service and facilities reasonably safe 
and adequate and in all respects just and reasonable; the charge made 
any such publie utility for any facility or service furnished or 


deelared 
e lawful 


hether a service was adequate or inadequate, was by determining the 
fair value of the property upon which the utilit 
nable 


mmission. 
was insisted b; 1 for the power company that the 1 oe 
at or Ay rag > rshi of all of the stock 


Rallway & Electric Co. 
The public utilities ex in 
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eans the actual, necessary, and 
— Eep uivalent made by the utility for the purpose of th 


operation, the reasonable value of any property dedicated to it by 

ivate persons for this public use, and such unearned increment from 
2 property holdings of real estate as may have acerued to it through 
any general rise in real estate values. It covers and includes every 


timate expenditure made and properly chargeable to its capital ac- 
— provided it has written off all property that has ceased to exist 
or passed from use from any cause and depreciation has been properly 
provided for. A public utility is not, and under the law can not be, 
considered in the nature of a ti 


tion to themselves or to the public to invest their 5 
e law 

and y a principle which was announced by Lord Hale in England 

centuries a 

and to no 


and reasonable 3 upon the fair value of the property, to be 
ascertained upon a consideration not of the rights of the investor in 
the utility alone, but upon the rights of the public, whose patronage is 
the prime factor in the success of the enterp In my opinion, there 
is no other just and reasonable principle upon which a rate base can 
be determined in the case of a fairly normal utility operating under 
fairly normal conditions. These conclusions are to be read, in one 
form or another, in repeated decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, beginning with Munn v. IIIInois (94 U. S., 113), which has 
well been called a “ landmark in the law.” In language oft quoted, 
Chief Justice Waite uses this oft-repeated language: 

Property does become clothed with a public interest when used in 
a manner to make it of public consequence and affect the community at 
U When, therefore, one devotes his property to a use in which the 
public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest in 
that use and must submit to be controlled by the publie for the common 
good to the extent of the interest he has thus created.” 

The method of ascertaining fair value depends upon circumstances 
and frequently, as in this case, the ascertainment of the historical cos 


of the pro is combined with its reproduction cost, less deprecia- 
tion, and these are considered in the light of those other elements of 
alue ed in Smyth v. Ames (169 


v epee . 8., 466) and other decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


As previously stated, the commission, through its accountants and 
engineers, made a prima facie ascertainment of the historical cost and 
an estimate of the reproduction cost of the physical 88 of the 
. and used the same as a basis upon which to begin its 


these ascertainments and estimates made by en- 
gineers. In this procedure there was nothing of which the powerdcom- 
pany could justly complain. The record discloses not only that the 

company in no wise a the commission or its officers or 
assistants making these ascertainments and estimates, but it in- 
— in a system of negative obstruction far from commendable; 
and while it may not have actually concealed the truth in any instance, 
it certainly put itself to no pains to advise the commission of any facts 
relative to the extent, location, or cost of its property. 

A great deal was said in the argument with reference to certain 
eliminations, amounting to $144,285.75. This amount is the residue of 
a considerably 1 sum representing the cost of many items of prop- 
erty which, from the evidence, had disappeared from the tangible prop- 
erty of the eg: companx or had become no longer used nor useful. 
It appears that the commission, after weighing the power company’s 
claims for the restoration of the entire amount ori lly e nated 
A4 the commission’s accountant, did restore the larger portion, leaving 
the $144,285.75 referred to. These eliminations were nt by sub- 
stantial evidence, and when it is remembered that the fair value of the 
property of the plaintiff as found by the commission as of July 1, 1914, 

more than $1,300,000 greater than the amount found by its ac- 
countants as e undepreciated historical cost of the property, and 
over $1,000,000 in excess of the commission's finding for the same item, 
it will be seen that no injustice resulted from this action of the com: 
mission. 

Another item which the commission refused and properly refused to 
allow in the historical cost of the power company’s property was the 
sum of $1,977,150.63, being the amount added on the books of the power 
company to the cost of the property at the time of the absorption of the 
United States Electric Lighting Co. by the power company. 

It appears from the testimony that on the 30th day of September. 
1902, the balance sheet of the United States Electric Lighting Co. show: 
its cost of plant and equipment to be $2,081,959.75, to which was added. 
certain construction expenditures charged to surplus account, in the 
sum of $279,465.79, aE its total plant and equipment cost the 
sum of $2,361,425.54. This property was transferred to the power 
company and written on its books as costing $4,338,576.17. The prop- 
erty account was thus inflated in the sum of $1,977,150.63, for which 
stock was issued. This inflation of the pro account of the power 
company was accomplished by means of a so-called sale of the property 

f the United States Electric Lighting Co. to the power company. At 
the time of this transaction, the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
was the sole owner not only of all of the stock of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., the plaintiff, but of all the stock of the United States Electric 
2 Co,, and the boards of directors ot the latter companſes were 
identica Of course, no lawyer would argue for a moment that this 
transfer amounted either to a valid contract or sale. The common 
Bay. that “it takes two to make a bargain” has an absolutely un- 
shakable foundation in law; because it has been held in repeated cases 
that it takes two rties to make a contract. (Gorham’s Admr. v. 
Meacham’s Admr., Vt., 231.) 

By means of this so-called sale, conceived, conducted, and closed by 
identical boards of directors, the cost of the United States Electric 
Lighting Co. to the er company was made bls pn on the books of 
the latter at $1,977,150.63 more than was ac paid. The power 
company now seeks to capit: this amount and to exact a return 
upon it. Regardless of the fact that it is 1 doubtful whether 
the United States Electric Lighting Co. had the legal right to divest 
itself, without ative authorization, of the property which it was 
using in the public service, this attempt to inflate the book value of the 
property of the United States Electric Lighting Co. above the actual 
cost to the power company and charge such increase against the public 
ought not to be permitted from the standpoint either of law or justice. 
If this excess amount actually represented 3 it represented an 
attempt to capitalize, as against the public, the privilege or franchise 
to use the publie streets of Washington for a public purpose which 
had cost the United States Electric Lighting Co. nothing, so far as the 
evidence in this case shows. The commission, therefore, did not err 
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in refusing to countenance this transaction, and properly disallowed 


this item. 

company also claimed that it had a right to the allow- 
of the historical cost of its property, of the sum of 
$1,000, z y age what it paid in its stock for certain water 
rights at what is kno as the Great Falls It is a signifi- 
cant fact that these rights to this nonproductive prope were not 
only ee acquired by the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
and held by it for 12 years before it transferred them to the power 
company, but that title, 18 to the time of the hearing in this case 
had not been ‘ected, either in that company or in thespower com- 
pany. It is also worthy of notice that shortly before the publie 
Ptilities law was enacted the Washington Railway & Electric Co. and 
the power company, acting through identical boards of directers con- 
summated a . Which these rights were transferred to the 
„000 of the stock of the latter company. 
— — ted C, the . — ot tery en = ape 

never m used for the purpose o plying power to those who u 
electric current in the District of Columbia, nor is there a scintilla 
of evidence in the record that it ever will so used by the power 
com . Its actual value is hee and the ability of a private 
owner of power rights at this site to develop them is further com- 
plicated by the larger Federal Government's interest therein. No 
witness who claimed to haye any knowledge on the subject testified 
as to what the value was. For these reasons, there was no justifiable 
theory upon which the $1,000,000 of stock issued for it by the power 
company could be treated as an actual value of $1,000,000 upon which 
the power eg ara would be entitled to collect revenue from its 
ict of Columbia. The commission, therefore, did 
not err in excluding it, either as an item in the historical cost of the 


wer site. 


pro) , or in the reproduction cost, or in its finding of fair value. 
he power company also claimed that it had a right to ve in- 
cluded its property to be valued as a part of its historical cost what , 


y to have capitalized $201,174.42 — — 
iscount and expense was properly S- 
allowed by the commission. A careful examination of the opinions 
of experts who have made a study of the accounts of public-service 
corporations convinces me that this is neither a proper charge to cost 
of koperty nor to cost of operation, but that it should be taken care 
of in the fixing of rates to charged by the power company in such 
a manner that it will finally 5 

The order of the commission shows that it carefully considered, so 
far as the historical cost is concerned, all amounts expended for engi- 
neering and superintendence, ee administration, interest durin; 
construction, and similar overhead charges shown by the books a 
records of the power company. The findings of the commission show 
that as to some of these items more was allowed than its accountants 
had included in their reports. After weighing the evidence on both 
sides, which was to an extent conti „ the commission exercised its 
judgment as to the proper amounts to allowed, and as its conclu- 
sions were based * substantial evidence they will not, as already 
stated, be disturbed. 

The power company also claimed under the head of “ Preliminary 
and organization expenses” and as a part of the historical cost, the 
sum of $550,000, representing that amount of the capital stock of the 
power company issued to Messrs. Crosby & Lieb for their services on 
behalf of the company in ee from the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Co. amounting to between $400,000 and $700,000, the 
testimony being somewhat obscure as to the exact amount of the loan, 
and also for their services in securing a contract for power with the 
Eckington & Soldiers’ Home Railway Co. At the time of these trans- 
actions Crosby & Lieb were the owners of practically the entire SF gre 
stock of the power company and voted to themselves this $550,000 
of stock as a commission for negotiating the loan and securing the 
contract. In the issue of the stock they designated that it was for 
“extraordinary services.” It does not appear from the evidence that 
the contract they secured, whatever may have been its nature, was of 
mie value, and when it is considered that the sum of $109,750 was 
paid by the power company for discount and commission in securin 
the loan, it is im ible to understand upon what theory this stoc 
issued to Crosby Lieb can be justified as a proper part of the his- 
torical cost of the power company. At the time they were practically 
the sole owners of the stock of the company and were among its 
officers ‘ors, and whatever services ag? performed were not 
only not extraordinary but were clearly within the line of their duty 
as such officers and directors. The g ciple of law which prevents a 
person standing in a fiduciary relation from making a profit at the 
expense of his cestui que trust is too well established to justify me in 
making citations to support it. Under the evidence as to this trans- 
action.the commission was justified in excluding this sum in its ascer- 
tainment of the historical cost of the property. ` 

It is unnecessary to go into further details with reference to the 
commission's findings of historical cost. Many of the claims made by 
the power company were the result of an apparent stompt to rewrite 
its books and charge to its capital account items which it had for 
many years reported to Congress as operating expenses, and others 
were mere estimates based on some arbitrary percentage assumed on one 
or two years’ operations as what might have been overhead charges in- 
cluded in operating expenses. These claims were unsupported by an 
direct testimony that such ee had actually occurred, and 
find no ground upon which the commission’s conclusions as to these 
matters should be disturbed. 

It was strenuously contended by counsel for the power company 
that the commission in g its estimate of reproduction cost as of 
July 1, 1914, committed error; that the reproduction cost should have 
been taken as it was by Almert, the expert for the power company, in 
his report as of July 1, 1916. To this I can not agree. Reproduction 
cost less depreciation is but one of the elements of value, and in my 
judgment ordinarily only a negative element, to be considered in the 
final determination of fair value. Its use is to throw light upon the 
actual amount invested, and this can only be done where the repro- 
duction cost is determined as of a fairly normal period. It would 
lose all value if made as of an abnormal period when prices were 
abnormally low or high. To be of any assistance or real use, it must 
be made as of a norma] time, and the unit cost applied thereto should 
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extend over a sufficient number of years to show a normal trend of 
prices. To quote the language of former Justice Charles E. Hughes, 
acting as referee in the case of Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. v. Public 
Service Commission (July 24, 1918) : 

“To base rates upon a plant valuation simply representing a 
hypothetical cost of reproduction at a time of abnormally high prices 
due to exceptional conditions would be manifestly unfair to the public, 
and likewise to base rates upon an estimated cost of reproduction far 
lower than the actual bona fide and prudent investment because of 
abnormally low prices, would be unfair to the company. This question 
of taking the hypothetical reproduction cost under abnormal conditions 
as a rate base should, of course, not be confused with the necessity 
of recognizing actual cost of operation, even though abnormal. A 

ublic-service porporsnon is entitled to be reasonably compensated for 
ts service, and the actual cost of its operations must always be taken 
into consideration in determining whether or not it receives a fair com- 
8 above that cost. But it is a different thing, after cost has 

een defrayed, and the question is as to the compensation to be allowed 
in excess of cost, to take as the basis for a compensatory return an 
asserted plant value, far above the actual investment, which is reached 
merely by expert estimates of a cost of reproduction under abnormal 
conditions. This would result in ree Fala a public-service corporation 
to take advantage of a public calamity by increasing its rates above 
what would be a liberal return not only on actual investment, but upon 
a normal reproduction cost, in the view that unless it could make an 
essentially exorbitant demand upon the public it would be deprived of 
its property without due process of law. The enforcement of the con- 
stitutional guaranty does not require the application of any artificial 
formula, It has constantly been pointed out that the rate base must 
be what is called ‘the fair value of the property,’ and that as to this 
there must be a reasonable judgment based on a proper consideration 
of all relevant facts.” (Citing many cases.) 

The date adopted by the commission in this case was as near a nor- 
mal date as it was perhaps possible to get; the unit costs applied to 
the inventory were determined after a consideration of the trend of 


rices given by the witnesses and the commission added 5 per cent to 
he entire reproduction cost of the physical property as fou oF its en- 
neers. As already indicated by the quotation from the opinion of 


udge Hughes, the tact that prices of labor and material on account of 
the war in Europe advanced to great heights with a rapidity and to an 
extent never before experienced from about the ist of January, 1915, 
to the time of the valuation has no bearing whatsoever upon the cost 
of reproduction as a factor in a valuation of rate-making purposes. The 
commission would have committed a grave error, unjust to the public 
and destructive of the value of the reproduction cost as an element in 
a valuation case of this character, to have attempted to find normal 
prices based upon either current prices as of July 1, 1916, or upon 
formal prices then or thereafter, as claimed by the wer company. 
Such a course would bave greatly impaired the reproduction-cost esti- 
mate as one of the elements of fair value. The adoption by the commis- 
sion of the date of July 1, 1914, as to which the inventory wis to be 
made and normal unit prices appited was reasonable and proper, and its 
action in so doing has the sanction of the highest legal and engineering 
authorities. 

It is unnecessary to analyze the findings of the commission as to the 


cost of preliminary operation, financing, preorganization expenses, 
brokerage and commission, and kindred items, so far as reproduction 
cost is concerned. These hypothetical costs, based upon an hypo- 


thetical reconstruction of the property, the commission allowed for in 
its final finding of fair value in such sums as under the evidence in the 
ease and the exercise of reasonable judgment it thought proper, and I 
find no error in its conclusions in this respect. 

There was a wide disparity between the witnesses for the commission 
and those for the power company in regard to the amounts to be allowed 
for interest and taxes during construction. This resulted from the fact 
that the commission's engineers conceived the erection of this hypo- 
thetical plant upon one basis and the engineers of the power company 
meee another basis, and the time of construction aaepe by the en- 
gineers of the power company: was two years longer than that of the 
commission’s engineers. he determination of the questions involved 
in this particular was for the good judgment and discretion of the com- 
mission, and in its exercise no reversible error appears. The testi- 
mony was conflicting as to what allowance should be made for 8 
capital and sh Soe and as the finding of the commission was ba 
upon substantlal evidence I have neither the right nor the disposition 
to substitute my judgment for that of the commission. 

The power company claimed as an item of reproduction cost the sum 
of $650,000 for “ compensation to conceivers.” This claim also is de- 
rived from a percentage applied by the power company’s engineer, 
Almert, to his reproduction cost of the physical property. It is a 
purely hypothetical cost, based upon the hypothetical reconstruction of 
the property and is asserted upon the theory that some such amount 
might be required to be paid to some promoters or conceivers as com- 
pensation for the suggestion that a pani similar t6 that of the power 
company's should be constructed in Washington under the assumption 
that the existing plant was nonexistent either on the Ist of July, 1914, 
or on the Ist of July, 1916. 

It appears from the evidence that the power company is not the com- 
peur. which established and developed the electric light and rex 

usiness of the District of Columbia. The United States Electric Light- 
ing Co. developed this business and at the time it was taken over 
by the power company it was the result of slow evolution from a very 
small initial concern, and it is exceedingly unlikely that any cost 
whatsoever in the nature of a conceiver's commission or a-promoter's 
commission attached to the enterprise. The business was developed 
slowly but . for 15 years before its acquisition by the 
power company, and there is not the slightest evidence in the record 
that any such cost was ever paid i it. To hold that the public is to 
be charged with such an amount, which is a pure figment of the imagi- 
nation, mrp AEPS by any evidence, is without justification either in 
law or fair dealing, which latter the 2 750 75 utility owes to its patrons. 
The commission properly disallowed this item. 

In the estimate made by Almert, the engineer of the power company, 
a claim of $2,115,323 was made for what he called development costs, 
under his reproduction theory. This figure was arrived at by applying 
an arbitrary percentage to his reproduction cost of the ap degre prop- 
erty of the power company, The theory upon which such a claim was 
based seems to be that during a certain period of the power company a 
existence it must have incurred losses incident to the expansion of its 
business, either by obsolescence caused by change of construction or 
advancement of the art or because of securing the patronage which it 
now hus. While it is true that such costs might attach under a purely 
hypothetical construction, yet when they are claimed as a basis upon 


which consumers are required to pay, not u hypothetical but an actual 
return, there should be at least some evidence that they actually did oc- 
cur in the punt The records of the power company show that 
the net earnings of the United States Electric ighting Co. up to the time 
of its acquisition by the power company and of the combined companies 
since that time have been more than sufficient to cover any such claim, 
All costs of attaching the business, so far as they were shown by the 
ks and records of the power company, were allowed, and no actual 
expenditure appears in the testimony upon which a claim could be 
ranted. The commission in considering the question of development 
osses took the position that there was no justification for the large 
claim made by the power company, yet that it was proper to mate 
some allowance for this etement of value in its final finding of fair 
value, and that it made such allowance is evidenced by the Fact that 
in its final finding of fair value as of July 1, 1914, it allowed $1,137,- 
157 more than the cost of reproduction less depreciation found by its 
engineers. 

The power company further claimed that it had a right to include in 
the present fair value of its property the sum of $2,500,000 for what 
it designated as its easements in the public streets, Whether the 
privilege to use the public streets which the power company possesses 
should be called a franchise, a privilege, or an easement, is of no con- 
sequence. The power company claims that its actual occupation and 
use of the streets under this privilege gives it an easement therein, 
and gives to this easement a separate and distinct value which it has 
a right to 2 62575 as against the public, 

To claim that these so-called easements which cost the power com- 
pany nothing, without which it could not perform its public duty, and 
which it is allowed to exercise to enable it to do so, can be capltelised 
against the consumer of its product in 517 sum whatsoever, is to make 
the public use destructive of the public right and effect a result 
which should not be tolerated by any judicial tribunal. Without pass- 
ing upon the question as to whethér or not these so-called easements 
would be property rights if the property of the wer company were 
to be condemned and taken by public authorities, or if the power 
company, being thereunto authorized by Congress, should effect a sale 
of its property to another company, it is sufficient to say that there 
should be no capitalization of an item of this character in a.valnation 
made for the purpose of determining rates. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
of almost, if not every commission and court which has passed upon 
the question, it was necessary for the commission to consider the 
actual depreciation of the property at the time of the valuation, It 
did so consider it, and although the power company’s expert, Almert. 
testified that percentages and amounts both as to age, life, and residual 
value of the different parts of the property were approximately fair, 
yet the commission found that the actual depreciation should be 
materially less than that found by its engineers. 

Fair value for rate-making purposes is necessarily expressed by 
some amount, and this amount, or fair value, constitutes the rate base. 
The objection that the commission was finding,“a fair amount” and 
not a “fair value for rate-making purposes is without force, as the 
terms as used by the commission are similar in meaning and effect. 

The final result of the work of the commission in its finding of fair 
value as of July 1. 1914, was to fix that value as of that date at an 
amount $1,300,000 greater than that found by its accountants as the 
historical dont of the property and $1,137,000 greater than the cost of 
reproduction less accrued depreciation as found by its engineers. It 
found the fair value as of July 1, 1914. at $10,250,000 and added 
thereto at the actual cost thereof all net additions to capital from 
that time up to the date of the yaluation, determining the fair. value 
as of December 31, 1916, to be $11,231,170.43.. The commission valued 
the property as n going concern (as) in successful operation. In my 
opinion, its procedure was logical, lawful and without prejudice to 
the power company, and that its conclusions were reached after careful 
and impartial consideration of all the evidence and data before it, and 
should be sustained. 

1 therefore overrule all exceptions taken by the pianu to the 
rulings of the commission during the course of the hearing nnd all 
exceptions to the findings which bave been insisted upon before this 
court and direct that a decree be entered dismissing the bill of con?- 
plaint herein exhibited. 

ASHLEY M. GOULD, Justice. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Sinnorr], 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 12 minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Spenker, if I were given the right to 
draft a water-power bill covering navigable streams, the bill 
that I would Write would contain about one paragraph. It 
would provide that the applicant for a right to a dam or to 
divert water upon a navigable stream should show to the Secre- 
tary of War that his proposed project would in no way interfere 
with navigation, 

The rest of the right and the power I would leave to the 
States upon the navigable streams, for I am firmly convinced 
that the people of the several States own the water in the 
navigable streams. They own all the privileges attached thereto, 
just the same as they own the fish in the stream, according to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, as they own the sand and 
the rocks in the bed of the stream, as they own the oysters in 
the bays and ocean within the 3-mile limit, as they own the 
sponges growing within the 3-mile limit; all of this subject to 
the paramount right of the Federal Government to control navi- 
gation. 

The States, or rather the original Colonies, when they sep- 
arated from England were all sovereign States. They sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government only the right to control 
navigation in the navigable streams and waters under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. The rest of the rights in 
these streams and waters, the water-power rights and the right 
of fishing, they reserved to themselves, 
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But I realize that that question has been thrashed out, so far 
as this House is concerned, and is an academic question, and I 
am willing to waive that question in order to get legislation to 
release these vast water powers—60,000,000 horsepower, that 
the experts tell us may be developed without storing, and 200,- 
000,000 may be developed with storage, each horsepower equal 
to the annual consumption of 10 tons of coal or 30 barrels of oil. 
I want to see this horsepower developed, and for that reason I 
am willing, reluctantly, I may say, to acquiesce in this legisla- 
tion. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE] has given us 
a valuable treatise upon the legal definitions and the inter- 
pretations of the courts concerning navigable streams and what 
are navigable streams. I compliment him upon his very care- 
ful gleaning over of the decisions and the massing them together 
here to-day. But the decisions which he read were decisfons 
in cases where the courts were determining the vested rights, 
the rights of individuals along streams, navigable and non- 
navigable streams. They have no relation or no bearing upon 
this bill. The courts determined whether the stream in ques- 
tion was a navigable or a nonnavigable stream in order to ascer- 
tain in those cases the rights of the riparian owner, for a 
riparian owner on a nonnavigable stream has the right of 
access to the stream, the right to cross the stream, the right to 
use the stream without molestation, and that right can not be 
taken away from him without his being compensated for the 
loss of that right. But the right of the riparian owner upon a 
navigable stream is an entirely different matter. The access of 
the riparian owner on the navigable stream can be taken away 
from him by the Government under the exercise of the Govern- 
ment’s right to control navigation, and his wharfage rights may 
be taken from him. He only owns a qualified fee in the bed 
of a navigable stream, whereas on a nonnavigable stream he 
owns the absolute right to the bed of the stream. 

Now, this definition in the bill in no way changes that rule 
of law, and as the gentleman from Maine well said, Congress 
can not change that rule of law. We can not declare that under 
certain conditions a stream is a navigable stream and deprive 
the riparian owner of his rights; and we do not undertake to do 
that, but merely to say that “for the purposes of this act a 
stream in a certain condition is a navigable stream,” and that 
is all that we are undertaking to do. Under this bill we respect 
the rights of the States. In fact, no license can be granted 
under this bill unless the applicant shows that he has complied 
with the laws of the individual States. 

Let me read to you some of the provisions recognizing the 
rights of the States. On page 19, subsection (b), it is provided 
that each applicant must show: 

Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with the re- 
quirements of the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 
posed project is to be located with respect to bed and banks and to the 
appropriation, diversion, and use of water for power p oses and 
with respect to the right to engage in the business of developing, trans- 
mitting, and distributing power, and in any other business necessary to 
effect the purposes of a license under this act. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gen- 
tleman? I do not wish to interrupt him needlessly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion about that particular subsection that he was referring to. 
It says each applicant for a license shall submit to the commis- 
sion (b) satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied 
with the requirements of the laws of the State or States. In 
the gentleman's interpretation does that carry any contractual 
agreement to observe the requirements of the law as to the 
licenses granted? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think it does, especially when you read it in 
connection with section 27. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. That troubles me, because it says 
“has complied,” and I supposed that meant only up to the 
time of making the application. I was interested to get the 
gentleman’s opinion that there is carried in that the sugges- 
tion that the licensee must conform to the State laws after the 
license is granted. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Both the present and the future require- 
ments: Section 27 provides 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting or in- 
tending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the peepee 
tive States relating to the control, of it gee use, or distribution 
of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or any vested 
right acquired therein. 

The State may provide that before one can secure the right 
to appropriate the water the electricity developed from the 
water must be used in a certain way. All through this bill the 
right of the State is recognized. The right of the State is 
recognized to fix the charges, to control the securities, and if 
the State has no public-utilities commission and no law cover- 
ing that point, then the commission itself fixes that. 


The bill also provides for efficient power production, and that 
at the end of the 50-year period the property may be taken 
over by paying the net investment. Now, that net invest- 
ment does not mean what we commonly refer to as the net 
investment. It means the legitimate investment, the legitimate 
expense put into the property, less certain deductions. If at 
the end of the 50-year period it is found that the licensee has 
made excessive profits, why then those excessive profits are de- 
ducted from the net investment, and to that extent the net in- 
vestment is reduced. Also to the extent that they are accumu- 
lated from earnings in excess of a fair return there is also 
deducted from the net investment the following: 

First. Unappropriated surplus. 

Second. Aggregate credit balances of current depreciation 
accounts. 

Third. Aggregate appropriations of surplus or income held in 
amortization, sinking fund, or similar reserves, or expended for 
additions or betterments or used for the purposes for which 
such reserves were created. ; 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the 
conference committee with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers a 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Stus moves to recommit the conference report to the conference 
committee with instructions to further insist upon its disagreement to 
Senate amendments nu red 8 and 36 and to agree to Senate amend- 
ment numbered 44. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion to recom- 
mit. ' 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. , 

Mr. SIMS. I make a point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
thinks there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, and the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, 
As many as favor the motion to recommit will, as their names 
are called, vote yea, those opposed nay, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. N 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 209, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 130, as follows: 


YEAS—86, 
Almon Evans, Mont. Johnson, Miss. O'Connor 
Ashbrook Evans, Ney. Keller Oldfield 
Babka Fisher King Oliver 
Baer Flood Kleczka Peters 
Barbour Gallagher Lam . Rainey, J. W. 
Blanton Gandy Layton 11 
Box Ganly Linthicum Sherwood 
Briggs Gard McDuffie Sims 
Browne Garner McGlennon Sinclair 
Burroughs Garrett cKeown Sisson 
Byrns, Tenn. Goldfogle McKiniry . Smithwick 
Carss Gooda Sumners, Tex. 
y Goodwin, Ark. MacCrate Tillman 
Clark, Mo. Greene, MacGregor Voi 
Classon Hardy, Tex. Mapes Walsh 
Coady Hersey Mays Welty 
Connally Holland Mead White, Me. 
ullen Huddleston Moon Wilson, Pa 
Dale Hull, Tenn, Mooney Woods, Va. 
Davis, Tenn, Jacoway Nelson, Mo. Young, N. Dak. 
Dowell James Nolan 
Eagan Johnson, Ky. O'Connell 
NAYS—209. 
Ackerman Cole Fuller, Mass. goe 
Anderson Collier Garland Ireland 
Andrews, Nebr. Cooper Glynn Jefferis 
Anthony Crago Good Johnson, Wash, 
Aswell Crisp Graham, III. Jones, Pa. 
Bacharach Currie, Mich. Graham, Pa. Jones, Tex. 
ee Dallinger Green, lowa Juul 
Beg Davey Greene, Mass, Kahn 
Benham Dempse. Hadley Kearns 
Benson Dickinson, Mo. Hamilton Kendall 
Black Dickinson, Iowa Hardy, Colo. Kinkaid 
Bland, Mo. Dominick rreld Knutson 
Bland, Va. cousin Hastings Langley 
Boies Dunbar Hawley Larsen 
Booher Dunn Hays zaro 
Brooks, Illy ré Hernandez Lea, Calif. 
Brooks, Pa. Elliott Hersman „ Ga. 
Buchanan Esch ickey Lehibach 
Burdick Evans, Nebr. Hicks Little 
Campbell, Kans. Fairfield Lonergan 
Candler Fess Hoch Longworth 
Cannon Focht Houghton Luce 
Chindblom Foster Howard Luhring 
Christopherson Freeman Hu th MeArthur 
Clark, Fla. French Hull, Iowa lin 
Cleary Fuller, III. Hutchinson McFadden 
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McKenzie 


Park 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 8 


Madden 


Mann, 8. C 
Manstield 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Minahan, N, A 
Monahan, 
Mondell 
Moore, Ohio 


Overstreet 
Paige 


Andrews, Md. 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Barkley 

Bell 


Blackmon 
Bland, Ind. 
wers 

Brand 
Brinson 
Britten 
Brumbaugh 
Burke 
Butler 


arrish 
Phelan 
Porter 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rouse 

Rowe 

Rubey 
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Rocker 
Sanders, Ind, 
SANGERE, La. 


Smith. Mich. 
Snyder 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stevenson 


Tay or, Ark. 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 


Thompson 


Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 


ANSWERED -PRESENT—1L. 
Rodenberg 
NOT VOTING— 130. 


Doremus 


Fordney 
Frear 
Gallivan 


Kennedy, R. I. 
Kettner 

Kiess 
Kincheloe 


Lankford 
Lesher 
Lufkin 
McAndrews 
McCulloch 
MeKin 


Towner 
Treadway 
Upshaw 
Venable 
Vestal 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Walters 
Weaver 
Webster 
Welling 


Young, Tex. 
Zihiman 


Robinson, N. C. 
Rose 

Rowan 

Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Scully 

Sears 

Shreve 

Small 

Smith, III. 


Mr. Bowers with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. 

Mr. GoopyKoon1z with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr, GALLIYAN. 

Mr. Correy with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. Prarr with Mr. PELL. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Scutty. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. NICHOLLS. 

Mr. Grrest with Mr. Rrorpan. 

Mr. Sanpers of New York with Mr. 

Mr. CostTELLO with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Kirss with Mr. Bark ey. 

Mr. Freak with Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr, Reser with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. Srixess with Mr. Hau. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. LANHAM. 

Mr. McLarenin of Michigan with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. SteeNERSON with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Crowruer with Mr. DOOLING. 

Mr. Hvupines with Mr. Brinson. 

Mr. KENNEDY of lowa with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Brrrren with Mr. MCANDREWS, 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Jounsron of New York. 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. BRAND. 

Mr. Kix of Pennsylvania 
Carolina. 

Mr. Gourp with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. Havcen with Mr. Doremus. 

Mr. McCcrnitocu with Mr. Donovan. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 


CALDWELL. 


Hovy. 


Mr. 


with Byrnes of South 


inley 
Byrnes, 8. C. McLaughlin, Mich.Steenerson Mr. ESCH. Mr 


Caldwell 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 


Crowther 
Curry, Calif. 


J ohnston, N. . 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa 
Kennedy, Iowa 


Mebherson 
Maher 

Martin 

Mason 

Merritt 
Montague 
Moores, Ind. 
Morin 

Newton, Minn. 
Nicholls 


Riordan 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
. Sumarers of Washington with Mr. BANKHEAD, 
. Denison with Mr. STEAGALL. 
. Curry of California with Mr. Drange. 
. Sureve with Mr. KITCHIN. 
. EcHots with Mr. LANKFORD. 
. Kerrey of Michigan with Mr, OLNEY. 
. Stepnens of Ohio with Mr. SMALL. 
. Srrone of Pennsylvania with Mr. HEFLIN. 


. Dyer with Mr. KETTNER. 
. Watson with Mr, STEELE. 


Stephens, Ohio 
Stiness 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 


Summers, Wash. 


Tague 
Thomas 
Tinkham 


Williams 
Wingo 


. Kexnevy of Rhode Island with Mr. TAGUE. 


. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Rontxsox of North Caro- 


. TINKHAM With Mr. WIN do. 


„ Reep of West Virginia with Mr. AYRES. 


. ForpNey with Mr. DEWALT, 
Knaus with Mr. Gobwix of North Carolina, 
. WretramMs with Mr. Sears. 

. Smira with Mr. WATKINS. 

„ Rose with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

„ Brann of Indiana with Mr. THOMAS, 


„ Masox with Mr. Carrer. 


„ ELLSwonrit with Mr. CAN TILL. 
„ McKintey with Mr. MONTAGUE. 


. Rock with Mr. EAGLE. 


ELSToN with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
. BUTLER with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, 


. Moores of Indiana with Mr. SULLIVAN, 
. Warp with Mr, ROWAN. 


. MoPuerson with Mr. Carew. 
. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. HARRISON, 
. Epmonps with Mr. HAYDEN. 


. Hustep with Mr. Surrn of New York. 


„ Kremer with Mr. MAHER. 


nays, 


The yeus and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeus 259, nays 30, 


not voting 137, 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Rabka 
Bacharach 
Barbour 
Ree 
Regge 
Benham 
Benson 
Black 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Booher 
Britten 
Brooks, III. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burdick 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Sn Kans. 
Candler 
Cannon 
Casey 
2 hiniblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Mo 
Classon 
Cleary 
Coady 
Cole 
Collier 
Cooper 
Crago 
Crisp 
Cullen 
Currie, Mich, 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Davey 
Davis, Tenn, 
eee 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
2 


ki ott 
Esch 
Evans, Mont. 


as follows: 


YEAS—259. 


Evans, Nebr. 
Evans, Nev, 
Fairtield 
Fers 

Fisher 
Flood 

Focht 
Foster 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller, III. 
Fuller, Mass. 
Gallagher 
Gandy 
Ganly 

Gard 
Garland 
Garner 
Garrett 
Glynn 
Goldfogle 
Good 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Graham, III. 
Green, lowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Hadley 
Hamilton 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex, 
Harreld 
Hastings 
Hawley 
Hays 
Hernandez 
Hersman 


Hull, Tenn. 
1 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
Jefteris 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, Wash. 


Kelley, Mich. 


Kendall 
Kinkaid 
Kleezka 
Knutson 
Langley 
Larsen 
Layton 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif, 
Lee, Ga, 
Tehibach 
Linthicum 
Lonergan 
Luhring 
MeArthur 
MeClintic 
McDuffie 
McGlennon 
McKenzie 
McKiniry 
McLane 


1 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


MacCrate 
Madden 
Magee 
Major 
Mann, III. 
Mann, 8. C. 
Mansfield 


y 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Minaban, N. J. 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 


eely 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo, 
Nolan 
O'Connell 
O'Connor 


Ogden 

© iel 
Oliver 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Paige 
Park 


Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


Parker 
Parrish 
Phelan 
Porter 
Purnell 
Radcliffe 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, II. T. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Raker 
Ramsey 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calit. 
Randall, Wis. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rouse 

Rawe 

Rubey 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, 
Sanford 
Scott 

Sells 
Sherwood 
Siegel 
Sinnott 

Perr 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich, 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevenson - 
Stoll 

Strong, Kans. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Swo 

Taylor, Ark, 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
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1920, 
Trenitway Walters Wheeler Wood, Ind. 
Upshaw Weaver White, Kans. Woods, Va. 
Venable Webster Witson; La. “Wright 
Vestat woe ilison, Pa, Yates 
Vinson wae inslow Young, Tex. 
Volstead Whaley Wise 
NAYS—30. 

Baer Goodall MacGregor Tillman 
Box Hersey Mead Voigt 
Briggs Huddleston Peters Walsh 
os f We? ac 

urroughs mpert Se , Me. 

arses Little“ Sims Young, N. Dak. 
Connally McFadden Sinclair 
Dowell McKeown S 

NOT EN, 

Andrews, Md Dyer Kettner Rose 
Ayres Eagle Kiess Rowan 
Bankhead Echols Kincheloe Rucker 
Barkley Edmonds Kin Sabath 
Bell Ellsworth Kitchin Sanders, N. Y. 
Blackmon Elston Kraus Scully 
Biang, Ind. Emerson Kreider Sears 
Bowers Ferris Lanham Shreye 
Brand Fields Lankford Smali 
Brinson Fordney Lesher Smith, Iil. 
Brumbaugh r Longworth Smith, N. X. 
Buchanan Gallivan Luce Snell 
Burke Godwin, N. C. Lufkin Steagall 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodykoontz McAndrews Steele 
Caldwell Goul 1 8 Ohio 
Campbell, Pa. Graham, Pa McKinley Stiness 
Cantrill Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Mich. Strong, Pa. 
Caraway Griest McPherson Sullivan 
Carew Griffin Maher Summers, Wash. 
Carter Hamill Martin Tague 
Clark, Fla. Harrison Mason Thomas 
Cople Haugen Merritt Tinkham 
Costello Hayden Montague Vaile 
Cramton efiin Moores, Ind. Vare 
Crowther Hoe: orin Ward 
Curry, Calif, Rulings Nelson, Mo. Watkins 
Darrow pipra eA Newton, Minn Watson 
Davis, Minn, nee ed Nicholls Williams 
Denison James Olney Wilson, III. 
Dent Johnson, S. Dak, Pell wi ngo 
Dewalt Johnston, N.Y. Platt Woodyard 
Donovan Jones, Tex ‘ou Zihlman 
Dooling Kelly, Pa. Reber 7 
Doremus Kennedy, Iowa Riordan 
Drane Kennedy, R. I. Robinson, N. C. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. LoxcworTH with Mr, Pov. 

Mr. ZoatmAn with Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. SCULLY. 

Mr. Vall with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. Luce with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. Kune with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

Mr. LUFKIN with Mr, Jones of Texas. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr, EAGLE. 

Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Esterson with Mr. BUCHANAN, 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote, though I 
was not present when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr, Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 


` 


SUNDRY’ CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 13870, the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the sundry civil appropriation bill, with Mr. 
ANDERSON in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, there has been much discussion 
on the floor of this House and throughout the country in regard 
to an increase. of pay in the Navy, Army, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, and Public Health Service. The conference committee 
is at present endeavoring to reconcile the bills passed by the 
House and the Senate in reference to this very important mat- 
ter. I fully realize the need of economy, of strict economy, 


— * 


in Federal expenditures, and by my vote I, have repeatedly 
expressed my determination te curtail national extravagance, 
but when reduction creates inefficiency and curtailment causes 
deterioration, then it is not economy but waste. 

I feel that in order to keep our military service up to the 
standard of efficiency we expect and demand, an increase in 
pay, both of officers and men, is not merely desirable but imper- 
atively necessary, not kindness but justice. 

Personally I prefer a force smaller in numbers and greater 
in efficiency than one greater in numbers and smaller in effec- 
tiveness. If the pay account is to remain as it is, it were 
better, in my opinion, that the amount be spread over a smaller 
number of officers and men, which would operate as an increase, 
thus stimulating enlistments and strengthening the morale of 
the entire service. With the higher rates of compensation being 
offered and paid by commercial enterprise, our officers and men 
are rapidly leaving the service, and discontent on the part of 
those who remain is the naturai and inevitable consequence. 
Our standards of excellence can not be maintained unless we 
recognize and meet conditions. We are confronted not by 
theories but by facts, and while officers and men are imbued 
with patriotism and love of service the pressure of increased 
expenses becomes not only a hardship but an obstacle too great 
for them to surmount on their present rates of pay. 

Let me analyze each branch of our military service, 


THE ARMY. 


While West Point is looked upon as the source of supply for 
our Army officers, less than half of our Regulars come from 
this institution. Since the establishment of the Military Acad- 
emy 118 years ago there have been less than 5,000 graduates, 
and it is safe to say that of the officers in the Regular Army to- 
day not 1,000 are graduates of West Point. 

At no time since the academy was established have there been 
so many vacancies, 770 I understand, due, without question, 
in large part to the unattractiveness of Army life from the 
financial standpoint. It is but fair to state that these vacancies 
may also be attributable in a small degree to the desire of our 
people to return to a peace basis. 

Since the signing of the armistice 2,452 officers have resigned 
from the Regular Army, due primarily to the fact that these 
officers could not maintain their families on Army pay, and, 
secondly, because of the larger inducements offered in civilian 
life, 

Reference has been made in this House to the fact that these 
officers do not need an iherease of pay since they received pro- 
motion during the war. But it is a fact, according to statistics 
obtained from the War Department, that while there were in 
promotions 72 per cent during the war of all officers in the 
Regular Army, since „the armistice was signed they have all 
been demoted except 25 per cent, and these officers will be de- 
moted by the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1920. 

In regard to enlisted men and noncommissioned officers, the 
desertions from the Regular Army between March 1, 1919, and 
April 1, 1920, reached the astounding number of 11,000, the 
reason being insufficiency of pay and the lack of inducement to 
remain in the service. This state of affairs is cause for 
reflection, and-should prompt us to action if we are to have 
an Army worthy of the traditions and the achievements of its 
splendid past. 

THE NAVY. 

Not all Regular Navy officers are graduates of the Nayal 
Academy, although the great majority of those of the line of 
the Regular Nayy come from Annapolis. Since the establish- 
ment of the Naval Academy 75 years ago, there have been 
5,693 graduates, and to-day there are about 2,825 in the Regu- 
lar Navy, as compared with the 6,326 officers who never at- 
tended the academy. The graduates of the Naval Academy 
serve in the line, in the Construction Corps, and, in a very few 
eases, in the Civil Engineering Corps. The number of vacancies 
in the Naval Academy is greater than it has been in many 
years, amounting to 247 for which no nominations have been 
made. 

Of all officers in the Regular Navy, line and staff combined, 
there have been 2,130 resignations since the armistice, of whom 
approximately 1,450 were line officers. Of Regular officers who 
were in the service prior to the war, something over 400 have 
resigned, line and staff combined. 

Reference has repeatedly been made to war promotions. 
War promotions as applied to the Navy is a misnomer. Con- 
gress authorized a permanent number of officers in the United 
States Navy. During the war the Navy being short of this 
permanent number, Congress authorized the filling up of these 
permanent places temporarily. This is the so-called “ war pro- 
motions” of the Nayy. Among officers of over eight years’ 
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service, very few, as a result of this so-called emergency pro- 
motion, received an increase of 18 per cent. A comparatively 
large number received an increase of 15 per cent, and many 
received an increase of only 11 per cent. Several officers of 
long service received no increase whatever. Remarks in regard 
to emergency promotions in the Navy, it is believed, are not 
applicable. 

As to enlisted men, during the last six months of 1919 there 
were 4,666 desertions from the Regular Navy, of whom 1,057 
were petty officers and 60 chief petty officers. The total for 
February was 765 desertions, of whom 60 were petty officers 
and 7 were chief petty officers. Prior to the war the desertion 
of a petty officer was unusual, and the desertion of a chief petty 
officer almost unheard of. The petty officers and chief petty 
officers are now our old-time men. They have not deserted 
because their training has not been good or because they do not 
realize the seriousness of the offense, but for the simple reason 
that they are driven to desert in order to care for their 
families. 

In this connection we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
merchant marine service is offering inducements for seamen far 
greater than the law permits the Navy to offer them. These men 
are human, and while desertion must be condemned in the 
sternest terms, we should not forget that the emoluments of 
civilian life beckon them to other pursuits. 

Such is the condition to-day in the Navy of the United States, 
a situation that must be remedied and remedied at once if the 
Navy, in theory and in practice, is to continue as the first line 
of defense of the Nation and remain true to its mighty history— 
a history which is the pride and the glory of every American, 

THE MARINE CORPS. 


Since December, 1918, a total of 114 permanent and proba- 
tionary officers have resigned from the Marine Corps. They are 
subdivided according to their grades as follows: 


Lieutenant colonels____._....~.-~.--~... «----------------—---= 2 
—̃ — . ̃ — — 

S Dan - 2v—k— — 85 
First lieutenants.. — 22 
Second lieutenants. — | 
Permanent — 54 
Probationar y nn a en = „ 60 

Wii... :: ——. — 114 


Since December, 1918, a total of 889 temporary officers have 
resigned from the Marine Corps. They are subdivided according 
to their grades as follows: 


Here is a service whose valiant deeds in every war is a record 
of glory and of brilliant accomplishment. Yet to-day their ranks 
are depleted because we have failed to recognize the exigencies 
of the hour. 

The necessity for advancing pay to meet advancing costs of 
living has been recognized and accepted by practically all the 
great nations in every branch of the service, with the excep- 
tion of the United States. 

In the British Navy the increase of pay for officers over 
prewar rates reaches as high as 185 per cent, and these in- 
creases apply to officers of the Royal Marines. The pay of 
the enlisted men of both services has been doubled. 

In the French Navy the increase of officers’ pay reaches from 
35 per cent to 129 per cent, while the pay of the men has been 
advanced in proportion. 

In the Italian Navy the increase of officers’ pay has been 
made at the flat rate of 30 per cent, and the pay of the men 
has been advanced in proportion. 

In the Japanese Navy the increase of officers’ pay extends 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent, with additional compensation 
to enlisted men, 


In the Chinese Navy a flat increase of 20 per cent in the pay 
of officers has been made, with increases in the pay of sailors: 

While I have no figures showing the pay advances in other 
branches of the service of other nations, I understand the 
increases have been material. 


THE COAST GUARD. 

The situation in the Coast Guard as regards personnel is 
most serious, and is causing the administrative officers very 
great concern. The service is in serious straits on account 
of the lack of a sufficient number of men to man its vessels and 
stations, and because such few men as are obtainable are un- 
trained and much below the standards necessary for the proper 
performance of the important and hazardous work of the Coast 
Guard. Men are leaving the service as their terms of enlist- 
ment expire, and many whose terms have not expired are 
clamoring for discharge. It has become practically impossible 
to secure adequate replacements. The sole reason for this 
most serious condition lies in the fact that the rates of pay 
allowed by law in the Coast Guard are too low to meet exist- 
ing conditions, and are extremely low in comparison with the 
pay that the same type of men can receive in the merchant 
marine or in practically any other civil pursuit. 

So serious has the situation become that the Coast Guard has 
actually been compelled to place a number of its cruising cutters 
out of commission because there are not sufficient men to man 
them. Only recently it was found necessary to place five of 
the cruising vessels on the eastern coast out of commission in 
order to attempt to provide adequate crews for vessels partici- 
pating in the patrol of the Bering Sea and North Pacific Ocean 
to enforĉe the provisions of the convention of July 1, 1911, 
between the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan 
for the protection of the fur seal and sea otter and the per- 
formance of other important duties in Alaska. 

The withdrawal of these vessels from active service on the 
eastern seaboard is a very serious matter. Commerce upon the 
Atlantic has greatly increased since the active operations of 
war have ceased, and it will continue to increase rapidly, 
carrying with it corresponding liability to accident and casualty. 
There can be no better evidence of the imperative need of full 
and adequate equipment and personnel for the Coast Guard 
than the work that service is now doing. During the past 
nine months the Coast Guard has rendered assistance to vessels 
and cargoes whose value amounted to the enormous sum of 
$55,000,000. There were on board these vessels between 6,000 
and 7,000 persons, and more than 2,000 persons have been 
rescued from positions of actual peril through the instrumen- 
tality of the Coast Guard. These most impressive figures do 
not include the various items of miscellaneous assistance that 
the crews of vessels and stations of the Coast Guard are con- 
stantly rendering. 

A similar condition of affairs exists at many of the shore 
stations, and it is very probable, if something is not done 
shortly to improve the situation, that a number of stations 
will have to be placed out of commission and their crews con- 
centrated at points where they can work to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The Coast Guard stations on the Great Lakes opened 
for active service on March 1 with greatly reduced comple- 
ments, some stations actually having no more than three or four 
regular men—not enough to man a boat. 

The number of enlisted men required properly to man the 
units of the Coast Guard is 5,745, and there are to-day only 
8,709 enlisted men in the service, a shortage of 2,036 existing. 
The number of desertions in this small corps since the armistice 
amounts to 442, an unprecedented number in the Coast Guard. 
Since November, 1918, there have been 1,115 court-martial 
cases, including deck courts, minor courts, and so forth. The 
depleted state of the enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard 
would be even worse than it is but for the fact that many of 
the older men are holding on in the hope that legislation to 
remedy conditions will be enacted in the near future. 

Twenty-two warrant officers have tendered their resignations 
since the armistice. The warrant officers are the very back- 
bone of the service. Unless pending legislation be enacted, 
they will, after the proclamation of peace, revert to a base pay, 
in most grades, of $75 per month. They can not possibly live 
on this sum and they will be compelled to leave the Coast 
Guard. If the warrant officers leave the service in any con- 
siderable numbers, as they will be compelled to do, the Coast 
Guard can not operate. 

In regard to commissioned officers, the number authorized by 
law in the Coast Guard is 270. There are to-day only 212 offi- 
cers. Twenty-two officers have resigned since the signing of 
the armistice. Much has been said to the effect that commis- 
sioned officers are not entitled to an increase in pay because 
they have been very materially advanced In rank during the 
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war and because under sundry plans of reorganization of the 
military services they might hold advanced rank or even be 
advanced still further. I desire to make this matter clear as 
regards commissioned officers of the Coast Guard, 

Under war-time legislation, of the officers of the Coast Guard 
holding regular rank corresponding to commander in the Navy 
just three have been advanced to the next higher rank, Of 
ofticers holding the normal rank of lieutenant commander, just 
18 out of a total number of 37 have been advanced to the grade 
of commander. There are officers in the Coast Guard of the 
rank of lieutenant commander who have had over 25 years’ 
continuous service, some of whom commanded combatant ships 
of the Coast Guard and of the Navy in the war zone, and who 
have received no temporary advance whatever. Certain war- 
time legislation has, indeed, permitted the temporary adyance- 
ment of the younger officers to the same temporary grade as 
that attained by officers of the Navy of Gorresponding length 
of service, not aboye the rank of lieutenant commander. All 
temporary advanced rank in the Coast Guard ceases absolutely 
not later than six months after peace shall have been pro- 
claimed. 

The Coast Guard needs about 70 cadets for training at the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London to become commissioned 
officers. An examination has just been held, after being given 
wide publicity throughout the country. From this examination 
it is found that not more than six cadets are obtainable. Con- 
ditions in the Coast Guard as regards enlisted personnel are 
fully as bad as those confronting any of the other military 
services, 

It is of decided interest to note that the percentage of total 
personnel who lost their lives in the World War as a direct 
result of enemy action is larger in the case of the Coast Guard 
than in the case of the Army. This speaks for itself. It is 
not necessary for me to describe the work of the Coast Guard 
in time of peace. It is a hazardous calling at all times, de- 
manding courage, determination, and ceaseless vigilance by day 
and by night—a calling in which only the hardy and fearless 
can endure. Its difficult, dangerous, and extremely valuable 
services are well understood and gratefully -appreciated by 
everyone interested in the lives and fortunes of those “who 
go down to the sea in ships and have their, business on great 
waters.” 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

In October, 1918, there were in the regular corps of the 
Publie Health Service 217 commissioned Officers. Since that 
time there have been 4 admissions to the corps, 3 deaths, and 
21 resignations. Prior to that date the Public Health Service 
usually obtained by admission 10 to 15 officers per year and 
lost practically none by resignation. 

The reserve of the Public Health Service was established in 
October, 1918. In order to obtain medical officers for the 
medical care and treatment of war-risk insurance patients the 
service commissioned 472 reserve officers who were leaving 
either the Army or Nayy. Of the number recruited in this way 
76 have resigned. It is almost impossible to secure new re- 
cruits. The importance of this service, especially to those who 
wore the uniform in the recent war, should appeal to us to 
enact legislation for relief. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tlemaun from Indiana [Mr. FAIRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I received a letter this morning from a constituent who 
very pointedly requested me to inform him why his community 
was compelled to pay six times as much for a pound of sugar 
as it did 10 years ago. An inquiry like fixing a specific date 
naturally would carry a man’s mind back to the political situa- 
tion in 1910. I remember that this high cost of living is not 
at all a new term in political discussion. I remember very well 
in my own county and district that every little Democratic 
convention declared it to be its specific purpose to reduce the 
high cost of living. That campaign began in 1908. It had 
gained full headway in 1910, and from the results that have 
been obtained, the Lord only knows how much we shall be able 
to reduce the high cost of living in the next decade. 

In another letter there was a request to know about the con- 
dition of the President of the United States—his physical con- 
dition—and the suggestion that there is a profound appre- 
hension on the part of the people that the President of the 
United States is not able to fully function, and that that ap- 
prehension does not come out of any want of sympathy for the 
very unfortunate condition in which the Chief Executive finds 
himself. Of course, no Member of Congress knows, and there is 
no way in which any Member of Congress can find out, whether 
there is now disability under the meaning of the Constitution. 


+ 
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Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why does not the gentleman Introduce a 
resolution to investigate the subject? You are investigating 
everything else. $ 
Nr. FAIRFIELD. Would the gentleman vote for a resolution 
of that kind? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would not. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, It is a strange and unprecedented situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asked me if I would introduce a resolution of that kind. Not 
at ali. It would be ineffective, and, in my judgment, both un- 
wise and unkind. However, it is certainly pertinent on the floor 
of this House to voice what is in the mind and heart of the 
people in respect to whether there is a possibility under the Con- 
stitution to enact a law that would make it possible when there 
is such a question in respect to disability for the people to know, 
and I doubt not that out of the present very tragic circum- 
stances, if actuated only by a feeling of sympathy, there will 
come ultimately a solution of this problem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. For the information of the 
gentleman I would state that I have just received an afternoon 
edition of a paper in which it is stated that the President is re- 
covering rapidly, that he is getting all right, that he is able to 
attend to his business, and is now taking rides and strolling 
around without the aid of any physician, that he is able to 
look after his duties. This paper is a Republican paper, and I 
take it that what it states is true. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. ‘The credulity of the gentleman is remark- 
able under all the circumstances. I wish to God it were true. 
I can think of no more unfortunate circumstance that has come 
to this country than the breaking down of President Wilson, 
and I wish that he were strong and rugged and able to stand 
forth in the fight that he is making, as he has stood hitherto. 
[Applause.] 

But I am not willing that that unfortunate circumstance 
shall be presumptive evidence of the fact that his course is 
wise and for the best interest of the country. Unfortunately, 
perhaps his very condition makes it less likely that there will 
be such careful, full, and drastic analyses of many of the 
things which he has proposed as would otherwise be true, 
There has been much discussion in the general debate here on 
a yariety of topics relating either directly or indirectly to the - 
politics of the present year. Do you know as a man sits and 
listens first to one side and then to the other, if he wants to 
think honestly, if he wants to conclude in harmony with his 
thought, if he wants, above all else, to do his duty as a repre- 
sentative of the people, that he often wishes the statements 
made on both sides as to matters of fact, at least, could be 
taken without any color as to their absolute truth. But unfor- 
tunately most speeches are tempered by the particular effect 
that they may have upon political fortunes. 

Mr. RAKER, Will my distinguished friend from Indiana 
yield for a question right there? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. On the first question that was propounded by 
this constituent the gentleman did not answer. Would the gen- 
tleman tell us what his answer was for the reason of the rise 
in price on sugar six times to what it was five years ago? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. He undertook to make no answer. 

Mr. RAKER. But what is the gentleman's answer? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. He asked me how I would explain to my 
constituents the fact of that raise and whether I could intro- 
duce a law that would reduce it. I have not answered that 
letter yet. [Laughter.] My own conviction is that in the main 
the price of sugar has been determined and has risen due to 
the law of supply and demand until in the very recent months, 
when my judgment is, although I do not know—I wish I did 
that there has been concerted buying and reselling and resell- 
ing again and again, i 

Mr. RAKER. For the purpose of raising it? 

Mr, FAIRFIELD, For the purpose of raising it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. When the gentleman writes 
the letter will he kindly put a copy of that letter in the Rec- 
orp? Some of us are getting the same requests and we would 
like to send such a statement to our constituents/ - 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would be very glad to collaborate with 
the gentleman in framing such a letter [laughter] that would 
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properly and satisfactorily answer the gentleman. You see, 
your constituents sometimes, perhaps unwisely, think you have 
access to sources of knowledge which are denied you. Then I 
began to wonder why that selling and reselling and mounting, 
and so on, has been permitted under the law. I remember 
under the food-control act, when the Lever Act was before us, 
I thought, and I think Mr. Lever thought, and that the com- 
mittee which framed the bill thought and the men who voted 
for the bill thought, that that act gave full power to this coun- 
try absolutely to control the price of the necessaries of life. If 
it did not, and it seems from the inaction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that has been his interpretation of it, then the act is a 
failure. When President Wilson returned from France and 
came before this Congress, he asked for additional legislation, 
and on the 22d of August there was an amendment to the Lever 
Food Act, brought in by the Committee on Agriculture, which 
expressly provided it to be a criminal offense in any way to 
increase or to charge excessive prices for the necessities of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Just a minute more. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. That law passed the House, passed the 
Senate, was agreed to on the 11th day of October, and now 
we are told that the pyramiding of the price of sugar can not 
be controlled by the Attorney General. I have little faith in 
legislation controlling the high cost of living, and certainly 
when that high cost of living primarily grows out of the law 
of supply and demand; but shall we say to the people of this 
country, with a Democratic Congress in power since 1910, for 
nine years, until the 4th of March, 1919, that they are unable 
to draft any law that an Attorney General appointed by a 
Democratic President could enforce against the high cost of 
living? 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, and Mr. GOODWIN 
of Arkansas rose. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I have only two or three minutes, and I 
want to finish, if you please, and I refuse to yield. And then 
when the Lever food act was passed and the additional act 
passed, shall we say to all now that with this power we are 

- helpless? I am not a lawyer, men, but it does seem strange to 
me that after your 10 years of that slogan, “ Reduce the high 
cost of living,” and 6 years under absolute control of all the 
departments of the Government, that the party that started that 
slogan informs us that in this year of grace 1920 we find 
ourselves absolutely helpless. It may be so; it may be so; but, 
oh, what a commentary on the inefficiency or the impossibility 
of enacting a law to control those matters! 

No law can be enacted that will control the high cost of liv- 
ing in so far as it is due to increased cost of production or 
determined by the law of supply and demand. Every power 
that Congress can grant by way of law for the control of prof- 
iteering is now upon the statute books. The outrageous 
profiteering in sugar grew out of the failure of the President 
to permit the Sugar Equalization Board to buy the Cuban 
crop at 6% cents. I am reliably informed that in August of last 
year this board requested the permission of the President to 
purchase the crop of 1919 from Cuba. This request was re- 
newed in November of the same year. The President acknowl- 
edged the receipt of the letters, but did not delegate to the 
sugar board the authority to make purchase. There was but 
one man on the board who opposed the purchase of this crop. 
For the failure to secure that crop the American people are 
paying to the profiteers a sum variously estimated at from 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. Even that failure does not war- 
rant the excessive prices that are now being exacted. In 1918 
the Louisiana sugar producers received 9 cents per pound for 
their sugar. In 1919 they had half a crop, and the Attorney 
General of the United States permitted them to charge 18 cents 
per pound. The price permitted by the Department of Justice 
began the phenomenal rise in the price of sugar. 

Thus the Government undertook to compensate the sugar 
dealers of Louisiana for their crop failure by permitting them 
to fix the price at 18 cents when at the same time the Govern- 
ment knew perfectly well that Louisiana produces but a tithe 
of the sugar used in this country. On the same reasoning, if 
any State had raised but half its usual crop of wheat the Gov- 
ernment might have justified itself in permitting the farmer to 
charge $4 per bushel for wheat and thus have raised that neces- 
sary of life by 100 per cent. The Government has no excuse 
for the bungling manner in which this sugar situation has been 
handled. The American people are paying the bill. Even now, 
if the Departnient of Justice would act as it is empowered by 
law to act, the upward movement of sugar could be arrested. 
The unfortunate long-continued absence of the Chief Executive 
in Europe, coupled with his unfortunate and most lamentable 


sickness, has deprived the American people of the service of 
their Chief Executive in full power and strength for 14 months 
of the time since December of 1918. In other words, for 14 
months out of 17 the Chief Executive of the Nation has been 
unable because of absence or illness to properly attend to the 
domestic affairs of a Nation of 110,000,000 people. 

Even his chief advisors have been denied the privilege of 
counseling together concerning the most vital interests of the 
Nation. This situation is tragic, indeed. Only the wise, tol- 
erant, patient, and forbearing spirit of the American people has 
made it possible for order and peace to prevail. We shalt 
weather every storm, for in the heart of every true American 
there is abundant faith in our institutions, hallowed by the 
suffering and sacrifice of those who have gone before. There is 
abundant hope in the present and the future because of the 
richness and fullness of our physical heritage. There is un- 
dying love for the beneficent institutions under which we live. 
There is joy and pride in the consciousness of our strength and 
the rectitude of our intentions. “With malice toward none 
and with charity toward all” we shall continue to cleave to 
those principles of government that haye made the Republic 
the refuge of the oppressed and the hope of every country 
struggling toward liberty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
request to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman fronr Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
thank the House for the privilege of submitting these remarks 
on this legislation at this time, because of the far-reaching ef- 
fects it may have upon the social, agricultural, and industrial 
system of Continental United States. 

In so far as this bill (H. R. 13500) provides for the relief of 
the Hawaiian race, I am heartily in favor of it, and I believe 
that it will meet with the general approval of Congress, 
people have usually been in accord upon legislation dealing with 
dependent races and, with the exception of the slavery issue, 


party politics have rarely marked the cleavage line in the in- 


tercourse of the American white man with other peoples. A 
benevolent policy has been particularly true of our attitude to- 
ward the American Indians and the Hawaiians. 

In both cases, those races have been upon our frontiers— 
either military or naval, and the Federal legislation that has 
been enacted here usually had its inception in military consid- 
erations when we felt it necessary to more firmly establish 
American authority among them, 

But, Mr. Chairman, it will be an evil day whenever we con- 
fuse military considerations with our civil policy in dealing 
with the Hawaiian Islands. In saying this I do not intend the 
slightest reflection upon the patriotisnr or the good citizenship 
of either the native population or the small group of American 
citizens who have cast their lot among them and who constitute 
an overwhelming percentage of the professional and commercial 
classes. My remarks are not uttered in an unkind spirit, but 
the presence of those Americans must not blind us to the fact 
that the island population is overwhelmingly Asiatic and that 
Hawaiian institutions are as un-American as the people who 
nrake up the bulk of the population. 

In saying this, Mr. Chairman, I am only echoing what has 
been said in the past by the leaders of both of the great polit- 
ical parties. When the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty was under 
consideration April 6, 1876, Gen. Garfield, who shortly there- 
after was called to the Presidency, said in addressing this 
House in support of that treaty: 

[CONGESSIONAL RECORÐ, p. 2273. 

I do not approve of the Hawaiian treaty, because it looks in the 
direction of mencing. possession of those islands. * .* * We 
occupy a portion of that great northern zone which girdles the world 
and which has been the theater of the greatest achievements of civili- 
zation, Ny pera’ in the history of the Anglo-Saxon races; but should 
we extend our possessions into the tropical 2 should weaken the 


That debate shows that as many Democrats as Republicans 
favored the treaty, because they thought it would forever dis- 
pose of the question of bringing these islands, with their un- 
American institutions, into our political system; but Gen. 
Randall Lee Gibson, of Louisiana, who followed Gen. Garfield, 
was opposed to both annexation and the reciprocity treaty. 
He favored the maintenance of the treaty relations then exist- 
ing, and in view of subsequent developments his warning to 
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the American people was prophetic. After exposing the insin- 
cerity and the guile of the group of speculators who were 
exploiting the natives of Hawaii upon the one hand and the 
American people on the other, he asked: 


What is the convention that is proposed to us to-day? It is, in 
effect, that sugar, which is the chief article of production and every 
und of which for exportation, it has already been seen, comes to 
his country, shall be admitted free of duty. It has been estimated 
by the 8 ol the Treasurx that the amount so remitted for the 
fiscal year 1873 is about $320,345. But with increased production 
the subsidy, and consequent loss of revenue, will equal the sum of 
one, two, and 8 three millions. This amount bestowed as a 
bonus on the 25 or 30 American sugar planters would Sarge A 
enhance their profits and stimulate production. It would be an invi- 
tation to those planters to bring hordes of Chinese into the Hawaiian 
Islands under the contract system which prevails there, and. they 
sete — the area of sugar culture so as to embrace every foot of 
arable so 
I ask, gentlemen, if it is desirable, looking at the true welfare of 
the people of the Sandwich Islands, that we should be a party to a 
licy that shail convert the islands into one vast and crowded 
hinese settlement devoted to the exclusive task of producing sugar. 
. = = La = * . 


Sir, these islands to these eastern hordes and you condemn 
their whole civilization, their institutions, their liberties founded 
upon law, benevolent auspices under which these people are being 
gradually trained and atoning up into a well-formed and compact 
commonwealth ; you condemn them to a state worse than that m 
which you have but ey 
sterility in striking contras 
deba. and debasin; 
their hillsides and 

* * 


rescued them, to a moral and intellectual 
to the gardens these Chinese materialists, 
„ will plant upon all their slopes and planes, 
eys. 

* . $ s * 
Gentlemen have delighted us with the spectacle of a proud de- 
pendency far out in the Pacific Sea, a half-way house for . — cara - 
vans laden with the rich treasures of the East; our flag flying over 
Honolulu; our garrisons passing in reviews before some general officer 
in command of the islands; our heaviest guns crowning their ramparts 
and our inyincible monitors quietly sleeping in the harbors of Pearl 
River, but ready at the first tocsin of war with Great Britain to wake 
the echoes of those silent seas with their Joudest thunders and to drive 
the British fleet from the track of our commerce. 

But gentlemen are mistaken. All this fine record, these bright visions, 
these dreams of extended empire, vanish at the touch of fact. Sober- 
minded men, charged with the responsibilities of government, will 
appeal from these fancy sketches to the prosaic terms of the convention 
itself. And when they shall analyze them, they will at once perceive 
that there are no flagstaffs, no ramparts, not even Pearl River harbors 
that were to have been offered to us according to Mr. Nordhoof, no 
emblems of empire, but only sugar, provided we will admit it free of 
duty. A serious proposition to buy trade; a matter of mere dollars 
and cents; a vulgar subsidy in favor of a few men and no reciprocity. 
Where, then, is your lofty statesmanship? 


Mr. Chairman, note how that prophecy has been fulfilled. 
It is true that a Japanese menace has been substituted for the 
Chinese, but the menace has nevertheless been successfully intro- 
duced into our political system by these Hawaiian interests. The 
25 or 30 American sugar planters who were flourishing out there 
when the reciprocity treaty was passed, have incorporated 
their properties and are now conducting their operations in 
brazen defiance of the Federal statutes. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in the 
Recorp an extract from the testimony of Gov. McCarthy of 
Hawaii, when he was testifying before the Committee on the 
Territories on February 3, 1920. Chairman Curry asked the 
governor if under the law a corporation was not limited to hold- 
ing 1,000 acres of land. ‘ 

The governor replied in the affirmative, on page 15 of the com- 
mittee hearings. The record of the hearings before the com- 
mittee continues, as follows: i 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, there are plantations of 10,000, 15,000, and 
20,000 acres that are organized along these lines, I am correctly 
informed. There may be 5, 10, 15, or 20 men organize a corporation. 
They have a thousand acres of land as one corporation of which 
John Doe is chairman. There are 5, 10, 15, or 20 men interested in 
each one of these corporations. Now, there is another corporation 
of which Richard Roe is chairman and so on down the line, 5, 10, 15, 
or 20 men, so that the same men are interested in the 5, 10, 15, or 20 
lots of land of a thousand acres each, and while one corporation is 
onl aupposed to own and work a thousand acres of land, that corpo- 
ration by this roundabout method of interlocking control and owner- 
ship owns 20,000 acres, 10,000 acres, or 5,000 acres. It looks to me as 
though that system was in violation of law, and that it has a tendency 
22 create large sugar Le aag and to discourage and make unprofitable 

e holdings of 10 or 15, or 20 or 40 acres of land as sugar plantations, 
for this reason. Sugar cane is only valuable where you can get it to 
the mill. These large plantations each have a mill. Men with 40 
acres can not afford to put up a mill. The large plantations can 

ay him so little for his sugar cane that it does not make it profitable 
or him to raise sugar. Does not that condition exist in the islands 
or have you tried to stop it? 

Gov. McCartuy. They have got over this section of the law. There 
is no doubt about it. They form land com es that will take up a 
thousand acres—buy a thousand acres—and then each land company, 
each of these individual Jand companies, makes either leases of planta- 
tions, or in one case several of these small corporations have formed 
a copartnership or corporation. Whether that thing is according to 
Jaw or not I do not know, but it bas been done. I understand that 
the present United States district attorney is going to take the matter 


into court to find out if that is a transgression of the United States 
Attorney General Irwin cabled to his office the other day to 
yet, and he had an answer 


law. 
find out if the case had been entered as 
that it bad not. 


Mr. Irwin, the present attorney general of the Territory, who 
was present, interposed at this juncture to enlighten the com- 
mittee with the following bit of interesting information: 


Mr. Irwin. I would like to say, Mr. Curry, that in my conversation 
with you I told you that Mr. Huber, the United States attorney, had 
told me he had filed a case. After leaving you I began to reflect on 
that, and I sent a cable there to find out about it. I was incorrect, 
I have gone over this matter with him several times. I know that he 
is working on it and that he is about ready to file a case. Neither 
he nor I are entirely sure of what the results will be. 

e CHAIRMAN. Are those land companies acting under any advice 
of Federal officials? 

Mr. Inwix. I am informed that before they proceeded along those 
Imes they asked the opinion of the then United States District Attor- 
ney Breckons, and he advised them that they could proceed along those 
lines. 

gy Pane hapa If they have his advice, what do you expect tc do 
wi em? 

Mr, Inwix. Mr. Rawlins was Mr. Breckons's assistant at that time 


may be able to give you more information. 
9 Ra Brea hat matter at all. 


Wiins. Mr. Breckons never d on t 
Mr. Iawix. That is the impression in Hololulu. Whether it is true 


or not I do not know. 
The CHatmrMan. If they are acting on the authority of a puma 


States district attorney, even tbough the advice may be ille 
going to be pretty hard work for you to convict them of an illegal act, 
Mr. Inwix. The organic act is very specific. It provides that in case 
of violations of that provision of the law the land is to escheat to the 
United States of America. Whether they are acting under legal ad- 
vice or not, if it is a violation of the law, that would be no defense. 

In the brief time that I have it is impossible for me to quote 
in extenso from the hearings before the Committee on Terri- 
tories, but the one hundred and ninety-odd pages are replete 
with matter of the most interesting, not to say the most start- 
ling, character. 

In the running colloquy from which I have just quoted be- 
tween the chairman of the committee and the governor and 
attorney general of the Territory evidence was adduced that 
the agricultural corporations on those islands were not only 
defying the land laws of the United States in the most open 
fashion but it was asserted that this was being done by the 
consent of the United States district attorney of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

I do not believe all stories of graft, of malfeasance in public 
office that has shocked the American people since the Hawaiian 
reciprocity treaty was up here for consideration nearly 40 years 
ago, but these committee hearings disclose a condition that un- 
doubtedly calls for your most serious consideration. I have 
only time to quote a few extracts, but they will give the House 
an idea of the shameless manner in which the native Hawaiian 
has been exploited. 

Senator Wise, one of the native leaders, and a members of 
the Territorial General Assembly, in describing to the com- 
mittee the lands that he asks Congress to restore to his people, 
testified (p. 142): 

STATEMENT OF HON, JOHN H. WISE. 


Mr, Wise. The first piece of land is Kamaoa-Puueo, on the island 
of Hawali, in the district of Kau, 11,140 acres, leased to the Waio- 


hinu Agricultural and Grazing Co. The lease is for 21 years and 
ires May 21, 1929. It contains a withdrawal clause. 
v. M THY. What is the annual rental? 


Mr. WIsx. $200. 

Mr. MONAHAN. 
Senator? 

Mr. Wise. I do not know how many head of stock you could run 
independent of other lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much have they in that ranch? 

Mr. Wise. This ranch, I should say, is running something like 5,000 
to 6,000 head, and they have all these lands here. IIndieatſug.] They 
have» leased other pieces, several other pieces, and own some lands 
in fee. 

The CHamMAaNn. Amounting to how much? 

Mr. Wise. There is another piece leased to them of 2,060 acres for 
21 years. The lease is for $55. There is another piece of Waiohinu, 
15, acres, leased to the Hutchinson sugar plantation. The ranch 
lands are under the sugar plantation. That lease expired in 1914. 
Portions of that are in ranch and portions in sugar cane. They have 
a piece in Kona, I think; I am not certain, however. 

Gov. McCarTHy. What is the annual rental? 

Mr. Wise. Annual rental is $600 for Waiohinu. 

Within the Hutchinson sugar plantation they have another 11,000 
acres. The rental 75 a year. 

He testified of many such leases, among them Pauahi, 750 
acres nt an annual rental of $3.52 to the Parker Ranch. 

Gov. McCarthy summarizes the matter in a general way at 
page 34 of the hearings. He says, speaking of the Crown 
lands, approximately 1,600,000 aeres: 

The income from those Crown lands in 1890 was $50,000 a year, and 
many of the leases were made at a time when the lands were fit onl 
for pasture and had very little value; but after 1876, when the Tech. 

rocity treaty went into effect, these pasture lands were then converted 
nto sugar lands, so that the lands had a — increased intrinsic 
yalue. As an instance, the Crown lands on uai, 57,000 acres, were 
leased to one man at $4,000 a year. The lease expires on the ist of 
June this year, The lease was extended a year to enable them to take 
off the crop, and last year $100,000 income was received from portions 
7 toe Janca which they sublet, and they had a cattle ranch outside 
0 at. 
> 


How many head of stock can you carry on that, 
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Mr. SHINGLE. I would like to amplify the governor's statement with 
reference to this piece of land the lease of which expires this year. 
I would like to put into the record that for this land there has been 
an upset price of $5,000,000, or a rental price of $250,000 a year. That 
is an upset rental that would be offered for this land. 

Mr. WELL. Who gets this, the Government? 

Mr. RAWLINS. The Government gets $4,000 and the lessor $100,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. This is by lease which the Government made? 

Mr. RAWLINS. And which has ag eed 

Mr. Dower... If the Government leases it, it will get what rental? 

Gov. MCCARTHY. $250,000 a year. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I will not dwell further upon this phase 
of the subject, because I think that these disclosures have re- 
ceived the careful consideration of the committee, which will 
recommend a suitable means of dealing with these lands for 
the best interest of the Hawaiian people. 

There is, however, a feature of this matter which concerns 
every household in the United States, which threatens the stand- 
ards of American living and American institutions, and I feel it 
my duty to see that it does not pass unnoticed. The prophecy 
which the Hon. Randall Lee Gibson, of Louisiana, made upon 
this floor nearly half a century ago, that the plantation inter- 
ests would turn these islands into an oriental colony, has been 
fuifilled. Note what the governor of the Territory has to say 
upon this subject at page 17 of the hearings: 

Gov. MCCARTHY. The last official census was 1910. At that time the 
total pulation was 191,909, of which 29,099 were Hawaiians; part 
Hawa s, 12,485; Portuguese, 22,294; Chinese, 21,698; Japanese, 
79,663; Spanish, 1,962; Porto Ricans, 4,828; other Caucasians, 14,684: 
Filipinos, 8,196. The estimated population for the period ending June 
30, 1919, was 263,666. 


He also submitted a census table compiled last year showing 
how the population for 1919 was divided. It was as follows: 


Filipinos 
All others 


: 263, 666 

In this connection I think it well to reproduce an extract 

from a distinguished Federal judge, which the chairman had in- 
corporated in the hearings: 


The CHAIRMAN, In the Constitutional Review for January of this 
year, Judge William W. Morrow, judge of the United States circuit court 
of appeals for the district of which Hawaii is a part, has an article on 
“The Americanism of the Constitution of the United States,” and in 
that article appears the following: 

“When I was in Honolulu three years ago," which would be 1917, 
“it was represented that in 10 years the majority of the voting popu- 
lation of that Territory would be children of nese born in the 
Hawaiian Islands since they became a part of the territory of the 
United States In the year 1900, and that this voting population would 
naturally tend to the building up of Japanese political ideals in the 
Territory unless it is Americanized. I explained to those who brought 
the matter to my attention that the only remedy, it seemed to me, was 
to see to it that these Japanese children were thoroughly trained in 
our form of government and its political institutions; that they ought 
to be taught the fundamental principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and be made so familiar with them that they could de- 
clare, as aliens are now required to prove in order to become citizens, 
that they are attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same. 

“In this connection, I noticed in the 2 press a few days ago 

onolulu: Within 14 years 
litical control in this Terri- 


Ea 8 
cans, * 2 
i 60 e ‘total 


“Tia 


If it is, it shows that over half 
of the population of the Territory of Hawall are aliens ineligible to 
citizens np and at the present time you are having a lot of trouble out 
there. e Japanese are striking on your sugar plantations and in 
other industries. The Japanese want more money than the planters 
and sugar mills want to give them. I understand that there is 4 
proposition that 40,000 Chinamen should be imported into Hawaii to 
meet the labor situation. Of course, if you imported 40,000 Chinamen 
there would be simply 40,000 more ineligible to citizenship. I would 
like to see mong aba id aed in the United States become a State when 
the time comes t it is eligible and qualified, and while you have the 
population 8 for a Representative in Congress and a few of 
the present States haye heen admitted with as small a porteron as 
you have at the present time, at least the 1 of those States is 
American, and in your Territory of Hawaii less than half of them are 
American eijizens or eligible to become American citizens. Without 
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the law or the Constitution is changed, prohibiting children of aliens 
ineligible to citizenship from exercising the franchise—and it does not 
look as though it would be—in a few years the yoting population of 
Hawaii will be in the hands of the children of aliens who are themselves 
not eligible to citizenship, and we would have created right in the 
middle of the Pacific a Japanese State ready made, for the use of the 
Japanese Government in case of trouble between the two countries, 
The orientals, having the voting strength in a few years, would natu- 
rally hold the offices were Hawaii admitted as a State. 


How serious this matter has become, Mr. Chairman, is well 
illustrated by the remarks of Senator PHELAN, of California, 
on the floor of the Senate on February 27, 1920, when the naval 
bill was under discussion. I read from page 3578 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAT. RECORD, as follows: 


There are now in the city of Washin 
ian Territory and a delegation from the legislature, and I learn from 
them in conversation that the conditions in the islands are very critt- 
cal; that there is a strike 8 the Japanese, who comprise one-half 
of the entire population of the islands; that there are 120,000 Japanese 
in the islands, and they are on a strike, and their consuls, it has been 
discovered, have agents in every camp who report to them. In order 
to make the strike effective notice has been sent out by the unions com- 
posed of Japanese that in case any Japanese refuses to join in the 
strike he shall be reported to the burgomaster of his native cantonment, 
or whatever political subdivision it is, in Japan; and great pressure, 
which seems almost to be of an official character, is put upon these 
men to join the strike—against whom? Against the white planters. 

These Hawaiians say that the white planters will not yield. Already, 
they state, 14 cane fires have been started in the different plantations, 
They are using the method of sabotage and the destruction of proper 
to bring about the accomplishment of their purposes; and I am tol 
that a Japanese Pep has just entered the harbor, ostensibly for 
the purpose of taking off Japanese who are willing to go back. 


When the delegation that came here from Hawaii was not 
engaged in seeking relief from the vicious land system which 
has deprived the native population of its patrimony they were 
urging Congress to revise the labor laws in that oriental colony. 
And what form did their suggestion take; did it provide for 
Americanizing conditions on the plantations? No. Instead 
they asked that they be allowed to bring in a flood of Chinese 
coolies, so that they could play the Chinese against the Jap- 
anese. On page 40 of their hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration they ask for only “a limited number of 
Chinese to come to Hawaii, not to live permanently but for a 
period of five or seven years”; but in the bill introduced by 
the Delegate from that Territory during the last Congress they 
are more specific. That bill reads as follows: 

Whereas since voluntary annexation 
Hawaiian ATEA more than $20,000,000 has tesa Rae be wae 


Army, Navy, and harbor improvements to the end that the strategic 
oor to the Pacific Ocean be made a safe base of military operation ; 
an 


rrisoned in the Territo 
rmy, Navy, and Marine 


on the governor of the Hawal- 


Whereas there are now of Hawaii upward 
of 10,000 men in the p 


orps branches of the 
military service; and 


ereas since the discontinuance of Chinese immigration the labor 
supply of the Territory has diminished to such an extent that large 
areas of lands, both public and 88 suitable for the growing of 
rice, garden truck, and other edibles are now lying fallow, idle, and 
unimproved; and 
Whereas the question of how to 1 ig the Territory in the event 
of hostile demonstration against it has been carefully considered b 
the different commanders of the United States Army of the Depart- 
ment of Hawaii, efforts have been made to reestablish the planting 
of rice and other products on unemployed lands, but without suc- 
cess, because of the utter lack of suitable or available labor; and 
Whereas there is no citizen or European labor available to relieve an 
acute and actual necessity, and without the improvement and cul- 
tivation of agg O83 lands the scant food supply of the Territory 
of Hawaii, in the absence of a strong Pacific Ocean fleet, makes its 
1 igo 8 early und easy prey to a blockading hostile 
eet; an 
Whereas the Chinese are the most skilled rice and garden-truck agri- 
culturists now procurable; and 
Whereas the condition obtaining in the Territory of climate, diversity 
of race, lack of skilled employment, complete isolation from the 
mainiand, and noncompetition with either skilled or unskilled labor 
of the mainland, eliminate from_serious consideration the many ob- 
jections urged against general Chinese tion; and 
Whereas the admission of a limited number of inese laborers to the 
Territory of Hawaii upon such terms and conditions and under such 
rules and restrictions as the Department of Labor might 
eem advisable would enable the 5 of Hawali to pent and 
cultivate its unemployed lands in rice, garden truck, and other prod- 
ucts, and thereby solve the now perilous food situation: Therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United States by apt legislation 
provide for the admission into the Territory of Hawaii from the Re- 
ublic of China (without right to proceed to any other rt of the 
Jnited States), under such terms and conditions and subject to such 
rules and restrictions as it deems advisable, 30,000 Chinese laborers. 


But Hawaii is not the only oriental dependency over which 
the American flag flies that is experiencing these troubles. 
Here is a cablegram that appeared in the New York Sun and 
Herald of Saturday, April 3: 

FIGHT PHILIPPINE SALE TO JAPANESE—RESIDENTS IN RIZAL PROVINCE 
ENTER PROTEST. 
Mantua, P. I., March 30 (delayed). 


One thousand residents of Rizal Province, 20 miles from Manila, 
marched to Gov. Gen. Harrison's office here to-day and presented a pro- 
test against the sale of 10,000 acres of sugar-plantation lands to 
Japanese capitalists. The sale price was reported to be $250,000. 


1920. 
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The former owners of the land are in Spain. Tenants have been 
notified by the new Japanese owners that they must vacate the 
property. Manuel L. Quezon, president of the Territorial senate, told 
the protestants that the matter would be considered by the next 
legislature, 

There have also been grave labor troubles on the plantations 
in Porto Rico, although the oriental question does not enter 
there. In fact, I am informed that on that island the planta- 
tions are almost entirely owned by white men, and that the 
conditions there somewhat approximate the conditions under 
which cane is raised in Louisiana. There are large plantations 
that grind their own cane and make their own sugar, and then 
there are numerous small holdings where the farmer raises 
his cane and sells it to the factory by the ton. 

The continental sugar industry of America must not be 
destroyed. The cane crop of my section and the sugar-beet 
growers of the West constitute the continental sugar supply of 
these United States. We should never permit this industry to 
be destroyed, for, no matter what may become of all other 
sources of supply, this source is ever available to our people. 

Sugar to-day is an essential in the life of the Nation. The 
catastrophe of the Great War practically destroyed the sugar- 
beet industry of Europe, and the islands surrounding America 
and ourselves were called upon to make good this deficiengy. 
It is conceivable that a condition will arise under which sugar 
could not be imported from the islands, and then we would be 
dependent alone upon the sugar produced upon the continent. 

Under normal conditions sugar can be produced much cheaper 
in the islands than it can upon the mainland. It can be pro- 
duced, however, without violating the organie law of the land. 
It can be produced without making an oriental colony of any 
of these islands, and bringing the product of this coolie labor 
in direct conflict with the product of the free labor of the States. 
With this thought in view I introduced on May 19, 1919, H. R. 
413, which reads as follows: = 
A bill (H. R. 413) to ate the interstate commerce of articles pro- 

du in the rritories, Districts, and other subdivisions of the 

United States in violation of the land laws of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R sentatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assemb That any person 
8 or fg orp eae organized under the laws of the United 

tates, or of any State thereof, or of any foreign country that has ac- 

uired and holds real estate in contravention of the laws of the United 

tates in any Territory, District, or other political subdivision of the 
United Stat shall be prohibited from dieposis, through interstate 
commerce of the product of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment conducted in conjunction wit 
said real estate so unlawfully held. 

The purpose of this act being that wherever land is held in 
these islands contrary to the organic law that the product 
thereof should not be permitted to enter into interstate com- 
merce, My idea in introducing this act was to call attention 
to the very condition that has been brought out in the hearings 
before the Committee on the Territories. 

Land in the Hawaiian Islands is being held by these great 
sugar corporations contrary to the organic law, in defiance of 
the statute, worked practically with slave labor, and the prod- 
uct is brought into the United States and sold in competition 
with the product of our free labor here; vast fortunes are being 
made by the exploiters and these fortunes are being made at the 
expense of the native Hawaiians and of the people of the United 
States. 

Personally, I have no objection to any man or set of men ac- 
cumulating money, but I protest when these fortunes are being 
piled up by the use of Asiatic labor, practically in a state of 
peonage, the natives being “carpetbagged” upon, and the life 
of the continental industry being threateneé by and through 
such illegal and lawless acts. r 

If eyer the American Sugar Trust, acting through its sub- 
sidiaries in these islands, is able to, destroy the continental 
sugar producer, then, indeed, will they have the American peo- 
ple at their mercy, and they will be able to make them pay 
whatever they choose for this necessity of life. 

The one safety for the American consumer is to see to it that 
the continental sugar industry is permitted to live. There are 
millions and millions of acres of Jand in these United States 
susceptible of growing sugar cane and sugar beets. These 
acres ought to be brought under cultivation, and the people owe 
it to themselves to so legislate in the future as to guarantee for 
all time to come that the American people will never be at the 
mercy of the Sugar Trust alone for their supply of sugar. 

The Department of Agriculture has officially reported that 
there is an area of 274,000,000 acres of land that are adapted, 
both by climatic conditions and the nature of the soil, to the 
suecessful production of the sugar beet within our continental 
borders. Secretary Wilson, in submitting these figures, added 
that— 


Of course, a large 


art of this area is now occupied by woodlands, 
permanent pastures, 


ties and villages, farm homes, roads, rivers, etc., 


and considerable areas are too rough or too swampy for cultivation. 


1 
It is neither possible nor necessary in this discussion to determine ex- 
actly what of this area is at present actually improved. It is cer- 
tain that the percentage of the cultivated ground is and, more- 


large 
over, that it is steadily increasing an n 
as the density of population — — EV 

That prophecy of the Secretary has been abundantly fulfilled. 
He pointed out that at that time the average production of beet 
sugar per acre was 2,400 pounds, or about 1% short tons. In 
the decade that has followed production per acre has increased 
to slightly more than 1} short tons. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates reports that during the year 
1919 only 692,455 acres out of the 274,000,000 acres of the soil 
that is suitable for the production of sugar beets was devoted to 
that industry. 

It has been estimated that last year—1919—the total con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States amounted to 4,067,671 
tons, and of this amount the beet fields furnished 872,253 tons 
and the cane fields of Louisiana, where there was the worst 
crop failure in the history of the industry, furnished, with the 
addition of the small Texas crop, 154,034 tons, making a total 
tonnage produced in continental United States of 1,026,287 tons, 
or approximately one-quarter of our consumption. There was 
brought in from Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines 882,501 tons, and the remaining 2,159,883 tons 
were imported from abroad, principally from Cuba. There is 
an average of 225,000 acres of land in Louisiana devoted to the 
cultivation of cane for conversion into sugar, and that repre- 
sents only a small part of the area that is available and would 
probably be planted to cane following the inauguration of a 
policy for the production upon the continent of our necessary 
supply of sugar. 

The records of the Department of Agriculture show that the 
average of production from cane in this country is slightly in 
excess of a ton of sugar to the acre, although it may exceed 
that figure on some of the better managed plantations. 

Sugar cane will grow in all parts of Florida, and in the section 
of that State below the frost line the sucrose content of the 
cane is equal or superior to that grown in Cuba. It is therefore 
safe to assume that should a settled policy with respect to 
the home production of our sugar supply be inaugurated the 
production of cane in Florida would in a short time equal the 
Louisiana crop. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that there are ample cane and 
beet lands to supply our people with àll the home-grown sugar 
necessary to meet their wants, and make them immune to the 
uncertainty of an overseas supply. 

If the World’s War proved any one fact more than another 
it was this: That the safety of a nation attacked lies in its 
ability to produce its food supplies within its own borders. 
And in no other article of food was this so clearly demon- 
strated as in the case of sugar. The Central Powers did not 
want for sugar when their people were suffering for almost 
every other item of food, because the governments of those 
powers had for many years preceding the outbreak of hostili- 
ties developed the production of sugar to such a point that 
they had all that was necessary for their people to consume 
and surplus stocks for export. But early in the war England 
and her allies began to experience the most acute sufferings 
because their sugar supplies were cut off, and as the war dragged 
on through the years that pinch for sugar was even felt severely 
in this country. The reason for this lay in the fact that nearly 
all of the supplies of England, France, Italy, and the countries 
that were allied with them, had to be imported from across 
the seas, and the German submarines sank many of those cargoes 
as soon as they entered European waters. 

It will be remembered that almost all of the early cargo 
ships leaving this country that were destroyed either by sub- 
marines or by bombs concealed in the cargo were vessels that 
carried sugar from our own meager stock to England and 
France. But this was not the only difficulty with respect to 
obtaining sugar that the Allies had to contend with. While 
they were suffering acutely from the sugar shortage hundreds 
of thousands of tons were piled high in the warehouses of Java 
and other distant fields, but the journey to those places was 
too long to permit of vessels being sent to convey it to Europe 
or even to this country. 

All available tonnage was required to transport troops, 
munitions, and necessary supplies to the battle fields, and the 
world had to witness the tantalizing spectacle of practically 
all of Christendom being placed on a meager monthly ration 
of sugar while almost unlimited supplies were available in the 
distant islands of the seas and in far-away tropical countries, 
but it was impossible to send the ships to those distant seas 
in order to secure it. 

The cordon that was drawn around England by the German 
submarines, the daily sinking of cargo ships in the Irish Sea, 
the English Channel, and the other waters surrounding the 
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“ tight little island” shows how absolutely impossible it is in 
this day of submarine warfare for any nation to depend upon 
overseas sources for its supplies of food in time of war. It 
is therefore, Mr. Chairman, no exaggeration to say that with our 
extended coast line and with our dependence upon far-away 
possessions and foreign nations for our supply of sugar, that 
should, by any unfortunate turn of circumstances, we find 
ourselves in the position that England and Prance have so 
recently occupied, we would, like them, suffer from an acute 
shortage of sugar just as they did. It is no far stretch of the 
imagination to anticipate such a situation in the present un- 
settled condition of world affairs, much as we all hate to think 
of it. It is therefore the part of wise statesmanship to guard 
against such a possibility by taking the necessary steps now 
in time of peace to inaugurate a policy that will enable us to 
grow, Within our own borders a supply of this necessity of 
life that will be sufficient for our people should we find our- 
selves again at war. In doing this we will simply be following 
in the recent footsteps of those who have learned by experi- 
ence, because as a result of the harrowing experience through 
which her people have recently gone, Great Britain has at last 
set about to establish in a serious way a policy of producing 
a home-grown supply of sugar in the British Isles. French 
statesmen and economists are also looking to the rehabilitation 
and expansion of the sugar industry in that country, and in 
fact, the leading men of all nations, as a result of the terrible 
experience through which the world has just passed, are seek- 
ing to develop this necessary crop in their lands. 

I speak from the standpoint of a consumer and not a producer 
of sugar. I speak from the standpoint of one whose motives 
can not be assailed on the grounds of personal interest. I 
have not a dollar invested in the sugar industry either directly 
or indirectly. 

I speak, however, also from a personal knowledge of the 
sugar section of my State, as I was born and raised in the 
largest. sugar-producing parish in Louisiana. I know the 
troubles and the misfortunes of the people engaged in that 
industry. I know how they have had to fight their battles, not 
only against the forces of nature, and have had to face not only 
the normal vicissitudes of all agricultural pursuits, but in addi- 
tion thereto have had to fight for their very existence against the 
machinations of the trust that would destroy them for its own 
purposes, but also they haye had to bear the burden of hostile 
legislation in the past. Knowing this industry as I do, I say 
without any degree of hesitation that it is one of the great 
agricultural industries of this country worthy of your most 
serious consideration, » 

The future of the continental sugar producing is in your 
hands, and when the time comes for action on your part be 
not swayed by statements of temporary benefit, be not swayed 
by statements emanating from selfish sources, but approach 
the subject in the broad spirit of Americanism and do that 
which is best for all the people of America, remembering at 
all times that a constant supply of sugar is essential to the life 
of the Nation, and that to destroy the continental source of 
supply may under circumstances easily imagined deprive the 
American people of this prime necessity. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BABKA]. 

Mr. BABKA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, we have passed 
another May Day without a serious outbreak on the part of 
the reds in this country, although there are many who would 
like to turn the day into a carnival of crime the world over 
and start the revolution. 

However, the Bolshevist propaganda is getting in its work. 
You will hear a kind word for the experiment in Russia occa- 
sionally in almost any circle of society. You can hear the 
soviet rule heartily indorsed by some in all walks of life. 
You can find enthusiastic advocates of Bolshevism in this 
country if you care to look them up, and you need not leave 
Washington, D. C., to do it. And you may find some on the 
pay roll of the Government. 

Bolshevist propaganda is being circulated in this country in 
large quantities and in unsuspecting ways. 

The high-toned stuff finds its way to the Congressman's desk 
and into many offices and homes. It Is well printed on good 
paper and carries the air of respectability. It talks of great 
business opportunities for capital in Russia. It tells little of 
bloodshed and revolution, but pictures the beautiful Utopia 
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which Bolshevism has given to the world in the shape of soviet 
Russia. It boasts of freedom and equality, of a Government 
that relieves the individual of all initiative and responsibility. 
It appeals to American manufacturers and capitalists to open 
up negotiations and reap a harvest, and offers an easy peace 
with all the world. This class of propaganda gets into our best 
magazines. An official soviet weekly journal of this high-toned 
class is circulated in this country—Soviet Russia. 

Quite another sort of propaganda is being spread in other 
circles, It is the anarchistic, revolutionary, red ink stuff. It 
urges the proletariat to arise and conquer the world, to start 
the general strike, to end the capitalistic reign, to take over the 
property that is theirs. This sort of propaganda is circulated 
in the dark and in underground ways. It breeds discontent, 
strikes, riots, bloodshed, revolution, war. Such printed matter 
has been gathered yp by the ton by secret service men. But 
meetings are being held regularly at which Bolsheyism is 
preached openly. Societies are being formed, newspapers and 
magazines are published in the interest of revolution. 

Of course this sort of talk is not new. Communism has been 
talked for a hundred years. Karl Marx was its leading advo- 
cate about 1847. The Marx theories have been advocated by 
Socialists in all civilized countries for 70 or 80 years. But 
about as far as this social revolution ever got, until recently, 
was the murder of some king, prince, or president by a craz 
anarchist. 7 

The people have become accustomed to the shrieks of the 
anarchist and they pay far too little attention to the dangers 
of the day. Russia is far away and the story of the red revolu- 
tion reads like a story book—eyen like a Dickens or a Carlisle 
on the French revolution of another century. It does not sound 
like an affair of our day—so the majority of people give it little 
serious consideration. 

I believe that the subject of Soviet Russia and her propa- 
ganda, as well as communistic activities in America, should be 
considered in every club, organization, and gathering in America. 
Let's look the question straight in the face. 

If the majority of our people like the soviet system, it can 
be had peaceably. If we don't like the “dictatorship of the 
Proletariat“ let's combat it at every turn of the road. Let's 
stamp out red Bolshevism in the United States. 

In times past we have had only the wild theories of imagina- 
tive writers to consider. We could look only on dream pictures 
of communistic utopias. 

But to-day we have before us a living—or dying—example of 
the real thing. We can look at and analyze and study a great 
country ruled by communists-bolsheviki. A practical example 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. In his wildest dreams 
Karl Marx could not have drawn up a system of government 
more to his liking. : 

In our study of soviet Russia, fortunately we do not have to 
depend upon newspaper reports alone for our information. The 
United States Senate has held several notable investigations 
which have brought out much reliable information about soviet 
Russia and Bolshevik propaganda in the United States. Several 
thousand pages of hearings have been printed and you can read 
what people have to say of it under oath. Many of those who 
testified in these hearings have been identified with the Bolshe- 
vik government of Russia. You can take their testimony alone 
and draw a pretty good picture of soviet Russia and the red rule. 

A few facts stand out prominently in this Russian Bolshevik 
experiment. 

The Government is what Lenin has tried to make it—a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It is run by and in the interést 
of the propertyless class. 

The incidents of the several revolutions leading up to the 
present dictatorship are history that will be read with increas- 
ing interest as the years go by. 

The reign of terror which accompanied the establishment of 
this dictatorship and placed at the head of this great crumbling 
nation this pair of political pirates, anarchistic fanatics, is 
more or less known and may be passed over here. The fact 
that between 50,000 and 100,000 people of the property-holding 
class were murdered in cold blood and that perhaps 1,000,000 
others have been driven from the country is a mere incident 
in the revolution, and perhaps has been found necessary in the 
process of making Russia safe for this new form of autocracy. 

The interest Germany has shown in aiding Lenin in his work 
of establishing his new government is of little importance in this 
discussion. 

So we will pass over these disagreeable scenes and take 
a close-up view of the Russian Social Federal Soviet Re- 
public, as it is officially called, and see how we like it and how 
the system would work out if adopted in our own country, 
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The term Bolsheyiki is merely the name of the political party 
which is now in control of affairs in Russia. 

Soviet is the name used for council, legislature, congress. 

A committee called the soviet controls the affairs of the 
factory, mine, bank, or store. A body of men called the soviet 
make and administer the laws for a village, a city, a county, 
a Province. The All-Russian Congress of Soviets is the national 
body. This body is composed of about 1,500 men. It meets 
every 3 months for a session of 10 days or 2 weeks. It passes 
upon all the decrees and orders and laws made by the executive 
committee. This national body is too large for working pur- 
poses, so from it is selected an executive committee of from 
200 to 250. This body assumes the function, more or less, of 
our own National Congress. The executive committee selects 
the cabinet, composed of 18 members, each the head of a de- 
partment, The cabinet has large powers. Lenin and Trotski 
are members of the cabinet, Lenin being premier and secretary 
of foreign affairs; Trotski is secretary of war and head of the 
army. 

In our own country it is a well-known fact that every Amer- 
ican citizen has a vote for every officer elected, from alderman 
up to-President. But if the United States were being operated 
under the soviet Russian constitution, your voting privilege 
would work out about like this: 

You as an individual would vote for your town councilman 
or city alderman, and then you would go back to work and for- 
get about your government. It would take care of itself as it 
does in this free (?) country of boasted equality—Russia. 

Members of the city or town council would select the mem- 
bers of the State legislature. The State legislature would 
select the Members of the National Congress. The National 
Congress would select its executive committee of 250. The 
executive committee would select the Cabinet of 18. The 
Cabinet would be dominated by the premier, probably, and he 
would run your_Government for you. That is about the way 
it is worked out in the constitution of soviet Russia. 

I believe I said that you would have the pleasure of voting for 
members of your town or city council or soviet; but let us see if 
you would if the Russian plan were carried out in our country. 

In Russia everybody, men and women, 18 years old and over 
can vote, Exceer—and I quote from the constitution: 

“Persons using hired labor for the sake of profit. 

“ Persons living on unearned increment, such as interest on 
capital, income from industrial enterprises, and property, etc. 

“Private traders, trading and commercial agents. 

“Monks and ecclesiastical servants of churches and religious 
cults. 

“ Employees and agents of the former police, of the special 
corps of gendarmes, and of branches of secret police department, 
and also members of the former reigning house of Russia. 

“Persons duly recognized as mentally afflicted or insane, as 
well as persons placed in charge of guardians. 

“Persons sentenced for crimes of speculation and bribery 
to a term fixed by law or by a judicial sentence.” 

Examine that closely and see if you could vote. In my dis- 
trict it would cut out a good many of the leading citizens in 
city, village, and in the farming districts. 

In Russia the great majority of the people live in the coun- 
try on farms. So, to make it absolutely certain that the work- 
ingmen of the industrial centers may have a majority of the 
Congress, representation is based on this apportionment—one 
member in the rural districts for each 125,000 people and in the 
cities and industrial cities one member for each 25,000 people. 
That is, a voting worker in a factory town is as good at the 
polls as five peasants.on the farms, 

So much for the form of government. What has this dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat done for the people? 

It has nationalized the lands. 

No one can own any land in Russia. It is all owned by the 
State, The town houses are divided up among the officeholders 
and poorer people by the local soviet and the farm lands are 
parceled out among the farmers by the rural soviet. No man 
can have more land than he can work himself. He can not 
employ farm help. He may work his parcel of land so long 
as the soviet permits him, and when he is too old longer to 
produce a crop he is removed to the town’s poorhouse or given 
a pension. 

It has nationalized railroads, manufacturing plants, banks, 
insurance companies, newspapers, mines—all industries, in fact. 

It has not exactly nationalized women, but its marriage laws 
are a joke, and it is as easy to get married or get a divorce in 
Russia as it is to pay a dog tax in our country. 

After several weeks of hearings, in which some strong friends 
of the Bolsheviki testified and defended the system, the Senate 
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committee published a report, in which it set forth briefly -and 
in short paragraphs just what Bolshevism had accomplished in 
Russia and what it would mean to this country if it got a 
hold here. 

Here are the conclusions of the Senate committee: 

WHAT BOLSHEVISM HAS ACCOMPLISHED IN RUSSIA AND WOULD DO TO 
THE UNITED STATES, 

1. The repudiation of democracy and the establishment of a 
dictatorship. 

“2. The confiscation of all land and the improvements thereon, 

“3. The confiscation of all forests and natural resources. 

“4, The confiscation of all live stock and all agricultural im- 
plements. 

“5, The confiscation of all banks and banking institutions and 
the establishment of a State monopoly of the banking business, 

“6. The confiscation of all factories, mills, mines, and in- 
dustrial institutions and the delivery of the control and opera- 
tion thereof to the employees therein. 

7. The confiscation of all churches and all church property, 
real and personal. 

“8. The confiscation of all newspapers and periodicals and all 
mechanical facilities and machinery used in the publication 
thereof. 

“9. The seizure and confiscation of all public meeting places 
and assembly halls, 

“10. The confiscation of all transportation and communication 
systems. 

“11. The confiscation of the entire estate of all decedents. 

“12. The monopolizing by the State of all advertisements of 
every nature, whether in newspapers, periodicals, handbills, or 
programs. 

“13. The repudiution of all debts against the Government and 
all obligations due the non-Bolshevist elements of the population. 

14. The establishment of universal compulsory military serv- 
ice, regardless of religious scruples and conscientious objections. 

“15. The establishment of universal compulsory labor. 

“16. The abolition of the Sunday school and all other schools 
and institutions that teach religion. ‘ 

“17. The absolute separation of churches and schools. 

“18. The establishment, through marriage and divorce laws, 
of a method for the legalization of prostitution, when the same 
is engaged in by the consent of the parties. 

“19. The refusal to recognize the existence of God in its 
government and judicial proceedings. 

“20. The conferring of the rights of citizenship on aliens 
without regard to length of residence or intelligence. 

“21. The arming of all so-called ‘toilers’ and the disarming 
of all persons who had succeeded in acquiring property. 

“22. The discrimination in favor of residents of cities and 
against residents of the rural districts through giving residents 
of cities five times as much voting power as is accorded to resi- 
dents of rural districts in such elections as are permitted. 

23. The disfranchisement of all persons employing any other 
person in connection with their business. 

“24. The. disfranchisement of all persons 
interest, or dividends. 

“25. The disfranchisement of all merchants, traders, and 
commercial agents. 3 

“26. The disfranchisement of all priests, clergymen, or em- 
ployees of churches and religious bodies. 

“27. The denial of the existence of any inalienable rights in 
the individual citizen. 

“28. The establishment of a judicial system exercising auto- 
cratic power, convicting persons, and imposing penalties in their 
absence and without opportunity to be heard, and even adopting 
the death penalty for numerous crimes and misdemeanors. 

„29. The inauguration of a reign of fear, terrorism, and 
violence.” 

Of course the dictatorship of the proletariat was first estab- 
lished by the sword and bayonet, and is maintained by the red 
army. Mr. Lenin, the dictator, who has long been a disciple 
of Karl Marx, had the opportunity of writing the laws for this 
new communist government without much interference from 
parliamentary bodies. The constitution and laws are the work 
of idealists—dreamers, 

Russia is to-day as nearly a perfect communist government 
as its leaders can make it. There she stands in all her misery, 
that other nations may look upon her and see how they like the 
sample. 

In the past we have had only the glowing pictures of Utopian 
dreams drawn by imaginative writers to contemplate. But to- 
day we can look at starving Russia, a country of extensive do- 
main and 180,000,000 people, absolutely. governed, controlled, 
and dominated by communists. 
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What would the communists, or Bolsheviki, or the I. W. W. But working within many of the unions are men who are 


do to this country if they ever got control? 

Well, there is Russia. You can see what they have done to 
her. They would undoubtedly endeavor to do as much for us. 

I do not think for one single minute that Bolshevism in any 
form will ever get control in this country. 

But the reason that it will not is no fault of its friends. The 
reason is that the common people of America are wise, intelli- 
gent, and are on guard, 

However, Bolsheyism, now sulking in the dark in America, 
may show its head some unhappy day. That it has many sup- 
porters in America this very day is a well-known fact. 

I have heard a United States official who had been in Russia 
say that there were more real Bolshevists in the United States 
to-day than there are in Russia. He estimates that there are 
no more than 800,000 real, sincere Bolshevists in Russia, and that 
these 300,000 rule that country through the red army and the 
red terror. He estimates that there are at least 300,000 Bol- 
shevists in the United States. 

The Senate hearings brought out some interesting things, 
showing the close relationship between the Bolshevists of 
Russia and the United States. Albert R. Williams, a com- 
munist back from Russia, stated that there are 100,000 people 
in Russia who have lived in_the United States and at least 
5,000 of these are connected with the soviet government. He 
said that you can go into a soviet meeting anywhere in Russia 
and ask for some one who can speak English and you will find 
one or more persons who have been in this country and have 
returned to Russia. Strange to say, these folks have not car- 
ried back to Russia an exalted opinion of our form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Williams says that the soviet form of government, 
so far as it originated in the mind of one man, was planned 
by an American, Daniel de Leon. 

Others have testified that there are 500,000 Russians in New 
York City to-day and many of them are Left Wing Socialists 
and communists. The Federation of Russian Workers in Amer- 
ica is made up of various unions and organizations of Russian 
workers. These people are practically all communists. They 
are all in hearty sympathy with Bolshevik Russia. 

John Reed, well known in Colorado for his radical publicity 
during the coal strike in 1914, testified before this committee 
that he had been in Russia several times, had aided the Bol- 
shevik government in its propaganda, and had interpreted into 
English many of the decrees used at the hearings. This same 
John Reed was in Chicago as late as August 31, 1919, when he 
helped to organize the Communist Labor Party of America. 
Reed has since returned to Russia. 

Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, duly appointed “ representative in 
the United States of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Re- 
public,” has given some interesting testimony before a Senate 
committee. Since January, 1919, he has maintained official 
headquarters in New York and Washington. He has an admitted 
staff of 35 people, most all communists of more or less note. 
He contends that his chief business in America is to encourage 
trade with Russia. But he has spoken before many of the most 
radical societies in New York and elsewhere, has contributed to 
the radical press, and has been in close touch with many of the 
radicals in and out of jail in this country. 

Couriers pass back and forth between soviet Russia and 
America carrying money and messages to and reports from Mr. 
Martens, 

Every now and then Lenin issues a broadside to his com- 
rades in America urging them to arise and take possession of 
the earth—which is theirs. 

In Russia the Bolshevik propaganda ran something like this: 

To the soldiers: “ You want peace; that is simple—shoot your 
officers and go home.” 

To the peasant: “You want the land; there it lies—the 
estates of the Janded proprietors and the former Czar. Take 
the land; it is yours.” 

To the workmen in factory and mine: Take possession of the 
land and its product; operate it to your own profit; it is yours.” 

These admonitions are not far different from many heard by 
the radical leaders of disorder in our own land. 

Russian Bolshevism, with all its agencies and supporters in 
America, will make little headway as such. 

But we should not shut our eyes to the real danger of serious 
trouble from the radicals in this country. 

The great majority of the members of organized labor in this 
country are not Bolshevists nor communists and do not belleve 
in abolishing personal-property rights. All labor, organized 
and unorganized, is anxious, of course, to improve wages and 
living conditions, which is certainly a recognized right. 

I believe that the majority of the leaders of the labor-union 
movements in the country are loyal to the country and are 
opposed to conimunism, 
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openly seeking to disrupt the unions, openly espousing the 
cause of the various revolutionary programs, and active in 
their efforts to start the general strike. Wherever a strike is 
called that bids fair to amount to anything, you find these 
men and the evidence of their work. It was so in Winnepeg, 
in Seattle, in the coal strikes, in the recent steel strike, and 
most apparent in the present outlaw railroad strike. { 

Fortunately for them, these men do not all write out their 
thoughts and plans. But some do, and the hearings before the 
Senate committee contain many pages of incendiary literature 
put out by these men and their organizations. 

One strike leader, whose name has been much in the papers 
recently, wrote a book a few years ago, which, I dare say, he 
now wishes had never been put into print, for it rises up to 
haunt him wherever he starts out to conduct a modern strike 
in an orderly (?) way. I refer, of course, to Wiliam Z. 
Foster, who, in conjunction with Earl C. Ford, issued a book 
on Syndicalism in 1912. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of “an orderly strike! 
conducted in a modern way.” I want to ask him if there is any 
such thing as “an orderly strike in a modern way”? 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman that I 
will insert a question mark after the word “ orderly” when I 
revise my remarks for the printer. | 

Mr. BLANTON. That will be better, then. | 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
read to the committee what Mr. Foster says, but I shall, 
not in order to save time, but I would like to ask unanimous. 
consent to extend my remarks by inserting his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, Í 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Foster was a free lance for 
a while, but more recently announced the policy of “ boring 
within“ the regular unions as the best way to make progress. 

There is much in Mr. Foster's little book that would be 
illuminating to you gentlemen, showing the viewpoint of a 
bunch of agitators working in the name of labor before the 
name Bolshevik became a household term. But all I can take 
time to read you is a part of the chapter on “ The general strike,” 

Mr. Foster says of the purposes and operation of 


“THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


“ By the term ‘ general strike,’ used in a revolutionary sense, 
is meant the period of more or less general cessation of labor 
by the workers, during which period the workers by disorganiz- 
ing the mechanism of capitalist society will expose its weakness 
and their own strength; whereupon, perceiving themselves pos- 
sessed of the power to do so they will seize control of the social 
means of production and proceed to operate them in their own 
interest instead of in the interest of a handful of parasites, as 
heretofore. The general strike is the first stage of the revolu- 
tion proper. 

“The everyday tactics of the workers strongly indicate the 
truth of the conclusion that they will expropriate the capital- 
ists as soon as they learn they have the power to do so. In 
their daily strikes they pit their strength against that of their 
employers and wring from them whatever concessions they can. 
They do not remain long content with these concessions, and 
as soon as they are able they proceed to win more. They are 
insatiable, and when the general strike proves their ability to 
do so they will have no scruples against expropriating the 
capitalists. This expropriation will seem the more natural to 
them then, as they will be fortified by the syndicalist concep- 
tion that the capitalists are thieves and have no right’ to their 
property. 

“The wealthy capitalists themselves will also need generous 
guards. | 

“Syndicalists in every country are already actively prepar- 
ing this disorganization of the armed forces by carrying on a 
double educational campaign among the workers. On the one 
hand they are destroying their illusions about the sacredness 
of capitalist property and encouraging them to seize this prop- 
erty wherever they have the opportunity. On the other they 
are teaching working-class soldiers not to shoot their brothers 
and sisters who are in revolt, but, if need be, to shoot their own 
officers and to desert the army when the crucial moment arrives. 
This double propaganda of contempt for capitalist property 
‘rights’ and antimilitarism is inseparable from the propa- 
gation of the general strike. j 

In all probability the general strike, at least in its in- 
cipient stages, will follow the course that any number of modern 
great strikes have taken. Only a small part of the workers 
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will be organized. This organized fraction, under some strong 
stimulus, will provoke a great strike; vast masses of unor- 
ganized workers seeing an opportunity to better their condi- 
tions and caught in the general contagion of revolt will join 
the strike, organizing themselves meanwhile. The strike will 
spread, society will be paralyzed, and the reyolutionary work- 
ers, perceiving their power, will proceed to put an end to 
capitalism, 

“The success of the general strike does not necessitate the 
voluntary striking of every worker. Modern industry is so 
delicately adjusted and the division of labor so complete that 
if the bulk of the workers in a few of the so-called strategic 
industries—transportation, coal mining, steel making, etc.- quit 
work the rest of the workers would be forced toSdo likewise 
through lack of materials and markets for their products. No 
doubt the workers forced to quit thus, who would be mostly un- 
organized, unskilled, and the oppressed of the oppressed, would 
readily fall in with the program of the revolutionists once the 
general strike was well under way.” 

I could read you pages of modern hair-raising stuff from 
notorious citizens such as Morris Hillquit, who came near being 
mayor of New York City, Bill Haywood, Vincent St, John, and 
John Reed, all three of whom are well known in Colorado, and 
from the platforms of the Communist and Socialist Parties, 
the constitution of the I. W. W., from the propaganda of the 
communist socialist federations, and other radical societies in 
the big cities to show you that the manifestoes of Lenin and 
Trotski haye nothing on some of our own radicals for sheer an- 
archy, except that the pronouncements of the two notorious Rus- 
sians have the effect of law, but the limit on my time forbids. 

Out in the country, where the questions of capital and labor 
are discussed, the term capitalist is wrongly construed as mean- 
ing some imaginary individual who has accumulated or inherited 
millions or billions of dollars. He is far away in the dim dis- 
tance and the extermination of his race would mean little incon- 
venience to most of our people. 

But the fight of the Bolshevist, the syndicalist, the I. W. W., 
the communist, the radical, is not directed exclusively against 
such. It is directed against and would overthrow the system of 
property ownership, the system by which you have saved up 
enough money from your work to buy a home which you hope to 
leave to your son or daughter, by which through thrift, hard 
work, and enterprise you own your farm, or your store, or your 
little shop, or stock in the local canning factory, or flour mill, 
or mine, or oil well, or bank. The new order of things would 
confiscate your savings-bank deposits, your insurance policy, 
your investments, your Liberty bonds. It would put the thrifty 
farmer, the ambitious working man, the successful merchant, on 
a level with the tramp, the sluggard, the shiftless, the rowdy. 

In theory it would do all that. 

In the light of practical experience of the recent past, as well 
as of all ages, the revolution or the general strike would turn 
government into chaos, in which the dictatorship of brute force 
would take the place of law and reason. 

Never in the history of all the world has civilization risen so 
high as it has in this country this very year, and never has the 
opportunity been so great for the boy of lowly birth. Never has 
the working man of any country in any age been so liberally 
rewarded, nor has he been able to enjoy so many of the luxuries 
of life, as he has in America in recent years. 

The man who labors and who would haye his loved ones about 


him in his own home, ambitious for their future opportunities | 
and happiness, should consider well before he lets the seed of | 


discontent sowed by the apostles of darkness take lodgment in 
his heart. [Applause.] 


In their own interest union men should purge their unions of | 
the syndicalist, the I. W. W., and the advocates of the general 


strike, and laboring men of all classes should cling to the lib- 
erties guaranteed by the Constitution. 

All liberty-loving men and women in America are proud of 
their country and their Constitution, the greatest document of 
its kind ever writter by man, and should aid in every lawful 
manner to rid the country of those who preach confiscation and 
violence and would overthrow the Government by force. 

As for Russia, she will in time right herself. Either the peo- 
ple will rise and overthrow the usurpers of authority now in 
control or the present ruling class will grow conservative and 
rewrite the laws in an effort to keep possession of the lands and 
wealth they have stolen from others, 

It was ever thus—the easiest way to keep an anarchist from 
burning down the town is to induce him to buy a home in the 
town. A Socialist with two pigs does not believe in dividing up 
the pigs. America’s safeguard is in her great body of home- 
owning people. Our greatest weapon of defense against bol- 
shevism and kindred ills is to keep wide open the doors of op- 
portunity, 


| Which I feel should not go unchallenged. 


At the same time we should close our gates to the aliens 
who would come here to preach violence, anarchy, and revolu- 
tion; and the citizen who advocates sabotage, the “general 
strike,” syndicalism, and revolution, individually or in the name 
of some radical group or organization, is no better than a com- 
mon criminal and should be treated as such. [Applause.] 

Poor Russia! It matters not what circle of society you moye 
in, nor how you earn your daily bread, the more you look into 
Soviet Russia the more thankful you will be that you live in 
America, and the more anxious to keep America clean. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Casey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, the hour is getting late, and 
having no desire to intrude upon the time of the House any 
more than it is necessary, I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to be permitted to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection ? 

There was uo objection. 

Mr. CASEY, Mr. Chairman, we have now: under consideration 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, the last of the great appro- 
priation bills to be considered by the House during this session, 
I would not take the time of the House at this time were it not 
for the fact that the very distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
recently made two statements with which I can not agree and 
First, he stated that 
because the Committee on Appropriations had refused to appro- 
priate the full amounts estimated by the several departments 
that the Committee on Appropriations, which is in the control 
of the Republicans, had thereby saved the taxpayers in round 
figures about $1,500,000,000. If the reasoning of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] should be followed to its logical con- 
clusion, then the Democrats are entitled to credit for saving to 


‘the taxpayers of the country during a recent session of Con- 


gress, when they were in control, between five and six billions 
of dollars, this being the amount they had cut from the esti- 
mates of the several departments. The other statement is 
this—and I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 1, page 
6413. In the discussion of the reduction of expenses Mr. Goo 
said: 

In making these reductions the several appropriation committees of 
Congress have not been unmindful of the needs of the various branches 
of the Government service, The reductions will not prevent the health- 
ful and vigorous functioning of every needed governmental activity. 

For about a quarter of a century the laboring people of the 
United States had been advocating the creation of a Department 
of Labor, with a Secretary as a member of the President's 
Cabinet. The Congress of the United States, believing that this 
was a proper thing to do, finally enacted a law creating the 
Department of Labor, and the Hon. W. B. Wilson, a former 
honered and distinguished Member of this House, was appointed 
by President Wilson as the first Secretary of Labor. 

As I sat here during this Congress I have wondered why the 
appropriations to the Department of Labor have been cut to 
the bone by the Committee on Appropriations. I never knew 
the reason until the chairman of the committee told the House 
the other day that the Department of Labor was not “a needed 
governmental activity.” Some of us have had our suspicions as 
to why these appropriations had been cut, but never did any 
Member of this House on either side of the aisle, nor did any 
person occupying the high, responsible position of chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations intimate, if not directly 
charge, that the Department of Labor was not “a needed gov- 
ernmental activity.” 

I received on last Friday afternoon a letter from a man by 
the name of Williams, a representative of the Machinists’ Union, 
residing in Allentown, Pa., in which he claimed that because of 
the cut made in the appropriations to the Department of Labor 
a man by the name of Angelo, unknown to me, was compelled to 
discontinue his activities as administrator of an award made by 
the National War Labor Board in a decision rendered by that 
body in the case of the Bethlehem Steel Co. against their em- 
ployees, and that because of this fact in all probability the em- 
ployees, who had honestly earned this money and which right- 
fully belonged to them, may be deprived of about one,million 
and a half dollars in wages earned during the war. 

I went to the Department of Labor on Saturday last to see if 
the statements contained in that letter were correct. I could 
hardly believe that such a condition could exist, I talked with 
the chief of the conciliation division in the department, and he 
informed me that the statements made by Mr. Williams were 
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eorrect. I asked him if it were not possible to find enough 
money to pay the wages of this man until this award had been 
administered, and he said he was very sorry to be compelled to 
say no, that this could net be done, 

The importance of this matter may appeal to the Members of 
the House, even though it does not appeal to the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, when you understand that the 
War Department and the Navy Department have officially ac- 
cepted this man as an official. representative of the National 
War Labor Board and have agreed to recognize him as a person 
who has the right to certify to these departments the amount 
of money due the men working in the Bethlehem Steel plants, 
Of course, the Machinists’ Union could pay this man his salary. 
Outsiders who want to see justice done those employees could 
pay his salary. But neither the War Department nor the Navy 
Department would be justified in accepting a certification made 
to it for the payment of Government funds by an interested 
party or by a party whose salary was paid by any other than 
the Government of the United States. 

I asked the man in charge of the Division of Conciliation if 
it were not possible that some other commissioner of con- 
ciliation be assigned to this work. I was informed that this 
could not be done, because this man had laid out the plans for 
this investigation; he had already prepared a partial report, 
as I understand it, and it would be impossible for a new man 
to go in there and take up this work at this time; and to my 
great surprise I was further informed that notwithstanding 
all of the unrest throughout the country, which we hear so 
much about on this floor day in and day out, that already the 
department had been compelled to furlough a number of its 
commissioners through lack of appropriation, and that unless 
something unforeseen happened the Secretary of Labor would 
be compelled to lay off every commissioner of conciliation 
the first week in June and wait until the appropriations for 
this work are available at the beginning of the next fiscal year 
on July 1. 

It may be, as stated by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, that this is not ‘a needed governmental 
activity,” but I want to say to you, my colleagues, that I 
know of no department of the United States Government, nor 
do I know of any branch or division of any of the departments 
of the United States Government, that are as essential to the 
welfare and well-being and the stabilizing influences of the 
country as the Department of Labor and its Division of Con- 
ciltation. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman mean to say there were any 
estimates in this bill for the commissioners of conciliation in 
the Department of Labor? 

Mr. CASEY. No, I do not; but I do deny the statement of 
the gentleman from Iowa when he says that in making these 
reductions the several appropriating committees of the Con- 
gress have not been unmindful of the needs of the various ac- 
tivities of the Goyernment service, and that the reductions will 
not prevent the vigorous functioning of every needed goyern- 
mental activity. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is aware of the fact that the 
transportation act very largely relieved the commissioners of 
conciliation of all their activities with regard to disputes in 
transportation companies? 

Mr. CASEY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is not aware 
of anything of the kind; neither is the gentleman from Iowa 
aware of anything of the kind, because it is not so. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman mean to say that the trans- 
portation act did not provide for a labor board to adjust those 
disputes? > 

Mr. CASEY. I mean to say it does provide for such a board, 
and I mean to say also that you carry in this very bill now 
under consideration an item for the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation on railroad matters, which is entirely separate and 
apart from the Division of Conciliation in the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the board re- 
cently appointed by the President under the provisions of the 
transportation act have lately applied for an appropriation of 
$400,000 for next year, claiming that they would take over all 
the work of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation of the 
Labor Department so far as disputes in connection with railroad 
and transportation companies are concerned. 

Mr. CASEY. Of course, the gentleman from Iowa, chairman 
of the committee, knows that the board recently created by the 
railroad act can not take from the Secretary of Labor the 
right as provided for in the organic act creating the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which makes the Secretary of Labor a commis- 


sioner of mediation and conciliation. 
that the only work this new labor board will take over will 
be the mediation and conciliation work of that particular branch 
of the Railroad Administration with which the Department of 
Labor had nothing to do. They had their own mediators and 


The gentleman knows 


conciliators. The great difficulty about this whole matter is 
that either those who are charged with the responsibility of 
making proper appropriation for this work do not understand 
or they do not want to understand what the proper functions 
of the Department of Labor are and its proper activities. 

I want to say to you frankly that I have no desire to be 
understood as in any way attempting to make a partisan 
Speech on this matter. I am only interested in seeing that jus- 
tice is done to this department that represents the wage earners 
of the land. Money can be appropriated by the millions and 
hundreds of millions to the Department of Justice and to the 
War Department to put men in jails and penitentiaries, and 
to shoot them down if they go on strike, but no money can be 
appropriated for the legitimate activities of the Department 
of Labor, whose function and duty it is to prevent those strikes. 
[Applause.] 

There are two schools of thought on this question in this 
country. One is to put the fear of might into the hearts of 
the workers, the Prussian system; and I am sorry to say that 
I am afraid that that line of thought is making too much 
progress in this land of ours to be advantageous to it. 

The other school of thought is that we should by education, 
mediation, and conciliation prevent those industrial conflicts 
as far as it is possible to do so, and there Is not a governmental 
activity of the United States that has the right under the law 
to take up these matters other than the Division of Concilia- 
tion in the Department of Labor. 

I also hear much said about our immigration officials, about 
the reversal of some decisions rendered by commissioners of 
immigration, by the Assistant Secretary of Labor. I know 
nothing about the merits of these controversies. I do not know 
whether the Assistant Secretary of Labor is justified in his 
position or not, but I do know that the laws of the land provide 
that the commissioners of immigration shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

I also know that because of a lack of appropriations by this 
Congress to the Division of Conciliation of the Department of 
Labor these responsible commissioners of immigration have 


chad to leave their official stations and go out through the land 


acting as commissioners of conciliation in an effort to try to 
keep down this industrial unrest that we have so much of 
throughout the country. I also know that the assistant com- 
missioners of immigration have been compelled to leave their 
stations and go out and act as commissioners of conciliation, 
because of a lack of appropriations by this Congress to the 
Division of Conciliation in the Department of Labor. I do not 
say that it is a fact, but it is just possible that because of 
your failure to appropriate properly for the Division of Con- 
ciliation in the Department of Labor you have made it neces- 
sary for these responsible commissioners of immigration and 
assistant commissioners of immigration to leave their posts and 
go out and try to keep down the unrest and to settle these 
strikes that come up from time to time; it is just possible you 
have contributed more to this mix-up in the Bureau of Immi- 
gration than anybody I know of. But I hear men talk on this 
floor about labor and about the Department of Labor. i 

Those labor baiters and labor haters who abuse the high privi- 
leges of their responsible position on the floor of the House of 
Representatives by their actions are creating more socialists, 
I. W. W.’s, bolshevists, and anarchists than all the propaganda 
these people could spread throughout the country. [Applause.] 

Congress should be legislating in the interest of the people 
and stop playing polities with this all-important labor question. 
It may be that men who have never had any training in or deal- 
ings with the labor movement of the country are better quali- 
fied to speak in its behalf than they are themselves. It may be 
that the man who is so obsessed with himself and with the 
opinion that the Congress of the United States should be used 
to crush and destroy the American labor movement is a better 
judge of what should be done for these people than they are; 
but I doubt it. . 

Woe be the day when those in this Congress and out of it 
who are seeking to destroy the American labor movement suc- 
ceed. Once you destroy the militant, well-disciplined organiza- 
tion of wage earners of the United States, you are then inviting 
conditions similar to those in Russia that we hear so much 
about on this floor. 

We are asked to appropriate millions and hundreds of millions 
of dollars for the Department of Agriculture, and I am satisfied 
that they should have every dollar that they can legitimately use. 
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But there seems to be a difference of opinion in the minds of 
some gentlemen on the floor of this House as to the advisability 
of taking care of ‘the children of the land, the men and the 
women who produce the wealth of the land, and the animals 
on the farm. I am not going to take up the time of the House 
by discussing that phase of it, only to say that when you let the 
men and women who produce the wealth of this land of ours 
understand that the cattle in the fields are entitled to more 
consideration than they are, you will then be doing something 
that, in my judgment, is very dangerous and may come back to 
plague you. ; 

Who uses this Division of Conciliation that we speak of? Is 
it a labor-organization institution? Do the employees approve 
of it? Do the employers approve of it? Do the civic bodies, 
such as the chambers of commerce and other similar activities, 
approve of the Division of Conciliation? I am not going to take 
the time to read the indorsements received from the large 
employers of the country. But I do want to say to you very 
frankly that there are large employers who are Members of 
this House who can testify to the efficiency and good work 
being done by the commissioners of conciliation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I have heard a great deal said by men who 
knew absolutely nothing about what they were talking, that 
the Department of Labor is a labor union organization; that 
the commissioners of conciliation go out and organize the 
workers into labor unions; and that they sandbag the em- 
ployers into giving the employees an increase of wages and 
better conditions. I am not ready to say, because I do not 
know, whether there eyer has been a man connected with the 
Division of Conciliation in the Department of Labor who has 
done those things, but if there is such a person in the Division 
of Conciliation at the present time, no man in this House will 
do more to remove him from his position than I will, because 
that is no place for such a person. 

Much has been said because some of these men are union men. 
They must be union men to some extent, because if they were 
not they could not get into the meetings of the labor organiza- 
tions, nor would many of the labor organizations have any confi- 
dence in them. Many of the commissioners of conciliation are 
employers, and necessarily so, because many of the employers 
of the country will not meet with or transact business with a man 
who is a member of a labor union. The Secretary of Labor in 
his wisdom has selected as commissioners of conciliation men 
representing both side of the labor question. The commission- 
ers of conciliation, in my judgment, are doing more to eliminate 
the industrial strife that we have in this country than any other 
governmental activity connected with the Government. 

We hear much also about the Americanization of American 
workingmen. We are being called upon to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars for a campaign of that character. The 
American workingman and the American working woman need 
no Americanization from the people who are preaching that 
propaganda. [Applause.] 

The The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. ‘ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. CASEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, in the few moments that 
I have I want to say to you frankly that in my judgment the 
best thing that this Congress can do and the succeeding Con- 
gresses can do is to recognize that the workers of the land have 
a right to organize into labor unions if they so desire; that the 
principle of collective bargaining should be recognized, because 
just as long as Congress and Members on this floor preach the 
doctrine that the employers have the right to organize and the 
right of collective bargaining, and the right to be represented by 
Jawyers and others, and undertake to deny that same right to 
the workers of the land, you are doing something which, to say 
the least, will not be advantageous to the country. I have a 
telegram which I received from Mr. John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, in which he says: 

I am advised that A ti ommi 
propriation for conciliation division, Department aren 88.2400 4 

have in mind that the Department of Labor through this division is 
exercising a stabilizing influence in industry which can be effected in no 
other way. It is my sincere judgment that $100,000 is insufficient, and 
* iy substantial service to the country can be rendered by increas- 

It may be that men like Mr. Lewis, who is representing 
probably five or six hundred thousand miners of the country, 
do not understand these economic questions, but here is his 
telegram, and I want to say that the sentiment expressed 
in that telegram is the sentiment of all of the men at the head 
of those great labor organizations, and is the opinion of a great 
many of the manufacturers of the country. It is the opinion 


of almost every person who has given any thought to this 
question, 

I also want to say that I believe Congress can do no greater 
service to the country than by seeing to it hereafter that the 
appropriations for the Department of Labor and the Division 
of Conciliation are sufficient for them to carry on their work. 

Another thing I want to impress upon you is the importance 
of granting sufficient appropriations to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state in what measure or 
in what particular Congress has established its refusal to recog- 
nize the principle of collective bargaining? 

Mr. CASEY. I do not say Congress, by action; I said the 
Members of Congress, preaching on the floor. 

a * So that was not directed at any legislative 
action b 

Mr. CASEY. Oh, no. I clearly stated that —at least I so 
intended to. 

Mr. WALSH. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY. I had in mind when I made the statement the 
Clayton Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield one minute more to the 


gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY. In conclusion, I want to add that it is import- 
ant also that sufficient appropriation be given to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, because that is the only bureau of the Gov- 
ernment that works out the increase in living costs and the 
wages and working conditions in industry. It is the only re- 
sponsible activity of the Government where the workers and the 
employers alike can go and get an unbiased and authentic 
statement as to the facts. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. it. 
13870, the sundry civil appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. LANKFORD, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. WINco, for to-day, on account of illness in his family, 

“To Mr. Kerrner, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with business in order on Calendar Wednesday, to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that is with the idea 
of the day being granted later? 

Mr. MONDELL. My hope is that next week we may have 
disposed of the more pressing business to such an extent that 
it will make possible an additional day for Calendar Wednes- 
day business. 

Mr. ESCH. Possibly Thursday following Wednesday of next 


week? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is my hope, and if not Thursday, a 
day very soon thereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock a. m., in order to expedite the consideration of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not quite see how we are going to expedite the consideration 
of that measure. We have been meeting here for two or three 
days at 11 o'clock, and we have taken more time on this 
measure than ordinarily. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we are approaching the end 
of the session and gentlemen desire to address the House on a 
variety of subjects. It is important, I think, that they should 
be given that opportunity. 
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Mr. WALSH. I have heard a great many gentlemen say 
that we agree to meet at 11 o'clock before we adjourn; that 
they are obliged to be away and do not know anything about it, 
und come over here at the usual hour. 

Mr. MONDELL. I should regret if anybody missed these 
speeches, but, of course, if one should, he might read them in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it is very unwise to establish meeting 
at 11 o'clock for general debate when debate is not confined to 
the bill. I dislike yery much to run counter to the request of 
the majority leader and the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, but unless there can be some more urgent reason 
given than that, I feel compelled to object. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that to-morrow 
morning, before we go into Committee of the Whole for further 
considerafion of the bill, an agreement will be reached with 
regard to limiting debate. There are quite a number of Mem- 
bers who want to make some speeches at this time. I hope we 
will begin to read the bill before 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon, 

Now, there are some gentlemen who prepared speeches for 
some time, and they feel that this might be the last opportunity, 
and we have been quite liberal because of that, but the gentle- 
men should remember that this bill should be expedited as 
rapidly as possible so as to give the Senate some time for its 
consideration, and as soon as this bill is out of the way it will 
be necessary for the deficiency subcommittee to take up some 
deficiency estimates and hold hearings on them. I hope the 
gentleman will not interpose an objection at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ido not see why the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts should object at this time, because this same little 
bunch of 8 or 10 men who are present now have stayed to close 
the House every evening, and will be here in the morning to 
open it, headed by the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. They have to do it every day, so why should the 
gentleman object at this time? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe if we dis- 
pense with meeting at 11 o’clock on one day during this general 
debate we are going to obstruct the passage of this measure, 
and I feel compelled to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
uppropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1521. An act authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians, 
residing in the State of Washington, to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3164. An act authorizing the Northern Arapahoe Tribe and 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 192. An act authorizing the Crow Tribe of Indians, resid- 
ing in the State of Montana, to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3307. An act authorizing the Ottawa and Chippewa Tribes 
of Indians, of Michigan, to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4046. An act to cancel an allotment made to Mary Crane, 
deceased, embracing lands on the Winnebago Reservation, in 
Nebraska; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3716. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians, 
South Dakota, to the red pipestone quarries, Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3774. An act to authorize the coinage of a Roosevelt 2-cent 
coin; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

S. 3421. An act for the relief of Mabel L. Noble; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3095. An act providing for the ielinquishment of certain 
described property, by the United States, to the city and county 
of San Francisco, State of California; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

S. 557. An act for the relief of Oscar C. Guessaz; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1003. An act Yor the relief of Jesse L. Clay; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 2274. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Charlotte W. Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2554. An act for the relief of J. B. Waterman; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


S. 1661. An act for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 4047. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make an allotment to Pessa, a member of the 
Comanche Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Indians Affairs. 

S. 4205. An act to amend section 4, chapter 1 of Title I, of 
an act entitled “An act making further provision for a civil 
government for Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 6, 1900, as heretofore amended by section 2 of an act 
entitled “An act to amend section 86 of an act to provide a gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Hawaii, to provide for additional 
judges, and for other judicial purposes,” approved March 8, 
1909, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 13677. An act making appropriations to supply a defi- 
ciency in the appropriations for the Federal control of trans- 
portation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 9228. An act to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, 
Minn.; and 

H. R. 12869. An act for the construction of a bridge across 
the Pentwater River or Pentwater Lake, Mich. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Claims: 

Senate concurrent resolution 26. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
‘That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be requested to cancel 
his signature to the enrolled bills: 

S. 1005. An act for the relief of the owner of the steamship Mataa; 


and 
F 8. EAT An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner Henry 0. 
arrett, 

That upon the cancellation of such signature the Secretary of the 
Senate be directed to reenroll said bill, S. 1005, with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out of section 2 the following words: That should 
damages found to be due from the United States to the owner of the 
said steamship Matoa, the amount of the final decree or decrees there- 
for shall be paid out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise e Provided, 

A urther, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to re- 
enroll the said bill, S. 1222, with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
of section 2 the following words: That should damages be found to 
be due from the United States to the owners of said schooner Henry 0. 
Barrett, the amount of the final decree or decrees therefor shall be paid 
out of an money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated : vided,” P 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker,. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, May 5, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to cover “ Refunding internal-revenue collec- 
tions, 1919 ” (H. Doc. No. 749); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting paragraph of legislation authorizing the payment of 
certain sums from the unexpended balances of the appropria- 
tion, “ Miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Fisheries,’ for the 
fiscal years 1918 and 1919 (H. Doc. No. 750) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several caléndars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 730) to amend chaptes 559 of 


1920. 
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the Revised Statutes of the United States, approved March 3, 
1891, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 922), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 46) for the protection of the water supply of the town 
of Sunnyside, Utah, reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 923), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13695) 
granting a pension to Hannah B. Kesler, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
Tials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 13927) authorizing and 
declaring Little Black River to be nonnavigable from the 
mouth; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13928) creating a commis- 
sion to assist in the purchase, sale, and distribution of news- 
print paper in order to insure a supply to newspapers of lim- 
ited circulation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13929) to amend the Army ap- 
propriation act approved July 11, 1919, so as to release appro- 
priations for the completion of the acquisition of real estate in 
certain cases and making additional appropriations therefor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: A bill (H. R. 13930) to authorize the 
establishment of a Coast Guard station on Lake Pontchartrain 
at New Orleans; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 13931) to authorize asso- 
ciation of producers of agricultural products; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. TAGUE: Resolution (H. Res. 543) to ascertain cer- 
tain facts from the United States Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation regarding the refitting and recondition- 
ing of the U. S. S. Leviathan; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13932) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dayton P. Harrington; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13933) granting 
an increase of pension to Walter B. Kelley; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER: A bill (H. R. 13934) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Neal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13935) granting 
an increase of pension to James E. Losey; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13936) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary C. Parsons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 13937) granting a pension 
to Georgianna Curry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 13938) 
granting a pension to Charles G. Sontag; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

-By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13939) granting an increase 
of pension to Martin A. Neff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOPE: A pill (H. R, 13940) granting an increase 
of pension te John Ellis; to fhe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

„ 


PETITIONS, ETC. i 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lai 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3424. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of patients of Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., protesting against a 
cash bonus and asking adjustment of insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3425. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of sundry citizens favoring 
the passage of House bill 1112; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3426. By Mr. JOHNSTQN of New York: Petition of the 
American Legion, College of the City of New York Post, op- 


posing bonus of any form for able-bodied veterans of the World 
War and favoring properly adjusted compensation for those 
wounded or disabled ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3427. Also, petition of executive committee of the One hun- 
dred and seventh Infantry Post, American Legion of New York, 
urging better provisions for disabled soldiers and sailors of 
the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3428. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of Custer County Divi- 
sion of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America against compulsory military training and in con- 
2 with other legislation; to the Committee on Military 


3429. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Disabled Men's 
Bureau of Service and Legislative Relief, Washington, D. C., 
regarding bonus for disabled men; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3430. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Augustus P. Gardner Post, 
American Legion, protesting against soldier’s bonus legislation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3431. Also, petition of Philadelphia Trade Association, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the passage of House 
bill 12320; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

3432. Also, petition of Commercial Federation of Los Angeles, 
Calif., protesting against the bill introduced by Senator McNary 
requiring the cost mark to be stamped by manufacturers upon 
manufactured goods; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

3433. Also, petition of Foreign Trade Club, of San Francisco, 
Calif., urging the passage of the legislation providing for 
Federal incorporation of American companies in China; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3434. Also, petition of Belyea Advertising Co., of’ Auburn, 
Calif., protesting against House bill 12976; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3435. Also, petition of Ivan Parker, of Auburn, Calif., pro- 
testing against House bill 12976; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3436. Also, petition of sundry citizens, favoring the passage 
of House bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3437. Also, petition of United Engineering Societies of the 
Canal Zone, indorsing and urging the passage of the Jones- 
Reavis. bill; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department, 

3438. By Mr. ROWE: Petition by citizens of the State of 
New York, in favor of House bill 13334; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3439. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America and Printers’ 
Local, No. 3, of Roxbury, Mass., urging support of amendment 
to restore appropriation for Bureau of Engraving and Printing; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

8440. Also, petition of Scott Linotyping Co., the Atlantic 
Printing Co., and Henry W. Rowe, all of Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 12976, for a tax on 
advertising; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3441. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of joint board Cloak and 
Skirt Makers’ Union, Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of 
Senate joint resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

8442. Also, petition of United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of 
North America, Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of Senate 
joint resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, May 5, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we desire to perform our task in life upon the 
highest plane we are capable of. We seek to master the 
physical forces and make them our servants. We seek to 
enter the realm of truth, to know the relationship of things 
and power, and we seek above all the realm of the spirit, where 
we may adjust our lives to God, and complete our task by 
fulfilling the will of God. Help us to-day to live upon this 
plane. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 


-day’s proceedings, when on request of Mr. Curtis, and by 


unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 
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NEAR EAST RELIEF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Near East Relief for the year ended December 31, 
1919, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House 
agrees to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 8184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes,” and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 795) to provide for the disposition of public lands with- 
drawn and improved under the provisions of the reclamation 
laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with said 
laws, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 13677) making ap- 
propriations to supply a deficiency in the appropriations for the 
Federal control of transportation systems and to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BALL. I present a memorial from Augustus P. Gardner 
Post, No. 18, American Legion, of Washington, D. C., remon- 
strating against the passage of a compensation or bonus bill 
carrying with it any classification. I ask that the memorial be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Whereas the District of Columbia commander of the American Legion 
has sent to the Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. I8, of the District of 
Columbia, through usual channels, a copy of H. R. 18293, a Dill to be 
known as the national soldiers land settlement, home aid, vocational 
training, and adjusted compensation act, together with the recom- 
mendation of the District of Columbia department legislative officer 
of the American Legion that all District of Columbia ts and their 
members urge Senators and Representatives individually to pass that 
bill at the earliest possible moment and without radical amendment; 


and 
Whereas this is the first occasion upon which the Augustus P. Gardner 

Post has been called upon to cooperate or even to express its opinion 

in the matter of this proposed adjusted compensation ; and 
Whereas this fitting occasion has arisen for the post to take public 

notice and action on this vital question: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Augustus P. Gardner Post is opposed to the pas- 
sage of the national soldiers land settlement, home aid, vocational 
training, and adjusted compensation (H. R. 13293) act because all of 
its provisions are based pr rily upon a monetary tuity for past 
military service. The bonus for past or prospective military service has 
been a recognized evil throughout our history. The payment of such a 
bonus would violate the principle of the fundamental obligation of the 
citizen to render military service to the State in time of war. That 
obligation has no price. 

The bill would impose a financial burden on the country which 
would be economically disastrous and, in the exercise of their sense 
of individual obligation to the community, State, and Nation, the mem- 
bers of the Augustus P. Gardner Post can not approve, and do oppose, 
the imposition of such a burden, The American Legion was not form 
to serve such purposes as this. Nor can the veteran justify a demand 
for a bonus 174 the misdeeds of the profiteer. He should neither protect 
nor imitate the wrongdoer; and be it further 8 

Resolved, That the Augustus P. Gardner Post urges the speedy pas- 
sage of all necessary jegislation for the complete relief of injured vet- 
crans and the widows and orphans of those who died as the result of 
service. It believes that support of this bill by the American Legion 
would be in effect the abandonment by the American Legion of the dis- 
ubled and the widows and pape and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to all Mem- 
bers of Congress in order that 2 my be informed of the opposition 
to the Ar ay the Augustus P. Gardner Post and its reasons therefor, to 
the natio commander of the American Le 
the departments of the American Legion, and to all posts thereof in the 
District of Columbia in the hope that the reasons expressed against the 
bonus may influence them to oppose this bill, and to the press in the 
hope that it may induce due consideration of the reasons against the 
bonus and influence others to take similar action. 


Mr. COLT presented a petition of sundry post-office employees 
of Pawtucket, R. I., and a petition of the Post Office Super- 
visors’ Association, of Providence, R. I., praying for an imme- 
diate report by the Postal Salaries Commission relative to grant- 
ing increased salaries to postal employees, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. : 


on, to the commanders of 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL FOREST. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8210) for the consolidation of lands 
within the Jefferson National Forest, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 575) thereon. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LANDING OF PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. From the Committee on the Library I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 302) authorizing an appropriation for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Proyince- 
town and Plymouth, Mass. 

The House report is adopted as the report of the Senate com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the joint resolution, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to say in refer- 
ence to this report that I was on the commission appointed by 
the two Houses to look into the question of the anniversary cele- 
bration of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The commis- 
sion reported an appropriation to carry out the plans that have 
been perfected by the State of Massachusetts and the others 
that are interested in the celebration, and they agreed to apply 
one dollar of Government money for each dollar that was appro- 
priated by the State of Massachusetts. In fact, I think the 
State has made a larger appropriation than is carried in this 
report. However, it is a great event. Congress has always 
recognized the happening of celebrated events, and I think the 
proposal of the committee is very proper and the joint resolu- 
tion should be passed. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the United States Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the commission) and to be 8 of 11 commis- 
sloners as follows: Three persons to be appointed by the President of 
the United States; four Senators by the President of the Senate; and 
four Members of the House of Representatives by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The commissioners shall serve without com- 
pensation and shall select a chairman from among their number. 

Sec. 2. (a) That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of soy 5 the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum ot 
$400,000, to expended by the commission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this resolution. X 

(bd) One hundred thousand dollars of such appropriation may be ex- 
pended under the direction of the commission and in cooperation with 
the Provincetown Tercentenary Commission, the town of Provincetown, 
Mass., and such other agencies, public or private, as the commission 
may determine, for the purpose of completing and improving the ap- 

roaches to and the grounds of the Pilgrim Monument at Provincetown, 

ass. ; of erecting suitably inscribed tablets or markers in the towns of 
Provincetown, Truro, Wellfleet, and Eastham, and for other work in 
connection therewith, in accordance with plans adopted by the Province- 
town Tercentenary Commission. 

íc) Three hundred thousand dollars of such appropriation may be 
expended under the direction of the commission and in cooperation with 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission, the town of Plymouth, Mass., 
and such other agencies, peste or private, as the commission may de- 
termine, for the purpose of restoring and 8 Plymouth Rock and 
the shore line of the locality adjacent thereto, o N and im- 
8 the burial grounds upon Coles Hill and Burial Hill in Plymouth, 

ass.; of erecting tablets or markers at sporoneiets places in the Old 
Colony, and for other work in connection therewith, in accordance with 
plans adopted by the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission. 

Sec. 3. That no expenditure shall be made or authorized by the com- 
mission until the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has, as determined 
by the commission, expended or contracted to expend the sum of 

00,000 for the same purposes for which the commission may under 
he provisions of this resolution make expenditures. The United States 
shall not be held liable for any cost, expense, obligation, or indebtedness 
on account of the maintenance or upkeep of any property in. respect to 
which any expenditure is made by the commission under the provisions 
of this resolution, nor for any obligation or indebtedness incurred by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Provincetown Tercentenary 
Commission, the Pilgrim Tergentenary Commission, or any other agency 
or officer, employee, or agent thereof, for any purpose for which the 
commission may under the provisions of this resolution make expendi- 
tures. All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed and paid 
open the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 5 by the 
chairman of the commission, but no expenditure shall made or au- 
thorized by the commission except with the approval of a majority of 
the commissioners. 

Sec. 4. That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to issue a special series of postage stamps, in such denominations 
and of such design as he may determine, commemorative of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown 
and Plymouth, Mass. 8 

Sec, 5. That the provisions of sections 1, 2, and 4 of this resolution 
shall expire December 31, 1921. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S 4331) for the relief of Robert F. Caudill; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4332) to exchange the present Federal building 
and site at Gastonia, N. C., for a new site and building (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4833) for the relief of Moore L. Henry; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4334) granting an increase of peusion to Jesse R. 
Oastier; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SALMON FISHERIES IN ALASKA. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I introduce a 
hill to prohibit for the purpose of canning and export from 
Alaska fishing of salmon in the Yukon River, Alaska, its tribu- 
taries, and adjacent waters. With the general purpose of the 
bill and what is to be accomplished by it I am in hearty ac- 
cord, but I do not know enough about its provisions to say 
that I am in favor of the bill as it is. I introduce it that there 
may be an opportunity to be heard before the committee. Such 
bills I think should properly go to the Committee on Fisheries. 
This bill relates, however, solely to fisheries in Alaska, to the 
local situation in Alaska, and I ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

The bill (S. 4330) to prohibit for the purpose of canning and 
export from Alaska fishing of salmon in the Yukon River, 
Alaska, its tributaries, and adjacent waters was read twice by 
title and referred to the Committee on Territories. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment relative to the 
purchase of 5,000 acres of land for a target range at Leon 
Springs Military Reservation, Tex., intended to be proposed by 
. him to the Army appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


INTEREST RATES AND LIBERTY BONDS. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, on Friday last the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] had inserted in the Record a let- 
ter which he had addressed to the Federal Reserve Board 
urging that it take steps to bring Liberty bonds back to par. 
I have here a copy of the reply of the board to this letter, 
signed by its governor, Mr. Harding, and I think it eminently 
proper that it should have a place in the Recorp. I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 8, 1920. 


My Dran Senator: The Federal Reserve Board has given 
careful attention to your letter of April 27, in which you ask 
the board “to consider the injurious effects of raising the 
interest rates in America in its relation to bearing down the 
market value of Government bonds.” 

You refer to the case of an important national bank which 
has on hand an amount of Liberty bonds entirely out of pro- 
portion to its capital and surplus. The board has full knowl- 
edge of the specific case to which you refer, and has in its 
tiles copies of correspondence dating back for more than a year 
between the member bank and the Federal reserve bank with 
which these bonds are pledged as collateral. 

„Fou do not appear to have been correctly or fully advised 
us to the facts. You state that the president of this bank has 
explained to you that his bank “had bought and underwritten 
a much larger volume of Government bonds than they would 
have done normally because of important Government works 
put up in his city. Thousands of employees who were com- 
pelled to buy Government bonds * * + unloaded them on 
the bank when the war suddenly ended,” and that the bank 
“has been unable to sell these bonds on a falling market, and 
the market is falling because the reserve board has raised the 
rate of interest.” 

The board has no information, nor does it believe that em- 
ployees at Government works anywhere were ever compelled 
to buy Liberty bonds, and it does not believe that in this in- 
stance the employees who had subscribed for bonds “ unloaded ” 
them on the bank. The board's information is that when this 
particular plant was shut down after the signing of the armi- 
stice many employees had subscribed for bonds for which they 
had not finished paying, and the bank referred to in your 
letter, through an affiliated institution, assumed these sub- 
scriptions for the original subscribers on terms which resulted 
in a considerable loss to the subscribers and a corresponding 
potential profit to the bank. The bank in question did not 
pursue the policy which was adopted by many others of selling 


at the market Liberty bonds which it could not place with 
investors, large or small, in its community, but seemed to pre- 
fer to hold the bonds. 

Although up to May 1, 1919, the discount rate on member 
banks’ notes secured by Liberty bonds was 4 per cent at eight 
of the Federal reserve banks—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Dallas—and 
was 4} per cent at the other Federal reserve banks, the market 
quotations on Liberty bends had steadily declined, so that the 
average price during the month of April, 1919, of the various 
issues was as follows: 
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Up to November, 1919, these discount rates at the Federal 
reserve banks remained the same, except that Dallas had ad- 
vanced its rate on member banks’ collateral notes, secured by 
Liberties, from 4 per cent to 4} per cent, and it was not until 
about the middle of November, 1919, that rates on this class of 
paper at 10 of the banks were advanced to 43 per cent and at 
2—Cleveland and Kansas City—were advanced to 4} per cent. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that for a period of 12 
months after the fourth Liberty loan member banks in most of 
the districts could rediscount paper secured by Liberty bonds at 
rates lower than the coupon rate, and in the other four or five 
districts at the coupon rate, the bonds had declined to an 
average of about 94. This completely disproyes your conten- 
tion that the Liberty bond market fell because the Federal Re- 
serve Board raised the rate of interest. 

Reverting to the bank referred to in your letter, although 
this institution had on hand unsold in April, 1919, Liberty bonds 
amounting to more than two and a half times its combined capi- 
tal and surplus, and to more than 25 per cent of its deposits, 
and although it was indebted to its Federal reserve bank at 
that time, it more than doubled its holdings of Liberty bonds in 
April and May, 1919, by purchases in the open market, the ad- 
mitted object being to average down the cost of bonds already 
held. This was done in the face of the Victory loan campaign, 
and it is interesting to note that the bank’s subscriptions to 
Victory notes in May, 1919, amounted to just one-third of its 
open market purchases of Liberty bonds in April and May, 
1919. The Victory notes were bought at par while the open- 
market purchases of Liberty bonds were nrade around 94. The 
bank now has no Victory notes on hand, having sold all it 
subscribed for. 

The Federal reserve bank has not been insisting that this 
bank sell its bonds at a loss, but has been insisting that it ad- 
just its affairs so as to lean less heavily upon the Federal re- 
serve bank. 

A glance at the discount rates of all Federal reserve banks 
during the year 1919 and a study of market quotations for 
Liberty bo: juring the year ought to convince anyone that 
the decline ın the market price for Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes has resulted from circumstances entirely beyond the con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal reserve banks. 

In an address made on Friday last before the Academy of 
Political Science in New York, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Leffingwell, in referring to predictions made a year ago 
that Victory notes would shortly go to a premium and that 
Liberty bonds would be selling at or near par within a year or 
two, said: 

Everyone knows why these sanguine expectations have not been 
realized. With the armistice, and still more after the Victory loan, 
one eople underwent a great reaction. Those who had bought 

is as a matter of 3 but not as investors, be; 

pene bonds as so much spending money. Those who had obeyed the 
injunction to borrow and buy Liberty bonds ignored tig eoe lementary 
injunction to save and pay for them. 0 bond in of a 
patriot turned spendthrift was to him a $50 bill to 8 2 Saturday 
night; or, to her, a new hat, and if the $50 bill turned out to be a 
$45 bin, smal! matter. This was the first and most immediate cause 
of the depreciation of Liberty bonds, affecting them particularly, 

There are about $22,000,000,000 of Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes outstanding. They can not be brought back to par by 
artificial methods. Experience has shown that they could not 
be held at par last year by Federal reserve discount rates below 
their coupon rate, and it would be very unwise in the present 
circumstances to establish a discount rate on paper secured by 
these obligations much below the current rates for. money. 

There is a world-wide demand for capital, and the demand for 
bank credit in this country for agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial purposes is heavier than has ever been known before; 
investment demands for new construction, for the maintenance 
and equipment of railroads, and for the financing of our foreign 


he 
ent 
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trade are very great. In the face of all these demands should 
the Federal reserve banks have continued to offer a low dis- 
count rate on paper secured by Government obligations—a rate 
far below the current rates for money—they would have been 
overwhelmed with applications for loans on these securities and 
the volume would prebably have been so great as te have far 
exceeded their utmost lending power. 

While the Federal Reserve Board is authorized and em- 
powered by paragraph (c) of section 11 of the Federal reserve 
act, under certain conditions, to suspend the reserve require- 
ments specified in the act, it believes that this power is granted 
it for emergency purposes and that it is not the intent of the 
act that the Federal reserve banks be permitted to operate as a 
general rule with reserves below the legal minimum, The board 
therefore has taken and must continue to take such steps as in 
its judgment may be necessary to enable the Federal reserve 
banks to function normally with reserves not below the mini- 
muf required by section 16 of the Federal reserve act. In view 
of the provisions in that section for the redemption of Federal 
reserve notes outstanding, it is important that these reserves be 
maintained. 

Ordinarily in the early months of the year there is liquida- 
tion, and discount rates work to a lower basis. There has been 
no let-up, however, in demands upon banks for credit during 
the present year; the total of discounted and purchased bills 
held by all Federal reserve banks on December 26, 1919, 
amounted to $2,780,090,000; on April 27 the total was $2,888,- 
748,000. While some may argue from this that the advance in 
discount rates made by the Federal reserve banks on January 
23 has not been effective, the board is firmly of the opinion that 
had these advances not been made the demands upon the Fed- 
eral reserve banks would have been much heavier than they 
have been and that the banks would by this time have all been 
below their legal reserve. 

During the year 1919 the board tested the policy of attempt- 
ing to control the credit situation by admonitions and warnings 
without raising rates. While convinced that it is necessary for 
the Federal reserve banks to pay the closest attention to the dis- 
count policies of member banks, and particularly to those which 
are large borrowers, and that it is their duty to impress upon 
the member banks the necessity for the exercise of a discrimi- 
nating judgment in granting credits, the board feels that the 
application of a rate is a vital factor in credit control, and it 
notes with interest your view as expressed in the course of 
your remarks in the Senate on Friday, April 30, that “ when 
aggressive borrowing banks ask in excess of their own reserves 
the Federal reserve bank is justified in imposing a rate that 
will penalize those banks, thus automatically checking the 
abuse! 1% 8” : 

While you do not say so in direct terms, your letter intimates 
that the Federal Reserve Board should adjust its discount rates 
with the view of sustaining the market value of Government 
bonds, but paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act provides that rates of discount to be charged by the Federal 
reserve banks “shall be fixed with a view of accommodating 
commerce and business.” Were rates reduced with a view of 
bringing Government bonds back to par, it is the board's belief 
that the desired result would not be attained, while the demand 
upon the Federal reserve banks would be so great that they 
would have left no resources available for the accommodation 
of commerce and business. As a matter of fact, the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board to curb inflation will in the long 
run result in improving the market value of Liberty bonds and 
a contrary policy of furnishing credit at cheap rates at a time 
like this would impair the market. The value of a promise to 
pay a sum certain at a future date is impaired by the inflation 
Which the board is trying to control. 

In the concluding paragraph of your letter you call attention 
to the “unpardonable and scandalous practice of usurious 
charges current in New York City” on call loans; “the rates 
have been running os high as 30 per cent,” and enter your pro- 
test against this, and call upon the Federal Reserve Board to 
“put an end to this nefarious practice.” 

On March 8, 1920, upon your motion, the Senate adopted the 
following resolution: . 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be, and is hereby, directed 
to advise the Senate what is the cause and justification for the usurious 
rates of interest on coliateral call loans in the financial centers, under 
what law authorized, and what steps, if any, are required to abate this 
condition. 

On March 27, 1920, the board sent a letter to the Senate giv- 
ing the information required by the resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed, The board infers from the reference you make 
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in your letter to the interest rates on call loans that this reply 
has not been brought to your attention, and therefore incloses a 
copy of Senate Document No. 262, which contains the informa- 
tion the board has been able to gather on the subject. 


Very truly, yours, 
W. P. G. Hanpina, Governor. 
Hon. R. L. OWEN, 
United States Senate. 


OREGON NATIONAL FOREST. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2792) to 
enlarge the boundaries of the Oregon National Forest, which 
was, on page 2, line 4, after “empowered,” to insert “in his 
discretion.” 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate concur in the amen 
ment of the House. r 

The motion was agreed to. 


CALLING THE ROLL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. KNOX rose. . 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Giass McCormick Robinson 
Ball Gronna McKellar Sheppard 
Brandegee Hale McLean Shields 
der Harris McNary Simmons 
per Harrison Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain Henderson Nelson Smith, Ga. 
olt itchcock New Smith, Md. 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris moot 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nugent Sterling 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman Sutherland 
Ikins Kendrick Page Swanson 
Fernald Kenyon Phelan Thomas 
France Keyes Phipps Townsend 
Frelinghuysen King Pittman Underwood 
Gay Knox Ransdell Wadsworth 
Gerry Lodge Reed Warren 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent, due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS. . I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirp] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, for the purpose of condensing 
my observations to a period of time that I fancy is somewhat 
more reasonable and usually more acceptable, I ask now, in- 
stead of stopping at various points in the presentation of my 
argument, to have inserted in the Record as a part of my re- 
marks a number of authorities which I quote, a number of quo- 
tations from the early fathers, and other quotations. ; 

4 The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so or- 
ered, 

Mr. KNOX. I crave the indulgence of my associates in the 
Senate and ask their permission to present consecutively the 
observations I have prepared, assuring them that I have en- 
deavored to cover all the points, and that in most cases perhaps 
they will find that matters which occur to them will be treated 
of in subsequent portions of my remarks. 

Mr. President, our attention is once more turned to measures 
designed, to bring peace to our country. More than 17 months 
ago the last shot in the Great War was fired. From that time 
until the present we in this country have been living subject to 
an unreasoning war-time rule which is unnecessary in practice, 
unknown in precedent, and anomalous in law. 

The welfare and safety of the Nation imperatively demands 
that we know we have peace. The whole world seethes with 
revolution. Our own Nation is in ferment and turmoil. Force 
and strife are rampant and threaten the destruction not only 
of our property but of our free institutions and even of our 
very lives. And yet we stand, and have stood for months, 
as a rudderless ship foundering in the trough of tremendous 
seas. We must not dare longer to delay a return to the or- 
dered government of peace; we must not hazard a further 

ement in turning our undivided deliberations to our 
home problems. They are great enough, sir, to tax the utmost 
wisdom which we possess. As a preliminary step, the Execu- 


tive must be returned to his peace-time powers and preroga- 
tives. Need, propriety, wisdom, can not question this. The 
resolution before us is designed to bring us to this. 

As I proceed in my remarks I shall be forced to make ob- 
servations which I wish were not needful, to advert to certain 
conditions and situations which it were infinitely pleasanter 
to blink or ignore, for it is an unwelcome task to judge one 
who has fallen in the public esteem. But the time has come 
when we must speak plainly of facts as they exist, because 
this situation which confronts us can not otherwise be under- 
stood and met. But I assure you that in such judgments as 
I shall pass I shall proceed calmly and without bitterness, 
‘because I entertain only sympathy for the President in his 
illness and sympathy for the country which must suffer under 
him because of it. But, when danger threatens the Nation, it 
must be met forefronted; and he who ventures to intervene 
against the safe and wise course must step aside or be crushed. 
And so, sir, we must proceed now in the rescue of the people from 
their present unhappy state, leaving the weight of censure and 
responsibility for past errors and misadventures to fall where 
it may. 

The course of the President ever since he cruised to Europe 
to participate in the peace conference leaves no chance for 
doubt that he will continue, hereafter as heretofore, to thwart, 
so far as he is able, every attempt on the part of the Senate, 
the Congress, or the people, to take any action immediately or 
remotely affecting in however slight a degree, through change 
or modification, the provisions of the treaty of Versailles as 
it came to us fresh from his signaturé. He has preferred to 
keep the country in an alleged state of war for now almost a 
year rather than abate one jot or tittle of the full measure his 
isolated will had set for the Nation. Constitutional order, 
lawful functions, rights and duties of position, oaths of office 
as affecting the Members of this body, he has noticed only to 
bring into contempt. He has conjured up every power within 
the whole vast executive domain in his efforts to compel this 
Senate to surrender its will and judgment to him, to become 
mere automatons to register his mandate—to approve this 
treaty in its last minutimw of detail as he sent it to us. In 
saying all this I am not, sir, permitting myself to exaggerate; 
I am not allowing myself the license of fervid discourse; I am 
merely recording the simple truth generally admitted by even 
his friends. i 

Now, in the face of this situation it will be idle for us to 
pass any resolution looking to the immediate establishment of 
peace that does not contemplate the unqualified acceptance of 
the treaty, if that resolution requires from the President the 
performance of any act or duty, in order to secure peace, be- 
cause if we do he will, if the statements of his representatives 
are accepted, so delay or ignore that act or duty as to defeat 
the end and purpose of our action, for in his opinion wisdom 
lies only in following the behests of his will. Therefore, if the 
resolution is to be effective, it must be self-operative. Nothing 
necessary to the bringing of peace must be left for his accom- 
plishment. I say this in the belief that what we all seek is 
an actual recognized peace, a resumption of our peace-time 
avocations under normal peace-time conditions, and that we 
are seeking it, not for the mere partisan advantage of certainly 
shifting the burden of responsibility for any failure to have 
peace, but because we honestly believe that peace is indispensable 
to the salvation of this great Government and people. For 
this reason our proposed resolution must stand so that in all 
of its essentials looking toward peace it will be operative 
without any Executive action. This is the first and most funda- 
mental requisite of any resolution which we shall pass. 

But in order to determine accurately whether the resolution 
offered will meet this requirement and will so establish peace- 
time ordered government in this country we must carefully 
consider two factors: First, the international situation now 
existing, together with the rules and principles controlling 
it; and, second, the present domestic situation and the consti- 
tutional principles therein involved. 

I shall devote myself, in the first instance, to these two latter 
matters, in their order, that I may lay a proper basis for the 
relatively short necessary discussion of the resolution itself. 

In this discussion it is necessary, as pointed out in the 
majority report upon the House resolution, to recall that wars 
may be terminated in one of three ways: First, through the 
abstention by both parties from further acts of war, or, as one 
writer puts it, War may silently cease and peace be silently 
renewed” (III Phillimore, 772; II Oppenheim, 323); or, sec- 
ond, war may be ended by the establishment of peace “ through 
a special treaty of peace”; or, third, one of the belligerents 
may completely subjugate his adversary. 

We shall in the present discussion be primarily concerned 
with the first and second of these. 
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Among the instances most commonly named by international 
authorities of the ending of war by the cessation of hostilities 
are the war between Sweden and Poland, where hostilities termi- 
nated in 1716 (III Phillimore, 772), no formal treaty between 
the two kingdoms being concluded for a period of 10 years 
(II Oppenheim, 323); the war between Spain and France so 
ending in 1720; between Russia and Persia, ending in 1801; 
and between France and Mexico, ending in 1867. To this may 
be added the war between Spain and the allied South American 
States in the late sixties. Actual hostilities by the belligerents 
having ceased in May, 1866, Mr. Seward in 1868 instructed 
our representative in Spain to say that— 


The technical continuance of the status of war between Spain on 
the one part, and Peru, Chile, Ecuador, and Bolivia on the other, 
occasions inconvenience to all neutral States, and especially to this 
country, which it is desirable should be terminated by a formal armi- 
stice, (Foreign Relations, 1868, pt. 1, p. 6.) 


Late in the summer Mr. Seward again offered the friendly 
offices of this Government toward a settlement of the difti- 
culty. In the course of the discussion which followed between 
the two nations the Spanish minister took the position that 
“The state of war between the nations exists so long as the 
belligerent and interested parties do not stipulate for peace.“ 
(Foreign Relations, 1868, pt. 2, p. 32.) 

In reply to this contention Mr. Seward pointed out— 


That the Peruvian Government on its part insists that the situation of 
war between herself and allies on the one part and Spain on the other 
has practically come to an end by the cessation of all hostilities on 
either side since the 2d day of May, 1866. (Id., p. 33.) 


And then set out that Spain and Chile (as Peru alleged )— 


have, in the present year, voluntarily joined themselves together in 
peaceful and friendly concert and cooperation in waiving objection to the 
clearance from British ports of ships of war for the respective parties. 


Mr. Seward later added: 


It seems to the President that the occasion has not yet arrived when 
it will be necessary for him to decide the grave question which has 
been raised before this Government between the ministers of Spain and 
Peru, namely, the question whether the war which was heretofore 
waged between those nations has been practically brought to an end 
or not. Frankness, however, obliges the undersigned to say that 


unless some unforeseen circumstances shall soon occur, the time for 
acting upon that question would seem to be near at hand. (Id., p. 33.) 
. . * * . J 


„ 

It is certain that a condition of war can be raised without an 
authoritative declaration of war, and, on the other hand, the situa- 
tion of peace may be restored by the long suspension of hostilities 
without a treaty St peace being made. History is full of such occur- 
rences. What iod of s nsion of war is necessary to justify the 
presumption of the restoration of peace has never yet been settled, 
and must in every case be determined with reference to collateral facts 
and circumstances. 

Thus our own Government is committed tọ the principle 
that war may come to an end by the silent cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

There is no need to discuss at this point the closing of a war 
by a formal treaty, this being the normal method of concluding 
hostilities between nations and so well in the minds of all of us. 

As the conditions under which we entered the war are useful 
to a proper understanding of the international situation as it 
exists to-day, I shall presume to recall the main events. 

What the President finally came to recognize as a war 
against all nations” (address to Congress, Apr. 2, 1917) broke 
by the declaration of war between Austria-Hungary and Serbia 
on July 28, 1914. Between that date and August 18, 1918, the 
war had extended to involve Germany, France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Russia, and Montenegro (Carnegie peace endowment 
pamphlet No. 3, 1914. Signatures, etc., Hague conventions). 

On August 18, 1914, the President issued his famous neutral- 
ity of feeling proclamation, in which he exhorted his fellow 
countrymen as follows: 

The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during 
these days that are to try men's souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as 
well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference 
of one party, to the struggle before another. 

My thought is of America. I am king, I feel sure, the earnest 
wish and pi se of every thoughtful American that this at country 
of ours, which is, of course, the first in our thoughts and in our heart 
should show herself in this time of peculiar trial a Nation fit beyon: 
others to exhibit the tine poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity 
of self-control, the efficiency of dispassionate action; a Nation that 
neither sits in Judgment upon others nor is disturbed in her own coun- 
sels, and which keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and dis- 
interested and 15 3 serviceable for the peace of the world. (State 
Department White Book No. 2, p. 71.) 


In February of the following year, following the announce- 
ment by the German Government that the waters surrounding 
Great Britain and Ireland were to be considered as within the 
seat of war, the President, calling attention to the dangers 
which any such action would have for American commerce, an- 
nounced that— 

The Government of the United States would be constrained to hold 


the Imperial German Government to a strict accountability for such 
acts of their naval authorities and to take any steps it might be neces- 
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guard Vi a to secure 
3 pikara the 8 of t 15 r O AT — rights 
(State Department White Book No. 1, p. 54.) 

Less than two months from the dispatch of that appropriate 
warning a German submarine, after brazen notification of the 
intention so to do, sank the British steamship Lusitania off 
the coast of Ireland. More than 100 American eitizens, includ- 
ing women and children, lost their lives. 

Three days later, on May 10, in an address at Independence 
Hall—of all places in the world—in Philadelphia, the Presi- 
dent, addressing a body of naturalized American citizens, after 
speaking of love and sympathy and justice, “the touch and 
ideal of America,” the consciousness of America—a conscious- 
ness which, I may remark in passing, the terrible sinking of 
the Lusitania had unified and solidified far more than the hap- 
pening of any other single event during the whole war—said: 

The example of America must be a special example. The example 
of America must be the example not merely of peace because it will 
not fight, but of peace use ace is the healing and elevating 
influence of the world and strife is not. There is such a thing as a 
man being too proud to fight. There is such a thing as a nation being 
so right that it does not need to convince others by force that it is 
right. (Hart's Selected Wilson Addresses, p. 88.) 

Three days later than this, and following a storm of protest 
that rocked the whole country to its foundations, the President, 
addressing the German Government regarding the sinking of the 
Lusitania, again bluffed and blustered about “strict account- 
ability,” and closed with the observation: 

The Imperial German Government will not expect the Government 
of the United States to omit any word or any act necessary to the 
1 of its sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United 

tates and its citizens and of arena, E their free exercise and 
enjoyment. (State White Book No. 1, p. 77.) 

The war dragged on its weary way. through the balance of 
1915 and the year 1916. Outrage followed outrage in quick 
succession. We wrote and fumed but took no action. The pen 
was to be mightier than the sword. In December, 1916, the 
President made overtures to, the belligerent governments look- 
ing to the establishment of peace, but nothing came of it. In 
January, 1917, just before he received confirmatory notice of 
what apparently Ambassador Gerard had told him of months 
before, namely, that Germany intended to renew unrestricted 
submarine warfare—and just after his peace move had failed— 
the President delivered his famous “peace without victory“ 
speech in which he said that since statesmen on ‘both sides of 
the controversy declared “it was no part of the purpose they 
had in mind to crush their antagonists" (V Times History, p. 
964) certain implications arose from such assurances. He 
said: > 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. It 
is not pleasant to say this. 


my own interpretation upon it and that it may be understood at 
no other interpretation was in my thought am seeking only to 
face realities and to face them without soft concealments. Victory 


would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed 
upon the vanquished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a stin 
ment, a bitter memory upon which terms of ce would rest, not 
permanently, but only as upon quicksand. ly a. between 
equals can last. — | a ce the very principle of which is equality 
and a common participation in a common benefit. The right state of 
mind, the right feeling nations, is as necessary for a lastin 
peace as is the just settlement of vexed questions of territory or 

racial and nati allegiance. (Hart's Selected Wilson Addresses, p. 175.) 


Two days later Andrew Bonar Law, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, replying to this speech of President Wilson's, made this 
observation: ; 

Our aims are the same as President Wilson's. What he is longing 
for we are ting for, our sons and brothers are risking their lives 
for, and we mean to secare it. (V Times, 1096.) $ 

A little over two months after we were to have “peace with- 
out victory,” we having in the meanwhile broken off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, the President appeared before Con- 
gress, which he had convened in extraordinary session. He 
now, fired with the zeal of a new-dawned idea, declared that— 

The present German submarine warfare against commerce is a war- 

fare against mankind. 
is a war against all nations,” and he advised “that the Con- 
gress declare the recent course of the Imperial German Government 
to be in fact nothing less than war against the Government and people 
of the United States, that it formally a the status of belligerent 
which has thus been thrust u it; and that it take immediate steps 
not only to put the country a more tho: state of defense but 
also to exert all its power and employ all its resources to bring the 
Government of the German Empire to terms and end the war.“ t's 
Addresses, p. 191.) 
As he continued his address the President enlarged consider- 
ably upon his views of the personality and character of our 
enemy. While I have already in my remarks of August 29 last 
ealled these particularly to the attention of the Senate, I desire 
now to repeat them because when taken in connection with our 
declaration of war they have a great and direct bearing upon 
the existing international status. 


a resent- 


The President said: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon 
their impulse that their Government acted in entering the war. It 
was not with their previous knowledge and approval. 

Still further on, asserting that Prussian autocracy— 


has filled our unsuspecting communities and even our offices of Govern- 
ment with spies and set criminal intrigues everywhere afoot against 
our national unity of counsel, our peace within and without, our in- 
es, and our commerce— 
He said: 


We knew that their source lay, not in any hostile feeling or purpose 
of the German people toward us (who were no doubt as ignorant of 
them as we ourselves were). but only in the selfish Resigns of a Gov- 
ernment that did what it pleased and told its people nothing. 

Again, still later— 


We are glad, now that we see the facts with no vell of false pre- 
tense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included; for the 
rights of nations great and small-and the privilege of men everywhere 
to choose their way of life and of obedience. The world must be made 
sufe for democracy. 

And finally he said: 


It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as belligerents 
in a high spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus, 
not in enmity toward a people or with desire to bring any injury 
or disadvantage upon tbem, but o in armed opposition to an irre- 
sponsible Government which has rown aside all consideration of 
humanity and of right and is running amuck. We are, let me say 
in, the sincere friends of the German poopie, and shall desire nothi 


aga 
so much as the early reestablishment of intimate relations of mutua! 


advantage between us. 

Or, to put it shortly,*our purposes as stated by the President 
were threefold: First, the defeat and elimination of the Im- 
perial German Government and Prussian autocracy; next, the 
liberation from their yoke of despotism of the German people 
themselyes—for whom we had nothing but sympathy and friend- 
ship—to the end that they might be masters of their own fates 
and fortunes; and lastly, the reestablishment, as sincere friends 
of the German people, of intimate relations of mutual advantage 
between them and us. ; 

Following that address and after due discussion Congress 
passed the joint resolution which created a status of war be- 
tween the United States and Germany. That resolution reads: 


Whercas the Imperial German Government has committed repeated acts 
of war against the Government and the people of the United States 
of America; Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House o 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
the United States and the Imperial German Government which has thus 
been thrust upon the United States is bereby formally declared; and 
that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States and 
the resources of the Government to carry on war against the Imperial 
German Government; and to bring the conflict to a suceessful termina- 
tion, all of the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States. 

In so far as my information goes, the German Government 
never declared war against the United States. They merely 
accepted the status which this declaration recognized and prob- 
ably created; for it must be remembered that while we inter- 
preted, and rightly so, that German submarine warfare as di- 
rected against the United States was illegal, constituting acts 
of war, the German Government never acquiesced in that view 
and, on the contrary, maintained the legality of all general 
measures taken. 

Thus by Executive pronouncement, and by formal declara- 
tion by Congress, to whom is intrusted the sole right and duty 
to declare war, the hostilities which were recognized as existing, 
and the war to prosecute which all our national resources were 
pledged, was directed against the Imperial German Government, 
not against Germany nor, in terms, against the German people. 
It was the Imperial German Government, and not Germany or 
the German people, which was declared to have “ committed 
repeated acts of war against the Government and the people of 
the United States.” 

While, as I stated in my address of August 29 to this body, 
Congress did not move quite so sure-footedly regarding the non- 
involvement of the German people in this war, yet we realized 
that the real war had to be primarily against the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, which we considered had debauched a great 
people, many of whose kin were among our best, most stalwart, 
and freedom-loving patriotic citizens. 

Thus we embarked upon the war. It is not necessary for our 
purpose now to follow the course of the war either as to mili- 
tary operations or as to legislation enacted. But largely as a 
result of our entry into the war the German forces had by 
November, 1918, been forced into a position where they faced 
overwhelming disaster. They opened negotiations with the 
result that on November 11, 1918, a so-called armistice was 
signed between the German Government and the allied and 
associated powers, the latter being represented by Marshal 


Representatives of the United 
That the state of war between 


1920. 
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Foch, the supreme allied commander, who in signing the 
armistice acted for and in behalf of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the American forces just as much as he 
acted for the French or the British or the Italian Governments, 
The signing of this armistice was announced to the people of 
the United States in the following presidential proclamation : 


My fellow countr , the armistice was signed this a 8 
W. 


ymen 

Everything for which America fought has been accomplished. 
now be ih Tortanate duty to assist by example, by sober, friendly 
counsel, and by material aid in the establishment of just democracy 
throughout the world. (IX Times Current History, pt. 1, p. 362.) 

On the same date the President delivered a message to Con- 
gress in which, after reading the full terms of the armistice, 
he said: j 

The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted these terms of 
armistice, it will be impossible for the German command to renew it. 
(Id., p. 363.) 

A little further he said: 

We know only that this tregical war * * * 

And added— 

We know, too, that the object of the war is attained; 
The arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany, which once 
could secretly and of its own single choice disturb the peace of the 
world, is discredited and destroyed. 

It is necessary at this point to consider the nature of an 
armistice, for this matter has an important bearing upon our 
further discussion and the conclusions we shall reach. 

In common international parlance an armistice is practically 
the same as truce. Indeed, Holland is quoted as saying: 

There is no difference of meaning, according to British usage at least. 
between a “ truce,” an “armistice,” and a suspension of arms.“ (2 
Oppenheim, p. 290.) 

Other writers, however, speak of and distinguish three sorts 
of armistices, namely, suspension of arms, general armistices, 
and partial armistices. (Id.) 

Our own practice seems to place suspension of arms in one 
category and truces or armistices in another category, the two 
latter terms being used seemingly interchangeably. (VII Moore, 
723 et seq.) 

The Hague conventions, both of 1899 and 1907, speak of “ flags 
of truce,” “capitulations,” and armistices.“ The latter is 
defined thus: 

An armistice suspends military operations by mutual agreement be- 
tween the belligerent parties. If its duration is not defined, the belliger- 
ent parties may resume operations at any time, provided always that 


the enemy is warned within the time upon in accordance with 
the terms of the armistice. (Laws and Customs of War on Land.) 


Another article provides: 

An armistice may be general or local. The first suspends the military 
operations of the belligerent States everywhere, the second only between 
certain factions of the belligerent armies and within a fixed jus, 
(Hague Conventions, Carnegie print, p. 121.) 

But in order adequately to appraise the legal value of the so- 
called armistice which we signed with the enemy, we must have 
in mind the nature of a capitulation, which is defined by Hal- 
leck as follows: 

Gag generar are agreements entered into by a commanding officer 
for the surrender of his army, or by the governor of a town, or a 
fortress, or particular district of country to surrender it into the hands 
of the enemy. Capitulations usually contain stipulations with rope to 
the inhabitants of the place which is surrendered, the security of their 
religion, property, privileges, and franchises, and also with respect to 
the troops or garrison, either allowing them to march out with arms and 
baggage, with the honors of war, or requiring them to lay down their 
arms and surrender as prisoners of war. (II Baker's Halleck, p. 354.) 

In view of these definitions, I submit that an examination of 
our armistice will show it is an armistice in name only; that 
in reality it is a surrender, a capitulation by a nation defeated 
beyond all hope of immediate reeuperation. As indicating how 
fully this is true, I wish briefly to recount to you the terms of 
this instrument. 

In the first place it provided for the complete and absolute 
cessation of hostilities on land and sea and in the air on all 
fronts. It provided for the evacuation by German troops of 
all territory held by them outside the limits of Germany as it 
existed at the outbreak of the war, the Allies to have free 
aecess to all territories evacuated. It provided further for 
the evacuation of all German territory west of the Rhine, for 
the occupation thereof by the allied forces, who should also 
occupy the three great strategie cities on the Rhine, Mayence, 
Coblenz, and Cologne, together with the bridgeheads at these 
points. A neutral zone was created 10 kilometers wide along 
the right bank of the Rhine. The nationals of territories occu- 
pied by German forces were to be immediately repatriated. All 
allied prisoners were to be immediately released without reci- 
procity. Large quantities of military equipment and materials 
were to be surrendered, and that you may have an appreciation 
of what this meant I recall to you that it ineluded 5,000 guns— 
2,500 heavy and an equal number of field—25,000 machine 
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guns, 3,000 minewerfers, and 1,700 airplanes. Roads and means 
of communication of every kind, railroads, waterways, main 
roads, bridges, telegraphs, telephones of the territory evacuated 
were to remain unimpaired. Material and equipment were to 
be left in situ as also all military stores of coal and material 
for the upkeep of permanent ways, signals, and repair shops, 
The Germans were to give up 5,000 locomotives, 150,000 wagons, 
all with necessary spare parts and fittings, and 5,000 motor 
lorries, 

The treaties and supplementary treaties of Bucharest and 
Brest-Litovsk were to be renounced. The great principle of 
reparation, which forms so conspicuous a feature in the treaty 
of Versailles, was laid down; Germany was to answer for all 
damage done; restitution was to be made of properties taken. 

In addition to the immediate cessation of naval hostilities 
Germany was to give and did give definite information as to the 
location and movements of German ships; to notify neutrals 
of freedom of navigation in all German territorial waters for 
the naval and mercantile vessels of the allied and associated 
powers. All questions of neutrality were to be waived. Naval 
and mercantile marine prisoners of the allied and associated 
powers in German hands were to be returned without reci- 
procity. All submarines with their complete armament and 
equipment then existing were to surrender in ports specified by 
the Allies and the United States. Submarines which could not 
take the sea were to be disarmed and remain under the supervi- 
sion of the Allies or the United States. Surface warships were 
to be immediately disarmed and interned in neutral or allied 
ports, to wit: Six battle cruisers, 10 battleships, 8 light cruisers 
(including 2 mine layers), 50 destroyers of the most modern 
type. It was under this provision that the great German fleet 
which had been held in German ports during practically the 
whole war was ordered into Scapa Flow. All other surface war- 
ships were to be concentrated at the German naval bases and 
to be completely disarmed. The German Government was to 
designate all mine fields and obstructions. Freedom of access 
to and from the Baltic was to be given, and to secure this all 
German forts, fortifications, batteries, and defense works of all 
kinds in all the entrances from the Cattegat into the Baltic 
were to be oceupied by the Allies and the United States. The 
existing blockade conditions were to remain unchanged against 
Germany, whgse merchant ships found at sea were to remain 
liable to capture. All naval aircraft was to be concentrated and 
immobilized in German bases. In evacuating the Belgian 
coast and ports all port and river navigation material, all mer- 
chant ships, tugs, lighters, all naval aeronautic apparatus, ma- 
terials. and supplies, and all arms, apparatus, and supplies of 
every kind were-to be abandoned by Germany. Black Sea ports 
were to be evacuated. Russian war vessels of all descriptions 
seized by Germany were to be handed over. Neutral merchant 
vessels were to be released. Merchant vessels belonging to the 
allied and associated powers were to be restored. There was to 
be no destruction of ships or materials before evacuation. Neu- 
tral countries, particularly Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Hol- 
land, were to be notified that Germany canceled all restrictions 
placed on the trading of their vessels with the allied and asso- 
ciated countries, and, finally, no transfer of German merchant 
shipping of any description to any neutral flag was to take place 
after the signing of the armistice. 

These provisions are among the more important of those that 
were included in this so-called armistice. Do they, sir, look to 
a mere truce such as obtains between armies when they wish 
to bury their dead? Do they look to mere temporary suspen- 
sion of arms to meet some passing necessity of the belligerents? 
Or do they constitute a practical capitulation of the enemy 
through his surrendering his position, his stores, his munitions, 
and his arms, through his releasing all his prisoners, his sur- 
rendering his entire navy with its personnel, his promising 
reparation for all damage done during the war, by his admit- 
ting in every line his defeat, and by his practically guaranteeing 
under compelling sanctions his intention to cease all hostilities? 

It is true this “ armistice” was fixed for a period of 30 days 
and that it might be denounced by one of the parties upon 
proper notice. But no one can read the document and not un- 
derstand that this provision as to the resumption of hostilities 
was inserted with the idea not that Germany could resume 
hostilities but that in case she unduly delayed or undertook to 
repudiate any of the terms of this armistice that then the 
allied armies should be at liberty to resume active hostilities 
and compel the observance of the terms. 

Surely this document was an armistice only by courtesy and 
in name only; it was as a matter of fact a surrender and an 
admission of defeat by the German forces and the German Gov- 
ernment. It was so understood at the time not only by the 
allied and associated powers but by the German Government 
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and the German people. There was no thought in the mind of 
anyone that Germany could again effectively resume hostilities 
or would dare to try. 

As the President had said to the German Goyernment in his 
note of October 23, 1918, which immediately preceded the ne- 
gotiations for the armistice: 

The only armistice he would feel justified in submitting for consid- 
eration would be one which should leave the United States and the 
powers associated with her in a position to enforce any arrangements 
that may be entered into and to make a renewal of hostilities on the 
part of Germany impossible. (IX Times History, pt. 1, p. 370.) 

And Marshal Foch said, replying to an inquiry as to whether 
the armistice had not been accorded to the German Government 
too soon: 

It was difficult to ask more. Doubtless any general would have pre- 
ferred to continue the struggle and give battle when battle offered itself 
so promisingly, but a father of a 3 could not fail to think of the 
blood that would be shed. A victory, however easy, costs the lives of 
men. We held victory in our grasp, without any further sacrifice. 
We took it as it came. The German high command was not ignorant 
of the fact that it faced colossal disaster. When it surrendered, every- 
thing was prepared for an offensive in which it would infallibly have 
succumbed. On November 14 we were to attack in Lorraine with 20 
French divisions and 6 American divisions. This attack would have 
been supported by other movements in Flanders and in the center. 
The Germans were lost. They te aha pa There is the whole story. 
(IX Times Current History, p. 503.) 

No one knows better than Marshal Foch the situation at the 
time the so-called armistice was signed. No one is better able 
to characterize the document which was signed and the signifi- 
cance of its signature on the part of the Germans. Marshal 
Foch says Germany capitulated, and I challenge anyone to read 
the document and face the facts as they were and as they have 
since developed and deny that this is the fact. It is true that 
armies did not by this document become prisoners of war. It 
is true that they were permitted to retire under arms, but it is 
equally true, as I have already said; that Germany was brought 
to her knees, that she knew it, and that the “armistice” actu- 
ally provided the broad bases upon which the final peace terms 
were afterwards built. 

Thus as a matter of intention and as a matter of fact made 
good by events since happening this armistice was a capitula- 
tion, a surrender of Germany to the allied and associated 
powers, and in very truth it finally and conclusively ended the 
uctual hostilities between the warring powers. 

The President was, therefore, fully justified ingthe statements 
which he made that “the war is at an end,” “the object of 
the war is attained,” “armed imperialism is at an end,“ and 
“ the arbitrary power of the military caste of Germany * * * 
is discredited and destroyed.” 

That everybody understood, including the entire administra- 
tion forces, that the war was ended by the signing of the 
armistice is indicated by a few important facts, to which I 
direct your attention. 

The operations of the selective-service system were imme- 
diately stopped where they stood. No more men were taken into 
the service of the United States. The making of the great con- 
tracts for war materials and equipment was discontinued. The 
shipment of troops and supplies to Europe was curtailed to the 
point of discontinuance. Certain troop contingents already on 
the sea were recalled and disembarked. The training camps 
throughout the country were emptied of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men who had been concentrated there prepara- 
tory to sending them across the ocean. Finally, we began to 
bring back, seemingly as rapidly as the situation permitted, our 
troops who had been sent to France. The war was over; every- 
bedy felt it, everybody knew it. There was, sir, no excuse 
whatsoever for greatly prolonging the domestic status of war 
beyond the signature of the armistice; and the only explanation 
for so doing is a deliberate aim to retain all those autocratic 
compulsory powers with which the Executive had been en- 
dowed for the prosecution of the war, in order that they might 
be used for other purposes. 

But I pass from the practical ending of the war by armistice 
to the ending of the war because of the fact that the power 
against which we declared war no longer existed. Recall at 
this point the words of the President, when he fequested Con- 
gress to declare war, that we had no quarrel or fight with 
the German people and that he wished war declared against the 
Imperial German Government; recall also that Congress, es- 
sentially of the same mind with the President on the fundamen- 
tals of this proposal, actually did declare war, not against Ger- 
many, not against the German people, not against the constit- 
uent German States, but against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, which was solemnly affirmed to have committed acts of 
war against us, and that to prosecute this war to a successful 
termination all of the resources of the country were pledged ; 
recall the whole spirit and feeling of the American people at 
that time which gave substance to this view of the hostilities 


into which we were then about to enter, and then with these in 
mind let us follow succeeding events, 

In the President's note of October 23, 1918, the last but one 
signed by him preceding the opening of negotiations for the 
armistice, he concluded with the following paragraph: 

If it (the Government of the United States) must deal with the mili- 
tary masters and the monarchical autocrats of Germany now, or if it is 
likely to have to deal with them later in regard to the international 
obligations of the German Empire, it must demand, not peace negotia- 
tions, but surrender. Nothing can be gained by leaving this essential 
thing unsaid. IX Times, part 1, 370.) 

Revolutionary disturbances and upheavals in Germany im- 
mediately followed this statement. (IX Times, pt. 1, 385 et seq. 
Id., pt. 2, p. 429 et seq.) At first they appeared to have been 
within the control of the old régime. In fact, on October 28 the 
Kaiser himself appears to have issued a decree authorizing cer- 
tain reforms. But the matter rapidly passed beyond his control. 
The end of the first week in November saw a revolt in the 
navy; on November 9 Prince Max, to whom the reform decree 
had been issued, announced that the Kaiser had abdicated, the 
Crown Prince had renounced his rights to the throne, and had 
set up a regency with Deputy Ebert as imperial chancellor, 
(IX Times, pt. 2, p. 438.) The following Sunday saw a revo- 
lution in Berlin. By the end of the week following this not 
only had the Kaiser abdicated but a round dozen other German 
crowns had fallen. The revolution thus begun worked on. On 
November 28 the Kaiser, from his haven of refuge in Holland, 
issued a formal abdication. During the early weeks of 1919, a 
little more than a month after the formal abdication, elections 
were held for a proposed national assembly, which was to form 
a provisional government and adopt a draft constitution. It 
appears that the radical Bolshevists and the radical pan- 
Germans were in the minority in this assembly, the great bulk 
of whom seemed to have been delegates desirous of creating a 
great German democracy. Premier Ebert delivered the opening 
speech, which began with these words: 

We bave done forever with princes and nobles, by the grace of God. 


Later he said: 


Our enemies declare that they are fighting against militarism, but 
militarism has been dethroned. (Id., p. 432.) 

I shall not follow these proceedings further. They are suffi- 
cient to show that as a matter of fact the Imperial German 
Government ceased to exist with the signing of the armistice 
itself; that from thdt time until the present Germany has 
been governed by some form of democracy, just what form is 
not clear nor is it important; and that within the last month 
an effort to rehabilitate imperialism in Germany resulted in 
quick and dismal failure. 

Thus the Imperial German Government, against which we 
declared war, did cease to exist at the time of the signing of 
the armistice, leaving us from thence on without any titular 
enemy ‘against which to wage a war unless we were warring 
with the German people, and we have clearly estopped ourselves 
to make such a contention. 

Thus from this point of view also the armistice brought us 
not alone the end of hostilities but actual peace. There re- 
mained only the making of arrangements covering the ordinary 
peace-time intercourse. 

That the President liad constitutional authority thus to close 
hostilities I think there can be no question, because as Com- 
mander in Chief he can accept the surrender of the enemy on 
such terms as he sees fit. 

From the moment in which hostilities did end there has been 
no real patriotice purpose served by continuing to consider the 
United States at war, in so far as her domestic affairs were 
concerned. Actual fighting over, the condition to meet which 
the war powers are given and for which Congress had exercised 
them was terminated. A wise statesmanship, an unselfish esti- 
mate of patriotic duty, required the President immediately to 
place this country domestically upon a basis of peace. Such, 
however, was not the course followed. 

One week after the signing of the armistice it was announced 
that the President would sail for France immediately after the 
opening of the regular session of Congress for the purpose of 
taking part in the discussion and settlement of the main fen- 
tures of the treaty of peace.” (IX Times History, pt. 2, p. 1.) It 
was said he probably would not remain throughout the session, 
but that “his presence at the outset is necessary in order to 
obviate the manifest disadvantages of discussion by cable in 
determining the greater outlines of the final treaty, about which 
he must necessarily be consulted,” 

On December 4 the President left for Europe, where he re- 
mained, barring a-short visit to the United States in late Feb- 
ruary and early March of 1919, until the treaty of Versailles 


was signed, on June 28, 1919. 
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I pause long enough to note that of all the negotiators of that 
extraordinary instrument he alone drew around himself the 
cloak of a truly regal description, “ Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States, acting,” not as President of the United 
States by virtue of the powers conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but “acting in his own name and 
by his own proper authority.” 

This treaty so negotiated and signed by the President, as I 
have already had occasion to point out in my speech of August 29, 
specifically provided for the act which would “terminate the 
war.” I will again call those provisions to your attention. 

The last paragraph of the preamble of the treaty reads in this 
wise: 


From the coming into force of the present treaty the state of war 
will terminate. From that moment, and subject to the provisions of 
this treaty, official relations with Germany and any of the 
States will be resumed by the allied and associated powers. 

Two of the final clauses of article 440, the last article of the 
treaty, read thusly: . 

A first procès verbal of the deposit of ratification will be drawn 
as soon as the treaty has been ratified by Germany, on the one hand, 
5 three of the principal allied and associated powers, on the other 

From the date of this first procès verbal the treaty will come into 
force between the hi contracting parties who have ratified it. For 
the determination of all periods of time provided for in the present 
treaty, this date— 

That is to say, the date of the first procès verbal of the de- 
posit of ratification— 
will be the date of the coming into force of the treaty. 

In all other respects the treaty will enter into force for each power 
at the date of the deposit of its ratifleations. : 

Now, as I pointed out in the remarks to which I have just 
referred, the treaty negotiators clearly contemplated provision 
for two conditions: First, that of the termination of hostilities; 
and, second, that of providing for the future peace-time rela- 
tions of the two sets of belligerents, both in respect of terri: 
tory and of indemnity, trade, and commerce. As I have before 
said, it was imperative that the war should terminate for all 
parties at the same time, otherwise the great powers whose 
consent was n in order to bring a termination of the 
war might have found themselves harassed by the military oper- 
ations of lesser powers who for one petty reason or another 
desired to continue hostilities. Such a situation would have 
been undersirable from the standpoint not alone of interfer- 
ence with Germany’s ability to resume normal, economic life— 
an absolute essential for the payment of the vast indemnity con- 
templated by the treaty—but also because it would have been 
impossible for any power to carry on war with Germany with- 
out using as a base of operations either France or Italy, both 
of whom are anxious for and are at peace with Germany, or 
the territory of Russia or the Balkan powers lying to the east 
whose delicate political equipoise would inevitably have been 
upset, possibly again involving the whole world in a great 
conflagration by any military operations on their soil. And 1 
ignore in this connection the legal inhibitions which would have 
been involved with any such obvious violation of territorial 
sovereignty as I have indicated. 

Accordingly, it was the intention to end this conflict, termi- 
nate this war, if and when Germany and three of the principal 
allied and associated powers should have ratified this treaty. 

Finally, this first procès verbal referred to in the treaty was 
deposited in January last after a delay of a little more than six 
months from the signing of the treaty. 

Thus by the terms of the treaty itself, which treaty is now 
with our consent and by virtue of our stipulation come, in that 
respect, into full force and effect, the war has terminated; and 
in this connection I venture to observe that if, as the minority 
report on the House resolution contends, the making of peace is 
an executive function, then the Executive has already acted. 
If it is not an executive function, then Congress may, as to 
appropriate matters, act in a manner to bring peace. 

It has resulted, furthermore, from the deposit of ratifications 
as aboye outlined that Germany and the other powers concerned 
are observing and carrying out the terms of the treaty in full 
detail. So far as I am advised, committees and organizations 
provided for by the treaty have been organized and are func- 
tioning. The various measures of Germany's disarmament, de- 
mobilization, and evacuation of territory, of the holding of 
plebiscites, of the surrender of territory, of the adjustment of 
territorial rights are being carried out to the letter, save as 
they are modified by the mutual consent of the parties. The 
privileges and advantages stipulated in the treaty for nationals 
of the allied and associated powers in respect of trade, com- 
merce, residence, business, and professions are being carried 
out and enjoyed by the nationals of all of the powers, including 
our own, save only where our own citizens are being injuriously 


curbed by the restrictions imposed by our own Government as 
the result of the contention of the Executive that a state of 
war continues between ourselves and Germany. There is 
everywhere, outside of the United States itself, with all of the 
great powers, including ourselyes—save only Russia—peace 
from the recent conflict. The powers say it; the Germans say it. 

Internationally, therefore, we are at peace. Our late allies 
and associates say we are at peace. Our erstwhile enemies say 
we are at peace. All are going forward on a peace-time basis 
under terms and conditions of a treaty negotiated by our asso- 
ciates and us and ratified by them and the enemy. Our Na- 
tional Executive with a stubborn irfesponsibility continues to 
declare we are at war. But as a practical matter the only war 
which he wages is against American citizens and American 
industry. With Germany he wages no war. Not a single shot 
has been fired for more than 18 months. He cooperates in the 
measures of those who are at peace with Germany and who are 
conducting relations under a treaty of peace. The situation is 
so anomalous and so iniquitous, is so fraught with injustice 
and with possibility of disaster, that one can not reconcile it 
with the operations of sane statesmanship. 

Being thus advised as to the international situation, we shall 
see more clearly the domestic condition with which we are con- 
fronted in respect of this war. 

I shall consider this question from the standpoint of broad 
principle rather than that of judicial decision and dicta in 
cases where the matter we now consider was not under direct 
judicial scrutiny, because I feel that if and when the matter 
comes to the Supreme Court it will be considered from the broad 
view of judicial statesmanship as affected by fundamental 
principles and not from the narrow and contracted considera- 
tion of chance remarks or mere precedents. 

In our consideration of the precise questions involved there 
are certain matters, helpful and explanatory, which we shall 
do well to carry in mind. In the first place, it will be useful 
to have in mind at the outset just what war is and what the 
founders of the Government understood it to be. One of the 
best and most logical writers of international law, Westlake, 
says: 

War is the state of condition of governments contending by force. 
(2 Westlake, p. 1.) i 

Hall speaks of the matter as follows: 

When differences between States reach a point at which both parties 
resort to force, or one of them does acts of violence which the other 
chooses to look upon as a breach of the peace, the relation of war is 
set up, in which the combatants may use regulated violence against 
each other until one of the two has been brought to accept such terms 
as his enemy is willing to grant. (Hall, 6th ed., p. 60.) 

Oppenheim says: 

In any case, it is universally recognized that war is a contention, 
which means a violent struggle through the application of armed force. 
For a war to be in e ce, two or more States must actually have 
their armed forces fighting against each other, although the commence- 
ment of a war may date back to its declaration or some other unilateral 
initiative act. (2 Opp., p. 61.) 

These are the definitions of war given by authorities on inter- 
national law. I might continue them indefinitely, but they are 
practically all to the same purpose. 

Without wearying you with long quotations to prove my 
statement, I will say that the framers of our Constitution re- 
garded the term war as haying this same meaning, as is shown 
by the debates in the Constitutional Convention and by the 
writings of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay in the Federalist, 
where, for example, “hostility among nations” is used as 
equivalent to war among nations, and where the sole thought 
and provision concerning war had to do with armies and navies, 
their raising, regulation, support, and their operations. (Fed- 
eralist, Nos. VI, VII, LXXIV.) 

I may pause long enough to remark that it was quite impos- 
sible that the men who framed our Government, who wrote our 
Constitution, should have had any other view than this, for 
of the 40 signers of that great instrument 20 saw actual service 
in the Revolutionary War, of whom 5 served, at one time or 
another, on Washington’s staff. Of these same 20 who saw 
actual service 13 also served in the Continental Congress dur- 
ing portions of the war. Of the 20 signers who did not see 
actual service in the Army 15 saw service in the Continental 
Congress during the war. Thus but 5 of the 40 men who signed 
our fundamental instrument were without experience either in 
the fleld or in the legislative halls during a time of actual war, 
and among those who served in the field and Who participated 
in the drafting of our fundamental instrument were Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Mifin, McHenry, and Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney; and among those who served only in the Continental 
Congress and who were cosigners of the Constitution were 
Franklin, the two Morrises, Wilson, Dickinson, Rutledge, Sher- 
man, and Charles Pinckney. 
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The early decisions of the Supreme Court show it also con- 
sidered that war meant hostilities. 

Mr. Justice Washington, in the case of The Eliza (1800), 
said: 

Every contention by force between two nations in external matters, 
under the authority of their respective governments, is not only war 
but public war. (4 Dallas, 40.) Sows 

Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in The Amelia (1801), discussing 
our possible war status with France, said: 

The whole powers of war, being by the Constitution of the United 
States vested in Congress, the acts of that body can alone be resorted 
to as our guides in this in iry. It is not denied, nor in the course 


of the a ent has it n denied, that Con may authorize 


general hostilities, in which case the general laws of war apply to our 
situation; or partial hostilities, in which case the laws of war, 80 
far as they actually apply to our situation, must be noticed. To deter- 
mine the real situation of America in rd to France the acts of 
Congress are to be inspected. (1 Cranch, 28.) 

No one knew better than the great Chief Justice what the 
waging of war meant, nor had anyone sounder ideas as to the 
seat in which was lodged the power to make war. 

Our Federal practice has accorded with this. Francis Lieber, 
in his code issued during the Civil War as Instructions to Our 
Armies, which governed our military operations after their 
issuance, defines war thus: 

Public war is a state of armed hostility between sovereign nations 
or governments, (VII Moore, p. 154.) 

Thus the essence of war, as defined by all the authorities, is 
armed conflict. There may be cases of the employment of 
armed force where war does not eventuate, for example, the 
entry and occupation of China by the armed forces of the 
powers during the Boxer uprising in China in 1900. But there 
is no case, I believe, where any war has ever existed except 
there have been belligerent operations. It is true, as pointed 
out by Mr. Moore, than whom no international lawyer speaks 
from a more abundant source of knowledge, ripe experience, 
and wisdom, that— 

By the term “war” is meant not the mere employment of force, but 
the existence of the legal condition of things in which rights are or 
may be prosecuted by force. Thus, if two nations declare war one 
against the other, war exists, though no force whatever may as yet 
have been employed. (VII Moore, p. 153.) 7 

But this does not affect the main, proposition that I am put- 
ting before you, namely, that war is essentially a contest be- 
tween armed forces of contending States; that war continues 
so long as the armed forces of these States continue to contend ; 
and that war de facto ceases when the armed contention stops. 
Precedent, logic, and law speak with one voice to this effect. 

I turn now to the war powers conferred by the Constitution. 
Since, as stated by Chief Justice Marshall in the Amelia, “ the 
whole powers of war are “ vested in Congress,” it follows that 
such powers do not reside in any other branch of government; 
and it will be convenient at this stage of the discussion to have 
before us all those pertinent portions of the Constitution—they 
are not long or numerous—by which these powers are con- 
ferred and defined. 

By Article I, section 8, Congress is given the power— 

To define and punis * * offenses against the law of na- 
to declare war * * œ 
land and water, 

To raise and support armies. * * * 


To provide and maintain a Navy. 

To make rules for the government end regulation of the land and 
naval forces. x y 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute tbe laws of the 
Union, 8 insurrection, and repel invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the ap intment 
of the officers, and the authority of training the mili according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 

* . $ 


and make rules concerning captures on 


To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers. vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 


These are the powers granted to the Congress. 

The restrictions imposed on the States in reference to war are 
to be found in section 10 of the article, which reads: 
No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation. 

* * e * * * $ 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, * * * keep 
troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another State, or with a fore power, or engage in war, unless 
actually inyaded or in such imminent danger as will not admit ot delay. 

The guarantieS from the Federal Government to the States, 
which in fulfilling may involve war, are given in Artiele IV, sec- 
tion 4, as follows: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a re- 
publican form of government, and shall protect each of them against 
inyasion. * * > 
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The powers and duties of the Federal Executive in case of war 
are to be found in Article II, section 2, where they are set forth 
as follows: 


The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make freaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
eur. 


The foregoing are all the direct important constitutional pro- 
visions respecting war, and from them must be derived all the 
war -powers of the Federal Government and of its different 
branches. 

Before admitting for your consideration some observations 
by Hamilton and Madison taken from the Federalist, . from 
which we shall get a fairly clear idea of the character of the 
war powers granted, their extent and their purpose, I wish to 
offer a few preliminary observations. 

The foregoing war powers, including the power to declare 
war—and this we must not forget—are to be found in that par- 
ticular part of the Constitution—Article I, section 8—which 
specifies the various subjects and matters as to which Congress 
has the power to legislate. The instrument makes no distinc- 
tion as between those powers or any of them and any otliers 
granted in the same section—indeed, some of the other powers 
precede and some follow—either by grammatical construction, 
by arrangement, or by express provision. Congress exercises 
its power so conveyed, as to one and as to all of the matters 
covered, by making laws concerning them, ‘There is nothing 
to show that any law regarding any of them is to be made in a 
manner different from that followed in making the laws for 
others of them, or that, having been made, it differs from any 
other law made thereunder. There is nothing to indicate 
that as to any of them, a law having been made, it may not be 
revised or repealed. Indeed, the principle necessarily involved 
in any such contention—namely, that Congress huving legislated 
as to any subject within its powers has thereby exhausted the 
power as to that subject so that it may not again or further 
legislate regarding it—is so obviously contrary to sound con- 
stitutional construction—as the instrument has been inter- 
preted from the first—is so foreign to the spirit and genius 
of all legislation in civilized countries, that I should but make 
myself ridiculous were I to attempt to argue it. Therefore, 
whatever law Congress may make it may unmake. Nothing in 
the Constitution, in law, in practice, or in common sense does 
or could forbid this. 

Nor, as is sometimes suggested, is any distinction to be made 
in this regard merely because the effect of some legislation 
is to create a status and of other legislation to enact rules 
for governing or reguiating a status. Unless there is something 
in the Constitution specifically controlling to the contrary—and 
there is nothing—a status may with equal facility be made or 
unmade with appropriate safeguards against retroactivity. 
Nothing contrary to this can be found in the Constitution, nor 
in legal principle or practice. 

With these preliminary remarks, I shall now read from the 
Federalist the observations of Hamilton and Madison regarding 
the character, extent, and purpose of the war powers. 

Hamilton said: 

The authorities essential to the care of the common defense are 
these: To raise armies; to build and equip fleets; to prescribe rules 
for the government of both; to diréct their operations; to provide for 
their support. These powers ought to exist without limitation, be- 
cause it is impossible to foresee or to define the extent and variety of 
national exigencies, and the correspondent extent and variety of the 
means which may be necessary to satisfy them. The circumstances 
that endanger the safety of nations are Infinite; and for this reason no 
constitutional shackles can wisely be imposed on the power to which 
the care of it is committed. This power ought to be coextensive with 
all the possible combinations of such circumstances, and ought to be 
under the direction of the same councils which are appointed to pre- 
side over the common defense. r : 

This is one of those truths which, to a correct and unprejudiced 
mind, carries its own evidence along with it, and may be obscured, but 
can not be made plainer by a ent or reasoning. It-rests upon 
axioms as simple as they are universal—the means ought to be pro- 
portioned to the end; the persons from whose agency the attainment 
8 is expected ought to possess the means by which it is to be 
attained. 

Whether there ought to be a federal government intrusted with the 
care of the common defense is a question, in the first instance, open to 
discussion ; but the moment it is decided in the affirmative it will follow 
that that government ought to be clothed with all the powers requisite 
to the complete execution of its trust. And unless it can be shown that 
the circumstances which may affect the public safety are reducible 
within certain determinate limits, unless the contrary of this position 
can be fairly and rationally disputed, it must be admitted as a- neces- 

consequence that there can be no limitation of that authority, 
which is to provide for the defense and protection of the community, 18 
any matter essential to its efficacy; that is, in any matter essential to 
Si direction, or support of the national forces. (No. 
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The idea of restraining the legislative authority, in the means of pro- 

yapos for the national defense, is one of those refinements which owe 

= on to a veal for liberty more ardent than enlightened. (No. 
Pes * > ė * * . 

Admitting that we ought to try the novel and absurd experiment in 
pont. of tying up the hands of government from offensive war, 
ounded upon reasons of state; yet, 8 7 we ought not to disable 
it from ing the community against the ambition or enmity of 
other nations. 

* * * * . * . 

Let us recollect that peace or war will not always be left to our 
option; that however moderate or unambitious we may be, we can not 
soes upon the moderation or hope to extinguish the ambition of 
others, 

* » e ` * La + > 

To judge from the history of mankind we shall be compelled to con- 
clude that the fiery and destructive passions of war the human 
breast with much more powerful sway than the mild and beneficent 
sentiments of peace; and that to model our political systems n 
speculations of lasting tranquillity would be to calculate on the weaker 
springa of the human gharacter. (No. XXXIV.) (Hamilton's Fed- 
eralist. 8 


Madison said: 


Security against foreign danger is one of the primitive objects of 
civil society. It is an avowed and essential object of the American 
Union. The aes requisite for attaining it must be effectually con- 
fided to the Federal councils. 

Is the parer of declaring war necessary? No man will answer this 
question the negative. It would be superfluous, therefore, to enter 
into a proof of the affirmative. The existing confederation establishes 
this power in the most ample form. à 

Is the power of raising armies and equipping fleets necessary? 
This is inyolved in the foregoing power. It is involved in the power 
of self-defense. 

But was it necessary to give an indefinite power of raising troops 
as 2 as providing fleets, and of maintaining both in peace as well 
as in war? 

The answer to these questions has been too far anticipated in another 
place to admit an extensive discussion of them in this place. The 
answer indeed seems to be so obvious and conclusive as scarcely to 
justify such a discussion in auy place. With what color of propriety 
could the force necessary for defense be limited by those who can not 
limit the force of offense. If a Federal constitution could chain the 
ambition or set bounds to the exertions of all other nations, then indeed 
might it prudently chain the discretion of its own government and 
set bounds to the exertions for its own safety. 

How could a readiness for war in time of peace be safely prohibited, 
unless we could prohibit in like manner the preparations and estab- 
lishments of every hostile nation? The means of security can only 
be regulated by the means and danger of attack. They will, in fact, 
be ever determined by these rules, and by no otbers. It is in vain to 
oppose constitutional barriers to the impulse of self-preservation. It 
is worse than in vain, because it plants in the Constitution itself 
necessary usurpations of power, every precedent of which is a germ 
of unnecessary and multiplied repetitions. (No. XLI.) 

Finally I may be excused if I quote from my own remarks 
made on May 14, 1917, regarding this same general subject. 
I then said: 

“ When the fathers said in the Constitution that Congress 
should have the right to declare war and that it alone should 
have that power, they did not undertake to define what war is 
or what constitutes war. They dealt with a status that was well 
known; and when the Constitution conferred upon Congress the 
right to declare war it by necessary implication conferred upon 
Congress the right to do anything that in its judgment was 
necessary to carry that war to a successful conclusion. 

“The war powers of the Constitution, in my opinion, are dor- 
mant until a status of war is declared by Congress, and then 
they may be exercised without limitation or qualification to the 
extent that the safety of the Nation demands, Of this Con- 
gress is the judge, except as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, in the actual conduct of the war and in a 
case of great emergency or dire necessity, may be compelled to 
act. By this construction of the Constitution, Mr. President, 
the Constitution itself is preserved in its entirety. Indeed the 
exercise of the war power is the only way in which the Consti- 
tution can be preserved. 

* * + * a = > 


Mx position is that the Congress of the United States, after 
a war has been declared, may pass any law which it believes is 
necessary for the preservation of the Nation.” 

This position I still maintain. 

From the foregoing definitions of war, both by general writers 
and by those who participated in building or directing the Goy- 
ernment, from the censtitutional provisions relating to war, 
from the opinions of the constitutional fathers as to the char- 
acter, extent, and purpose of the war powers, we may deduce, 
having in mind our whole constitutional system, certain ele- 
mental principles which mark for us a clear path to safety from 
our present situation. 

We may, to begin with, note the fact that, for the purpose of 
discussing the war powers, the provisions of our Constitution 
may be divided into two great classes: First, those which are 
political—that is, those which deal with the form and branches 
of our Government and the functions and powers of those 
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branches—and, second, those which deal with the rights and 
immunities under the Constitution of private individuals as 
members of our political entity. 

I submit that the first of these, the political provisions, are 
beyond the reach of the war powers. We could not, for ex- 
ample, under any war stress short of the compelling force of 
another conquering sovereignty, in which event we should 
cease to be sovereign, provide that the functions of the Execu- 
tive should be performed by the courts or that the functions of 
the courts should be performed by the Executive; nor could 
we provide that the Executive should perform the functions of 
the Congress. The action of the Continental Congress in be- 
stowing legislative power on the Commander in Chief of the 
Army (Washington) when the Congress fled would not be 
possible under our constitutional system. If this fundamental 
principle of nondelegation of powers did not exist, any admin- 
istration in power could, under the guise of a war measure 
enacted pursuant to the war powers, actually destroy the form 
of government they were sworn to maintain, and fo protect 
which the very war powers they so used are giyen. A contra- 
diction such as this is, of course, untenable, It follows that 
the political provisions of the Constitution are beyond the 
reach of any and all governmental agencies, which have only 
the powers expressly given to them by the people through the 
Constitution, 4 

With reference to those provisions relating to the rights and 
immunities of private individuals the matter lies quite differ- 
ently, as the following brief discussion will show. 

It is fundamental to our system of government that under 
normal conditions the people shall enjoy the utmost freedom 
possible. The Government was framed and exists solely “to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and posterity"; in other words, the Government exists 
to make good our independence demand for “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” To this end the minimum of re- 
straint was levied against the individual. In any and all fields 
of personal action he was given the maximum of freedom. 


Thus we haye complete freedom of the press, freedom of speech, > 


freedom of religion, freedom of contract, freedom for the un- 
trammeled acquisition and retention of property. All of these 
we normally enjoy fully, uninterrupted by and uncontrolled by 
any governmental agency. This is our great birthright for 
which our fathers gave their lives. All other portions of our 
constitutional system were granted and established for the 
prime purpose of making these things certain and secure to us, 

But the constitutional fathers were experienced veterans in 
war, as I have already indicated; they had suffered because 
there was no means of controlling that complete freedom of 
property which we now enjoy; they knew how nearly our inde- 
pendence failed because of their inability to secure from the 
abundance of the people a bare sustenance. Military operations 
were hampered, sometimes failed, because of license in speech, 
The smug opulence of the British soldiery in Philadelphia; the 
hunger, the nakedness, the blood-stained snow of Valley Forge, 
all were poignant evidence of these things. In short, the great 
blessing to the mass in all these things was almost lost by reason 
of the unreasonable and utterly selfish freedom of the few. 

And so from this rich experience the fathers evolved and in- 
corporated into the plan of government the principle that when 
in case of war—that is, in case of actual hostilities with an 
enemy—as our previous discussion has*shown, the needs of 
the mass required, then the rights of the individuals affected 
must give way in order that the same rights might be ultimately 
preserved not alone for the few but for all. Freedom of speech, 
of the press, of religion, freedom of contract and of acquisition 
and retention of property, of the few must give way when the 
needs of the nation at war—engaged in hostilities—required it 
for the good of all. The power by which needed restraints are 
imposed on these liberties is the war power. 

Now, as war powers are bestowed in order that war may be 
successfully carried on, it necessarily follows, and this is vital, 
that such powers exist oniy in time of war; that is, actual hos- 
tilities. Moreover, the extent to which the people are to be 
deprived of their liberties is dependent entirely on the nature 
and extent of the war exigency. The exclusive right to deter- 
mine how great the need, to what extent these liberties shall 
be restrained and which of them shall be touched, is in the 
Congress; and no other branch of Government, either executivé 
or judicial, has authority either to enlarge or diminish in one 


iota the determination of Congress in these matters. And I 


may here observe what indeed is obvious, that in time of war 
Congress enjoys all its peace-time powers as well as its war- 


time powers, and may exercise either or both in its own sound 
uncontrolled diseretion. 

Furthermore, as I have just intimated, since war powers are 
given for the suecessful conduct of war, and for that purpose 
only, it necessarily follows that when the war is ended—that 
is, when actual hostilities cease—the war powers terminate. 
There is no principle of our constitutional system that is more 
vital or fundamental than this. Because if this were not the 
principle, then a mal-minded administration could provoke a 
war, pass war-power legislation bestowing autocratic power upon 
executive officers, and then, hostilities having actually ceased, 
refuse to make formal peace by treaty and so hold the people 
under an intolerable despotism until revolution would be their 
only recourse for relief. But reason and principle are against 
this. From these it follows that when the war is ended by the 
cessation of actual hostilities the war powers ipso facto and 
of necessity at that moment cease, wholly irrespective of any 
action either by the treaty-making power or by the Congress in 
reference thereto. 

And do not understand me to mean by actual hostilities the 
grappling of armies in combat and that only. I know perfectly 
that campaigns must be planned and executed, that long and 
weary marches must be made, that intervals must elapse between 
battles, and that on occasion long periods must interpose be- 
tween active operations. I do not refer to these periods of 
quiescence as war endings. By the ending of a war, the ending 
of actual hostilities, I mean the end of actual fighting, the time 
from which it is evident that the real war is over; but I do not 
include in period of hostilities the longer or shorter period of 
negotiation for peace which may follow. For even in cases 
where, contrary to the condition now existing betaveen us and 
Germany, a state of war continues as between the warring 
powers after the end of hostilities and until the treaty of peace 
is signed, yet even then the war powers of Congress under the 
Constitution as affecting citizens of this Republic at home, 
these war powers by virtue of which our liberties are taken 
from us and a quasi despotism imposed upon us, must cease 
when the hostilities end. This is the only safe and wise prin- 
ciple. If, peradventure, hostilities break out anew in such 
circumstances, before the treaty is concluded, the war powers 
immediately revive and resume their dominance over the peace- 
time liberties. Nor is any new declaration of war necessary to 
accomplish this, because domestically war powers arise by 
virtue ef the fact of war as well as by virtue of a declaration 
of war. 

Now, if the foregoing are correct principles, and I submit they 
are and must be, then since the war powers come into force 
with the beginning of hostilities and become dermant again with 
the end of hostilities it necessarily follows that even Congress 
itself can not exercise those powers before hostilities begin nor 
after they end. And from this it follows that any attempt by 
Congress so to do is illegal and unconstitutional. 

i desire now to make a few observations on the executive 
functions in time of war. 

A little reflection shows that the two functions of Chief Execu- 
tive and Commander in Chief under the Constitution need not, 
of necessity, be intrusted to the same person. That so vesting 
them is wise and convenient I grant at once. 

In times of peace, the President acts primarily in all his 
doings as Chief Executive, charged with administering the laws 
of the land, but he also acts in a limited way as Commander 
in Chief, in charge of such standing army as we may possess. 
But in time of peace He gains no extra powers as Chief Executive 
merely because he is also Commander in Chief, and any pretense 
that he did so would be greeted with such resistance as would 
completely negative the attempt. 

The principle is precisely the same in time of war. The 
President as Chief Executive enforces all legislation passed by 
Congress to carry on the war. He has, in this work, such powers 
and such powers only as belong to him because he is Chief 
Executive; but these powers are not and can not be enlarged 
because he is also Commander in Chief. It follows from the 
principles already discussed that if the war powers have lost 
their dominaney over peace liberties by reason of the ending of 
hostilities, then statutes conferring war powers have ipso facto 
ceased to be operative, and the President loses all powers con- 
ferred by such statutes. 

As Commander in Chief the President’s powers are, of course, 
greatly enlarged in time of war, with or without special legis- 
lation to that end, because as Commander in Chief he has charge 
of the operations of the Army and Navy in the field, and this 
gives-him added powers, in the actual zone of military opera- 
tions, with respect to civilian contact with the Army personnel, 
with respect to civilian property in the tract of hostility, and 
even with reference to the actual control of civilians within and 
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possibly near his lines. If enemy territory be occupied further 
great powers arise in him. But as to the mass of us who are 
outside the zone of military operations, he exercises, merely by 
virtue of his being Commander in Chief, no powers whatever. 
The matter simplifies itself somewhat if we consider the two 
offices lodged in two persons. 

Hamilton explained the root of the matter when he said: 

The President is to be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States. In this respect his authority would be nominall 
the same with that of the King of Great Britain, but in substance mu 
inferior to it. It would amount to nothing more than the supreme 
command and direction of the military and naval forces as first general 
and admiral of the confederacy, while that of the British King extends 
to the declaring of war, and to the raising and regulating of flects and 
armies, all of which, by the constitution under consideration, would 
appertain to the legislature. (Federalist, No. LXIX.) 

That all of the foregoing contentions have not strayed far 
afield is shown by the observations of Mr. Chief Justice Chase 
in his concurring opinion in Ex parte MiNigan, where, speaking 
for himself and Justices Wayne, Swayne, and Miller, he said: 


exce 
conduct of ie That power and duty belong to the President 
as Commander Chief. Both these powers are derived from the Con- 
stitution, but neither is defined by that instrument. Their extent must 
be determined by their nature and by the principles of our institutions, 
The power to make the necessary laws is in Congress; the power 
to execute in the President. Both powers imply many subordinate and 
auxiliary 8 Each includes all authorities essential to its due 
exercise. ut neither can the dent, in war more than in peace, 
r authority of Congress, nor Congress upon 
the President (4 Wall., 139). Both are servants 
of the [rt a Ry ogy will is expressed in the fundamental law. Congress 
tå the conduct of campaigns, nor can the President or any 
commander under him, without the sanction of Con , institute 
tribunals for the trial and punishment of offenses, either of soldiers 
or civilians, unless in cases of a controlling necessity which justifies 
what it compels or, at least, insures acts of emnity from the justice 


of the legisla 
We by no means assert that Congress can establish and apply the 
leclared or exists. 


laws of war where no war has been 

Where peace exists the laws of peace must prevail. 

Gathering up now the points we have so far made: 

First. The war is at an end by virtue of the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, and of the amendments and renewals 
thereof, such armistice being in fact a capitulation ending 
hostilities by the virtual surrender of the enemy, 

In this connection I call attention to the fact that while 
the President read to the Senate the armistice proper, he has 
never placed before this body the annexes referred to in that 
instrument. 

Moreover, it appears front the treaty text—article 244, sec- 

tion 1, Annex III, paragraph 8—that on January 13, 1919, an 
armistice agreement was entered into which included provi- 
sions regarding payments due in respect of the employment of 
ships. This armistice has never been transmitted to the 
Senate, and apparently it has not been printed in this country; 
at least, I have never seen a copy of it. (IX Times, pt. 2, p. 
236.) 
It is recited in article 250 of the treaty that an armistice 
agreement was entered into on January 16, 1919, which pro- 
vided, among other things, for the handing over of material by 
Germany. This has not been transmitted to the Senate nor 
published in this ocuntry, so far as I am aware; at any rate, 
I have never seen a text of it. 

Article 212 of the treaty records the making of a protocol 
dated April 4, 1919, supplementing the armistice of November 
11, 1918. This has never been transmitted to the Senate nor, 
so far as I know, published in this country; at least, I have 
never seen a copy of it. s 

All or a portion of these various armistices and settlements 
or additions thereto are still seemingly operative in whole or 
in part, and so form a part of the treaty of peace of Versailles. 
I have heretofore called attention to the fact that we were 
unable to pass intelligently on this treaty, indeed, we should 
not know its contents, unless we had also these armistices. 

From reports in the public press it appears that on December 
13, 1918, the armistice was extended, in accordance with its 
article 34, until January 17. This extension has never been 
submitted, and I am unaware of its terms. (Times, IX, pt. 2, 
p. 9.) 

On December 14, according to press reports, an amendment to 
the armistice was signed. This may or may not be the same as 
the reported extension of December 13. However that may be, 
it is reported to contain an amendment, which has appeared in 
the press, but it has not been submitted to the Senate. (Id., 
p. 33.) 

On February 16, the press states, a new armistice was signed, 
which contained a number of new provisions, This never has 
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been submitted to the Senate, nor has it been printed in its 
entirety in the press, so far as I am advised, though a summary 
of it has appeared. (Id., p. 412.) 

Each of these has more or less vitally affected the status of 
the parties with reference to peace. Germany has made 
through and-under them that surrender of her military equip- 
ment which practically renders it impossible for her to con- 
tinue the war. They have brought peace between the bellig- 
erents, and yet neither the Senate, in its capacity as part of 
the treaty-making power, nor the people of the country, who 
are so vitally interested and affected by them, have ever been 
advised of their terms. 

I pass on to the other points we have made: 

Second. The war is at an end by the “silent cessation” of 
hostilities, which concluded the war in fact. 

Third. The war is at an end because the Government against 
which we specifically declared war has ceased to exist, and the 
President avowed we had no quarrel with the people behind it. 
Since our declared enemy is nonexistent, we have no one with 
whom to fight, hence no war. 

Fourth. The war is at an end because we, together with our 
associates in the hostilities, negotiated with the people whom 
we had been fighting, now living under a new form of govern- 
ment, a treaty of peace, which provided in terms that the war 
should terminate and diplomatic relations be resumed when the 
treaty came into force; and because the treaty, pursuant to its 
provisions, did come into force in January last, when it was 
ratified by Germany on the one hand and three of the allied and 
associated powers on the other hand. By virtue of the treaty 
and these provisions of it the whole world, including the 
United States, is at peace in fact and in law. 

Thus, so far as our international relations are concerned, we 
are legally and in fact at peace. 

In so far as the domestic situation is concerned, I have shown 
that— 

First.“ War is a state or condition of Governments contend- 
ing by force,” “a violent struggle through the application of 
armed force "—in other words, war is actual hostilities. 

Second. That it was so understood by our constitutional 
fathers, by the great Chief Justice, and by our War Depart- 
lent, 

Third. That the power to declare war was exclusively in Con- 
gress, which created the status of war by a law which, like any 
other law, could be amended, modified, or repealed. 

Fourth. That the purpose of the war powers of the Constitu- 
tion was to give to the National Government the legal power 
and practical ability to conduct a successful war; that is, actual 
hostilities. 

Fifth. That war powers being given to enable the Govern- 
ment suecessfully to wage actual hostilities, the powers could 
not be exercised before a war was legally declared or de facto 
existing, nor after actual hostilities had ceased, and that the 
very fact ‘of ending hostilities ended the war powers without 
any action whatever by Congress. 

Sixth. That the powers of the President came from two 
sources, that of the Chief Executive and that of Commander in 
Chief: that these two capacities were separate and distinct, 
wholly independent one from the other; that the powers of 
neither capacity could be invoked to augment the other; that he 
possessed no extraordinary powers as Chief Executive, save 
only and to the extent such powers were conferred by statute, 
which, to authorize action by him, must be @uly and legally in 
operation. 

It results from all of the foregoing facts and principles that 
the war has ended internationally, both as a matter of faet and 
of law; that domestically the war powers ceased with the end 
of actual hostilities; and that, therefore, we are already at 
peace, both internationally and domestically, without any 
further act by either the executive or legislative branches of 
the Government, ` 

With the status and legal sufficiency of the acts of the execu- 
tive branch performed since the termination of hostilities under 
the terms of the war-time statutes and involving actual war 
powers we are not now concerned. 

The foregoing discussion of facts and principles brings the 
consideration of the resolution to where it becomes largely a 
matter of decision regarding its mere wording. 

The resolution as proposed reads; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the joint resolution of 
Congress passed April 6, 1917, “declaring a state of war exists be- 
tween the Imperial German Government and the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States, and making provisions to prosecute the same, 

„and the same is hereby, repealec and said state of war is hereby 


declared at an end, and the President is hereby requested 
immediately to open negotiations with the Government of Germany with 
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a view to reestablishing fully the 1 relations and commereial in- 
F between the United States and Germany prior to 

The resolution also includes Austria. 

This resolution provides for the repeal of the authority for 
waging war—that is, the declaration of war—thus leaving the 
Executive without the legal power to wage war, and so putting 
us domestically on a basis of peace with our peace-time rights 
and liberties again dominant and fully restored to us. 

I have already shown that the repeal of this declaration of 
war is merely a legislative act, no different in character from 
the declaring of war, and that sound constitutional theory re- 
quires recognition of the elemental principle that Congress may 
modify or repeal any Jaw which it passed. 

As a matter of law and of fact we are, as I have already 
shown, at peace with Germany, first because of the terms of the 
armistice of November 11, 1918, its amendments and renewals; 
second, because of the “silent ceasing " of hostilities; third, be- 
cause of the disappearance, the extinction, of the Government 
against which we declared war; and, fourth, because of the 
negotiation by us and our allies or associates in the war with 
the people who were lately our enemies, and the ratification by 
our allies or associates and our enemies, of a treaty of peace 
which specifically provided both for the termination of hostil- 
ities to be followed by a resumption of diplomatic relations, 
and also for the status that should exist during our future 
peace-time intercourse; which treaty is now in force and ob- 
served everywhere except in the United States, and has in fact 
and in international law brought peace to the whole world, in- 
cluding ourselves. 

Having thus in law and in fact international peace, having 
nothing left but a domestic status of-war created by a legisla- 
tive declaration of war, with no hostilities heretofore or now 
existent or possible in the territory over which this paper-war 
status exists, it is not only legally sound, but economically, 
morally, and patriotically necessary and indispensable that we 
at once repeal the declaration of war and so immediately end 
the despotic war powers with which a power-maddened admin- 
istration continues to misrule this great people. 

Thus peace having come to us in our domestic affairs, there 
will remain for care only the adjustment of our future peace- 
time relationships with Germany. It is probable that prac- 
tically all of the things we would desire from Germany would 
flow to us from the treaty of Versailles even without our par- 
ticipation as a ratifying power. But grant this to be true, yet 
wisdom requires the negotiation of a separate treaty between 
the United States and Germany which should provide reciprocal 
rights and obligations between us and that country alone. 

In presenting the treaty of Versailles to this body for advice 
and consent to its ratification, the President said: 

And in the settlements of the peace we have sought no special 
reparation for ourselves, but only the restoration of right and the 
assurance of liberty everywhere that the effects of the settlement were 
to be felt. We entered the war as the disinterested champions of right 
and we Interested ourselves in the terms of the peace in no other 
capacity. 

An examination of the treaty ferms does not afford a happy 
justification for this statement, for by the treaty we became, as 
one of the principal allied and associated powers, with our as- 
sociates coowners of the following. property, rights, and privi- 
leges: A part of German territory in Europe and of all of Ger- 
many’s territorial overseas possessions; of parts of Schleswig 
in trust for Germany or Denmark; of all the German national 
property, imperial and state, and the private property of the 
ex-Emperor and other royal personages, without compensation 
for that in the colonies, with compensation for that in Nemel; 
of the public utilities in areas ceded to the principal allied and 
associated powers; of all German cables, reaching all over the 
worid: of practically all German merchant-marine shipping and 
of certain portions of her inland shipping; of bonds in the total 
fixed amount of 100,000,000,000 of gold marks, and of a com- 
mitment for an indefinite further issue; of certain amounts of 
gold specified; of German claims against Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey; of a maximum of 200,000 tons of ship- 
ping per year to be built by Germany; and as single* owner in 
our own right of all American securities, certificates, deeds or 
other documents of title, including shares of stock, debentures, 
debenture stocks, or other obligations of any company incor- 
porated in accordance with our laws, as also all materials, and 
so forth, which may have been taken from our citizens during 
the war. 

By this same treaty our citizens became the beneficiaries, 
fully and completely, with the nationals of other allied and 
associated powers, of restrictions accepted, grants made, and 
obligations incurred by Germany with reference to her external 
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commerce in the matter of duties, charges, and commerce restric- 
tions, reciprocity treaties, customs provisions, shipping, freedom 
of transit, free zones, the internationalization of her great 
internal waterways, railway transit, and the Kiel Canal. We 
nre likewise the beneficiaries of the principle accepted by Ger- 
many that Germany is responsible for herself and for ‘her 
allies for all loss and damage to which the allied and associ- 
ated Governments and their nationals have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression 
of Germany and her allies, and this includes—under the broad 
wording of the provision—not alone the loss and damage 
resulting from the operation of Germany and her allies, but 
loss suffered as the result by ‘the allied and associated powers. 

One stands stupefied with amazed wonderment at what we 
might have done in the way of getting if we had not taken 
race ere attitude as a philanthropic disinterested champion 
of right. 

While not now waiving our rights to all the foregoing, 
ultimately we want, sir, only those parts which will provide 
for the compensation of our citizens for the losses they suffered 
because of the war, and those parts which will insure them 
equality of treatment with the nationals of the most favored 
nation in all matters pertaining to residence, business, pro- 
fession, trade, navigation, and commerce, It is to secure these, 
which we have a right to expect and demand, that the proviso 
of the resolution before us is This proviso reads: 


officers. agents, or e 
ll be retaine: 


the Senate, made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of the claims 
against the German Government, of all persons wheresoever domiciled, 
who owe permanent allegiance to the United States, whether such per- 
sons have suffered thro the acts of the German Government or its 
agents since July 81, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their persons 
or property, directly or indirectly, through the ownership of shares of 
stock in German, American, or other corporations or otherwise, and un- 
til the German Government has given further undertakings and made 
eae b 8 to — by and i the pei 1 55 88 
O e Senate, for gran o persons owing permanent allegiance to 
the United States most favored nation treatment, whether the same be 


national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, business pe 
Tession, trade, navigation, and commerce and ustrial property rig ts, 
and confirming to the United States all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and 


es, 
seizures im; or made by the United States during the war, whether 
in respect to the property of the German Government or German na- 
tionals and waiving any pecuniary claim based on events which occurred 
at any time before the coming into force of such treaty; any existing 
treaty between the United States and Germany to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In determining the damages our citizens have suffered, as con- 
templated in this proviso, we must proceed in accordance with 
the established beneficent and enlightened rules and principles 
of international law as they have heretofore obtained between 
«civilized Christian nations. 

To what end has all this juggling with obvious facts and 
universally recognized principles been maintained? The an- 
swer is easy and known to all. The purpose has been to coerce 
the Senate to approve the treaty of Versailles, a treaty that is 
almost universally discredited in all its parts. The majority 
of its negotiators concede this. Its economic terms are impos- 
sible; its League of Nations is an aggravated imitation of the 
worst features of the ill-fated and foolish Holy Alliance of a 
century ago. It promises little but mischief, unless recast on 
such radical lines as will entirely obliterate its identity. 

It has been said that reservations proposed in the Senate 
Americanize the league. This, of course, is not true. A more 
‘accurate statement of the effect of those reservations is that 
they tend to make it safer for America to enter the league by 
refusing to be bound in many important matters by its action. 
But it is not enough that the league shall be made safe for 
America; it must be made safe for all who enter it and safe 
for the world. As I see it nothing could be fraught with more 
danger than any nation having a specially insured relation to 
a league where the other membeps are subject to the dangers 
against Which the immune nation attempts to secure itself. 
The only justification for a league of nations, and at least the 
ostensible purpose of the league embodied in the treaty of 
Versailles, is to secure the peace of the world. The peace of 
the world is not assured but threatened if 31, say, out of 32 
nations so curtail their liberties and sovereignty that a political’ 
council may direct them to do what as free men they will not 
do when the test of allegiance between league and country 
arises. It is by no means the question that the other nations 
may consent to such an arrangement. The real question is, Does 
such a structure rest upon solid foundations? It seems to me 
‘not, as the rights and obligations of those who are associated 


for a common purpose should be reciprocal. If we, by reserva- 
tions, withdraw ourselves from obligations to our associates 
in the league it is rather difficult to find what obligations our 
associates will owe to us, the limited partner. 

I have before me Mr. Balfour's views, expressed on November 
11, 1919, that— > 

If one of us ns ‘to make 
future of the tae of ‘Nations is . . 

From a brilliant article by Mr. Arthur Page—one of the 
many intelligent Englishmen now realizing that the menace 
of the league to English sovereignty and freedom far outweighs 
any material advantages accruing to Great Britain under the 
League of Nations—entitled “ Vienna 1815: Versailles 1919,” 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, I quote: 


Al e of nations and a league 
It is not possible to owe allegiance 
of Nations any more than à man 
he choice must be 


made, and now is the appointed time. How long halt ye between two 


opinions?” God t- that the British Empire will rest true to itself 
and choose aright! Then, and then any will it stand foursquare to 
all the winds that blow, and in saving {self it will also provide the 
og gee guaranty of peace and bring light and hope into a troubled 

These observations apply with even more force to the great 
democracy of the West. 

The Parisian peacemakers should have confined their activi- 
ties to making peace, and then, as soon as world conditions 
permitted participation therein by all peoples, initiated an inter- 
national conference to formulate for submisson to the nations 
of the world with a view to adoption by them an arrangement 
providing for the codification of international law, the establish- 
ment of a court of international justice, and the outlawry of 
war—this arrangement to be as complete, comprehensive, and 
compelling as shall be consistent with human rights and human 
liberty, with the progress of civilization, with the preservation 
and fostering of free institutions, and with the inherent right 
of every people to be secure, to enjoy peace, and to work out 
unhampered its own destiny subject only to like equal rights 
of all other peoples. J 

It remains open to us, so long as we are unbound by the 
proposed discredited covenant, to initiate such an agreement 
among the nations. 

PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, ETC. 

Mr. NEW. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill No. 2. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Gerry McCormick Ransdell 
Borah Gronna McCumber eed 
Brandegee Hale McKellar ony eget 
Ilder Harris McLean Smith, Ariz, 
Capper Harrison McNary Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Henderson Nelson moot 
Culberson itchcock New Swanson 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Norris ‘Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Nugent ‘Trammell 
Elkins Kenyon Overman Underwood 
Fall Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Fernald King Phipps Warren 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pittman 
Gay Lodge Pomerene 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, The Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] moves that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 2. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2) 
to pension soldiers of the War with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, and the China relief expedition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], to 
add at the end of the bill a new section to be know as section 3. 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I will accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will have to do that. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate the fact that there 
are Senators who are impatient of any discussion of the pend- 
ing measure, and I have no doubt that there are beneficiaries of 
this proposed legislation who are likewise impatient. During 


the war Congress accepted the recommendations of executive 


1920. 
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officials with respect to the imperative necessity of appropria- 
tions needed for the prosecution of the war. It was not uncom- 
mon for bills carrying hundreds of millions of dollars to be 


passed through this body with little if any discussion. Of 
course, the committees reporting the bills gave consideration to 
the various items embraced therein. However, it must be con- 
fessed that- there was rather undue haste in the passage of 
many important measures. Perhaps the habit was formed of 
enacting legislation in haste and without discussion which it 
will be difficult to free ourselves from. 

During the present session legislation of great importance has 
been swiftly passed through the Senate. Most of the appropria- 
tion bills have received but indifferent attention, and but little 
if any discussion when they were brought to our attention. 
Years ago, when the revenues of the country were smaller and 
expenditures of the Goyernment modest, statesmen of national 
and, indeed, international reputation scrutinized with the 
utmost care items found within appropriation bills and, gen- 
erally speaking, the measures containing general legislation 
which were presented for action upon the part of the Senate. 

One of the vices of American legislative bodies is the haste 
and lack of consideration attending the passage of important 
measures. Legislation that changes accepted industrial and 
political policies is often rushed through Congress and State 
legislatures without a proper conception of their meaning or 
consequences. Sufficient proof of this statement is found in the 
frequent demands made by the people for thé repeal of all sorts 
of laws. A review of the proceedings of the legislative bodies 
referred to reveals the fact that much of our legislation is frag- 
mentary, incomplete, and often incoherent, and consisting in a 
large degree of modifications or repeals of prior enactments. 
And if an examination is made of the decisions of appellate 
courts of our land it will be discovered that our judicial tribu- 
nals are constantly called upon to construe the imperfect and 
often the unconstitutional enactments of legislative bodies. 

The bill under consideration calls for an annual appropriation 
of millions of dollars. It proposes the establishment and con- 
tinuation of a policy of granting pensions to persons whose 
names for a few days appeared upon the rolls of the military 
and naval branches of the Government, though they performed 
no actual military service and are in perfect health and in the 
enjoyment of large incomes. In other words, it establishes or 
at least reaffirms the policy of granting service pensions. In 
the remarks which I submitted upon this bill yesterday I called 
attention to the fact that it was not, properly speaking, a pen- 
sion measure to provide for those who were wounded or injured 
or received or incurred disabilities in the line of service. The 
bill boldly and broadly declares for the pensioning ef every one 
whose name appears upon the records of the Army and Navy 
during the Spanish-American War. In order to receive the 
pension it is not necessary or essential that the individual 
actually rendered military or naval service or was upon the 
field of battle or in Cuba or the Philippine Islands or where 
any of the forces of the enemy were. There is no requirement 
that the person in order to obtain a pension must have been 
injured while in the service or must be suffering from dis- 
ability of any character or description resulting from such 
service. The bill provides that any person who may suffer 
from any mental or physical disability, no matter how tem- 
porary or how unimportant it is, is entitled to a pension if it 
incapacitates him from the performance of manual labor as 
to render him unable to earn a support. Such mental or physi- 
cal disability may hav® resulted from some accident in private 
employment, or in connection with activities not related to the 
Army or Navy. Indeed; it may be traceable to some accident 
immediately preceding the disability or from some cause wholly 
independent of his connection with the Army. It also provides 
if the disability is permanent he may obtain a pension even 
though the permanent disability is confessedly not traceable to 
the military or naval service but of some recent cause. 

Under this provision any person who enlisted during the 
Spanish-American War and remained in the Army or Navy for 
90 days or more, though no actual military or naval service was 
rendered, and during the entire period such person was within 
the United States may be entitled to a pension if after the pas- 
sage of this bill he is incapacitated from permanent manual 
labor of such a character as to prevent him from earning sup- 
port. If such person had never worked or had a fortune, but at 
any time after the passage of the bill suffered from a disability, 
even though it arose from an accident or some cause wholly 
apart from the service in the Army years ago, he would be en- 
titled to a pension under the terms of this bill. And such is the 
case even though he is the possessor of a large fortune and 
would not have performed manual labor even if no disabllity 
had ever arisen. 


The bill further provides, as was admitted yesterday by the 
Senator from Indiana having the bill in charge, that whenever 
the age of 62 years was reached by any person who served 90 
days or more during the War with Spain or in the Philippine 
insurrection or the China relief expedition, the pension would 
be paid him, and that notwithstanding the fact that he was 
suffering from no disability and was in perfect health and phys- 
ical condition and the possessor of property of the value of mil- 
lions. 

Mr. President, the view prevailed in the country for many 
years, and it is the view now, in my opinion, of many people of 
the United States, that liberal pensions should be paid to all 
who received injuries while in the military or naval service of 
the United States or incurred disabilities which in any way 
incapacitated them from earning a livelihood, but it is the mod- 
ern view of many people that pensions should be paid merely 
because a person was connected for a few days with the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States. In my opinion the 
majority of the American people, when they understand the 
policy which is being fastened upon this Nation, will revolt 
against it. Of course, I appreciate the fact that powerful influ- 
ences are at work to secure the passage of this bill. It will be 
regarded as a precedent to aid in securing the passage of bonus 
measures or other legislation in behalf of those who served in 
the recent war with Germany. 

Let me inquire what difference in principle is there between 
giving a pension for a few days’ service in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and giving a pension for a few days’ service in the 
great World War? If the policy of bestowing service pensions 
is to be adopted, then service pensions should be given to all 
whether their connection with the military or naval branch of 
the United States was recent or more remote. If a man in per- 
fect health, and possessed of wealth and position, who served 
for a few days in the Spanish-American War, is entitled to a 
pension, what reason is there for denying a similar bounty to 
those who served at a later date in like manner? And cer- 
tainly if pensions are granted to individuals who were never 
injured, and whose health is in no way impaired, and who were 
never upon the battle field or away from some safe camp in the 
United States, what excuse can be offered for refusing to give 
pensions to the brave and gallant soldiers who actually fought 
upon the battle fields of France and Belgium and who gave 
months of their lives to actual military service under situations 
which involved constant danger to life and limb? 

I have repeatedly said that I shall be glad to join in any 
rational and just pension bill. I shall be glad to support gen- 
erous provisions for all who were wounded or injured or who 
are suffering in any way because of their military or naval 
services. Indeed, I am willing to go further and support meas- 
ures that will afford relief to those who have served their 
country in the hour of danger, and now, because of their ad- 
vancing years and their physical and mental ailments, are 
incapable of providing for their support and maintenance and 
are without adequate means therefor. And, as I have also 
reiterated, the Government should generously care for the 
widows and orphans of those who gave their lives for their 
country. 

In my opinion this bill will establish a policy from which the 
Government can not escape, and which will culminate in the 
expenditure of not only hundreds of millions of dollars but 
billions of dollars. Already a propaganda is being conducted 
in the United States in favor of giving bounties and gratuities 
to dhe extent of billions of dollars to those who were in the 
war through which we have just passed. Will they not find 
justification for their demands in this character of legislation 
as well as other measures which have received the sanction 
of Congress? 

I propound the question in no critical spirit, Why should a 
man receive a pension who enlisted in the War with Spain and 
went to some camp, and there wore the uniform for a few 
days, rendered no actual military service, did not go beyond 
the seas, did not participate in any battles in Cuba, did not 
go to the Philippines and assist there in overcoming the insur- 
rection and is suffering from no ailments whatever? Why 
should he, when his health is good, when he is the possessor of 
wealth, perhaps to the extent of millions of dollars, and receiy- 
ing an annual income of $10,000 or more, be the beneficiary 
of a pension at the hands of the Goyernment? There may be 
adequate reasons and I am trying to have them pointed out. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the object and purpose 
of the pension system will be prostituted if we go to the extent 
demanded by some persons in our land. 

One provision of the bill is to the effect that any person who 
has attained the age of 62 years shall be entitled to a pension. 
If there were any limitation to the effect that the individual 
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must be suffering from some disability, or is unable to make 
a livelihood, there might be some justification for the bill, and 
I ask the Senator having the bill in charge whether he will 
accept an amendment to the effect that this provision shall 
apply only to those who are suffering disabilities, or who are 
incapable of earning a livelihood? 

Mr. President, while there would still be objections—valid 
and strong—to the bill, I would be inclined to vote for it if this 
suggested amendment were accepted; but if the policy is to 
pension men, regardless of their wealth, regardless of the con- 
dition of their health, and announce baldly and nakedly the pur- 
pose to pension all, regardless of their wealth or of their 
needs, who have attained a certain age, then I must express my 
disapproval of the same. Will the Senator accept an amend- 
ment of the character to which I have just referred? 

Mr. NEW. No, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana does 
not care to accept such an amendment. 

Mr. KING. I had suspected, I will say frankly, that the 
Senator from Indiana would not accept that amendment. I 
have no doubt that the Senator from Indiana has sufficient 
yotes—and votes to spare—to pass through the Senate this bill 
or any other kind of a pension bill. I have no doubt, Mr. 
President, but what any kind of a pension bill can receive the 
approval of a majority of the Members of this body. Appar- 
ently there is such a powerful body back of this measure—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). 
The Senator from Utah will suspend. The hour of 2 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 8078. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar products, to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Fall Keyes Phelan 
Borah France aug Sheppard 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCormick Simmons 
Calder Gay McCumber Smoot 
Capper Glass McKellar Sterling 
Chamberlain Hale McLean Swanson 
“olt Harris Nelson Thomas 
Culberson Harrison New Townsend 
Curtis Henderson Norris 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Overman 
Elkins Kenyon Page 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr, NUGENT, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. Unperwoop, and Mr. WAR- 
REN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Prrirrs, Mr. Londk, Mr. KEL- 
locc, Mr. Pitrman, Mr. HircHcock, Mr. Knox, Mr. COMER, 
Mr. Hanbr Nd, Mr. Sira of Arizona, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. 
KENDRICK, Mr. McNary, Mr. Surerps, Mr. Reep, Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina, and Mr. Pomerene entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado will proceed. 

IMr. THOMAS resumed the speech begun by him on Monday. 
After having spoken for two hours and a half, he yielded the 
floor for the day.] 

f LANDS OF CROW TRIBE, 


During the delivery of Mr. THomas’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pars in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 2890) to provide for the allotment of lands 
of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of thé House, request a conference with the House, and 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by 
the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Curtis, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Spencer, Mr. WALSH of 
Montana, and Mr. Kenprick conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
9155 Kansas what is the status of the so-called water-power 

i 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not a member of that committee. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has charge of that bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Recorp discloses that the conference 
report was agreed to by the House on yesterday. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator from Utah I will say that I discussed the matter a 
short time ago with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
who advised me that the conference report would not be 
brought up in the Senate for consideration before next week. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator from Idaho. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


After the conclusion of Mr. Tnonas's speech for the day, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 6, 
1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 5, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Chaplain Milton O. Beebe, Walter Reed United States Army 
General Hospital, offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may we be wise. May we have understanding 
of the meaning of things. May we give ourselves to the task 
of learning Thy law, and having learned, may we fill each day 
as it brightens with honest endeavor. Thou art forever fulfill- 
ing Thy Holy Word.. May we be among those who are inspired 
with a great expectation. May we ask of Thee in perfect confi- 
dence that Thou wilt grant our petitions. May we seek with 
that quiet assurance that Thon wilt fill us with understanding. 
May we conduct ourselves as men who are looking and ready 
for Thy coming. Give us a keen insight into the events of to- 
day. May we seek to enlarge the religious faculty of our lives 
that everything we do shall speak eloquently of our fellowship 
with Thee. For those who create our laws and formulate our 
policies we ask divine guidance and direction, that our Nation 
may stand in Thy sight and the sight of men as eminently 
worthy. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
RELIEF OF OFFICERS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, sub- 
mitted the conference report on the bill (S. 2448) for the 
relief of certain officers of the United States Army and for 
other purposes, which was ordered printed under the rule. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, a, parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUPRE. I desire to ask the status of the river and 
harbor bill that was passed by the Senate with amendments 
about a week ago. 

The SPEAKER. It is on the Speakefs table. 

Mr. DUPRE. May I inquire from the majority leader if any 
steps are contemplated at an early date to send the bill to 
conference? 

Mr. MONDELL. The chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, the gentleman from Iowa IMr. KENNEDY], is 
home. He has been quite ill and is still ill, I understand. We 
have been very much in hopes that he would speedily recover 
in order that he might be here and serve as the chairman of the 
House conferees. He is very familiar with the bill and an 
exceedingly efficient and effective man, as we all know. We 
need him very much in connection with this matter. This bill 
has been doubled in the Senate. The House is not in favor of 
that increase, and, in my opinion, will not agree to it or any 
considerable part of it at any time this session, and it is very 
important that the chairman of the committee be here if 
possible. 

Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman is aware that the chairman 
has notified a certain Member of the House that he can not 
come? 


Mr. MONDELL. If it should prove to be the case that the 


chairman can not be here, other arrangements must be made. 
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Mr. DUPRE: The gentleman is aware of the fact that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kenwepy], whose speedy recovery I 
also hope for, has notified a Member of this House that he 
ean not be here for the consideration of this conference report? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think he has, and yet the gentleman from 
Towa is a devoted public servant, and if he should recover, if 
he should get better in the near future, he would himself desire 
to be here, as we desire to have him. 

Mr. DUPRE. And I should also want his presence. Do I 
gather from the gentleman as saying that if Mr. KENNEDY of 
Towa can not be here at the end of this week or at the early 
part of next week, which can be ascertained by that time, the 
gentleman from Wyoming will take steps te send this measure 
to conference? 

Mr. MONDELL. Within a reasonable time the matter will be 
taken up. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. It has been on the Speaker’s table 

Mr. MONDELL. Not an unusual length of time. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Not when the gentleman from Wyoming is 
opposed to the legislation. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the contrary, “the gentleman from 
Wyoming” is in favor, and always has been, of the river and 
harbor bill. He is one of the few Members in this House who 
vote for river and harbor bills, and he never has any items in the 
bill for his district. I will say very frankly that the gentleman 
from Wyoming,” and, in his opinion, a very great majority of 
this House, do not believe that the very great increase in the 
river and harbor bill is necessary in the public interest or in any 
way justifiable at this time. 

Mr. DUPRE. The way to adjust that is to send the bill to 
conference and let the sense of the House be taken on the 
subject. As long as the bill remains on the Speaker’s table we 
will never get anywhere, which will not be altogether adverse 
to the views of some of the Members of the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. There will be no loss to the Federal Treas- 
ury from the bill so long as it is on the Speaker's table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the bill H. R. 13890, being 
a bill to regulate the dealing in, distributing, importing, and 
manufacturing of sugar, and to include therein extracts of an 
on in the Christian Science Monitor under the date of 

ay 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sugar 
question, and to insert therein an article from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, what are the 
extracts that the gentleman wishes: to put in? 

Mr. HOWARD. They are from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, under date of May 3, 1920, commenting on the fact that 
there are too many drones in the sugar hive. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


SUNDEY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I desire 
to know how the time stands on the general debate on the 
sundry civil bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa Mr. Goop] has 
used 3 hours and 57 minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Byrns] 5 hours and 21 minutes. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has used 1 hour and 24 minutes more than the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has used. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13870; 
and, pending that, I desire to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Byrns] if we can not agree upon the remainder of the 
time for general debate? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
I have additional requests for over two hours. 

Mr, GOOD. It seems to me that we must bring this general 
debate to a close pretty soon. I think we have been very lib- 
eral in the debate, as the time will show. I was wondering if 
the gentleman could get along with ene hour of general debate 
on his side and with two hours on this side, which would 
ure the gentleman considerably more time on his side than on 

is. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There has been great liberality in 
this debate. Of course, we all know this is the last appropria- 


tion bill that will be considered in the House during this session, 
with the exception of the general deficiency bill, upon which 
there is usually very little time for general debate. 


It will probably be the last opportunity that many Members 
will have for discussing the subjects in which they are inter- 
ested. I do not see how it is possible, unless you absolutely 
deny some Member who wants some little time, for me to agree 
upon an hour te a side. I will say that there are two Members 
who desire an hour between themselves, and the other time is 
limited to 15 minutes and 10 minutes. If the gentleman 
from Iowa will agree upon an hour and three-quarters, or pos- 
sibly an hour and a half, I might be able to get along with it, 
although there would be a number that would be either cut 
down or denied. s 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
I am advised by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
that there will be some bills brought up where time for general 
debate will be granted, so that, it seems to me, it is not a denial 
to Members of the right to express themselves upon subjects 
that they want to discuss. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that the 
time for general debate be limited to three hours and a half, 
one hour and a half to be controlled by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Brrns] and two hours by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate be limited to three 
hours and a half, one hour and a half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Tennessee and two hours by himself. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee ef the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
son] will take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13870, the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Anprrson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 13870, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13870) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 


other purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a few 
common-sense remarks on the very important subject of taxa- 
tion. I understand, of course, that these remarks are not of the 
style that will travel beyond the doors of this Chamber. Fol- 
lowing the usual fate of anything of that kind they will prob- 
ably be embalmed in the files of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
whereas any sensational statement would travel om the wings 
of the lightning to the four corners of our country. 

The subject of taxation has been under discussion much of 
late. Singularly enough, most of those who have discussed it 
have thought it was a very simple one. Time was when in 
this country such was the fact. It was easy to proceed with 
taxation plans because everything that was proposed had 
already been tried. No new plans were offered and no new 
plans were necessary. But the burdens which the Great War 
has laid upon us have made it necessary that we should propose 
new kinds of taxation and that all kinds of taxation should be 
considered. Taxation has become complex and intricate, and 
of all the intricate problems that I know of in taxation the most 
intricate is that of taxing the so-called war profiteers. I am 
aware that this subject is not at all entertaining. I am aware 
that it is somewhat difficult to follow. Fer that reason I shall 
especially appreciate the attention of those who do me the honor 
of listening to what I have to say upon the subject. 

By “war profiteer” is usually understoed one who, during 
the period of the war, made unreasonable and unconscionable 
profits, To many persons it seemed as if- there was nothing 
easier than to lay a tax that would reduce these profits to the 
proper amount and to force the concerns who had profiteered to 
contribute a just amount to the support of the Government. To 
that end numerous bills have been introduced, most of which 
were based upon the very simple plan of taking the average 
profits of a corporation for one, two, er three years previous 
to the war, and after ascertaining what the average profits 
of the corporation had been during the war and up to this 
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time laying a heavy tax upon the difference between the two. 
Bill after bill of that kind has been introduced, and gentle- 
men have thought that this method would reach the war 
profiteer and nobody else. As a matter of fact it would reach 
only a part of the war profiteers, and in many instances it would 
fall upon the very people that they did not want to tax. 

Let me illustrate this by a simple example that anybody can 
understand if he wishes. I know of a canning company—and 
there are many instances of the kind—that up to the time of 
the war had never made a success of its business. The stock- 
holders that first went into it lost everything they put into it 
and sold out to another set of stockholders, and the second set 
of stockholders lost everything that they put into it and sold 
out to somebody else. Up to the time of the war the concern 
had never made a dollar, but, on the contrary, had lost large 
sums. After the war period began this concern succeeded in 
making a very reasonable profit, as I understand, somewhere 
around 10 per cent, but not nearly enough to recoup the losses 
which it sustained in the prewar years. 

In cases where a loss was sustained instead of a profit being 
made before the war the plan of taxing the difference between 
the prewar income and the income made during the war at the 
rate of 50 per cent to 80 per cent would in some instances 
take all the profits made after the war and considerably more. 
It would absolutely bankrupt many concerns. 

That is not all. Even as to those who made large profits, 
and in many instances as to some-of them who made the 
greatest profits, I will show that a tax levied in that manner 
We had a tax on war profits in the 

Ordinarily that would seem as if 


will not reach them at all. 
law of 1918 of 80 per cent. 


it were high enough, and as if that certainly would reach the 
war profiteer; but, as a matter of fact, we found in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that it would not reach some of the 
very men that ought to pay most, and at my suggestion we put 

+ 


into this law an alternative provision that whenever the ordi- 
nary excess-profits tax, which ran up to 60 per cent on the higher 
profits, would take a greater sum than the 80 per cent on the war 
profits, then the excess profits should be imposed. I am informed 
by one of the Treasury experts that in nearly half of the cases 
this excess-profits tax imposed a greater tax than the 80 per cent 
on so-called war profits. It was found necessary also to limit 
the application of this war-profits tax by provisos and excep- 
tions in order to keep it from operating unjustly and taxing 
concerns which made little or nothing before the war, and other 
provisos designed to take care of the numerous cases where 
the tax would have bankrupted certain small corporations, 
With all our care we found subsequently that many small con- 
cerns had been most unreasonably and unjustly taxed. 

The fact is that the difference between what a person or a 
corporation made before the war and during the war in the 
greater number of cases is not any just measure of the amount 
of taxes which ought to be imposed. There are thousands of 
concerns which lost money before the war and for the first time 
made profits during the war and no unreasonable profit then. 
These concerns were not engaged in manufacturing war ma- 
terial, but they were scattered all over the country and were 
mostly small concerns. While we used for a time the war-profits 
tax, we never had a tax that worked so unjustly in so many 
cases, notwithstanding the efforts we made to prevent such re- 
sults. The war-profits tax has been abandoned in every country. 
The best way to reach the profiteers who are in fact making un- 
reasonable and unconscionable profits is through the income tax. 
If the rates are not high enough to do this, make them higher, 
and I will join with the gentlemen who desire to do so, but I 
observe that some of the gentlemen who are the most en- 
thusiastic about taxing the war profits do not seem particularly 
desirous of raising the income-tax rates. The reasons can be 
eusily guessed. 

Now, I realize most painfully that any man who stands here 
nnd suggests that there might possibly be any objection to a 
blanket tax laid in this manner is liable to find himself at- 
tucked, his motives misinterpreted, and his statements perverted. 
The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] in the speech 
which he made last Saturday referred to the course which I 
took at the time when the revenue bill of 1917 was under con- 
sideration, 

At that time I opposed an amendment which was offered 
which imposed a tax of 30 per cent on war profits in addition 
to the excess-profits tax of 60 per cent already contained in the 
bill. The amendment was of the kind that I have just de- 
scribed, and was of such a nature that instead of reaching the 
man whom it was desired to tax it would fall upon those whom 
it was not intended to tax, and in many cases exempt those 
who ought to be taxed most. 
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I think it is obvious from what I have already said that such 
a provision would not work, and I have no idea that it was 
ever expected to work; in fact, everyone knew at the time that 
there was not the slightest possibility of the amendment being 
adopted. Nevertheless, I have been criticized because I voted 
against that amendment. The gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. JoHNson] in his speech said I gave my reasons for voting 
against the amendment, but he did not state what those rea- 
sons were. Let me read you the reasons that I gave at that 
time for voting against that amendment, as you will find them 
on page 2548 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, first session, Sixty- 
fifth Congress. I then stated: 


There is no provision in his amendment for a case where the corpora- 
tion or partnership that has been assessed was not in business at 
all before the time of the war. ‘There is no provision in it with refer- 
ence to a case where the profits of a corporation have been merely 
nominal before the war nor where they actually consisted of a loss 
before the war, nor where there has been a change of ownership, nor 
where the three years before the war have been 8 of abnormal 
depression, nor for a case where the capital has only just commenced 
to be remunerative. I could go on here for half an hour if I had the 
time and show the hardships a provision of this kind would work if we 
undertook to put it in force in this manner, 

Further on ju the course of my remarks I said—page 2549: 


Let me call the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
amendment offered by my colleague would permit the Standard Oil com- 
panies which made 200 per cent before the war to pay nothing if they 
made 200 per cent after the war, and if they made more, only on what 
they made over 200 per cent. 

Gentlemen may think this is a fanciful case. It is not a fan- 
ciful case. A number of the Standard Oil companies were mak- 
ing more than 200 per cent before the war, and shares of stock 
in some of them having only $100 face yalue were worth 
from $800 to $1,000 each. That was the reason why we put 
in the revenue bill of 1918 the alternative provision that if the 
80 yer cent war tax would not take as much as the excess-profits 
tax, the tax should be levied in accordance with the excess- 
profits provision. 

Now, the argument of the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Jounson] was to the-effect that I objected to this amend- 
ment on aceount of the rate. I made no objection to it on 
account of the rate. I objected to this amendment and voted 
against it, as I would again, and as every Member of this 
House ought to vote if he thought there was any danger of its 
becoming a law—I voted against it because it would not work 
equitably or justly and would not reach the parties whom it 
was intended to reach, but, on the contrary, would for the most 
part strike at concerns which had made only reasonable profits. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that whatever tax Is 
put upon any of these large concerns, they add it to their 
cost of production, so that it has to be paid by those who pur- 
chase their articles afterwards, so that if the Standard Oil 
Co. or any other large concern had to pay 80 per cent, they 
added that to their cost of production as overhead charges, 
and the consumer paid it the next year in purchasing the 
article? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am aware that that theory is ad- 
vanced by many tax experts. I never have been in entire ac- 
cord with it, but I will say that if the argument is correct that 
a small retail-sales tax would always be added to the price of 
the article sold, a big tax which was levied upon the manufac- 
turer, when nobody could tell anything about what he was 
doing, would certainly be added to the cost. The manufac- 
turers probably add the tax when they can. I think they 
admit that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In this connection I want to suy a 
few words with reference to the sales tax in the bill introduced 
by Mr, ForpNey, which, I suppose the gentleman understands, 
neyer got any further than to be introduced, as it has never 
been reported by the committee. The sales tax in this bill was 
a tax on final sales and not a turnover tax, but the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] says that, whatever anyone 
else may say, he knows that it was practically agreed that the 
money that was necessary for the adjusted compensation of 
the soldiers “ should be raised by a turnover sales tax on each 
sale from the producer to the consumer. Whatever anyone 
else may sax,“ he continues, “I know that was practically 
agreed upon.” It is quite evident that the gentleman from 
South Dakota does not care what anyone else may say, and it 
would seem that he also does not care what he himself says. 
Since he has indulged in this kind of language, I suppose I may 
be permitted to use it also and state that I do not care what 
the gentleman from South Dakota may say, I know that such 
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a tax was never agreed upon. Anyone who lias examined the 
bill knows that it did not make any provision for such tax, and 
that the final-sales tax that it contained made proyision for 
only about one-half of the money needed. I was there during 
all the proceedings and the gentleman from South Dakota was 
not. 

As I stated in my remarks last Tuesday, I do not favor the 
repeal of the excess-profit tax and I haye never looked favor- 
ably upon a sales tax except as a last resort, and then only when 
it is so small that its effect as to any particular individual could 
not be noticeable. I have been ready at all times to impose 
the rates that would bring the most money in taxation from 
those that were making unreasonable profits, notwithstanding 
the fact that the gentleman from South Dakota spent the 
greater part of his hour in attempting to show the contrary. 
Whether such has been my course in committee, where these 
matters are determined, I am quite content to leave to the de- 
cision of such men of the opposite party as the Democratic 
leader of the House at the time these revenue bills were 
adopted [Mr. Krrceury], whose absence from the House we all 
now so much regret, or the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP], 
also a member of the Ways and Means Committee. I mention 
these names because the attention of these gentlemen has been 
particularly called to my course when these great revenue bills 
were prepared. 

Moreover, the Recorp shows that in the general debate upon 
the 1917 bill J stated that while we had doubled the excess- 
profit tax I thought the excess-profit tax ought to be higher, 
I was advocating at that time higher excess-profit taxes. It 
was not my fault that there were not higher rates in the bill at 
that time. Subsequently, in the bill of 1918, we did put in 
higher rates than the rates of the revenue bill of 1917, but a 
provision was inserted in the bill of 1918 that those taxes should 
apply only for the calendar year 1918, and that for the calendar 
year 1919 and thereafter the 80 per cent war-profit tax should 
be taken out, and the highest rate upon excess profits should 
be 40 per cent. That provision was put in the bill upon the 
recommendation of the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. ; 

I do not state this for the purpose of making any political 
issue at this time, because in what I say now I want to avoid 
anything in the nature of political discussion. I only mention 
it in order to show that I opposed this reduction at the time 
it was made. I took the position that that tax ought not to 
be reduced. A majority of the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, including the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. Loncwortu], took the same position, and I think that 
subsequent events, in the fact that our revenues have not 
equaled our expenditures, have shown that it was a mistake 
to reduce it. Nevertheless, because I have at some times desired 
to take a common-sense view of this matter of taxation, be- 
cause I have opposed amendments that would not work justly 
and were not workable, I find that an effort has been made to 
make the public believe that I was willing that the wealthy 
should escape taxation. I am painfully aware that in what I 
have to say to-day, if any currency is given to my remarks at 
all, it is very likely they will be distorted in the same manner. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make some practical sug- 
gestions with reference to changes in our revenue law. These 
propositions are workable. They would collect a large amount 
of revenue from those who are best able to pay. They would 
not affect business, for they would lay no burdens upon it. Only 
those who have been unusually prosperous will pay any of these 
taxes. s 

These amendments would mitigate some hardships imposed by 
the revenue laws and would make our taxation more just than it 
is now. At present our laws encourage the wealthy to put their 
money into tax-exempt securities. A man whose surtaxes are 50 
per cent and whose total income taxes are 58 per cent finds that 
a 5 per cent municipal bond pays him better than an investment 
that pays 10 per cent but which is subject to taxes. The result is 
that there is a constant flow of the money of the millionaires 
into tax-exempt securities, which must be checked or these 
men will escape paying their just share of taxes. I hold that 
our revenue laws should provide that for the purpose of com- 
puting surtax the income on tax-exempt securities should be 
included, although the income from securities is not itself taxed. 

Some time last winter I introduced a bill to that effect. I 
have carefully gone over the constitutional features in relation 
to it and I am satisfied that the provision is constitutional, and 
in this I have the support of the Solicitor of the Treasury. I 
know that it would greatly increase our revenue and have the 
effect of keeping the income taxes on high incomes up to the 
present level, whereas you have only to look at the returns to 
see that they are falling off every day. I wish to make our 
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laws so that the multimillionaire who puts his investments into 
tax-exempt securities shall not have his surtaxes reduced by 
this process upon any income that he gets from securities that 
are not exempt. 

I know that this provision is just, and I am satisfied it is 
constitutional, and I hope the time will soon arrive when it 
will be adopted. 

Second, I propose a tax on corporations issuing stock divi- 
dends at the rate of 15 per cent of the face value of dividends 
so issued. March 15, 1920, shortly after the Supreme Court de- 
cision, I introduced a bill to that effect. I think there is no 
question as to the constitutionality of a bill placing a tax on 
corporations if they issue the dividends. In this opinion I am 
fortified by the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

I have not time to go into the merits of this proposition. I 
can only say that millions of dollars in these stock dividends 
are being issued for the purpose of avoiding the income tax 
levied on cash dividends. The tax ought to go into effect from 
the time I introduced the bill. If that is not done, the bill will 
accomplish nothing. By the time the bill goes into effect the 
corporations will have issued all of this kind of stock they desire. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. The gentleman just stated that in 
1919 the tax had been automatically reduced—I think about 
25 per cent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I think that would be about the 
reduction in the amount collected from the excess-profits tax 
in 1919 from what was collected in 1918, : 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. If that was reenacted into law, 
would not it take care of the soldier bonus? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very easily, if the income tax was also 
put back to the 1918 rates. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Why not reenact it into law? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I know of no reason why it should not 
be reenacted, when we are having so much difficulty in finding 
necessary revenue. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, Will the gentleman state the date on 
which he introduced the bill with reference to stock dividends, 
so that we may know what the retroactive nature of the bill 
would be? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That was introduced on March 15, 
1920, a short time after the Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What reason did the committee give for not 
reporting out the bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. f 
comments ‘on the action of members of the committee. 
gentleman can get their reasons by talking with them. 

Mr. GARNER. I only wondered why, if the gentleman has 
got such a meritorious bill, it should not be reported out to the 
House. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. 
just as much about it as I do. {Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that he is in favor of taxing income on nontaxable 
bonds? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is a different question. My 
proposition would not tax securities that are now tax exempt. 

Next, I would place a tax on gifts above $5,000 of 15 per cent, 
except when made to charitable and educational institutions. 
We now have no tax on gifts as such; in fact, our laws are so 
defective that they can be used to evade the income tax. As 
the law stands now, if a New York broker has made a large 
profit on a block of stock he can turn it over to his wife, and 
his wife can sell the stock and no income tax is collected on 
the profit derived therefrom. 

Fourth, I would haye an increase in the estate taxes, espe- 
cially on large estates. 

Fifth, I would revise the excess-profits tax so as to increase 
the amount paid by corporations making unreasonable profits, 
prevent evasion by reason of inflated capitalization,.and reach 
more effectively profits retained by corporations in order to 
escape the income tax on dividends paid. 

If these propositions do not soon become a part of our Jaws it 
will not be my fault. I shall work for them incessantly. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted 
to me I want to call the attention of the committee to what I 
think is the most objectionable provision of the soldiers’ ad- 
justment of pay bill introduced in this House last Thursday. I 


I shall have to decline to make any 
The 


I think my friend from Texas knows 
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refer to Title VI. The proposed measure is divided into six 
different titles. Title I contains the general provisions. Title 
II refers to adjusted service pay, Title III to adjusted service 
certificates, Title IV to yocational-training aid, Title V to farm 
or home aid, and Title VI to land settlement. 

Each of Titles II, III. IV, and V makes some provision exclu- 
sively for the benefit of those who served in the World War 
either in the Army or the Navy. There are no strings tied to 
any of them. While Title VI purports to be for the benefit of 
these ex-service men, as a matter of fact it is for anybody and 
everybody else except these ex-service men. They are used 
merely to blind the real purpose of the provision. It is what 
is known as the Lane bill or the Mondell bill, which has been 
before this Congress in some shape or other for the last six 
years. It was one of the dreams of Secretary Lane when he 
became Secretary of the Interior to create a great reclamation 
bureau and expend millions and billions of dollars in reclaim- 
ing all kinds of waste land. It has never received a great 
amount of favor in this Congress. At the close of the war, and 
during the months of May and June, 1919, a great many bills 
were introduced providing for a bonus or a relief of some 
character to ex-service men, The first introduced among those, 
as I remember it, was this old Lane bill, camouflaged in the 
shape of a soldiers’ land allotment bill; but you can take and 
compare the bill as originally introduced by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpvett] with the original Lane bill, and there 
is no difference in principle, no difference in application or in 


practical working in the two, and if you will compare Title VI. 


in this bill with the bill introduced by Mr. MONDELLE you will 
find that it is the same old thing with a few new clothes on. I 
‘have been led to believe, and I think the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House were of opinion, that this Mondell bill was 
as dead as a mackerel; and how it came to be rejuvenated and 
embodied in the bonus bill of course I do not know. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman favor legislation for the 
relief of the soldiers? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; but I can not favor this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. GARNER. Why? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Because it is a mere subterfuge. 

Mr. GARNER. I asked the gentleman this question for this 
purpose: The legion requested certain legislation 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And I thought probably the gentleman was 
for that legislation because they asked for it, for he has given 
no other reason. The legion asked for this particular legisla- 
tion, and that is one of'the reasons it is in this bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have been informed that they have 
asked for this bill, but what induced them to do it has never 
been made plain. There is a whole lot that might be said about 
the Lane bill and about the campaign that has been made for 
it from the time of its inception six years ago down to this 
time. I might recall to the attention of the committee that in 
“the Sixty-fourth Congress $200,000 was appropriated for the 
purpose of preliminary investigation looking to the feasibility 
of this character of legislation, and it might be interesting to 
know that the greater portion of the $200,000 has been ex- 
pended in propaganda for the purpose of popularizing this 
impractical and impossible scheme. But as to how much of 
this money has been spent in salaries to paid agents to get 
their indorsements I am not informed. It might be interest- 
ing at this juncture, however, to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to some of this propaganda. I hold in my hand a booklet 
issued by the Department of the Interior under the name of 
the Secretary, entitled “ United Reclamation Service,” reading 
upon the outside: “ Hey there, do you want a home on a farm? 
If so, read this, fill in the back page, tear off, and mail—no 
postage required.” Read the contents of this booklet, and you 
will find that it would make Get-rich-quick Wallingford green 
with envy beeause of the glowing and great possibilities that 
have been pictured. It is an Elysian dream of what every 
one of these men might expect to wake up and find a living 
reality. I desire to quote from it as follows: 

WORK AND HOMES FOR OUR FIGHTING MEN. 

Q. What do you mean by work and homes?—A, Just this, favorable 
action by Congress at the special session is expected on soldiers’ 
settlement legislation, similar to that Introduced and favorably re- 
ported at the recent session. If such legislation is passed it will 
enable the Interior Department to begin work at once developing 
cooperative farm settlements for soldiers and sailors in all or nearly 
all of the States. 

Q. Who will get the farms?—A. Those who create them by working 


on, draining, clearing, irrigating, and improving the lands. 
„ Will all get farms?—A, t depends on the amount of land 


Q. Is this plan only for men who have been across -A. No; it i for 


all of the men who have worn Uncle Sam's uniform in the Great War. 
Q. Where is located 7—A. In practically every State in 
the Union there are la areas of this land. ‘There is land in 


the West that needs water, which can be provided by building dams 
and canals. In the East are large 


pro settlements are scattered all over the country, and it 
is time inp have one in each State, if Congress provides the money for 


Q. How about wages?—A. You will be paid fair wages by the Gov- 
ernment while doing this work—just as 7 5 wages as you would be 
able to get in outside work of like character. 

Q. Would I be enlisted?7—A. No; this work is only fór men who 
have been honorably discharged from the service. 

Q. What kind of work is this?—A. The Government will have work 
of all kinds in connection with these settlements, from the highest 
technical and clerical positions to that of laborers. 

Q. Now, how about getting a home out of this?—A. After you have 
hel build the dams and canals, clea the cut-over land of stumps, 
or built the ditches to drain the swamp lands; after you have helpe 
to erect houses and barns, built. fences, constructed roads, and faid 
out town sites, built creameri canneries, warehouses, schools; after 
you have, in fact, actually reclaimed the land, the Government will 
allow you to pick out one of these farms planted in crops. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this a propaganda for the Morgan bill 
or the Mondell bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This was a propaganda on the Mon- 
dell bill, To continue: 2 


Q. Does the Government give me this farm for nothing?—A. No. 
And you wouldn't want the Government to do it. The plan is to 
arrange for you to pay for your farm home in small payments over a 
long term of years, with interest charges at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, 

Q. How about stock and farm implements?—A. It is planned that 
the Government will also furnish you with the necessary stock and 
farm implements, to be paid for by you in small payments spread over 
several years. ji 

Q. Where will I get thè money to make even these small payments ?— 
A. Yon should be able to save the amount of the first payment out of 
your wages while working for the Government helping to build these 
settlements. The balance you should be able to pay from the proceeds 
from the sale of your crops. 

Q. I think I should like farm life, but I don't like the idea of being 
too far away from other people.—aA. It is the plan, if Congress passes 
the bill now pending before it, to build what are known as community 
settlements, each containing not less than 100 farmhouses surrounding 
a town, so that you will have near neighbors, good roads over which to 
a your produce to town, and market for the sale of your produce 
within a short distance of your farm home. 

Q. How many acres will my farm contain?—A. This will depend 
upon the location and kind of farming you engage in. For general 
farming, from 40 to 80 acres each; live stock, from 80 to 160 acres; 
fruit farms, 15 to 20 acres; and truck, from D to 20 acres. 

Q. I don't know anything about farming, but would like to get a 
farm home. How will I learn to farm?—A. Competent instructors in 
farm practice will be stationed on each project to teach men like you 
just how to make a success of farming. 

Q. You say that this plan depends on Congress passing this bill, 
Then, why are you asking me these questions now, before the bill is 
passed ?7—A. Because Congress has asked the Interior Department to 
make a preliminary investigation of possible settlements throughout the 
country, and also wishes to know whether, if construction of these 
settlements is authorized, the soldiers, sailors, and marines would be 
interested in securing work and homes on these settlements. 2 

T Can I get any further information about the plan?—A. Yes. 
Fill out the post card on the last page of this booklet and mail IR 
doesn't require any.postage. Your name will be on file in the Interior 
Department, so that you can be notified later if the plan is started. It 
is not possible now to say when this information can be sent you, and 
you should, of course, in the meantime not sit idl by, but instead 
accept the best employment that now presents itself. ou are ur 
on your return home to get in touch with the United States Employ- 
ment Service in your locality and with your local council of defense, 
both of which organizations will gladly give you advice and assistance 
in 3 employment now. 

Now, fill out the post card on the back page and mail it. You don't 
have to put a stamp on it. Be sure and — your name and write 
plainly. But remember that this means work. This is not a bounty 
scheme. It will give a chance to own a farm only to those who want 
to work aefarm. 


These persons are asked to fill out name in full; home ad- 
dress; how old are you; what was your occupation before you 
enlisted; have you ever worked on a farm; are you interested 
in this plan to provide work and a farm for you; what kind of 
farming do you wish to follow; state whether general, live stock, 
truck, or fruit; would you be willing to take a job on some 
project if offered to you; in your own State; anywhere in the 
United States; write plainly and mail to-day; no postage 
required. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the gentleman state that this 
bill carries out that project that he has read? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Absolutely; that is the purpose of 
the bill. Now, there were 250,000——— 2 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will yield. 
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Mr. HARDY of Colorado. - How many of these replies did the 
Department of the Interior get back? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The Secretary of the Interior testi- 
fied before the committee that they sent out 250,000 of these 
booklets from his office, and that they got back 48,000 of these 
eards of inquiry, but a little more than 1 per cent of the soldiers 
engaged in the war; that they received additional inquiries from 
other sources about 12,000 more, making 60,000 in all, or about 
12 per cent of those who were engaged in the war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. - 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from In- 
diana if the fact that what militated against this Lane-Mondell 
bill and worked up opposition to it was not the fact that they 
could not find any places to be drained that would make room 
for one of these colonies except the Everglades of Florida and 
southern Louisiana? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Well, I think that equal opposition 
was worked up to it by reason of the absolute impracticability 
and: impossibility of it, and from the fact that it is a scheme 
for the reclamation of arid, waste, and cut-over lands. As 
some one has suggested, there are thousands and thousands 
of miles of area in some of these Western States where there 
is beautiful scenery and where rock is worth about 1 cent per 
cubic mile. There is lots of that character of land. Now, I 
wish to state further to show you how absolutely impractical 
this thing is, that the Secretary of the Interior in his testimony 
before the committee having this matter in charge originally 
suggested in answer to a question that he had calculated that 
it would take about $6,000 to finish one of these projects—that 
is, the farm projects would cost on an average about $6,000. 
After I had read that testimony, in order that I might get some 
facts from some departments that had some experience and 
knew something of the practical operation of these reclamation 
schemes, I addressed a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
asking for information upon the proposition, which I think 
will be very edifying to this committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, before the gentleman gets to 
that I want to ask him if the Morgan plan, se called, did 
not militate very much against the Lane-Mondell plan? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, there is not ang doubt about 
that; and the fact is that the Morgan plan has some very 
attractive features about it, one of which is to create a revolv- 
ing fund, as I understand it, of about $100,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of loaning money to the men who are desiring to purchase 
homes of their own choice—real, existing propositions of their 
own selection, in their own State, among their kinsmen and 
friends. I am told by men who have some knowledge and have 
had much experience in these reclamation projects, if this 
thing were commenced to-day we could not get one of these 
reclamation projects so it would be fit for occupancy within less 
than 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not ise feature of the Morgan 
plan to loan money to soldiers at a low rate of interest, so that 
they can buy a farm wherever they want to, the thing that 
popularizes the idea which Mr. Morgan suggests? The farm 
the soldier would get out in the gentleman's country or mine 
would, of course, be small, on account of the high price of land, 
but everybody does not want to go to the West. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. That is one of the most objec- 
tionable features of this scheme, even if it were practicable—to 
have to go away from their home, to have to go away from the 
place of their birth, from their associations, from their envi- 
ronments, These men, if we are going to do anything for them, 
ought to have some choice in respect to their home, and not be 
forced to these strange and uninyiting places. 

But this very bill, as you will see if you will take and read 
it carefully, has in mind the creation and the establishment in 
perpetuity of a bureau of reclamation here; and the outlay is 
beyond the calculation of men. I think I will be able to show 
you before I gét through with what I have to say that, instead 
of its costing $300,000,000, as proposed by the bill, it would cost, 
if it was carried out as proposed in this measure, more than 
$10,000,000,000. It provides for a board of four directors or 
commissioners, who are to act in conjunction with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, at a salary of $7,5C0 each, to continue in 
office for a period of five years. And I wish at this juncture 
to call attention to this provision, which absolutely shows that 
it is not the purpose of this measure to benefit the scidier boy. 

You can take the 250,000 of these cards that were sent out, 
and the propaganda that has been spread in every possible way, 
upon the rostrum, through the public press, and otherwise, and 
yet the returns from all those, with all that energy expended, 
has brought back less than 14 per cent from the men who are 
interested in this legislation. And they have jumped to the 


conclusion that each one who has answered one of these cards 
is going to take one of these projects. And you will find fur- 
ther that it was contemplated from the inquiries that were re- 
ceived that at least 640,000 ex-service men would take advan- 
tage of the scheme. If that was carried out, basing your cal- 
culation upon what the Secretary of the Interior has said, that 
it would take to complete one of these projects $6,000, it 
amounts to $3,340,000,000. However, it would take more than 
three times that amount, or about $10,000,000,000. But here is 
the joker in this proposition: After going on and providing and 
making all of the provisions for its creation and operation, here 
is what it says: 

Any unit not allotted to a veteran or repatriate within one year 
after the public notice in respect thereto, as provided by this section, 

be disposed of to qualified citizens under the proyisions of the 
reclamation laws, 

That absolutely establishes, if you please, that this reclama- 
tion measure is not for the benefit of the soldier, who is expect- 
ing any relief Congress is going to give him within a year or 
two years at most. If they carry out this dream and if they 
ever have any of these projects ready and there should be no 
soldiers who wanted them, under the provisions of this law they 
could sell them to anybody who might take them. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I wish to say that the provision to 
which the gentleman makes reference was put in by the clerks 
in the drafting bureau and did not receive much consideration 
in the committee, and there is no objection to eliminating it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Who authorized this bureau you talk about to put 
anything in this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I understand that this bill was turned 
over to these expert draftsmen to fix up, and they thought it 
would be a good idea to have it in there, and the committee did 
not go into any detail and did not approve it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is like the fellows who used 
to write a copy of the Bible. They would write a note on the 
edge and the next copyist would copy the note into the Bible. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is the desire of those advocating 
these reclamation projects that the soldiers shall have the entire 
benefit of this land. 

Mr. CANNON, Suppose they do not want it? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Eventually, if they do not want it, the 
land would be open to anybody who would take it. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman from In- 
diana yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I Will. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, The gentleman has told us how 
this propaganda was carried on for the soldiers, but he did not 
tell us how the American Legion came to get behind this bill in 
its recommendations. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I presume that was largely psycho- 
logical. The American Legion was probably exercising its judg- 
ment as to the best plan possible to pursue. They knew this 
was the pet and the dream of the Secretary of the Interior. 
They knew that some gentlemen in this House were very en- 
thusiastic about it, and I expect that they thought by putting 
this measure in that they would at least avoid a certain amount 
of opposition. That is a mere conjecture, but we have a right 
to draw our conclusions from all the circumstances. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Are not the numerous defects which have 
been pointed out by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
the reason now that this bill is known as the “ Lane-Mondell 
bill” ? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
proceed. 

After reading these hearings for the purpose of getting the 
information that I alluded to a while ago, I addressed the letter 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for such facts as he could pre- 
sent concerning the cost of this reclamation proposition, and 
under date of July 24 he replied as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 25, 1919. 


I do not know. Now, permit me to 


Hon, Wit R. Woop, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Woop: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of June 23, 
requesting that you be informed of the results of any investigation that 
way have made by the Department of Agriculture as to the cost of 
reclaiming lands and placing them in condition to be farmed, together 
with the cost of improvements to enable practical farming. 

In regard to the reclamation of desert land, the cost of such reclama- 
tion may be divided into two parts, namely, providing a water supply 
and the improvement of the farm units. he first of these consists of 
such items as the building of a storage dam, diversion dam, main and 
lateral canals, and head gates, chutes, drops, fumes, siphons, ete., in- 
cluding whatever works are necessary to bring the irrigation water to 
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cost of $160 per acre. 
the West which are physically reclaimable, but which can not be eco- 
nomicaily reclaimed at the present time use the crop returns from 
such Jand would not justify the cost of reclamation. is economic 
limit obviously varies with different soils, climatic conditions, and dis- 
tance from markets. It would be feasible to spend considerably more 
4m reclaiming land having a rich soil and a oe growing season than 
land at a bigh altitude having a very short growing season. 

Under the second group is inclu clearing and leveling the land, 
building farm ditches and ditch structures, plowing, fene domestic 
water supply, n farm buildings, farm implements, live stock, 
etc. The average cost of preparing land for irrigation—that is, clear- 
ing, leveling, and ditching, based on data secured several years ago— 
per — $9 in W — ng 5 $19 = 8 At 8 25 oe 
rather fragmentary data on the cost of equipping an ‘arm, 
where eral farming was followed, showed that this varied from 
$17 to $32 per acre. These figures would have to be very materially 
increased in order to make them applicable to present conditions. 

here remains to be reclaimed in the United States approximately 
100,000,000 acres of swamp, wet, and overflowed lands. These may 
be divided into four general classes, (1) swamp lands, (2) tidal 
marshes, (3) lands that are too wet for cultivation at certain seasons 
of the year or are periodically overflowed, and (4) see irrigated 
Jands. ‘The cost of reclaiming these lands is determined by the fol- 
lowing factors: The cost of the unimproved land; the cost of drain- 
age; the cost of clearing and preparing for cultivation; the cost of 
necessary buildings and fences; interest on investment during the 
period of development; and any Incidental expenses, such as for lime 
or commercial fertilizers where they may be needed. 

The character of the ber determines largely the cost of clearing. 
The farmer clearing the land usually does not try to bring it under 
cultivation immediately, but cuts out the undergrowth and small trees 

räles the larger trees. The stumps and deadened trees are re- 
moved as —.— rot out; in the meantime the land may be either culti- 
vated or as pasture. Generally the labor on the farm is utilized 
for clearing land at such times as there is not much other work to be 
done. This method of clearing is slow, and the trees and stumps 
terfere with cultivation, but the amount of labor uired is compara- 
tively small. If it is desired to place the land under cultivation im- 
mediately after the timber is removed, the stumps either are grubbed 
out by hand or are removed with explosives or mechanical stum 
pullers, or a combination of the methods used. The number, size, kind, 
ei 5 of the stumps are the principal factors in determining 

è cos 

If it is desired to clear stumps from the land immediately after the 
timber is cut, this item generally will be the largest in the cost of 
reclamation, If the process can be made more gradual, the cost is 
materially reduced, but the stumps and trees remaining on the land 
interfere with farming operations. ‘The cost of clearing is probably 
the most uncertain item entering into the cost of reclamation, and 
there is little data available in regard to the cost of clearing large 
tracts. It appears probable that if large tracts are to be cleared at 
one time, an organization could be built up and methods developed that 
would materially reduce the cost, Large projects of this character 
oe also be in a better position to utilize the by-products from the 
work. 

Clearin 


in- 


new heavy hardwood stumps from land in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley has cost from $60 to more than $150 per acre, and will 
2 average $80 to $90 per acre. Clearing stum from pine 
ands such as are found on the coastal plain region of the South can 
be done more cheaply, usually for 818 to $50 a acre, as the stumps 
can be burned. In Idahe it has cost from 875 to $125 per acre or 
more to clear land; in northern Minnesota it has cost from $100 to 
$125 per acre; in the Pacific coast regions the cost sometimes has 
been above $200 per acre; while in Canada clearing stumps from land 
that was heavily timbered has cost, in some instances, more than $400 

r acre. These figures are at prewar prices for labor and materials; 

more efficient methods can not be used, the costs now would be 


much ter. However, in most clearing operations there is con- 
siderable salvage in the form of cordwood. F somone ts; logs, and other 
lumber. In some places these can be sol e farmer can utilize 


„or 
them, and thus the cost of clearing is reduced. 
Recently engineers of this department have worked out rough esti- 
mates of the cost of reclamation for a number of projects in different 
rts of the country. The idea was to present not the cheapest project 
hat might be found, but one that would be representative of a number 
of L in each region under discussion. The costs of clearing 
used in these estimates have not been increased greatly over prewar 
prices, as it is thought that the saving from more extensive use of 
machinery, better organization, and more complete utilization of sal- 
vage will approximately offset the increases in prices for labor and 
supplies, d prices are increasing rapidly in certain sections at 
present. The lands are expected to be deyeloped in units of 5,000 acres 
or more, as topography or economic conditions may require. It is esti- 
mated that farms of 160 acres now will cost 8 as fol- 
lows, for purchase of land, drainage, clearing, buildings, machin- 
ery; work animals, and some fencing, ready for cultivation: 
lack lands of eastern Carolinas and southeastern Virginia—$65 to 
r acre, if cleared by burning; $100 
per acre, average about $150, if cleared by pulling, grubbing, 
or blasting stumps 


Coastal Plain region of South Atlantie States—$95 to $155 per acre, 
average $125 per acre. 

Wet Penine lands of southern Louisiana—$85 to $140 per acre, 
average 8 
Guilt coast of Texas between Orange and Bay City—$85 to $145 per 
acre, average $115 per acre. Areas that require drainage by pumping 
will average about $30 per acre more. 

Northeastern Louisiana, eastern Arkarsas, southeastern Missouri, 
srg renee Delta in Mississippi—$110 to $200 per acre, average about 


115 acre, average about $90 
$200. re 


Grand River Valley in northwestern Missouri—an area of approxi- 
Tater Soe acres can be reclaimed for $150 to $225 per acre, average 
abou 3 

8 Towa, 40,000 acres—$225 to $300 per acre, average about 

Northern Minnesota, northern Michigan, and northern Wisconsin— 
$120 to $200 per acre, average $160. 

San Luis Valley, Colo.—$125 to $i50 per acre, average $140. 


Very truly, yours, 
C. F. Manvix, Acting Secretary. 


These figures speak for themselves. They are not mine. 
They come from a coordinate branch of this Government whose 
business it is to furnish the Congress, or Members thereof, the 
facts. They were deducted from actual experience and experi- 
mentation by the Department of Agriculture in prewar times. 

If the figures I have submitted represent the cost of reclama- 
tion during that period, you can multiply them by two or three 
and get the result as to what the cost would be now. 

Remember that the Secretary of the Interior, in his hearings 
before the committee, testified that these projects would each 
cost on an average of $6,000. I have taken the pains to make 
some calculations based upon the average figures submitted by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and which I have just given to 
you. 

I think it will be admitted that 160 acres is an average tract 
for farm purposes in any section of our country where agri- 
cultural pursuits are followed. Taking this as a unit, a tract 
of this size in the eastern Carolinas and southeastern Virginia 
would cost $14,400. Farms of this character for the 600,000 
that it is proposed to take care of under this legislation would 
cost $8,640,000,000. 

The same farm, if cleared by pulling, grubbing, or blasting 
stumps, would cost $150 an acre, or $24,000 per farm, or $12,- 
400,000,000 for 600,000 farms. 

A farm in the Coastal Plain region of the South Atlantic 
States, at $125 an acre, would cost $20,000, and 600,000 farms 
would cost $12,000,000,000. 

A farm in the wet prairie land of southern Louisiana, at $110 
an acre, would cost $17,600, or $10,560,000,000 for 600,000 farms. 

A farm in the Gulf coast of Texas, at $115 per acre, would 
cost, $18,400, or $11,040,000,000 for 600,000 farms. 

A farm in the Gulf region of Texas, where pumping is re- 
quired, at $145 per acre, would cost $23,200, or $13,920,000,000 
for 600,000 farms. 

_ A farm in the northeast coast of Louisiana, eastern Arkansas, 
southeastern Missouri, Yazoo Delta of the Mississippi, at $150 
per acre, would cost $24,000, or $14,400,000,000 for 600,000 farms. 

A farm in the Grand River Valley of northwest Missouri, at 
$185 an acre, where it is estimated that there are 60,000 acres 
in a tragt, would cost $29,600, or $17,760,000,000 for 600,000 
farms. 

A farm in western Iowa, where there is a 40,000-acre tract, at 
$260 per acre, would cost $41,600, or $24,960,000,000 for 600,000 
farms. 

A farm in northern Minnesota, northern Michigan, or north- 
ern Wisconsin, where there are cut-over lands, at $160 an acre, 
would cost $25,600, or $15,360,000,000 for 600,000 farms. 

A farm in the San Luis Valley of Colorado, at $140 an acre, 
would cost $22,400, or $14,400,000,000 for 600,000 farms. 

The average cost of the 11 proposals just referred to is $148.50 
per acre. A 160-acre farm at this average would cost $23,760, 
and 600,000 farms would cost $14,256,000,000. 

Bear in mind that these estimates are made upon the cost of 
labor and material in each instance at prewar figures. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Mr, Lane, has estimated that 
these projects, 600,000 of them, if completed according to the 
plans set forth by him in his testimony and in the propaganda 
that has been sent broadcast over this country at the expense 
of the Government, would not exceed $4,000,000,000. He bases 
his calculation, however, upon his estimate that these projects 
would not cost more than $6,000 each. I do not believe there is 
a fair-minded man or set of men who haye no interest in any 
of these projects but what would conclude in a moment that he 
has shot far under the mark and that the estimates submitted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture are far more dependable. 

In view of past experience it is my judgment if we venture 
upon this scheme and carry it to the conclusion desired by the 
proponents of this measure, it would come nearer costing 
$40,000,000,000 than it would $4,000,000,000. 

All this talk about 600,000 ex-soldiers availing themselves of 
the opportunity of taking such projects is preposterous, and, in 
my mind, if the propagandist who has been going around over 
this country extolling the beauties of this scheme and the great 
benefits that would flow to the possessors of each project there- 
from had given the facts instead of painting the Fabian picture 
that he did there would not have been a single resolution passed 
by a single legion post anywhere in the country in favor of 
item 6 of this measure. 

The whole thing should be stricken out. The bill will be com- 
plete without it. Item 5 provides a splendid home-buying 
scheme and, if it is not sufficient, the addition of the Morgan 
proposition to create a revolving fund of $100,000,000 to loan to 
ex-service men with which to acquire or build their homes would 
answer, in a practical way, all that is desired or could be hoped 
for by these men. This would permit them to choose their own 
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home site and not compel them to go into these unforbidden 
wastes to eke out a mere existence. 

I have felt it my duty to set forth the facts in my possession, 
coming as they have from an unprejudiced source—the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture—in order that the ex-service men of the 
«country might be fully apprised of what they had been baited 
with and what a snare and delusion the whole scheme is. If I 
have succeeded in doing this, I will feel that the time required 
in gathering these facts has been well expended. Not only will 
it save them from disappointment but, if this item is stricken 
from this bill, as it should be, it will save the Public Treasury 
in expenditure billions and billions of dollars. [Applause.] 

The time having expired, by unanimous consent Mr. Woop of 
Indiana was granted consent to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. IApplause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would not take up the 
time of the House even for a moment to reply to the statements 
made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] and those 
who agree with him—those very few who agree with him—if it 
were not for the fact that entirely erroneous, misleading, and 
inaccurate statements have been reiterated time and time again 
by a few gentlemen who seem to have taken a very peculiar 
dislike to a sound and sane constructive piece of legislation, the 
so-called soldier-settlement legislation, now article 6 of the sol- 
dier bill introduced by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY]. 

I claim no special credit for the bill which the gentleman has 
just attacked. It simply nationalizes a policy the wisdom and 
success of which haye been abundantly demonstrated on many 
projects under the national reclamation law in the West in the 
last few years. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Crark], the minority 
leader, the other day called attention to the fact that notwith- 
standing the tremendous growth and development of this coun- 
try practically every rural section of the country was either 
scarcely holding its own or was actually decreasing in popula- 
tion. Our people are drifting to the towns, and unless this 
tendency is checked we will soon be a Nation of city dwellers, 
Who is to grow the foodstuffs of the Nation in the days to come 
in the face of that situation? And where are we to find the 
farm-grown boys and girls that have been the national hope and 
standby not only of this Nation but of every other nation in 
the world since time began to run? 

The so-called Lane plan needs no defense at my hands or at 
the hands of anyone. The only reason why I refer to it is for 
fear that some unthinking people, in view of the talk and 
clamor of a small and noisy minority, might come to the con- 
cluSion that thére were a considerable number of people who 
were opposed to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I regret I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Gentlemen have been insistent that we con- 
sider legislation for the soldier; and some of them, the noisiest 
of them, have been insisting that they are anxious te do just 
what the soldiers have asked us to do. If that is really their 
desire, why do they persist in jeopardizing all soldier legisla- 
tion by arguing against the one feature the soldiers have most 
indorsed? The soldier-settlement plan is the one feature of 
soldier legislation that from the beginning up to this good hour 
has been indorsed and approved by every legion post that has 
considered it, by every State organization that has taken the 
matter up, by the national meetings of the legion, and that was 
written by the official representatives of the legion in extenso 
and in detail into the bill they presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of this House. Im the face of those facts 
gentlemen who claim they want to do just what the soldiers 
want to have done rise in protest against this feature of the 
fourfold legion plan, which is the one feature that, without re- 
gard to differences relative to other plans or other features of 
plans, has received the indorsement of practically every post 
and every organization of ex-soldiers and every committee of, 
the legion that has presented soldier legislation to the commit- 
tees of Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No, I can not; I have net the time. With 
some gentlemen it seems te be a question of securing the oppor- 
tunity of slapping every man ‘back of the ex-service men on the 
back and telling him, “‘I did something for you; I got you a 
bonus,” and any legislation- that does not enable gentlemen 
to do that particular thing, whether what is proposed would be | 
helpful or not, does not appear to be popular with a certain 
class of gentlemen. The soldier-settlement plan will help no 


one except these who are willing to help themselves. Pertu- 
nately there are many such among the ex-soldiers. 

Let us remember this: Whether or net you thimk it wise and 
just and proper to grant a cash bonus to the men of the services, 
whether or not you consider it wise and just and helpful to 
enable these men to secure vocational training, whether or not 
you deem it wise and well to prowde them with paid-up insur- 
ance policies, whether or not yeu hold it to be wise and in their 
interest and in the interest of the country to encourage ex- 
service men to buy homes, this is true and can not be suc- 
cessfully controverted, that the one provision in the bill pre- 
sented by the legion, and the one provision presented in the bill 
approved by the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which is a national investment rather than a donation, 
‘which is perennially constructive, and which will, in the 
running of the years, beyond all question redound to the benefit 
and advantage of the men who avail themselves of its oppor- 
tunities and aid in the upbuilding of the Nation, is this soldier- 
settlement provision which certain gentlemen take it upon them- 
selves to constantly assail and misrepresent. 

If the experience we have had under the national reclama- 
tion law shall be duplicated in Massachusetts and in the Caro- 
linas, in Maine and Indiana, Georgia and Ohio, as it has been 
in the West under a like plan, under this law we shall restore. 
to highly beneficial use waste places that are now useless and 
valueless, we Shall establish many thousands of happy, pros- 
perous homes in ideal communities, and we shall do it without 
the ultimate loss of a single dollar of the public money. The 
investment, if we have the same experience that we had in the 
West under the reclamation law, will all be returned to the 
‘Treasury. Outside of any question of soldier aid or benefit, 
this plan should appeal to every forward-looking, right-thinking 
citizen of the Republic. There has not been a nation in history 
that at some time did not feel called upon to turn its attention 
to the encouragement of rural home building, of country de- 
velopment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman's time is not up, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The gentleman has one minute more. 

Mr. MONDELL. In our wonderful development as a Nation 
we passed by fair and fertile areas simply because in their 
natural state they were not suitable for habitation and needed 
reclamation and restoration. With the rapid opening and de- 
velopment of the western lands, less fertile lands in New Eng- 
Jand and in the Central States and within sight of the dome of 
this Capitol have been allowed to ge back to a condition of 
nature. No finer, no more inspiring work, ne more hopeful op- 
portunity, no more necessary task lies before the Nation than by 
well-directed object lessons to proye how and whereby these 
regions may be restored to use and fertility and made to provide 
homes for our people and yield their wealth te the Nation. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
las expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized fer 25 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, 1 expect to use the 
time allotted me in the discussion of one of the topics discussed 
yesterday by my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson], and in 
doing so I am glad to take my stand with him. 

It seems to me that we have no graver responsibility than to 
use such wisdom as we may in dealing with the bonus 
proposition contained in the bill introduced by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. Forpney]. During the 
present Congress that measure has not had, nor will it have, 
any parallel in importance, whether considered independently, 
or as a precedent for future legislation. I can not support it, 
or any similar measure, but I am reluctant to oppose it without 
a frank statement of the reasons controlling my action. In 
stating these reasons I shall forget party differences and per- 
sonal considerations and speak simply as an American who may 
be unable, but is at least anxious, to assist in a proper disposi- 
tion of a most serious matter. 

The bill provides what is described as adjusted compensation 
to the men who served in the war. This is, of course, to be 
provided without regard to race or color, or as to whether the 
service was confined to the United States er rendered abroad, 
or as to who of those who went abroad were exposed and who 
were not exposed to the storm of battle. Nor is any regard 
had to individual financial status or need. The bill contem- 
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plates the payment of a cash sum, at the rate of $1.25 per day 
for the period of service specified, to every one of about 
3,600,000 men, and it carries alternative plans that are assumed 
to be equivalent to the cash plan. The average cash payment 
will amount to about $500, and the total cash payment to about 
$1,800,000,000. There has been controversy, and will be further 
controversy, as to how this vast sum should be raised. But 
there is no question that resort must be had to taxation, and 
there can be no question, however the tax is laid, that finally 
the burden will largely fall on the mass of the people who are 
consumers of the necessaries of life. Under the particular bill 
I am now discussing not much less than $1,000,000,000 of the 
total amount would be directly drawn from the consumers by 
taxation of sales. And from the mass of the people much of 
the residue would be finally exacted. It is idle to talk of the 
Government increasing its debt or its tax levies without, as a 
result, an increase of prices and the cost of living, and a further 
depression of the market value of the outstanding bonds. 
Those bonds are held by millions of the people, who, in buying 
them, performed a patriotic service, and expected their market 
value would not fall below par. That they are already sharply 
depressed is one of the unfortunate features of the existing 
situation. 

No one can fairly contend that the so-called adjusted compen- 
sation is compensation in full, or, in any true sense, compensa- 
tion at all. There is no method of arithmetic for expressing 
the value of patriotism in money, and if that were possible no 
treasury would be rich enough to meet the liability. [Ap- 
plause.] It is not compensation, but a present money donation. 
The legislation can not operate as an acquittance to bar like 
appropriations. No assurance is or can be given that like ap- 
propriations will not hereafter be from time to time suggested 
and made. If this step is taken, an unlimited mortgage is 
placed upon the future, and that might as well be understood 
now. Should we embark on this policy, which will apply to all 
other wars in which the country may be engaged, we may say 
farewell to the possibility of the Government finding money 
for work that we had hoped it might after a while undertake, 
as, for illustration, a more extensive participation in the educa- 
tional work of the country, and a system of better national 
highways, than which hardly anything is more essential in the 
estimation of many of the constituencies represented here. 

Let me repeat what others have said as to the entire country 
and every agency of the Government being committed to a 
most liberal policy toward the men disabled by wounds and 
disease and the dependents of those who have died. We are 
all prepared to go as far in that direction as may be needed 
or required. It is estimated that the total expenditure for that 
purpose in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1921, will be more 
than $458,000,000. If that proves insufficient, the total will 
certainly be increased, and if the expenditure for that year 
seems inadequate it will certainly be enlarged in the years 
to follow. On this point there should be no doubt or misgiv- 
ing. Equally there can be no doubt or misgiving of what the 
Government's attitude will hereafter be toward those now un- 
impaired as their health and strength may decline. An atti- 
tude of generosity is absolutely assured by the treatment the 
Government has accorded the veterans of former wars. 

The bonus proposition is not based upon disability or any 
obligation to widows or orphans. The beneficiaries are the 
men who, we are thankful to say, emerged from the war un- 
seathed and most of them probably more vigorous and capable 
in body and in mind than when they entered the service. Their 
equipment for the business of life is therefore more complete. 
Aside from that, they are the masters of a splendid possession. 
From them can never be taken their record of devotion to the 
cause of their country and civilization, which was untinged by 
fear and marked by every heroic quality of self-sacrifice that 
men have ever displayed. [Applause.] In the springtime of 
life they have won fame that will last while they are here and 
that will not fade as the generations come and go, for it is as 
the radiance of an unsetting sun. 

Ihe record of these young men makes a powerful appeal to 
our pride. It makes the same appeal as the record of the 
young soldiers who fought in the Revolution through six years 
of extreme danger and hardship, as the record of a later gen- 
eration of young soldiers who fought through four years in 
the desperate struggle that divided this country. It is not 


possible that in any manner whatever we can compensate them 
for the service they have rendered. We can no more do that 
than could our predecessors have compensated the men who 
followed Washington or the men who followed Grant and Sher- 
man, or those who, having followed Lee and Jackson, laid 
down their arms at Appomattox, = 


The measure does not raise a party issue, nor does it raise 
a sectional issue. But, as a Virginian, I pause a moment to 
reflect upon the experience of the men of my own State who 
wore the Confederate uniform, for I would gladly trust them 
to decide this matter and abide by their opinion. And they, 
had full experience. They were at every disadvantage. Such 
payment as they received during the war was in a currency 
that was constantly depreciating. They were so poorly clad 
as to be unprotected from the storms and cold of winter. 
They were so poorly fed as to be almost in a state of star- 
vation. Nevertheless they maintained their fortitude to the 
end. When the end came they returned to theirs homes— 
such homes as remained—with courage unshaken, resolutely 
facing the future, with no dependence except upon their own 
exertions, and unassisted they rebuilt their land and their 
institutions, not asking a dollar from any government. [Ap- 
plause.] At least 160,000 Virginians were in the Confederate 
service, of whom several thousand still survive, and all pen- 
sion payments on every account that have been made to all 
of them by their impoverished State in the period of more 
than half a century from 1865 to 1920 amount to the compara- 
tively trifling sum of $10,000,000. No young man or middle- 
aged man received a dollar, no man unless disabled or without 
means. I will not believe that the Virginia survivors of the 
Civil War will find any reason for giving this measure their 
sanction. Nor will I believe that the sons and grandsons of the 
Virginians who won imperishable knighthood in that war will, 
when they have taken into view every aspect of this matter, 
deliberately signify their approyal of it. [Applause.] 

There is nothing that can be done by legislation in the way of 
furnishing employment for the ex-service men which I will not 
cooperate in doing. There is nothing within the province of 
legislation in the way of further affording them the opportunity 
for education from which I will withhold my support if it is 
separately proposed. Education and employment are desirable 
and helpful. But I will not yote for a cash bonus, and the 
fundamental reason for refusing to do so is because of my firm 
opinion, considering it from the point of view of the men them- 
selves, that it is distinctly undesirable that it would be not 
only not helpful but actually harmful. It would make against 
personal initiative and self-reliance. It would encourage de- 
pendence on the Government, dependence by one class on all 
other classes in the community, who would, of course, bear the 
burden of the contribution for the benefit of the favored class. 

Few of us here were born to position or fortune. We have 
had to make our own way, and we are able to bear testimony to 
that as being the best training and the surest avenue to success. 
I will not take a step calculated to subject the ex-service men 
to a reversal of that valuable process. Those who ask for the 
bonus must believe that those of us who oppose it hold fò the 
profound conviction that it would have a bad influence instead 
of a good influence upon their future, and that we shall act 
accordingly, and we are satisfied that a large body of the sol- 
diers will indorse our action. $ : 

The effect of the proposed legislation upon the business of the 
country I will not discuss beyond citing what has been said 
on the floor of the House within the last few days by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations and one of the leaders 
of its majority, Mr. Goop, of Iowa, who speaks with authority 
because he is compelled to take a comprehensive view of the 
entire situation as it now exists. He called attention to the 
highly unsatisfactory labor situation and outlined a condition 
that is illustrated by the deplorable shortage of farm labor, 
which is just as acute in the district I have the privilege of 
representing as elsewhere. It is a condition that threatens the 
continued sufficient production of the necessaries of life, and 
involves not only the prosperity of the agricultural interests, 
but the very existence of the social fabric and the permanence 
of orderly government. He pointed to the inevitable effect of 
doing something which would amount to persuading many young 
men to withdraw for the time from their usual occupations, 
and in that connection he made particular reference to the 
* 500,000 colored men who entered the war.” It is stated that 
about 180,000 of the colored soldiers were overseas and 35,000 
actually under fire. If Mr. Goop's figures are correct, then under 
this bill the payment to the class he describes will exceed 
$200,000,000. Addressing himself to those of us on this side of 
the aisle, Mr. Goop said: 


You are complaining now because men are not taking up the regular 
vocations of life and there is an underproduction. I ask you in all 
seriousness what effect the payment of such a bonus have on 


producti What will you say when you turn over, the next day 
after you pass the bonus bill, $500 to every one of these soldiers who 
served in that war and witness the withdrawal of this class of labor, 


so sorely needed, from active participation in the productive walks 


on, 


1920. 
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of life? Are we to act blindly now, and after the da e is done 
consider the results of ill-advised legislation? Let us seriously con- 
sider first and act afterwards. 

Furthermore, there is a point I submit to the calm judgment 
of any of the ex-seryice men who may be urging the passage of 
this bill. They have done their full part, but others of their 
countrymen haye also, in a less conspicuous manner, tried to do 
their part. A cash payment to one group can not be made with- 
out discriminating against other groups. I do not refer to those 
civilians, few in number as compared with the mass of the people, 
who profited by the war, some of whom can not be charged with 
dishonesty, but some of whom, because of their conscienceless 
conduct in which not a few of them still persist, deserve 
execration. I am now referring to the men and women who 
toiled unceasingly in the quiet places, on the farms and in the 
fields, on the cattle ranges and in the lumber camps, exerting 
themselves. to the utmost to aid in winning the war by producing 
the commodities necessary for use in this country and for use 
abroad by our Army and our allies. Many of them, worn by serv- 
ice, are in no better condition financially, many are poorer, than 
when the war began. I refer to the laborers of the country who 
toiled in their numberless pursuits, sparing no effort to bring 
the war to a victorious conclusion, many of whom, having ac- 
cumulated nothing, find themselves in worse position financially 
now than they were before. I refer to helpless people of small 
incomes, widows and children many of them, who, as a direct 
result of the war, are unable to live upon the resources which 
might have been sufficient before the war occurred. I refer 
to the employees in the civil service of the Government, now 
very numerous, because ours is the greatest of all governments 
in its varied operations, who have not obtained any financial 
advantage and who are poorer, since their salaries, even with 
such additions as have been made, are not equal in purchasing 
power to the salaries they once received. I might refer to other 
classes, as for instance, to the teachers in the public schools, 
who sacrificed their pecuniary interests in standing by the work 
of education; to the physicians and nurses who strove night 
and day to do their own work and the work of those who had 
entered the service; to the draft officials in every city, town, 
and county who gave themselves freely and unremittingly to 
the common cause. And what of the civilians who went to 
Europe at the call of the Government—for example, the men and 
the women connected with the welfare organizations who will 
long be remembered as having held high the ensigns of religion 
and mercy alongside the flag of their country? [Applause.}] No 
one can deny that millions of men and women who did their 
part will be subjected to a clear discrimination if this measure 
should become a law, a discrimination to which I will not 
believe the service men, upon sober reflection, will lend their 
indorsement. The bill excludes the possibility of the money 
being raised by a tax on excess profits. Even though the lia- 
bility should thus be placed, nevertheless there would still be 
a clear discrimination, inasmuch as the fund produced would 
be distributed to one class and all other classes wholly ex- 
eluded. Further tax incomes and excess profits as you will, 
but turn the revenue into the General Treasury for the relief 
of all the people. [Applause.] 

The thing as proposed can not be done at all without in the 
main passing the tax to the consumers of the country, all of 
whom will pay in the execution of this plan higher prices for 
the necessaries of life. The other day I heard some one remark 
here that a sales tax is rather unimportant to the consumer, 
But we know from common experience that such a tax is al- 
ways multiplied before it reaches the consumer; and in these 
days it will be multiplied to the limit. The farmer who buys 
an agricultural implement, the housewife who buys a supply 
of groceries, will pay the sales tax, which will be increased, 
before it is paid, according to the dictates of cupidity or con- 
venienee. This tax the bill calls a “ victory tax.” 

There is frequent allusion in the House to the enormous pub- 
lic debt that has been incurred and the load of taxation that the 
people are now carrying. The fact has a seriousness that can 
not be exaggerated. We are constantly impressed with the im- 
portance of lessening the tax burdens: and economizing in ex- 
penditures. But, if this measure should be adopted, no Member 
of this House, whether leader or follower, should ever stand 
here again and advocate economy and a reduction of taxes. The 
leader of the majority will be estopped to do so, and the estoppel 
will apply to all of us on both sides. We will have become 
unable to claim that we are earnest and consistent champions 
of a policy of economy and reduction. We will only be able to 
feebly claim that we are for such a policy when it happens to 
be along the line of little resistance. 

I have spoken of the measure as extraordinary and as fixing a 
dangerous precedent, From the foundation of the Government 


up to June 30, 1916, the total expenditures of the Government in 
pension payments amounted to a little over $5,000,000,000, and 
now we are proposing in connection with a war of short dura- 
tion just over to provide for a payment at one stroke of not 
much, if any, less than $2,000,000,000 in addition to all that has 
been appropriated and all that must be appropriated for the 
benefit of the men who were disabled and the dependents of 
those who have passed away. 

I see nothing in the measure to commend it and I can not 
give it my support. Believing it to be against the best interests 
of the public—the entire public, including primarily the ex- 
service man—if I were to support the measure to gain some per- 
sonal advantage, or keep silent for that purpose, I would be 
false to every promise made to the generous people whose com- 
mission I bear—I would be nothing more than a political 
profiteer. Many a soldier friend of mine would regard me as a 
mere political profiteer. There is but one course for me to pur- 
sue. It is said by some that such a course will be detrimental 
to those who take it. I do not think so. But if I am mistaken 
in that opinion I am ready to accept the consequences of my 
action. If I should leave here because of my position on this 
matter, I would go with regret but carry with me the satis- 
faction of having done my duty as I see it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 34 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Frss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just left 
the floor [Mr. Moore of Virginia] shows that he is a student, 
that he comprehends cause and effect, and in my judgment has a 
clear grasp of the national problem, and possesses the courage 
to speak his convietions. [Applause.] His discussion was along 
a line upon which I had been making some study. However, 
the thing I have been trying to get at is whether the cost of 
Government, which is now very high, is a permanent cost level 
from which we can not come down. We are constantly re- 
quired here to make additions to the Government cost on the 
basis of meeting this high cost level. It comes from many, 
many different angles. If we assume that this cost level is 
permanent, then I am quite certain that it will be inevitably 
necessary for the various increases that have been asked to be 
granted. 

The cost of government has been so disturbing to the country 
generally that it becomes the subject of discussion in the mu- 
nicipality and in the State as well as here in Congress. In 
order to get at the facts, I addressed a series of questions to 
the mayors of the leading cities of America, and also te the 
governors of all the States. I asked them six questions, telling 
them in my letter that I hoped they would be perfectly frank 
to reply with the understanding that I would want to use their 
replies or at least their conclusions before Congress. 

One question was: 

Is your budget on the increase, and to what extent? 

The reply to that invariably is in the affirmative, and the in- 
creases run from 25 per cent, some of them, up beyond 100 per 
cent, quite a number 60 per cent. 

The next question was: 

Give your causes of increase, and state whether it can be avoided? 

Nearly all, if not all, say that the inerease can not be avoided ; 
that the eauses usually are in the increase of salaries, the in- 
crease of wages, and very frequently in the increase of depart- 
ments of government and of agencies. Some of the cities, for 
example, have added to their municipalities in the way of park 
systems and other improvements. 

The next question was: 

How do you meet the added increase? 


The answer is, almost universally, by increased taxation. 
The next question was: 
Are the results of increased cost justifiable in your opinion? 


Most of them say they are and can not be avoided. A few of 
them state that they are not; that is, that they might reduce 
some of the governmental agencies. They do not any of them 
say that the increase of salary is not justifiable, but that some 
of the governmental agencies might be reduced. 

The next question was: 

What steps, if any, can be taken to reduce the cost of government? 

The mayor of Denver, for example, replies: 

None by the city government. 

Quite a number reply that steps may be taken in a better 
system of budgeting and also by a reduction of governmental 
agencies, and especially by a concentration of governmental 
agencies. For example, the city of Chicago reports. that there 
are 22 individual agencies of government found in that city, 
and they are trying: to centralize them. In that case there 
would be doubtless quite a saving. 
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My next question was; 

What suggestion would you make on the question of Federal taxation? 

The mayor of Denver says: : 

Too deep for us. 

I have quite a variety of opinions, however, from various 
mayors and governors. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to read one or two letters just as 
a sample of the replies. Here is a letter from the mayor of 
Louisville, Ky. It is quite informing and good enough to 


print: 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 20, 1920, 
Hon, S. D. Fess. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I have received your communication of April 15 and an- 
swer it as follows: 
1) Question. Is your budget on the increase and to what extent? 
nswer. The budget of the city of Louisville for the year 1920 as 
compared with the year 1915 has increased 25 per cent, exclusive of 
schools. Including large increases to schools, the total budget has in- 
creased during that time 27 per cent, 3 
ha uestion, Give causes of increase and state whether it can be 
avo 
Answer. The increase has been caused most of all by increase of 
wages, and, secondarily, by the increase of cost of material. During 
the Jast five years there has been no 1 work to influence 
the budget. No way to avoid increase, except to lower wages, which 
will also lower cost of material, 
3) Question. How do you meet the added burden? 
nswer, The added burden of the 25 per cent increase on the budget 
has been met by a 25 per cent increase in revenue, which bas been pro- 
duced by reasonable increases in assessments and increases in tax rate. 
Nearly all the increase in the tax rate was caused by 5 more 
money to the schools. We also 1 met the burden by abolishing 
useless offices and by 8 office men to work longer —that is, eight 
ng 


hours a day, inclu unch time, 
15 uestion. Are the results of increased cost justifiable in your 
opinion 


Answer. I do not thoroughly understand this question, but I will 
Say this, that the increase of wages has merely enabled the city to 
retain efficient men. They have not been made more efficient by the 
increase. The increase of the cost of material has necessarily pre- 
vented as much constructive work, ‘Therefore the city of Louisville 
has less to show for the expenditure of this money than it would have 
had if the increased cost had not occurred. Some few head men, whose 
pay was not increased, me more efficient themselves, and more 
closely checked up the work of subordinates. In other words, the 
organization as a whole became more efficient, 

(5) Question. What steps, if any, can be taken to reduce the cost 
of government? 

nswer, The city of Louisville in some of its departments actually 
increased numerically the number of its men and also actually increased 
numerically modern equipment, but in other departments numericall 
decreased the number of men and abolished some subordinate depart- 
ments where organizations had been maintained to do occasional work, 
but which work, when it arises, can easily be taken over by some other 
CEDAT ENNE I therefore suggest the following for the Federal Gov- 
ernment : 

(a) Have a survey made of the pay rolls of all the Government de- 
N —9 sure you will find thousands of jobs that may be 

nsed with. 

b) The city of Louisville has for many years operated under a strict 
budget system, and it is unlawful for contracts to be made in any one 
year exceeding the appropriations for that year, and each department 
must live within its income. The result is we make ends meet because 
we haye to., The budget should be made up under the supervision of 
the executive in the initial stages and should be planned by very few 
men. My practice has been to require the comptroller to make up a 
tentative budget based upon past sdi expenditures; then, after per- 
sonally seeing that the police and fire departments are amply cared 
for, I have a few 1 pee heads of some of the departments look 
over the budget, and then call a larger meeting of the various branches 
of the city government to openly state their needs and back it up with 
statements, which are usually submitted to the executive before any 
of these meetings are called. It is sad to contemplate that governments 
are far behind in business methods, because there is more anxiety to 

lace favorites in business positions than to require those favorites to 
have business qualifications. 

I rather favor a Republican administration, parung Republicans in 
responsible places, but I insist on those Republicans being competent 
men. What I say of a Republican administration is true of a Demo- 
eratic administration. 

{c} Since I have been in office employees are paid once a week and 
purchases are promptly paid for before the 10th of each month, thus 
obtaining discounts in many instances and better prices perhaps in all 
instances, It stands to reason that better prices may be obtained if 
people are pea promptly. Dealings with the United States Government 
are generally tedious and long drawn out. I am sure that a properly 
organized budget system, that will assure people dealing with it of 
justice and prompt payment, will enable it to make better purchases 
and better contracts. ‘ 

6. Question. What suggestions would you make on Federal taxation? 

Answer: This is a tremendous question and I will limit myself to a 
few observations, which I think are of basic importance and if properly 
adjusted will go a long way toward relieving the burden of the Gov- 
ernment and of the whole country; and in doing this I am keeping 
in mind psychology and what appeals to the heart as right: 

(a) The income tax comes closer to my sense of right than any tax 
that I know of. The ordinary conception is that a man should pay 
according to his ability, There are the necessaries of life and some 
small comforts that are common to us all. No tax should be based 
upon so much of a man’s income as is necessary to purchase these 
things. If this rule is violated, there is a sense of wrong and 
embryonic unrest. After a man has purchased the necessary things and 
the small comforts, anything else he purchases is in the nature of a 
luxury. ‘The strong should help the weak and should help keep the 
weak contented, which in the end is a benefit to the strong. Therefore, 
J think the present exempted income is too small and larger sums 
should be paid by those in proportion to their ability. 
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There is also a direct 8 to the Government by pursting this 
method. When a vast group of little men are taken in, a great sum 
of money must be spent for clerk hire and material. + gr 

(b) I do not think there is any excuse now for the excess-profit 
tax. It encourages large salaries, waste, and leaves the manufa er 
and owner of the business in uncertainty. He usually makes sure he 
is nor pome to lose anything and adds all he can to the price of his 
commodity before it reaches the consumer, who, if he happens to be a 
laboring man, begins to cry for more wages, which has 
be a constant source of agitation until we make up our minds we will 
do those things that will allow natural economic laws to operate. 

(c) In my opinion the greatest factor in the present disturbance was 
the enactment of the Adamson law and the enormous pay rolls in the 
railroad that followed. The standard was set so high that all classes 
of men have been struggling toward that abnormally high standard. I 
see much hope in the h-Cummins law. 

(d) I also gravely fear that under the Federal reserve banking act 
we haye Bill Bryan’s 50-cent dollar in disguise. This last observation 
may seem foreign to the subject, but I do not think so, for the Gov- 
ernment measures its costs in dollars, and as its dollars buy less than 
they ougbt to, its expenses are higher. 

I have done the best I can to auswer your questions without writing 
a treatise. 

Yours, truly, Gro, Wussincer SMITH, Mayor. 


The answer of the Louisville mayor is not different from the 
general answers of mayors of other cities of the country. I 
desire to read the answer of the governor of my own State: 


STATE or OHIO, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Columbus, May 3, 1920. 
Hon, S. D. Fess 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN; I have your letter of the 21st, and take 
pleasure in responding to your inquiries. 

1. Our budget is on the increase. i 

2. The addition has been occasioned by the increased cost of food 
and other necessities in the conduct of our correctional institutions 
and asylums; at the same time, simple justice has compelled increases 
in compensation to the State employees. 

3. Ohio, notwithstanding the increased cost of governmental expense, 
has invoked no new method of taxation nor has it added to the tax 
rate. Three things have made it possible in the face of this situation 
to keep our fiscal affairs on a stable base: 

‘a. During the years of 1913 and 1914 we purchased large tracts of 
ground adjacent to our State institutions upon the 8 that many 
of the State charges most of the time are able, physically and men- 
tally, to perform labor, and outdoor 5 has not only been the 
means of working out improvement in the health of the patients but of 
ee very definite, practical results to the State. 

b. e budget system established in 1913 has enabled us to make 
tremendous savings. 

c. The industrial pont of the State has given us substantial in- 
creases in our receipts under the statutes which carry excise taxation. 

4. The increased cost is occasioned in the main through the period 
of inflation through which we are passing. Demand has exceeded 
supply in all lines, and until conditions wrought by readjustment bring 
the supply appreciably nearer demand high costs will doubtless obtain, 

5. The cost of Federal Government can be diminished very much, it 
seems to me, by establishing a budget system. I served on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in Congress and was always impressed with 
the t waste, most of which can be avoided by a modern budget. 
Another thing essential, as I see it at least, in reducing the cost of 
National Government, is to bring to an end many activities occa- 
sioned by the emergency of the war, These are not only costly, but I 
sometimes believe they promote a restless feeling among our 8 
Besides that, unless it is all brought to an end, then we are depart- 
ing from the historie tradition that has been helpful in the past in 
preserving the rights of the States. 

6. First of all, I think that the excess-profits tax should be abolished 
at the earliest date possible, and that it should be succeeded by a tax 
on volume of business of from 1 to 13 per cent. Furthermore, so soon 
as the fiscal conditions of government would permit the inheritance 
tax should be given up; it can only be justified as a national affair by 
the exigencies of war. Its establishment in the outset was upon the 
theory that prope: is transferred from one generation to another b 

overnmental agencies, all of which occasioned an expense, and whic 

common-sense fairness would seem to demand a compensation, ‘The 
service rendered, however, is by the State and the county; the National 
Government is not helpful; therefore when a cost is imposed the reve- 
nues should be divided between the State and the local subdivision of 
ERT ishes, I am ; 

‘ith all good wishes, > 
Very truly, yours, JaMes M. Cox. 

One of the most informing letters I have received from the 
governors is from Gov. Gardner, of Missouri, which also in- 
cludes answers to 25 questions that he had submitted to as 
many governors, Mr. Chairman, it contains so much informa- 
tion that I will ask unanimous consent to insert Gov. Gardner's 


letter in my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to insert a letter from Gov. Gardner in his remarks, 


Is there objection? 8 
There was no objection, ; 
Mr. FESS. The membership of the House will be interested 
in reading the answers to Gov. Gardner's questions, and they 
will find a splendid fund of information on the question of 
taxation in the States: 


SUMMARIES or DATA RELATING TO Srarn REVENUES FOR 1920 as Re- 
CEIVED BY GOV. GARDNER FROM GOVERNORS OF 25 STATES. 


The matter ae in the summaries has been gathered from the 
Howin uestions ; 

me 1. How 8 do you estimate the budget of your State to be for the 
ear 1920, not 5 such items as road funds, interest and sink- 

hig fund to pay bonds, but simply to cover operating expenses, such as 


n and will 


1920. 
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the State's contribution to education, courts’ administration, penal and 


eleemosynary institutions, etc.? In Missouri this is called a general 
revenue fund. 

x 8 do you estimate your population and what is your per 
capita r 

3. What is the assessed value of real and personal property in your 
State to actual full money value? 

4. What is the rate for State purposes? 

5. What source of revenue have you found to replace the revenue 
yest received from the liquor traffic? 

6. What means are you taking to co with the low purchasing 
power of the dollar to meet salaries, supplies, etc. ? 
: 7. Baron find complaint because, besides Federal, you have a State 
neome tax? 

8. What are the principal and most satisfactory sources of revenue in 
your State? ; 

9. General remarks, 


1. How much do you estimate the budget of your State to be for the 
year 1920, not including such items as road funds, interest and sinking 
fund to pay bonds, but simply to cover operating expenses, such as 
the States contribution to education, courts’ administration, penal 
and eleemosynary institutions, ctc.? In Missouri this is called a 
general revenue fund. 


Alabama: Budget of Seppe asters for 1920, not including funds 
and interest on debt, 59,155, ė 
Arizona: Appropriations for the fiscal year, July 1, 1919, to June 30, 


1920: 

State maintenance $541, 695. 00 
BTU RRS Oe A E A SO ach eis Sed pa 62, 000. 
Educational (not including institution) — 1, 220, 483. 71 
Institutional maintenance 1, 001, 457. 50 
Institutional bullding and improvement 744, 887. 56 


3, 570, 523. 77 

California: Budget for expenses for the State, according to the 
classification givens 9 will amount for the current fiscal year to $23,637,- 
993. Our regular appropriations are based on two-year expenses be- 
cause our legislature meets biennially, but the above is a segregation 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1920. 

Colorado: About $2,336,000, which includes everything except items 
mentioned by you. All of our educational institutions and some of the 
reformatory and eleemosynary institutions have separate mill levies and 
are not counted under general revenues. 

Connecticut: The appropriations made by the 1919 general assembly 
for the expenses of the State for the two years ending June 30, 1921, 
aggregate $20,825,488.50. 

Florida: Not answered. 

Indiana: Our estimates are as follows: 

General fund, institutions and departments 
Educational institution fund ta! 
Vocational education fund taz 210, 
School revenue tuition by State 5, 750, 000 


3 12, 510, 000 


Kansas; All State expenditures are payable from the general revenue 
fund. For the fiscal year 1920 the legislature made appropriations as 


follows: 
For educational institutions - $2, 870, 892. 78 
2 213, 833. 48 


87, 000, 000 
i 000 


Charitable institutions 
Penal institutions 
Patriotic institution 
Printing 


Schoolbook commission 00. 

Miscellaneous 40, 112. 49 
Executive departments 163, 789. 61 
Judicial department 251, 241. 66 
Legislative department — 43, 553. 22 
Fuel and freight for institutions 175, 084. 58 
Other departments, boards, commissions, et 1, 546, 391. 79 


T, 742, 337. 96 

To meet these appropriations the legislature authorized a levy for 
State tax purposes of $6,500,000, but the officers charged with making 
the levy pat og it unnecessary to raise so much and levied only 
$6,049,650. The remainder of the appropriations for the year will be 
eared for by receipts from miscellaneous sources, chiefly those coming 
through the insurance department, inheritance taxes, etc. 

Maine: Total budget estimate for 1920, corresponding to the Mis- 
souri general revenue fund, is $7,573,032.13. 

innesota: The appropriations by the 1919 le; 
year ending June 30, 1920, from the revenue fun 

This covers expenses of all administrative and judicial departments 
all charitable and correctional institutions under State control, and all 
normal schools, The State 8 gets $1,865,000 for maintenance 
for the current year from the above fund and also the proceeds of two 
tax levies, one of 32 mills for a panom proces and one of 23 mills 
for general maintenance. The State h g , graded, and rural schools 
also receive the proceeds of a 1 mill State tax levy. 

Missouri: Budget, syprorimitey $9,125,000, which was amount ex- 
pended for 1919, inclu ng enses for public schools, Estimated ex- 
penditures for 1920 will about same. 

Montana: Total smount of general fund appropriations which be- 
came effective March 1, 1920, is $2,945,895.76. This amount does not 
include balances, either debit or credit, carried over from the previous 
fiscal period, but may, for the purposes of the inquiry, be yegarded as 
the 1920-21 budget. 4 

New Hampshire: The fiscal year of the State ends August 31, 1920, 
for which— 


ature for the fiscal 
total $15,361,058. 


The le: ture made a total appropriation of_..-_____ $2, 460, 183. 02 
Deducting the following items mentioned: 
DT os aE O $79, 826. 48 
— ee. 85, 000, 00 
ER GRWAY, i nee 125, 000, 00 2 
Highway c l 
— 539, 826. 48 
Leaves the amount for expenses - 1,920, 356. 54 


LIX——-414 


Ohio : Budget, $24,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
Oregon: Approximately $4,500,000, although this is purely esti; 
mated. This may be greatly enlarged if bills to be voted on at ‘a spe- 
cial election in y „are enacted into laws. 

Pennsylvania: $53,000,000. Owing to the increased cost of evers- 
Laing our institutions and departments will probably show a deficit 
of 000,000, but our revenues will be sufficient to give us a surplus 
of fully $3,000,000, and perhaps, $4,000,000, for the year. 
5,321,722.43, of which 
required by law to be 


e Island: Total revenue for 1919 was 
$477,223.25 was received from auto licenses an 
expended on highways. / 

outh Carolina: Approximately $5,614,411.78. 
South Dakota: Approximately $2,500,000 for fiscal 
June 30, 1921. 

Texas: Money appropriated for the fiscal year, beginuing September 
1, 1919, and ending August 31, 1920: 


year ending 


e y Se epee ee ba 
Eleemosynary 2, 746, 604 
Judicial department 1, 468, 288 
Departments. 2, 286, 702 
All other expenses 3, 405, 050 


16, 078, 505 


Utah: Approximately $4,500,000. 

Vermont : Estimate of budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
$2,500,000. his does not include special appropriations, but simply 
operating expenses, (This amount does not include funds for the sup- 

ort of the fish and 1 department, which derives its revenue from 

unting and fishing licenses.) 
Wasi ington The estimated annual expenditures for 1920 from gen- 
eral fund is $5,280,500.21. 
West Virginia : For the year ending June 30, 1920, the appropriations 
for general purposes are as follows : 
Repairs and improvements 8231, 000 
inn — .. 470, 000 
Department of public safety (State police) 225, 000 
c c ee ee 2, 895, 440 
3, 821, 440 


There is aiso appropriated out of the State's general school fund 
for the maintenance of the State school department and aid to local 
school districts $750,000. The above totals do not include appropria- 
tions for roads and interest and sinking funds. 

Wisconsin: Budget approximately $16,000,000. 

2. What do you estimate your population and what is your per capita? 
Alabama: Estimated population, 3,000,000 ; revenue per capita, sete 
Arizona: Estimated population, 360,000 ; revenue per ca R y 3 7.10. 
California : Population, about 8,125,000 ; revenue per ia 87.57. 
Colorado: Population, 1,000,000; revenue per capita, about $2.33. 
Connecticut: Population, about 1,400,000 ; revenue per capita, $7,43. 
Tudiana : Estimated population, 1920, 3,000,000 i 

ndiana: Estima population, „ 3, ; per capita revenue, 

$4.17, and State poll tax, $1. aie p 
Kansas: The last domestic census, taken in 1919, gave a population 

of 1,759,793. Per capita revenue, $3.43. The total taxes for all pur- 

poses in the State levied that year was $55,613,475 and the per capita 
tax for all purposes—that is, for State, county, city, township, school 


district, and all other—was $31.60. 

Maine: Population, . 785,000. The direct-tax com- 
mitment for 1920 is $4,188,344.76. This would give a per capita tax 
of $5.33 plus. To this should be added the pan tax on male citizens, 
which is $2 in most cases, but in some towns is $3. 

Minnesota: The estimated el ap hgh is 2,250,000. The railroad 
gross earnings taxes approximate $7,500,000 and inheritance, insur- 
ance, and other miscellaneous taxes about $2,800,000, leaving about 
$5,000,000 to be raised for the revenue fund by direct taxation. The 
total direct taxes raised for State purposes are $14,400,743, Com- 

8 the State auditor 1 A peak Serie 33 the State 
‘or coun 3, for g 
55,851 Sete Wia Nistricts, 
e 


New Hampshire: Es 
4.31 


Ohio: Population, 5,000,000; per capita revenue, $4.80. 
Oregon: Not answered. 

Pennsylvania: Population about 9,000,000 ; revenue per capita, $5.88. 
Rhode Island: Estimated population, 654.510; revenue per capita, 


12. 

4230. Carolina: Population about 2,000,000; revenue per capita, 
580. Dakota: Estimated population, 640,000; revenue per capita, 
Texas: Po ulation, 4.687.136; revenue per capita, $3.44. 

Utah: Estimated population, about 500,000; revenue per capita, $9. 
Vermont: Estimated popalation, 350,000. Per Kon revenue, $7. 

bd ean Arg Estimated population, 1,600,000, er capita revenue, 


3.30. 
$ West 8 Estimated population, 1,475,000. On the basis of 
the appropriations, as shown by answer 1, the Eh ay capita is $2.59, 
exclusive of the appropriation out of the gene School fund. The 
appropriation from the general school fund is equivalent to 50 cents, 


making a grand total of $3.09. : 
46.01. Estimated population, 2,800,000. Per capita revenue, 


3. What is the assessed value of real and personal property in your 
State to actual full money value? 


Alabama: The statute places taxable value at 60 per cent of reason- 
able cash value of propag assessed for taxation. he a value 
of taxable p rty in the State for the fiscal year begining October 1, 
1918, and ending September 30, 1919, was. $725,000,000, approximately. 
This amount is supposed to represent 60 per cent of the reasonable cash 
value ot the Te included in the assessment. Considering both 
personality and realty the assessed value does not in all probability rep- 
resent more than 35 per cent of actual value of property assessed. The 
exemptions in this State are considerable. The greatest is the 40 per 
cent exemption of property liable for assessment, Other exemptions are 
all solvent credits, improvements of the water-power companies, ship- 
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build 
| within 


plants, nitrate tae an 1 articles manufactured 


he year, N grown during the current or 
r besides minor Pienet to individual taxpayers, Which 

te are considerable, a 
885. 224.720. 

: The assessed value of real and personal p 

State is placed by the rary 4 board of — —— at "$4,023, 909,888. 
and the ratio of assessment to real value is about 45 per cen 

Colorado: $1,495,000,000. 

Connecticut : Supposed to be market value. 

Florida: Not answered. 

Indiana: Assessed valuation of real and personal property, $5,780,- 
sine “eet Property i is assessed at 100 cents on each dollar. 


roperty in 


ssessed vyalue—perha te 
9 — cent below. -Rural real estate is not assessed so high— probably 
85 per cent of actual value. 

a main: The next valuation of property in Maine will be returned 
the latter part of 1920. The last valuation was in 1918, and the taxes 
for 1919 and 1920 were committed on the valuation of 1918. This is, 
estimating property at a fair market value, as follows: 


Real estate in cities, towns, and plantation 


Personal estate in cities, towns, and plantations- 125, 531, 712 
Real estate in unorganized plantations____-_ 59, 053, 719 
Growth on public lots (grass and timber) 1, 969, 848 
577, 442, 529 
Minnesota: The taxable valuation in the State is $1, 13 
The law requires that all property be listed“ at true and full value 
am “assessed at different valuations—from 25 to 50 per cent of true 
ue. 


Missouri : Thirty-three and one-third to forty per cen 
Montana: No figures can be en at this time we the assessed 
valuation of the 3 of the State as of date March 1. 1920; nor, 
justments, is it feasible to attempt to quote ‘exact 
om rae for the 1919 assessment. The State board of equalization sub- 
the following estimates ef the 1919 figures, from which 1920 win 
probably not vary widely: Gross 8 for 1919, $1,693,000,000 ; 
adjusted values for taxat on, $530,000,000. The gross valuation given 
above is believed to t approximately 68 9 cent of the true 
market value. On this the worth of the entire State is, in round 
numbers, $2,489.7 
New Hampshire: ‘One hundred per cent, 
Ohio: Two-thirds of real value. 
908, t Assessments are — be on basis of true cash valua- 
tios in 9 . as estimated by State tax commission 


run from 50 to 90 79 
Pe vania: out $14,000,000,000. There is no State tax on real 


or ‘sonal property. 
hode Island: Averages 1 7 te to cag r cent. 
South Carolina: Assessed val 402,859,947 ; actual valine (esti- 
mated), 1 579.841. 
The laws RER that all property be assessed at full 
5 5 5 850 present ratio of assessed value to full value, approx!- 
ge 80 r cent. 


valuation of State in 1919, $3,100,000,000. Actual 
$12,000,000,000. 


money value (estimated), 
Utah: The statutes provide that shall be assessed at full 
was $692,000,000, which 


cash value; the assessed 5 
to represent about 75 per cent 


is estimated by the he board or egualiza’ 
Vermont: The assessed valuation of real estate, $185,700,799.60. 


ropert 
ee 


‘of the actual cash 


Personal 1 property, $69,631,661.09. 
940.820.828 assessed value of real and * property is 
$1,060, 838. —— — of all $2.535.504 
West Virginia : The T 
eee Se S E 
He-utiiity — erty —____— —.— 349; 550, 461 
1, 489, 834, 833 


Property is presumed to be assessed at its true and actual value. 
ee oe Ceria eie value probably is not over 60 per cent of 
Wisconsin: $4,068,268,534. 


4. What is the rate for State purposes? 


labama: The rate for State rposes is 64 mills on the dollar, 
aivided as follows, according to the. coustitation : Three mills for pe 


‘He 3 31 mills for the general fund: Of the latter, 1 mill. 
statu 


| 


been set aside for Confederate 


zona : Si cents on each $100 of — propert 
Ariran : We Dave no ad valorem taxe in California. 3 
ago the whole tax pyare was 8 to a 8 tax on 
‘earnings and ublic utilities and other corporations whieh 
is expressed in 88 AA as follows: 
Per cent. 
Railroad gross earnin; — — — 
Car companies — = = RA SEAR V 
compani 3 . 
one and telegraph companies — — E 
Gas electric eo — a a. — 5.6 


Colorado: 2.37 mills, which includes educational institutions and some 


8 State tax a ted $1,350,000 for 9 months of 1919 


the fiscal year was chang 
M is apportioned among the tow: 
Florida: The State tax rate for 1919" was 12 mills, divided as follows: 


General revenue 5 
State school ta 2 
sion —.— 3 
tate board health ta —̃ — 
te — 2 
State prison farm ĩ„ét — — a 


Indiana: Total State rate for the year 1920, 18 cents on each $100. 

Kansas: The rate of levy for State tax p in 1919 was 1.75 
milis. The average rate of levy in the State for alf purposes in 1919 
was 16.1155 mills, 


to end J zane 30, instead of September 300, 


Maine: For a ELA mills, of which one-quarter mill is ally 
assessed to pro ds for aiding dependents of mien in the Federal 
service 5 de World War. 


and credits” are listed at full value and taxed 
at a flat rate of 3 mills. The taxes received are divided, one-sixth fo 
the State revenue fund ; one-sixth to the county; one-third to the city, 
village, or township; and one-third to the school district. The assessed 
value of rosa? T an ‘credits for the current year is $359,112,619. 
Missouri: teen cents, general revenue; 3 cents, capitol bonds: 


total, 18 cents. 
Montana: e tax rate for the State purposes is 2% mills; total 
1 28. of the 1873 assessment to the general fund of the State should be 


ew Hampshire: No rate established. A definite 5 fixed — — the 
legislature, which is apportioned among the towns in the peoo 
mar the valuation of each town bears to the total valuation 3 all 
wos. 


Obio: 
e Se ee BER ee Sh) Le oye 0 
Siuiine i) fen NOLS Le NDR aL Eee BR NEI ee UNE CRN : 0025 
University n AA AR R SOn ae RS . 0925 
) ue RE SRS 055 
ot GEVA fe ES a SS A kee a eS ee A .65 


Oregon: Four and 55 one-hundredths mills. Millage no 
longer used as basis in Or 

Pennsylvania: No State . on realty or personalty for State 
poses. he revenues come from taxes on the Copier stock of ce ae 
corporations, on earnings of these, from various fees and licenses, and 
from inheritances. Revenues have inereased about $20,000,000 in the 
past two years by making the tax laws more uniform and by enforcing 
them more thoroughly without adding any new sources of taxation. 

Rhode Island: Nive cents on each $100 of local assessed valun- 
tion of real and personal property. 

South Carolina: Twelve milis. 
see Dakota: For ordinary State purposes, 1.7 mills for the year 

Texas: The total tax rate for 1919 is 75 cents on the $100 assessed 
valuation, as follows: State school * 35 cents; State general ex- 
penses, 35 cents; Confederate oS cents. 

Utah: Five mils, divided. 4 general fund, of which 28 per cent 
goes to the University of Utah —. Utah Agricultural College; 2.4 
school purposes; 2 schools. 

Vermont: Tax rate for State pw 1916, 5 cents on the dollar 
of the grand list; 1917, 20 cents; 1918, 20 cents; 1919, 40 cents; 
1920, 40 cents. This does not include highway tax of 5 cents on the 
dollar of the grand list, nor school tax of 10 cents on the dollar of the 
grand list. 

Washington: Tax rate for general State purposes, 4.58. This in- 
eluded tax levy f for institutions of higher eitia 1.58. 

West Vi : The present rate for 3 State purposes is 4 
a on Häri 17100 of assessed value. en cents for Virginia debt 


ones Only tax for ae State purposes is a nominal tax of 
1919 tazes, collected in 1920. 


Rate. 


Purpose. 


Interest on certificates of indebtedness. 
high schools 


5. What sources of revenue have you found to replace the revenue 
formerly received from the liquor trafic? 


Alabama: The State revenue from the liquor traffic has never been a 
great deal; that is to say, the revenue derived from this source for use 
of the general fund of the State has not been an important item for 
number of years. However, the amount lost through this source 
been recovered largely through licensing of otber businesses. 

Arizona : The State never received any revenue from the liquor traffic. 
Licenses and fines went to schools in the district where ee and 
= various school funds have been taken care of by special district 

vy. 

California: This State has never received revenue a State from 
the liquor traffic and has made no effort to compensate ’ for the change 
due to the teenth amendment. 

Colorado: Not any; but our mill levy has increased but very little 
sinee prohibition went: into effect. 

‘onnecticut : The amount 3 in 1919 from liquor licenses: was 
$324,235.28. This, of course, will be noi for 1920. There is as 
yet no specific tax to meet the deficiency. The 1921 general assembly 
3 make some provision. 

orida: Not advised of any special source of revenue that has been 
found to replace the revenue formerly received from the liquor traffic. 
This loss of revenue, as well as that received from the hire of convicts, 
which has also been stopped, is covered by the tax rate above mentioned. 
Indiana: None. However, we make great savings in courts and in 
penal institutions. 

Kansas: In Kansas the liquor traffic has not been a source of revenue 
for more than a quarter of a century. No particular source of revenue 
was provided to replace the loss of revenue from the — — traffic. 
The burden of public expense, shared partially by the earlier receipts 
from the liquor c,- was, of course, shifted to genera! property. 
Kansas has the general prora perty tax. 

Maine: Maine bas had prohibition for over 50 years. The o reve- 
nue the liquor Sees has provided in that time fos been through fines 

by the courts. 
mesota: The State never received revenue from the liquor traffic, 
exeept a 2 per cent tax on license fees paid to municipalities used for 
a State Bowe: for inebriates. 


1920. 


Missouri: Tax on income, inheritance tax, corporation and franchise 
tax.. Missouri formerly received 20 per cent of her revenue from reve- 
nue of liquor traffic. 

Montana: Not answered.“ 

New Hampshire: The State never had any income from liquor traffic 
licenses, Money was divided to counties and towns. 

Ohio: Direct inheritance tax is the principal revenue. 

Oregon: The State never received revenue from liquor traffic. 
Licenses were always im by cities, towns, or counties. 

Pennsylvania : Haven't needed any. State received only a small share 
of liquor-license revenue. Cities and countries will miss it, but we are 
profiting through the amazing reduction in the number of criminals and 
derelicts due to prohibition. 

Rhode Island: None. 

South Carolina: Not any new source, Jt has been replaced by in- 
creased taxes on taxable property. 

South Dakota: Have no revenue for State purposes from liquor 
traffic. Before prohibition went into effect in this State a license was 

id by persons operating saloons, which was a source of revenue to 

he local taxing district and the county general fund. 

Texas: We have a gross receipts tax of 1} 45 cent on all oil pro- 
duction, which will produce between $2,000, and $3,000,000 this 


year. 

Utah: The State has never derived any revenue from the liquor 
vane other than usual general property tax which amounted to but 

e. 

Vermont: No source of revenue bas been found to replace revenue 
formerly received from the liquor traffic. 
1 e yg Have found no special source of revenue to replace 
guor trafie. 

West Virginia: West Virginia has had prohibition since July 1, 1914, 
The annual revenue received from 2 eg license was, approximately, 
bent cigs The 1915 legislature provided for new revenue by increas- 
ng the charter tax rates on corporations and by providing for a tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent on the net income of corporations. These two 
acts more than offset the loss from liquor revenue. 

Wisconsin: State has not received any funds from this source. 


6. What means are you taking to cope with the low purchasing power 
of the dollar to meet salaries, supplies, etc.? 


Alabama: The legislature of 1919 enacted laws providing for taxa- 
tion of incomes, and from that source will largely come the needed 
revenue. However, a tax on the right to mine minerals was also placed 
on the books. From this latter source considerable revenue should be 
fortheoiaing. The business license schedules were somewhat increased, 
and the taxing machinery was adjusted in so far as possible to meet 
the new conditions. 

Arizona: The legislature considered existing economic conditions in 
making last appropriations but did not anticipate any further in- 
creases; consequently some hardship is found in running institutions 
without creating deficiencies. 

California: The increase in the gross receipts of the various utili- 
ties and corporations from which the State gets its income has natu- 
rally increased the return made to the State, and this is sufficient for 

resent needs and has kept California in shape pg ey A The 
rd of control has strenuously fought every inclination to be infected 
by the general orgies of wastefulness, and by improvement in 3 
ment of institutions and cutting out every unnecessary expense, with 
close cooperation of our buying department and increased production in 
all our institutions, has been able to prevent any serious effect from 
the present financial condition. 
i Solgrado That is the matter now being brought forcibly to the 
ront. 

Connecticut: So far only the receipt from various sources, as will 

27 “pad from receipts by the State treasurer. 
orida: The legislature of 1920 made a slight increase in the sal- 
suo 2 br different employees, but the salaries of the officials were 
not changed. `; 

Indiana: By a more rigid 
duction in State institutions. 

Kansas: No special efforts have been made by the legislature to offset 
the 555 hat the legislature 
of 1919 rai 


practice of economy and speeding up pro- 


satisfactory. It is possible that 
ture may readjust salaries in this State. 

Montana: Not answered. 

New Hampshire: Increase of State tax, and at constitutional con- 
vention held in January the convention voted to submit to the ple 
the recommendation that the constitution be amended to enable the 
legislature to enact an income-tax law for increasing revenue. 

Ohio; All salaries of 5 receiving under $2,400 pe 
raised. All incumbents of positions N technical training 
ing over $2,400 per year raised. Minimum building activity. 

Oregon: Increasing salaries moderately and precticing economy. 

Pennsylvania: Collecting our taxes more thoroughly and efiecting 
economies in administration, 

Rhode Island: None. 

South Carolina: With few exceptions salaries have not been raised, 
and increased cost of supplies, materials, and equipment has been met 
by increasing the rate. (The work of our tax commission in eqnaliz- 
ing has increased the assessed valuation, but the object of this was for 
equalization a 

South Dakota: Not answered. 

Texas: By increased appropriation in some instances, but struggling 
along and hoping for better conditions 8 

Utah: We have granted moderate increases in salaries where funds 
were available, but the advances haye been very limited, and I believe 
our salaries are below the average paid by corporations, ete, 


are proving he next legisla- 


r year 
recelv- 
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Vermont: The State board of control has exerted itself to use 
funds wisely and at the same time to maintain State institutions with- 
out reducing the high standard of care for inmates. It can he said 
that the increased cost for operating various State institutions has not 
exceeded per cent. 

Washington: Special session of the 8 is convening March 
22 to take care of extraordinary deficit in higher educational institu- 


tions. 

West Virginia: The legislature, which met in the early part of 1919, 
attempted to provide for the condition caused by the low purchasing 
power of the dollar by making more liberal appropriations, It also 
omy the new revenue act providing for a special privilege tax for 

e transportation of oil and gas by the means of pipe lines. 

Wisconsin: We are endeavoring to be as economical as ible in the 
use of both service and supplies. While the expenses of the State have 
increased, there have been co nding increases in State revenues. 

Building operations are curtailed as much as possible. 


7. Do you find complaint because, besides Federal, you have a State 
income tar? . 


Alabama: We find no complaint from an organized source which 
assigns the fact of existence of the Federal income tax as a reason 
for objection to the State income tax. Complaint is, of course, made 
by individuals against the State income tax, but the same attitude will 
be found among all taxpayers, whether of the ad valorem class, license 
class, or otherwise. ‘There is being made at this time an effort on the 
part of some taxpayers to have the State income-tax law declared 
unconstituticnal. 

Arizona: Arizona has no State income tax. 

California: We have no State income tax. 

Colorado: We have no State income tax, only inheritance taxes. 

ine a Pay We have no individual income tax. We have a tax on 
rations. 

lorida: There is no income tax provided for or levied under the 
laws of this State. 

Indiana: We do not have a State income tax. 

sas: Kansas has no State income A 

Maine: Maine has not yet adopted an income tax, 

Minnesota; Minnesota has no State income tax. 

Missouri; There is some complaint in this State. 

Oregon: This State has no 

Ohio: No State income tax. 

Montana: Not answered. 

New Hampshire: At present we have no income tax. 

Pennsylvania: We have no State income tax or other direct tax, 
except upon inheritances. 

Rhode Island: We have no State income tax. 

South Carolina: We do not have a State income tax. 

South Dakota: We do not have a State income tax. We have general 
property tax system, ad valorem basis. 7 

exas: We have no State income tax. 

Utah: We have no State income tax; only inheritance tax. 

Vermont: The State has no income tax, and therefore no complaint 
along this line. 

Washington: We have no State income tax. 

West Virginia: This State has no income tax, but bas a special- 
privilege tax, which is based on the net income of corporations. The 
present rate is three-fourths of 1 per cent on the amount of net 
income. 

Wisconsin: Some complaint, although people are gradually becoming 
accustomed to the same. 


8. What are the principal and most satisfactory sources of revenue in 
your State? 


co 


tate income tax. 


Alabama: The sources of revenue are given in order of importance 
1, ad valorem; 2, licenses; 3, convict department; 4, insurance de- 
partment; 5, franchise taxes; 6, revenue from minor sources. 

Arizona: All but a small part of the revenue of Arizona is raised 
by Lentil levy. Receipts from other than taxation are about $360,000 
annually. 

California: Our present revenue system has proven satisfactory, 
though until we learned of the increased income of our public-service 
corporations we feared we would lack sufficient means for the immediate 
future; but as we have explained under No. 6, we have not only gotten 
through, but find ourselves fairly on easy street if we persist in holding 
down expenses. 

Colorado: Flat tax on corporations, insurance department, 
inheritance taxes. 

Connecticut: Chief sources of revenue are inheritance, corporation and 
railroad, and direct State tax. Each of these four sources yields from 
one and a half to two million dollars. 

Florida: Not answered. 

Indiana: General taxation and fees. 

Kansas: The principal source of revenue is, of course, the general 

roperty tax. Aside from that all other sources of revenue which can 
be derived are, of course, satisfactory in that they tend to decrease 
the burden on general property. However, comparatively a small part 
of the total public expense is met by receipts from miscellaneous 
sources. 

Maine: Corporation tax, which amounts to 8 

Minnesota : ae principal sources are railroad gross-earnings tax 
and direct-pro tax. 

e te the provision of law, I, State auditor, hereby certify 
that the rate of taxation required to raise the amount necessary for 
defraying the various State expenses for the ensuing year is .00682 
mills, as provided by the following laws, to wit: 

Purpose: 
State revenue fund — nenm 
Soldiers’ relief fund 
Soldiers’ bonus fund. 
State road and bridge 
Historical society building fund 
Itasca State park fund rA 
National Guard armories fund 
State board of relief fund 
University buildings fund 
Forest fires relief fund 


and 


Total ..~.—------- 5 3 5 5 aa — — 
Teachers’ insurance and retirement fund le vy 
State school and university tax levy. 
Missouri: The most satisfactory source of revenue is tax on tangible 
pro As mentioned above, has never been quite satisfactory. 
Montana: Not answered, 
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New Hampshire: State tax, legacy tax, tax on public-service corpora- 
rance companies’ tax, automobile 2 


fees exacted from insurance companies. source 
aside from direct taxes is the automobile license tax, all receipts from 
which, however, 1 * the highway fund. 
ğ Pennsylvania: es on corperatioh, taxes on incomes, fees for vari- 
ous a 

Rhode Island: Tax on savings deposits, corporate excess tax on cor- 
ie ey oe li Sehe rincipal ree of revenue is tax on 

Sou rolina : e princi sou 0 e 4 

= one than one-sixth of our annual revenue is derived 


South Dak Dakota : General pro tax on the 8 classes of 
pro; : Real estate, personal property, money and credits, telephone 
ey S FF... ARSTE, O : in-car com 
mee S, egra com es, private car e com es. 

stry tax, N eritance taxes, interest and income ae school funds. 
exas: Ad valorem and gross taxes. 
Utah: Principal sources of revenue for 1919 were: 


r 
3.229 29, 000 


OSLER ARES 340, 000 
Interest on State funds .  a e 4 000 
Vermont: The principal source of revenue in the State is revenue 
received from corporations, including railroad, express, and insurance 
a 


on: Not answered. 


West irginia: The estimated sources of revenue for the State's 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, are: 
TTT — $560, 000 
State license tax on charters of corporations 790,000 
Collateral inheritance taxes 225, 000 
Tax on insurance and certifleates . 240,000 
Tax on net income of corporations — „000 
i privilege tax for the transportation of gas and 011. 1, oat coe 
other FOOUEG Le eee E seat Sok eee Shi eee OS 

3, 791, 000 


Wisconsin: Railroad taxes, 3 company taxes, inheritance 
es, licenses, and examining f 


9. PSR remarks, 


Ar newered. 

California : We have covered the 
nothing for general remarks further 
‘during the two years — June 30 
covered our war A and 


we made nearly hor 
of hospital employees, we pulled sore the biennium with additions 
from our emergency y fond of less than 14 per cent of the moneys nor- 
mally available for the maintenance of the State institutions. 

8 8 toe year 8 ae 1 5 Roe. ig 
system, bu necessary to reorgan and consolidate 
22 Tilinols has done, and perhaps hold a constitutional convention before 
this can be effectively done. 

Connecticut: The appropriations, as per ial law 
what may be termed our budget. It is much formerly “io 
cover increased cost of living in our State institutions and to cover 
increased salaries, etc. 

Florida: Not answered. 

: Our State revenues have increased for the 5 reasons : 

General increase in amount of fees collected, caused by the increase in 

the volume of bi 8 up industries in State institutions ; 

rocuring new contracts for products manufactured by State institu- 

ions, obtaining advantage of present-day prices; greater efforts in col- 
lection of taxes. 

Kansas: The clause of the constitution which requires a uniform rate 
of assessment and taxation on the ad valorem plan and the laws made 
in accordance therewith have resulted in a tax system which is far 
from equitable, but can not be changed until the constitution is 
amended so as to give the legislature freedom to classify property for 
taxation and to establish differential rates among the 8 of prop- 
erty according to their different economic characteristics and values. 
When change is made in the constitution a better and far 
more equitable tax system — >e provided. An amendment to the con- 
stitution is pending, and will be passed upon by tbe electorate at the 
coming fall election. 

Maine: Money received from automobile regisirations and licenses 
is specifically set aside for highway nd is not available for 
general use. It is also interesting to note that because of the careful 
= ration of the budget, although it was an informal one in both 

91 


and 1919, there has been no need to take 3 the con- 
stitutional provision for a temporary loan. 


fen 


rang mone 


rowed in over three 5 except when mds have nm issued for 
3 and road All general administration s well 

eine or out of pues emergency but —. Sey connected 
with hie we war, have been met 5 s been 


unexpended ap) Pot answered. of a previous year. 
once 
Missouri 


an audit of the 
of the State’s 
g years. 


exact 
finances and estimates the condition * the two 


audit shows in detail all expenditures made by the Sta Every two 
years the governor transmits to the legislature a b showing the | 
requirements for the next two years, together with a comparison of the 
former ampan: also showing the condition of the State's finances and 


reyenu 
No State should be without a system that will show the true and 
actual standing of the State's finances at all times. In order to do this 
it is not inderstood by’ to have a complicated system, but one that can be 
3 understood Ay. anyone desiring to inform himself. 
nto ee in State finances is the cash con- 
aition n 


ts of revenue are collected 

in advance or at sab they beginning of of the fiscal year. This revenue is to 

pon used for a 12-month period, hence the State may have a very healthy 

cash balance and yet at the same time have an actual deficit. A proper 

5 system will do much toward avoiding complications in State 
ances, 


REPORT FROM MASSACHUSETTS RECEIVED AFTER COMPILING REPORTS FROM 
OTHER STATES. 


Answer. The 3 of Massachusetts is 3,700,000, roxi- 
mately. Using es assessed by local assessors as the „ the 
per = capita te tax — ar be § $30.90. 

is the assessed value 2 real and personal property in your 
State to actual full money value? 

. The assessed value of real and personal property is required 
by law to be the full and fair cash ea ann ae og he is, the market value— 
and it is believed that the various boards of assessors yalue property 
yo nearly at actual mo value. 

What is tbe rate for State purposes? 

re adr There is no gen eneral rate for State purposes. The State tax 
is assessed upon the basis of polls and estates, ana the proportion Which 
therein city and town pays rs according to the valuation of property| 


What so rat of revenue have you found to replace the revenue 
3 from the liquor traffic? 
. What None taking to with the low purchasing 
t means are you cope e low power 
of 4 — dollar to meet salaries, Sapplies, etc. ? 
Special taxes upon present sources of revenue. 
ar sete find complaint because, besides Federal, you have a State 


Swer. 
ae a the principal and most satisfactory sources of revenue 
8 from 3 departments, corporation taxes, in- 
heritance taxes, State tax, etc. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here valuable information from every 
section of the country, and all to the same effect. There is a 
persistent increase in the cost of government throughout the 
Nation. Both city and State are aware of it, and many are 
already battling with the problem. I am convinced that it is 
one of the problems demanding immediate attention which is 
not confined to this body. Cost of government is expressed in 
the taxes to be paid. If the cost continues to rise, the tax 
must continue to grow. In that case there is little hope of a 
revision of our present tax system, which is a war-tax system, 
and should not continue in times of peace. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the reason I asked for time was to sub- 
mit these facts which had been collected to ascertain whether 
this high cost of government is permanent or not and what 
chance we have for reduction of taxes. We are bewildered 
when we bring in a bill like the legislative, executive, and 
judicial bill, in which we think there is a tremendous cut 
because so far below what the executive departments estimated 
as their needs. We are told after all the cut it makes that the 
appropriation is still four times what it was in 1914. When we 
bring in a bill like the Army bill, which the Secretary of War 
estimated for 576,000 soldiers and which we cut to less than 
300,000 soldiers, when we base the appropriation on this tre- 
mendously reduced Army, we are bewildered to find that we are 
making an appropriation for this Army of three or four times 
what it was in 1916. If an explanation is demanded we are told 
that it costs now three times what it did then. That we may 
realize what sensitiveness there existed on great expenditures of 
government—as expressed, for example, in this resolution that I 
desire to read, because it is a matter of history and is very 
5 read from a plant in the Democratic platform of 


We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by Sepreastya taxation through the 3 appropriations of 
recent Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the les toll. We demand a return to 
that 2 und economy w befit a democratic government, and 
a reduct in the number o; ——— offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the peopl 


That is in 1912, gentlemen, and I have looked up the appro- 
priations for the year before that, the subject of this denuncia- 
tion. The appropriations amounted to $682,000,000 and a frac- 


1920. 


tion, not quite $683,000,000. That was only eight years ago. 
We looked upon an expenditure of $682,000,000 as abnormally 
high, and it was so high that it served as a plank in one of the 
great political party’s platform, And yet next year, two years 
after the close of this war, the estimates that have come to us, 
not counting the deficiency for the railroads or anything for the 
soldiers’ bonus, will be over five times what they were prior 
to the war. And when I say prior to the war I mean the cost 
up te 1916, when the high-water mark was a little over a 
billion dollars. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think that Con- 
gress ought to do its part toward reducing these expenses? 

Mr. FESS. Absolutely. That is what we have been attempt- 
ing all through this Congress. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the proposed Budget system help to 
reduce it? 

Mr. FESS. 
adoption. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will it take away any of the powers of 
Congress to cut these different things? 

Mr. FESS. No. Now, I did not read this plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform in order to inject any politics into my remarks; 
I read it to indicate that in 1912 we thought that $682,000,000 
was abnormally high; and yet we have brought in estimates for 
our appropriations next year, without counting at least the 
railroad deficiency, which will have to be made up whatever 
we do about the other vast items urged in some quarters—with- 
out counting that we have a charge upon the Treasury that will 
be seven and a half times what it was in 1912 when this plank 
was adopted. What I am trying to get at is, Are we entering 
upon.a basis of expenditure that makes this figure permanent? 
If we are there is absolutely no hope of a reduction of taxation 
in the sum total. We may be able to revise our tax laws, but 
not upon a basis of reduction, unless we find some way of cut- 
ting this cost of government. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman not think that these 
activities on the part of the Federal Government, a great many 
activities inaugurated during the war, and in which we are 
now engaged, and which we did not have eight years ago, are 
in a large part responsible for the increased expenses? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and we ought to get rid of them at once. 
It has been our contention eyer since the war closed that all 
war agencies must be discontinued as soon as it is possible to 
do it, and get rid of them as soon as it is physically possible 
to do it. But here is the difficulty: Numerous agencies were 
inaugurated for war purposes which would not have been 
thought of had it not been in war time, and then heaven and 
earth are moved to maintain them—to continue them through 
peace times. We are importuned from all hands to make 
appropriations, estimated by the millions, recommended by the 
departments. We simply must face this demand unless we are 
willing to say that these high costs of government are going 
to be permanent. 

I have spoken of the cost of government to get an expression 
of its burden in taxation. It is only one phase of the high cost 
of living, so widely distressing to the country. Now let me 
speak briefly of the cost of production. The cost of living is 
still going up. In spite of all the talk that we do here in 
Congress and what the departments charged with the responsi- 
bility are doing, the cost of living still goes up. I have had oc- 
easion before to call attention to the serious blunder of the 
administration's assumption that this high-cost level is a mat- 
ter of legislation. This assumption ignores all laws of econom- 
ics, and it also feeds the antigovernment sentiment of our 
people. The dissatisfied are led to believe tha: their sufferiag 
is due to the character of government under which they live. 
The blunders of the Justice Department are greatly aggravated 
by persistent promises of intention to lower cost and numerous 
statements of success already achieved, when cverybody knows 
that Government interference with business increases rather 
than decreases this cost. 

My friends, we are indulging in too much useless talk about 
our ability to reduce the cost of living by legislation. The one 
greatest element in the cost of living, as everyone must recog- 
nize, is in decreased production and, secondly, in the cheapening 
of the measuring unit of value. What very much distresses me 
is the decreased production both on the part of the farm and in 
industry. The decreased production on the farm is inevitable 
and is due, first, to a lessening in the number of workers on 
the farm, which, in turn, is gue to at least two things: First, 
the war took our boys from the farm, and when they went into 


It will, and I am glad it is so far on the way to 
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the service, like those who were taken from the professions, 
such as school work, they got a different taste of life, and those 
boys are not returning to the farms from the service as they 
went from the farms to the service. An examination of the 
facts makes this statement undisputed. It is easily understood 
and there is a very good reason for it. In that respect you are 
losing a number of farmers from that source. Farm life, 
although it is increasingly attractive in some ways and is be- 
coming more so every day, is not as attractive to-day as is city, 
life, and every boy on the farm who reads a paper which 
comes to the farm reads not of the activities of the farm but of 
the activities of the city, and his daily food, mentally speaking, 
is merely an incentive to stimulate his desire to get away from 
the farm into the city, and he goes there. It is a condition that 
is most difficult to handle. It can not be controlled by mere 
talk in legislative halls, 

NE SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman has stated a deplorable 
situation confronting the country. Can he state a remedy to 
correct this condition? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the remedy is twofold. If possible, you 
must make the farm more attractive to invite the youth of the 
land. It must be attractive, first, by better roads, and by more 
conveniences; and, secondly, attractive in that what the farmer 
does he will get remuneration for, which of itself makes it not 
only attractive but profitable. It may be necessary for us also 
to-increase the acreage of tillable land. If anyone can show me 
that such would be the result I am willing to join with him at 
any time and take steps toward increasing the acreage of the 
country, if it is for the purpose of increasing production, but I 
do not want any promoter plan that is purely on paper, which 
looks to removing stumps and clearing swamps. I am willing 
to do that, however, if it can be shown that it can be done 
profitably, so that the country would gain rather than lose in 
the transaction. I would do that as a conservation measure, if 
it be made feasible. That is one way to increase production, 
Secondly—and I want the membership of the House to notice 
this—if we do not turn the current back from the city to the 
farm and produce the world’s demand for food, there is danger 
ahead of us. No one can overstate the importance of the pro- 
duction of food to feed the world. I do not talk about the 
world starving, but there is danger if, instead of steps being 
taken to produce more, steps are taken to produce less in order 
to control production. There are 12,000,000 acres less in wheat 
this year than last, according to my information. è 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlem 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know that 
every time they cut down the acreage of wheat 1 acre they in- 
crease the acreage of corn 1 acre? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know that that is true. I do not think 
it is the case, but rather the inability to secure labor for the 
farm. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman know of any 
good land anywhere that is not being used? 

Mr. FESS. I know that there is a good deal of land not be- 
ing used; whether it is good or not, or whether it can be made 
good, is a matter of opinion. Every acre of land ought to be 
used. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But where are you going to get 
the labor to do that? 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to the gentleman that there is not a 
maximunr of farm production, and the reason for it is that you 
can not get the labor to do what is necessary. à 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Has the gentleman ever found any- 
body who knew any way to keep a fellow from going to town? 

Mr. FESS. No; and that is our problem. It may be that 
nothing but disaster will solve the problem. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman speaks of a reduction 
of 12,000,000 of acres in wheat under what was in wheat last 
year. Is not that due to the high wages paid farm labor, com- 
pelling the farmers to curtail their activities? 

Mr. FESS. That is certainly one phase of it. That is what 
I had in mind when I answered my friend from Missouri. 
The cost of labor prohibits its employment on the farm at the 
price paid the farmer for his products. We are interrupting 
the process of production; we are taking out of the channels 
of production men who ought to be there and putting them 
into the class of middlemen, who are not producers, but simply 
distributors. How you-can help that I do not know, except 
to make the producer as profitable as the distributor, and that 
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means increase of cost of living, but if we do not help it there 
is going to be trouble. : 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ, 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Instead of the gentleman’s proposi- 
tion being true that we are putting men into the middlemen's 
class, are we not putting too many men in office? 

Mr. FESS. That is true also. I have such information from 
city and State. Our duty here is to reduce the nonproductive 
officeholder. 5 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The Government has become so highly 
organized, and we have so many bureaus and departments and 
commissions and committees, that there are literally thousands 
of them here who ought to be back on the farm. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman. There is a wide 
movement in States like Massachusetts and Kansas to concen- 
trate, thereby reducing this source of expense. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Has the gentleman any fear with respect to 
the wheat production this year? Does the gentleman think that 
it will meet the normal requirement for the country? 

Mr. FESS. My figures here estimate a production of 248,000,- 
000 bushels less of winter wheat than last year. 

Mr. COOPER. We had a hearing before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee this morning, and the representa- 
tives of the Kansas people were there and stated that to-day 
in the elevators of Kansas there is $175,000,000 worth of grain 
ready to be put on the market. 

Mr. FESS. That would mean less than 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat for our 100,000,000 people until harvest time, to say 
nothing about Europe's needs. I also note that the press states 
that the Kansas prospect for this year is as fine as it has ever 
been: but if my friend will go through the State of Ohio, which 
is in a sense a wheat State, and take notice, he would see that 
our prospects are very poor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that in regard to the 
question of farm labor the farmer can not afford to pay the 
high wages that he must necessarily pay in order to get the 
labor? 

Mr. FESS. That is true. He loses his labor and his farm is 
not worked to its capacity. The city is more attractive and 
more profitable, and the furmer can not pay the price he has to 
pay to meet the competition of the city. Let me give you a few 
figures. The cost of government to-day, as I mentioned before, 
is more than five times what it was in 1914. The cost of living, 
expressed, for example, in the railroad business, has been aug- 
mented by an increase of a billion two hundred and forty mil- 
lion dollars under Government operation, and now there is an 
additional demand of over a billion dollars increase to comply 
with the railroad law, and if we take up the demands of the 
brotherhoods, as stated by Mr. Carter before the adjustment 
board, and meet them, we haye another additional billion as 
expressed in the transportation business alone, This additional 
cost is expressed in more than $3,000,000,000 over what it was 
in 1917. Here is another example of increase of cost of living 
because the Government pays for it out of the people’s earnings. 
Take the Shipping Board. I asked the Committee on Appro- 
priations yesterday what we had paid in money to that board 
and they said something over $3,000,000,000, That outlay has, 
up to date, but little to show save a promise of future outlay. 
I can not find that we are getting anything in return. At least, 
the board seems to be unable to give us any information on its 
business, and we do not know, therefore, whether the operation 
is productive, profitable, or not. Here is a new source of gov- 
ernmental outlay which has small respect for economy. Over 
$3,000,000,000 and more already expended and still more de- 
manded, we are told, which will help to bring a deficit at the 
end of the fiscal year of $4,000,000,000, after we have already 
expended four billions provided for this year in our last rev- 
enue measure, when we were assured that four billions would be 
all we needed instead of the eight billions, the demands now 
upon us, 

When we pass over the merchant marine to private enterprise 
to avoid the inevitable waste of governmental operation it will 
cost less, but considerably more than it would prior to the war, 
because of this high-cost level of production. 

It is bewildering to me. There is another element that enters 
into the high-cost level which stirs my concern, and that is the 
reduction due to decreased efficiency not only on the farm but 
in industry. This is rather a sensitive question, but I want the 
sympathetic attention of the committee, I conversed in Chi- 
cago with a man who was on the job directing the building of 
a piece of construction work under the direction of the Govern- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


ment. I asked him what wage was being paid there, because 
there has been so much concern about the increase of wages. 
He said, “$9 a day, but I probably will have to pay $1.25 an 
hour for eight hours, because that is what the men are asking.” 
I asked him, “ What were they getting before the war?” He 
Said, Between $4 and $6 a day.“ That is not the striking 
thing, because such an increase is not beyond the general rise in 
cost level, but this is the striking thing: I asked him what*was 
considered a day's work in the laying of brick before the war. 
“From 2,000 to 2,400 brick“ was his reply. What is it now?” 
He said, “A thousand brick a day.” That means we are paying 
twice as much per day and getting half as much done. In other 
words, we are decreasing production to the man and increasing 
the cost to the public, which in its final analysis is to the indi- 
vidual, who constitute the public. 

This is noticeable in all lines of production. While the 
operation of the railroads increased $1,240,000,000 over a 
period of nine months in 1919 in comparison with the same 
time in 1917, the amount of freight decreased in the same 
period 39,000,000,000 ton- miles. 

If we compare building operations, we have the same facts. 

In 1914 building operations amounted to 575,400,000 square 
feet, at a cost of $891,845,500. That is a cost of $1.55 per 
square foot. In 1919 we built 458,900,000 square feet, or over 
100,000,000 square feet less, and it cost $1,467,821,300, or nearly 
twice as much. It was a cost of $3.20 per square foot. Here 
again we have less production and more than double the cost. 

If we compare food products we have some interesting facts. 

We produced in 1919 147,000,000 bushels of corn more than 
we did in 1917. We produced 5,104,000 less bales of cotton than 
we did in 1914. We produced 142,000,000 tons less of coal than 
we did in 1918. We produced $10,157,900 less of gold, $4,789,- 
919 less of silver, and 9,000,000 tons less of steel ingots. 

This decrease of production may be in line with a policy to 
control production so as to stabilize prices. There has been a de- 
mand to take control so as to prevent overproduction. The 
limit can be gained by shortening hours of work and limiting 
what is regarded as speeding-up production. For years here 
in Congress we have been compelled to observe a movement re- 
sisting efficiency in labor. All bonuses for work above the 
average have been resisted. The constant and persistent de- 
mands for shorter days have the same effect upon prices. The 
overtime and increased number to do same work haye similar 
effect on prices. 

The agitation in coal and ‘steel industries, as well as in all 
basic industries, for a shorter day is sure te lead to a similar de- 
mand on the farnr. At first it will be made by the laborer on 
the farm for the sume reason that it is demanded in industries. 

Then the farmer will ultimately see that his defense is in 
controlling the price of his product by limiting its production. 
This may be done by either limiting acreage cultivated or his 
hours of labor. Wither will insure his price of his product, 
which the public, including labor, must pay. 

If our unwisdom in demanding shorter days, less work, and 
more pay reaches the farmer and becomes his policy, our people 
will experience a food problem and a range of cost level no one 
now can fully comprehend. The farmer, the food producer, 
has the strangle hold. He should not be forced by the exigen- 
cies of high cost, including his labor, to tighten his hold. No 
honest man will deny to him what he demands for himself. If 
lessened production is to be the rule for one it will be just to 
permit it to all, including the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest law for us to commend is our 
willingness to produce to the maximum instead of producing to 
the minimum. [Applause,] I am not saying this unkindly, but 
there certainly is a tendency in order to control matters to 
reduce the production and thereby keep up the high cost level, 
and what we ought to do is to reach the maximum of produc- 
tion and then, of course, try, if possible, to see that everybody 
is employed at the best possible wage and the best possible 
reward be given to all classes of producers. But the danger is 
in the loss of production, reducing efficiency, and increasing 
the cost, and anybody here on this floor can see the outcome of 
that if we do not change to a different philosophy. I do not 
see any way, my friends, for curing the cost of living except 
to realize, in the language of Thomas Carlisle, that there is a 
perennial nobleness in work and no man ought to be ashamed 
to work. The danger is not in being employed and overworked, ` 
but the danger is in idleness that may be produced under these 
false principles. [Applause.] I do not know how this false 
philosophy is going to be cured. We have got to get more pro- 
ducers on the farm. As to production in the industries, we 
must get a different attitude. There is not a bit of doubt 
but what the employers have taken advantage of men and 
have driven the men to take positions which otherwise they 
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would not take. Hundreds of examples can be cited of such 
cases, all of which should have been avoided. While I am not 
concerned about men demanding additional wages, because I 
believe a high wage scale is better than a low scale, yet what 
Iam concerned about is the production of the thing the country 
must have. The high cost will become prohibitive unless pro- 
duction will catch up with consumption. 

There is another cause here, and that is the unlimited demand 
from Europe, and, my friends, as long as we hold out that 
Wwe are going to finance Europe and extend credits with which 
to buy American products, upon the hope that if they are not 
able to pay that ultimately we will cancel the engagements, 
positively there is no limit to what they will ask. [Applause.] 

hat we need, in my judgment, is to compel the world to again 
go to work, not only this country but Europe. [Applause.] 
` Mr. Chairman, the enormous inflation of both our credit 
our currency have much if not most to do with the high cost 
of living. Our dollar buys a fraction over 50 cents’ worth of 
goods. This is partially due to the paper-money craze of the 
world. It is partly due to our inexcusable extravagance both 
as à Government and a people. The Government spent millions 
to borrow billions to be lavishly distributed among our people, 
all of whom, producer and consumer, became profiteers. The 
‘Government unwisely allowed a Federal Reserve System to re- 
‘spond to expansion which does not respond to the needs of con- 
traction, The fiat value in our circulation medium is apparent. 
While the reports indicate $55 per capita, our volume of money 
shows nearer $77 per capita. 

Our remedies for these problems are plain: Set the example 
of producing more by a better attitude of all toward the na- 
tional problem. Stop all unnecessary Government expenditures. 
Cut wherever it can be done. Get away from the war stage 
back to peace conduct of business. Embrace the business prin- 
ciples of the budget and limit outgo to our income. The people 
must exercise more frugality in spending and lay up for a 
rainy day. 

We must not allow Europe's demands to lead us to further 
induce European idleness. 

Steps must be taken to increase the purchasing power of the 
dollar. This can be done, but must be done carefully. 

We must revise our system of taxation just as soon as the 
present demands upon the Treasury will permit it. That must 
be soon. 

In the face of these problems and their possible solution, I 
can not avoid cautioning against making any demands which 
are not absolutely necessary. This applies to capital in its 
wish to be free of heavy tax. 

It applies to labor in its wish for high wages. It applies 
to the soldiers in their wish for a cash bonus. 

It applies to all our people in their wild orgy of extravagance. 
This is a time for sober thought and rational reasoning. It is 
no time for ultimatums unless Uncle Sam desires it. 

Mr. Chairman, never before in our history have the times 
called more loudly for men who are willing to stand up and be 
counted, even though it might mean defeat. 

However, no man should hesitate in a policy when the wel- 
fare of all the people is at stake. Such is the time and such 
is our problem this hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Timson having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had agreed to the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 3016) to authorize the disposition of certain 
grazing lands in the State of Utah, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2528) to grant certain lands to the city of Pocatello, State 
of Idaho, for conserving and protecting the source of its water 
supply and as a municipal park site. 

e message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2792) to enlarge the boundaries of the Oregon National 
Forest. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2890) to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow 
Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other pur- 
poses, had asked a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Gronna, Mr, Spencer, Mr. Wars of Montana, 
and Mr. KENDRICK as the conferees on the part of the Senate, 


The message also announced that the Vice President, pur- 
Suant to the provisions of section 6 of the Post Office appro- 
priation act approved April 24, 1920, had appointed Mr. Town- 
SEND, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Moses, Mr. Henperson, and Mr. 
WatsuH of Massachusetts members on the part of the Senate of 
the joint commission created thereunder to investigate and re- 
port to Congress on the methods and systems of handling, trans- 
porting, and delivering the mails and the facilities therefor. 

Ordered, That the Secretary notify the House of Representa- 
tives thereof. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence «f the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4286. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in 
any sum not exceeding $75,000 for the p of constructing 
and installing a municipal electric light and power plant and 
for the construction of a public-school building,” approved 
September 29, 1919. i 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 302) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for the participation of the United States 
in the observance of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I shall devote my time to 
the consideration of the “zone” postal law recently applied to 
the second-class mail ef this country. The Magazine Trust has 
decreed the destruction of that law, and with it, if necessary to 
that end, the destruction of any person or official who, from a 
patriotic sense of duty, may stand in the way. Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Hitchcock were the innocent victims of that trust. Mr, 
Burleson is in the center of its barrage. The assaults upon the 
Postmaster General, however, might have more weight if ac- 
companied with a degree of consistency. The big publishers 
condemn the Postmaster General on his a tion of the 
wires; at the same time they approve and applaud the Director 
General of the Railways for pursuing a like course with respect 
to those properties. How they can condemn the one and con- 
done the other for doing the same thing is a matter for them to 
explain. If the Postmaster General should change his views 
with reference to the “zone” question, he might then receive 
the plaudits of those who now so bitterly assail him. Who is 
here so rude” as to doubt this? Let Shakespeare answer: “If 
any speak; for him have F offended.” 

For 83 years prior to July 1, 1918, newspapers and maga- 
zines were carried through the mails at a uniform rate of 
1 cent per pound. This is commonly referred to as the “ flat” 
rate, because it was the same both for short and fer long 
distances. Under it a newspaper publisher at Eagle 
Tex., paid 1 cent per pound on newspapers mailed to Lissie, a 
distance of 8 miles. A magazine publisher in New York 
also paid 1 cent per pound on magazines sent to Manila, a 
distance of 8,000 miles. The actual cost to the Government 
on the newspaper carried 8 miles and handled but once was 
comparatively small, while conveying the magazine 8,000 miles 
and with numerous handlings was an expensive proposition. 

As an illustration of the cost of handling such magazines in 
the mails I will cite a single instance. It has been shown 
that the cost to the Government on a single copy of the Satur- 
day Evening Post mailed at Philadelphia to a subscriber in 
Point Barrow, Alaska, was $4.84, while the publisher paid the 
Government under the “flat” rate system slightly less than 
1 cent for that service. The loss to the Government was there- 
fore a little more than $4.83 on each copy. A year’s subscrip- 
tion of 52 numbers to such a subscriber would cost the Gov- 
ernment more than $251 to handle it through the mails, while 
the Government would receive from the publisher less than 
52 cents, the actual loss amounting to more than $250 a year 
on each such yearly subscription. 

That the Government has been losing and losing heavily on 
its second-class mail will not be denied by anyone who is at all 
posted upon the subject. Every Postmaster General in the 
last 30 years, without a single exception, has called attention 
to the second-class mail subsidy and need for revision in rates. 

In 1887 Postmaster General Vilas, on page 4 of his report, 
calls attention to the fact that newspapers and periodicals 
furnished about one-third of the mails but paid only abont 
one-fortieth of the revenue. In the same report his Third 
Assistant called attention to various abuses of the second-class 
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In 1888 Mr. Dickinson, on page 28 of his report, called at- 
tention to the fact that second-class matter mailed during the 
year amounted to more than 143,000,000 pounds, while the 
revenue received from it was a little over $1,436,000. On page 
689 of the same report his Third Assistant severely criticized 
the 1-cent flat rate. 

In 1889 Mr. Wanamaker, on page 45 of his report, says: 

The press has become the leading contributor to the volume of the 
mails, The 8 favored class are newspapers and periodical 
publications. hey are designated as second-class matter, and post- 
age is chargeable at 1 cent per pound. 

In 1890, 1891, and 1892 Mr. Wanamaker continues to call 
attention to the subsidy in even more forcible language. 

In 1893 Mr. Bissell, on page 27, says: 

The paid mailings during the year of second-class matter aggre- 
gated in weight over 255, 000 pounds, which brought in a postage 
revenue of $2,556,342.13, Adding weight of free matter of this class 
a total of nearly 301,000,000 pounds, which represents an increase of 
more than 14 per cent, this rate of increase is double that of postal 
revenue taken its entirety. 

In 1894 Mr. Bissell again calls attention to this matter in his 
report. 

In 1895 Mr. Wilson, among other things, calls attention to the 
fact that the loss on second-class matter for the preceding year 
was over $18,570,000, 

In 1896 Mr. Wilson again calls attention to this loss. 

In 1897 Mr. Gary, on page 6 of his report, says: 

The injustice inflicted both upon the postal revenue and the people 
by existing laws regulating carrying of second-class matter has been 
presented to Congress in reports from this department for 10 years 

st with cumulative force, but without effect in remedial legislation. 
Ey acts of Congress passed in 1874, 1879, 1885, and 1894, a privil 
class has been created, entitled to the use of the United States il 
Service either free of charge or at a cost far below the price the Goy- 
ernment is compelled to pay for the transportation of the mails thus 
carried. The loss on this service, now amounting to more than 
$26.000,000 a year, is 8 out of the proceeds of taxation drawn 
rom all classes of the people. “ 

In 1898 Mr. Smith, on page 4 of his report, called attention to 
the gross abuse of the second-class privilege, and the deficit on 
account thereof. 

In 1899 Mr. Smith further says: * 

The most urgent need of the Postal Service is the rectification of the 
enormous wrongs which have grown up in abuse of the privileges ac- 
corded by law to second-class matter. * * This costly abuse 
weights down the service, trammels the power and means of effective 
advancement in every direction. It involves a sheer wanton waste 
ot $20,000,000 or upward a year. 

In 1900 Mr. Smith, on page 18 of his report, refers to his 
previous reports in which he strenuously urged remedial legisla- 
tion, and called attention to publications that circulated simply 
for advertising, and further says: i 

The subject is one which should not be permitted to drop until vital 
reform is accomplished. 

He also called attention to the fact that the reforms recom- 
mended would effect a saving of from twelve to twenty million 
dollars a year, but added that it would encounter strenuous 
hostility of special interests, the expense of whose private 
business was largely paid by the Government instead of by 
themselves. On pages 689-690 his Third Assistant had much 
more to say upon this subject. 

In 1901, on page 12, Mr. Smith further calls attention to the 
abuse of the second-class privilege, cost of handling, periodicals 
for advertising, and so forth, and adds: 

The extent of the complicity of the Government in these puts 
private enterprises is not generally realized. The statement will 
probably be surprising that in case of hundreds of such publications, 
wherever the publisher spends $1,000 in his venture, the Government 
spends not less than 52, in carrying on that publisher’s business. 
Astonishing as this statement is, it is easily made plain, 

In 1902 Mr. Payne, on page 28 of his report, calls attention to 
the abuses of the second-class privilege, and refers to the report 
of his Third Assistant Postmaster General. He then adds: 

It seems to have been but little appreciated that a publisher's mail 
privilege is in fact a subsidy, 

In 1904 Mr. Wynne, on page 16 of his report, calls attention to 
the needs of revision of the second-class rates. 

In 1905 Mr. Cortelyou, on page 75 of his report, calts atten- 
tion to the cost of handling, as compared with revenue received, 
and further says: 

Any person who has given it any casual thought admits the desira- 
bility—even the necessity—of a change. Any change, however, is cer- 
tain to be resisted by those whose interests are benefited by present 
conditions, 

In 1906 Mr. Cortelyou again calls attention to this matter. 

In 1907 and 1908 Mr. Von L. Meyer called attention to the 
second-class mail abuse. 8 

In 1909 Mr. Hitchcock, on page 8 of his report, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the volume of second-class mail had in- 
= to over 700,000,000 pounds, and called attention to 
abuses. 


In 1910, 1911, and 1912 Mr. Hitchcock again called attention 
to those abuses. 

In 1918 Mr. Burleson, on page 28 of his report, says: 

Mailings of new: TS - 
the centa-pentid bate’ ‘nad 57 fre tas Sonate . seat week ain 
for the first time in the history of the Postal Service exceeded a billion 
per cent col the agaregats weight of cho: OMAA E AATA 
mat, it produced only 4.98 per cent of the postage darived Trom y 

Since 1913 Mr. Burleson's attitude with reference to this 
subject has been so well known as not to require further com- 
ment. I will add that for the year 1917, the last year of the 
operation of the 1-cent-per-pound postal rate on magazines and 
newspapers, according to the most carefully laid estimates of 
the Post Office Department, the cost to the Government in 
handling that class of mail was more than $85,000,000 in excess 
of the amount of postage paid by the publishers. 

Such, gentlemen, is the testimony of those best qualified to 
speak upon this subject. Here we have the official statement of 
every Postmaster General during the 83-year period the 1-cent- 
per-pound flat rate was in operation. Thirteen Postmasters 
General in all, nine Republican and four Democratic, all with- 
out regard to their political affiliation, have uniformly con- 
demned that law. 

Is further evidence required? If so, then look to the reports 
of the several commissions that have dealt with this question. 
The Penrose-Overstreet and the Hughes Commissions, so much 
lauded by the representatives of the Magazine Trust because 
of their supposed antipathy to zone charges, have each shown 
in their reports that the cost to the Government in handling 
the second-class mail was far in excess of the amount received 
from the publishers for that service. i 

. page 8 of the report, the Penrose-Overstreet Commission 
said: 

There are four cardinal defects in the present system of charges for 
second-class matter : 7 

1. The difference between the second-class rate and the next higher 
rate, the third-class rate, is too great. In other words, the second-class 
rate is relatively too low. 

2. Wholly dissimilar services are performed for the same rate. 

3. Substantially similar services are charged different rates, 

4. The second-class rate is probably too low, absolutely speaking. 

The report then says: 

The first of the above-mentioned defects is self-evident, 


The Hughes Commission, after making a most exhaustive in- 
yestigation of the subject of the cost of second-class mail, in 
the fourth subdivision of its findings said: 

Fourth, That in the fiscal year 1908, for which the department's 
statistics were 8 the cost of the subclasses of second-class mail 
known as paid-at-the-pound-rate, free-in-county, and transient matter 
for the services of transportation, post-office * railway distributions, 
rural delivery, and certain miscellaneous items irectly assignable was 
as follows: Paid-at-the-pound-rate matter, approximately © cents a 
pound; free-in-county, approximately 5 cents a pound; Pa naat ap- 
proximately 5 cents a pound. 

From this finding it will be seen that the second class, for 
which the Goyernment received 1 cent per pound, actually cost 
the Government 6 cents per pound to handle, and this 6-cent 
estimate did not include a proportion of the overhead charges 
properly assignable to it. The commission did not make an 
apportionment of the overhead charges, for the reason that it 
did not have sufficient data upon that feature, as stated in the 
seventh subdivision of its findings, which is as follows: 

Seventh. That to obtain the total cost of transporting and handling 
the subclasses of second-class mail, known as paid-at-the-pound-rate, 
free-in-county, and transient matter, it would be necessary to add to 
the ascertained cost for the services above mentioned the shares of 
these subclasses, respectively, in the general post-office expenses and 
miscellaneous outlays not directly assignable, for the proper apportion- 
ment of which the commission is without adequate data. 

After prorating a reasonable proportion of the overhead ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department to the several classes of 
mail carried, the total cost of handling the second class in 1908 
was found by the department to have been approximately 8 cents 
a pound, As the Government received only 1 cent a pound, it 
is plain enough that the actual loss was approximately 7 cents 
a pound on the entire amount handled. The volume of the sec- 
ond-class mail in recent years has exceeded a billion pounds 
annually; hence it is only a matter of calculation to show that 
the annual loss is over $70,000,000. 

While neither the Penrose-Overstreet nor the Hughes Com- 
missions directly favored the adoption of a zone system, still the 
only logical deduction to be drawn from their findings is that 
the absence of such system was a “cardinal defect“ which 
could not be cured in any other way. If it was a “cardinal 
defect“ to transport mails unequal distances at the same rate, 
then it follows that the only way to cure such defect would be 
to charge different rates for the different distances, 
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The quotation I have just given from the Penrose-Overstreet 
report—and which was designated by the commission as a 
“cardinal defect "—says: 

Wholly dissimilar services are performed for the same rate. 

Further commenting upon this, on page 21, the report says: 

The second defect in the existing scheme of rates, viz, that dissimilar 
services are 8 at the same rate, is, unlike the first, not ape 

rent at a glance, But a moment's reflection will make it so. — 

rom the fact that, like all other matter subject to the postal principle, 

second-class matter is sported unequal distances at the same charge, 
ania too, highly important inequalities in the character of service 
ren . 

Here the report again specifically recognizes the defect in 
the postal principle in transporting this class of mail unequal 
distances for the same charge. 

The same logical conclusions for a zone system are to be 
drawn from the report of the Hughes Commission. On page 
138, in commenting upon the fact that the Government had no 
monopoly of the second-class postal privilege, and therefore 
the express companies would successfully compete with the 
Government on the short and profitable hauls, leaving the 
Jong and unprofitable hauls for the Government to perform, the 
report says: 

So long as the Government transports and delivers second-class mail 
at the same rate throughout the United States, the shorter hauls with- 
out distribution of individual pieces will cost less, and hence be more 
remunerative than the longer hauls and the scattered distribution; and 
there being no monopoly, private enterprise is certain to compete for 
any, portion of the business which may afford a profit, leaving to the 
post office that which costs more than it returns, 

It was also shown by the report of the Hughes Commission 
that a flat-rate increase in the postal charges on second-class 
mail would render even more effective the competition by the 
express companies for the short and profitable hauls, as by such 
increase the postal rate on the short hauls would be made 
higher, while the express rate would remain the same, and that 
the effect of a flat increase in the rate would be to extend the 
zone of competition. Further commenting upon this feature, 
on page 140 the report says: 

It is apparent; however, that if the postal rate were increased and 
that of the express companies should remain the same, these com- 
panies would have the carriage of all bulk shipments of second-class 
matter, not sequiring for its distribution the special facilities of the 
post office, between the points described in the express classification. 
And the increase, according to its amount, would extend the zone of 
competition. This must necessarily the case, unless different 
prices are charged for different distances or services; in other words, 
unless zone rates or other differentials are established. 

Mr. Chairman, under the old flat-rate system the people were 
taxed to pay the cost of handling millions of tons of magazines 
and newspapers through the mails. During that period the 
volume of this class of business increased enormously, expand- 
ing from about 60,000,000 pounds in 1885 to over 1,200,000,000 
pounds in 1918, when the volume of the. second-class mail of 
the United States was one and one-half times greater than that 
of all the rest of the world combined. Not only did the volume 
of the business increase to such enormous proportions, but the 
character of the material thus handled underwent a change 
almost as great in proportion as was the increase in the volume. 

In 1885, when the flat rate of 1 cent per pound was estab- 
lished, magazines consisted almost entirely of good and useful 
reading matter, less than 5 per cent of their space being de- 
voted to advertisements. Under that flat-rate system they have 
become commercialized to the extent that they are now, on 
an average, considerably more than 50 per cent advertising 
matter. Consequently it goes without saying that if the Gov- 
ernment has been losing money in handling the second-class mail 
much of that loss—even a majority of it—is due to those 
advertisements. 

The larger publications, such as a few of the leading maga- 
zines and some of the great metropolitan newspapers, have been 
amassing great fortunes out of their advertising sections, and 
under the cheap fiat postal rate they were able to send their 
publications all oyer the United States and to our insular 
possessions at the same rate the country publisher paid to send 
his papers to his neighbors in an adjoining county. As a conse- 
quence, the big and lucrative advertising business has drifted 
from the local newspapers to the magazines, leaving nothing in 
the advertising field for the country publisher but those ads 
which emanate from his local patrons and for which, as a rule, 
he is expected to extend a franking privilege. 

For many years the Magazine Trust was successful in de- 
feating all efforts at reform in the Postal Service with regard 
to the second-class mail. Its lobby exerted a power greater 
than that ever possessed by any other interest, from the fact 
that the columns of a dozen or more magazines and several 
scores of great metropolitan newspapers which reached many 
millions of readers were freely made use of to give publicity 
and prominence to those who would do their bidding, and to 


consign to political oblivion and “inocuous desuetude” those 


who could not be used to carry out their purposes. Mr. Hitch- 
cock's proposal for a 4-cent rate on advertising sections was con- 
signed to the wastebasket and Hitchcock with it, and the recom- 
mendation of the Hughes Commission for a 2-cent flat rate on 
both reading and advertising matter was permitted to “die 
aborning.” 

Mr. Chairman, I desire in this connection to call attention to 
some of the “ big-stick ” methods adopted by publishers to carry 
out their purposes. I will first refer to the telegram sent by the 
editor of the American Thresherman to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Moon], then chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. This telegram is published in 
some of the hearings of that committee and is as follows: 


MADISON, Wis., February 8, 191}. 
Hon. JOHN A. Moon, 
Chairman of the House Post Office Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


If you desire to bring the same fate upon your party which pefell 
the Taft administration and caused its Gownfall, increase the second- 
class postage rates and you will successfully accomplish that result. 
The great Republican forces which helped to slug their own party for its 
many injustices in these matters, and beyond question this is the most 
unfair proposition imaginable and second only to the blunder (7%) of 
Hitchcock's freight-train order for transporting publications. You will 
. — Rome how! north and south (7) if you carry this policy into 
etlect, 

B. B. CLARK, 
Editor of the American Thresherman. 

I will also read a brief extract from a statement given out by 
the Postmaster General on April 23, 1919. The part I desire to 
call attention to is as follows: 

In fact, as stated, notice was given the Postmaster General more 
than a year ago what could be expected if there was not acquiescence 
on his part in the suspension or 1 of this law. At that time a 
member of the committee representing those contending for the repeal 
urged the Postmaster General to acquiesce therein, and in the course 
of conversation bluntly informed him, “We have made and unmade 
many Congressmen, Ye ruined Postmaster General Hitchcock and 
destroyed Mr. Taft. We realize that without your aid we may not be 
able to secure relief now, but we will see what can be done with the 
next Congress.” Later, a well-known publisher called on the Post- 
master General and also urged that he recommend the suspension or 
repeal of this law, saying to him: “If you will ald or acquiesce in the 
— — of this law, we will make you the most popular man in the 
Wilson Cabinet, but if you do not, I fear they will ruin you.” These 
two statements were made to the Postmaster General in the presence 
of the present First Assistant Postmaster General. 

The present law placing advertising sections of magazines and 
newspapers under a “zone” system and regulating the charges 
in proportion to the distance carried was put through Congress 
as & war measure in the revenue bill of 1917. It is one of the 
legacies left us by that awful conflict for which the American 
people should feel thankful. The publishers’ lobby had become 
so powerful that nothing short of war could probably eyer have 
accomplished this great reform. The “big stick” of the Maga- 
zine Trust, so effective in time of peace, proved powerless in 
time of war. To now return to those prewar conditions would 
be the equivalent of placing the neck of the American Nation 
in the hangman’s noose. 

This “zone” law is here to stay, and those who have pinned 
their hopes on securing its repeal had just as well relieve their 
minds of any such illusion. As the purpose of the law becomes 
better known, the more it will meet with the approval of the 
American people, Aside from a few of the big publishers, a 
very large majority of the newspaper men themselves are in 
favor of the retention of this law. 

I recently had occasion to poll the country newspapers upon 
the subject, and of the more than 6,000 publishers who re- 
sponded to my request for their views, over two-thirds favored 
the “zone” law and opposed its repeal. Many of those who op- 
posed the law stated that their only objection to it was based 
upon the extra trouble it entailed, rather than upon a funda- 
mental reason. Of the 1,984 publishers who at first responded 
as being opposed to the “zone” law, quite a number have since 
informed me that upon further investigation they had discov- 
ered their error and were now in favor of it. Of the 4,027 who 
favored the law in the first instance, not one has ever notified 
me of any change of mind. This but illustrates the fact that 
= people have only to understand this law to be in favor 
of it. 

To obtain the views of these publishers I prepared a form 
letter with questionnaire attached, copy of which was furnished 
to all newspaper publishers in cities and towns of 50,000 popula- 
tion and under. The questionnaire contained but three in- 
quiries, as follows: 

Are you in favor of the so-called zone rates on second-class matter? 
Answer yes or no 

Are you opposed to the so-called zone rates on second-class matter? 
r Senne Tee - 

It 7 are in favor of a repeal, what would you suggest in licu of 
same? ¢ * eè ; 
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I was anxious to obtain the views of that class which I will 
term the little publisher,” those away from the great centers 
of population, and who had hitherto been silent upon the sub- 
ject. The country press, as a rule, is free from the pernicious 
influences that have gained so much power over the magazine 
and metropolitan press. Mr. Balfour unquestionably had this 
thought in mind when he recently said: “ Upon the rural press 
of America rests the fate of civilization.” Though my ques- 
tionnaire was not originally intended for the publishers of the 
great cities, still it found its way to many of them, and several 
hundred responses were received which were tabulated and 
counted with the others. 

The Postmaster General kindly consented to have the question- 
naire delivered to the publishers through the respective post- 
masters, and gave me a letter to that effect, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GEN 
Washington, D. C. 
The POSTMASTER : 

The Post Office Department is interested in this subject to the extent 
that it is desired that the poll shall be complete and accurate. I will 
appreciate it, therefore, if you will lend your assistance and coopera- 

ion in e: e er. to that end. Kindly 2 the . letter sf 

resentative MANSFIELD, or a copy thereof, to each newspaper pu 
lisher at your office and request Al to mail his reply direct to Mr. 


MANSFIELD. . 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 


I have here in tabulated form the result of this poll, ar- 
ranged both by States and by congressional districts. From 
this it will be observed that out of the 48 States heard from 
the press of 44 States favored the zone law. The four States 
in which the result was opposed to the law are Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and West Virginia. In Massachusetts 
the opposition to the zone had 5 majority, in West Virginia 
2, and in Connecticut 1. In Illinois the majority was 67, 
the poll standing 258 for and 325 against the law. Of the 
responses received from the State of Illinois 239 came from the 
city of Chicago, and 211 of these were opposed to the “zone.” 
Outside of the great city of Chicago the press of the State of 
Ilinois, so far as heard from, is in favor of the “zone” law 
by more than a two-thirds majority. 

Additional to the four States mentioned in this connection 
whose press showed opposition to the zone law, it was also 
opposed by a majority of the publishers of the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The 
eight publishers responding from Hawaii were evenly divided, 
four for and four against the zone. Those places remote were 
evidently influenced by the propaganda of the magazines, that 
being doubtless their only available literature upon the sub- 
ject. I am sorry that I was unable to secure a more com- 
plete poll, several thousand newspaper publishers still being 
unheard from. It is very evident that many have not yet 
made investigation, or else are entirely indifferent upon the 
question. I will now read the result as I obtained it: 


For. 


f 


R AATA A EE TATTA 


MAAIE EEA SA AAEL EEE EEES 


i 


Rhone Tele e aan us nad Eaa s O eves 7 1 
South Carolina. 28 12 
South Dakota m1 23 
Tennessee. 38 35 
Texas 214 82 

— 28 6 
VON ETE sain E EA EEE ASRA S A E EREA 12 6 
Virginia 39 15 
Virgin Islands 0 1 
— eani 89 14 
West V. 24 26 
Wisconsin... 191 65 
a EREE EE ANA EO ENIE NT A NE 7 


—:: .... ĩͤ . v Lie OA 

Mr. Chairman, as a further proof of the great favor in which 
the zone law is held by the newspaper men of the Unitea 
States, I will call attention to a few of the resolutions of in- 
dorsement passed by various press associations. I recently 
made an effort to obtain copies of these resolutions, but the time 
has been so short I have heard from only a few. I have those 
with which I have been furnished up to this time. They are as 
follows: 

Texas Press Association, San Antonio, June, 1919. 

Southern Ilinois Editorial Association, East St. Louis, October, 1919, 

Missouri Press Association, Springfield, October, 1015, 

Inland Daily Press Association, icago, October, 1919. 

Northern Daily Press Association, Minneapolis, January, 1919. 

North Dakota People's Press 8 Fargo, September, 1918, 


Kansas Editorial ation, Al 
Missouri Press Association, Columbia, 1918. 


Oklahoma Press Association, Shawnee, May, 1919. 

North Dakota People’s Press Association, Bismarck, 

Nebraska Press Association, ering, August, 1919. 

Montana State Press Association, Great Falls, September, 1919. 

Bouthern Newspaper Publishers’ l bi 

National Editorial Association, Seattle, August, 1919. 

The association last named—the National Editorial Associa- 
tion—is the largest organization of its kind in the world, and 
includes nearly 5,000 weekly and daily newspapers. This organi- 
zation has gone on record in favor of the zone law on several 
occasions. 

In the month of June of last year I had the honor of an invi- 
tation to address the Texas State Press Association upon this 
subject. The meeting was held in the city of San Antonio, and 
several hundred were in attendance. Resolutions of indorse- 
ment of the zone law were adopted by a rising vote. 

So much, gentlemen, for the favor in which this law is held 
by the members of the press. Let us now see how it is regarded 
by the business men of the country. I have from time to time 
filed and had referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 
copies of resolutions adopted by chambers of commerce, agri- 
cultural, industrial, and other great associations throughout 
the country protesting against the repeal of the zone law. I 


have here a few others to which I will call attention. Here are 
resolutions by the— 
Merchants’ Association, Laredo, Tex., June, 1919. 
Chamber of Commerce, Denton, Tex., July, 1919. 
Retail Merchants’ Association, Denton, Tex., July, 1919. 
Chamber of Commer Houston, Tex., June, 1919. 
American Hampshire Sheep Association, Detroit, May, 1919, 
Extension Table Manufacturers’ Association, cago, March, 1919. 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, New rleans, November, 


1919. 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Cincinnati, June, 1919. 
1 Educational Cooperative Union of America, New Orleans, 


Similar resolutions by other business and commercial organi- 
zations have been adopted at various places throughout the 
country the past year. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding this law is just and equitable 
to all concerned, yet it must be borne in mind that a powerful 
organization has been placed on foot to encompass its defeat. 
A trust has been formed, more harmful and dangerous than any 
other trust that was ever organized, for the reason that it rep- 
resents not only a “combination in restraint of trade,” but a 
combination in restraint of human intelligence, a combination 
that practically has control of the means for the transmission 
of information and thought in this country. 

The publishers’ trust does not admit the little newspaper 
man into its fold. It is composed of the publishers of maga- 
zines and publishers of those newspapers which have a wide 
circulation, those that carry heavy sections of advertising mat- 
ter, which are transported great distances through the mails, 
It embraces but a few of the publishers in point of numbers, 
but it includes in its membership those who have the means 
necessary to carry out their purposes and who are in a posi- 
tion to practically dictate just what shall and what shall not 
be printed and sent out for the American people to read. 
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Several of the magazines in this trust have a circulation of 
more than a million each, and it is a safe estimate that each 
copy is read by two or three persons who are not subscribers. 
Collectively the great magazines and newspapers in the trust 
reach at least 80 per cent of the people of the United States. 
There are approximately 250 publications in the combine that 
was organized to fight the “zone” law. Through these publica- 
tions the director in charge of the work has it in his power to 
reach at least three-fourths of the people of the United States 
each month, a thing an advocate of the “zone” law could not 
accomplish ih a year even at an expenditure of several million 
dollars. 

As n matter of fact, it has been quite impossible for an adyo- 
cate of the “ zone” law to reach the public through these maga- 
zines at all, as they positively refuse to publish anything said 
upon that side of the question. You reach the public only 
through publicity, and in the matter of publicity the great pub- 
lishers, of course, have a monopoly. The country, in fact, is 
completely at their mercy in this respect, and they are cold- 
blooded enough to take advantage of the situation. A thing 
that serves their purposes is published ard read by millions. 
If antagonistic to their interests, it is not published at all, 
however true if may be. 

Mr. Chairman, the power of the press to make and unmake 
men and measures at will, and to conceal, misrepresent, and sup- 
press facts, is, in my judgment, the greatest menace that could 
confront the American Nation. Under a flat-rate postal system 
the periodicals would continue to be published in one city, and, 
through those aud their subsidiary publications, less than a 
score of men would completely dominate the entire country. 
It is. in effect, the equivalent of giving to those few men the 
power of censorship over the press, with all the tendency for 
evil that term implies, Under such system 110,000,000 people 
are as so Many pawns upon the chessboard, and their destiny as 
so much clay in the hands of the potter, 

As an illustration of their methods, I will call attention to 
one instance that came under my observation where much pub- 
licity was given to a statement, wholly untrue, and on account 
of which great inconvenience, discontent, hardship, and mental 
and physical suffering were inflicted upon our soldiers in 
France. Yet, there was no way to correct it until too late. 
Some of you gentlemen may doubtless recall the propaganda 
that was carried on during the winter and spring of 1919 to the 
effect that the great religious societies of this country had been 
penalized to the extent of several thousand dollars as penalty 
postage on magazines sent to our Expeditionary Forces in 
France, because France was in the eighth postal zone. 

I made an effort to correct this propaganda through Leslie's 
Weekly, one of the magazines that carried it, but the editor 
refused to publish my letter. He knew full well that his edi- 
torial had been read by at least 1,000,000 people, and that I, 
or anyone else in an effort to correct it, could not reach as many 
without incurring a cost of many thousands of dollars, a thing 
with me impossible. In any event, the purpose of such propa- 
ganda is always carried out long before any corrections can be 
made and the public informed as to the facts. I have here 
copy of the editorial in question, which appeared in Leslie's 
Weekly of date March 1, 1919, which says: 

A striking instance of the injustice of the zone law is found in the 
$7,000 of penalty postage that the Y. M. C. A. last year bad to pay on 
15,000 subscriptions to two leading publications for its huts in France, 
because they were in the eighth postal zone. j 

My reply to this editorial, which Leslie refused to publish, 
is as follows: 

May 26, 1919. 
Eorron LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


DEAR Sir: My attention has been called to an editorial in your issue 
of March 1, 1919, containing statements that were evidently based 
upon a misapprehension of facts. In speaking of the zone postal law, 
ou say: 

“A striking instance of the injustice of the zone law is found in the 
28 of penalty postage that the Y. M. C. A. last year had to pay on 

5,000 subscriptions to two leading publications for its huts in France 
because they were in the eighth z 

As a matter of fact the rate o 
soldiers overseas w. 


tal zone.” 


1919, about 
d previously 


lisher would penalize a Christian institution on ern erg for the brave 
boys who in a foreign land were shedding their blood for us when no 


other subscribers within the eighth zone were being so penalized. The 
reply received in response to my letter stated, in part, as follows : 

“A careful inquiry in the office of the comptroller of the war-work 
council does not reveal any apparent overcharge by any magazine pub- 
lishers because of postal rates. * * * This is the first time this 
subject has been brought to our attention and we were entirely un- 
aware at headquarters that any such statement was being made in our 
name. o one has been authorized to make any statement 
of such a character in behalf of the Y. M. C. A., nor is anyone justified 
in making such a statement.” 2 — 

You further “ in your editorial: 

“The zone system is a revival of an archaic 
an end to and which was condemned by Mr. 
New Jersey.” 

Permit me to su 


lan which Lincoln put 
ison when governor of 


st that this statement is also founded upon mis- 
apprehension of fact. as examination of the postal laws passed by 
Congress you will find that Mr. Lincoln did not put an end to zone postal 
charges upon second-class mail. There were no such zone char in 
effect at the time of his grapes So fion and had not been for a period of 
about nine years. There is absolutely no record to be found anywhere 
5 ga that Mr. Lincoln was opposed to zone charges on second- 
elass mail. 

In regard to your reference to President Wilson's statement when 
governor of New Jersey, permit me to suggest that I believe you are 
also in error in saying that he condemned the zone system. Upon in- 
vestigation of this matter I am unable to find any such statement from 
him. I am informed, however, that he did about that time condemn the 
proposal of the Post Office Department for a flat-rate increase of from 
1 to 4 cents per pound. No zone system was contemplated at that time. 

Believing that you desire to represent the facts as they exist, I re- 
spectfully request that you give the same publicity to this as was given 
to your editorial. 

Very respectfully, J. J. MANSFIELD, 

Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact that this special rate 
of 1 cent per copy was made on magazines for our soldiers in 
France, as authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This rate was not intended for the publishers, but its purpose 
was to induce the people generally to send over their surplus 
supplies of reading matter. Thousands of copies of magazines 
were procured by the Red Cross, the Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, and 
other societies and sent under this special rate. The purchases 
referred to in Leslie’s editorial, if sent at all, were doubtless 
sent in that manner, or, at least, would have been sent that 
way if the Young Men's Christian Association had received 
any intimation whatever that there was an attempt to hold it 
up for $7,000 additional in order to form a basis for political 
propaganda, 

This editorial appeared in Leslie’s Weekly of March 1, 1919. 
Printed circulars and form letters containing the same state- 
ment had previously been sent out by the director of the 
Magazine Trust. I have here a circular entitled “ Chapter VI,” 
received in the month of January and a mimeograph print 
bearing date February 1, 1919, in which the same statements 
appear. In fact, the author of this literature was unquestion- 
ably also the writer of the editorial in Leslie's Weekly, as they 
all haye the same earmarks. Knowing that the propaganda was 
impossible of being true, I wrote to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association headquarters to get their version of it, and I will 
read in this connection the reply which I received: 

Youne Mes’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
TRERASURER’S OFFICE, 
February 8, 11. 
Hon. J. J. MAXsFIELD, M. C. 
Room 159, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: Your letter of February 4 addressed to headquarters 
Young Men's Christian Association, Washington, has been referred to 
this office for our attention. A careful inquiry in the office of the 
eomptroller of the war work council does not reveal any apparent over- 
charge by any magazine publishers because of postal rates. The over- 
seas purcha ization advises me that the 
magazine publishers with whom we dealt have been extremely courteous, 
and have all cases made their subscription paces so low that no one 
in our organization would be justified in making any criticism regard- 
ing the postal charges. In fact, their price reductions haye more than 
offset the increased postal charges because of the law which went into 
effect July 1, 1918. 

This is the first time this subject has been brought to our atten- 
tion, and we were entirely unaware at headquarters that any such 
statement was being made in our name. Purchases of our supplies in 
this country are made through the six military departments into which 
our organization is divided, and it is more than unlikely that any pur- 
chase in any one department would be large enough to come under the 
description in the first 5 of your letter. 

No one has been authorized to make any statement of such a char- 
acter in behalf of the Young Men’s Christian Association, nor is anyone 
justified in making such a statement, 

Very truly, yours, 


g department of our o 


Cas. H. Bure, 

Assistant Deputy Treasurer. 

Mr. Chairman, by evidence unimpeachable I will now show 
the effect that was produced by this remarkable campaign of 
propaganda. It may not have been the effect intended by its 
authors, perhaps, but the effect that actually resulted. I say 
the evidence is unimpeachable for the reason that it is fur- 
nished by the enemies of the zone law—the publishers of the 
metropolitan press—and they, like Brutus, are “all honorable 
men.” 

Bear in mind the country was circularized with this propa- 
ganda on February 1, 1919. On March 1, 1919, it was repro- 


` 
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duced in the editorial columns of Leslie’s and other periodicals. 
The effect was that it frightened the people and practically 
stopped the shipments of magazines to our soldiers overseas. 
Yeu will observe that in this propaganda the term “penalty 
postage” was used. This of itself sounded like a bugbear, as 
the term“ penalty“ refers to retribution for crimes committed 
and the people naturally thought they were about te get into 
trouble and might have heavy penalties to pay. 

Now, I will show by contemporaneous press dispatches that 
just 29 days after this propaganda appeared in the magazines, 
and just 1 month and 29 days after it was sent out over the 
country in circular form by the director general of the Maga- 
zine Trust, Gen. Pershing felt it his duty to appeal to the Na- 
‘tional Red Cross for more reading matter for our discontented 
soldiers at the front, stating that they were then in need of it 
as never before. I offer here a press report from the Wash- 
ington Star of March 30, 1919, which is as follows: 

PERSHING ASKS MAGAZIXES FOR OVECSEAS ARMY. 
WASHINGTON, March 29. 
33 
sem 0 — 
Hater gard Gute te Been 9 11 8 in Europe. The general 
says the hoys need interesting reading matter as never before. 


has been reduced from 10 to 2 tons a month 
conl be sent 


The boys overseas are 


The ray, Bed 
‘partment to print it 


iting campaigns 
need of interesting reading while waiting for the 
receive word they are to be sent home. 

I will also offer an Associated Press dispatch of the same 
date, as follows: 

SEND MORE READING MATTER, PERSHING CABLES RED CROSS. 
WASHINGTON, March 29. 

Gen. Pershing has cabled a call for more reading matter for the 
soldiers overseas. He says it is needed now. more than ever. 

wan Kad! Crom CAISE attention .. 

a enton to 
. ame still ‘vill take a magazine to a member of the 
. Force. 

It will be observed from these press dispatches that at the 
time the magazines were conducting this propaganda they also 
stopped printing on the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page the line announcing that a 1-cent stamp would carry that 
magazine to the boys in the trenches. This was an inadvert- 
ence, of course, but at the same time it would not have been 
consistent for the magazines to have continued printing this 
announcement and in the same number proclaim editorially 
that eyen the great religious societies of the country were being 
required to pay penalties on sending such magazines to France. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time of this propaganda our soldier 
boys were biyouacked upon the fields of desolation. Every ob- 
ject of their environment was a grim reminder of the great 
struggle with death, desperation, and destruction through which 
they had just passed. Mentally and physically many of them 
had all but reached the limit of human endurance and come to 
“the parting of the ways.” Interesting reading matter was 
the thing most calculated to divert their minds and relieve the 
strain upon their nervous systems. No one knew this better 
than that experienced soldier, the gallant Pershing. On ac- 
count of this propaganda carried on for political effect to per- 
petuate a great subsidy to a few people, there was a shortage 
of rending matter for several months at a time when it was 
most needed. But for this propaganda theré might now be 
fewer graves in France and more yacant space in the hospitals 
and asylums of this country, to say nothing of the mental and 
physical suffering that might have been averted. 

Against those who contrived this scheme of propaganda I 
shall say nothing. God knows they already have enough to 
answer for. Unless their hearts and minds be as adamant they 
are now being lashed with the cat-o-nine-tails of their own con- 
scious retribution, from which there can be no escape, and com- 
pared to which no other known torture is half so intense. 
“May the Lord haye mercy on their souls.” ö 

OH, CONSISTENCY! THOU ART A JEWEL. 

For the purpose of showing the inconsistency of Leslie's, I 
will quote from another editorial of that publication. The edi- 
torial of March 1 said that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was penalized in postage paid on magazines to France 
because France was in the eighth postal zone. On August 16, 
just five and one-half months later, it states that magazines 
can be sent to the “farthest end of India” for less postage 
than that required to take them to an adjoining State. I will 


4 


read the extract from the editorial in Leslie's of August 16, 
1919, as follows: 


REPEAL AN UNJUST LAW. 


One of the best acts of the present Congress will be to do away 
with the zone system, which imposes eight separate postal rates upon 
newspapers an lodicals. It will then follow in the steps of 
Lincoln, who hed the system many years ago, and be in line 
with Mr. Wilson's condemnation of it when governor of New Jersey 
and the conclusion of Mr. Hughes, when he made the postal investiga- 


That, gentlemen, is consistency with a vengeanee. A child 
who has studied geography will be hard to convince that the 
“farthest end of India” is nearer to us than our soldiers 
when in France. If placed in parallel columns, each of these 
editorials would answer the other, but Leslie’s carried them 
five and one-half months apart. The first was intended to 
deceive and influence one class of readers against the zone 
law; the other to deceiye-and influence another class of readers. 
Mr. Leslie refused to publish my answer to his editorial of 
March 1, and I will now let him answer it in his own words of 
August 16. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear a great deal said about “ sectional- 
ism” and “ provincialism” in the discussion of this question. 
It is contended that if the great magazines are forced by the 
“zone” postal charges to limit their circulation to the near-by 
zones, other magazines will spring up in other sections of the 
country, each proclaiming an idea peculiar to its environment. 
That, as a result, the country will soon be divided into sections 
and zones of thought, and there will develop a New England 
view, a New York view, a Mississippi Valley view, a Southern 
view, and a Western view, and so forth. The claim is made 
that by returning to the flat rate the New York magazines will 
circulate throughout every section of the country and mold 
the people into one homogeneous mass, with but one theught 
and one idea, and thereby become an ideal Nation, one and in- 
divisible. 

Mr. Chairman, continental United States extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and from Canada to Mexico. It 
covers a wide expanse of territory, and embraces a population 
estimated at more than 100,000,000 people, supposed to be ordi- 
narily intelligent and reasonably well informed. I am not one 
of those who believe that it is a dangerous thing for magazines 
to be published amongst such people in every zone and section 
of the country, setting forth the honest views of the people of 
those sections. I submit, sir, that the welfare of this Nation 
is in far greater peril when all the magazines are published 
in one section and reflect but a single thought and a single idea, 
and that the thought and idea of a very few men whose power, 
prestige, gnd pecuniary interests are involved. 

Not only are all the magazines at present published in one 
section of the country, but practically all the great metropolitan 
periodicals are now published in two cities of that section, and 
their editorial policies are dominated by not more than 18 men 
of those two cities. Those men, from their viewpoint, constitute 
America. The 110,000,000 residing throughout the country com- 
pose the provinces. The view of the 18 is the American view. 
The views of the 110,000,000 are “ provincial” and “ sectional” 
views. Gentlemen, we have all heard of the “tail wagging the 
dog,” but such gall as this, sirs, is the equivalent of the last 
vertebral joint of the caudal appendage wagging the American 
lion. 

I have here copy of an editorial from the Quincy Journal, 
Quincy, III., which very aptly expresses its views upon this 
question. It reads as follows: 

7 MAGAZINE PROPAGANDA, 

To curb national circulations, declare the 1 of large maga- 
zines, is to curb public opinion. Meaning, likely, that the people of 
America are fools and that they must read the great and wise rot 
written by men in New York easy chairs before they can form a notion 
of what is what in the world. 

Therefore, as the people of America comprise a great collection of 
mollycoddies and knownothings, the zone-rate postal plan must be re- 
pealed. The poopie must have the opportunity to be told by the big 
ya what good for them and what they should and shoul 
norte ‘people of our State, for instance. are not capable of forming their 
own opinions without ald from New York! Magazines must be circu- 
lated among the people of Quincy, or Quincy finds herself provincial 
e 
a downright. insult to the intelli nt people of this country. It is 


insulting to tell any man that he hasn't sense enough te form his own 
inion. 

e would repeal the “ zone law because it curbs public opin- 

jon, forsooth. Yet the sane and just man knows that the zone-rate law 

is the greatest thing for public opinion in the world, for it ards 

your home ne pers. It makes possible the more complete S 

tion of periodicals that are right in the field and know home conditions. 
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JJ Cantona teat thay Nene ont wail the ADAS ne 
imparted some of its own superintel nee to them 

o repeal the zone-rate system will tend to drive the home ne per 
down because of the 1 money that is behind the Magazine St. 
The sincere man will find himself strong against any plan to repeal the 
zone-rate postal law. 

Mr. Chairman, this alleged argument that the“ zone“ postal 
rates on periodicals will produce “ sectionalism” in this coun- 
try is far-fetched indeed. I submit, sir, that exactly the oppo- 
site of this contention is true. It is the old cheap flat rate 
that produced“ sectionalism,” and sectionalism of the most dam- 
aging type. As developed under our third of a century expe- 
rience with that system, practically all the magazines are pub- 
lished in one city; or within the first postal zone of that city; 
and, taking as true the statement of the publishers that the 
publication reflects the views of its environment rather than 
of the country at large, then, according to the logic of the pub- 
lishers, all magazines being published under the same environ- 
ment, they of course reflect the same views, the views peculiar 
to that particular section—“ provincialisms,” if you please. 
Not only are the “ proyincialisms” of a single section forced 
upon the country at large, but, sirs, it is the viewpoint of a 
very few men of that one section, a mere“ baker's dozen,” which 
we are forced to accept, because there is no other forum for the 
expression of a different view. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement from the Federal 
Trade Comunission furnished me on May 1, 1919, showing loca- 
tion and daily capacity of the mills of the United States engaged 
in the manufacture of newsprint paper. From this statement it 
will appear that the combined daily capacity of the mills was 
approximately 4,580 tons, 70 per cent of which was produced 
within the first and second postal zones of New York City. I 
am also informed that the freight rate on paper from New York 
to points in southern Texas, in lots less than carloads, is $1.65 
per hundred pounds, and that practically -all the paper used in 
that section comes from New York. While the Texas publisher 
was paying $1.65 per hundred on his blank paper from New 
York, the New York publisher was sending his printed paper 
to Texas through the mail at only $1 per hundred pounds. The 

. paper for the Texas publisher was going at slow freight, on 

which he was paying the cost of transportation plus a profit 
to the carrier, while the paper of the New York publisher was 
going on fast passenger train, on which he was paying one- 
eighth the actual cost, and the people of the United States 
were being taxed to pay the other seven-eighths for him. 

The law still permits the New York magazine publisher to 
send the literary portion of his magazine to any section of the 
country at the same price the local publisher must pay, but on 
the portion that is devoted to business advertisements he is re- 
quired under the zone law to pay in proportion to the distance 
carried. This will eventually result in causing magazines to be 
published in other sections of the country, and in the saving to 
the taxpayers of many millions of dollars annually. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government has been receiving approxi- 
mately 84 cents per pound in handling letters, $1.67 per pound 
in handling postal cards, and 1 cent per pound in handling 
magazines and newspapers. Parcel post has always been under 
a zone system, and paid for in proportion to weight and dis- 
tance carried. The postage paid on letters and postal cards 
amounts to far more than the cost to the Government in han- 
dling them, that paid on parcel post is sufficient to cover the cost, 
but that paid on magazines and newspapers was sufficient to pay 
only about one-eighth the attual cost to the Government in 
handling them. Under the present law publishers are required 
to pay in proportion to the distance carried on that portion 
of the publication which is devoted to advertising matter, the 
receipts from which will be increased annually from four to 
five million dollars for a period of four years from the time 
the law went into effect. What Congress should now do, in 
my judgment, is to reduce the postage on letters in proportion 
to the increased amounts received from newspapers and maga- 
zines, To do this, we should first reduce the postage on drop 
letters to 1 cent, and later to be applied to all letters of 1 
ounce and under. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, the power that was given 
under the flat postal rate to a few publishers to virtually dic- 
tate what the American people should be permitted to read, 
carrying with it the power to misrepresent and suppress facts 
and to control the affairs of our Government, the power to make 
and unmake men and measures at will, constitutes the most 
serious menace with which our country could possibly be con- 
‘fronted. Compared to it the great loss to our Government in 
dollars and cents in handling that class of mail is but incidental. 
But, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the heavy loss is only 
incidental, yet it should be borne in mind that the major por- 


tion of it went as a subsidy, pure and simple, handed upon a 
silver platter to only a few of the wealthiest men of this coun- 
try and paid by the taxpayers of the American Nation—paid 
by those who wrote letters; paid by the man of business; paid 
by those following the trades and who practiced the professions; 
paid by those who tilled the soil and turned the spindles; paid 
by the wage earner, who should eyer be worthy of his hire; 
paid by the little girl when she penned a line to buddy in the 
trenches; paid, if you please, by the sorrowing widow in 
acknowledging the receipt of her allowance, left her, perhaps, 
by an only son who upon the soil of France paid the penalty 
of his greatness by making the supreme sacrifice for the honor 
and glory of his country and for the cause of humanity. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Evidently hace is no quorum, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names; 


Andrews, Md. Eagan Kiess Rucker 
Anthony e Kitchin Sabath 
Ayres Ellsworth Kreider Randers, Ind. 
Bankhead Emerson Lankford Sanders, N. Y. 
Benson Sanford 
Blackmon Fields Lesher Scully 
Bland, Ind. Fordney Lon n Sears 
Boies Longworth Shreve 
Booher Gallivan MeCul Sims 

n Gandy McFadden Sisson 
Browne Goodwin, Ark. MeLaughilin, Mich. pump 
Burke uld acCrate Smal 
Butler Griest Mason Smith, III. 
Caldwell Griffin Mays Smith, N. Y. 
Campbell, Kans. 11 Montague Snell 
Cantrill Harrison Moores, Ind. Stea 
Caraway Ha Morin Stephens, Miss. 

wW Hefi eely Stephens, Ohio 
Hoey Nelson, Wis. Strong, Pa. 

Cople: Houghton Newton, livan 
Costello Howard Nicholls Summers, Wash. 
Cramton Hulin aige ague 
Curry, Calif. Hull, Iowa Parker Thomas 
Darrow usted Pell Tinkham 
Davis, Minn Johnson, S. Dak. Peters Towner 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash. helan Vare 
Denison Johnston, N. X Porter Voigt 
Dent Jones, Pa. Ramsey Walters 
Dewalt ahn Reber Ward 
Donovan Kelley, Mich. Reed, N. Y. Watson 
Dooling elly, Pa. ordan Williams 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa Robinson, N. C. Wilson, III. 
Dunn Kennedy, R. Rose Wood, Ind. 
Dyer ettner Rowan 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
finding itself without a quorum, under the rule he caused the 
roll to be called, whereupon 292 Members answered to their 
names, a quorum, and he presented the list of absentees for 
entry upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] is recognized for 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I wish to take this oceasion to enter my solemn 
protest against the propaganda which for some time has been 
energetically and systematically carried on by the local board 
of trade and chamber of commerce to bring manufacturing es- 
tablishments to the National Capital. While manufacturing 
establishments are useful and necessary and should be en- 
couraged yet there are appropriate places for their location and 
some places which are not appropriate, and I do not believe 
that the National Capital should be developed into an industrial 
center. [Applause.] We have for some time been reading 
articles in the local papers stating the activities of those organi- 
zations along this line. A very recent article appearing in 
the Washington Post is as follows: 


RUSH TO OBTAIN FACTORY SITES—-TRADE BODIES NOW GETTING SCORES OF 
REQUESTS FROM OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS, 


With the movement to establish ligh t manufacturing concerns in this 
city constantly growing, industry here is being rapidly augmented. 
‘While the local trade bodies are doin — hing in their power to 
encourage light manufacturing here, efforts are always directed 
to doing so without impairing the 8 of “the city. 

Scores of uests for assistance are being received from factories 
which wish to pe here by the industrial interests committee of the 

Washington Board of signe and the manufacturing committee of the 
chamber of 9 many requests have come to Isaac Gans, 
chairman of the industrial interests committee, that he stated last 
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t that it looked “ like the beginning of an intensive campaign for 
Night manufacturing in the District.” . — 
A large hosiery mill, of New York and Philadelphia, which wishes to 


locate here, is now being investigated, A communication has also 
been received from J, J. Donohue now conducting a chain of stores, 
who is desirous of establishing a shoe manufacturing plant in the city. 


This movement was instituted by those two organizations, and 
they have been working assiduously upon it, with the result 
indicated in the article from which I have just read. The 
District of Columbia was practically carved out of a wilderness 
and set apart specifically for the site of our National Capital. 

This city has sprung up solely because it was the National 
Capital, and I take the position that everything else should be 
subordinated to making it a proper and beautiful seat of Na- 
tional Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will, 

Mr. BLANTON. The greatest wonder to me is that every 
manufacturer and every rich man in the United States does not 
come here, with taxes at 14 per cent, intangible assets at three- 
tenths of 1 per cent, with cheap water and cheap lights, and half 
of the expense paid by the people of the United States. It isa 
wonder that they do not all come here. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. One reason for my protest is that 
if these things be brought to the attention of manufacturing 
establishments, as is now being done, that will be the result— 
they will flock here in great numbers. 

Although many merchants and other business men in Wash- 
ington seem to be obsessed with the idea that this Capital was 
established and is being maintained at Government expense for 
their especial benefit, yet, as a matter of fact, every man, 
woman, and child of this Republic has an interest in the Na- 
tional Capital, as they and their ancestors haye made it what 
itis. It is not only the seat of government, the official home of 
the Chief Executive and his Cabinet, the Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the various other departments of Government—the 
official home of more than 100,000 Government officials and em- 
ployees—but it is also the official residence of the numerous dip- 
lomatie representatives from foreign countries who are accred- 
ited to this country. The various officials, together with their 
families, doubtless constitute at least one-third of the population 
of the city of Washington. Tens of thousands of others have 
made their home here because of the beauties and attractions 
of the National Capital. Because of the presence here of the 
classes enumerated, and in order to live and thrive upon them, 
the merchants, tradesmen, professional men, and various others 
have congregated here; they are incidental and corollary to the 
presence of the classes first named. Many of them are patriotic 
citizens who have a just pride in the National Capital, but many 
of them have no pride whatever in the beautification of this 
city, but are here for all they can get out of it; and, unfortu- 
nately, the latter kind seems to have been in the majority in the 
board of trade and chamber of commerce at the time the move- 
ment under discussion was instituted, 

Having apparently grown greedier than ever because of the 
war profits which they have been reaping, and apparently hay- 
ing in mind the fact that industrial workers are now receiving 
large wages, they are now looking to them for new and profit- 
able “picking,” and are consequently endeavoring to bring as 
many of them as possible into their midst in order that they 
may likewise prey upon them. I can understand, in a way, why 
such individuals, with no interest or motive other than to 
greedily fill their own coffers, should be willing to promote such 
a movement, even though it would result in impairing, if not 
destroying, the beauty of the National Capital, yet are we, as 
the representatives of all the people, to supinely permit such a 
program to be carried out? Are we to stand for the policy 
promulgated by these barnacles on the ship of state, these 
greedy leeches on the national body politic, unwilling to pay 
their just share of taxes but always clamoring for govern- 
mental appropriations, not because of their interest in the Na- 
tional Government but in order that they themselves may profit 
(nerefrom? They ingeniously give out the information that they 
are endeavoring to bring to Washington only “light manufac- 
turing plants,” but the article which I read speaks of “a large 
hosiery mill” and “a shoe manufacturing plant.“ Further- 
more, such a program once entered upon, where and by whom 
would any line of demarcation be drawn? 

In my opinion, Washington is already amply large for the 
seat of National Government, and any increase of population 
will still further increase the cost of living for the Government 
employees and thereby result in the necessity of paying them 
larger salaries than would otherwise be the case. An increase 
in population would render more difficult the already difficult 
housing situation; it would increase the competition for all 
the necessities of life, which, of course, would be very desirable 


Washington. 


from the standpoint of the class referred to, but it would be 
very unfortunate for the Government officials and other con- 
sumers. 

We all know that, as useful and necessary as are factories, 
there inevitably go with them smoke and grime and dust and 
noise, If Washington is permitted to develop into a manufac- 
turing center, we shudder at the contemplation f the effect 
which would be had upon the many beautiful publie buildings 
and monuments located here. The trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
grass which now grow so luxuriantly in Washington would be 
greatly injured by the smoke and dust from the manufactories. 
It would cease to be the cleanest city in the country, and would 
become smoke-besmirched, like most other cities. 

The Nation has a tremendous investment in the city of 
More has been spent upon our Government build- 
ings in an effort to make them buildings of architectural beauty 
and symmetry than would have perhaps been necessary from 
a practical standpoint alone. This Government has spent mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in an effort to beautify this city 
and it has been beautified to the extent that it is perhaps the 
most beautiful city in the country, if not in the world. 

On the very page of the same paper from which I read the 
first article there appears another article, the headlines of 
which are, “Zone expert here.” „Will beautify city,” and 
then the article mentions the fact that Congress had made a 
special appropriation for this official and that he is now here 
studying the problem with a view of making more beautiful 
this already beautiful city. We have a Fine Arts Commission, 
which, at Government expense, is devoting all of its time to 
considering and devising plans by which the capital may be 
made more beautiful. I understand that the Fine Arts Com- 
mission has formulated a very comprehensive plan, providing 
for the construction of additional buildings, parks, driveways, 
and other improvements, designed to beautify the city of Wash- 
ington, which improvements are expected to extend over a 
long period of years and to involve an immense expenditure. 
And yet, in spite of the pride of Nation, and of the vast na- 
tional expenditures made and contemplated, with a view of 
making Washington the most beautiful city in the world, the 
local interests referred to have deliberately and selfishly entered. 
upon a movement to counteract and nullify these efforts on 
the part of the National Government to beautify and keep 
beautiful the National Capital. 

Because of my deep and abiding interest in my country and 
its Capital, and because of my profound contempt for blind 
greed, I submit these thoughts, with the hope of something 
effective being done to prevent the execution of the program 
to which I refer. I submit the matter for the consideration 
of the Fine Arts Commission, the District Commissioners, and 
the Members of this House, particularly those who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of Columbia. $ 

I am in full sympathy with the efforts which have been 
made, are still being made, and which will doubtless be made 
in the future to make and preserve the unrivaled beauties and 
attractions of our National Capital. If it is not already so, I 
think we should make it the most beautiful city in all the 
world—one in which every American citizen can take a just 
pride; one which will be viewed with admiration and wonder 
by every foreign visitor. 

The city of Washington should be zealously maintained, 
strictly and solely, as and for the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON I. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, a matter of the deepest concern 


to us all is that of keeping well and fit for the daily tasks of 


life. The conditions under which we work here are not of the 
best, so far as they relate to health and hygiene. The air in 
this Chamber at its best is not of the purest, and often it is 
most vile, so that we know how hard it is to endure it through- 
out a long day’s work. Aside from a walk to the Capitol in 
the morning by those of us who can not afford an automobile, 
we have no opportunities for exercise. The gymnastic appa- 
ratus for athletic exercise installed at the House Office Building 
within the last few weeks, paid for by private subscriptions 
from the Members of the House, indicates our desire to do 
something to help a bad situation. 

What I have to say to-day is in regard to a man who has 
made a nation-wide reputation by his work and his teachings 
in the very important field of keeping the physical man fit for 
the duties of life. The name of this man is Walter Camp, 
who is widely known as an authority on matters pertaining to 
athletics. He is sometimes called the “father of football” in 
America, and is deserving of that honor; but, in my judgment, 
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his greatest claim to distinction is the service he has rendered 
in aiding, encouraging, and urging the spread of the gospel of 
keeping men physically fit. He is my constituent, neighbor, and 
personal friend. We know him at home as a big business man. 
He is the president and active head of a big manufacturing con- 
cern, the New Haven Clock Co., but he is many other things 
as well, As I have said, most people in the United States 
know him as an authority on athletics and as a great exponent 
of physical training. 

Just prior to our entry into the war Mr. Camp began with a 
group of men above 45 years of age, mostly his friends and 
neighbors, to demonstrate what could be done within a mini- 
mum of time toward putting men of this type into condition for 
the work of a period of stress and strain. The experiment was 
a great success. He came to Washington early in the war in 
order to give the benefit of his knowledge and experience to a 
number of Goyernment officials, including Cabinet officers, am- 
bassadors, assistant secretaries, commissioners, bureau chiefs, 
and others. Again his work proved a great success in making 
those men fit for the heavy duties that were falling upon them 
at the time. He developed by careful study and experiment a 
system of daily setting-up exercises, simple but most effective, 
to be taken in the morning immediately after rising or at night 
before going to bed, or both, He claimed no miraculous efficacy 
for the particular exercises recommended by him, but he knew 
that they were based upon correct principles and that if prop- 
erly taken would prove helpful. He reduced the number of 
exercises to 12 and called the combination the “daily dozen.” 
His enthusiasm for the “ daily dozen” was irresistible. Others 
who tried the exercises became enthusiastic, and so the name and 
the fame of the “daily dozen” spread until it is probably a 
conservative estimate to say that a million of people have tried 
them in this country. 

A little over two years ago in some remarks on the floor I 
referred to the “daily dozen” and Mr. Camp’s work in connec- 
tion with making and keeping men fit for their tasks both before 
and during the war. Those remarks, with a liberal extension 
of the remarks of Mr. Camp and others, were printed ip the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and later in pamphlet form. Some of 
my speeches, especially in connection with munitions, had a 
very gratifying popularity during the war, but I am compelled 
to say that no speech of my own has ever had any such popu- 
larity as the “daily dozen” speech had, Thirty thousand 
copies of that speech have been printed, and upon requests which 
have streamed into my office for two years all of these speeches 
have been sent out, going into practically every State of the 
Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may now extend my remarks in the Reconp by printing what may 
be properly called a sequel to my remarks of March 28, 1918. The 
extension will indicate something of the results of Mr. Camp’s 
work during the war and since the war along the same lines 
of keeping men well and fit for service, whether the service be 
in war or in peace. [Applause.] 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, TILSON. “The daily dozen! -a rather strange name 
but it was well described by Lawrence Perry in the New York- 
Evening Post when he referred to it as “a shorthand system of 
setting-up exercises.” It came into being in a singular way, 
too, for it was developed during the war time to answer the 
need of training camps in the naval stations. A commandant, 
a rear admiral, sent a letter to Mr. Camp saying that he was 
about to throw out all set-up exercises from his district as they 
either tired his men out so that they were for a time unfit 
for strenuous drill, or they taught them to slack because they 
faw the opportunities of avoiding the actual proper performance 
ef the exercises. So the “daily dozen” was developed—short 
in period of time occupied, avoiding the difficulty of boring the 
then too much, and consisting, instead of vigorous muscular 
effort, in a suppling and stretching of the large muscles and a 
lifting up of the thoracic cage. 

In addition to his services to the Navy, Mr. Camp has acted 
es consultant to the Surgeon General in matters regarding the 
physical fitness of aviators, and placed some 40 trainers in 
aviation fields. His “daily dozen” was introduced in many of 
these fields and with excellent results. 

Mr. Camp insists and reiterates that the object of these exer- 
cises is not to build up big muscles or to tax the strength, but 
to produce a sense of physical well-being. The time required 
in taking them is so limited that they are not taxing in any 
sense, but are simply pleasurable and exhilarating, even with- 


out regard to the healthful effect produced. The exercises are 
for the most part directed toward the improvement of the trunk 
rather than of the limbs. The trunk contains the vital organs. 
It is like the engine in a motor car. It is here that the organic 
and functional activities are carried on. It is here that the 
breathing is done. It is here that the heart operates and the 
whole digestive tract functions. It is here that the faulty car- 
riage of the body begins, and it is here that bad habits and 
excesses make themselves felt. 

When the breathing is proper, when the operations of di- 
gestion are going on normally, when the heart is functioning 
as it should, one may be assured that he is traveling in the 
direction of health, and it is along this line that these exercises 
are directed. È 

One purpose is to produce an erect carriage, but it is also 
desirable to secure what comes with the erect carriage, namely, 
the straightening of the spine, the lifting of the whole thoracic 
upper body, the easy spread of the ribs, and the pliability of 
the diaphragm. The average man who does not intend to be a 
weight lifter or to pose as a muscular prodigy has no need of 
the enormous biceps or big bulging calves. 

If the shoulder muscles are well developed, the back a strong 
column, as it should be, and the body performs its functions, 
the man assumes a natural position and does not need to think 
about it or make an effort to do so. In these exercises he 
stretches his body upward, thereby raising the ribs and, 
naturally but not in an enforced way, straightening the abdo- 
men. If there be a feeling of sluggishness, it is dispelled and 
a sense of exhilaration replaces it. The circulation is steadied 
rather than increased and he is not tired. The muscles of the 
back are exercised in various directions, and gradually the man 
becomes firm in a correct poise, for by the development of the 
muscles of the body he has placed an elastic muscular corset 
around himself. By the breathing exercises he lifts and flat- 
tens out the ribs and broadens the base, thus giving exercise to 
the deep muscles in the back and preventing any liability to 
strain there. 

It should be borne constantly in mind that there should be no 
attempt in these exercises to make any extraordinary muscular 
effort. The purpose is to get the muscles well under control and 
cause an increased circulation of the blood, but not that which 
comes from violent exercise. What is desired is a more gen- 
erous distribution of work to all the muscles and cells and to 
provide that when the more violent exercise comes the muscles 
are the better prepared for it. It is best to rely upon a man’s 
playtime, or, if he has strenuous physical work, upon that, to 
increase the heart action rather than to make any attempt to do 
it through set-up exercises. , A thing to be avoided particularly 
is making the man muscle bound. Instead of this the effort 
should be to ificrease his reach and pliability, for just as soon 
as this is accomplished through the medium of these stretching 
exercises there is created a desire for exercise as a sport and a 
feeling of confidence in one’s own strength, 

Mr. Camp would not dream of detracting from the splendid 
work of Mueller, Sandow, Checkley, Hebert, and many others, 
and would in no way minimize their credit. He lays claim to 
no inventions. In fact, he tells us that we shall.find that the 
East Indians long before our fathers or grandfathers were 
born practiced most of these body stretching and stimulating 
exercises. The difficulty has long been to get men to do them. 
If the combinations, descriptive nomenclature, and reduction 
in time accomplished by Mr. Camp seem new enough to induce 
more people to follow the road to health, it will be well for them 
and for future generations. If you practice daily all the Muel- 
ler exercises, or those of any other man who does not ask you 
to develop bulging muscles or to use up the vitality needed in 
your daily work, you are to be congratulated upon your wisdom 
and pertinacity. Perhaps you have the courage also to wear 
sandals. Dr. Kneipp went before and further than Mueller in 
that way. The ones to whom these words are addressed are 
probably of lesser tenacity. 

During the entire period of the war Mr. Camp was a very 
busy man because his advice and assistance were sought far 
and wide by those responsible for the physical training of men 
in the military service. After developing these exercises in 
various parts of the service the call among the civilian popula- 
tion became so marked that he arranged the “ daily dozen” in 
such fashion as to make it simple and easy for leaders in indus- 
trial plants and still further to make it adaptable for every 
individual even without a leader. Here is the simple set of 
exercises which everyone can follow at the expenditure of only 
six or seven minntes a day: 

Each exercise starts from the position of attention, heels 
4 inches apart, feet turned nearly straight ahead, body erect 
on hips and inclined a little forward, shoulders square and 
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even, arms hanging naturally. Each movement should be slow 
and measured; guard against a tendency to hurry or to be 
careless. The three preliminary exercises are very simple: 
First, raise the arms to a horizontal position, then straight 
above the head; slowly lower them again. Second, raise the 
arms and, forcing the elbows back, place the hands on the 
hips; then lower them to the sides. Third, raise the arms once 
more and, again forcing back the elbows, touch the finger tips 
at the back of the neck. Repeat cach of these movements sey- 
eral times. 

Fourth exercise: Raise the arms sidewise to horizontal posi- 
tion; turn the palms upward and force the arms back as far as 
possible; while in this position count slowly from 1 to 10, and at 
each count describe a complete circle about 12 inches in diam- 
eter, the arms remaining stiff and pivoting from the shoulders. 
Then reverse the direction of the circle and do another 10 of 
them, 

Fifth exercise: Raise the arms as before to horizontal. Then, 
while taking a deep breath, raise the arms to an angle of 45 
degrees, and also raise the heels until you are resting on the 
balls of the feet. Then, while you slowly let out the breath, 
come back to the original position, feet flat on the floor, arms 
horizontal. Be careful not to raise the arms more than 45 
degrees or return them to below horizontal. Do this 10 times. 

Sixth exercise: Raise the arms as before to horizontal. Place 
the hands behind the neck, index fingers touching, elbows forced 
back. While in this position bend the body slowly forward 
from the waist as far as possible. Return to upright position 
and bend backward only a little way. Do got make these 
movements jerky and do not hurry through them. Repeat the 
whole movement, bending forward, then straightening up, then 
bending backward, five times. 

Seventh exercise: Raise the arms as before to horizontal. Turn 
the left palm upward; then raise the left arri and lower the 
right until the right is down close to the side and the left is 
straight up overhead. Then slowly bend the body sidewise 
from the waist, the right arm slipping down the right leg to 
or below the knee and the left arm bending in a half circle 
downward over the head until the fingers touch the right ear. 
Return to the original position and go down the other way, the 
left arm slipping along the left leg, the right arm bending down- 
ward in a half circle over the left ear. Do this five times. 

Eighth exercise: (a) Raise the arms as before to horizontal. 
Move the right foot 12 inches from the left. Slowly bend the 
fists and lower the arms downward from the elbows. Then curl 
the fists upward into the armpits, bending the head backward 
meanwhile until you look upward at the ceiling. -Take a deep 
breath as you bend the head back and begin to let it out as 
you come back to the original position, head erect, arms at 
horizontal. (b) Then, without resting, extend the arms straight 
forward from the shoulders, palms down; let the arms begin 
to fall and the body to bend forward frcm the waist, head up, 
eyes to the front, until the body has reached the limit of 
motion and the arms have passed the sides and been forced 
back and up as far as possible, finishing in expiration. A deep, 
slow breath should be taken as you go up and exhaled slowly 
as you come down. Do the whole exercise—(a) and (b)—five 
times. 

Ninth exercise: Move the right foot until the heels are about 
12 inches apart. Raise the arms to horizontal. Bend the knees 
and, with the weight on the toes, lower the body almost to 
the heels, keeping the trunk as nearly erect’ as possible. Do 
this 10 times. 

Tenth exercise: Raise the arms as before to horizontal. Stretch 
the arms straight above the head, fingers interlocked, arms 
touching the ears. Then, with the fingers still interlocked, de- 
scribe a complete circle about 24 inches in diameter, the body 
bending only at the waist. Do this ve times; then repeat the 
movement five times, but in the opposite direction. Go through 
the entire movement slowly and steadily, bending the body in 
its rotation as far as possible from the hips only. 

— Eleventh exercise: (a) Move the right foot until the heels 
nre 12 inches apart. Raise the arms to horizontal and turn the 
body to the left from the hips, the arms remaining horizontal 
until the face is to the left, the right arm pointing straight for- 
ward and the left arm straight backward. (b) While in this 
position bend the body from the waist, so that the right arm 
goes down until the right fingers touch the floor midway be- 
tween the feet and the left arm goes up. The right knee must 
be slightly bent to accomplish this. Reverse the movement, 
turning the body to the right this time until the left hand 
points straight forward, then bending downward until the fin- 
gers of the left hand touch the floor. Return each time to the 
original position, body erect. arms horizontal. After you have 
mastered the exercise yon can go through it—(a) and (b)—in 


one continuous motion. Repeat the whole—(a) and (b)—first 
to the right, then to the left, 10 times. - 

Twelfth exercise: Raise the arms to horizontal, then upward, 
at the same time inhaling, until they are straight overhead ; 
then let them fall forward and Wwnward WILIle the body 
bends forward from the waist, letting out the breath, and 
the arms have passed the sides and been forced upward and 
backward as far as possible, just as in exercise 5. Remember, 
as you bend forward, to keep the ad up and tLe eyes to the 
front. Straighten the body upright, with the arms overhead ; 
then lower the arms to the horizontal positio: with the palms 
turned. upward and the arms and shoulders forced hard back; 
then raise the arms upward and begin the movement again. 
Repeat this entire movement slowly five times, forcing the air 
out of the lungs as the body bends forward and filling the lungs 
again as the body straightens. 

Since the armistice the “daily dozen” has spread more and 
more widely through civilian bodies, and especially where most 
needed, among the busy executives in large organizations. 
These have included Wanamaker's, Colgate & Co., Swift & Co., 
Cheney Bros., and many others. It has been taken up by many 
clubs, whose members have profited greatly from its practice. 
It is so simple and yet so effective that it has replaced many of ` 
the old forms. Just a few letters taken at random from fhe 
thousands received show something of the results accomplished 
and explain the increasing demand for the system: 


PHILADELPHIA, May 8, 1918. 
Mr. WALTER Camp, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Dran Mn, Camp: I can not tell vou the impression your talk of two 
weeks ago has made upon our people here in the store. much so 
that, with your permission, we intend to adopt your system for the 
entire “Store Family,” both in New York and Philadelphia, from the 
owners down. 

Now, would it be possible for us to send our athletic director to one 
of the camps under your control, in order that he may spend two or 
three days there and get a thorough idea of your system, so that he can 
come back to us and carry on the work? Could you let us have photo- 
graphs of the different movements, both men and women, and would 

oy 5 to reprint them, so that everyone in our employ could 
ave 

We woud like to send our athletic director to any point you mention 
during the early part of next week, 

Again thanking you for 
pleasure of your early reply, 

Yours, very truly, 


what you have done, and awaiting the 
I Fenai, : . 


SAMUEL J. DALLAS, 
New YORK, September 12, 1919. 

Dear Sim: Some time ago we sent you a card of exercises prepared 
by Walter Camp. We have had a number of appreciative letters, a 
few of which we quote: 

“My ya beer net | has become more regular and casier and I have a 
different feeling in the morning after the exercises.” 

“The boys who are traveling should follow these instructions faith- 
fully. The continual change in water, food, and beds makes it most 
necessary to keep their physical condition good. A little exercise each 
morning has been of great value to me. Keep after the boys along this 
line. It's good stuff.“ 

“The Division has taken great interest in the Ulustrated and 
instructive cards as issued on ‘ Keeping fit,’ and I am free to say our 
force has been benefited by the card su tion,” 

Last April the New York Tribune published an article attributing 
Clemenceau’s energy to his daily exercise. Article ran in part as follows: 

Premier Clemenceau's wonderful constitution is ascribed partly to 
the fact that he devotes half an hour every morning to physical exer- 
cise. At 8 o'clock Edouard Leroy, his 9 master, arrives to 
pee him through a series of movements, demanding the greatest fiexi- 

ility In all parts of the body. 

“For years the premier has not missed his morning drill, except for 
a few days after the attempt made to assassinate him by Cottin, but 
he resumed it as soon as it was safe to do so. 

“It is to this daily exercise that M. Clemenceau attributes his inde- 
fatigable energy. Even during the most anxious hours of the German 
offensive he l HONY went through the drill and found that after 
a sleepless night it made him fit for the strenuous tasks of his office.“ 

If you study these exercises 8 vou will see that although you 
may walk a good deal and carry a grip, yet you are not developing in 
this way symmetrically the muscles of the trunk which are most helpful 
for maintaining health. The writer of this letter is not a young man 
and from experience he knows that health and vigor, both of mind and 
body, are gained by the faithful carrying out of these exercises, and 
he therefore commends them to you not for your careful consideration 
but for putting them into execution. 

If for any reason you have mislaid your card of exercises we will 
forward you another upon notification. 

Yours, very truly, 


COLGATE & Co. 


Tuomas County BOARD or Hrarrn, 
Thomasville, Ga., July 16, 1919. 
Mr. WALTER CAMP, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Camp: Inclosed find indorsements of efficiency exercises. 
Beg pardon for the necessity of keeping them this long; showed them 
to several. Have mailed Mr. C. H, Rice copy of same. I have showed 
the “daily dozen” to twenty-five hundred school children in rurai 
schools, but only 1,500 used them, hence my effort to get them in cur- 
riculum. Am using them daily myself; so is Mrs. Schreiber and the 


children and everyone that I can get to use them. 

Am going over the situation, and in the meantime the school board 
of Boston, Ga., 
them, and I am to teach them on the day of opening. 


our second largest town in the county, have adopted 
If you never 
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had done a thing but get out this “daily dozen,” you will have ac- 
complished a great work, full of benefit to all that will use them, 
speak to thousands of boys and girls as well as grown people every 
year on health subjects, and they get news of the “daily dozen. 
Many thanks, and God bless you. 
JNO. SCHREIBER. 


[On board S. S. George Washington at Brest.] 
TO WALTER CAMP, 


Your drill has been the test of us; 
You've better made the best of us; 
You've much improved the rest of us; 
You've raised each sinking chest of us; 
You’ve much reduced each vest of us; 
You ever will be blest of us; 

North, sonth, and east, and west of us; 
Signed with the seal attest of us. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, C. M. Schwab, Vance C. McCormick, 
Henry M. Robinson, Guy T. Helvering, Howard Heintz, 
John H. Finley, Walter S. Tower, C. K. Leith, M. 
Swenson, H. T. Clarke, W. A. DuBois, A. Brown, 
H. S. Amberg, A. H. Brown, E. B. Reed, M. Coolidg 
cor D. Moody, Preston Herbert, E. A. Schuman, an 
others. 


New HAven, CONN., March 15, 1920. 
Dear Warrer Camp: I have mastered the exercises quite well, I 
believe. I found that I could not get up early enough to do them 
justice in the morning, so I do them before I gs to bed. They seem to 
work as well as the proverbial “* patented medicine—take it in morning 
sure to waken you, take it at night sure sleep producer.” 

get the same exercise so I don’t think it matters much. 
Thanking you very much for the attention you have shown, I will 


close. 
F. B. v. 


The muscles 


Very truly, yours, 


Now listen! 

Up and down the streets, in the street cars, and the various places 
where people congregate how often we hear this expression. 

So many people trying to impress on others something that has 
“taken hold ” of them. 

I would like to join the now listen” exhorters. It is not our lack 
of knowledge so much as our lack of applying that knowledge that 
counts with the most of us. 

A few months ago the American Magazine published an article, 
Walter Camp’s daily dozen set-up.” I read it and thought, Every- 
body for their hobby; it may be all right for people of sedentary 
habits, but for a busy housekeeper, who twists and turns at various 
tasks, it’s very little they need it.” However, the article interested 
me and I laid aside the magazine. 

For a number of yours I had been doing the various tasks which 
falls to the lot of the average woman who does all her own work, 
but I was not at my best as far as health goes. My circulation was 
very poor I was “always tired.” I finally realized I must find 
some way to overcome this condition or suffer a breakdown. 

I finally decided to “take time” to try out “ Walter Camp’s daily 
dozen,” and a few other things. I have been going through these exer- 
cises regularly and carefully every day before dressing or at bedtime. 
At the end of about 10 weeks I find: 

I have a good circulation. 

I am not “always tired.” 

I have filled out some unsightly hollows in my frame. 

I have cured myself of a long-standing case of constipation. 

I have gained 5 pounds in weight, and feel as though once more 
I —.— an intelligence, which I could use for the benefit of myself and 
others. 


You might publish “ Walter Camp's daily dozen“ again. Maybe 
some one etse would “ wake up” to the possibilities of what intelligent 
exercise does for the body. ee a 


HELIOPOLIS, Earpr, December 20, 1920. 
Mr. WALTER CAMP, | 4 
The Senior Service Corps of New Haven, Conn., America. 

Dean Mr. Camp: The majority in t have so neglected their 
health that the smallest village have some doctors, and the people seem 
to be lack of more. x 

Referring to your proposal in the Physical Culture, you have enlight- 
ened an obscure way of health and have N16 my eyes. 

Under your counsel I unhesitatingly and hastily formed a company of 
r table middle-aged men, and have been elected secretary, under- 
taking to ocupy my whole spare time for that 8 Meanwhlle ad- 
vising everyone to read at ſeast the Physical lture magazine, 

Mr. Walter Camp will not only have taken part for the restoration 
of America but will also save 8 

I will be very much obliged if you will forward the necessary instruc- 
tions and literature for e a branch in my locality. 

Thanking those persons who help mankind, I am, 


Faithfully, yours, I. KOGAN: 


DURHAM, N. H., November 4, 1919. 

Dran Watrer: Where can I get some more illustrations of the 
“daily dozen”? My household has gone quite wild over the exercises, 
and my single copy, which you gave me, is overworked. 

I am acquiring a suppleness of the back and knees the like of which 
has an are known oP eal 

Really, they are grea 

My regards, please, to Mrs. Walter. 


As ever, FreD T. Murpuy. 


San Francisco, CALIF, 


Mr. WALTER Camp, New Haren, Conn. 

Dran Sin: In the American Magazine for March, 1919, I read an 
article describing your series of physical culture exercises, which I 
have been practicing eyer since, going on now for about 10 months. 
And I want to say right here that they have done me more good in 
many ways than any exercises I have ever taken. I am like one of 
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the men you describe, who, if he happens to get up late would rather 
miss his tub than his dozen set-ups. 
I am 46 years young, have more pep than I had 20 years ago. 
I write these few lines to express my appreciation, based on prac- 
tical experience, of your system. 
Yours, very truly, J. S. Van DYKE. 
COLLIER’s, 


December 2, 1919, 
Dran Mr. Camp: “The daily dozen” booklet and picture came, 
ae you very much. The two letters seem to me very interesting 
n 


I believe with you the need for increased personal efficiency to offset 
mounting rra and the indifference to work on the part of so man: 
people, and that it can be exhilarated and maintai better throug 


a few minutes each day devoted to the right kind of exercise than two 
months once a year could possibly do. 

I would rather receive these intimate letters you receive from men 
who are better off for your having lived than to receive extra divi- 
dends from an investment in oil stocks. 

3 if there are any Camp children, they have got something to 
shoot at. z 

For most men know that too much money left youngsters is not 
always a gooå Sing. bat to leave them the consciousness that their 
forbears were rega by their fellow citizens as regular men exerts 
a greater restraining influence when the youngster is tempted and has 
a lift to a healthy ambition that nothing else in this world has. 

I don't want to have to wait until the next Army and Navy foot- 
ball game before seeing you again, so that when you are in town with 
some time on your hands, just tell me where you will be, and I will 
do all the leg work. - 

Sincerely, yours, Gronce D. BUCKLEY. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1919. 
Water Camp, Esq 


I ppened to see an 
ysical Culture, and later sent to the National 


Thanking you again for setting me on my fect, I am, 
Very truly, yours, = 
PRESCOTT F. HALL, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
February 12, 1929. 
Mr. WALTER CAMP, 
New Haven, Conn. 


DEAR WALTER CAMP: 


“Who's better made the best of us 
And much improved the rest of us.” 


Thank you for your note. I should like to see you twice every day 
and to “grind, grate, grasp, crawl, curl, crouch, weave, wave, and 
wing for you; but better still, talk with you, as you propose. 

y headquarters in New York are the Century Club, just around the 
corner from the Yale Club. Call me up there when you are in town and 
see if we can syn X 

I wish very much to go to New Haven for the Parker memorial sery- 
ices next Sunday, but I am not sure that I can manage it. 

Cordially, yours, 
JOHN P. FINLEY. 


Whereas the New Haven Chamber of Commerce has noted with pride 
the movement which was inaugurated by Mr. Walter Camp, of this 
city, of organizing groups or corps of men and women every 
American community for the purpose of improving their physical 
condition, and thus promoting general physi fitness as a national 
asset, in the interest of the preparedness of the country; and 

Whereas the National Security League has indorsed Mr. Camp's plan 
and has recommended to eyery American mayor that he appoint 
in his community a committee on physical reserve to investigate 
and consider introducing the movement in that community; and 

Whereas this city, the home of Mr. Camp, was the first to form such a 
group and to endeavor to promote physical fitness throughout its 
organization: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the New Haven Chamber of Commerce heartily in- 

dorse the scope and purpose of the plan of Mr. Walter Camp for na- 

tional physical improvement as outlined by the National Security 

League; and be it 
Resolved, That it urge upon the Chamber of Commerce of this 

country the investigation of the system, and that it recommend that 

the National Chamber of Commerce give its indorsement to the move- 
ment as a measure tending to promote the general efficiency and better- 
ment of American people as a business as well as a health measure. 


Here is what Miss Susanne Lenglen says, the champion 
woman tennis player, who, after winning on the Continent, 
carrying off the singles, doubles and mixed doubles, came to 
Wimbledon and in the blue-ribbon event of the year defeated 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers, who had held the British champion- 
ship for some seven or eight years: 

Why I don't think I have an rticular method. I practice daily 
some Bs le physical culture e z Lai I was taught at cel: Most 
French girls don't like that sort of thing, and drop such exercise as 
soon as ble, but it interested me to see my body develop, and oh, 
I felt so well, so I have kept them up. Really they are very simple, 
and I only give a few moments of my time to them. A quarter of an 
hour’s practice 8 will preserve one's more perfect condition of 
suppleness and freshness. 
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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell says: 


All classes of men who use the brain severely, and who have also— 
and this is important—seasons of excessive anxiety or graye responsi- 
bility, are subject to the same form of disease; and this is why, I 
presume, that I, as well as others who are accustomed to encounter 
nervous disorders, have met with numerous instances of nervous ex- 
haustion among merchants and manufacturers. 

My notebooks seem to show that manufacturers and certain classes 
of railway officials are the most liable to suffer from neural exhaus- 
tion. Next to these come merchants in general, brokers, etc.; then, 
less frequently, clergymen; still less often, lawyers; and, more rarely, 
doctors; while distressing cases are apt to occur among the over- 
schooled young of both sexes. 

A prominent man in world affairs says: 

Foolish ger cs leave all sorts of things to time. 
question of ill health to time. 

Don’t leave anything to Father Time. He won't do anything for 
you. He can’t. All he does is to provide you room in which to per- 
form. If you sit in the corner and wait for him to do your job, you'll 


be disappointed. 
Father Time is only a sort of janitor in the a f the Almighty. 
do with any 


0 
He sees the tenants come and go. But he has no tng t0 
of them, cares nothing about them. When you enter the arena he 
bow and say, “ Good morning.” When you check out seventy or 
eighty years later he may say, “ Good night.” That, however, will be 
the extent of his Interest in you, or knowledge of you. He sees bil- 
lions pass in and out the gate. 

The big executives of the present day and generation are not 
“checking out seventy or eighty years later.” Unfortunately 
too many of those who ought to give of their best up to 60 
and 70 are “checking out at 50,” and some before that time. 
It is because they are leaving their health as a side issue and 
their job as precluding any attention being paid to their physi- 
cal condition. Such men are not only “checking out” early 
but they lose power and ambition even before that. Their 
“push and punch” is gone. And one of the worst things that 
they do is to indulge in orgies of work and then orgies of exer- 
cise. A man has but one bowl of vitality, as it were, and from 
it he draws both for mental and physical work. If he thinks’ 
that by indulging in an orgy of exercise once a year or even 
once a week he can keep himself fit, he is entirely mistaken, 
and many a man at 50 or earlier has been suddenly awakened 
to this fact. Nature does not do things that way, and she 
exacts penalties from men who do. What is needed is a steady 
daily exercising of the main trunk of the body in order that 
that most important part, the engine ”—that is, the internal 
organs—may be kept in good order. 

One of the very strong points in favor of Mr. Camp’s simple 
set-up exercises seems to be their adaptability to men of all 
sizes and all weights. Fat men especially have found them 
helpful, and by their aid have either reduced weight or re- 
placed fat with muscular tissue. Referring to stout persons, 
Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk says: 

A moderate d of overweight is well borne before the age of 35. 
After the age of 85 overweight is associated with an increasingly high 
death rate, and at middle life it becomes a real menace to health, This 
is either because of its mere presence as a physical handicap or be- 
canan 5 faulty living habits that are often responsible for its 

eve 

That is. a youthful figure as a rule reflects a superior vitality, other 
‘things being equal. Some allowance may be made for the type a man 
is, but not as much as he is inclined to think. For example, a massive 
man may be allowed a slight increase over the normal weight for his 
height, but when he comes to us to be examined, and we find him 25 
to 40 pounds heavier than a slightly built man of the same age and 
height, we talk to him seriously. 

atch the scales. After the age of 35, 15 to 20 pounds overweight 
should prompt one to take careful measures for eae pe Habits 
should be formed that will keep the weight down automati y, 
of relying upon intermittent attempts that are more tħan like 

W ng, golf, billiards, hill climbing are all benefi 
forms of exercise for the middie aged and overweight. Simple setting-up 
exercises, if repeated from twenty to forty times night and morning, 
will accomplish this. As the weight comes down, the exercise should 
bap trees business men are overweight. You can tell that by looking at 
them. They are fat, plomp, thick set, heavy. is surplus fi is 
not merely a joke. It is a danger to health and longevity. No matter 
how well you feel, take steps to keep out of the class that life insurance 
companies have found to be undesirable as risks, 

When Dr. Sargent, of Harvard University, made the charge 
a few years ago that“ more than one-half of the male population 
between the ages of 18 and 45 years are unable to meet the 
health requirements of military service, and that of the 
largest and strongest of our country folk pouring into our cities 
barely one of their descendants ever attain to the third genera- 
tion,” it was a serious charge. We have become familiar with 
the forgetfulness of physical condition by, men over 40, but 
we had prided ourselves, and not without better reason than 
Dr. Sargent would perhaps think or believe, that the majority 
‘of our youth would compare favorably with those of other 
countries. When one comes to sift the statement he should 
remember that a great many things for which the military 
examination might reject a man are not so serious after all, 
and that nothing has been said about the splendid physique 
of a great many men who are accepted. After visiting many 


Some leave the 


of the training camps, both military and naval, comparatively, 
recently, Mr. Camp was quite prepared to agree with those 
who praise the flower of our young manhood as being superior, 
to that seen abroad. Dr. Sargent is quite right, however, that 
we ought not to have so many rejections and that it is time for 
us to realize that a man who is out of balance physically should 
be looked after. More than this, our men should not become 
out of balance. The truth of the matter is that our mechanical 
devices have gone so far toward taking the place of manual 
labor that we have left only one source of development, and that 
is in our athletic sports. If, therefore, these are not made 
broad enough and thorough enough and well enough considered 
we are likely to have just what is happening now, namely, a dis- 
crepancy when it comes to a measurement instituted by mili- 
tary authorities. Our young men flock to the cities, where they 
plunge into city life, with its attendant crowded conditions, lack 
of attractiveness for outdoor exercise, vitiated atmosphere, lack 
of sunshine, and lack of other things that go to the perfecting 
and keeping the physical man strong, robust, and enduring. 

Proper exercise is the most potent element for counteracting 
these conditions. Air, bathing, and diet aid, but there must be 
exercise in order to get the energetic contraction of the larger 
muscles of the body, which go so far toward regulating their 
condition. There should be compensatory exercises, beginning 
as far down as our primary schools and going right through 
the secondary schools and universities. 

Dr. William C. Woodward, chairman of the District police 
board in Washington, did not overstate the matter when he 
said that many officers of the several draft boards, when sud- 
denly called upon to perform the grueling work of those boards, 
were soon overtaxed in physical strength, that the strain had 
begun to threaten their efficiency, and that they were thor- 
oughly undermining their bodies in this effort. Almost every 
community saw the same thing happen, and many of these men 
would agree with Dr. Woodward that this came very close to 
threatening a serious calamity throughout the country. All 
these men should have been prepared by 30 or 60 days of 
physical training for this extra strain. The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, in one of its bulletins, called attention to the 
fact that out of approximately 1,300,000 men who volunteered 
for the Army and Navy 448,859 were acceptable. The Equitable 
also calls attention to the fact that these physical impairments 
not only will not correct themselves but that they will get worse, 
and that a large percentage of our physically substandard men 
will early drift into sickness and premature death because their 
power to resist disease is rapidly declining. Upon this convinc- 
ing evidence the Equitable then calls for a thorough and per- 
manent systenr of health education in our schools, saying— 

With all of our wealth and intelligence and scientific knowledge in 
the field of health conservation, we are arving a ae proportion of 
—— Suaren to pass out of the schools into adult life physically be- 

The Equitable concludes with the remark: 


Some day we shall put*all American school children through physical 
training and health education. Why not commence now? 


If a man determined that because his horse or his dog showed 
exceptional intelligence he would endeavor to develop that in- 
telligence at the expense of the physical by setting the animal 
at mental tasks, and so gave it only the exercise that would 
come from moving about the room, and no fresh air or sun- 
shine, no road work or hunting, it is an easy guess what the 
result would be. 

If a parent had a child that showed unusual mental precocity 
and therefore worked the child long hours, with no outdoor 
exercise, no fresh air, and no sunshine, such treatment would 
be rightfully regarded as criminal. Yet at least 50 per cent 
of our best men in this country, on account of loyalty, patriot- 
ism, or some other lofty emotion misdirected, are doing with 
themselves just what the owner of the horse or dog or the 
parent of the child would be doing in the illustrations cited. 
Some of these men, after struggling with a gradual deteriora- 
tion in health, while still able to whip up their will into going 
on from day to day with the same program, finally conclude 
that unless they take a vacation they are going to break down. 
The doctor tells them so, and they finally realize it. Then they 
rush off for a week or 10 days, some of them into an orgy of 
exercise, others into a somnolent state of lying around and 
thanking their stars that they can rest at last. They feel bet- 
ter and do improve, even though one man runs himself into a 
state of physical exhaustion and the other loafs. Appetite re- 
turns, and probably both eat too much ; but the change and the 
letting up in nervous tension have a good effect. What a man 
really needs is not to go pounding along forgetting all the laws 
of health until he comes close to the breaking point and then 
patching himself up with 10 days of completely changed life, 
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only to return to the old grind once more, but to know how he 
can make that daily life not a grind and how he can keep fit all 
the time. This is the problem, and until a man solves it for 
himself he is going through the year with 10 days of comfort 
and of partial restoration to health and the other days in a 
condition of nervous tension and entirely without knowledge of 
what it feels like to be perfectly well. 

To-day the gospel of exercise and of fresh air must be 
preached and practiced from the tiny tot playing in the newly 
found sand under the direction of the playground matron up 
to the old man who, although nearly fourscore, boasts of hav- 
ing had his full round of golf every Saturday at home and half 
the winter in the South. There is a story told of a philan- 
thropist who became so interested and finally absorbed in 
Sunday-school work as to devote so many hours daily and 
nightly to this subject as to seriously undermine his health. 
Finally his physician, who was also a churchman, was 
obliged to point out to his patient that he was not only 
jeopardizing his health, but also the very cause for which he 
was so assiduously working, by the irritability and ungra- 
ciousness which came from his own poor condition of health. 

It is a perfectly fair statement that in this case not only the 
man benefited by this physician’s sound advice, but the Sunday 
schools and the other philanthropic work in which he was en- 
gaged secured an equal profit, for a long outdoor vacation not 
only renewed his strength but his disposition and effectiveness, 
But he should never have reached this breaking point. 

There is many a man to-day overworking himself in the mis- 
taken notion that by steadily keeping his nose to the grindstone 
and amassing wealth he is benefiting his family. 

No man has a right to put himself in such a condition that 
the family who love him are not always glad to hear his wel- 
come footstep. No man has the right to count upon likening 
the affection of his boys and girls and his wife to that of a 
dog who, although crueliy treated by his master, will still 
fawn in good faith to him, forgetting everything even to seventy 
times seven. Moreover, when it is possible for that man, by 
exercising even a modicum of the brains which he is using to 
amass wealth to take care of himself and be a delight to his 
friends and household, there is little excuse for him. Still 
further, when the time comes and he breaks down, as perforce 
he must, for disobeying nature’s laws, then dreary indeed, not 
only to himself but to his family, is that pursuit of lost health 
upon which he must enter. There will come many a day when 
he envies the day Jaborer and there will come many a night 
when, as he tosses in sleeplessness, he would fain pay any 
price to get back that health which he in his shortsightedness 
has sacrificed. 

I remember seeing a picture once of a man marooned on 
the sands of a desert island, where he stood digging out great 
handfuls of golden dollars and piling them up by the side of 
the pit which he is digging. Meantime, sailing away from that 
island and leaving him to dig in starvation is the good ship 
Health with all her colors flying. It is a true picture, which 
many men to-day would do well to hang over their office desks 
so as to look at it oceasionally, check up their conduct by it, 
and ask themselves what advantage is that pile of gold dollars 
if the ship has sailed. 


Never has there been a greater demonstration of the value of 
physical fitness than in the remarkable college football season 
of 1919. One of the points that was peculiarly emphasized 
throughout the season was the close linking of the physical 
condition with that of the nerves. Upon no other basis can a 
satisfactory explanation be offered of the fact that a team 
might play a game of marvelous precision and success upon one 
Saturday and on the following Saturday seem to lack just that 
adjustment which had helped them to remarkable prowess on 
the previous week and might even go down in defeat to a team 
apparently not nearly their match. Football is, of course, a 
game for youth and for youth in the finest physical condition. 
But just as it is with youth and the results of a football season 
so it is with the average man in his combat with conditions 
after he has gone out into the larger world. The executive, the 
business man, the professional man, all are like these boys in 
that they are playing the game and playing it in earnest and 
need to have all the advantages that can possibly accrue to them 
from good physical condition and the steadily poised nerves 
which come with that condition. Many a professional man has 
had the experience of losing a case which he knows he might 
have won had his health and nerves been properly attuned. 
Many an executive realizes at times that he is stretching the 
bow and not only is his health liable to break but that the very 
things that he is doing are not done as well or as easily or as 


successfully as they were all accomplished when he was feeling 


fit. Hardly a reader of these lines but has had the experience 
of seeing small things look like mountains of ditticulty, just be- 
cause he was tired and played out, und after a vacation come 
back to find that most of them had taken care of themselves or 
had proved insignificant. Things that when in good condition he 
would have viewed as mere incidents magnify themselves into 
serious grievances when his viewpoint is colored by low physical 
or nervous tone. 

Nature meant us to earn our bread by the sweat of the brow, 
and if a man does that nature generally gets him in good 
physical condition. But if he forgets all this, rides instead of 
walking, confines his energies to a swivel chair, stays within 
the four walls of a room, persists in the belief that he is the 
exception to every other animal that nature made, she soon 
begins to exact her penalties of him. He finds his resistive 
power lower. He finds he has more weight and less muscular 
strength to carry it. He dislikes exercise, because it tires him, 
and the less he exercises the more the deterioration goes on. 
Soon every organ partakes of this slackness. With his work 
comes worry and with that worry an irritable condition of the 
nerves. Suddenly he is brought up with a round stop and 
learns from his doctor that something is wrong with him. Then 
begins the pursuit of health, and vacations, which formerly 
were a pleasure to him, are full of the foreboding and wonder- 
ing whether he will be all right in a month or six months. And 
all this can be prevented not by orgies of exercise, not by doing 
things to such an excess as to still further load the vitality and 
the resistive force, but by constant small doses daily of a mod- 
erate exercise, which takes nothing out of a man but exhilarates 
him and is after nature’s own methods, which consist in gradual 
rather than violent changes. With the improvement that comes 
from this moderate exercise his will power strengthens and his 
appetite becomes more normal, so that he can more readily 
control it and eat in moderation and enjoy that food. And in 
proportion as he practices temperance, just so much does his 
mental and nervous tone improve. And he soon finds that there 
is double the enjoyment in the kind of eating he does when 
vigorous and under self-control than that which he practiced 
before. Every part helps a part, and when the circle is a 
vicious circle it leads around to greater deterioration, and when 
it is a beneficial circle it leads around to better and better im- 
provement in all respects. The average man knows enough to 
take care of inanimate machines, to see that they have oil, to 
see that they are not run badly or in an imperfect condition. 
The average man will see that his horse or his motor car is 
properly taken care of. He will insist that his boys at school 
have proper exercise and sports. When it comes to himself he 
feels that he can take any liberty or license, forget all the dic- 
tates of health, and yet expect to go on with his work just the 
Same. ; 

As a man reaches the maximum of his physical strength he 
should begin to realize that half his life is passed and that the 
great desideratum thereafter is not to increase his muscular 
development, but to husband his vitality and resistive force. 
He has to begin, no matter how slightly, the journey wherein 
the capital he has stored up in a physical sense will be steadily 
but surely depleted. He must live upon that, and he can no 
longer expect to add to it or to live upon physical income alone. 
By this I do not mean that a man of 40 must always be asking 
himself, “ Can I physically afford this exercise?” That would 
be nonsense and would defeat the very end and aim of these 
suggestions. He is to enjoy his sports and pleasures as before. 
Nature gives him a reasonable reserve. What he must not do, 
however, is to plunge into occasional orgies of exercise that 
make too serious inroads upon that stored-up energy which has 
now become his health capital. He can continue to be supple; 
he has no right to neglect the reasonable exercise of his muscles, 
to permit the stiffness and inefficiency of an unused muscular 
system to become prematurely old. But when he passes four- 
fifths of his time in hard and harassing mental effort, hemmed 
in by four walls, he can not spend the other fifth in such strenu- 
ous physical sport as shall make a still further drain upon his 
vitality. It is relaxation and restoration that he must seek, for 
after all man has but one store of vitality and upon that he 
draws mentally and physically. He nrust therefore have some 
simple, easy method, such as the daily dozen“ provides, to 
keep him in condition. 

The country has been greatly interested in athletics and in 
sports. Lately the famous Carpentier, the heavy-weight boxing 
champion of the Old World, has come to these shores. 

The greatest factor in Carpentier’s work is his suppleness. 
This has been confirmed time and again, but the reports of his 
recent exhibition bout, coming from an Englishman, make this 
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The puzzling fact about Carpentier is 
his ability to extricate himself from a difficult position, and to 
frequently turn that situation into one of immediate attack, 
much to the discomfiture of his opponent. This is the real test 
of that suppleness. 
Mr. Camp tells this story: 
the other day in a large Ma gears theater I saw a man demon- 


still more impressive. 


J 
stenting how to become and remain p cally fit. He was one of the 
bulging muscle kind, and he did all the conventional things, exercising 
the museles of the calf and hips, and the biceps, not once doing a single 
thing that the ordinary man needs to do. et he got a big round of 
appum, and no doubt many a deluded fellow went home and 
raising and falling on his toes and bending forward, trying to touch the 
floor. One of the things the demonstrator said was this. When you 
get so tired you can’t do any more, do it again. And when you think 
that you will tumble on the floor with another effort, do it again. 
Again. ain.” [Applause.] 

At last we are really beginning to awaken, not only to the 
realities of the physical condition of our people, but what is far 
more practical, the examinations, tests, and methods by means 
of which we may be made better. Dr. Roger I. Lee, professor 
of hygiene at Harvard, recently announced the results of his 
examination of the freshman class at that university. He finds 
that some 80 per cent are deficient in bodily mechanics; that is, 
that they do not use their bodies well. He is quite ready to 
admit that this condition is so helped out by the youth of the 
subjects that they probably do not recognize this condition 
through any disagreeable features. In other words, their poor 
bodily mechanics is offset by their youth and otherwise good 
physical condition. But here is the point, such a condition con- 
tinuing is pretty sure to grow worse, and as youth fades then 
serious troubles are likely to result, A description of the ex- 
amination makes all this clear. He divides the men into four 
groups: A, those who have a good mechanical use of the body; 
B, fairly good; C, bad; and D, very bad. His percentages 
result as follows: A, 0.97; B, 14.8; C, 49.3; D, 34.8. 1916: A, 
75; B, 12.5; C, 55; D, 25. 

To make this more clear, it should be noted that those in 
group A carry the head straight above the chest, hips, and feet, 
with the chest up and forward, the abdomen flat, and natural 
curves in the back. Group B, head too far forward, chest not 
so well up, abdomen fairly flat, back nearly natural. Group 
C, head forward of chest, chest flat, abdomen relaxed and for- 
ward, back curves exaggerated. Group D, head still farther 
forward, chest flatter and farther back, abdomen completely re- 
laxed, back curves exaggerated to the extreme. 

The only way to attack this condition is to go back into the 
preparatory schools, and even to the earlier schools, and acquire 
a proper poise and carriage. Of course, it is possible to bring 
about some correction of these conditions after the man reaches 
college, but it is far simpler to prevent this condition prevail- 
ing by proper exercise earlier in life. The great difficulty bas 
always been that we have made much more of what is a showy 
exhibition drill of children than the less flashy but far more 
effective, simple, muscle-stretching exercises devoted to the 
toning up of the larger muscles of the body, the correcting of 
the carriage of the head and shoulders, and the proper posi- 
tion of the chest and abdomen, with breathing exercises not 
too forced, but to secure the results of proper breathing rather 
than exaggerated, pouter-pigeon chests. The average child, 
through the medium of play which is enjoyable, will get all 
the necessary exercise for the arms and legs, and will get that 
exercise in a pleasurable way if provided with time and facili- 
ties, but the average child will not acquire a correct carriage 
without some advantageous aids. It would seem, perhaps, that 
nature would take care of this matter of carriage; so she would 
were it not for the inroad of civilization. Book learning and 
indoor pursuits have come in and have weakened us in this 
respect. If the child never stooped over a book, lived an ordi- 
nary savage life out of doors all the time, the majority would, 
of course, be hardier, more robust, and would have a better 
natural carriage; but we can not bring up children now for 
a savage life, because what they must do in later years to 
earn their living requires a preparation quite different from 
that if their later years were to be spent in hunting and 
fishing. 

One of the great points to be observed in adapting the proper 
exercises to children and youth is to avoid the mistake of mak- 
ing them do things for considerable periods of time that are 
distasteful and a distinct bore and hence are shirked in every 
possible way. The system must be devised along lines that 
provide for only a few minutes at a time, but all of those few 
minutes devoted to the very most essential motions. In this 
way one may eliminate nine-tenths of all arm and leg exercise 
formerly given in calisthenics, having full confidence that these 
arms and legs will be exercised far more satisfactorily in play 
and games, and thus instead of going through hundreds of 


meaningless motions, which may look attractive in exhibition 
drill on a gymnasium floor, we can take only those exercises 
which haye a direct bearing on this matter of poise, balance, 
and future good health. 

If any there be who do not know who Walter Camp is, for 
their sake I insert a few extracts from an article written by 
William Slavens McNutt, who went to New Haven for a per- 
sonal interview with the noted athlete and business man on the 
subject of keeping fit. I quote: 4 

If you're looking for examples of men snatched from death’s door 
and metamorphosed over w ends into pugilistic champions, super- 
Sandows, or Marathon contenders, look elsewhere. You won't Aud 
them in this story. If you are looking for a sane, maple, 
ye which to attain and maintain a normal physical and nervous fitness 
at the daily e diture of time and effort that the busiest of men 
can spare—read on. 

Waiter Camp, athlete, recognized authorit 
training, graduate of Yale and long pro 
forms of amateur rt for as many years back as I ean remember, 
and besides su author and business man, has evolved a sane, 
universally available tem 8 yes. may keep yourself normally 
fit, whether you be d or adult, 0 or ditch digger, business man 
or mechanic. It is so simple that minus a trial or the verdict of 
aches wee A ty might consider it silly. It does not work wonders. It 


works p. normalities, : 
The man who offers = a system of exercise and diet that will 

work a 100 * 42 cent miracle is very probably a health quack. He's 

r or a dangerously sincere 


either a dishonest, dollar-huntin, 
fanatic, because systems of exere and diet do not work miracles, 
The sensible man in search of a safe financial inyestment looks for 
something ‘that will ble 6, 8, or 10 per cent with a minimum risk of 
And the sensi man or woman in search of health and strength 
looks for a normal, available system of exercise, re a dividend 
that Mother Nature can indorse without drugged, 


natural way 


on athletics and athletic 
ently identified with all 


varied work in 
thing he has done, in evolving this 
that it is well worth noting in 80 

As a coll athlete he played on the varsity football 7 
captain in * and senior years. He rowed on his class crew. 
He was a tra 


the pro 
t was w 
horthand system of setting-up 


for a man to be a candidate for 
same wisdom. 


athle what he did for Uncle Sam's 
tions and on the aviation field, what 


country at 5 
Mr. Camp about mother nature very intimately. He's a close 
friend of hers, and he understands her. Also, he's the of men, 
d he understands them; and he knows that the secret of amicable 
relations between them was merely a ma of understanding and 
adjustm: to conditions. A tiger, bern in captivity, and reared in a 
cage, successfully attains his growth and full maintain- 
ing his physical power and con for a normal 


exercise enough to keep himself normally fit. Mr. Cam 
& man confined in an office can do the same for hi f and in much 
tiger sitting stifly up on his hind 

in: size of his 


m the other hand, if 1 a 
„ nature will provide you a bi 
t worry abou 


them sufficient for the 
under the hood 

body. 

8 nal man. 
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with a man,” Mr. Ca 
ers and 
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I — tor thin! 
K * But she is still ind 


He cumbers no purpose. hi 
rain does. But she always gives plenty of warning first. 


I close these remarks, which are for the most part by or 
concerning Mr. Camp or his work, by quoting his citizen’s creed 
and his comment upon it: 
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“I believe that a nation must be made up of people who indi- 
vidually possess clean, strong bodies and pure minds, who have 
respect for their own rights and those of others and possess 
the courage and strength to redress wrongs, and finally in whom 
self-consciousness is sufficiently powerful to preserve these 
qualities. I believe in education, patriotism, justice, and loy- 
alty. I believe in civil and religious liberty and freedom of 
thought and speech. I believe in that chivalry that protects 
the weak and preserves veneration and love for parents, an 
in that physical strength that makes that chivalry effective. 
I believe in that clear thinking and straight speaking which 
conquers envy, slander, and fear. I believe in the trilogy of 
faith, hope, and charity, in the dignity of labor, and that 
through these and education true democracy may come to the 
world. 

“Tf a man really believes these things then he must follow out 
the precepts for physical fitness himself and see that they are 
‘followed out in his home and community, for we have lately 
learned at severe cost that all the talk about rights is value- 
2 unless backed up by the physical force to protect those 
r ghts.” 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
I wish to take just a few minutes in which to discuss a matter 
which seems to me of vital importance to the whole Nation, 
and I hope that it may receive the consideration which is due. 
This is the impending collapse in the Postal Service. 

That may sound a little extreme, and yet, gentlemen, in all 
of the large industrial cities particularly the Postal Service 
is rapidly going to pieces, 

I wish that it might be possible for this Congress to act. 
June 30 is the end of the fiscal year, and it is my calm judgment 
that unless we do something to relieve the situation there will 
be a large number of old, trained men in the Postal Service 
leave for better-paying positions. 

I have viewed this proposition from a business standpoint. 
This Congress is the board of directors of the American Na- 
tion. We owe it to our people to meet and solve this particular 
question, because the welfare of the United States surrounds 
this Postal Service and is vitally affected by it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Gladly. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I realize the truth of what you say, and 
thoroughly agree with you, and will ask you if you do not agree 
with me that the time has come when the Postal Commission 
ought to hasten their work and send as rapidly as possible to 
Congress a report of their proceedings and their conclusions, 
so that we may get some adequate legislation that will promote 
the efficiency of the service and prevent the evils from which 
we are now suffering? 

Mr. DAVEY. I agree absolutely. It seems to me that this 
commission ought to function and that Congress ought to act. 
It is my honest judgment, gentlemen, and I will state it for 
what it may be worth, that unless we meet this question now 
there will be a near collapse, if not a total collapse, in the 
Postal Service shortly after July 1. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. At best this collapse can not continue much 
beyond March 4 next, can it, I will ask the gentleman? 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DAVEY. That is a very fanciful and far-fetched notion 
{applause on the Democratic side]; assuming that this Repub- 
lican Congress fails on the job, then after the damage is done 
you are going to correct it after March 4. This is highly trans- 
parent political philosophy. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether one of the difficulties is not the fact that 
the Postmaster General has been endeavoring to run the postal 
business of the country with but few employees, and whether 
or not he has not cut down, under orders from Washington, the 
number of carriers and the number of employees in the post 
offices? 

Mr. DAVEY. I am perfectly willing that that question should 
be raised and perfectly willing to answer it on the basis of the 
conditions I find at Akron, Ohio, where they have hired men 
by the hundreds and can not keep them because of the inade- 
quate salaries. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is just the situation. 


Mr. DAVEY. -We have dozens of vacancies among the regu- 
lar employees. Many men come in for a little while and then 
go out because the salaries will not support their families even 
reasonably, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I could give the gentleman 
a little information along that line, if he desires, 

Mr. DAVEY. In a moment. We passed a bill last summer 
making the temporary rate 60 cents an hour, which was fine 
as far as it went. J was told a short time ago of a temporary 
clerk who had been working at this starting rate of 60 cents 
per hour, and finally he was posted as a regular employee. On 
coming into the post office a friend advised him that he had 
been placed on the regular roll as a permanent clerk, and he 
went immediately to get his hat, turned on his heel, and walked 
right out. 

Now, what was the reason? The starting salary is $1,200 a 
year—$100 a month—and, if you figure it out on the basis of 
26 working days, 8 hours a day, it makes 48 cents an hour at 
the beginning for a permanent clerk or carrier, while the tem- 
poraries receive 60 cents an hour. Just so soon as a temporary 
man is appointed a permanent clerk he drops from 60 cents 
to 48 cents, 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
nent part of this administration. 
side.] 

Mr. DAVEY. The gentleman is highly optimistic, I see. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DAVEY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I was about to suggest, in response to 
the suggestion that was thrown out to you a moment ago, that 
when the bill was up which would have given the House a 
chance to vote for fair and adequate pay to the letter carriers 
and the postal clerks and other postal employees it was gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the Chamber—on the Republican 
side—who objected to every single amendment in this House, 
and the House had to operate under a suspension of the rules, 
and no amendment was in order. 

I then asked, as a member of the committee, the opportunity 
to offer one amendment, namely, to increase the salaries of 
postal employees 35, or even 25, per cent; and yet objection was 
made, and we were cut off from the opportunity of getting a 
vote to help these poor fellows get adequate pay. 

Mr. DAVEY. I want to say to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knurson] in response to the little jest that he 
just threw into the Recorp, about being indentified with the 
administration—that is pure piffle, gentlemen. The postal em- 
ployees are supposed to be permanent employees of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, irrespective of party. The average 
postal employee takes his job seriously. He likes his work. 
He wants to remain permanently in that service, except when 
it becomes impossible, when his condition is made oppressive, 
as it is to-day, when he finds it impossible to keep up with 
the cost of living on the grossly inadequate salary; and then 
of course he does the only natural thing—he goes out where 
he can get a decent wage. 

If we lay down on this job and allow the Postal Service to 
go to pieces, we alone are responsible. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Let me ask the gentleman 
a question. Will he yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have quite a number of 
postal employees in my district, and I have been postmaster 
myself twice, and I know something about it. I know that in 
my own city the number of employees in the post office was cut 
down by orders from Washington. Now why? Because they 
asked the postmaster if he could not get along with a little 
less expense, and he took it as a warrant to him to cut down 
the number of his employees. 

So he suggested that he could get along with so many less 
carriers than he had, and the consequence was that these men 
were dropped from the rolis, notwithstanding some of them 
had been on the rolls for 8 or 10 years. When I heard of 
it I went to the postmasters in several other places in my 
district and I said to them, “Here, if you get an order to 
cut your people down, don’t you do it without consulting 
me,” and they have not cut down anywhere else. I did not 
know anything about this when it was done in my own 
8 It was done quietly by a man who had no business to 

0 

Mr. DAVEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I did not 

yield to him for a speech, 


Probably they do not want to be a perma- 
[Laughter on the Republican 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No; but L want to tell you 
a little truth. It is done by the present administration, and we 
can not help it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Win the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. DAVEY. All right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Answering this Republican barrage and 
camouflage, is it not a fact that the post-office employees receive 
in salaries not what the Postmaster General gives them, but 
just exactly what this Republican steering committee wills? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, That is camouflage of the 
worst kind. 

Mr. COOPER. I have just been informed by the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee that they appropriated $69,814,000 
more for postal employees’ salaries than the Postmaster General 
recommended. 

Mr. DAVEY. However that may be, the fact remains that 
you can not keep postal employees on their present salaries, for 
which Congress alone is responsible. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will yield for an observation, 
I hate to take his time, but in answer to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Coorer] and in justice to the Postmaster General, I 
want to say that his estimates were based on current law. He 
has no authority to base an estimate on anything except ex- 
isting law, and the appropriation of the $70,000,000 additional 
was by reason of the emergency act of November, 1919. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman from Texas yield there? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. Well, gentlemen, will you kindly yield to me? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. With the gentleman's permission 

Mr. DAVEY. If the gentlenran will pardon me, I want to get 
into the Record two or three more thoughts. [Laughter.] The 
fact is, gentlemen, that it is a very serious situation. You can 
not keep regular postal employees, in the large industrial cen- 
ters particularly—and I ant told that practically the same thing 
applies all over the country—on the salaries which they receive. 
Think of it! They start in at $100 a month. They must buy 
their own uniforms, and the maximum they can get is $1,650 a 
year, even including the bonus. Now, any kind of a man can 
go across the street and nrake a great deal more money. You 
need and must have in the Postal Service intelligent men who 
are capable and dependable. You have had for years a fine 
type of men in the Postal Service, but gradually they are losing 
heart and going out, and we can not blame them. 

I speak with particular reference to the industrial cities 
like Akron, where the situation is highly acute. Perhaps it is 
as bad in Akron as in any place in the whole country, although 
I am advised that in practically all the cities the situation is 
about the same, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes. 

Mr, DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, these old and trained nren are 
going out one by one, because they have lost heart, Temporary 
clerks are employed, and the turnover in the temporary clerks 
is astounding. Any business concern that experienced such a 
turnover would be facing a receivership, and this Congress 
ought to take note of that condition, You can not run the Post 
Office Department on that basis. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I notice that it was stated in the bulletin 
issued by the Council of National Defense twò or three weeks 
ago that the rubber-tire industry at Akron and other Ohio cities 
was so wonderfully prosperous that they were paying $6 a day 
to their common laborers, Now, if that is correct, does the 
gentleman think that Congress can fix a permanent scale of 
salaries so as to compete with these unusual conditions? 

Mr. DAVEY. Possibly not. The gentleman is correct. Sal- 
aries in Akron are pleasingly high. I do not mean to inyite the 
Members of the House to go to Akron for work, but as a matter 
of fact the situation there is acute, one of the worst in the coun- 
try; and yet, while you can not hope, perhaps, to compete with 
these acute situations, you can at least strike a happy average 
that will meet the situation reasonably. Later on I may have 
some suggestions to offer along that line. 

Here, then, you have a situation where a moderate remnant 
of the old employees remain as the backbone of your Postal 
Service. In addition to them you have a large number of tem- 
porary employees. Among those temporaries there is a constant 
and alarming turnoyer, and they tell me that it takes at least 
two temporaries to do the work of one regular. It is the 
greatest kind of waste, a most inexcusable waste. It seems to 


me that by a proper, businesslike attitude on this thing we can 
correct the trouble for the most part without adding unreason- 
ably to the cost by giving the permanent men fairly adequate 


salaries. and making it possible for them to live. -A friend of 
mine told me a Httle while ago of a postal carrier who came 
into his office practically in rags. This friend asked him how 
much he was getting, and he told him he was getting the maxi- 
mum, $1,650. He had a large family, and he said that it was 
impossible for him to maintain his family and meet expenses 
on that salary, and he was becoming hopeless, My friend said 
he was ashamed of his Government, and rightly so, because 
these indispensable Government servants, of whom we expect 
so much and on whom so much depends, are inadequately com- 
pensated, 

Just one thing more: You can talk all you please about the 
Postmaster General. You can duck responsibility just as much 
as you wish, but the American people know that this Congress 
has entire power to handle this question if it will We must 
answer for the present serious condition. If a collapse comes, 
as it must come if this Congress fails to do its obvious duty, 
then this Congress, and no one else, must explain, if it can, its 
negligence and incapacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
man from Ohio [Mr. Wevry]. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I notice this bill carries an appropriation of $2,000,000 for 
the detection and prosecution of crime and $100,000 for the 
prosecution of offenses under the Sherman antitrust law. This 
last item is in addition to the $200,000 already appropriated, 
making in all $300,000 for the enforcement of the antitrust law. 
In the light of the recent decision of ‘the Supreme Court in 
the case against the United States Steel Corporation. I do not 
see why we should spend this additional sum. This law was 
passed to prevent the larceny by a combination of two or more 
persons. According to Justice Day: 7 

This record seems to me to leave no fair room for a doubt that the 
defendants, the United States Steel Corporation and the several sub- 
pa eer tf corporations which make up that organization, were formed in 
violation of the Sherman Act. lt appears to be thoroughly 
established that the formation of the corporations, here under con- 
sideration, constituted combinations between competitors, in violation 
of law, and intended to remove competition and to ohecuy restrain 
trade, * * * That the combinations were not submissions to 
business conditions but were designed to control them for illegal pur- 
pouet regardless of other consequences, and “were made upon a scale 
hat was huge and in a manner that was wild.” + + The Steel 
Corporation was a combination of combinations by which directly or 
indirectly 180 independent concerns were brought under one controt. 
* * * The control acquired over the branches of the industry to 
which the combinations 5 related, measured by the amount 
of production, extended in some instances from 80 per cent to 95 
por cent of the entire output of the country, resulting in the imme- 

iate increase in prices, in some cases double and in others treble what 
they were before, yielding large dividends upon greatly inflated capi- 
tal. * * » ‘The enormous overcapitalization of companies and the 
appropriatiton of $100,000,000 in stock to promotion expenses were rep- 
resented in the stock issues of the new organizations thus formed, and 
were the basis upon which large dividends have been declared from the 
profits of the business. * This unlawful organization ex- 
erted its power to control and maintain prices by pools, associations, 
trade meetings, and as the result of discussion and agreements at the 
so-called “Gary dinners.” * * The corporation violated the law 
in its formation and by its immediate practices. * © © If the Sher- 
man Act is to be given efficacy, there must be a decree undoing so fas 
as is possible that which has been achleved in open, notorious, and 
continued violation of its provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not my language, but that of Justice Day, 
one of the members of the Supreme Court. If that is true, what 
is the use of throwing all this money away? The courts will not 
enforce the law against the unlawful practices of corporate 
wealth. In 1911 this same court held in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases that it is perfectly proper for a large concern 
to violate this law, provided they are reasonable in what they 
take, and to-day when a person wants gasoline or oil all he 
needs to do is to back up to any tank and pay the price asked 
by the trust, for competition has long ago ceased. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us not be too hard on this court by 
only quoting from Justice Day. Let us see what Justice 
McKenna has to offer as an excuse for permitting this concern 
to steal $100,000,000 and go scot free. Here is what he says 
for and in behalf of the majority of the court: 


Its power was ¢flicient only when in cooperation with its com- 
petitors, and hence it concerted with them in the expedients of pools, 
associations, trade meetings, and finally in a system of dinners. ae 
It did not have power in and of itself, and the control it exerted waa 
only in and by association with its competitors. * 
attempt at a fixation of * was, as already said, through an appeal 
confederation wi T 
formed in 1901; 


I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 


existence be such an act. 

I shall not quote any more. I leave this case with you, gentle- 
men, and let you decide from these two opinions if the ap- 
propriation is not a waste of the people’s money, 
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HOW THE STEEL TRUST MADE THEIR MILLIONS. 


The majority opinion in substance held, as you will note, that 
this trust should be forgiven because it did not violate the law 
after the suit was brought by the Government in 1911. In other 
words, they laid down the principle that even though a man 
commits a murder he can not be punished if he does not commit 
another before trial. The reason I probably feel so deeply is 
that while prosecuting attorney I encountered this gigantic trust 
and its subsidiary companies, at which time they were working 
under a crude gentleman’s agreement, dividing the territory 
in the middle Northwest among themselves in the matter of 
contracts for bridges, the lowest bidder dividing fifty-fifty 
with all those present at the letting. In other words, the 
corporation constructing the bridge was to get half and the 
balance to be divided among those who bid higher. Of course, 
the companies and the agents were all indicted, but for years 
they continued the fight, and finally they asked the attorney 
general of my State to oust them in order to escape prosecution, 
They then filed pleas in abatement, and concluded their brief 
with the following words: 

The State giveth life; the State taketh away; blessed be the name 
of the State. 

This was answered by indictment of all the officers of the 
companies having received this illegal money, after which I 
was charged with lese majesty because one of the defendants 
happened to be a nephew of a former President and one a 
father-in-law of the then President of the United States. The 
fight continued over a period of years, resulting in their con- 
viction, but not until a Federal judge threatened to imprison 
the officers of my county because they dared to ask for books 
under the direction of a trustee in bankruptcy. During this 
fight my office was burglarized half a dozen times and my desk 
cut open for the purpose of stealing the testimony I had, which 
consisted in part of bank drafts showing the payment of the 
pool and the persons receiving the same. And when J think of 
the disagreements of the juries it reminds me of the first trial 
in one of these cases, where two of the jurors hung out for 
days; but there was one farmer who refused to agree to a 
verdict of disagreement and assured them that even though 
the wheat in the fields was golden and ready for the harvest, 
he would permit the same to rot before he would ever agree to 
a disagreement. The same combination sold culvert pipe to my 
county for $76 per ton when it could be purchased for $19 per 
ton, That the court should excuse this grand larceny because 
the trust has grown fat violates the very preamble of our Con- 
stitution guaranteeing “ domestic tranquillity.” And then we 
are told not to prosecute these trusts stealing millions, because 
it might disurb business. 


COURTS ALONE CAN SEND CRIMINALS TO PRISON, 


We hear a great many Congressmen and Senators, as well as 
other folks, blame the Attorney General for not sending these 
profiteers to prison, but they forget that all he can do is to 
prosecute the case and procure conviction. It is up to the court 
to sentence the defendants after conyiction. Mr. Chairman, 
because of this erroneous opinion I thought it might be inter- 
esting for the Members of this House to know the history of 
the prosecutions under the Sherman antitrust law since its 
passage, July 2, 1890. I find that 217 cases were brought under 
this act, while only 58 were prosecuted by indictment and 159 
prosecuted by injunction under section 4 to“ prevent and re- 
strain violations of the act.” But what became of the 58 indict- 
ments? ‘The record shows that in 86 cases the defendants 
plead guilty, in 13 cases they were found guilty by a jury, while 
in 6 cases the verdict was “ not guilty ” and in 2 cases the jury 
disagreed—a fine record for the number of criminal cases filed. 
But what did the court do? We find that in each and every 
case they fined the defendant (except in 4 cases, 2 cases where 
some labor unions were convicted and 2 cases growing out 
of the World War, which last 2 cases do not properly belong 
under this line of cases, because at that time we had no war 
legislation). In the balance of the cases, 159 in number, peti- 
tions were filed where the Government attempted to restrain 
further unlawful acts. A prison cell for these offenders is the 
only remedy. 

However, the Department of Justice can not send a single 
offender to jail. It is up to the courts. A little thought will 
convince anyone that the sheriff and prosecutor can imprison 
anyone only under an order of the court. But the courts have 
not yet issued the order, for they are too far removed from 
the people to hear their cry, and there is no way to remove 
them when they become deaf to righteousness. 


„ ENORMOUS FORTUNES AND HOW MADE. 


Senator Carrer, of Kansas, in his speech of April 24, ap- 
parently attempted to call the attention of the country to the 


Attorney General's failure to prosecute the profiteers, and pro- 
duced figures showing percentages of profits of the following 
financial concerns: x ` 


Continental Oil, 200 per cent; United Fuel Gas, 200 per cent; Ohio 


Fuel, Supply, 106 r cent; Nonquit Spinning Co., 100 per cent; 
Amoskeag Cotton Manufacturing Co., 100 per cent; Stutz Motors, 100 
r cent; Nashua Manufacturing Co., 100 pêr cent; American Tobacco 
rity Co., 75 per cent; Manomet Mills, 55% per cent; Hood Rubber 
Co., 668 per cent; Crucible Steel, 50 per cent; Cleveland-Akron Bag, 
50 per cent; Union Bag and Paper, 50 per cent; Auto-Car Co., 40 ws 
cent; John R. Thompson Co., per cent; St. Maurice Paper $ 
80 per cent; F. W. Woolworth, 30 per cent; Electric Welding, of Boston, 
25 per cent; Delaware & Cleveland, 25 per cent; Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., 25 per cent; Electric Welding Co., 25 cent; General Chemical 
oy cig ae cent; American Multigraph, 20 per cent; Truscan Steel, 
e Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has recently increased its capital 
from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000, giving its stockholders a stock divi- 
dend of 2,900 per cent. 

He might have added the profits of the American Woolen 
Trust. The records show that from 1914 to 1918 the operating 
income, after deducting expenses, had increased from $2,788,000 
to $12,324,000, or 342 per cent over 1914. But that is not all; 
the company deducted, not only wage increases and higher pro- 
duction cost, but also the Federal income and excess-profits tax, 
thus shifting the burden to the shoulders of the public. Bes 
sides, in 1918, over $5,000,000 were charged against depreciation, 
and in 1919 the common stockholders received Liberty bonds 
equivalent to 15 per cent on their holdings. Between 1914 and 
1918 the records show that the company has increased its capital 
stock from $21,800,000 to $53,800,000, and increased its accu- 
mulated surplus earnings from $8,000,000 to $19,000,000. 

The Senator might also have included the United Drug Co. 
In 1917 the common dividend balance jumped to $10.40 per 
share and in 1918 to $17.50, while the surplus earnings were 
242 per cent larger than at the close of 1916. I think from a 
careful checking the Senator might revise his figures of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. This company also shifted the 
burden of the high taxes on the consumer. In 1917 they pro- 
duced over 200,000,000 yards of cotton and 1,200,000 cotton bags, 
and although the sales of this company in 1919 were 854 per 
cent less than in 1917, the receipts from sales were 44 per cent 
higher in 1919 than in 1917. The net profits of the company 
jumped from $860,000 in 1917 to $6,891,000 in 1919, or 681 
per cent. 

PAPER TRUST AND HOW IT EVADES THE LAW. 


But the Senator might also have included the profits of the 
paper manufacturers. The records in the Federal courts show 
that five defendants belonging to the Paper Trust plead guilty 
in November, 1917, and were fined $11,000. The International 
Paper Co., one of the members of the trust, according to the 
annual report, showed a net profit in 1915 of $12,402,050, while 
in 1918, the year after conviction of the trust, their profits were 
$19,442,872, And this is only 1 of 46 members of the Paper 
Trust, where a fine of $11,000 was assessed. Is it any wonder 
that they are ignoring the court? A little fine will only tend 
to destroy the monotony of stealing. 

The Attorney General seemingly was not satisfied with this 
sentence of the court under the plea of guilt, and on November 
26, 1917, he filed his petition and procured a restraining order 
and dissolution of the trust. Each defendant entered into an 
agreement with the Attorney General of the United States, as 
trustee, beginning April 1, 1918, and continuing during the 
period of the war and three months thereafter, in which the 
manufacturers of paper agreed that they “will abide by the 
terms and prices of sale to be fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, subject to review by the circuit judges for the second 
circuit as arbitrators, and that in the meantime, while the com- 
mission is making the necessary investigations, they will charge 
not in excess of $3 per hundred pounds in carload lots and $3.25 
per hundred pounds in less than carload lots.“ What is the 
result under the direction of these Federal judges acting as 
arbitrators? I find that since that time two of the leading 
dailies in my district had to suspend business. The former 
editor of one of these papers wrote me as follows: 

Sentiment does not for a car of er, which former) 1, 

a car and now costs N. 500. we agg 

You, gentlemen, will find that you are paying now not 3 cents 
per pound but 11} to 124 cents for the white paper to send out 
your speeches, and if you want them printed on newsprint you 
will be paying 144 cents per pound, making the cost for an eight- 
page pamphlet $8.23 for the first thousand and $4.07 for each 
additional thousand. ‘The charge for your stationery has been 
advanced to 18 cents a pound. Thus these interests have ad- 
vanced the cost of everything, making it impossible for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to save any money out of his salary and take 
care of his district. 
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NOT POLITICAL BUT AN BCONOMIC QUESTION, i 


I ask you, gentlemen, who is to blame? -These are economic 
and not political questions. We might just as well face the 
facts.. Under our Constitution there are still three branches 
to carry on our Government, and the executive as well as the leg- 
islative branches are helpless if the judiciary fails in its 
duty. Send them to jail, you say. Are the courts hearing 
your request? I hesitate to criticize a court, because I have 
always considered that our judiciary should continue our 
“shield and palladium of our liberties,” as was intended by 
the framers of our Constitution, but if you believe with me 
that imprisonment is the only effective remedy, do not show 
your ignorance by abusing the Department of Justice, but let 
us call on the only branch of the Government having the power 
to send these men to a prison's cell. 

SUGAR TRUST. 


Just now there seems to be a great deal of criticism directed 
toward the Attorney General and the administration because 
of the high cost of sugar. Mr. Chairman, it will be very in- 
teresting to know that when the Department of Justice com- 
pleted the taking of evidence in the Sugar Trust and were 
ready for trial the court ordered that the hearing of this case 
be postponed to await the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the Harvester and Steel cases. I have already given you the 
result of the Steel decision. The district court, no doubt, will 
be guided by this decision, so that it is a foregone conclusion 
that the courts will tell the Sugar Trust, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant * * *; for whosoever hath to him 
shall be giyen, and he shall have more abundance; but whoso- 
ever hath not from him shall be taken away even that he 
hath,” and then the price of sugar will go soaring, and cheap 
politicians, who think they can fool the public, will blame the 
Department of Justice. However, the department has a war 
mensure which they could enforce, provided the Sugar Trust 
- will not be able to procure an injunction from the courts on the 
ground that the war is over. Just now in Ohio we are compelled 
to pay the New York price for sugar plus the freight from 
there, even though the shipment is made only a few miles 
from home. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC is REDUCED TO A COMMERCIAL VASSAL, 


Is it possible that the patient, suffering public is going to be 
patient always? No matter where we turn, the consumer is 
paying tribute to some trust. The American public has been 
paying tribute as a commercial vassal for 25 years. Just re- 
cently the Rubber Tire Trust increased the prices of tires from 
15 to 20 per cent, and I understand that in a few weeks we 
are to have another increase of 10 per cent. Not by one but all, 
mind you. Unrest stalks in the land. This country is on the 
toboggan, and it seems that we will not quit sliding until we 
reach the foot of the hill of selfishness. You can not bring 
about “domestic tranquillity ” until you remove the cause of 
this unrest. 

CONGRESS SHOULD GRANT SOME RELIEF, IF POSSIBLE. 

The people are looking to Congress to deal with the situa- 
tion, but the people seemingly will not turn from their selfish 
ways of chasing the dollar until they are impoverished. For 
only when hunger stalks in the land will they seek righteous- 
ness. Congress can not legislate men to become either moral 
or honest. All we can do is to put on the brakes and thus hope 
to avoid the disaster which has befallen the Russian people. 

I say we are coming to the crucial period in this country, 
Various remedies have been offered. There are those who go to 
the extreme and will tell us that because of these decisions of 
the Federal judges of our land, they should be elected by the 
people. Our circuit court of appeals comprises more than one 
State in its jurisdiction. I believe in mine it comprises Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Michigan, Thus it will be utterly 
impossible to have election machinery whereby Federal judges 
could be elected by the people. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELTY. Yes. : 

Mr. McKEOWN. What does the gentleman think about the 
proposition to have them appointed for a certain number of 
years and to be confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. WELTY. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. I 
do not believe that 5 per cent of our attorneys in this land 
know the qualifications of the judges of our circuit court of 
appeals or of the Supreme Court of the United States. If 5 
per cent of the legal fraternity are unable to cast an intelligent 
vote to elect the judiciary, how, then, could you expect the 
people who do not come in contact with courts to elect these 
judges? There are those who even go further and advocate the 
recall of judicial opinions. In other words, the opinion that 
was rendered in the Steel case should be submitted to 110,- 
000,000 people for review. 
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APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES FOR TERM OF YRAKS. 

Now, coming to the point and answering the question of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, I would say that during the Sixty- 
fifth and _Sixty-sixth Congresses I offered bills requiring the 
appointment of judges for a term of years instead of life. I 
realize that there are those who think—and rightfully—that 
the framers of the Constitution were big men and knew what 
they were doing, and thus are slow to make a change. 

But, my friends, they. framed the Constitution in the light 
they had, and that light was history. They could only judge 
the future by the past. Judges at first were appointed by the 
King. They held office during the will and pleasure of the 
King. Our Constitution provides that they should be appointed 
“during good behavior.” 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS EPOCHS IN HISTORY. 

If you examine the decisions rendered by the Supreme Court 
of our land you will find that they are landmarks in our his- 
tory. Examine the first decision in the matter of a constitu- 
tional amendment, and you will find the case of McCullough 
against Maryland, in which the court held that the national- 
bank act of 1816 was constitutional. This decision was re- 
versed by the people under the leadership of Andrew Jackson 
in 1830. Then the next decision that we had that affected the 
whole country was the Dred Scott decision, rendered in 
1856, which brought on the Civil War and the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. The income-tax de- 
cision of 1895 brought on the sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Let us review the decisions further under the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and you will find that these cases, 217 In 
number, fall naturally into two classes. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELTY. In a moment. The final culmination under 
this antitrust act was the case against the Standard Oil Co. 
and Tobacco Trust in 1911, where the court for the first time 
attempted to usurp the power of Congress by legislating, 
wherein they held that a reasonable restraint was altogether 
proper and right. The next decision was in a case which was 
started about the same time against the Danbury hatters of 
Connecticut, where laboring men contended for a higher wage. 

ce CHASER: The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired, 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield me 
five minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
utes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELTY. These laborers were found guilty and fined 
$275,000. Their homes were taken away from them. That 
case was decided by the Supreme Court in 1908 and 1915. 
Then for the first time this Congress attempted to come to 
the rescue of the people by. enacting special legislation. After 
that decision Congress passed the Clayton antitrust law, de- 
claring that the Sherman Act did not apply to labor and farm 
organizations. That was done for the purpose of counteracting 
the decision in said eases. Next there came along this case 
against the United States Steel Corporation, where the court 
excused the theft of $100,000,000 by a great corporation that 
controlled, according to the decision of Justice Day, from 80 
to 95 per cent of the business, while, on the other hand, farm 
organizations are being prosecuted and are coming to Congress 
asking for special legislation. I say that the decisions of this 
court have been landmarks in the history of this country. 
What the decisions in the Standard Oil, Tobaeco, and Steel cases 
will bring about God only knows—eyolution or revolution. Oh, 
you talk about Bolshevists and talk about the discontented folks 
at home; you talk about the unrest to-day, and you run around 
and try to find some remedy, when, in fact, the only remedy 
asked is equal and exact justice to all. But the people know 
that they have not been receiving it from the judicial branch 
of our Government. I know that I am asking a great deal 
when I ask that this Congress amend the Constitution, pro- 
viding for the appointment of these judges for a term of years 
instead of for life. The Sixty-fifth Congress passed a bill 
which permitted the members of the Supreme Court to retire 
with full pay at the age of 70, but not one of them has re- 
signed. All but one of those who rendered the majority opin- 
ion in the Steel case are over 70. 

MAD RUSH FOR THE DOLLAR WILL IMPOVERISH THE NATION. 

During the war the farmers and workmen responded to the 
demand for production, but after the smoke of battle cleared 
away they found that there were those who were not so patri- 
otic. The charge has been made repeatedly in this and the 
Senate Chamber that the war produced 23,000 new millionaires. 
Now, in these reconstruction days we hear voices again advis- 
ing more work and production, but the producing class seem- 
ingly has lain down on their jobs, for they have no heart to 
hand the finished product over to the manipulator, who never 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
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added anything to what is produced. Because of this condi- 
tion labor is at least one-third less efficient now than before the 
war, and the farmer is now asking special laws exempting 
him from the operation of the antitrust laws, so he can find 
a way to produce two hogs and receive the price of three, 
even though it is necessary for him to raise three hogs if no 
one should go hungry. I say the producing class will not 
produce the maximum until justice is administered for all 
classes. But if this is to continue until we reach the foot of 
the hill of selfishness, we can thank God that next year will 
find us nearer the end, even though there will be more hunger 
in the land, because the farmer can not produce enough to 
feed all. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, some action must 
be taken if we want to avoid reaping the whirlwind. Either 
we must strengthen the antitrust laws and give more power 
to the Federal Trade Commission, or the judiciary must be 
made responsive. When the Republicans succeeded I was glad 
that their campaign slogan was reform and reconstruction to 
bring about better conditions. But nothing has been done, and 
I doubt if much hope can be expected so long as every menrber 
of the steering committee of the House belongs to the million- 
aire's class. 

LINCOLN HAD A VISION. 

Lincoln saw the dawn of this day when he said: 


As a result of this war corporations have been enthroned and an 
era of corruption in high places will follow— 

and warned the people of this Republic that the final concen- 
tration of wealth would eventually mean its destruction. But 
it seems almost a tragedy when one beholds the great party of 
Lincoln, under whose leadership the negro was freed, that now 
the white man, as well as the negro, is being enslaved by the 
concentration of wealth, which that great man warned us 
against during his last days. 


HOPE RESTS WITH THE SPIRIT OF THE WAR VETERANS. 


In 1917 the whole world was at bay because an autocrat 
ruler conceived the idea that he was the chosen one of God and 
that might makes right. The American people were patient 
but when this autocracy threatened our national life they 
mobilized all its wealth and man power, They said we could 
not raise an army because we were consumed in our wealth, 
but we.raised over 4,000,000 men in the shortest period of time 
known in history. They said we could not transport more than 
500,000, and at no time could we place an effective Army in 
Europe. They knew we had no ships, but, Mr, Chairman, we 
began to build ships and in a little over a year and a half we 
placed over 2,000,000 fighting men in France and had an equal 
number here ready to cross if necessary. It was the American 
boy who saved the day on land and sea and destroyed the au- 
tocrucy which was a constant menace to our democratic institu- 
tions. These boys have saved the day from Chateau-Thierry 
to the Argonne Forest. Is it said that the remnant who fought 
a foreign autocrat will permit a domestic autocrat to destroy 
the present civilization and forge chains to bind our children 
into bondage? Is the spirit of our fathers who came to the 
wilderness to escape European autocracy so dead that it will 
endure this forever? Gentlemen, do not mistake the signs of 
the times. You may try to raise false issues and blame the 
Department of Justice, but thinking people will know better. 
If you believe that the tenure of the judiciary should be a life 
tenure, pass some legislation which will make it possible for 
the legislative and executive branches to dismiss judges who 
nullify the laws for the purpose of granting protection to the 
trusts. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Ramsexyet]. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Chairman, the consideration of the 
legislation for adjusted compensation of the ex-service men of 
the late war during the past week has led to the discussion of 
our national finances, the high cost of living, and soundness of 
our revenue policy during the war. In attempting to arrive 
at correct conclusions, in fairness to ourselves and to our con- 
stituents, let us look squarely in the face the facts in regard to 
our national finances, high prices, and the policy of raising the 
necessary revenues. Let us proceed in a calm manner to ex- 
amine figures, facts, and causes. 


REDUCTION OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 


We are now considering the last of the great supply bills, the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. When the first supply bill of 


this session was reported out from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, of which I am a member, in my speech 
of January 10, 1920, I discussed in detail our national expendi- 
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tures—past, present, and future. I then emphasized the neces- 
sity for the strictest public economy if we would avoid a na- 
tional calamity. The people demanded economy, and. this 
Republican Congress pledged itself to enact budget legislation 
and to make appropriations for the mainteuance of the Goyern- 
ment on a sound business and economical basis. As the last 
supply bill is now before the House carrying appropriations for 
the next fiscal year, it is appropriate to call to the attention of 
the country how much this House has saved from the adminis- 
tration estimates. This I can best do by placing in parallel 
columns in the Recorp how much the administration asked and 
how much this House allowed. 


The 13 regular annual appropriation bills for 1921. 


[Statement showing the amount of the estimates for each bill and the 
amount of each bill as passed by the House.] 


G Total of esti- Bills as passed 
Name of bill. tes by House. 

GIMENO: Ccawcn noes tsanecsacabecetinancctes | $47, 697, 857. 00 $30, 270, 354. 00 
TTT 983, 122, 120. 00 376, 765, 824.00 
Diplomatic and Consular 11, 243, 250. 91 8, 828, 037. 91 
District of Columbia 20, 332, 328. 87 18, 305, 484. 87 
117, 927, 330. 00 18, 833, 442, 00 
12, 994, 494.27 9, 986, 979. 07 
122, 493, 385. 52 104,368, 671. LL 
6, 778, 637. 20 2, 139, 912.70 
582, 631, 254. 80 425, 289, 574. 00 
$ 215, 030, 000. 00 214, 020, 000. 00 
t Office ..... 391, 713, 673.00 461, 528, 368. 00 
River and harbor.. 42, 841, 565.00 12, 400, 000, 00 
Sundry civil 5 128, 216, 944. 92 
ARR: saaransti Ä 2, 110, 953, 592. 58 


This table shows that we have saved the taxpayers of the 
country the sum of $1,480,338,434.59 by cutting down the ap- 
propriations asked for by the administration. One thing is 
certain, that before we can reduce the burden of taxation and 
commence paying off our vast national debt that is now weighing 
so heavily on the backs of the American people we must expend 
less in running and maintaining the Government. The table 
speaks for itself. The picture is before you and shows savings 
as follows: 

Name of bills and the savings. 


ARPA CUNO as Sn ta er reel igs eerie $17, 427, 503.00 
PN SE PAS re NE eS Se 306, 356, 29 
Diplomatic and Consular 2, 415, 213. 
District of Columbia 2, 026, 844. 00 
Fortifientions 99, 093, 888. 00 
ON RSET SEA TAT SRS Be S irre oS 3, 007, 515 
Legislative, executive, and judicial 18, 124, 714. 41 
Military) Academy 7777... 4, 638, 724. 50 


ELEN A aston SR 
Penslon 
Post Office (increa 
Be iverts hrictaxtidr ss 50 fi tee eh ee ee a ee x 
h 608, 269, 185. 68 


A grand total saving of 1, 480, 338, 434. 59 


The appropriations of $2,110,953,592.58 made by this House 
for the next fiscal year do not represent the total expenditures 
for the ensuing year. To this sum must be added about 
$1,000,000,000 interest on the national debt and $278,000,000 for 
the sinking fund. Making allowances for deficiencies, the na- 
tional expenditures for next year, due to the economies of this 
House, should not exceed the sum of $3,500,000,000. The esti- 
mated revenues for next year are $5,000,000,000, which will 
leave a balance in the Treasury of $1,500,000,000 to pay on the 
floating debt represented by Treasury certificates. 

The national expenditures for the fiscal year 1916, the year 
before the war, were $1,072,894,093.23, or in round numbers 
$1,000,000,000. For next year the estimated expenditures will 
be three and a half times that amount, and therefore some of 
our Democratic critics charge this Republican House with 
failure to live up to our program of economy. Let us analyze 
that proposition. We have reduced the estimates presented 
by a Democratic administration about one and one-half billion 
dollars, so the criticism falls flat coming from the mouths of 
administration Democrats. If there were a Democratic House 
to carry out the demands of the administration the estimated 
expenditures for next year would be $5,000,000,000 in place of 
$3,500,000,000. 

Let us go into this subject a little further, because the figures 
will reveal an interesting story. The appropriations of $2,110,- 
953,592.58 for next year carry over „000,000 for the benefit 
of soldiers of the late war, provided for them under the war- 
risk insurance act, vocational-education act, the Sweet bill, 
and others. These appropriations for the next fiscal year also 
carry for the Army and Navy, notwithstanding the fact that 
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this House reduced the administration estimates for the Army 
and Navy $763,697,976.80, the sum of $479,318,651.11 in excess 
of the expenditures for the Army and Navy for the fiscal year 


before the war. Now, add the interest on the national debt, 
the sinking fund, the benefits to soldiers, and the increases for 
the Army and Navy, all of which were inherited from the war, 
and we get a sum of over $2,000,000,000. Deduct this sum from 
$3,500,000,000, the estimated expenditures for next year, and 


we have left less than $1,500,000,000. And when you take into 


consideration that the Government, like the individual, will have 
to pay double for everything it buys, every fair-minded person 
must concede that this House has made a most remarkable 
record in restoring the Government expenditures back to nor- 
mal for the next fiscal year. For the year following further 
reductions can be made. 

Besides economy in Government expenditures, the people are 
demanding some relief from tax burdens and the elimination of 
some of the more obnoxious and irritating tax laws. With a 
probable surplus of $1,500,000,000 for next year, the House 
should address itself in earnest to the problems of revising our 
tax laws and adopting a permanent policy looking toward the 
payment of the national debt. This House very properly first 
addressed itself to the problem of reducing the national expendi- 
tures, because that had to be solved before the other problems 
could be seriously considered. The people and the business of 
the country have a right to expect and demand that we tackle 
these other problems without delay. With the legislation now 
in conference providing for a national budget, and which will 
soon be law, this House and the Republicans at the Chicago 
convention ought to give to the country a definite program, so 
the people will know what they will be expected each year to 
contribute to the maintenance of the Government and the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, and thus permit every legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise to adjust itself accordingly on a permanent and 
certain basis. Nothing, in my judgment, that we can do will 
do more to restore the business of the country to a normal basis 
than such a program, 

HIGH PRICES. 

Recently there has much been said about the effect of the 
taxes on the high prices, and the natural inference from some 
of the speeches is that the taxes are chiefly responsible for pre- 
vailing high prices. There is no denying that taxes do affect 
the prices, and some taxes have a more pernicious effect along 
that line than others. But this element of prices has been dis- 
cussed pro and con by other gentlemen, so I proceed to analyze 
some other elements of high prices that have received but little 
mention. 

One element or cause of high prices is underproduction. By 
statute law you can not convert a shortage into a surplus. A 
surplus can be created only by increased production. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the Treasury the total war expenditures 
from April 6, 1917, to January 31, 1920, were $33,789,647,860.30. 
War means destruction, and most of this entire amount repre- 
sents an economic loss. During the war the industries 
turned their endeavors from production of instruments and 
commodities of peace to instruments and commodities of war. 
We are now reversing that order, but we can not in a day or 
a year even restore the prewar order. When normal conditions 
are restored and the supply again equals or exceeds the demand, 
then and then only will the high prices caused by underproduc- 
tion be restored to normal. 

There is a great deal of waste and added cost to the con- 
sumer due to our system of distribution. The difference in the 
cost of production, especially of farm products, and the cost to 
the ultimate consumer is out of proportion to the service ren- 
dered in distributing the products from the producer to the ulti- 
mate consumer. What we need in this country are more pro- 
ducers and fewer distributors. Farmers are now asking Con- 
gress for legislation to permit cdoperative marketing of their 
products without being subjected to the penalties of the anti- 
trust laws. I am assured that this legislation granting the de- 
sired relief will be reported soon. Whatever waste can be 
elfminated and deadwood cut out of the complex processes of 
distribution will inure to the benefit of both producer and 
consumer. 

Another cause—and a very flagrant one—for high prices 
is that profiteering which got its impetus during the war is 
still permitted to run rampant in all lines of trade. The war 


laws are still in effect, including the food law of August 10, 
1917. These, together with other laws, confer on the executive 
department of this Government the power to regulate prices 
and to prevent hoarding, profiteering, and every illegal com- 
bination in restraint of trade. The last Congress and this 
Congress—the one Democratic and the other Republican—have 


passed every additional law requested by the President and 
the Attorney General to eradicate the evils of profiteering. 
Last August, with a blare of trumpets, the Attorney General 
announced to the country that he was starting out after the 
profiteers, and asked an expectant public to stand by and 
watch prices drop. The Attorney General has accomplished 
wee and the people’s hopes for relief have been aroused in 
va 

Take the sugar situation. The Sugar Equalization Board, 
controlled by the President, although it had ample authority 
given it by Congress, neglected and refused to buy the Cuban 
sugar crop in time and allowed it to be bought up by the British 
and exported to Europe. Now sugar can only be bought at ex- 
travagant prices. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

Mr. RAMSEYER. My time is so limited that I regret I 
can not do so now. If I get through with what I want to say 
before my time expires, I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Congress has provided the laws. The laws are on the statute 
books to be enforced. Congress passes the laws, but it is the 
duty of the President to enforce and execute the laws. The 
Constitution itself provides “‘he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed.” It is an old saying, “ You can lead a 
horse to water, but you can not make him drink.” As good old 
eure says, “The law is good when it is enforced as a 

W.“ 

INFLATION OF THE NATIONAL CREDIT. 

Another contributing cause to existing high prices is the 
inflation of credit during the war. Nearly every well-known 
economist of this country at the beginning of the war warned 
the Executive and Congress against the evils of inflation that 
were sure to follow if the war was financed chiefly by bonds 
instead of chiefly by taxation; in other words, they held that 
conscription should apply to wealth as well as to men. This 
warning was not heeded. Inflation naturally followed. Just 
before the war our national debt was less than a billion dollars. 


‘Now our national debt is over $26,000,000,000, chiefly in bonds. 


There is only one possible way to overcome the inflation caused 
by this vast increase of our bonded indebtedness, and that is 
to commence to pay off our national debt. We still have those 
among us who advocate that this debt should be passed on to 
future generations to pay, but their number is fewer and their 
influence less and less. I helped to make this debt and I want 
to pay off my share of that debt, so I, with you, can turn this 
giana old country of ours over to our children with a clean 
slate. 


Within the last two weeks Austen Chamberlain, chancellor 
of the British exchequer, in his speech before the House of 
Commons on the budget, made the prediction that Britain will 
wipe out her national debt in 20 years. Great Britain has a 
war debt of $40,000,000,000 and a national wealth of $80,000,- 
000,000. We have a national debt of $26,000,000,000 and a 
national wealth of $250,000,000,000. Surely if Britain under 
those circumstances can pay off her national debt in 20 years 
we should be able to do no less. 


INFLATION OF CURRENCY, 


It is a well-known economic truism that the more money there 
is in the country the higher the prices. The general stock of 
money in the United States on July 1, 1914, was $3,738,620,345. 
This included gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, gold cer- 
tificates,,sstandard silver dollars, silver certificates, subsidiary 
silver, Treasury notes of 1890, United States notes, and 
national-bank notes. The general stock of money in the United 
States on April 1, 1920, was $7,761,146,018, or an increase over 
July 1, 1914, of over $4,000,000,000. The stock of money on 
April 1, 1920, included in addition to the circulating medium 
on hand July 1, 1914, Federal reserve notes and Federal bank 
notes. The circulation of money per capita in the United 
States on July 1, 1914, was $34.53, and on April 1, 1920, it 
was $55.56. These facts speak for themselves and every citi- 
zen can draw his own conclusions. 

EXPANSION OF BANK CREDIT. 


The bank credit of the country has increased from 1914 to 
1919 about $14,000,000,000. Further, on this subject I quote 
without comment facts and warning from the statement by a 
special committee of the Chamber of Commerce, State of New 
York, issued April 1, 1920, as follows: 

From the beginning of the war to the pet time $18,000,000,000 
in the form of increases in circulation and in bank deposits have been 
added to the medium in the United States. On the other hand, the 


hysical volume of business was only fractionally more in 1919 than in 
1914. The production of buying medium has accordingly been increased 


1920. 
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in overwhelming ratio to the production of goods. The rise of prices 


has borne with particularly disastrous effect upon the purchasing value gard to the increase in cost of living: 


of a fixed income, it having been cut in half in six years. 

Again, the committee says: 

Banking and currency expansion was an uneconomic and regrettable 
process, indeed, but unavoidable during the war. 

Again, I quote: 

The consequent result has been the huge inflation of bank credits 
and currency which is considered as one of the main factors responsible 
for the rise in the general price level. 

Recommendation and warning of the committee: 

That bankers and business men should cooperate in a strong effort 
to combat further expansion of bank credits or additional issue of cur- 
rency. 

The additional issue of currency is in the control of the 
Treasury and the expansion of bank credits chiefly in control 
of the bankers. The findings and recommendations of this com- 
mittee of the New York Chamber of Commerce should not go 
unheeded, 

I have presented these facts for the reflection of this body 
and of the country. Unless we operate this Government on a 
sound and economical basis, unless the necessities of life are 
brought within reach of the consumers’ ability to pay, and 
unless bankers and business men will heed the warnings of such 
eminent authority that I have just quoted, there will be pro- 
posed, in and out of Congress, half-baked theories and wild- 
eyed schemes that will far outdistance those of the fiat money 
advocates after the Civil War, who were going to pay off the 
national debt with a printing press, by the simple process of 
giving the bondholders greenbacks for their bonds. 


WAR-MADB WEALTH. 


Now, in raising revenues to pay either the expenditures of 
the Government, the adjusted compensation for ex-service men, 
or the national debt we must go where the money is, and in so 
far as possible call upon those persons who, because of the war, 
profited greatly for their fair share of the contribution. I 
realize fully that there have been many reckless statements 
made in regard to war profits, but that many persons and 
corporations took advantage of war conditions to make uncon- 
scionable profits and amass fortunes can not be denied. 

In a carefully prepared speech, delivered April 24, Senator 
Carrer, of Kansas, called the attention of the country to the 
Attorney General's failure to prosecute the profiteers and pro- 
duced figures from the Wall Street Journal and other reliable 
financial authorities showing percentages of profits of large 
financial concerns during the war. Here are a few of them 
upon the authority of a United States Senator: 

Continental Oil, 200 per cent; United Fuel Gas, 200 per cent; Ohlo 
Fuel Supply, 100 per cent; Nonquit Spinning Co., 100 per cent; Amos- 
keg Cotton Manufacturing Co., 100 per cent; Stutz otors, 100 per 
cent; Nashua Manufacturin Co., 1 per cent; American Tobacco 
Security Co., 75 per cent; Manomet Mills, 554 per cent; Hood Rubber 
Co., 663% per cent; Crucible Steel, 50 per cent; Cleveland-Akron Bag, 
50 per cent; Union Bag and Paper, 50 per cent; Auto-Car Co., 40 

r cent; John R. Thompson Co., 333 per cent; St. Maurice Paper Co., 
50 per cent; F. W. Woolworth, 30 per dent; Electric Welding of Boston, 
25 per cent; Delaware & Cleyeland, 25 per cent; Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., 25 per cent; Electric Welding Co., 25 per cent; General Chemical 
Co., 20 per cent; American Multigraph, 20 per cent; Truscan Steel, 
20 fue Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has recently increased its capital 
from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000, giving its stockholders a stock divi- 
dend of 2,900 per cent. 

Repeatedly the statement has been made recently on the floor 
of this House, and without any denials, that 23,000 new million- 
aires were made in this country during the war. If that state- 
ment be true, then that number of men accumulated during the 
war at least $23,000,000,000, or nearly as much as this country 
became involved in debt to win the war. I am calling your atten- 
tion to this rock of national resources, from which, if you will 
smite it, abundant streams of revenue will burst forth. And if 
you accept this source of revenue there will be no increase in 
the cost of living if the Attorney General will enforce the laws 
against profiteering. 

THE SALES TAX. 

Now, the purpose of adjusted compensation for the ex-service 
men is in part to equalize their present economic condition 
brought about by the loss of opportunities to make money be- 
cause of their service in the Army or Navy with the economic 
condition of those who, because of the war, received large finan- 
cial remuneration and amassed fortunes. This can not be ac- 
complished by taking as much from the poor man as from the 
rich man. Any scheme of taxation to raise revenues for any 
purpose which seeks to tax the necessaries of life instead of 
the profits and the wealth accumulated out of the war is unjust, 
inequitable, and indefensible. For that reason I am unalterably 
opposed to the sales tax. 

A sales tax will come out of the pockets of the masses, includ- 
ing the ex-service men. The National Industrial Conference 


Board recently made the following astonishing revelation in re- 


Item, 


Every dollar collected by sales taxes will be added to the 
cost of living of every family in the land. The larger the 
family the more the head of that family will contribute to the 
raising of the national revenues. This is a scheme to tax the 
‘breakfast table instead of the incomes of the rich. Besides, 
this scheme will make a Federal revenue collector out of every 


retail merchant in the land. The inconyenience and irritation 
this will involve in itself condemns the entire sales-tax scheme 
as not only unjust but vicious. Certainly the Ways and Means 
Committee can devise some other scheme of taxation. 

Men say on the floor here that if we undertake to raise addi- 
tional revenues chiefly from those most able to pay that these 
men will immediately stick up the price and thus add to the cost 
of living. That is not only an admission that these men will 
do that thing, but that they have the power to do that thing, 
and that the Government lacks either the power or the courage, 
or both, to stop them. Gentlemen, that is a sad and damaging 
admission. What you grant by that admission is the very thing 
that every Bolshevist and radical is preaching from one end 
to the other of this broad land. Gentlemen, I do not believe it. 
I will not admit that there is an invisible and irrespondible 
government in this country more powerful and dominating than 
the Government of which we are a part. 

There are many schemes being proposed for new taxes to 
take the place of existing taxes. The sales tax is only one of 
them. There is now before the Ways and Means Committee 
a bill—known as the Nolan bill—to tax real estate values. If 
this bill becomes a law, it will impose additional burdens upon 
nearly every home and farm in Iowa. I am opposed to that bill. 
It is u capital tax on land, and in my opinion is unconstitutional 
as well as unjust. 

Gentlemen on the committee having the responsibility to 
report out revenue measures will be able to frame a bill to tax 
war-made wealth. That is exactly what the British Parliament 
proposes to do, Permit me at this point again to quote from 
one of the most conservative British statesmen, Austen Cham- 
berlain, chancellor of the British exchequer. The press dis- 
patch of the speech I referred to awhile ago says: 

The chancellor exploded a bombshell in the business world by 
announcing an increase in the excess-profits tax of from 40 to 60 per 
cent, though he promised a reduction when the Government has drafted 
a plan for special taxation of fortunes amassed during the war. 

Over in England the Government has experts at work to 
draft “a plan for special taxation of fortunes amassed in 
profits during the war,” and I do not hesitate to prophesy that 
that plan will be worked out, that it will be put into operation, 
and that it will do the business for the British Government, 
Here some gentlemen say it can not be done, and if we try it 
those who are taxed will ruin the country. Gentlemen, I say, 
it can be done, and our Committee on Ways and Means, with 
its expert assistants, can point the way, There is and can be 
no doubt of the justice of the proposition that war-made wealth 
should bear the heaviest burdens of taxation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the requests of the 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania and New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, before we begin the reading 
of this important bill, appropriating millions and millions of 
dollars, I think we ought to have more than 25 Members present, 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, we have more than that. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many more than that have we? I just 
counted 25. ; 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Quite a number. é 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman assure me that there are 
more than 25? If so, then I will withdraw my suggestion of 
no quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. I would state to the gentleman that we have 
been very liberal with regard to general debate. There are a 
number of items that we are approaching now that are not very 
important, and we desire to get on with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. No rules have been prepared to make items 
in order that are out of order? 125 

Mr. GOOD, No. None that I know of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the circumstances, if the gentleman 
wants to appropriate a number of million dollars with 25 Mem- 
bers present, I withdraw the suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, CONSTRUCTION, AND RENT. 


Alexandria, La.: For additional for rent of temporary quarters for 
the accommodation of Government officials and moving expenses inci- 
dent thereto, $4,000. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, insert “Alexandria, La.: For enlargement. extension, 
etc, of the United States post office and court building, $135,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order 
for a little while? 

Mr. GOOD. I will reserve it for five minutes, 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I recognize that it would be parliamentary for this item 
to come through the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and I also recognize the reasons for not having a gen- 
eral building bill at this time; but it seems to me not good 
business or economy for the Government to be niggardly 
in these 15 post-office cases that have been urgently presented 
to the Congress by the Treasury Department and also by the 
Post Office Department showing very graye congestion and 
suffering, The situation at Alexandria is one of the most serious 
in the United States. The building was constructed 25 years 
ago, when the population of the city was 2,000, and it is now 
nearly 25,000. Seven years ago an appropriation was made of 
$65,000 to enlarge this old building. It is still unexpended. 
The building has no heat, water, or sewerage facilities. It is 
an out-of-date and completely inadequate structure. During 
seven years the Treasury Department three or four times has 
undertaken to let a contract to enlarge the building. The plans 
and specifications were presented and the lowest bid was $15,000 
above the appropriation. The architect then cut down the plan, 
again advertised, and the lowest bid was about $19,000 above 
the appropriation. Finally they cut out the second story and 
undertook to remodel the lower story. Still the lowest bid was 
some $20,000 above the appropriation. When this was being 
done the Government had to lease a building for the occupancy 
of the post office in order to permit the old building to be re- 
modeled. After the post office had been removed to the tem- 
porary building there was a failure to get a contract to remodel 
the building with the funds at hand. The post office is now 
located in a temporary shack, and the Government is paying 
$4,000 a year rent. The confusion, the congestion, and the in- 
adequacy of the quarters are not easily described. So, gentle- 
men of the committee, the Treasury Department is entirely cor- 
rect in presenting to this Congress 15 emergency cases through- 
out the country. This is one of the 15. There are other urgent 
cases, possibly, but this one is worthy of your immediate con- 
sideration. It would be economy to the Government to grant 
this request. I appeal to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
to withhold the point of order and let this post office and court 
building be reconstructed, so that it can be occupied. The 
Federal court is now meeting in the parish courthouse. The 
post-office building is unoccupied and stands there useless, not 
even being used for storage purposes. A private enterprise 
using such methods as the Government is adopting in this case 
would promptly go into bankruptcy. So, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am presenting a reasonable case when you consider 
that this post office is in the heart of the city, a shack of old red 
brick, the black spot of the city, with a millien-dollar hotel two 
blocks away, with a 10-story new bank building by the side, an- 
other 8-story bank building on the corner, with the population in- 
creasing ten times since the building was constructed, with 7 rail- 
roads, with $15,000,000 annually of manufacturing done in the 
city, the geographical center of the State, the fourth city of the 
State, and with a post-office building that would be a reflection 
upon a village of a thousand people. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr, ASWELL. I appeal again to the gentleman not to make 

the point of order against this amendment. 
4 The following reveal the seriousness of the Alexandria situa- 
on: 
Marci 15, 1920, 
The SPEAKER, House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Sim: Referring to a letter addressed to you under date of March 4 
1920, submitting a list of 15 estimates of appropriation (H. Doc. No’ 
673), I haye the honor to submit herewith another item to be considered 
in connection therewith, as follows: 


Alexandria, La., office and courthouse: 
That the limit of cost for 3 extension, etc., be 
increased from $65,000 to $200,000, which additional 
amount is hereby appropriated—— $135, 000 
Notz.—The foregoing item was not included in the previous list, as 
it ap from information at hand at that time that the condition 
—— at Alexandria could only be met by the construction of a new 


Since the submission under date of March 4, 1920, the Post Office 
Department has submitted information tos copy of letter from the 
Postmaster General, dated Mar. 8, 1920, hereto attached) to the effect 
that the situation is so serious that it is imperative som be done 
at once to relieve the condition. ‘This can best be accomplished by pro- 
viding an extension to the present building. 

The act of March 4, 1913, made 3 for enlarging and extending 
the present building, at a limit cost of $65,000, which amount bas 
already been appropriated. To provide an extension at the present time 
to meet the pete of the service will entail an nditure of $200,000, 
or an bag ah panera of $135,000, in addition to the amount now ayail- 
8 irta 4 it is a 

n view o portance and urgency, recommended that favor- 
able consideration be given to this matter. 
Respectfully, 
Dav F. Houston, Secretary. 


Marcu 8, 1920. 
Hon. Davip F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sm: On the 16th ultimo you advised this department that due to 
the apparent great necessity for certain public building work it had 
been decided to call the attention of Congress to the ncy of the 
situation, but that before eae: 2o you wished to be f ed with an 
expression of opinion as to order of preference which should be 
given to 30 important cases, based upon the seriously congested postal 
conditions reported to exist at the places named. 

This information was communicated to your department in a letter 
dated February 24, and in that letter the project at Alexandria, La., 
was placed No. 9 in the order of urgency. It seems, however, that 
only 15 projects were brought to the attention of Congress and that 
none of the projects involved the construction of an entirely new 
buil „ and as a new building was recommended for Alexandria, the 
name of that city was not included in the public building work recom- 
mended to Congress. 

The act of March 4, 1913, authorized the extension of the post office 
building at Alexandria at a limit of cost of $65,000. Plans were drawn 
and proposals for the construction of the extension were first uested 
in April, 1917, and only one bid was received, amounting to $70,000, 
In addition to’ this amount, $10,000 was considered n to pro- 
vide for contingencies such as vault shelving, post office boxes, etc. 
Due to the necessity for furnishing some relief plans were revised 
upon the basis of a smaller and cheaper extension, which was thought 
might be constructed within the amount available. Under these plans 
two proposals were received in January, 1918, the lower being — 
proxima’ $78,000 and the higher $80,600. If it ha e 
to accept the lower of these proposals the extension which would have 
been built would not have furnished additional accommodations needed 
for the courts, but would have provided only for the relief of the post 
office. Pro; were a requested for the extension of this build- 
ing on the ps providing for the relief of tbe post office 8 on 
Janu 7, 1919, and the lowest bid received amounted to $84,000, or 
approximately $19,000 in excess of the amount available for the work. 
Reports on file show that the condition of the post office building at 
Alexandria are particularly deplorable, probably worse than most any 
place in the country. The quarters are entirely inadequate, and while 
the post office was domiciled in the building it was 5 to use 
the attic, where the heat in summer is almost unbearable.’ The build- 
ing is practically without toilet facilities. ` 

At the time the work was placed upon the market in January, 1918, 
pro} were requested for rented quarters. Conditions were such 
that it was — reyes to obtain a agoia Darrai erected, and the 
proposals submitted provided for the con: ction of a building for 

f the Government during the period of the extension work. 
While it was considered doubtful whether proposals could be obtained 
for the construction of a Government buil which it would be pos- 
sible for your priors oe to accept, you nevertheless found it necessary 
to secure rent arters for use in case the remodeling of the post 
office building could be undertaken. It was impossible to obtain the 
consent of the party submitting the |e Agere to furnish temporary 
quarters to hold his proposal open until it could be definitely deter- 
mined whether the extension of the post office building could be made 
thin the amount available. Accordingly you accepted the proposal 
for rented quarters at once and the post office has been located in 
those quarters at a rental of $300 month since June 16, 1918. 

As on the growth of the postal service at Alexandria, it 
may be stated that the receipts for the salary adjustment year ended 
March 31, 1914, amounted to $65,805, while receipts for the calen- 
dar year ended December 31, 1919, amounted to $102,190. 

Inasmuch as the cost of construction work has undoubtedly increased 
since your former estimate, it is probable that the construction of an 
extension at this time will involve an expenditure approximating 

200,000. As the temporary quarters are unsatisfactory and consider- 
further that no — has been made for the rental ot tem- 
porary quarters after the expiration of the current fiscal year, it is 
urgently recommended that the conditions set forth above zh 
to the attention of Congress at the present session with a view to 
obtaining an appropriation sufficient to cover the cost of providing the 
uired extension to the post office and courthouse building at Alex- 

Respectfully, A. S. BURLESON, 

Postmaster General, 


1920. 


UNITED STATES Post OFFICE, 
- Alegandria, La., March 8, 1920. 
Hon. J. B. ASWELL, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Dr. AswzLL: In . with your recent request atte 
wire) for a statement of the crowded and 8 post-office buil 
and facilities in this city, I beg to submit the following: 

As you know, we are now occupring temporary quarters in a one- 
story building located in 3 treet, in the middle of the block. 
The building has a frontage of 50 feet and a depth of 100 feet, with 
4,700 square feet of working ce, 300 square feet being taken up with 
the lobby and postmaster’s office. 

The windows through which all business is transacted are totally 
penning bai for the purposes intended, and should be just twice the 
number. 

The money order, postal savings, registry, parcel post insured, and 
C. O. D. is transacted through three windows, with four clerks, who 
on account of lack of space, are continually elbowing each other, an 
makes it difficult for them to remain within their r ve divisions. 

The general delive and stamp windows are also too closely con- 
neste and with y sufficient space for the clerks to pass each 
other. 

In order to transact war-savings business it has been necessa 
utilize the postmaster’s office, leaving the head of the office wi 

private office room. 
he following windows are necessary for the prompt and efficient 
handling of the public at an office of this size: 

Money-order division, two windows and 400 square feet of working 


space, 
Stamp division, two windows for the sale of stamps, war- 
savings stamps, and revenue stamps, and 200 square feet of working 


space. 

Postal savings division, one window. (This division could be han- 
dled through the money-order division.) 

General delivery, two windows and 400 square feet of working space. 

Registry division, one window and 400 square feet of yorig space. 

Parcel-post division—insured and C. O. D.—for the receipt and 
delivery of all parcel post, should have at least two windows and not 
less than 1,000 square feet of working space. 

War-savings: stamp business and revenue stamps could be handled 
through one of the stamp windows. 

The paiia division, for the receipt and dispatch of mails, occupies 
one-half of the entire working space; and wit this division it has 
Dee necessary to place the delivery division and the rural letter 
carriers. 

The mailing division should have at least 2,800 to 3,000 square feet 
of working space, and the city delivery and rural letter carriers 800 
square feet of working space. 

The toilets are located in the same space, and in full view, and are 
inadequate for the number of employees—15 regular clerks, 2 auxi 
clerks, 6 city letter carriers, 3 rural carriers, and 10 to 15 railway 
postal clerks who enter this office. 

The location of the buil , in the center of the square, with build- 
ings on each side, seriously interferes with the n ventilation, 
there being only four double windows on one side. It also seriously 
8 . with the light, and it is necessary to have artificial light 
contin 3 

The malis, incoming and outgoing, have to be trucked from the side 
street through an alley, which in rainy weather makes it very disagree- 
able, and tly is the cause of getting the mails wet. 

There has ‘or any space to keep fuel and all 
necessary articles used in 7 a building of this kind, and as a 
result the fuel is out in the weather, and other necessary articles are 

t within the office. 

he floor is of conerete, and is damp throughout the year, which is 
detrimental to the health of the employees. The vault now in use 
for storing stamps and other stam 
cause of the damp condition e 

The lock-box equipment is not sufficient. We now have 764 boxes, 
and we have a waiting list of 75 to 100. Our box equipment should 
not be less than 1, 4 

I am transmitting herewith a blue print showing the floor plan, 
which will give you a fair idea of what we are up against, always 
remembering that every bit of space is taken up with everything that 
is necessary in the operation of a first-class office, such as desks, 
cases, bag racks, letter-carrier cases (city and rural). 

Incidentally, 1 wish to mention that the monthly rental on this 
building is $330. This amount does not include light, water, or heat, 
as this is furnished by the Treasury Department. 

Yours, very truly, 


to 
out 


Jonas R. ROSENTHAL, 
Postmaster. 


Statistics on the city of Alexandria. 


The s given for 1890-1900 and 1910 are taken from official 
United States census. The figure for 1919 is a conservative estimate 
made by a recent city directory and a census taken by the telephone 
company. 

RAILROADS, 

Texas & Pacific, Southern Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., Lo na & 
Arkansas, Alexandria & Western. (Seven railroads in all.) 

MANUFACTURING PLANTS. 

A total of 30 manufacturing plants are operating in this city, with a 
totai output in dollars and cents of $10,000,000 annually. These plants 
manufacture lumber and wood products, cottonseed products, iron- 
foundry products, mattresses, and talcum powder. 

WHOLESALE HOUSES, 

Fifteen jobbing houses are doing business in Alexandria, with a total 
annual business of $12,000,000. oducts handled are hay and grain, 
groceries, drugs, hardware, and mill supplies. 


7 
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paper is practically useless be- 


‘that the Government increased the appropriation a 


6607 


BANK RESOURCES, 
(Three banks doing business.) 


Resources in 1910 . ͤ —. 98 
3. 500 000 
4.000, 000 
6, 000, 000 
000, 
POST-OFFICE RECEIPTS. 
For year ending Mar. 31, 1918 830,203. 57 
Ror sensi ending Mare Si) IOIO a 767821. 13 
For year ending Mar. 31, 1919_.---____--____--~------- 214, 259. 57 
ASSESSED VALUATION OF CITY, 
For the year 81 ᷑³½ĩéU4. —2 —ʃ•6 $4, 000, 000 
For tho year 1918... — . ä 8, 000, 000 


ccc 000; 000 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS ERECTED DURING PAST TWO YEARS AND NOW IN COURSE 
OF ERECTION. 


Commercial: Bank & Trust co4„% — $250, 000 
First National Bank SS O OA. 
Baptist Sunday School 99.900 
Mutual Loan & Investment Building 50, 000 


During this year the e has received many petitions from 
property owners seeking to have streets paved. 

Since the signing of the armistice the building of homes has taken a 
healthy spurt, and the building and loan associations of the city have 
all the applications they can accommodate. 

June 17 the citizens of the city voted to issue $525,000 in bands 
with which to make many ey REAT improvemen such as 
extension of water and sewerage s, additions to street way sys- 
tems, and erection of a gas plant and mains for distribution. 

To date 57 miles of hard-surfaced gravel roads have been constructed 
in the parish, and the ple on the Ist day of July voted a good-road 
bend issue of $2,000, to build 208 miles more of road, and thus com- 
e fone fin gms tents once ae In 1914 thi 

griculture in the surrou! coun pros >. In s 
sh prođuced 7,800 bales of cotton, In 19a it produced 26,000 
ales. In addition, the farmers are 3 and are engaging 
largely in the culture of grain and the raising of hogs and cattle. 7 
large plantations are being soid in small tracts, insuring a larger rural 
9 of thrifty white farmers. 
he city of Alexandria has favorable geographical location for a large 
city. It has grown steadily for the last 20 spen a growth that is - 
stantial and steady; no boom. Property values have steadily increased 
and have not been inflated above their true value. 

The demands of business in the city are much greater than the post- 
office facilities offer here now. 

We believe this iy will continue to grow in the future as it has in 
the past, and that the R singe cose building should be of adequate con- 
struction to anticipate growth for years to come. 

: ALEXANDRIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
A. T. FELT, General Seorctary 


[From the Louisiana State Journal, Nov. 28, 1919.] 
ALEXANDRIA’S POST OFFICE. 


It is claimed by conservative people that Alexandria has a population 
of some 25,000. It is claimed by conservative people that the post office 
of Alexandria does not joran facilities for a population of 2,500. 

The present site of the post office 6f Alexandria and the size of the 
ce is a matter that naturally worries the post-office employees 


extent. 

The wonder of it is that the employees do as well as they do under 
the trying conditions they labor under. 

The city of Alexandria has outgrown its present post-office standard. 
It has advanced to such an estimation in the State’s public opinion that 
we receive favorable mention. from everywhere, but the post-office situa- 
tion would remind one of the rural district age office, 

The needs of a population of 25,000 for superior mail systems can not 
be fully accommodated under the existing conditions. 

The local post-office force is handling more mail, inward and out- 


ward bound, than the post office of New York in proportion to units, 
zones, and population. In that city there are su ces that handle 
much of the Empire State’s mail, while in Alexandria, a city with tre- 


mendous commercial flities, present t industrial activities, 


ALEXANDRIA, La., January 16, 1919. 
Hon. J. B. ASWELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Doctor: The bids for repairs for post office here were just as 

expected, about $15,000 more than the amount 8 It seems 
e but added 
more to the work than the increased appropriation would take care of. 

It looks to me that the Goyernment is using very poor judgment in 

ging fire on appropriating enough to do the work and paying rent 
while this is going on. The amount that they are paying in rent for 
the quarters they now occupy would more than take care of the differ- 
ence between the cost of construction and the amount appropriated. 

The service at the post office here now, is if anything worse than it 
used to be in the Government building. I can’t see where the Gov- 
ernment has benefited itself or the public either in moving into a 
rented building and leaving their own building unoccupied. 

I wish you would look into this matter and see if the department 
won't either change their construction so as to be within the appro- 
priation or increase the appropriation so as to put in the improvements 
they want. The general public is certainly entitled to adequate facili- 
ties for handling their mail in a place as important as Alexandria. 
The present location of the Government building is not only the most 


| desirable in town but there is nothing else that can be had would get 
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as much space as the Government now owns, where the present build- 
ing is now located. 
he Government owns a half square of ground which is more than 
they can buy anywhere else in the business section of the city, neither 
can they buy anything like a half square of und anywhere near the 
oe section for the price that they could sell their present loca- 
on. 

1 trust you will look into this matter and see if it isn't possible to 
have the appropriation increased from j3 „000 to $80,000 or $85,000, 
as I understand $81,000 was the lowest bid they had. 

Thanking you for any relief you can give us in this matter, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
W. D. Haas. 


FINAL REPORT OF GRAND JURY. 


Hon. ALECK BOARMAN, 
Judge of the District Court of the United States, 
Western District of Louisiana: 

We wish to bring to your honor’s attention the 1 inadequate 
accommodations for the use of the court in the Federal building here in 
Alexandria. Your grand jurors were huddled in a room in a little bet- 
ter than a garret under the eaves of the building. It does seem to us 
that this great and prosperous country would afford better accommoda- 
tions to those who serve it. The witnesses are compelled to stand in a 
cold hailway in winter and an extrem hot one in summer. We 
understand the same conditions prevail in the pea department of the 
building—the building being entirely too small for the large needs of 
this district. 

We wish to call your honor's attention to the following matters which 
seem to need urgent and immediate attention, to wit: 

Heating matters throughout the building: As to court room, the large 
stove smokes so badly that it can not be used successfully, and when an 
effort is made to get up a fire the smoke makes the room intolerable, 
and prevents the court from being made comfortable for those attending 
the sessions of the court. There is no method whatever for heating the 
hallways, and witnesses are compelled, for lack of a witness room, to 
stand in the hallways and subjected to hardships. 

The clocks do not run. This applies to all clocks on second floor, in 
the court room, United States marshal’s office, United States clerk’s 
office, and United States attorney’s office and judge's office, as well as 
to grand-jury room on the third floor. 

‘he plumbing for the wash basins is seemingly in bad order and un- 
sanitary. In some of the basins the water barely runs; drips, 

The carpets in use in the court room, clerk's office, judge's chambers, 
United States attorney's office and marshal’s office are, all of them, worn 
out and ragged and very unsanitary. Conditions in this respect could 
not well be worse. 

There seems to be difficulty in heating the grand-jury room and a 
total lack of lighting facilities on the entire third floor, thus preventing 
the grand jury from holding night sessions if desired. There does not 
seem to be a single electric 12 on the entire third floor. 

There is a total lack of al! toilet accommodations inside the building. 
There seems to be a rough outhouse, wholly inadequate, to reach which 
jurors, witnesses, court officers, attorneys, and others have to pass 
through the rain and to climb a fence. This condition is very bad. 

Inasmuch as there is no witness room, or a room in which a petit 

can be taken for its deliberations, some provision might properly 


ur, 

1 5 readily be made to enable the witnesses to sit down in the hallways 
on the second and third floors. The grand-jury witnesses should be ac- 
commodated with benches, which could be placed in the hallways, and 


so be at the call of the grand jurors. As it is now, the witnesses all 
stand all day long, for several days, in the hallways. A dozen benches 
might be placed in the hallways, some on the second and some on the 
third floor, and this should be done as soon as practicable, as the con- 
ditions stated are bad. In the hallway on the third floor there stands 
a large amount of trash and supplies. This could be moved to some 
other place, and ample space would be provided for the benches for the 
grand-jury witnesses. i 8 

uch of the furniture throughout the building is old and in poor re- 
pair and should be renovated. This applies especially to some of the 
tables, chairs, etc., in the court room in bad condition. The water 
coolers, such as are now in use in the building, in the various offices, 
are old and . and apparently the use of them would be dan- 
gerous to health. This might be remedied by securing promptly modern 
sanitary water coolers at small expense. 

The above report is not meant in any way as a reflection on the cus- 
todian of the building, who, we are sure, has done all in his power with 
the facilities at hand. 

We 3 request that copies of this report be mailed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to the Congressman from the eighth district 
of Louisiana, and to our Senators. = 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. TURREGANO, 
Foreman Grand Jury. 
Leroy B. GULLOTTA, Clerk. 
Filed February 10, 1914, 
Unxrrep States Post OFFICE, 
Alerandria, La., February E, 1916. 
Hon, J. B. ASWELL, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. ASWELL: The mailin 
for the lack of working space and frequently have to resort to the 
ledges around the window to properly separate their letter mail. The 
rack for working paper mail is totally inadequate for the pu „ an 
the working space is so limited that the clerks strike each other when 
in the act of throwing the pores to its proper sack. 

The city carriers’ division is located on mezzanine floor, erected just 
above the mailing division, and has sufficient space for four men; but 
there are five city carriers and three rural carriers located in that small 
space, and when separating their mail the quarters me so close and 
foul that they are compelled to leave and seek the fresh air for 10 
minutes at a time. As a matter of fact, one of the carriers has been 
overcome on several occasions as a result of the foul air. An enlarging 
of this division is absolutely imperative. The parcel-post division, one 
of the most important branches of the service, is handled through the 
general delivery and registry divisions, and results in congesting those 
two divisions. 

Last, but not least, the lobby, the portion of which has been curtailed 
to make additional room, is so small that the patrons, after being 
waited on, bave to back out of the door to avoid trampling on the feet 
of other patrons waiting to be served. 


division is greatly handicapped 


I had almost forgotten to mention the fact that we bave no room for 
transit mails, and when handling large quantities of bulky mail, such 
as catalogues, we have to resort to the sidewalk and stairway leading to 
the court room, 

The lock boxes, 598 in number, are all rented, and we have applica- 
tions on hand for 25 more and are receiving applications daily. The 
office should have at least 1,000 post-office lock boxes. 

In a word, the N © is totally inadequate for the proper conduct 
of the business of this office, and immediate action should be taken to ` 
remedy the evil. 

Yours, truly, LEO A. TUNEGANG, 
Assistant Postmaster. 


[From the Shreveport Times, Aug. 20, 1919.1 
BUILDING IN ALEXANDRIA. 


Alexandria is Hable to annex Colfax, Boyce, Pollock. Pineville, 
Bunkie, and other surrounding towns as its suburbs if building opera- 
tions now under way in the thriving Rapides capital are continued at 
the same rapid rate for a few years. While the high prices of materials 
have halted the erection of homes and business and public buildings in 
a great many places, Alexandria folks are going ahead building up their 
city. They are making room for newcomers and new businesses. 

recent N record of the building progress in Alexandria 
shows $525,000 is being spent for municipal improvements. These 
include an artificial-gas plant, $175,000; extension of the sewer system, 
$95,000; improvement of the drainage, $40,000; city Jail and court- 
house, 875.000; improvements in the water supply, $75,000; improve- 
ments to the street railways, $40,000; and new city stables, $25.000. 

Among the other city improvements are: Contract let for 3 miler 
of brick paving, 14 miles o vel, and 4 miles of sidewalks, to cost 
$300,000. On July 1 a parish-wide bond issue for building 260 miles 
3 en roads was carried, and amounts to $2,000,000. These roads 
w 


soon be under construction. 
A score of business parauga are going up; including a $600,000 
in, unday school building, 


10-story bank and office building; Baptist 
$85,000; garage, $40,000; stores, warehouses, theaters, and additions 
casting from $2,000 to $5,000 each. 5 

Residences are poini built by the dozen. The report says it is impos- 
sible to enumerate all of them, but 18 new houses are listed as under 
construction, costing $1,500 to $8,000 each. More are being contracted 
for every day. In fact, Alexandrians are planning to spend around 
$165,000 this year building new residences for new people to live in. 

Take notice, Shreveport. something; build some houses to take 
care of the hundreds of new people who desire to locate here, 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the situation at Alexandria, La., 
is not what it ought to be, and neither is it in a great many 
other places in the United States. Many millions of dollars 
have been appropriated already for public buildings and can 
not be expended because of high prices, and the committee in 
reporting out tbis bill cut it between $70,000,000 and $80,000,000 
on account of construction work that can not be done unless 
the Government is willing to pay two or three or even four 
prices and enter into competition where there is a scarcity of 
material and labor and simply add to the confusion. We have 
to treat all alike. There is a post office in my district in the 
same situation, and they all must take their places on the same 
equality. This amendment increases the limit of cost, as I 
recall, about $135,000. Now if we are to commence in one 
district increasing the limit of cost, I submit we must follow 
the same course in reference to other districts. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ASWELL. I beg to suggest that it is not a proposition 
to erect a new building—— 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that. 
addition. 

Mr. ASWELL. As in other cases. It is simply making one 
habitable which is already constructed. 

Mr. GOOD. It is the same. There are many districts where 
they have no post office at all, and where appropriations have 
been authorized, but they can not get the building built within 
the limit of cost but must have double the amount appropri- 
ated to get a building. Now, I submit to the gentleman if we 
are to adopt a policy it must be made uniform. The policy 
in the gentleman’s district must be the policy in the district 
of the gentleman from Illinois and so on throughout the United 
States, 

Mr. ASWELL. The Treasury Department has made a spe- 
cific and earnest appeal for 15 cases of the worst need in the 
United States. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; they made a specific estimate for some 15 
or 16 cases, and 300 Members made specific appeals for that 
many other post offices in their districts, and they are entitled 
to be heard just as the Treasury authorities are; and I submit 
to the gentleman that unless we adopt a policy that is uniform 
we are going to have a good deal of trouble and will subject 
ourselves to great criticism. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr, GOOD. I will yield. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. The suggestion of the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee is not treating the gentleman from 
Louisiana harder than he did the gentleman from Missouri, 
who felt so piqued about not getting his $500,000 for St. Louis 
that he would not let the chairman even introduce this bill the 
other day. I approve of the chairman treating them all alike. 


It is for a very extensive 
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Mr. ASWELL, Will the gentleman yield for one more state- 
ment? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. ASWELL. I wish to state to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the cantonment has been removed from Alexandria, 
La., and there is no shortage of labor there. You would find 
the cost very reasonable. 

Mr. GOOD. I have newspaper clippings from that part of 
the country, where bricklayers are now receiving $1.37} per 
hour. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is in the city. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes. But that city of yours that you are 
talking about has a great congestion, and I suppose the cost of 
labor is as high or higher there than in other places. 

Mr. ASWELL. But there are more laborers there. 

Mr. GOOD. Yesterday in the Star there was an item show- 
ing where the carpenters in Philadelphia have agreed with the 
contractors on their scale of wages, and the contractors are 
paying them $60 a week, and with the overtime agreed to there 
they will be entitled to $80 a week. I submit, with that 
abnormal condition confronting the country, the Public. Treas- 
ury ought not to compete with the wants and demands of a 
man for a home. We ought not to enter the contest. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman to 
withhold it for just a second. 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. You do not have to go to Philadelphia. I 
have a notice showing where the plumbers at Wichita Falls, 
Tex., down in the same country that the gentleman from 
Louisiana comes from—that is, in the South—are asking $15 
a day, requiring a helper, and then they prescribe that they 
can not put up more than two heaters a day in a building, 
where they used to put up 30 a day. So the conditions down in 
the South are the same as in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 

Mr. GOOD. The committee simply felt that it ought not to 
enter into competition with private employment where the 
demands are so excessive. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes the point 
of order on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana. Evidently it is not authorized by law, and the Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Now, ‘gentlemen, if the committee is going to follow this rule, 
then, of course, we will not have any complaint—that is, if they 
are going to treat us all alike. Now, my district comprises nine 
counties, with not a public building in the entire district, al- 
though from that district comes into the Treasury of the United 
States as much money, from oil taxes, as probably any district 
in the United States, except the largest cities, like New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. Now, the thing that I am complain- 
ing about is that while we were requested not to press any appli- 
cations for public buildings, yet the departments in Washington 
have been going ahead and erecting enormous, fine buildings. 
The Treasury Department, while it was asking us to wait and 
not press the erection of public buildings for which appropria- 
tions had already been made, was constructing a large annex 
and erecting a large building here for the War Risk Bureau, 
two magnificent buildings in Washington, and there has been an 
enormous lot of building by the departments of the Government 
while the country has been requested all the time to be patriotic 
and not ask for public buildings, and not insist on those that 
had been appropriated for. 

Now, appropriations had been made for my district, but not a 
building erected in the entire district, and the business men ac- 
ceded to the request of the department and said they would not 
insist on any building being constructed while the stress of war 
was upon us. But these same men are insisting that these ap- 
propriations for other public buildings throughout the United 
States be curtailed. Now, this bill carries here large appropria- 
tions for the construction or buildings under the head of repair. 
I want to voice my protest against the continuation of the build- 
ing program. If the taxpaying part of this country is to be 
ignored, then let the departments confine their operations in the 
buildings that they have and in accordance with the condition 
that the Treasury is in at present. 

I want to ask the chairman of the committee what amount 
is carried in this bill for construction work to be used in 
buildings in Washington? 


Mr. GOOD. Practically nothing. There is an item with 


regard to putting a new roof on the Treasury Building. We 
were advised that when it rains hard it is necessary to put 
pans and receptacles around to catch the water, and they said 
that while they were doing that they wanted to change the form 


of the roof so as to make provision, as I recall, for about 21,000 
feet of space that they need there, and if the work is to be done 
at all it ought to be done then. Now, the additional amount 
necessary for them was very small, but the Treasury Building 
is a large building; the roof was put on a good many years ago, 
and it was apparent that we could not safely postpone it another 
year. There is not a dollar that I can recall, except to make 
repairs, which the departments have estimated are absolutely 
essential. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does this bill carry any money for the 
construction of any new buildings throughout the United States 
which have been denied by the building committee? Does the 
gentleman know whether it includes any new buildings? 

Mr. GOOD. It carries, as I recall now, two items for ad- 
oe to marine hospitals and may carry one or two minor 
tems. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No post office or court buildings? 

Mr. GOOD. No. We carry in here an appropriation, quite 
a large one, $330,000, giving the Treasury Department some dis- 
cretion with regard to the expenditure of it, but it can not 
spend more than $20,000 on any one building. There are some 
places where the congestion is so great that it has been neces- 
sary to make some additions to public buildings. But in the 
main the committee did not engage upon a building program at 
all. The bill in this respect is simply a maintenance bill. The 
amount carried for maintenance is large, but the gentleman 
must recall that we have millions of dollars invested in public 


‘puildings, and that some of them are old. These buildings are 


undergoing some repair all the time. There are nearly 1,200 
of those buildings and the repair expense is large. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, is there any reduction made in the 
department that has to do with the Supervising Architect’s 
Office? If there are going to be no new buildings erected, no 
appropriations made for buildings, then will the Supervising 
Architect’s department require the same appropriation it has 
always required? 

Mr. GOOD. The department estimated for the same amount 
for the supervisors of construction, because there is money 
available heretofore appropriated for buildings now in the 
course of construction. 

The only thing that this committee, in reporting out this bill, 
refused to do was to change the limit of cost and enlarge it 
and appropriate more money. ‘There are millions of dollars, 
appropriated in the last and prior bills, available for public 
buildings, and which will be available just as soon as contracts 
can be let within the limit of cost. But we had nothing to do 
with that situation, Now and then a contractor will take a con- 
tract where local conditions are such as to permit him to en- 
ter into contract within the limit of cost. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have been informed that the number of 
contracts are very few. 

Mr. GOOD. They are. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Because the increased cost of construction 
exceeds the amount authorized by law. I was wondering 
whether there was any reduction in the appropriation for that 
department in view of the fact that there are over 150 build- 
ings that can not be built. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman’s inquiry was along the line of 
the inquiry made by the committee, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment seemed to feel that they ought to have that money avail- 
able, and they would not expend it unless conditions changed 
so as to permit them to go on; and if conditions changed so as 
to permit them to proceed, they could let the contracts within 
the limit of cost and go ahead. If we had cut out the appropria- 
tions for the supervisory force in connection with construction, 
then the work could not proceed in case contracts were let 
within the limit of cost. We wanted to be fair with the de- 
partment, If they can let the contracts within the limit of cost, 
they should have the appropriation and also the appropriation 
for the necessary supervisory force. Certainly they will not 
use the money if they have no work, but they will have work 
without question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I regret very much that the situation is 
such that you can not bring in these appropriations and allow 
these buildings to proceed, Yet I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman on being fair and on treating us all alike, so that we 
have no ground for complaint against the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Phoenixville, Pa., post office: The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to pay from amounts heretofore appropriated for the purchase 
of a site and construction of a, panig for post-office purposes at 
Phoenixville, Pa., a sum not exceeding $17,500 for the purchase of a 
suitable site, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not this a new item? 

Mr. GOOD, No. This is an item where there was an appro- 
priation for $16,000 for a site. The property was condemned. 
In the condemnation proceedings the award of the jury finally 
was $17,500. 

Mr. BLANTON. The building is about finished now? 

Mr. GOOD. I got that impression, but I must be mistaken 
in that regard; but the building is to be constructed within the 
appropriation. But the former appropriation fixed the limit 
of cost of the site at $16,000. The extra $1,500 will be deducted 
from the cost of the building. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw tLe reservation 
of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For relocating fence on the Fourteenth Street side of the building, 
$3,000, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I thove to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WALSH. Where is this auditor's building? 

Mr. GOOD. It is the building formerly occupied by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. It is a very large building, 
and there is a very insanitary condition existing there with 
regard to sewerage. 

Mr. WALSH. On what part of Fourteenth Street is it sit- 
uated? 

Mr. GOOD, It is down across from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, in Potomac Park. 

Mr. WALSH. Where is it proposed to relocate the fence? 

Mr. GOOD. The relocation of the fence is necessary because 
they are widening the street. That work is now going on, and 
the fence will simply have to be placed back a sufficient dis- 
tance to permit the widening of Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. WALSH. Does it involve a change of grade and ground 
there? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Washington, D. C., Treasury Building: For additional amount for re- 
modeling fourth story, in order to provide additional accommodations, 
and for new roof for entire building, $240,000. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. With all of the unnecessary building space 
row in the city of Washington, is it necessary to expend this 
$240,000, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. GOOD. That is for the Treasury Building. That build- 
ing was built a geod many years ago and the roof is in poor 
repair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, but the gentleman overlooks this pro- 
vision: “In order to provide additional accommodations.” 
They have just completed a very large, magnificent Treasury 
Annex just across the street from the Treasury. 

Mr. GOOD. This is a very large building, and by a compara- 
tively small expense additional space can be secured. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it to house the unnecessary clerks who 
are still drawing pay, on the pay roll, that we have not been 
able to separate therefrom? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the Treasury 
Department is still occupying rented buildings. The prohibi- 
tion enforcement division is housed altogether in a rented 
building. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever been over Wash- 
ington to see just how many vacant buildings there are now 
that were put up during the war? 

Mr. GOOD. Vacant buildings? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Has the gentleman ever been out 
toward the District jail, in the southeast, for instance? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I have been traveling in another direction. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the gentleman ought to go out there 
sometime and see the public buildings that were put up out 
there by the Department of Labor, for instance, that have 
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never had anybody in them, about two blocks of them out 
there, building after building. Not a single soul has ever occu- 
pied them. God only knows what they were intended for; I 
do not. 

Mr. GOOD. The committee would like to have postponed this 
work for another year at least. The Supervising Architect, 
however, painted a very dark picture with regard to the build- 
ing. The gentleman will, of course, realize that it is not econ- 
omy if a roof of a building like this is leaking and the water is 
coming in every time it rains not to repair it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not talking about the roof. I am talk- 
ing about these additional accommodations. 

Mr. GOOD. The only purpose is to raise the roof at the, 
eaves, so as to give a little more headroom, and put the new, 
roof on top. Now, if that work is done at all, it ought to be 
done before the new roof is put up; and the new roof is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think we could put 
this off for a year or two? 

Mr. GOOD. We have put it off now for two or three years 
on account of the war, and if the committee had felt that it 
could have been postponed for another year the item would not 
be put in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are patching our pants and our clothes, 
Can they not patch this roof? 

Mr. GOOD. They have been doing that, and they commenced 
to patch the roof before the gentleman commenced to patch his 
pants, and the roof has got beyond the patching point. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman thinks it is absolutely 
necessary ? 

Mr. GOOD. 
propriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Relief of contractors: For an additional amount for the 
of claims of contractors, etc,, arising under the act entitled “An 
act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
Deperonent; cent foe ether a A Merwe ae ae 
amended, $1,000,000. N ; ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is new legislation and not authorized by law. 

Mr. GOOD. The item is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr, BLANTON, Almost every appropriation bill that we 
bring in here has an item of this kind appropriating an addi- 
tional amount for these contractors. This is the third such item 
that we have had up here this session. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. That is because the act approved August 
25, 1919, made provision to pay the contractors on public build- 
ings their actual losses sustained because of war conditions on 
contracts that were let before we declared war. Now we have 
appropriated $1,000,000 for that purpose. ‘The Treasury De- 
partment asked for $1,750,000, but of that amount we trans- 
ferred $500,000 to the previous deficiency bill and disallowed 
$250,000 more, on the theory that during the next year the 
Treasury Department would not be able to make settlements 
under that act requiring more than $1,000,000. The claims 
aggregate something over $3,000,000 that are now pending in the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. GOLDFOdLE. Will the gentleman state how the amount 
in the bill was arrived at? 

Mr. GOOD. The amount was arrived at after hearing the 
Supervising Architect. His office asked for $1,750,000. Because 
of the urgency of the matter we transferred $500,000 of that 
estimate tq the pending deficiency bill. That left $1,250,000. 
The committee were of the opinion that all the pending claims 
would not be adjusted during the next fiscal year, and that 
not more than $1,000,000 would be required to pay these claims 
during that time. I will say to the gentleman that that must 
necessarily be something of a guess. It was the guess of the 
committee that of the amount estimated $250,000 would not be 
required during the next year. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. This item is practically a claim which 
ordinarily would be cognizable by the Committee on Claims of 
the House, would it not? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Why not? 

Mr. GOOD. Because the legislation provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall adjust and pay these claims. The 
Claims Committee has nothing to do with it. We enacted legis- 
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lation in the last session of Congress to take care of these 
contractors, and the Secretary of the Treasury is given the 
power to adjust and settle the claims. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Under that act does the Secretary of 
the Treasury fix the amount? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. And the amount in this bill now under 
consideration is the amount fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. GOOD. It is a lump sum, to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay in accordance with his awards. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. What was the amount? 

Mr. GOOD. One million dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Remodeling, etc., public buildings: For remodeling, enlarging, and 
extending completed and occupied public buildings, including any neces- 
sary and incidental additions to or changes in mechanical equipment 
thereof so as to provide or make available additional space in 1 
7330.00. to exceed an aggregate of $20,000 at any one building, 

Mr. BLANTON, I make a point of order against the item 
that it is new legislation unauthorized by law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this item is not subject to a 
point of order. à 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman cite us to the law that 
provides for this appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. These are completed and occupied buildings, 
occupied in thè main by the Post Office Department. I think 
in the interest of good administration, even if it was subject 
to a point of order, the gentleman would not make it. Here is 
a post-office building where, because of certain unusual condi- 
tions, because perhaps of a fire when Congress is not in ses- 
sion, because of a storm, or because of the discovery of an oil 
well in some small town where it was necessary 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. I knew the gentleman would. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
point of order. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
what was done with reference to the recommendation of the 
Secretary that we have $50,000 for a Federal building at El Paso? 

Mr. GOOD. We struck it out on the theory that some work 
that would be necessary at El Paso could be taken care of out 
of this appropriation, so as to make the first floor available for 
some of the other departments there, and with the general 
repairs of that building which are essential it would be all 
that was now necessary. The gentleman from Texas made a 
clear and forceful explanation before the committee, and the 
committee would have liked to have reported an appropriation 
to do the work, but because of the very abnormal cost and the 
fact that there were so many buildings in the same condition, 
especially new construction, where we would have to enlarge 
or limit the cost, we carried this basket clause to take care of 
cases of that kind where, in the opinion of those who have the 
administration of the public buildings in their charge, they 
can use that fund where it is most needed. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. As I understand, it was the sense of the 
committee that El Paso should come out of this fund. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; the absolutely needed alterations. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I move to strike out the last word, I want 
to ask the gentleman if this appropriation is made for any 
particular places? That is, if there are certain places that are 
to be included in this appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. Not in detail. It could not be. This year they 
have $220,000 for such purpose, and it was pointed out to the 
committee that by the expenditure of that money in many 
places great relief came to the Post Office Department. 

Now, take the El Paso case. There is a case where the 
Government has built a new building. The old post-office build- 
ing is available now for other governmental activities that are 
renting places in the city of El Paso. The second floor is used 
for a court and the third floor is used for customhouse service, 
I believe, The first floor ought to be made available for some 
of these activities, and if it is made available I do not know 
that it will take $20,000 or more than $10,000, but they will 
have to put in some temporary provision to make that big space 
in the old post-office room available to house some of the gov- 
ernmental activities, and it was pointed out that it would saye 
several thousand dollars a year in rental. They asked for 
$50,000 for the work. We did not allow it. There were 
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many places where they asked for money but we did not allow 
it. The department will fall back on the appropriation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The amount arrived at was an estimate 
made by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. We refused to grant nroney for specific 
places, except in one or two places where the health of the em- 
ployees was involved, and placed all alteration items in this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to say to the gentleman that these 
amounts probably will be all right with the limitation on each 
particular place, but this department ought to be very careful 
in the amount allowed because it should remember that in 
rented quarters for post-office purposes throughout the United 
States great congestion prevails, and insanitary conditions, 
and that they can not get any relief from the Post Office De- 
partment or an increase of rent. Those who furnish buildings 
are unable to furnish adequate buildings, and so if these peo- 
ple who have Government buildings are kept down to the abso- 
lute and necessary repairs there can be no fault found with the 
bill. They ought to be held down strictly to the limit because 
there are thousands of post offices in the United States in rented 
buildings that are absolutely insanitary. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman if this money to be 
expended is entirely for buildings outside of Washington? 

Mr. GOOD. They expect to spend it all outside of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr, TILSON. I noticed when at the Treasury the other day 
that they were remodeling some places in the basement of that 
building. A little later they had money counters in there and 
it seemed to me an unfit place for work to be done. I wondered 
if it was necessary, with all the buildings in Washington, for 
them to use basements where artificial light must be used all 
the time for such important work as counting money. 

Mr. GOOD. They have a general repair fund of $20,000 
that is available for that purpose, but this fund here would 
not be available for that purpose. 

Mr. TILSON. I wondered if $240,000 for the accommoda- 
tions on the fourth story was not to obviate using these places 
where no man ought to be called upon to work, especially as 
everything must be done in artificial light. 

Mr. GOOD. It will make provision for 21,000 feet of space, 
which ought to give relief, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Baltimore, Md. : For purchase of property, $176,775. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The appropriation of $176,775 contained in this bill for the 
payment of the quarantine station at Baltimore, which has 
been in the possession of the Goyernment and operated by the 
Public Health Service since April of 1918, is indeed highly 
gratifying and deeply appreciated. On April 1, 1918, the mayor 
of Baltimore telegraphed the Public Health Service, saying: 

A strike of the engineers and firemen at quarantine ties up our quar- 
antine inspection. Is the Government ready to take this quarantine 
property over? 

He asked this because the authorities of the Government had 
appraised it and signified the intention of the Public Health 
Service taking it over as far back as October, 1916. The depart- 
ment telegraphed the mayor, saying: 

Department is willing to take over and operate Baltimore quarantine 
station immediately on basis of lease at nominal sum, Funds not yet 
avallable, however, for reimbursement of city for 8 This item 
is included in pending legislation, to be effective July 1 if fayorably 
acted upon by Congress. 

The legislation was not favorably acted upon, and since that 
time we have been endeavoring to have the Goyernment pay for 
the stution as agreed upon. I was fearful for some time that 
the mayor had made a mistake in wiring the department ou 
April 1; it really began to look as if it were an April fool joke, 
and that Congress never would appropriate the money to carry 
out the agreement. It is therefore very pleasing that this sun- 
dry Civil bill carries the appropriation. 

The amount appropriated was arrived at by appraisers ap- 
pointed by the mayor of Baltimore under an ordinance passed in 
1916, authorizing the sale of the Baltimore quarantine station to 
the National Government and by the supervising superintendent 
on behalf of the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘These appraisers 
arrived at the sum of $176,775, as shown by the following re- 
port, duplicate of which was sent the Public Health Service: 

Ocrosgr 25, 1916. 
The honorable the BOARD or ESTIMATES OF BALTIMORE CITY - 
GENTLEMEN: Complying with the request contained in the resolution 


of 2 honorable board, p October 18, relative to the appraisal 
of land and buildings of Baitimore quarantine station, we have the 
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honor to report th 


at after a careful investi ion of all the pr 
comparison of values thereof, we have 8 at the e 


a 
the land, the buildi 
im our judgment, wor 


and appurtenances thereon and therein are, 
the net sum of $176,775, divided approximately 


as follows: 
Buildings, wharf, retaining walls, ete 445 $90, 687 
Floating property, consisting of 1 tug and 1 gasoline launch 24, 500 
Implements, live stock, household furniture, ete—— 3,188 
Water, light, and power plants „ — 8. 250 
20 acres of land, at $2,500 an acre—— . 50,000 
E A E a ao SS A ee yee eee 200 
Nota c OE By — AT OES 
Respectfully, 


Tnos. J. LINDSEY, 
Harry E. GILBERT, 
On behalf of the city of Baltimore. 
N. V. Perry, 
Supervising Superintendent, 
On behalf of the Treasury Department. 

It will be noted that the Gevernment has been in actual con- 
trol and operation of this quarantine station since April of 1918, 
and since October of 1916 the contract has been practically 
closed between the Government and the city of Baltimore. We 
have awaited the payment of the fund as agreed upon. This 
quarantine station prior to the war, and until it was turned over 
to the National Government, not only paid its operating ex- 
penses, but there was some considerable surplus, at times equal 
to a very fair return upon the investment. I am not aware as 
to. what has taken place since the Government took it over, but 
rather imagine it has not made as good returns, owing to the 
war and conditions in reference to commerce. 

Baltimore, as was shown by Surg. Gen. Blue’s letter of June 
13, 1918, had never been anxious for the Government to take 
over the quarantine station and had never pushed negotiations 
for the sale of it to the Government. The National Govern- 
ment has become the owner of some 67 quarantine stations of 
the country, embracing all except that at New York and Balti- 
more and several minor ones on the Mexican border. The pur- 
chase of the quarantine station at Baltimore is highly essential 
at this time. The city not being in control thereof and knowing 
that the Government intends to keep it, it has not been in position 
to make repairs and to maintain the property as it should be. 
The Public Health Service has not seen fit to expend money 
upon rephrs and necessary maintenance because the National 
Government has not had title thereto, and for the further and 
more essential reason no appropriations have been made for this 
purpose by reason of lack of ownership. 

I hope it will not take yery much money to put the station in 
good shape, but had this condition of affairs lasted for any con- 
siderable period longer it is my firm conviction that repairs 
would have been absolutely necessary and money for that pur- 
pose would have had to come from some source. It is one of 
those cases where a stitch in time saves nine. I say, therefore, 
not only for the National Government but for the city of Balti- 
more, it is highly gratifying the Government has seen fit to 
close its deal and pay for the property which it purchased. 
Some one will ask upon what authority does the Appropriation 
Committee make appropriation for this purchase? In answer 
to this, I beg to refer to the act approved June 19, 1906, which 
gives full authority for the purchase of the quarantine stations 
of the country: 

Section 5 of the act approved June 19, 1806, being an act to further 
8 the public health and make more effective the national quaran- 

e, vides : 

“That in any place where a quarantine station and plant is already 
established by State or local authorities it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, before selecting and designating a quaran- 
tine station and grounds and anchorage for vessels, to examine such 
established stations and plants with a view of obtaining a transfer of 
the site and plants to the United States, and whenever the proper 
authorities shall be ready to transfer the same or surrender the use 
thereof to the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to obtain title thereto or possession and use thereof, and to 
pay a reasonable compensation therefor, if, in his opinion, such pur- 
chase or use will be necessary to the United States for ntine pur- 
poses and the quarantine stations established of ea ty of this act 
shall, when so established, be used to prevent the introduction of all 
quarantinable diseases.” 

Furthermore, as I have said, all the other stations of the 
country have been taken over and paid for some years ago, and 
there has never been any vbjection on the part of Congress to 
those payments. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The schedule of fees and rates of charges. in effect at the New York 

narantine Station at the time of the transfer of the title thereto to 
the United States shall be eo and promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the schedule of fees and rates of charges for the 
operation of the said station and all other maritime quarantine stations 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I should like to have an explanation from the 
chairman of the committee particularly with regard to the two 


last lines in the paragraph, lines 6 and T on page 5, in which 
it is provided that existing charges for the operation of the 
New York quarantine station shall be made applicable to all 
maritime quarantine stations under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, Congress passed the act a few 
years ago to take over all of the quarantine stations in the 
United States. I think at practically all of the stations a cer- 
tain schedule of fees and charges were enforced by State in- 
stitutions or local authorities. For example, the State of New 
York for a number of years, as the gentleman knows, has been 
operating the quarantine station there, and they have a sched- 
ule of fees that are charged for fumigation of vessels and for 
other like services, 2 i 

Mr. DUPRE. As I understand it, for instance, they have 
charges for inspection which are not applicable to other ports. 
I have no objection to this paragraph in so far as it makes ef- 
fective at New York the schedule of charges that now exists 
there, but I do question whether, without any further informa- 
tion on the subject, the phraseology in lines 6 and 7 making 
the charges, as I read it, that now obtain in New York ap- 
plicable to all other quarantine stations should be allowed to re- 
main in the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that if a foreign 
ship comes into the harbor of New York with a snrallpox patient 
on board, the rule is that the ship must be fumigated. The 
quarantine station there performs that service, which costs a 
good deal of money, The charge that is made is not enough 
or more than enough to pay for the expense. If a ship of that 
kind should go into the harbor of New Orleans, does not the 
gentleman think that there should be charge fer the fumi- 
gation of the ship? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Certainly. I have absolutely no objection to 
that, but the charges might be different in New York or Boston 
or Philadelphia. Incidentally I do not care to have it assumed 
or suggested by the gentleman that all of the smallpox that 
comes into this country may come into the port of New Orleans. 
So I adverted to Boston and Philadelphia. 

Mr. GOOD. Last year at the port of New York the quaran- 
tine station received for that kind of service $362,255. We are 
taking over these stations, and should take them over with 
their assets and not their liabilities alone. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. I have no intention of making the point of 
order against the whole paragraph. I am entirely willing that 
a ship coming into the port of New York should pay into the 
Treasury the amount that it now pays to the State of New York 
for the quarantine service; but without any knowledge of how 
this rather elastic provision is going to apply—and from a hasty 
reading of the hearings I found no discussion of this at all—it 
is my intention to make the point of order against the provi- 
sions in lines 6 and 7, extending same to other ports on the New 
York basis of local charges, as being unauthorized by existing 
law and new legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman does that I 
wish to inform him that we are taking over by this bill the New 
York quarantine station at a cost of $1,395,000, and that we are 
taking over the Baltimore station also. We have already taken 
over the station at Boston, and there is no objection in these 
localities, so far as I know, to the imposition of this charge. 


Mr. DUPRE, But the gentleman does not understand that if 
the imposition of this charge were limited to those localifies I 
would not have the slightest objection, if its representatives 
approved ; but the way the paragraph reads it provides that the 
schedule of fees and rates of charges now in effect at the New 
York quarantine station shall be adopted and promulgated by, 
the Secretary of the Treasury as the schedule of fees and rates 
of charges for the operation of all other maritime quarantine 
stations under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Why should the schedule effective in New York be made 
applicable to other ports when it may be the schedule of 
charges. is lower in other ports? I understand, for instance, 
that the present schedule in New York includes inspection fees 
in addition to fumigation, while at other ports the inspection 
fees are not included in said charges. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It also includes an inspection of immi- 
grants at $5 for the first hundred and $3 for every succeeding 
hundred. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I do not think the gentleman should insist 
upon putting through a provision of this character, and I there- 
fore make the point of order against the language contained 
in lines 6 and 7 of the first paragraph at the top of page 5 
as being new legislation. 

Mr, GOOD. Does the gentleman make the point of order 


Mr. DUPRE. Yes. 
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Mr. GOOD. Then I hope the gentleman will make the point 
of order to the words in line 6, “and all other maritime quar- 
antine stations.” 

Mr, DUPRE. Very good. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the words “and all other maritime quarantine 
stations,” in line 6, page 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, by the acceptance of the House 
of the quarantine station at New York City, for the first time 
the Government of the United States will do the real inspect- 
ing of immigrants when they arrive from Europe. For a long 
number of years that burden has fallen upon the State of New 
York, and it has cost the State of New York several million 
dollars to perform the work which the Government should have 
been doing. Heretofore the Public Health Service has been a 
secondary force in inspecting arrivals at New York, and it 
is fitting and proper that the Federal Government should do it. 
The immigration law for a number of years provided the in- 
spection should be done by the Government, but the Govern- 
ment relied upon the State of New York to do it under its own 
doctors and at its own expense. With typhus spreading, as it 
is in Poland, to the extent of over 150,000 cases at the present 
time, it is extremely important that the Public Health Service 
realize what is before it, and this House to-day is taking the 
kind of progressive action which should have been taken long 


ago. It is belated justice to the people of the State of New 
York, who have been carrying the burden of expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL, I will. 

Mr, BLANTON. The responsibility that New York has suf- 


fered by reason of being a great port and a great metropolis 
has also had its features of benefit. For instance, every citizen 
of Texas who has a little more money to spend than he has 
use for and wants to take a trip to Europe usually has to go 
first to New York and spend a week or two there before he sails, 
and when he gets back he has to spend another week or so 
there and spend his money, which, after all, benefits New York, 

Mr. SIEGEL. And he has a pretty good time, but New York 
has paid 40 per cent and still pays 40 per cent of all the taxes 
of this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. And carries the paper of the other States 
upon which it makes from 4 to 6_per cent? 

Mr. SIEGEL. It has also successfully carried the burden at 
the same time of looking out for arrivals, including our Texas 
friends who come from Europe and come into that great port. 
Once they come to New York they always want to come again. 

Mr. BLANTON, I admire the great metropolis almost as 
much as the gentleman. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I hope the gentleman will learn more about it 
as time goes on. They say such things and they do such things 
in New York. but everyone agrees that there is oniy one New 
York, as loyal and as patriotic as any city in the United States 
of America. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, REPAIRS, EQUIPMENT, AND GENERAL EXPENSES. 

Repairs and preservation: For repairs and preservation of all com- 
pleted and occupied public buildings and the grounds thereof, under the 
control of the Treasury Department, and for wire partitions and fly 
screens therefor, Government wharves and piers under the control of 
the 8 Department, together with the necessary dredging adjacent 
thereto, buildings and wharf at Sitka, Alaska, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, in renting said wharf, require that the lessee shall make 
all necessary repairs thereto; care of vacant sites under the control of 
the Treasury Department, such as necessary fences, filling dangerous 
holes, cutting grass and weeds, but not for any permanent improvements 
thereon; repairs and preservation of buildings not reserved by vendors 
on sites under the control of the Treasury 8 acquired for 
public bulldings or the enlargement of public buildings, the expenditures 
on this account for the current fiscal year not to exceed 15 per cent of 
the annual rentals of such buildings: Provided, That of the sum herein 
8 not exceeding $200,000 may be used for Government-owned 
Public Health Service hospitals and quarantine stations and completed 
and occupied outbuildings, including wire partitions and fly screens for 
game, and not ex ing $25,000 for the Treasury, Treasury Annex, 
Treasury Annex No. 2, Arlington, Liberty Loan, Butler, Winder, and 
Auditors’ Buildings in the District of Columbia: Provided further, That 
this sum shall not be available for the payment of personal services 
except for work done by contract or for temporary job labor under 
exigency not exceeding at one time the sum of $100 at any one building, 
$900,000, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman if there is any 
supervising architect at the Treasury yet? 

Mr. GOOD. There is not. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the need of carrying a provision in 
this bill “to be expended under the supervising architect” 
when we have not had one for the last four or five years and 
when there is no such official? ~ 

Mr. GOOD. We have an acting supervising architect. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why dọ you not say acting supervising 
architect? 


Mr. GOOD. Well, it may be that before this appropriation 
will be expended we will have a supervising architect and then 
you would have a provision in the law that the appropriation 
would have to be expended under the direction of an acting 
supervising architect. 

Mr. WALSH. There does not seem to be any great danger 
of that, because the gentleman in charge of this bill and his 
predecessor on the other side made the same statement. The 
gentleman who is acting as supervising architect down there 
is the executive officer of this department. As far as I know 
there has been no nomination sent in of a supervising archi- 
tect and there does not seem to be any likelihood there will be 
now. If this great department can function for three or four 
years without one and can draft plans for buildings and erect 
them without any supervising architect I think we can elimi- 
nate a supervising architect and provide that it shall be car- 
ried on by the executive officer, and I wondered if the gentle 
man had made any inquiry into this to ascertain whether there 
is eyer going to be a supervising architect. 

It is rather peculiar, taking into consideration the vast num- 
ber of appointments that have been necessarily made under 
war conditions, that they have not filled this very important 
place. I think a little later you carry a provision for an addi- 
tional salary of $1,000. And still the place remains vacaut. 
Has the gentleman ascertained through any inquiry as to the 
likelihood of this place being filled? 

Mr. GOOD. I have no more knowledge with regard to that 
than has the gentleman from Massachusetts. I know the va- 
cancy has existed for a long time, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury did not come before the committee with regard to the 
matter. Of course, the condition ought not to continue in this 
way, but what was the committee to do? The committee does 
not appoint the Supervising Architect. 

Mr. WALSH. If the committee carries $1,000 additional sal- 
ary, and if there is not any official there, and there has not been 
for three or four years, and there is a likelihood there is not to 
be, why carry a provision in the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. You may have a new Secretary of the Treasury 
on March 4, 1921, and he may appoint one, or the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may appoint a superyising architect, and 
then if he does, of course, the provision in the bill ought to be 
just as it is written. Now, the gentleman will realize, of course, 
that the committee is not acting in an administrative capacity 
in any sense. All we can do is to assume that the executive 
officials will carry out the provisions of the law and appoint the 
necessary officials that the law provides for. And it is on that 
theory that the bill was drawn. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I can see that the gentleman shows great 
appreciation. He knows that that assumption has not been car- 
ried out in the last three or four years? 

Mr. GOOD. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the energetic gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has been able to find one position here in the Government 
which is vacant, I hope he will not insist on its being filled, 
because it is the only vacant position in the Goyernment that I 
have ever heard of. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is quite a valuable discovery, but 
why make an appropriation for it here? Why make an appro- 
priation for an increase of salary for a vacant position? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is just usage and custom. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have a quorum here. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are going to have a lot of time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that if he expects 
Congress to complete its work so that it could adjourn around 
June 5— 

Mr. BLANTON. We are going to have three-day recesses 
while waiting on the other end of the Capitol, and we will not 
have anything to do. 

Mr. GOOD. No; we are not. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope the gentleman will permit the reading 
of a few more pages. There are not many controverted items. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas withdraws the 
point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General expenses: To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to execute 
and give effect to the provisions of section 6 of the act of May 30, 
1908 (35 Stat., p. 537) : For additional salary of $1,000 for the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1921; foremén 


smen, artchitectural draftsmen, and apprentice draftsmen, at 
rates of pay from $840 to $2,500 per annum; structural engineers and 


$ p 
draftsmen, at rates of pay from $840 to $2,500 per annum; mechanical, 
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sanitary. electrical, heating and ventilating, and illuminating engineers 
and draftsmen, at rates of pay from $1,200 to 1 annum; com- 
puters and estimators, at rates 5 from $1, to $2,500 per 
annum; the expenditures under all foregoing classes for which a 
minimum and maximum rate of compensation is stated, not to exceed 
$143,450; supervising superintendents, superintendents and junior 
superintendents of construction and inspectors, at rates of pay from 

000 to $8,500 A oiy annum, not to exceed $240,000; ) super- 

tendence, including expenses of all inspectors and other officers and 
employees, on duty or detailed in connection with work on public 
buildings and the furnishing and equipment thereof, and the work of 
the Supervising Architect's Office, under orders from the De- 
partment; for the transportation of household ee, incident to change 
of headquarters of supervising superintendents, superintendents, and 
junior superintendents of construction, and imspectors, not in cess 
of 5,000 pounds at any one time, together with the 


such minor and incidental expenses not enumerated, connected 3 


plaster models, 
Bees one shop inspections, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph—the language on page 8, lines 20 and 21, for 
additional salary of $1,000 for the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1921. Apparently there is no 
authorization for increasing that salary, and it has been car- 
ried for several years. We do not get any official under it. 
That either ought to be increased, so that they can find a man 
to accept the place, or else we ought to save a $1,000 appropria- 
tion in that way. 

Mr. GOOD. The former Supervising Architect did receive this 
$1,000 additional. The legislative bill carries $5,000 for this 
position. You can not employ a Supervising Architect of the 
ability requisite to do that work for $5,000. I do not know but 
that the gentleman is right that $6,000 is too small. That 
amount has been carried for a long time. I am sure they would 
not be able to get a Supervising Architect if this were taken out. 
I do not know that they will be able to select the right xind of 
a man for $6,000. It is subject to a point of order; but it has 
been carried in the bill for a number of years, just as we are 
carrying it here, with the hope that a Supervising Architect 
could be secured and would be appointed who is capable of 
doing this work and doing it in a satisfactory way. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman stated it had been carried for 
a number of years, but they have not secured a man. 

Mr. GOOD. They had a man. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Wenderoth was the last one. That was 
about four or five years ago. One of the difficulties, I assume, 
has been that during the war they could not get a gentleman 
at this salary, but before the war they were not able to get a 
man even for $6,000. Now, in that event, does not the gentle- 
man think we ought to provide an adequate salary, so that they 
can get one, or, if they do not intend to get ene, to really in- 
crease the salary of the very capable and estimable gentleman 
down there who has been performing this work? 

Mr. GOOD. Now, the Secretary of the Treasury did not ap- 
pear before the committee, nor has he made an estimate that 
it was necessary to appropriate more money to get the right 
kind of a man. I do not know why the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury does not appoint a supervising architect. I will be frank 
with the gentleman. I do see, however, some objection to strik- 
ing this out, because if in the future some Secretary of the 
Treasury should desire to appoint a supervising architect, by 
striking this $1,000 out and leaving the salary at $5,000 we 
might prevent his doing that very thing. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it ought either to be increased to $7,500 
or $8,000, in order that an appointment might be made, or it 
ought to be eliminated, because I do not think it will effect 


anything. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Would it not be fairer to pay the salary 
to the man who is doing the work? 

Mr. WALSH. I said that. He is not an architect, however, 
although he has been able to carry that office along for four 
years, practically doing the work. 


He has been do- 


Mr. GOOD. He is a lawyer by profession. 
ing part of the work and is an able man. He is not an archi- 
tect at all and does not profess to be one. 

Mr. WALSH. I think I shall insist on the point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the Jast word. 

Mr. BLANTON. One of the items embraced in this $489,050 
is “typewriting machines.” I want to call the attention of the 
chairman to the fact that there is a report going around the - 
Capitol here that within one of the departments there were 
lately found stored away several thousand new unused type- 
writing machines. Does the chairman know anything about 
that? 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that is the case. The subcommit- 
tee on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
made that discovery. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why is it necessary for us to buy new type- 
writing machines when there are several thousand of them 
stored away? 

Mr. GOOD. They will have to buy them from that source, 
Under the law no department of the Government can buy new 
typewriting machines until this surplus stock is all exhausted. 
While it takes an appropriation to provide for their purchase, 
this provision must be enforced. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know anything that 
would prevent a department from buying these typewriting ma- 
chines from some typewriter company instead of from these de- 
partments having surplus ones? 

Mr. GOOD. Not a dollar is available this year for buying 
new machines from an outside concern. All of the money must 
be appropriated for the purchase of these machines that are de- 
clared to be surplus until that stock is exhausted. This money 
would not be available for the purchase of machines from the 
outside, ; 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice another item, “mechanical labor- 
saving devices.” What is the necessity of Congress appropri- 
ating continually in every bill of this character in every Con- 
gress for labor-saving devices when our employees will not per- 
mit the Government to use them? 

Mr. GOOD. They are using them. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman surely knows that we have a 
lot of labor-saving machines now in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing which would save much labor on the part of men 
and women, and yet they can not be used because the employees 
in that particular building will not permit the Government to 
use them. 

Mr. GOOD. The Director of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing stated before the committee that they are using all 
they have down there that are in a usable condition; and with 
regard to these labor-saving devices they are largely punching 
machines and adding machines and counting machines, which 
are really labor-saving devices. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some day, if the chairman should have an 
hour’s time unoccupied, I would like to take him down there 
and show him those machines. 

Mr. GOOD. I shall be very glad to go with the gentleman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Treasury Department, exclusive of marine h tals, quarantine sta- 
tions, mints, branch mints, and assay offices, a uildings constructed 
for other executive artments or establishments of the Government, 
$625,000: Provided, That the foregoing appropriation shall not be 
used for personal services except for work done under contract or for 
tomporery job labor under exigency, and not exceeding at one time the 
sum of $100 at any one building: ed further, That all furniture 
now owned by the United States in other public buildings or in bulld- 
ings rented by the United States shall be used, so far as practicable, 
ne it corresponds with the present regulation plan for iture or 
not. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do so for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man of the committce how much is estimated for the purchase 
of carpets in this paragraph for public buildings? 
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Mr. GOOD. ‘The estimate was $18,000. There are, as I 
recall, about 1,200 buildings, and 9 new buildings that the Gov- 
ernment will take possession of and occupy during the next 
fiscal year. The estimated amount does not seem to be excessive. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to call the attention of the chair- 
man to the fact that Members of Congress on account of the 
exceedingly high cost of carpets are willing to forego the pur- 
chase of new carpets in their offices, and in view of the extraor- 
dinarily high cost of carpets, which are a luxury now—very 
much of a luxury—these departments ought not to be per- 
mitted to spend large sums for the purchase of carpets as the 
price is almost prohibitive. For the House Office Building 
there was an appropriation granted by the gentleman’s com- 
mittee to put in some very much needed carpets, but the officers 
in charge of the building, after consulting the market, informed 
the Clerk of the House that the price had enormously increased, 
and I think the Clerk of the House is to be commended because 
he did not buy any carpets under those conditions, If Members 
of Congress are willing to put up with the old carpets, these 
departments ought not to be permitted to spend large sums of 
money for the purchase of new carpets. 

Mr. GOOD. The amount in the bill would not permit the pur- 
chase of more than $15 worth of carpet for each of the 1,200 
buildings, so the gentleman can see that there is not very much 
extrayagance there, 

Mr. McKEOWN. The trouble is that these gentlemen will not 
buy $15 carpets. 

Mr. GOOD. Then they will have to do without. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of all necessary employees, other than employees re- 
quired for the administrative work of the bureau of the class pro- 


vided for and in the legislative, executive, and judicial 


propriation net for the fiscal year 1920, and pet printers and plate 
printers’ a ts, $2,357,000, to be ended under the d 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, including $8,400 for custody of 
‘dies, rolls, and plates: Provided, That no portion of this sum s be 
expended for printing United States notes or notes of larger 
denomination than those that may be canceled or re „except in so 
far as such printing may be necessary in executing the uirements 
of the act “To define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the 
ty of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, 
1. 1900" the public debt, and for other purposes,” approved March 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to pause on 
this section I will make the point of no quorum present. We 
can finish this to-morrow just as well as we can to-day. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withhold his point, to allow 
me to ask unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to 
correct the totals of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold the point of order for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals 
of the bill, Is there objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, H. R. 13870, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimons consent leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Sanpers of Indiana (at the request of Mr. PurNELL), 
indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 
To Mr. Lazaro, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and a 
ss resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 

e same: 

H. R. 12537. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible irrigation development of the Im- 
perial Valley in California ; 

H. R. 6750. An act to deport certain undesirable aliens and to 
deny readmission to those deported; 

H. R. 13139. An act for the sale of isolated tracts in the 
former Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 13227. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; * 


H. R. 9615. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct an error in an Indian allotment; 

H. R. 12460. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Maine into the Union; 

H. R. 8314. An act to provide for the training of officers of. 
the Army in aerongutic engineering; 

H. R. 12824. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Alabama into the Union; and 

H. J. Res. 80, A joint resolution to correct an error in the 
wording of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act approved 
July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to pay said 
sum to respective parties entitled thereto. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4286. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in 
any sum not exceeding $75,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and installing a municipal electric light and power plant and 
for the construction of a public-school building,” approved 
September 29, 1919; to the Committee on the Territories. 


LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks which I made in the debate to-day. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GOOD. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, May 6, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting annual report for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919 (H. Doe. No. 751) ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Treas- 
ury Department for contingent expenses for remainder of fiscal 
year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 752); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Post 
Office Department for deficiency in the operation of the tele- 
graph and telephone systems under Government control (H. Doc. 
No. 753); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting rec- 
ommendation for amendment of legislation as contained in 
House bill 13108; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
` RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11851) 
authorizing the exchange of lands within the Rainier National 
Forest, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 925), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2379) to provide for the dis- 
position of certain public lands withdrawn and improved under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. L., p. 847), as amended by the act of August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 497), and which are no longer needed, 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 927), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. SIEGEL, from the Committee on the Census, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10011) authorizing and directing 
the Director of the Census to collect and publish monthly sta- 
tistics concerning hides, skins, and leather, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 928), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND, 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred sundry bills of the House, re- 
ported in lieu thereof the bill (H. R. 13944) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war, accompanied by a report (No. 
926), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. = 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13922) granting a pension to Orville George; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18852) granting an increase of pension to Lilla 
May Pavy; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 13941) to amend paragraphs 
177 and 178 of an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 3, 1913, relating to the duty on 
sugar, molasses, and other articles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 13942) to amend section 1342 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, known as the 
Articles of War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13943) to regulate the employ- 
ment of minors and to provide for compulsory school attend- 
ance of children within the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. i 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13944) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailórs 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
House and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 13945) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a judge or judges to pre- 
side in the Supreme Court of the United States when any mem- 
ber or members thereof are disqualified; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 13946) for the better protec- 
tion of aliens and for the enforcement of their treaty rights; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 13947) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Resolution (H. Res. 544) for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate biil 3477; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. McLANE: Resolution (H. Res. 545) to investigate 
mining conditions in the tenth congressional district of Penn- 
Sylvania; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Resolution (H. Res. 546) to pay Jane 
Nichols, mother of Hon. Charles A. Nichols, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Michigan, the sum of $452.05; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 350) requesting 
the amendment of section 6 of the act of October 15, 1914, 
entitled “An act to supplement existing lews against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” and request- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to report a bill with such 
amendment at as early a date as possible; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 13948) to complete the 
military record of Jacob W. Starr; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13949) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 13950) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Kimbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 18951) for the relief of 
Margaret A. Twyman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 13952) granting a pension to 
John Henry Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 13953) 
granting a pension to Mary A. Hale; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 13954) granting an in- 
creano of pension to Elias B. Hill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 13955) granting an increase of 
pension to Matthew Paul; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 13956) granting an increase 
of pension to Levi Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13957) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie J, McDowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3443. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the East Side Christian Church, Portland, Oreg., favor- 
ing the granting to all American Indians the full rights of 
American citizenship; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

3444. Also (by request), petition of Wool Handlers’ Union, 
Local No. 16703, American Federation of Labor, Boston, Mass., 
favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution 171 and Senate 
bill 1233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3445. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of commissioners of agri- 
culture of the State of Louisiana and other States, opposing the 
Federal regulation of fertilizers; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. i 

3446. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of certain representatives 
of railroad organizations, regarding railroad legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3447. Also, petition of West Side Business Men and Tax- 
payers’ Association of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
House bill 11203, for 1-cent postage on drop letters; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3448. Also, petition of Augustus P. Gardner Post, No. 18, 
American Legion, of the District of Columbia, opposing a bonus 
for able-bodied soldiers and sailors and marines and favoring 
relief for all injured veterans and the widows and orphans of 
those who died as a result of service; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8449. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of Wool Handlers’ 
Union, Local No. 16703, American Federation of Labor, favor- 
ing the passage of Senate joint resolution 171 and Senate bill 
1233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8450. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of soldier patients at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., opposing a cash 
bonus and asking for readjustment of their insurance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3451. By Mr. HILL: Memorial of the board of aldermen of 
the city of Perth Amboy, N. J., urging the passage of House bill 
10518, to create a Federal urban mortgage bank; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

3452. By Mr. LESHER : Petition of sundry citizens of Forks- 
ville, Pa., favoring the passage of House bill 1112, for the parole 
of Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3453. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Council of Jewish 
Women of Hartford, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 
10925 ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3454. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Canaan and Stamford, Conn., favoring the passage of House 
bill 1112, for parole of political prisoners; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8455. By Mr. ROWE: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in favor of House bill 13334; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

3456. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of J. D. Armstrong, D. C., 
New Castle, Pa., favoring the passage of House bill 12971, to 
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regulate the practice of chiropractic in the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3457. By Mr, TINKHAM: Petition of Wool Handlers’ Union, 
Local No. 16703, American Federation of Labor, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution 171 and 
Senate bill 1233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3458. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
opposing the passage of Senate bill 4119; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3459. Also, petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade, opposing 
the passage of House bill 13090; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3460. Also, petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade, opposing 
the passage of House bill 13355; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3461. By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Ernest 
De Nault Robertson Post, No. 14, of the American Legion, 
favoring -the passage of legislation by Congress for a fair and 
equitable adjustment of compensation to the former service 
men and women; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, May 6, 1920. 


Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father, we bless Thee for the brightness of the morning 
and for all Thy continued favors. We ask for Thy guidance 
and help amid the problems and the discouragements of the 
hour. Guide us to a solution of those problems as it may be 
agreeable in Thy sight. Bless Thy servants to-day in all the 
deliberations of the hour. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when on request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

LOSSES TO CONTRACTORS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in further re- 
spouse to a resolution of June 19, 1919, certain information rela- 
tive to the amount and cause of loss, if any, to contractors on 
contracts in the Lower St. Francis levee districts and the 
first and second Government districts, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6750. An act to deport certain undesirable aliens and 
to deny readmission to those deported ; 

H. R. 8314. An act to provide for the training of officers of the 
Army in aeronautic engineering; 

H. R. 9615. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct an error in an Indian allotment; 

H. R. 12460. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Maine into the Union; 

H. R. 12537. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible irrigation development of the 
Imperial Valley in California ; 

H. R. 12824, An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Alabama into the Union; 

H. R. 13139. An act for the sale of isolated tracts in the 
former Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 13227. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; and 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to correct an error in the word- 
ing of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act approved 
July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to pay said 
sum to respective parties entitled thereto. 

REFERENDUM ON PROHIBITION IN OHIO. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no petition to present, 
but I wish to make a statement that may give some information 
that we do not seem to get otherwise. I have seen no notice 
taken in any of our papers here or any of the large papers of 
the country as to the result of the recount being had on the 


prohibition amendment referendum in Ohio. I have a state- 
ment from an Ohio paper under date of April 27 saying: 

Margin eliminated in the recount of the Ohio referendum on prohi- 
bition. Drys obtained lead of 96. 

On the referendum of the prohibition amendment the vote 
on the face of the returns showed 500 or 600 majority against 
the amendment. A recount was asked and is now going on 
under the direction of one of the State judges. The above shows 
that the wet majority has been wiped out and the probabilities 
now are that a dry majority will finally be returned. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 5 


Mr. NELSON. I present a petition of sundry citizens of 
Duluth, Minn., in reference to the bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones] yesterday regarding salmon 
fisheries in the Yukon River and for the protection of the 
Indians of Alaska. That bill was referred to the Committee 
on Territories, and I move that the petition be so referred. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Columbus, Kans., praying for an increase in the sal- 
aries of postal employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 447, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, of Marysville, 
Kans., praying for the parole of Federal prisoners, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bring- 
hurst, Ind., remonstrating against compulsory military train- 
ing and pra for the adoption of physical education in 
public schools and colleges of the country, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Kay County Wheat 
Growers’ Association, of Blackwell, Okla., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the reimbursement of 
farmers for losses sustained by action of the Government in 
fixing the price of wheat, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. ~- 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Leonard Wood Camp, 
No. 1, Ex-Soldiers, Sailors, and Marines’ Association, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
additional bonus to ex-service men, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Chamber of Commerce and 
of the Republican Club of Waterbury, in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying for the enactment of legislation to insure a just and 
adequate wage for postal employees, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Norwich, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit for 
the purpose of canning and export from Alaska fishing of 
salmon in the Yukon River, Alaska, its tributaries, and adja- 
cent waters, which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation permitting banks to charge an exchange rate of 10 cents 
per $100, which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

He also presented a petition of Sidney V. Beach Camp, No. 
10, of Branford, Conn., and a petition of the Charles L. Bur- 
dett Camp, No. 4, United Spanish War Veterans, of Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation granting pen- 
sions to men who served in the Spanish War, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Association of Credit Men 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for the repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Club of Walling- 
ford, Conn., and a petition of the Cornelia Circle of Rockville, 
Conn., praying for the establishment of a department of educa- 
tion, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the James Connelly Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Ansonia, Conn., praying for the 
recognition of the republic of Ireland, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Pequonnock Yacht Club. of 
Bridgeport, Conn., praying for. the repeal of the tax on yachts 
oo pleasure boats, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


SABINE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H, R. 13724) 
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to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine 
River at or near Orange, Tex., and I submit a report (No. 577) 
thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Orange Chamber of Commerce, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, be, and it hereby is, authorized to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Sabine 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the 
city of Orange, Tex., in accordance with the 8 of an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” pproves March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RED RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13590) 
granting the consent of Congress to Sid Smith, of Bonham, 

` Tex., for the construction of a bridge across the Red River 
between the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, Okla., and I 
submit a report (No. 576) thereon. I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Sid Smith, of Bonham, Tex., and his successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Red River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, from 
a point on its south bank northeast of Elwood, Fannin County, Tex., to 
a suitable point on the north bank of Red River lying in a northerly 
_ direction from said beginning in the county of Bryan, in the State of 
Oklahoma, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1 8 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4212) to au- 
thorize the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey to construct a 
bridge across the waters of the Delaware River, between the 
city of Easton, in the State of Pennsylvania, and the city of 
Phillipsburg, in the State of New Jersey, and I submit a report 
(No. 578) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 

consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That authority be, and is hereby, granted to the 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of New Jersey, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, in, and operate a bridge, and approaches 
theerto, across the Delaware River, between the oily of Easton, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the city of Phillipsburg, in the State of New 
Jersey, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
2 5 of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
2 4 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, z 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr, NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4335) granting a pension to Josephine Nickerson; 

' to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4336) to amend the interstate commerce act as 
amended ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4337) providing for the deportation of aliens upon 
a second conyiction for illegal traffic in narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4838) for the retirement of Clarence Cappel; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4339) for the relief of Percy de Marets Betts; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: : 

A bill (S. 4340) granting a pension to William G. Schwarz; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 4341) to amend the war finance corporation act; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4842) fixing the compensation of the United States 
customs guards and night inspectors; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4343) making an appropriation for the purchase 
of property adjoining the Federal building at Salt Lake City, 
Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $9,819 to Katherine Macdonald, of Butte, Mont., for and 
on account of unpaid claims held by her on account of work 
and services performed on or supplies furnished for the cou- 
struction of the Corbett Tunnell, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRANCE submitted an amendment relative to the use of 
the public highway in front of any hotel, apartment hotel, rail- 
road terminal, restaurant, theater, or other place of public 
amusement in the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed 
by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was_re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 10918) to provide revenue and en- 
courage domestic industries by the elimination, through the 
assessment of special duties, on unfair foreign competition, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 3 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES, 

Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
357), which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is instructed to investigate forthwith and report 
to the Senate as soon as possible the campaign expenditures of the 
various presidential candidates in both parties, the names of the per- 
sons, firms, or corporations subscribing, the amount contributed, the 
method of expenditure of said sums, and all facts in relation thereto, 
not only as to the subscriptions of money and expenditures thereof but 
as to the use of any other means or influence, including the promise 
or use of patronage and the providing of funds for setting up contest- 
ing delegations, and all other facts in relation thereto that would not 
only be of public interest but would aid the Congress in remedial legis- 
lation relative to this growing evil. 

That said Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time and 
place as it may deem necessary; to require by subpena, or otherwise, 
the attendance of witnesses, the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to employ stenographers at a cost of not exceeding $1 per 
printed page. The chairman of the committee or subcommittee, or any 
member thereof, may administer oaths to witnesses. Subpœnas for 
witnesses shall be issued under the signature of the chairman of thz 
committee or subcommittee thereof. Every person who, having been 
summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, willfully makes default, or who, having appeared, re- 
fuses to answer any question petaent to the investigation heretofore 
authorized, shall be held to the penalties provided by section 102 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The expense thereof shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate on vouchers ordered by said committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on Contingent nenach 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN KANSAS. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have here a statement as to 
the cost of the production of wheat in the State of Kansas for 
the year 1919. I should like to have it printed as a document, 
and I moye that it be referred to the Committee on Printing 
with that view. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FARM-LOAN BANKS, 


Mr. McLEAN. If the morning business is closed, I wish 
to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3897) to amend sections 16 and 26 of the act of Congress 
approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act. 
The bill simply provides a method by which the joint-stock 
land banks may go into voluntary liquidation. 

As many Senators know, when the suit was brought which 
attacked the act creating the Federal Farm Loan System, it 
suspended the operations of the joint-stock land banks, and 
those of them that had not reached a paying basis when the 
suit was brought want to go out of business, It seems to me 
that inasmuch as the Government invited them into this field 
Congress ought to provide some way by which they can go out 
without material loss. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection at all to any of the joint- 
stock land banks going out of business; all of them ought to 
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go out; but I have not had a chance to read the bill to which 
the Senator refers. If it simply allows the dissolution of 
joint-stock land bunks, I have not any objection to it at all, 
und it ought to pass. 

Mr. McLEAN, That is all it does. It proposes to retain 
the first section of the act as presented by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. The bill is approved by the 
Banking and Currency Committee and is unanimously favored 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. It is also desired by the 
joint-stock land banks themselves. I hope there will be no 
opposition to immediate action upon the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the Senator ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. McLEAN. I make that request. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole which had been reported from the Com- 

. mittee on Banking and Currency, with an amendment to strike 
out all beginning with section 2, page 2, line 21, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Src, 2, That section 26 of said act be amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 26. That every Federal land bank and every national farm- 
loan association, including the capital and reserve or su 
and the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from Federal, State, 
municipal, and local taxation except taxes upon real estate held, pur- 
chased, or taken by said bank or association under the provisions of 
section 11 and section 13 of this act. First mortgages executed to 
Federal land banks and farm-loan bonds issued by Federal land banks, 
under the provisions of this act, shall be deemed and held to be instru- 
mentalities of the Government of the United States, and as such the 
and the income derived therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, 
State, municipal, and local taxation. 

“Shares in any 1 land bank may be included in the valua- 
tion of the personal property of the owner or holder of such shares in 

assessing taxes imposed by authority of the State within which the 
bank is located, and such assessment and taxation shall be in manner 
and lAa ve to conditions and limitations contained in section 5219 of 
the Revised Statutes with reference to the shares of national banking 
associations, 

“This amendment shall not apply to any farm-loan bond issued by 
any joint-stock land bank, or farm mortgage taken by such joint- 
stock land bank, pior to the taking effect of this act. Such bonds and 
mortgages and the income derived therefrom shall continue to be 
exempt from Federal, State, municipal, and local taxation: Provided, 
That as to any joint-stock land bank duly organized and doing business 
under this act, prior to January 1, 1920, and farm-loan bonds issued 
by any such joint-stock land bank, this amendment to section 26 shall 
not me operative until such joint-stock land bank shall have is- 
sued farm-loan bonds in amount equal to fifteen times the amount of 
the puaup capital stock of such bank on January 1, 1920. 

“Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real property of 
Federal land banks and national farm-loan associations from either 
State, county, or municipal taxes, to the same extent, accerding to its 
value, as other real property is taxed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 16 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as 
the Federal farm-loan act.” 

UNFAIR FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
There being none, it is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10918) to provide revenue and en- 
courage domestic industries by the elimination, through the 
assessment of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah to take up House bill 10918. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the bill known as the antidumping bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. KENYON. I rose to make an inquiry concerning it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before 2 o’clock a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a bill is not debatable. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Gerry Lodge Sutherland 
Calder Gronna McLean Thomas 
Capper Harris Nelson Townsend 
Chamberlain Harrison Nugent Underwood 
omer Henderson Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. 1 Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Dillingham Kenyon Smith, Ga. 
Frelinghuysen King Smoot 


lus therein. 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] is absent due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-four Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present, The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. ASHURST, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Keyes, Mr. McNary, Mr. 
Pace, Mr. RANspELL, Mr. SurrR of Maryland, and Mr. Was- 
WORTH answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Sire of South Carolina, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. KELLOGG, 
Mr, ELKINS, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. KNox, Mr. France, Mr. BALL, 
Mr. Harprne, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. Cort, Mr. 
Irrencock, Mr. REED, Mr. MeConztiick, Mr. Gay, Mr. HALE, 
Mr, McKertar, Mr, Myers, Mr. Pfirrs, Mr, Prrrman, Mr. 
STERLING, and Mr. Swanson entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10918, 
commonly known as the antidumping bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote, being unable to secure a 
transfer, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SHrenps] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GAY. I inquire if the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. GAY. I have a general pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I understand that Senator has 
not voted. e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GAY. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srencer] to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire whether the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] has 
voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I withdraw my vote, having a general 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
to the junior Senator from California [Mr. JouNnson] and allow 
my yote to stand. 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Dian]. When I voted I was not aware of his absence. 
As he is not present and I can not obtain a transfer, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], 
with whom I have a general pair, has not voted. I transfer 
my pair so that the Senator from North Carolina will stand 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ebak] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] ; 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pxxnosz] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Woxcorr].: 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Rall Elkins Kellogg Nelson 
Bran Fernald Kenyon Page 
Calder France Keyes Smoot 
Capper Frelinghusen Knox Sterling 
Colt Gronna 2 8 
Cums Hale M ick To 
Curtis Ha: McLean Warren 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. McNary 
NAYS—30, 

urst $ Henderson Pomerene Smith, S. C. 

Chamberlain cke Ransdell Swanson 
mer Jones, N. Mex. 
Culberson King Robinson Underwood 
ay McKellar 5 Walsh, Mass. 
rry Myers Smith, Ariz. Walsh, Mont. 
Harris Nugent Smith, Ga. 
Harrison į Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—35. 

Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Simmons 
Borah Kendrick Overman Spencer 
Dial Kirby Owen Stanley 
mige La Follette Penrose Trammell 
Fall Lenroot Phelan Wadsworth 
Fletcher McCumber Phipps Watson 
Glass Moses Poindexter Williams 
Gore New Sherman Wolcott 
Johnson, Calif. Newberry Shields 


So Mr. Saoor’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
10918) to provide revenue and encourage domestic industries 
by the elimination, through the assessment of special duties, 
of unfair foreign competition, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Finance, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert: 

That when used in this act— 


The word “person” shall include individuals, partnerships, corpo- 
rations, and associations. 


The term purchase price“ shall mean the price or amount paid 
‘or purchased merchandise as packed ready for shipment 


his agent or representative in the United States, having been fixed or 
RES Sines: at the time of or prior te the exportation of the mer- 
chandise. 


The term “United States” shall mean the United States and ef 
Territory or place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, except the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the islands ef Guam and he Virgin Islands, 
and the Isthmian Canal Zone. 

Src. 2. That whenever the purchase price of i rted merchandise, 
dutiable or free, of a kind or class made or produced in the United 
States shall be less than the actual market value thereof, as defined 
in section 3 of an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 3, 1913; or, if there be no such actual market value, 

Whenever the purchase price of said merchandise shall be less than 
the price at the time of e tion for which such merchandise 
shall be sold for exportation to a country other than the United 
States: or in case there is neither said actual market value nor said 
price for exportation; or in case said value or price can not be ascer- 
tained to the satisfaction of the appraising officer, 
purchase price of said merchandise shall be less than the cost of 
production, as prescribed in paragraph L of section 3 of said act of 
October 3, 1913, there shall be levi collected, and paid, in addition 
to the duties, if any, otherwise provided by jaw on such imported 
merchandise a special or dumping duty in the amount of the differ- 
ence between the purchase price and said actual market value, or 


3 


between the purchase ce and said price for exportation to a coun- 
try other than the United States, or between the purchase price and 
said cost of uetion, as the case may be: Provided That such spe- 


cial or dump duty shall not apply to ve A advance in said actual 
market value or in said price for exporta „ a8 the case m: be, 
between the time of purchase and the time of exportation of the 
merchandise. 

Sec. 8. That whenever the selling price of imported merchandi 
dutiable or free, of a kind or class made or produced in the Uni 
States shall be less than the actual market value as defined in said 
section of said act of October 3, 1913, or if there be no such actual 
market value, whenever the selling price of said merchandise shall be 
Jess than the price at the time of exportation for which such merchan- 
dise shall be sold for exportation to a coun other than the United 
States, or in case there is neither said actual market value nor said 

rice for exportation, or said value or price can not be ascertained to 
The satisfaction of the appraising officer, whenever the selling price of 
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said merchandise shall be less than the cost of production, as pre- 
scribed in paragraph L of section 3 of said act of October 3, 1913, there 
shall be levied, collected. and paid, in addition te the duties, if any, 
otherwise provided by law on such imported ndise, a special 
or dumping duty in the amount of the difference between the selling 
price and said actual market value, or between the selling price and 
said price for exportation to a country other than the United States, 
er vie the selling price and cost of production, as the case 
Sec. 4. That if any person selling, shi ping, co 

turing merchandise exported to the United tates 8 
to submit to the inspection of a duly accredited inves’ ting officer of 
the United States, when so requested to do, any or all of his books, 
records, or accounts pertaining to the value or classification of such 
merchandise, then the Secretary of the is hereby empowered 
and dir while such failure or refusal continues, to refuse entr 
into the United States of any goods, wares, or dise 
ar consigned, or manufactured by such person. 

c. 5. That any person who shall, by rebate or concession, or b. 
any other means, directly or 1 effect a reduction or Alinu 
tion of the purchase price or of the 
price or the selling pre of imported 
covered by this act shall be less than the actual market value, or the 
price for exportation, or the cost of production, as the case may be; 
and any on importing said merchandise, or to whom said merchan- 
dise sh be con ed, who shall fail or refuse to submit to the 
inspection of a duly accredited investiga officer of the United 
States, when so requested to do, any or all of his books, records, or 
accounts pertaining to said merchandise, shall upon conviction be fined 
for each offense a sum not exceeding $5,000, or be imprisoned for a 
time not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to appear at the end of the bill which is now being considered. 
I ask to have it read, printed, and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment was read, ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed, as follows: 


Add at end of amendment of the committee the following: 

“That there be levied, assessed, collected, and paid in respect 
of the excess over the sum of $1,000 which any person, associa- 
ration shall give, advance, pay, expend, subscribe, or con- 
e te ing any taxable year for tho oe gerd di- 
— or indirectly, of influencing the nomination or eat of any 
candidate or candidates for nomina or the election or defeat of any 
candidate or candidates for office, or the success or defeat of any propo- 
sition to be voted upon at any primary election or general or s] 
election at which candidates for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives or for United States Senator or presidential electors are to be 
nominated or elected, a tax equal to 1 cent of such excess, such 
expenditures or contributions to include sums in any form contrib- 
uted, subscribed, advanced, expended, paid, or given to or for or against 
such candidate, candidates, or p: tion or to or for pa or other 
political committees or campaign ds, but not to include lawful ex- 
penditures made by such candidates or regular political committees or 
out of such funds of moneys lawfully contributed to them. 

“ Every person, firm, and corporation required by law to make an in- 
come-tax return sball state therein specifically each item and the date 
thereof of all gifts, advances, expenditures, subscriptions, payments, 
and contributions made, and to whom, for the pu of influencing the 
result of such primary and general elections and of all taxes due thereon 
under the provisions of this section. And the treasurer or chairman of 
all State or congressional committees and of all political committees as 
defined in the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910, entitled ‘An act 

roviding for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of in- 
Buenel elections at which Representatives in Congress are elected,” 
and of ail associations or committees o to promote or prevent or 
engaged in promoting or . e the nomination or election of any 
candidate for Member of the House of Representatives or of the Senate 
of the Congress of the United States or for presidential elector or elec- 
tors, within 30 days after the election to be held therefor file 
with the collector for the district where the headquarters or other office 
where such committee or association’ is located, a return stating spe- 
3 all sums of money received, from whom received, and the date 


. or manufac- 
1 fail or refuse 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that during 
the day I shall offer an amendment to the pending bill. I did 
not know that this measure was to be called up this morning 
or I should have prepared an amendment expressing definitely 
the point in mind; but, in substance, it will provide that the 
dumping duty provided for in the pending bill shall not be im- 
posed in any case unless the collector of customs for the port 
at which such imported merchandise is dutiable shall first find 
and determine from the evidence before him that the production, 
manufacture, sale, or distribution of such commodity within the 
United States is not controlled by any corporation, association, 
combination, trust, or conspiracy to create a monopoly in such 
commodity, and that such commodity is not sold in the markets 
of the United States at an unfair or unreasonable price, and 
the burden of proof to establish the foregoing shall be upon the 
importer, and unless the importer shall establish the same said 
dumping duty shall not be imposed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Republican Party, which by 
a strict party vote, or nearly so, has forced this bill on for con- 
sideration, is entitled to the thanks of the country for haying 
on the eve of an election shown that while the hand is still 
that of Esau the voice is nevertheless the voice of Jacob. 

The one thing that for years has characterized the Republican 
Party is its tender solicitude for big money. It still adheres 
to the philosophy that if you take care of big money big money 
will take care of the people. 
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We have in the United States at the present time a condition 
where the consumer is being plucked and robbed to a degree 
that requires no description by me, for the effect of that 
plundering is felt in every household of the land, Undoubtedly 
the condition is largely the result of an actual dearth of pro- 
duction ; but growing out of that primal cause is a speculation 
that begins with the original producer and ends only when the 
product is turned over to the ultimate consumer. Enormous 
profits are being realized not only by the manufacturer but by 
every middleman of the United States. These profits can be 
in part measured by the huge excess-profits taxes collected by 
this Government, and I have no doubt that a very large per- 
centage of excess-profits taxes that are due are never in fact 
returned or collected. The profits can be measured also in the 
rough by the advertising in the great dailies and periodicals of 
the country. The testimony which the Committee on Manu- 
factures has been taking discloses the fact that these adver- 
tisements are now so excessive that they have resulted in the 
increase in the size of publications to a point where the print 
paper of this country has been exhausted and newspapers of 
the smaller kind are being forced out of business because they 
are compelled to pay as high as 16 cents a pound for white 
paper that a few years ago brought 2 cents or 24 cents a pound. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 


yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
Mr. REED. I do. 
Mr. THOMAS. In this connection I suppose the Senator 


noticed in the morning press the statement that the price is 
to be advanced again on the 1st of July. 

Mr. REED. Newspaper proprietors tell the committee that 
advertisements are offered to them, perfectly legitimate in their 
character, in such quantities that they can not print them. 
These advertisenrents are being rejected daily in order to cir- 
cumscribe to some extent the consumption of white paper. This 
influx of advertising has grown up chiefly since the war, and 
it has increased notwithstanding a steady and, in many in- 
stances, a radical advance in advertising rates. The reason 
given is that trade is brisk, prices are high, profits are large, 
and therefore advertising goes on in increasing ratio. 

All this I am citing—and I might hold the floor for hours 
bringing forward similar evidence—to show that to-day, with- 
out using the ugly term of “ profiteering,” profits are being 
made that are excessively large. It is possible to charge the 
prices which realize those profits because there is an actual gap 
between production and consumption. There are not enough 
goods here to supply the market, and there will be no real re- 
lief until the goods are supplied. 

Mr. President, at a time like this, with these conditions con- 
fronting us, the Republican Party by a party vote forces for 
consideration a bill the purpose of which is to preyent the fall 
of prices! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. A bill passed Congress just the other day al- 
lowing paper to come into the United States free of duty up to 
8 cents a pound instead of 5. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator would not charge the 
Republican Party with being guilty of allowing that S-cent 
paper to come in with a view to increasing its price? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. While that is aside from 
what I am talking about and is a detail, I will take it up and 
dispose of it in a few wards. 

Under the tremendous pressure of the newspapers that were 
being starved to death, a bill was passed permitting paper to 
come into the United States free of duty up to the value of 8 
cents a pound; but the statement was made at the time that 
the only effect of the bill was to let in the paper which had 
previously come in free, that the price had gone up on paper 
to above 5 cents, and that the result of the tariff duty was 
to keep out paper which formerly had come in free. But the 
bill did not go far enough. The bill ought to have admitted all 
paper free of duty, of whatsoever price, because all paper, ex- 
cept some of the very highest classes used for only limited 
purposes, is made out of the same raw material substantially 
as newsprint paper, and if we would let all of it come in we 
would be better able to supply the demand which is now made 
for newsprint paper. 

What has that to do with this case? This bill applies to 
everything. We have to-day a shortage of shoes. Men are 
paying $18 and $20 for shoes who used to get the same shoes 
made in the same factories for from $5 to $7. We have a short- 
age of clothing. Men are paying $100 to $150 for a tailor-made 


suit who used to pay $50 and $65 for the same suit, What I 
have said of these two items applies everywhere. 

Under such conditions what could be better for the Ameri- 
can people than to have that sort of a market speedily broken 
up? What would tend more to break it up than to have the 
goods of foreign countries brought here and sold so that these 
enormous prices could no longer be extorted from our people? 

In order to take care of the manufacturers of the United 
States, who have been making profits beyond the dreams of 
Creesus, you propose to shut the American citizen off from the 
only possible source of supply that will enable him to get 
decent prices. It is the old story of the Republican Party still 
bowing at the shrine of Mammon and still willing to rob the 
consumers of the United States for the benefit of a few over- 
rich producers. 

That is all I want to say this morning. 
thing to say later on. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I filed what is called the 
minority report on this bill, and, while it bears my signature 
and none other, I am authorized to state that it expresses the 
views of several of the minority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Hence, while it is ostensibly the objection of a single 
member, it is actually that of several others. 

I endeavored in that report to outline as concisely as possible 
what seemed to be the chief objectionable features of this 
proposal. Briefly stated, the object of the bill is to prevent 
the importation into the United States of goods which seem- 
ingly command a price below that which is asked or which 
can be obtained for the same goods in the country of exporta- 
tion; and it is designed, therefore, as stated by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], to protect American manufacturers 
from foreign competition, upon the theory that the practice 
known us dumping is a species of unfair competition which 
may result in injury of a very serious nature to our domestic 
production. 

It is ostensibly prompted by the enactment of a similar 
measure in Canada and aimed principally at manufacturers in 
the United States. The very fact, however, that Canada has 
seen fit to enact such legislation indicates that the American 
manufacturers have been doing to Canada, or propose to do to 
Canada, the very thing which the bill is designed to prevent 
as regards Canada and other competitive nations; and that, 
of course, must assume that we have been practicing, or are 
practicing, unfair competition against other nations, therehy 
provoking retaliatory legislation, of which this is a part. 

But, Mr. President, I am inclined to the belief that this is 
one of a series of pending measures of an economic character 
that is designed to fasten ultimate and complete prohibition 
against the possibility of competition with American produc- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think, in justice to those who 
are listening to the Senator, he ought to say that it affects no 
importations if the goods are sold to American merchants or 
importers at the same price at which similar goods are sold in 
any other country. It affects only those goods which are sold 
in this country at a lower price than that at which they are 
sold in other countries. In other words, I know the Senator is 
well aware of the practice which Germany has exercised in 
the past 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and I am also well aware of the prac- 
tices we have exercised against Germany in the past. 


I shall have some- 


Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of this particular bill now. 
Mr. THOMAS. So am I. 
Mr. SMOOT. Wherever the goods have been sold, Mr. Presi- 


dent, at a less price than that at which they are sold in other 
countries, it is generally for the purpose of unloading a surplus 
amount which they may have on hand at less than cost, or else 
to destroy an American industry, and that has generally been 
the case in the past. I could stand here all day and cite cases 
where Germany has destroyed American industries through 
just that very same practice. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know what is the ostensible basis of the 
bill, and it has just been very clearly stated by the Senator 
from Utah. But in the administration of this bill every manu- 
facturer or seller of American goods, apprehensive of foreign 
competition, will invoke and seek to apply the inhibitory clauses 
of the bill to all importations of goods of a similar character, 
thus causing an investigation, and pending the investigation; 
which, of course, involves a hearing, the importer, notwith- 
standing he does not come within the provisious of the bill at 
all, may be very seriously crippled, perhaps ruined, as a result 
of the investigation, because goods are purchased, either from 
domestic or from foreign manufacturers, for but one purpose, 
and that is for resale, and generally speaking for rapid resale, 
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It is the utilization of an apprehension for the purpose of plac- 
ing a conditional embargo upon foreign importations, both as 
to their purchase and as to their sale, and both of which inci- 
dents can be invoked against the same line of goods or the same 
importations. 

That is bad enough; but the serious and far-reaching objec- 
tion to the measure is that, under the guise of preventing 
injury to American manufacturers, it abolishes the free list, 
or tends in that direction; and if that be true, then the bill 
should be rejected without regard to the existence of any 
danger which it seeks to obviate. 

Now, let us see. I call attention to sections 2 and 8 of the 
bill, the first relating to the purchase price, the second to the 
selling price. Section 2 provides 

That whenever the purchase price of imported merchandise dutiable 
or free of a kind or class made or 33 in the United States 
shall be less than the actual market yalue thereof as defined in section 
3 of an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, approved 
October 3, 1913. 

Section 3 uses the same language, reading: 

That whenever the selling price of imported merchandise dutiable 

rodu in the United States shall 
be 5 tien 8 pe Seamed in tr section of said 
act of October 3, 1913. 

Goods which have been exempted from the operation of 
every tariff law that Congress ever enacted, goods which have 
sometimes appeared upon, sometimes have been absent from, 
the free list, goods which the trade experiences of this country 
have demonstrated should remain upon the free list, become 
subject to the embargo proposed by the bill the instant any 
‘American manufacturer or rival dealer desires to place obstacles 
in the way of imported goods of the same character. The pro- 
cedure through which the administration of the bill is effected 
provides that— 

There shall be levied, collected, and paid, in addition to the duties, 
if any, otherwise provided by law on such imported merc a 
special or dumping duty in the amount of the difference between the 
purchase ace and said actual market value, or between the purchase 
rice and said price for exportation to a country other an the 

nited States— 

And so forth. And in the other section that— 


„ an id, in addition to the duties, if 
3 plat Wb 1 — Pevi imported merchandise, a § 
cial or dumping duty in the amount of the ‘erence between the $ 
price and said actual market value. 

The law is drawn, in other words, upon the principle that the 
old darkey set his coon trap, to “ketch em comin’ an’ gwine.” 
John Smith imports a line of goods either dutiable or free. His 
competitor here says that the purchase price is less than the 
purchase price of the same goods at the orignal home market, 
but he may also say that the selling price is less than the sell- 
ing price here or the selling price in the country of exportation, 
and he may well ask, therefore, that the duty which is levied 
as a penalty upon the purchase and the duty which is levied 
as a penalty upon the selling shall both be eollected from the 
unfortunate individual who has the temerity to import goods 
into this country for the very legitimate purpose of making a 
profit in his business. 

Mr. President, we are going mad, it seems to me, in our 
proposed legislation consequent upon the war, as we did in 
our legislation during the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator in referring to section 2 
of the bill, which relates to the country where the goods are 
purchased, knows that that is the purchase price of imported 
merchandise, while section 3 has reference to the selling price of 
imported merchandise. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and my contention is that both sections 
can be applied to the same importation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator so stated. Section 3 
applies to agents of importers, goods being shipped from a for- 
eign country to an agent in New York or any other place in the 
United States. The goods are not sold to them at all. The 
goods belong to the foreign manufacturer, and they are only 
held here by the agent for the sale in the United States and 
following importation. This provision simply means that where 
they are imported direct the law shall apply, or where the agent 
in the United States sells the goods that have been sent him as 
agent of the foreign manufacturer, then it shall apply. It is 
4mpossible to have both sections apply to the one sale of goods. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied that that is the Senator's con- 
struction of the bill, and I am satisfied that unless that were his 
construction he would not have reported it favorably. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course not. 

Mr. THOMAS. So Iam not in any way attempting to criticize 
the position which the Senator occupies and has occupied regard- 
ing the bill, but I have known of a great many statutes in my 


and for other purposes,” 


time which have been enacted with a clear purpose and object in 
view in the administration of which great disappointments have 
resulted. 

I was referring, when interrupted, to the tendency to enact ill- 
advised and ill-considered legislation in this postwar period, 
and in the absence very largely of adequate and satisfactory 
information. You will recall, sir, that during the war every 
bill of any consequence introduced in Congress recited in its 
preamble or somewhere in the body of the bill that its purpose 
was the more effectual and vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Now, these bills of an economic character are designed upon 
their face, or in the discussions accompanying and following 
their consideration in committee, on the ground that they are 
necessary for safeguarding American industry against the in- 
evitable and immediate consequences of the termination of the 
war, 

Mr. President, the country has been flooded with literature 
and with assurances of other sorts of the accumulation in other 
great manufacturing countries of enormous quantities of mer- 
chandise designed for the American market, about to be im- 
ported, and which upon arrival will be sold at ruinous competi- 
tive prices. It is that bugaboo, that element of the distorted 
imagination, which lies at the basis of this bill and of the dye 
bill and of every one of the so-called popgun tariff bills that have 
been passed by the House and sent over here for consideration. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator I should like 
to inguire if the pending bill was submitted to the Tariff Com- 
mission for its views and recommendation? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, it was; and I have here, if the Senator 
desires to see it, a copy of their report. 

Mr. REED. On the bill as now amended? 

Mr. THOMAS. Upon the bill, not upon the bill as now 
amended. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. I will say to the Senator from. Missouri 
that the Tariff Commission is virtually the author of the meas- 
ure; that is, they drew the provisions of the bill as amended, at 
my request. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; they drew the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that the Tariff Commission sug- 
gested that this legislation should be passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; they did not do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to be misunderstood. They did 
not do that. I understood the Senator from Missouri to ask 
whether their attention had been called to the bill. 

I wish to say to the Senator that at my request the bill was 
drawn by the Tariff Commission—that is, with the exception of 
a few amendments that were offered to it in committee by my- 
self before reporting it to the Senate—but the principle of the 
bill and the substance of it were the result of a request made by 
me of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. REED. What I want to ascertain is whether the Tariff 
Commission sponsors this legislation, 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; it is not permitted under the law to 
sponsor any legislation. 

Mr. REED. Does it recommend it? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is not permitted to recommend any, and 
has not recommended this measure. It made a report, at the 
request of the House committee, and that report I have just 
handed to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator, and I will examine the 
report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I venture the assertion, with- 
out any hesitation, that there is no surplus stock of manufac- 
tured goods anywhere in the world outside of the United States. 
The manufacturing countries of the worid are the United States, 
Canada, Japan, England, France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and 
probably some others. It is those nations which furnish the 
1,600,000,000 human beings in the world with the manufac- 
tured necessities of life, and in every one of them the war has 
not only dislocated but resulted in a practical suspension of 
their ordinary and essential functions. This was inevitable. 
The machinery engaged in the manufacture of merchandise for 
the world in those countries, every one of which was involved 
in the war, was for the most part mobilized and converted into 
the production of munition supplies. That is true of all of 
them—textile manufacturers, metal manufacturers, chemical 
manufacturers, and production of all sorts. Even the products 
of the mines were diverted from their legitimate channels to 
those of war, and at the same time some 20,000,000 producers, 
the young men of all those nations, were either entirely with- 
drawn from the ayenues of production and placed in the ranks 
or else they were mobilized also for the necessary production of 
war material of all sorts, 
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Moreover, the obtaining of raw materials for manufacture for 
commercial purposes outside of the United States was almost 
completely suspended, and here, after we entered the war, they 
were diverted for the most part into military channels. To 
contend, therefore, that England er France or Germany or 
Japan, which is a new specter upon the protectionists’ horizon, 
is so encumbered with the good things of the world as to in- 
duce the owners of this merchandise to seek the great American 
market would be a hallucination, if it were not a deliberate 
conspiracy. What greater boon to-day could befall the people 
of the Uflited States than the importation to it of millions upon 
millions of dollars’ worth of clothing, of foodstuffs, and of all 
the other items that go to make up modern civilized life? What 


a terrible calamity it would be to the people of the United | 


States, in other words, if foreign competition resulted in a re- 
duction of prices to the consumers in America! 

Instead of prohibiting it we should welcome it with out- 
stretched arms, and thereby mitigate to some degree the condi- 
tions to which the Senator from Missouri has just directed the 
attention of the Senate. Of course, I would not, any more than 
uny other American, care to see such a situation prolonged to 
the extent of menacing the existence of American industries, 
but these are able to take care of themselves, their statements 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The business of dumping is not peculiar to Germany. During 
the discussions in the Senate of the provisions of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, and upon the floor of the House as well, the atten- 
tion of the country was called time after time to the sale in 
foreign markets of American goods at percentages and prices 
enormously below those which were required to be paid by 
American consumers. 

Mr. REED. And it was defended on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; defended as an economic necessity, and 
due, of course, to the production of more goods than the domestic 
market could consume, 

I recall, Mr. President, reading during those days of the im- 
portation from Europe to America of a line of cheap watches 
which the importers were able to sell to the American consumer, 
after paying freight twice across the Atlantic, for less than a 
similar article manufactured by the same institution could be 
secured for here. I do not defend that practice; I never did; 
but I am unable, Mr. President, to see wherein practices which 
we doubtless taught our competitors, and which certainly did 
exist in certain lines of industry, notably in the dye industry, 
and by the connivance of the textile manufacturers of the 
United States, should be used at this time as an argument for 
legislation, based, as I say, upon conditions of which we know 
practically nothing beyond the fact that the menace which lies 
at the basis of it is much more imaginary than real. 

Now, Mr. President, when you take this antidumping bill, and 
consider also the embargo features of the dye bill—both of which 
are unique pieces of protective legislation, both of which are 
prohibitory in their character, under neither of which can the 
jovernment of the United States obtain any revenue, but which 
in their operation will continue war prohibitive conditions—we 
ure driven to one conclusion, namely, that the manufacturers 
of the United States have discovered, through their enjoyment 
of absolute prohibition under war conditions a most unique 
method, throngh legislation, of continuing those conditions in 
times of peace; and by subStituting licenses and antidumping 
features, which are but the entry of the head of the camel into 
the protection tent, those methods of so-called protection will 
ulimately become substitutes for tariff duties. 

Why not? If importations can be stopped at the port of 
reception, or if before they are permitted to cross the sea a 
license must be secured from some bureau down here in Wash- 
ington, or, what is better, if permission must be obtained from 
an embargo commissioner, what is the use of a system of pro- 
tective tariffs? Why not do away with tariffs? They do not 
bring much to the Government, anyway, when they are too high; 
their administration is complicated and sometimes difficult, 
sometimes ineffectual. Constant legislation is had either to 
reduce or to expand them. They never have been permanently 
established. 

If our Republican friends carry the next election, they will 
not “do a thing” to the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill. ‘They 
are whetting their chops now over the anticipatory blessings 
that are to come from a change of administration. They are 


already proposing, in addition to these special features of pro- 
tection, a line of duties for so-called war industries that will 
make poor old Aldrich turn over in his grave if he hears of 
them; and all upon the phantom apprehension that the com- 
petitive manufacturing nations of the world, with untold mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of goods piled up upon the wharves of the 


ports of Europe, will invade the markets of the United States 
and accomplish what the military power of Germany failed to do, 

Mr. REED, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. And if the Senator from Colorado will permit a 
Suggestion, at the very time that they are telling us that these 
vast quantities of goods are piled up and ready to be dumped 
in America, they are telling us that Europe is starving to death 
and freezing to death, and that the people of the Old World 
have neither clothing nor shoes nor food; and yet they would- 
have us believe that there are vast quantities of ise 
there unconsumed and ready to be shipped to this country and 
sold at ridiculously low prices. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; Mr. President, the suggestion of the 
Senator from Missouri is a most apt one. One or the other of 
these positions can not be correct, for otherwise the manu- 
facturers of Europe are far more heartless than our manufac- 
turers were eyer charged with being, because they are permit- 
ting their own people to suffer for the necessities of life in order 
that they may flood the American markets with their goods, 

Mr. REED, And sell them cheaply. 

Mr. THOMAS. And sell them cheaply, so cheaply, indeed, 
that the great monopolies of America will be ruined if those 
goods are permitted to come. 

Oh, Mr. President, I have the highest respect for my associ- 
ates upon the committee; I have no intention, even indirectly, 
of impeaching their sincerity in the consideration and support 
of this and kindred measures. I can only account for their 
state of mind, however, by assuming that they have blindly ac- 
cepted the representations which have been made by the 
beneficiaries of these proposed measures and would hasten 
legislation before this session of Congress adjourns lest panie 
and ruin and bankruptcy overwhelnr the country between now 
and the occurrence of the next Presidential election. 

The report of the Tariff Commission is confined priricipally 
to a discussion of the operations of the Canadian measure, which 
is both condemned and approved by Canadians interested in its 
operation. It is said that other countries have also enacted anti- 
dumping legislation, but the only other instance which is dis- 
cussed in the report of the commission is that of Australia. I 
am in receipt of a copy of a telegram, dated the 24th day of 
April last, regarding the proposed Balfour dumping bill in 
Great Britain, which I will read: 


ign and Do- 
m m. „ four 1, 

and prevent dumping. has Deen cen ney a tendon 5 5 — — 
0 . 

Great Britain was in the war much longer than we, but she 
seems to be recovering her commercial equilibrum much more 
rapidly than is the United States. Doubtless her commercial 
agencies have long ago satisfied themselves that the evils sought 
to be remedied by this sort of legislation were more imaginary 
than actual. Whatever the reason may be, however, I can not 
but believe that the action of the British House of Commons 
upon this subejct is wise and will prove to be so by the passage 
of events. 

I had occasion yesterday in discussing the bill relating to the 
dyestuffs industry, which claims to need an embargo in order 
to protect it against German dye competition, to direct atten- 
tion to the economic condition of the German people and also 
to the economic features of the treaty in order to establish my 
contention that competition from German sources in the dye 
industry for the next few years is an economic and physical 
impossibility. I then pointed out also that the amount of Ger- 
man dyes on hand was not only insufficient to meet the de- 
mands, but that, because of that fact, England and France had 
both repealed their embargoes against German dyestuffs and 
were anxious to get them. 

One has but to read in the magazines and in the dispatches 
day after day what the economic and political conditions of 
Germany are to form a perfectly sane and, I think, sound 
opinion regarding the condition of that unhappy people. The 
Saturday Evening Post, which I bought this morning, centains 
an article upon the subject from the pen of Will Irwin, who I 
do not think can be accused of any bias toward Germany, who 
represents this paper in Europe, and who says, among other 
things, in an article from his pen which appears in that 
magazine: 

The general statements heard all last winter to the effect that Ger- 
many was working while the rest ef us struck and lonfed, that she 
was piling up goods to flood our markets, circulate no longer. The 


allied council has somewhat tardily realized that Germany can never 
pay the bill unless she is granted raw materials and fed. 
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I might pause here to emphasize the fact that the textile 


manufacturers in Germany are without raw materials. She 
was our third best customer for them before the war. My 
recollection is that our annual exports of cotton to Germany 
prior to 1914 were about $150,000,000. She has not the credit 
nor the goods to exchange for that cotton to-day. If she had, I 
should like the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SatirH] to consider 
what a calamity it would be to the cotton producers of Dixie 
if they were compelled to accept German goods in exchange for 
cotton at 50 cents a pound. But she has them not. Neither has 
she the money, for the character of money now in Germany is 
also mentioned by this author: 


The allied council has somewhat tardily realized that Germany can 
never pay the bill unless she is granted raw materials and fed; and 
the allied council is educating the public in order to get opinion back 
of certain measures that will be resisted by private interests, But 
from the American newspapers I cull here and there one kind of general 
statement which gives a most untrue picture of German life and con- 
ditions to-day. It has to do with prices in Berlin. For example, an 
American manufacturer, back from a nying: trip, announced to the re- 
porters that living was cheap in Berlin; he had bought there an ex- 
cellent r of shoes for $4, which couldn’t be done at home. I have 
seen other paragraphs to the same effect. And it might be just as 
joe to set forth here what $4 American means to the average 
zerman. 

The mark is at present worth about a cent sometimes a few mills 
more, sometimes a few mills less. It used to be worth a quarter, 
And the only fair test of living conditions is what a mark is worth to 
a German, 

From the point of view of one who has an American income the 
situation is a kind of nightmare comedy, best illustrated by the present 
happy situation of our 3 of the Rhine about Coblenz. The hum- 
blest American doughboy gets $33 a month, with free board, lodging, 
clothes, and medical attendance. Reenlisted men, noncommissioned 
officers, and those who perraro special services on the side get more, 
Probably the average soldier in the army of occupation gets somewhat 
more than $40 a month over and above the necessities of life. In 
February the paymaster’s department set the official rate of 3 
at 100 marks to the dollar, An income of $40 a month became 4,000 
marks a month. Let us say for the sake of easy calculation that 
the average pay of the enlisted men and noncoms” is 50,000 marks a 
ear—which is not far from the fact. Probably no salaried German 
n our zone of occupation gets as much. The ere salary of a 
German, official in that region is, I believe, only 12,000 marks a year. 

Fifty thousand marks a year is the interest, at the conservative rate 
of 5 per cent, on 1,000,000 marks—and our doughboy has food, clothes, 
and lodgings thrown in.. By this calculation we may behold the 
Ameroc force as it appears to the natives of Coblenz—an army of 
millionaires! And so they deport themselves. In such a situation as 
now confronts Germany the rise in prices 92 Ungers far behind 
the fall in the exchange value of money. For a long time the price of 
diamonds in carat Heat Coblenz was about $100 a carat. Doughboy 
report has it— 
is about $500 a carat. Whereupon they all sayed or borrowed, and 
invested in diamonds. When they bought rings for themselves they 
wore them, When they bought rings for the giris at home they wore 
them also—on their little ngora: Nowadays as the drill sergeant 
commands “ Carry arms!" a blinding glitter runs along the line. 

Translating commodities back into American terms, a good razor costs 
30 cents; a string of real amber beads for your girl, one to two dollars ; 
a walking stick, from 10 cents to $1; a bottle of champagne, 40 cents. 


That last item arouses recollections of the most pleasing 
and delightful character. 


As a result of strikes and favoring Government measures working- 
men's wages have been steadily advanced since the armistice. A com- 
mon laborer now gets 2 marks an hour, a skilled mechanic 3} marks 
or sometimes 4. he 44-hour week is now universal. Therefore the 
laborer, if he has steady employment, earns 88 marks a week; the 
skilled workman, 154 to 176 marks a week. To get American values 
calculate the mark as a cent. 

As I have explained in the previous article, all food except game 
and poultry is theoretically rationed in Germany—and only theoreti- 
cally. The people will not abide by the Government system of ration- 
ing, which is below the starvation line, anyway, and the Government 
has not the machinery of enforcement. 

* * * * a * * 


To get our basis of comparison, then, let us take a common laborer 
with steady work. He earns at most 88 marks a week. Ignoring his 
necessary expense for Government-rationed bread, for rent, for fuel, 
for transportation if he lives far from his work, his week's pay will get 
1 pound of butter at 35 marks, 1 Ree of sugar at 16 marks, 2 pounds 
of beef at 12 marks a pound, and 6 eggs. ead the ini ap Y ces in 
your morning newspaper, figure the total cost in current American 
money of a pound of butter, a pound of sugar, 2 pounds of beef and 
6 eggs, and you find what a laborer’s weekly salary means in Berlin. 

* + * . $ > * 


said a German, our middle class at 


“Speaking economically,” 
Part, through speculation and 


this — 3 is tending to disappear. 

raft, are rising into the economic upper class; most of the rest are 
‘fading back into the economic lower class,” For a great part of the 
middle class, lacking the weapon of the strike, is in bad straits. 
Stenographers, for campe get now 400 to 600 marks a month. The 
lowest of these salaries is a few marks a month better than the earn- 
ings of the common laborer; the highest, lower than that of the 
skilled mechanic, 

Of course, Mr. President, payment of a workman in marks 
as compared with the payment of a workman in dollars gives 
an apparent great advantage to the former; but when you 
consider that it is impossible for him, owing to the difference 
in exchange, to earn a decent livelihood except for Government 
help, and that Government help is possible only through an 
enormous swelling of the national debt, which not only in- 
creases the necessary annual expenditures of the Government 


what truth I know not—that the New York price. 


but also tends ultimately to make that burden absolutely un- 
bearable should the debt ever be redeemed, or should the 
attempt be made to redeem it, in gold, the effect upon the 
industrial morale of the people can be well imagined; and 
when to that you add the further reflection that practically. 
every dollar of profit made by these institutions must go to 
pay the allied indemnities, the total amount of which will not 
be fixed until the Ist day of May, 1921, how is it possible for 
the manufacturer or the laborer or any other subject of the 
Empire to continue to possess those elements of enterprise, that 
selfish enlightenment, which prompt men to work for gain? 

If every dollar made by the people of the South had been 
taken from them by the Government of the United States as 
a penalty for their throwing the country into civil war in 
1861, or, to be more precise, if such a penalty had been im- 
posed upon the southern people as a part of the reconstruction 
scheme, the South to-day would be as poor and as desolate 
us it was when Lee surrendered his army at Appomattox, for 
production rests upon the ambition of the individual. In its 
last analysis it means the desire of that individual to improve 
his condition; and if such improvement is impossible, regardless 
of his efforts to that end, there is no incentive for his exerting 
himself at all. Hence the lack of what might be called indus- 
trial morale from one end of the former Empire of Germany 
to the other. ; 

I think I have read enough from this article to indicate its 
general tenor. Senators who desire to pursue it further will 
find it one of the most interesting contributions to the subject 
that have so far appeared in print in America. So the buga- 
boo of dumpage, when applied to Germany, has not even the 
substantive proportions of a nightmare. 

Now, let us take France. The war rested more heavily upon 
France than any other nation engaged in it, certainly any 
other western nation, Belgium not excepted, The French occu- 
pied territory was denuded of everything of a material charac- 
ter that the Germans could carry off or destroy. They did not 
content themselves with that, for they forcibly deported a great 
percentage of the population. They flooded the mines, thereby 
demonstrating that the German war of 1914 was a war of com- 
mercial as well as of political conquest. The French people— 
men, women, and children—were enlisted for the war, and pro- 
duction was necessarily limited to the barest necessities of life. 
The exports from Fratice since the war have been practically 
negligible. The great disproportion between her exports and 
her imports has presented to her people perhaps the most 
serious financial problem that has so far arisen from the war, 
In southern France there is an excess of wines and liquors, 
They can not very well be dumped upon the shores of the 
United States, nor, even if the provisions of the Volstead law 
were modified to the extent demanded from some sources, could 
they come here. Her silks, if she had any, would find competi- 
tion in the mills of America, which are able to-day to manufac- 
ture a better quality at a lower price. It certainly can not be 
contended, therefore, that we are confronted with the danger 
of dumpage from France, 

Italy was not so badly treated; but Italy’s unfortunate lack 
of coal and of raw materials has so badly crippled her produc- 
tive activities that she is to-day upon the very border of na- 
tional bolshevism. Only a day or two ago it was announced 
that the Italian Government proposed to put an inhibition upon 
the use of gasoline in passenger automobiles because of the lack 
of gasoline for actually necessary purposes in that Kingdom, 
There is no danger of dumping from there. 

Belgium is doing better than any of the other allies in the 
war. She has had fewer labor disturbances. She has rallied 
to the new conditions of the nation more universally than any 
other people suffering from the war. Her manufactories are 
showing signs of productive activity and her coal mines are 
working full blast, But, Mr. President, Belgium was never a 
serious competitor with America except in glass and one or 
two other commodities. 

In 1913, when the Finance Committee had the Underwood 
bill under consideration, the glass manufacturers of the United 
States insisted that a reduction of the duties they were then 
enjoying would put them out of business; and on paper they 
came very near proving it, Their competitor was Belgium, 
where enormous quantities of glass were made with cheap 
labor, and whose:expansion would in all probability overwhelm 
the American market under a low rate of duty. Congress 
passed the measure, however, without change, and it is a singu- 
lar fact that very soon afterwards the glass manufacturers of 
the United States began to pay dividends. No tariff was ever 


yet reduced, and certainly no tariff was ever lowered, without 
confronting the assurance that it meant grave injury and pos- 
sible destruction to the business, 
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England, the greatest manufacturer of all, is exporting some 
goods. She is exporting a great many articles of merchandise 
to the United States. She is restoring her lines of international 
traffic, and supplying some of her old customers with much- 
needed articles. But, Mr. President, any excess of imports from 
Great Britain to this country is due to our very impolitic treat- 
ment of the dye situation, and results in the importation into 
America of vast quantities of shirtings, dyed with German dyes, 
and which the American market for shirtings inexorably de- 
mands, tariff or no tariff. They are not sending them here 
at low prices. I ordered a couple of shirts a few days ago. 
Two shirts in these days is about all a man of ordinary income 
can afford, one to wear while the other is in the wash. I 
ordered. two very cheap shirts, and by cheap shirts I mean 
shirts which at prevailing prices were of ordinary character. 
They will cost me $6.50 apiece. I am inclined to think, from 
the looks of the material, that they will be made of imported 
shirtings, carrying German dyes in all probability. That sort 
of dumping does not make me feel very comfortable, if it is 
dumping. 

Mr. President, the proponents of this bill, in my judgment, will 
be unable to specify the importation in quantity of goods from 
any other country since the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr, THOMAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had time, I would specify to the Senator; 
and if he does not object—and I do not think he will, as 2 o’elock 
is nearly here—I wish to say that if it were not for what I 
will call the danger—because I consider it danger—of the im- 
portation of aeroplanes from England at this particular time, 
which, to my mind, would unquestionably close the concerns 
manufacturing aeroplanes in this country, there would be no 
particular necessity for the immediate passage of this antidump- 
ing bill. I think the Senator was in the Chamber when I called 
it up a few days ago and made that statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I was in New York on that occasion. 
May I ask the Senator a question right there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it not a fact that this aeroplane situation 
developed after this bill had reached the Senate and was under 
consideration ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS, The first time I ever heard of it was in con- 
nection with this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we knew of that. 
situation before the bill was ever reported to the Senate. The 
propaganda for the selling of aeroplanes in America developed, 
however, about the time we were considering this bill in the 
committee. I would like, of co , to save our manufacture 
of aeroplanes in the United States, if possible. I recognize that 
the importation of goods into the United States now is increas- 
ing each month. During the month of February of this year 
there was an increase of 100 per cent as compared with the im- 
portation of goods in the same month last year. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator approve of that? 
not glad of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say, even if the Senator had not 
asked the question, that I am not objecting to the importation 
ef any goods where they are imported regularly, but we have a 
ease in hand here, and I do not know but that if some action is 
not taken the manufacture of aeroplanes in this country will 
cease for a number of years to come. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah if he 
does not believe that the aeroplane question could be satisfac- 
torily taken care of through a separate bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will say to the Senator that that could 
be done. I have not any doubt about it at all. But I do not 
want to have it understood that I am opposed in any way to 
an antidumping law. I think, Mr. President, if we go into this 
far enough I can demonstrate beyond the question of a doubt 
that it is necessary for the future development of our industries 
in this country, and the industries of the country would have 
been a great deal better off, and I think the dyestuffs bill 
never would have been before the Senate of the United States 
at this time, if we had had a real antidumping law in effect in 
the years past. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I desire further to ask the 
Senator if he does not believe that it would be good policy to 
recommit this bill to the Committee on Finance, with instruc- 
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tions to hold hearings, in order that we may ascertain the facts 
in connection with the manufacture of goods throughout the 
entire world, so far as they can be obtained, so that when the 
matter is finally considered by the Senate we will have some- 
thing concrete upon which to base our conclusions? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s suggestion would be a wise one 
if we did not know already that the provisions of the bill do 
not affect the regular channels of trade in any way, shape, or 
form; I mean the honest channels of trade. When I say the 
honest channels of trade I expect the Senator immediately to 
think of the exportation of American goods to foreign countries 
where they have been sold in the past for less than the prices 
at which they were sold in this country. But in many of the 
countries to-day that can not be done, because of the very fact 
that they have protected themselves through antidumping 
legislation. I want America to protect itself; and I will say, 
now that with the lack of goods in the world—and I say the 
world because I think that there is even a lack of them in the 
United States—if we produce enough of them in the United 
States competition itself will bring the price down to a reason- 
able figure. But with that lack of goods I do not think there 
is very much immediate danger. I take the same position as 
that taken by the Senator from Colorado, that as long as there 
is a shortage of goods in the world there is not very much 
chance of any country undertaking to dump any great quantity 
or any number of lines of goods in the United States. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. the Senator from Colorado for his 
courtesy, I send the following amendment to the desk and ask 
to have it printed. It proposes to amend the pending bill by 
striking out the title and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

An act to perpetuate existing high prices and to encourage monopoly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


BENEFICIARIES OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I ask unanmous consent that 
the Senate take up the bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for vocational rehabilitation and 
return to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from 
the military or naval forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, as amended by the act of 
July 11, 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not lead to any debate? 

Mr. KENYON. I think not. I will state that all there is in- 
volved in the bill is an amendment to the vocational rehabilita- 
tion act for the benefit of soldiers, increasing the amount for 
the maintenance of a soldier without dependents from $80 to 
$100 and of a soldier with dependents from $100 to $120. 

While I say it increases the amounts, it is optional with the 
Vocational Board as to whether to allow that much. That is 
all there is to it. The bill has passed the House unanimously, 
There are a number of injured soldiers who want to take the 
vocational training who can not do so because the amounts 
allowed are not sufficient in certain cases to pay their expenses, 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the bill may go over until I may. 
have an opportunity to examine it. I want to be certain, and 
I suppose the Senator would, of course, like to be certain, that 
the men may obtain through this Vocational Board enough to 
properly sustain them in every reasonable way, but not enough 
above the ordinary payments they would receive through their 
regular employment if or when well and at work, so that some 
men might take advantage and, instead of shirking, they might 
be working with those who are patriotically laboring in pro- 
duction for those who are not to be helped by the Vocational 
Board. I want men who, when well and able to work, will help 
in production rather than take advantage of the higher rate of 
pay accorded by a grateful Government to those who are in 
real need. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not believe it is exactly an eleemosynary 
institution to help the men who have been disabled in this war 
to whom we are trying to give some chance in lines of industry 
which will prepare them to make a living. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I will state that the original bill provides that this 
act can only be extended to those who, on account of their 
physical injuries, can not pursue their original lines of work. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have been informed, 
and I wish to look it up a little, that some of the physicians 
who are getting $3 for each examination they make of thesé 
soldiers, and others, are passing them up for aid, examining 
them and reexamining them, for higher pay, and so forth, with- 
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out any seeming cause except, perhaps, the $3 the examiner 
gets. Those, of course, are not true soldiers, and it does not 
speak well for the profession, but I understand that until we 
can rid the Government of the employment of at least some of 
those persons we had better be a little careful how we raise the 
allowance. 

Mr. KENYON. Had we better cease taking care of these 
Soldiers because there may be a few unworthy doctors? 

Mr. WARREN. By no means; but there is no reason because 
of the feeling in this country of gratitude to the soldiers, which 
you and I intensely feel, why we should entertain a line of 
some almost deadbeats, who have only in mind the grand old 
flag provided they can get under it an appropriation or a living 
without honest endeayor and action. 

Mr. KENYON. Let us get rid of those deadbeats. 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. KENYON. But do not let the deadbeats affect justice 
to the soldiers. 

Mr. WARREN. No; not by any means. I expect to look up 
the matter very soon. There are a few matters in connection 
with the sundry civil appropriation bill which is now in the 
House under debate, which bill does not bear perhaps directly 
upon these salaries or allowances, but it does in some particu- 
lars bear yery forcibly upon the general subject. 

Mr. KENYON. I shall call up the bill after a reasonable 
time. 

THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 8078. ; 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar products, to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Glass Lodge Simmons 
Borah Gronna McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Grandegee Hale McLean Smith, Ga. 

apper Harding MeNary Smith, Md 
Comer Harris Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Henderson Nugent Smoot 
Cummins Hitchcock Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. P. ge Swanson 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Phipps Thomas 
Elkins Lellogg ittman Trammell 
France Kendrick Ransdell Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Gay eyes Sheppard Warren 
Gerry King Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


VALUE OF COTTON CONTRACTS, 


Mr. COMER. Mr. President, following my discussions of 
March 25, 30, April 1, 3, 17, and 29, regarding the operation 
of the cotton-futures act, pointing particularly to the unre- 
liableness of the exchange values with spot-cotton values and 
the serious loss which comes to the trade from same and point- 
ing out methods of relief in the form of an amendment to the 
Smith-Lever amendment to the cotton-futures act as made in 
March, 1919. To this the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] on April 80 interposed objections and contra reasons, 
and I will now endeavor to clear up his objections to the passage 
of the aniendment and to show that the amendment to the 
Smith-Lever amendment of last year wiil simply help carry out 
the purpose of the entire act. The original Smith-Lever bill 
was enacted because of the serious irregularities practiced by 
the cotton exchanges in contract cotton manipulations and de- 
liveries, which manipulations made within the law resulted in 
seriously depressing the cotton market and causing great losses 
to legitimate dealers on the exchange, making legitimate busi- 
ness practically impossible. 

It was found that the original Smith-Lever bill did not accom- 
plish the desired results, did not stabilize the value of cotton, 
and the Smith-Lever amendment of March 18, 1919, was inserted 
as a rider on the Agricultural bill and passed exactly like the 
proposed Comer amendment and for the same purpose. In 


other words, the Comer amendment is offered exactly like the 
Smith-Lever amendment of last year, and has for its sole de- 
sign the enabling of the Smith-Lever amendment to accomplish 
the design of the amendment, which was the proper functioning 


of the exchange, stabilizing the exchange cotton contract with 
the spot-cotton price. 

In the address made by the Senator from Louisiana he 
quoted Mr. Butler, president of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, as objecting to the amendment because of its want of 
clarity. I thought Mr. Butler’s objection was correct, and at 
my request the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrrnm] very kindly 
drew the following amendment to the Comer amendment, meet- 
ing 755 Butler's objection and clarifying the proposed amend: 
ment: 


Provided, That not less than one-half of each lot of cotton tendered 
for delivery on, under, or in settlement of a contract for the sale of 
basis middling made under section 5 of the cotton futures act as 
amended by the act sporog March 4, 1919, on any sale after Sep- 
e . ae a Pawan eae of mladiing or above, 

or m n, Air, strie 00 m N good fie 
middling. or middling, = pe e 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspext.] also read into 
the Recorp a letter to Mr. Wannamaker from Mr. Thompson, 
ex-president of the Cotton Exchange of New Orleans, from 
which I quote, in part: 


In times past I haye made a rather close study of the future con- 
tract and I have long since come to the conclusion that its chief and, 
indeed, its only value Hes in the protection it affords buyers and sellers 
of cotton and manufacturers of cotton goods, 

I wish to call the Senator’s particular attention that Mr. 
Thompson states the proper function of an exchange exactly as 
I have asserted all along. I read further: 

When the future contract market functions normally, the owner of 
cotton, pending such time as he can market the same, or, if he be a 
farmer, before he has made the same, can insure himself against loss 
by selling a future contract hedge; the cotton buyer can make forward 
contracts with the spinner before he has any cotton in hand and pro- 
tect himself against loss by buying a future contract hedge; and the 
manufacturer ney make forward contracts for the sale of his product 
before he has cotton in hand or a specific grade contract with spot 
merchant or broker and insure himself against loss by buying a future 
contract hedge. x 

This is exactly what we have urged all along. That is a 
proper function of the cotton exchange. The proper function is 
a hedge, a legitimate hedge, either to buy or sell, which is a 
business proposition. Of course, under this any man can 
speculate if he wishes to, but he ought to speculate- with even 
chances, just like you throw a half dollar in the air and bet 
whether or not it will hit the crack, just as you have done 
many times, but it ought to be an even chance of heads or tails, 
the only advantage being to the best prognosticator of the 
crop, large or small, as to how the supply and demand is 
going to be, successfully diagnosing the futures trade condi- 
tion, either to buy or sell. This is legitimate and properly 
belongs to the best judgment. 

Mr. Thompson says further: 

I am W to the Comer amendment because, in my opinion, it so 
narrows the contract that its effect would be to drive out sellers, 
which would have the effect of running up the prices of the contract 
to abnormal premiums, which in turn would eventually destroy the 
future contract as a trade agency for hedging purposes. If this were 
the case, there would then be no reason for the existence of a future- 
contract market and it would not be tolerated, 

There is where we draw the diverging line between the ex- 
change contention and the effect of the Comer amendment. We 
eontend that the law, amended as proposed, will stabilize the 
market, will make it a real insured hedge, just as he says, and 
beyond that no one proposes to go. The contract will go 
-higher, of course; will promote rather than demote futures 
business; and the futures business will increase and grow in 
favor just as an honest business improves over dishonest 
business, 

The Senator from Louisluna quoted extensively from State 
Senator Percy. I will say that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] told me that Senator Percy was opposed to the 
bill, and I wrote to Senator Percy, who is a friend of mine—I 
am very fond of him—to know about it and inclosed a copy of 
the amendment in my first presentation. His reply was inserted 
in the Recorp by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
with my consent. I think he was very clear on the question. 
But I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Louisiana 
to the closing sentence of Senator Percy's letter: 

However, I do not believe that any grave disaster would result from 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Note that: 

However, I do not believe that any grave disaster would result 
from the adoption of the amendment. 

If that statement is true—and the Senator quoted it from 
him and said he was smart enough to know what he is talk- 
ing about—that contradicts every statement the exchanges 
have made—every one. If that statement is true, if Senator 
Percy has diagnosed the case right—that the amendment is 
not sinister, that it will not hurt the exchange—then I charge 
that the whole argument falls to the ground as a result. 
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The Senator has quoted him as a guide in the matter; he 
has quoted him as one who is competent to guide; and yet he 
says the amendment is not sinister; but in every argument 
the exchanges have made they say the amendment is sinister; 
that it will destroy the cotton exchanges and do great injury 
to the cotton business, That is what they say. The Senator 
from Louisiana has quoted ex-Senator Percy injudiciously. I 


think he made a mistake in quoting him at all. He said: 

My own interest is as a cotton producer. I do not entertain the 
idea that there is anything sinister in the amendment or that it is 
designed to operate in favor of the spinners. 

And yet these are the very things they have been asserting. 
The whole fabric of the opposition is based on the amendment 
being sinister and operating in favor of spinners. I repeat, 
the Senator from Louisiana quoted ex-Senator Percy injudi- 
ciously. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the cbair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Has the Senator from Alabama finished 
quoting the letter of ex-Senator Percy? If so, I desire to ask 
him a question. 

Mr. COMER. Anything the Senator from Louisiana desires 
to ask me I shall be very glad to answer. He was very kind 
to me the other day, and he may ask me anything he pleases 
and take as much of my time as he desires. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Alabama very 
much, The Senator says that I have quoted Senator Percy 
incorrectly. In reply I desire to state that I quoted ex-Senator 
Percy's entire letter. The Senator from Alabama will admit 
that, will he not? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I quoted every word of the letter except 
a personal allusion in the closing paragraph in regard to the 
Senator from Alabama hunting with ex-Senator Perey, and I 
knew the Senator from Alabama did not desire that I should 
include that. However, I quoted everything that bore on this 
subject, and let us now see whether I quoted him incorrectly. 
He says: 

I believe that the amendment to the present contract would make 
dealings fewer, and the frequency of transactions on the exchanges is 
beneficial to the producer simply as affording information as to prices 
and their fluctuation, Since the present contract has been made— 

I assume that he alludes to the Smith-Lever law contract. 
That law was passed in 1914, reenacted in 1916, and an amend- 
ment to it adopted in 1919. I assume that that is what he 
means by present contract.” I continue reading from his 
letter— 
there has been no breaking of the market on tenders in any con- 
siderable amount of spot cotton. To make the contract harder to fill 
for the seller would lessen the number of transactions, and would in all 
probability make the contracts reflect a higher value than the average 
value of spot cotton that the trade has become accustomed to; further- 
more, the trade has become accustomed to the present contract, and it 
is the same contract which is in use in Liverpool. I do not believe it 
would be made a better barometer in reflecting the prices of the actual 
cotton by the amendment. 3 

It seems to me words could not indicate more plainly than 
those that ex-Senator Percy is opposed to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. He thinks that if the amendment should 
be adopted it would not afford a “better barometer.” He does 
add the words to which the Senator refers, that he dces not be- 
lieve the Senator’s motives were sinister, and I desire to say to 
the Senator from Alabama that I do not believe his motives were 
designing. I believe he was perfectly sincere. Ex-Senator Percy 
says that as a producer of cotton he does not think the contract 
would be bettered ; that the amendment would make it more difli- 
cult of fulfillment; in consequence would lessen the number of 
transactions on the exchanges; and finally destroy the contract 
to which the trade is accustomed—the same contract used in 
Liverpool, the cotton center of the world. Those are the im- 
portant points of his argument against the Senator’s amendment 
and explain why I read the letter. Ex-Senator Percy, well 
versed in the trade practices, is a very able man and a very 
large producer of cotton, 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Senator 
from Louisiana does not think my motives were sinister or 
doubt my perfect sincerity in the matter. 

In reference to the question as to whether or not it would 
reduce the number of sellers, that is not a very great factor any 
way. I do not myself believe there would be as many gamblers on 
the market; I mean that class who only go in when they have an 
unlawful advantage, which is not unlike a marked card or loaded 
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dice game. I myself do not believe that there would be a greater 
combination to bear the market. That is the very thing against 
which we are fighting. If you want to encourage such gambling 
in cotton it can be accomplished under the present system, This 
is why the exchanges are fighting the amendment, but if it is 
desired to secure fair dealing and stabilize prices, so that any- 
body can go into the business with perfect safety, I inean so 
far as the gambling is concerned, then we should amend existing 
legislation; and the amendment which I have offered is not 
detrimental to any interest. 

I am glad the Senator from Louisiana has again laid stress 
on the letter of ex-Senator Percy; but if the Senator will ex- 
cuse me, he did not read the letter accurately. He said that 
I had not done anything which was sinister, but the letter 
itself says that the amendment is not at all sinister. Mr. 
Percy says the amendment is not going to hurt; he means the 
amendment will not hurt the exchanges themselyes and nothing 
can hurt them so long as there is honesty in business. That is 
just exactly what the amendment is meant to accomplish. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator continues to emphasize the 
point against gamblers. Does he mean to say that ex-Senator 
Percy is a gambler in cotton? Is that the purport of the Sen- 
ator’s argument? Wx-Senator Percy is very much opposed to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. Now, does the 
Senator from Alabama pretend to say that ex-Senator Percy 
is a gambler? Mr. Percy says he is a producer of cotton, and 
he makes the point that, as a producer of cotton, he is opposed 
to the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. COMER. Mr. Percy certainly is not the kind of gambler 
that this amendment is designed to checkmate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It may be that some of us who are pro- 
ducers of cotton also bet. I rather think the Senator from 
Alabama himself said he had bought some futures. He told us 
about a trade between himself and one of the New Orleans 
merchants, in which he said, in substance, that he had been 
treated very badly by that merchant, from whom he bought 
100 bales of cotton. I tried to get the Senator to tell the Sen- 
ate who sold him that 100 bales, but he failed to do so. So 
ex-Senator Percy may be a speculator, but he could hardly be 
called a gambler, I imagine. I should very much dislike to 
have that term applied to him. 

Mr. COMER, Mr. President, L am glad the Senator from 
Louisiana has mentioned the transaction in New Orleans to 
which I formerly referred. I am going to state the figures to 
the Senator, if he please. { 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to hear them, but I 
wish the Senator would first tell me whether ex-Senator Percy 
is a gambler, 

Mr. COMER. The Senator from Louisiana must not be 
personal, if he please. I will ask him, however, if he ever 
knew a man from the Delta of the Mississippi who was not a 
gambler or sportsman enough to take a chance? 

Mr, RANSDELL, I can look into the mirror and see one. 
I live in the Delta of the Mississippi, and I am not a gambler. 

Mr. COMER. The Senator must feel very lonely sometimes. 

The hundred bales of cotton of which I spoke and con- 
cerning which the Senator inquires were bought through the 
Howell Cotton Co., of Birmingham, Ala., and were delivered 
through Lowrey & Co. at New Orleans. I should like to have 
the Senator pay particular attention to the figures I am about 
to read. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to listen; 

Mr, COMER. They show exactly how the transaction was 
carried out. I sent a copy to Senator Sarra of South Caro- 
lina, Senator Sauru of Georgia, and to the Bureau of Markets, 
and I secured this copy from the Bureau of Markets yesterday. 
The following is a copy of the invoice as made to our company: 


J. J. Lowrey & Co., 
New Orleans, La., May 14, 1918. 
Statement of M bales of cotton received on May contracts for account 
of Howell Cotton Co, 


Grade. Weight. | Of. sig 
967 27 $2292 

727 225 16. 36 

1,641 237 38.89 

429 275 11.89 

417 200 8.31 
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Statement of & bales of cotton received on May contracts for account 
of Howell Cotton Co.—Continued. 


Bales 
of Amount 
cot- Grade, on. off, 
ton. 
1 Low middling yellow t tinge, lot 5583, 
Ferrell. ne 8 ey ot 496 25 $13.64 
4 | Low middling apes, lot 5581, Terrell. 2 1,977 237 46.85 
1 middling, * 5865, Dorrell. = i 502 200 10.04 
w tinge, 5635, Ter- 
E nasties n 3 523 275 14.88 
2 Low middling yellow light tinge, lot 5653, 
Perel jt 3 907 275 24.94 
2 Low middling yellow light tinge, lot 5654 
. kpas Aantal 851 275 23. 40 
4 1,950 27 44.21 
r 572 163 9.32 
4 2,225 237 52.73 
2 1,013 200 20. 26 
1 1 He Pe: 
1 480 83 4.22 
1 
342 219 7.49 
š T 559 263 14.70 
1 off color, lot 5700, Terrell. .. S 
3 Striet low middli 5700, 1, 684 8 14.83 
2 Low middling, lot 5 969 200 19.38 
1 | Middling yellow stain, 504 125 6.30 
4 | Strict low middling, lot 2,000 88 17.60 
1 | Strict low middling, off color, 528 u3 5.97 
1 Low middling, HL 225 7.61 
1 3 middling, : 525 237 12. 44 
3 Low middling, 
—— = RA NON RSE EN 1,543 275 42, 43 
3 | Low middling, off color, lot C-3918, W. II. 1,520 225 34.20 
4 | Low middling, spotted, lot C-3918, W. H. 2, 263 237 53. 63 
3 Low middling, spots, lot 3010, W. K... 1,653 237 39.18 
2| Low middling, yellow light tinge, lot 3010, 
WUE Ea se dg esc erent 1,080 275 29.70 
4| Low lot ©: W 1,984 200 39. 63 
1 Low middling, lot C-2981, W. H... 536 200 10.72 
1 | Low middling, off color, lot C~ s 476 225 10. 71 
2 Low middling, spotted, lot C- 2881, W. 1,034 237 24.51 
2} Lew aS yellow t tinge, lot C-3019 135 a 1185 
44 4kkkõ4 «„ „ ri — 
1 | Low middling yellow tinge, lot C-3019 W. H "398 288 11.40 
3 | Middiing yellow tight lot Cl, W. H 1,845 75 14.59 
I Middling yellow light stain, 7 5 8 5 W. H- 536 100 5.38 
ow yelow e, 
a ESTE Ea Ea aa Ua leon 
w tin; 
1 1. Sy 25 eee 3 443 178 7.80 
1 | Low middling yellow tinge, lot C-3007, E. H.. 556 288 16. 01 
1 — middii 105 15 Kung Fa pee iia sal ae 
ty AW. Atay kamen ache ies, 5 478 275 13.14 
2 | Strict low mi llow light t lot G- 
2998, . Seu aia SEN 9288959 916 163 14.93 
4 | Strict good ordinary, lot C-2398, W. E. 1,938 325 62.98 
2 Briot a ae to low middling, lot 1,036 4 Exar 
5 | Strict good ordinary, lot C-2074, W. H.. 2488 325 80. 86. 


97 bales of cotton, weighing 49,640 pounds, at 25.95 cents $12, 881. 58 
Lot 5700, ‘Terrell, 63 en . * 3. 84 


12, 885. 42 
PUTO ORR EN a A R a E AANS E T 1, 073. 38 

11, 812. 04 
Compressing 97 bales, at 50 cent eaaa 48. 
‘One-half certificating 46 bales of cotton, at 183 cents 8. 63 
One-half certificating 51 bales of cotton, at 25 cents 12. 75 


11, 881. 92 


The total was 97 bales, but the weight made it 100 bales. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From what document has the Senator 
been reading? 

Mr. COMER. I have been reading from the absolute sales 
sheet from New Orleans of the 100-bale contract as delivered 
at New Orleans. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under a contract which the Senator had 
previously made? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And what the Senator has read shows 
what was actually offered him on the contract? 

Mr. COMER, Yes; what was actually delivered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To the Senator on that contract? 

Mr. COMER. Yes; on that contract. We shipped the cot- 


ton to the mill at Sylacauga and manufactured it. We have 
mills there that can manufacture any grade. What I haye 
read shows the multiplex assembly and character of cotton 
that was actually delivered according to a copy of the sales 
sheet which has been in the Bureau of Markets since last year, 
I myself having secured a copy from the Bureau of Markets. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Can the Senator put in the Recorp at 
this point the contract which he made originally, so that we 
can compare the contract itself with the figures he has given? 

Mr. COMER. The contract was for 100 bales of May cotton, 
bought under the original Smith-Lever bill as amended in 1916, 
and delivered within the terms of that law. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COMER. I yield, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like the Senator to tell us how 
many bales of that cotten were not spinnable. Was not all of 
that cotton spinnable? . 

Mr. COMER. I will go into a full explanation of that. There 
are mills that can spin anything. In our mills, as I have stated 
heretofore, we can spin anything from waste to strict good mid- 
dling. We have two mills which do not use anything below 
strict middling, and if any of this cotton were shipped to them 
we could not have used a bale of it. We have three such mills 
now, which altogether have 80,000 spindles, and if we had 
shipped every single bale of this cotton to those mills they 
could not have used a bale of it. There are many mills, Sena- 
tor, that could not have used one single, solitary bale of this 
not one bale—and when they tendered this cotton, made up as 
you see it was, it was tendered with the knowledge that it could 
not be used. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask how many mills the Senator has 
that he says could not use that cotton? 

Mr. COMER. I say our company has three mills that could 
not use it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Could it be used by any of your mills? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. How many of your mills could use it? 

Mr. COMER. My own company? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; or your affiliated companies. I do 
not know how many mills you really have. I understood that 
you had quite a number—S or 10, is it not? 

Mr. COMER. Our company has eight, I put that in the 
Recorp the other day. 

Mr. RANSDELL. How many spindles? > 

Mr. COMER. About 200,000. 

Mr. RANSDELL. You say this cotton could have been used 
by some of your mills? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, Senator, could it have been very 
bad it some of your mills could have used it? 

Mr. COMER. That is not the question. The average mill 
could not have used it. The average cotton mill could not have 
used a bale of it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But, Mr. President 

Mr. COMER. Wait a minute, please—and when you sell ta 
the trade any industrial commodity that can not be used by the 
average mau, it is wrong. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It was all spinnable cotton, though? 

Mr. COMER. Spinnable, yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And some of your mills could have used 
every bale that was tendered to you? 

Mr. COMER. Surely. s 

Mr. RANSDELL. Al right. 

Mr. COMER. That cotton was from New Orleans. Here is 
a statement of some cotton that we received from New York. 
It was about the same time, and I will be candid with you. The 
futures act was in controversy, and we made the fight two years 
ago, and we published statements in the different papers of Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and South Carolina, and we carried the fight to 
the Agricultural Department. ; 

Mr. Houston was Secretary at the time. Anybody is at lib- 
erty to take that correspondence and print every line of it. We 
were fighting for the people’s rights, which were being disre- 
garded. 

We took up cotton on two contracts in New York and one in 
New Orleans for the special purpose of showing Congress what 
was being done under the law of the land. That is what we 
did it for. We did not have to take the cotton at all, but we 
wanted to have you see just what was going on, and we sent 
copies to the Senators from South Carolina [Mr. Surg] and 
Georgia [Mr. Smrrx] to show Congress just what was going on; 
and we demanded, as citizens and representatives of the busi- 
ness of this country, that we should be protected in the right to 
do a straight, square business. That is what we did. We took 
up two contracts in New York. I will read from the sale 
sheet 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? ; 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr, RANSDELL. In order that we may understand the mat- 
ter clearly as we go along, I wish the Senator would explain 
whether, in getting supplies of cotton for his mills, he pur- 
chases on a specific contract, in which he sets out the exact 
number of bales and kind of cotton he desires, to wit, middling, 
or strict middling, or good middling, or strict good middling, 
or middling fair, or low middling, and so forth. Does he make 
a specific, definite, concrete contract to be delivered, so many 
bales of particular grade, or does he depend upon getting sup- 
plies for his mills in the future market, on which the basis of 
the contract is middling? 

Mr. COMER. Just as you said just now, Senator, You read 
Mr. Thompson's letter to Wannamaker, in which he declared 
that the function of the exchange was not to deliver cotton, but 
that it was insurance to protect the transactions in cotton, 
That is what it is for. We buy contracts for insurance or pro- 
tection, and up to this time I want to show you how closely it 
was done. Up to April of last year, for cuite a while, the 
exchange market had been running pretty fairly well along 
with the cotton market; but commencing in May the drop was 
5 centg at one time, $25 a bale. It came like a thunderclap 
on our business; and I say to you, Senator, that a law that 
allows such transactions as that is wrong. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Win the Senator kindly answer my ques- 


tion? 
Mr. COMER. Les, sir. 
- Mr. HANSDELL. I say, assuming that you need 10,000 


bales, or 50,000 bales—I do not know how many bales your 
mills would use; probably 50,000 bales—if you needed 50,000 
bales, then would you make specific contracts to be delivered, 
those 50,000 bales of particular grades, a certain number of 
bales per month, or—repeating my question—would you depend 
upon getting them on a future contract, in the future market? 

Mr. COMER. We could either ourselyes hedge in the futures 
market, buying that much cotton for such months ahead as we 
would like, depending ourselves on buying direct, or from such 
sources AS We saw proper, the spot cotton that we needed, and 
as the spot cotton was acquired could sell the hedge. In that 
event there would be no specifie grade contract; again, we 
frequently Luy specific grades from a dealer at a specific price, 
either made on a futures basis month or an absolute price 
which he has figured as based on a futures month; and this is 
really the “cream” of the stabilized market, because just as 
he ean safely depend upon the futures market correlated with 
the spot market, then to such an extent would his contract be 
insured or noninsured . : 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, do I understand the Senator to 
say that he makes specific contracts or that he does not? 

Mr. COMER. We do not make specific contracts on the 
exchange. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not mean on the exchange. I mean 
for the cotton which you need in your business, this 50.000 
bales. 

Mr. COMER. Thousands of bales of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. You make specific contracts? 

Mr. COMER. Thousands of bales, yes; but not en the ex- 
changes, 

Mr. RANSDELL. You do not buy on the exchange, except, 
I presume, to insure or hedge against your actual trans- 
actions? 

Mr. COMER. That is right. 

Mr. RANSDELL. You use it, then, as a medium of insur- 
ance? 

Mr. COMER. To be sure, That is what it is for. That is 
its function; and let me tell you, Senator, since you have 
brought up that question, this last year we all thought that 
the Smith-Lever bill was going to do. We all thought the 
amendment had accomplished its purpose and the contract 
market went along smoothly until last fall. Last summer 
and early fall the exchange prices were running along with 
the spot cotton prices, and there were thousands of dealers 
who sold middling and above, based on the exchange price. 
They sold cotton, and then bought futures; but in less than 
60 days there was a revolution in the exchanges. Spot mid- 
dling and above advanced from 200 to 300 points. It went 


up just like this; and those unfortunate dealers trusting your 
law for protection had sold spot cotton middling and above, 
basis contract middling, depending on the proper functioning 
of the exchanges because of the last amendment to the Smith- 
Lever bill Jost tens of thousands of dollars, all because the 
exchanges failed 
should, 


to function as Mr. Thompson says they 


It was wrong. It was wrong: They had insured in the ex- 
changes. They had a right to expect the exchanges to function 
in the way the law intended they should function and the right 
to believe they were protected. Not merely in my section of 
the country but all through the country those people who 
trusted in the exchange market as it existed then, and sold the 
higher grades of cotton, middling and above, suffered because 
they did not anticipate that the exchanges would permit this 
great difference between the middling basis and the middling 
spots—a difference that was factitiously accomplished. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr, RANSDELL. When you make a contract for middling 
and ask for specific delivery of the 100 bales under your con- 
tract, or the 1,000 bales under your 10 contracts—I believe 100 
bales is called a contract, is it not? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Now, assume that you have made a con- 
tract for 1,000 bales, let us say, of middling, and the New York 
Exchange or the New Orleans Exchange attempts to deliver you 
a certain percentage of that in low middling, for example, or 
strict low middling, will they not pay you the difference, the 
commercial difference or a fair difference, between the value of 
low middling and the value of that which they deliver? 

Mr. COMER. If they paid the commercial difference, the 
differences as actually exist in the spot market and which the 
Smith-Lever bill intended, it would be right. It would 
straighten out the whole transaction, but they vary the differ- 
ences between the grades and the actual difference in the spot 
market so much that no man can take account of it or guard 
against it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. You mean the trouble is in the practical 
application of the matter, then? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir: I mean when you bring it down to 
practical application, they are not there. That is what I mean. 
Mr. RANSDELL. You mean they do not treat you fairly? 

Mr. COMER. That is just exactly what I mean. The con- 
tract market as at present conducted admits of fictitious dif- 
ferentials between the grades of cotton tendered for delivery. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If they do not treat you fairly at the 
present time, may I ask how you expect to get fair treatment 
even if your amendment should be adopted? A 

Mr, COMER. The amendment secures that one-half of the 
contract shall be middling and above, the tendency will be to 
make the basis of this contract on the actual spot price mid- 
dling instead of basis spot price middling, as at present. The 
present contract basis middling is secured by getting the spot 
prices from actual spot sales from 10 spot markets on 10 
different grades and from it compositing the differentials, mak- 
ing the basis middling, which is impossible. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I just wanted to say, on 
the particular point the Senator has raised, that my object 
in my amendment that was adopted and is now a law was, as 
I take it, in the main what the Senator from Alabama is 
attempting to bring about, namely, not so much to make the 
exchanges a spot market as to regulate them in such a way as 


"to make them reflect the real commercial value of the spot 


market. In other words, the object was to restrict the grades 
delivered to such grades that in case they are called for de- 
livery they will have to furnish those grades that are nearest 
the standard of comparison, above and below, so that at all 
times you may know what middling is worth; and when you 
sell a contract or buy a contract that contract will be bought 
anl sold upon the basis of the middle or middling grade, 
which has been from time immemorial the standard of com- 
parison, s 

Now, I wanted to suggest to the Senator that perhaps there 
was an evasion of the cotton-futures act, which penalized one 
for not discharging his obligations when called. I was in- 
formedi—just how true it was I was not in a position to know, 
as I was not myself then engaged in the cotton business—that 
New York fixed a nominal sum as a penalty for nondelivery 
or default on the contract in case a buyer demanded the cotton. 

I think it was some absurdly low figure; but, be that as it 
may, markets such, as New Orleans and New York should be 
so regulated, or should themselves so regulate themselves, that 
when they quote January, February, March, April, or May, or 
any month of the year, at à certain figure, that will represent 
the price of middling cotton at that time. The public at large 
so considers it to-day, but through some manipulation of the 
figures it has not reflected that price, 

If the Senator will recall. when this difference between the 
low grades and the middle grades and between the middling 
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contract price and the middling spot price became so, absurd, 
he came to Washington, and the Senator will remember that we 
were present with the then head of the Bureau of Markets, and 
I asked the question if the price then quoted for middling cot- 
ton represented the price cf middling cotton, or whether it 
represented a composite, an average price of the grades that 
they would deliver. If you recall I never did get a specific and 
satisfactory answer to that question. Now the Senator proposes 
in his amendment te give the buyer the right to demand 50 per 
sent of any contract middling and better, so that any one selling 
eyen for a hedge will know that in case notice is given that the 
cotton will be taken up, he has got te go into the market or 
into the warehouses and get at least 50 per cent of middling and 
better. 

In that respect it would have a tendency, in my opinion, to 
bring the quoted price, the board price, nearer in line with the 
spot price. Just what effect it will have upon the grades below 
is yet to be determined. 

If the Senator will allow me, I think the disparity between 
middling grades and the low grades of cotton has been affected 
to a considerable degree by the unfortunate order of the Gov- 
ernment, which the Senator recalls, that nothing should be 
made for a-Goyernment account, from horse collars to shirts, 
out of any cotton below middling, whieh had the effect on the 
market of still further lowering the difference between mid- 
dling and the offgrades. But whether or not the still further 
restriction of the grades will intensify that difference remains 
to be seen. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] called attention 
to the fact that all this cotton was spinnable cotton. It is true 
that under the tests by the Government it was shown that so 
far as the tensile strength, the bleaching qualities, and the 
cloth-making qualities of the grades of cotton were concerned, 
from good ordinary to middling fair, they were negligible; but 
there was quite a difference in the per cent of waste, the foreign 
matter, that was in the lower grades of cotton. 

However, I want to take this occasion, because I may not be 
present all the time this afternoon en account of circumstances 
over which I have no control, being obliged to attend a com- 
mittee meeting, to say that the ultimate price of cotton is going 
to depend upon the law of supply and demand. What I have 
been striving for since I have been in the Senate, and I think I 
have approximated it through the aid and cooperation of the 
friends of this article, is to bring the market to where what- 
ever price is quoted will reflect the price of the article based 
upon the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. COMER. That is true, Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. How near we have approxi- 
mated that is shown in the market since the operation of the 
amendment to the cotton-futures act passed last March. I 
frankly admit that there has been some disappointment on my 
part that the spot market was not reflected precisely in the 
future market, but I understood that there would necessarily 
be a variation from it, in view of the fact that through the 
unfortunate Government order and the necessary accumulation 
of certain low grades the preponderance of the cotton to be 
delivered on any contract would be taken from the lower grades 
that were admissible. But eyen that has not, in my opinion, 
justified the variations of the spot quotations from middling 
and the quotations from the spot market. 

Mr. COMER. May I read to you, Senator, just what the 
variation is? 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I would like to have it. 

Mr. COMER. On February 20, in New York, March cotton 
was 36.52; May cotton was 34.34; July cotton was 32.12. 

At New Orleans March cotton the same day was 37.48; May 
cotton was 84.84; July cotton was 32.67. 

You will observe, Senator, that at New Orleans cotton was 
just a cent a pound higher for the March contract than at 
New York. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What was the spot cotton 
on the dates the Senator mentioned? 

Mr. COMER. I think it was around 40 or 41 cents; I am 
not sure, but it was around 40 cents. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What was the date of that 


report? 

Mr. COMER. That was February 20. I want to give the 
Senator the comparisons. On March 1, March in New York 
was 38.25. You see, it had gone up nearly a cent. 
34.98; July was 32.40. 


At New Orleans March cotton was 39 cents; May was 35.67; | 


July was 32.94. 
On March 15—I am just giving it to you in intervals of 15 
days; I am not picking out any spectacular months—on March 


15, March was 40 cents in New York; May cotton was 37.09; | 


July was 34.20. 


May was 


At New Orleans March was 39.20, a cent lower than New 
Tork. They just swapped a cent. May cotton was 37.25 and 
July cotton was 34.55. 

On March 20—I am taking these five days apart March 
in New Tork was 40.25, nearly up to the price for middling; 
May was 87.57; and July was 35.100. 

At New Orleans the price was 39 cents for March, a cent 
and a quarter lower than New York, a basis change of 2} 
cents; 87.52 for May; and 34.96 for July. 

On March 23 in New York March was 42.80; May was 38.76; 
and July was 35.96, v 

An a Orleans March was 39.60; May was 38; and July 
was 85. 

In other words, New Orleans basis middling then was 3} 
cents lower than New York, and February 20 was a cent 
higher. Do you not see, Senator, that that is manipulation? Do 
you not see that is not a hedge? Do you not see that is not 
insurance? Do you not see that that was destruction of the 
very thing Thompson said he stood for? And do you not see it 
destroys the entire argument of Senator Percy when he said 
the thing was running satisfactorily along? Do you not see it? 
How can you understand the change of 6 cents a pound in a 
month when spot cotton had not changed a cent and a half? 
And yet you say that is fair. Fair is not the name for it. 

On the 23d of March New York did go to 43.18, afd they 
said it was a squeeze. New York had no cotton, and has none 
now, and when March was 36.52 and spot 40 cents, it was too 
big a temptation for the man on the outside not to take ad- 
vantage of, and he called for some cotton; March contracts was 
called, March contracts advanced in New York; advanced to 
the price of what it cost to carry spot cotton there and deliver 
it, and when you urge the danger of these conditions you must 
consider that the man who is selling it on the exchange can 
ship the cotton and deliver it. Then, besides, he has the privi- 
lege under certain conditions of settling 25 points on the closing 
price of the expiring month. Both these constitute an absolute 
safety valve. 

We want a market which does not change that way. We 
want a market that is stabilized. Stabilized on what? On 
spot cotton. 

The exchanges can not make a fiat value on cotton. It would 
be most dangerous if they could, and the claim of the exchanges 
establishing differences in grades and being of advantage to low 
grades, or any grades, is fiat and is impossible of accomplish» 
ment. We failed to establish a fiat price on silver as money, as 
it became dangerous, too dangerous to carry out. We can not 
eyen make a fiat value on gold, the very basis of all currency, 
the value of it fluctuating with the market of the world; and 
how contemptible becomes the position of the exchanges’ argu- 
thent that they establish value in cotton, the different grades of 
it, being inlawed or outlawed as to value according to whether 
or not it is tenderable on the exchange. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I would Uke 
to ask the Senator as to the real trouble with the present situ- 
ation, and I presume I should preface it by saying I presume 
not 1 per cent of these men use the exchanges, but they nre 
affected by the exchanges; but the mill people, when they sell a 
contract for goods and have not the cotton, buy a contract on 
the market in order to protect themselves against the exigencies. 
under the market. Of course, the wide fluctuations to which 
the Senator calls attention are unfortunate. 

Mr, COMER. It is outrageous. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the trouble with the 
hedging business, especially with the mills, is this, that they 
sell or buy, as the case may be, on the exchange as a protection, 
a hedge, against the spot transaction; so that if they sell a con- 
tract on the board to protect the purchase of spot cotton, and 
there is violent fluctuation on the board and none on the spots, 
they are likely to be knocked out of all profit they have on the 
cotton. N 

Mr. COMER. That is just what is the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I say, that is the point. For 
instance, in the very case cited spot cotton remained practically 
stationary, while there was a decline in the future market of 
8 or 4 cents a pound, which wiped out all protection, and yet 
the effect was felt by the producer only indirectly, in that it 
demoralized the purchasers, namely, those who were buying 
for mill account. So that it is not so much the fluctuation of 
the market that is disastrous to the hedger—that is, if spots 
and futures fluctuate pari passu—but it is when spets remain 
relatively firm and the futures go up and go down, because if 
I were to sell a contract on the New York Exchange today, say, 
at 40 cents, basis middling, intending to purchase my spot cot- 
ton, and from some manipulation of the market it should go 
down to 38, when spots went to 45, I would be just split wide 
open 
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Mr. COMER. And under the law, which is wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The result would be that I 
would haye no hedge, and have to do one of two things—go out 
to the warehouses and buy my specific cotton first hand for my 
future needs, or stay out of the market as a hedge. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, would the Senator from Ala- 
bama permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. j 

Mr. RANSDELL, I wish to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina what would be the effect in the case he stated if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama be agreed to? How would it 
materially improve the situation? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The only thing in the prem- 
ises, I take it, that the Senator from Alabama is striving to do 
is to so relate the spot and future markets that when one goes 
up the other goes up, and when one goes down the other goes 
down. é 

Mr. COMER. That is where they belong. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I knew that was what the 
Senator was attempting to do. But as to what effect the amend- 
ment would have 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As to just what effect the 
amendment may have on the general price of cotton is prob- 
lematical, just as it was problematical when I had it restricted 
to 10 grades. I expected more benefit in a way, but I had not 
properly discounted the effect of the Government order. How- 
ever, it remains to be seen; I do not know just what use those 
who deal in it will put it to. 

Mr. BANSDELL. May I ask one other question in line with 
this? 

Mr. COMER. Yes. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from South Carolina, I take it, 
has been as great a student of this subject as we have in the 
country—certainly the most attentive student of it in the Sen- 
ate—and he says that in his opinion the effect of the amend- 
ment would be very problematical. I imagine from that state- 
ment by the Senator that although he perhaps has thought a 
great deal about this matter, and notwithstanding his great 
knowledge and mastery of the subject, he must be in the greatest 
doubt as to whether or not we should adopt the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I frankly admit that Iam a 
bit skeptica? at this stage of the game of gratifying results 
from almost any law we may pass, for the reason that it seems 
as if there is some way found to evade the specific intent and 
purpose of the law. 

But the purpose for which I rose was to ask the Senator 
from Alabama if it was his intent in the amendment to so 
legally bind the spot and future markets together as to make 
it impossible for one to rise without the other rising, pair 
fashion, and the decline of the same? 

Mr. COMER. I can answer immediately—the very minute 
that tHis goes into effect as a law, that then the contract 
market would base on the middling market or very near to it. 
At present it is basis middling, which can, as I just showed 
you, be 4 or 5 cents a pound under the spot market. This 
will make it basis spot market and basis middling. You will 
have practically one basis. That is, I think it will operate 
that way. 

Going on with my statement, on March 24 New Orleans had 
changed positions with New York about 4 cents a pound. 
Something was wrong, was it not? Then here is the 22d May, 
New York 40.91, July 38.85. It had changed 2 cents. Then, 
on April 29, May was 40.20 New York, July 38.20, and New 
Orleans was 39.20, a cent lower, and it had been running any- 
where from three-quarters to a cent and a half higher. 

The point is this: New York is now largely functioning, and 
functioning very close to the spot market. Is anything hurt by 
that fact? Do you not know it helps them; that if by any 
means it could be secured that New York and New Orleans 
should function together on the spot market, then the trouble 
would be over? s 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator think that as a result 
of his amendment, should it be agreed to, that the differences 
between the spot and the future markets would become prac- 
tically the same and that we would have in the futures market 
substantially the same differences as in the spot market? 

Mr. COMER. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Suppose that should be the result; I ask 
the Senator if that would not so restrict the market that dealers 
would not invest in these future contracts? Would it not con- 
tract and narrow it in such a manner that people would not 
deal in futures, and therefore the Senator would Jose the very 
insurance that he is seeking to secure? 
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In other words, he would kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg which seems so important to his mills. The Senator finds 
that he must have an insurance and an insurance medium, The 
exchanges are the insurance medium. If he so narrows the con- 
tract as to restrict and tie the hands of the people who wish to 
gamble, if you please, or to speculate, who buy contracts from 
time to time on the market, will they not be prevented from 
taking the risk of underwriting the insurance or guaranty the 
Senet finds so important and essential to his business pros- 

ty? 

Mr. COMER, The only business that will be restricted is the 
gambler who insists on a market allowing marked cards, loaded 
dice, with which the game is to be played. That is the man we 
are trying to get rid of, but it will certainly help legitimate 
trading. In other words, it will multiply the business men who 
will want to insure their business by legitimate hedging. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to assure the Senator that 
if he can cenvince me that the cards are marked or the dice 
loaded, I shall be delighted to assist him in enacting any law that 
will prevent such dealings, for I certainly have no more in com- 
mon with transactions of that sort than he has. However, I 
believe the Senate ought to be assured that in attempting to 
eradicate this alleged unconscionable system of trading that it 
does not deliver a death blow to legitimate and necessary busi- 
ness on the exchanges, which, according to the committee report 
on the cotton-futures act, stand as “ the only buffer between the 
helpless producer and the powerful buyer of his preduct ’’—the 


spinner. 

Mr. COMER. Convince you? Here you are, sir. We sold, 
if you remember, 200 bales in New York. This was delivered 
through Carpenter & Co.; nice people. They did not buy the 
cotton. They were simply our brokers, our commission house. 
They took up for us 100 bales of cotton in New York, and here 
is what they took: Six bales of strict love middling, 11 bales of 
low middling, 22 bales of strict good ordinary, 3 bales of good 
erdinary, 4 bales of strict middling tinge yellew, 14 bales mid- 
dling tinge, 31 bales of strict low middling tinge, 14 bales low 
middling tinge, 1 bale of middling stains yellow, 1 bale of strict 
middling ‘stains blue, and 2 bales of middling stains blue. That 
makes 109 bales. What do you think of that kind of a delivery? 

I will show you the sequence of that transaction. We both 
wrote and wired them to sell that cotton, that we could net use 
it, but they could neither sell nor exchange it. 

We telegraphed them: 


Please see if you can get offer to exchange the 109 bales spots for 
hac PE peg cotton, say, average middling; nothing below strict low 


They wired back: 0 

Premium on white cotton probably 5 te 6 cents over July. Trying 
to get offer of some kind on your contract, 

We wired them: 

Want to know if you can exchange the 106 bales spots for all white 
cotton; nothing below strict low middling, and at what difference. 

They replied: 

Impossible to exchange your contract for white cotton. 

Then we wired them: 

Is there no spot dealer willing to make the exchange at a price? 
Would appreciate effort to get offer. 

Here is what they answered: 

No one willing to make such an exchange. Best thin 
hundred six bales on contract and buy hundred bales o: 
market. d 

The best thing you can do is to sell contract and redeliver 
106 bales of spot cotton.” That is what Carpenter & Co. ad- 
vised, and that is what we did. The above game was played 
with loaded dice. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, my only observation on 
that is that I know nothing whatever about the transaction to 
which the Senator alludes, but there is a possibility of unfair- 
ness and injustice being practiced under the terms of virtually 
every law. No matter how legislation may attempt to prohibit 
these practices in the business transactions of the world some 
men will conduct them in a way not equitable to all parties 
concerned. 

As the Senator read that list, some of those bales of cotton 
were not deliverable under the contract. Some of them were 
below low middling. They actually tried to deliver some cotton 
which could not be delivered, which was not tenderable. 

Mr. COMER. That was before the last Smith-Lever Act 
amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Perhaps so. Then geod ordinary was 
deliverable at that time. 

Mr. COMER. I have given this to you straight from the bat, 
and it is not business and should be unlawful. Even under 
the amended law the Bureau of Markets makes the exchange 
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prices by compositing prices as described from 10 spot markets. 
Think of getting reliable daily prices from 10 spot markets on 
10 different types of cotton. It is absolute nonsense. It is like 
the new way they measure the distance to the fixed stars, as 
I said the other day. They guess one-fourth of the distance 
und multiply it by 4. When the Bureau of Markets attempts 
to make a basis price, or composite price, from 10 spot markets 
on 10 different grades it is nonsense, 

Mr. RANSDELL. How ought they to do it? 

Mr. COMER. I am going to ask the secretary of the Bureau 
of Markets to limit to five. It ought not to be over four. The 
fact of the business is, it ought to be delivered on the com- 
mercial price, spot price; if we are tendering on a basis price, 
basis price should be middling of the market. and not a 
factitious middling. It is too contemptible to think of. 

Then you talk about exchange deliveries. There is a great 
deal said about getting cotton from the exchanges. I have 
spoken here as earnestly as I knew how and made it as clear 
as I possibly could that cotton does not come from the ex- 
changes. The exchange is simply an index of the price, yet we 
have men of fine sense who will gravely argue with you that if 
you put this amendment in it will be impossible for them to 
deliver the cotton. The exchange propaganda gravely asserts 
this, and they know it is moonshine of the flimsiest character. 

I will tell you how much cotton New York has had certificated 
this year—it sold millions of bales of contracts. It certificated 
7,676 bales, and yet they will gravely assert that cotton is de- 
livered through the exchanges. There is not one of them that 
does not know it is not true. 

Spot cotton is not bought through the exchange. A future con- 
tract is a hedge against the market, and you go where the cotton 
is to buy it, and you buy the spot cotton at the market price. The 
exchange does not make the price. It can not make the price, and 
it has no right to try to make value. The exchanges are going 
out and saying abroad in the land, Pass this law and you out- 
law a whole lot of low-grade cotton and cause thousands of peo- 
ple to suffer.” That is the sheerest nonsense, and they know it. 
It does not inlaw nor outlaw any cotton. When a man gets 
up and gravely asserts that it is the spinners’ contract, and 
against low-grade cotton, that man ought to have his head 
examined; that is, if he is a business man. It is not true, and 
it can not be true. 

You heard the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samrny] 
say a while ago that cotton was bought and sold on the basis 
of supply and demand. That is true. That is the only market 
for cotton, and it is the only market for anything. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? a 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator, as I understand, says that 
when anyone asserts that it is a spinners’ contract he ought 
to have his head examined. 

Mr. COMER. Surely. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not made that assertion, and so, of 
course, I know the Senator has not applied the remark to me. 

Mr. COMER. I am not applying anything to the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But the assertion was made in a number 
of the letters and telegrams which I read several days ago. 
Now, I want to call the Senator’s attention merely to the head- 
lines of the Montgomery Journal of Saturday, April 10: 

Senator ComeEr’s speech before the Senate April 3, 1920, amending 
the cotton-futures act, stabilizing futures values and making them ap- 
proximate commercial value, discouraging violent speculations and er- 
ratie differences between contract market and spot cotton. 

Senator Gronna, who is chairman of the conference committee, in 
nestioning Senator COMER, declared that the decision in conference will 
5 — 5 entirely upon the Representatives from the cotton States. 

he question is, Will they favor the farmer or listen to the exchange 
gamblers’ propaganda? 

Farmers and others interested should take immediate action. 

The article seems to occupy five and a little over one-half 
columns—practically a whole page—of the Montgomery Journal 
of April 10, and at the bottom I see the word “Advertisement.” 

I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama, without in- 
tending to be personal in the least, if that speech of his was 
paid for by the producers, by the cotton exchanges, or by the 
spinners, and in whose interest that advertisement was inserted 
in the Montgomery Journal? 

Mr. COMER rose. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator wishes, I will make one 
question of the whole, as I have two or three other similar 
articles here. 

I will now read from the Montgomery Advertiser of Friday, 
April 16, The headline is: 


Paper by B. B. Comer read before the convention of the American 
Cotton Association. 


It occupies nearly three and a quarter columns. At the bot- 
tom it is marked “Advertisement,” and purports to be an ad- 
dress by the Senator from Alabama, which was read before the 
convenon of the American Cotton Association in Montgomery, 

a. 

I read next from the “ State,” of Columbia, S. C., of Thursday 
morning, April 29, 1920, as follows: 


SENATOR COMER’S SPEECH BEFORE THE SENATE, APRIL 17, 1920. 


Senator Couxn's speech before the Senate, April 17, going very 
thoroughly into every objection to his proposed amendment to the cot- 
ton-futures act—trying to stabilize contract cotton with spot cotton, 
making the contracts more truly represent spot values—he shows that 
the cotton exchanges are trying to reach and prejudice Members of Con- 
gress by propaganda telegrams from various interests incited by them 
endeavoring by every possible means to maintain their speculative ad- 
vantages by which they have gerrymandered the price of cotton for 
years, gathering unwarranted gains. The exchange propaganda makes 
all kinds of absurd statements, dogmatic and impossible of proof; 
using every effort to create prejudice between producer, dealer, and 
spinner; holding themselves up as the guardian of the farmer and try- 
ing to make the laws governing their relation to the handling of this 
greatest of world products. Farmers, legitimate dealers, take notice. 
The issue is the gamblers’ interest against yours. The exchanges are 
using every method to control your representatives. Will you be idle? 

Those are the headlines, in large letters, at the head of this 
article, which occupies all of one page of the “ State,” Columbia, 
S. C., of the 29th of April, except a fraction over one-half col- 
umn, At the end of it is printed the word “Advertisement.” 

Now, I again ask the Senator whether these three advertise- 
ments—and I presume others, for I have understood that simi- 
lar advertisements were published in the papers of other States 
as well as those of Alabama and South Carolina—were paid for 
by the spinners or by the cotton producers or by the cotton ex- 
changes, and if so, what was the purpose? Whom have the 
producers got to meet in this propaganda? 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Louisiana has called attention to this matter. The Senator 
has not all of the papers in which this publication was made? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; there are several others, I think, but 
I have not the papers here. 

Mr. COMER. We are trying to have similar articles pub- 
lished in Dallas; in Oklahoma; in Little Rock; Memphis; At- 
lanta; Macon; Raleigh; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; 
and Columbia, S. C. 

I will state further that last year we ourselves made the 
propaganda, and we published articles in the papers of Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina, and North Carolina. That is one 
reason why those States to-day know what they are doing; that 
is why they realize the situation. We did not publish articles 
in Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas and other States, 
and that is one reason that the people in those States are not 
acquainted with the issue. If we had gone to those States last 
year and showed the conditions as they were, then we would 
not now have so much trouble. 

Mr. RANSDELL rose. 

Mr. COMER. The Senator will wait a moment, 
please 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COMER. That was last year. 
the publication of the matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To whom does the Senator refer when he 
says “ we”? 

Mr. COMER. The Avondale mills. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator means his own mills? 

Mr. COMER. I mean our own wills. Not one dollar was 
eollected anywhere else, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator means there were no other 
contributors? 

Mr. COMER. I will say to the Senator that I mean we 
conducted the whole thing. If we get a stabilized contract it 
will be worth a very great deal not only to our mills but to 
everybody with whom we have business. As regards my own 
feeling about such matters it is different from that entertained 
by some others. 

I made a fight in Alabama for a better freight rate, for bet- 
ter conditions for the people who live and labor in the State, 
to change it from a reactionary State and make it a progressive 
State. I have spent 10 years of my own time and $50,000 of 
my own money to do that. I thought it was a service well 
rendered, and I shall never regret a day of the tim2 ora dol- 
lar of the money expended, nor shall I regret the effort I have 
made if this amendment shall be carried through, taking care 
as it does of every man who raises cotton, of every man who 
deals in cotton, or who manufactures cotton. That is the ulti- 
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mate object of the amendment, and I do not care who he is 
who asserts to the contrary, he does not know what he is 
talking about. ~ 
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Of course, that is the object of the amendment. From whom 
does the cotton mill buy the cotton? From the dealer. From 
whom does the dealer buy it? From the producer. When the 
cotton exchanges send out their propaganda to arouse prejudice 
against those people, why are they doing it, and what for? Is 
it to help the farmer, to help the dealer? They never work 
for those causes, 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. ‘The Senator just stated that he carried 
on this propaganda last year and this year in North Carolina 
and South Carolina and. hence the people of those States were 
educated. f 

Mr. COMER. I forgot to say that we did not get into North 
Carolina very much, but we got in there to some extent. 

Mr. RANSDELL. You got into South Carolina? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSDELL. . The Senator certainly had the advertise- 
ment in a Little Rock paper, in North Carolina papers, and in 
South Carolina papers; and yet the States that voted against 
his amendment at the great cotton conyention in Montgomery, 
Ala., a short time ago were Arkansas, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. So certainly those States 
which were educated by the Senator's articles did not go with 
him on that vote. 

Mr.. COMER. The president of that convention was Mr. 
Wannamaker. The first telegram I published in the RECORD 
in regard to this matter was from Mr. Wannamaker at the very 
beginning of this controversy, strongly favoring the amendment, 
standing for it, and wishing it success. That telegram is pub- 
lished in the Recorp and Senators can read it for themselves. 

Mr. Wannamaker voted against the amendment at the Mont- 
gomery convention. Why did he vote against it? Because he 
said he did not want politics brought into a cotton convention; 
that is why. The day I received the telegram that the cotton 
convention had voted 15 to 16, I read the names of the States 
voting, and I asked the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Drax], “Is not South Carolina for the amendment?” He said, 
“Tt certainly is”; and to-day I understand that every Repre- 
sentative from South Carolina stands for it. By the way, I 
promised to read a letter concerning that convention. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. COMER. It is from ex-Senator White. The Senator, 
I think, knows who he is. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know him very well. 

Mr. COMER. He is one of the nicest men I ever saw. 

Mr. RANSDELL. He isa fine man. 

Mr. COMER. And one of the fairest men I ever knew. 
He was a representative at that convention. By the way, he 
is a candidate to succeed the late Senator Bankhead, and a 
better man could not be elected. 

Reading Senator White’s letter: 

We had a very stubborn, and, I am inclined to think, unscrupulous 
opposition 

Does the Senator from Louisiana-hear that? 

Mr. RANSDELEL. Yes. 

Mr. COMER. I repeat: 

We had a very stubborn, and, I am inclined to think, unscrupulous 
opposition. The resolution indorsing the amendment was referred to 

e committee on resolutions, which was stopped against us. The 
committee lost the resolution— 

He means they lost the paper— 


When we learned this we got the legislative enactment committee to 
originate an indorsement of the amendment. Had a favorable report 
to the board of directors, then had the board of directors indorse it, 
which was accomplished with difficulty. We finally had a test vote, 
then on a recount we got one majority— 


On a recount, on the test vote, there was one yote counted 

against it that did not belong there, and on the matter being 
ealled to the attention of the chair the question was brought 
back and earried in favor of the resolution— 
After this action was obtained the resolution committee found the 
resolution and put in a report referring it to a committee to investi- 
gate and report at the next session of the association; this meant 
o chloroform it. When the committee reported I moved to amend 
it on the floor of the convention by inserting an indorsement of your 
resolution, the chairman saying that the matter would be act on 
in a few minutes by the board of directors, and that then it would 
come up in the convention. When the board of directors reported they 
chloroformed it by referring it to the committee for investigation. 

Did the Senator from Louisiana ever hear of that kind of 
procedure? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have heard of such things happening. 

Mr. COMER. It does not sound like the report the Senator 


read the other day, does it? 


I moved to amend the rt by indorsing the amendment, after 
two or three hours’ fight on floor, in which Col. Thompson, ex-presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Exchan; urged that the matter be postponed, 
saying it would injure the association. j 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if he wishes to 
pursue that line further, or shall I ask him a further question 
now in regard to these articles? 

Mr. COMER. I want to explain them further. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right; I will not bother the Senator. 

Mr. COMER. I did not answer you enough on that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. [I shall ask my question later, then. 

Mr. COMER. Senator, I differ, I believe, with some folks on 
those things. Whenever I was trying to serve the public, it 
was not a question of expense. It was a question of whether or 
not service could be rendered; and if it took ten times what it 
cost to make this fight before the people, if they would under- 
stand, we would think it money well spent. X am one of those 
who do not believe that everybody has to be selfish all the time, 
and in reciting these facts to you, they are not dogmatic. There 
is no dogmatic assertion. Everything, every single, solitary 
thing, that I assert I can prove. What I am stating here is the 
result of actual experience in the proposition. I am giving you 
experience. I am not giving you dogmatic assertions, or propa- 
ganda, or anything of that kind. y 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, would the Senator mind 
saying how much he has expended on this propaganda? It 
must have cost a great deal. 

Mr. COMER. How much would you think, Senator? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should think a good many thousands of 
dollars. If I should insert an advertisement taking up a whole 
page of a big daily paper, I would expect to pay a large sum of 
money for it. I imagine you must have spent a good many 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. COMER. Senator, there is this difference: When you 
insert anything, that is a political advertisement. This is a 
commercial advertisement, you understand. They are two dif- 
ferent propositions. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Perhaps so. 

Mr. COMER. Anybody can see that it is a commercial adver- 
tisement. Anybody can see that this does not redound to my 
benefit, you understand. It is to work out a principle, for the 
protection of what?) That thing that we ought to have had years 
ago—the protection of the cotton of the South, the cotton busi- 
ness of the world. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
another question at this time? I believe the Senator agrees 
with me that the Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record is a fair 
index of conditions in the South, and usually is an impartial 
paper, is it not? 

Mr. COMER. T should think so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Has it not been a great champion of the 
South, especially the cotton industry of the South, for many 
years? 

Mr. COMER. I think so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I find on page 79 of the Baltimore Manu- 
facturers’ Record for the 29th of April this statement: 


ENORMOUS PROFITS OF SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS, 


u Mills, of Spartanburg, S. C., one of the big cotton manu- 
the South, has just declared a stock dividend of 303 per 
cent, and the Spartanburg Herald reports that $850 a share was bid for 
the stock of this company. The Easley Mills, of Easley, S: C., has also 
declared a stock dividend of 300 per cent, payable in preferred stock, 
Yielding 7 per cent a year. The Saxon Mills has declared a stock 
dividend of 100 per cent, and other mills are reported as likely to declare 
re stock dividends. > 

While the amazing prosperity of the cotton-mill industry is adding 
enormously to the wealth of the South, these great dividends- show that 
the cotton mills could have paid a much higher price for cotton and 
still have earned enormous profits. Un estionably, the cotton pro- 
ducers have not had a fair division of prosperity. 

Now, I want to ask the Senater—and if it is not a fair ques- 
tion I will withdraw it—if the Alabama mills have made profits 
in the same proportion as the South Carolina mills, and if the 
cotton producers of Alabama have reaped anything like the same 
proportion of profits that the cotton mills of Alabama have 
realized? 

Mr. COMER. In answer to your question, Senator, I think the 
cotton mills everywhere, have been prosperous. Referring to 
one of the great items that you mention there, however—the 
dividends declared—I wish to say that if you take a mill of 
100,000 spindles erected three years ago the increase in the cost 
of that mill to-day is 300 per cent. 

It costs four times as much to build a mill now as it used 
to. For the last mill we put up we paid $1.58 a spindle; 
to-day the price is $6.50 a spindle. The last cards: we put up 
was $400 a card, and to-day the price is $1,400 a card; and if 
you happen to have any of that property the increment of 
increased value puts the per cent up; of course it does. 
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Then, besides that, you take construction: The first mill we 
built cost $4.50 per thousand for brick; to-day the price of 
brick is $20 per thousand. The price of lumber was $9 a 
thousand; the price now is around $80 a thousand. Those 
things are going along. But, Senator, I am not talking about 
the prosperity of the exchanges. We want the exchanges to 
be prosperous and we want the cotton mills to be prosperous. 
We want the exchanges to stabilize; to let the law of supply 
and demand indicate value—the value of commerce—and not 
a factitious and fictitious value. That is what we want. We 
do not begrudge them any earnings whatever. We do not care 
what they earn; we want to see the whole country prosper- 
ous—not one section, but every section. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to say to the Senator that I am 
delighted that these mills have made a big profit. I hope his 
mills made as big a profit in proportion as these South Caro- 
lina mills. My only regret is that the cotton growers did not 
make much profit. I know I did not. I certainly did not pay 
any income tax on my cotton crop last year. 

The cotton convention which we have talked about so much 
passed a resolution saying—and that was unanimous, Sena- 
tor; I do not think there was any dissent on that—that, while 
they would not attempt to specify any price for cotton, the 
cotton mills could well afford to pay 60 cents a pound for it 
instead of present prices, considering the enormous profits they 
have made. Now, it seems to me in all of this discussion 
that we ought to look a little after the producing end of this 
proposition as well as the spinning end. 

I am standing here in my humble way not only to defend 
the Cotton Exchange of New Orleans, but particularly that 
great industry in which I myself am engaged, the production 
of cotton. It is my only business. As I said several days ago 
in speaking here, I am not connected with the exchange. I live 
more than 300 miles from New Orleans, and rarely get there. 
I have not been on the floor of the exchange in years, but I am 
tremendously interested in the production end of the cotton in- 
dustry; and when I see the statemént made by repseseutative 
conventions that the cotton mills could afford to pay 60 cents a 
pound, and when I read to the Senator a statement published 
in this great journal that three mills of South Carolina de- 
elared stock dividends of over 300 per cent lust year, and 
then the Senator goes on and talks to me about the evils of 
the exchange, I can not help thinking that the Senator ought 
to explain somewhat why those mills were making that enor- 
mous per cent in this day of the high cost of living, at this time 
when there is so much talk about profiteering, when somebody 
has recently inaugurated a scheme to add further profits to 
the cotton mills by persuading everybody to use overalls, 
when everyone knows overalls are made of cotton. Of course, 
I know the Senator did not do anything of that kind, and I 
do not charge that it was done in the interest of the cotton 
mills, but it certainly is one of the direct results of that 
program, If everybody wears overalls, there will be more 
demand for cotton products. 

Mr. COMER. All goods that are sold, Senator, even cotton 
goods, even overalls, are sold in the world’s market on the 
basis of supply and demand, and the cotton mills have been 
doing the same thing. That is exactly what they want the 
exchanges to do. We want them on the supply and demand 
inarket, the world market. That is what we want. ‘There 
is nothing else to it than that. 

Now, to prove to the satisfaction of everybody that the 
exchanges do not deliver cotton, that they were never in- 
tended to deliver cotton, and the falsity of all this stuff to the 
effect that if you pass this amendment then the exchanges 
will be knocked sky-high, because they can not get the cotton 
10 deliver—that is what they say—I am going to read you, 
Senator, the amount of cotton certificated in New York this 
year on the New York Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question there? 

Mr. COMER. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
through the exchange? 

Mr. COMER. No; that was turned in for sale. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was it sold? 

Mr. COMER. Some of it was. 
You know they had a squeeze in March, Senator. 
selling cotton the last of February at 36.52. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Who turned that in, and how did they 
get it? 


Certainly. 


Do you mean by “certified” sold 


Some of it was delivered. 
They were 


Mr. COMER, Oh, they bought it on the markets of the 
world. You buy it anywhere. That is where you get cotton, 
on the markets. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you mean that the members of the ex- 
change bought it? : 

Mr. COMER. I do not mean the members of the exchange. 
Anybody can sell cotton on the exchange, but yon have got to 
have it there to deliver, provided you want it delivered. Most 
of them do not calculate on delivery. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does some committee on the exchange do 
the certificating? 

Mr. COMER. Oh, no; the Government does. It has to be 
seven-eighths of an inch staple, a certain color, and so forth. 
The Government does that. We bought cotton some years ago, 
2,000 bales; we paid for the tender in the spring, and it was 
delivered to us in August. That was the time when they found 
this indictment against Patton, Haynes, Brown, and others. 
The total cotton certificated in New York in January was 2,336 
bales; in February it was 666 bales; in March, 3,090 bales; in 
April, 1,584 bales. A total of 7,676 bales certificated for de- 
livery. That was in New York. 

I believe you read the other day, Senator, that New Orleans 
had 20,744 bales. A 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think you are correct, 20,744 bales. 

Mr. COMER, Of which 15,920 are higher grade cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is correct. 

Mr. COMER. I want you to keep that right square in your 
mind. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


RANSDELL. Very well. 

COMER. Senator, Jast week we had 200 bales delivered 
to us through the New Orleans Exchange. We were carrying 
quite a bit of cotton. We did not believe they would tender, but 
they did tender 200 bales, and here is what they delivered. You 
recollect saying that two-thirds of the cotton down there was 
high grade. They delivered to us of the 200 bales—there were 
210 bales, because of the light weight—strict good middling, 1 
bale; good middling, 5 bales; strict middling, 1-bale; middling, 
1 bale. That was the high-grade cotton out of that 15,000 bales 
they delivered. Then strict middling tinges, 3 bales; low 
middling, 199 bales. That made 210 bales. They gave us 8 
bales of high grade, 3 bales of tinges, and 199 bales of the low- 
est grades. They did not disturb their higher grade cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COMER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator please tell us how much 
difference they allowed him between the values of those low 
grades they tendered and middling cotton on those dates? 

Mr. COMER. Yes, sir; and there is where the trouble comes 
in, too. I am glad you asked the question. I have the compara- 
tive differences—New Orleans and New York. I am loaded for 
bear to-day. 

This is from the Bureau of Markets. The exchange differ- 
ence in New Orleans is now 9 cents between low middling and 
middling. The difference between middling and low middling 
in New York is 7.20. There is a difference of 1} cents between 
low middling in New York and low middling in New Orleans. 
Who ever heard of a condition like that being fair? One and 
three-quarters cents between the prices, according to this, of 
New York and New Orleans on low middling. Not only that 
but worse than that, because New York Exchange middling is a 
cent higher than New Orleans, which makes 23 cents differ- 
ence; and, Senator, you agree to this amendment and that thing 
will be impossible, and it ought to be impossible. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator answer 
my question? 

Mr. COMER. Anything. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has not answered my question 
yet. ; 
Mr. COMER. What is it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have asked the Senator what difference 
was allowed him by the company which tendered him these low 
grades of cotton of which he complains. What was paid him in 
the way of a difference between middling, the basis of the con- 
tract, and the cotton which they actually tendered to hint? 

Mr. COMER. Senator, I have just told you. I told you 9 
cents in New Orleans. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator spoke of just one grade there, 
He said those were the differences between New Orleans and 
New York. But he has never yet said whether it was a New 
York contract or a New Orleans contract, and I can not tell from 
his statement what they did actually pay him, and whether the 
difference was a fair one or not. If the Senator received the full 


amount of money due him, I take it he certainly has no com- 
plaint to make. 


Was the Senator swindled in the transaction? 


1920. 


Was the matter negotiated so that the Senator actually lost 
money on his contract? 

Mr. COMER. When 39.80 was the price in New Orleans, and 
we got the low middling at 9 cents off, that would make it 30.80 
in the New Orleans exchange market for the low middling. 
That low-middling cotton was worth that price anywhere. The 
man who put that cotton through the exchange lost money. But 
that is not the question. It was the basis, which was 39.80, as 
against a spot price 2 cents higher. If the exchanges had been 
functioning and the differentials between low middling and 
middling had been the same, 9 cents, then the seller of the cot- 
ton would have gotten 2 cents a pound more and that is wherein 
the exchange basis price middling operates against the holders 
of off-grade cotton as compared with a stabilized price mid- 
dling. 3 ale 8 

Mr RANSDELL. I am trying to find out what Senator Comer 
and his mills lost on the transaction. 

Mr. COMER. I have just read that we took 199 bales of low- 
middling cotton. That was the lowest grade they have. If we 
were getting it for higher grade mills, we would have had to 
resell it, because we could not use it. If we were taking it for 
our low-grade mills, it was cheaper than we could have bought it, 
as low middling was worth that price or more anywhere. I 
mean that it had no added value by having come to us through 
an exchange and had lost money because of the expense of de- 
livery. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But how much money did the Senator lose? 

Mr. COMER. I do not know. We had bought this contract 
months before at a price of about 334 cents. The cotton was 
closed out at 39.67; we made 6 cents per pound on the hedge 
sale and got the cotton cheaper than we could have bought it 
on the market. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator does not know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ain sure I do not. 

Mr. COMER. On April 19 strict good middling was quoted 275 
points on middling in Memphis, 400 on at New Orleans, 288 on at 
New York; good middling was 200 points on in Memphis, 350 on 
in New Orleans, and 223 on in New York; strict middling yellow 
tinge was quoted 450 off in Memphis, 150 off in New Orleans, 315 
off in New York; good middling yellow tinge was quoted 300 
off in Memphis, 75 on in New Orleans, and 133 off in New 
York; and good middling yellow stains was 600 off in Mem- 
phis, 300 off in New Orleans, and 450 off in New York. I 
give these differences to show you that these can not be true 
quotations; they are fictitious, and yet out of them is com- 
posited the basis middling. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
Memphis is an exchange market? 

Mr, COMER. Sure. 

Mr. RANSDELL. They have not a cotton exchange there, 
have they? 

Mr. COMER. It is one of the markets from which we get 
prices. I think they have a cotton exchange there; I am sure 
of it, j 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was not aware of it. I thought there 
was only one big cotton exchange in the South, at New Orleans, 
and one at New York—two in the United States. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. COMER. You are wrong, because we have a letter from 
the Dallas exchange. Nearly all the big cotton markets have 
exchanges. But I am quoting you from the spot market, from 
which New York and New Orleans get their relations. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not want to be misunderstood. I 
know they have a spot market in Memphis and these other big 
cities; but what I meant was that there is no future-contract 
market exchange in Memphis. 

Mr. COMER. I think they have. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Perhaps so. I understood the contrary, 

Mr. COMER. They haye what they call bucket shops. 

I have here a telegram from New Orleans sent a few days 
ago to one of their correspondents in Alabama, It reads: 

New ORLEANS. 

Professional effort being made to depress the market, but offerings 


absorbed in good fashion. Likely require constant selling to force 
market down to any considerable amount, 


Here is another telegram: 
New ORLEANS. 


Rumored there will be about 10,000 bales of low-grade cotton de- 
livered on May contracts here to-day. 
change likely lower. Not 


Spots New Orleans reported uiet, if an, 
much business so far. eported movement in New York to close the 


New York Cotton Exchange on Saturday in the future. 

That was dated last week. 

You yourself said that they only had 5,000 bales of low-grade 
cotton there, and yet here is a telegram from New Orleans that 
they are going to tender 10,000 bales, s 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
to misquote me, I am sure. He says I myself said they only 
had 5,000 bales. What I said is found on page 6345 of the 
ConGRESSIONAL Record of the 30th of April, and it speaks for 
itself. I said that the United States Bureau of Markets showed 
that cotton classified and certificated from March, 1919, to De- 
cember 1, 1919, in the New Orleans Exchange market was 20,744 
bales, of which 4,824 were low grade. I did not say they did 
not have a great deal more cotton there. I assume that in that 
enormous cotton market, which handles hundreds of thousands 
of bales of spots—and I could not pretend to say how. many 
bales of futures—there are bound to be a good many more than 
5,000 bales of low-grade cotton. 

Mr. COMER. The way those things are managed largely is 
to keep them in near-by warehouses, ready to be certificated. - 
Where New York has less than 3,000 bales, I understand that 
Norfolk has 70,000 bales. Suppose Norfolk was carrying this 
kind of cotton, That is the way those things are run. In your 
speech on page 6344 of the Recorp you practically make the 
spot market run with futures market, both running very nearly 
the same thing. 

And, Senator, that is just exactly what we are after. I want 
the two to run together. They should run together, and when 
they do not run together they are not functioning. That is 
what is the trouble. The New York Exchange market and the 
spot market in the South have been for the last 60 days very 
nearly together, the thing we are after; the New York market 
is functioning properly. 

I have here an article which some gentleman sent me, some 
Senator, I suppose, cut from the New York Commercial of 
Friday, April 23. This article from the Wall Street Journal I 
am going to read you says: 

Kill this rider, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Alluding to your amendment. 

Mr. COMER. Yes. “ Kill this rider.” 

What endless litigation is in this vague wording. 


The vagueness here charged against the amendment has been 
eliminated by the amendment already offered. 


Then, the impossibility of performance. There are now 2,262 bales 
of certified cotton in New York— 


This is April 1, from the Wall Street Journal— 


None is middling fair; 4 bales are strict good middling, 46 good, 146 
strict middling, and 477 middling—altogether 27 per cent of the 
total amount here. But the unhappy seller must deliver 50 per cent of 
these grades. How easy to create a squeeze! 

But the planter will the chief sufferer— 


Those blessed planters, you know, how they do favor them! 


because about 40 per cent of his cotton will be outlawed. Cotton, even 
from the same plantation, is of different lengths, color, and quality. 
951 interfered with by law, the exchange made all spinnable cotton 

for delivery on a contract. Thus the planter had a market for 
every bale of his cotton that was usable in the mills. 


| That man, Senators, did not know what he was writing about. 
| He did not understand the first gist of the question at all, and 
even the Times-Picayune did not understand. They did not 
understand a single gist of the amendment. I have two letters 
from parties in Louisiana calling attention to that. 

From the New York Commercial I read further: 


The sooner Mr. Comer learns that the interests of the cotton mer- 
chant and the cotton grower are identical the sooner will he withdraw 
from any plan which is bound to work great hardships upon growers 
and merchants alike. 


That man does not know what he is talking about. 


“The contract market has two purposes,” declared C. T. Revere, of 
Munds, Rogers & Stackpole, in discussing the Comer amendment. 
“ First, it is an outlet for such merchantable and spinnable cotton as 
may be unsalable at a given time, and, second, it affords price insur- 
ance against market fluctuations. Hedge 18 by merchants 
against sales of the staple to spinners as well as hedge sales by mer- 
on against accumulations afford insurance to be obtained in no 
other way.” x 


That is from the papers. I want to read a letter from a 
cotton man, one of the largest in Alabama, straight as a 
shingle: 


Hon. B. B. COMER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sik: We wish to commend you in your effort to amend the law 
5 will give to the cotton trade a just and fair contract on the cotton 
exchanges, 

For years we have longed for a contract that would afford us a rea- 
sonable hedge. As you are aware, spot cotton is frequently offered for 
sale when buyers can not in turn make an actual sale; under such 
circumstances we as buyers would be glad to buy the cotton if we could 

et a hedge on the cotton exchanges that would be reasonably safe. 

hus you will see the benefit that would arise in favor of the producer. 
He could always find a purchaser for his cotton. With conditions as 
have prevailed during the near past how could a buyer buy spots at, 
say, 40 cents and sell a future contract as a hedge at a discount of 
something like $25 a bale? 

If we_can be of any seryice to you, do not hesitate to call on us. 

Yours, very truly, W. P. Wc & Co. 


SELMA, ALA., April 20, 1920. 
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There is a spot man; I mean a man of actual business, a 
man who comes in contact with it every day, who says it is a 
great help to him in the business. He says it will help every 
farmer he comes in contact with. He can go ahead and sell any- 
thing and hedge; he can go ahead and buy and hedge, and his 
statements are all straight, and show business ability and com- 
prehension of the subject. $ 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COMER. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Is that gentleman to whom you have jnst 
alluded a cotton producer? 

Mr. COMER. I do not know. 

Mr. RANSDELL, The Senator does not know whether he is 
raising cotton or not? 

Mr. COMER. No. 

Mr. RANSDELL. So far as the Senator knows, he may be a 
spinner? 

Mr. COMER. No; he is not a spinner. 

Mr. RANSDELL. He may be a dealer in cotton? 

Mr. COMER. He is a dealer in cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have in my hand, if the Senator will 
permit me to read it, a letter, dated April 22, from President 
J. A. Whitehurst, of the State Board of Agriculture of Okla- 
homa—— 

Mr, COMER. Read it in your own time to-morrow. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well. I will not interfere with the 
Senator. 

Mr. COMER, - Here is a man that we buy thousands of bales 
of cotton from: 

: SELMA, ALA., April 6, 1920. + 
Hon. B. B. COMER, 4 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Have wired petition to Hon. Ð. D. SITH and Gonpon Lez signed by 
prominent farmers, bankers, and merchants urging passage of the Comer 
cotton bill. Hope you will succeed in passing this meritorious bill, as 
it will, no doubt, be of great benefit to the producer and consumer and 
put the future trading on a more legitimate basis. 

MORRIS HOHENBERG., 


That is from way down in southern Alabama, 
I am not printing all these in the Recorp. Here is a telegram 
I have to-day: 


Senator B. B. COMER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Ware County Farmers’ Union, in session, with the Satilla, Pine 
Grove, Mount Green, Waresboro, Lynn locals resented, indorses the 
Comer amendment and urges its enactment into law. 

L, C. WALKER, President. 
J. M, SOLOMON, Secretary. 


York Commercial. This 


Waycross, GA, May J, 1920. 


I want to read this from the New 
man says: 

It is a spinners’ bill— 

He is a member of the cotton exchange— 


for the benefit of the spinners, and that benefit will accrue at the ex- 
pense of the man who grows cotton. 

To 9 how much of a spinners’ bill this is it should be under- 
stood that low-grade cotton is far more expensive to make into fabric 
than is the high-grade staple. 


This is the story: 


Labor in the mills is largely on piecework basis. A worker can not 
handie low-grade material so rapidly as he can the nih grade, conse- 
quently there is dissatisfaction among the workers when too large a 
percentage of the staple is of the lower grades. As the workers’ output 
and pay is reduced by the low grades so the output of the mill is 
reduced, 

That gives a very clear statement of why the mills are de- 
manding and buying at the higher prices the high grades, and 

not demanding and buying at the lower prices the low grades. 
That is a very clear statement of it. I could not have done it 
better, and this is from a man who is writing against the 
amendment. 

Under these conditions it at once’ becomes clear— 

Of course it is clear 
why the — wants high-grade cotton, rticularly at the present, 
when the demand for strictly high-grade cloths is larger than ever. The 
Comer amendment would make for just this condition which the 
spinners want. It would force the delivery of high-grade raw materials 
to the tremendous disadvantage of the grower whose crop can not be 
all strictly high grade. 

That latter part is just immaculate nonsense, and I am sorry 
he did not know it. The high grade is made by the demand 
for it and the low grade is made by the demand for it, and 
this does not add one picayune to it either way, and the man 
who asserts it, as I said this afternoon, should have his head 
examined. 

He says this about me: 


He sends out telegrams about a mythical order for 5,000,000 bales 
of cotton from Europe waiting to be placed, if the cotton can be had, 
and tells the growers they can get 60 cents a pound for their cotton. 


I never was accused of that before. I would never say to 
anybody that you could send your cotton anywhere and get 


more than the market price for it. When you talk about send- 
ing 5,000,000 bales of low-grade cotton anywhere, it will be 
done at great risk. It is the market that makes the price. 

Spinners are going to send representives where? To Europe. 
For what purpose? To see the spinners to sell this cotton or 
any other cotton at the market price. 

I want to call attention to this article again: 

Reverting to the Comer amendment, I want to call your attention 
particularly to the fact that of the last crop 57 per cent was graded 
middling or above 

Fifty-seven per cent, and yet they have balked like the mis- 
chief when I said the average of cotton was two-thirds of the 
crop above, and this says that of the last crop 57 per cent was 
graded middling or above, and then says— 
leaving 43 g5 cent which could not be delivered on contract. Who 
would take it? That is a question which the southern cotton grower 
must answer. 

There is an everlasting answer to that. Supply and demand 
will take care of it just like it always has and always will do, 
and if every bale of it was tenderable through the exchanges it 
would not facilitate the sale or value a cent, and any assertion 
to the contrary of this would make the exchanges capable of 
making a flat price on cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the Senator what is 
going to happen to the low-grade cotton of the South—and he 
admits there is a great amount of it in the South now—if his 
amendment is adopted? What is going to happen to all these 
low grades, and will they not lose their availability as an in- 
surance for the seller and their potentiality for hedging pur- 
poses? I would like to have the Senator from Alabama explain 
exactly the effect of his amendment on the producer's low-grade 
cotton, which makes up such a large portion of his crop. 

Mr. COMER. ‘The stabilizing of the contract price making it 
approximate the spot price will unquestionably advance the con- 
tract price, and if the same parity between the lower grades 
will continue, then the lower grades to that extent will be bene- 
fited and they will also be benefited to the extent that the 
market reflects solvent, trustworthy business conditions, 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator whether he thinks 
that we ought to repeal the cotton-futures law entirely? 

Mr. COMER. No. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator believe the exchanges, 
properly handled, exercise a good function and one valuable to 
commerce and business generally? 

Mr. COMER. Not only that, but I believe they will be a 
benefit when you make them straight and honest, when you 
get a business that is straight, that dealers will go there and 
do business more so than they will do to-day. I believe it will 
increase business. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But the Senator thinks that men like our 
friend ex-Senator Percy, Mr. A. B. Learned, W. B. Thompson, 
and others, whom I quoted extensively, are mistaken when they 
say the law is functioning very well? Does the Senator think 
it will be very much of a benefit to the entire cotton trade if 
the amendment which he has proposed is adopted? 

Mr. COMER. When you get back to Senator Percy, I want 
to explain what I said about gambling a while ago. Senator 
Percy is one of the nicest men I ever saw and I am very fond 
of him. He is not a gambler, you understand, not by any man- 
ner of means. ¢ 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am very glad to have the Senator with- 
draw that statement. I knew that Le Roy Percy was no 
gambler. 

Mr. COMER. Oh, no; he is no gambler; and no doubt Mr. 
Thompson is a nice man. 

Mr. RANSDELL. He certainly is. 

Mr. COMER. But when Mr. Thompson says that the pres- 
ent law is good, I have just shown you where it is not good. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. COMER. There is no difference of opinion about it. I 
have shown you the statistics about it; I have shown you 
quotations themselves, and any business which makes that 
record, I do not care where it is, is wrong. You can not make 
that kind of a record and do a straight business. I read it to 
you a while ago. Mark you, Senator Percy was held up to the 
Senate as being a very smart man, and he is; but Senator 
Percy himself says that if this amendment goes into effect it 
will not have that deleterious and far-reaching effect in the 
exchanges that you say it will, and he is telling the truth. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I believe the Senator admits that prac- 
tically one-half of all the cotton is low grade, does he not? 

Mr. COMER. The New York Wall Street Journal said 47 
per cent was low grade last year. I say that the usual year 
more than two-thirds of the cotton is middling and above. Lust 
year the New York Journal said 47 per cent was low grade. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I have always understood middling was, 
us its name indicates, the hasis of the grades; that is, one-half 
in round numbers were above and one-half in round numbers 
below. However that may be, 47 per cent of the present crop, 
according to those figures of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, is low grade. The Senator will admit that is a very 
large percentage of the crop, and under his amendment, as I 
take it, all of that is abandoned—that is, left out and is not 
considered at all. There can be no insurance for all of that 
low grade, for that 47 per cent of a crop which is worth 
$2,000,000,000. What has the Senator to say to that? 

Mr. COMER. There is not any insured price for anything; 
there is nothing insured. The supply and demand market con- 


trols everything—low grade and all—and when you say the 


exchange insures anything, it is not an accurate statement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, may I ask the Senator what is the 
function of the exchange if it be not to hedge cotton or to in- 
sure the cotton? 

Mr. COMER. The function of the exchange is to make a 
true index of the value of cotton; that is what it is for. It is 
not to make the price; it is not to increase the price; it is to 
be the true index of cotton; that is what it is for. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Then, the Senator differs from Mr. Her- 
bert Knox Smith. That gentleman, in a wonderfully interest- 
ing, elucidative, and exhaustive report made in 1908 as com- 
missioner of corporations, recommended most emphatically 
that the exchanges were necessary because of their insurance 
guaranty, and the congressional committee which studied the 
question fundamentally and scientifically concurred in this rec- 
ommendation. These capable and disinterested authorities as- 
sert they are essential to the trade. 

The Senator seems to disagree with them. I showed here 
several days ago that the House Committee on Agriculture, in 
an able report, No. 765, of the Sixty-third Congress, spoke very 
highly of the cotton contract. It is not necessary to read it 
again, I imagine, and I merely quote from the report: 

It is the opinion of the committee that the abolition of the cotton 
exchanges would result inevitably in the monopolizing of the entire 
cotton crop into the hands of a very few powerful interests, with the 
orée and means to fix the price at which the farmer would be com- 
pelled to sell his cotton. Fully 75 per cent of American-produced cot- 
tem leaves the hands of the producer during the four months of tem- 
ber, October, November, and December. It takes no stretch of the 
imagination to foresee how utterly helpless the farmer, as a class, 
would be in his present disorganized condition as a factor in fixing the 
price of his own products as against the organized genius and money 
of the spinners and powerful spot-cotton dealers. 

As against the men who, according to the Baltimore Manu- 
facturers’ Record, made in the State of South Carolina last 
year over 300 per cent; as against the men who, in the opinion 
of the great cotton convention of the American Cetton Associa- 


tion, held in the city of Montgomery, the capital city of the- 


Senator’s own State, three weeks ago, said that cotton could 
well bring 60 cents a pound at the present time, in view of the 
profits which the spinners were making on it. 

This is not what I say; this is not what an exchange in New 
York or an exchange in New Orleans says; it is what the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House of Representatives said when 
they had the Smith-Lever bill before them. They show, in sub- 
stance, that if it were not for the exchanges, if it were not for 
the insuring feature, if it were not for the hedging which 
comes about on the exchanges in the great markets, if it were 
not, if you please, for the speculation indulged in by the great 
number of men in this country who like to speculate, the pro- 
ducers would be at the mercy of the spinners and the large 
spot-cotton dealers. ; 

There is a big difference of opinion, I say to the Senator 
from Alabama and to other Senators, on this great question, 
and I should like to have the Senator from Alabama explain, 
when he says that these things are all wrong, how he knows 
that the members of the great Agricultural Committee of 
the House were mistaken, how he knows that Mr. Herbert 
Knox Smith was wrong—and Mr. Smith is not a cotton man; 
he has no interest in cotton—and how the Senator knows that 
men like Mr. Percy and Mr. Thompson and all the others are 
wrong. Mr. President, I desire to quote just an excerpt from 
Mr. Smith’s report—Chapter I, page 58—to wit: 

It should be n that one of the great functions of a cotton 
exchange is the bringing together of buyers and sellers or their repre- 
sentatives. An exchange is a great market place. Transactions are, 
of course, greatly facilitated by the mere congregation of buyers and 
sellers and their representatives on the floor of an exchange. In the 
case of those exchanges on which a future business is conducted it 
should be noted that there are really two markets, one for future 
contracts and the other for spot cotton. The future market is not 
used to bring the producer and the spinner directly together but is 


rather a meeting place for cotton merchants (or their representatives) 
and brokers, who stand between the producer and the spinner. Spin- 


ners, for reasons explained in detail in a later part, do not ordinarily 
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receive their supplies of cotton direetly on exchange contracts but 


enter into 
particular 
over, ordinarily do not obtain the cotton which they need by receiving 
it on exchange contracts. Such merchants, as already emphasized, use 
the future market mainly for hedging purposes, and the future ring to 
this extent becomes, as already pointed out, a great clearing house for 
hedging transactions. * * The enormous advantage of such 
h g transactions to the spot merchant, however, has been fully 
illustrated, so that it should be apparent that the future market, while 
not designed to bring the final consumer into direct touch with the 
producer of cotton, may perform quite as legitimate a function as if it 
accomplished this result directly. 

f course, in addition to hedging transactions, a vast volume of 
speculative business is conducted in contracts, These, however, as 
just -pointed out, are rang A intertwined with edeing operations and 
may greatly facilitate the latter, although at times they undoubtedly 
are a source of disturbance. 

Senators, a dogmatic assertion is one thing but proof is 
another. 

Mr. COMER. I thoroughly indorse what Mr. Herbert Knox 
Smith has said; I quoted page after page from him, and would 
have quoted indefinitely had it not been for the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH], who was anxious to proceed 
with some bill which he had in charge. I turned the book 
containing the statement of Mr. Smith over to the Senator from 
Texas to read. It is one of the most interesting and one of the 
straightest stories I have eyen seen; and if the Senator from 
Louisiana will read it, he will see that what I have been con- 
tending for is based in large degree upon the result of Mr. 
It is not the cotton exchanges we are 
fighting; we want the cotton exchanges; but we want them to 
function properly. When the exchanges function properly, then 
they are just as necessary as is any other part of the business, 
Their proper functioning, as Mr. Welch says, is this: If a man 
can go on the market and buy a thousand bales of cotton which 
he has not sold, and then can go and sell a thousand bales on 
contracts and have them carried through on the basis of the 
market, and not on the basis of the contracts, then they accom- 
plish their purpose and function. We are not fighting against 
the exchanges; we are fighting against the improper practices 
of the exchanges. When they practice what is right, when they 
function properly, then they are of great use to the country. 

In reference to profits, those of you who listened to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THomas] in his discussion of the dye- 
products bill, and those of you who go abroad in the land, any- 
where and everywhere, will realize that America is not idle. I 
dare say that nine-tenths of the business of the country is doing 
well. How do you think the people could pay the taxes if they 
were not? It is a good thing the country is doing well along 
that line; but do not any of you ever get the idea that I am 
decrying the exchanges, for I am not; it is the evil practices 
of the exchanges that I am trying to correct. The amendment 
I have proposed, if carried through, will correct those evils, 
It will very nearly produce a condition, in my opinion—and 
that is what they fear—where the exchange price will eoordi- 
nate with the spot price; and, if it does, then the exchange will 
gain and not lose business, and it will give every business man 
the opportunity to take care of his business as everyone wants 
it taken care of. 

When farmers talk about the cotton exchanges now they 
say that the prices fixed are paper prices. In Alabama we 
have a ticker law which prohibits bucket shops because of 
the great losses of the people who went in and watched the 
ticker. 

L will inquire of the Senator from Louisiana if he desires 
to ask me any other question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No. 

Mr. COMER. I wish to thank the Senate for their courtesy: 
and I will say to the Senator from Louisiana that I have tried 
to be just as courteous to him as I could. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator certainly has been. 

Mr. COMER. And I have tried to be as fair to him as he 
has been to me. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have no complaint at all. 

Mr. COMER. I yield the floor. : 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, I merely wish to put into 
the Record one or two telegrams. I read first a very brief tele- 
gram from the Hon. I. N. McCollister, president of the Louisi- 
ana. Farmers’ Union. I have had it for some time; it is dated 
the 28th of March last, and addressed to me at Lake Provi- 
dence, when I was at my home there. He says: 


MANL, LA., March 28, 1920, 
J. E. RANSDELL, 


United States Senator, Lake Providence, La.: 


Kill the Comer rider to the Agriculture appropriation bill. as it 
outlaws the majority of the cotton raised by farmers and destroys 
price insurance by futures. 

I. N. MCCOLLISTER, 


President Louisiana Farmers Union. 


rivate arrangements with merchants or brokers for the 
ds of cotton which they require. ‘These merchants, more- 
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Mr. McCollister lives at Many, La.; he is a farmer and lives 
in the hill section of north. Louisiana, where he raises cotton. 
I now read a telegram from Mr. H. Arthur Morgan, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of State Farmers’ Union Presi- 
dents. He is a farmer, living at Gonzales, La., and raises cotton 
and some cattle, His telegram is dated March 30, and he says: 


GONZALES, LA., March 30, 1929. 


Senator JoserH E. Ranspexn, 
Washington, D. C. 


The rider to the 1 appropriation bill by Conn if permitted 
to become law would so restrict the contract as to be a vi blow to 
its usefulness to the producers, sellers, and buyers of American cotton. 
Briefly, the Comer rider is in the interest of the cotton spinner and 
opposed to the cotton producers, and if incorporated in the law would 
mean a deathblow to the cotton 8 I hope you will do all 
in your power to eliminate this Comer rider entirely. The passage 
of the Comer rider would place the American farmer at the mercy of 
the American spinners and foreign manufacturers, as they would con- 
trol the price of American cotton. 

H. ARTHUR MORGAN 


Becretary-Troasurer Association State Farmers’ Union Presidents. 


Mr. Morgan, as I have said, is a cotton grower and cattle- 
man. He is a member of the Louisiana Legislature and lives 
not far from the city of Baton Rouge, the capital of the State. 

I now wish to read a copy of a letter which has been fur- 
nished me from Mr. J. A. Whitehurst, president of the State 
board of agriculture, Oklahoma city, Okla. The letter is dated 
April 28, is addressed to Hon. C. S. Barrett, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, Atlanta, Ga., and reads as follows: 

STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Oklahoma city, April 27, 1920. 


Hon. C. S. BARRETT, 
* Presidext National Formers’ Union, e 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr Dear Sin: I see that Mr. Coser refers to you in his rider to the 
Agricultural bill ən cotton grades as being favorable to his proposition. 

I am certainly very much surprised to know that you take this posi- 
tion, in which the spinners are so earnestly interested. I am sure 
that not only the jority but all of the farmers in the entire South- 
west, where they are not influenced more or less by the spinners and 
apendens upon export markets for their cotton, are opposed to. the 

E. 

22 — at this time, when we are all trying to get together 
through the American Cotton Association to protect the interest of the 
farmer, to find such a division of opinion existing in the Atlantic 
States and the Southwest. I have been more surp at the stand that 
Mr. Wannamaker has taken, professing such deep interest in behalf of 
the cotton farmer, and I feel that this move will have much to do 
with destroying any concrete movement on the part of the Southern 
States getting together in the American Cotton Association. 

We are to have a State-wide meeting at the Capitol in Oklahoma 
city May 10 and 11, at which time we will make up our minds whether 
we will go ahead in the cotton business separate and independent from 
the Southeast States or not. 

Assurin, pa again of the resentment felt by the cotton farmers of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Arkansas, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
J. A. WHITEHURST, President. 

Just one word more, Mr, President. I wish to reiterate what 
I said several days ago, that the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama, if written into law, will change a statute which 
was enacted by Congress in 1914 after the most earnest and sin- 
cere consideration, not for days, but for months and for years, 
for that measure was before Congress for several years. It 
is known as the Smith-Lever Cotton Futures Act. Under that 
act, passed in 1914, the exchanges of this country have been 
carrying on business since its adoption. It was amended 
slightly last year and restricted somewhat; the grades of “ good 
ordinary” and “strict good ordinary“ were taken out of the 
contract and the lowest limit was placed at “low middling.” 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Just a moment; let me make this state- 
ment. I think the fair and the just thing to do is to bring 
this matter up before the committees of Congress, and give the 
cotton producers and the cotton spinners and the cotton ex- 
changes, the three great interests involved, a chance to be 
heard. Practically only one side was heard when this measure 
came up—the spinners, most ably represented by the Senator 
from Alabama, who has told us here to-day that he and his 
companies have 200,000 spindles, eight big mills, in the State of 
Alabama. One side was represented here, Senators. Let us 
have this measure presented to a special committee, if you 
will, or to the Agricultural Committee, to Congress in a fair, 
open manner; not moved for the first time on the floor of the 
Senate, when we are not expecting it, and changing the entire 
law on such a valuable product as cotton. 

Of the present supply, an unduly large portion is of low- 
grade cotton, because of the delay in gathering last fall on 
account of the shortage of labor and the consequent weather 
injury. Obviously the immediate effect of the Comer amend- 
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ment will be to upset dealings in cotton which require hedging, 
because a man will hesitate to sell a hedge under which he 
may be required to deliver more cotton above the grade of 
middling than he may possibly be able to command. At the 
same time the buyers of the large ratio of low-grade cottons 
still to be sold will be enabled to hammer the price upon the 
contention that such cottons will not be tenderable on contract. 
In the present situation, under the Comer amendment, it is a 
yery reckless man who would agree to deliver, say, in Sep- 
tember, any large yolume of white middling cotton except at 
a price far beyond the present quotations. At the same time, 
a man would be equally as reckless who would agree, under 
that amendment, to purchase for September delivery cotton 
below middling at present quotations, if such cotton should be 
denied the privilege of tender on contract. The result to be 
reasonably expected from the Comer amendment is an arti- 
ficial enhancement of the price of cotton above middling, and 
a corresponding depreciation of the price of cotton below 
middling. 

All I ask, Mr. President, as a representative of the pro- 
ducers and also of the cotton exchange of my State—for I 
speak for it as well—is that the matter be delayed until we 
can study it, just as we studied the original Smith-Lever bill, 
and as we studied the amendment which was adopted last 
year. The proposed amendment goes much further and nar- 
rows and restricts the future contract far greater than the 
change made in 1919. 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. COMER. In explanation of this amendment, I will say 
that two years ago a very extensive hearing was held on the 
conduct of the exchanges. Resulting from that, a very long 
discussion and investigation was held, and as a result of that 
the first Smith-Lever bill was passed, carrying 21 grades. The 
usufruct of that law did not bring the results that the makers 
of the bill and the people of the cotton States thought it would, 
and this amendment was passed; and while I am on that sub- 
ject I want to tell you exactly how the amendment was passed. 

It was proposed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smith] as a rider on the wheat-guaranty bill, just exactly like 
this was, and carried 7 grades. In the conference committee 
the number was changed from 7 to 10, and accepted by both 
sides, and it was passed. There was no examination nor any- 
thing else had at all and but very brief debate: It was passed 
before anybody knew it, and passed on the knowledge they 
had gotten from the examination of three years before. 

This amendment was offered exactly like that was, with the 
same intent, and that was to get a reliable, safe, commercial, 
stabilized delivery. That was the whole intent of it, and it 
was the intent of the first one. The intent of this is simply to 
make the amendment of last year function, that is all. 

You say that the subject should be gone into on a lengthy 
examination. Senator, I have said from the beginning that 
this amendment did not go as far as it ought to go. In talking 
with one of the Members of the House of Representatives who 
is on the committee, he suggested that there should be only 
three grades—middling, strict middling, and good middling. 
If this amendment fails I am going to try to have introduced 
somewhere, either here or in the House, a bill to make it but 
four grades—strict low middling, middling, strict middling, 
and good middling—and that will not hurt low-grade cotton. 
It does not “inlaw” or “outlaw” anything. It simply places 
the exchange on a basis where it will be an insurance on spot 
values, that is all. 

I trust that this amendment will pass as it is. If it does 
not pass, and an investigation is held, I am going to go before 
it myself and fight for what? A more restrictive bill, because 
you want an exchange that will function. You can not drag 
all grades of cotton through an exchange or anywhere else, 
and you can not make the value there or anywhere else. You 
have got to make it on the markets of the world. The fact 
that we put one on here does not affect the price of cotton— 
I mean, it does not affect the price of that cotton. They can 
teeter the exchange price but they can not teeter the spot 
price. I am obliged to you. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, May 7, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


1920. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 6, 1920. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Mark W. Potter, of New York, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the term expiring December 31, 
oe (New office created by the act approved February 28, 
1920. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION., 


Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission for the term expiring Sep- 
tember 7, 1928, vice Frank W. Taussig, resigned. 


DIRECTOR oF BUREAU OF MINES. 


Frederick G. Cottrell, of California, to be Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, vice Van H. Manning, resigned June 1. 


RENT COMMISSION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mrs. Clara Sears Taylor, of the District of Columbia, to be 
a member of the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia, 
vice Guy Mason, resigned., 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Commander Guy Whitlock to be a commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1919. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1919: 

William H. Lee, 

Harold H. Ritter, 

Harvey W. McCormack, and 

Louis J. Gulliver. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) August Schulze to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 30th day of July, 1919. 

Ensign Bernard F. Jenkins to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8d day of June, 1919. 

Passed Asst. Surg, Joseph L. Schwartz, Medical Corps, United 
States Naval Reserve Force, to be an assistant surgeon in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from the 10th 
day of December, 1918, to correct error in date as previously 
nominated and confirmed. 

Asst, Surg. Russell J. Trout to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from the 30th day of 
January, 1919, to correct error in date as previously nominated 
and confirmed. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 7th day of December, 1919: 

Irwin D. Coyle and 

Paul A, Clarke. 

Chaplain Thomas B. Thompson to be a chaplain in the Navy 
with the rauk of lieutenant from the 28th day of February, 
1920. 

Naval Constructor Daniel C. Nutting to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 2ist 
day of January, 1920, 

Assistant civil engineer for temporary service Carl H. Cotter 
to be an assistant civil engineer in the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) from the Ist day of July, 1918, to 
correct error in name as previously nominated and confirmed. 

Pay Clerk Peter J. Penner to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 6th day of January, 1920. 

Paymaster Edward T. Hoopes to be a pay inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, for temporary service, from 
the 4th day of April, 1920. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy, 
from the 5th day of June, 1920: 

Laurence A. Abercrombie, 

-William V. Alexander, jr., 

William C. Allison, 

Bern Anderson, 

Albert S. Arkush, 

Arthur De L, Ayrault, jr., 

George H. Bahm, 

Harry W. Baltazzi, 

Hampden O. Banks, 

Morgan C. Barrett, 

Virgil K. Bayless, 

Edward P. Beach, 

Charles H. Belcher, 

Louis A. Benoist, 

Wilson A. Benoist, = 

Burton B. Biggs, 

Wesley ©. Bobbitt, 

Max I. Black, 

Walter F. Boone, 

Joseph F. Bolger, 
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Roscoe L. Bowman, . 
Charles E. Booth, jr., 
Wilbur F. Broun, 
Harry A. Brandenburger, 
William G. Buch, 
Heber B. Brumbaugh, 
Sydney S. Bunting, 
Harry S. Bueche, 
Carl H. Bushnell, 
John G. Burrow, 
Kenneth C. Caldwell, 
Ralph E. Butterfield, 
Guy Chadwick, 

Jesse H. Carter, 
Frederick G. Clay, 
Nealy A. Chapin, 
Oswald S. Colclough, 
Howard Clark, 
Oliver D. Colvin, jr., 
Sterling T. Cloughley, 
William W. Cone, 
Paul R. Coloney, 
Allen B. Cook, 
Arthur D. Condon, 


John D. Corrigan, 


Clarence V. Conlan, 
Thomas O. Cullins, jr., 
Albert G. Cook, jr., 
Richard F. Cross, jr., 
Morton ©. Hutchinson, jr. 
John J. Curley, jr., 
Arnold J. Isbell, 
Dunean Curry, jr., 
Alan C. Curtiss, 
Sampson G. Dalkowitz, 
Thomas F. Darden, jr., 
Walter D. David, 
Alan P. Davis, 
Ransom K. Davis, 
William S. G. Davis, 
George H. De Baun, 
Willard E. Dillon, 
Sydney B. Dodds, 
Samuel W. DuBois, 
James R. Dudley, 
Percy Earle, 

Harold W. Eaton, 
William G. Eaton, 
Dew W. Eberle, 
Alexander S. Edward, 
Frank J. R. Eggers, 
John M. Eggleston, 
Edward H. Enright, 
Charles F. Erck, 
Thomas A. Esling, jr., 
William G. Fewel, 
William F. Fitzgerald, jr., 
William B. Fletcher, jr., 
James L. Fly, jr., 
Edwin G. Fullinwider, 
Daniel V. Gallery, jr, 
Gerard F. Galpin, 
Kinloch N. Gardner, 
Olin E. Gates, 
William A. Gorry, 
Alfred M. Granum, 
Edwin D. Graves, jr., 
Alexander J. Gray, jr., 
Clark L. Green, 
Nathan Green, jr., 
John F. Grube, 

Elmon B. Guernsey, 
Harry A. Guthrie, 
Edward E. Haase, 
Benjamin L. Hailey, 
William M. Hainer, 
Grover B. H. Hall, 
James E. Hamilton, 
Edgar W. Hampson, 
Byron H. Hanlon, 
Harlo H. Hardy, 
Bryan C. Harper, 
James ©. Harris, jr. 
John W. Harris, 
Walter J. Harrison, 
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Leonidas E. Hill, jr., 
Thaddeus B. Hopper, 
Paul E. Howard, 
Joseph C. Hubbard, 
Howard H. Hubbell, 
Roy C. Hudson, 

John H. P. Hughart, jr., 
Linfield L. Hunt, 
Ralph B. Hunt, 

Stuart H. Ingersoll, 
Virgil V. Jacomini, 
William B. Jackson, jr., 
Llewellyn J. Johns, 
Leon J. Jacobi, 
Delamer L. Jones, 
John W. Jamison, 
Allan E. Julin, 

Bascom S. Jones, 
Frederick G. Kahn, 
John G. Jones, 

Marion R. Kelley, 
William W. Juvenal, 
Richmond K. Kelly, 
Brian B. Kane, 

Roland R. Killian, 
William P. Kellogg, 2d, 
Frederick D. Kime, 
Thomas J. Kelly, 
Edward T. Kline, 
William M. Killingsworth, 
Andrew W. Knisley, 
James Kirkpatrick, jr., 
Lloyd Lafot, 

Charles R. Kloman, 
William G. Lalor, 
Franklin B. Kohrs, 
John E. Lawson, jr., 
Burton G. Lake, 
Wilson D. Leggett, jr, 
Philip D. Lampert, 
Maris V. Lewis, 
Andrew P. Lawton, 
Lawrence Litchfield, jr., 
George A. Leighton, 
Harold E. MeCarthy, 
zerald D. Linke, 
Wayne A. McDowell, 
Leonard Le B. Lyons, jr., 
William B. McHugh, 
Frank C. McClure, 
Renwick S. McIver, 
Joseph A. McGinley, 
Cecil G. McKinney, 
Francis X. McInerney, 
Heber H. McLean, 
Francis J. McKenna, 
Burns Macdonald, jr., 
Frank M. McLaury, 
Atherton Macondray, jr. 
Ralph E. McShane, 
Charles J. Maguire, 
James S. MacKinnon, 
William E. Makosky, 
Charles G. Magruder, jr., 
William L. Maxson, 
Artyn L, Main, 

De Long Mills, 

Harold L. Meadow, 
Campbell H. Minckler, 
William R. Millis, 
Theodore O. Molloy, - 
Edward J. Milner, 
Walter E. Moore, 
Lucian A. Moebus, 
Leland W. Morrow, 
Gilbert B. Myers, 

. Taomas G. Murrell, 
Christopher Noble, 
Ralph O, Myers, 
Timothy J. O'Brien, 
Kenneth H. Noble, 
John L. B. Olson, 
Clarence E. Olsen, 
Archie Paley, 

Leo L. Pace, 


George H. L. Peet, 
Gordon B. Parks, 
Paul E. Pihl, 
Raymond C. Percival, 
James ©. Pollock, 
John E. Pixton, 
Charles R. Pratt, 
William C. Powell, 
William F. Ramsey, 
Joe L. Raichle, 

Paul J. Register, 
Wiliam L. Rees, 
Carl H. Reynolds, jr., 
James C. Reisinger, 
Harry E, Rice, jr., 
Charles W. Rhodes, 
Francis J. Riley, 
George L. Richmire, 
Kilburn H. Roby, 
James L. Robertson, 
Willis N. Rogers, 
Joseph W. Rodes, 
Paul E. Roswall, 
David B. Rossheim, 
Joe E. Rucker, 
Edward E. Roth, 
Thomas J. Ryan, jr., 
John C. Rule, 

Joseph O. Saurette, 
Ralph C. Sanson, 
Norman O. Schwien, 
Edwin W. Schell, 
Joseph Seletski, 
Malcolm E. Selby, 
Burce Settle, 
Mortimer E. Serat, jr., 
Eugene P. Sherman, 
Glenn H. Sheldon, 
Roy M. Signer, 
Carleton Shugg, 
Rodger W. Simpson, 
Roland E. Simpson, 
Edwin F. Smellie, 
Barnett Sisson, 
Sherwood B. Smith, 
Talbot Smith, 

John A. Snackenberg, 
Elmer D. Snare, 
Robert C. Sprague, 
Ralph R. Stogsdall, jr., 
Robert Strite, 
William E. Sullivan, 
Fred Morris, jr., 
Ralph D. F. Sweeney, 
Donald R. Tallman, 
Wendell G. Switzer, 
Warren F. Taylor, 
Raymond D. Tarbuck, 
Rufus G. Thayer, 
Lyman A. Thackrey, 
Edward M. Thompson, 
Colin J. Thomas, 
Rutledge B. Tompkins, 
Carlton R. Todd, 
Walter S. K. Trapnell, 
Lloyd L, Tower, 
Joseph C. Van Cleve, 
Arnold E. True, 
Claiborne J. Walker, 
George van Deurs, 
Richard M. Watt, jr. 
John A, Waters, jr., 
William Webster, jr., 
Thomas L, Wattles, 
Charles Wellborn, jr., 
Max Welborn, 
Forrest H. Wells, 
Timothy F. Wellings, 
Charles D, Wheelock, 
Robert K. Wells, 
Wilbur A. Wiedman, 
Charles A. Whiteford, 
John H. Willis, 
Henry G, Williams, 
Paul B. Wishart, 
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Dwight H. Wilson, 

Charles P. Woodson, 

John P. Womble, jr., 

George S. Young, 

Ray F. Yager, 

Thomas E. Zellars, 

Parke G, Young, 

Carl A. L. Sundberg, and 

Rupert M. Zimmerli. 

The following named midshipmen to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps from the 5th day of June, 1920: `. ` 

Henry T. Birmingham, Da 

Hjalmar A. Christensen, 

Louis E. Marie, jr., 

Ivan W. Miller, 

Joe N. Smith, and 

James H. Strother. 


HARO 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Hæecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate May 6, 1920. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


Charles E. Herring to be Second Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 


Victor G. Cozad, Burns, Oreg. 
William H. Canon, Roseburg, Oreg. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys. 
Andrew J. Foster, Lakeview, Oreg. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
To be lieutenant commanders, 


Lieut. Joseph R. Redman. 
Lieut. Franklin G. Percival. 
Lieut. Theo D. Westfall. 
Lieut. Theodore D. Ruddock, jr. 
Lieut. Zeno W. Wicks. 
Lieut. Andrew H. Addoms. 
Lieut. William H. Porter, jr. 
Lieut. Sherrod H. Quarles. 
Lieut. Alfred H. Balsley. 
Lieut. William E. Malloy. 
Lieut. Greene W. Dugger, jr. 
Lieut. John M. Creighton, 
Lieut. Charles D, Swain. 
Lieut. Edmund W. Burrough. 
Lieut. Albert H. Rooks. 
Lieut. George F. Neiley. 
Lieut. Russell E. Perry. 
Lieut. Byron B. Ralston. 
Lieut. Stanley L. Wilson. 
Lieut. Herbert J. Ray. 
Lieut. Charles E. Rosendahl. 
Lieut. John G. Moyer. 
Lieut. Richard B. Coffman. 
Lieut. Emory F. Clement. 
Lieut. Louis C. Scheibla. 
Lieut. Patrick N. L. Bellinger. 
Lieut. William T. Mallison. 
Lieut. Newton H. White, jr. 
To be a lieutenant. 
Chief Boatswain William L. Hill. 
MARINE CORPS. 
To be a lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. William L. Redles. 
To be majors. 
Capt. Ralph E. Davis. 
Capt. Harry W. Weitzel. 
Capt. Sidney N. Raynor. 
POSTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA, 
Rufus G. Strickland, Reidsville. 
INDIANA, 
Harry R. Burns, Flora. 
Theodore Hoss, Fowler. 
Ernest L. Lambert, Hope. 
Walter C. Farrell, Middletown. 


Orville E. Steward, Rossville, 
John N. Hunter, South Bend. 


KANSAS, 


William M. Burkholder, Anthony. 
Stella B. Sizelove, Coats, 


William J. Taylor, Colby. 
Charles E. Schul, Grenola. 
George W. Harley, McCune. 
Elizabeth Newman, Towanda. 
LOUISIANA, 
Joseph E. Ryan, Berwick. 
George D. Nash, Logansport. 
MICHIGAN. 
John B. Ahearn, Kinde. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Ethan A. Wood, Woodville. 
NEVADA. 
John W. Christian, Pioche, 
: NEW MEXICO, 
Frank Canavan, Gallup. 
Arthur B. Wimberly, Hagerman. 
Fred V. Conniff, Hillsboro. 
NEW YORK. 
E. De Lancy Walters, Bolivar. 
John B. Duignan, Canastota. 
George Diefendorf, Chaumont. 
George H. Carley, Cooperstown. 
Maurice F. Axtell, Deposit. 
Addison L. Slate, Marathon. 
John C. F. Walker, Newport. 
Herbert G. Corey, Northville. 
Mary Van de Bogart, Red Hook. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Archibald A. McKeithen, Aberdeen. 
Edward P. McCoy, Pisgah Forest, 
OREGON. 
Leonard J. Locher, Burns. 
Charles H. Skinner, Hermiston. 
William C. Foster, Tillamook. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Robert L. McNeely, Westminster. 
TEXAS. 
Henry J. Caldwell, Alba. 
Seth W. Lawrence, Anson. 
Manton W. Williams, Sinton. 
Hal M. Knight, Sterling City. 
John L. Brunner, Taylor. 
John P. Olive, Windom. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, May 6, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, of London, England, offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we pause in Thy presence, remembering that 


Thou art all wise. We seek Thy wisdom. We thank Thee 
that the foundation of Thy throne is ever that of justice. 
Teach us to walk in the ways of justice. We bless Thee that 
we remember that Thy heart is the heart of infinite and un- 
fathomable compassion. Grant unto us that all our doings 
may be inspired with love in response to Thy love. This day 
guide in the deliberation of those upon whom Thou hast set the 
high responsibility of leading a great people in the way of truth, 
honor, justice, and mercy. Hear us as we thus present our pe- 
tition to Thee and grant us the answers of Thy wisdom and Thy 
love. We ask it in the name of our Lord and King. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 8 
SUNDRY CIVIL. APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13870, 
the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. ANDERSON 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron] pending when the 
committee rose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 3, amend by striking out the figures $2,357,000 and 
inserting in lieu thereof $2,569,000, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 


Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I find that in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing there are about 2,100 em- 
ployees classed as operatives. The number varies slightly from 
time to time. These employees do all the work toward the pre- 
paring, examining, trimming, inspecting, counting, perforating, 
and assorting of all the money, bonds, and postage stamps used 
in this country. They take the material from the time it comes 
from the printer and do all this until it is a finished product. 
These people do a class of work that requires skill and the 
greatest kind of concentration and attention. I do not believe 
there is a class of employees in the Government service whose 
work is as concentrated as the work of these employees. They 
are placed on tasks that require them to work every minute of 
time from S in the morning until 4 in the afternoon. They are 
not allowed to leaye the building during that time. I am told 
that at least 50 per cent of them have dependents, and yet these 
people are paid, on the average, $720 to $800 a year, or $2.50 a 
day. I do not see how they can live on it. They do a class of 
work that requires skill and attention; and not only that, they 
are doing a class of work that requires responsibility. These 
people handle all the currency, bonds, and stamps of this Goy- 
ernment; they are held responsible for every piece of- paper 
that comes into their possession. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is it not a fact that they handle such paper 
that a slight mistake will cause great loss to the Government? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is true. I have watched 
these people work. I have seen women handling six to eight 
thousand sheets of paper a day, putting them through the trim- 
ming and perforating machines, and they have to bring each 
sheet on the side and the end to a needle point. They wear 
shades over their eyes, and they tell me that their eyes fre- 
quently give out. When you pass by their desks they do not 
look up. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman realize that the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee handles $500,000,000 
here—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. And he gets reasonable pay. 

Mr. BLANTON. If you compare the pay of these employees 
and the amount of money that is handled, the gentleman will 
see that they are not so very far apart. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Oh, the argument of the gentle- 
man is utterly ridiculous. The only thing that this amendment 
does is to bring the standard of pay of these employees in. the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing up to the same standard 
that we are paying in the Printing Office. The employees there 
get $2.80 per day, and I do not see how they live on that. Cer- 
tainly these employees ought to get equal pay with the other 
bureau, because they have more difficult work, they have to 
handle more valuable property, and they are responsible for 
every piece of paper. These employees, 50 per cent of them, 
have dependents. They get from $720 to $800 a year, or $2.50 
a day. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will show me 100 clerks down 
there—yes, if he will show me 15 clerks down there who get 
less than $3.13 a day, I will agree to his amendment. There 
is not a person down there but what gets $3.13, according to the 
statement of the director of the bureau. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is unfortunate, because 
either the gentleman from Iowa is in error or the director of 
the bureau this morning stated a falsehood to me. I went over 
these figures with the director, and he tells me that the caleu- 
lation I have made will bring the pay of these employees up 
to what is paid to the employees of the Printing Office. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman ought to have read the hearings. 
If he does he will find that the most of these employees are 
getting over $3.45. With the bonus they all get at least $3.13. 

Mr. ROMJUE. They are receiving only $2.37 a day, and the 
bonus brings them to $3.13. 

Mr. GOOD. And the bonus is prescribed by law as an addi- 
tional compensation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I am talking about the basic pay. 

Mr. GOOD. I am talking about the pay; I do not care 
whether it is received in one envelope or two envelopes. When 
the gentleman says they are not receiving $3.13 he is mistaken. 
The fact is that they receive $3.13 as the lowest pay. When 
the director made his estimate he frankly said that he made 
it in that way, because he did not know whether Congress 
would give the bonus or not. We have already carried the 


bonus for the next year. 
vision a minimum of $3.13 a day, and most of them get over 


So we are giving them with this pro- 


$3.50 a day. . 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. With the bonus you are paying 
them between $900 and $1,000 a year, are you not? 

Mr, GOOD. There are different rates of pay. One hundred 
and forty-six get $3.13 a day, 15 get $3.18 a day, 122 get $3.26, 
48 get $3.32, 468 get $3.38 a day, 227 get $3.45 a day, and 
they range from that up to $3.76 and $3.80 a day. 

Mr. NEWTOWN of Missouri. Is there any reason why these 
employees in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing should not 
be paid equal compensation with the employees in the Public 
Printing Office? 

Mr, GOOD. Is there any reason why we should take out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers money to pay these girls that are 
doing this work twice as much as the gentleman would pay a 
girl to work about 12 hours a day in his kitchen? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Does the gentleman deny that 
the employees in every hotel and restaurant in this town are 
not getting as much as these girls are? 

Mr. GOOD.. I will give the gentleman the minimum wage. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. It is $16 a week. 

Mr. GOOD. And there is not one here who is not getting more 
than $18 a week. 

Mr, NEWTON of Missouri, 
man. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, is this a privileged matter, 
or how does it come up? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri has offered 
an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. T ask recognition against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] rose, and the Chair will recognize him first. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may the amendment be again 
reported? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield first to 
me, so that I may see whether or not we can have an agree- 
ment on time for debate on amendments to this paragraph? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Towa that the point of order has been reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on the point of order 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. Let us first dispose of the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to get a little information in re- 
gard to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois permit me to ask the chairman a question or two 
about the point of order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to find out from the chairman 
whether or not these salafies are fixed by law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would not make any difference 
if they were. 

Mr. GOOD. 
fix them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, it is not subject to the 
point of order, and I withdraw it. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
limited to 20 minutes, 5 minutes of that time to go to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gattrvan], 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], and 5 minutes to 
myself. X 

he 


r| 


I beg to difer with the gentle- 


from Illinois demands 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 


CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, to be divided in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. KELLER. I object. 

Mr, GOOD. Then, Mr. Chairinan, I move that all debate be 
limited to 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa that all debate upon the paragraph and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NA KER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment should be 
adopted. In addition to what the distinguished chairman of 


the committee has said, you will find, on page 216 of the hear- 
ings, that of those who are receiving a base pay with a bonus 
there are only eight who receive $3.80 per day and only two 
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who receive $3.50 a day, so that it will be seen that only a very 
small number receive that base pay with the bonus which 
would correspond at all with the pay of those who are working 
in the Printing Office. On page 217 the director says that, con- 
sidering the rigid responsibility in which these employees are 
held, due to the very character and nature of their work, he 
thinks they are underpaid in comparison with other branches 
of the public service here in Washington. That is the statement 
of the director in charge of these employees. The record shows, 
on the pages referred to, that the employees in the Printing 
Office, who do work of no higher character, work that does not 
require such a high technical knowledge, of no more experience, 
receive the same amount that the employees of this bureau 
would receive if the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri should be agreed to. Why should we provide for four 
or five thousand employees in the Printing Office at a certain 
pay, which is fairly commensurate to the employment in which 
they are engaged, and just across the Mall, where we haye 
4,000 high-class, competent women doing work that requires a 
higher degree of technical experience, people who are held re- 
“sponsible for all the material placed in their hands, we should 
compel them to work at a lower price than is paid for similar 
work in the Printing Office? 

Mr. LAYTON. Do I understand that the employees in the 
Government Printing Office receive a bonus? 

Mr. RAKER. They receive a bonus, and their pay is what 
the pay of these people would be if this amendment were agreed 
to. There can not be any distinction drawn, there should not 
be any distinction drawn, and to say that we are extravagant 
is unfounded. This is the highest technical work in the Gov- 
ernment of that class. It is work that the Government needs, 
it is work that requires careful attention, and it is not work that 
you can do away with. 

The women employees of the bureau work altogether on 
securities of the United States Government, and each one is 
personally responsible for every bond, stamp, note, coupon, and 
so forth, that passes through her hands. From the time the 
blank paper is first drawn from stock until it becomes a finished 
security, each person handling it must pay face value for any 
sheet or part of sheet that is missing at the end of the day. 
The women examiners who make the final count of Federal 
currency must make good any shortages reported by the banks. 
On the other hand, the women employees of the Government 
Printing Office engaged in the printing of books, pamphlets, 
and so forth, and who do not have the responsibility that these 
girls do, receive an entrance wage of $2.80 a day compared 
with the employees in the Bureau of Prihting and Engraving 
rate of $2.37. These rates are exclusive of the temporary bonus. 

You may say we have too many employees. We are paying 
a large sum of money for this work, but the work is necessary 
for the functioning of the Government. We must have this 
work that is turned out by these people in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and it is an injustice to them, it is unfair 
to them, that they should not be given the same pay as others 
in the service here in Washington are receiving, and we are not 
criticizing anyone. Far be it from me to criticize the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations or any of them, but here 
is a matter that is in the hands of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and the House, where the 
matter has been fully presented to them, where a question of 
injustice is being done, Private employers pay the persons 
whom they employ higher wages than this. The work must be 
done; you can not curtail it. I feel sure the House will agree 
that the wages of these 4,000 low-paid women employees in the 
Burean of Engraving and Printing ought not be less than the 
wages paid the women employees of the Government Printing 
Office, when we find that such pay is not too large. I am for 
this amendment and trust the committee will agree to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Newron] is a little inaccurate in having us believe 
that there are any employees in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing receiving as low as $2.37 a day. He should not merely 
take what is known as the base pay and cling to that only. 
As a matter of fact, they are getting not only that basic pay 
but an additional $240 bonus also, which every employee re- 
ceiving less than $2,500 a year receives, paid proportionately 
every two weeks in his envelope. Now, this same table, found 
on page 216 of the hearings, shows the following: There are 
468 employees receiving $3.38 a day ; there are 227 employees re- 
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[After a pause.] 


ceiving $3.45 a day; there are 27 employees receiving’ $3.51 a 
day ; there are 136 employees receiving $3.64 a day; there are 20 
employees receiving $3.60 a day; there are 6 employees receiving 
$3.80 a day; there are 38 employees receiving $3.32 a day; 
there are 181 employees receiving $3.51 a day; there are 84 
employees receiving $3.64 a day; there are 59 employees re- 
ceiving $3.76 a day; and there are 8 employees receiving $3.80 a 
day. All of these are unskilled employees. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Are these employees entitled to 30 days’ 
leave of absence with full pay, and in addition entitled to 80 
days’ sick leave in addition to a half Saturday? 

Mr. BLANTON. No one knows that better than the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, who has had these questions 
before him for the last 40 years. Not all of them, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri would have us believe, are heads of 
families. Most of them are unskilled, young, inexperienced 
girls. If the gentleman will go down and watch the employees 
work, he will see that many of them are young, inexperienced 
girls who could not get that much salary in the gentleman's 
district in Missouri. As said by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, they get 30 days’ leave each year, vacation on full 
pay, and in addition to that I feel sure they come within the 
class who get 30 days’ sick leave additional on a doctor’s cer- 
tificate, and you will find some doctors in the District of Colum- 
bia who make a living in making certificates for this extra 30 
days’ sick leave as well as for intoxicating liquors. Not only 
that but they get a half holiday every Saturday in the three 
summer months; not only that but they get the 52 Sunday holi- 
days; not only that but they get all the national holidays we 
get in various parts of the United States, and in addition to 
that they get a holiday on the numerous special oceasions which 
happen so frequently in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CANNON. And will they go on the retired list at a cer- 
tain age as soon as the bill which passed the House the other 
day becomes a law? 

Mr. BLANTON. In the law passed, not by the vote of the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois or myself, but passed by 
this House and the Senate, they will go on the retired list 
when they get to be 65 years of age. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAYTON. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
for one minute to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Delaware that the time has been limited by the committee. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, there is no occasion for 
any Member of Congress to throw a fit over the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron]. My 
friend from Texas gets unduly excited, and in getting thus ex- 
cited he runs away from the facts. I am informed that these 
girls affected by this amendment do not receive the 30 days’ 
leave of absence to which the gentleman referred. It is true 
that they get 30 days’ sick leave, but so does everybody else 
on the Government pay roll. 

The chairman of the Appropriations Committee will substan- 
tiate the statement that I now make that I have tried to sup- 
port my colleagues on the subcommittee which prepared this 
sundry civil bill on practically the entire bill. There are but 
two or three items on which I have reserved my right to dis- 
agree with the majority of that subcommittee. The chairman 
will recall that I was interested in this proposition suggested by 
the gentleman from Missouri when we were considering this bill 
in committee. Why waste the time of this Congress and get so 
unduly excited over what I might term a most Christian amend- 
ment? Let us pass it now. 

The women and girls in this bureau who will be benefited 
by this amendment work altogether on securities of the United 
States Government, and each of these employees is personally 
responsible for every bond, stamp, note, coupon, and so forth, 
that passes through her hands. From the time the blank paper 
is first drawn from stock until it becomes a finished security, 
each person handling it must pay face value for any sheet or 
part of sheet that is missing at the end of the day. The women 
examiners who make the final count of Federal currency must 
make good any shortages reported by the banks. 

On the other hand, the women employees of the Government 
Printing Office engaged in the printing of books and pamphlets 
and reports of committees, and who do not have the responsi- 
bility that the women and girls in whose behalf the present 
amendment is offered, receive an entrance wage of $2.80 a day, 
compared with a rate received by the latter class of $2.37 a 
day. Does not this House believe that a job carrying with it 
the responsibility that these women and girls have on their 
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shoulders ought to carry a higher rate of wages? The chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee laid certain informa- 
tion before the subcommittee considering this bill which I do 
not believe was well founded. Because of that information the 
committee agreed that perhaps just now it would not be well 
to raise these wages. 

I am heart and soul in favor of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. LAYTON. And there is no information before this 
House that there are a large number of physicians in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who make a living falsifying and forging 
sick certificates. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Of course there is not, and no one believes 
that any such practice exists among the physicians of Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, my time has not yet ex- 
pired. I have not finished. I know how hard this committee 
has had to work, and no man in the House ought to have the 
sympathy of his colleagues in any greater degree than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], our chairman. 
He has worked from morning until midnight on this bill, and 
he has done a remarkable job. Yet, as I said in opening, I 
dislike to see a simple proposition such as is contained in this 
amendment excite any Member of this House—even the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton], who seems to get excited 
about everything nowadays. For the life of me I can not see 
how these women and girls exist on the niggardly allowance 
they receive, and I ask the House to accept the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newton]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. For the purpose of discussing the amend- 
ment and supporting it. : < 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been limited, and the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is only one of the many de- 
mands made upon the committee to increase the wages of Gov- 
ernment employees. The committee felt that inasmuch as 
the reclassification committee had recently made its report, 
and that action would likely be taken by Congress along 
the line of fixing the pay of Government employees, it was not 
within the province of this committee to invade that field at all. 
Now, the gentleman said that these employees do not receive 
the 30 days’ leave. All I know about it is the testimony and the 
statement of the director who has charge of this bureau. I 
asked him these questions, as shown on page 217 of the hearings: 

The CHamMAN. What leave do they have? 

Mr. WIL MO r. Thirty days in the year, but no sick leave. 

The CHAIRMAN. They have holidays in addition to that? 

Mr. Wrusmor. Yes, sir. There are, counting the 14 half holidays, 
13 or 14 holidays. 


These girls, all of them, have about 43 or 44 days of leave 
with pay every year. Now, the gentleman says they are paid 
at a smaller rate than other employees in the District. Let us 
see whether they are paid a smaller rate. The minimum that 
the Secretary can allow them is $3.13 a day. The wages as 
established in the District of Columbia by the minimum-wage 
board of the District are as follows: For printing trades—and 
that is comparable to the work that these girls are doing— 
$15.50 minimum, or $2.58 a day, as compared with the Gov- 
ernment wage for the same class of work of $3.13 as a minimum 
wage. In the mercantile trades the minimum-wage board has 
fixed the rate at $16.50 a week or $2.75 a day. For hotels and 
restaurants, the class of workmen the gentleman from Missouri 
classes these people with, they receive $16.50 a week, or $2.75 
a day, as compared with a minimum wage here of $3.13. 

But that is not all. The committee has given enough money 
here, with an estimate of the reduction in work, of more than 
10 per cent as compared with the present year, and the reduc- 
tion will be more than 10 per cent. My own opinion is that 
there will be money enough appropriated by this act so that 
if the director and the Secretary of the Treasury desire they 
can raise the pay of this class of employees so that no person 
will receive less than $3.50 a day or even more. This amend- 
ment would be making an appropriation in the dark and not 
in the face of all the facts. The gentleman who has made the 
motion and the gentlemen who have spoken in favor of it have 
shown by their statements that they do not know the conditions 
that surround these employees and did not know the wages re- 
ceived or the leave with pay or the other conditions of em- 
ployment, They do not know what the minimum-wage board 
has fixed as a minimum wage for other employees. They do 
not kuew the splendid surroundings 
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Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. 

They do not know the splendid surroundings in which these 
girls work. Why, there is not a finer factory building in all the 
world than the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. It is a mod- 
ern plant, with modern rest room, and with modern facilities, and 
most moderate prices for the lunches for those who buy their 
lunches there. And those who desire to take their lunches 
there have every convenience not afforded by the ordinary 
printing office. 

I think the committee has acted very liberally with these 
persons, and I deplore the fact that gentlemen get excited be- 
cause somebody from home, representing some organization, 
sends a telegram to his Member of Congress to vote for this 
amendment. That is the poorest of excuses for any man to act 
upon. That is the poorest excuse for anybody to vote money 
out of the Public Treasury. It seems to me that the committee 
in reporting this estimate, if it has been in error at all, has been 
on the side of liberality in the appropriation. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newton]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 43, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

For wages of plate prin at er 
retary of the . Fo 8 * . — pared 
work, including the wages of printers’ assistants, when employed, 

905,000, to expended. under the direction of the Secretary of the 

asury : Provided, That no portion of this sum shall be expended for 
3 United States notes or Treasury notes of lar; denomina- 
ions than those that may be canceled or retired, except in so far as 
such printing may be necessary in executing the requirements of the 
act to define and to fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity 
of all forms of mo issued or coined by the United States, to refund 
the public debt, and for other purposes, approved March 14, 1900: 
8 farina, 82 Leii 5 eb rt shall be used to inerease 
a $837 Bs 2 n until all printers’ assistants receive not less 
ag NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri offers the foll $ 
striking out the figures “ $1,905,000 ” 73 F jorin a 
line 17 of page 18, and by inserting in lieu thereof “ $2,023, 25.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the other amendment I offered was with respect to operatives 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. There are about 
2,000 of those. There are also about 1,500 printers’ assist- 
ants in the bureau. If you go over there, you will find these 
printing machines at work, and the power presses have one 
man who is in charge, a printer, and as he stands there he is 
responsible for the operation of the machine and lays his hands 
over the plate to see if it is in proper condition. The women 
are the assistants, and they see to it that each sheet is placed 
on the die in the proper manner and is taken off in the proper 
shape. They act as assistants to the printers. The truth of 
the matter is the printer is paid by the piece, and, naturally, 
he sets a rapid pace, and these women who act as assistants 
are compelled to keep the pace that he sets, and the result is 
that they haye got to stay there with tremendous concentra- 
tion from 8 o'clock in the morning until 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, with the exception of the 30 minutes which they are 
allowed for lunch. 

Now, these women, together with the women provided for in 
the other amendment, are the only people who touch our 
bonds or our currency or our stamps in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. The printers themselves do not handle the 
paper at all. The paper comes in and these two classes of 
people take hold of it—first, the printers’ assistants, who 
print it—— 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Will the effect of this amendment be to bring 
them to the same pay that they get for similar work in the 
Government Printing Office? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. No. It brings them up to the 
minimum pay received in the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. BEE. Up to the minimum pay received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. These women are receiy- 
ing 82.37 per day as base pay, and then they get their bonus; 


and this will bring them up to $2.80 base pay, the amount that 
the women get for similar work in the Government Printing 
Office, and in addition to that amount they will get the bonus, 
I assume, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. = 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will these girls get the $240 in addition to 
their regular pay? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I assume so. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How much will that bring them up to? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. They are getting a little less than 
$740. That will bring them up to $860. They now get $740 per 
year base pay. The director tells me that about 50 per cent of 
the women over there have dependents, and I will tell you I do 
not see how they live. : 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] talks about our get- 
ting telegrams, as if we were actuated by political influence. I 
have not received a single telegram, and I will tell you that I 
am moved solely by a sense of justice to these poor women and, 
knowing what I do about conditions over there, I would be 
ashamed of myself if I did not offer this amendment. I have 
seen the intense concentration with which these women work, 
and I know the pay that they are getting and the pay that is 
given elsewhere, and I know that the women in these two classes 
are the only ones that touch the paper from the time it goes 
into this plant until it comes out a finished product either as 
postage stamps, revenue stamps, bonds, or paper money ranging 
in bills from $1 to $10,000 each, and yet the employees who 
make these bonds and this money are paid only $2.50 per day, 
base pay. If I did not stand up here and speak in their behalf 
when I know what the cost of living in Washington is, when I 
myself have a hard time of it to live here upon my own salary, in 
the face of these facts if I did not stand up for these women, 
who are getting less than $1,000 a year for the hard work which 
they are doing and with which they must support themselves 
and their dependents, I would be ashamed of myself. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. N 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the temper of the House is to 
remain the same as it was shown by the vote just taken, I as- 
sume that this amendment will be agreed to. But it ought not 
to be agreed to, and in saying that I think I speak advisedly. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newton] speaks in regard 
to the minimum wages, and on this matter we might as well 
understand what we are doing. Something over 75 per cent 
of these girls are white girls, and about 25 per cent or more are 
colored. The girls that are employed here in doing this work 
are not skilled workwomen. They are, as I am informed, the 
same class of girls that you and I employ as domestics in our 
kitchens, but of course have some training that they get at this 
bureau. I would hate myself the longest day of my life if I 
would come on the floor of this House and vote to pay a girl 
in one of the Government establishments—pay her out of the 
Federal Treasury—and vote to pay her almost twice what I 
would be willing to pay that same girl for work in my own 
kitchen. [Applause.] You gentlemen who are employing 
domestics are paying, as a general rule, from $10 to $12 per 
week. Here you propose to pay them around $21 per week. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman tell us where we can 
get a domestic servant for $11 a week these days? It costs 
$65 a month in my town, 

Mr. GOOD. Now, these girls are given some advantages that 
you and I do not give them in private employment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes; in private employment——- 

Mr. GOOD. I am not yielding to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield, 

Mr. GOOD. These girls are working under very advanta- 
geous conditions. They are given, as I said before, 30 days’ leave 
with pay and 13 or 14 holidays every year with pay. They are 
not employees, if you please, that haye families to support. 
It is not that class of employees that you are dealing with 
here now. But that fact would have little weight. 

When I spoke of the fact that we were receiving telegrams 
I spoke advisedly, because Members have come to me with their 
telegrams. Some of them I saw standing up voting for the 
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amendment. I do not know what actuated them. Perhaps it 
was sympathy with these girls. I assume that it was a high 
motive that actuated them to vote for these amendments. But 
I say to the House and to the committee that when I receive a 
telegram of that kind I look upon it with suspicion, because I 
know that the person in my district that sends me the tele- 
gram knows nothing about the employment, nothing with regard 
to the wage or the conditions, and is simply doing what some- 
body has asked him to do. 

I hope the House will pay no attention to them. We will dig- 
nify ourselves by casting such telegrams and letters of that 
kind into the wastebasket, where they belong. They ought not 
to be dignified by receiving any attention in the committee or 
on the floor of the House, 

I think it is a mistake to raise this appropriation. If we are 
to take appropriations of this kind and raise them without any 
more justification than you have for this, you should forget all 
about your protestations of economy, all about cutting appro- 
priations, and then just take the bill and grant the maximum 
that is demanded by a department and let the taxpayers pay the 
bill. Gentlemen on the other side of the aisle may justify their 
votes, for they are not responsible for the appropriations; but 
we are on this side. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. $ 

Mr. WALSH. What does econoniy amount to when you can 
bask in the smile and the approval of the Federal Employees’ 
Union? [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Well, that is true. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. A moment ago the gentleman sug- 
gested that these employees were of the same class as employees 
engaged in domestic service. Is it not a fact that domestic serv- 
ants get three meals a day at the expense of their employers, 
who pay them $40 or $50 a month besides, while these em- 
ployees do not? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that is true; and credit should be given to 
that extent. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Does the gentleman think anybody 
can live on $60 a month in this country now? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; thousands do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time on this amendment has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I shall have to insist on closing debate on these 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa objects. The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Newron]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Division, Mr. Chairman. Let us know 
who in the House are in favor of economy. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 33. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Goop 
and Mr. Newton of Missouri. ; 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
61, noes 44. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The announcement of the result was received with applause, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 


For expenses of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance under the act 
approved October 6, 1917, as amended : 


Compensation: For the payment of military and naval compensation 
for death or disability, $125,000,000; and the unexpended b ces of 
the appropriations for military and naval compensation for the fiscal 
year 1920 are continued and made available durin 


the fiscal year 
for the payment of compensation for death or disability. A 1921 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word, and asks unanimous consent that he 
may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I heartily approve of 
this item of $125,000,000 for compensation for death and dis- 
ability under the war-risk insurance act, and also the follow- 
ing item of $46,000,000 for hospital care, both items for the 
benefit of the veterans of the World War or the families of 
deceased soldiers. I believe there is also included in the lines 
at the top of page 20 something over $20,000,000. A little fur- 
ther on there is, for vocational training for disabled soldiers, 
an item of $90,000,000. The so-called Wason bill will within a 
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short time become a law, which I am informed carries some- 
thing like $7,000,000. We also have an item for additional 
hospital construction of about $300,000 and about $10,000,000 
for administrative purposes, making in all at least $300,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year for the benefit of the disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the late war, or their families. 
If the need existed I would yery gladly vote double this sum, 
or any other sum to be expended for the benefit of the sick, the 
disabled, the needy, or the families of the disabled and the 
dead. We owe an obligation to those men to deal as liberally 
by them and by their dependents as their needs may require, 
I have proposed some of the legislation giving better care and 
assistance to this class of men, and I have favored all such 
legislation proposed by others when before the House, I will 
go just as far as any Member of Congress covering these needs, 
and I think the veterans in my district have realized my per- 
sonal and official interest in their welfare. We can not overdo 
the opportunity to aid those who were disabled during the late 
War, and the taxpayers of the country will be back of us in 
every move of that kind. They will gladly pay that bill. 

But I want very briefly to refer to the other class of assist- 
ance for which there is such a demand in this House at the 
present time. In the so-called bonus legislation this feature 
that I have just been referring to, of assistance to the disabled, 
does not appear in any shape or form, I think that if we went 
out and asked for the opinion of the public to-day as to what 
the so-called bonus legislation was expected to cover, we would 
find the opinion prevailing in the minds of the public that it 
was for the distressed and the disabled and the needy, not for 
the men who returned to their vocations in civil life in as good 
or perhaps in better physical condition than when they went 
into the service. When we speak of assistance to the veterans 
of the late war, it seems to me the sick and the disabled are 
the class of people whom the public expect should receive the 
benefit of our congressional action. 

During my service in Congress no subject has been as difi- 
cult a problem to study and decide upon the proper course of 
action as this so-called bonus legislation. As you know, a 
resolution of this House referred the subject matter to the 
Committee on Ways and Means on February 26. 

On March 2 that committee commenced hearings and held 
them continuously all during the month of March. During the 
month of April a sincere effort was made to prepare legislation. 
It was submitted in an informal manner to the gathering of the 
majority last week, and evidently did not receive the approval 
of that majority. 

All during the preparation of this legislation I have tried to 
follow the views of the majority of my colleagues on the Ways 
and Means Committee rather than my personal judgment. I 
have not approved of the so-called consumption tax. I have not 
approved of the cash bonus payments to the soldiers as called 
for in the bills which we have been considering. I think my 
colleagues on the Ways and Means Committee will bear out the 
statement that I have been for most of the time in a hopeless 
minority as a member of the committee. I have approved of an 
effort to make fair compensation settlement with the veterans 
of the war through a certificate payment which, in a sense, is a 
paid-up endowment life insurance policy. In the end it would 
cost the Government more than a cash bonus, but it would be 
better for the Government and better for the men. It would 
extend the burden of payment by the Government over a period 
of 20 years and would encourage the men in the exercise of 


I have no doubt that a very great majority of the ex-service 
men themselves favor the payment of a cash bonus, but they do 
it, in a sense, thoughtlessly. They do not take into considera- 
tion the resulis sure to follow this enormous cash payment. 
Why, if you approach a man and say, “ Would you like $500 
free for yourself for the asking?” of course he would like it; 
but those men were loyal, patriotic servants of this Government 
under the fiag, and they are just as loyal citizens to-day, and 
they do not want to inflict on this Government any form of 
taxation which will depreciate the value of the dollar, which 
will reduce production in this country or inflate prices. That 
is their test of loyalty to-day, and I appeal to these men to look 
at the question from the broad standpoint of their American 
citizenship, not from the viewpoint of the selfish individual ben- 
efits of placing in their pockets for the moment a comparatively 
small sum of money. Their services were patriotic, their re- 
ward not measured by dollars. The dollar mark must not be 
put against their patriotism, their valor, or their sacrifices. 
Such services as they rendered must not be commercialized, and 
I again appeal to them not to accept any payment that would 

. carry with it the appearance of a cash settlement. This coun- 
try, I am convinced, can not stand more taxes than it is now 


burdened with. We can sugar-coat the taxation pill in any way 
we may, but nevertheless the bitterness of the consumption will 
come back to the people. They are the ones that will pay the 
bil. You can not get up a subterfuge form of taxation that 
will not eventually come back on the people, and until the finan- 
cial condition of this country is very much better than it is to- 
day, until our receipts are more than our disbursements, the 
-country can not stand it, 

Although I have received many petitions from the American 
Legion posts and other organizations of veterans in favor of the 
bonus, I have also received many individual letters from vet- 
erans in opposition to it. I am confident that when gatherings 
of veterans study this question from the broad viewpoint of the 
best interest of the country they will realize that an additional 
tax burden of nearly two billions of dollars should not be asked 
for at the present time. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Reserving the right to object, I did not know 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts was going to speak out 
of order or I would have objected. But having permitted him 
to proceed out of order, when it was understood that, having 
given wide latitude to general debate, we would proceed with 
the bill under the five-minute rule without discussing other mat- 
ters, I shall not object to the gentleman from Oklahoma pro- 
ceeding. It is important that we pass this bill at a very early 
date if we are going to get through with the program. I hope 
there will be no further requests of this kind, because it is 
embarrassing to me. I do not want to object, but I do want 
to get along with the bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I say a word before the gentleman 
from Oklahoma ? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I had not understood that there was any 
direct agreement as to the five-minute rule. I also felt that 
the item of war-risk insurance being before the committee that 
I was, in a large sense, in order. I do not wish to intrude 
upon any arrangement that has been made. 

. Regardless of any arrangement that is the 
rule of the House. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, early in the session it occurred to me that this question 
of legislation for a bonus for the soldiers would be eventually 
brought to the attention of the House and that it would be a 
very troublesome subject when it did come up. I think what- 
ever legislation is agreed on by this House, it ought to be legis- 
lation that will encourage economy and industry upon the part 
of the discharged soldiers. I believe that if this Government 
will enter into an arrangement by which young men who find 
themselves in straitened financial conditions can obtain a loan 
by which they can get into some business for themselves that 
the Government is not going to lose much on the wind-up. 

So far as the home-ownership proposition is concerned, that 
is good for the everyday citizen, because the very thing that 
is threatening the Government to-day is the discontent of men 
who are without homes and who are not tied to this country. 

The encouragement of a citizen to own his home is good legis- 
lation. It ought to be encouraged, and not merely because he 
is a returned soldier, but because it is good policy for the Gov- 
ernment, for the future welfare of the country. It is an im- 
portant question whether America is to become a land of home 
owners or tenants. [Applause.] Wherever the tenants are con- 
gregated you have there some men who are liable to explode 
whenever any crisis comes upon the country. If you want to 
find where we have had the most trouble during the war you 
will find it where men have lived under undesirable condi- 
tions. Ae 

You talk about men leaving the farm. Of course, they are 
going to leave the farm. We ought to have some legislation 
that will encourage the returned soldier to remain on the farm, 
so that he will not leave the farm for more inviting prospects in 
the city. 

Now, the question comes up about procuring the money for 
this legislation. I want to say to you that the American tax- 
payer is going to call a halt when you undertake to raise taxes 
higher than they are now. What is the hue and cry that you 
hear from every man who pays taxes? The hue and cry is that 
Congress should reduce the taxes and not raise taxes. You have 
loaned $10,000,000,000 to the Allies, the income of which will be 
8450,000, 000 per annum when it is paid. Why put the taxation 
for this soldiers’ relief legislation on the American people? You 
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create the machinery by which the young men who returned 
from foreign wars are to be taken care of, but what is the 
necessity of putting the taxation immediately on business and 
stifling the business of this country? Why not make a program 
by which the interest on the foreign loans can be applied when 
it comes in? It will bring in nearly a billion dollars if paid in 
full this fall. Why not arrange the machinery by which you 
can put the same in effect, so that the service men will know that 
the Congress has provided for them, and that Congress is willing 
to do what is fair by them and at the same time not make them 
unpopular in their neighborhoods because of the levying of ob- 
noxious consunrption taxes for their benefit? Why not arrange 
our legislation so as to apply it to that purpose whenever it is 
collected? It will be collected.. This interest on the foreign 
loans for two years is due and should be paid. Without the 
valor, without the bravery, of these soldiers, the $10,000,000,000, 
the amount of our foreign loans, would not amount to anything. 
You can take five years’ interest of these foreign loans and ap- 
ply it as it comes in to this relief program and it will take care 
of the home ownership and such things made necessary by sol- 
diers’ relief legislation. Apply it as it comes in without burden- 
ing the American taxpayer with additional taxes. [Applause.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Medical and hospital services: For medical, surgical, and hospital 
services, medical examinations, funeral expenses, traveling expenses, 
ane supplies, for beneficiaries of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, in- 


fore or hereafter taken for commitment of mentally incompetent per- 
sons to hospitals for the care and treatment of the insane, $46 000. 
This appropriation shall be disbursed by the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance and such portion thereof as may be necessary shall be allotted 
from time to time to the Public Health Service and the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and trans- 
ferred to their credit for disbursement by them for the purposes set forth 
in aragraph. The allotments to the said board of managers shall 
also include such sums as may be necessary to alter or improve existing 
facilities in the several branches under its jurisdiction so as to provide 
adequate accommodations for such beneficiaries of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance as may be committed to its care. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
in order to ask the gentleman from Iowa a question with refer- 
ence to that portion of this section which provides that the 
money shall be disbursed by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
and allotted from time to time to the Public Health Service 
and the board of managers for the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. 2 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. What does the gentleman mean by the Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers? Are those the homes provided for 
soldiers of the Civil War? 

Mr. GOOD. They were established after the Civil War, but 
those homes are now available for soldiers of all wars. 

Mr. BEE. And they are being used now for soldiers of the 
recent war? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Soldiers of the recent war to the number 
of 200 are in one of those homes; I think it is at the Dayton 
Home. - 

Mr. BEE. Heretofore those homes have been cared for by 
separate appropriations? - 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. There are appropriations for each of the 
homes carried in the bill. 5 

Mr. BEE. I was trying to get at how much of the $46,000,000 
to be used in this paragraph will be diverted into these homes 
away from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. f 

Mr. GOOD. The bill carries in other provisions appropria- 
tions for each home sufficient to take care of each home for 
the next fiscal year on the basis of their membership. There are 
between nine and ten thousand vacant beds, and it was thought 
wise to make those beds available for the soldiers of this war. 

Mr. BEE. That is, in these homes the gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Just in proportion that the Director of 
the War Risk Insurance sends soldiers for treatment to these 
homes, he will have to allot sums to take care of them, because 
the other appropriations are estimated for upon the present 
membership only. 

Mr. BEE. I am very glad to get that information, 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, I want to congratulate 
the Committee on Appropriations upon this very wise provision. 
We have had a number of extensive hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds with reference to hos- 
pital facilities for the men who returned from the recent war 
disabled and diseased. We find that the Director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance under the present law—and I 
think very wisely—is charged with the sole responsibility of 
providing the necessary hospital facilities for these men. The 
question arises where he shall find the necessary buildings and 
institutions, This appropriation will permit him to make the 
proper arrangements anywhere where he can find such facili- 


ties, and particularly authorizes him to make such arrange- 
ments with the Public Health Service and the Board of Man- 
agers of the National Homes. We are informed that the Pub- 
lic Health Service has some hospitals and other buildings in 
view which will be acquired for this purpose. We have also 
learned that the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers are available for the care of some of these men. Some 
changes will have to be made, some alterations installed in the 
present buildings, and some additional facilities provided, but 
the hearings before the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds convinced me, and I think have convinced the com- 
mittee, that the present arrangement is not only wise but 
entirely necessary at this time. There are particularly two 
classes of patients who have returned from this war who appeal 
to all of those who have become familiar with conditions that 
have arisen as a result of the war. Those are patients suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis and from various mental disorders. The 
gas attacks during the war produced an alarming number of 
tuberculosis cases, which are developing from time to time and 
doubtless will continue to develop for years yet to come. The 
tremendous artillery fire of this war produced an unusual 
number of mental disorders, some of rather extraordinary 
character, which sometimes do not appear at once, but fre- 
quently develop at later periods. We must expect a very large 
increase, in consequence of this war, of men who are suffering 
from tuberculosis and from mental diseases, who will require 
the care of their Government. As was stated a moment ago 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TreapwaAy], no 
greater duty has fallen upon the people of this country and 
upon the Congress representing the people than to take care 
of those men who took their lives in their hands to serve their 
Government in the hour of national distress, and who have now 
returned home shattered in body and in mind. [Applause.] 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question in regard to the term “Independent Treasury,” 
which occurs on line 16, page 21. That is a term that has been 
used for some time and I am wondering what the exact defi- 
nition of it is, or at least the application of the word “ inde- 
pendent.” My understanding is that it embraces practically all 
of the fiscal arrangements of the Government outside of the 
District of Columbia, including subtreasuries, depositories, and 
activities of that kind, but I would like to be clear on the point 
because it is rather a singular term. 

Mr. GOOD. My understanding of the term relates to sub- 
treasuries and depositories as provided for by law, other than 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HICKS. If the subtreasuries are to be abolished, as the 
law provides, would not that then do away with the term “ Inde- 
pendent Treasury“? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know; I would have to look up the 
question myself to find out its ramifications and just the 
branches of the Treasury to which that relates. Of course, the 
subtreasuries will not be entirely abolished until the end of 
the next fiscal year. This heading has been carried in the bill 
for a long time; it is a term that has grown up in the service, 
and my information is that it attaches not only to subtreasuries 
but to the other special depositories of the Government, 

- Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph carries 
$46,000,000, the item just ahead of it carries in the neighborhood 
of $150,000,000, and there are other items in the bill carrying 
appropriations which I think bring the total appropriations 
for the benefit of those who were injured or who became dis- 
eased in the late war up to in the neighborhood of $300,000,000. 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. GOOD. Two hundred and eighty-two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in four items. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I think there are some other items. 

Mr. GOOD. There are some other items that are directly 
chargeable to the war that would perhaps bring the amount 
up to the sum the gentleman has indicated. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This is purely for the benefit of men 
who were in the war who became diseased or were injured 
in the service. 

I think that is a considerably larger sum than was ever 
appropriated at any one time in any one year to all those who 
served in the Civil War during a war that lasted four years 
when there were a great many more soldiers both injured and 
diseased than as a result of the recent war.“ I am not com- 
plaining of these appropriations. It seems to me it would 
hardly be charged that Congress has been niggardly in the 
consideration of our obligations toward the soldiers of the 
recent war when within two years of the actual expiration of 
the war, before it has theoretically expired at all, we are 
appropriating more money for those who were injured or dis- 
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eased during the war, and a short war, as far as we are con- 
cerned, than was ever appropriated for any one year for all 
of those of like condition during the Civil War, and more 
money, I believe, than the entire cost of operating the Govern- 
ment, including all those payments right after the Civil War. 
The number of men who were in actual conflict was no greater 
and not so great in the recent war as in the Civil War. The 
length of conflict was not nearly so great, yet we are fre- 
quently told that we are not beginning to do what we ought to 
do for the men who came out of the recent war. Maybe that 
is true; I will not undertake to argue that at this time. We 
are doing a great deal more than anybody dreamed of doing a 
few years ago, and I expect fully as much as anybody a few 
years hereafter will think there was cause for doing at this 
time for those who were injured and diseased. Now, we are 
told that we must not only do that, but we must take care of 
those who had a great experience and came back sound and 
well. ; 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to 

strike out the lust two words. The reference to the number 
of soldiers injured in the Civil War brings to my mind some 
figures. The most reliable statements I haye been able to 
secure show that 110,000 soldiers on the Union side in the 
Civil War were killed or mortally wounded in battle; 249,000 
died from disease during the period of the war, making 359,000 
in all, Add to that those who returned with disabilities. Take 
into account the total number of enlisted men in that war and 
oyer against that note these figures: In the recent World War 
we are told by those who have investigated the subject in the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the Public Health Service 
that 641,000 were discharged with some measure of disability ; 
about 155,000 have been examined by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and found entitled to hospitalization. About 39,000 
have already received treatment; 13,247, on April T, 1920, were 
in the institutions under the control of the Public Health Serv- 
ice; tuberculosis cases indicated by the examinations in the 
report, 15,528; mental troubles, 15,044, 5,000 of whom are 
already receiving treatment under Government service. 
eral disability cases, 81,951. 
I will not consume more time at present in rehearsing these 
facts, There are long lists of figures opening up this wonder- 
ful story and pointing out our responsibility. In a few days I 
hope that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds will 
be able to bring before the House a bill that will enable us to 
review in brief time the main parts of this story. Let me call 
attention to the two lines mentioned by the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Curxpstom), who is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds engaged in the investi- 
gation of this work. The two classes of patients that appealed 
to me with greatest force are those afflicted with mental troubles 
and tuberculosis. Here are cases that will be large in number, 
serious in character, laying upon the Government a very heavy 
responsibility, which, of course, we will all be ready to meet 
promptly and readily as soon as exact measures can be deter- 
mined. I believe that your Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds has already covered the case with sufficient investiga- 
tion to disclose the material facts which we hope to bring be- 
fore the House in the near future. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use for, and in con- 
nection with, the enforcement of the laws relating to the Treasury 
Department and the several branches of the public service under its 
control, not exceeding at any one time four persons paid from the ap- 
propriation for the collection of customs, four persons paid from the 
appropriation for salaries and expenses of internal-revenue agents or 
from the appropriation for the foregoing purpose, and four persons paid 
from the appropriation for suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes, 
but not exceeding six persons so detailed shall be employed at any one 
time hereunder: Provided, That nothing herein conta ned shall be con- 
strued to deprive the Secretary of the Treasury from making any de- 
tail now otherwise authorized y existing law. 

Contingent expenses, Independent Treasury: For contingent expenses 
under the requirements of section 3653 of the Revised Statutes, for 
the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
money, transportation of notes, bonds, and other securities of the United 
States, salaries of special agents, actual expenses of examiners de: 
tailed to examine the books, accounts, and money on hand at the sev- 
eral subtreasuries and depositaries, including national banks acting as 
depositaries under the requirements of section 3649 of the Revised 
Statutes, also 8 examinations of cash account at mints, and 
cost of insurance on shipments of money by registered mail when neces- 
sary, $160,000. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa with reference to this provision, page 21, enforce- 
ment of laws relating to the Treasury Department and the 
detailing of persons for the purpose of suppressing counterfeit- 
ing and other crimes. Now, what I would like to under- 
stand 

Mr. GOOD. We have not reached that item. 
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Mr. BEE. Page 21 says, “And four persons paid from tle 
appropriation for suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes.” 
What character of appropriation is that? Is not the general 
suppression of counterfeiting under the general administration 
of the Department of Justice through the marshal's office? 

Mr. GOOD. It gives the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
to make the special-agent force a little more mobile. 

Mr. BEE. I want to understand how it is of any value to 
take four persons out of the Treasury Department of the United 
States to investigate counterfeiting. 

Mr. GOOD. While this paragraph authorizes the use of cer- 
tain special agents, it is also restrictive by designating the 
number which may be so used. 

Mr. BEE. I notice here that it says, “That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to deprive the Secretary of the 
Treasury from making any detail now otherwise authorized by 
existing law.” It struck me as a rather peculiar proyision to 
take four men out of the Treasury Department to suppress 
counterfeiting. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know that there is any necessity for 
that now. Some years ago it was found they were using some 
of the Secret Service operatives for purposes other than the sup- 
818 of counterfeiting, and this was put on to stop that 
practice, 


Mr. BEE. I thought the suppressing of counterfeiting was 
under the general administration of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. GOOD. No; we have also a large appropriation for that. 
We carry $325,000 in the next item for suppressing counterfeit- 
ing and other crimes. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. JUUL. How long has the item, or the matter from lines 
1 to 15, been carried in the general law? Is this new matter? 

Mr. GOOD, No; it has been carried for some time. I could 
not tell the gentleman, but it is at least 8 or 10 years. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Money-laundry machines: For all miscellaneous expenses in connec- 
tion with the installation and maintenance of money-laundry machines, 
including repairs and purchase of supplies for machines in the District 
of Columbia and in the various Subtreasury offices, 8300. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the chairman advise us what is meant by these 
money-laundry machines? 


Mr. GOOD. After the currency becomes soiled, if it is in good 
condition otherwise, it can be returned either to the Treasury or 
some of the Subtreasuries and laundered, 

Mr. BLANTON. And put back into circulation? 

Mr. GOOD. Put back into circulation without the necessity 
of haying it destroyed and issuing new currency in lieu of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it economical to so launder it and put it 
back rather than to print new duplicates of it? 

Mr. GOOD. That has been the judgment of the Treasury De- 
partment, that they could more economically launder some of 
the currency if it is not mutilated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this item all the expense connected there- 
with? 

Mr. GOOD. No. This is merely miscellaneous expense, 
other expense is carried in the legislative bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: For expenses incurred 
under the authority or with the ret ale of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in detecting, arresting, and delivering into the custody of the United 
States marshal haying jurisdiction dealers and pretended dealers in 
counterfeit money and persons engaged in counterfeiting Treasury notes, 
bonds, national-bank notes, and other securities of the United States 
and of foreign Governments, as well as the coins of the United States 
and of foreign Governments, and other felonies committed against the 
aws of the United States relating to the pay and 8 laws, and for the 
enforcement of section 18 of the War Finance Corporation act; hire and 
operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles 
when necessary; per diem in lieu of subsistence, when allowed pursuant 
to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 1, 
1914, and for no other purpose whateyer, except in the protection of the 
person of the President and the members of his immediate family and 
of the person chosen to be President of the United States, $325,000: 
Provided, That no part of this amount shall be used in detraying the 
expenses of ang person subpenaed by the United States courts to nt- 
tend any trial before a United States court or preliminary examina- 
tion before any United States commissioner, which expenses shall be 
paid from the appropriation for “Fees of witnesses, United States 
courts ” : Provided further, That no person shall be employed hereunder 
at a compensation greater than that 8 law, except not exceed - 
ing three persons, who may be paid not exc ng $12 per day, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in line 3 I move to strike out 
‘© $325,000” and insert“ $375,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 24, line 3, strike out the 
figures “* $325,000 " and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $375,000," 


The 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The committee had already recom- 
mended an increase of $50,000 in this appropriation over the cur- 
rent law. This makes it $100,000. 

Mr. GOOD. The current law, with the deficiency, was 
$325,000, just as we had. I will explain to the gentleman the 
reason for it. Since writing up this bill the head of the secret 
service in the Department has discovered that there 
are two counterfeits of war savings stamps that are being cir- 
culated now. I have a set of those counterfeits here, with a set 
of the originals, and it is a matter that is so serious that I sup- 
pose nothing has given the Treasury Department more anxiety 
than those counterfeits of the war savings stamps. They are 
so perfect that the postmasters who are under the law given 
authority to redeem these war savings stamps can not tell which 
is the genuine and which is the counterfeit. A person desiring 
to surrender or cash his war savings stamps is now required 
to give 10 days’ notice, and the department proposes because 
of the serious consequences that would follow this effort to 
require the person who desires to cash his war savings stamps 
to deposit them with the department and let them submit them 
to their experts. They will have to have experts in the larger 
cities, and they have felt there is no other way in which they 
can protect the Treasury of the United States in the redemption 
of millions of dollars of these war savings stamps. There [ex- 
hibiting] is the genuine stamp, and there [exhibiting] is a coun- 
terfeit stamp. The gentleman, I am sure, would hardly be able 
to determine, if I had not told him, which was the counterfeit 
and which was the genuine. The counterfeit has been splendidly 
executed, and Mr. Moran says that unless he has this addi- 
tional fund—and the Secretary of the Treasury also says so— 
he can not protect the holders of these certificates and the tax- 
payers in this regard. I will say to the gentleman that he 
wanted more money than my amendment calls for, but it seemed 
to me it was of that serious character, dealing with a pretty 
important matter 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think the excuse given was a very 
good one. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he really feels that this increase of $50,000 for the purposes 
stated will be sufficient for this service? 

Mr. GOOD. It is very hard to say. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman recalls that the 
original estimate was for $400,000. The committee cut that esti- 
mate to $325,000, and since that time this trouble to which 
the gentleman refers has arisen. I understood the chief of the 
secret service to insist that he would really need the full 
amount of the original estimate in order to cope with this 
trouble which threatens to cost the Government many thousands 
of dollars. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that when Mr. 
Moran called this matter to my attention he suggested $400,000. 
I did not have time to take it up with thé gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, but I thought the additional $50,000 would give him an 
amount that would permit him to get his force organized, and, 
if it was necessary for him to have additional funds, he could 
get them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I may be mistaken, but I under- 
stood it was thought he would need $75,000 instead of $50,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 7 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


For collecting the revenue from customs, including not exceeding 
$200,000 for the detection and prevention of frauds upon the customs 
revenue, $10,300,000; Provided, That not more than one appraiser for 
the port of Baltimore shall be paid from this appropriation, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garner: At the end of line 6, — 25, 
strike out the period and insert: Provided further, That the retary 
ef the Treasury in the expenditure of this sum shall allot to the cus- 
toms districts of the United States on the Mexican border such amounts 
rs will enable those districts to perform adequately the duties author- 
ized and required by law.“ Í 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
erder on the amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think it is subject to a point of 
order, but it may be. If it is, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that this amendment only directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to do now what he ought to do, to wit, 
enforce the customs laws along the border of Mexico, 


There is $10,300,000 appropriated for this purpose in this bill, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There was $10,000,000 last year. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of it was used for the purpose of 
enforcing the customs laws along the 1,800 miles of border of 
this country. I do not believe it sufficient; I do not think the 
Congress would believe it sufficient if it had all the facts before 
it. I offer this amendment in order that we may suggest to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that he use sufficient of this 
appropriation to adequately enforce the customs laws along the 
border of Mexico. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury would take the opportunity—I would not be 
surprised if he would—and thereupon ask Congress to give him 
four or five million dollars more in order to guard the coast 
of ‘Mexico, the coast of Florida, the Canadian border, and 
various seacoasts of the United States with extra officials in 
order to prevent the importation of liquor into the United 
States. It may be proper to do that. I am not anxious myself 
to give the Secretary of the Treasury, under the collection of 
import duties—and there is still a duty on liquor, although we 
have forbidden its importation into the United States entirely, 
and it is a part of their duty to enforce that law—I am not 
anxious to have the Treasury Department have a line of offi- 
cials standing but a very few feet apart, not only on the Mexican 
border but on the Canadian border, and possibly upon the sea- 
coasts of the United States, to prevent the possible smuggling 
in of some liquor which ought not to be brought to the United 
States, and which I will not have the chance to consume, and 
would not if I had the chance. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to my friend from Illinois that 
I am in perfect accord with his views in that particular. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is what I thought. 

Mr. GARNER. So far as some of the constituents of gentle- 
men representing districts along our southern border are con- 
cerned, the customs laws may not be administered in such a 
manner as to suit them, ,but it is in the interest of humanity 
that the Treasury Department should maintain for itself a 
sufficient force to protect itself against the lawless element 
that comes in from Mexico. Recently—within the last 30 
days—there have been three men killed along the border of 
Texas, and it can be attributed to the fact that there were not 
sufficient men to take care of the situation. Talk about two 
men going against a company of six or seven; it is very diffi- 
cult, as the gentleman will realize, and their lives are con- 
stantly in jeopardy. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have lawlessness on both sides 
of the border, and no doubt men will be killed on our side of 
the border. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not suggesting that you increase the 
salaries, although I do believe that the customs guards’ salaries 
ought to be increased, I think the duty of the Treasury De- 
partment with reference to the enforcement of the liquor law on 
the border should be to consolidate the Internal Revenue and 
the Customs Services. Of course, we can not do it on this bill, 
but since you can not remedy the situation with reference to the 
internal revenue and the enforcement of the prohibition act 
and the Customs Service, I merely want to suggest to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that he furnish sufficient employees along 
that border in order adequately to enforce the law. I hope the 
gentleman from Illinois will not make a point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, here comes a matter where the 
gentleman wants to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to do 
something that I take it he would have the power to do now. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not believe there is any instance 
where, when that was done, the executive or administrative offi- 
cials did not at once, or as soon as they could, say they would 
do this, but that they would have to have more money to do 
it with. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will understand that in this 
particular item there was $1,700,000 asked for in excess of what 
was given to them. They were given $10,300,000, which was 
only $300,000 more than they received last year. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then they would come back and 
say, “ You have directed us to de so-and-so, and we must have 
the money.” 

Mr. GARNER. They may say that, but I do not think i: will 
have much weight with the committee or with the Congres’. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I noticed this morning, a while ago, 
that the Democrats of the House, together with a few Republi- 
cans of the House, were able to put an increased item ove.. 

Mr. GARNER. I was not in the Chamber, and the gentleman 
must not shake his gory locks at me. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. That thing frequently occurs. If the 
gentleman from Texas leads an assault upon the Treasury his 
colleagues will join him, and possibly some of the Members on 
this side, in the crusade against liquor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. I am perfectly willing to take the chastise- 
ment of the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am speaking of these unholy combi- 
nations of all the Democrats with a few Republicans to loot the 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] think that he ought to object to this indict- 
ment by Democratic Members of the Democratic administra- 
tion? [Laughter.] You folks on the Democratic side resent 
it if on this side we call attention to the mismanagement and 
maladministration of public affairs; but when Democrats rise 
in their places and find it necessary to add to appropriation bills 
amendments to the effect that in expending an appropriation 
the administration shall comply with the law and protect the 
public interest—when they themselves feel called upon to do 
that, why should we object? [Laughter.] 

It is a serious indictment. We bave come to a pretty pass in 
the administration of the Government when gentiemen on the 
Democratic side would have us tag onto the end of every appro- 
priation item a specific direction that in expending the money 
the department officials have a regard for the interests of the 
people and properly enforce the laws of the land. Do the gen- 
tlemen on that side want to tag appropriations with that kind 
of a provision? If they do, for my part I shall not object. I 
do not think we should object on this side. 

Mr. GARNER. I am very glad to have the gentleman from 
Wyoming indorse the amendment, and I hope it will pass now, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, as a general rule the gen- 
tleman from Texas never yields anything to this side of the 
House and gets everything he wants, Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order, 

Mr. GARNER. Question! 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise in opposition 
to the general provisions of this paragraph, but to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that a most worthy class of em- 
ployees in the Customs Service, namely, the customs clerks, are 
not to receive a well-deserved recognition in the way of in- 
creased compensation because of the fact that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in submitting his estimates to our committee, 
neglected to provide for such increase. These clerks recently 
banded themselves together to promote in all legitimate ways 
the welfare of the members and the efficiency of the service. 
They are not affiliated with any organization outside the Goy- 
ernment service, and I mention this latter fact because I have 
been asked to bring it to the attention of Congress. 

These clerks did not consider it wise or patriotic to make a 
general request for increased compensation during the war, at a 
time when eyery dollar of the revenues of the country was 
needed for the successful prosecution of that war. [Applause.] 
Of course, they were made uneasy in those days when they saw 
the various Government departments, and especially the newly 
created and expanded war bureaus, taking on employees at much 
higher initial salaries than long-experienced employees in the 
Customs Service are now receiving. e 

The Government showed its realization of the situation by 
giving a so-called bonus, first of 5 or 10 per cent, according to 
basic salary, then $120 per annum flat, then $240 per annum 
flat, which is now being received. It is obvious that under 
present conditions this bonus is only a slight mitigation of the 
serious economic situation which confronts practically every 
class of the customs employees of the country in view of the 
increased cost of living of about 100 per cent in the past five 
years. What is a man with a family dependent upon him to do 
in such circumstances? First, he may resign to seek other and 
more lucrative employment, This is being done in too many 
cases for the good of the service. But work in the Customs 
Service is of such a specialized nature that training and experi- 
ence gained there are not particularly available in commercial 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Go ahead and put the question, 


lines. Second, he may obtain employment outside of office 
hours, which, however, are not so arranged as to make this 
means of increasing income possible in many cases, and when 
it is done it is likely to be at the expense of the health and 
strength of the employee who is supposed to give his whole 
energy to the work of the office in which he is employed. Third, 
he may consume past savings in the present support of his 
family; or, finally, he may reduce his standard of living. This 
is of necessity the plan adopted by the majority of customs 
employees. 5 

I want to say to the House that, inasmuch as the manner of 
living of these customs employees in the best of days can not 
be lavish, any reduction in the standard of living necessitated 
by present conditions will not make for the contentment of the 
men or the morale of the service. These men realize fully the 
great cost of the war, and that the cost must be paid by the 
people of this country. They expect to pay their share of the 
economic loss [applause], and they are not complaining of pay- 
ing even more than that share; but they do feel that the time 
has come when the disparity between their income and that 
received in other and less responsible lines of duty outside the 
Customs Service should be lessened. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to the attention of the 
House the conditions as they exist among the 398 employees in 
the collector’s division at the port of Boston, and I am not 
including the appraiser's force. Among the various classes 
there are 14 officials and deputy collectors. There are also 
112 customs inspectors, and others who nre paid at a per diem 
rate. This leaves 272 civil-service employees directly in charge 
of Collector Edmund Billings, who, I might add, has stirred 
my interest in these men, who are paid yearly salaries amount- 
ing to $364,605, which is an average of $1,340.46 per annum, 
or $111.70 per month. 

Out of a total of 525 civil-service employees in the collector's 
and appraiser's division, there are 228 who receive $1,200 or 
less; in other words, 43.4 per cent of all the employees receive 
$100 per month or less. 

May I remind the House that the men in whose behalf I 
appeal, most of whom, are married, secured their positions by 
competitive examinations? They are skilled and trained men. 
Twenty of them have been forced recently to accept outside 
positions in order to secure increased wages, and I fear that 
many more of these valuable public servants will be compelled 
to leave the Customs Service if conditions are not improved. 
I regret to say that the men who are leaving are among the 
best and the youngest of the clerks. You know as well as I 
do that when the force is depleted by the resignation of the 
best clerks it will cost the Government considerable to train 
a new force, and the business meanwhile will suffer, because it 
will be necessarily conducted by the less efficient and super- 
annuated employees, 

My associates on this committee were in sympathy, in some 
degree, with what these men are seeking and what I personally 
was anxious to have them receive, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment did not estimate for any increases for the customs clerks 
throughout the country, and as it is the practice of the com- 
mittee not to report in its bill any appropriations which exceed 
the estimates asked for by the various bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, naturally my suggestion that these men ought to receive 
more money went by the board, but I have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that here is one important branch of the Government 
service where faithful employees, who did not at any time 
during the past four years ask for increased compensation, 
now feel that they ought to be considered. I agree with them, 
and I would like to see-an amendment on this bill specifically 
providing for their betterment financially. I have hopes that 
perhaps somewhere else in this legislative system of ours some 
provision may be made for these men before this bill becomes 
a law, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 

For pay, allowance, and commutation of quarters for commissioned 
medical officers, including the Surgeon General, assistant surgeons 
eneral at large not exceeding three in number, and pharmacists, 
$56,000. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. As most of the Members of the House know, the con- 
ferees have just decided upon a report reconciling the two 
bills, passed by this body and the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, in relation to the pay of the officers and men of the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service, I be- 
lieve that report will be before us to-morrow or the next day 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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for our consideration. Personally, I am very much in favor 
of that increase, and I merely want to make a statement now 
for the information of the committee in regard to the Public 
Health Servite. : 

A day or two ago I made a brief speech on the subject of 
pay increases, in which I referred to the various arms of the 
service, and I merely wish to quote this from the public-health 
item in that speech: 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


In October, 1918, there were in the regular corps of the Public 
Health Service 217 commissioned officers. Since that time there have 
been 4 admissions to the corps, 3 deaths, and 21 resignations, Prior to 
that date the Public Health Service usually obtained by admission 10 
to 15 officers per year and lost 8 none by resignation. 

The reserve of the Public Health Service was established in October, 
1918. In order to obtain medical officers for the medical care and 


treatment of war-risk insurance patients the service commissioned 472 
reserve officers who were leaving either the Army or Nayy. Of the 
number recruited in this way 76 have resigned. It is almost im ible 
to secure new recruits, The importance of this service, especially to 
those who wore the uniform in the recent war, should appeal to us to 
enact legislation for relief. 

The fact that it is almost impossible to secure new recruits 
is due essentially to the fact that the pay of these men is 
not sufficient to attract them, and in reference to this Public 
Health Service we must consider tliat the men in that service 
are doing magnificent work for the men who wore the uniform 
of their country in the recent war. In addition to the Justice 
of the ease on its own merits, that is another reason why I 
am in favor of an increase of pay for those men, in order 
that that service can be recruited up to its full strength, so 
that the ex-service men may receive the benefits they so right- 
fully deserve. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rural sanitation : For special studies of, and demonstration work in, 
rural sanitation, including personal services, and including not to 
exceed $5,000 for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor-propelled passen; ing vehicles, $50, : Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be available for demonstration work in 
rural sanitation in any 1 unless the State, county, or muni- 
cipality in which the community is located agrees to pay one-half the 
expense of such demonstration work, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 30, 
line 1, by striking out “$50,000” and inserting “ $150,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Sisson: Page 30, line 1, strike out “ $50,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof * $150,000." 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 10 minutes. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I want to take this occasion to congratulate the chairman 
of this committee and to congratulate the full committee on 
the splendid work that they have done. Taking the bill as a 
whole, I do not think it could be improved upon, and it has my 
entire approval, and the only item to which I made any objec- 
tion was the reduction by the committee of the amount which I 
have offered to increase by this amendment. 

The department asked for $250,000 for this purpose. Now, I 
am sure that all the members of the committee know that I am 
deeply interested in this item, because I was instrumental in 
getting the first appropriation for this purpose. I believe that 
of all the times in the history of the Government when-we ought 
to economize this is the most urgent. I congratulate every 
Member of Congress who is advocating, standing for, and vot- 
ing for economy; but there are wise expenditures of money 
that may result in the greatest economy. 

In view of the fact that the great problem confronting us now 
is that of an ample supply of food, and since all the food must 
come from the farms, whatever this Congress can do within 
its proper constitutional power to aid and assist in making 
farm life more attractive, it is our duty to do. In addition 
to that I think it is the greatest economy. 

It has been estimated by the authorities that something like 
$1,000,000,000 is lost each year, counting the number of days 
that men are out of employment by virtue of sickness due to 
preventable diseases. Now, there are five diseases which cause 
something like 70 per cent of the sickness in the United States, 
These five diseases are preventable. They can be controlled 
absolutely by sanitation. I will not go into a discussion of 
all of them, but take the single horrible disease of typhoid 
fever. It is known that this disease can be communicated from 


one person to another only through and by means of human 
feces, as repugnant as the idea may be, unless taken through 
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the mouth. In the sanitation of our homes throughout the 
country it is easy for men to make the fatal mistake of putting 
their toilets in their gardens, where they ought not to be. 
It is easy to put them where the drainage will go into gardens 
or into pastures where cattle drink the water. I imagine no 
one will deny the proposition that the greatest handicap we 
all suffer to-day is the handieap of ignorance. The wise and 
well-informed man in building his premises, if he has kept up 
with modern laws of sanitation, does not need instruction, 
This appropriation was increased to $150,000 the year we> got 
into the war. They asked then for $250,000. When Mr. 
Fitzgerald was chairman of the committee, I got them to re- 
port an appropriation of $150,000, but before this appropria- 
tion was used the war broke out, and then all of this money 
was used in those counties contiguous to the camps and canton- 
ments to make healthy the places where we were training our 
boys. The next year they were given $150,000, and the money 
was used in the same way. Therefore the people have not had 
the benefit of this appropriation. It was diverted. Now, this 
year the committee hnve recommended only $50,000, thus reduc- 
ing the amount $100,000. Now, this money is perfectly safe- 
guarded by the proviso.. They can not get a dollar of this money 
until the local authorities have put up as many dollars. If you 
want to do something that in my judgment is practical and eco- 
nomical, to say nothing of the relief that you give by removing 
the causes of diseases that produce 70 per cent of the sickness 
in the United States, which all the authorities, bacteriologists 
as well as physicians, say are absolutely preventable. then [ 
ask you, gentlemen, to vote for this amendment. 

You may say that the State ought to do it, but the trouble is 
that the county or State, those portions where they need it 
the most, will be the place where they resist it the most and 
are least able to pay. This is for the purpose of aiding the 
people to realize that by proper sanitation they may relieve 
themselves of doctors’ bills and the suffering of the sick bed. 
[Applause. } 

In addition to that, no city can be safe. Do not lay the flat- 
tering unction to your souls that because you live in the city 
you are not subject to the same sort of infection that the man 
is who lives in the country, Because all the vegetables that are 
eaten raw, all the milk that goes into the great cities to feed 
babies, that you drink yourselves, come from the farm; and when 
we know with absolute certainty that by proper sanitation you 
can prevent diseases being communicated in that way it does 
seem as if Congress should be willing not to stand in its own 
light, but to give this pitiable sum for dispensing this informa- 
tion, 

You say that States ought to do it. Why do you maintain the 
health department; why do you spend such large sums on that? 
Look at this small item, even if you make it $150,000. Look 
at the sums that you give to look after the health of Soldiers, 
I am not complaining about that; but if you would complete a 
proper system of sanitation you will find that you may be able 
to reduce the other appropriations very much more than you 
would spend by giving the people the proper information as to 
these communicable diseases. [Applause.] 

So if I wanted to sustain this item as a humanitarian 1 
could call attention to the suffering on the beds of illness 
throughout this country, and if I could cause men to believe and 
know that the failure on the part of Congress to appropriate 
$100,000 more than you are giving here would relieve the heart- 
aches and suffering I do not believe that a single Member of 
Congress would decline to yote for the appropriation. 

Ignorance of disease is what causes most diseases. Igno- 
rance of how to take care of the health is what causes most all 
ill health throughout the country. So you can confer, in my 
judgment, great benefit on the people as a matter of eold- 
blooded economy estimated at about a billion dollars. When 
you take into consideration the doctors’ bills and the suffering, 
you can not measure that in dollars and cents. 

If this is true, the only thing necessary to convince you is 
whether or not the expenditure of the money will tend to do 
that. If I could convince every Member of Congress that the 
microscope and bacteriological investigations have been able to 
isolate all the germs that produce these five diseases with 
which the people are afflicted and that they can be prevented, 
then surely no one would oppose this increase. It seems to me 
that we are making progress along the right lines, not in curing 
the diseases but in preventing the diseases. a 

Every county health officer who has had an opportunity to see 
this trial without exception says that this is the best money ex- 
pended in the Unitéd States, and I hope, gentlemen, that you 
will yote, with all of these other millions that you are ex- 
pending for the purpose of making health laws, building new 
hospitals, and developing the great health department of the 
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Government—that you will do this much to give the people 
throughout the country the information that they need to assist 
in protecting them from disease, and a protection which will 
make bealthier, stronger, better, and safer all the people who 
live in the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, no one will deny that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] is one of the real economists 
of the House. He is a very valuable Member of this House. 
No one has contributed more by hard work and industry to 
bring about real economy in Government expenditures than has 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. He has given 
of his time and strength at all times to bringing about results. 
But, like the rest of us, he has his fads. He has not many, 
but he has one, and that fad is rural sanitation. It stands 
and abides with him, 

We are all in favor of public health. We want to see a 
good state of public health all over the United States, but I 
am afraid we are not getting very far with an appropriation of 
this kind. I am perfectly willing to continue the work with the 
amount that we carry in the bill to see whether or not the 
public service can really accomplish something along the line 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has indicated that he wants 
to accomplish. In 1916 and 1917, during both of those years, 
when the gentleman’s side of the House was in control, they 
_ appropriated $25,000. Then came the war, and you appropri- 

ated $150,000, and a large part of that was used because of sani- 
tary conditions around the camps. Last year for a peace-time 
program you appropriated $50,000, and we have carried in this 
bill the same amount. I submit to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that after all this is an experiment. 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact, the estimate for the last 
appropriation was $500,000. y 

Mr. GOOD. The last estimate was $500,000, the same as the 
estimate for this year. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to my friend that every time the 
item has been refused by the committee it has met my vigor- 
ous protest. 

Mr. GOOD. I know that it has. If the result which the gen- 
tleman desires, if we could reduce the death rate by a simple 
appropriation of $100,000 or $500,000, that would be worth 
while to make the appropriation. But I am afraid we are not 
getting very far. What is the program? It is to allot about 
$8,000 to a county. So far as it has been applied, wherever 
studies and surveys have been made, they have not been fol- 
lowed by the adjoining county at all. The money spent in the 
county, with the expenditure of Government funds, the rest of 
the counties do not take up the rural sanitation as advocated 
by the Public Health Service. 

I am afraid that a good deal of the money we are carrying 
here in this respect is going to be wasted, but because of the 
fact that it is to produce a better condition with regard to the 
health of the rural part of our country, it seemed to the com- 
mittee wise to carry the appropriation, that is carried for the 
current year for a little while longer, to see whether or not 
something that is worth while can be accomplished. I do not 
believe that we should increase the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BOARD OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION. 


For commissioner, $7,500; assistant commissioner, $5,000; necessary 
and proper expenses incurred in connection with any arbitration or 
with the carrying on of the work of mediation and conciliation, includ- 
ing rent in the District of Columbia, traveling and other necessary ex- 
penses of members or employees of boards of arbitration, furniture, 
office fixtures and supplies, books of reference and periodicals, salaries, 
traveling expenses, and other necessary expenses of members or em- 
ployees of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, to be approved by 
the chairman of said board, $22,500; in all, 835,000. 

Gantt wa for incurring expenses, including ‘subsistence, by boards 
of PES on shall first be obtained from the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, on page 81 and page 32, by striking out all of the lan- 
guage commencing on line 17, page 31, down to and including 
line 6, on page 32. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment, that that part of it which relates to 
lines 17 to 25, inclusive, on page 31, and lines 1 to 3, inclusive, 
on- page 32 comes too late, in that the paragraph containing it 
had been passed and that the Clerk had already read lines 4, 5, 
and 6, a new paragraph, on page 32. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was on 
his feet seeking recognition when the Clerk began the reading 


of the paragraph beginning on line 4, and the Chair thinks it 
would be unfair to apply the rule strictly in the present 
instance. j 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not call on the Chairman 
until after the Clerk had finished the reading of lines 4, 5, 
and 6, which form an entirely new paragraph, on page 32. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is en- 
titled to recognition. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered h; r. 2 ; 
strike out all of line 17 ce ‘to line 26 Daui e en 
1 to 6, inclusive, on page $2. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, this item carries an appropria- 
tion of $35,000 for a Board of Mediation and Conciliation, as 
provided for in the act of July 15, 1918. I find in the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Appropriations on page 435 that 
Mr. William L. Chambers, a commissioner for the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, on February 10, appeared before 
the committee and gave testimony as to the necessity of this 
board. I find that on or about February 28 the Esch-Cum- 
mins railroad law was passed which provided for a labor 
board. Section 304 of that law provides— 

That there is hereby establishe Tı 
Labor Board, and to be VVV a apes 

There is then specification as to the persons who are to con- 
stitute the board. f i 

Section 307 of the same act provides, among other things, 
that the labor board shall hear and as soon as practicable, and 
with due diligence, try any dispute involving grievances, rules, 
or railroad conditions, 

I also find that section 316 of the same act contains the fol- 
lowing language: 

The powers and duties of the Board of Mediation and Concillation 
created by the act of July 15, 1913, shall not extend to ny dispute 
which may be received for hearing and decision by any adjustment 
board or the labor board. 

In the face of these facts I would like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations or some other member of 
that committee what are the duties of this board provided for 
in the bill now under consideration? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this board was established in 
1913. Just what the conflict, if any, will be between the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation and the Railway Labor Board 
provided for in the transportation act it is difficult to say. We 
took up with this Board of Mediation and Conciliation the 
matter of whether or not there was going to be any conflict, 
The chairman of the board, Mr. Chambers, said that there 
would be no conflict, and subsequently wrote a letter, in which 
he said: 

It is possible that during the coming fiscal year some controversies 
which might under the Newlands law come to an arbitration board 
appomtea for that particular 5 4 7 — may be taken under the juris- 

tion of the Railroad Labor Board provided for in the transportation 
act. The members of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation can 
not attempt to foretell just what course a railroad labor dispute will 
take before a satisfactory settlement is reached, but should a con- 
troversy of some magnitude or several cases of smaller proportions 
be referred by the parties to arbitration under the act of July 15, 1913, 
providing for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of ‘oad labor 
controversies, the Board of Mediation and Conciliation might be com- 


elled to appeal to Congress for a deficiency appropriation should the 
— reductions in the appropriations for 1521 be put into effect. 


My understanding of the situation is this, and I am very 
frank to say that it is somewhat superficial. This Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, given the jurisdiction to conciliate 
disputes that arise between railroad companies and their em- 
ployees, have some powers with regard to conciliation not given 
to the labor board. 

The committee has kept in mind the gentleman’s viewpoint, 
that Congress has already reduced appropriations with regard 
to conciliation in labor disputes—and that question was raised 
by others—and we did not want to take the responsibility for 
cutting out an appropriation and destroying the usefulness of 
a board that might by its activities bring about a state of har- 
mony and peace between the employer and employees in rail- 
road transportation and thought it was best to give the reduced 
appropriation. 

Mr. CASEY. May I ask the gentleman whether, in the face 
of the language contained in section 316 of the railroad act 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


on line 17, 
all of lines 
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Mr. CASEY. The language of section 316 of the railroad act 
is as follows: 

The powers and duties of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
created by the act approved July 15, 1913, shall not extend to any 
dispute which may be received for hearing or decision by any adjust- 
ment board or by the labor board. 

Under that language, could the gentleman imagine any dis- 
pute on the railroads over which this Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation would have jurisdiction? 

Mr. GOOD. I think they must have thought so, or they 
would have repealed this. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, 
anyway by implication? 

Mr. GOOD. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation do not 
understand that they have taken over their function, and I 
think the President does not believe that the functions of the 
board has been entirely taken away from them by that act, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? T . 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The only exeuse for the continuation 
of this board is not for the purpose of settling any disputes that 
might arise between railroads and their employees but for the 
purpose of settling disputes that might arise between other 
activities. $ s 

Under the language of the statute the gentleman has just 
read I think it is a complete repeal of this law in so far as they 
would have any jurisdiction over disputes with railroads. 

Mr. CASEY. What other activities has the gentleman in 
ming ? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In industrial disputes—— 

Mr. CASEY. Oh, no; because the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation created under the act of July 15, 1913, is known 
as the Board of Mediation and Conciliation created by the 
passage of the Newlands Act, which had to do absolutely and 
only with railroad disputes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If that is true, they have exceeded 
their authority, because they have reported hundreds of cases 
of conciliation that had nothing whatever to do with railroads. 

Mr. CASEY. No; I think the gentleman is mistaken, because 
there is a division of mediation and conciliation in the Depart- 
ment of Labor that has to do with all industrial disputes other 
than railroads. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. What is the difference between that 
board and the board now under consideration? 

Mr. CASEY. The difference is that the Division of Mediation 
and Conciliation in the Department of Labor does some real 
constructive work, while this board will do nothing but draw 
its salary and make financial reports to the Congress. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Then I am clearly of the opinion 
that if the gentleman is correct with reference to the juris- 
diction that the statute he has read absolutely repeals this 
there is no occasion for this, 

Mr. CASEY. I want to say, further, Mr. Chairman, I have 
read the hearings; here they are, and I think I am justified in 
Saying it is practically only a financial report of the activities 
of this board. I want to say, further, that the railroad em- 
ployees of the country do not recognize this board as haying 
jurisdiction and never did recognize it to any great extent, and 
I am of the opinion that if we carry this item in this bill and 
still continue this board we are going to have a conflict of au- 
thority, and we are not going to have any centralized authority 
in the handling of these labor disputes, and that is essential. 
We must have centralized authority in the handling of those 
disputes. We may have decentralized administration, but when 
we comnrence to decentralize authority and decentralize admin- 
istration, then you are breeding trouble and, in my opinion, that 
is all that this does. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I Will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There no doubt is a great deal in 
what the gentleman says, but I take issue with the statement 
that this Board of Mediation and Conciliation has done nothing 
more than submit financial reports to Congress. 

Mr. CASEY. I did not mean to be understood as saying that; 
I mean after the passage of the railroad act. That is about all 
they can do. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, in so far as future work is 
concerned, there may be a good deal in what the gentleman says, 
but here is the situation: The transportation act, the so-called 
Esch law, has just been put upon the statute books and the labor 
board provided for under that act has just been appointed and 
has just taken charge 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlenran has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, does it not repeal it 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask that the gentleman have 
two additional minutes. 

Mr. CASEY. Make it five. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, while it may be true that 
under the transportation act, as the gentleman has said, the 
board will have entire control or jurisdiction of all labor dis- 
putes that may arise between the railroads and the employees, 
notwithstanding that, inasmuch as that board has just taken 
hold, does not the gentleman think that it might prove un- 
wise without further investigation to repeal on this bill, so to 
speak, the law providing for this particular Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation? 

Mr. CASEY. I will say in reply to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me, the committee in making this appropriation did not 
give them the full amount that has been carried for the cur- 
rent year, but cut them down to the minimum. 

Mr. CASEY. I will say in reply to the gentleman that if 
the labor board provided by the railroad act is going to be 
workable and amount to anything, we must centralize the au- 
thority. We must not have any conflict of authority. That 
is essential in all of these labor disputes, and if we provide in 
this bill for one board of mediation and conciliation and pro- 
vide in the Esch-Cummins Act another board to handle these 
labor disputes, there is an opportunity of passing the buck, so 
to speak. [Applause.] What we want to do is to centralize 
authority and make those who are charged with the responsi- 
bility under law settle these cases. ` 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield further 
for just one suggestion? 

Mr. CASEY. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There could not possibly be any 
conflict as I view it, but if there were any conflict between 
this board having only $35,000 at its disposal to pay salaries, 
and so forth, and the labor board under the transportation 
act, then undoubtedly the labor board created under the 
transportation act would have the right of way, because that 
law has only recently been passed and would supersede any 
authority or jurisdiction carried in the act of 1913. 

Mr. CASEY. Let me say in reply to the gentleman from 
Tennessee if the testimony given by Mr, Chambers is worth 
anything, if it is worthy of consideration at all, then we are 
justified in believing it would lead to a conflict of authority, 
because in his statement before the committee he denies the 
jurisdiction of the board created under the Esch-Cummins 
transportation law and assumes that his board of mediation 
and conciliation has jurisdiction in certain cases; fhere is a 
conflict right there as stated in the testimony before the com- 
martes, and I do not think that Congress should be a party 
o it. 

Mr. LAYTON. 

Mr. CASEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. If I understand the situation, we have the 
railroad law just passed? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAYTON. As far as language can make it, it establishes 
a board for the settlement of railroad disputes? J 

Mr. CASEY. Of railroad disputes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Of railroad disputes. In the Department of 
Labor we have a board for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, sir; the Division of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then, why in the name of common sense 
do we want to go to the expense of another board for any 
other purpose when that covers the whole ground? 

Mr. CASEY. Iam trying to strike it out of the bill, and I am 
trying to convince the Committee on Appropriations and the 
Members of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union that it should go out. 

Mr. LAYTON. I will vote with the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has impressed me with the 
strength of the authority he shows, and unless the committee 
can show me there is some situation that the adjustment board 
oe not reach I can not vote against the amendment to strike 
this out. = 

Mr. CASEY. Let me say to the gentleman in reply—not de- 
pending entirely on my own judgment in this matter—I went to 
the trouble this morning of going to see Mr. Shepherd, of the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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railroad conductors, and other officers of these great railroad or- 
ganizations, and asked this question, in the face of the language 
contained in the Esch-Cummins law, what jurisdiction or func- 
tions this board would have, and they said it would have abso- 
lutely none; that it is absolutely useless; and, so far as they 
were concerned, we could eliminate it. That is the position of 
the men who are supposed to use this board, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I Will. j 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The labor board under the trans- 
portation act, as I recall, can not act except upon application. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CASEY. That is the labor board, but that does not 
prevent the other boards from acting, from which there may be 
an appeal to the labor board. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair would like to suggest to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that it would clear up the parliamentary situation 
somewhat if his amendment concluded with line 3 on page 32. 

Mr. CASEY. If that will clarify the situation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may modify my amendment to that extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. To what extent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggested to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that, technically, the Chair having held that 
the amendment was in order, it should end on line 3 on page 32. 
The Clerk had only read down to and including line 3, page 32. 
Mr. BLANTON. Then, as I understand, the amendment seeks 
to strike out from lines 1 to 6 on page 82? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That was the form of the amendment, and 
the Chair suggested the amendment be modified so that it would 
include only line 3. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was under the impression that the 
labor board created under the transportation act was not given 
authority on its own motion to enter into labor disputes or 
make labor investigations. It must be on application. 

Mr. BLACK. My recollection of that is, if the gentleman 
will yield, that if an increase in wages should be given that 
will be sufficient to create a necessity for substantial increase 
in rates, then the board itself could assume jurisdiction over the 
dispute. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
mission. i 

Mr. BLACK. No; the railroad board that we speak of. In 
the first instance, the adjustment boards created by the men 
on the railroads are supposed to act, but if it comes to the 
knowledge of the Railroad Labor Board that the advances 
given by these adjustment boards are such that would probably 
involve a substantial increase in rates, they can assume juris- 
diction, even though they may not be appealed from. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is where the adjustment board 
acts. The adjustment board, in the first place, can not ast 
except upon application. a 

Mr. CASEY. My understanding of it is—and, of course, 
there are none of us who can be too certain about what the 
precedents will be as we go along—at this time, when a dispute 
arises on the railroad, the representatives of the workers and 
the representatives of the carriers get together with their 
bipartisan board, or local board. They have the right to 
handle the grievances as to wages, working conditions, and 
arrive at settlements. If they settle a controversy satis- 
factorily to both sides, that is the end of it, provided that the 
settlement will not force an increase in the freight rates, and 
if it does that, then the labor board can reach down and upon 
its own initiative take hold of the case; only in that case 
can they take the initiative, but the employees or railroad 
managers can go to the labor board from the local board. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is very likely that in every case 
one of those boards will be called on. What I wanted to get 
at was this: Suppose there was a threatened strike on the 
railroads. I do not think under the law, as I recall it, the 
labor board has any jurisdiction except it is applied to or 
that the adjustment board has any jurisdiction except it is 


That is the Interstate Commerce Com- 


applied to. The Board of Mediation and Conciliation is a 
“butter in.” 
Mr. CASEY. I think that is the danger of the whole thing. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. It may be advisable to have some- 
body with authority to officially “butt in.” That is what I am 
talking about. And they have in various cases in the past, at 
least where strikes were threatened, tendered their services 
and accomplished the result of preventing a strike. 


Mr. CASEY. That is true, but we did not have the board 
then as set up in the transportation act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand, but under the trans- 
ae ee act is there any authority given to the board there to 
“ utt 2 > 

Mr. CASEY. It is my understanding that there is. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was under the impression they 
could only act upon application. 

Mr. CASEY. My understanding is just the opposite. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. GOOD. The labor board would take jurisdiction under 
dispute upon the application of 100 or more unorganized em- 
ployees, but not less. Now, this board of conciliation would 
take cognizance of a dispute where any number of organized 
employees appeal for mediation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They do not have to appeal to the 
board of mediation, 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; on the application of the employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if this is a duplication of serv- 
ice, I am perfectly willing that it shall go out. I am not satis- 
fied and was not satisfied at the time that it was a duplication 
of service. I would ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Casey] if he is willing that this go over until to-morrow, 
until a little further investigation may be made in regard to 
the law? I intended to make a further investigation in regard 
to the transportation act and make a comparison. Then it can 
come up on his motion. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, that is perfectly agreeable tome. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the item be passed, with the motion to strike out pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph beginning with line 18 on 
page 31, down to and including line 6, page 32, be passed with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Reserving the right to object, am I right 
in understanding the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to say that he has no objection to this going out? 

Mr. GOOD. If there is a conflict, between this board of con- 
ciliation and the other board 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Is not the gentleman convinced by the 
very clear statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Casey], as I am convinced by the statement of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and by reference to the various acts that 
we have passed creating the boards that have already been 
mentioned, that there really is no necessity whatever for the 
maintenance of the board mentioned in the bill, and that their 
functions have really consisted only of drawing pay and sending 
a report to Congress? Now, if that is the only function, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is convinced 
of that, as I am convinced of it, why should we hesitate? Why 
should not this go out? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not convinced, and I do not think the 
membership of the House or the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would want to do anything that would require that we should 
back up. If this board were found to be performing a service 
that is done by the other body, it should go out. My only point 
is that we ought to make an investigation and be sure we are 
right before we proceed. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Can the gentleman conceive of any actual 
work that this board has to do that will justify its existence? 

Mr. GOOD. I can conceive of some cases, if it were left in 
there, where the one board would not take jurisdiction of a 
case and where the other board would have jurisdiction. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Would not the result of such a condi- 
tion as that be to shirk the responsibility and “ pass the buck,” 
as has already been suggested? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the two paragraphs concerning the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, beginning on page 18 and ending 
with line 6 on page 32, be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, might not this circumstance exist, that the new railroad 
board recently created by Congress may not be empowered to 
take any initiative whatever; that they may be permitted to 
adjust differences only after the matters have been submitted 
to them by one or both of the contending parties, while the 
present board, when difficulties arise, may take the initiative 
themselves and go out and seek to adjust the difficulty? Might 
not that circumstance exist, which would cause the chairman ` 
very properly to desire time in which to look into the matter? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
enses made necessary by the act entitled “An act establishing 
a Commission of Fine Arts,“ approved May 17, 1910, including the 
purchase of periodicals, maps, ae books of reference, to be disbursed 
on vouchers approved by the commission by the officer in — 2 of 
public buildings and grounds, who shall be the secretary and 
as the executive officer of said commission, $10,500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the paragraph. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky reserves 
a point of order on the paragraph, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the chairman of 
the committee that the act only authorizes an appropriation of 
$10,000. This carries $10,500. I would like to ask if the gen- 
tleman would not be willing to change the sum to $10,000? 

Mr. GOOD. The act only provides for $10,000. The com- 
mittee has simply reported the amount that has been carried 
for several years for this purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the very reason why it 
should not be carried further, 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will withdraw his point of 
order I am perfectly willing to offer an amendment reducing it 
to $10,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 14 
ae page 32, the figures “$10,500” and insert the figures 
* $10,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goon: Page 32, line 14, strike out the 
figures “ $10,500 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures $10,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was a to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Salaries: Three commissioners, at $4,000 each; secretary, 
attorney, $4,000; chief statistician, $3,500; chief of 5 
assistant chief of accounts, $1,600; accountant, $2,250; claim exam- 
iners—chief $2,250, assistant $2,000, assistant $1,800, five tants 
at $1,600 each; special agents—two at $1,800 each, two at $1,600 
each; clerks—7 of class 3, 12 of class 2, 27 of class 1, 3 at $1,000 
each; chief telephone operator, $1, ; messenger, $840; experts and 
ten orars annant Aane 1 425 a and 9 be 

ata rate not ex n r „and tem er! > 
on hers, or typewriters in Sine District of Columbia, i be paid — 5 
rate not exceeding $100 per month, $10,000; in all, $124,940. 8 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much additional compensation is em- 
braced in this paragraph, I would like to ask the chairman? 

Mr. GOOD. How much over the current law? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The total amount carried in this bill is $124,940, 
as compared with $91,290 for the current year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there is something like $33,650 of 


For e 


increase? 
Mr. GOOD. No. I should have said as compared with 
$108,240. It is between $16,000 and $17,000 increase. 


Mr. BLANTON. Between $16,000 and $17,000? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a movement on foot now with 
regard to this question of increases of salary, to pay the school- 
teachers in the District of Columbia an additional compensa- 
tion called a “ bonus” to the extent of $500. I do hope that that 
will pass, and I hope the chairman will permit that amendment 
to be offered on the bill. I intend to offer it, if no one else does, 
before we get through with this bill, and I hope that neither 
the chairman of the committee nor anyone else will make the 
point of order against it. 

If there is any one class of employees on God’s green earth 
that is underpaid, it is the teachers of our land, and especially 
the teachers in the District of Columbia. You talk about these 
young, unskilled girls down here who are employed in very 
ordinary positions in the departments, for whom we passed an 


increase in appropriation this morning, receiving a little less 
than $1,000 a year with their bonus, very ordinary positions, 
while you will find school-teachers in this District who are 
graduates of colleges and universities, who have been teaching 
here for years, who do not get more than $1,000; people who are 
highly intelligent, the very best skilled teachers in the land, and 
we let that item pass by here every year. We have granted 
them a little increase, but the little increase that we have 
granted them does not amount to a bagatelle by the side of some 
of these other increases. 

Why is it that we always are willing to let it pass? Why is 
it that we do not give them this $500 bonus? If we are so con- 
cerned about other employees of this Government, why are we 
not concerned about the teachers of the District of Columbia? 
I hope that when the rule is brought in here that is now under 
contemplation, which will shortly appear from the hip pocket 
of the distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], 
making in order certain items that are going to be stricken out 
of this bill on a point of order—I hope that when that rule is 
finally prepared and brought in here it will make in order this 
$500 for the teachers of the District of Columbia. 

This is one increase that you will find me voting for with 
you shoulder to shoulder, and I will even vote to increase it 
and enlarge it over the $500, because I believe that every 
teacher in this District is entitled to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Has the gentleman received a telegram? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I have not received any telegram from 
a person on earth on this subject; and if I should receive one 
it would find its way into the wastebasket if it was propaganda. 
I do not pay any attention whatever to propaganda telegrams. 
As soon as such a telegram comes I throw it into the waste- 
basket and do not pay any attention to it, unless it is a tele- 
gram like those which came to me from the people of the 
country during the time when we were so afraid the railroad 
bill, which saved this country from bankruptcy, was going to 
be vetoed, and the people of this land waked up and began send- 
ing telegrams here to Washington asking that the President 
sign that bill to save this country from bankruptcy. 

I did pay attention to those telegrams, and produced some 
from about 50 citizens that I received from the State of Michigan 
one morning. I merely want to say in behalf of the teachers’ 
bonus proposition that I hope arrangements will be made in 
time to let it go into this bill, and that it will not be stricken 
out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


cals, $90,000,000, o ing 
for rent of quarters in the District of Columbia 
by the Public Buildings Commission: Provided, That the salary limita- 
tions placed upon the appropriation for vocational rehabilitation by the 
sundry civil appropriation act approved July 19, 1919, shall apply to 
the appropriation herein made, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Fess offers the following amendment: Page 35, line 7, strike ont 
lines 7, 8, 9, and 10 and in lieu thereof insert as follows: That no 
person be paid by said board out of the ap 8 contained in this 
act at a rate of compensation exceeding $3; per annum and rates 
above that sum, except not to exceed the following: One at $7,500; 
2 at $6,000; 4 at $5,000; 30 at not to exceed $4,000; 40 at not to 
exceed 83.500; 20 at not to exceed $3,250; 80 at not to exceed $3,000; 
80 at not to exceed $2,750; 100 at not to exceed $2,500.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve a point of order on the amendment, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this amendment does not strike out the proviso. It retains it, 
because I agree that we ought not to give blanket authority to 
any commission to pay any sort of salary they please. I think 
that would be a very serious blunder. - Therefore the limitation 
is retained, but an effort is made in the amendment to increase 
slightly the salaries of something like probably 150 employees 
of this board. 

As the membership of the committee know, the Committee on 
Education has been holding an investigation of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education every day since the 2d of 
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March. That investigation is going on at this moment over in 
the House Office Building. We have covered the ground very 
exhaustively asefar as we have gone. Some facts have been 
brought to light that would indicate that there haye been some 
mistakes made that might be regarded as more or less grievous. 
However, I do not want at this time to make any sort of a 
report of this investigation, because later on the committee will 
likely make a regular report when we have closed the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s amendment begins with 
salaries at $7,500 and goes down to $3,500. The gentleman 
knows of the testimony given by Mr. Holder, a member of this 
board, to the effect that prior to the time he went on this board 
for two years he had been drawing $6 a day for week days and 
no pay for Sundays, with a travel allowance, 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON., And that when he went on the board his 
salary immediately went up to $5,000. 

Mr. FESS. My colleague on the committee will take notice 
that I have not referred to the salaries of the board. I am ap- 
plying this amendment simply to the salaries of the rehabilita- 
tion staff. 

Mr. BI-\NTON, The evidence shows that men who had never 
dreamed oi such salaries in private life in the ordinary business 
world had their salaries raised up to $3,500 and $4,000 and in 
some instances to $4,500 by the board after they were employed 
in this office. 

Mr. FESS. I am not responsible for the appointment of any 
particular parties. I am sure my friend on the committee shares 
fully in what I am about to say, that the rehabilitation work 
will demand as keén an appreciation and ability as any work 
that we have in the country to-day; and I am constrained to 
believe that the work of the staff has been hopelessly crippled 
by the Government paying higher salaries in other work that 
certainly is not superior to it and that is through other depart- 
ments robbing this particular division of its best men. I want 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to note this: 
The testimony given by the director yesterday showed us that 
they are losing to the War Department, which is doing not re- 
habilitation but vocational work, the best men they have, and 
nobody would say that the vocational work under the War De- 
partment is anything like as important as the rehabilitation 
work of the Federal Board. This Government ought at least to 
forbid the robbing of the best talent in the rehabilitation work 
by the War Department in its vocational work. We have found 
great loss in the staff for rehabilitation, not only by other de- 
partments of the Government taking them but also by private 
industry taking them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the gentleman’s amendment provide 
that there shall be this number appointed at these salaries or 
not exceeding this number? 

Mr. FESS. Not exceeding this number. There will be one at 
$7,500, That will be the director. There will be two at $6,000, 
who will be the district vocational superintendents, one at New 
York and one at Chicago. Then there are 12 other superintend- 
ents in these various districts. 

Let me say to the committee that there has been surprising 
information that has come to our committee on the character of 
the work that is carried on now. We have compared this work 
with the work in Canada and the work in other parts of the 
world. Up to date, gentlemen, there are registrations in this 
work of 206,666 soldiers. Contact has been made with 174,197. 
Surveys have been made of 141,953. Approvals, section 2, 
which carries with it compensation allowances so that expenses 
are paid while they are in training, 58,099. Section 3, which 
does not carry compensation, but does carry tuition privileges 
of books, ete., 36,000. There are now in training 28,800 in sec- 
tion 2 and 1,834 in section 3. Approved, but not in training, 
29,299 and 34,166. Gentlemen of the committee, the most ad- 
vanced nation outside of our own in rehabilitation is Canada, 
Great Britain does a good deal, but it is mostly voluntary. 
France appropriates but very little for this work, and that is 
voluntary. Italy has not done anything like Canada. Canada 
is the furthest advanced of all, and here are the figures for 
Canada: Approvals, 37,693. Begun training, 33,845. The ap- 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five min- 


provals in our country, instead of 37,693 as in Canada, are 

„000. Begun training, 38,000, and the committee must keep 
in mind that we have been at the work two years shorter than 
Canada, ` 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman give the ratio of approvals 
to the number of those needing rehabilitation service? 

Mr. FESS. I can not give the ratio, but it is much larger 
in our favor. That is largely due to the fact that our law is 
more liberal. There will be this question for the committee to 
consider, and that is whether we ought to eliminate entirely 
section 3 training, which does not carry compensation, but 
allows every soldier that has been crippled in a degree to be 
eligible to the training. If you do that, you are going to take 
in a great number that do not now embrace the opportunity. 
When I asked those in authority how much that would add, 
they said in four years it was contemplated to complete all the 
work and it would cost something like $455,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. The four years will not include very many, 
because there are only a few that enter college work, for 
example, in a four-year course. Quite a number, however, 
for three years, and a larger number for two years. We have 
made appropriations, and I think very generously, of $90,- 
000,000 in this bill. That is really all that has been asked. 

I want now to reinforce what has been said here so many 
times from so many different sources, that in the case of taking 
the disabled man and putting him on his feet, to make him a 
self-supporting individual, to avoid anything like the attitude 
of charity, to be cared for by the Government, is one of the 
finest pieces of work that any Government has ever undertaken 


‘ 


to perform, 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. Certainly. 


Mr. BLANTON. If we should pass the gentleman’s amend- . 
ment and raise these salaries, does not the gentleman know that 
it will simply induce officers who are now in charge to give 
larger salaries? 

Mr. FESS. I have not the right to say that, but my judg- 
ment is that there will be some reorganization. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we were sure of that, you would not find 
me making any point of order. 

Mr. FESS. I have no right to say what the committee will 
recommend and I do not know what the House would do, but 
with all the work that is going on there have been some lapses 
and there is a lack of esprit de corps and breach of morale that 
ought to be by all means corrected. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. ` 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is it not a fact that unless you do 
have larger salaries it will be absolutely impossible to procure 
these instructors? 

Mr. FESS. Absolutely; and not only that, but you will lose 
what you have. s 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. To what extent are they losing these in- 
structors? 

Mr. FESS. To an alarming extent. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee tọ the fact that I men- 
tioned a moment ago, that we are losing these men from the 
rehabilitation work to the vocational work in the War Depart- 
ment. I have the figures that will show that this division has 
been losing to the War Department doing vocational work 
because they are paying higher salaries. If there is a limit 
here, there ought to be a limit there, because it is not fair 
and it is crippling one of the most important pieces of work 
that we are doing, and I hope the chairman of the committee 
will let this amendment go on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. MANN of IHinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man have two minutes more. I would like to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If we should agree to the gentleman’s 
amendment, what is there, then, to prevent the War Department 
continuing its depredations by increasing the pay? 
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Mr. FESS. There is not anything. . 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then what good will it do? 

Mr. FESS. ‘I think, gentlemen of the committee, that one 
of the greatest items of deterioration that this Government has 
ever suffered was when we voted a lump-sum appropriation to 
the War Department, and the War Department started out, even 
in the personnel organization here, to disorganize all the 
salaries. I have in mind one case of an assistant to a man who 
got a good salary, where the assistant got only two-thirds of the 
salary of his chief. He was taken in the War Department in 
this city to do some other work, somewhat similar to what he 
was doing, and immediately he was placed on a salary one-third 
higher than that of the chief that he had served under. I 
speak of a man who went out of the Congressional Library. 
That is true all along the line, and it seems to me we ought not 
to permit one division like this one to be continually inter- 
rupted by some other governmental division taking our best 
men because they pay a larger salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is new legislation, unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is no law which fixes 
a certain number of employees or attempts to fix their salary. 
This legislation seeks to do both. It seeks to fix one man at 
$7,500, two at $6,000, and some others at $5,000, and so on, 
and it increases in a substantial amount the present appro- 
priation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this is subject to 
a point of order. The same item was carried in last year’s 
bill, and it is a limitation instead of an addition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The language in the bill to which the 
gentieman proposes his amendment is as follows: 

That the salary limitations placed upon the 9 for voca- 
tional rehabilitation by the sundry civil ay eer on act approved 
July 19, 1919, shall apply to the appropriation herein made. 

The effect of that language is to reinsert in this bill the lan- 
guage in the sundry civil appropriation bill to which it refers. 
The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio is in exactly the 
same language as the limitation carried in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill of last year, with the exception that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio increases the salaries 
beyond the amounts carried by the limitation placed in the bill 
last year. The Chair thinks that if the language of the original 
limitation was in order as a limitation on the sundry civil bill 
last year, and if the language which is now carried in the bill 
is in order, as the Chair believes it is in order as a limitation, 
it is in order to amend the limitations in the way proposed by 
the gentleman from Ohio, as the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio does not change existing law, and the Chair, there- 
fore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the desire 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] to improve the effi- 
ciency of the Federal Board for Vocational Education and to 
make their work more effective. I think perhaps the greatest 
work which Congress has authorized is the work of the re- 
habilitation of the soldiers injured in the recent war. It is a 
work that has the sympathy of all of us, and I am sure no one 
wants to do anything that will interfere in the slightest degree 
with the efficient operation of that board. What I am unable 
to understand is this: Originally the estimates were submitted 
to Congress in the regular way for $38,750,000, and the board 
itself asked for the very limitation which is carried in the bill. 
Again, on April 9 of this year, the acting chairman of the board 
submitted an estimate for a supplementary appropriation, and 
in that estimate the acting director again asked for the same 
limitation with regard to salaries to be carried in the appro- 
priation for the next year. It is true that a few days later the 
acting chairman of the board directed a letter to the chairman 
of the committee asking that that limitation be removed, buf 
after asking $90,000,000 for next year, the fact that the acting 
chairman of the board, after having worked under this limita- 
tion, and knowing what the limitation was, asked that the 
limitation be continued for the next year. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The director of the board, when he was origi- 
nally appointed, received $10,000. The director discontinued 
the work the early part of last year. His position has never 
been filled. The man who has his work gets $6,000 a year, or 
$4,000 less than the director originally received. I do not 
Want to make statements that might be misconstrued, but we 


can not hold that man very long, because we can not keep such 


men at that salary.. It seems to me that the chief of the 
rehabilitation work ought to be paid a salary commensurate to 
the work that he is doing, and it is now $4,000 less than the 
director originally received. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, under the present limitation we 
have 1 at $6,000, 2 at $5,000, 28 at $3,500 to $4,000, 70 at $3,000, 
60 at $2,750, and 100 at $2,500. 

Soci GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am not informed as to how the War 
Department got the right to pay superior salaries. Can the 
gentleman give me the information as to that? 

Mr. GOOD. It was a lump-sum appropriation carried in the 
Army act, and that lump sum is carried in the current law and 
also in the bill that passed the House recently. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And as usual we always find these 
moneys appropriated by lump sum are expended in some way 
that Congress does not desire, 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet we keep on appropriating in that 
way. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With reference to these particular sala- 
ries of the Vocational Board, there are three of them that are 
better than the salaries now paid Congressmen, although nomi- 
nally the salary of a Congressman might seem higher. Along 
the same line of reasoning we would not be able to get competent 
men to come to Congress. I refer now to the one who receives 
» salary of $6,000 and the two who receive a salary of $5,000. Be- 
cause of the extra expense entailed by being a Congressman, 
those sums make those salaries much more desirable from a 
monetary standpoint than the salary of a Congressman. 

Mr. FESS. The superintendent of the New York office has 
been changed four times, and each time the man went out on a 
better salary. 

The present man who is there has been under fire for some 
time, especially during this investigation. The question is, If 
ose is a vacancy how are you going to fill that at $5,000 a 
year 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, I am not sure I shall not vote for 
this amendment; but I will ask my friend from Ohio, if I may 
have his attention for a moment, if he does not know a number 
of prominent educators in his own State who are not getting 
$5,000 a year salary? I know of a good many in my own State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. l 

Mr. GOOD. I will ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection.to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, another thing to which my attention is 
directed is the rate of increase in administration expenses. For 
example, it is growing about as follows: In July the adminis- 
trative expenses for salaries and wages were $249,000; in August, 
$327,000; in September, $307,000; in October, $228,000; in 
November, $317,000; in December, $459,000; in January, 
$419,000; in February, $351,000; in March, $496,000, or an aver- 
age of $352,000 a month for salaries and wages when the total 
appropriation, including the amount paid to colleges and uni- 
versities and schools for tuition, including the allowances under 
the law for subsistence, and so forth—the whole appropriation in- 
cluded thus far this year is $30,000,000, with a deficiency pending 
of $8,000,000. Now, I submit that the administrative expenses 
for this board, not for the men who train the men but the men 
who are examining the men for training and placing them, is 
out of all proportion to what it ought to be for the money ex- 
pended. [Applause.] Now, I want to say in fairness to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the gentleman has been going into 
this matter, and he knows much more about it than I do, but 
there was no estimate made before the Committee on Appro- 
priations for enlarging this limitation, and we assumed—and, I 
think, had the right to assume—that that limitation was satis- 
factory. We knew the work was increasing, and therefore felt 
that it might be unwise to cut down the limitation, and there- 
fore left it where it is. Certainly the committee was entitled 
to some information if the limitation was to be removed. Not- 
withstanding that, I would not urge that as an argument against 
the amendment, for the work is too important to be judged by 
any such standard. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit me, one line of in- 
quiry in this investigation brought out the fact that there were 
not the type of men doing the work who I think ought to be 
employed. I do not want at this stage to make any adverse 
criticism. I think the director or chief who is in charge of the 
work now is an unusually serviceable man, and I think every 
member of the committee has been wonderfully impressed with 
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his grasp of the work, and yet he tells us he has been crippled 
in the work right along the line we have been mentioning here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

; Mr. FESS. I ask that the gentleman have two minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD. And I will yield that to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, that the cost 
of the rehabilitation is most largely increased in the cost to the 
Government for rehabilitating the subjects and not the overhead. 
We took the figures yesterday of the overhead expenses. There 
have been some statements made that they have been somewhat 
startling, and we found that the overhead charge has been les- 
sening constantly, until now it is less than 12 per cent, and if 
you can find any institution doing educational work where the 
overhead is less than that, you will do what I think can not be 
done. 

Mr. GOOD. 
falr 

Mr. FESS. I do, absolutely. 

Mr. GOOD. This does not include the overhead of the institu- 
tions where these boys are sent. That overhead goes on just the 
same, but it is an added overhead. 

Mr. FESS. I mean the overhead in reference to those simply 
employed by the educational board. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘This is all overhead I am giving; this $350,000 
a month is all overhead. 

Mr. FESS. The overhead would be but 12 per cent of the 
total outlay for the past three months. 

Mr. GOOD. That is about correct. 

Mr. FESS. And that is very low. 

Mr. GOOD. I should say that it is much larger than any 
other Government institution that I know anything about ex- 
cept the Public Health Service. 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to my friend that the thing that is 
distressing us is to make a contract with the soldier, and we are 
trying very hard to touch every individual who needs rehabilita- 
tion, and that, quite naturally, requires a lot of traveling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


I know the gentleman from Ohio wants to be 


ired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
great service, and, as some one stated a few moments ago, 
there is no service that is being rendered to the disabled soldier 
at this time which in any degree equals it, and I am sure 
that every Member of the House is anxious to have every 
reasonable appropriation made which is necessary to give to the 
disabled soldier the very best service. If in order to do this 
it is necessary to increase salaries of the various officials of 
the board, the House will not refuse; but I want to call the 
attention of the committee to this fact, that there was no esti- 
mate asking for a change or an increase of the salaries being paid 
to the employees of the board here in Washington. There 
was no request made by anyone who appeared before the com- 
mittee on the hearings that those salaries be increased. There 
was no complaint made to the committee that they were unable 
to get proper and efficient service and competent supervisory 
officials to administer the law. Now, I am very much surprised 
at my distinguished friend from Ohio, whose sincerity and in- 
tense loyalty to principle everyone concedes, Time and time 
again he has stood upon the floor of this House and talked about 
the necessity of economy. Time and time again the gentleman 
from Ohio has spoken of the extravagance in the Government and 
of the necessity for curtailing our expenses to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum consistent with efficiency, and I agree with him 
entirely. But here we have a proposition, meritorious, every- 
one knows that, but a proposition in which the parties them- 
selves are not asking for an increase, so far as the hearings 
before this committee are concerned, a proposition on which no 
estimates have been submitted asking for an increase, and yet 
the gentleman from Ohio—— 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee (continuing). Offers an amendment 
which will carry a considerable increase of salary to men who 
are now being employed in the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman will agree with me that in our 
effort to economize we must not economize with respect to the 
crippled soldier? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly not. 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. FESS. That is one thing we all agree on. Secondly, 
if the gentleman were in the conduct of this work and was 
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under fire, with a newspaper publishing articles making at- 
tacks that are very bitter, and those attacks the subject of 
editorials throughout the country, would the gentleman come to 
Congress and ask for more money? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would if I thought I was hon- 
estly entitled to it and deserved it. But I will state to the 
gentleman that these estimates were submitted last October, 
before this criticism to which the gentleman refers had arisen ; 
and even at that time, so far as the estimates show, these 
salaries were considered satisfactory, and no request was made 
that they be raised. We are all willing to allow every dollar 
necessary for the cemfort, welfare, and training of the crip- 
pled soldier. But, for my part, I am unwilling to make that 
a reason for increasing the salaries of those who are adminis- 
tering the law, unless it is clearly shown that they should 
have it. And in saying this I am not minimizing the value of 
the work being done by a number of highly worthy and efficient 
officials of the board. But we all must agree that this is a 
time for the practice of rigid economy. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask this question: The director of this 
work was on a salary of $10,000. Why should we cut the 
chief of the rehabilitation service, who has the major work 
of this whole affair, to $6,000? Now what is the justice of 
that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I do not say that the 
former director was not worth $10,000 or that the present one 
is not worth it. But I assume that a year ago, when Congress 
fixed the salary at $6,000, and when the present official who 
is now occupying that position and drawing that salary ac- 
cepted it, it was considered fairly sufficient for the amount of 
service rendered. 

Mr. FESS. Then it was new work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no quarrel with fhe propo- 
sition to give the full amount that is necessary to obtain the 
most efficient service in this very meritorious and highly neces- 
sary work. 

Mr. FESS. I know that is true. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But here the committee is con- 
fronted with propositions to increase salaries in a great many 
branches of the Federal service. There was no request from 
this board in the hearings, but there were requests submitted 
from other departments and other services. Now, the committee 
in a spirit of economy, believing this was no time, gentlemen, 
to increase salaries, believing this was a time when the utmost 
economy should be practiced, endeavored in this bill to reduce 
the expenses of this Government and hold them down just as 
low as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Just a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Until the Committee on Educa- 
tion, of which the distinguished gentleman is chairman, can at 
least complete its investigation and make a report as to what 
salaries should be allowed, I hope this amendment will be 
rejected and that this House will not by way of an amendment 
8 from the floor undertake to increase these salaries 
and 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for half a minute? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Committee on Education had a session and 
made this recommendation this morning. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I submit it ought to come 
by way of legislation to the House and permit the House to dis- 
cuss it as a matter of legisiation and not by an amendment to 
an appropriation bill, as is sought here. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I am in favor of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] which would permit certain officers 
and employees of the Federal Board of Vocational Education to 
receive greater compensation than is now being paid them. I 
think it would result in more efficient service and will retain 
men in the work who are now already fitted by training and ex- 
perience to best carry out the purposes of the law providing 
vocational training. If we are ever going to do anything for the 
men who have been wounded, crippled, and disabled in the 
service of our country in the way of giving them vocational 
training, it must be done with as little delay as possible. I 
happen to have had experience recently in appealing a number 
of cases to the vocational board here, and also have had occa- 
sion to learn something of some of the men who are now work- 
ing on that board. For instance, over at Baltimore there is a 
man working as an officer on the Vocational Training Board 
who left a salary of $3,800 per year as dean of one of the lead- 
ing universities of this country and went into this service at 
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$3,000 per year. By reason of insufficient appropriation for this 
work his salary is, after more than a year’s service, reduced to 
$2,500. My attention was called to this, and I was advised that 
he would resign from the service unless his compensation is 
immediately increased. 

Knowing that he is a valuable man, I made inquiry at the 
head office here in Washington to ascertain why it was that men 
with the training and experience this man has were not receiv- 
ing more salary than $2,500 per year. I was informed that 
there are about 15 other men equal in experience and training 
with this man who will be forced out of the service or will 
retire in a short time unless some additional legislation or law 
granting a more liberal compensation is enacted. The man I 
have reference to is particularly fitted for this work; he is not 
only a graduate of the University of Texas, from which insti- 
tution he holds the degrees of Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, 
and Bachelor of Laws, but has had wide experience as a train- 
ing-school director and industrial training; he has attended 
northern and eastern universities and has credits that would 
almost, if not quite, enable him to secure his doctor’s degree. 
He has made a special study of training schools and colleges of 
the United States and their entrance requirements with a view 
to being able to place enlisted men in any particular school or 
institution that would best fit them for their chosen work. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to emphasize that the examination and 
placing of these men with efficiency and quickness in the field 
is vitally important at this time in order that the disabled men 
may be placed in training now rather than allow the work to 
drag along and their classification and placement be delayed 
until some future time, because if the men find they will be 
delayed, and there are many delays throughout the country now, 
they simply will not take advantage of the law. Already the 
service men are complaining of the delays. I have received 
letters from the different posts of the American Legion com- 
plaining because they are not able to get the wounded, crip- 
pled, and disabled men in a position to get the training they 
should have with sufficient promptness, I think this amend- 
ment should be adopted in order that we may do for these boys 
what we ought to do and do it now. A year from now may be 
too late; many of them will be in different vocations regardless 
of their wounds or injuries, and they will not drop the work 
they then have undertaken to take up other lines in order to get 
the training should it be offered them later, whereas they 
would take it now if their applications could be promptly con- 
sidered and their training made immediately available. 

My interest in this amendment does not go so much to the 
officers whe are adininistering this law, though I think they are 
entitled to just treatment, as to the wounded and disabled 
boys. As was indicated by the chairman, the administration 
of this law and the placing of these boys is indeed a large un- 
dertaking, and, according to his figures, up to date there are 
registrations in this work of 206,666 soldiers. Contact has been 
made with 174,197. Surveys have been made of 141,953. Ap- 
provals, section 2, which carries with it compensation allow- 
ances, so that expenses are paid while they are in training, 
58,009; section 3, which does not carry compensation but does 
carry tuition privileges of books, and so forth, 36,000. There are 
now in training 28,800 in section 2 and 1,834 in section 3. Ap- 
proved but not in training, 29,299 and 34,166. From this it will 
be seen at a glance that there is much work yet to be done, and 
it goes without saying that if the men who have been in this 
work from the beginning, by reason of insufficient salaries or 
other causes, should retire and the vocational boards be de- 
prived of their services, the work will be greatly disorganized, 
and consequently there would be many and serious delays, and 
who, except the wounded, crippled, and disabled soldiers, will 
suffer by reason of this delay? I am in favor of strictest econ- 
omy at all times, but I am not in favor of practicing false 
economy when the burden of such short-sightedness will fall on 
the wounded and disabled soldiers of this country. For these 
reasons I strongly urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 22, noes 31. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks for tell- 
ers. As many as are in favor of taking this vote by tellers 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Twelve gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number. Tellers 
are refused. On this vote the ayes are 22 and the noes are 31, 
and the amendment is rejected. 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on line 1, 
page 35, to strike out the word “trainers” and insert the 
word “ trainees.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GooD: Page 35, line 1, after the word 
1 deceased,” strike out the word “ trainers’ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ trainees.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 

For five commissioners, at $10,000 each; secretary, $5,000; in all, 
$55,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the de- 
bate on yesterday there was some discussion of a provision per- 
taining to reclamation projects contained in a bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] providing for ad- 
justed compensation for the soldiers of the late war. This pro- 
vision is as follows: 

Any unit not allotted to a veteran or repatriate within one year 
after the public notice in I oe thereto, as provided by this section, 
may be disposed of to qualified citizens under the provisions of the 
reclamation laws. 

At that time the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Sarra] stated 
that this provision was put in by the clerks of the drafting bu- 
reau. I have no doubt the gentleman from Idaho was so in- 
formed and believed his statement to be correct, but it happens 
that he is in error in this particular. I haye examined into the 
matter and I find that the provision was contained in the origi- 
nal draft presented by the subcommittee which was appointed 
to consider this title and that this draft was presented to the 
drafting bureau as a basis for its work. Consequently the draft- 
ing bureau had nothing to do with its being in the bill, and I 
might say also, to the credit of the drafting bureau, that it never 
makes any changes in a bill which would alter in the slightest 
degree the policy of the measure unless especially directed by 
the committee in charge. I make this whole statement in justice 
to the drafting bureau, as some criticisms were expressed as a 
result of the remarks of the gentleman from Idaho. 

And I might say further that, in my opinion, the proyision is 
of no importance or value and might just as well be taken out 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
over the stream? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman knows as much about 
that as I do. I make correction in behalf of the drafting 
bureau. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 


Is not that water that has already gone 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its 
enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 13724. Arí act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex.; and 

H. R. 13590. An act granting the consent of Congress to Sid 
Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River between the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, 
Okla. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all other authorized expenditures of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in performing the duties imposed by law or in pursuance of 
law, including personal and other services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, supplies, and equipment, law books, books of reference, 
periodicals, printing and binding, traveling expenses, per diem in lieu 
of subsistence not to exceed $4, newspapers, foreign P ante and wit- 
ness fees and mileage in accordance with section 9 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act, $900,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I want to ask a question of 
the chairman of the committee. The chairman knows some- 
thing of what we call the“ bunch of reds” in the United States 
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haying crawled into this department down there; the gentle- 
man knows a little of that proposition, does he not? 

Mr. GOOD. I have seen some newspaper comment on that 
subject, but personally I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the chairman how much of 
this $900,000 is to be expended by the “red element” in this 
Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, none of it ought to be used in the 
employment of persons tinged with that color, but the chair- 
man has no knowledge with regard to the persons employed, 
except what he has seen in the newspapers, and that has been 
denied. I have no personal knowledge of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the chairman object to an amend- 
ment limiting this appropriation and providing that none of 
this appropriation shall be paid in salary or per diem to any 
person who preaches the overthrow of this Government by force 
and violence? I think maybe that will reach some of them. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, that might involve some expense in the 
administration of this fund. If there are any such persons 
employed there, of course they ought to be discharged. No 
administrative officer ought to think for a minute of employing 
people who are not loyal citizens of the United States or people 
who advocate the doctrines referred to by the gentleman. I 
can see how it might involve administrative expense to ascer- 
tain the facts in regard to the question. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. I would like to have the chairman of the 
committee give us his opinion as to whether it would not be 
necessary to have it adjudicated that such a person was guilty 
of entertaining these convictions? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. You might have to constitute a court for 
that purpose. 

Mr. KINKAID. I favor the idea, but 

Mr. GOOD. The idea is all right, but it might be difficult 
of execution. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have just had a ruling to the effect 
that a member of the communist labor party in the United 
States who believes in that kind of doctrine is not deportable 
under the laws of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD. 

The duties and powers conferred upon the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board by chapter 15 of the Army appropriation act approved 
ine Oy 1918, th t to the expenditure of the appropriations 
made therein are extended and made applicable to the appropriations 
tor similar purposes made in this act. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a point 
of order on the paragraph. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I make the point of order on the ground 
that it is new legislation, and it is trying tọ reenact a former 
act of Congress carried on an appropriation bill that expires 
with the appropriation period covered by that bill. There is no 
existing law for it. If the Chair cares to hear something about 
it, I have got it here in front of me. 

In the Army appropriation bill passed in 4918 an Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board was created, consisting of 
certain officers of the Government. It was created for four pur- 
poses: First, “to recommend rules and regulations for the ex- 
penditure of moneys allotted to the States under section 5 of 
this chapter.” Section 5 merely makes an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the carrying out of the purposes of the act for the 
prevention and cure of venereal diseases, and so forth. That 
is the first purpose for which it was created; therefore the 
duties of that board are limited to the expenditure of that 
$100,000 carried in the appropriation act of 1918. 

Second, it was created “‘ to select the institutions and organi- 
zations and fix the allotments to each institution under said 
section 5,” thereby limiting and demonstrating that this was a 
temporary war measure to cover the period of two years. 

Third, it was created “to recommend to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy 
such general measures as will promote correlation and efficiency 
in carrying out the purposes of this chapter by their respective 
departments.” 

That relates to the protection of the cantonments of our sol- 
diers from venereal diseases during the war. 

Fourth, it was created “ to direct the expenditure of the sum 
of $100,000 referred to in the last paragraph of section 7 of this 
chapter.” 


And this $100,000 was to be used under the direction of the 
Interdepartmental Hygiene Board for the purposes for which 
any of the appropriations made in this chapter are available. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, every duty of this board is limited 
to carrying out a definite appropriation made in the Army 
appropriation bill. Had it been intended that this should have 
been permanent law it would have said “the appropriations 
herein and hereafter made for these purposes,” but no such 
intention exists in any portion of the act. No idea is expressed 
in any clause, paragraph, or portion of it except that it was 
for a war measure, and to protect our boys in the cantonments, 
and so forth, during the war. This paragraph to which I 
have reserved the point of order in this bill recognizes the fact 
that this is not permanent law, because it attempts to reenact 
it. Therefore the paragraph to which I objected in the present 
bill is subject to the point of order as new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. The Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 
was created by chapter 15 of the Army appropriation act of 
July 9, 1918. That chapter was clear, pure legislation, and 
nothing else. It created a permanent department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I was somewhat of the opinion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BucHanan] when this matter was first presented. The 
committee went into the hearings. Men who drew the act came 
before us and gave us their interpretation of it. Then, after 
a close reading of the act, it appeared that it was the intention 
of Congress to create this board as a permanent board. Chap- 
ter 15 provides: 

CHAPTER 15. 

Interdepart tal Social H Board: That th is h 
ereated 9 be known ingyen ental Social Hygiene 
Board to consist of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury as ex officio members, and of the 
8 General of the Army, the Surgeon General of the Navy, and 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, or of representatives 
ated by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 

tary of the Treasury, respectively. The duties of the board 
be: 417 To recommend rules and regulations for the expenditure 
of moneys allotted to the States under section 5 of this chapter; (2) 
to select the institutions and organizations and fix the allotments to 
each institution under said section 5; (3) to recommend to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the 8 of War, and the Secretary of the 
Navy such general measures as will promote correlation and efficiency 


in carrying out the pw s of this chapter by their respective de- 
iA (4) 5 direct the expenditure of the sum of $100,000 


partments; and 
referred to in the last paragraph of section 7 of this chapter. The 


board, shall meet at least rterly, and shall elect annually one of its 
members as chairman, and shall adopt rules and regulations for the 
conduct of its business. 

If it was not the intention of Congress to make this board a 
permanent board, then why did Congress say that annually the 
board should elect one of its members to act as chairman? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Does not the gentleman know that that 
original act carried an appropriation for two years? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I know it did. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Then to elect annually would cover that 
period. 

Mr. GOOD. No; it does not say that at all. It says an- 
nually, and “annually” does not mean for a period of two 
years. It means annually. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It provided for one election during the 
meantime. 

Mr. GOOD. I think that would be a very narrow construc- 
tion, which the gentleman would not ask the House to make, 
on a law that provides what shall be done annually to say 
that it shall be dene only for two years. 

Now, it is true that that legislation was on an appropriation 
bill. The gentleman must recollect that many of the appro- 
priations carried in the Army bill are specified for longer than 
a period of one year. Especially was that true during the war. 
Now, here was a cooperative work that was necessary during 
the war, but intended as a permanent thing. The appropriation 
was made to cover a period of more than one year, I assume, 
because of the allotment that would lapse at.the end of one 
year, so that during the war there might not be any break in 
the work carried on by the board. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In the paragraph to which I make the 
point of order you use this language: 

The duties ane powers 5 ta em the ata epee et 8 

Board r n 4 
Fue 5, 1818, wih respect 10 the expenditure of the appropriations 
made therein are exten 


and made applicable te the appropriations 
for similar purposes made in this act. 
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Does the gentleman contend that that is not new legislation 
on this bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, that is new legislation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. ‘Then the gentleman concedes that that 
point of order is well taken. j 

Mr. GOOD. On which bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, On this bill, where you attempt to extend 
the law of 1918. The gentleman certainly does not contend 
that that is not legislation on this bill. Whether it is necessary 
or not is another question. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have not the floor. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If this provision were not in the bill, 
would there be any authority for this board under chapter 15 
of the Army appropriation act of July 9, 1918? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Would there be any authority? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. I agree with the gentleman that 
this is purely legislation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This says that the authority hereto- 
fore granted shall be extended for the future. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. That is exactly my contention, and 
that is purely legislation on this appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, That is all it is. It is not an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, No; it is legislation on this appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 

Mr. GARNER, 
tions available. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr, GOOD, Is the gentleman’s point of order to the language 
in lines 24 and 25 on page 85? 

Mr, BUCHANAN. My point of order is to the entire para- 
raph and also covers that language. That is the object of 
that paragraph, to extend this war act of July 9, 1918, and to 
lay the ground for the appropriations in this bill. The chair- 
man of the committee recognizes that this is new legislation 
aud that there is no existing law to justify this legislation un- 
less this paragraph is in the bill to make it available. 

Mr. GOOD. I think as far as the language in this particular 
puragraph is concerned the point of order is well taken; but 
the point that I have been trying to make is that if the appro- 
priation is justified under the act, then this language ought to 
be carried so far as the administrative provision is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Chapter 15 
of the Army appropriation act of July 9, 1918, contained a pro- 
vision creating the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 
Some of the provisions of that act appear to be permanent law 
and some of its provisions appear to be intended to continue in 
force for a period of two years only. The effect of the provision 
to which the gentleman’s point of order is made appears to be 
to extend not only the provisions which are permanent law 
and which do not need to be extended, but also to extend the 
provisions of the law which by its express terms expires at the 
end of two years into the next fiscal year. The Chair there- 
fore thinks that the provision to which the gentleman makes a 
point of order is legislation, and sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of the board, including personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, books of reference and periodicals, printing 
and binding, traveling, and other necessary expenses, 880,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to that provision on the same ground as the other. Mr. Chair- 
man, this appropriation of $80,000 covers the expenses of the 
hygiene board and personnel in the District of Columbia. The 
sole purpose of that board is to direct the distribution under 
the original act of an appropriation made to be distributed to 
the boards of health of the several States. 

If you examine the original act, it provides an appropriation 
for two years, and by its own terms it specifically states that 
it expires within the period of two years. Therefore, if the 
original amount to be distributed among the States in the act 
expires in two years, it has already expired, and this board 
ought also to go with it. As far as that is concerned, I can not 
see that any portion of the act is a permanent law. 

I call the Chair's attention again to the very purpose for 
which that act was created. It was for the purpose of directing 
the distribution of a specific appropriation made in a specific 
section of that bill. When that distribution has been accom- 
plished, then the whole act dies with it. I hope the Chair will 


I fully agree with the gentleman. 
Put in there in order to make the appropria- 


read the purposes for which the act was created, because it 
specifies and limits the uctivity of the beard on four proposi- 


tions. These four propositions are carried in this bill; and 
if it was intended to be permanent it would haye said some- 
thing to that effect. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish, if I may, to reenforce 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas. It seems to me 
that the clear import of all the sections in this bill, except sec- 
tion 5, is to enable the administration of section 5. If the Chair 
will note, the purpose is, first, to recommend rules or regula- 
tions for the expenditure of moneys allotted to the States under 
section 5 of the act; second, to select the institutions and or- 
ganizations and fix the allotments of each institution under said 
section 5; third, to recommend to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy 
such general measures as will promote correlation and efficiency 
in the carrying out of the purpose of this chapter by their 
respective departments; fourth, to direct the expenditure of the 
sum of $100,000 referred to in the last paragraph of section 7 
of this chapter. Every purpose that is defined in the act is with 
reference to the administration of section 5, and section 5 is 
merely the appropriation. 

It seems very clear to me. Of course, we are familiar with 
the circumstances out of which it was adopted. It was for the 
purpose of protecting those who were called into the military 
service during the war. It was necessary to provide some 
method for the administration of the fund, and therefore this 
machinery was provided. It all centers, it goes to the very 
heart of it, on section 5. All appropriations expire at the end of 
two years. 

Now, as for the suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa that 
the word “ annual” makes it permanent law, I can not agree to 
that. If I understood the gentleman correctly, his entire argu- 
ment is swung around that word “ annual” as a pivot. 

Mr. GOOD, No; I think the first provision, where the board 
is created, contains language clearly of a tenor to indicate that 
it was a permanent board. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I call the attention of the gentleman 
to this, and I read from the act: “The duties of the board 
shall be 

Mr. GOOD. That is where they define the duties. Leaving 
out the question of duty, the question is whether or not there is 
a board here of this character. Certainly it appears to me from 
the reading of the language that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to create a board as a permanent board. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not agree in that opinion. I think the 
board was created simply to administer this fund, that there 
was no purpose of creating it as a permanent board, because of 
what use would the board be after it had administered the 
fund? It seems to me that there was a necessity of creating 
some agency to administer the fund, and this was the agency 
created. With the expenditure of the fund the function of the 
board ceased. As far as the word “annually” is concerned, of 
course that appropriation was to run for two years, and there 
could be, and I presume there were, if they obeyed the law, two 
elections of the chairman of the board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be inclined to admit the 
force of the contention of the gentleman from Tennessee and 
the gentleman from Texas if it were not for the fact that the 
act itself negatives this contention. The act, among other 
things, authorizes the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 
created by it “to recommend to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy such gen- 
eral measures as will promote correlation and efficiency in car- 
rying out the purposes of this chapter by their respective de- 
partments.” I emphasize the word “chapter” in this con- 
nection. 

The chapter not only provides for the creation of the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board but also for the creation in the 
Bureau of Public Health of a Division of Venereal Diseases, the 
duties of which are in part “ to study and investigate the cause, 
treatment, and prevention of venereal diseases; to cooperate 
with State boards of health,” and so forth. The life of this 
division is not limited to any given period, and duties which are 
apparently intended to be performed by it are duties which may 
be performed after the expiration of the appropriation carried 
in section 5. 

Again, in section 5 the proviso reads as follows: 

Provided, That the n herein made shall not be deemed 


exclusive, Dut shall be addition to other appropriations of more 
general character which are applicable to the same or similar purposes, 


That proviso indicates that the board was expected to fune- 
tion not only with respect to the specific appropriations carried 
in the act but also with respect to app-opriations which might 
be carried in other acts or which might perhaps be carried here- 
after. 
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In the view of the Chair, it does not appear that the exist- 
ence of the board has expired by virtue of the act itself. The 
Chair therefore thinks that the paragraph is in order, and 
overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows:“ 

For n the States in A the militar, 


and naval forces 
of the United States against venereal diseases, $150, ; and the unex- 
pended balance on June 30, 1920 eee $250,000), of the 
9 heretofore made for Purpose is continued and made 
available during the fiscal year 1921: Provided, That no part of these 
sums shall be expended in assisting reformatories, detention homes, 
hospitals, or other similar institutions in the maintenance of venereally 
infected persons, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. I call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to the fact that we have already passed items for the 
Public Health Service, one item of $856,000, another of $275,000, 
another of $740,000, another of $40,000, another of $135,000, an- 
other of $8,000, another of $85,000, another of $45,000, another 
of $625,000, another of $220,600, another of $5,000, and one of 
$500, aggregating $3,034,500, and to that aggregate is added the 
sum of $4,000,000. Does the chairman think that it is necessary 
to appropriate the extra $150,000 and make available also $250,- 
000 additional? 

Mr. GOOD. This is not administered by the Bureau of Pub- 
lie Health. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it is not. 

Mr. GOOD. Of all the amounts the gentleman has indicated, 
there was an appropriation of $200,000 available for venereal 
diseases. The $150,000 which is appropriated here, together 
with the unexpended balance, is to be expended in those localities 
around Army and Nayy camps, and is to protect the enlisted 
man, 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman recognizes that this was a 
wise provision during the war, when we had our boys in camps 
all over the country in every State in the Union, but such is not 
the case now. The camps are mostly abandoned now. 

Mr. GOOD. There is a good deal of unrest in the United 
States. A good many of the boys have not gone back to work. 
There is a good deal of unrest around these Army and Navy 
camps. I do not think this ought to be a permanent thing, and 
I hope the time is soon coming when the whole appropriation 
> can be eliminated. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many men have we in camps of the 
United States to-day as compared with November 11, 1918? 

Mr. GOOD. Iam not advised; but, of course, we have a great 
many less. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have comparatively very few, and surely 
the States themselves can take care of this proposition, aided 
and assisted by the Public Health Service, with the $200,000 
we have already given for this purpose. I do not think these 
sums ought to be appropriated, and I make the point of order 
against the paragraph. It contains new legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and is unauthorized by law. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is new legislation in the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be glad to have the gen- 
tleman point out wherein it is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The provisions in this paragraph are not 
in accordance with the provisions in the original act. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, absolutely they are. 

Mr. BLANTON. How about the proviso? 

Mr. GOOD. That is a limitation, and that is intended to pre- 
serve and save the appropriation. I want to say this to the 
gentleman from Texas: He speaks about the number of men 
in the service of the United States as compared with the time 
the armistice was signed. The number of venereally afflicted 
persons at the time the armistice was signed was from 20 to 30 
per thousand, and that number has gone up at the present 
time to from 90 to 100, a yery alarming increase, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we have wasted the great sums of 
money that we have heretofore appropriated? 

Mr. GOOD. The amount here is less than $2 per man. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman state that 
since this board began operating the Government appropria- 
tions the number of persons afflicted with these diseases has 
begun to increase? 

Mr. GOOD, I would not say from the time the board com- 
menced to operate. I have forgotten now the percentage of 
venereally infected persons who were within the draft, but it 
was very large. According to the statement of Dr. Storey, it 


would seem that since the time of the signing of the armistice 
the number has very largely increased. The committee was 
somewhat influenced by those figures. The reports show that 
the condition is somewhat alarming. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa the reason for the provision in this bill that prohibits the 


use of any of these funds for reformatories or houses of 
detention? 

Mr. GOOD. That is to prevent their use for that purpose. 

Mr. BEE. In the city of San Antonio, which has a very large 
military establishment, it has been the custom in the past for 
the Public Health Service, through the Federal assistance, to 
render help to these institutions and detention camps near the 
great Army post there. We have a division there. The city 
has built a detention camp outside of the city limits, in which 
these people are kept. 

Mr. GOOD. That would not fall within the provisions of 
this appropriation. It would come under the next provision, 
that has to do with the allotment to the States. 

Mr. BEE. I just wanted to know whether the purpose was 
to withdraw from these detention camps, where these people 
are kept, any Federal assistance, especially when it is in the 
interest of the Army. 

Mr. GOOD. No; the purpose of this Limitation is that no 
part of the money shall be used for the maintenance and sup- 
port of persons when they are detained, and the law does not 
embrace that, and the committee felt that no money should be 
expended ; in fact, that it would be an enlargement, 

Mr. BEE. The proximity of the large Army camp at San 
Antonio, I regret to say, is one of the things that makes neces- 
sary this large detention camp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas insist 
upon the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; in view of the statement made by the 
chairman of the committee, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address the 
House briefly on two important issues. My reason for request- 
ing time at this juncture is that 10 members of the Indian 
Affairs Committee, myself included, by direction and authority 
of this House, will leave on May T for a brief trip of investiga- 
tion and inquiry into important problems concerning the Na- 
tion's wards, the Indians, and vitally affecting the interests of 
our Government as well in its dealings with disputed and vexa- 
tious questions bearing upon our relationship to the various 
Indian tribes, numbering in the aggregate 300,000 souls. I 
have been a member of the Indian Affairs Committee since my 
service began here more than five years ago. Every Member of 
the House knows that the annual Indian appropriation bill 
carries an average of $11,000,000, and affects not only the In- 
dians themselves, but hundreds of thousands of our citizens 
with no degree of Indian blood in their veins. If we defer this 
investigation until Congress begins its recess early next month, 
we shall not be able to visit and inspect the various Indlan 
schools now in session, but which will then be dismissed for the 
summer. These schools are maintained, in part, at Govern- 
ment expense, and if we are to gather the information concern- 
ing these schools that this House expects us to obtain, and 
thus justifying the action of the House when it inserted the 
clause in the last Indian appropriation bill directing us to make 
this investigation, it is imperative that we go now. 


SOLDIERS’ RELIEF BILL. 


Every one fully expected that the House would dispose of the 
soldiers’ relief bill last Monday, the day agreed upon for its 
consideration, but the Republican caucus, which met on the 
evening of April 30 and which lasted far into the night, deter- 
mined to postpone action on this important measure until 
some future time, and because of this postponement, which I 
personally deplore and regret, our investigating committee, com- 
posed of six Republicans and four Democrats, will be dented the 
privilege of being present to vote on this bill and to take part 
in the discussion concerning the same. My colleagues from 
Arkansas will secure for me a pair on this measure, and I 
record my vote for it. I also secured a pair with Mr. RHODES, 
of Missouri, a Republican and a member of the investigating 
committee, on all political matters that will come before the 
House during our enforced absence. 

Reluctantly we entered the great World War. I supported 
every measure proposed that promised to conduct it vigorously 
and end it successfully. My only son, eligible for service, 
fought as a volunteer in France from the summer of 1917 until 
the last gun was fired on the 11th day of November, 1918, and 
came home bearing upon his body the scars of honorable 
wounds received while battling the Hun in the air high above 
the fields around Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne 
Forest. 

We can never repay our chivalric young men who breasted 
the red-tide battle on foreign shores or those who left their 
homes and good positions preparatory to settling our quarrels 
with the insolent foes of peaceful civilization, but who were 
denied the honor of measuring their armed strength with the 
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disciplined soldiery of the Central Powers. We have made and 
must continue to make generous provisions for our injured and 
disabled heroes and the dependents of our dead who sleep under 
the poppies of Flanders or the lilies of France, 

During July and August, 1918, I had the good fortune to see 
the American soldier in action around and beyond the bloody 
trenches and shell-torn battle fields at Belleau Wood and 
Chateau-Thierry. I saw him in action fronting the trained 
veterans of the Crown Prince and driving them back at the 
point of his bayonet. I saw him grimly standing in line of 
battle, mud-bespattered or covered with the black dust of awful 
war. I saw him on the roadside shaking with shell shock and 
torn by German shells, brave, cheerful, smiling, patient, and 
fearless, bold as a fierce young eagle, admired and envied by all 
the allied soldiers, and I stood in pity and in sorrow and yet 
with a heart swelling with pride, hat in hand, beside the rude 
mound marked by a wooden cross where he slept in a new- 
made grave under the gray soil of France, the brave and 
beautiful land that he had defended with such signal gal- 
lantry. We must not hesitate to do justice to our living heroes 
or to make ample provision for the mothers or children or wives 
of those who died that civilization might not be destroyed by 
the ruthless militarism of Germany. 

We can neyer fully compensate our young men who thus 
gamely battled under the allied flags in far-away Europe, and 
we should not haggle about a small recognition which will only 
partly express our admiration and love for the American 
soldiers. 

I introduced a soldiers’ relief bill two months ago. I earnestly 
hope the pending measure will pass, but I seriously object to the 
sales-tax feature, that seems to haye the indorsement of the 
majority of the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. This unhappy provision proposes to touch with the 
Midas finger of Government authority every bootblack, every 
washerwoman, the poor widow, the hod carrier, the soldier 
himself—in fact, every citizen, and bleed gold from him to raise 
the bulk of the revenue necessary to pay the Nation’s debt to 
its brave defenders. This money should be collected from 
bloated and swollen war profits, from contractors who fattened 
and grew lusty and purse-proud by gainful production under the 
careless eyes of those who were charged with the duty of 
rapidly procuring in the least time possible the vast equipment, 
supplies, food, and munitions necessary to send our troops to the 
front and to furnish them and help supply our allies with the 
swift means of winning the war. We should get this revenue— 
estimated to amount to a billion eight hundred million dollars— 
not from the weak, the poor, the small merchant, the farmer, 
the modest tradesman, the soldier, and the overburdened con- 
sumer—God pity him; he is suffering enough already and his 
back is bent with a burden of taxes and high cost of living 
ponderous enough to sink a Navy—but we should collect this 
fund from the heartless cost-plus Army contractors and from 
the corpulent pocketbooks of the suddenly rich millions of our 
stay-at-home profiteers, for whom our soldiers fought and our 
laboring people worked early and late that they might pile up 
limitless billions to waste in idleness and in luxury. They are 
the beneficiaries of the war -which they so urgently advocated 
and desired, and they should now be compelled to disgorge a 
reasonable portion of their hastily acquired riches to com- 
pensate those who fought their battles for them. [Applause.] 

1 THE WATER-POWER BILL, 

I voted against the general water-power bill as it was finally 
reported by the conference committee of both Houses and passed 
by the House on May 4 last by a vote of 259 ayes and 30 nays. 
This bill has been pending many years. I am not a reactionary 
in any sense. I am in favor of progress and have always 
favored, and still favor, a proper and reasonable water-power 
bill, and have advocated such a bill, but the measure as finally 
agreed upon and passed by this House did not sufficiently safe- 
guard the rights of the public. This bill as it finally passed 
violates well-established, well-settled, and wholesome principles 
of law, and both State and individual rights. The bill recklessly 
substitutes Federal interference and control over really non- 
navigable streams. It is proposed under this bill to erect a 
mighty dam in my district on a stream that is in no real 
sense a navigable stream at the place where the dam will be 
located. The farmers who own fertile sections of bottom land 
in Marion, Baxter, and Boone Counties in the third congressional 
district of Arkansas, which I have the honor to represent, those 
farmers who own places on White River and its tributaries 
above the proposed dam site, have written me numerous letters 
and Have sent in petitions which I have filed in this House 
vigorously protesting against this measure, which means the 
destruction of farms on which they have lived for years and 
which they do not want to sell. 


It is true that their can not be taken or injured 
without compensation, but they insist that they have a right 
to be heard in protest and have the constitutional right to 
object to this legislation, and as their representative I have 
responded to their wishes and respected their petitions. The 
measure of damages to them for their loss and injury, as de- 
fined by the courts, will not, I am afraid, result in giving them 
just compensation for their losses. At best it is a harsh rule, 
under the provisions of this bill and under the general doc- 
trine which obtains by reason of the law of eminent domain, to 
say to a home owner that this corporation or that, organized or 
financed by strangers in a far-away State, can take the home 
that his father carved out of the wilderness, the home where 
he played in childhood, the cemetery where his loved ones are 
buried, whether he chooses to sell or not. It is at best a 
rather one-sided privilege which allows to the stranger the right 
to institute a condemnation suit and drag a home owner to a 
far-away court and compel him to take his neighbors there as 
witnesses, force him to pay attorney’s fees, and permit 
strangers to assess his damages and say what he should have 
for the home of his youth, which he prefers to keep and has 
no desire to sell. In response to the prayers and wishes of 
many of my farmer constituents, whose homes and farms will 
be destroyed by the dam proposed to be erected under the pro- 
visions of this bill, I joined with 29 other Members of this 
House and voted “no” on the passage of the bill mentioned, a 
record of the final yote on the same being shown on page 6539 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 4, 1920. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, my district had commis- 
sioned me to represent them in Congress when war was forced 
upon our Government on April 6, 1917. We had made every 
effort possible to remain neutral. However, neutral ships 
flying their national flag were sunk in violation of international 
law by the Imperial German Government. Our own, ships, fly- 
ing our own flag and carrying our own citizens, were sent to an 
untimely, watery grave, and protests sent through diplomatic 
channels against the murder of our citizens upon the high seas 
accomplished nothing. 

Our Government was notified January 31, 1917, that on the 
following day unrestricted submarine warfare would be re- 
sumed, Diplomatic relations were severed, but we did not go 
to war in the hope that no further hostile, overt act would be 
committed. 3 

In the meantime German spies were infesting our country in 
an effort to poison the minds of the people. They sought to 
create a sentiment in favor of Germany and to prevent our 
entering the war. Millions of dollars were used in securing the 
insertion of paid articles in the metropolitan press. Thousands 
of acts of sabotage were committed, and hundreds of factories 
of all kinds were disabled. Bridges and other public structures 
were blown up to delay transportation. Official intrigues were 
entered into with our sister Republic on the south. The Ger- 
man Government did everything possible to embroil us in a war 
with Mexico, in the hope that we should not be able to render 
effective assistance in the World War. 

When war was declared the patriotic sons of America left 
their homes and joined the colors. Counting the men who 
entered the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, approximately 
4,800,000 responded to their country’s call. No other country 
has such a spirit. It was the American spirit that so largely 
contributed to the winning of the war. It knows no obstacle 
and it knows no defeat. 

I felt keenly the responsibility placed upon me temporarily 
by the people of my district. Under the circumstances I deemed 
it my duty to support all legislation that had for its purpose 
the winning of the war. We enacted: 

First. A law increasing the pay of our soldiers, but everyone 
knew that the larger pay was not adequate compensation. They 
can only be fully compensated by the thought that they ren- 
dered the finest patriotic service and earned a Nation’s grati- 
tude. 

Second. A law providing for the dependents left behind. It 
supplemented the allotment of the soldier who went to the front 
with an additional amount appropriated from the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

Third. A law making generous provision for the soldier dis- 
abled in the service of our Nation. It is more liberal than the 
compensation law of any other country. The thousands who 
made such great sacrifices can not be too tenderly cared for. 

Fourth. A law making adequate provision for vocational train- 
ing and rehabilitation of the men who suffered injuries that make 
it impossible for them to follow the trades that were pursued by 
them before the war. 

Fifth. A law providing that the soldier might be insured by 
his Government at a low rate. Insurance rates of private com- 
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panies were prohibitive for the average soldier who entered the 
service. 

I voted for all of this legislation and for every appropriation 
reconumended as necessary for munitions, food, clothing, and 
hospital supplies. I voted for every appropriation that would 
protect the soldier from disease and care for him when wounded. 

Upon our entry into the war we soon appreciated that it was 
necessary to strengthen the defenses of Paris, and when our 
first troops were sent across the sea that it was essential to for- 
ward additional forees rapidly, if victory was to crown our 
efforts, 

They won a glorious. victory. We knew in advance that the 
spirit of America would triumph if we were only able to bridge 
the seas and transport our men in sufficient numbers to the bat- 
tle front. Their deeds are known to all the world. At Chateau- 
Thierry, the St. Mihiel drive, and the bloody struggle in the 
Argonne Forest they won undying fame. Their gallantry will 
remain a cherished heritage to all the American people for cen- 
turies to come, Last year, on my trip to Europe, I went over 
these bloody battle fields and saw where our boys fought, strug- 
gled, and died. I stood with uncovered head by the graves of 
many of them. I said to myself that our Government, the great- 
est, the richest, and the strongest on earth, shall never be un- 
grateful to the men who rendered such signal service to their 
country, and particularly to the maimed and wounded, as well 
as to the dependents of those who made the supreme sacrifice 
and who now sleep under the poppies of France. 

When the subject was being discussed as to the best means 
of showing our appreciation, I prepared and introduced a bill 
amending the Federal farm-loan act in February, 1919. I was 
a member of the Banking and Currency Committee when the 
Federal farm-loan act was passed, and have been intensely 
interested in the operation of this law. My amendment made 
an exception in favor of discharged service men. It extended 
him a long-time loan, if the soldier wished it, at a low rate of 
interest, with which to purchase a farm. 

When Congress reconvened last summer I redrafted and re- 
introduced the bill, giving the following privileges: First, a 
preference right for two years to enter upon any of the public 
lands of the United States; and, second, the right to apply 
for a loan of 100 per cent of the value of the property pur- 
chased, either in the country or in a city or town. This bill, if 
enacted into law, would increase production and reduce the cost 
of living. More farm products would be thrown on the market, 
resulting in lower prices, It would give employment to the ex- 
service men. It would show a Nation's gratitude. It would 
have a tendency to curb unrest. This plan would not have 
cost the Government anything additional, unless it was for ex- 
tra employees in the various farm-loau banks where the in- 
creased business would require them. I want to encourage 
every returned veteran to become a home owner. 

Many other bills have been introduced and various proposi- 
tions have been submitted for assisting ex-service men. It was 
urged that some would not want to buy homes, and would not, 
therefore, be benefited by the land-settlement provision. The 
bill now under consideration prevides for land settlement; for 
the purchase of homes on long-time loans at low rates of inter- 
est; for vocational training of the soldiers in various trades 
aud sciences; for paid-up insurance in a certain amount; and 
for adjusted compensation of $1.25 per day for each day of 
service over 60 days between April 6, 1917, and January 1, 
1920. The different options provided are quite generally satis- 
factory to Members of the House, and, in fact, there was not 
much criticism of them, It is hoped that the inducements pre- 
sented in the bill to purchase homes, to take vocational training, 
and to secure paid-up insurance will so strongly appeal to the 
yeung men who have had military training and mental disci- 
pline that many of them will be led to take advantage of 
these provisions. 

Assuming that all might select the adjusted-compensation 
option, it is estimated that it would require $1,800,000,000. 
This would make it necessary to provide a means whereby addi- 
tional revenue could be collected. It must be remembered that 
the funds in the Federal Treasury are replenished by taxes col- 
lected from our citizens. It was proposed that part of the 
money should be raised from a tax on tobacco, some from real 
estate transfers, a certain amount from stock-exchange transac- 
tions, and some from an increase in the income tax. In addi- 
tion, n sales tax is proposed. 

By means of a sales tax it is expected to collect from the 
people of the country approximately $400,000,000. This tax is 
indefensible. Of course, it is paid by the consumers. It ex- 
empts no one, The washerwoman pays it, although living ex- 
peuses were never higher, Every woman who purchases a 


calico dress pays her part. It upsets the whole theory of tax- 
ation. It is an extremely annoying tax to collect. No tax is 
ever a welcome one. In our income-tax law we exempt un- 
married men and women who earn less than $1,000 per annum, 
and married men and womeu up to $2,000 per annum, with a 
deduction of $200 additional for each child. Not so with the 
Sales tax, as it passes the tax on to the consumer, just the same 
as when a show ticket is bought and the war tax is added. 

Of course, if this tax is now left in the bill under the guise 
of aiding the soldier, it will be made a permanent part of our 
taxation after such need ceases to exist. The soundest theory 
of taxation is to take into consideration the wealth and the 
ability of the taxpayer to pay. This sales tax places its hand 
upon every person and everything and makes no exemptions. 

This question should not be a partisan issue. The boys who 
went to the front did so from every community and from every 
party. During the World War we laid aside partisanship and 
no bills were prepared by the majority members of a committee 
in executive session. The party in power is attempting to make 
a partisan question of this bill. 

It was announced that the bill would be brought up on May 
3, and that it was to be passed under a suspension of the rules 
after 40 minutes of debate, 20 minutes on either side. None 
of us saw the bill until May 1. It contains 45 pages, providing 
in very great detail the options I have explained and the 
method of raising the revenue necessary to carry them out. By 
bringing it up under a suspension of the rules no amendment 
could be offered to this important bill. I do not believe that my 
American citizen indorses this plan. I am sure no ex-soldier 
can indorse it. 

This bill, as every other measure, should be referred to a 
committee, carefully considered, and reported back for consider- 
ation under the general rules of the House, where it could be 
debated and amendments offered. The Members of the House 
would then be permitted to vote upon each amendment pro- 
posed. The boys did not fight as partisans and we should not 
legislate in their interest as partisans. 

It has also been proposed that the revenue be raised from 
an additional tax on excess war profits or profiteers or from 
the sale of long-time bonds, payable solely out of loans, prin- 
cipal and interest, made our allies, which would not further 
depress the value of our present outstanding bonds. I favor 
one of these methods in preference to the sales tax. If this 
bill had been considered on May 3, however, the majority party 
was maneuvering under a suspension of the rules to prevent 
a vote to eliminate this objectionable sales-tax provision and 
the substitution of any other provision. 

I am glad to know that not a single post of the American 
Legion in my district nor a single soldier has written me 
favoring the sales-tax provision. Every one of them without 
exception denounces this method of collecting the revenue as 
unfair. They appreciate that it would have the effect of bring- 
ing the soldier himself into criticism. Every small merchant 
or other person doing business would be required to keep 
books and make reports at stated intervals. I want to make 
it plain to the people of the country that the fight over this 
proposed legislation ranged around the two following propo- 
sitions: 

First. Opposition to the method of considering the bill, 
whereby only 40 minutes of general discussion was to be per- 
mitted. This is a measure of vast magnitude involving $1,800,- 
000,000, The bill is 45 pages long, and no opportunity was to 
be given for amendment or adopting some other plan of raising 
the necessary revenue. 

Second. The objection to the method of raising the revenue 
by a sales tax. 

The country is proud of our soldiers. 
triotie service of the finest order, They will always live in the 
hearts of our people. We can not sufficiently reward them. We 
can not too tenderly care for the disabled, nor can we too gen- 
erously take care of the dependents left behind. We should 
approach these questions as patriotic representatives of a 
great Republic and not from a partisan standpoint. Let us be 
fair. Let us be just. Let us be generous. Let us be grateful. 
When civilization was imperiled, these men marched to the 
defense of humanity under the flag of our country. Let us so 
shape our legislation that it will be absolutely devoid of any 
partisan tinge. If we do not, we are unworthy of the brave, 
patriotic sons of America who left their homes and loved ones, 
willing to give all that the liberty of the world might be main- 
tained. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For allotment to the various States for the 5 treatment, 
and control of venereal diseases, $450,000; and the unexpended bal- 
ance on June 30, 1920 (approximately $300,000), of the appropriation 
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heretofore made for this purpose is continued and made available dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1921: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be 
allotted to any State unless such State, in a manner satisfactory to 
the board, shall have comps with, and shall have given assurance of 
continued compliance with, the conditions and regulations yerning 
such allotments and the expenditures that may be made therefrom, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph. If I understood the statement of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, the chairman of the committee, when he was 
explaining the previous paragraph to which the point of order 
was made, it does not include the continuation of this work 
beyond the two-year period, but only contemplates perhaps the 
possible extension of the work relating to military protection 
or protection of the military and naval personnel, and it seems 
to me that under that statement the act to which he re- 
ferred 

Mr. GOOD. The military act provides for this very service, 
and during the past year, I will say to the gentleman, for ex- 
ample, the State of Massachusetts has been one of the largest 
recipients under this fund, receiving $36,000 and asking for 
more, and Texas comes next. 

Mr. WALSH. I think if that is so I shall make the point 
of order—— 

Mr. BEE. Why, because Texas comes next? 

“Mr. WALSH. That this particular provision is not author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. It continues an appropriation of approximately 
$300,000 in addition to a new appropriation of $450,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to state to the gentleman I 
do not believe in all these cooperation appropriations, and since 
the Chairman of the committee has held that the hygiene board 
was in order then under section 4 of the original act this ap- 
propriation would be in order, because it says that it is the duty 
of that particular State to investigate the cause, treatment, and 
prevention of venereal diseases; to cooperate with State boards 
or departments of health for the prevention and control of such 
diseases within the State; and that makes clear the duty of 
that particular cooperation; and while I would like for the 
whole thing to go out 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman contend that the 
creation of a board to cooperate with a State is an authoriza- 
tion to pay money to the State? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Well, it seems to have been so held, but I 
was of the other opinion, and I think the whole appropriation is 
out of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We create a board of the Federal 
Government to cooperate with the State, and does that mean 
that we authorize that an appropriation be given to the State? 
Giving money to the State is not cooperation with them; that is 
just giving. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am inclined to think that the gentleman 
is entirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not see where there is any au- 
thority in this law for any appropriation to be paid to the State 
beyond the original appropriation, and it certainly can not be 
done without authority of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The provision in chapter 15 which has 
heretofore been referred to and which alone could sustain 
this appropriation, if it can be sustained at all, is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
hereby authorized and directed to adopt measures for the purpose of 
assisting the various States in caring for civilian persons whose 
detention, isolation, quarantine, or commitment to institutions may be 
found necessary for the protection of the military and naval forces 
of the United States against venereal diseases. 

The Chair thinks that very clearly does not authorize the 
allotment of funds to States to be spent by them in their 
discretion for the prevention of venereal diseases. The other 
provision the Chair has in mind is section 4 of that chapter, 
which provides: 

Src. 4. That the duties of the Division of Venereal Diseases shall be 
in accordance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, (1) to study and investigate the cause, treat- 
ment, and prevention of venereal diseases; (2) to cooperate with State 
boards or departments of health for the prevention and control of such 
diseases within the State— j 

And so forth. 

Now, if this appropriation can be sustained at all it must 
be under that provision. The Chair does not think that an 
authority given-to a Government board to cooperate with a 
State board or department of health is an authorization for 


an appropriation to be allotted to a State board to be expended 


by the State board in its discretion. Therefore the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing pending, the Chair will 
state to the gentleman. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment to universities, colleges, and other suitable institu- 
tions, for scientific research for the pu of discovering more 
effective medical measures in the prevention and treatment of venereal 
diseases, $85,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that paragraph; and, for the sake of getting along 
faster, to include the second, which inyolves the same principle. 
Both are subject to the construction the Chair has just an- 
nounced. 

In addition to that there is no mention in the original act of 
creating a hygiene board. It does not even come within the 
duties of that board to cooperate with these colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. It is nowhere prescribed ig 
that act. It is clearly out of order in this bill as new legisla- 
tion and there is no law on the statute books authorizing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment to universities, colleges, and other suitable institutions 
and organizations for the purpose of discovering and developing more 
7280000 educational measures in the prevention of venareat 9 — 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order on that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there is no authoriza- 
tion of law for the paragraph, and therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the respective sums contained in the two preceding para- 
graphs shall be paid to any university, college, institution, or organiza- 
tion which does not set aside an additional sum for the same purpose 
Ste East equal to twice the amount to be received from the United 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike that out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paragraph just 
read will be disagreed to. [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, $1,015,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr, Chairman, the total ís radically 
wrong now. 

_ The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas that the Clerk has been authorized to correct the 
totals. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to carry out the objects of the act entitled “An act 
te amend an get entiti ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved 
February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof,” by providing for a 
valuation of the several classes of property of carriers subject 9 
and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other 
securities, approved March 1, 1913, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved A st 1, 1914, and including not exceeding 

20,000 for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, 8 
rovided, That this appropriation shall not be available for rent of 
1 in the District of Columbia if suitable space is provided by 
the Public Buildings Commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Will the gentleman state that the progress made by this 
commission in carrying out this work is such as to lead us to 
hope that it will soon be completed? 

Mr. GOOD. The field work is practically completed. It was 
the opinion of Judge Prouty that the entire work of valuation 
will be completed some time during the next year. On quite 
a number of the roads the surveys have been made, and they 
have all their figures. It has been because of certain condi- 
tions imposed by the transportation act making a little differ- 
ence of computation in what they had been making before. But 
that is largely the work here in the office and will not involve 
additional field work. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, does the gentleman mean that the field 
work, which was done several years ago, when values were 
lower than they are to-day, has been brought up and readjusted 
so that it is upon the same basis as the work done in the last 
few months? 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection is that all calculations are based 
on the valuation of January 1, 1916. 

Mr. WALSH. How much of a task will it be to bring that 
up to date after all the statistics have been gathered? 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
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Mr. GOOD. I do not know to just what extent the commis- 
sion will bring that work to date—that is, to readjust-to the 
changing conditions because of high prices. My recollection 
is that it was that statement of Judge Prouty that the valua- 
tion of property would be on the basis of yaluation as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. Now, of course, a great deal of the equipment and 
the additions and betterments that have been obtained since 
that time are costing considerably more money, but I take it 
that because of the fact that most of that work was done by the 
Government those figures would be available. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state what will have been 
expended for this work when this $1,750,000 is expended? 

Mr. GOOD. Something like $21,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the motion to strike out. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Why is it necessary to spend so much money for 
rent of buildings? I find scattered through this—eyen if it is 
not in this bill, it is in others—there are $140,000 on two pages, 
when we have got acres and acres of space down here that is 
not oecupied. 

Mr. GOOD. We provide that it shall not be used if available 
space can be obtained from the commission. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Well, you know it will not be. 

-~ Mr. GOOD. That is a congressional commission, composed of 
Members of the House and of the Senate. You will have to take 
it up with the members of that commission, They are Members 
of the House and Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. Who are they? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] 
and the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], and Senators 
Smoor and Swanson are members of that commission. It is 
their duty under the act of Congress to allocate this space as 
long as it is available. Now, they find during the present year 
that there was no vacant space, and had to rent. 

Mr. GARNER. How does the gentleman account for the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGrecor] 
that there are“ acres and acres of vacant space“ and the state- 
ment of the commission that there is no space available? 

Mr. GOOD. In some of these places there are long-term leases, 
and I hope the Government will continue to pay its obligations. 
When it enters into a lease at all, I hope it will pay its obliga- 
tions, whether it has use for the space or not. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations ought to take judicial notice of the fact, ought 
he not, that there are buildings down here that are practically 
unoccupied, with a great amount of space that is occupied by 
individuals spread out who could be jammed together some- 
what? Now, after we haye got some of these clerks out of there 
there ought to be some economy along that line. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all authorized expenditures under the provisions of the act of 
February 17, 1911, “to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” and amendment of March 4, 1915, extending 
“the same powers and duties with respect to all parts and appur- 
tenances of the locomotive and tender,” including such stenographic 
and clerical help to the chief inspector and his two assistants as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may deem necessary, and for per diem 
in lien of subsistence wlien allowed pursuant to section 13 of the 
sundry civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, $290,000. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, S 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee how much additional money is necessary for this com- 
mission to carry out the duty of determining the amount of 
the claims of the various railroads under the transportation 
act, and also for investigating the question of the increase of 
rates under the transportation act? How much additional is 
required for that purpose? -Can the gentleman answer? 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection is that the estimate was around 
$600,000 for the work connected with the general expenses of 
the commission and $300,000 on the carriers’ account. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That much increase is made necessary in 
order to determine the claims of these railroads against the 
United States accruing during the time they were under Fed- 
eral control? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And also for determining the question of 
increased transportation rates? i 

Mr. GOOD. That would include the guaranty for the six 
months’ period under the transportation act, and other provi- 
sions carried in the transportation act. It was not all with re- 
gard to that other matter. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. That is approximately the amount? 

Mr. GOOD, Yes. A 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to ask the chairman what provision, 
if any, has been made for the settlement or disposition of claims 
against the telephone and telegraph lines while they were under 
Government supervision? 

Mr. GOOD. None. I think the Postmaster General has 
caused an estimate for a deficiency to be transmitted to Con- 
gress calling for $14,500,000 as a deficit growing out of the 
Federal control and operation of the telegraph, telephone, and 
cable lines. 

Mr, BLANTON. Some of the attorneys in my district are 
writing me, and some have eyen wired me, as to how they 
should proceed. They are up in the air. They do not know 
whether to file a claim or to bring a suit against the telephone 
and telegraph lines themselves or against the Government 
agent for the recovery of claims incurred during the time the 
Government had the wires under its control. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, the Postmaster General was the 
official in charge, and I would suggest to the gentleman that he 
get the information from that source as to the method of pro- 
cedure. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For scientific research, technical investigations, and special reporta 
in the field of aeronautics, including the necessary laboratory and tech- 
nical assistants; traveling expenses of members and employees; office 
5 rinting, and other miscellaneous expenses, including techni- 
eal periodicals and books of reference; equipment, maintenance, and 
operation of research laboratory and wind tunnel, and construction of 
additional buildings necessary in connection therewith; maintenance 
and operation of one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle; and 
purchase, maintenance, and operation of one passenger-carrying motor 
cycle; personal services in the field and iu the District of Columbia : 
Provided, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation for cleri- 
eal, drafting, watchmen, and messenger service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, shall not exceed $50,000; in all, $200,000, 

Mr. TILSON. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves to 
strike out the Jast word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I find myself torn by conflicting 
emotions in regard to this paragraph. As a friend of aeronau- 
tics and desiring to see the Government continue the develop- 
ment along this line in every direction possible, I should favor 
reasonable appropriations for the purposes set out in this para- 
graph. On the other hand, T regret to see appropriations that 
were large during the war increased in amount in the years 
succeeding the war. 

I find that the amount carried in this item in the sundry 
civil bill a year ago has been increased by $25,000, and that the 
amount that can be expended for clerical, drafting, watchmen, 
and messenger service for the year has been increased by $7,000. 
I should like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill for an 
explanation of this. 

Mr. GOOD. This is an organization that has been making a 
scientific study of aeronautics. My own opinion is that for 
every dollar appropriated for this purpose a good many dollars 
might be taken off from the Army bill for aeronautics. They 
have simply wasted money by the hundreds of millions for aero- 
nautics in the Army, and the principal reason was that they 
knew nothing about it and showed a very great disinclination to 
learn anything about it so far as the science of it was con- 
cerned. There are third and fourth rate powers that have done 
more work with regard to aeronautics from a scientific stanil- 
point than the Government of the United States has done, 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman ts going to make a political 
speech we might as well have a quorum here to listen to it. 
Mr. GOOD. Iam not going to make a political speech. 

simply stating the actual facts with regard to this case. 

One of the best things that was done was to provide for this 
Natienal Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. There are on this 
committee a representative of the Army; a representative of 
the Navy; Dr. Stratton, of the Bureau of Standards; and Dr. 
Walcott, of the Smithsonian Institution. Men are detailed from 
the Army and the Navy to cooperate in this scientific investigation. 
They asked for $437,000 for scientific investigation, and the 
men on this board feel that the place for the Government of 
the United States to spend its money now and in the immediate 
future with regard to aeronautics is, first, in finding out the 
principles governing aeronautics, and that is what they are try- 
ing to do. I think they are doing splendid work, and the in- 
crease of $25,000 here, it seems to me, is a very slight increase 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Tam 


1920. 
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when they were asking for an increase of $262,000, The things 
they desired were things that they felt were absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Now, U submit to the gentleman that the question is a scien- 
tific oùe. I know very little about aeronautics. I was satisfied 
that they did need, for instance, à motor cycle to trail the aero- 
plane when it was being tried. 

Mr.-MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. The time does not belong to me. 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If a motor cycle is needed, why do they 
not get it from the War Department, which has a large number 
of them at Camp Holabird? 

Mr. GOOD. That is what the law requires them to do. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It does not say so. 

Mr. GOOD That is the law already. 

Mr. TILSON. I did not intend to go into the details of the 
item, but into the principle involved. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] say that this committee for 
the development of aeronautics is doing a good work, because I 
think that its members have the right idea, and that they are 
proceeding along the right line if they insist that those who 
produce aeroplanes shall know what they are doing before they 
expend great sums of money in the production of planes and 
engines not designed or constructed upon sound principles, 
One of the troubles during the war was that we proceeded to 
expend vast sums of money along untried lines before determin- 
ing the scientific basis upon which to expend the money. As a 
result, much of it was lost. In both the Army bill and the 
Navy bill there is a considerable sum carried for the purpose 
of experimentation in aviation. Of course we wish that to go 
on, but we do wish to have it go on scientifically and not have 
the money wasted. If this is the bureau in which to do this 
work—and I am inclined to think it is—then the experimenta- 
tion should be done under the appropriation carried in this ‘bill 
along scientific lines- Without doubt much of the money we 
have spent for the development of aeronautics in both the Army 
and the Navy has been practically wasted. The right kind of 
work done under this appropriation ought to do much toward 
preventing such waste in the future. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment to ask the gentleman if these commissioners 
are not men who already hold official positions under the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If we are paying them adequate salaries for 
the work they are supposed to do as the heads of departments, 
how can they have the time to make scientific investigations 
along these very important lines? 

Mr. GOOD. There are more commissioners than I at first 
had in mind. There is Mr. Walcott, chairman; Mr. Stratton, 
secretary; Joseph S. Ames, Thurman H. Bane, Capt. T. T. 
Craven, William F. Durand, J. F. Hayford, Charles F. Marvin, 
Maj. Gen. Menoher, Michael I. Pupin, Rear Admiral D. W. Tay- 
lor, and Orville Wright. They are members of the commission, 
and none of these men who are commissioned officers or other 
officials of the Government who receive salaries draw any sal- 
ary out of this appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that, of course. 

Mr. GOOD. It is an advisory commission of scientific men, 
and under them are detailed officers from the Army and the 
Navy who have the ability to carry on scientific research. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not wish to reflect on the learned gentle- 
men comprising this commission, but I venture the assertion 
that if it were confined to the last three names—to Gen. Menoher, 
Admiral Taylor, and Orville Wright—we would get just as yalu- 
able information and just as practical information and a little 
iess science, and it would be of more benefit to the service and 
the Government which is going to use this system of aviation 
and aeronautics in the future. How much has this appropria- 
tion been increased? 

Mr. GOOD. The amount carried in 1919 was $200,000, this 
year $175,000, and we carry in this bill $200,000. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the necessity for the increase?. 

Mr, GOOD. There are quite a number of things that they 
asked the committee for. 

Mr. WALSH. They do not include in their duties any in- 
vestigation as to what became of the $680,000,000 that was ap- 
propriated, do they? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think not. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, at one time I was somewhat 
informed in regard to the activities of the: National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics. I never was fully persuaded that 
the work done was all of it of prime importance, but I have no 


doubt but what the scientific gentlemen composing that com- 
mittee will do some good work. I am very much in hopes that 
we will get value received out of that appropriation: 

But in this connection, while we are discussing the advis- 
ability and necessity and warrant for an increase by $25,000 
of the appropriation for this particular class of work, I want to 
call attention to the fact that the naval bill recently passed 
the Senate with an increase of $12,000,000 for aeronautics. It 
passed this House with an appropriation of $15,000,000, the 
sanre amount carried in the Army bill, but the Navy, of course, 
could not be expected to be satisfied with the measly sum as 
they state the Army received for this sort of enterprise, and so 
they raised the ante by the sum of $10,000,000—a small and in- 
consequential sum in the opinion of gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in this class of work and who believe that a large part 
of the national income should be spent for that purpose. 

I am willing to accept the judgment of this committee as to 
the advisability of adding $25,000 to this appropriation, but I 
do hope that when the naval bill reaches us we will, all of us 
and without exception, take a position in opposition to the in- 
crease of $10,000,000 for aeronautics carried in the naval bill. 

Take all of our appropriations for this purpose—the Army, 
the Navy, the sundry civil bills—without any increase aboye 
those carried in the bill as they passed the House, and we will 
spend directly and indirectly for aeronautics in the neighbor- 
hood of $50,000,000. That ought to be enough for the ad- 
vancement of this science for one year in times when we are 
trying to save the people’s money. I hope this increase in the 
naval bill along with sundry and divers other increases will 
not be agreed to by the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the commission created by section 22 of the public bulld- 


885), to continue 


and 45 
821, containing 9,146 feet, in 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Why is it necessary, with the condition of the Treas- 
ury as it is, to enlarge the parks of Washington and go into 
this increase of acreage to make more expense for the Govern- 
ment to keep up? , 

Mr. GOOD. This is a work that was started a number of 
years ago, as the gentleman knows. They have purchased now 
about 41 acres of ground at less than the assessed value of 
the land. Does the gentleman have reference to the new 
authorization? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Yes; why is it necessary to go ahead with 
this? Why not let that work rest for a while? 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I shall have to explain that I 
think by a map. The matter was presented to the committee 
by Col. Ridley. This map will show the situation. When the 
original survey was made, mistakes were made with regard to 
the contour of the land. It is proposed to buy this tract that is 
marked “A” and the tract marked “B,” so as to permit the loca- 
tion of the road as indicated by this pink colored strip here. 
If this land is not purchased, then the road must be located 
farther down into Rock Creek Park, and to do that the con- 
tour of the land is such at both of those places that it will be 
necessary to make extensive fills and also to build extensive 
retaining walls. The expenditure estimated for the land is 
much smaller than the cost of the retaining wall and fill. 

The land so far has been purchased at considerably less than 
the assessed value. The assessed value of the land in this 
area marked “A” is $17,744 and in the area marked “B” is 
$6,763. It was estimated that to build the retaining wall and 
make the fill that would be necessary to locate that road, if 
this land was not secured, would cost in the neighborhood of 
$60,000 or more. The matter was presented to the committee 
with other matters with regard to purchase, but it seemed to 
the committee that this, was a business proposition that ought 
to commend itself to the business judgment of every Member of 
the House. Inasmuch as that road is to be located, authority, 
ought to be given to purchase the land before any work is done 
toward building a retaining wall or making the fill. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think that $200,000 
appropriated for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section might well haye been saved, even granting that the 
purchase of the land would be good business? Does not the 
gentleman think that this appropriation ought to be deferred? 

Mr. GOOD. The committee considered that matter. We cut 
the estimate from $400,000 to $200,000. The appropriation last 
year was $250,000, Col. Ridley said it was absolutely necessary 
in order to pick up the land before houses were constructed 
upon it, when they could buy it for much less than the assessed 
value, and that they ought to have a fund available. It would 
have been far more economical if years ago, when this land 
could have been purchased for a few cents a foot, we had pur- 
chased it. The committee was not unmindful of the demands 
on the Treasury, and it was only to prevent speculation in the 
land and to pick it up when opportunity was afforded to pick 
it up at a fair price that we have recommended this appropria- 
tion. To purchase all of the land that it is intended to purchase 
under the act of Congress authorizing the purchase would re- 
quire several hundred thousand dollars in excess of what we 
have appropriated. We have appropriated only what the com- 
mittee felt was the minimum in order to permit the commission 
to go along in a businesslike way, only purchasing those tracts 
where the land was offered at-a very reasonable price. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. There have been some recent improvements 
in the vicinity of these areas that are proposed to be purchased. 
Have none of them been on either of the areas proposed to be 
purchased? 

Mr. GOOD. No; not on either of those tracts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY SHIPPING FUND. 

The authorization of $2,764,000,000, heretofore established for the 
construction of ships, is reduced to $2,664,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following anrendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Goop: Pa 43, lines 11 and 12, strike out 
“ $2,664,000,000" and insert “ $2,614,000,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, that is simply to reduce the au- 
thorization of that amount and still leave a margin of safety 
over present contracts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13870, 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ARKANSAS RIVER, OKLA, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of two bridge bills, H. R. 13665 and 13666. 
Mr. Speaker, I would not do this except I am going to be ab- 
sent, called away on the Indian Committee to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13665) granting the consent of Congress to Muskogee 
County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River, between 
sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, range 19 east, in the State of 

ma. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? y 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the bill be reported; I do not ob- 


ject. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River, at a point between 
sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, range 19 east, near the town 
of Fort Gibson, in the county of Muskogee, in the State of Oklahoma, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters, approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
exp reserved. 
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The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word“ point,” insert the following: “ suitable 
to the interests of navigation,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of another bill, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13666) granting the consent of Congress to Muskogee 
County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River, in 
section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, in the State of Oklahoma, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chairs hears none. 
The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congres is hereby granted 
to Muskogee County, Okla., to construct, tain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Arkansas Hiver, at a poin 
in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, near the town o 
Webbers Falls, in the county of Muskogee, in the State of Oklahoma, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over nayigable waters,“ approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Bec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “point,” insert “suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. Hastinos, a motion to reconsider the votes 
by which the two bills were passed was laid on the table. 


CROW INDIANS, 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House agree to the Senate’s request for a conference on the 
bill S. 2890, and that conferees be selected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to insist upon the House amendments and 
to the conference asked for by the Senate on the bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2890. An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow 
Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. ELsrox, Mr. Ruopres, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. 
HAYDEN. 

The SPEAKER. In reference to conferees on the bill H. R. 
400, the Chair asks unanimous consent to appoint Mr. SINCLAIR 
and Mr. Ganpy as conferees in place of Mr, Exsron and Mr. 
Carrer, resigned. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revised and extend my remarks on the sundry civil bill to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that May 5 they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: . 

II. R. 13677. An act making appropriations to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriations for the Federal control of trans- 
portation systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes. 


The 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

8. 2528. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Pocatello, 
State of Idaho, for conserving and protecting the source of its 
water supply; and 


1920. 


S. 3016. An act to authorize the disposition of certain grazing 
lands in the State of Utah, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 7, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation required by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
expenses of collecting the war revenue during the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1920, together with a proposed paragraph 
of legislation authorizing the use of certain unexpended bal- 
ances (H. Doc. No. 754), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 411) to confer 
jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to certify certain findings 
of fact, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 933), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 578) providing 
for the survey of public länds remaining unsurveyed in the 
State of Florida, with a view of satisfying the grant in aid of 
schools made to said State under the act of March 3, 1845, and 
other acts amendatory thereof, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 934), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12469) to authorize the 
award of a medal of honor to Chief Gunner Robert Edward 
Cox, United States Navy, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 929), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3218) for the relief of Mar- 
tina Sena, Luis E. Armijo, and Maria Baca de Romero, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
930), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. BRITTEN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13911) for the relief of 
J. Henry Miller (Inc.), reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 931), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOCHT, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9843) to carry into effect the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims in favor of Myron C. Bond, Guy M. 
Claflin, and Edwin A. Wells, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 932), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2861) for the relief of the Davis Construc- 
tion Co., reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No, 935), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8142) forthe relief of Anna Blumenthal, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 936), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 13958) to increase 
the revenue by imposing a tax on certain sales of newsprint 
paper, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13959) to 
add certain lands to the Santiam National Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 13960) to amend an act ap- 
proved February 27, 1919, entitled “An act granting the consent 
of the Congress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
McKees Rocks Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13961) to amend an act approved February 
27, 1919, entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Millvale Borough, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania ”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13962) to amend an act approved Febru- 
ary 27, 1919, entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the 
borough of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania"; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13963) to amend an act approve. Febru- 
ary 27, 1919, entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near Six- 
teenth Street, in the city of Pittsburgh, in the county of Alle- 
gheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania”; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 13964) to amend 
the war-risk insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A resolution (H. Res. 547) to provide for 
the compensation of a substitute telephone operator; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. LITTLE; A resolution (H. Res. 548) to authorize the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws to employ additional assist- 
ants; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A resolution (H. Res. 549) requesting 
the Attorney General to furnish to the House of Representa- 
tives certain information ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PLATT: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) extending 
the provisions of an act amending section 32 of the Federal 
farm loan act approved July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) to re- 
ceive Dr. Patrick MeCartan as Ireland’s diplomatic representa- 
tive; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally-referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13965) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mattie Hawk; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 13966) granting a pension to 


| Minnie Baker; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (II. R. 13967) granting a pension to 
George W. Richards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 13968) authorizing the allow- 
ance of additional homestead application of Edward E. Voe- 
disch; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13969) granting an increase of 


| pension to Henry Oehloff; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13970) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza E. Clink; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 13971) for the relief of 
Edwin Formhals; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13972) for the relief of 
the Ganley Mountain Coal Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 13973) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew C. Shearer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 18974) grant- 
ing pension to Emma Phipps; to the Committee on Invalid 
’ensions. 

By Mr. SIEGEL; A bill (H. R. 13975) for the relief of Lewis 
W. Flaunlacher; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3462. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of United Engineering So- 
cieties of the Canal Zone favoring the Jones-Reayis bill; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

3463. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of mass meeting of workers of 
Milwaukee, Wis., demanding civil and human rights and release 
of political prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3464. Also, petition of Local No. 416, Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance, of La Crosse, Wis., fa- 
voring amnesty for political prisoners; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8465. Also, petition of American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation advocating certain legislation; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8466. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of W. J. McKeown and 
F. B. Densmore, of Springfield, Mass., favoring the passage of 
the civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

8467. Also, petition of 44 residents of Massachusetts favoring 
the bonus for ex-soldiers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8468. Also, petition of Curtiss Airplane Co. of New England, 
Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of House bill 10918; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8469. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Lawrence, 
Mass., regarding tax legislation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8470. Also, petition of County Sligo Benevolent Association 
of Greater Boston, favoring the freedom of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8471. Also, petition of American Legion, Department of 
Massachusetts, favoring the passage of House bill 13407; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8472. Also, petition of Rev. B. D. Budlong, of Boston, Mass., 
favoring the passage of House bill 13334; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3473. By Mr. HERSMAN: Petition of members of Fremont 
Post, No. 52, American Legion, Palo Alto, Calif., praying for 
the passage of the so-called Wason war-risk insurance bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3474. Also, petition of Presbytery of San Jose, Calif., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation organizing the chaplains of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3475. By Mr. KAHN: Petition of County Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of the State of California, favoring Federal contribu- 
tion to the maintenance, support, and proper equipment of 
tubercular sanitariums for tubercular patients; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

76. Also, petition of American officers of the Great War, 
favoring legislation providing compensation for ex-service men; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8477. Also, petition of American officers of the Great War, 
favoring compulsory military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

8478. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Heineman Bros., of 
Baltimore, Md., protesting against the proposed increased tax 
on cigars; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8479. Also, petition of Columbia Graphophone Manufacturing 
Co., J. I. Middleton, Hutzler Bros. Co., Bernheimer Bros., 
Braeger Department Store, C. H. Reeves, jr., Hochschild, Kohn 
& Co., and Thomas H. Gaither, jr., all of Baltimore, Md., in re 
bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8480. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary Buchanan Redwood, Balti- 
more, Md., in re Army bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8481. Also, petition of Miss Mary B. Stewart, secretary Chil- 
dren’s Playground Association of Baltimore, and Dr. Francis 
©. Nicholas, in re Smith of Idaho bill (H. R. 12446); to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

3482. By Mr. CONNELL: Petition of American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, of New York, advocating certain legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3483. Also, petition of T. C. Atkeson, Gray Silver, and Charles 
A. Lyman, in connection with the Capper-Hersman bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

$ 


8484. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, of New York, advocating adoption of 
certain legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3485. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Bureau of Disabled 
Men's Service and Legislative Relief, regarding soldiers’ bonus 
legislation ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5486. By Mr. WELTY: Petition favoring the passage of bill 
(H. R. 1112) providing for the parole of Federal prisoners; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Fray, May 7, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, by Thy grace alone can we achieve that great- 
ness which is worthy of us as a Nation. Thou hast given to 
us marvelous resources, Thou hast instructed us through a 
wonderful history, and Thou dost inspire us with great ideals 
for the future. We turn to Thee that we may learn the way 
of life, and having learned the lesson from communion with 
the Father, that our spirits may go forward with the assurance 
that Thou hast a place for us worthy of the greatest nation in 
the earth. Help us to perform our duties as in Thy sight. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K, 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House in- 
sists upon its amendments to the bill (S. 2890) to provide for 
the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution 
of tribal funds, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Snyper, Mr. Etston, Mr. Ruopes, Mr. CARTER, and 
Mr. HaypEN managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that Mr. Srxcram and Mr. 
GN were appointed managers of the conference on the part 
of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 400) authoriz- 
ing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims in the place of Mr. Exston and Mr. CARTER, respec- 
tively. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1921, insists upon its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill, asks a further conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Porrer, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Froop managers 
at the further conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2528. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Pocatello, 
State of Idaho, for conserving and protecting the source of its 
water supply; 

S. 3016. An act to authorize the disposition of certain grazing 
lands in the State of Utah, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Lucas, Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military train- 
ing, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 1622, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Topeka, Kans., remonstrating against 
the enactment of a daylight-saving law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Tampa, 
Kans., remonstrating against the establishment of a department 
of education, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
praying for the parole of Federal prisoners, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 447, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, of Marysville, Kans., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
recommendation of amnesty and pardon for political prisoners 
in the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of Cottonwood Falls, Kans., praying for the 
establishment of a department of education, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of Lower 


Deer Creek Brethren Church, of Camden, Ind., praying for the 


enactment of legislation providing for physical education, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. ELKINS presented a memorial of the congregation of 
the Church of the Brethren, of Beaver Run, W. Va., remonstrat- 
ing against compulsory military training, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of George A. Hastings, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., praying that relief be given to the people of 
the country in the present sugar situation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the City Commission 
of Wyandotte, Mich., and a petition of Local Branch No. 628, 
Postal Employees’ Association, of Parkersburg, W. Va., pray- 
ing for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3244) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patent to R. L. Credille, mayor of the 
village of Bonita, La., in trust, for certain purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 579) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12626) for the relief of certain persons to whom, or 
their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands along 
the Snake River, in the State of Idaho, under an erroneous 
survey made in 1883, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 580) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4344) to authorize association of producers of agri- 
cultural products; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: x 

A bill (S. 4345) granting a pension to Effie D. Hunter (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4346) granting a pension to Arthur G. Reed (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4347) granting a pension to Sue C. Tozier (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4348) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Engle- 
hardt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4349) granting a pension to James R. H. Daniels 
{with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4350) granting an increase of pension to Mattie B. 
Wintrode (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4351) granting an increase of pension to Alva 
R. Blackmore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate p to the con- 
sideration of House bill 8078, the so-called dye bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to 
regulate the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the 
establishment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, 
and, as incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, 
entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Henderson Lodge 
Capper Gay Jones, Wash. McCormick 
Chamberlain Kendrick McNary 
Comer Glass Kenyon Nelson 
Curtis Gronna King Norris 


Nugent Sheppard Trammell Warren 
Overman Smoot Underwood 

Pope Thomas Wadsworth 

P. Townsend Walsh, Mass. 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterte] is absent due to illness, 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pitrsran] is absent on official business, 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. ‘The roll 
of absentees will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. Rorrnson, Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. Wurrams answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. DIAL] from the Cham- 
ber. He is necessarily detained. I should have made the same 
announcement yesterday, but having been absent attending a 
committee meeting, I was unable to do so. 

Mr. Corr, Mr. Harprxe, Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. 
PoMERENE, Mr. ELKINS, Mr. Cummins, Mr. Hargtson, Mr. 
SUTHERLAND, Mr. Watsu of Montana, Mr. Barr, Mr. Owen, Mr. 
CALDER, Mr. HAIE, Mr. Prrrman, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, 
Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Hrrencock entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have answered 
to their names; there is a quorum present. 


Monday, May 8, 1920. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this is a very important 
measure and possessed of some unique features. It is a bill 
to protect the dye industry by the imposition, in addition to 
the existing duties which were enacted into law in 1916 for its 
benefit, of an embargo upon certain importations of dyes and 
dyestuffs for a period of three years after the enactment of 
the law, and, as far as I am informed, it is the first bill of 
the sort which invokes that weapon for the purpose of protec- 
tion. The duties imposed by the bill as passed by the House, 
which the Senate committee rejected, and upon which the 
House will undoubtedly insist should the Senate take favorable 
action, increase the ad valorem rates by about 50 per cent 
and the specific rates even to a greater degree, 

Another unique feature of the situation is the message of 
the President of the United States on the 20th day of last 
May, who took occasion to recommend the protection of the 
dye industry because of its great importance in times of 
war, which the future may develop, and in which event cer- 
tain by-products of the industry will become of great impor- 
tance. On that occasion, and about the time or immediately 
before the signature of the treaty at Versailles, and which, 
from the President’s standpoint, was designed to secure un 
enduring peace, he advised the Congress that— 
and related chemicals. Oae 
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cal industry, with which we will be brought into competition, was, 
and may well be again, a thoroughly knit monopoly, capable of exer- 
cising a competition of a peculiar idious and dangerous kind. 


Whether the President would approve of a bill like that re- 
ported from the committee I am unable to say, but it would 
surprise me exceedingly if, as the representative, in the highest 
office within our gift, of that great party traditionally devoted 
to the principle of a tariff for revenue only, he would sanction 
the use of the embargo whereby prohibitory war conditions are 
to be continued in favor of one industry in this country, for the 
period of three years in any event and indefinitely if the indus- 
try is subsequently able to eonvince Congress of the need for 
its prolongation. 

I do not think a bill imposing an overburdensome duty upon 
a given article of American manufacture and invoking the exer- 
cise of the embargo power in addition ever before had the sup- 
port of the senior and ranking Democratic member of the 
Finance Committee, together with that of the Democratic 
leader. Nor do I believe, Mr. President, that any such measure 
was ever presented at a time when the turmoil and disturbance 
created by the greatest war in history still prevails throughout 
the civilized world, ` 
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Such are some of the unusual features which attend the con- 
sideration of this bill and which are defended, first, upon the 
principle that the industry is an infant one and needs this 
added protection; and, secondly, that the threat of impending 
German competition will materialize in the very near future, in 
which event without this added protection the infant will be 
strangled in its cradle. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator being himself a member of the 
Committee on Finance, which reported this bill, which he justly 
deseribes as a most remarkable one, I would like to ask the 
Senator, without wishing in any way to have him disclose any- 
thing which might be confidential with relation to the delibera- 
tions of the committee, why such a marked differentiation was 
made by the Finance Committee between the dye industry and 
the magnesite industry? 

If the Senator will permit me to point out briefly, the dye 
industry existed in some magnitude in this country prior to 
the war. - The magnesite industry had no existence whatever 
in the United States prior to the war. Magnesite was quite 
as essential to war processes and the success of the war as the 
dyestuff, and yet, in dealing with the magnesite industry, 
which had been created ab initio because of war necessities 
and because of war conditions, the committee contented itself 
with placing what seems to me a very moderate tariff upon 
magnesite, and insisted upon the absolute embargo for dye- 
stuffs, 

If the Senator from Colorado can, without doing violence to 
the confidences of the inner recesses of the Finance Com- 
mittee, enlighten the Senate as to the reason for that differ- 
entiation, I would like to have him do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I must refer my friend from New Hampshire 
to the testimony which the committee received in support of the 
dye bill, and also that which it received to sustain the magnesite 
bill. I do not recall that the magnesite people asked for an 
embargo. I àm not prepared to say whether it would have been 
granted or refused if they had done so. But it is perhaps 
a fair inference to say that the magnesite people got no more 
than they asked for. Had they been less modest and asked 
for the extension of the embargo to their industry they might 
have gotten it; I do not know. I know of nothing which 
occurred in the hearings at any time during the consideration 
of this and kindred bills of which the Senate should not have 
first-hand knowledge to the fullest extent. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I think the Senator from Colorado missed the 
point of my inquiry, inasmuch as the hearings, of course, are 
accessible to any Senator. 

After the hearings had concluded and after all the testimony 
had been taken, the committee, of course, must have deliberated. 
There was conflict of opinion in the testimony taken before the 
committee with reference to the dyestuffs bill, There were those 
who advocated an embargo. As a matter of fact, the president of 
the largest concern engaged in the production of dyestuffs in the 
United States, in answer to a question which he propounded to 
himself, “ What do we want?” frankly said to the committée, 
“We want, first of all, an embargo wall erected; and, in case 
that wall might leak at some point, behind that we want a sec- 
ondary defense of tariff protection.” 

Of course, Mr. President, there were these who appeared be- 
fore the committee who must have dissented; indeed, from my 
recollection of the testimony, there was dissent from that point 
of view, and the committee must have pursued some form of 
reasoning, some method of logic, which produced the result as 
between the two commodities of which I haye been speaking. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, Mr. President, that I have 
no desire to force the secrets of the inner heart of any member 
of the Committee on Finance, but it certainly seems to me, as a 
distinguished old friend of mine in northern New Hampshire 
would say, “mysticious” that the committee has taken the 
diametrically opposite point of view between the two commodi- 
ties, and this information I am trying to extract, with extreme 
difficulty and slight result, from the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit a further interruption? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I simply rise in the interest of accu- 
racy. I object to having the Recorp cumbered with a protest 


of the character that there was some secret about the operations 
of the committee. All the hearings were in the open, they were 
published, and I think, contrary to the statement of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], that there was considerable 
dye industry in this country prior to the war; they also showed 
that there was practically no dye industry in this country prior 
to the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. As regards the last statement of the Senator 
from New Jersey, I shall attempt to show that a very formidable 
dye industry, prosperous and profitable, flourishing under the 
tariff act of 1916, and self-supporting at the time we entered the 
war, had been fully established in America, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to trespass upon the time of the Senator 
from Colorado only for the purpose of saying that I think the 
Senator from New Jersey must have misunderstood my lan- 
guage, though I tried to choose my words with extreme care. I 
said nothing about the secrecy of the hearings. I said, indeed, 
that those are accessible in printed form to everyone, but I said 
there was a conflict in the testimony introduced in the hearings, 
und I wondered by what process of reasoning the committee 
managed to reach the result it did. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may possibly comfort my friend from 
New Hampshire to know that I voted adversely on all these 
measures. I am unable, of course, to give him any information 
as to the facts or the arguments which convinced the majority 
of the committee that it should approve the bill as reported 
from the subcommittee, except in so far as the deliberations 
were held which I attended. The embargo was placed upon the 
dye industry because it was asserted by its proponents to be es- 
sential to its welfare and existence, but no such representation 
was made in my presence by the representatives of the magne- 
site industry. 

The Senator may not have read it, but he will be enter- 
tained, if not instructed, by reading the speech of the Demo- 
cratic leader of the House minority when the tungsten bill, the 
magnesite bill, and the pearl-button bill came before that body. 
Among other things he said that the dyestuffs bill having been 
introduced with probable favorable consideration, every other 
majority member of the Ways and Means Committee deter- 
mined to demand similar protection for some industry in which 
his State was interested, and therefore took advantage of the 
situation to introduce a bill for the protection of some other so- 
called war industry which had sprung full-panoplied into exist- 
ence, due to the prohibitory action of the war, and which had 
become essential and indispensable to the people of the United 
States if they wanted to be a self-contained nation both in 
times of peace and in times of war. Hence the Member from 
my State, Mr. TIMBERLAKE, introduced a bill for the protection 
of tungsten, some other Representative from the Southwest in- 
troduced a bill for the inerease of the duties upon zinc, and 
still another upon magnesite, and so on, 

The committee member from Iowa, not to be outdone in this 
exhibition of legislative generosity to the industries of their 
particular sections, conceived the idea that the pearl-button 
industry was a war industry and introduced and succeeded in 
securing the passage by the House of a bill largely increasing 
the duties upon that very humble and indispensable article of 
commerce, tending to our comfort in times of peace and to our 
defense in times of war. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, if the Senator will permit me for a 
moment, that the embargo upon the pearl button at this time 
is quite as necessary for its protection as the embargo which 
this bill contains, but which is confined in its application to 
dyestuffs. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. What the Senator from Colorado has said 
seems to me to imply a reproach to those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from other States where other industries flourish 
that have not been looked out for in the same manner. 


Mr. THOMAS. Far from it. 

Mr. MOSES. If I may trespass upon the Senator's time, I 
take it as a reproach to myself, because there happens to be 
in my State an industry, sniall but highly necessary, the manu- 
facture of tailors’ needles, without which the armies of the 
Republic in the war would have found themselves dependent 
upon Red Cross knitting for their comfort. What the Senator 


has said about the activity of other Senators and Members who 
were looking out for special industries in their own States I 
take to myself, and if the Senator does not reproach me I 
certainly reproach myself for my remissness, 
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Mr. THOMAS. The Senator should not reproach himself. 
All he has to do is to draw an amendment for the protection of 
that commodity which is produced in his State and put it on 
this bill. 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the Senator for that suggestion, and I 
shall take it seriously to heart. 

Mr. THOMAS. The bills to which I have referred illustrate 
the fact that upon the tariff question the people of the United 
States, and particularly the Members of the two Houses of 
Congress, are divided into three classes. There is the high 
protectionist, the tariff-for-revenue-only man, and the spotted 
protectionist; and I am sorry to say that the spotted protec- 
tionist flourishes on the Democratic side. They are left-handed 
_philanthropists, who believe in a lower duty upon their neigh- 
bors’ commodities, but demand full protection for those in 
which they or their constituents are interested. 

I receive letters frequently from people in my State, some in 
reproach, some by way of resentment, others written more in 
sorrow than anger, and still others more in anger than sorrow, 
demanding that I support the tungsten bill even though I give 
the rest of them “hail columbia.” Unfortunately I am unable 
to do this. My mentality is so constructed, my intellectual 
make-up so narrow, that I am unable to advocate the applica- 
tion of a great general principle of legislation and at the same 
time demand exemption for something that happens to be favor- 
able, perhaps indispensable, to my State or to some of my own 
constituents. 

Proceeding now to a consideration of the bill, I think I 
stated that the measure is sustained first by its infant and 
undeveloped nature or character, its indispensable necessity as 
an industry contributing to our national defense, and also 
because peace having brought a revival of German competition, 
the industry can not survive that competition without further 
protective legislation. 

Mr. President, I shall attempt as best I can to demonstrate 
that those positions are untenable, and that neither has any 
basis in actual fact, either past or present, and that the impo- 
sition of those duties and this embargo will inevitably lead to 
the establishment of another great monopoly in the United 
States, a key industry to the manufacture of textile fabrics, and 
ultimately place those great departments of American industry 
and production at the mercy of this monopoly, If I can do 
this, then I indulge the hope that the measure will not appeal 
to the good sense and patriotism of this body. 

Mr. President, the dye industry of America was practically 
without existence in 1913. Several feeble efforts had been 
made to establish it, but, being opposed by the manufacturers of 
fabrics, who naturally wanted to secure their raw materials as 
cheaply as possible, no sufficient protection could be obtained 
from the American Congress. The so-called dye men applied 
in vain to the framers of the Wilson bill, the Dingley bill, the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, and the Simmons-Underwood bill for a 
measure of adequate protection for their industry, and on 
each occasion the amount demanded and said to be essential 
to the establishment of the industry was denied. The rates 
fixed by the Underwood bill were those fixed by the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. My impression is that the Simmons bill reduced 
the rates in some particulars, but they were restored, so as to 
be substantially those then in existence, by the committee of 
conference; and the bill passed in that form. 

One of the proposed beneficiaries of this measure, engaged 
in the manufacture of dyes in a limited way, is said by some 
of the witnesses coming before our committee to have confed- 
erated with the owners of textiles and with the German inter- 
ests to prevent the granting of adequate protection to the 
industry. 

As a result Germany, perfecting the industry through long 
years of experimentation and manufacture, dominated the world 
and furnished to the dye men and the textile manufacturers of 
all countries by far the greater part of their dyestuffs, sending 
to America some thirty or thirty-five thousand tons per annum, 
yielding a revenue of about $15,000,000. 

Just here let me say, lest I forget it, that the dye industry 
of the United States last year exported in value more dye- 
stuffs than America ever bought from Germany. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean in the same length 
of time? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, per annum; the same relative length of 
time. I will come to that later. 


When Germany declared war upon France and England and 
the British fleet placed an embargo—which was an absolute 
prohibition—upon the exportation of German articles of com- 
merce, the textile industry in the United States found itself 
confronted by a very serious situation, so serious, indeed, that 
Count von Bernstoff, observing its importance, suggested that 


a sustained embargo on dyestuffs would throw some 4,000,000 
men out of employment; and his message, by the way, is one of 
the bases for this bill. It was referred to by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], having charge of the bill, on the ist of 
March, at considerable length. 

The situation was serious, and, of course, it gave an impetus 
to the industry, because the most perfect and absolute pro- 
tection in the world was the Great War then pending. Dyestuff 
establishments began to spring up over the country, two or 
three of them of considerable dimensions, notably the Schoel- 
kopffs at Buffalo. They began to supply the cheaper and more 
generally used dyestuffs—the browns and the blacks and other 
of the commonest colors—in considerable quantity. Of course 
they received the encouragement and cooperation of the manu- 
facturers of cloths, woolen, silk, and cotton, all over the country, 
which must have dyestuffs of some sort. Vegetable indigoes and 
also logwood came into demand. The industries resorted to 
every possible method of securing the needed dyes. Some of 
them learned of a considerable consignment of dyestuffs to 
China and sent an agent across the Pacific, secured it, brought 
it back to the United States, and, of course, made a very 
generous profit out of the enterprise. 

Inasmuch as no one could predict the length of the war, and 
inasmuch as an object lesson of the most striking character 
Was presented to the country, it was quite natural that the 
representatives of this new industry should come to Congress 
in 1916 and demand protection. They appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the other House and before the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. There they testified at 
length regarding the nature of the industry, the reasons for its 
disappearance in America, the need for its reestablishment, 
both economically and from a military standpoint, and the con- 
sequent need of a generous rate of protection. The Finance 
Committee of the Senate, controlled at that time by the Demo- 
cratic Party, finally permitted these gentlemen to write their 
own rates of duty in the bill, which it then enacted into law. 

I thought they were very high; I thought they were pro- 
hibitive. So thinking, I resigned from the subcommittee hav- 
ing charge of the subject, and was succeeded by the late la- 
mented Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Hughes. That com- 
mittee finally said to these gentlemen, “ We will accept your 
representations; it is a very serious matter; write your own 
duties.” And they did so, repeating time after time that the 
rates then written were not only necessary but amply sufficient 
for the purpose for all time; not for the war—we had not en- 
tered it—not for two or three years, but indefinitely. They said, 
in substance, “ Gentlemen, if you will give us this rate of duty, 
within three or four years we will be able to supply the Amer- 
ican market with 80 per cent of its consumption, and when we 
have the industry thus far advanced, we will fear neither God 
nor devil; we can beat Germany in her own market; we shall 
make ourselves the great dye industry of the world under this 
line of duties.” Nay, more, they said, “ We agree, after we pro- 
duce 60 per cent of the home demand for dyestuff, to a reduc- 
tion of the specifie duties which we now ask, graduated through 
a term of years.” 

I did not vote for that bill, Mr. President, and did not vote 
against it, for I felt under the circumstances, much as I re- 
garded the duties as excessive, my duty to the country required 
that I should resolve the doubt in favor of these gentlemen, 
realizing to the fullest extent the tremendous importance of 
the industry. So the bill passed; other dyestuff institutions 
sprang up in different places; the manufacture of dyes in- 
creased, and within 16 months—certainly within 18 months— 
the American industry was furnishing more than 80 per cent 
of all the dyes consumed in the United States, As the Senator 
from Utah suggests to me, they can do it now. Of course, they 
can; they are doing it now; they are furnishing some 90 per 
cent and supplying other countries with our exports and even 
selling intermediates to Germany to enable her to continue her 
manufacture of dyes. 

We took these gentlemen at their word in 1916—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. When the Senator makes the statement 
that we are producing 80 or 90 per cent of the dyes, does he 
mean—perhaps I do not express myself accurately—of each par- 
ticular dye? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. POMERENE. Or the sum total? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I mean the sum total. There is a 
certain line of dyes which are intricate in composition and are 
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used for the finer lines of goods, particularly the fast blues in 
shirtings, and so forth, not now manufactured in this country, 
and it is because our manufacturers have not yet been able to 
produce all that class of dyes that Congress is asked to increase 
the duties and to levy an embargo. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me ask a further ques- 
tion of the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the value of the dyes which we do 
not produce? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean the rate of value? 

Mr. POMERENE. The value in money. I wish to get an 
accurate statement of the quantity and value. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am unable to answer that 
question. I will go through the records again and see if I can 
supply the answer. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] may 
be able to answer, and I yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not intend to ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I gladly yield, because I think the Senator 
perhaps can answer the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I should like to say to the Senator that, 
taking all of the class of dyes to which the Senator from Colorado 
has referred as not being made in this country and which never 
have been successfully made here, although there is a hope that 
they may be made here at some time in the future—taking them, 
together with the delicate shades, such as light pinks and light 
blues, which must be made so that they are fast to scouring and 
fast to light, as well as other dyes that are not made in this 
country to-day, I suppose their value would be about fourteen 
or fifteen million dollars. 

I do not know whetber the Senator wants any further ex- 
planation as to what these dyes are and why they are not made 
in this country. I think the Senator from Colorado can give 
that information better than I can. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parrrs in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. . 

Mr. NUGENT. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
to explain, if he will be kind enough to do so, whether he means 
that $14,000,000 or $15,000,000 represents the total value of dyes 
of the character he has described as consumed throughout the 
world or as consumed in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. As consumed in this country. I answered the 
question of the Senator from Ohio in accordance with the way 
in which I understood it. 

Mr. NUGENT. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
the hearings held by the subcommittee of the Finance Committee 
investigating this matter showed conclusively that the value 
of all dyes imported into this country prior to the war was but 
$12,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my remarks applied to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Ohio as to the value of the dyes 
included in the 20 per cent referred to by the Senator from 
Colorado. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that I 
understood the Senator from Ohio to ask the value of those 
dyes at this time. I wish to say that it is true that the total 
importation into the United States of all dyes before the war 
was about $12,000,000, but to-day their value if imported into 
this country would be three or four times that amount; and 
of that three or four times the amount of $12,000,000, which 
would be $36,000,000 to $48,000,000, there are $14,000,000 at 
to-day’s prices of dyestuffs that are not manufactured in the 
country. I think the Senator will agree with me, will he not? 

Mr. THOMAS, Surely; surely. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
a moment ago made the statement that as a result of our legis- 
lution and world conditions, I take it—I am not using his lan- 
zunge we are producing at the present time between 80 and 90 
per cent of the total amount of the dyes which are consumed in 
this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that statement is true. I think to-day it is 
90 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. That leaves, then, from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the dyes consumed in this country which are produced 
nbrond; and my question is, what is the value—I mean the 
commercial yalue—of that 10 or 20 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. At to-day’s prices I will state again that it is 
about $14,000,000; and the dyes that are imported to-day are 
the vat dyes spoken of by the Senator from Colorado, and they 
uve mostly colors that are used in gentlemen’s shirts, and dyes 
of that character. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask, for further information, what 
wou'd have been the value of these dyes that we are not produc- 
ing at the rates prevailing prior to the war? 


Mr, SMOOT. Just to speak offhand, without going into a de- 
tailed investigation, I should say about $8,000,000, 

Mr, POMERENE. In other words, they have advanced about 
50 per cent. That is, the present values are about 50 per cent 
3 than the values of those particular dyes prior to the 
war 

Mr. THOMAS. Over 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that some of them are 
over 100 per cent higher, but I think the average would be about 
as I stated—88, 000,000 as against $14,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. The statement of the Senator from Utah was 
in the main correct; but we are not importing those dyes, be- 
cause we can not get them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask a further ques- 
tion in order to develop the thought to which the Senator has 
just given utterance? He says we can not get these dyes. Does 
he mean that we can not get them because they are not being 
produced or because of the fact that the treaty with Germany 
has not been ratified? 

Mr. THOMAS. We can not get them because they are not 
being produced, and because we have not yet been able to get 
that part of the amount of dyes of that character on band in 
Germany, 50 per cent of which were under the treaty to go to 
the Reparation Commission. I will elaborate that before com- 
pleting my discussion of this bill. 

In consequence of the assurances received from the representa- 
tives of the industry in 1916, the Senate inserted section 501 of 
the revenue act of that year, which I will read: 

That on and after the oer following the passage of this act, in addi- 
tion to the duties provided in section 500, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon all articles contained in Group II a special duty 
of 2) cents per pound, and upon all articles contained in Group III (ex- 
cept natural and synthetic alizarin, and dyes obtained from alizarin, 
anthracene, and carbazol; natural and synthetic indigo and all indi- 
goids, whether or not obtained from indigo; and medicinals and flavors), 
a special duty of 5 cents per pound. 

These specific rates were very much larger at that time, rela- 
tively to the price of dyes, than they are at present, although 
the cost of American dyes in many instances has been very 
largely reduced—a fact of itself indicating the self-supporting 
character of the industry. 

During the period of five years beginning five years after the passage 
of this act such special duties shall be annually reduced by 20 cent 
of the rate imposed by this section, so that at the end of su riod 
such special duties shall no longer be assessed, levied, or collected; but 
if, at the expiration of five years from the date of the passage of this 
act, the President finds that there is not being manufactured or pro- 
duced within the United States as much as 60 per cent in value of the 
domestic consumption of the articles mentioned in Groups II and III 
of section 500, he shall by proclamation so declare, whereupon the 
special duties 5 aE this section on such articles shall no longer 
be assessed, levied, or collected. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, is that one of the pro- 
visions which the Senator had in mind a moment ago when he 
said that it was drawn by the dye people themselves? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not say that this section was drawn by 
the dye people. I said that the duties carried by that bill 
were, and the Senate committee drew this section with their 
consent and approval because of the representations which 
they made; and the Senator will observe that it is a sort of 
guaranty that 60 per cent of the market will be supplied in 
five years. If the guaranty is made good, then the specific 
duties shall be gradually removed until at the end of 10 years 
they disappear. If the guaranty is not made good, then, at 
the end of five years, the President shall wipe out the specific 
duties entirely. : 

I take it that when an industry, ably represented, seeking 
specific beneficial class legislation, comes before the authorized 
committees of Congress and gives them the assurance that a 
certain rate of duty is ample for all purposes, and that when 
under it the industry is able to furnish the home market with 
80 per cent of its demands it can then defy competition every- 
where, we ought to take its representatives at their word, and 
particularly when the after assertion of impending overwhelm- 
ing and destructive competition has no existence outside of their 
own excited imaginations. The Government has made good; 
and just here let me say that the beneficiaries of this industry 
are doubtless patriotic men. I would not for the world cast 
any imputation upon their loyalty to America, but they did 
not start this industry from motives of patriotism. We were 
not in the war then. They saw a splendid opportunity to 
build up a great and profitable industry, and one thing that we 
have not been informed of is the amount of profit which they 
have made since this legislation of 1916 was enacted. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 
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Mr. NUGENT. Is it not true that at the time American 
capitalists went into the dyestuffs manufacturing business no 
dyes were being imported into this country in any considerable 
quantity and that the textile manufacturers of the United 
States, as a matter of fact, were facing ruin because of the 
lack of dyes? 0 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not say they were facing ruin. They 
were badly embarrassed because of the lack of dyes; yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. They could not very well get along without 
them. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 

Mr. NUGENT. And there was no place from which they 
could be secured at that time. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true; but in America more than any- 
where else necessity is the mother of invention, and they got 
along somehow. They got logwood. They got a supply of 
indigoes. A company out in Michigan began to manufacture 
indigees in 1915. They were hard run for dyes, unquestion- 
ably; and, as I said, for the first time in their lives they 
united in the effort to establish a dye industry in the United 
States, and, again, because of the needs of the times. So that 
when these gentlemen now say that they exhibited a great 
example of patriotic self-denial and came to the rescue of 
their country in its hour of need, and therefore should be pro- 
tected from impending ruin, they do not state all of the facts 
by any means. 

Mr. President, later on I may refer to some extracts from the 
testimony of 1916 in support of the assertions that I have here 
made, although I am satisfied that no one identified with the 
dye industry will deny my recital of the position which was 
taken in 1916 by the exponents of the industry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Colorado, a short while 
ago, made an observation that I did not fully understand, and 
I should be glad to have him explain it to me. Among other 
things, he said that the bill is defended upon the ground that 
it is necessary for the national defense. Will the Senator en- 
large a moment upon that phase of the matter and give us his 
view of why it is necessary for the national defense or why 
it is claimed to be necessary for the national defense? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I intended going into that sub- 
ject, and I perhaps might as well do it at present, as I can do 
by rearranging some of my notes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not ask the Senator to readjust his 
argument. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a very simple matter, and I can do it 
just as well as not. 2 

I may say generally upon that subject and I hope I shall 
be corrected by the advocates of the bill if I misstate anything, 
either with regard to this or with regard to any other phase 
of it—that the by-products of coal tar are the foundation of 
the synthetic dye industry. The by-products of coal tar are 
also the foundation for many of the deadly gases and explosives 
used in modern warfare, From the same material used to ex- 
tract the beautiful and, brilliant colors everywhere prevailing 
in our modern life come also the basic elements of trinitro- 
toluol, probably the most tremendous explosive thus far devel- 
oped by the genius og the chemist. The gases which are known 
generally as mustard gas and phosgene gas and other forms of 
gas, including chlorine gas—although chlorine is a derivative 
of other than the products of coal tar, being, in other words, 
derivable both from coal tar and from other sources of nature— 
contain in very large degree the same elements that enter into 
the production of dyes of various colors. 

There is, therefore, a very close interrelation between the two 
industries, and there can be no doubt that the German dye 
chemists, in making their various combinations to secure other 
and different colors, evolved the explosive and deadly qualities 
of some of the ingredtents cf the crude products of coal tar, 
Germany, swift tọ seize advantage of such a condition, utilized 
her dye industries, encouraged and developed them, for the 
double purpose of controlling the dye markets of the world 
and also for establishing a firm and widely developed basis for 
the production of deadly war material. 

It followed, therefore, that the conversion of the dye factory 
into a manufactory of explosives and of gas was comparatively 
easy, needing, perhaps, but little change in the mechanisms and 
staff of employees for the purpose, but in any event making the 
transformation very easily and very rapidly. 

There can be no question, and I have no question, about the 
interrelation of the two industries with each other, of the two 
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purposes, and of the need, therefore, of the maintenance of the 
dye industry. My contention is that this bill is not necessary 
for that purpose, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Colorado contend that 
the existing rates are sufficient to maintain this industry? 

Mr. THOMAS, Certainly. They are either sufficient or 
every man who came before us intentionally or unintentionally 
misled us in 1916. 

Mr. WATSON. What has happened since 1916 which con- 
firms the Senator in that opinion? 

Mr. THOMAS. Everything. I will come to that. We have 
fin enormous dye industry; as the Senator from Utah suggests, 
we are supplying 90 per cent of our consumption. We exported 
last year $17,000,000 worth of dyes. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator will yield 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly I will yield. I always yield to the 
Senator from Indiana with pleasure. ; 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. I think 90 per cent is 
a little high. I think 80 per cent is the right figure. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am willing to split the difference between 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr, WATSON. But does the Senator maintain that the dye 
industry has been established because of the tariff rates of 
1916? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so entirely. 

Mr. WATSON. The war was on, haying started in 1914. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. But the war was on when they 
came before us with these representations. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true. 

Mr. THOMAS. We were not in it, but the source of competi- 
tion was paralyzed to the same degree by Germany. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true; but, after all, is it not 
also true that it was then entirely a new business? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; not entirely. 

Mr. WATSON. Practically, so far as the manufacture of the 
great body of dyes consumed in this country was concerned, it 
was a new industry. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WATSON. And they came before us and made their 
statements wholly hypothetically; they did not know. There 
was no importation of dyes at that time from Germany. An 
embargo absolutely prohibited importations, and here was an 
industry which had not been established and was not on a 
working basis in the United. States; and is it not true that at 
that time they came and made these statements, based upon no 
real knowledge of the facts? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we called their attention to 
the fact that the war operated like an absolutely prohibitive 
tariff at the time they made this request, and they said, “ We 
know that. We do not need protection now. We want this 
for our protection when the war is over.” That was their 
position. 

I want to be just and I want to be fair. Some of them say 
they were mistaken. But when you compare the volume of 
their business, the progress of certain consolidations, and the 
profit, as far as we can get it, upon capital invested, we must be 
pardoned if some of us are obliged to accept those assurances 
with some degree of modification. 

Let me say to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] that a 
further contention—and this comes from the Army and from 
the schools—of the absolute need for a self-sustaining dye 
industry is that it will develop schools for synthetic chemistry, 
and that we are short of synthetic chemists; that Germany has 
an ample supply, a great staff, at every one of her centers of 
the dye industry; and that they are a part of the inevitable 
development of that industry. Hence, in order to secure a 
similar staff of synthetic chemists, this industry must be pro- 
tected by an increased duty and by an embargo, and unless 
that is done we can not continue our competition, because we 
will then lack the scientific personal element so essential to 
the development of the industry. 

Mr. CUMMINS, One other question, if the Senator will per- 
mit me. The by-products of coal can only be secured when 
coal is consumed for some other purpose. Is not that true? 
It is not consumed for the sole purpose of consuming it? 

Mr. THOMAS. The by-product is the result of coking, the 
transformation of the coal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but coal is not coked simply for 
the purpose of producing a by-product? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. And the amount of coal that is consumed 
must depend upon our other industries? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The national defense, therefore, is, after all, 
Involved in the extent of our other industries? 

Mr. THOMAS. Absolutely. Let me say to the Senator right 
there that the wool growers, I am told, are now contending that 
if an embargo is to be given to the dye manufacturers, it should 
be given to the woolgrowers, because wool is a war industry 
as well as an industry of peace. A soldier has to be clothed 
or he ean not shoot. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When the coal is consumed for the purpose 
of making coke, that coke must be consumed in some industry, 
and whether the by-product is gathered or preserved depends 
entirely upon the form in which the coal is reduced to coke, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is also a product of the gas plants which 
produce artificial gas for municipal consumption. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but the principal purpose is for 
the production of what we know as water gas. 

Mr, THOMAS. Yes; hence the term “ by-product.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. The difficulty I have had all the time, being 
in entire sympathy, I do not say with the bill but with the 
general purpose of those who framed the bill, is that our indus- 
tries are running and the coke is consumed, and the by-product 
necessarily forms but an incidental part in the industry in 
which the coal may be used. Why is it necessary to attach 
either an embargo or enormous duties upon that by-product? 
It must be simply because we have not discovered the means of 
converting the by-product into dyestuffs. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. That same situation is true in Germany, I 
will say to the Senator from Iowa. They obtain their dyes 
from by-products, and these by-products are obtained in coke 
ovens, as the Senator has well said, and also in the manufac- 
ture of gas in municipal plants. That has always been the 
case, It is so in Germany. We do not put a tariff on that 
particular by-product. We do not put a tariff on coke for the 
purpose of establishing a dye industry in the United States, 
but it is for the purpose of so protecting the industries that 
they can develop the great chemical industry of the United 
States. In other words, they have the skilled chemists over 
there simply because they have been producing the dyes. We 
have not been producing the dyes, and we have not the chemists, 
and we have not the knowledge; we do not know the formule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is there not any way by which we can 
ascertain how the Germans make dyes? 

Mr. NUGENT. It is being done now. 

Mr. WATSON. The Alien Property Custodian, at that time 
Mr. Palmer, took the patents away from Germany, about 4,200 
in number, as I recall, and they were sold in the United States. 
They had the initial steps of the requisite formule, but they 
did not have all the steps in the production of the dyes. Some 
important step would be left out, another important step would 
be omitted, and our chemists from that time to this in the 
manufacture of these dyes have been attempting to pick up those 
steps which were lost. So if we had not had the skilled chem- 
ists who were developed during the war in this industry, we 
would not now be making any of these dyes; but it is because 
we developed those chemists and that chemical knowledge 
since the embargo was laid by the war, which absolutely pro- 
hibited. imports, that we have developed that chemical knowl- 
edge which has enabled us to make the dyes we are to-day 
making. We did not do it before the war came; we did not do 
it before we had this prohibitory tariff which was made by 
means of the war, and when we go back to prewar conditions 
we will not do it again if Germany continues to make her dyes 
anane them into this country in competition with what we 
make, 

9 5 POMERENE, Mr. MOSES, and Mr. CUMMINS addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to everybody. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to address a question to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, if he will permit. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator, if the Senator wants 
to ask a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will ask the question later. 
to intrude in this debate in that way. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator yield to me to ask a question 
of the Senator from Indiana before this interesting phase of the 
discussion is passed? : 


I ought not 


Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. I play no favorites. 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WATSON. So will I. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask the Senator from Indiana if it is not a 
fact that the visible and readily available supply of coal for the 
German industries has not been very much curtailed by the 
results of the war? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to the Senator that I expect to go 
into that very fully? f 

Spat MOSES. I do not want to trench upon the Senator 
at all. 

Mr. THOMAS (to Mr. Moses), 
ahead and ask the question. 

Mr. MOSES. In that event, will not the German supply of by- 
products available for the skilled chemists be very much 
reduced? 

Mr. WATSON. That is partially true, but not altogether true 
by any manner of means. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator mean to indicate that by 
some miraculous process in four years we have developed skilled 
chemists out of nothing? We had a corps of skilled chemists in 
this country long before the war. 

Mr. WATSON. We had a few only. As compared with the 
great number in Germany, we had comparatively a few. We 
have developed them in very large numbers and in an amazing 
manner right in this industry. If the Senator has read the 


I will yield 


You are not doing that. Go 


testimony 
Mr. MOSES. I have. 
Mr. WATSON. I assume the Senator, when he reads testi- 


mony, believes it unless he has reason to dispute it. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WATSON. It is shown there precisely how these chem- 
ists have been developed in this industry since the war began. 

Mr. MOSES. But if I understand the testimony, these chem- 
ists have not been developed in this industry since the war 
began. They are not the skilled chemists who take the initia- 
tive; they are the mechanicians of the chemical industry, who 
carry on these processes in the laboratories exactly as an opera- 


tive performs in any factory. ô 
Mr. WATSON. But where do they come from? How are they 
developed? 


Mr. MOSES. From the technical schools, or they may have 
come up through the works. They may have come from any 
one of our institutions of learning. 

Mr. WATSON. But were they not all developed by the dye 
industry since the war began? 

Mr. MOSES. They found an opportunity in the dye industry, 
Mr. President, but I think the great bulk of them were on the 
way toward the pursuit of trained chemical research, because 
everyone who has paid any attention to the institutions of higher 
learning in the country knows that with the number of men 
being graduated in the chemical courses, for chemical engineers 
and for research chemists, employed as they were in large 
numbers by the great industrial establishments, there was in 
this country a corps of men with much more than the rudiments 
of practical training in these lines long before the war existed. 

One small college in my State has been producing men of that 
character for 20 years, men who have gone out all over the 
world, to the rubber plantations, to the tobacco plantations in 
Sumatra and Java, to the jute factories in India. From one 
small institution in my State men of that character have gone 
out in the chemical line, and what is true of one little college 
in New Hampshire is much more true of the greater institu- 
tions elsewhere. There are research organizations which were 
established before the war. Few of them came into being be- 
cause of the war. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, what the Senator says is partially 
true, and partially, I think, due to his imagination. I mean by 
that that a chemist who is qualified to work in a rubber plant 
has no sort of qualification to work in a dye plant. The dye 
chemist is sui generis, developed in a dye plant, and can not be 
developed anywhere else. 

We did not have these chemists in the United States before, 
except in very small number. All the testimony agrees on that 
point. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield if the Senator from Colorado is willing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I merely wish to direct the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that Dr. Bogart, who is a chemist 
of international reputation, testified in the hearings that in 
order to have the United States build up a staff of great chem- 
ists, as Germany has, it would require every Ph. D. man gradu- 
ated from every college and institution in the country over a 
period of five years. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this interesting discussion, 
although interfering with the course of argument I have mapped 
out, is nevertheless very important and yery interesting, I 
welcome it, because I can refer to the subjects which are brought 
up without any serious inconvenience to the general arrange- 
ment T have made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Colorado will kindly 
yield to me once more—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to state, while the Senator from 

Indiana is here, the reason for the interruption I made a few 
moments ago and the question I asked the Senator from Colo- 
rado. : 
After a somewhat long, severe, and heartbreaking struggle in 
the Republican Party, we finally drifted into the position that 
we favor—I certainly do—protection upon every commodity that 
may need it, and the degree of protection ought to be measured 
by the difference between the cost of producing the article 
abroad and the cost of producing it at home. That is a sort of 
protection that I stand for. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the Senator that I do not think 
that element entered into this bill or in the testimony at any 
direction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is just what I am trying to find out 
whether we are proposing to attach something in the nature of 
protective duties or a tariff for protection to this particular 
enterprise, based upon the difference between the cost of pro- 
ducing it abroad and at home, or whether we are giving our- 
selves a breathing spell, if you please, in order to learn how to 
produce it at all. That is the thing that interests me more than 
anything elsc about the bill. 4 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator that I am perfectly 
willing to attach to the bill an amendment exactly along the 
line of the suggestion he has made, and in addition an auto- 
matic and further protection of 20 per cent as against any pos- 
sible form of German competition. But I have been unable to 
convince the friends of this measure, the proponents of the 
measure—because I think that there is a good deal of pertur- 
bation in the hearts of some of the proponents of the measure 
as to its really beneficial character—that protection which they 
propose will be adequate. They evidently are insistent upon an 
embargo, upon turning our backs upon the fundamental policy 
of this country in its fiscal relations with industrial develop- 
ment, and of embarking upon an unknown sea. 

Mr. WATSON. If my friend from New Hampshire has con- 
cluded his description of the terror that pervades the hearts of 
the proponents of the measure, I should like to respond to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, if the Senator from 
Colorado will permit me. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON, I think even my friend, the Senator froin 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], who is entirely familiar with the proposi- 
tion aud who also is desirous of establishing the dye industry 
in the United States, would be wholly unwilling to put rates 
on certain imports that would make them fully protective. In 
many instances the particular kinds of dye, for instance, the 
finer shades and tints of dyes, could not be protected by a pro- 
tective tariff because it would take anywhere from 1,000 to 3,000 
per cent to do that. Take the particular color called Rhodamine 
B, for instance. The Germans sold that to the United States 
for 41 cents a pound before the war. When we first started 
to make it we sold it for $75 a pound. You could not have a 
tariff that would protect that product. It would mean thousands 
of per cent. But because we developed the chemists and have 
an industry in which to make that particular kind of dye, it 
is now selling in America for iess than $10 a pound and we are 
assured that if the industry is permitted to remain so that there 
will be no difficulty as to its continuity, we can after awhile 
produce that dye and all other qualities of dye just as cheaply 
as they are produced anywhere in the world. I take it for 
granted that that is true. 

While I am on my feet—— 

Mr. NUGENT. Just a moment at that juncture, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; I yield. I am very sorry, however, 
that I have aroused this ancient tariff discussion. 

Mr. NUGENT, It is generally conceded to be a fact, I will 
Say to the Senator from Iowa, that conditions throughout the 
world are such at this juncture that it is utterly impossible to 
ascertain the difference in the cost of production in Germany or 
in any other European country and in this country at this time, 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely; and I was about to make that ob- 
servation. We can not now tell what is the difference in the 


cost of production between this country and Germany in the 
manufacture of dyes. We have this incipient industry, and in 
order to put it on its feet absolutely beyond all peradventure 
we took this method of doing it until it can stand alone. This 
is only for three years, you must remember. 

If the Senator from Colorado will pardon me further, I wish 
to go back to the question of chemists, I call the attention of 
my friend, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], to 
this statement in the report on the progress of the American 
dye industry made by the United States Tariff Commission : 

og, eng HoN of the high costs now prevailing is found in two things: 
(a) The inadequate technical preparation of a sufficient number of 
men for the staff and labor force in American plants, and (b) the 
imperfect organization and integration of both the manufacturing and 
the commercial branches of the business, 

(a) The chemical industry more than any other demands for suecess 
the scientific training of the personnel engaged in it. Primarily its 
development depends on its chemists, who must be highly trained in the 
fundamental principles of chemical science in order to do creative 
work and whose training must be supplemented by experience. Much 
of the work already done and much that remains to be done requires 
original investigation and research of the most difficult and exacting 
kind. Previous to 1916 few American manufacturers had any experi- 
ence in dye making; provision for research in their plants was scarcely 
more than embryonic; and little study had been devoted to the chemical 
problems of an industry that had offered no prospect of successful 
prosecution. Even the seizure of the German tents brought only 
partial relief, for in them and in other technical Dters ture the descrip- 
tion of processes was mostly inadequate and often intentionally mis- 
leading. The most urgent need of the industry, therefore, has been, and 
still remains, the need for chemists. This does not mean that in train- 
ing and ability American chemists are inferior to the German, but 
merely that there are not enough of them to meet the situation and 
that very few are experienced in the particular branch of chemistry 
involved. 

I think that is sufficient answer to that question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in the statement which the Senator from Indiana has just read 
from the hearings, but a moment ago the debate developed that 
we are producing in this country between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the entire demands of our industries. 

Mr. WATSON. That is, to-day we are. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; and the Senator has made it per- 
fectly clear that we have received, through the Alien Cus- 
todian, the patents, and we have during this period devel- 
oped the necessary chemists whereby, under the processes 
defined in those patents, we have been enabled to produce the 
80 or 90 per cent. 

Now, does it not occur to the Senator that if we have been 
able in this short time to deyelop the chemists who can pro- 
duce the 80 or 90 per cent, we can probably produce the 
chemists who caw aid us to produce the other 10 or 20 per 
cent? 

Mr, WATSON. Why did we not do that, let me ask the 
Senator, before the war? 

Mr. POMERENE. We have done it thus far. 

Mr. WATSON. Why did we not do it before the war? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know. It takes a little time to 
do these things. But I am calling attention to the Senator's 
own statement that we had produced the chemists, and that 
these chemists have been able to produce the dyes. That leads 
me to have a good deat of confidence in the ability of American 
chemists, and I do not believe that it is necessary for us to go 
to Germany in order to get a chemist Who may know something 
about dyes. 

Mr. WATSON. That is all right. Doubtless if we had at- 
tempted to establish a protective tariff a dozen years ago, 
which would have enabled us to establish this industry on a 
firm basis, the Senator would have taken precisely the position 
he is taking now. 

Before the war we did not make the dyes and did not have 
the chemists, and after the war, when we get back to pre- 
war conditions, then this competition from Germany will pre- 
yent the manufacture of certain types of dyes in the United 
States. During the war we developed some chemists, but we 
developed. them only because of that prohibitive protective 
tariff, There could not be any imports at that time. We 
could not develop the dye industry before the war because of 
competition, but when we get back to prewar conditions we 
will have possibly the same competition, and if we could not 
establish the industry before the war because of competition, 
when after the war the competition again comes, then our 
industry will languish. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it the Senator’s position that these 
chemists, eyen though they should be paid their salaries, will 
not continue to work if we do not have this—shall I say com- 
plete—protection in the form of an embargo? 

Mr. WATSON. My contention is that we would quit making 
dyes because of the competition. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
will proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not know that I can recall, 
after this somewhat long discussion, just what branch of the 
subject I was about to elaborate, but I have been given ample 
material for the remainder of the afternoon. 

It is true that one of the reasons assigned for this extraordi- 
nary legislation is that it will develop an American school of 
chemists, and that without it we shall have no such school. If 
that is true, and I have no doubt the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] believes it to be true, it furnishes the best reason so 
far advanced for it; but, unfortunately, it will not stand the 
test of examination. One of the very witnesses who maintained 
this position before the committee, in the enthusiasm of a par- 
ticular part of his examination, declared that immediately after 
we went into the recent war the War Department took up the 
question of the manufacture of explosives and other material 
and within a very few days assembled in Washington the finest 
body of chemists the world ever saw. 

Mr. KING. And the gases which we produced verified his 
assertion, 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido not use his exact words; I do not remem- 
ber who it was that made the statement; I will identify him 
later on; but what he said was true. Dye industry or no dye 
industry, the chemists of America measured up to the crisis of 
the war. Mr. President, no finer staff of chemists can be found 
anywhere than those upon the permanent pay roll of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it not also true that these chemists in 
a very short time produced more deadly gases than those which 
were used in Europe? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true, though the Senator is antici- 
pating me. Not only that, but I will say to the Senator that 
those gases were not the product of coal tar. In 1918 I had occa- 
sion, with other Senators, to visit the great Ford manufacturing 
establishment in Detroit. There we encountered another staff 
of engineers, metallurgists, and chemists which Germany, in my 
judgment, could not duplicate. I am told that the great manu- 
facturers of rubber tires and other rubber goods have each and 
all a most efficient staff of synthetic chemists; and synthetic 
rubber is among the possibilities of the future; it is only a ques- 
tion of expense. 

No doubt the dye industry develops chemists, but to say that 
the United States of America with its 110,000,000 people, 
with the most extensive and diversified. industry in the 
world, must place an embargo upon foreign dyes in order to 
get chemists for the United States, is simply, Mr. President, 
to exhibit the paucity of argument upon which this bill ean 
be founded. - 

Alcohol is an indispensable ingredient of explosives. Every 
time a 13 or 14 inch gun is fired at least a barrel of alcohol is 
consumed. Alcohol is as indispensable as anything in the coal 
industry. Shall we continue to make alcohol in order to 
develop chemists? The distilleries of the country had their 
chemists up to the time they were put out of business. It is 
a remarkable fact, if it be true, that we have no chemists, and 
yet that the infant dye industry should reach such staggering 
proportions since 1916, during which time we were in competi- 
tion with Germany, and consequently could not obtain any 
chemical information from her. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to know from the Senator from 
Colorado what percentage of the dye industry of the country 
is controlled by a few concerns? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I will come to 
that a little later on; but I will now say that a very consider- 
able proportion of the industry is so controlled. 

During the hearings one witness suggested that, in his judg- 
ment, a most essential war measure was the establishment of a 
Government school of chemistry. That appealed to me very 
strongly. If we have not a sufficient staff of chemists, and if 
it be true—as I think it is beyond question—that modern war 
is an affair of chemistry quite as much as it is of military 
tactics, then no better appropriation could be made, no more 
useful institution could be founded, than a great, efficient Goy- 
ernment school of chemistry, both analytic and synthetic. 
Such an institution would cost the people of the United States, 
Mr. President, a trifle compared to the enormous burden which 
this bill, should it become a law, will inflict upon the consumers 
of America. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins} announced his con- 
viction regarding the purpose and the basis of a protective 
tariff; that is to say, if the difference can be ascertained be- 
tween the cost of the production of a given article abroad and 


its cost at home, that difference should furnish the standard 
of legislative procedure. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Nucent] took occasion at that time to say—and it is true— 
that the disturbed industrial conditions of the world are such 
that it is now impossible to ascertain that cost; and I do not 
know of a more eloquent reason for defeating this bill than 
that fact; for we are legislating in the dark, in defiance of 
every principle of scientific revenue laws and without regard 
to fundamentals, information concerning which ought to be 
demanded before the precedent is established in this country 
of substituting embargoes for protective tariffs. 

We know, Mr. President, that there is no considerable pro- 
duction at present in Germany, all statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and we had a great many such statements be- 
fore our committee, to which I will refer hereafter. 

Let me say just here, lest I overlook it, that immediately 
after the war England and France both laid embargoes upon 
the importation of German dyes into their borders, believing, as 
is asserted here, that Germany was possessed of a vast amount 
of dyes manufactured during the war and intended to flood 
those countries at its close. Both of those nations have re- 
pealed their embargo laws, in the vain effort to secure a needed 
supply of dyes; and Germany, instead of having an enormous 
accumulation of 250,000 tons—that being the maximum figure 
according to the assertions before us—has only 22,000 tons, or 
8,000 tons less than the amount of our importations before the 
war. 

Perhaps I might as well state here as anywhere that the dye 
manufacturers of the United States have an enormously in- 
creased protection since our enactment of the law of 1916 
through the Government confiscation of all German dye patents 
now the property of the United States and transferred to the 
American Chentical Institute under act of Congress, where they 
are available to the dye manufacturers, and the royalty upon 
which German dyes would have to meet if they came here 
manufactured under those patents which we own. The extent 
of that protection I do not pretend to determine, but that it is 
very considerable is evidence by the fact that Gernrany went 
to the expense of registering them; and there are more than 
4,000 of them in the Patent Office at Washington. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
a little more fully how that protection arises? I do not get 
the idea exactly in my mind. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is very simple. If the Senator is the 
owner of a patent upon some useful article I must either buy 
the patent, the right to work under it, or pay him a royalty— 
one or the other—or I am guilty of infringement, and, if so, the 
courts will prevent my manufacturing it at all. So the intro- 
duction into this country of a German dye covered by a patent, 
once theirs, but now ours, can be excluded as infringing that 
patent, or it can be made to pay the royalty set by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Institute. It is perfectly simple. That is what 
patents are for; and sometimes they are more complete in their 
protection of a given article than a tariff applying to it. So 
these gentlemen have not only the tariff which they demanded 
and which they said was sufficient, but, in addition to that, the 
benefit of the identical patents which must be utilized by Ger- 
many as a competitor. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Does that mean that if German dyes are 
brought to this country at this time they are required not only 
to pay the tariff which is levied by the Government but to pay 
to the Chemical Institute a royalty? 

Mr. THOMAS. If they have set a royalty, yes; otherwise 
they can be excluded as infringements of our patent rights. 

The manufacturers of American dyes were not particularly 
keen to recognize that situation. Of course, they could not 
deny it, but they yet contended that it was insufficient. In fact, 
everything is insufficient except the theory of prohibition. 

If I am correct as to that, let us see the extent—and I shall 
touch upon this subject very briefly—to which we are abso- 
lutely dependent upon dyestuffs or coal-tar products for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The most deadly gas manufactured by American chemists, 
whatever its constituents may have been—and I do not know— 
according to my information is composed of elements for 
which we are not at all dependent upon coal-tar products. 
During the war a very able and competent gentleman, a self- 
educated chemist, a very successful man of affairs, who worked, 
for the Government by day and by night from April, 1917, until 
November, 1918, at a dollar a year, which he neyer got, who 
maintained in this city a staff of assistants at his own expense, 
evolved from one of the commonest elements of nature an ex- 
plosive far more deadly than T. N. T. and capable of produc- 
tion at trifling cost. He secured tests of this explosive and, 
they were eminently satisfactory—se satisfactory, indeed, that 
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the doubting were not only convinced but entertained other 
doubts as to the ability of modern American ordnance to stand 
up under the terrific impact of the explosive, and he tested that 
satisfactorily; and while the authorities were passing him 
from one bureau to another in this infinite and everlasting 
Washington play of “pass the buck” the war ended. Of 
course, he has not disclosed and will not disclose his invention, 
‘but in the unfortunate event of another war I venture the 
prediction that his discovery will make present explosives 
largely obsolete, both because of the intricacy of their manu- 
facture and the cost of their production and the inferior quality 
‘of the material. 

One of the most intelligent witnesses before the committee 
was Mr. Wood, who went into this subject at length. On page 
262 of the Senate hearings he says: 

At the beginning of the war the American dye in was ad- 
‚mittedly of small proportions and of exceedingly narrow development. 
The manufacture of intermediates was upon so small a scale t it 
could hardly be classed as a distinct industry, 

He refers now to August of 1915. 


And it must be remembered that for A e it is the pro- 
duction of intermediates, rather than of finis ‘es, that is important. 
Notwithstanding this situation of chemical unpreparedness the out- 
standing fact relating to the supply of war m ns is that there 
was never at any time any lack of explosives. 
That is a very broad statement. 


Indeed, losives were almost the o 
which we had quantity production almost 
which there was never any shortage. 

Can it be said, in the face of this unqualified and uncontra- 
dicted statement, that we are dependent upon a dye industry 
‘for explosives? There is no dye industry in Russia, or if there 
it is the only industry, except butchery, that is conducted 
‘there; and yet they seem to haye all the explosives they need 
‘and a great deal more than they deserve. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. I ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
most powerful explosives of which we have any knowledge at 
this time, to wit, picric acid and T. N. T., are by-products de- 
rived from the manufacture of dyes and were discovered as 
such? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the Senator is hardly correct. They are 
not by-products of the manufacture of dyes; as I remember, but 
they are by-products of the intermediates, of which dyes are 
also 


Mr. NUGENT. If the Senator will pardon me again, it 
developed at the hearings that picric acid is manufactured 
from precisely the same materials and by the same process up 
to the final step as is the dye commonly known as sulphur 
black. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 

Mr. NUGENT. And that T. N. T. is a by-product found in 
the manufacture of certain other dyestuffs, 

Mr. THOMAS. In a sense they are by-products, because they 
are a part of the intermediates which are used. We manu- 
factured T. N. T., although our dye industry was comparatively 
small, but we used the same intermediate for its production. Of 
course, the highly organized dye industry promotes the rapid 
production of T. N. T.; there is no doubt about that; but our 
chemists can make T. N. T. without making dyes. That is my 
proposition, and I think the testimony bears it out. 

But I continue reading from Mr. Wood: 

Reference has been made to the fact that for two years we were not 
at war. I admit that that is true, but also there is the fact that not 
only were our powder and high explosive needs fully supplied but at 
the same time great quantities of the former were provided for the 
Allies. Of no other kinds of munitions was this true. 

There is another significant proposition—that although we 
had no dye industry during the two years of the war before we 
entered it, we had no difficulty in supplying the Allies, under 
American contracts, with all the explosives that they needed. 


If this record was made with practically no existing dye industry 
to begin with, there need be no fear for the future. 

In making this statement all credit is accorded to the marvelous 
enterprise and energy of those engaged in this business. Knowledge of 
what was accomplished under unfavorable circumstances is an assur- 
ance for what can be done in the future, with the advantage of greater 
facilities and larger experience. 

Nor can it be overlooked that the United States will, in any case, 
have a much greater supply of the raw materials out of which explo- 
sives and the noxious gases now used in war are made than any o 
country; a supply so large that we shall unquestionably export abroad 


important munitions of 
m the beginning and of 


great amounts of these basic materials, 
Mr. Wood continues: 


The intimate relation of poison-gas production to the manufacture of 
dyes has also been referred to. Officers of the Army, Navy, and other 
Government officials haye been called by the dye interests. But their 


testimony was only as to the 3 of noxious gases in warfare 
and the valne of a dye industry furthering the production of these 
gases and the development of new varieties. Nothing in the testimony 
of these officers affords the slightest support for the contention that a 
ponos of embargo and licensing is necessary to protect and deyelop the 
omestle manufacture of dyes. š 

And the witness proceeds, either here or in another connec- 
tion, to state that a very great portion of the noxious gases 
turned out by the American Government during the war for 
military purposes were made without any reference to the 
dye industry. He quotes from Gen. Sibert upon that proposition, 
who says: 

yah | after the United States entered the war, and under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Manning, Director of the Burean of es, there was 
authorized and called together a group of chemists unequaled in the 
history of the world 

That is what I referred to a few moments ago, and I want 
to emphasize it— 

after the United States entered the war, and under the 

p of Mr. Manning, Director of the Bureau of Mines, there was 
authorized and called together a group of chemists unequaled in the 
history of the world in numbers and ability to take up the search for 


new and powerful ee. 
It (the United States) had developed a production in poison 


gases 
not only in every case greater than any other nation in the world, 
but in nearly all cases a production equal to or greater than all the 
other and the enemy put together. 


[At this point Mr, THOMAS yielded the floor for the day.] 
Tuesday, May 4, 1920. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, upon adjournment yesterday 
I was considering the contention urged in support of the bill 
regarding the creation of an efficient corps of synthetic chem- 
ists, and I endeavored to show that we not only had in this 
country a large corps of chemists possessed of the highest 
qualifications, and assembled in many cases under the employ- 
ment of the large industrial concerns of the country, but that 
when the need for chemical work of the highest character was 
demanded by the exigencies of the war such a body of sci- 
entific men were assembled without difficulty and measured up 
to all the requirements of the country. 

I do not know that it is necessary to pursue that feature of, 
the discussion any further, although it might be developed in- 
definitely, since every division of manufacture in these days 
of high specialization more and more demands the services of 
analytical and synthetic chemists, which naturally stimulates 
the adoption of that profession by an increasing number of men 
and women and which does away with the necessity of depend- 
ing upon any particular industry for the supply. It would 
be as logical to contend that the automobile industry of the 
United States should be further protected by an increase of 
the duties upon American-made automobiles, supplemented by 
an embargo upon the importation of those of foreign manufac- 
ture, in order to develop a greater and more efficient supply of 
mechanical engineers, as to contend that such legislation is 
needed for the production of American synthetic chemists. Of 
course, the industry, like all others, naturally tends toward 
efficiency, and therefore to the increase of efficiency through 
experience of those engaged in the chemical division of that 
industry. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hannis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to ask the Senator from Colorado if 
he does not believe that the efficiency of the chemists who were 
assembled at the time we entered the war was due in very 
large measure to the fact that for a period of nearly three 
years prior to that time large numbers of those men had been 
engaged in the manufacture of high explosives, in research work 
in the dye industry, and in other chemical establishments in the 
country? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think there is no doubt about that. Of 
course, the development of the chemist is progressive, and I 
have not a particle of doubt that the enormous demand made 
by the Allies before our entrance into the war for munitions 
of all kinds and for equipment of every description placed 
American manufacturers upon their mettle and developed the 
chemical side of the business as it deyeloped the other sides. 
But the dye industry furnished only a very small proportion, and 
that proportion of a technical character. That necessarily must 
be so, in view of the comparatively recent development of dye 
manufacture, which, however, was dependent in its inception not 
upon chemists who had received their education and deyelop- 
ment in Germany, but American chemists. 

I may say to my friend, who was not a Member of this body 
at that time, that when the hearings were held in 1916 during 
the framing of the revenue bill of that year the dye men did not 
intimate to us—or, if they did, I do not remember it—that there 
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was any lack of chemists in the United States for the develop- 
ment of that industry. On the contrary, they assured us that 
they had everything except duties to protect them after the 
war, to enable them to enter into this business, develop it, 
and defy all competition of a foreign character, however well 
organized and efficient it might be. No, Mr. President, this is 
an afterthought, the outgrowth of the intimate connection of 
the American Chemical Institute—I think that is the correct 
name of it—with this industry, and because unusual arguments 
and conditions were very properly supposed to be necessary to 
justify the enactment of such extraordinary legislation as is here 
proposed. 

This personal interest has magnified yery greatly the impor- 

tance of the dye industry as a war industry. I do not by that 
statement deny for a moment that it is important, but to give 
to it that importance which makes it absolutely essential to the 
preservation of the country in the event of another military 
crisis is not warranted by the facts. When I say that, I base 
the assertion upon the admissions and statements of the pro- 
ponents of this bill. One of the ablest representatives of the 
dye industry of the United States, who has been identified with 
it from its inception, a man of splendid education, himself a 
scientific man of no mean order, Dr. Hesse, one of the men who 
presented the case of the dye men before the committee in 1916, 
one of those advocating the bill now under discussion, and par- 
ticularly advocating what was originally its licensing but what 
now is its embargo feature, one of the foremost technical men 
on dyestuffs in the world, delivered an address in Philadelphia, 
before the Franklin Institute, a short time prior to the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, and, in all probability, 
what he said was without reference to the question of legislation 
affecting dyestuffs. The Franklin Institute is a chemical society. 
In that address Dr. Hesse made what I think is one of the 
strongest arguments that can be offered against a licensing 
system, notwithstanding his approval of that system. I read 
from the hearings, beginning at page 264, an extract from that 
;address. This extract relates to the subject of preparedness. 
Dr. Hesse says: 
* To rticularize: In the explosives industry the coal-tar portion is 
very simple; the testing out of new products very complex and detailed ; 
hence the invention, development, and manufacture of losives from 
coal-tar materials is properly wholly an affair of the explosives industry. 
so highly and efficiently productive and progressive with us, and not of 
the etill-to-be-created dye industry. 

In other words, the manufacture of explosives from coal-tar 
products is a developed industry and goes on regardless of the 
existence of the coal-tar industry. Dr. Hesse continues: 

The invention, development, and distribution of photographic chemi- 
cals properly belongs to the photographic industry, now and for a long 
time past so well developed with us, and their manufacture belongs to 
our well-developed organic and fine chemical industry and not to the 
infant dye industry. 

Photographie material, in large part, is a development of the 
coal-tar industry, and it has its development independently of 
that industry, although many of the materials are included in 
this bill. In fact, all products of coal tar, except certain lines 
of perfumery, I think, are covered by the bill. It is very natural 
ibat when a particular interest developed from a certain line 
of materials seeks protection, all other interests developed from 
the same material will seek the same protection. Dr. Hesse 
further says: 

The discovery of new synthetic remedies is properly the function of 
the many medical institutes and schools of research in this country; 
they can be manufactured by our organic and fine chemical industry, 
hel out by our large pharmaceutical factories, and distributed by the 
latter; synthetic flavors and mes have for years been successfull 
made here at a number of establishments, and they have also conducte 
much of the research in this field; there is no reason, compelling or 
otherwise, why the struggling dye makers should share their work. 

Yet much of the argument before the committee in support 
of the pending bill was devoted to what I may term its medical 
side, its perfumery side, its photographic side; all of which, 
according to this eminent authority, are not only not dependent 
upon dyestuff manufacture but exist and have flourished in this 
country without regard to that industry. 

In the manufacture of toxic and like gases for military purposes, 
whose invention and development ws tere to the Chemical Warfare Sery- 
ice, the largest single material involved, and at the same time the one 
most dificuit to transport, is chlorine, which in 1914 was normally 
made in 23 different facteries in this country, and in an amount ap- 
proximating 65,000 tons annually, while during the war we made a 
total of but 12,000 tons of toxic-gas war materials; their manufacture, 
therefore, should be linked up with our going chlorine industry. 

Here the doctor eliminates from the dye industry still another 
important branch of the military service, and expressly declares 
that it should be “linked up” with a distinct line of manufac- 
tures; but the witnesses again told us that unless they could 
secure from Congress the increased tariff plus a license or em- 
bargo system the needs of the Nation for gas in any time of 
future crisis could not be supplied. I read again: 


The coal-tar materials needed in any or all of these arts of peace are, 
ced ful quan- 


without in =r way callin 
tal requirement be g under 300 tons per year, 
of these important collateral developments we have Rndustrial points of 
attachment and Pona of long and firmly established competitive abil- 
232 T 
future with us is by no means established i aid aks, 

Bear in mind, that the good doctor here is talking to chemists 
and not to dye manufacturers. He is emphasizing the impor- 
tance of chemists to the country by calling attention to what 
they have accomplished in the preparation and supplying of 
war material, medicines, photographic material, and of flavors 
and perfumeries, notwithstanding the practical absence of a 
dye industry in America. 

I read again: 

I am thoroughly convinced that no one can serious! 
Other industrien in’ the highest peseldie ante af Meare 11 be thene 
will, whether we have a dye 8 or not S k ret 

Language could not be more emphatic— 

That we should have our own suppl 
having a domestice dye industry. r e oniy 5 ieee: 
clusively and beyond question. 

That is the only reason, Mr. President, why we should have 
a dye industry, because we should produce those articles our- 
selves, so that in the event we can not obtain them, even tempo- 
rarily, from other sources, we shall be able to supply the needs 
of our textile and leather manufacturers notwithstanding. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT, I desire to ask the Senator if it is not a fact 
that the National Association of Chemists, which was addressed 
by Dr. Hesse, adopted a series of resolutions advocating the 
enactment of what was then known as the Longworth bill, be- 
ing House bill 8078, which the Senate committee modified and 
amended and reported to the Senate in the shape in which it 
now is? I should like to ask the Senator, further, if it is not 
also true that this year the National Association of Chemists, 
made up of about 14,000 members, at their meeting held at 
Los Angeles, I think, again indorsed the pending measure and 
requested its passage? 

Mr. THOMAS, Oh, yes. There is no doubt about that. 
Every dye industry in the country has done the same thing. A 
great many chambers of commerce throughout the country have 
done the same thing. A great many other business associations 
have done the same thing. That is true of every bill of any 
importance that Congress considers, and especially since the 
war. It will continue to be true of our legislation, because 
propaganda is more and more relied upon for the enactment or 
defeat of measures of public legislation. That is no reflection 
upon the Chemical Institute, but the fact does not and can not 
in the slightest degree either impugn or impeach the state- 
ments made by Dr. Hesse before one chemical association in 
this country. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. Would not the adoption of those resolutions 
have a tendency to indicate to the mind of the Senator that the 
chemists addressed by Dr. Hesse were not particularly im- 
pressed with the correctness of all of the statements made by 
him during the course of that address? 

Mr. THOMAS. It would be strange if the remarks of the 
doctor to a large gathering of men should be universally ac- 
cepted. It would be remarkable if any organization or any 
assembly of men, technical or otherwise, should give assent to 
everything brought to their attention. I think in all prob- 
ability that was the case here; but up to this time no man 
of them has questioned a single fact which Dr. Hesse there 
brought to the attention of that meeting. I go further: No 
man acquainted with the chemical development in the United 
States in the last 30 or 40 years can question it, 

A little while ago I received a very strong appeal from an- 
other association, composed of experienced gentlemen, good 
citizens, well informed, absolutely sincere, requesting my sup- 
port of a measure now pending in Congress, the enactment of 
which would add 50 per cent to all of the public and private 
indebtedness of the United States. These gentlemen represent 
the industry to which the bill relates, and are, therefore, anx- 
ious to see its enactment. I question if that feature of the 
measure has been called to their attention. I question if many 
of the features of this measure have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Chemical Association. 

It is a great deal easier to respond affirmatively to a re- 
quest, and particularly one which merely requires the enact- 
ment of a resolution or the signing of a petition, than to refuse. 


or for long take 
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While I do not pretend to any particular knowledge of chem- 
istry, I do believe that I could take this bill, together with the 
hearings had upon it, and sit down with the average American 
chemist and at least inspire him with grave doubt of the ex- 
pediency of the enactment of this measure; and I think that is 
particularly true of its licensing or embargo feature, whose 
consequences, once the precedent has been established in legis- 
lation, seem to me to be of the most sinister character. I will 
venture the assertion that practically the only thought behind 
the petition to which my attention has been called has been as 
to its immediate effect in favor of the particular industry, 
and that its character as a piece of comprehensive legislation 
has not received very serious consideration. They are an 
intelligent and a splendid body of men. There are no higher 
specimens of American citizenship anywhere than the men 
who are engaged in the pursuit of that great profession, none 
who are more thoroughly devoted as Americans to the welfare 
of this country, none who are doing more to promote its ma- 
terial and political progress. Like busy men everywhere, they 
have not the time to study problems of legislation, which we 
have been commissioned to do, and which we must do in our 
legislative capacity if we are to acquit ourselves with satis- 
faction either to our own consciences or to the constituencies 
we represent. Hence we must take into consideration not only 
the immediate object sought to be subserved, but the result- 
ing consequences of what we do. We must consider not only 
one interest, and particularly the interest involved, but the 
interest of the general public, and the interests of the future; 
und when a man like Dr. Hesse addresses his own kind upon 
their own profession, and wholly without regard to any specific 
item of proposed legislation, we can accept what he says with- 
out qualification, for his statements and his conclusions are 
presumably unbiased by the intrusion of any specific interest 
upon his consciousness. 

So when we discover from that high source that the dye 
industry is intimately associated with but not at all essential 
to the manufacture of war munitions, medicines, photographic 
materials, flavors, and perfumery, we must take with many 
qualifications the assertion that the dye industry has been 
singled out as a subject of special and unusual favors, and 
ascertain, if we can, what the true reason behind this in- 
sistent demand for legislation is. 

I said yesterday that if the present protection was not suf- 
ficient it was due to no fault of Congress, but was entirely 
because the beneficiaries of the existing legislation either did 
not know what they were talking about or deceived us. I 
do not think they were ignorant, nor do I think that they in- 
tended for a moment to deceive the committee. I am, therefore, 
disposed to accept their present explanation with a good deal 
of skepticism, and particularly when I reflect that the com- 
mittee was not supplied with information regarding the profits 
which have been realized by this industry between 1916 and the 
present time. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is referring, of course, to the 
testimony adduced before the committees in 1916, when the 
present tariff was put on and when the interested parties 
asserted that that was all they needed or ever would need. 
Does the Senator Intend at any time in the course of his dis- 
cussion to dwell upon the fact that those duties never have been 
given any trial, because of the conditions which have sur- 
rounded the industry in the meantime? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. I may say now that some of us 
suggested to these gentlemen that the war furnished them the 
most absolute protection; that the existing hostilities, a part of 
which was the British embargo, through its blockade of all 
exports from Germany, furnished a protection which was pro- 
hibitive; hence the need for a tariff under such conditions was 
not perceptible. That was conceded; but they said: “ The war 
will not last always; at least, we hope it will not. Germany 
may win”; and I may say that in the summer of 1916 no man 
dared to more than hope in his heart of hearts that Germany 
would be beaten. They wanted to make postwar provision, 
and make it in ample season, for their protection; so they said: 
“Give it to us now. We are giving you the best of reasons 
why we should have it now. It is the need hereafter. Those 
you concede, The law can not be effective during the war, but 
if it is passed now it would become instantly operative once 
the war shall have been over, and under these rates which we 
have carefully prepared and now present, we can take care of 
this industry, whatever the result of the war may be.” ‘That 
is what they said. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Is it not a fact that the only dyestuffs which 
have come into the country under the new tariff, as provided 
by the legislation of 1916, have been wholly negligible in quan- 
tity, consisting chiefly of those cargoes brought over by the 
Deutschland and such small quantities as have been admitted 
by license in the last few months? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am quite sure the Deutschland cargo pre- 
ceded the enactment of that law. Very few dyestuffs, if any, 
have been received by way of imports since the end of the war. 
I intend to elaborate that feature of the discussion later on. 

Mr. NUGENT, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. I may say 
now, however, that there have been no material shipments of 
dyes into this country for the very good reason that the exist- 
ing supply, about which we have heard so much, is very largely 
a phantom; it does not exist either in Germany or outside of 
Germany, except in the heated imaginations of a few interested 
parties, who willingly accept, if, indeed, they do not inspire, 
rumors of vast quantities of these chemicals hidden away in 
Germany and in neighboring countries and only awaiting an 
opportunity to flood the market. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NUGENT. I ask the Senator if it is not true, as dis- 
closed by the testimony taken in the hearings, that after several 
years of experimental work and the expenditure of large sums 
of money in that work, the finer dyes, the more delicate tints, 
are not yet being produced in this country? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is true, Mr. President. This in- 
dustry can not spring into existence full fledged, like Minerva 
from the head of Jupiter. It is a matter of development, and 
as a consequence it can not be expected that by this time it 
shall have fully overtaken all phases of the dye industry and 
made itself competent to produce anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection, Mr. President, it might be 
well to state that at no time have manufacturers in France or 
England or other countries undertaken to make those delicate 
dyes, and I have understood that the reason for that has been 
because the quantities of them used in the world are not large 
enough to make it profitable to have manufactures of that 
class of dyes in all parts of the world; but in the past one 
country manufacturing them, even in limited quantity, has 
furnished all that has been wanted by the world. I suppose 
the same policy, more than likely, will be followed in the future, 
although I will say that there is an endeavor on the part of 
American manufacturers to manufacture those delicate colors, 
and it may be that America can produce enough of them. How- 
ever, there is not any question but that in the past one country 
has manufactured these delicate colors so as to furnish the 
trade of the world. 

Mr. MOSES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I address this question to the 
Senator from Utah. Are we to assume that the theory of the 
bill is based upon securing the maximum of protection which is 
required by the delicate dye which is used in small quantities, 
to be extended through the whole list, so that the great protec- 
tion which will be required for the production of the small quan- 
tity of dye will go through all the colors produced by the Ameri- 
ean dye maker, without any attempt to equalize the protection 
through the list, and so that under this measure there will be 
applied to sulphur black, for instance, which is readily produced 
and which may be produced by the ton with a simple apparatus, 
and is being produced in many mills, where they have set up 
their own laboratories for it, the same degree of protection that 
will be applied to the fine, delicate shades, of which only a few 
pounds are used? 

Mr. SMOOT. A provision of the bill would allow such a thing, 
although I do not believe it would be administered in that way. 
However, there is not any question but that testimony was giyen 
before the committee showing that in regard to some of these 
particular dyes a rate of duty of 2,000 per cent would not yield 
protection to the American manufacturer. 

Mr. THOMAS. The House bill, as it came to the Senate, 
sought to do the identical thing involved in the inquiry of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], because it increased 
the prevailing duties, both ad valorem and specific, by an average 
of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield further to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
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Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I have been unable, I will say to the Senator, to 
convince myself, from a reading of the Senate committee bill, 
that such would not result under it. While, as the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] says, there is a remote chance that in the 
administration of the measure we might not produce that result, 
certainly the bill as it stands makes it possible, and I can not be- 
lieve that, inasmuch as this simply involves a question of argu- 
ment before commissioners, and all that sort of thing, we will 
not reach that result. 

Mr. THOMAS. However that may be, we are continuing the 
duties demanded in the first instance, and they apply to from 
85 to 90 per cent of American consumption, so that even under 
the Senate rates, which the House may or may not accept once 
this bill goes to conference, this 90 per cent reduction is en- 
joying the benefits of the highest duties ever given to the dye 
industry. 

Let us see what was said—and I shall refer to but very few 
extracts—to the various committees of Congress upon this 
subject when from time to time it came up for consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, is the Senator about to refer 
to what was said in 1916, or does he intend to go back into the 
earlier hearings in 1909, which have been flaunted in our faces 
as showing a particularly reprehensible course of conduct on 
the part of the dye consumer? If the Senator could institute 
n comparison between what the dye maker admitted in 1916, 
and what the dye maker now demands from us—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I intend to begin with 1882. 

Mr. MOSES. I am glad to know that the survey which the 
Senator purposes ranges over a much longer period than that 
which I suggested. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. It is because the résumé or representation 
which appears in this volume of Senate hearings begins at that 
date. 

At that time Mr. James Hendrick, president of the Albany 
Aniline & Chemical Works, said: 

In that case I think 35 per cent would be about a fair rate. 
we could live if it were fixed at that figure. 

I suppose this gentleman then had reference to the particular 
branch of the dye industry he represented. He continued: 

The specific duties I believe in because they are easily collectible, 
and men haye no disposition to be dishonst, but with ad valorem duties 
the temptation to fraud is greater. 

At that time Mr. V. G. Blolde, representing the American 
Aniline Works of Parkersburg, W. Va., said: 

There is no reason whatever why, within 10 years, or even a much 
shorter period of time, if we are only able to avail ourselves, by means 
of a liberal protection, of our domestic wealth in crude material, all 
other coal-tar colors should not be in the same position. 

The kind of protection to which he was referring was that 
of tariff duties, and he advocated as sufficient rates in specific 
form that had an ad valorem equivalent of 25 to 333 per cent. 

Mr. Schoellkopf, who is still, I think, in the dye industry, the 
head and front of the National Aniline Co., then said: 

We must haye an absolute protection, and this can be realized only 
by a specific duty. I would suggest the raising of the specifie duty 
25 to 50 cents r pound and dropping the ad valorem altogether. 
gen Dai enable manufacturers to compete with foreign manu- 
ac . . 


I think 
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I suggest this high duty in order to give the home manufacturers 
n start. After 5 or 10 years it would not matter if the duty were 
taken off; but we must have a large protection to enable us to 
Start. ens 

I may parenthetically observe, Mr, President, that such was 
the reasoning of the witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee in 1916, that “once give us the start, once enable us to 
establish the industry, once let us reach an 80 per cent con- 
sumption, and then you can reduce your specifie duties pro- 
portionately so as to relieve the consuming public of all excess 
protection.” 

Mr. George C. Tichenor, special agent of the Treasury De- 
partment, said: 

I am convinced that it would be’ advisable to retain the specific 
feature with an ad valorem rate sufficient only to serve as an equalizer, 
and not to exceed 15 per cent. I have thought that 25 cents per pound 
and 15 per cent ad valorem would be as high a rate as could be asked 
for purposes of protection, 

We now come to 1888, the year of the Mills bill, at which 
time great attention was paid to the subject of a protective 
tariff, so much so that the campaign of that year was made 
almost entirely upon a tariff issue, resulting in the election of 
Gen. Harrison and the defeat of Mr. Cleveland. 

After a time there appeared the joint statement of the Albany 
Aniline Co., Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Co., Heller & Merz, 
Hudson River Aniline Color Works recommending duties in two 
classes, class 1, referring to alizarin colors, and class 2, referring 
to nonalizarin colors. Upon the first class 25 per cent ad 


yalorem and 10 cents per pound gross weight and upon the 
second class 25 per cent ad valorem and 25 cents per pound 
gross weight were advocated, upon the theory of sufficiency. 

In 1896 and 1897 Mr. Schoellkopf advocated a duty of 85 per 
cent ad valorem on “ coal-tar products of every description, not 
specially exempted by name,” and crudes and intermediates to 
be continued on the free list. And a paper submitted by him, 
jointly signed by his own company, Heller & Merz Co., and the 
ad a River Aniline Color Works, concluded with the state- 
ment: 

We feel confident that the slight increase asked for, which makes the 
rate what it was under the tariff net of 1883 and 1890, will enable 
us, with the experience we have gained under adverse circumstances, 
and with the great progress in scientific chemistry, to successfully 
com os against the imported goods and in time supply the home 

In 1908, at a hearing of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Schoellkopf, representing his own company and the Heller & 
Merz Co., presented a brief requesting that the duties “ on colors 
and dyes be increased from 30 to 40 per cent ad valorem and 
that all coal-tar products not colors or dyes used in the manu- 
facture of these dyes be placed on the free list.” The brief 
further stated: 

In submitting this request we do so with the understanding that 
it is the intention of Congress so to adjust import duties as to give 
the domestic manufacturer adequate protection against his foreign rival. 

Congressman Hill, of Connecticut, a most eminent Member 
of the House, an ardent advocate of protection and a very use- 
ful man in public life, in a speech in 1912, February 20, said 
that when three years previously the great chemists of the 
country said in the public hearings: 

“Tf you will give us an advance of 5 per cent on the finished prod- 
ucts of coal tar, we will develop that industry in this country, provided 
ato ore the first derivatives or raw materials for our products on the 

We decided to do that and raised the duty from 30 to 35 per cent. 
The bill went over to the Senate, and the Senate put the duty back to 
30 per cent, » 

In 1915 Mr. I. F. Stone, in an address delivered September 
22 of that year before the National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, quoted with approval the opinion of Dr. Hesse that 
the rates in effect from 1880 to 1883 gave ample protection 
to the industry,” and added his own opinion that the rates then 
(1915) recommended by the American Chemical Society, viz, 
35 per cent ad valorem and 7} cents specific, would not be 
yery far out of proportion to the 1880 rates, considering the 
differences in methods and costs then and now.” 

Mr. Stone continued: 

There exists a difference of opinion as to whether any advantage 
would result if the patent laws required manufacture in the United 
States. But I think it is not disputed that such a requirement could 
be framed that would assure a considerable development of the produc- 
tion in this country of colors hereafter patented. Great Britain seems 
to have accomplished something in that direction prior to the war. 

That résumé brings us down to the important year of 1916, 
when for the first time in American protective tariff legislation 
the dye industry was given what it demanded. 

In that year the New York section of the American Chemical 
Society appointed a select committee to make a study of the 
legislation necessary for this purpose and to protect the rapidly 
developing dye industry and to assure its continued progress 
under satisfactory conditions after the war. They recognized 
the fact of the establishment under war conditions of the indus- 
try which needed no protection, as I have heretofore stated, but 
which did require antecedent legislation in order to enable the 
new industry to survive the shock of postwar competition. 

This committee was composed of Bernard C. Hesse, J. B. F. 
Herreshoff, I. F. Stone, J. Merritt Matthews, H. A. Metz, D. W. 
Jayne, and Allen Rogers. 

After a thorough study of the subject, this committee recom- 
mended on intermediates 15 per cent ad valorem and 8} cents 
per pound specific; on finished dyes, 30 per cent ad valorem 
and 73 cents per pound specific. 

On January 7, 1916, in a letter to Hon. E. J. Hill, of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the committee said it was “ their expec- 
tation that as the result of such duties a complete, self-contained, 
and independent coal-tar chemical and dye industry will eventu- 
ally result in the United States.” 

This statement, Mr. President, emanates from the representa- 
tives of the Chemical Society of that time, and presumably the 
foremost men of that society, which would necessarily include 
Dr. Hesse. 

The letter containing that assurance was presumably prepared 
after careful thought and after the fullest deliberation, and 
doubtless, too, after conference with those more directly con- 
nected with the practical side of the industry. 


1920. 
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I am reading from the testimony of Mr. Wood, one of the best 
informed men who appeared before our committee, who com- 
ments upon this letter as follows: 

The aes changes in the general situation that have occurred since 
the committee made this statement are a weakening of Germany’s 
economic condition by the cost and wastage of three years more of 
war and the great strengthening of the American dye industry through 
added experience, and the great profits earned which have made it 
possible to write off much of the plant cost, and to accumulate in addi- 
tion large reserve funds, £ 

I think I have said enough or have read enough to substantiate 
my assertion concerning the rates of duty embodied in the act 
of 1916. The statement of Mr. Wood is a very significant one, 
and it refers to conditions which I shall afterwards discuss. 

I merely pause here to make the reflection that the changes 
which Mr. Wood emphasizes make the rates of duty already 
existing much more ample than otherwise. The depletion of 
Germany's resources and the breaking up of her industrial 
system, plus the enormous profits of the American manufac- 
turers, necessarily strengthens the position of the latter and, 
under the existing tariff, gives them an impregnable hold upon 
the dye industry not only of the United States but, perhaps, of 
the world. 

Mr. Wood calls attention to a prospectus issued for the sale 
of certain stock of the National Aniline & Chemical Co. in 
support of his assertion regarding the prosperous condition of 
the industry. 

In this statement it is shown that the company had plant and 
tangible assets of “ more than $18,000,000,” against which it is 
stated that there has been especially reserved for depreciation 
and obsolesence out of earnings of 18 months $8,000,000, reduc- 
ing the net book value of the fixed assets to approximately 
$10,000,000. The New York Sun on December 2 in its financial 
news had a report regarding this company in which it stated 
that the earnings for the present year are more satisfactory 
than during the year 1918, which, if true, would seem to enable 
the company to further reduce the plant investment of $10,- 
000,000 by another $8,000,000, so that very early after the 1st 
of January we may reasonably expect that a plant cost of 
$18,000,000 will have been reduced to $2,000,000, which cer- 
tainly is far less than the cost of replacement. 

That is hardly an infant industry as the term is generally 
understood. 

Referring again to the alleged interdependence of the muni- 
tions industry upon the dye industry, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that the by-products of the coking industry pre- 
ceded the dye industry back of 1916 by several years. I now 
quote from Mr. Wigglesworth, another very estimable gentle- 
man, well posted upon this subject, and one of the principal 
witnesses for the bill before the committee. In a letter to the 
commissioner of corporations dated January 2, 1915, Mr. Wig- 
glesworth said: 

The total production: of coke in the United States in 1913 was nearly 
twice as much as that. of Germany, and it is only a question of time 
when all the by-products resulting from the distillation of coal and 
the production of coke must be recoyered and their utmost value ob- 
tained or the steel industry will be unable to maintain its su remacy 
against the competition of countries that operate more economically in 
that respect. 

I am now reading from Mr. Wood, who continues: 


The introduction of the by-product coke oven in this country pre- 
ceded the war, and has no connection whatever with the demand for 
1 for the manufacture of dyestuffs on a large scale, because 
the dyestuff business was of little magnitude and the manufacture 
of intermediates almost nonexistent when these ovens were being 
extensively installed. The replacement of the old-fashioned beehive 
ovens by modern by-product ovens had been begun in earnest probabl. 
five years before the beginning of the war. The change was proceed. 
ing on an extensive scale when the war began in 1914. Several of 
the large steel companies had experimented with the different types. 

Some of the first installations were not satisfactory, and had been 
replaced with others of different design. Before 1914 it had become 
evident that -a general substitution of ovens which would save the 
by-products, in place of the wasteful beehive type, was inevitable, The 
necessities of war merely accelerated the substitution. It would have 
gone on, although at not quite as rapid a rate, irrespective of the war 
or the dye industry. 


It is not true, Mr. President, that the development of the by- 
products of coal tar in America synchronized with the estab- 
lishment of the dye industry in 1916. One would imagine from 
listening to the discussion of this subject, and particularly be- 
fore the committee, that until these gentlemen established their 
industry all of the by-products of coal tar in this country were 
wasted, and that it was due to their enterprise and their 
patriotism that the attention of industrial America was di- 
rected to this great source of wealth, of which it at once 
began to avail itself. If that were true, it would be a very 
strong—perhaps an unanswerable—argument to some minds of 
the need for giving the benefit of the doubt to this interest in 
all matters of proposed legislation for its protection and deyel- 
opment; but it is not true. The dye industry has no more 


right to claim credit for the development of the coal-tar by- 
product industry in the United States than it has to claim 
credit for the adoption of the Constitution. 

Its importance had long before that time attracted attention; 
as stated by Mr. Wigglesworth, the need on the part of the great 
steel manufacturing concerns to save the further waste of this 
immensely valuable by-product if they were to retain their 
Supremacy in the steel manufacturing world was driving them 
to it, and, of course, would have continued had the dye in- 
dustry of America never been heard of. I continue the state- 
ment of Mr. Wood on page 237: 


The by-products of the distillation of coal for coke that go to the 


dyestuff industry are only a fraction of the total 1 I am 
not able to tell you what that fraction is, but I asked the gentleman 
what it was. He 


who testified before you, Mr. Bust. some time a 
was not ars to say exactly. asked him if it was 10 per cent; 
he thought it would be over 10. There was some discussion as to 
whether it would reach 20 per cent; he did not think it would. But 
the total consumption of the coke by-products used in the manufac- 
ture of these intermediates and dyestuffs does not probably repre- 
sent as much as 20 per cent, probably a great deal less than 20 per 
cent, of the total output, and the total output is steadily increasing. 

He then goes on to say that the United States is in an in- 
vulnerable position so far as crude coal-tar products are con- 
cerned, and that the opinion is well founded that Germany must 
now look to the United States for no inconsiderable proportion 
of her material needed for the dye industry. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado.yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Judging from what the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has just read, the coal tar from which the 
dyes are taken is itself a by-product, is it not, from the coking 
process? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. There are several processes. There 
are what are called the“ crudes,” which are the first products 
of the distillation; then come what are called the “ inter- 
mediates,” from which all these other products are manu- 
factured or derived through chemical combinations, such as 
dyes, medicines, flavors, photographic materials, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The question I desired to 
ask the Senator from Colorado was whether or not the by- 
products from which the dyés are derived are not themselves 
by-products of the coking process? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; unquestionably they are by-products 
of the coking process and the gas-making process. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I can not be in the Chamber 
all the afternoon, but I have been studying this bill, and if it 
does not interrupt the Senator, I should like to know the facts. 
As I understand the bill, it proposes that in lieu of a high pro- 
hibitive tariff there shall be placed an embargo on all dyes that 
can be made in this country, leaving the tariff of 1916 to be 
placed upon those that must be imported into the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the Senator is mistaken. This bill is 
a joint tariff and embargo bill. As the House passed the bill, 
the duties were ificreased about 50 per cent of their present 
amount. Then an embargo is to be placed upon all dyes which 
are mnufaceured here or which can be substantially supplied 
by something just as good, confining the importation entirely to 
that small class of dyes which remain over after those two con- 
ditions shall have been complied with. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But those dyes that must 
be imported, that per cent of the total which can not be pro- 
duced in this country or approximated by something just as 
good, will bear the rates of duty that are imposed under the 
tariff law of 1916? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; although the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] has proposed amendments which are designed 
as a substitute for the embargo system which increase very 
materially the rates of duty upon that class of dyes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Now, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Colorado a further question. I may have been 
unfortunate in the manner of putting my first question, although 
the Senator’s answer was responsive, that for the protection of 
all dyes that can be produced in this country, or dyes approxi- 
mating the imported article, there shall be an embargo against 
the importation of foreign dyes in competition, and only that 
per cent of dyes which can not be produced in this country may 
be imported. Has the Senator any official or authentic figures 
showing what per cent of dyes of the kind we need can be pro- 
duced in this country? 

Mr, THOMAS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] places 
the amount being produced in this country at 90 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. Some question was raised as to whether 
that figure was correct. I thought 80 per cent was within the 
mark, and yesterday, for my own part, I assumed, in view of 
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the differences, 85 per cent to represent the dyes which are 
actually produced, and for some time have been produced, and 
which are consumed in American manufacture. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Has the Senator any official 
or authentic figures showing in what quantity they are pro- 
duced? Are they being produced in sufficient quantities to meet 
the requirements of the American trade, or even in excess of 
those requirements? 

Mr. THOMAS. They are being produced in excess of those 
requirements, because the export last year of American dyes 
aggregated in value about $17,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, one further 
question—and I ask the questions because I should like to get 
the facts, and I hope the Senator will place in the Recorp the 
sources of his information and the authority for the statements 
so that those of us who desire to vote on this bill intelligently 
may be able to do so. I wish to know if the Senator has any 
official or authentic information, or figures, as to the profits that 
are being made and as to comparative prices between this coun- 
try and foreign countries. 

Mr. THOMAS. The only information which I can give the 
Senator upon that subject I will state hereafter. It refers to 
one company, which controls a considerable number of sub- 
sidiary concerns. J can state to the Senator now that this com- 
pany, upon the information available, made something over 100 
per cent upon its capitalization within 18 months of time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was during the period 
of the war? : 

Mr. THOMAS, That was during the period of the war, pre- 
sumably; it was after the German war began. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Was the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs by American concerns, to any appreciable commercial ex- 
tent, entered into previous to the World War? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; there were seven or eight institutions 
which manufactured certain lines of dyes; that is all. All efforts 
to secure the tariff demanded by the dye interests were unavail- 
ing, owing to the opposition of the manufacturers of textiles. 
The rate in the Payne-Aldrich bill, for example, and that in the 
Simmons-Underwood bill was practically identical. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. So that they did not begin 
to engage in the manufacture of dyes to the extent which the 
industry has now gone until they were protected, either by the 
war itself or by legislation? : 

Mr. THOMAS. The first protection deemed sufficient for the 
development of the industry was the war itself. Immediately 
after the British embargo upon German exportations the need 
for dyes became apparent here, and that need stimulated the 
manufacture of dyes in America. The industry, comparatively 
speaking, had developed extensively up to 1916, when a tariff, 
written by the dye men as to rates of duty and accepted by the 
House and Senate committees, was enacted into law. It is under 
that tariff that the industry is now operating. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just one question further and 
then I am through. In connection with the tariff to which the 
Senator has just referred and which was alleged to have been 
written by the dye people themselves, was not the statement made 
then by them, or something tantamount to such a statement, that 
in the case that tariff was enacted that was all they would re- 
quire for the perpetuation and protection of their industry? 

Mr. THOMAS. That was iterated and reiterated. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Colorado a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from South Carolina asked the 
Senator from Colorado as to the profits, as I understood him, of 
the National Aniline Chemical Co. What did the Senator state 
about their profits? 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps, as so many inguiries are made upon 
that subject, I might as well digress for a moment and present it 
to the Senate, I am sorry that so few Senators are present. 

[At this point Mr. Tuomas yielded to Mr. Kenyon, who sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum, and the roll was called.] 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] in- 
quired what information I could give him regarding the profits 
derived from the prosecution of the dye business in America 
under the present tariff. The information before the committee 
upon that subject consists of a single item furnished by a state- 
ment of the Sunbury Converting Works, of Sunbury, Pa., which 
calls attention to a copy of Bradstreet’s report upon the finan- 
cial condition of the National Aniline Chemical Co., based upon 
a report furnished by that company to that concern: 

It will be noted this com 


1918 (18 ers v4 have been able to put into this obsolescence, 


ete., account $9 64. In addition, they have accumulated sur- 
plus or profits since organization of $4,134,544.79, and in reserve and 
other contingencies and Federal taxes 2 have set aside 89.188.733. 68. 

are ently the earnings which this company has earned in 18 
months, to say no of the dividends set aside in the statement bay 
able January 2 and 15, 1919, and possibly some dividends paid prior to 
these dates. Eliminating the dividends, these three items alone show 
an undivided earning of $22,823,661.11 in 18 months upon a capital of 
$25,504,650. If this capital represents real value— 


And I may say parenthetically that it probably does not— 


our tax laws). y 
for depreciation and $2,550,000 for earnings annually, or $6,750,000 in 
18 months, as against $22,823,661.11 now earned. 

We submit that a tarif would be sufficient to protect this infant in- 
dustry earning 100 per cent from utter ruin, and even if it would be 
compelled to reduce its earnings about $10,000,000 ev 18 months its 
earnings would still be in keeping with most American industries. 

It is perhaps unfair to conclude that this statement of earn- 
ings represents the average of earnings by other companies, 
but when we consider that this is the substance of our informa- 
tion upon the subject, I think it is perfectly fair to conclude 
that the dye industry taken as a whole is enormously profitable 
under existing tariff conditions. Certainly a concern like the 
National, earning 100 per cent in 18 months upon a stated 
capital of $25,000,000, of which doubtless a very cosiderable 
proportion represents fictitious values, would ordinarily have 
a hard time convincing the average man that it needed pro- 
tection and embargoes in order to save it from utter and com- 
plete collapse. 

I wish I had further specific information regarding both the 
actual amount of capital invested and the actual sums of money 
realized in operation. They are available. The legislators 
are entitled to that information. If they have received it, I am 
unaware of the fact. 

We are told by Mr. du Pont, whose testimony I will consider 
later on, that his concern has not made any appreciable profit 
up to the present time. If so, it is one of the Du Pont branches 
of enterprise that differs very materially from the results of 
the operation of many others. 

Having made this digression, let me return to a considera- 
tion of the sufficiency of the present tariff. One of the by- 
products of coal tar is the great remedy for syphilis, known as 
“606,” or salvarsan. This is included in the bill because it is 
one of the by-products of the coal-tar industry, and therefore 
essential to be protected, lest with the resumption of normal 
conditions the German product again commands the market 
and the German manufacturer again possesses a monopoly of a 
remedy which is in enormous demand the world over. Dr. 
Stieglitz, one of the most eminent professional men in the 
United States, and one of the most intelligent, as well as one 
of the proponents of this measure; in diseussing this subject, 
says: 

These research chemists studied the problem and worked out their 
own methods, and as a result in 1917— 

That is, our chemists, mind you, the need for which can only 
be supplied by monopolizing the American dye industry— 
these research chemists studied the problem and worked out their own 
meer and as a result in 1917 we were manufacturing American 
arsp 

Which is another name for salvarsan— 
under licenses from the Federal Trade Commission, 

* * s . 0 


* * 
The German poe sold before the war—that fs, before 1914—at 
$3.50 a dose. he first price fixed by the Federal Trade Commission 
was from $1 to $1.50 a dose, which showed already the tremendous 
advantage of American manufacture. 

In the course of these two years the following developments have 
occurred: In the first place, the 8 of the drug has risen to such 
an extent that the official standard, instead of being only 60 is 100 
milligrams, which is over a 50 Page cent improvement. But, as a 
matter of fact, the American brands run now from 120 to 130. There 
is poy none on the market now that will not run from 120 to 
130. That is twice as good as it was originally. That is the result 
of research work of about a year and a half. 

By our chemists who are too ignorant and too deficient in 
capacity to measure up to the German standard— 

In the second 1 the drug Is now being sold wholesale to hospitals 
at 60 cents, and I was told this noon some even at 30 cents a dose, 
That, of course, means that the drug is from 5 to 10 times as cheap 


as it was before 1914, and the blessing to the country can not be over- 
estimated. 

The doctor was asked where the crude material came from, 
and he said: 

The original crude material should come from the dye manufacturers. 

Senator Warsox. You now get your crude material for the manu- 
facture of salvarsan from the dye plants? 

Dr. Srieciitz. From the dye or ‘coal-tar plants. 
place, one of the most successful large productions has 
out by a manufacturer who has had 


In the second 
been carried 
He has 


t it on a large scale, aean | krom 3,000 to 15000 doses in a day, 
a room smal 


er than one here. 
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Then the doctor took up a second drug, procaine, or synthetic 
cocaine, also a by-product, and one of the most useful drugs 
known to the profession. 

Mr. Herman A. Metz, one of the manufacturers of salvarsan, 
tells the committee, in addition to what Dr. Stieglitz has stated, 
that he is manufacturing this drug and can sell it at this re- 
markably low price and defy the competition of the world; and 
I have no doubt that the same is true of these other drugs; 
yet we are told in cold blood that, since this valuable addition 
to the medicines of the world is a derivative of the same coal- 
tar by-products which are used in the manufacture of dyes, 
the dye industry must receive additional protection, plus an 
embargo, if we are to preserve the manufacture of this useful 
commodity in America, which is now produced at such a 
greatly reduced price, and as a result of experiments of chem- 
ists who are supposedly inferior to those turned out by the 
dyestuff manufacturers of Germany, 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that a mere statement of 
these conditions should be sufficient to convince the average 
mind of the unwisdom, to say nothing of the injustice, of 
increasing these duties, either by way of specific increases, or 
by way of that indirect process which the Senator having 
charge of the bill calls “selected importation,’ but which 
seems to me to be the direct equivalent of an embargo. 

However, there are other reasons, équally convincing to me, 
against the enactment of this measure and in support of the 
contention of the sufficiency of existing duties. Already these 
manufacturers are discriminating against the home consumer 
and exporting dyes and selling them to foreigners for Tes than 
the home manufacturer is required to pay. I again refer to 
the testimony of Mr.“ Wood, which I have nowhere seen con- 
tradieted, and I have read the testimony offered in support of 
and against this bill as carefully, I think, as has anyone. On 
page 597 of the hearings, during the examination of Mr. George 
B. Sanford, Mr. Wood said: 

I understand that 20 per cent of the dyes in this country, both 
from domestic manufactures and from statistics, before the war, con- 
sisted of inaipa: Is that right, Mr. Metz? 

Mr. Merz. What was that? 

Mr. Woop. Twenty-five per cent of the total consumption is indigo? 

Mr. Merz. At least that, before the war. 

Mr. Woop. That is a question about which more of this controversy 
is revolving than anything else, because it is a color which some of 
those chiefly anxious for a licensing system are very greatly interested 
in making. 

I think that vegetable indigo has never heretofore been in- 
cluded in a tariff bill; but this one covers it. The synthetic 
indigo drove it out of the market long ago, and it only re- 
turned through the exigencies of the war; but this commodity, 
too, must now be banned by a prohibitory arrangement, notwith- 
standing its usefulness and the impossibility of its competition 
against the cheaper synthetic products. 

Mr. Wood continues: 

Since the last hearing I bave been endeavoring to find out the present 

rice in Europe of indigo, and the information which I obtained on 

turday was that the price at which it is being sold for import into 

Great Britain, France, and Belgium is 50 cents; that is, equivalent to 
50 cents United States gold, not marks—50 cents a pound. 

Mr. e That is the price they can get for it, not the price they 
ant. Woop. I presume that Germany is as anxious to sell her products 
to-day and realize upon them as any seller eyer has been. ink we 
may, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, assume that that 
is ihe commercial price—it is the price that they are able to get for 
their dye, and they are not likely to sell it for less. 

Senator Watson. What is the price here? 

Mr. Woop. A a Peay te ke of the Dow Chemical Co., I think, stated 
that they were selling theirs for 65 cents a pound, 

Mr. Merz. For export, but not for domestic use; at 75 cents a pound 
for domestic use. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado: yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Who is Mr. Wood, from whose testimony 
the Senator has been reading? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. John P. Wood. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. John P. Wood, president of the Pequea 
Mills, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. THOMAS. He was frankly opposed to this bill, but he 
was a very intelligent man—at least, I so considered him—and 
testified at great length. Much of the testimony which I have 
so far read during the consideration of this bill has been that of 
Mr. Wood. : 

There is another instance which I made a note of appearing 
in the hearings, but which I can not readily turn to, showing a 
similar discrimination. 

One of the indictments against the German—and the charge 
was true—related to his capacity to undersell in the foreign 
market until competition was extinguished and then increasing 


the price so that the losses incurred in the process of killing 


competition were recouped. It would seem, on a small scale 
perhaps, but it would seem, nevertheless, that the American 
manufacturers of dyes, like other American manufacturers in 
the past, are indulging in the same practice; and it is incredible 
that they could do so if they needed additional protection from 
the Government in order to enable them to exist. The conclu- 
sion, to my mind, is that this is another and a most significant 
indication of the sufficiency of the present tariff; but there are 
other equally strong indications to the same effect. 

I will turn to the testimony of Mr. Wigglesworth just for a 
moment with reference to American production, and say for 
the information of the Senator from Ohio that Mr. Henry Wig- 
glesworth is on the board of the General Chemical Co. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator can not complete 
his remarks to-night, there are several Senators who desire ar 
executive session, and if he will yield at this point I will move 
an executive session. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in a moment, if the Senator will 
permit me to continue the subject briefly. On page 87 Mr. 
Wigglesworth says: 

I think if we knew the exact facts of the amount of interference 
giat the textile man would suffer from a single system of control on 

He is now speaking of a license system— 


that it would be so utterly insignificant and that we would be really 
astounded to hear any opposition from the textile man. America is 
producing to-day more than all of the dyes the country needs. 


And this, mind you, was last winter. 


Senator Warsox. Not of all kinds, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. Not in variety, but all the dyes the country 
needs—I mean the gosig and quantity for our domestic needs. It ig 
only to attain the European standard 

Senator Watson (interposing). You mean by that that we do not 
need to make any more dyes of any kind in the United States in order 
to supply the home demand? 

Mr. IGGLESWORTH. We would not need one if Germany did not 
exist, not one. 


And I shall show before I am through with my discussion of 
this bill that for dye purposes Germany does not exist. 


Senator Warsox. We do not need any more dyes? 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. No more dyes if Germany did not exist. The 
only reason you need them is that Germany, having established a 
wider variety, and the dye consumers of this country having expe- 
rienced that wider variety, they miss it. 

Senator Curtis. Are there not some of the varieties produced in 
Germany that can not be produced in this country? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, No; none that can not be produced in time, 
providing capital can be induced to invest in their production. 

Senator Curtis. How long a time would it take, in your judgment, 
to accomplish that? 

Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH. That = to my mind, not a question of chemis- 
try; it is a question of capital. 

Senator Curtis. Then it is your idea that if you could persuade 
capital to come into the business at once that it could be done in 
a very short time? 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. No; I am entirely in accord with the previous 
witnesses on that subject. I do not think you can perfect any process 
in anything or in any industry in less than three to five years, or , 
somewhere about that length of time. 
where you are an amateur it takes time to 
so in regard to dyes. But if Germany coul 
not hear a word about needing any more dyes. 


That is an astonishing statement from a promoter of the bill. 


Of course, the Germans are ably represented over here, and it is 
another matter that has given me a good deal of concern, è 
importers should have fair play—that is to say, the dye distributor 
in the United States naturally employed this only source of supply 
for dyes. 

Then, on page 88, he proceeds: 

There is still in the minds of the textile consumer—I do not mean 
any longer the man who uses indigo in blue jeans and denims, etc. ; 
I do not mean the man who wants blacks for hosiery, etc.; I do not 
mean the vast majority of * consumers who are abundantly satis- 
fied. I mean that fine trade that, having experienced the delight of an 
absolutely sun-fast color on wool, cotton, or silk has to go back to a 
8 color in a fabric that costs a hundred times as much as the 
yes cost. 

Senator Watson. And can not that be done in the United States? 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH. It can be done in the United States. 

Senator Watson. But is not being done? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. They have not got to that point, that is all. 

Senator Watson. That is to say, in the browns and the blacks and 
what we call the “solid colors,’ we are manufacturing enough now? 

Mr, WiGcGLesworTH. In all the shades, Mr. Senator. In every shade 
under the sun out of those 300 dyes, America is now making—you can 
get any shade you want, practically; but you will not get it in the 
more recent vat dyes—the vat dye is a simpler dyeing operation, as I 
understand it, and furnishes the latest color that the scientific world 
has developed. 


Testimony supporting the sufficiency of the present rate of 
duties could not be made stronger. Statements like these, 
coming from veteran experts in the business, pivoting their de- 
mand upon the sole proposition that Germany is not submerged, 
and if she were they would not require this additional legisla- 
tion, only leaves it necessary to show that Germany as a pro- 
ducer of this commodity is to-day helpless and broken, unable 


After you go into an industry 
ect it. It is especially 
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to produce sufficient for more than her own purposes, and this 
meets the very last proposition that can be with any degree of 
consistency thrust forward as the basis for such legislation.. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that this witness was 
addressing himself at the time to the embargo provisions of the 
present bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. To the entire bill, including the embargo pro- 
vision, 

Mr. POMERENE. And also including the increased duties? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. This was prior to the time when 
the Senate rejected the increased duties. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was the license feature, I think. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was the license feature that he was dis- 
cussing at this particular time; but his testimony had reference 
to the bill in general, as I remember. 

[At this point Mr. THomas yielded the floor for the day.] 


Wednesday, May 5, 1920. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in the discussion of the pend- 
ing bill I have thus far attempted to demonstrate the nonexist- 
ence of the causes that have been assigned and relied upon to 
support it. I have to the best of my ability sought to disprove 
‘the contention of the proponents of the bill that its enactment 
was essential to the preservation of the industry or to the cre- 
ation of the class of scientific experts whose researches and 
capacity are so essential to our modern industrial life. There 
remains to be considered the extent of German competition, 
both actual and potential, that being one of the grounds upon 
which the enactment of the measure is so urgently demanded. 

I concede that if, upon the establishment of peace, there be 
great reserves of dyestuffs accumulated during or before the 
war and at present either in or subject to the control of Ger- 
many, which may be imported to the United States and cast 
upon the market at prices so far below the cost of American 
manufacture as virtually to paralyze, if not entirely suspend, 
further activities. of the American competitors, that some 
means as drastic as the situation requires should be resorted 
to for the purpose of preventing such a calamity. No man, 
Whatever his opinions regarding the virtues of a protective 
tariff may be, would for a moment subject this great industry 
to such a menace in view of our experiences as a result of the 
war and for a part of the time during which the war was be- 
ing prosecuted. Hence it is necessary to examine into and as- 
certain, if we can, to what extent, if at all, this apprehension 
is justified. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that many of the witnesses 
who appeared before the committee, and, doubtless, a great 
many people in general who receive their information from re- 
ports and statements in the public press, entertain the sincere 
conviction that America is face to face with this sort of com- 
petition, once commercial relations are reestablished between 
the United States and Germany; but the men interested in the 
business and who are demanding this tariff, the men who have 
made a study of the situation, can only insist upon the existence 
of those conditions at the expense of their intelligence. 

No limitations have been placed upon the quantity of dye ma- 
terials said to be in existence and ready for an assault upon the 
American industry with the first opportunity that may be vouch- 
safed to their owners. Mr. Choate, the attorney for the dye- 
stuffs manufacturers, the proponents of this measure, and who 
was also a witness before the committee, testifying at consid- 
erable length and apparently well versed in many of its phases, 
voiced this apprehension in the language which I shall presently 
read. During a discussion of the wisdom or unwisdom of licens- 
ing the would-be importers of dyestuffs—he was contending 
against. the proposition to increase the rates of duty far beyond 
those contained in the present law as being entirely competent 
to accomplish the purpose in hand—he said: 


I think it is very difficult to pass on any such pra tion without a 
concrete draft, but I do think that it puts the burden on the wrong 
party. It puts the burden on the dye industry to show that something 
should not come in, and, as Senator CURTIS suggested, unless it were 
coupled with a definite ee preventing anything coming in until 
the tariff commission had had a chance to pass on it, the result would 
be that there would be considerable free importation before the Ros 

= tective measure took effect, and that would ruin the industry when three 
shiploads came in. 


Something, perhaps, may be excused in this gentleman because 
of the zeal which a competent counsel should exhibit in behalf of 
his client; but if it be true that an industry in which millions 


have been invested and whose output is far beyond the quan- 
tity and value of prewar imports of dyestuffs will collapse from 
the importation of only three shiploads of competitive material, 
then the industry is not worth preserving; no amount of pro- 
tection, short of a prohibition as absolute as that imposed by 
the war itself, could avail to keep it alive; and I think every 
man within the sound of my voice will agree that no industry 
deserves to exist in any country which needs for its existence 
the imposition of prohibitory duties. I suppose we could raise 
bananas in hothouses in Boston provided we should absolutely 
prohibit the importation of bananas from any other country, 
but the expense consequent upon thus establishing the industry 
and the absurdity of indulging in it are apparent from the sug- 
gestion that I have made. 

It is nonsense for any intelligent man to come before a com- 
mittee and make such a statement. Of course, it carries the 
implication that the slightest imaginable competition would 
cause the collapse of the business, that the slightest invasion 
of the American market would upset this industry, paralyze its 
activities, and involve it in irretrievable ruin. Such, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not the ease. Mr. Choate's statement, however, is not 
more absurd than the statements of his associates, assuming to 
inform the committee of the existence of 250,000 tons of dye- 
stuffs available to the importers of the material, ready to invade 
the American markets as opportunity should offer. 

Now, let me refer for a moment to some of these assertions. 
I first call attention to the statement of Mr. Howard on pages 
65 and 66 of the hearings. This gentleman represents the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United States, an 
organization founded in 1872. He said ‘that a license system 
was needed in order to protect the industry. Then he was 
asked why that was so, and he testified: 

At the present time if you were to try to create a tariff, according 
to the rule that we tried to apply in 1909 or 1910-—that is, a tariff to 
cover the difference in cost of production at home and abroad—tI do not 
know how it would be possible to find out what that difference would 
be. Who could tell what the cost of production in Germany to-day is 
as compared to the production in this country? And more especially 
in view of the fectly extraordinary rate of exchange, and in view of 
the further fact that, as I understand, prices are rent in different 
parts of Germany. 

Mr: President, if the declarations of the Republican Party, 
which is the great advocate of protection, furnish any guide as 
to the standard which theoretically is to be applied to the 
enactment of tariff legislation—and I have no reason to discard 
or to repudiate those declarations—the very fact that it is 
impossible at present to ascertain even remotely the difference 
between the cost of production of dyestuffs at home and abroad 
constitutes the most cogent and unanswerable reason for insist- 
ing upon a postponement of all legislation like this until that 
fact can be established. 

Protection can be defended only upon two grounds, the one 
being the need for revenue—and that is the Democratic ground— 
and the other the need for stimulating and encouraging the 
development of home industry regardless of revenue, which is 
the Republican theory. In the one instance the needs of the 
Government constitute the measure of the duties; in the other 
the needs of the protected industries constitute that measure. 

In the one the estimates needed for the public expenditure 
furnish us with a standard; in the other the conditions against 
which protection must be enacted determine the rate, unless we 
have reached the point where it is proposed to disregard all 
standards and allow those insisting upon a partnership with 
their Government to state the amount of the duty which they 
desire and give it to them. 

I noticed, Mr. President, during the hearings upon this and 
kindred bills that in almost every instance those applying for 
this legislative relief were asked, “How much duty do you 
want?“ In the House the amount stated seemed to have been 
freely conceded, thereby discarding absolutely the Republican 
doctrine of a protection basis, to wit, the cost of producing the 
goods in question in foreign countries as compared to the cost 
of production in our own, When a witness informs the committee 
that under prevailing conditions that fact is impossible of ascer- 
tainment he ought to state himself entirely out of court; for all 
protection is taxation, whether it be for revenue purposes or 
whether it be for protective purposes, and the tax goes either to 
the Government or to the beneficiary. If it goes to the bene- 
ficiary, justice to the public, who bear the burden, to the con- 
sumers, who must purchase at home-fixed prices, requires that 
the duty shall be as small as possible, and sufficient for the pur- 
poses of encouraging and promoting the industry, not for the 
purpose of giving it a monopoly, and thus swelling their profits 
beyond all reason. 

This argument, of course, was aimed not so much at the pro- 
tective feature of the bill as it was to sustain the idea that 
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something more than protection was needed, and that the rates 
of duty fixed should be supplemented by the license system, so 
ealled, which was engrafted upon the bill by the House com- 
mittee. 

The witness goes on: 

So, gentlemen of the committee, it would be hopeless to attempt to 
discoyer what would be the difference in cost of production here and in 
Germany. hen, again, even supposing you were able to make a tariff 
covering the difference between cost of production in Germany and here, 
you would be still confronted by the of that enormous in- 
dustry to pay no attention to cost of production there and proceed to 
stamp out the industry here at all conte that munk be necessary to do 
—— A as possible before the industry here gains any more 
strength. 

Senator Curtis, Well, if that is the only difficulty, why could not 
that be prevented by an 3 law? 

Mr. Howarp. An antidumping law, or an unfair-competition law, s0 
far as any I have ever seen, would not act until after the dumping or 
the 2 had been done. No antidumping law that I have ever seen 
would anticipate such action by Germany. It could only be brought to 
bear after the span pe had been done. In other have a situ- 
ation to-day in which things are movin 
rapidity in these different countries. The 
point out, fully realiz 
ry bean The French realize the situation and have done the same 
thing. The Italians also have foreseen what would happen and have 
done the same thing. 


Perhaps it will not be out of place here to reiterate that these 
licensing precautionary measures to which our late allies re- 
sorted as a protection against German importations have been 
repealed. These countries want the dyes against which the 
licensing system was aimed and can not get them. They have 
discovered, to their sorrow, that they hastily enacted repressive 
measures because the same scarecrow was dangled before their 
eyes which the American manufacturer erected before ours, and 
the purpose of which is to continue war prohibitory conditions 
notwithstanding that hostilities have ceased. Now, that is hu- 
man, perhaps. The man who has enjoyed a monopoly very nat- 
urally is human enough to want to continue it. The man who 
has ever had an annual pass over a railroad never pays his fare 
afterwards without a sense of personal injury. He feels im- 
posed upon because his privilege is gone. It is a human feel- 
ing. I have entertained-it myself, and hence I can speak from 
personal experience; and I think the illustration is a most apt 
one, 

Senator Curtis. You know, Mr. Howard, a licensing system is very 
strongly be ane in this country. I am not speaking for the other 
members of the committee, but according to my judgment there is not 
much tion to the levying of a tariff in order to build up this busi- 
ness, while there is opposition to a licensing system. ore, so far 
as I am concerned, I would like to hear you people very fully on the 
antidumping or the tariff features of this matter. 

Mr. Howard, however, continued to insist that an anti- 
dumping law would prove of little benefit to the interests which 
he represented. 

Mr. Wigglesworth also contributed to this feature of the 
hearing. I read from page 85. Mr. Wigglesworth says: 

Without some system of control there will be a repetition of what 
occurred in the case of the Benzol Products Co., now a constituent 
of the National Aniline Co. They started out in 1910 making aniline 
oll, which is the product most largely used as an intermediate in the 
manufacture of dyes, explosives, etc, ~ 

The manufacture of that article had been tried out way back, I 
think, in the seventies. At least three corporations had 1 into its 
1 and each time had been promptly hit on the head by the 

ermans. 

In 1910 the Schoelkopfs and others represented that they were 
absolutely under the domination of the Germans. They were mak- 
ing dyes in a comparatively small way, but they were dependent upon 
Germany for intermediates. 

They had tedly called our attention to the fact that any time 
anyone shared his head in coal-tar dyes he was hit. So final: the 
General Chemical Co., the Solvay Process Co., and the Barrett Co. 
three of the bh xk AR ap corporations in the United States—agreed 
that they would e a chance on aniline jointly. We did not expect 
to make any pen gy We expected to put it out as feeler in the in- 
terests of the small dye industry over here. That was in 1910. 

The Germans sent an emissary over here as soon as they knew we 
were producing, to say that we must quit, and what would our ex- 
4 amount to, for they would reward us to keep out. We said 

oo we would feel our way, anyway, and did not care to discuss the 
matter. 

Subsequently Congress put a duty of 10 cent on the article, and 
that showed to the 8 b really were powerful eno to 
get the support of the State. Then they saw that they could not hit 
this little en rise any too quick, so they immediately absorbed the 
duty and the price dropped 2 cents a pound as well. 


This is what Mr. Wigglesworth calls a selective attack—an 
attack which, I think, was taught to Germany by America; a 
condition which, prior to the passage of the Sherman antitrust 
law, was a very common feature of big business in America; 
a practice which had its inception, I think, with the Standard 
Oil Co., and which, no doubt, our foreign competitors were swift 
to learn, It is wrong. It is not only wrong when practiced 
against America by foreigners, but it is wrong and indefensible 
when practiced by Americans upon Americans. There is no 
question about the prevalence of such conditions in the dye 
industry prior to the war; but when you tell me that such 


practices are not overcome by the tariff duty of 1916, I must 
answer: Gentlemen, that is the tariff which you said in 1916 
would not only give you the markets of America, but would give 
you absolute protection against any and all forms of German 
competition after the war should have ended. You did not tell 
us then about these methods of competition as the basis for an 
extra request for an embargo. You told us about them with a 
view of securing the rates of duty which we permittes you to 
write in the bill.” 

Mr. Wigglesworth, however, goes on, and on page 88 of the 
record he takes occasion to say: 

If Germany could be submerged, you would not hear a word about 
needing any more dyes. 

And it is the fact that Germany is not submerged that makes 
an embargo, as a supplement to the rates of duty, essential to 
their protection. 

I do not know whether Mr. Wigglesworth is familiar with the 
terms of the German treaty or not. If he will do me the honor, 
however, to read my discussion of this bill, I will endeavor to 
give him some information regarding the operation of some 
clauses of the treaty upon this and other German industries 
before I am through, 

I refer now to the testimony of Mr. Waters, page 143. This 
gentleman is the proprietor of the Germantown Dye Works, in 
Philadelphia. Speaking of German competition, he says: 


te a lot, and then we 
le whereby there were 
ave shi 


stuffs 
a He practically — at us Yank 

as 3 called us, and he seemed to be very ch over the sup 
inability of the American ple to ever make dyestuffs. He painted 
a very beautiful picture of millions of unemployed men and women 
walking about the streets of the United States, due to the textile 
industries being closed up for the want of dyestuffs. said to s 
It the war lasts five years, yon will have a different story to tell. 
We will be making dyestuffs the United States in five years, so 
that if the men in Germany along the Rhine are blown up by our 
bombshells you hob ee bo yeaa that dyestuffs were ever made other 


in the United 
Gentlemen, that is m If the 8 e 
has been developed in the y 


The majority of the American 


This gentleman, enjoying such a marked degree of prosperity, 
tells us that if the dyestuff business in Germany were de- 
molished, he would be happy; that he has not any use for it. 
The predictions which he made regarding American manu- 
factures were verified in less than five years, but the specter 
of German competition is still before them, magnified into 
many dimensions and held aloft before the frightened eyes of 
the House and Senate as something not only ominous but 
actual, not only existent but menacing, not only serious but 
potentially destructive. 

On page 145 of the hearings, Senator Nucenr asked Mr. 
Waters: 

Do you think if the licensing plan was followed for two years it 
would be sufficient to protect this industry? 

Mr. Waters said: 


I rather think it would not be long enough, but it would be a very 

t advantage, sir. I am not a manufacturer of dyestuffs, but I do 

‘eel that in five years’ time, with the licensing feature attached to this 

proposition, that we will be then in a position where it will make 

very little difference as to what happens on the other side, so far as 
dyestuffs are concerned. 


How very like the assurances of 1916 that sounds. 
tinued: 
I do not feel that Germany can furnish dyestuffs anything like as 
as she did. 


There is another very significant concession. He proceeded: 


They have to pay higher wages. They also have trouble in gettin: 
coal, an that, in connection with the licensing system, I think will 
prolong it for years than it otherwise would be. They are not going 
to get back as rapidly as some of us think they will. While it is 
pointed out that their personnel is intact over there, their plants ready 
and o trune that I do not know. But if you can see your way 
clear to sanction a licensing of this dyestuffs proposition it will add a 
t deal to us in the United States in the way of giis into an 
faaependent position here to compete with Germany in future. 


It would certainly add a great deal to the profits made out of 
the monopoly of the American market through prices fixed at 


He con- 
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the dictation of the dye trust that is to be when this bill be- 
comes a law. à 

I now come to the testimony of Prof. Herty. Prof. Herty is 
the editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, published by the American Chemical Society. For a long 
time he was connected with one of the universities in the South, 
I think in the State of North Carolina. During that period of 
time his views regarding the protective tariff were very similar 
to my own. The professor subsequently saw a great light, and 
he became and is an ardent champion of what our Republican 
friends delight to designate the American system.” 

The good professor, too, is an excellent illustration of the 
old truth that there is no zeal like the zeal of a convert. This 
worthy gentleman is making up for lost time by becoming as 
extreme as it is possible for a man to be and still keep within 
bounds, In his discussion of the bill to place a duty upon 
surgical instruments, and to deprive the educational institu- 
tions of the country of the privilege they have always enjoyed 
of securing those instruments free of duty, the professor thinks 
that the substitution of American-made instruments for the for- 
eign instruments which are now permitted to be used duty free 
will cultivate a high and lofty spirit of patriotism in the students. 
Whenever they perceive that the instruments with which they 
are experimenting are made in America, and reflect upon the 
fact that they have to pay therefor the cost of manufacturing, 
plus a good profit, plus a high tariff duty, they will lay down 
their instruments and join in chorus of “My country, tis of 
thee, sweet land of liberty.” I was surprised that he did not 
assure us that if we could be certain that our teeth when they 
ached would be pulled with American forceps we would wel- 
come toothache as one of the joys of life. 

That is carrying the principle of protection, coupled with the 
principle of patriotism, to the nth degree. If it be true in 
these degenerate times, when patriotism is sadly lacking in 
some sections, that the spirit can be revived and that great 
faculty restored through the substitution of American-protected 
experimental instruments in the colleges for those which they 
have used heretofore, by all means let us do it. I am willing 
to make any sacrifices, Mr. President, even to the sacrifice of 
principle, if I have any left—which some of my critics seem 
to question in these late days—if by so doing I can aid in restor- 
ing or reviving the spirit of patriotism. But as to the good 
doctor’s suggestion, I confess I am from Missouri. I do not 
believe that the results which he so cheerfully predicts from the 
substitution of protected American-made instruments for other 
instruments received free of duty would haye any such con- 
sequence. 

I read from Dr. Herty on page 190 of the hearings, and I 
think those who honor me with their attention will agree with 
the statement I just made, that Dr. Herty is carrying the 
principle of protection to extremes, evidently in atonement for 
his past sins of free trade commission. 

The doctor went over to Paris shortly after the war, repre- 
senting the War Trade Board, or one of its divisions, with a 
vlew of inquiring into the dye situation, and incidentally 
of securng some dyes badly needed in this country. He had 
quite an experience over there, and, among other things, he 
said that he desired to give the committee the benefit of 
certain conversations he had during the trip which left au in- 
delible impress upon his mind. He said that while he was 
abroad he talked with a number of Army and Navy officers, 
American, French, and British, regarding the future, and they 
expressed the hope that we were now entering upon an era of 
peace, but none of them expressed the conviction that we were 
not going to have more war. 

Of course, more war is an essential to the demand for more 
duty, not more actual war, but more probable war, more pos- 
sible war, and one might accept the assurances of possible 
wars or probable wars with some degree of doubt were he not 
-fortified by the assurance, not of outsiders but of men in the 
business, of the certainty of future wars. The professor said: 

On the boat coming back home I talked with the colonel of a regi- 
ment which was at the very front in the Meuse sector on the day 
when the armistice was signed. He was-covered with medals—he 
did not show them, but he had them—eyery medal conceivable, a man 
who had made a most brilliant record in the war. He told me himself, 
“When we had orders to charge that morning I thought we were going 
to be slaughtered. Our runners were being captured as fast as we 
would send them out.” 

I said, “ Colonel, how about in the Argonne, when you were fighting 
down there? How about the use of poison gas if you had bad it In 
quantities to help you?" 

And let me say, Mr. President, they did have it in quantities, 
It is a cruel misrepresentation, from whatever source it comes, 
to say that the American Army was not protected with gas, as 
far as the use of it may be called protection; and I may say 
in passing that almost from the hour we entered into the 


war down to the time of its conclusion there never was any 
scarcity of gas as an American product. We had it in vast 
and constantly increasing quantities. Any shortage at the 
front was due to the scarcity of containers, shells, and so forth, 
not to the chemical department of the Government. It appears 
in this record, and is uncontroverted, that the chemical section 
of the Army was up to requirements at all times, and fre- 
quently beyond them, So the contention that because of the 
primitive character of our dye industry we were unable to equip 
ourselves with gas has no foundation whatever. Yet it is made 
throughout this record. It is accepted almost without question, 
in my judgment, simply because the representation is essential 
to the support of this bill, and also because much of it was 
unavailable for the reason which I have mentioned. 

The professor continued: 

He said: “ There is no question about it; if we had had the gas when 
we were trying to break up those machine-gun nests in the Argonne, 
there is many a boy from my regiment sleeping there now who would 
de oh ms A ph on PRN till with 
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isher, Lord Roaltom in Paris, following hee 3 about 
these peace-treaty dyes. Lord Moulton is the head of British Dyes 
Ltd.)—a very distinguished man, a very thoughtful man. We were 
iscussing the dye industry in England and in America. It was late 
in the afternoon. As we came down the steps after that meeting he 
stopped on the steps and said— 
Listen to this— 


“Doctor, the future peace of this world is more closely tied up in 
the maintenance of the dye industries in England and in America 
than in any other measure that is now before the world.” 

Here we have it from this new convert to the doctrine of pro- 
tection. The whole question involves the peace of the world, 
and unless this embargo is placed upon the exports from Ger- 
many, Which can not come, unless this duty is magnified beyond 
what was declared to be necessary in 1916, the hideous specter 
of war will again stalk forth upon all the continents of the 
earth, and the angel of peace, scarcely returned, will take her 
departure, perhaps this time forevermore. But let us continue: 

There is a peculiar thing about the peace treaty in this section. 

That was greeted with laughter. The professor said: 


Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to provoke any laughter, because this 
is a sy serious question. Through this peace treaty Germany's hands 
are tied as far as the usual methods of making war are concerned 
battleships, aircraft, submarines, forts—but I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact—lI have already written about it in my own editorials— 
that her means for making poison gases are not touched in the slightest. 
All her plants for that purpose are untouched. 

Senator Nraxxr. Merely because those plants are connected with or 
used in connection with their dye industry? 

Dr. Herry. In making the commercial articles; yes, sir. 

Senator CALDER. They were overlooked? 

Dr. Herty. I do not know, Senator; but it is a fact. 

Now, mark this: 


Senator NUGENT. In other words, in order to place the Germans in 
such a position that they would be unable to manufacture poison gases 
in the future it would be necessary to destroy and dismantle those dye- 
stuft manufacturing establishments? Is that what you mean? 

Dr. Herry. I think that should have been done. 

Senator NUGENT. That is a fact, is it not? 

Dr. Herry. It is a fact: yes. I think they should have been dis- 
mantled to the extent of allowing Germany to take care only of her 
own domestic needs for dyes; or, if necessary, to tie her hands even 
in that respect. 

Now, Mr. President, if that is true, I submit the query, What 
possible rate of duty, what character of embargo, can protect us, 
if that protection is incomplete without the dismantling and 
destruction of the competitive manufactories existing on the 
Rhine and in other parts of Germany? What sort of peace 
should have been dictated to meet this condition? Should it 
have stopped at the dismantling and the destruction of the 
German dye factories? Would not the reasons requiring that 
arbitrary and brutal course be equally applicable to all other 
manufactories in Germany, many of which were quite as potent 
as accessories of war as the dye manufactories were? Shall we 
then confess to the world that American enterprise and Ameri- 
can genius, American chemistry, American powers of combina- 
tion and of competition are so inert and so helpless that the 
demolition of an adversary's means of production is the essen- 
tial to her successful conduct of business and production? 

I know of no more brutal sentiment to be found in postwar 
literature than the extremes advocated by a very peaceful 
gentleman, a very learned gentleman, a very good citizen, sud- 
denly gone mad in his intense advocacy of a measure which in 
this heart of hearts, but for his hysteria, he would recognize 
as unjust, indefensible, and un-American. 

Dr. Herty calls attention, on page 194, to another situation 
which he thinks should be considered as of importance and 
bearing upon this subject. He was asked by his counsel 


whether he had any information on the subject of the remis- 
sion of taxes to German chemical firms at the present time, 
and his reply was: 
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Dr. Herty. I think I have an item here about that. Here is an 
extract from the letter of the managin 


mit it to the members of the committee, 
of cou but I do not care to have a record made of it, as he may 
suffer in his business. In that letter he says: 

oe detail to which I would like to turn your attention is that 
t 


eferring to the dye plants 
“have to pay no d t Government taxes. According to an 
standing wi the present Government, all organic chemical produc- 
tions, the companies themselves as well as all de en: wi 
exception, for the next 10 years, are freed from 
In so far as community taxes come into consideration, I believe we 
wilt obtain a remission for our profession.” 

It seems they are exempt. 

Senator CALDER. Would that mean to you all income and property 
taxes of every character? 
Dr. Henry. I do not know as to that. 


If it be true that the German dye manufacturers are exempt 
from a direct tax, they are the most fortunate Germans in 
the world at this time. If it be true that they are not required 
to bear their portion of the public burdens, then it may well 
be said that that fact should be taken into consideration in 
determining the rate of duty to be imposed for the correspond- 
ent protection of the American manufacturer. 

But let me say in the first place that this is testimony twice 
removed. Dr. Herty reads from an affidavit which some one 
has furnished him, but he declines to submit the name of the 
affiant, who has requested that his name be not disclosed. 
Now, why not? If it be a fact, it is a public fact: If it be a 
fact, it is one which any person having an interest in knowing 
of it can secure. Hence I can not conceive of the motive lying 
behind such a request, except it be that it is a part of the 
Propaganda, created in support of the bill. I am unable to 
eredit it. 

Germany has been through the greatest war of history. Her 
expenditures have been appalling. She has been obliged not 
only to levy tax after tax, to impose burden after burden, but 
also to issue bonds to the extent of tens of billions and to inflate 
her currency 500 or 600 per cent. To contend, therefore, that 
a favored industry has been exempt from taxation seems to 
me to contend the impossible. Not only so, but in my judg- 
ment the statement, even though true up to the time of the 
signing of the treaty, can not be true since then, 

I wish to call attention to article 241 of the treaty in con- 
nection with this branch of my discussion. It is very short 
and reads as follows: 

Germany undertakes to pass, issue, and maintain in force any 1 
lation, * and decrees that may be necessary to give complete 
effect to these ns. 

“These provisions” are part 
connected therewith entitled “ reparation.” 
the treaty it is provided that 

I ati "s capacity to pa missi 
sali seamine the Gemmat autem cf irern Fist te the ene tat 
the sums for reparation w y is required to pay shall become 
a charge upon all her revenues prior to that for the service or dis- 
charge of any domestic loan; and, secondly, so as to satisfy itself 


that in general German scheme of taxation is fully as heavy 
proportionately as that of any of the powers represented on the com- 
mission, 


8 of the treaty and the annexes 
In Annex II (b) of 


Will any man in the face of these two drastic requirements 
pretend to say that the reparations commission, numbering 
among its members a representative of France trying to estab- 
lish a dye industry of its own, and a representative of England 
trying to establish a dye industry of its own, will for a single 
moment tolerate the exemption of the German dye manufac- 
turers from the taxes essential for the carrying on of the Ger- 
man Government, to say nothing of the payment of these in- 
demnities? Why, Mr. President, the proposition is too plain to 
justify the occupation of any further time in the discussion 
of it. It is on a par with practically all of the arguments and 
the assertions that have been advanced in behalf of the measure, 
and in my judgment has been resorted to because of the need 
of mobilizing every apprehension, every rumor, and every pos- 
sible assertion in support of the monstrous requirements of 
this measure. 

Let me refer once more to Dr. Herty, but before doing so I 
should perhaps state that a report was made some time before 
Dr. Herty’s visit to Germany by Mr. Keene, who, I think, upon 
the occasion of his visit to Europe, acted for the manufa 
chemists of New York, that there was a shortage of supply of 


German dyes. 
Dr. Herty criticized this statement and said in substance, 


although I find myself unable to turn to the citation, that it 
was not reliable, and that the amount of dyestuffs in storage 
in Germany or under Germany’s control amounted to something 


like 250,000 tons. Other statements of similar import were 
submitted to us, doubtless in good faith, but with an apparently 
reckless disregard of easily ascertainable facts, carrying the im- 
pression that this vast accumulation was the result of the activ- 
ities during the war of these huge institutions, anticipatory 
of the return of peace, and designed for the recapture of the 
American and other markets which Germany had lost, tempo- 
rarily at any rate, because of the war. Dr. Herty went to the 
Rhine, where one of these large establishments is situated, and 
insisted, although he was not permitted to enter it, that it was 
engaged in the manufacture of dyestuffs at the time, the 
assertion being based upon the fact that he saw smoke coming 
out of 14 chimneys. Well, that is some evidence, it may be, 
of activity; it is some evidence of the existence of a resump- 
tion in part of peace-time conditions; but it is a very poor 
basis upon which to found the assertion that production was 
continuing in Germany as heretofore. 

A number of quotations supporting the doctor's theory was 
introduced during his examination, and also by others; but the 
significant thing about the Herty visit is that, although he 
made arrangements for a very considerable quantity of dyes 
for American consumption, being dyes not manufactured at 
present in America, or, at least, not manufactured as yet in 
quantity, not one pound of those dyes has been delivered or could 
have been delivered from that good hour to this; not one ounce 
of which has been available, largely because of the scarcity of 
materials. I assert deliberately that the informants of the 
committee in making these representations, both as to the sur- 
plus accumulations of dyes in Germany and as to the reestab- 
lishment of operations in German factories, must have been 
almost totally unacquainted with industrial conditions in Ger- 
many, besides being totally unfamiliar with the economic 
features of the treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. President, it has been established, as E shall show later 
on, that the maximum amount of dyes stored in Germany does 
not exceed 22,000 tons, being 8,000- tons less than the amount 
annually demanded from Germany by American manufacturers 
prior to the war. Germany has scarcely enough for her own 
consumption, assuming that her textile manufacturers should 
resume operations; she has by no means enough to meet the 
requirements of France, of Germany, or of Italy. Her labor 
market is demoralized beyond description; her Government is 
sadly insecure; her people are still suffering from those sinister 
and unfortunate consequences of a long-continued struggle which 
tend to idleness, to discontent, and to discouragement; she has 
been overwhelmingly defeated, and faces the future with a bur- 
den of indemnities imposed upon her which no nation in all 
the history of civilization was ever before called upon to bear. 
She is torn by strife and dissension; contending factions strug- 
gling for and against the government have involved many parts 
of the former empire in conflict and bloodshed. She still main- 
tains a huge army for the purpose of protection and for the 
defense of the government against its own people. The passions 
engendered by the war are still acute and the animosities of the 
Allies as vindictive toward her as they were at the close of 
the war on the 11th day of November, 1918. Her merchant fleet 
has been surrendered and a very large percentage of the boats 
used upon her rivers for domestic traffic has been wrested from 
her. She has lost 35 per cent of her coal resources, and, if the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia shall go against her, she will have 
lost practically 50 per cent of such resources. She is required 
by the terms of the treaty to deliver to Italy up to 1924 from 
4,500,000 to 8,500,000 tons of coal and for each of the following 
5 years 8,500,000 tons, and she is required to deliver two-thirds 
of this enormous amount of coal overland. She must deliver 
to France 7,000,000 tons of coal per year for 10 years, and in 
addition, “annually for a period not exceeding 10 years an 
amount equal to the difference between the annual production 
before the war of the coal mines of the Nord and Pas de Calais, 
destroyed as a result of the war, and the production of the 
mines of the same area during the years in question, such de- 
livery not to exceed 20,000,000 tons in any 1 year of the first 
5 years, and 8,000,000 tons in any 1 year of the succeeding 
5 years.” She is also required to deliver to Belgium annually 
for 10 years 8,000,000 tons of coal. 

All this means that from the mines yet remaining to her 
Germany is obliged to yield to her former enemies annually 
somewhere between twenty-five and thirty million tons of coal. 
Coal is the foundation of the dye industry, the primitive raw 
material from which come all the ingredients essential to that 
highly specialized industry. 

The other day, Mr. President, France, acting under the 
treaty, moved her legions from the Rhine to the city of Frank- 
fort and holds that historic German city to-day, because, 
among other things, Germany has not complied with her coal 
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delivery requirements, her contention being that it has been 
absolutely impossible for her to do so. 

Austria’s only source of coal supply has been Germany, but 
Austria has neither money nor goods to exchange for coal, 
while Germany, under the onerous’ provisions of the treaty, 
has not the coal to deliver. Therefore the Austrians have 
suffered from cold during the winter just past to a degree of 
which we can hardly conceive. Her impoverished people have 
turned upon the forests of that ancient empire, and those 
surrounding the beautiful city of Vienna have disappeared, 
the Government limiting the supply to each person to 60 
pounds per week. That once proud people have been beggared. 

Tell me that a country like Germany is to-day, deprived of 
nearly 50 per cent of her coal resources and 75 per cent of her 
iron resources, compelled to contribute for the next 10 years 
at least one-half of the output of her coal mines to her ancient 
enemies, is about to deluge the world with a cheap supply of 
dyestuffs, to guard against which we must depart from every 
course of previous legislation and introduce the embargo sys- 
tem in the industries of America! 

But, Mr. President, I have told but part of the story. Ger- 
many is required to do something more than this. Bear in 
mind that the dye industry consumes products distilled from 
what are called intermediates. The first extracts from coal 
are crudes; the extracts from the crudes are intermediates; 
and the extracts from the intermediates consist of those essen- 
tials needed for the manufacture of dyes, medicines, perfumes, 
and explosives. I read another condition of this treaty: 


Germany undertakes to deliver to France 


And, mind, this is in addition to the coal requirements— 


and to transport to the French frontier by rail or by water the fol- 
lowing products, during each of the three years following the coming 
into torce of this treaty— 


These are partly intermediates: 


Tons, 

35, 000 
50, 000 
30, 000 


Sulphate of ammoni. - 
A total of 115,000 tons of coal tar 


and essen- 
It is further pro- 


or its products 
tial to the prosecution of the dye industry. 
vided that— 


All or part of the coal tar — 9 at the option of the French Govern- 
ment, be replaced by corresponding quantities of products of distilla- 
tion, such as light oils, heavy oils, anthracene, naphthalene, or pitch. 

That is to say, Germany can pay—to use a fairly good illus- 
tration—either in gold or in silver, but she must pay. She must 
give practically 50 per cent of her coal-tar product. In addi- 
tion to that, she must furnish France for three years with 
115,000 tons of coal tar and some of its by-products, notwith- 
standing, which it is here contended, that unless we virtually 
continue economic war conditions the poor, unfortunate Ameri- 
cans, inspired by the spirit of patriotism, who came forward in 
the hour of their country’s need and invested in this business, 
will go into bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, I can not conceive of a more cold-blooded 
proposition. Germany is down and out for the present and the 
heel of the conqueror is upon her prostrate form. She is where 
she deserves to be.. The Allies have imposed upon her indemni- 
ties the amount of which she does not know and can not know 
until the reparation commission shall have taken an inventory 
of the Empire and determined how much blood can be taken 
from her without resulting in dissolution. We know of specific 
sums amounting to one hundred thousand million marks in 
gold, which is the equivalent of twenty-five thousand millions of 
dollars, twenty thousand millions of marks to be paid on or 
before the ist day of May, 1921. She can pay these sums pro- 
vided her industries are resuscitated, thus giving her articles 
of merchandise which she can exchange with the other nations, 
or the reparation commission may take whatever in their judg- 
ment can be made to realize this enormous sum. She never will 
pay these indemnities in the latter way. She must pay them in 
gold, which she has not, or merchandise, which, under the 
onerous terms of the treaty, she can not manufacture. 

You say it serves her right. I shall engage in no quar- 
rel upon that subject, although I do not think so; but the brutal 
fact is that having imposed these indemnities we propose to cut 
off the possibility of her reengaging in international commerce 
by passing a series of drastic enactments which under no cir- 
cumstances would we ever haye passed if there had been no 
war, in which case they would have been far more important 
and essential than they can be at present. 

Mr. President, I have not yet told the whole story. It is 
necessary for me to recite other clauses from the treaty. - The 
first section of Annex VI of Part VIII reads as follows: 


Germany accords to the aration commission an option to require 
as t of reparation the delivery by Germany of such quantities and 
kinds of dyestuffs and chemical 3 as the commission may designate. 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the total stock of each and every kind o 
dyestuſt and chemical drug in Germany or under German control at 
the date of the coming into force of the present treaty. 

This option shall be exercised within 60 days of the receipt by the 
commission of such particulars as to stocks as may be considered neces- 
sary by the commission, 


Under this provision, whatever the amount of the accumulated 
dyes may be, 50 per cent of them, together with 50 per cent of 
all drugs in German possession, pass to the reparation commis- 
sion for the use of the Allies. I have said that 22,000 tons repre- 
sent that accumulation, Eleven thousand tons, or one-half of that 
amount, can not be disposed of by Germany at all under the 
treaty. She may dispose of the other half, but only by the con- 
sent of the reparation commission, which is required, by the 
terms of the treaty bringing them into existence, to take ac- 
count of all of the material resources of Germany, and then to 
determine what the amount of her reparation should be. Can 
we suppose for a moment that this commission, representing 
great competitive nations, will not insist upon handling this 
valuable product so that the preceeds may be utilized for the 
purposes of the treaty? 

Mr. President, if Germany had 250,000 tons of dyestuffs, and 
if she were manufacturing as much more, she could not enter 
into competition with the United States, or with any of the 
other manufacturing nations, except under conditions to be fixed 
by this commission, which to-day exercises a greater power than 
any potentate or president in existence. Under the terms of this 
treaty they are the receivers for the German Empire, and except 
as to matters of life and death they are the real rulers of that 
unhappy country, and they are created and empowered to en- 
force the duties of their office because of the enormity of the 
injuries inflicted upon the Allies by Germany during the war,” 
and the need for compelling her to disclose every item of her 
resources and then be governed by the action of this commis- 
sion. If I thirsted for power, I would rather be a member of 
that commission than be President of the United States. If 
authority is the ambition of any man, he can find its personifica- 
tion to a greater degree in the powers of the reparation commis- 
sion than he can in those of the Kaiser before the war, or of the 
President of the United States at this time. 

I haye not yet, however, with regard to this feature of the 
treaty, told the whole story. I have called attention to Ger- 
many’s loss of about 50 per cent of her coal resources; to the 
treaty requirement of delivery for the next 10 years of large 
quantities of her output; to the requirement that she shall, in 
addition, for three years deliver 115,000 tons of coal tar and two 
of its derivatives to France; to the fact that 50 per cent of her 
dyestuffs are to be taken over absolutely by the reparation 
commission; and that leads me to section 2 of annex 6 of part 
8, which reads: 

Germany further accords to the reparation commission an option to 
require delivery during the period from the date of the . into 
force of the present treaty until January 1, 1920, and during each 

riod of six months thereafter until January 1, 1925, of any speci- 

ed kind of dyestuff and chemical drug up to an amount not exceed- 

ing 25 per cent of the German production of such dyestuffs and 
chemical drugs during the previous six months’ period. If in any 
case the Ais pisek darog such period. of six months was, in the 
opinion of the commission, less than normal, the amount required 
may be 25 per cent of the normal production— 

Which would be more than 25 per cent of the actual produc- 
tion. We take, therefore, one-half of all accumulated dye prot- 
ucts and at least 25 per cent for the next five years of all 
their manufactured dye products, leaving 75 per cent, or less 
than 75 per cent if during any year the production is less 
than normal, for their disposition. 

In order to cliuch this requirement, section § of annex 6 defines 
the expression “ dyestuffs and chemical drugs,” and this to my 
mind is one of the most objectionable and indefensible parts 
of the treaty. It reads: 

The above expression, “dyestuffs and chemical drugs,“ includes all 
synthetic dyes and drugs and intermediate or other products used in 
connection with dyeing, so far as they are manufactured for sale. 
The present arrangement shall also apply to cinchona bark and salts 
of quinine— 

Neither of which is a coal-tar product. In other words, in 
addition to the levy upon the dye product, we take 25 per 
cent of all the quinine and cinchona bark in Germany during 
these periods. Yet there are people who lie awake nights in 
America or dream horrid nightmare dreams of coming Ger- 
man competition, which, with the return of normal relations, 
will wipe industrial America from the face of the earth unless 
we heed these premonitory signals and continue the war em- 
bargo by the substitution of a legislative one therefor. j 


~ 


1920. 


An old philosopher once said that avarice and greed were 
deaf to reason and blind to truth, and no truer sentiment, in 
my judgment, ever fell from the lips of man. The faculty 
behind this bill, the driving force which has put it through 
the House and threatens to carry it through the Senate, is 
the greed and avarice of man. Blind to justice, deaf to truth, 
intent only upon the continued and permanent enjoyment of 
monopoly in their business, they create specters of coming 
war, announce the overweening necessity of supporting certain 
lines of industry by drastic legislation imposing millions of 
dollars of taxes upon the people, using the passions and ani- 
mosities, hatreds and vindictiveness, created by this war 
against Germany and other countries, as the mainspring of 
their action, knowing full well that unless this legislation can 
be accomplished before these passions shall have subsided its 
enactment will become absolutely and forever impossible. 

So much, then, Mr. President, for the treaty and the provi- 
sions which were enacted by the congress of Versailles designed 
to permanently retire Germany and the German people from 
the theater of international commerce. I am not now criticiz- 
ing the harshness of those provisions; I took occasion to do 
that when the treaty was before the Senate. I am merely 
applying them to the present situation because they seem to 
be conclusive of it. 

I now call attention to the statement of Mr. Irving A. Keene, 
which appeared in the Daily News Record, of New York, on 
Saturday, November 8 last, at the very time when the commit- 
tee was considering this bill, some six months ago, and condi- 
tions are worse now than they were then. This is dated London 
Bureau, 27 Cannon Street. The article reads: 


„Far from being in a position to dump dyestuffs and other chemicals 
on American, British, and other markets, Germany. is actually short, 
and when she has delivered to the Allies the quantities required by the 
peace treaty there will be little left to export. The acute shortage of 
coal and raw materials precludes the possibility of her becoming any- 
thing more than a weak competitor for at least a year,” 

That is the conclusion reached by Irving A. Keene, chairman of the 
advisory committee on drugs, chemicals, and dyestuffs of the American 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Keene has just returned from a month in 
Germany. He got through to the interior of the country and was given 
to understand in some of the places he visited that he was the first 
civilian to do 80, 

Mr. Keene left London in August for Paris, Through the peace com- 
mission and the commercial attaché to the American Embassy in Paris, 
and by virtue of his credentials from London, he obtained military 
passes into 8 From Paris he proceeded to Cologne, where he 
was put through to Coblenz, At Coblenz, through the Rhineland 
High Commission, he was given a “ high” German pass into the interior, 


RHINELAND FACTORIES, 


Mr. Keene first visited the Rhineland towns. Factories and plants 
in the district are 8 for private German account, but under con- 
trol of the occupying military authorities. Practically none of them 
could offer goods for export. op to 50 per cent of their output as in 
January, 1919, must be sold to the German Gevernment for delivery to 
the Allies as indemnity, and little or nothing is left for export. 
production is suffering from a serious lack of raw materials. 

Bayer & Co., for instance, had nothing to offer excepting a few vat 
colors, and could not sell anything without instructions from the Goy- 
ernment, Colors other than vat colors were very scarce, and supplies 
of medicinal chemicals extremely low. > 


NOTHING AT FRANKFORT. 


At Frankfort Mr. Keene was shown seer courtesy by the Chemische 
Verein, Such big firms as Meister Lucius & Brunning and Cassela had 
prescricao notbing to offer. The former’s place had been bombed, and 
hey were able only to fill their orders and supply their fixed percentage 
to the Government for the Allies, 

The secretary of the Frankfort .Chamber of Commerce showered 
every attention on Mr. Keene and was obviously desirous of establish- 
ing cordial business relations. 


NOR AT DARMSTADT, 


At Darmstadt such firms as E. Merck & Co. and the Griesheim Elek- 
tron had fine, large plants but few materials for sale. Raw materials 
for both medicinal chemicals and dyes are badly needed. 


Let me say again that some of these raw materials are being 
exported to Germany from the United States. 


From Darmstadt Mr. Keene went to Berlin, where he called on numer- 
ous manufacturers of consequence, such as Reidell and Schering, but 
here, as elsewhere, there was practically nothing to offer. 

In Berlin is the 5 and import license department of the German 
Government, which eager to stimulate Germany's foreign trade in 
every way, Mr. Keene was assured of its utmost cooperation in endeav- 
oring to secure any goods he might wish to buy. 

Mr. Keene speaks interestingly of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Berlin, which, contrary to the general impression, was active during 
the entire period of the war at its headquarters, uitable Building, 
Friedrichstrasse 59. The chamber naturally encountered difficulty at 
times, owing to the absence of old members and the lack of new ones, 
but Mr. Keene says it is now in a flourishing state and promises to 
very active. The acao prendent of the association is Fred. W. King; 
the secre is Arthur ©. Dunning. 

During his month in Germany Mr. Keene was treated with the greatest 
courtesy, respect, and kindness. All information was cheerfully given 
him, and his visits were made the subject of much comment in the local 
German press, the question often being put as to whether he was there 
as a buyer or a competitor. It was almost all courtesy, however, and no 
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RAW MATERIALS, COAL, CREDIT. 


The great demand is for raw materials, coal, and credit. Whenever a 
German business man started to talk to him be knew just what was 
coming, because these three subjects were on everybody's tongue. i 

A yaro credit was asked in most cases, but some came down to six 
months, and a few even to three months, but no security was offered. 
The Germans, showing a surprising familiarity with the world's prices, 
sought to buy so closely that there was not sufficient profit to make the 
transaction a desirable risk. $ 

There seems little prospect of immediate improvement in production, 
owing not alone to the lack of raw materials and coal, but to the preva- 
lent attitude of discouragement. 


I may say, Mr. President, that I know of nothing that can 
discourage a nation so completely as the consciousness that all 
that it earns must go to the payment of an indemnity due to a 
foreign enemy. 


Employers complain of a lack of energy on the part of the workmen. 
The proportion of productivity per man was quoted from as low as 334 
per cent to as high as 75 per cent of the prewar normal, Mr. Keene's 
explanation of this is that the German workman, for the first time in his 
life, feels that he is equal to his employer. No other attitude is possible, 
because if he does not feel that way of his own accord it is drummed 
into him continually by his fellow workmen or by socialistic agitators. 
His trouble is to demonstrate his 8 and the only way he can do 
this is to refuse to work except when he feels like it; in other words, to 
order his own life. 

Mr. Keene predicts, however, that this condition is a temporary one 
only, as the German workman will come to a different conclusion when 
he finds that his equality, as expressed by idleness, does not put food 
into his mouth. 

Mr. Keene does not expect to see conditions improve until the hard- 
ships of the coming winter are over. The lack of coal will make great 


trouble. 

It may be well to quote from authorities in support of my 
statement regarding the quantity of dyes on hand in Germany 
and accumulated during the war. On page 293 Mr. Herman 
A. Metz, president of the Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
of Newark, N. J., reads a letter from what he calls “ one of the 
German big six,” dated October 21: 


We wrote you last on the 10th as per copy, etc. We can not come 
to any decision yet regarding the delivery of vat colors and helindone 
colors. Our stocks in entirety have been taken over, under the peace 
treaty, by the Entente, and our portion of 50 per cent has also been 
held until they exercise their option, which they have not done as yet. 
Until 2 do that we can not dispose of our 50 per cent. It is 

ssible that after the 1 —.— has been exercised by the English and 
hey have taken their alldtment we will then have colors for sale to 
America. But there are so many questions ari regarding quan- 
tities, which are small, that we can not say anything about distri- 
3 we want to take care of customers in other countries 
as we i 

When we wrote you before about larger orders for helindone colors 
we had in mind new manufacture, but since that time new questions 
have risen, particularly the coal question, which has so sharpened itseif 
that we have had to stop most of our plants. We will do our best, 
however, to supply you with vat colors us soon as we get your orders 
with your importation license. 

We hope that after the coal question has been settled and after our 
producing possibilities haye been extended we can take orders again. 


This gentleman fixed the quantity of dyes on hand at this 
time at 40,000 tons, since shown to be considerably in excess 
of the actual facts. 

Mr. Wood also discusses this subject on pages 243 and 244 
of the record. I will not take the time to read all of these 
extracts myself, but will ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
the statement of the witness, beginning with the words “at a 
meeting of the American Manufacturers’ Export Association,” 
at the bottom of page 242, to and including the extract from 
the New York Evening Post of October 4, 1919, on page 244. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


At a meeting of the American Manufacturers’ Export Association held 
in New York on October 16, 1919, and presided ree by the vice presi- 
dent of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Export Co., one of the speakers 
delivered an address upon Our future trade with Russia,” in the 
course of which he summarized the kind of Germany there will be to 
com W in e wor aes thus: 

“In e first place, ere w e a Germany whose nationally or- 
ganized efficiency has been fearfully distorted, a Germany no longer 
united at home, a Germany whose competitors can truthfully say they 
love her for the enemies she has made, a Germany where wages have 
risen almost more than raw materials, * è Germany has no capi- 

, no raw material, even, to supply her own factories or ber own 
local demands.” 

The New York Post, in its chemical industries section, dated October 4, 
1919, published an article entitled, “This country’s dyestuffs have be- 
come a world factor.“ This article is printed under the name of Paul 
Nobbee, vice president of the American Aniline Products (Inc.). From 
this article I quote the statements relating to the German dye industry 
and its comparison with ours, which I shall now read: 

“One thing is certain, the old order of things has passed, never to 
return. Germany, once dominant in the field of dyestuffs, now has a 
rival, if not rivals. To be sure, Germany will continue to make dyestuffs 
and to ship them abroad, but she will not be able to do it on the same 
scale as she did before the war. Her output will be curtailed in quan- 
tity and curtailed also in kind, Many of the colors that she made 
before the war she will not make again, because it will no longer be 
profitable. Unless I should be a r prophet, I predict that principal 
among the colors she will drop will be the majority of those now made 
1255 country, the bulk of which form the backbone of the export 
rade, 
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“They are what we may call the chea colors, the colors of most 
simple dyeing method. * * * Conditions in Germany surrounding 
the dyestuff trade are grave, ve The shortage of coal of 


ry grave. 
course affects all industries alike, but tenfold an industry that depends 
upon coal, not only as a creative force for motive power, but for the 
very things upon which the industry is built—coal tar. The 
German manufacturers are now buying in the United States such raw 
materials as benzol, alcohol, ete, “ * I, for one, believe that it 
will take many years before the German dyestuffs industry will reach 
again that state of efficiency that made it possible to conquer the 
markets of the world. 

“The prices of these colors and all other colors in stock, without 
duty, are from five to seven times that of normal, in Swiss francs; 
“what the poo will be for goods manufactured to-day instead of in 
1915 and 1916 nobody knows. For a certainty, they will not be less, 
but probably much higher, while at our end, with essential raw mate- 
rials in abundance, increased and more economic production, prices 
will go lower. Even as matters stand to-day, there are certain bulk 
colors, such as sulphur black, ind blue, Congo red, negrosine, acid 
orange, scarlet, black, and many others too numerous to be mentioned, 
the pice level of which Germany can not possibly touch.” 

I have not the privilege of Mr. Nobbee’s PATATE and am unable 
to state with what authority of experience and know. eens he wrote. 
He appears to have an intimate acquaintance with his subject, and I 
assume from the tenor of his article that his interest and sympathy 
are with the domestic industry. I venture to su; that you can 
form your own opinion as to the competency of his knowledge by 
calling upon him to testify at your hearing. 

In the Daily News Record of October 30, 1919, there appeared this 
article, the source of which is not given. resume it will be at- 
tributed to German p ganda, but I present it in the belief that 
coe assertions it conta will carry conyiction irrespective of its 
origin: 
econ pessimism is being expressed by German trade ee over 
the prospects of selling German dyes in foreign markets. feeling 
is due in part to the peace terms and in part to realization of the 
fact that the Allies Jearned how to produce dyes while making ex- 
plosives for the late war. 

“Fear is also being expressed that foreign countries will be able to 
push Germany out of the market with mass production. It is further 
asserted that the industry has been harm by the confiscation by 
France of factories for dyes and chemicals and by America's seizure of 
German patents and their distribution to Americans, so that Germany 
would be guilty of breach cf patent if it attempted to sell dyes in the 
United States again.” 

Mr. George F. Sykes, of W. F. Sykes & Co., an importing firm rep- 
resenting dyes not made in Germany, but which have to meet whatever 
competition must be encountered m dyes, upon returning 
from France in the latter part of October was quoted by a newspaper 
interviewer us: 

Mr. Sykes did not go to Germany, but he said a French chemist 
who had noted conditions in that coun had brought back the report 
that of three dye plants visited two were shut down for a lack of 
fuel, while the other was working a 10-hour day.” 

The New York Evening Post's chemical section of October 4, 1919, 
contains this news item: 


“ MOCHST DYE WORKS TO CLOSE. 


“ Owing to a shortage of coal a large of the Hochst Dye Works, 
in Frankfort, is to close down, acco to a recent e of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. they will remafn closed seems to 


How lon; 
depend entirely on the supply of coal available. It is said, however, 
that the pharmaceutical and a few other important departments will 
continue in operation for the present. The 1918 rt of the Hochst 
Dye Works states that so far it has not been possible to restore the 
production of peace to any great extent. In the course of the 
work of renovating peace plants it became evident, moreover, that 
they had suffered so severely—partly from their long inactivity, partil 

from their war uses—that the amounts hitherto reserved would no 
suffice for the depreciations effected and that additional funds must 
be provided. Apart from the new plant required, the restoration of 
the business to a peace footing will require considerable expenditure,” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator if he knew that the 
importers are now sending out blank orders to the various users 
in the United States and urging them to order very much more 
than they have eyer used before, and promising to supply it 
from Germany? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I am not aware of that; but I am aware 
of the fact that those dyes can not be secured under present 
conditions—and I mean treaty conditions—except through the 
reparations commission, assuming of course that they are at- 
tending to thelr duties, of which I have no doubt, and that it 
will be impossible for them to comply with any extraordinary 
requirements unless we have been grossly deceived concerning 
the actual quantities on hand. I do know, as I stated yester- 
day, that repressive legislation of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy has been repealed so as to enable them to secure such 
dyes as were available from the German supply, and of course 
they have since secured considerable amounts. 

I refer now to the testimony of Mr, Pickhardt as reported 
on pages 39S to 401 of the hearings. Mr. Pickhardt is a stock- 
holder and director of Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., dealers in 
dyestuffs. These gentlemen are importers, and an attack was 
made upon Mr. Pickhardt’s Germanism, so called, shortly after 
jhe gave this testimony. Fortunately he was able to establish 
|his Americanism, I think to the full satisfaction of any impar- 
| tial citizen who is sufficiently interested to read the statements. 

Mr, Pickhardt went over to England, Belgium, Holland, 
|France, and Germany, and had just returned two days before 


he appeared before our committee. 
dyestuffs and to find out about conditions in the market in 
8 and other countries. This is an interesting state- 
ment: 

Mr. PickHarpr. In Germany I visited the Badische Anilin & Soda 


He went, be said, to buy 


Fabrik, at Ludwi fen-on-the-Rhine, in the French occupied terri- 
tory, to see whether any of the dyes needed by the United States 
consumers could be had and under what conditions. I found stocks 
ugly small, in contradiction of the estimates which were made 

in the United States. Many important products were entirely lacking 
and others were on hand in negligible quantities. Manufacture was 
practically at a standstill, except of a few colors. This was due in 
part to shortage of raw materials and in york to uncertainty of the 
ture. With the exception of the shipments to France, Belgium, and 


Italy, little could be exported, as export licenses were not obtainable. 
On June 4 I succeeded in obtaining offers of vat dyes, anthracene, 
and e dyes and a few other much-needed colors from the 50 


ber cent of the stock on hand which was not subject to requisition 
under the peace hope 

Senator Curtis. What did the 50 per cent amount to? 

T. PICKHARDT. They refused to give me those figures in Germany, 
on the ground that 8 handed the figures in to the German Gov- 
ernment and that the German Government had handed those figures in 
to the Allied Governments, and that they were Government figures. 

Senator Curtis. What was it, if you heard anything about it? 

r. PICKHARDT. I was told it was, approximately, 30,000 tons. 

In October arrangements were made between commissioners for the 
allied and associated powers and for the German Government for the 
fu ng of the peace treaty eho e concerning the stocks on 
hand in advance of ratification and a preliminary division of the repara- 
tion lot was eed on between the United States, French, British, Ital- 
ian, and Bel: representatives. The British list was presented in a 
few days and included all classes of dyes with the exception of indigo. 
The United States list had not been N on November 27, the day 
I left Germany. I am familiar with the stocks of only the Badische 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik, and may say that in the case of the vat dyes and 
most other colors of most interest to United States consumers the 
quantities which were available for this country are quite small. The 
manufacturers fee] that they must make as fair a distribution as pos- 
sible to consumers all over the bag Somes will not, therefore, favor one 
country at the expense of others. ey are attempting to resume the 
manufacture of ma products, but it is a slow process, and in some 
in: raw materials are lading at present. 
dye plants were closed down indefinitely while I was 
to lack of coal. 

I also found there serious difficulties in prem Seber nin which means 
that it takes several weeks for shipments to arrive at the seaport from 
the works, and then, of course, after that it will take a number of 
weeks before they can arrive in this country. 

Senator Curtis. Did you see the Bayer & Co.'s factory over there? . 

Mr. Pick Hanpr. No, sir; the only factory I visited was the Badische 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik. 

Senator Curtis. Did you go inside that factory? 

Mr. Pickwarpr. Yes, sir. 

Senator CURTIS. You say it was peru shut down? 

Mr. PICKHARDT. They were resuming the manufacture of some colors, 
and a few colors they were already making. Of course, one of the 
largest articles of production is fixation nitrogen, which has nothing to 
do direct with the manufacture of dyestuffs. 


He was then asked the question, and answered that he repre- 
sented that company before the war in America. 

On page 401 he was asked by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SUTHERLANÐ] whether these factories practically 
stopped making dyes during the war, and his answer is: 

Mr. PICKHARDT. Yes, sir; almost entirely. : 

Senator SUTHERLAND. They were waking gases? 

Mr. PICKHARDT. Yes, sir; they were ing intermediates for explo- 
sives and gases. 5 had no raw materials, practically speaking, 
with which to make ; and, furthermore, they had no outlet for 
the dyes if they had made them. 

Senator SUTHERLAND. Do you think any large quantities of dyes 
have been 4 — away to the interior of Germany from the factories 
and is ready for rt? 

Mr. PICKHARDT. think it entirely improbable, and have every 
reason to believe nothing of the sort was done. I might add that two 
factories which are in the unoccupied territory at the present time 
would be able to ship their entire stocks of colors away, because there 
is no amgen to doing so. Trade with Germany is allowed and 
there is no control over their stocka, but they have decided to do the 
Same as the other factories—that is, to kep their stock intact and to 
work not only in the letter but in the spirit of the reparation clause 
in the peace treaty. 

I think, Mr. President, that if I have not demonstrated the 
absence of any German competition, either potential or actual, 
I shall be unable to do so if I occupy the remainder of the ses- 
sion in a discussion of the subject. I am unable to perceive, 
assuming these assertions to be well-founded, how any impar- 
tial mind can refuse to accept them. I have encountered noth- 
ing except general assertions and general denials in my investi- 
gation of them. If subsequent to the war specific instances of 
the importation of the sort of dyes in question could have been 
cited, we may be sure that the advocates of this bill would have 
been swift to inform the committee of the fact. If consign- 
ments had been contracted for by specific agreements subject 
to future delivery, that fact would have been known to the 
War Trade Board, and particularly to its chemical branch, 
and would have been eagerly reported to the committee, for 
the War Trade Board, or that branch of it having control of 
this subject, is absolutely and enthusiastically committed to the 
enactment of this bill. . 

Under the provisions of the House bill, creating a license sys- 
tem, it is that board which will probably be intrusted with its 


in Germany, owing 
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execution. That may have nothing to do with the attitude of 
its members upon the dye proposition; it may be merely an 
incident; I ouly wish to emphasize the fact that, being in 
direct touch with all matters of foreign trade connected with 
the dye industry, and, therefore, fully informed both of its 
actual condition and its potentialities, it would have given us 
information regarding importations if there had been any. The 
fact that they did not do so affords, to my mind, the strongest 
possible support of the contention that there are none to import 
which are at present available. 

Mr. President, we can not afford to pass legislation of this 
kind upon mere speculation and apprehension. We can not 
afford to commit a great American industry to the tender 
mercies of n few corporations upon the theory that unless we 
do so it can not survive. In the absence of the most cogent 
proof of that fact, we can not afford, as a Government of 
110,000,000 people, to go into partnership with this industry 
and command every citizen in the United States to pay trib- 
ute to its treasury, subject only to the discretion of those 
interested in the industry, unless they make out a conclusive 
case. If we do, then I am unable to perceive how we are 
properly discharging the trust which we owe to the people 
who sent us here. It becomes class legislation, pure and simple. 
God knows, we have indulged in enough legislation of that 
sort, both for capital and for labor, and have long ago begun 
to renp the harvest whose beginnings are ominous of what is to 
come. 

The great industries of the United States, time after time, 
lave come to Congress for favors and have received them. 
They have many times made representations like those I have 
been considering, which have been accepted. As a result, in- 
dustry has concentrated itself more completely than in any 
other country in the world, yielding colossal fortunes to its 
beneficiaries and at the same time endowing them with a 
political power wholly inconsistent with the genius of self- 
government. On the other hand, the exemption of great bodies 
of men from the operation of laws designed for the public 
good has also encouraged a political development equally 
sinister and equally indefensible; both, however, resulting from 
class legislation of the sort we are now considering, and ap- 
plications for which will increase from time to time just in 
proportion as we recognize and grant them as demanded. 

Mr. President, I hope that my judgment is at fault when I 
say that the inevitable consequence of this legislation is to add 
one more to the many monopolies which haye troubled the 
affuirs of the Nation for many years. The tendency of the 
times in everything is to concentration. 

That is true socially, economically, and politically; and there 
are many advantages of concentration under proper restraints, 
particularly as regards efficiency and economy. The misfortune 
is that both are cast aside when it is no longer necessary to 
observe them and when it is perfectly safe to disregard them— 
a fact which the experiences of the past quarter of a century 
faimply sustain, 

Let us see whether my apprehension has any basis in fact. 
There are two outstanding concerns in the dye industry, the 
one being the National Aniline Co. and the other the Du Ponts. 
The National Aniline Co. has already absorbed eight or a dozen 
institutions, and its net profits, so far as we know, in 18 months’ 
time are the equivalent of 100 per cent of its capitalization, 
much of which is, in all probability, fictitious. It is naturally 
reaching out, and will continue fo reach out and take under its 
wings other presperous or promising institutions, as will its 
competitors. 

Mr. Irenee Du Pont was before the committee, an enthusiastic 
advocate of this bill. He had a right to come, and it was per- 
fectly proper that he should urge consideration of any measure 
designed, as this is designed, to encourage his business. The 
companies which he represents in part are among the most 
prosperous in the United States. During the war they num- 
bered their profits in hundreds of millions. Taken collectively, 
I have no doubt that, with the exception of the Standard Oil 
Co. und the United States Steel Corporation, the Du Pont aggre- 
gation is the most formidable of all American enterprises; and 
I shall not undertake even to guess at the extent of its accu- 
mulated millions. It is in powder, and in all the collateral 
branches of the industry, and it is also in the dyestuffs business. 

Mr. Du Pont, in reply to a question of the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Nuaent], on page 161, said: 

We must have an embargo until we learn to do it. It is up to you 
people; if you say two years, as the Longworth bill has it, you will 
prevent the very thing that you have in mind. 

In reply to a question by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cortis]: 

How much time do you advocate? 

This ig for the embargo, mind you. 


Mr. Du Poxx. I would.say.10 years;.5 vears may be enough, but the 
more time you give, the more capital will flow into it. 
* * * ie * . * 


The Longworth bill is an embargos it is x misnomer to call it a 
license bill; the intention is not to license imports, except in rare cases. 
It is substantially an embargo bill * * on substantially every- 
3 There are undoubtedly a few gyes to-day tbat would be Imported, 
but it is substantially an embargo bill. I think in six months it won't 
be necessary to license at all. 

On page 166, in reply to a question of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis], Mr. Du Pont says: 

I dont know that I have touched everything I may know about. 
But the situation is something like this: I have touched upon the fact 
that this is really an embargo bill, rather than a licensing bill, because 
I believe that inside of a year or 18 months there will not be any 
licenses granted. 

I think he is right about that, as I shall attempt to demon- 
Strate later on. 

Mr. Du Pont continues: 

In a preliminiary hearing we had in Senator PrNeosr's office— 

That was not befere the committee; it was before the chair- 
man of the committee. e 
he asked a number of us to come down here and give our ideas, and 
asked us, What do you want?” 

That is the usual question that is put to the seeker for protec- 
tive privileges. 

I say an embargo, with a permit to bring in these 2 we do not 
make for a 10-year period. say we want, second, a tariff in addition 
to the embargo; the embargo may miscarry ; put as high a duty as you 
can get behind the embargo wall. If the embargo wor it don’t make 
any difference what the duties are. 

There, Mr. President, is a wonderfully significant statement. 
It is true. What is the need for duties if the embargo works? 
Why should the Government of the United States collect duties 
if competition can be entirely crushed by a different system? 


But if the embargo leaks, put in the second wall, a high tariff 
behind: put as high tariff as you can get. 

I want, further, then, and at the risk of seeming to get a monopoly, 
to urge that you should provide that the Sherman law does not apply 
to the dye industry, if it Is thought necessary in the opinion of some 
Government official. 

Give us not only an embargo and a high tariff, but repeal the 
Sherman law in our behalf. 


Rut suppose some unexpected situation happens requiring that we get 
dye makers together on short notice to exchange information. Some 
Government officer ought to be designated to say the Sherman Act does 
not apply to the dye industries, because it is in the interests of the 

ublic need, if that time ever comes. The importance of the matter 
as not been exaggerated by what these gentlemen have told you. I 
am not going on to that question, though I feel 9 about it, be- 
cause you are satisfied. That phase should be considered. It is a 
good deal to ask, but the situation is not without precedents. 

Mr. President, I think that is one of the most astonishing 
declarations or demands ever made before a committee of Con- 
gress. A man representing the colossal combination known as 
the Du Ponts, with untold capital, not only demands an absolute 
embargo, but as high a tariff as possible, so that if the embargo 
should happen to leak they will still have another wall, amount- 
ing virtually to prohibition; and, in addition, he asks for the 
suspension of the Sherman antitrust law, not as affecting the 
entire country but only as affecting the dye industry. 

I do not hesitate to say that if it is necessary in order 
to sustain this industry that we suspend a law universally 
applicable and designed to protect the people against com- 
binations, plus an embargo, plus a prohibitory tariff, then we 
ought not to sustain the industry at all. It is the most mon- 
strous proposition in legislation that has confronted me during 
my term of seryice. It is the most impudent proposal that I 
have encountered while serving upon the Finance Committee. 
Its end must needs be absolute monopoly; and I here predict, 
although I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, and may 
not live to see it, that if this bill becomes a law within the next 
five years the dye industry of the United States will be en- 
tirely in the hands of the Du Ponts and the National Aniline Co, 

{At this point Mr. THomas yielded the floor for the day.] 

Friday, May 7, 1920. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have heretofore elaborated 
the claim of the supporters of the pending bill that it is of 
pressing importance because of the menace of German competi- 
tion. I discussed that subject, possibly, with too much detail, 
and I should hesitate to return to it but for the fact that my 
attention has just been directed to a circular letter of the Tex- 
tile Alliance of date April 22, and referring to it. 

The Textile Alliance, Mr. President, is a semiofficial organi- 
zation, closely identified with the War Trade Bureau. As its 
name indicates, it is a combination of men who are interested 
in the textile industry, with which the dye industry is com- 
pletely identified. That organization has to do with the im- 
portation of dyestuffs to the United States from Germany. 
Hence its circular is, for all substantial purposes, of an official 
nature, It is a notice to the consumer, and it is so important, 
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May 7, 


as bearing upon this branch of the discussion, that I feel not 
only justified but required to present it to the consideration of 
the Senate. I shall, therefore, read it in full: 
Circular No, 15. TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
E New York, April 22, 1920. 
NOTICE TO CONSUMERS. 

GENTLEMEN: The Textile Alliance (Inc.), New York, has received 
from its Paris representative, Mr. Edward S. Chapin, his report cover- 
ing 12 7 porion from March 3, 1920, tbe đate of bis arrival in Paris, to 

pr 3 20. 

The following notes on the dyestuff situation are condensed from 
that rt and su oe by more recent cables and by the state- 
ments of Mr. A. M. Patterson, president of the Textile Alliance (Inc.), 
who left Paris on April 7. 

P 1 5 sources from which German dies are now obtainable are as 
‘ollows : 

1. Dyes ordered from the first distribution of dyes impounded under 
the peace treaty, the orders being placed through the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.), as the representative of the State Department, and amounting 
to approximately 300 tons. 

2. The portion of the first distribution available for the United States 
not 3 ordered as above, amounting to approximately 1,200 tons. 

3. The Herty option. 


It is, perhaps, desirable that I should say, in explanation of 
the third item, that when Dr. Herty was in Europe he appar- 
ently secured an option from German dye manufacturers, to be 
furnished from the supply of dies on hand not going to the 
reparation commission, upon a considerable amount of dyestuffs 
to meet the American demand. 

4. The second distribution, which is now under consideration in 
Paris, which will be equal in amount approximately to the first distri- 
bution, or approximately 1,500 tons. 

On the 25th of March— 

Not two months ago— 


the status of orders was as follows: 


Pounds. 

Vat colors ordered _—-__--_---___--..-.---=--__ =. 464, 700 
————— 

Vat colors shipped or ready, reparation 130, 765 
Vat colors ready for shipment, Herty option 39, 796 


Total (37 per cent 22 „„%„7,.5U: — 170, 561 


That is 37 per cent of the requirements of the American con- 
sumers of dyestuffs on file with the Textile Alliance 


Pounds. 
Non vat colors: ordered „414%: nꝙꝛ.x 1, 242, 305 
En 

Nonvat colors ship or ready, repar ation 193, 347 
Nonvat colors ready for shipment, Herty option — ee, OTA 
Tetal (28 per. ent) : — 834,08 


That Is 28 per cent of the demand. It appears, then, from this 
official statement that the available supply for American con- 
sumers of the demand heretofore made amounts to 37 per cent 
of the vat colors and to only 28 per cent of the nonvat colors 
less than one-half in each instance. When we recall that the 
agent of this alliance is in Europe upon the mission to which 
the circular relates, that he is charged with the duty of securing 
colors for the American demand, which is both insistent end 
persistent, notwithstanding which he has been unable up to this 
time to secure over 37 per cent of one part of the demand and 
28 per cent of the remainder, the contention that the American 
dye industry is confronted with ruinous competition becomes 
ridiculous. But I proceed with the letter: 


A cable dated April 11 and received April 13 
was held on April 11 between Messrs. Perret an 
the State Department; Mr. Chapin, representin 


rts that a conference 
Harrold, representing 
the Textile Alliance 


(Ine.) ; Mr. yon Weinberg, representing the Cartel; Mr. Moellnor, repre- 


senting Cassella; Messrs. Bosch and Schunon, representing Badische ; 
and Mr. Duisberg, representing Bayer. 


Those, Mr. President, are the names of the dye manufacturers 


in Germany. 


The cable states: 


Badische submitted pro forma invoices additional 
vats 96,000 pounds, nonvats 15,000 pounds, 


and stated orally balance 


orders st Herty option, barring unexpected obstacl would be 
finished inside three months. Same sfatement made by Weinberg for 
Cartel. Duisberg for Bayer, submitted additional vats 13,000 pounds, 


nonxats 25, is, and stated in letter: 

“We hope improved state our manufacture will enable us execute 
remainder your orders shortly. 

Hoechst behind in filling orders. Weinberg promises to see them. 
Onr orders now stand: 

“Total vats shipped or ready, reparation and Cartel together, 280,- 
000, ual r cent poundage ordered. Total nonvats 390,000, 
equal 34 per cent. More coming every day.” 

It wiil be chserved that the amount of importable colors ordered 
through the Textile Alliance (Inc.) under the first distribution was ex- 
ceedingly small. The aggregate tonnage of all colors available, includ- 
ing those which may be imported into the United States as well as those 
which may not be imported, was first definitely indicated in the follow- 
ing cable, dated March 4, to the State Department: 


“Total amount impounded stocks dyestuffs, German inventory, 15th 
August, in metric tons, 21,401.” 

The alleged enormous supply of 250,000 tons, then, has dimin- 
ished to the extreme total of only 21,401 tons. 


This included 790 tons intermediates and 1,300 tons mixtures at 
also contains mix- 


vide foregoing fig- 


Bayer plant, Leyerkusen, Net amount, 19,300 ton 
tures and doubtful colors at all other factories. 


Net oun 
ffs, including duplication. € AOE ET tee oe eat ne, 
1 same dye. 

Mr. President, the Textile Alliance is the moving power be- 
hind the dye bill; the Textile Alliance is the inspiration of the 
dye bill; the Textile Alliance is charged with the duty of secur- 
ing dyes that are absolutely indispensable to the textile indus- 
try of this country, small in amount, but which can not be fur- 
nished as yet by the local manufacturers. The Textile Alliance 
was, therefore, presumably behind the assumption made by wit- 
nesses before the committee that Germany during the war had 
accumulated 250,000 tons of dyestuffs, Yet that identical 
agency, on the 22d day of last month in a circular to the indus- 
try, is obliged to report, upon information furnished from Paris 
by its own representative, that there are 19,300 tons, of which only 
one-half is available to the reparation commission, out of which 
the United States receives only its proportion. And yet I have 
no doubt that the advocates of this bill will iterate and reiterate 
the spectacle of impending ruinous German competition in the 
dye industry. 

But this letter is more interesting as we proceed: 


ures by, 2 to get Allies’ share. 
types o estu 
tories 


of the United States Government in its own interest and in anticipa- 
tion of the requirements of American consumers, in default of which 
American rights might have lapsed on April 15, and the colors would 
then have been added to the quantity av: for the second distribu- 
tion, thereby benefiting other countries at the expense of the United 
States. Bo France and Great Britain proposed to exhaust their 
quotas in the first distribution. 

Now, bear in mind that immediately after the armistice Great 
Britain and France imposed embargoes upon importations of 
German dyestuffs; that because of the conditions subsequently 
developed each was obliged to repeal those regulations; and 
that now their need is so great that they propose to exhaust 
their quotas in the first distribution of dyestuffs. There, 
too, it was represented while Germany was fighting the 
greatest war of her history, while she was mobilizing men, 
agriculture, machines, manufacturing, chemicals—in fact, all 
the resources of the nation—that she was at the same time en- 

in the manufacture of great quantities of commercial 
articles with a view of deluging the world with them at cheap 
prices as soon as peace was declared. It was believed in Eng- 
land, it was credited in France, and they passed defensive legis- 
lation, when their necessities -shortly after made it necessary 
that such legislation should be repealed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What interests compose this Textile 
Alliance? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Textile Alliance is a semiofficial organi- 
zation, as I stated. It is that branch of the War Trade Board 
having in charge the business of the board relating to textiles, 
of which dyestuffs is a part. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are any American manufacturers repre- 
sented in the alliance? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is composed of American manufacturers. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Composed of American manufacturers of 
textiles? 

Mr. THOMAS. Of textiles, yes; and representing the dye 
industry also. 

I read again: 


(Inc.) is thereby authorized to purchase, if necessary, in its private 
eapacity in the interest of the people of the United States, the dyes 
remaining from the first distribution above referred to on conditions 
which are entirely satisfactory. It should be stated that in both the 
Paris negotiations and the American negotiations no private profit shall 
accrue to the underwriters. 


Which is to say that the need for these dyestuffs in America 
is so great that the alliance, in conjunction with the repre- 
sentative of the Treasury of the United States, is authorized to 
purchase the dyes remaining after the first distribution. 


1920. 


I continue with the letter: 

It is expected that more definite and permanent underwriting arrange- 
ments will be made in the near fature, providing not only for the re- 
mainder of the first distribution but also the second distribution. 

Now, listen: 

Great difficulties have been experienced in connection with production 
E The output of the German plants has been very 

My friend, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent] will recall 
that the subcommittee, of which he was a member, was more 
than once assured by representatives of the dye industry of the 
United States that the activities of the German plants were not 
only plainly noticeable, but some of them were evidently running 
at full capacity. I have already referred to the testimony of 
Dr. Herty, who, because he saw smoke coming out of 14 chim- 
neys of the Badische plant, rushed across the Atlantic, affrighted, 
and hysterically announced that the only way in which to safe- 
guard the American dye industry was to dismantle the German 
factories. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire what Herty 
that is? What is the given name of the gentleman? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have it here somewhere. I will give it to 
the Chair later. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, What is his official relation to the textile 


industry? 

Mr. THOMAS. Dr. Herty is the editor of a journal which rep- 
resents and is devoted to the chemical industry of the United 
States. Dr. Herty was connected as an educator with the Uni- 
yersity of North Carolina for some time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the name is Charles H. Herty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Charles H. Herty; I thank the Senator. 

Dr. Herty in those days when he seems to have been in a 
chrysalis condition was a believer in and an advocate of the doc- 
trine of tariff for revenue only. Dr. Herty has since been con- 
verted to the protectionist principle, and he is endeavoring to 
make up for lost time and to cure by his present zeal the in- 
juries which he may have inflicted upon the juvenile mind in 
the North Carolina University before he was fully converted. 
Dr. Herty, as I stated a day or two ago, is a good illustration 
of the reflection of Macaulay that there is no zeal like the zeal of 
an apostate. Dr. Herty is a most excellent gentleman, and I 
do not mean to reflect upon him in the slightest degree in mak- 
ing that comparison; but the impartial mind may judge of the 
value of his testimony when he is driven to declare that pro- 
tection to a new American industry demands the demolition of 
the factories which may come in competition with them in Ger- 
many. 

Other gentlemen who testified upon this subject, and who are 
older protectionists than Dr. Herty, were more restrained in 
their assurances; but they nevertheless pictured the activities 
of these great dye-manufacturing establishments, the formation 
of a consolidated trust, as we would term it over here, by these 
several institutions, the increase of their capitalization, and 
their announced determination to recover the markets of the 
world for the dye industry; yet the Textile Alliance tells us 
that the output of German plants has been very limited. 

Let me continue: 


There appears to be no doubt that entirely apart from any desire 
of the German interests to reestablish their business in the United 
States, they have —.— assurances both orally and written of their in- 
tentions to complete the deliveries on the Herty option as rapidly as the 
difficult conditions under which they operate will permit. very effort 
has been made by the American go crepe ten to 3 themselves as 
to these conditions and they are of the opinion that political, labor, in- 
ternal transportation, and coal conditions have caused and will in the 
future cause great delays and difficulties to the manufacturers of dyes 
and will limit the output, especially on the more difficult and costly 
colors, which are chiefly desired in United States. 

The author of this circular would have been entirely within 
bounds had he said that these colors are the only ones de- 
sired in the United States from foreign manufacturers, and 
that is true. Their use is limited, their quantity is limited, 
but they are indispensably necessary to the prosecution of 
those lines of manufacture which require them, and conse- 
quently they must be had from Germany if they are had at 
all. They must be received from Germany, too, in competition 
with the consumers in the same industry of France and Great 
Britain. 

I read again: 

The ordinary method of transportation from the dye-manufacturin 
districts on the Rhine is by way of Rotterdam. Since the middle o 
“Arrest yet A all shipments by way of Rotterdam have been 8 by 
the dock strike. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) has had at Paris as 
one of its representatives a competent transportation man, 
carefully considered all alternative routes, such as 8 by way 
of Switzerland and Italy, by way of France, by way of Antwerp, and 
by way of Copenhagen. Each of these routes has presented difficulties 
that could not be overcome. Shipments by way of France, for example, 
although entirely safe, are subject to 5 delays from labor 
conditions or shortage of rolling stock on the railways. Apart from 
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Rotterdam, the most feasible route is by way of Antwerp; but the 
bills of ladin, 


circumstances attending the ag to obtain through 
3 it inadvisable to adopt this route excepting as a last resor 
the Rotterdam strike has now continued for . 
minent 
end, arrangements haye been made with the White Star Line to ship 
by way of 5 and the alliance representatives are now in Ger- 
many to initiate the new routing with governmental assistance. 

I now call special attention to the concluding paragraph of 
this letter: 

Annex 6 of the peace treaty provides that for a period of years a 
percentage of the output of the German dye factories sball be avail- 
able to the Allies, 

That percentage is 25. One-quarter of all the dyes to be 
manufactured during the next five years in Germany goes to 
the reparation commission for the use of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers. The letter continues: 

Annex 6 of the peace treaty provides that for a period of years a 

centage of the output of the German dye factories shall be avail- 
able to the Allies. This section of the treaty has been somewhat modi- 
fled in operation by the reparation commission. In view of the uncer- 
tainties attending its interpretation and enforcement, and in view of 
the conditions referred to above, it is the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) in Paris that every effort should 
be made to secure promptly and use economically those dyes which 
are not now made in the United States and are not likely to be made 
here in adequate quantity. The situation is r the 
United States Treasury and reparation representatives in Paris, to 
whom the alliance is indebted for their able and energetic assistance. 


Mr, President, if this Textile Alliance had been holding an 
inquest over the dead body of its own child, for this bill is its 
own child, it could not have pronounced a more fitting epitaph 
than its reference to the need of modifying the requirements of 
section 6 of the annex, thereby relieving Germany from the 
hard conditions of yielding 25 per cent; but because of these 
things every effort should be made to secure and then to 
economically use the dyes in question, the very articles which 
it is designed to exclude from this country through the opera- 
tion of this bill; and I say “exclude” advisedly, because in the 
administration of the bill, as I shall attempt to show later on, 
the facilities for complicating its machinery and delaying its 
operation are superabundant. 

I also referred the other day, Mr. President, as bearing upon 
the inability of Germany for many years to come to compete in 
the markets of the world with her manufactures, whether of 
dyes or of other commodities, to the various provisions of the 
treaty. But I omitted calling attention to certain provisions 
in that document, under the terms of which Germany can not 
practice the so-called dumping methods anywhere. If in the 
framework of the economic features of the treaty the Allies 
overlooked any commercial feature having a bearing upon fu- 
ture German competition, I have been unable to find it. They 
tied her hands and feet and laid her on her back, supine upon 
the ground, so that if a literal application of the terms of the 
treaty were made in the future Germany would be eliminated 
from the international trade which she enjoyed before the war, 
or for any part of it, as far as foresight could accomplish that 
object. 

Again let me say, I am not criticizing the treaty. I am 
merely stating its contents, or, to be more precise, the conclu- 
sions which I draw from them. 

Part 10 of the treaty is known as the economic clauses, sec- 
tion 1 of which is entitled Commercial relations.” Under ar- 
ticle 264 it is provided: 

Germany undertakes that goods the produce or manufacture of any 
one of the allied or associated States imported into German territory, 
from whatsoever place arriving, shall not be subjected to other or 
higher duties or charges (including internal charges) than those to 
which the like goods the produce or manufacture of any other such 
State or of any other foreign country are subject. 

Then follows the assurance that— 


Germany will not maintain or impose any prohibition or restriction 
on the importation into German territory of any goods the produce or 
manufacture of the territories of any one of the allied or associated 
States, from whatsoever place arriving, which shall not equally extend 
to the importation of the like goods the produce or manufacture of 
any other such State or of any other foreign country. 


` It will be noted that these various requirements are not 
reciprocal. There is no corresponding obligation, or the remot- 
est hint of one, resting upon the allied and associated powers. 

By article 265 it is provided: 

Germany further undertakes that, in the matter of the régime ap- 
plicable on importation, no discrimination against the commerce of any 
of the allied and associated States as compared with any other of the 
other foreign country shall be made, even by in- 
direct means, such as customs regulations or procedure, methods of 
verification or analysis conditions of payment of duties, tariff classifi- 
cation or interpretation, or the operation of monopolies, 

We now come to German exportations. It will be perceived 
that she is made helpless to defend herself against importations 
from whatever source they may come, the only limitation being 


said States or any 
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that all the allied and associated powers shall be treated alike, 
It is provided in article 266 that— 

In all that concerns exportation Germany undertakes that goods, 
natural products or manufactured articles, exported from German terri- 
tory to the territories of any one of the allied or associated States 
shall not be subjected to other or higher duties or charges (including 
internal .charges) than those paid on the like goods exported to any 
other such State or to any other foreign country. 

Germany will not maintain or — 2 any prohibition or restriction 
on the exportution of any goods sent from her territory to any one of 
the allied or associated States which shall not equally extend to the 
exportation of the like goods, natural products or manufactured 
articles, sent to any other such State or to any other foreign country. 

Article 267 is what might be called the general-welfare 
clause if it were contained in a statute. It certainly makes for 
the general welfare of the Allies. It provides that— 

Every favor, immunity, or privilege in regard to the importation, 
exportation, or transit of goods nted by Germany to 17 allied or 
associated State or to any other foreign country whatever shall simul- 
taneously and unconditionally, without request and without compensa- 
tion, be extended to all the allied and associated States. 

That would seem to be sufficient assurance to the powers in 
enforcing the treaty. But in order to clinch things beyond per- 
adventure, this nail is driven through the corpse and fastened 
on the other side (article 281): 

If the German Government vig. Pods In international trade, it shall 
not in respect thereof haye, or be deemed to have, any rights, privileges, 
or immunities of sovereignty. 

That is to say, it shall be treated just as one of its nationals 
or just as a subject of the British Empire is treated, just as 
any private corporation would be handled. ; 

Mr, President, I defy the most capable champion of this bill 
to tell the Senate how Germany can dump goods of any kind 
on the shores of America without violating the terms of the 
treaty. 

No refinement of logic, no special pleading, no ingenuities of 
construction, can overcome the purpose which the Allies had in 
mind and which they took care to incorporate in unmistakable 
terms in that treaty. But the melancholy fact is that the 
makers of dyestuffs in this country who are reaping profits 
equivalent, and more than equivalent, annually to their actual 
capitalization, deliberately come before our committee and tell 
us they are ruined if this bill does not pass and German dyes to 
the extent of some 20 per cent embargoed. 

Mr. President, I thought until I investigated this bill that 
the officeholder anxious for reelection was the biggest coward 
in the world, but I have to deliver the prize now elsewhere, for 
a great industry which trembles with apprehension and fright 
in the presence of a commercial corpse and shrieks for the pro- 
tection of its Government, crying aloud to the universe that 
without relief it will disappear from the face of the commer- 
cial world, is a greater one. 

The American manufacturer is the most capable, the most 
enterprising, and the most successful in the world. He takes 
chances without hesitation; he plunges where conservatism has 
its sign of warning: he opens up new fields of endeavor and 
risks millions before he can expect to receive a cent of profit. 
But just mention dumping to him and he begins to shiver and 
shake as though he were afflicted with palsy. I think it is all 
pretense. It is merely designed to secure the protection of pub- 
lic legislation in order that if he has a monopoly it will be 
secured, and if he has not a monopoly he can establish one. 

Mr. Du Pont, whose testimony I have had occasion to refer to, 
has given us an illustration of this peculiar make-up of the 
American manufacturing mind in a very graphic manner. Let 
me read it. He speaks now about the embargo: 

As to the proper length of time some people have guessed five years, 
I do not think those fellows have been up against the game.“ I think 
we are going to do it quicker than even Germany, but remember in 
arriving at the number of years that if you err on the right side no 
harm is done, but if you err on the wrong side you frighten capital. 

What a horrible thing it would be to frighten Mr. Du Pont's 
capital. If some of it could be frightened right now—and I 
think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] frightened a lot of 
it the other day—the public morality of the country would be 
greatly improved. 

Mr. Du Pont continues: 

If capital does not flow into this thing 
result. It makes no difference to the public whether it is 8 
10 years, if we develop the industry and are then able to 
Germans, 7 

Of course it makes no difference to the public. Who cares 
anything for the public? The public does not seem to care 
inuch for itself. So let the public stand the embargo of eight 
or ten years. 


Senator Curtis. You could repeal it at any time. 


rofusely, you wH delay the 


ears or 
at the 


Now listen to this: 


Mr. Du Port. Don't say that; you will frighten capital. Capital 
is more timid than a woman; it won't go out in the dave at all, x 

In a preliminary hearing we had in Senator PENROSE’S office, he asked 
a number of us to come down here and give our ideas and asked us, 
“ What do you want?’ 


There, Mr. President, is the question that the Republican 
chairmen of the Ways and Means Committee and of the Senate 
Finance Committee ask, not “ What should you have?” but 
“What do you want?” 


I say an embargo, with a permit to bring In these thi 
not make for a 10-year period. » z ngs we do 


Then he goes on and advocates the repeal of the Sherman 
law so far as the dye industry is concerned. 

If this bill becomes a law, the 3-year embargo will be 
extended to 10, and by that time the apprehension and the fear 
of Mr. Du Pont will have attached itself to some other industry 
which that huge combination desires, to use the common ex- 
pression, to take into the fold. He will have this all right, 
for as sure as I stand here this bill spells monopoly to the 
dyestuffs industry, and if any testimony were needed upon that 
subject Mr. Du Pont and his associates have furnished it; but 
there is other testimony relating to it. 

I read now from page 556 of the hearings, an extract from 
a letter from Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, to Congressman 
Porter, about November 10, 1919, in which he enunciated the 
policy of the State Department upon this subject: 

I instructed the War Trade Board section to accede to the recom- 
mendation of the advisory committee to the extent of permitting im- 
portations to satisfy the six months’ requirements of consumers, but 
to inform the committee that the department, howsoever much it de- 
sired to protect the American industry for reasons of national defense, 
could not compel consumers to effect their importations exclusively 
through a designated official agency. 

I pause to remark that that is precisely the policy which 
was adopted and which is now in force. 

Continuing Mr. Lansing’s statement: 


that the designation of such official agency would partake of the 
nature of an exclusive monopoly and that such exclusive monopoly 
would be repugnant in that it would be a discrimination against 
American citizens who were engaged in the business of importing. 


Not a pound of dye can be received in this country except 
through the Textile Alliance, and I have already shown that 
even they, with all their power, are unable to supply the 
American demand, and are urging that we get all we can as 
soon as we can, and then use it as economically as we can. 

I turn to the testimony of Mr. Fortner on pages 335 and fol- 
lowing. It is true that Mr, Fortner is opposed to the bill. He 
is engaged in the dyestuff business and in importing. He says: 

Mr. FORTNER. I appear here more particularly to confirm some state- 
ments that have been made that if this licensing bill is adopted it un- 
doubtedly—as I think has been pretty well shown—will give a few con- 
cerns practically a monopoly of the dyestuff business in this country. 

Senator Curtis. Why 

Mr. Fortner. Well, because it amounts almost to an embargo. 

It is perhaps necessary that I should here explain that at the 
time Mr. Fortner made this statement the licensing provisions 
of the House bill had not been rejected by the Senate Finance 
Committee. They subsequently rejected them and substituted 
for them what is known as the embargo provision of the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee. 

Continuing Mr. Fortner's statement: 

In \fact, some of the witnesses here for the dyestuff manufacturers 
have expressed the opinion that it should be an embargo. I believe, as 
Senator SIMMONS said the other day, human nature is much the same 
everywhere, and if a few men get hold of the dyestuff business in this 
country they will get all the traffic will bear. I would say that I think 
it has started a little that way already. Before the war one of the 
American manufacturers of the dyestuffs was manufacturing a color 
called direct black, which, I suppose, has the largest production of any 
color and is the largest used color in this country. hey were making 
this color before the war, of the same strength and — 55 1255 as the Ger- 
mans were producing, and previous to the war smy had a convention 
with the Germans, which resulted in raising the price from 18 cents a 
pound to 28 cents a pound, 

I think he is referring to the Schoelkopfs. The Schoelkopfs 
before the war had the largest dye factory in the United States, 
located at Buffalo, and it appeared that German suppression of 
the dye industry in this country had sympathetic cooperators 
in the Schoelkopf Co., which, by an arrangement with them, 
confined their production to certain qualities of dyes upon which 
they received, in consequence of their understanding, an un- 
usually good return. 

I now read from page 337, where Mr. Fortner said: 

When the war came on their plant— 

Referring to the Schoelkopf Co.— 
was of medium size, and they were making a color of the same strength 
as the Germans, direct black, a very largely used color. 

That company now is known as the National Aniline Co., the 
profits upon which for 18 months I haye read from the record, 


1920. 
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Therefore, of course, there Was a great demand, when the supply was 


shut off from foreign sources, for an increase of production here. 
They were willing to increase their plants, as they knew how to make 
the color, and they went out to their customers and said they would 
enlarge their plant, but that they wanted contracts for a certain 
amount of color to take care of the investment—which Kas petey 
right—and contracts were made on a basis of 75 cents a po 

Lest I forget it, let me here digress for a moment and refer 
to the contracts which were made by dye manufacturers with 
their consumers during the war. Provision is made in them, or 
most of them, that they shall not expire until two years after 
the war shall have ended. You can not teach these gentlemen 
anything about good business. Those contracts are still in 
force, for the war has not ended. Hostilities ceased long ago, 
but you know and I know that any question that may arise 
regarding the construction of those contracts will fix some 
official date whereby the war has been determined. Like the 
old song: 

It may be for years, it may be forever. 

But it must precede the beginning of the two-year limitation; 
hence my poor, apprehensive countrymen, who doubtless spend 
many a sleepless night caused by the shuddering fear of an 
impending bankruptcy unless this bill shall pass, may neverthe- 
less console themselves with the reflection that they will con- 
tinue to receive good war prices for their dyes two years after 
the war shall have ended, and that notwithstanding Germany 
should suddenly reveal great hidden stores of dyes manufac- 
tured during the war and send them, by submarine or some 
other secret method of conveyance, to American shores. 

Mr. Fortner proceeds: 

I can not tel! you exactly the time, but either at that time or short'y 
afterwards the standard of strength was reduced from the standard 
they made previously 10 per cent. 

Adulterated, in other words. He continues: 


I think when the contract was mostly or partly filled, at least— 
and this was for a color 10 per cent Jess than the standard—what did 
they do? Now, it has been stated here that if the manufacturers had 
a little time on all these things, they would be prevered to get a 
greater yield of colors at less cost, which would allow them to com- 

e with European manufacturers. Either the following year or 

e year thereafter they asked the consumers to make new contracts. 

In the meantime this black had been reduced in standard of strength 
another 10 per cent— 


making 20 per cent. They evidently were treating their product 

as every citizen of the United States now treats his last bottle 

of good liquor. He drinks a little and then adds as much water 

as he extracted from it. That linking of the sweetness long 

drawn out will sooner or later come to be H.O, the new defini- 

tion of which is said to be Hell twice over.” [Laughter.] 
Mr. Fortner continued: 


In the meantime this black bad been reduced in standard of strength 
another 10 per cent. It is now about 20 per cent below the strength 
supplied before the war and which they were able to make. The new 
ot were taken at 95 cents a pound instead of at a lesser 
p 3 

That is, the dilution of dye is compensated for in the increase 
of price, and, of course, that keeps the equilibrium. The weaker 
the dye the higher the price. That is a species of business 
which if practiced by a German would be denounced as petty 
treason, but it seems that this concern was not above it. 

Mr. Fortner continues: 


That is one concern which has shown an inclination to get all the 
profit they can. 


When we consider that they made 100 per cent in 18 months 
upon their capitalization, both actual and fictitious, we can easily 
perceive the truth of Mr. Fortner’s assurance. Mr. Fortner’s 
testimony is very interesting. He continues: 


Let me say that no one else in this country has made direct black 
in any quantity. They have no competition. At the present time 
ithere is very little being made by another concern. I have not heard 
of any reduction in the price. 


I read now from page 338: 


Gentlemen of the committee, there is one other little item that I 
thought might be of interest to you that will show you the tendency 
to take advantage of the lack of competition to secure the greatest 
‘profit. As I have said, I am an importer of Swiss dyes. There was 
a e selling around abont $4 a pound that I think—— 

nator Necent (inter g). Selling now at $4 a pound? 

Mr. Forryer. It was at the time I mention. 

Senator NVdkxr. Before the war? N 

Mr. Forrner. No, sir; not before the war. 

Senator NUGENT. At what time was it selling at $4 a pound) 

Mr. FORTNER. I think I will be correct if I say in 1917 and 1918 that 
was the price at which it was being sold in this market. 

Senator NUGENT. All right. 

Mr. Forrner. An American manufacturer commenced to produce this 
same color 

Mr. CHOATE (inte ing). What color is it? 

Mr. FonrxEA. Shall I give the color? 

Senator Curtis (presiding). Certainly. 

Mr. Fortner. Auramine, a color very largely used in the textile 
and paper trade. Up to that time it had not been made in this country. 
I can not tell you exactly when, but about a year and a half ago they 
commenced to make it, and they put it on the market at about $5 a 


pound. They evidently had not perfected the manufacture of this 
colór, and they could hardly compete with the Swiss color, and finally 
reduced the price to $2.50 a pound. 

Senator CURTIS. en was that? 

Mr. Fortner. I think in the latter part of 1918. One of the articles 
required in making the color was methyl alcohol. England was su 
plying Switzerland with a good deal of raw material, and they could 
not furnish them with methyl alcohol after a certain time, as it was 
needed in munition work, and the Swiss had to try to get it here. 
Our Government would not allow them at the time. For about six 
months the Swiss could not make auramine, and the concern here 
making it raised the price to $5 a pound. After a few months the 
Swiss auramine was again bronght over here, and the price of the 
American product immediately n to go down, and went down to 
$2.50 a pound and, I believe, is $2 a pound to-day. 

What would it have been, Mr. President, what would it be, 
if Swiss competition were again cut off? Anybody can answer 
that question from the record made by the company producing 
the article. It would, of course, be $5 a pound. 

I now call attention for a moment to the testimony of Mr. 
MacKinney on page 599. Mr. MacKinney is an importer and 
manufacturer of dyes. He says: 


Take the case of dimethy] anilin, which we use, and which Mr. Metz 
pointed out at the last hearing that I attended here that he could not 
get—dimethyl anilin—because certain people made it here and, appar- 
ently, did not have it for sale. Our purehasing nt got in communi- 
cation with the Du Pont Co, and asked for it and they wouldn't quote 
him. They are our competitors, of course. We asked the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co.,— 

That is the Schoelkopf concern again— 
and they said, “ We have none for sale until next March.” Now, mind 
you, we have contracts to supply dyes made from dye methyl anilin, 
to consumers, and there is but one other person in this country we 
could get it from. We went to him, and, fortunately, were able to make 
a contract, and now we are perfectly safe, Suppose he had turned us 
down? I would like to have some recourse through German or English 
or Swiss importation of intermediates, for a time. I believe that the 
manufacture of intermediates, or of the particular in ediate I refer 
to, is very closely held in this country, and that could become a 
monopoly very y. 

Senator WATSON. Why wouldn't those other people sell to you? 

Mr. MacKrxxey. You will have to ask them; I do not know. Per- 
haps they did not want me to make dyes against their competition, 

If anyone wishes to check up my statement regarding the ex- 
tension of contracts beyond the war period, I refer him to the 
testimony of Mr. Bernheim, which is reported on page 355 of the 
Senate committee hearings. 

I said the cther:day, Mr. President, the manufacturer of dyes 
was now an exporter. Let me confirm that statement by referring 
to a table in the Senate committee hearings furnished by Mr. 
Wood, which is found on page 235, giving the “ Domestic exports 
of dyes and dyestuffs from the United States by countries during 
Angust, 1919,“ the total of which were $761,009. On the next 
page he gives the exports from the United States for 1919 of sul- 
phuric acid, wood alcohol, coal-tar distillates, and so forth, in 
pounds. The total annual export value is somewhere stated as 
being in excess of $17,000,000 in value, a value, as I have said, 
exceeding the highest cost of annual dye importations from Ger- 
many prior to the war. 

It is not surprising, when we consider these conditions, that 
the farmers, or some of them, whose attention has been called to 
the subject, have protested against the pending bill. I am in- 
formed that their opposition now extends beyond the ranks of 
those for whom Mr. T. C. Atkeson spoke, representing the Na- 
tional Grange. He made this statement to the subcommittee: 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that I 
represent in a general way the real producing farmer people of this 
country, and we are interested in this oak question only as the 

neral public may be interested. er than that we are interested 
1K it as a question on pene le, as to the general policy of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the tariff question. 

It has been understood in a general way that farmer people were gen- 
erally in favor of à low tariff. On this particular question we are in 
favor of any tariff that may be necessary to adequately protect the 
manufacturers of dyestuffs in this country in order to permit them to 
develop the industry here. But we have, somehow, f: to see why 
the extraordinary injection of the licensing proposition into this ques- 
tion should occur at this particular time, when we are ing to get 
down to normal conditions following the abnormal war conditions. 

Perhaps I might read into the record a brief statement of the policy 
ef our people and of our organization on the question of 
This resolution was adopted at a 5 of our organization, held two 
or three weeks ago at Grand Rapids, Mich, : * 
TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE IN ANNUAL 

SESSION AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., NOVEMBER 12-21, 1919. 

“We declare our opposition to Government ownership and fo na- 
tionalization of business or industry in any form unless clearly required 
in the public interest. We favor the safeguarding and protection of 
every ght of private property on the broad ground that only by the 
full development of the right of private prope ean there be perpetu- 
ated the full measure of individual initiative and emulation upon which 
a democracy is based and by which its future is assured. 

“So long as a protective tariff remains the policy of the Government 
the nge demands that in whatever readjustment is made of tariff 
schedules agricultural products should be given the same degree of 
protection as other commodities.” 


Then, Mr. Atkeson continued : 
That, in a general way, is the position of our organization. I 


am 
satistied that if the matter was submitted to the woolgrowers of this 
country and they were to speak from their personal, interest, 
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they would say that no wool should be admitted into this country 
during the next two years, and that if a licensing system or some 
other scheme were adopted to prone the importation of wool it 
would go further toward developing the wool industry than anything 
else the American Congress could do. And it seems to me that such a 
position would be quite as logical as this proposition to license dye- 
stuffs, the primary purpose of which, as I interpret the bill, is to abso- 
anay prohibit the importation of certain dyestuffs if they can be pro- 
du in any measure in this country during the next few years. 

I feel quite sure that the cotton growers of this country would like 
to have a monopoly of cotton production in America during the next 
few years; and the same thing would apply, perhaps, to the sugar pro- 
ducers, both beet and cane. 

Now, if the protective tariff policy is to be permanent, and is to be 
a wane tarif than we haye had in operation for a good many years, 
and it is a good thing, then we ought to consider other things in the 
way of having the good thing handed around. 

The farmer people of the country are becoming more intensely inter- 
ested in the tariff question than they have ever m before. They are 
a little skeptical about some of the recent movements to break down 
the tariff line between this country and Canada on the wheat question, 
and you people will hear from us before the end of this Congress, or 
some other Congress, on a general revision of the tariff law from a 
good many angles, So we are interested in the tariff question, in the 
protective tariff policy. if you will. And if this question of licensing, 

nd a prohibition of importation of dyestuffs is to apply as provided 
n this bill, then you have not heard the last of this question in con- 
sidering the tariff, 

I am not alone in my concern as to the effect of this bill as 
a precedent upon future economic legislation. 


T imagine, too, that the ple interested in this particular prohi- 
bition involved in this bill think that now is the psychological time to 
get that sort of legislation, on the theory that anything that might be 
said against it may be misconstrued into pro-Germanism. 


Mr. President, some of the witnesses. protesting against 
this bill having German names were subject to that identical 
reflection; their patriotism, their position during the war, 
whether they were native or naturalized, whether before the 
war they represented German dye manufacturers—all those 
matters were subjects of question and insinuation. That was 
perfectly proper; I have no obection to it, but it emphasizes the 
suspicions of this gentleman that if anything said now against 
measures of an economic character and aimed at German im- 
portations, direct or indirect, becomes subject to the reproach 
of pro-Germanism. The witness continues: 

I do not know how much the psychology of that enters into that 
feature of this bill, into the tariff consideration at this time; but we 
object to interference by the Federal Government, or any other Gov- 
ernment, in private business os further than is absolutely necessary 
to protect, first, the general welfare of our own country, of our own 
people; and, second, to develop and protect our industries; and even 
then, only so far as may be absolutely necessary. 

To state it in another bag The farmer people are individualists. 
We are going it alone, as individuals, very largely. At least, the 
farmers that I have the pleasure to represent are oppor to any 
degree of governmental interference or governmental injections into 
the ordinary individual conduct of business affairs. We are not in- 
ternationalists or socialists or paternalists, or any other kind of ists,“ 
that seem to be abroad in the world; and so we would eliminate from 
the tariff question in all its phases as far as possible the use of gov- 
ernmental power and vernmental machinery to interfere with the 
normal and logical administration of business affairs of the country. 

t seems to us that the ae feature of this bill would tend to 
do that to a greater extent than is defensible. Opposition to it is a 
matter of pouer with our le. We are opposed just as far as 
possible to licensing any kind of business if it can be avoided. There 
may be cases where it is defensible, but it seems to us that the ma- 
chinery of the Government is now, and has been 72 8535 the war, per- 
ha as a matter of military necessity, injected into business affairs 
quite as far as it ought to go, and that it ought no longer to be - 
mitted to interfere with the normal business of the country. In fact, 
now that we are trying to get back to normal conditions, we ought 
to avoid the a arance even of governmental interference with pri- 
vate business affairs of any and every kind. 

So spoke Mr, Atkeson, with a wisdom which commands re- 


spect, and which I think the advocates of this bill might well 
h 


eed. 

I labored under the impression that I had, and I still think I 
haye somewhere in my collection of documents, another protest 
of the farmer; but inasmuch as I am unable to lay my hands 
upon it I shall not consume any time in making a search for it. 

If I have spoken to any purpose, I have demonstrated— . 

First. That the tariff now existing, enacted into legislation 
in 1916 at the request of the dye manufacturers of the country, 
and upon their solemn assurance many times reiterated, that it 
would be sufficient for all their purposes, has been vindicated 
by the logic of eyents since the enactment of that law; that it 
has proven not only sufficient but more than sufficient, inas- 
much as the dye manufacturers have been, and are now, supply- 
ing the American market with more material than they then 
thought possible within the intervening period. 

Second. That the menace of German competition now asserted, 
immediate in fact and destructive in results, is a fiction of the 
imagination. 

Third. That not only are there no surplus stocks of dyes in 
Germany or elsewhere in the world, but, on the contrary, there 
is a very serious shortage in certain lines of dyes now so sadly 
needed by American industries, 


Fourth. That the enactment of this measure will promote a 
consolidation of the competitive dye-manufcaturing establish- 
ments, thereby adding another to the long list of overcapitalized 
and burdensome combinations controlling the business of the 
country. 

If what I have said upon these subjects is not convincing, 
then anything that I may add to the discussion would be simply 
a waste of time. 

I am, of course, aware that but little heed has been given 
to my contention, the seats of the Senators having been for 
the most part vacant and their occupants engaged either in 
committee work, in more congenial social intercourse in the 
cloakrooms, or in absences from Washington, attracted to other. 
places by the lure of recreation, or pleasure, or health, or busi- 
hess, or politics, or all of them combined. That is a dis- 
couraging feature of any discussion in the Senate, unless, 
forsooth, it refers to some subject of foreign concern, which, 
being of external importance and leading to more or less con- 
troversy, prompts the visitor to the galleries and the Senator 
to his seat; but I indulge the hope that as my colleagues ex- 
amine the various items of the measure and read the state- 
ments as they have been detailed to the committees, they will 
hesitate before casting their votes in the affirmative, whether 
what I have said seems conclusive, convincing, persuasive, or 
absurd. , 

Mr. President, before taking up the embargo features of the 
bill let me emphasize just one other fact. I refer to the effect 
upon other branches of American industry of the failure of 
the governmental authorities to comply with the urgent demand 
of American consumers made months ago, and to secure their 
needed dyes. Generally speaking, they are known as vat dyes, 
and they are used for silks, the higher class of woolens and 
cottons, and some of them for leather. The need for them is 
particularly felt in the departments of hosiery and shirting. 

The permanent blue and pink colors which are predominant 
in shirtings now generally prevalent have not yet been pro- 
duced in quantity by the American manufacturers, notwith- 
standing their possession of the formulæ and their access to 
the German patents confiscated by the Government and turned 
over to the Chemical Institute of America. They say they. 
will produce them, and I have no doubt that that is true. They 
say they will produce them, however, only if the need for 
them be denied except upon stringent conditions which are 
virtually prohibitive. I am informed—and I have the letters 
here before me from textile manufacturers and dealers in hizh- 
class shirtings and the finer grades of hosiery—that the import 
of the raw materials for this class of goods is relatively enor- 
mous. They can not be produced here because of the lack of 
these dyes. The trade, however, demand what they have been 
accustomed to and will be satisfied with nothing else. “ Some- 
thing just as good” does not appeal to them. The result is 
that the merchants are compelled to meet this requirement by 
huge importations of shirtings and raw material for hosiery 
as well as goods made up and ready for wear from Great 
Britain, and this importation is being very seriously felt. I 
have called attention to the fact that England insists upon 
getting all of these dyes that she can, and all of them, if pos- 
sible, under her first allotment. England very properly pro- 
poses to take advantage of this condition in the American 
market, and to supply the void consequent upon the abserice 
of these dyes from America and her apparent inability to se- 
cure them. “he idea that they are to be dumped upon this 
country at ruinous prices is as illusory as is the specter of 
coming German competition. On the contrary, the prices of 
shirtings and of the finer grades of hosiery have constantly 
mounted until to-day they are available only to those of the 
longest purses. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hate in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Would the Senator mind telling 
me how long he expecis to continue his observations on this 
bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall discuss in a moment the embargo 
features of the bill, and I presume that I shall occupy two 
hours of the time of the Senate in concluding what I have to 
say upon the subject. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am very grateful to the Senator 
for telling me how much time he will take, because, while we 
all may have different views regarding the policy of embargo, 
the bill has been favorably reported by a committee of the Sen- 
ate, and has been recommended in a message by the President 
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as an urgent remedy at the present time for the menace which 
confronts the dye industry in regard to German importations ; 
and I had hoped that an opportunity would be given the Senate 
to vote on this very important bill. The manufacturers of my 
State—and they are not all large trusts, as has. been stated 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I did not state that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did not say that the Senator did. 

Mr. THOMAS. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Many of them are small manufac- 
turers, with capital of one hundred thousand or two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. They have been established during 
the war. They have put all their earnings in the plants, and 
now they desire to know what the policy of this Congress is 
regarding their industry, whether they are to be protected 
against German competition or not; and I hope the Senator 
will join with me in an effort to get a vote on this bill, inas- 
much as it has been reported to the Senate, so that we may 
determine for the benefit of the manufacturers, not only of my 
State but of 13 other States, what the policy of this Congress 
is going to be toward this industry, which was built up during 
the war, and which is so necessary as a measure of preparedness 
to our country. 

I simply interrupted the Senator in order that I might know 
how long he was going to take, and I hope he will assist me in 
obtaining u vote upon this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall have a number of 
amendments to offer to this bill before a final vote is taken—I 
think it is but fair to the Senator so to say—and I consider 
them all of importance. The President of the United States 
did recommend legislation upon the dye industry. That is not 
the only thing he recommended. He came here in person and 
recommended the ratification of the treaty. I am not aware 
that my distinguished friend from New Jersey was particularly 
impressed with that recommendation, and I can assure him 
that the President’s recommendation upon this subject impressed 
me about as much as his recommendation of the treaty im- 
pressed my friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was impressed with the neces- 
sity of it from the fact that the President's mind ran along with 
mine, 

Mr. THOMAS. I was not impressed with it because it did 
not run along with mine, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know that if there is an ex- 
tended debate and an organized filibuster on this bill it can be 
defeated. I want to ask the Senator in all fairness if he feels 
that there will be any opportunity for a vote on the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will be perfectly candid with the Senator. 
I do not think so; but I have no knowledge of any organized 
filibuster. I am not filibustering on the bill. I am delivering 
an argument which I took months, off and on, of course, to 
prepare, and I consider it necessary that I should give the 
reasons for my opposition. I regard the enactment of the bill 
as a calamity to the country, and with all due respect to my 
friend, whose judgment and whose wishes I appreciate, and 
always comply with, when I can, I think if he had done me 
the honor to listen to my discussion of the bill he would have 
been convinced against his will that there is no more danger 
of German competition in dyes for the next 10 years than there 
is of a renewal of the war of 1914. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him further, I have better authority than 
the Senator has 

Mr. THOMAS. I have the authority of the officials of the 
United States Government and of many of those interested in 
the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have better authority than the 
Senator has, which convinces me that there is danger of com- 
petition from German dyes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, we can net agree upon that, so 
we need not discuss it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to say further to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that I have read the speech he delivered 
the first day, but in view of the fact that he has spoken now 
for three days it has been impossible for me to read all that 
he said. I think the difference between the Senator and myself 
is his belief that there is no menace of German competition and 
my knowledge that there is. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think if the Senator would state that just 
the other way he would be more nearly accurate; that is, my 
knowledge against his belief. 


Does the Senator yield to the 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It was stated to me only yesterday 
that one of the large German optical manufacturers had just 
returned from Germany. He has stated authoritatively that 
not only in the optical industry are the industries working to 
full capacity but that they have enlarged their capacity and 
employed many more hands, and that the same condition exists 
in the dye industry. 

I am also informed through some of the negotiations of the 
peace commission that the German dyes, through the repara- 
tion commission, are to be distributed to the Allies and their 
associates, and that great quantities are to be shipped to this 
country. If that is true, it means that the market will be over- 
stocked ; that those industries in this country which have manu- 
factured dyes during the war must cease operations; that the 
industry is destroyed. 

But may I not say to the Senator 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. “May I not.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I state to the Senator fur- 
ther 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator just said that his mind ran along 
with the President's, and that is due proof of it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There are lots of things on which 
my mind does not run along with the President’s, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Even if the Senator from Colorado and myself differ regard- 
ing the menace of German competition, is it not a measure of 
protection to see to it by an embargo that no danger of German 
competition shall exist? In other words, is it not better to 
close the doors to German dyes in order that this industry may 
live rather than take any chances? 

Mr. THOMAS. I suppose the Senator will vote for the Knox 
peace resolution. I ask him whether he will or not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I probably shall. If there is any“ 
portion of it that needs to be amended, in my opinion, I shall 
offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, the Senator proposes, by 
the establishment of peace, to resume full relations with Ger- 
many, of whose competition he is so fearful. It seems to me that 
if my constituents were sure of a coming flood of German im- 
portation which would overwhelm them in financial ruin and 
destroy their industries, I could better protect them by con- 
tinuing the state of war as long as possible, for while it con- 
tinues the menace would at least be minimized, for we can 
not establish actual peace without assuming all the obligations 
which a condition of peace imposes upon us. 

Mr. President, the chemical glass industry, to which the Sena- 
tor referred, has a bill giving it a practical monopoly of business 
in this country by a tremendous and overpowering rate of duty, 
and its beneficiaries, precisely like those championing this bill, 
came before us and made the best possible showing in behalf 
of their measure. But they were not then afraid of German 
competition, although they talked about it. Their coming com- 
mercial antagonist lay across the world from Europe. It was 
the cheap labor of Japan about which they were apprehensive 
and not the German competition. 

Mr. President, of course, the Senator from New Jersey is a 
man of strong convictions, based upon what he believes to be 
competent information. I have some convictions of my own, 
and I flatter myself that they are similarly sustained. Our 
conclusions do not concur. His information may be better 
than mine, mine may be superior to his; but I affirm without 
the fear of ultimate contradiction that the political, social, 
moral, and industrial condition of the Gernran people, coupled 
with the enormous burden which the treaty places upon their 
shoulders, and which I have discussed, makes her competition 
in the markets of the world for the next 10 years practically 
impossible. She is simply being used as a stalking horse by. 
the industries which are the outgrowth of the war, which have 
enjoyed enormous profits, and which desire, as far as possible, 
to continue the monopoly given by war conditions through an 
appeal to the emotions of the Congress whose Members, like 
other citizens of the country, have not yet recovered from the 
shock of conflict. 

In his speech on last Saturday the Senator fronr New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] presented his side of the proposition with 
great ability, and after a very earnest and well-considered in- 
vestigation of the subject. His indignation against Germany 
was very properly aroused by the information which he de- 
tailed, and his patriotism induced an eloquent protest against 
any dealings with Germany. 

He said: 

But I am 
COLIAS. and TOERUS ĩðV2 8 
I not want to return to that humiliating period which existed be- 


fore the war. when the color of the dresses of the women of America, 
the shades of their stockings, the color scheme of their shirt waists, 
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when the leather in our chairs, the stripes in our clothing, the rubber 
in our automobile the tint of the curtains at our windows, the 
3 on our houses, the color of our carpets, yes, even the red and 
lus in our Star-Spangled ner, bore everlasting evidence that their 
ingredients were made in Germany. 

I may say, Mr. President, that what is true of American re- 
liance upon German dyes was equally true of every country in 
the world, including France, whose animosity toward Germany 
is age long and intensified by memories which can not be eradi- 
eated and by outrages which can not be forgotten. 

The Senator closed this part of the discussion by saying: 

Rely on Germany for all these articles? Never in my life, while 1 
have the breath to vote against it! Some may wish this. Not I. Nor 
n pile of bricks my desk to throw at the 
business men of t country. 

With the latter part of the Senator's sentiments I fully 
agree, but I would like to inquire whether his animosity goes to 
the extent of declining to sell Germany any of our commodities. 
If I hate a man so badly that I decline to buy anything from 
him, I ought to hate him hard enough to refuse to sell any- 
thing to him. I assume that his dislike of me will be as in- 
tense as my dislike of him. I assume that if my dislike ex- 
tends not only to his personality but to his property, his will 
be equally comprehensive. 

The people of the United States produce every year more 
than they consume. This surplus must go abroad, and the 
price of the surplus abroad fixes the price ef the commodity at 
home. Before the war Germany was our third best customer, 
We sold her annually in rund numbers about $450,000,000 
worth of our produce. She sold us about one-third that sum, 
making up the balance in money. Do we intend to abandon 
that enormous trade, that profitable commerce, because we 
have been at war with Germany? If so, then our folly is 

«incomprehensible. 

I recall that during the war, before our entrance into it, the 
envoys of the allied powers appointed for the purpose met in 
Paris. There they discussed what they called the war after 
the war, and they solemnly agreed among themselves that if the 
fortunes of battle should turn their way and they should 
triumph in that conflict, they would establish an everlasting 
and permanent boycott on German trade; as for them, she 
would be a pariah among the nations, an outcast from the 
fellowship of all peoples. Russia and Italy, England and 
France, Serbia, and Belgium, solemnly and mutually coy- 
enanted that such should be the commercial consequence of the 
war. 

In less than six months after the armistice this profound 
and far-reaching policy was both forgotten and abandoned. 
Since then, every nation, including cur own, seeks the com- 
mercial invasion of Germany anxious to resume the old rela- 
tions, exchange commodities with her—for that is what in- 
ternational trade means in its first and last analysis—thereby 
demonstrating that trade and the selfish impulses of human 
nature will always overcome the higher virtues. Revenge may 
not be forgotten, but it will not be permitted very long to 
interfere with gain. Denunciation of atrocities may continue, 
but if the atrocious one possesses goods attractive to the world 
which ean be secured at a bargain, the impulses which go for 
commercial activity will assert themselves over every other 
consideration. 

So Senators may upon this floor denounee Germany, for- 
swear her, resolve never to have any intereourse with her, but 
inevitably the laws regulating commerce, as fixed, permanent, 
and unalterable as the laws of nature, will sooner or later as- 
sert themselves and commercial relations will be established. 
So, while the Senator himself may abstain from all commercial 
eonnection of any sort with Germany, his great constituent 

manufacturing interests even now are eager to secure the trade 
they once had with the people of that fallen empire. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to read for the benefit 
of the Senator part of an article translated from Chemie, which 
is a chemical daily published in Berlin, in October, 1919. It 
says: 


Mr. THOMAS. From what did the Senator read? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This was from Chemie, a chemi- 
cal daily, published in Berlin in October, 1919. I also wish to 
read from the Frankfurter Zeitung. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the date of that? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This is dated February 23, 1920, 
and is a prospectus, published in the Frankfurter Zeitung, of 
the great Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik Co. in Ludwigshafen. 
In describing the plants of the company and the equipment, it 
speaks of the number of employees as follows: 

The principal plants of the company are located at Ludwigshafen, 

„ and 
Qppan, . 5 * Merseb las ey _employ at present in the 

I.am informed that that is 11,000 more than they em ed 
during the war— 75 “= 
852 superintendents and master chemists, 308 chemists, 495 engineers 


and technical men, and 1,680 commercial employees. The compan 
gras branch faetories in Butirki, near Moscow, ood in Neuville, — 


The prospectus shows not only an increased number of em- 
ployees, a great and large personnel, but also a tremendous 
increase in capitalization for the expansion of this business. 
This concern was one of the big six. The great German 
cartel, with which the Senator is undoubtedly familiar, which 
not only controls the dye industry of this country but prac- 
tically all over the world, through a system not only of method- 
ical selling of their products, but also through a system of graft 
and bribery, which probably the Senator has observed in the 
testimony which was given at the hearings—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; they have been imitating American 
practices, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Possibly the Senator is more fa- 
miliar with graft than I am, but I want to say, so far as those 
industries in my State are concerned, that they know nothing 
of that. It might exist within the confines of Colorado, but not 
New Jersey. 

I simply make this point because I believe that the German 
cartel are now operating in this country and that their in- 
fluence and efforts are behind the efforts to defeat this bill. 
Of course I do not accuse the Senator of anything of that char- 
acter whatsoever. I know that he is impelled only by his belief 
that it is an unwise policy, and I know that through certain 
agencies at this time the effort is being made to defeat the bill. 
One of the German importers made the publie statement before 
he sailed for Europe that the bill, if it were not beaten on the 
Senate floor, would be beaten in conference. 

If Germany succeeded in preventing the dye industry in this 
country before the war by reason of these methods, and is 
allowed to return here with them, she will destroy the dye 
industry in this country. In my opinion we should through 
this legislation close the door to Germany. I adhere to that, 
because it is either the United States and the industry which 
we have captured during the war or Germany. 

Mr. THOMAS. The first document to which the Senator calls 
my attention is dated last October, since which time Germany 
has gone through the throes of a revolt, which resulted in a 
temporary overthrow of the Government, 

The other is dated in February, since which time France has 
taken possession of Frankfort and other cities. Sinee that time 
the labor conditions in Germany have been aggravated, and, 
God knows, they were bad enough then. It may be that there 
are thousands of men at work in the Badische works, but it is 
a remarkable fact, if that be so, that the letter from the Textile 
Alliance, which I read into the Recorp this morning, and which 
the Senater did not hear, calling attention te the practical 
impossibility of securing dyes for the United States and to the 
dismal outlook of German production, and advised the American 
users of German dyes to use them as sparingly and as econom- 
ically as possible, should have been sent here, 

E put that letter of the Textile ANiance—an official organiza- 
tion—based upon the investigations of their own official repre- 
sentative, in conjunction with a representative of the United 
States Treasury, against all of the announcements of Germans 
regarding their industry. Of course, they advertise to the 
world that they will soon begin to supply their own customers 
as they did before; of course, they are making desperate efforts 
to manufacture something that they ean export in order to get 
the money necessary to meet the indemnities imposed upon them 
by the treaty. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


stry | question? 


Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator speaks of the dye monopoly in 
the United States. I think perhaps he has discussed the ques- 
5 85 but who would control the dye business of the United 

tates? 

Mr. THOMAS. I said day before yesterday that in my judg- 
ment the dye business would be controlled by the National Ani- 
line Co. and the Du Pont interests. 
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Mr. KENYON. In that connection the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], who has left the Chamber, has 
spoken of the influences that were at work to defeat this bill. 
Has the Senator from Colorado any knowledge of the influences 
that are at work to secure ‘he passage of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been informed, Mr. President, that 
such influences are active, but having no definite information 
upon the subject, I did not feel justified in so asserting. 

Mr. KENYON, I will say to the Senator that the influences 
apparently are not all on one side. I have in my hand a letter 
addressed to a certain United States Senator who is opposing 
this bill and is also one of the managers of the candidacy of a 
certain gentleman for President of the United States, which 
letter is certainly in the nature of a threat to the Senator re- 
ferred to in relation to that candidacy if he does not cease his 
opposition to this bill. That letter is from the publicity bureau 
of the Du Pont Co. at Wilmington, Del., and if it will not 
disturb the Senator’s meditations I think it might be well to 
have it read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall be more than pleased 
to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to say that the letter is addressed 
to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and is used 
with the full knowledge and consent of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, who resents it, and I am sure that I ought to say 
also that the candidate for President whom the Senator from 
New Hampshire is supporting, Gen. Leonard Wood, also re- 
sents the letter; but it shows the methods that are used to 
try to pass this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 


E. I. DU Pont DE Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., April 16, 1920. 


I ask that the letter may be read by the 


Hon. GEORGE H. Moses, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Moses: I was among the gathering of Republicans 
at the Playhouse in Wilmington on the evening of April 15, and listened 
with great interest to your address in support of the candidacy of Gen. 
Leonard Wood. 

Your exposition of 


our candidate's attitude on national prepared- 
ness was particularly 


1 inasmuch as it showed the general 
to be in thorough accord with all of the principles involved in the pend- 
ing legislation for the development of a self-contained coal-tar chemical 
industry. Wilmington is interested deeply in this industry, for no 
community had closer contact with the vital questions of prepared- 
ness or more intimate knowledge of the unpreparedness of the country 
when the late war broke. 

The amendment which you have offered and your active opposition 
to the preparedness features of the dye bill, seem to some of us to 
be not in accord with your candidate's position or with your fervent 
appeals to us to support him, because of his stand for national 
preparedness. 

Personally, I want to support Gen. Wood, but I find it difficult to 
reconcile the two attitudes of one of his important campaign man- 
agers—the one on the floor of the Senate and the other on the public 
platform—sufliciently to have full faith in his cause. 

I am outlining a publicity campaign to inform the publice concern- 
ing the present status of the 5 dye legislation. May I ask 
you to set me straight as to the apparent contradiction in your at- 
titude toward Gen. Wood's candidacy and your attitude on the dye 
Lil] so that I may be perfectly accurate in what I write? 

Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES K. WESTON, 
Publicity Bureau. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that Mr. Weston, who wrote another letter, which I have here, 
addressed to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
is stated to be by the Du Pont Co. in charge of the publicity 
department of that company. So we have the remarkable 
spectacle of a United States Senator who is engaged in manag- 
ing a presidential campaign practically threatened as to what 
may happen to that campaign if he does not withdraw his 
opposition to this bill. 

I will say to the Senator further, that in line with the pub- 
licity campaign that the Du Pont people are carrying on for 
this bill, in the Manufacturers’ Record of April 22, 1920— 
and bear in mind the letter to the Senator from New Hampshire 
is dated April 16, 1920—is an article entitled: 

Gen. Wood is for preparedness, but his chief backer is strangling 
the dye bill. 

And then follows an assault on the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his opposition to this bill. I wish to repeat what 


I have already said, so that there may be no misunderstanding 
about this matter, and so that the presentation of the letter 
may not be in any way considered as an attack upon Gen. 
Wood; that, as I am informed, he resents the letter as the 
Senator from New Hampshire resents it, and the Senator has 
given me the liberty to use this remarkable letter in this debate. 


Now, that the charges are made of the influences trying to 
defeat this bill, it might be well to find out the influences that 
are trying to pass it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator 


for his contribution to this discussion. Rumors of secret and 
corrupt activity on the part of some beneficiaries of the bill 
have reached me, but I am always disinclined to make a charge 
or, if I can avoid it, an inuendo of misconduct in the absence 
of some definite, responsible statement or of the personal 
assurance of some responsible individual. The belief of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] may be well 
founded that German interests and influences are opposing this 
bill; I do not know as to that; but it seems now to be un- 
questionably true that the threat of political displeasure, at 
least, has ranged itself behind the supporters of this bill, and 
a Republican United States Senator is virtually threatened 
with the defeat of the candidate whom he is pleased to sup- 
port for the nomination for President of the United States by 
the Republican convention because, forsooth, he believes that 
this bill is inimical to the public welfare and has the courage 
and manhood to say so. 

Mr. President, my conviction that this bill, if it becomes law, 
will prove to be the foundation of a great, overwhelming, and 
oppressive monopoly, has now received early confirmation from 
an authentic source. 

Of course the Du Pont interests want this bill passed. They 
propose to add the dye industry, under its operation, to their 
already attractive collection of monopolies in America. It is a 
key industry, and, if placed in the control of such able hands, it 
means eventually the domination of the textile industries, 
which are as dependent upon dyes for their existence as the 
locomotives upon our railroads are dependent upon coal. 

Just one more reflection relating to the interruption of the 
Senator from New Jersey. He called my attention to the prac- 
tices of the German monopoly before the war for the purpose 
of overcoming American competition. I replied that they were 
good imitators; whereupon the Senator defended the industries 
of his own State from an imputation I had not made and re- 
minded me that my information regarding such matters was 
probably based upon the practices of manufacturers in Colo- 
rado. We have few manufacturers in Colorado. The railroad 
interests have seen to that very effectually. We have always 
been treated as the stepchild of the Nation by the transporta- 
tion interests, and the State of Utah and the State of Colorado 
and the adjoining States have been compelled, in consequence, 
to bear the burden of oppressive rates which make manufacture 
on any large scale practically impossible. What I referred to 
was the disclosures which have been made from time to time— 
nobody denies them—regarding the methods by which the 
Standard Oil Co. acquired its domination of the oil industry of 
the world, and the practice of huge American industries, ex- 
posed years ago, of selling their products to foreigners cheaper 
than Americans could secure them. It is common knowledge. 
We may, not have initiated the practice; I do not claim that; 
but I de not think anybody can gainsay the proposition that 
the business immorality of great American combinations has 
long been too obvious to escape notice. I am neither its dis- 
coverer nor its defender. 

But, Mr. President, I promised to consider the embargo 
features of this bill. 

Unless I misstate the facts, when this bill was introduced 
in the House by Rrepresentative LONGWORTH it contained no 
license feature. Let me ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Sacoor] if I am correct about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not sure, Mr. President, but I think the 
Senator’s recollection is correct, and that the license feature 
was put upon the bill on the floor of the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is my recollection. If I am correct— 
and I think I am—the so-called license or embargo feature of 
this bill had its birth in the Ways and Means Committee, and 
was doubtless suggested by the attorney for the dye interests, 
or by themselyes, or both. The House committee, therefore, 
added four sections to the bill, which provide: 


Sec. 503 (a). During the period of two years after the date of the 
approval of this act it shall be unlawful for any person or persons or 
corporation to import or bring into the United States, or any of its 
possessions, except under license 8 obtained, as hereinafter 
provided, from the United States Tariff Commission, any of the prod- 
ucts enumerated in section 500 of this act, or any product derived 
directly or indirectly from coal tar, including crude products and 
intermediate products, as well as dyestuffs, medicinals, and other 
finished. products, and including mixtures and compounds of such 
products and other products. 

To meet the reasonable expenses of the United States Tarif Com- 
mission in the execution of the duties imposed upon it by this act, the 
cost of maintenance of a suitable office at a place to be designated by 
the commission, the commission may charge a reasonable fee for the 
issue of each license. Should the moneys received from such fees in 
any year be less than the said expenses the deficlency shall be paid out 
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of rod appropriation for ‘expenses of collecting the revenue from 

customs. 

Src. 503 (b). The said United States Tariff Commission shall issue 

licenses to import for domestic consumption such of the products cov- 

ered by section 503 (2) of this act as may be unobtainable from do- 
a 


mestic sources and also such, and such only, of the said products as 
may, though obtainable from domestic sources, be unobtainable on 
reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. The commission 
shall limit the issue of licenses to import any product as nearly as may 
be to the quantities required by the actual current n of the con- 
suming industries in the United States, having regard to the necessi- 
dustries as are unable to determine beforehand their 

tained shall th: e commis- 


dye of 1 quality is not ee avai 
mission passing upon applications for such licenses may regulate its 
own practice and p ure, but shall so regulate the same as to pre- 
vent all avoidable delay. 

Sec. 503 (c). Any product described In section 503 (a) of this act 
which shall be imported into the United States or any of its ions 
without license, as provided in said section 503 (a), shall be forfeited 
and shall be destroyed whenever and wherever found. 

Src, 503 (d), Any person subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States who shall, either as principal or as accessory, import or attempt 
to 8 or aid in importing any product described in section 503 (a) 
of this act without license as therein provided shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 or the value of such product at the time of importation, 
whichever shall be greater, or shall be imprisoned for net more than 
one year, or both. 

These sections did not address themselves to the best judg- 
ment of the Senate Committee on Finance. A majority of that 
committee, therefore, struck them out, and in place of the 
stricken sections substituted an embargo plan, to be enforced 
by the Tariff Commission, and to run for a period of three 
years. It provides—and the gist of it is in the first and second 
sections— 

That “ no article enumerated in Group II or Group III 

Which are the intermediates and the finished products— 


of section 500 of this act shall be admitted to entry or delivered from 
customs custody in the United States or in any of its possessions unless 
the United States Tariff Commission shail determine that such article 
or a Satisfactory substitute therefor— 

Something just as good— 


is not obtainable in the United States or in any of its possessions on 
reasonable terms as to quality, price, and 5 that such article 
is required for use by an actual consumer in United States or in 
any of its Pew rege 

t under this act an article shail be deemed to be of reasonable 
200000 See reson eo 
SLOANE article of foreign origin siey N 

The first criticism which I have to offer to this part of the 
bill relates to the agency which it selects for its administration, 
The Tariff Commission is that agency. The Tariff Commission 
was created by the act of 1916, as I remember, for what seemed 
to be a very essential purpose—a purpose very clearly defined 
in the act creating the commission. They are authorized and 
required to investigate the so-called tariff question in all of 
its phases, and specifically to investigate any part or portion 
thereof as may be desired for the information of Congress. 
They are stripped of all executive authority. They are not 
even permitted to recommend a measure to the Congress. The 
only advice and counsel that they can give is indirect, and any 
recommendations must consist of deductions to be drawn from 
their reports. 

That is an enormous task, Mr. President, for any commission, 
and, if properly performed, it will require all the time of all the 
members. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Utah? ` 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In further answer to the question asked by the 
Senator from Colorado, I will state that Representative Lona- 
wortH introduced in the House H. R. 2706 on May 23, 1919, 
and that bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed on that date. That is the 
Longworth dye bill. In that bill there is no license provision 
whatever. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator very much. That con- 
firms my recollection. * 

J venture the assertion that no thought ever occurred to 
the mind of a Member of either House of the Congress, whether 
advocating or opposing the creation of that commission, that it 
would or should be used for any other purpose, that it would 
or should be transformed into a Government bureau and 
charged with the execution of duties wholly foreign, or prac- 
tically so, to the purposes of its creation, and I am unable to 
perceive how any man can reach any other conclusion than that 
when this new duty is imposed upon it the requirements of that 
duty will practically destroy it as a tariff commission. Sitting 
as a court convened to entertain applications for the import 
of dyes, to listen to testimony for and against the application, 
te require the presence of witnesses, books, and documents, 


would be such a task of itself as to virtually monopolize the 
time of all its members, and that may occur, Mr. President, in 
some exigency when the needs for this commission and the exer- 
cise of its legitimate powers of investigation are overwhelming. 

Confronted with the duty of passing upon these applications 
as soon as possible on the one hand, and discharging its func- 
tions as a Tariff Commission upon the other, it would seem 
that the first would be the more insistent since it directly affects 
private rights, private interests, and private business, the conse- 
quences of the neglect of which may be extremely serious to 
the parties interested. I feel very sure that if I were a 
member of that commission, and confronted with these opposite 
and conflicting requirements, I should feel impelled to listen 
to the applications of my fellow citizens directly concerned 
about applications of great importance, and allow the larger 
and possibly less insistent duties to go their way for a con- 
venient season, which would perhaps mean indefinitely. 

So I protest, ab initio, against the perversion of this com- 
mission and its transformation from a commission of investi- 
gation into a Federal bureau. If this law must be passed, if 
the need for it is as insistent as the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] declares, and if the consequences of its 
failure are one-half as serious as he thinks, then it is suffi- 
ciently important to justify the creation of an independent com- 
mission to administer it. If I were an enemy of that commis- 
sion, which I am not, if I wanted to paralyze its activities and 
destroy its usefulness as at present constituted, I could think 
of no better way of doing it than to enact this bill into law and 
charge the commission with the duty of its administration. 

I was amazed, on first reading this bill, to find that the Tarift 
Commission was the agency selected to carry its terms into 
effect; and I want to impress upon the mind of every friend of 
that commission—by which I mean every man who believes 
that it should have been constituted to perform the work as- 
signed to it—that it ceases and must cease to function as a 
Tariff Commission the moment this law goes into effect. Do pou 
want that? If so, vote for the bill. Do you want the bill, and 
are you impressed with the fact that no other agency can be 
found to properly administer it? If so, vote for the bill. But I 
want to impress upon you the fact, as earnestly as it is possible 
for me to do so, that the enactment of this measure means the 
destruction of the Tariff Commission, 

But, Mr. President, assuming that some bureau must be en- 
dowed with jurisdiction to enforce its terms, let us see just 
what the duties are. 

John Smith, a consumer of dyestuffs, having immediate and 
insistent demand for certain lines of dyes covered by this bill, 
makes an estimate of his needs, and then takes the train, hies 
himself to Washington, puts up at the Willard, or some other 
modern Du Pont Hotel, gets a room for $10 or $15 a day, and 
spends as much more for two square meals and one lunch, and 
files his application before this commission. Under the regu- 
lations, and the regulations, of the commission, he 
would be required to show that the particular dye needed is not 
manufactured in this country, nor is there something just as 
good which he can secure. 

The Tariff Commission notifies all the dye manufacturers in 
the country. That will be easy, because every one, until there 
becomes only one, will be represented down here by competent 
agents, which would add to the expense of the proceeding, which, 
of course, the consumer would be obliged to meet ultimately. 
Then a hearing is ordered, witnesses come from their homes and 
testify for and against each other. There is all the ceremonial of 
a trial and an investigation. 

The Robert Jones Dye Co. contends that, while it does not 
manufacture this particular dyestuff, it has something just as 
good, substantially. The applicant denies that. Who shall 
determine the issue, and how? It must be referred to the chem- 
ists, and the chemists proceed by practical demonstration to 
ascertain which of the contentions is correct. Of course, that 
means the application of the particular dye to that sort 
of fabric for which the applicant needs it. He long that will 
take, I do not know; I am no dye man. -How competent the 
chemists may be, I do not know, although I aim assured that if 
this bill does not pass, God have mercy on the chemical business 
of the United States. But that is the necessary preliminary of 
a final determination of the application. 

Multiply that one application by several thousand, and then 
tell me, if you can, what time would elapse between the appli- 
cation, however urgent, and the final determination of this 
board, whether it shall be granted or refused. 

There is a provision in the bill which limits the amount ap- 
plied for to the needs of six months, but I predict, Mr. President, 
that is will require more than six months, once this bill gets in 
full operation, to enable the Tariff Commission to determine for 
or against the applicant, during which time the styles requiring 
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the particular dye may have changed, during which time the 
insistent need for the dyes may have disappeared, during which 
time the purpose for which they are required may have been for- 
gotten, and at the end of it the chances are 10 to 1 that the 
American producer of something just as good will get the ver- 
dict, for men will then shrink, as they do now, from doing any- 
thing that would seem to patronize a German producer, however 
insistent the need may be at the time for the thing whieh 
he, and he only, can produce. 

It amounts to a complete embargo, in effect. The users of 
these dyes came before our committee and without a single 
exception protested against a law which seemingly gave oppor- 
tunity to get what they needed, but which in practice would 
prove most disappointing. Some of them called attention to the 
fickle tastes of the public. It is pretty well illustrated by the 
pending overall craze, which is prone to run toward a particular 
color at a given time, making an enormous demand for goods of 
that color, but disappearing in the course of a few months quite 
as rapidly as it came, because fashion, in her varying moods, 
has turned her face toward some other color. 

It is precisely at those times when the demand is great that 
those dyes are needed, and under this bill at those times when 
they can not be obtained. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] talks about his loyalty to American industries. 
I praise him for it, but I wish he could see that there are some 
industries in this country besides those which are devoted to the 
manufacture of dyes, for in his vigorous effort to protect them 
to the limit of the law, even against the possibility of a doubt, 
he unfortunately loses sight of the other industries which, 
ranged against this measure, called attention to the eonse- 
quences to them and to the publie if it shall become a law. 

There is not a manufacturer in the world—certainly not in 
the United States—who will deliberately admit that the thing 
he is frying to put upon the market lacks any of the qualifica- 
tions which he claims for it. As a consequence, he will be the 
tirst to challenge the right of importation under the bill. He 
will go the furthest to establish the soundness and purity of 
his own particular manufacture and, as a consequence, he will 
overwhelm the consumer before this commission, with his own 
tests; with his own testimony; with his own counsel; and, 
what is more, with his ability to interpose technicality after 
technicality, delay after delay, to the final determination of the 
proposition, and he can do it. We all know what is the fate of 
practically every problem which goes to a Federal bureau for 
determination. 

Way back in the seventies Mark Twain contributed an article 
to one of the magazines descriptive of the efforts of some 
unfortunate individual who had à claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It was a burlesque of an actual 
fact. His claimant began as a young man, died penniless as an 
old one, and transmitted the curse of his existence to his heirs 
who would doubtless follow his footsteps with the same result. 

It would seem as though a bureau, as soon as created by 
Congress, becomes instantaneously prolific in red tape. The 
average Federal bureau can coneoct more rules, think of more 
regulations, and can prescribe more ways of how not to do it 
than any other combination in the world. There is no exeep- 
tion to this. We created a number of them during the war 
and the next morning they were swathed in red tape as com- 
pletely as though they had been in existence for over a een- 
tury. The man having a claim against the United States or a 
petition or application to one of its bureaus is entitled to public 
sympathy. The ancient game of battledore and shuttlecock is 
a very fair illustration of the future that awaits him and the 
ball is generally lost long before the end of the game. 

It will follow, as the day follows the night, that when this 
bureau has been established it will take the same course that 
nll its predecessors have taken. Rules, regulations, methods of 
practice, and procedure will increase and multiply until the 
simplest application will be so shrouded in technicalities as to 
require the genius of a Philadelphia lawyer to comply with 
them in making the application, to say nothing of subsequent 
proceedings. 

Mr. President, it means the practical destruction of that part 
of the business of the United States which has to do with the 
manufacture of or the dealing in goods of high quality requir- 
ing permanent colors and available only from the foreign 
markets. 

But that is not the only objection nor, indeed, is it the most 
important one, I shall therefore speak fer a few moments upon 
the fundamental change which this measure will introduce into 
the revenue legislation of America, for it is the entering wedge 
of a policy bound to expand in amazing proportion and with 
incredible rapidity into a fixed economic policy. It will mean, 
and mean pretty soon, the substitution of the embargo for the 
protective tariff. It will mean the abandonment of a traditional 


revenue policy and the substitution in its place of measures of 
restrictive character ultimately leading to prohibition of imports. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator consider that the stye- 
stuff industry can from any standpoint be considered as what 
is called an infant industry? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. I stated day before yesterday and prior 
to that time that it was not only not an infant industry but 
that it had more than fulfilled its assurance to the Finanee 
Committee in 1916, which allowed them to write their own 
duties in the tariff bill of that year. It is not a very old 
industry, but it is not an infant industry, in the sense in which 
that term is frequently used. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the purpose of a protective 
duty? I will enter into no discussion of the old question of 
protection and free trade. It is not necessary, although, like 
the poor, it is always with us. It is not essential to occupy 
the time of the Senate with its consideration. I shall refer 
briefly to its outstanding features. 

tally, the object of a protective tariff, from the 
standpoint of the protectionist, is to safeguard home industries 
by the imposition of a line of duties sufficiently high for that 
purpose, and with revenues to the Government as its incident. 
In other words, it is the exercise of the Federal power of 
taxation carried beyond its normal purpose to the extent to 
which the encouragement of home industries may require. 
Revenue, in other words, is fundamentally behind all forms 
of protective legislation. I do not care whether you call them 
tariff for revenue, tariff for protection, or by any other name, 
the exercise of the power can be justifiable only as the exercise 
of the right to tax for public purposes. Heretofore protection- 
ists have been as eager as Democrats to emphasize revenue 
and to abstain from carrying the theory of protection to the 
point that it becomes prohibitive of revenue. The question 
has divided parties in this country since the first Congress met 
after the ratification of the Constitution. Its threads are in- 
terwoven in the fabric of national legislation from the very 
birth of the Republic, but now a method of protection is pro- 
posed by this bill which, wholly ignoring any element of 
revenue, proposes through the operation of an embargo be- 
tween the domestic manufacturer and his foreign competitor, 
to use the strong arm of the Government by incorporating it 
as a partner—a dominant partner—in all the business inter- 
ests of the country; to extend its authority over all the pur- 
suits of men and bar our shores from the possibility of relief 
from conditions at home, however oppressive they may become. 

This is the entering wedge of that policy. It will, of course, 
appeal to every other industry in the Nation—and ought to do 
so—for, if the Government of the United States is justified in 
the enactment of this measure for the dye industry, then it 
becomes the duty of the Gevernment to extend similar favors 
to all the other pursuits of the country. 

As was said by Mr. Atkeson, representing the farmers of the 
country, if it is a good thing it must be passed around. The 
wool people have already suggested that theirs is a war in- 
dustry as well; that the soldier who needs explosives stands 
quite as much in need of warm clothing; and that in times of 
war warm clothing is as much an equipment as any explosives 
that can be manufactured. Who can answer that proposition? 

The automobilists may make the same tontention, so may the 
steel manufacturer—aye, Mr. President, the very individuals 
who are to be injuriously affected by this measure are entitled 
to the extension of the principle to their industries, that they 
may not suffer, all of which means that our disputations over 
the tariff, either as régards a question of principle or a ques- 
tion of proposed rates of duty, may soon become entirely un- 
important either to the American people or to the commercial 
interests. 

The constituent of the Senator from New Jersey interested 
in the protection of chemical glassware, if this bill becomes 
a law, should insist upon its extension to his product, and 
contend that wherever he can present anything just as good 
the foreigner should be excluded from our market. 

Mr. President, if this contention is not the logical deduction 
from the operation of this measure, then I am entirely at 
fault in my construction of if. If it is possible that the opera- 
tion of the embargo will through the coming years be confined 
to the particular thing which gave it birth, then it will be a 
unique feature in the legislative history of the Nation. I 
defy the student to place his finger upon any protective measure 
which has not been followed by imitation until it finally has 
ripened into the general proposition and displaced previous 
principles of legislation in conflict with it. I am certain that 
if I were engaged in some industry enjoying the benefits of 
absolute prohibition during the war, whether I began that 
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industry during that period or before, I would, as a citizen of 
the United States paying taxes for the support of the Goyern- 
ment, protest against any discrimination in the legislation of 
the country and demand my speedy inclusion in the benefits of 
such statutes as Congress had seen fit to enact; and I do not 
arrogate to myself any particular business sagacity ; certainly 
none superior to the experiences of those who have devoted 
their lives to production. So we are confronted by this bill 
with a situation so far-reaching in its importance and so 
revolutionary in its character as, in my opinion, to justify the 
most earnest and exhaustive discussion. 

Oh, I know it will be said, and has been said, that this meas- 
ure is merely designed to meet a great exigency; that its opera- 
tion is limited to three years; that at the end of that time it will 
disappear and doubtless in a very few years the incident will 
have been wholly forgotten. Not so, Mr. President. The pres- 
ent law provides that if at the end of five years the domestic 
producers of dyes shall supply the market with 60 per cent of 
consumption the specific duties shall be reduced at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum until they shall disappear at the end of 20 
years. That law is in force. Production is from 85 to 90 per 
cent of our consumption, and that statute should become opera- 
tive within the next 18 months. At the time it was enacted its 
limitation was intended to be effective, particularly as it was 
further provided that if, after the end of five years, the manu- 
facturers of dyes in the United States did not produce 60 per 
cent of the consumption the specific duty should disappear. This 
bill, of course, repeals that provision of the act of 1916, not 
directly but by implication, because the two can not coexist, and 
this will be the last expression of the legislative will. 

Mr. President, the three years of time allowed under the 
pending bill will only feed the appetite for fresh demands to be 
granted for the reasons which were advanced in the first in- 
stance. Let us see. I make no doubt that German industry 
three years from now will haye greatly improved. At the risk 
of being called a German sympathizer, I indulge the hope that it 
will be, for no greater disaster can come to civilization than 
the existence of a nation of 60,000,000 paupers. Every country 
in the world, jealous of its own independence and anxious for 
its own prosperity, from motives of pure self-interest should 
not only hope but pray for the commercial rehabilitation of 
that country, whose continued impoverishment must lead to 
multiplied disaster. I am prompted to say that by a spirit of 
pure selfishness and, I hope, of patriotism. 

If we assume that there will be a substantial increase of dye- 
stuffs from Germany three years from now these identical people 
will come before the Congress and say, We must have an ex- 
tension of this prohibition; matters are worse than they were 
when we first got it; Germany is now producing great quanti- 
ties of dyes; they are being smuggled into this country; and 
many people prefer some of their colors to ours. We told 
you at the time of the enactment of the law in 1920 that 
we should have 10 years instead of 3. We could only get 3. 
If this provision is not extended for 7 more years the dye 
industry of the United States is gone; the capital that we 
have invested in it will be lost; tens of thousands of men and 
women whom we employ in the industry will be turned on the 
streets to beg or starve. Germany is again resuming her on- 
ward march to world commercial supremacy.” When we re- 
mind them, as we now remind them, that at the time they 
wanted this legislation they declared that it would be only 
temporary they will say, “ Well, we were mistaken; we did not 
properly interpret the events of the future. The menace to our 
well-being is more formidable than ever. Save us or we perish.” 
And the same arguments will be made upon the floor of this 
body at that time in advocacy of the extension of this extraor- 
dinary provision that are being made in its favor to-day. 

The same dire predictions of ruin to American industry will 
be voiced in sonorous tones from this floor, and the same ex- 
pressions of suspicious interference by German interests in 
the passage of the bill will reappear in discussion. 

No, Mr, President, we are embarking upon an unknown and 
an uncharted sea; we are abandoning all the landmarks of the 
past; we are establishing a precedent that will rise to sting 
us in the future, one which will diminish the revenues of the 
Government by the abandonment of every constitutional theory 
of protection and by a total disregard of the financial welfare 
of the United States as contrasted with that of some of its 
manufacturers, 

Mr. President, a less important feature, but an important 
one nevertheless, of this proposed embargo lies in the expense 
of its administration. I have said that another bureau would 
be established through the transformation of the Tariff Com- 
mission into a sort of commercial court, having control of one 
of the greatest industries in America. To administer properly 


the duties imposed upon it with any degree of satisfaction will 
require an enormous staff of new employees, both ordinary and 
scientific—the ordinary ones to transact the usual affairs of 
the bureau, the extraordinary ones to determine the intricate 
questions of a material or scientific nature which must be 
investigated with every application for the importation of dyes. 
We must have chemists galore, and as these applications mul- 
tiply they must be increased. As the applications multiply, the 
general staff must be increased. The bill starts with an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for this purpose. That is a modest begin- 
ning. One hundred thousand dollars is so infinitesimal in the 
administration of Federal affairs to-day that I would dignify it 
if I were to refer to it as “chicken feed.” It is of no con- 
sequence whatever. It is like a needle in the haystack of 
modern appropriations—a good deal harder to find than it is 
worth after you find it. So $100,000 is nothing, except as a 
significant beginning; and if any of these beginnings have ever 
failed to swell in their proportions, and particularly as regards 
appropriations, with the passage of time I should like to be 
informed of it. 

No, Mr. President, next year we will have $250,000 at least, 
and, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] suggests, plus a 
deficit. The next year it will in all probability be a half million 
dollars, and then a million; and once a Federal appropriation 
strikes the million-dollar gait you can not stop it with a 13-inch 
cannon, 

It becomes respectable when it can command a million, and 
from there its advance to ten millions, twenty-five millions, 
fifty millions, and a hundred millions is practically an easy 
experience. I predict—and you will notice that I am getting 
to be something of a prophet in this discussion—that the cost 
of the operation of this bureau will exceed the value of the 
dyes which are intended by this bill to be disposed of. It is in- 
evitable. 

Embargoes are un-American, to begin with, and even when 
they are universal they are unjust. During the administration 
of Mr. Jefferson an embargo was laid upon all foreign com- 
merce, The majority. of intelligent sentiment at that time, in 
my judgment, very properly denounced the policy as a grave 
and intolerable injustice, but it was at least impartial. Like 
the dews of heaven, it fell upon the just and the unjust. This 
embargo involves one, and one only, of the industries of the 
country, and leaves the others to go their way until in good 
time and due to considerations material, political, and other- 
wise, the terms of the legislation shall be widened and its 
wings extended that it may shelter other industries seemingly 
needing that method of protection. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all that I care to say upon 
this bill. As I stated some time ago, during the progress of 
the bill through the Senate I expect to offer two or three 
amendments, and it is only fair to the Senator having charge 
of the bill that I should outline them. One is the amendment 
which I offered yesterday to the antidumping bill, and which 
proposes an income tax upon political contributions in excess 
of $1,000. Another will be the repeal of the excess-profit tax 
and the substitution in its place of a consumers’ tax. The 
others will be comparatively unimportant. I shall, of course, 
when the oceasion is appropriate, offer these amendments, and 
have something to say to the Senate regarding them. 

Before I take my seat, Mr. President, I wish, without intro- 
ducing them in the Recorp, to refer to a number of protests 
which have reached me from industries affected by this measure. 
I have here a long letter from the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, containing an argumenta- 
tive discussion of the injurious consequences of this bill as 
affecting the industry represented by that association; another 
from the National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, 
shorter than the first, but equally emphatic; a letter from the 
law offices of Knight & Taggart, of Sunbury, Pa.; another from 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, Philadelphia, dated the 4th day of February, 1920; and 
still another, embodying a series of resolutions, of date April 30, 
1920, which I ask leave to insert in the Record without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS (INC.), 
Phijadelphia, Pa., April 30, 1920. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Senate Chamber, District of Columbia. 


Dran SENATOR THOMAS: On behalf of this association, I beg to invite 
25 — „ to the inclosed copy of a resolution In relation to 
Fer truly, yours, C. B. CARTER, . 

Secretary. 


1920. 
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{Inclosure,] 

Whereas the dye licensing bill, known as H. R. 8078, has been reported 
favorably to the Senate by its Finance Committee with all the objec- 
tionable embargo and licensing provisions still intact; and 

Whereas the pacal application of this bill, should it be enacted 


into law, will be to create an absolute dye monopoly in this country, 
which will fatten, first, on all of our American industries tbat are 
users of dyestuffs, and, secondly, on every user and consumer of dye- 
stuffs, from the buyer of a nursery rag doll to the purchaser of an 
American flag; and 

Whereas the recent report of the official representative of the Textile 
Alliance, which body bears an official relation to the War Trade 
Board, conclusively shows that there are no accumulated stocks of 
dyes in Europe, either in Germany or in any of the other age snr 
and that only a small fraction of the needed dyes to be allot 
under the treaty of peace, and to be bought for the United States in 
addition to the allotment under the treet: are obtainable; and that 
there is no indication that a change will be made in these conditions 
for an indefinite length of time; and 

Whereas the British commission of textile experts, financed by the 
British Government, after an exhaustive study in Germany of first- 
hand conditions, has recently returned with only a small percentage 
of the dyestuffs they hope to pe n Germany; and 

Whereas these facts conclusively show the fallacy of the argument 
that demands the passage of this bill in order to prevent Germany 
dumping dyestuffs in this country, to the injury of the American 
dye manufacturer; and 

Whereas the British Parliament has quite recently refused to pass a 
bs dagen eayenand bill, thereby disposing of the other stock argument of 
the sponsors of this bill in the United States to the effect that. we 
should follow the sound British policy in its attitude toward the 
German dyes; and à 

Whereas the passage of the dye-licensing bill the United States 

’ Government would result in our own country the only Gov- 
ernment establishing dye restrictions, just as by the refusal of the 
State Department at the present time to license the general importa- 
ti! of ree we ats the only country now unable to secure necessary 
oreign dyes; ang 2 

Whereas the users of dyestuffs in the United States are denied 
recess to purchase dyes in the free markets of the world because of a 
dye-licensing barrier it will result in all of their products being 
handicapped in competition for the trade of the world in both foreign 
and domestic markets; and 

Whereas the method of restricting commerce by commissions empowered 
to lay the heavy band of favoritism and inertia on business is an 
unprecedented 9 in American methods of Government and 
utterly uncalled for by any economic or industrial conditions, and 
wholly foreign to the fundamental basis of all American institu- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 


000 
erican labor more than $200,000,- 
8 bill 
and call upon our members generally to oppose by every lawful means in 


mono e h to invade the halls of the 
American oe with their Snsotent, threatening, selfish, and un- 


Mr. THOMAS. These are representative of scores of com- 
munications of siniilar import selected without much discrimi- 
nation and indicative of the general tenor of the whole. I 
had another letter, which I cherished with undue appreciation, 
but which unfortunately I have lost. The letter was addressed 
to me by Hulton & Co., of Philadelphia. That firm protested 
most earnestly and eloquently against this bill, and ended by 
assuring me that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], 
to whom they generally appealed for help in crises of this kind, 
was unfortunately absent and ill. These gentlemen, therefore, 
appealed to me to take his place as far as I could as regards 
this bill, and exert myself for their welfare. 

It is always a pleasure to appear as the substitute of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Pennsylvania, because it 
is upon very rare occasions that our minds may be said to 
run along together.” It is due to him and to my correspond- 
ent to say that in this instance obedience to that request I have 
considered both as a pleasure and as a duty. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


During the delivery of Mr. THonAs’s speech, 

Mr. LODGE. May I interrupt the Senator from Colorado 
for a small matter of business? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. The Senator can interrupt me 
with either a large or a small matter of business. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the Diplomatic and 
Consular appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hate in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11960) making appropria- 
tions for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and requesting a further conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 


Mr. LODGE. The conferees agreed to report some time ago. 
The House disagreed to the conference report and it comes back 
to the Senate because a point of order was made in the House 
against one item, as I understand it, relating to the Mexican 
commission. I think it can be disposed of very readily by a 
further conference. 3 

I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a further conference, and that 
„ on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 

r. ` 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Lope, Mr. Boran, and Mr. HITCHCOCK managers 
at the further conference on the part of the Senate. 

After the conclusion of Mr. THoxas's speech, 


THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar products, to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether any of the proponents 
of this proposed legislation desire to occupy some time this 
afternoon? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand there is no Sen- 
ator who wishes to talk this afternoon. I understand that 
there is one Senator who may want to talk upon the bill to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KING. It occurs to me, in view of the very 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I think, if we are not going to discuss the 
bill, we had better vote upon it. 

Mr. KING. Oh, the Senator knows that there is going to 
be discussion. I do not yield for anything further. The 
Senator upon the other side having the bill in charge an- 
nounced that some Senator proposed to discuss it to-morrow}; 
and it is rather unparliamentary upon the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I do not yield. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator need not yield. 

Mr. KING. It is rather unparliamentary, I say, for the 
Senator from Massachusetts to interrupt for the purpose of 
suggesting that we should vote upon the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Now I yield to my friend. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not ask the Senator to yield. When he 
yields the floor, I will take it in my own time. . 

Mr, KING. The Senator may take it for a moment. Then 
I shall follow him, if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is perfectly able to follow me, 
and perfectly willing. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say this: The Senator from 
Utah, of course to the pleasure of everybody, is ready to make 
a long, long speech. Why should he not make it at this time? 
It is only 20 minutes before 4. All I want to know is why 
we should adjourn in order to aid the obstruction of the bil? 

That is my question, and my only one. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is 
necessarily absent from the Senate to-day. The Senator 
knows that the Senator from New Hampshire not only intends 
but desires to discuss the bill. He is opposed to the measure. 
I think it is a very gratuitous statement, and wholly unwar- 
ranted upon the part of the Senator from Massachusetts, to 
say that because discussion is desired on the bill it is ob- 
struction. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts desired to discuss the 
peace treaty, as he did for hours, that was not obstruction; it 
was elucidation or enlightenment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senutor from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator from Utah know 
whether the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is 
absent on public or personal business? 

Mr. KING. I am not the keeper of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I know he is one of the most diligent attendants 
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upon the work of the Senate, and I have no doubt that for being 
absent to-day he has a valid and legitimate excuse. a 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator further 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, As the bill is before the Senate 
and the Senate is convened for the purpose of conducting 
public business, why should it not conduct it and go on? Why 
does the Senator appeal for the Senator from New Hampshire 
when he does not know whether he is absent on public or per- 
sonal business? ° s 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
manifests a vast amount of solicitude now for the public busi- 
ness. Will the clerks at the desk please send me the letter that 
was read this morning, written to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses]? 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that the Senator from New 
Hampshire is away trying to adjust the differences between 
the campaign managers of Gen. Wood. 

Mr. KING. The statement of the Senator from New Jersey 
perhaps is not intended as such, but it is an implication that he, 
the Senator from New Jersey, is always here and always ready 
to attend to public business, whereas the Senator from New 
Hampshire has been derelict in being absent from the Senate 
Chamber for a little while. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. F will say to the Senator from Utah 
that if I am interested in a bill, or if I intend to object to a 
bill, I intend to be here and I always am here to look after it, 
I would under no circumstances delay the passage of any bill 
by my absence. I do not feel that I have a right to be absent 
from the Senate and hold up public business by my absence 
unless I am compelled to leave the Senate on public business. 
The Senator also is solicitous of the interests of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. I wonder why. 

Mr. KING. It is very obvious, Mr. President, why I am 
solicitous, using the Senator’s expression. Common decency, 
not to say common courtesy, would prompt any Senator to in- 
terpose to prevent the passage of a bill when another Senator 
is deeply and profoundly interested in it, and has given notice, 
if not publicly, at least privately, that he desires to speak upon 
it and to discuss it at length. ~ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: z 


Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smoot 
Chamberlain Kendrick orris Sterling 
Curtis Kenyon Nugent Sutherlaud 
Dillingham Keyes Overman Swanson 

nce King Fage Thomas 
Frelinghuysen TA pps Trammell 
Gronna McCormick Ransdell Wadsworth 
Harris McCumber Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison McKellar Simmons Warren 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 
The Assistant Secretary will call the names of the absent 
Senators. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. GLASS 
answered to his name when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is still no quorum present. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was a to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 

cute the order of the Senate. 
_ Mr. Corr, Mr. Fart, Mr. Cainer, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. Batt, 
Mr. REED, Mr. Bona, Mr. POMERNE, Mr. TowNsenp, and Mr. 
Warsa of Montana entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 


o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 
8. 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, May 7, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, > ` 
Rey. J. W. Daily, Catholic Chaplain, Walter Reed Hospital, 
offered the following prayer: 


O God of infinite wisdom, by whom all law is enacted and 
judgments decreed, we humbly beseech Thee to enlighten the 
minds of this Congress that their legislation may be for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of our people, and that if may 
redound to Thy greater honor and glory. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE MEMBERS TO POSTAL COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker is authorized by the Post Office 
appropriation bill to appoint fiye meiubers of a joint commission 
created to investigate and report to Congress on the methods 
and systems of handling, transporting, and delivering the mails,’ 
and the facilities therefor. The chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Strenerson J, is specified as 
one. The Chair appoints as the other four members on the 
part of the House the ranking members of the committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grirst], the gentleman from Tennessee { Mr. 
Moos], and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY OF HON. JOSEPH d. CANNON, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
opportunity to announce an important anniversary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, our honored colleague whom 
I have in mind would be the very first to protest were I to 
halt the public business for any considerable length of time for 
the purpose of making a personal reference to him, for his long 
and honorable life has been peculiarly characterized by modesty, 
efficiency, and constant attention to the public business. Not- 
withstanding all this, Mr. Speaker, I can not resist the tempta- 
tion to remind the Members that their colleague, “ Uncle Joe” 
Cannon [long-continued applause, the Members rising! 

In view of this enthusiasm, Mr. Speaker, how could I possibly 
resist the temptation of reminding gentlemen that Uncle Jor" 
is 84 years young to-day [loud applause], and on their behalf 
to wish him many further returns of the day [applause], and 
for a continuation of that mental alertness, that physical vigor, 
and that kindly philosophy with which he is this day so richly 
endowed. [Loud applause.] And I am just reminded that 
“Uncle Joz” will soon receive his twenty-fifth nomination for 
Congress. [Long-continued applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the following delightfully expressed telegram 
to Uncle Joe” from one who has solved the problem of passing 
gracefully from an active life of splendid service into the 
serene calm of advanced age has just been handed me: 

New York, May 7, 1920, 
Hon. Joseru G. CANNON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cordial congratulations on your eighty-fourth. I beckon you on to 
the eighty-sixth milestone, which I am holding for you. It is a beauti- 
ful journey and glorious position. 

CHAUNCEY M. Derew. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS — CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
table the conference report on the bill H. R. 11960, the Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation bill, making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the conference report on the Diplomatic and Consular appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Under the ruling of the Speaker, is it neces- 
sary to make a point of order now or would it be proper at the 
end of the reading of the report? 


1920. 


Tre SPEAKER. At the end of the reading of the report. 

Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. If unanimous consent is given that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report, could a point of order then 
be made against the report? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the statement is in the nature of 
debate. The Chair will state that on that the point of order 
should be made now. 

Mr. GARNER. It has been a little complicated as to when a 
point of order should be made. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suggest that the gentleman ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in order to make the point of 
order after the statement has been read. 

Mr. GARNER. I merely wanted to get the matter in the 
mind of the House. I have no objection to the reading of the 
statement in lieu of the report, but I ask unanimous consent 
that a point of order may be made at that time against the 
report instead of being made now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the statement. 

The statement was read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 
10, and 13. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 14, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreeinent to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “$480,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ $900,000 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the folowing: 
“PURCHASE OF EMBASSY BUILDING AND GROUNDS AT SANTIAGO, CHILE. 

“For the purchase of an embassy building and grounds at 
Santiago, Chile, and for making necessary minor repairs and 
alterations in the building to put it into proper condition, 
$130,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert at the 
end of the proposed amendment a colon and the following: 
“ Provided, however, That this is to be considered as the final 
appropriation under existing treaties for the maintenance of 
said commission, and the President is hereby requested to 
notify the Republie of Mexico that the United States desires 
to dissolve the commission from and after six months from July 
1, 1920”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 


“ FEES FOR PASSPORTS AND VISÉS. 


“Section 1. From and after the 1st day of June, 1920, there 
shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States quarterly a fee of $1 for executing each application for a 
passport and $9 for each passport issued to a citizen or person 
owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the United 
States: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to limit the right of the Secretary of State by regulation 
to authorize the retention by State officials of the fee of $1 for 
executing an application for a passport: And provided further, 
That no fee shall be collected for passports issued to officers or 
employees of the United States proceeding abroad in the dis- 
charge of their official duties, or to members of their immediate 
families accompanying them, or to seamen, or to widows, chil- 
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dren, parents, brothers, and sisters of American soldiers, sailors, 
or marines buried abroad, whose journey is undertaken for the 
purpose and with the intent of visiting the graves of such sol- 


-diers, sailors, or marines, which facts shall be made a part 


of the application for the passport. 

“Sec. 2. From and after the ist day of June, 1920, there shall 
be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United States 
quarterly a fee of $1 for executing each application of an alien 
for a visé and $9 for each visé of the passport of an alien: 
Provided, That no fee shall be collected from any officer of any 
foreign Government, its armed forces, or of any State, district, 
or municipality thereof, traveling to or through the United 
States, or of any soldiers coming within the terms of public 
resolution approved October 19, 1918 (40 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1014). 

“ Sec. 3. The visé of a passport of an alien may, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of State, be refused if the ap- 
plicant would be dangerous to the public safety or obviously be 
liable to exclusion if allowed to present himself at a port of the 
United States for admission: Provided, That such applicant, if 
rejected by the officer of the United States to whom the applica- 
tion was originally made, may appeal to the Secretary of State: 
And provided further, That the issuance of a visé to an alien by 
a person duly authorized to issue such visé on behalf of the 
United States shall not relieve said alien or the steamship com- 
pany transporting him from the operation of any provision of 
the laws of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. From and after the ist day of June, 1920, it shall be 
unlawful for any alien, other than a seaman, to enter or attempt 
to enter the United States without a passport duly viséd by a 
person duly authorized by the Secretary of State to issue such 
visé: Provided, That this section shall not apply to nationals of 
Great Britain domiciled in the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, the Bermudas, or the Bahamas, or to nationals of France 
domiciled in St. Pierre and Miquelon, or to citizens of Cuba, 
Panama, or Mexico. J 

“Sec. 5. From and after the passage of this act every citizen 
or person, other than a seaman, owing allegiance to or entitled 
to the protection of the United States and departing from the 
United States or any of the possessions thereof for any foreign 
country, except the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, St. 
Pierre, and Miquelon, Panama, the Bermudas, the Bahamas, 
Mexico, and Cuba, or departing from the United States or any of 
the possessions thereof by way of any of said countries for any 
other country shall be required to bear a valid passport. 

“Sec. 6. The validity of a passport or visé shall be limited 
to two years, unless the Secretary of State shall by regulation 
limit the validity of such passport or visé to a shorter period. 

“Sec. 7. Whenever the appropriate officer within the United 
States of any foreign country refuses to visé a passport issued 
by the United States, the Department of State is hereby author- 
ized upon request in writing and the return of the unused pass- 
port within six months from the date of issue to refund to the 
person to whom the passport was issued the fees which have been 
paid to Federal officials, and the money for that purpose is 
hereby appropriated and directed to be paid upon the order of 
the Secretary of State. 

“ Sec, 8. Section 1 of the act approved March 2, 1907, entitled 
‘An act in reference to the expatriation of citizens and their 
protection abroad’ (34 Statutes at Large, pt. 1, p. 1228), au- 
thorizing the Secretary of State to issue passports to certain 
persons not citizens of the United States, is hereby repealed,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

STEPHEN G. PORTER, 

JOHN JAcoB ROGERS, 

H. D. Froop, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

H. C. LODGE, 

Wm. E. BORAH, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreement of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
on H, R. 11960, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Diplomatie and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921,” submit the following ‘written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as to 
each of the said amendments; 

The Senate recedes from its amendments Nos. 4. 10, and 13. 

On amendment No. 4: Appropriating funds for emergencies 
arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, increases the 
appropriation from $400,000 to $500,000, 
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On amendment No, 10: Providing for the expenses of the Inter- 
national High Commission, struck out the word“ State“ and 
inserted the words “ the Treasury.” 

On amendment No. 13: Under post allowances to consular and 
diplomatic officers, added a proviso limiting the expenditure of 
the appropriation. 

Senate amendments Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 14 were agreed 
to by the managers on the part of the House. ; 

On amendment No. 5: Inserts a new paragraph appropriating 
$4,500 for the relief of Mrs. Winifred T. Magelssen. 

On amendment No. 7: Inserts a new paragraph appropriating 
$9,000 for expenses in connection with the Pan Pacifie Union. 

On amendments Nos. 8 and 9: Changes the word “ Interna- 
tional” to “ Inter-American.” 

On amendment No. 11: Changes the appropriation for the 
International Joint Commission on Waterways treaty, United 
States and Great Britain, from $25,000 to $40,000. 

On amendment No, 12: Struck out the last proviso limiting 
the expenditure of the appropriation. 

On amendment No. 14: Changes the appropriation for contin- 
gent expenses for the United States consulates from $900,000 
to $1,000,000. 

On amendment No. 1: Fixes the amount for clerks at em- 
bassies and legations at $480,000 instead of $688,000 as proposed 
by the Senate amendment. 

On amendment No. 2: Increases the appropriation for contin- 
gent expenses, foreign missions, to $900,000 instead of $1,000,000, 
as proposed by the Senate amendment. 

On amendment No. 3: Providing for the purchase of embassy 
building and grounds at Santiago, Chile; changes the language 
but leaves the appropriation of $130,000 the same. 

On amendment No. 6: Changes the language and makes this 
the final appropriation under existing treaties for the mainte- 
nance of the International Boundary Commission, United States 
and Mexico, and dissolves the commission from and after six 
months from July 1, 1920. 

On amendment No. 15: Relating to fees for passports and 
yisés, struck out the amendment submitted by the Senate and 
inserts new matter. 

’ STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
JohN JAcoB ROGERS, 
H. D. Foo, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the conference report on the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill, and especially that part that has to do with 
Senate amendment No, 6, on the ground that the conferees ex- 
ceeded their authority by incorporating in the report matter 
which was not in disagreement between the two Houses. I 
desire to direct the attention of the Chair to that portion of the 
report which reads as follows: 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: Insert at the end of the proposed 
amendment a colon and the following: 5 

“ Provided, however, That this is to be considered as the final appro- 
priation under existing treaties for the maintenance of said commission, 
and the President is hereby requested to notify the Republic of Mexico 
that the United States desires to lye the commission from and after 
six months from July 1, 1920.” 

I desire to call the Speaker’s attention to the fact that the 
House provision in the original bill reads as follows: 

To enable the President to perform the obligations of the United 
States under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 1905, and 1906 between the 
United States and Mexico, $5,000, 

My contention is that that is simply an appropriating clause, 
that the House had authority to appropriate or not to appro- 
priate, as it saw fit, and that under the rules of the House it 
could not legislate had a point of order been made, The Senate 
did not strike out the House provision. It left it intact, but 
added to it. In addition to the $5,000 which the House appro- 
priated, the Senate appropriated the unexpended balance for 
1920, as follows: 

The unexpended balance of the 9 for the fiscal year 
ending July 1, 1920, is hereby made av: le for the fiscal 8 ending 

July f. 1931 and for the objects and purposes designated by said act 
of appropriation, 

And so the only question in disagreement between the two 
Houses is the language of the Senate just quoted, making 
available the unexpended balance of appropriations for 1920, 
because the Senate adopted the House provision as to $5,000, 

Now, the conferees neither struck out the House provision 
nor the Senate provision, but adopted both of the provisions, 
which amounted to an appropriation of $5,000 and, in addition, 
the unexpended balance for 1920. But the conferees did not 
stop there. The conferees went further and added to the 


Senate amendment a provision which is legislative in its 
character and which provides that, under the treaties between 
the United States and Mexico, this appropriation shall be the 
final appropriation, and requests the President to notify Mexico, 
in effect, that these treaties are to be terminated and abro- 
gated. The clause is as follows: 

Provided, That this is to be considered as the final appro- 
priation under existing treaties for the maintenance of said commis- 
sion, and the President is hereby requested to notify the Republic of 
Mexico that the United States desires to dissolve the commission from 

six months from July 1, 1920. 

Both the House and the Senate proposals were confined 
simply to the function of making appropriations. Neither 
undertook to legislate or in any wise to change existing law as 
such law is defined in the existing treaties between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Had either the House proviso or the Senate amendment in 
any wise undertaken to abrogate the treaties, the conference 
committee would have had the power to report an amendment 
germane to either of such provisions, but the proposition of 
legislation and the proposition of abrogating the treaties with 
Mexico are not germane to either the House or the Senate bill. 

It will not be disputed that the general rule is that the 
members of a conference may not in their report include sub- 
jects not within the disagreements submitted to them by the 
two Houses. This rule has been well established by a long 
line of precedents. I beg to call the attention of the Speaker 
to Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, section 6410, where may be 
found a ruling by Mr. Speaker Reed. On May 2, 1898, the 
conference report on H. R. 5975, extending the homestead laws 
and providing for right of way of railroads in the District of 
Alaska, was before the House. A point of order was made 
against the report. It developed that among the Senate amend- 
ments was a provision relating to the fisheries question be- 
tween Canada and the United States. The conferees added a 
provision for a commission to consider the differences between 
Canada and the United States in regard to trade relations, 
The Speaker ruled that the conferees transcended their au- 
thority because that matter was not one in dispute between 
the two Houses. In the same section may be found another 
decision by Mr. Speaker Reed to the same effect. 

Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, section 6418, contains a ruling 
by Mr. Speaker Cannon to which I desire to direct the atten- 
tion of the Speaker, and I desire to quote an excerpt from the 
decision in that case: 


detail of pay- 
masters’ clerks for duty in the Paymaster General's office, nor es 


— 7 1 of that kind appear in the 
out by Senate. It seems quite plain to the Chair that the subject 
an express provision or by 


matter of a repeal of the law of 1882 b 

implication, which contravenes the law of 1882, was not submitted to 
the conferees as a matter of difference between the House and the 
Senate. The Chair, therefore, will sustain the point of order as to 
that amendment. 

It will be ascertained from a careful examination of the rul- 
ing just referred to that the disagreement of the two Houses 
on an Army appropriation bill was before the House, and a 
point of order was made that the conferees had exceeded their 
authority in including matters in the conference report not in 
disagreement between the two Houses. The matter agreed 
upon by the conferees included a provision changing existing 
law. Mr. Speaker Cannon ruled that there was nothing in the 
Senate amendment to the House bill containing a legislative 
provision repealing the then existing law, and that nothing of 
a legislative character repealing the existing law was contained 
in the House text which was stricken out by the Senate, and 
held that the subject matter of a repeal of existing law by an 
express provision or by implication was not submitted to the 
conferees as a matter of difference between the House and the 
Senate, and sustained the point of order. 

So in the instant case the terms of the treaties between the 
United States and Mexico with reference to the International 
Boundary Commission constitute existing law. They are made 
so by the very terms of the Constitution and are binding upon 
the United States and its citizens. The House bill did not 
undertake to repeal such existing laws through the abrogation 
of the treaties; neither did the Senate bill. It is thus made to 
appear that the subject matter of legislation to terminate or 
abrogate the treaties was considered neither by the House nor 
by the Senate. Having been considered by neither House, this 


subject matter could not become the basis of a disagreement 
between the two Houses, and therefore is not a proper subject 
for the operation of the powers of the conference committee, 
In section 6419, Hinds’ Precedents, appears a ruling by Mr. 
Speaker Henderson which will be found somewhat in point. 
The House had passed a so-called omnibus claims bill. The Sen- 
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ate had struck out all after the enacting clause and inserted 


Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. If the gentleman concedes the 


a new text in the nature of a new omnibus claim bill. The | point of order, I presume the Chair will not care to hear fur- 


conferees had inserted in their report items for the payment 
of claims not found in either the House bill or Senate amend- 
ment. The Speaker sustained the point of order and held that 
these items could not be inserted on the theory that they were 
germane to the general subject matter of claims, but held that 
since they were contained in neither bill they were not within 
the scope of the disagreement of the two Houses, and the point 
of order should be sustained. 

It should be clearly borne in mind, however, that in the 
present case the Senate did not strike out the language of the 
House bill and substitute entirely new matter in lieu thereof. 
Under circumstances of that character greater latitude and 
liberality are allowed. In the present case the Senate simply 
added language to the House bill. In that state of the record 
there remains nothing in disagreement between the two Houses 
except the Senate addition, which was of an appropriating 
character and in no wise undertook to abrogate a treaty. 

Mr. Speaker CLARK, on August 17, 1912, second session, Sixty- 
second Congress, House Manual, section 942-a, sustained a 
point of order to a conference report on the naval appropria- 
tion bill on the ground that the conferees exceeded their au- 
thority by including in the report matters not in disagreement 
between the two Houses by the addition to a Senate amend- 
men of the following words: “Of the Navy or Marine Corps,” 
and also by the insertion of the words “ with his consent.” 

On March 2, 1915, third session Sixty-third Congress, House 
Manual, 942-b, Mr. Speaker Crank sustained a point of order 
to a conference committee report on the ship purchase bill, and 
in doing so said: 


If there is anything settled about conferences between the two Houses 
it is this: Where two amounts are named and the question is referred to 


the conferees, they may oscillate as much as they please between the 


two extremes, but aged can not go below the lower amount and they 
can not go above the higher amount. That applies to sums of money in 
appropriation bills. This has been ruled so often that it is as familiar 
as the multiplication table. In tariff bills, where the House suggests 
one rate on any given article and the other House suggests another 
rate, the conferees can not go below the lower and they can not go 
above the higher rate. 

The Recorp discloses that the difference between the two 
Houses was as to the matter of time. The limit of time was 
fixed at two. years and the conferees extended it to three years. 
The Speaker held that their limit was from zero to two years 
and that the conferees might agree upon any time between zero 
and two years but not upon a greater time. 

So in this case the House bill contained an appropriation for 
$5,000. The Senate amendment added to the $5,000 the unex- 
pended balance for the fiscal year 1920. These were the limits 
of the power of the conferees. They could neither agree upon 
“a sum less than $5,000 nor greater than $5,000 plus the unex- 
pended balance. All that was really in disagreement between 
the two Houses was the appropriation contained in the Senate 
amendment of the unexpended balance. The real matter in 
disagreement was thus restricted to the adoption of the addi- 
tional appropriation of the unexpended balance, or an agreement 
upon a sum less than such unexpended balance. 

The attention of the Chair is also directed to a ruling by 
Mr. Speaker Cannon, Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, section 
6417. The headlines of this ruling read as follows: 

The managers of a conference must confine themselves to the dif- 
ferences committed to them. Managers of a conference may not change 
the text to which both Houses have agreed. 

At this point I also desire to quote the language of Mr. 
Speaker Reed, cited in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, section 
6410. It was contended that the introduction by Senate amend- 
ment of a subject matter warranted the agreement by the con- 
ferees of any matter within the scope of such subject matter, 
even beyond the disagreement of the two Houses. Mr. Speaker 
Reed answered that contention in the following language: 

If we were to adopt the idea that when once the subject matter was 
introduced that was to control, and not the difference between the two 
bodies, we should be likely to enlargé the powers of the committee of 
conference rather beyond what was intended by the House. To the 
Chair it seems the point of order is well taken, and therefore the Chair 
sustains it. 

It is respectfully submitted that the point of order should be 
sustained, both upon the ground that the report contains matter 
not considered by either House, and therefore not within the 
disagreement between the two Houses, and that it attaches 
legislation to an appropriation bill changing existing law, which 
is not germane to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will. 

Mr. PORTER. I can probably save the time of the House by 
conceding the point of order, 


ther argument. 

+ The SPEAKER. Unless some gentleman wishes to be heard 
against the point of order the Chair will sustain the point of 
order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on the disagreement of the House to the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill H. R. 11960, the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill, and ask for a further conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment to the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker announced as 
the conferees on the part of the House Mr. Porter, Mr. ROGERS, 
and Mr. FLOOD, 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13870, the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the sundry 
civil bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 13870, the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
with Mr. ANDERSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the sundry civil appropriation bill, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13870) making 8 for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we passed over the 
item in regard to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation on 

ge 31, to be called up to-day. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Esch] is present now, and inasmuch as he had as 
much, perhaps, if not more to do than any other man with the 
writing of the transportation act, I would like to have him 
make a statement with regard to this provision that is carried 
in the bill and the necessity for its continuation, if any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch] on a pro forma amendment to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CASEY. What is the parliamentary situation at pres- 
ent as regards the time and recognition to discuss the question? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are now working under the fiye- 
minute rule. 

vet CASEY. We are now proceeding under the five-minute 
rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. + 

ons CASEY. And the gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
niz 2 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; he will be. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. s 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I was not on the floor when 
the discussion was had yesterday on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Casey] to strike out the provi- 
sion in the sundry civil bill for the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. During the consideration of the transportation 
act in the committee, in subcommittee, and also in conference, 
this very matter was given very careful consideration. As a 
result of our deliberations we felt that it would not be wise 
at this time to put a provision in the transportation act re- 
pealing the act creating the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion, due to the fact that there are some duties that that board 
could perform, notwithstanding the provisions in the transpors 
tation act creating the Railway Labor Board. 

As to the necessity of continuing the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, permit me to read a portion of the testimony 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
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presented before our committee by Mr. W. N. Doak, one of the 
legislative representatives of the brotherhood, and one who, 
perhaps, has given more study to the subject of labor dis- 
putes on railroads than any other man. In his testimony of 
July 25, last year, he stated: 
1 to be done with 
2 Nena det A eke Board of Mediation’ apa Conciliation, ¥ 
terfere with it at all; that 
be times, and certain conditions 
desire to invoke mediation. If such 


some of the 

agree: f 
ing it Would de feat as well ier the: . of Mediation and 
ciliation, as provided in the Newlands Act, continue to function in 
cases of private ownership of railroads after this period of Govern- 
ment control ceases. 

That was the statement made by Mr. Doak before our Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 25th day 
of July, and in the consideration of the bill in conference, 
weighing these words of Mr. Doak and also other testimony, 
and receiving a written communication from Mr. 
who is at the head of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
we concluded not to repeal that act but to specifically state in 
the transportation act that “the powers and duties of the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation created by the act ap- 
proved July 15, 1913, shall not extend to any dispute which 
may be received for hearing and decision by any adjustment 
board or the labor board. 

It may be inferred from that language that nothing was left 
to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation. Let me remind 
you that the act creating the Board of Mediation and Con- 
Ciliation is confined to common earriers engaged in interstate 
and foreign commerce, excepting therefrom street car com- 
panies, Now, listen to the first section of the labor title, 
namely, section 300, paragraph 1: 

z z com sleeping car 
AADS IEAA SS, cation by ADEDE. IOE. TO, ths UAEM come 
merce act, except a street, interurban, or suburban electrie railway not 
oporana as a part of a general steam railroad system of transporta- 

n. 


So that if you repeal the act creating the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, you leave no tribunal for the hearing of dis- 
putes arising on interurban or suburban electric railways not 
operating as a part of a steam railroad system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for 
two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Some of the most intensive strikes in the United 
States occur upon the electric and interurban lines, and for 
that reason we felt that we would be justified in leaving that 
jurisdiction where it has been, under the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CASEY. Are the railroads just mentioned by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin 8 in interstate and foreign com- 
merce? 

Mr. ESCH. Very many of them are, Many of these inter- 

urban lines cross the State boundary lines. Many of them con- 
nect large commercial centers with the outlying country in an- 
other State. The gentleman has only to consider the case of 
Toledo, and of Detroit, and of Chicago, and of Kansas City, 
and of Omaha, and of many eastern cities. There are many 
electric lines that are interurban, and now if you repeal the 
act creating the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, you deny 
them any authority in law to appear before a board and adjust 
their disputes, because the transportation act specifically ex- 
eludes them. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there is suffi- 
cient for the board to do to justify its existence. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. ESCH. I do. ; 

Mr. CASEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin what kind of a dispute may be considered by this Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation, inasmuch as section 316 of 
the transportation act provides that they shall not extend 
to any dispute which may be received for hearing and de- 
cision. It does not say which has been,” but “which may be 
received.” 


Mr. ESCH, It can not be received if the dispute arises on 
an interurban or suburban electric line. The act specifically 
excludes employees on such lines. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. It does not say they might be re- 
ceived. i 

Mr. ESCH. No. For these reasons the conference committea 
on the transportation act framed the language as contained in 
section 316, and believed that there was enough work to do to 
justify the continuation of the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to intrude on the 
time of the House to any great extent in discussing this matter 
further. I said about all I cared to say on this subject yester- 
day afternoon. Judge Chambers called at my office about 11.30 
this morning and left with me a memorandum, which I have 
read over hurriedly. I talked with him about the points that 
came out in the discussion in the consideration of this matter 
yesterday, and after discussing it with him for about 30 minutes 
I am more strongly impressed than I was yesterday that there 
is conflict between these two boards, and that there are bound 
to be conflicts from time to time. 

Judge Chambers cited to me order No, 1 and decision No. 1 
of the labor board about a case that would not be considered 
by the board until they had used all available means. I asked 
him to kindly cite to me the case he had in mind, and he said 
that they had offered their services to an organization in Buf- 
falo, of which Mr. Heberling, of the switchmen, is president. I 
asked him what would be their position, what functions their 
board could exercise in that case. He said, “ Our first move 
would be to try to get the men who left Mr. Heberling’s organi- 
zation back into it as a matter of conciliation.” I asked him if he 
believed that was a proper function of a governmental board—to 
go out and tell men who left an organization to go back into it. 

I also asked him why, if his statement was correct, the labor 
board is now considering the grievances of the railroad em- 
ployees of the country directly without going to his Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. Of course, there is no answer to 
that question. What happened? The bipartisan board provided 
for in the transportation act met. They could not come to an 
agreement, and the railroad executive refused to proceed further 
with the negotiations and took an appeal direct to the labor 
board, as provided for in the transportation act. They did not 
go to the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, which, we are 
told, they must go to before they have exhausted all avail- 
able means, and I am satisfied in my own mind that there is 
a conflict between these two boards which is bound to cause 
trouble; and, as I stated yesterday, if this labor board is going 
to amount to anything, if it is going to be able to function prop- 
erly, then all authority over these disputes should be centered 
in that board. Otherwise I am of the opinion that we are going 
to have trouble. 

I asked Judge Chambers this further question: “ Do I under- 
stand that your board takes the position that if their employees 
and the railroad executives, after negotiations for several days 
or weeks, finally arrive at the conclusion that they can not 
come to a settlement, and either or both sides then appeal di- 
rectly to the labor board, that the labor board will refuse to 
accept jurisdiction and will say to those people, ‘ You have not 
exhausted all available means. You must go to the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation?” He left me under the impression 
that that was the interpretation that they placed upon the order 
and decision of the labor board. 

I asked him further, if that were true, what authority this 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation had to handle the ques- 
tion of wages. Then he said that he could readily see where 
there would be use for the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
in settling disputes affer an award had been made, as to 
whether or not the wages as granted in that award were being 
paid and the award complied with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CASEY. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. I wanted to know from him what authority 
they had to administer an award made by the labor board. 
I asked him if he did not think that the best tribunal to 
administer an award was the board that rendered the de- 
cision after hearing the testimony in the case. 

So I say to you frankly, my friends, that, notwithstanding 
the conference I had with Judge Chambers this morning, I 
am still of the opinion that there is a useless duplication of 
work and conflict of authority that will breed discontent and 
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trouble on the railroads of the country; and in the face of the 
language of the transportation act, as I understand it, in the 
face of the facts as presented, and in the face of the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] as to the economy 
plan of this Congress, I am satisfied if you believe that this is 
a part of your economy plan to appropriate $35,000 for a board 
that will do no good but just cause conflict and trouble in the 
country, you may do it if yeu wish, but you shall not do it 


with my vote. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman know of any 
instance where a Government commission or board having 
been created and then another one created to do the same 
work, the first one was abolished? 

Mr. CASEY. I do not know of such a case, but I think it 
is about time we were doing just that thing. i 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That may be, but I just wondered if 
it was ever possible to abolish a useless office. 

Mr. CASEY. I am trying to do it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairnian, I would like to say a few words 
upon this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, this matter is very important, 
and I would be the last one to say a word in behalf of the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation if I were convinced that 
there are no duties for such board to perform. 

I called up the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, and I 
have here a statement which has been submitted by the board, 
which I would like to have go into the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The documents herewith show the outline and to a consider- 
able extent the details of the work of the board since its crea- 
tion. Practically every railroad in the country and all em- 
ployees connected with transportation have been directly in- 
volved in this werk. Investigation will show the comprehen- 
siveness, the speed, and the generally satisfactory way in which 
the work has been ac hed. The werk has been peculiarly 
in the public interests, and during the six years or more of the 
life of the law and its administration there have been less than 
a half dozen strikes resulting in the cessation of train move- 
ment. The work of the board representing the public. interests 
and accomplishing these results has no doubt incurred the hos- 
tility of certain interests at times. 

There is no conflict between this law and this board and the 
recently enacted Esch-Cummins law and the board established 
under it. Section 301 of the “transportation act” provides: 

It shall be the duty of all carriers and their officers, em ura and 
agents to exert every reasonable effort and adopt every av: means 
to avoid any interruption to the operation of any carrier oving out 
of any dispute between the carrier and the employees or subordinate 
officials thereof. 

It is clear from this language that the parties to a railroad 
laber controversy must be able to show to the Railroad Labor 
Board whenever a complaint reaches that board that they have 
directly exerted “every reasonable effort” and if those direct 
efforts have failed that they have adopted “every available 
means” to avoid any interruption, and so forth, The words 
“every reasonable effort” undoubtedly apply to the direct nego- 
tiations between employer and employees. The words “ adopt 
every available means” include the employment of every and 
all agencies authorized by law to assist in these adjustments; 
and it is in this connection that the services of the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliatiom are most effective. The records of 
the board show that more than nine-tenths of the controversies 
which have been settled in the past have never gone beyond the 
mediation stage. Arbitration is only resorted to as a final ex- 
pedient. 

This statement is also in conformity with the view of the 
law as interpreted and announced by the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board in Order No. 1 of that board, dated April 19, 
1920, in the first clause of which it is stated: 


As it is further contemplated and provided 5 the law 8 
such conference, erence to and hearing by this board it be the 
duty of all ca their offi their employees, and agents to exert 


Decision No. 1 of the United States Railroad Labor Board 
declining an application for hearing recites the following: 

It does not show that the applicant had exerted every reasonable 
effort and adopted every available means to avoid any interruption to 
the operation of the carriers. 

There is no reason to anticipate any conflict between the two 
boards, and there is every reason to anticipate that they will 
work in harmony, which has already been indicated in confer- 
ences between certain members of the respective boards, and 
it is recognized that the Railroad Labor Board, if applied to by. 
the parties to the controversy, can take up the case which the 
mediation board has not been able to adjust through its as- 
Sistance in direct negotiation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp as a part of his re- 
marks the statement referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE. I took the matter up with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Escu], chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and he stated to me, as he has 
stated in the House, that in his opinion sufficient reason exists 
for the continuation of this board. I also called up the Rail- 
way Labor Board and talked with Mr. Hanger, a member of 
that board, and asked him if he would give me a statement to 
present to the House of their views on the matter. He took 
it up with the board and afterwards stated to me that the posi- 
tion of the board is that, the matter not having been called to 
their attention before so that they could give it sufficient con- 
sideration, the board is reluctant to make any expression at all 
in the matter. He stated to me that the members of the board 
think that the House ought to get this information from the 
committees of Congress which had charge of the railroad bill. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. EscH] has given his 
views in the premises. So far as we are concerned the fact re- 
mains that the Congress created a Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation and the act has not been repealed. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. I will. 

Mr. NOLAN. Did Judge Chambers give you any idea of any 
considerable number of strikes or controversies settled between 
interurban lines or suburban lines? 

Mr. MAGEE. I did not talk with Judge Chambers, but his 
communication refers to certain tables which I understand 
show a record of their work. The judge said in his statement 
that the records of the board show that more than nine-tenths 
of the controversies which have been settled in the past have 
never gone beyond the mediation stage, and that arbitration 
was the last resort. ; 

Mr. NOLAN. The reason why I ask the question is that we 
have another board that deals with street railways, whether 
they are in the limits of the State or outside the State. That 
is the board connected with the Department of Labor. 

Mr. MAGEE. I understand that. My point is that it seems 
to me that as far as the House is concerned we ought to pro- 
ceed in a logical and orderly manner. Two great committees 
of Congress had under consideration railroad legislation, and 
the members of those committees ought to know more about the 
proposition than other Members who have not given it study, 
and I admit that I am not competent to speak on the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman tell us why the railroad bill 
excluded the interurban lines; why the trouble on the inter- 
urban lines could not be settled the same as on the steam lines? 

Mr. MAGEE. The gentleman had better put his question to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escxu]. 

Mr. ESCH. If the gentleman will yield, we eliminated the 
interurban lines all through the bill, because we did not want 
them subjected to some other provision, like extending it to the 
provision for securities issnes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman has hardly answered my question, 
other than to say that they were included on account of other 
provisions. Since they are eliminated, is it necessary to main- 
tain two governmental agencies, at a big expense, to do the 
same piece of work? 

Mr. ESCH. We knew that the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation had jurisdiction. 

Mr. BEGG. Could not the Labor Adjustment Board pro- 
vided for in the steam-railroad bill settle the railroad problem 
on the interurban lines? 

Mr. ESCH. If they were given the job, they would tackle it, 
I have no doubt; but they have enough to do as it is. 

Mr. MAGEE, The members of the two committees of Con- 
gress having charge of railroad legislation in their wisdom have 
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seen fit not to repeal the act creating the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, but to continue it. Section 11 of the act creat- 
ing the Board of Mediation and Conciliation provides that there 
shall be a Commissioner of Mediation and Conciliation, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, whose salary shall be $7,500 per 
annum, who shall hold office for a term of seyen years, and until 
a successor qualifies, and who shall be removable by the Presi- 
dent only for misconduct in office. ? 

Mr. CASEY. Will thẹ gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 

Mr. CASEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that because 
of the act creating this position that Congress could not do 
away with this position when they provide another tribunal to 
do the work? 

Mr. MAGEE. The gentleman certainly does not mean. to in- 
timate that he does not fully appreciate what his proposition 
means. I am giving facts. I have been seeking information, 
and I am giving that information to the House; that is all. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is this man Mahany, that we see so much about in 
the papers, a member of this board? 

Mr, MAGEE. No; he is on an entirely different board, I 
understand there is a Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
in the Department of Labor that has jurisdiction of industrial 
disputes. But this board has jurisdiction only in railroad 
matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for 
three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE. The proposition is a complex one, and I am 
not competent to say, as the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce can say, 
whether it is wise to strike the proposed paragraphs from this 
bill. What I do say is that if you do, then your action amounts 
to this, that you starve a duly constituted body to death, one 
created by statute, one preserved and continued by the rail- 
road act which you supported and voted for. 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman’s idea is that we should have 
three governmental functions for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes? 

Mr. MAGEE. That is not my idea at all. My idea is that 
if we do not believe that there is sufficient cause for the exist- 
ence of this board, then we should proceed in the usual and 
orderly way and repeal the act, which has been especially pre- 
served in the railroad act. 

Mr. LAYTON. If we do not sustain the motion to strike out 
of this bill that provision, then, in effect, we will have three 
governmental agencies’ for the settlement of disputes—one for 
the railroads, one for the trolley lines, and, I suppose, one for 
industrial matters in the Labor Department. 

Mr. MAGEE. They settle different kinds of disputes, as 
was pointed out by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. EscH]. 

Mr. LAYTON. If that is a good idea, why not have à special 
conciliation board for the cotton workers and another for the 
woolen workers, and so on? 

Mr. MAGEE. The gentleman is considering one phase of 
the proposition and I am considering another. What I say is 
that this is not the proper way, in my judgment, to get rid of 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, if we consider that 
there is no longer reason for its continuance. The pfoper way, 
if you are going to do it, is to repeal the act that created it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Casey) there were—ayes 35, noes 57. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
mands tellers. Those in favor of taking this yote by tellers 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Sixteen 
Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are 
refused, 3 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the second paragraph 
of the matter that was reverted to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 for incurring expenses, including subsistence, by boards 

01 


of arbitration shall first obtained from the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The expenses of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation,. nag the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921 


21, for adminis- 
trative purposes, the payment of claims arising from the cancellation 
of contracts, da Fy 


mage charges and miscellaneous adjustments, main- 
tenance and operation of vessels, and the completion of vessels 
under construction, shall be paid from the following sources: (a) The 
amount on hand July 1, 1920; (b) the amount received during the 
fiscal * 1921 from the operation of ships; (e) not to exceed $15,- 
000,000 from deferred payments on ships sold prior to the approval 
of this act; (d) not to exceed $25,000,000 from plant and material 
sold during the fiscal year 1921; and (e) not to exceed $30,000,000 
from ships sold during the fiscal year 1921: Prorided, That, after the 
approval of this act, no contract shall be entered into or work under- 
taken for the construction of any additional vessels for the United 
States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brrxs of Tennessee: Strike 
paragraph and insert the following: 

“For expenses of United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, for administrative purposes, the payment of claims aris- 
ing from the cancellation of contracts, dama; charges, and miscel- 
laneous adjustments, maintenance and operation of vessels, and the 
completion of vessels now under consideration, $197,500,000, which 
sum, together with the amount of the cash on hand on June 30, 1920, 
shall constitute the amounts which may be expended by the said corpo- 
ration 7 the fiscal year 1921 for the purpose herein set forth: 
Provided, That all moneys received by the United States Shipping 
Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion during the fiscal year 1921 and thereafter, shall not be available 
for expenditure for any purpose whatsoever, and shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts,” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, let us have the 
point of order disposed of first. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Tennessee de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think there is any por- 
tion of the amendment that is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is new legislation on an appropriation 
bill, unauthorized by law. f 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It simply means an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the Shipping Board, which is authorized 
by law. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. The only portion of the amendment that is 
subject to the point of order is the proviso, and if the 
amendment should be agreed to, I think the proviso ought to be 
agreed to also. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs! and the dis- 
tinguished gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] made 
strenuous efforts before the committee to get this amendment in 
the bill. The committee saw fit to vote them down and not per- 
mit it to go into the bill. I do not know what change of heart 
has come over the distinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the chairman is not in 
Tavor of this amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And even if I were to concede 
what the gentleman says, this is in the nature of an appeal from 
the committee to the House. 

Mr. GOOD. I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows, if he is opposed to 
the amendment, that the proviso is subject to the point of order, 
and that because of that fact the whole amendment is subject 
to the point of order. Š 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman from Tennessee could offer 
the amendment again without the proviso, and if the amend- 
ment should prevail certainly the proviso ought to prevail. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman believe that he has 
force enough to vote it down? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I think so, unquestionably. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee a question, as a plain Member of the House 
who has to vote on this bill. I want the gentleman to state 


now 


out the 


The gentleman from Texas made the 
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to the House what will be the difference in dollars between the 
amendment of the gentleman and the bill as now printed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I shall undertake to state that. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, can we not agree as to time for 
debate on the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think there are several gentle- 
men who want to discuss it one way or the other. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman realizes that we have read so 
far only 43 pages of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think if the gentleman will let 
us proceed for a little while, we could then come to some agree- 
ment, I do not think there will be much discussion over here. 

Mr. GOOD. Can we agree on 20 minutes of debate, 10 
minutes on a side? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would like to have 10 minutes 
myself, and that is all I shall ask. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GAttrvan], a member of the subcommittee, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eacan], a member of the 
committee, want to discuss it, and I understand the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bre] desires five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, we can not have two or three hours of de- 
bate upon this one amendment. There ought to be five minutes 
of debate for and five minutes of debate against. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the matter is of a great 
deal more importance than the gentleman from Massachusetts 
seems to indicate. 

Mr. GOOD. I realize the fact that the gentleman's amend- 
ment carries about $197,000,000 and is of enough importance 
to take a little time in debate. 

I ask unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But I would like to have 10 
minutes 

Mr. GOOD. Say 40 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. of Tennessee. I think, in view of this amend- 
ment and the appropriation carried for the Shipping Board, 
involving about $200,000,000, to undertake to limit debate upon 
what I conceive is a question of policy on the part of this 
House as to the manner in which appropriations shall be made 
for the Shipping Board is asking too much to limit debate 
merely to 30 minutes upon the amendment. I would like to 
have at least 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman agree to 40 minutes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I would like to have 10 minutes 
myself, and I propose to ask the House to give me that time, 
and here are several gentlemen who desire to get time. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman agree to 40 minutes—20 min- 
utes to a side? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not agree to that with these 
gentlemen here who desire to discuss the matter. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman will realize that we must get 
along. I have no desire to cut down—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Can the gentleman give 30 min- 
utes to this side? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
be limited to one hour, one-half the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Tennessee and one-half by myself, 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
that the time be made an hour and 10 minutes so that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee may have 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate upon this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to one hour, one-half of that time to be con- 
trolled by the gentieman from Iowa and one-half by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I approach the 
discussion of this amendment with some little degree of diffi- 
dence, in view of the statement made by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] that it will unquestionably be voted down, for 
I presume he speaks with authority from his side. I have of- 
fered this amendment in the interest of what some of us be- 
lieve to be a proper administrative policy with reference to 
appropriations made not only in behalf of the Shipping Board 
but in behalf of all other governmental activities. I am sure 
that all of us will concede that it is good administration and 
good business to make direct appropriations for governmental 
agencies where it can be done rather than to give those agen- 
cies an opportunity to reach into various reservoirs and re- 
ceipts for the money necessary to carry them on during the 
fiscal year, and that is one of my principal objections to the 
provisions of this bill in reference to the Shipping Board. 

Now, if the gentleman from Iowa is correct in his figures he 
set forth in the speech which he made under general debate 


upon this bill, there is very little difference in the amount that 
is proposed to be appropriated by this amendment and the 
amount carried by the bill. For instance, the gentleman from 
Iowa makes available the unexpended balance upon July 1, 
which, according to him, will amount to $61,000,000. He then 
makes available all receipts during the next fiscal year by way, 
of operation, and, according to his statement, that will include 
something like $70,000,000, which the Shipping Board states 
will be collected from the War Department on account of serv- 
ices heretofore rendered. It may amount to more, for it is 
claimed that the War Department owes the board over $100,- 
000,000. In addition to that, the provisions in the bill make 
available, $15,000,000, which they say they will collect during 
the next fiscal year on deferred payments on ships heretofore 
sold. In addition to that, it makes available not exceeding 
$25,000,000, which the Shipping Board expects to derive 
through the sale of surplus material in plants, and so forth, 
in various parts of the country. In addition to that, the pro- 
visions in the bill make available $30,000,000, or not exceeding 
that amount, from the sale of ships which will be made during 
the next fiscal year. The total amount as set forth by the 
gentleman from Iowa as carried in this bill under this kind of 
appropriation is $200,000,000, and there may be added to that 
such net income as the Shipping Board may receive during the 
fiscal year from its operations. Now, they made $8,000,000 
during the first three months of this year. It is true, as Mr. 
Gillan states, that they may uot realize that much during the 
next fiscal year; but if they have a net income at that rate dur- 
ing the next fiscal year they will derive from that source 
$32,000,000. So if you concede that they will make something 
out of their operations during the next fiscal year, taking that 
with what is set forth by the gentleman from Iowa, then the 
provisions of this bill make available the sum of at least 
$232,000,000, and a greater amount if the collections from the 
War Department should exceed $70,000,000. Now, the amend- 
ment proposed seeks to appropriate directly the sum of $197,- 
500,000 and whatever balance they may have on July 1. I 
have offered this amendment, as I say, simply in the interest 
of what I believe to be good administration. I do not believe, 
gentlémen, that it makes for efficiency and economy, I do not 
believe that it makes for good conduct in office, to make indi- 
rect appropriations and permit a department or any other 
agency of the Government to reach into this reservoir and into 
that reservoir for the amount of money necessary to expend 
during the next fiscal year when Congress can determine what 
they should have. Certainly this Shipping Board has been in 
existence long enough to determine what it will need, and we 
ought to appropriate for it whatever money it needs and 
say to it that any receipts received during the fiscal year 
shall be covered into the Treasury as part of its miscellaneous 
receipts. In no other way can you keep a proper check upon 
governmental expenditures, As I understand, it has always 
been the policy of the Congress in all of its ‘appropriations to 
make direct appropriations and let the Government and the 
people know just what amount of money is appropriated and 
what amount will be expended in order that, if a request is 
made for more money or when they come back to give an account 
of what money they have spent, the Congress may know what 
money they have had and know how to check them up. Now, 
there is another objection I have to the provision as offered by 
the gentleman. I am in favor of the sale of all these ships. I 
think we all agree upon that. I want to see these ships sold 
just as soon as it is possible to sell them, providing a fair and 
reasonable price is obtained for them and provided there is a 
guaranty that they will fly the American flag. The people of 
this country have spent about $3,000,000,000 in building up a 
great and magnificent merchant marine. I do not want any- 
body to say that Congress has taken action which may result in 
depriving the people of the advantages of a merchant marine 
which the people of this country have desired for so long a time 
and which means so much in the development of our wealth and 
resources. 

Now, what do you do? You do just what one gentleman who 
appeared before the committee said he wanted done. He said, 
“We want you to put us in a position to force the sale of 
these ships and force us to make the money with which to 
carry us on.” I do not object, as I say, to selling the ships. On 
the contrary, I want to see these ships sold, but I do not want 
to put them in a position where they will be compelled to sucri- 
fice those ships at a small value in order to derive the money 
necessary to carry them on during the next fiscal year. I would 
dislike very much to see the Shipping Board in a position where 
it would be compelled to sell ships at a less value than it ought 
to obtain for them in order to secure the necessary revenue 
and permit the board to say to the country if criticism results, 
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“We had to do it because Congress did not give us the money; 
we had to sell in order to get the money to carry on our opera- 


tions and the various activities of the board.” And that is one 
of the great objections I have to this form of appropriations. 
I believe we ought to appropriate directly what money they 
will need, and then say to them to proceed with the operation 
and the sales of these ships, and hold them responsible. 

Now, it is unfortunate, exceedingly unfortunate, that this 
Congress has not established a shipping policy. Since the 
armistice was signed possibly $1,600,000,000 has been spent or 
appropriated for this Shipping Board, if I mistake not. Con- 
gress has been in session for practically a year, and some ship- 
ping policy should have been heretofore adopted by Congress 
with reference to the sales of ships and with reference to what 
course shall be followed by the Shipping Board in the mainte- 
nance of those ships. But that has not been done, just as Con- 
gress has failed to act on many other needful reconstruction 
measures. There has been a bill introduced recently in the 
Senate, with the approval of fhe Senate Commerce Committee, 
which proposes to establish a policy for this Shipping Board. 
But until that is done, until Congress has established such a 
policy, it seems to me the wisest course and the most economical 
course, the most efficient course, is to appropriate whatever 
money is necessary for this Shipping Board to maintain itself 
during the next fiscal year. I understand that the bill intro- 
duced in the Senate provides for the sale of all these ships at 
the earliest practicable date. That proposition, I am sure, will 
meet with little if any opposition, but we by this method of ap- 
propriation are about to put the Shipping Board in a position 
where they will not have discretion to wait for a reasonable 
price or a practicable time in the event their money runs short. 
It is for these reasons that I have offered this amendment, and 
I hope it will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman from Tennessee use some 
more time on that side? 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, we are trying here to appropriate 
$200,000,000 to establish a policy for the Shipping Board. I 
raise the point of order that there is no quorum present. I 
think the Members ought to be here, — 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. [The Chairman pro- 
ceeded to count.] 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I withdraw the point of 
order. I see gentlemen coming in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee on the sundry 
civil bill gave pretty full hearings upon this proposition. Rep- 
resentatives of the Shipping Board appeared before the sub- 
committee and stated their views. After full consideration of 
the matter the committee acted as seemed best to them and 
in the public interest. We think that these ships ought to be 
sold by the Shipping Board as rapidly as sales in the public 
interest can be made, and I think that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] agrees with me in this con- 
tention. 

We have provided in this bill what we consider reasonable 
amounts for the expenditures of the board. It seemed better to 
us to provide in the ways mentioned in the bill than to make a 
lump-sum appropriation. In other words, it will require a good 
many millions of dollars for the continuation of the work of 
this board for the coming fiscal year. We thought that it would 
be much better to have the Shipping Board active, especially 
as to sales of these ships, while there is a good market and 
before that market becomes depressed, than to make a large 
appropriation to be paid by the taxpayers of the country, 

The plan provided in this bill is along the line of economy 
adopted by the House. We believe that in every possible way 
we should economize in public expenditures and should impress 
this view of economy in every way that we can upon every 
board and upon every department of the Government. And, so 
far as I am personally concerned, in the matter of taxation I 
think that if we are to do anything, we should revise taxation 
downward and not upward. 

If we can encourage the board to adopt the policy of selling 
these ships upon the present market, we think that is the best 
way to subserve the public interest, and it has been that policy 
of economy that has controlled the judgment of the committee 
in making the proyisions that are contained in this bill. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


tion? 
Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think they 
ought to be limited in the sale of these vessels to obtaining an 
amount that would at least be equal to what it would require 
to replace the vessels? And if under the conditions of this bill 
you have forced a sale which is an emergency sale, and they 
should sacrifice the ships in order to continue their operations, 
would not Congress be much to blame for it? 

Mr. MAGEE. Well, I do not agree with the gentleman, be- 
cause we have not only in this country, but in Great Britain, I 
would suggest to the distinguished gentleman from Texas, a 
standard of cost of production which is constanly varying. We 
ean not expect to sell our ships above the standard of cost of 
production. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I desire that the gentleman have 
a minute more in order to answer a question. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield another minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. ‘The committee's report here shows that you are 
reducing by $100,000,000 the authorization for construction of 
ships. Could the gentleman tell me what proportion of this 
amount of money is now expended and what proportion is still 
to be expended for construction? 

Mr. MAGEE. The question as to that particular item should 
be addressed to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. JUUL. The committee report shows that you are re- 
ducing the appropriation by $100,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Those are contract authorizations, where the 
contracts have not been let for new ships. 

Mr. JUUL. What proportion of this amount is yet to be 
expended? 

Mr. GOOD. All of that will not be expended. 
cut out. We have passed on that. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am very sorry that my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. Macre], who is my associate on the subcommittee 
on this sundry civil bill, evidently does not quite grasp the full 
meaning of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns]. That amendment takes no money out of 
the Treasury of the United States, and there is no question of 
economy involved, as the remarks of my friend who has just 
spoken would indicate. We are dealing solely with a question 
of policy, and I fear that the House does not as yet understand 
this to be a fact. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation will need at least the amount specified in the 
Byrns amendment in order to complete the construction pro- 
gram, to adjust cancellation claims and other claims, for all 
other administrative purposes, and to recondition the former 
owned German liners, if the Shipping Board decides to change 
its present attitude with reference to this class of ships. I am 
one of those who never were and who are not yet satisfied with 
the manner in which the expenses of that board are provided 
for in the language of the bill before us. I prefer the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague, and if the House would give it 
nonpartisan consideration, I have not the slightest doubt but 
that it would be adopted overwhelmingly. 

I regret that debate on this amendment has been limited, be- 
eause there are many things that could be said for the proposed 
change in the bill which must remain unsaid. While I am on 
my feet, however, I want to go on record as one of those who 
are not in agreement with what some of the previous speakers 
have alleged to be the prevalent sentiment in this House, and 
that is that all these ships, including the German liners, should 
be sold now. 

I do not believe in a forced sale, and I fear that we are up 
against that very thing if we proceed to put these German liners 
on the market. I know that the Shipping Board has not asked 
Congress to give it any money for reconditioning these ships, 
but the Byrns amendment provides a very substantial amount 
for this very purpose, and that is one reason why I advocate its 
adoption. These ships ought to be reconditioned before they 
are put on the market, so that they shall not be sold at a 
sacrifice. 

Let us not forget, my colleagues, that these ships were con- 
sidered the best of their kind in the world before the war. 
They were taken from an enemy. We spent millions of dollars 
on them, and they carried hundreds of thousands of our boys 
over to France and then brought them back from the battle 
fields of Europe in safety. These ships contributed in no mean 
degree in saving modern civilization from the militarism of 
the Kaiser. Naturally these facts have had much to do with 
creating a pronounced sentiment among the American people 
against the sale of the ships to any foreign corporation. 

If the Government continues to own and operate these ships, 
I feel confident that we will help to develop a genuine service, 


The time of the gentleman from New York 
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and we will soon have it on a paying basis. Then the ships can 
be disposed of at least for all they have cost us, if not more, 
under such restrictions and upon such terms as will not only 
insure the maintenance of the service, but their continuance 
under our flag. 

I am one of those who believe that we should make a re- 
newed effort to develop our trade and extend our commerce, 
England has already started to do everything possible to aid 
her business interests and to maintain her former trade, 
America can and ought to have a large portion of the world's 
trade in the hands of her people if she will only make a deter- 
mined effort to get it. This is not the time to hamper the 
Shipping Board, which, although it may have made mistakes, is 
now trying to recover from those mistakes and to do its level 
best to develop the trade of this Republic. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts yields 
back two minutes. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee use some more of his time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How many more speeches have 
you on that side? 

Mr. GOOD. Two or three. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Let us haye one of them, 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monveti] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I can readily understand the 
hesitation of the gentlemen on the other side. There is no argu- 
ment to be made on the amendment. The gentlemen are there- 
fore reluctant to appear in support of it. I am not surprised 
at that. There is still virtue on that side of the House. [Laugh- 
ter.] Perhaps not so much, but some. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. It has absolutely disappeared on the other 
side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. There are two fundamental and conclusive 
objections to this amendment. First, it places in the hands of 
the Shipping Board about $100,000,000 more than it ought to 
have. That is the first objection—$100,000,000 more than it 
needs. Many of the Members on the Democratic side have here- 
tofore patriotically supported us; the majority of them have 
Supported us in our plan and purpose of economy. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] in the main has, but he has 
suddenly broken out in extravagances at this late hour in the 
session and wants to give the Shipping Board $100,000,000 more 
than it needs and more than it ought to have. 

That is the first objection. The second objection to the 
amendment is that instead of putting the Shipping Board on 
its metal, instead of compelling the Shipping Board to collect 
the sums due it, instead of compelling the Shipping Board to do 
business in a businesslike way in order to get the money 
needed for its operations, it is proposed to go down into the 
pockets of the American people for a couple of hundred mil- 
lions of dollars and leave the Shipping Board without incentive 
to either collect the sums due it or to make the ordinary 
efforts that should be made in the course of business and secure 
in that way sums needed for expenditure. 

Now, either of those objections is conclusive. First, the ap- 
propriation is excessive in the sum of about $100,000,000. It 
may not seem so much to some gentlemen, but we are finally 
waking up to a realization of the fact that $100,000,000 is a 
sum worthy of consideration. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, and for which the gentleman stands, carried a possi- 
bility of $232,000,000 in itself. Does the gentleman propose to 
offer an amendment to cut that down? 

Mr. MONDELL. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
would carry with it the possibility of an expenditure of more 
than $325,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no question about that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is a question of mathematics. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am entirely right; if I had the time I 
could give the details. The chairman of the committee will 
give the gentleman the details. I am sure he will do that. I 
could do it if I had the time, 

It is $100,000,000 more than is necessary. Then it takes it 
all out of the pockets of the American people and leaves the 
Shipping Board free to pursue the even tenor of its way, with- 
out collecting the sums due it from the Army, without collect- 


ing the sums due it from other sources, without making any 
sales or transfers, safe, secure, serene, floating on the boundless 
sea of Federal munificence, dragging hundreds of millions of 
dollars out of the pockets of the people, instead of doing busi- 
ness and getting its money in a businesslike way. Now, just 
why in a momentary lapse of virtue the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] should take this peculiar shift of view I 
do not understand; but I am satisfied that no gentleman on 
either side who understands the facts in the case will vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], in saying that we had a 
little virtue left on this side of the House, said a great deal 
more than could be said for his side of the House this morning. 
{Laughter.] The truth is that among his virtues to-day the 
virtue of accuracy can not be included. In fact I believe if he 
were pressed to tell the truth, he would state that he was not 
in the House when the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] was read and that he had not read the 
provision in the bill. He proved the correctness of my state- 
ment when he said to the House that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] involved an expenditure 
of $332,000,000, 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I said $325,000,000, but I stand cor- 
rected. I think it probably would involve that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will take it at $325,000,- 
000. The amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] provides a specific appropriation of $197,000,000 and the 
balance on hand, and if the gentleman from Wyoming says there 
will be a balance on hand of $150,000,000, I challenge him to 
point out any testimony in justification of his statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman claim there is anything 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee that would 
prevent them from collecting the sums due from the Army and 
using those sums? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is absolutely nothing 
in the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee that would 
justify the expenditure of more than $197,000,000 and the bal- 
ance on hand, which amounts to $55,000,000. Then turn to the 
statement of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] made 
in the general debate, and you will find on page 6416 of the 
Recorp that he stated that this bill as it now stands carries 
$200,000,000. Then where is the economy? Certainly there can 
be no economy except as to the difference between the amount 
that is carried in this bill of $200,000,000 and the amount that 
the balance on hand causes the total under the amendment to 
exceed $200,000,000. 

But here is the position that we take: It is the position that 
has always been taken by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoNDELL] as long as he was a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. He never before contended that it was wise leg- 
islation to establish revolving funds in Government departments 
and authorize them to spend money as it was turned in. Why, 
at the beginning of this session of Congress you brought into 
the House a proposition to take away from the Housing Cor- 
poration this very power, because we knew it was a dangerous 
power to leave in the hands of any department. 

You caused the Housing Corporation to turn its revenues 
into the Treasury and secure its money by direct appropriations 
from the Congress, in order that we may keep our finger upon 
the appropriations and determine how the money is being spent. 
It was good business for you to do that. Then your Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries came in, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene], chairman of that 
committee, reported a bill which passed this House, and the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] voted for it, requiring 
the Shipping Board to do exactly what we say now that they 
ought to do, to turn into the Treasury of the United States the 
proceeds from the sale of ships and from every other activity, 
and then appropriate to them the money that they need to pay 
their obligations. 

Now you are reversing your position, and the position which 
the Merchant Marine Committee and this House said was right, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe] and every other 
man who served on that committee. You say now they were 
wrong, and you authorize the Shipping Board to use its reve- 
nues to pay its obligations, so that the Congress of the United 
States can never tell how much they have spent or what has 
become of the money, and you call that good business. No 
excuse is offered us for this sudden change of front and this 
presentation to us of an unbusinesslike system never before 
considered. What is the effect of it? There is no economy in 
it. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says this bill appro- 
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priates $200,000,000. The from Tennessee [Mr. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, there is a 


gentleman large 
Byrns] asks for a direct appropriation of 8197, 000,000. Where | amount of difference of opinion on this amendment. that does 


is there any economy in the proposition of the gentleman from 
Iowa? The only difference is one of policy. The bills and obli- 
gations of the Shipping Board under the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] will be paid out of the 
direct appropriation, and all the money received from any 
source will be turned into the Treasury. Under the proposition 
contained in the bill they are foot-loose to secure money from 
any source and invest it in anything that they need. The souree 
from which it is expected that they will receive it is the sale 
of ships, and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDEEL] and 
every other gentleman on this floor knows that if the Shipping 
Board can sell its ships in the open maritet at such time as 
best prices can be obtained, they ean receive a greater amount 
of money for them than they ean if they are forced to sell at 
any time when their obligations become due. Those who seek 
to buy these ships know the situation. They know that if a 
ship is to be launched from some plant in this country and the 
Shipping Board has to pay for the ship and has not the funds, 
they have got to sell some ships in order to get them, and bid- 
ders will make lower bids than they would under other circum- 
stanees. If you adopt the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs!] and the bids are too low, the Shipping 
Board will reject those bids, but if you do not adopt this amend- 
ment and follow the provisions of the bill, they can not reject 
the bids which are made. They must accept. them no matter 
low low they are in order to meet their obligations. Is that 
good business? [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr: Chairman, the statement has 
been made by gentlemen supporting the amendment that the 
original bill provides fer a revolving fund, and I think the 
gentleman from South Carelina [Mr. Bxxxxsl, to whom I am 
always delighted to listen, made most of his speech on that 
idea. I do not think that is correct. The item in the bill 
provides for the expenditure ef certain moneys if they are 
received by the Shipping Board, but it does not provide what 
is called a revolving fund at all, and it authorizes the expendi- 
ture of, I think, at least $50,000,000 less than the amendment. 

Now, to say that we on our side are going back on the 
theory of the House in reference to indefinite appropriations 
out of the revolving fund is an assertion that I can not let 
go unchallenged. I have sat here for years and opposed as a 
general thing, not always, expenditures of money on the 
revolving-fund plan. But here is an actual limitation in the 
bill. In one case $15,000,000 is authorized, im another ease 
$25,000,000 is authorized, in another case $30,000,000 is author- 
ized, but only if the meney is received. The gentleman from 
South Carolina said they could spend the money for any pur- 
pose they pleased. They can spend it for no purpose under 
the language of the bill that they could not spend it for under 
the language of the amendment. In that respect there is no 
difference. 

The amendment proposes an expenditure and invites an ex- 
penditure of $197,000,000, plus the balance om hand, which, I 
am told, amounts to in the neighborheod of 560,000,000. The 
original provision authorized the expenditure of $70,000,000; 
plus the amount that is on hand and the amount that may be 
received from the operation of the ships. I de not know how 
much may be received from the’ operation of the ships, but if 
we can judge of the future by the past it will not be a very 
considerable sum of money. 

The amount of money which has been expended by the Ship- 
ping Board on capital investment and the amount received 
from operation would make an interest profit so small that it 
would be almost infinitesimal The Shipping Board has been 
regarded as the most extravagant in some respects of all the 
commissions that we have created. More unseaworthy ships 
have been constructed by the Shipping Board, probably, than 
by all other concerns in the world for years past. 

Now, I am not disposed myself to criticize any of the opera- 
tions of these war activities. I cam understand that in the 
desire of this country to prepare for and win the war it under- 
took many things which did not turn out profitably. But it was 
desirable, and they proceeded to do semething. So I am not 
disposed to criticize what they have done. I can see no excuse 
for Congress te authorize under the amendment proposed at 
least $50,000,000: more to be wasted by this board than would 
otherwise be permitted to be used by them. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois: 


has expired. 
Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee: Mr: Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HARDY]. 


net grow out of any question about economy. The amendment, 


proposed by the gentleman. from Tennessee will not add to the 


expenses of the Shipping Board. The trouble with the bill in 
the shape that it is is that it provides a revolving fund to be 
constituted of the total assets and income that fronr any source 


comes into the hands of the Shipping Board, which may be ex- 


additional $100,000,000. 


pended. without any limitation, except only that it must be de- 
rived from the sources named. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee follows a 
policy that bas been pursued by this Government always. re- 


quiring its functionaries to: spend a certain legally appropriated 
sum and account for it, and that any sums coming in from its 


activities to be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 
That is: the practice of the Post Office. This bill, as it now 
stands, forces the Shipping Board to go to its own sources of 
income alone in order te pay its current expenses; it places the 
Shipping Board in a condition where it must make sales in the 
emergency market. A great portion of the funds to run the 
Shipping Board and meet certain obligations must come from 
the sale of ships, and a certain element in this country, if ship 
sales are forced, would be able to press down the price of ships 
and make such sales slaughter sales, 

When a ship is sold only a very small per cent is paid. Un- 
der the bill as written the board is authorized to raise $30,- 
000,000 from the sale ef ships. And to meet all the payments 
they must make under this very law they may be forced to sell. 
The proposition has been to sell the ships on a 10 per cent cash 
payment, and to raise $30,000,000 would require a sale of $300,- 
000,000 worth of ships. Certain great interests might place the 
Shipping Beard in a situation where it would feel constrained 
to sell at a sacrifice the ships of our country, and the Gevern- 
ment would suffer. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee relieves the Government from the possibility of hav- 
ing its ships sacrificed in slaughter sales in order to raise funds 
to pay the essential current expenses of the Shipping Board. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I have not the time; I have but five 
minutes. If the gentleman will give me two minutes more, I 
would be glad to answer. Why, gentlemen, there will be 
$125,008,000 to pay te the contractors for cancellation of con- 
tracts. There will be $84,000,000 to pay fer the completion of 
ships under contracts that we have already made and are beund 
by. As this goes along the Government of the United States 
onght to have the money in hand to pay its indebtedness: and 
not feel that they are required to sell ships to do it or to sell 
other property owned by the Shipping Board at a sacrifice or 
else default in payment. 

This bill may require the Shipping Board, in order to obtain 


funds to meet obligations as it goes along, to sacrifice the prop- 
erty of the United States for a song. It violates every prin- 


ciple we have ever thought was essential to economy in admin- 


‘istration. by giving a carte blanche to the Shipping Board. 


You say to them, “Do as you please; sell the ships; sell this 
Property; get the money”; and then it is unlimited in another 


respect. They are authorized to apply all of the earnings after 


it comes into their hands from the operation. Under the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] if an ex- 
cess or u profit is made from the operations it will go into the 
Treasury; in fact, all it makes, whether it be much or little, 
will be covered into the Treasury, and I am hoping that under 
an administration such as has been installed since the time that 
John Barton Payne came into charge of the Shipping Board 
and which has continued under Admiral Benson this merchant 
marine of ours, owned by the Government, will make big profits 
during the fiscal year 1921. If they should do so, they are 
authorized to squander it all under the bill as it is written. I 
think economy requires that we should adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The real “nigger in the weodpile,” in my belief, is that by the 
terms used in the bill the Republicans seem to make no appro- 
priations for the Shipping Board and have boasted that they, 
reduced the estimate for expenditures of the Shipping Board. 
You mark what I say. When they come to tell the country 
what amounts they appropriated they will have no item for 
the Shipping Beard. It is a cheap way of trying to fool the 
people. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
simple proposition. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] undertook to say that it meant an expenditure of an 
I am quite sure that the gentleman 
from Wyoming has not read the amendment or heard it read, 


nor has the gentleman read the provision in this bill. It will 
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not add an additional sum to the amount carried in this bill, 
as has already been clearly demonstrated. 

Mr. MONDELL. “The gentleman from Wyoming” has read 
the amendment carefully, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I am very much surprised 
that the gentleman made such a statement on the floor of this 
House, because he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Perhaps the gentleman from Wyoming 
read the amendment after he made the statement. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


Goop], as appears from the Rxconb, made the statement that, 
according to the provisions of the bill, it carries $200,000,000 
for the Shipping Board, and that that did not take into consid- 
eration any possible receipts from operations for the next year 
or any additional amount that may be collected from the War 
Department. This amendment carries $197,500,000 as a direct 
appropriation, plus whatever balance may be on hand, and it 
was stated in the hearings that the balance would possibly be 
$55,000,000 on July 1; but I was told by Mr. Dean yesterday 
that their figures were probably too high, and he doubted that 
they would have more than twenty-five or thirty million dol- 
lars on July 1. What do they need? They need $84,000,000 
to complete construction of 400 ships on the ways and nearly 
all of them will be completed in October; they need $24,000,000, 
so they say, for administration. Then, as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy] says, there are $250,000,000 of claims 
on file now growing out of the cancellation of contracts, and 
they figure that they will be settled for $125,000,000. Those 
claims ought to be settled during the next fiscal year. In 
addition to that, they ask the committee for $44,000,000, the 
amount necessary to complete the reconditioning of the German 
ships taken over during the war. This amendment, if they 
have a balance of $55,000,000, will provide $252,000,000 for 
the Shipping Board for the next fiscal year. I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Wyoming to one fact that he for- 
got, if he read the amendment prior to his speech, and that is 
that this amendment covers every dollar of the receipts of the 
Shipping Board during the next fiscal year into the Treasury, 
and that is good business. That is proper administration. 
That is the kind of legislation this Congress has adopted 
always in matters of this kind in the past. That is something 
this bill does not do. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the House bill 
makes provisions whereby $200,000,000 will be available for 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
assuming that they will make the sales which the Shipping 
Board themselves have said can safely be relied upon without 
sacrifice. Complaint is made with regard to the statement 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpbeétr], and in all 
fairness I want to call the attention of the House to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. The Shipping 
Board stated they had on hand, or would haye on hand July 1, 
in cash, approximately $61,000,000. They further said that the 
Army owed the Shipping Board something around $120,000,000 
or $180,000,000 for services already rendered, and that they 
expected to receive approximately $70,000,000 from that source. 

Reet BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yleld? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken about the amount on hand. It is $55,596,000. 

Mr. GOOD. It is $61,000,000, assuming that they do not 
expend anything in the meantime on the reconditioning of the 
German ships. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But they said they- were going 
to spend that. 

Mr. GOOD. They should not, and I trust they will not. It 
was admitted that the War Department, or the Army, owed 
the Shipping Board a large amount of money, and they have 
agreed on $70,000,000. Suppose that is paid before the Ist day 
of July, and they haye the money to do that, what would be 
available under the gentleman’s amendment? Not $61,000,000, 
not $55,000,000, but just as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monpert.] stated, there would be of cash on hand $131,000,000 
that would be available for this purpose, because the gentleman 
seeks to appropriate by this amendment $197,500,000, and then 
provides— > 
which sum, together with the amount on hand on June 30, 1920, shall 
be avallable— 

And so forth. 

Now, if the Army pays the $70,000,000, they will have $131,- 
000,000 of cash on hand, which, added to the $197,500,000 
provided for in the amendment, would give them $338,000,000 
available, as against an estimate—the wildest estimate of the 
Shipping Board—of $306,000,000. If any complaint can be 


made because this Congress has not done the right thing with 
the Shipping Board, it is because we have appropriated too 
much money. 

The House was right in its bill of last year, and when it 
went to the Senate we were obliged to add $60,000,000 more, 
and now the Shipping Board comes and says that they have 
$61,000,000 more than they will expend. What did the gentle- 
man who represented the Shipping Board say regarding this 
item? We do not act without advice. Mr. Gillen, the special 
representative of the chairman, the man who came before the 
Committee on Appropriations, explaining this item, said: 

This being a liquidating job, we should be told that there were not 
any appropriations for us, and that we should see to it that out of 
our liquidations we get enough money to do the job, 

We have taken the Shipping Board at its word. We have 
given them, with some limitations, just what they said they. 
would get in liquidations, without selling a single house or a 
single ship at a sacrifice. If you had a house to sell, when 
would you offer it for sale? Now, when prices are high and 
material is high, and there is a scarcity of houses, or would you 
hold it for two or three years, when labor will come down and 
material will come down, and when, perhaps, there may be an 
overflow of houses, and sell it then? It was the opinion of the 
officers representing the Shipping Board that these assets that 
the Government had to sell and that the Congress said they 
should sell should be sold when there was a market for them, 
and not wait until the market was passed. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does not the gentleman know that 
the Shipping Board has received bids for a very small per- 
centage of their ships? 

Mr. GOOD. I know that they have some ships they never 
will get any bids for. I know that they have a lot of wooden 
ships that they do not know what to do with, and nobody wants 
them, and we never should have possessed them. 

Mr, JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr, JUUL. Will the gentleman state to the House whether 
or not there has been a tremendous pressure by the Shipping 
Board to have the Byrns amendment adopted? 

Mr, GOOD. No; I think not. We have done in the bill 
just what the representative of the chairman of the Shipping 
Board asked for—that is to say that this is a liquidating propo- 
sition, except that we said that they should not expend to exceed 
these specified amounts, which are practically all that the Ship- 
ping Board asked for. 

I submit if there has been a department of Government dur- 
ing the war that has been run without applying business princi- 
ples, has been run along in the most wasteful, extravagant way, 
that concern is the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. They do not know to-day where they stand; they do 
not know anything about their authorizations; they do not 
know how much cash they have; they do not know how much is 
owing them; they do not know about their earnings; yet the 
gentleman from Tennessee, out of an empty Treasury and from 
the pockets of the taxpayers of the country, would take $197,- 
500,000 and turn it over to this board! We say to the board, 
“ Execute the law, sell these ships while there is a demand for 
them; do not sacrifice the ships, but sell them for what they 
are reasonably worth.” Why, out of the total amount required 
they only estimate they will receive for ships sold $25,000,000 
during the next year, so there can not be very much sacrifice 
when they only propose to receive $25,000,000 by the sale of 
ships next year. Now, what is the committee trying to do? 
The committee has recognized the fact that this organization— 
and not a member of the organization itself but what will say 
they do not know very much about the business; it has run 
away from them; they are lost in the mazes of the work of the 
Shipping Board; they know little about it—we simply say to 
them, “ You will have to cut your goods according to the cloth. 
You will have to go out and do the things that Congress has 
asked you to do.” 

Now, I know there is pressure being brought to bear by cer- 
tain shipping interests that do not want these ships sold at all. 
They want to continue building more ships for shipowners, and 
they do not want the Government to interfere with the market, 
[Applause.] I am looking not after their interests but after 
the Treasury of the United States in this matter, and I be- 
lieve that the provisions we carry in the bill are along the lines 
that a business man would adopt if he were spending his own 
money. Now, gentlemen, there may be some advantage in rais- 
ing this bill from $428,000,000 to over $600,000,000, as is pro- 
posed by this amendment, and taking the $197,000,000 out of 
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the pockets of the taxpayers of the American people rather than 
to require ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman does not want 
make n statement that might possibly mislead 

Mr. GOOD. No; not at all. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman does not contend 
that the money he authorizes to be used here will not go into the 
Treasury under this amendment. He is simply—— 

Mr. GOOD. I do not yield further. I say it is an inefficient 
board, that has done its work very poorly, and nobody knows 
it better than the gentleman from Tennessee, and he is with 
me in that—there is no difference of opinion between us on 
that—and I think their duties first should be to adopt a business 
policy, to get the money out of the things they own and 
that Congress has said to them they should sell, and not go to 
the taxpayers and get the money out of their pockets. For 
reasons I have expressed and for the further reason that this 
Congress should exercise the strictest economy in the appropria- 
tion of money, that we should not add to this bill $197,500,000 
for any such purpose as the gentleman has expressed, I hope 
the amendment will not be agreed to. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. All time has expired. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the Shipping 
Board said they would not collect the War Department claims 
until next year; and in view of the statement of the gentle- 
man from Iowa I wish to ask unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment so as to meet this particular objection and add, 
after the word “ that,” in line 7 of the amendment, the words 
“not exceeding $55,000,000 of.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I object to any modification of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I shall reoffer it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, then I raise the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And the gentleman has to keep a 
quorum the balance of the day. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. And you will have to keep a querum here 
the rest of the day and all the rest of the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indicated 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts objects, and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts makes the point of order that there is 
no quorum present, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
should object to the minority side confessing that their amend- 
ment has no virtue and needs to be modified. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Gatrivan] gets excited. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No; not in the slightest; that never hap- 
pens to the gentleman from Massachusetts when the gentleman 
from Illinois is present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and four Members are present. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my 
request for a modification. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 71. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further 
amendment, the same amendment with the words “ not exceed- 
ing $55,000,000 of” inserted after the word “ that.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


xpenses of the United States Shipping Board * 
„ the 1 of ms 
, Gamage charges and mis- 


completion of vessels now under construction 
together with not exceeding $55,000,000 of 
hand on June 30, 1920, shall constitute the amounts which may be 
expended by the said corporation during the fiscal grr 1921 for the 
poran hereinbefore set forth: Provided, That all moneys received 
y the United States Board or the United States Enan 
Board Emergency Fleet rperation during the fiscal year 19 — 
thereafter shall not be available for expenditure for any popom what- 
soever and shail be covered into the Treasury of the Un States as 
miscellaneous receipts.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss 
the amendment, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, debate is closed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Debate was closed on the other 
amendment, and I appeal to the RECORD. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman we were very fair, 
and the request was on the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. ý 

Mr. LAYTON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will let the gentleman from 
Tennessee proceed. 

Mr, LAYTON. I withdraw the objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment simply to meet the objections that were raised by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. I made the statement 
in the discussion of the preceding amendment that if that 
amendment was adopted it would not allow exceeding $252,- 
000,000, in round numbers, for the Shipping Board during the 
next fiscal year. 

The gentleman from Iowa called attention to the fact that 
there is $70,000,000 due from the War Department, and there is 
a possibility it might be collected between new and July 1. I 
appeal to the record of the hearings, gentlemen, to sustain me 
in my statement that the Shipping Board stated that it was 
expected that they might possibly derive $60,000,000 or $70,- 
000,000 from the War Department during the next fiscal year. 
I am sure that no member of the Shipping Board expects to 
collect a dollar of that sum between now and July 1. But 
in view of his objection, and the possibility, as he says, of the 
payment between now and that time, I have introduced this 
amendment in order to carry out the intention of myself and 
those who favor this amendment of not permitting this Ship- 
ping Board to haye one dollar over the sum I have named. 
This amendment is offered because we believe it is the best 
policy for this Congress to pursue. This Congress and no other 
Congress has ever adopted the policy of making appropriations 
and giving governmental agencies the right to draw upon cer- 
tain indefinite and undetermined sums in order to carry them 
through the fiscal year. What Congress should do, what we 
seek to do by this amendment, is to make an appropriation for 
the amount we think they ought to have and will need during 
the next fiscal year, and then require every dollar by way of 
receipts, whether it is $70,000,000 or $200,000,000, to be paid into 
the Treasury to the credit of the Treasury as a part of the 
miscellaneous receipts. 

I submit that the remarks made by the gentleman from Iowa 
to the effect that this was an effort to increase the appropria- 
tion carried in this bill are incorrect. He is mistaken in that. 
It is true—and that may be the idea of the majority of the 
committee in proposing this provision in the bill—that on 
paper the provision of the bill reduces the amount, or, rather, 
it results in a further reduction in the estimates, but when it 
comes to paying the money out of the Treasury it does not save 
the e one dollar. And for my part I believe it is better 
to be fair with the people, fair with the public, and make di- 
rect appropriations and hold the Shipping Board to strict ac- 
count for the amount of money received by them rather than 
by a sort of camouflage to seek to make the public believe 
that we have reduced this appropriation in the sum of $200,- 
000,000, when we have not saved them one dollar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask leave 
for those who have spoken on this amendment to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that request is not in 
order in the committee. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
my own remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I would like a verification of the fact 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
is now closed. My recollection is that the gentleman from 
Iowa asked that all debate on the amendment offered by the 


Then I ask leaye to revise and extend 
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gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] be closed in one hour. 
That is my recollection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the Chair is very clear that the ques- 
tion was put as follows: “The gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
Goop] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close at the end of one hour.” 
And that was provided as stated. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, a few days 
ago I introduced a resolution, House resolution 543, bearing upon 
the section that is now before this body—the question of cost- 
plus contracts. It is in relation to the contract for repairs on 
the Leviathan. The Leviathan, as is known by many members 
of this committee, is a ship over 970 feet long, and drawing 
87.9 feet of water. There is not a harbor in the country with 
a dock large enough to take this ship in to repair except the 
dock that is now owned by the United States Government in 
Boston Harbor. Yet the specifications that were sent out for 
the repair of this ship are now in the hands of the corporation 
known as the International Mercantile Marine, and if you want 
a set of specifications in order to bid upon fhe reconditioning of 
this ship you are obliged to go to the office of this corporation 
in New York. 

{Senate hearings, S. J. Res. 155, p. 91.) 


At least some of the cor gg ty of the 9 States Shipping 
are known to have urged the acceptance of this offer, e are 5 
formed that the International Mercantile Marine was so confident 
last week that its offer would be accepted, at least for the Leviathan, 
that some of its employees were sent to the ship, now in port, 
to make e for taking her over. 

The chairman of the board of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. is Harold A. 2 a British subj resident ae. London, The 
president is P. 8. Franklin, a citizen o The finance 
committee — Mr. Sanderson, of London; J. 
Steel (Mr. Mor, rtner); and Mr. E. C. G 
London 5 er British W and resident oft 

The net profits of the International Mercantile Marine (after pay- 


188. British excess war pronta which one — amounted to more than 


000,000), Bave yi ed n the past ears about $22,000,000, 
5 lowest 815,000 and the highest st $33 3,000,000 in any year. 
The most v aiuable asset of the International Nieren tile Marine are 


the fine steamers of the White Star Line, every share of whose stocks 
is deposited in the . of the Interantional Mercantile Marine, 
the so-called American holding com y; but the executive committee, 
in absolute control of the operations of this sar y, are peers 
Sanderson, chairman and managing director; E. Grenfell (Mor. Ene 
London partner); Lord Pirrie; and Alexander San all four 
British subjects. There is not an American on the board. 


There you will be told whether or not you can have a set of 
the specifications, and unless they say so it is impossible. for 
any shipbuilder in this country to bid on the ship. For this 
work the Shipping Board agree to pay $30,000 per month. 

[From the New York Sun and Herald, May 7, 1920.] 
NO BIG PROFITS IN “ LEVIATHAN ” REPAIRS, 

W. F. Gibbs, chief constructor of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co., said yesterday that Representative TAGUE, of Massachusetts, who 
said in the House that certain shipy E 
mense profits over the e of the Leviathan, biggest steam- 
ship afloat, evidently bad been informed. 

* Cost- pias bids,” Mr. Gibbs said, “will not be entertained, not- 
ing Representative Tacun’s reported declaration. The re- 
conditio of the Leviathan * tir — me eatest task of its kind sne 
attempted this country, an its magnitude we, 
agents of the United States * k Board, have determined to have 
the work done at as low a cost as possible. After a committee of the 
best constructing . of the various shipyards of the 
country had 59880 inspected the ship lying at Hoboken the plans 
and specifications for the reconditioning were drawn up. When com- 
pleted the ship will be the finest in the world, superior to what she 
was under the German flag, and may cost between five million and ten 
— dollars.” 

Mr. Gibbs said that among those asked to bid were the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, the New York Shipbuilding Co., the Todd 
Ship Yards Corporation, and the Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co. 


In the hearings before the Senate committee it was brought 
out in the examination of Mr. Hague, head of the Division of 
Construction and Repair, United States Shipping Board, that 
what I have said of the Boston Harbor he also said, that in 
order to repair this ship properly it could be done at the one 
port in this country on the Atlantic seaboard, and that was 

oston. 


The CHAIRMAN. Haven't we built any dock in this country where 
ebe could dock? Are we banans such a dock? 
PE SE os She could come in at Norfolk in case the channel was 
The CHAIRMAN. I mean, are we building any dry docks where there 
is Ampt channel to Pa up so that she can be docked? 
Mr. HAGUE. The dock at Hunters Point at ‘San Francisco would 
take her, and also the. dock, the new naval dock = 5 if she could 
t up the channel. Those were the three that the Navy 
partment told me about. 


The hearings I have quoted were held before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, relative to Senate joint resolution 155. 
You will note that Mr. Hague states that the Commonwealth 
Dock at Boston could dock the Leviathan if she could be brought 


into the dock, but he rather deplores the fact that such could 
not be done. It is apparent to me that Mr. Hague has not 
studied the situation at Boston or he would know that we have 
a 40-foot channel there and can bring this vessel into the 
Commonwealth Dock with plenty of room in almost any tide, 
In addition, there are all facilities at the Commonwealth Dock 
for the reconditioning of the Leviathan, and it is therefore 
going to unheard-of limits for private interests to undertake 
these repairs when to do the work at any other place than 
Boston unnecessary extravagance will be caused by the neces- 
sary erection of workshops, machinery, and so forth, besides 
the recruiting of workmen, which can be avoided if the vessel 
is sent to Boston. 

Seven concerns have been called upon to bid on the work upon 
this ship, and seven concerns only, and only one of the seyen 
asked to bid on the ship has depth enough of water at its 
docks to accommodate it, and not one a dry dock large enough 
to dock this ship. It has been said in the Senate committee 
hearings, page 12, part 1, that the Shipping Board has asked 
these gentlemen to make up the specifications for the repairs on 
this ship. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. How much did you say it would cost to 
recondition that ship? 

Mr. Fxndusox. Judge Payne said $7,500,000. We did not bid on it 
8 for the reason t we could not get her into our win Yn 
We, however, 5 as these other shipbuilders should, in preparin 


lans and for 83 and 4 fitting her as an o 
think at least five of those 


pars Bigs fob. sone’ 8 835 design! 
m. ous jo n 
a ship in the fret place. — = ote £ 

In other words, they make up their own specifications, and 
then they make their own bids and figures, and no one outside 
of that little coterie is able to figure, and even though he did 
he would be unable to compete with these seven corporations 
that have drawn up the specifications. In other words, they 
would be working in the dark. 

Now, the Government has purchased the big dock in Boston 
Harbor. We appropriated a large amount of money for the 
great shops and machinery at that dock, and in order to repair 
the Leviathan it must be sent to Boston for repair; and if she 
is going to Boston for repair, under the specifications drawn 
for the Shipping Board, or rather by the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, you are going to repair this ship in a dock 
owned by the United States Government and pay private capital 
for doing it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is responsible for this? 

Mr. TAGUE. I suppose the Shipping Board. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did not the gentleman just vote to put 
about $150,000,000 more into their hands? 

Mr. TAGUE. I shall vote to give them any amount of money 
they want and to see that it is judiciously expended; and that 
is what I am trying to do here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mé&ssa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TAGUE. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

Mr. GALLIVAN.. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
Me purs of order that there is no quorum present. 

MANN of Illinois. There will be no more unanimous 
consents granted on this side if that is going to be your pro- 
cedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting] 
One hundred and two gentlemen are present, a quorum. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacur] asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGUE. Now, Mr. Chairman, my objection to this kind 
of work is the fact that the Government can do this work in 
its own yard and save the Government almost $2,000,000 in the 
performance of the work. This work under the present ar- 
rangements is to be done at a price that is to be set by the men 
drawing the specifications, with no competition whatsoever. 

Now, further than that, there were hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of material taken out of the Leviathan when 
she was made into a transport, and these fittings are supposed 
to be stored somewhere in Hoboken. No one knows whether 
they are to be used over again. No one can tell just where 
those fittings are; but still they are the fittings which came 
out of the ship. They were good coming out; they are in good 
condition now; and they should be put back into the ship. 
But the specifications, so far as I know, do not call for that, 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman realize that he is 
framing a pretty serious indictment of the Shipping Board; 
that he is reviving here the scandals that are going about as 
to the way in which contracts for repairs are being made? 

Mr. TAGUE. I would say to the gentleman that I am just 
stating whut was told before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce by Mr. Hague, who said that the Shipping Board had 
selected experts from certain corporations to draw the specifi- 
cations, and that he expected three bids. 

Mr. MONDELL. The same corporations that were to do the 
work? 

Mr. TAGUE. The same corporations that are now bidding 
on the work, so I understand, loaned their experts to prepare 
the specifications. 

Mr. MONDELL. And while the material that would be 
needed is available, Uncle Sam is supposed to buy new material 
and allow that other material to be junked? 

Mr. TAGUE. I have not stated that; but I said there is no 
mention as to whether these fittings are to be used or not. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the usual practice, I presume, of 
the Shipping Board on matters of that kind. 

Mr. TAGUE. I am not an expert on that. What I am speak- 
ing for is to have this work done where it should properly be 
done and where the Government would save money. We have a 
splendidly equipped yard in Boston—the navy yard—and the 
Government has spent millions of dollars in equipping it to do 
this kind of work. The work on this ship is to be paid for by 
the Government. The repairs must of necessity be made in a 
Government yard and in a Government dock. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Does it require legislation to enable the board in 
charge to take this ship to Boston and repair it there? 

Mr. TAGUE. No; they have complete authority over the 
ship. 

Mr. JUUL. Then, if they have complete authority over the 
ship, all that is necessary is for the Shipping Board to act. 

Mr. TAGUE. I have asked a committee of this House to in- 
vestigate it, and have presented a resolution to that end, and 
the resolution is now pending before the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. By the action taken by the committee to-day 
in reducing authorizations and restricting the appropriation, 
if ‘thot is to be the action and judgment of Congress, there 
will be no money to expend on that vessel in that way unless 
it is expended by some private purchaser or some one who 
may lease the Leviathan and recondition her. Whatever is 
expended in reconditioning this and other of the ex-German 
ships should, be expended by the purchasers. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I do not care whether the 
money is expended or not. I believe it should be expended, 
and that the ship should be put in condition for sale if it is 
to be sold. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Is it not a fact that the dry dock at Nor- 
folk could do this work that you claim could be done only in 
Boston? 

Mr. TAGUE. No. j; 

Mr. BROWNE. It is the largest dry dock in the world. 

Mr. TAGUE. I know they have less than 35 feet of water 
there, and this vessel draws over 37 feet. Boston has a 40- 
foot channel, so that it is the only port on this coast that could 
dock her, and it has the only dock that could do the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 3 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 

strike out the last word. 

Mr. BROWNE. I wish, Mr. Chairman, to digress for just | 
one minute to call the attention of the Members present to one 
of the most distinguished living soldiers of the Civil War, who 
is now in the gallery. I refer to ex-Goy. William H. Upham, of 
Wisconsin, [Applause, the Members rising.] 
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I want to say this, that Gov. Upham, in April, 1861, when a 
boy of 19 years of age, enlisted in the Union Army. He was 
wounded at the Battle of Bull Run and was left on the battle 
field as dead, and funeral services were held in his memory by 
the people in his own town and vicinity, they thinking he was 
dead. He was taken by the enemy to Libby Prison, where he 
was confined for seven months. At the end of that period he 
was exchanged and came to the city of Washington, where he 
called upon Senator James Doolittle, of Wisconsin, whom he 
accompanied to the White House, where he was introduced to 
President Abraham Lincoln. President Lincoln talked with 
young Upham and said that he was going to send him to school, 
and thereupon appointed him to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, where he was graduated in 1866. He 
served in the United States Army after graduation until 1869, 
and then resigned and retired to private life. Maj. Upham then 
went up into northern Wisconsin, which was at that time a 
wilderness, locating at Marshfield, where he built up a large 
and extensive business, which is in existence to-day. He never 
asked for office, but the people of Wisconsin, in 1894, elected him 
governor of the State of Wisconsin, in which capacity he 
served with honor to himself and the State of Wisconsin. 

While stationed at, Fortress Monroe, Va., soon after the close 
of the Civil War, he had the pleasure of meeting the Confed- 
erate President, Jefferson Davis, while Davis was a prisoner 
of the United States, and was the oflicer who had the custody 
of President Davis. To-day he is over 79 years of age, hale 
and hearty, and I am proud of the opportunity of introducing 
my distinguished constituent, William H. Upham, to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. We call him “the 
Grund Old Man of Wisconsin.” [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I think it is a beautiful commentary on our present American 
fellowship to see both sides of the House, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, northerners and southerners, rise to do honor to this 
brave man, Gov. Upham, of Wisconsin, who refused to die on 
the battle field and lived for the good of his country. 

But I rise to call attention to persons not in the gallery but 
in some of the operating offices of the Federal prisons of this 
country—to some of the civil soldiers of the present war against 
high prices and the daily problem of comfortable living, 

They are the clerks in these Federal prisons whose salaries 
were not raised last fall when we raised the salaries of the 
guards; and because I must leave in a few monients to keep an 
engagement that I made a year ago to deliver a patriotic 
address I simply want to register my conviction that when the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] offers his amendment 
to raise their salaries from $75 a month to $100 a month I be- 
lieve every friend of these faithful, hard-working servants of the 
Government will vote for that amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want my distinguished friend from Georgia 
at the same time to remember the thousands of patriotic farmers 
down in the goober-grabbling State who are now staggering 
under a load of taxation which they can hardly bear. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. UPSHAW. And I will take my place beside those 
farmers and help them to see the point, and they will applaud 
my efforts to help these clerks who are taking care of these 
Federal prisons and doing the necessary work for the safety 
of this country, and who are working for the same salaries 
that they got several years ago, when these farmers were get- 
ting for their cotton and others for their food products all over 
the Jand about one-third of what they are getting now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Aud when the gentleman was wearing his 
overalls, [Laughter and applause, ] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes; and I want to say to the gentleman con- 
cerning the overalls, inasmuch as he has introduced an irrele- 
vant matter, that when I spoke here the other day with overalls 
on I mentioned both overalls and old-clothes ¢lubs, and every 
day since then I have worn either overalls or old clothes on the 
floor of this House and in my office, and sometimes in speaking 
to public audiences. And I have been assured by a newspaper 
man who has watched the trend of things, that the thought of 
the Nation wus arrested by it, and much practical good has 
come. Not only has John Wanamaker since that time made a 
sweeping reduction of 20 per cent in the necessities of life, 
but shoes in another city have been reduced about 333 per cent, 
and the papers every day tell that there has been a general 
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reduction and a lessening of the burdens on the struggling 
masses of this country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman got a first-page notice in 
every newspaper in the land. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I decline to yield further. Any man who has 
sense enough to get out of a shower of rain knows that I put on 
that suit of overalls, along with thousands of others, purely in 
a spirit of rollicking fun, and yet with a very definite purpose 
to shake my fist at the high cost of living and the wild delirium 
of extravagance. If somebody complains that the price of the 
Workingman's necessary apparel was raised by the experiment, 
I answer that the slight rise there is far more than offset 
by the greater reduction in things that cost a great deal more. 
I stand squarely by my ‘purpose to express my fellowship for 
the man who, unsung and uncrowned, does the world’s manual 
labor every day. And I stand without apology, with many of 
my congressional colleagues, in a purpose to wear old clothes 
the whole summer and thus set a wholesome example in sane 
economy for the whole country. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I decline to yield—I must catch my train in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. JUUL. I rise to a point of ordet, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I decline to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that a delegation be 
sent down to hold the train. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. All right. If they do I want to say this, that 
these men who are working now, in these times of unspeakably 
high prices, for the same salaries that they got five years ago 
will meet me at the train when I get to Atlanta and thank me 
for being a friend of the men in overalls. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. UPSHAW. Not just now; and I want to say that neither 
the gentleman from Texas nor the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts nor any other man on the floor of this House ought to be 
content to go to the office of the Sergeant at Arms and draw 
$625 for his month’s services if he is unwilling to vote for this 
amendment that raises the salaries of these hard-working Gov- 
ernment clerks from $75 to $100 a month. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, National Museum, $415,120. 


Mr, HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question. 

As all the Members know, while the war was on the publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Ethnology have been limited, and in some 
cases completely stopped. I am wondering if this appropria- 
tion provides for the continued publication of those reports. 
As one who is somewhat interested in that subject I know that 
those reports are splendid documents, and there is a great de- 
mand for them by those who appreciate their value and know 
of them; and while I realize the shortage of paper and the de- 
sire to economize, I am wondering whether or not, in the inter- 
est of education and of the general desire for knowledge on this 
subject, the bureau will continue to print these publications, 
which were suspended on account of the war. And I am ask- 
ing if these publications are proyided for out of this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. GOOD. These publications are not provided for out of 
this appropriation. They are paid for out of the appropriations 
for printing and binding, which are carried further on in the 
bill, on page 171, where an amount is carried which is thought 
to be sufficient to continue them. The committee believe, as the 
gentleman has expressed, that these publications are of great 
value, and they have carried an appropriation sufficient for 
their continuance. 

Mr. HICKS. And they will be continued from now on? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘There is no question about that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: For the counteraction. of a steel 
hangar t to accommodate one United States Navy type “ C-2" airship, 

Mr. HICKS. I move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman a question in regard to this 
item. Coming, as I see it does, under the head of armories 
and arsenals, I presume, of course, it is for the use of the 
Army. I am wondering what is the special need of putting 
that in this bill, because I thought that the Army bill provided 
for all aviation for the Army. 

Mr. GOOD. Not for proving grounds or arsenals or armories. 
The sundry civil bill carries the appropriations for such pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HICKS, I understand that; but just why do we need a 
great hangar out there for a naval type of airship to cost $125,- 
000, in addition to what both the Army and Navy already have? 


Mr. GOOD. This is now practically the ordnance proving 
ground of the Army. It is a great proving ground, and they 
have there an airship, but they have no hangar. What they 
are trying to develop now is bombing sites. They can not 
develop a bombing site unless they use the airship itself and 
the bomb in the experiments, and they have no hangar for the 
ship that is there. The gentleman must remember that for a 
ship of this kind, designed to carry a bomb weighing about 
4,000 pounds, it means a pretty large ship, and will require 
something of a structure to house it. 

Mr. HICKS. I am not surprised at the largeness of the 
amount. I am surprised at the smallness of it; but my query 
was why we needed it at all, because I supposed all that experi- 
mental work would be carried on by the air division of the 
Army. 

Mr. GOOD. Not this work, and at the same time they are 
working there to develop this new site. The committee had no 
desire to put in an item of this kind, but it Was very forcefully 
presented to the committee and urgently requested, and inas- 
much as we have the airship and have no hangar, it did seem 
to the committee that we ought to make some provision for 
the preservation of the little we have in the way of airships 
and airplanes. 

Mr. HICKS. I will say to the gentleman that I am greatly 
in favor of the experimental work for aviation. I do not regard 
the sum spent for development wasted, because I believe there 
is where the real service can be had. The reason I said $125,000 
was a small sum for a hangar is because they are constructing 
a very large one at Lakehurst which will cost many times that. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. My profession alone, if there were no other intelligent 
reason, would lead me to an ardent advocacy of a Public 
Health Service. There are few greater problems for a civilized 
people to solve than that of its public health. It comprehends 
the conservation not only of the public happiness, but of public 
energy, of public activity, and of every form of production, 
There is no argument against the supreme desirability involved 
in such a problem. But I am afraid the Public Health Service 
as now constituted and administered is more of a soft berth 
than of a public benefit. Even the slight investigation I have 
made reveals 2,300 physicians on the pay rolls of this service 
at an annual salary of $2,000, amounting to $4,600,000 per year. 
This does not include, as I understand it, the salaries of certain 
superiors and many subordinates, as well as all the other ex- 
penses of this service. In addition, I also understand that the 
expenses of the Public Health Service do not include any of the 
moneys appropriated for medical and surgical purposes in the 
Army, in the Navy, or in the Quarantine Service. I find also 
that the Public Health Service has a large number of other 
physicians who are designated as national public health physi- 
cians, located in our cities and towns and engaged in private 
practice, but who receive a compensation only for individual 
and sporadic services, receiving no fixed salary. My judgment 
is, Mr. Chairman, that this department of the Government is 
essentially wrong as it is now conceived and extravagantly 
wrong in its administration. I am of the opinion that the 
whole question of the Public Health Service should be carefully 
inquired into at the very earliest moment with a view of mak- 
ing such a. service an efficient factor in our civilization and 
a certain blessing to all the people. If such an investigation 
is made I would not take the opinions of those engaged in the 
Public Health Service itself. My limited observation of gov- 
ernmental matters leads me to the conclusion that Government 
employees are generallly and naturally prejudiced witnesses. I 
would embrace in the scope of such an inguiry the medical 
scientists of the country, whose opinions would have quite as 
much scientific weight and less personal consideration. My 
belief is that a large part of these employees now upon the 
pay roll of the Public Health Service should be dismissed, the 
service contracted as now conducted, and in place of the present 
activities a real scientific agency created that will secure real 
and inexpressible benefits to the whole people. I find on page 30 
of this bill the following: 

Biologic products: To regulate the propagation and sale of viruses, 


serums, toxins, and analogous products, and for the preparation of 
curative and diagnostic —— products, including personal service, 


5 


What a pitiful sum—$35,000—to be expended in what seems 
to be biologic work, including personal service! What we 
need is to revolutionize this whole service. We should get rid 
of its padded pay rolls and establish the finest biological and 
bacteriological laboratories in the world by spending money 
enough to attract and secure the ablest and most devoted 
scientists who are engaged in this sort of work and allow them 
to devote their constant effort to the discoveries of serums, 
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viruses, antitoxins, and any other products that will prove to 
be specific to the fatal diseases of man and beast. And when 
such discoveries are made their preparation should be left to 
the various laboratories in the country conducted.by private 
enterprise, and their administration to the individual physicians, 
whether men or women, engaged in civil practice. If I had my 
way I would get rid at once of this army of peripatetic doctors 
rambling over the country, doing little or no good that is not 
already done by the local physicians and boards of health. And, 
moreover, I would put no limit to the salary sufficient to secure 
a great scientist, whether English or French, whether German 
or Italian, famed in biological or bacteriological work. The 
only prerequisites I would require would be his acknowledged 
attainment, his character, and, above all, his devotion to such 
research. You are all familiar with that unutterable blessing, 
the diphtheria antitoxin. The Public Health Service did not 
discover this boon to humanity, nor, in my judgment, could it 
do so in a thousand years as now constituted. Before its dis- 
covery death was the universal apprehension in every household 
where diphtheria revealed itself. Often whole families were 
nearly depleted. To-day this disease is regarded almost with in- 
difference if the antitoxin is at hand and is used properly. There 
is no way of computing the human happiness this remedial agent 
has brought to the world, nor the vast material gain as well, by 
the saving of the young life of humanity. What was possible in 
this direction can be made possible, I believe, in pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, syphilis, tuberculosis, cancer, and other fatal 
diseases of the human family, as well as in those diseases which 
destroy the domestic animals with such a fearful resulting loss 
to the public, I have a vision—a great laboratory that shall 
excel the world in resulting discoveries, because we have con- 
centrated our efforts and our wealth to this end by obtaining 
the devotion and the intellect regardless of cost. Money spent 
in this way would yield an incalculable return if only one spe- 
cific remedy for one fatal disease, either of man or beast, were 
discovered in a century. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, 

amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER: Page 48, line 3, after the 

17,000,“ insert a new 8 as ioa- 

e construction of a physical and testing laboratory, for the 
procurement and installation of equipment for same, including neces- 
sary alterations to existing buildings forming a part of the project, 
$300,000." 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I was very much surprised 
and disappointed to discover when this bill was reported that the 
item covered by the amendment which I have offered was not 
included in the bill, because I thought that the chairman of the 
committee, the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], 
and the other members of the subcommittee had been favorably 
impressed at the hearings by the testimony as to the necessity 
of providing adequate facilities at the Watertown Arsenal for 
carrying on experiments with war materials in order that the 
lessons arising out of the Great War can be taken advantage 
of for the benefit of our country in the future. As I under- 
stand it, the argument against putting in this $300,000 item, 
which was strenuously advocated by all of the officials of the 
Ordnance Department, is that this laboratory had been the only 
laboratory at the Watertown Arsenal, and that -the Govern- 
ment has gotten along with it up to the present time. That 
argument falls to the ground, in my opinion, because we never 
have had adequate laboratory facilities, and the experiments 
which, it is admitted even by the committee, are all important 
are to-day being made and have always been made under a great 
handicap. This laboratory is now in a building that was con- 
structed during the War of 1812—over 100 years ago. It has 
been totally inadequate for a generation. The unnecessary ex- 
pense to the Government of using this totally inadequate build- 
ing has been very great and will continue to be very great. 
The taxpayers of the country have spent between $20,000,000 
and $30,000,000 upon this arsenal at Watertown, and the plant 
is modern and up to date, with the exception of this laboratory 
and an old blacksmith shop, which is equipped with inadequate 
machinery. They are the only two buildings that are not up 
to date in this entire plant. Even admitting that we are not 
going to manufacture munitions of war at Watertown to any 
extent in the near future, it must be evident to anyone that it is 
of vital importance that experimental work shall be carried on 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not good business and it is not sound 
economy to continue to use these old buildings, that were con- 
structed during the War of 1812 I sincerely trust that the 
chairman of the committee will not press his point of order and 
will agree that this absolutely necessary item sball go into the 
bill. [Applause.] 


I offer the following 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I can not take that 
course. I make the point of order that the amendment is not 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing the work of furnishing headstones of durable stone or 
other durable material for unmarked graves of Union and Confederate 
soldiers, sailors, and marines in national, post, city, town, and Village 
cemeteries, naval cemeteries at navy yards and stations of the United 
States, and other burial pias under the acts of March 3, 1873, Feb- 
ruray 3, 1879, and March 9, 1906; continuing the work of furnishing 
headstones for unmarked graves of civilians interred in post cemeteries 
under the acts of April 28, 1904, and June 30, 1906; and furnishing 
headstones for the unmarked graves of Confederate soldiers, sailors, and 
marines in national cemeteries, $100,000, 4 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKrowns: Page 50, line 12, after the 
period, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

For furnishing headstones of durable stone or other durable material 
for the graves of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the war with Ger- 
many in national, city, town, and village cemeteries, naval cemeteries, 
at navy yards and stations of the United States, where, on account of 
the financial condition of relatives or other circumstances, no head- 
stones can be erected, $50,000.” ; 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I want to state to the com- 
mittee that it occurred to me that this ought to be done. This 
matter was called to my attention by a letter recently received 
from a constituent—a poor family whose son was lost in the 
war. They asked if there would be any markers for those 
boys’ graves, and stated that they did not have money enough 
to mark their son’s grave when his body was returned. This 
will require a very small amount, and will be needed only in 
those cases where, on account of poverty of the immediate 
family or relatives, there would be no suitable marker of the 
grave. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, that is taken care of in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman think the language in 
the preceding paragraph will cover that? 

Mr. GOOD. That is my understanding. That was the 
opinion of the officer who will have charge of the administra- 
tion of the funds, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Upon that assurance, then, I will withdraw 
the amendment, because I do not want to have it inserted if 
it is unnecessary. 

Mr. GOOD. The committee made inquiry with regard to that 
very matter, and Col, Lemley said that the appropriation would 
be used not only to purchase headstones for the deceased sol- 
diers of former wars but also for the war with Germany. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If that is true, I will not compel the gen- 
tleman to make the point of order, but will withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Okla- 
homa yield so that I may ask the chairman of the committee 
a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Why not place the language in the text of the 
bill, so that it will be beyond the construction of any individual 
officer and show the intention of the appropriation in the 
written law of the land? That could be done by a very slight 
amendment to the section. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; by striking out, in line 3, the words“ Union 
and Confederate.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. The word “ Union” there is used primarily 
to mean those who lost their lives in the Civil War. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but under that term they are providing 
headstones for the graves of soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War and, I understand, the late war. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; under the broad language, if it is 
given a broad interpretation, the word “ Union” would include 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War and also these soldiers, 
but it ought to be absolutely plain, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Mitier]. There seems to be an 
opinion that it does not cover it now. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have not had time to look up 
the hearings since the gentleman called my attention to it, but 
my recollection is that out of the $21,549,000 they expect to 
spend something for headstones in connection with the inter- 
ment of soldiers of this war, but as to that I am not certain. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to passing this question until he can look into it further? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I have not. Mr. Chairman, I ask wianimous 
consent that the paragraph, commencing with line 1 and ending 
with line 12, page 50, be passed over temporurily. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
both? 

Mr. GOOD. The paragraph and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the paragraph, beginning at the top of page 50 
and ending with line 12, and the amendment of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma pending, shall be passed over without prejudice, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. DowELL having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate 
had passed bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4212. An act to authorize the Central Railroad Co. of New 
Jersey to construct a bridge across the waters of the Delaware 
River, between the city of Easton, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the city of Phillipsburg, in the State of New Jersey; and 

S. 3897. An act to amend sections 16 and 26 of the act of 
Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm- 
loan act. The bill simply provides a method by which the joint- 
stock land banks may go into voluntary liquidation. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11960) making appro- 
priations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, had agreed to tha further conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Lopcr, Mr. BORAH, and Mr. HITCHCOCK as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


No part of any appropriation for national cemeteries or the repair of 
roadways theretc shall be expended in the maintenance of more than 
a single approach to any national cemetery. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word merely to ask the chairman of the committee just why 
that proviso was put in there, that there should be but one ap- 
proach to a national cemetery? I can conceive of a situation 
where it might be necessary to have two approaches. ; 

Mr. GOOD. The trouble was a practice was growing up 
whereby roadways were being paved and repaired over private 
roads leading to national cemeteries, and there were abuses. 
Now, it was thought one entrance was sufficient. Some of these 
roadways extend some distance over State roads and county 
roads. County and State roads were being repaired out of the 
appropriation, and this provision was put in to prevent that sort 
of thing, and it has been carried for some time in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. 

Mr. HICKS. I merely ask for information, because it seemed 
a rather unusual proviso. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. - 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees: 
For internment, cremation (only upon request from relatives of the de- 
ceased), or of preparation and transportation to their homes or to 
such national cemeteries as may be designated by proper authority, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, of the remains of officers, cadets, 
United States Military Academy, including acting assistant surgeons 
and enlisted men in active service, and accepted applicants for enlist- 
ment; internment, or of preparation and transportation to their homes, 
of the remains of civil 8 of the Army in the Ny ne of the 
War Department who die abroad, in Alaska, in the Canal Zone, or on 
Army transports, or who die while on duty in the field or at military 
posts within the limits of the United States; interment of military 
prisoners who die at military posts; for the interment and shipment 
to their homes of remains of enlisted men who are discharged in hos- 
pitals in the United States and continue as inmates of said hospitals 
to the date of their death, and for interment of prisoners of war and 
interned alien enemies who die at 8 earls camps in the United States; 
remoyal of remains from abandoned posts to permanent 1 
or national cemeteries, including the remains of Federal soldiers, sailors, 
or marines, interred in fields or abandoned private and city cemeteries; 
and in any case where the expenses of burial or shipment of the re- 
mains of officers qr enlisted men of the Army who die on the active list 
are borne by individuals, where such expenses would have been lawful 
claims against the Government, reimbursement to such individuals may 
be made of the amount allowed by the Government for such services 
out of this sum, but no reimbursement shall be made of such expenses 
incurred prior to July 1, 1910; 53 of the segregation of es 
in permanent American cemeteries n France; in all, $21,549,000: Pro- 
vided, That the above provisions shall be applicable in the cases of 
officers and enlisted men on the retired list of the Army who have died 
‘or may hereafter die while on active duty by proper assignment and 
also to citizens of the United States who may have died while serving 
in the armies of the allies associated with the American forces: Pro- 
vided further, That, in addition to the foregoing sum, the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation Disposition of remains of officers, sol- 
diers, and civil employees,” for the fiscal year 1920 is made available 
during the fiscal year 1921 for the care and maintenance of graves of 


LIX——423 


The paragraph and the amendment 


officers, soldiers, and civilian employees of the Army abroad, and for 
the pre tion and shipment of their remains to their homes or to 
national cemeteries: Provided further, That there may be expended 
from and after the approval of this act and until June 30, 1921, from 
this appropriation and the appropriation for this purpose for the fiscal 
8 5 1920, a total amount not 3 $100,000 for personal services 
n the Cemeterial Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, War 
Department, forecompiling, recording, preparing, and transmitting data 
incident to the disposition of the remains referred to herein; this sum 
may be nded notwithstanding the third provo of the paragra 
entitled“ N employees War De ment,“ contained in the 
3 executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “internment,” line 25, page 51, be changed to “ inter- 
ment.” It is a typographical error. Also that the word “of,” 
in line 1, page 52, be stricken out after the word “ or,” and tte 
word “interment” be correctly spelled in line 7, and that the 
word “of,” in line 7, after the word “or,” be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the corrections be made to the text of the bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 51, line 25, strike out the word “internment” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “interment”; page 52, line 1, strike out the 
word “of” after the word “ or"; page 52, line 7, strike out the word 
“internment” and insert in lieu thereof the word “interment”; page 
52, line 7, after the word “or” strike out the word “of.” 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I also ask to return to page 43. 
line 22, for the purpose of correcting the spelling of the word 
“fiscal” in that line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 43, line 22, correct the spelling of the word “ fiscal.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 53, line 24, after the word “ exceeding” strike out $100,000" 
and insert $500,000.” 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may 
have the listening ear of the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the attention of the members of this Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. On page 53, 
I seek to amend, in line 24, by striking out “ $100,000” and sub- 
stituting “ $500,000.” This relates to the provision in the bill 
which takes care of the soldier dead and also some civilians in 
different sections of the werld. The largest part of it relates 
to the care of the soldier dead buried in France and the return 
to this country of their remains. Every Member of this House 
is familiar with the fact that by reason of the World War there 
are now buried abroad over 75,000 soldiers in France. It had 
been expected that they would be returned to this country, 
wherever the relatives of the dead have requested it, and at an 
earlier period than now, but there was some objection on the 
part of the French- Government. That objection has been re- 
moved. There has been an absolute agreement on the part of 
the authorities of the French Government and the authorities 
of this country—the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
State. There is no longer any controversy. 

The work is now going on. The only delay is the question 
of time. Permission has been given and the work has been 
going on with reference to all the dead except where they are 
within the war zone. The time has been postponed for going 
into the war zone to the 15th of September. The estimate made 
by the War Department carried in this bill—and I hope I may 
have the attention of every member of the committee—the esti- 
mate carried in this bill in the aggregate is $30,000,000 for ali 
the purposes mentioned in the two pages or more covering ali 
the items and all of the expense. There is now no controversy 
about it. At one time it looked as if no part of this appropria- 
tion could be made available for the work of the personnel here 
in the District of Columbia because of a provision in the legisla- 
tive bill, and an amendment was inserted in this bill to meet 
that provision so that a part of the $30,000,000 in the aggregate 
could be used to pay the personnel here in the District of 
Columbia. But in the final analysis the Committee on Appro- 
priations limited that expenditure to $100,000. This work 
abroad can not be done unless the force here is paid. There 
is no use having in this appropriation bill $30,000,000 or more 
provided for this great service if you do not permit it to be ex- 
pended, and a sufficient amount to be expended, to do this 
work here; $100,000 is $1 for every $300 of the entire amount, 
The department states that that would only last for about three 
months. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. How much did the War De- 
partment ask? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I was going to get to that in 
one moment, if the gentleman will pardon me., This bill pro- 
vides for a period of about 13} months, from now until the ist 


of July, 1921. The $8,000,000 and over of this fiscal year is 
made available for the fiscal year ending the 30th day of June, 
1921. The War Department has said that it will take approxi- 
mately $100,000 for each three months, or approximately 
$500,000 for the entire period to July, 1921, nearly 14 months, 
and that if it is limited to $100,000 then the work will stop, 
because the offices here will have to close or the force be cut 
down and the work delayed. It is true that it is possible that 
they might move their offices to some other town under the 
technical authority of law, but it would be an additional ex- 
pense, and it would be a delay, and it would be a loss of a por- 
tion of those employed in this work here who could not follow 
the service. 

I want to call your attention to a statement made in a letter 
by the Secretary of War: 


tion against of civilian * in the District of 3 
bia, so that the wok e may motely t ma 
be relieved from the possibility paid a * public Gamor im case ETH 
gress of that work is unnecessarily interrupted. ‘This is one of the 
2 pressing difficulties by which the project is menaced at the present 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. I will ask the gentleman if he can not get 
through in five minutes? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I will try to do so. There are 
so many who do not understand this that I want to read what 
the Secretary of War says. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not want to object, but we have read only 
10 pages of the bill to-day, and I hope the gentleman can get 
through in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I was going to read what the 
Secretary said, but I will omit that in order to get on further. 

To be more specific, I will read ane insert 2 Toer statement: 

1. Your 3 is invited to ee aac 5 civil 
bill (H. R. 1387 introduced April 30, 1920, Hag Pnie t aed Bua 

25 and foe whieh 18 intended to pa a Bn a; Seat sae 
n. sion, 
contains a new ' provi > (pe —9 5 — 


Priated for bringing ae remains of our soldier dead, but it 1 
the amount to The cemeterial division is the activity 07 
this office heretofore ‘generally’ known to the public and spoken of as 
the aroe registra 
2. hundred thousand dollars is not sufficient for clerical hire 
3 ry in the District of Columbia in connection with the clerical 
work incident to returning American military dead 3 oe burial 
places in Europe. The authorized clerical strength of the cemeterial 
sa this office, is 285, and the monthiy roll amounts to 


49,000 estimated for under the appropria- 
ion for “ disposition Az 88 etc, should cover the last three 
year and the entire fiscal year 1921, which 
would make a total of 15 months, with a possible expenditure ot 
$485,764.80. Funds for the payment of clerical hire are included in 
the total * the R as submitted. If, therefore, a limit to the 
amount to or clerical hire in the District of Columbia is 
to be incorporated in the law, it should be “not to exceed $500,000." 

3. It should, however, be made clear to ie, Ber that this is not 
a request for additional funds, but a request t suitable authority 
be "granted by legislative enactment to permit the use of funds in 
the District of Columbia, that have already been estimated for and 
are about to be appro: printed, for the disposition of the remains i 
our soldier dead, and care of their fo: burial places, the 
use of which funds for lerien hire in the District of Columbia will 
be expressly forbidden in legislative, executive, and judicial act, 
but is desired to be R te in the sundry civil appropriation act. 

4. It is deemed absolutely essential to the efficient prosecution of this 
work of returnin A the remains of American soldier dead that the 
organization of t 9 division of the office of the Quarter- 
master General be not bed or broken up because of failure to 
erent suitable authority for its maintenance. The increased clerical 

72.5450 of the cemeterial division were included in the estimate for 

„549,000 submitted in connection with the appropriations for the 


were not and 
rations of or 
ar Departmen 

activity. If a sufficient sum is no for this hagor of 
the cemieterial hla o h inti the nthe, otce e of the Quartermaster G it 


will beco; ti ther city, 
with a view of avoi iding r ay 


organiza 
the prohibition st the of its clerical 
pro a aes pay e: 


“ disposition 


our soldier dead and 
3 not 


N in 8 estimates for the o 
— — — General of the Army or any other 
t authorized 


ery 
this work, the expense 
rental ef office space, 
not available in the office of the Quartermaster General, 
me the pepe ein dems would be an additional and unnecessary expense to 


the SA: Te akould . absolutely d borne aga age ear tage bart ——— 
wena 5 upon the su 0 m 
LA dated Becton en ‘tat aay 


sy 

supply of ‘such d Gate ot 
idle oo dat ath y 1 8 Hasson abroad or through inabi ity 
to proceed v to in accordance with plans made for its early 


object be accomplished with the e delay, and will un- 
doubtedly become clamorous should any occur through the lack 
of suffi t app . to 3 the work. They are already 
very impatient at an cause the unavoidable — of dis. 
tance, lack of transportation, and alen ty in securing and forwarding 
caskets and Sie —j 


The work of this board here is an immense one. When the 
pay stops the work stops, and the foree is discharged or re- 
duced and delay follows. There is no use of making available 
this large amount already agreed on for all the estimated 
expense if the personnel conducting the work is to be dis- 
charged. Now, will you do that which will stop the work and 
prevent this large amount of money from being made available? 
Mark you, it does not add $1 to the amount of this appropria- 
tion, but it permits that amount to be used for personnel here 
in the District of Columbia which is absolutely necessary in 
order to carry on this work. Mark you further, it is stated 
that this Congress is liable to adjourn within 30 days. If it 
does, and you should not meet here until next December, or if 
you should meet at an earlier date, even, then there being no 
authority of law, it being forbidden to use any amount of this 
money, the work stops. Is there a Member of this House, after 
there has been an absolute agreement between the authorities 
over yonder and here, who believes that this great work should 
stop because of a prohibition in this bill? 

I do not believe that this matter was thoroughly viewed from 
every standpoint by every member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I do not believe that they want to postpone the time 
in which this work shall be completed. It is the hope and de- 
sire of everyone in this country that the work shall be expe- 
dited and that the anxiety of those interested be not continued. 
If it were an increased appropriation it might be difficult, but 
it is only setting aside a necessary part for absolutely neces- 
sary work to be done through the personnel here. The com- 
mendable desire on the part of the chairman of this committee 
for economy we all appreciate, but when you understand that 
it does not add a single dollar but that it permits the War 
Department to use a sufficient amount of this fund in order to 
earry on this work—— 

Mr. OLIVER. May I ask what inquiry the gentleman has 
made to ascertain that this number of clerks is absolutely re- 
quired? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I can say this, that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has relied entirely upon the War De- 
partment in the estimate necessary to bring back not only the 
dead but to care for those who are over there, and to care for 
and remove the dead in over a thousand cemeteries scattered 
through France and England and Germany, and other parts 
of the world. I know nothing except what the War Department 
says, and the reliance on the part of this House on its esti- 
mate. I read the statement that 256 employees in this depart- 
ment here in Washington are engaged in this great work, and 
the monthly expenditure is $32,000 and more per month. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is it not probable that when the 
work reaches its fullest development a larger number of em- 
ployees will be necessary and expenses will be greater? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. In all probability; and I un- 
derstand they are gathering the employees in order to hasten 
the work going on over yonder. It is said that it is necessary 
in this work to not only search the data brought from Europe 
by the graves registration service, but also the answers received 
by the office of The Adjutant General in response to the questions 
sent therefrom. But data must also be obtained, through corre- 
spondence or personal inquiry from The Adjutant General's 
office, from the records abroad. I quote from data furnished me: 


you herewith data in explanation of the need of the 
on (graves registration service, O. Q. G.) for an 
authorization of approximately $500,000. under ” dis- 


the appropriation, 
position of remains,” 


etc., sundry civil bill, for“ the pay of the clerical 
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force in the District of Columbia necessary to compile, record, prepare, 
and transmit data incident to the remains of the American military dead 
from European burial places.” 

It is necessary in this work to not only search the data brought from 
Europe by tbe graves registration service but also the answers re- 
ceived by the office of The Adjutant General in response to the question- 
naires sent therefrom. Much data must also be obtained through cor- 
respondence or personal inquiry from The Adjutant General's office from 


records brought from 3 by the central records office, A. E. F.; the 
e Bu 


Surgeon General's office; t reau of War Risk Insurance; etc. 

sides this, there is a constant stream of inquiries from relatives, friends, 
Members of Congress, officers, Federal and State officials, and others 
interested in individual cases or this work in general, which must be 


answered. 
erhaps of minor consideration, is the posi- 


Another point, which is 
tion in which the United States Government would be placed if, after 
ressure on the French Govern- 


obtaining through very firm diplomatic 
ment entire exception from the probibition against the removal of re- 
uate provision for 


mains of military dead, Congress should by an inad 
S s 7 ereby compel its 


clerical force paralyze the work at this end and 
cessation in Europe. 

It is absolutely necessary to have a force sufficient to attend 
to all of these details in order to prevent mistakes being made 
in the identification, and for the sending daily of thousands of 
letters here and there and receiving the necessary information. 
The only way in which we can do it is to get the information, 
and I rely absolutely on the estimates as furnished by the de- 
partment. I sincerely hope, inasmuch as it adds not one dollar 
additional to the entire amount, that it may meet the kindly 
judgment of those who have charge of this bill, and that they 
will consent to amounts sufficient to cover the entire 15 months, 
and that “not exceeding $100,000” be changed to “ not exceed- 
ing $500,000.” 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend the remarks I made in the Committee of the Whole on 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend the remarks which he has made in the 
committee on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair heafs none, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I do not think there is anyone here who has any 
knowledge as to the efforts made for the bringing back of our 
soldier dead that will say that I have any other motives in 
the remarks I shall make except those that are goodly. I in- 
troduced the first resolution looking to the bringing back of 
our soldier dead, asking that the Government of the United 
States make some arrangement with the French Government 
whereby their old laws forbidding the exhumation and removal 
of bodies might be modified. And I have been following it up 
and doing all I could toward the bringing about of this desir- 
able end. But I want to impress upon the committee that this 
is another attempt of the War Department to keep up this army 
of useless employees in the District of Columbia. Ever since 
the passage of the legislative bill, whereby we sought to re- 
trench and cut down expenditures by releasing from the pay 
roll a great many of these*unnecessary clerks they have been 
resorting to every possible means to circumvent the action of 
that committee and the action of this House in adopting it, in 
order to keep up their rolls, and that is what they are here 
trying to do. They are even using the sacred name of our 
heroic dead to keep up the pay roll in the city of Washington. 
I think I can demonstrate how useless it would be to have this 
additional authorization made. They have 256 clerks now in 
the cemeterial division of the Quartermaster Corps. 

They have no use for one-half of that number at present. 
They could get along perfectly well with this number and do 
every bit of the work that would be required of them when these 
bodies begin to come back from across the sea. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Are these people employed in 
the city of Washington, all of these 256? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; all of the 256 are employed in 
the city of Washington; and it is intended that these addi- 
tional people shall be employed also in the city of Washington. 
It is for the clerical force in the city of Washington. They 
have 256 clerks there now, and one-fourth of them could do all 
the work that is required of them. 

Now, suppose we agreed to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON], for whom I have the 
greatest sympathy and compassion? What does it mean? It 
means the addition down in that department, now overcrowded 
with useless help, of 416 more clerks. What will they do with 


them? What will they have todo? The gentleman has already 
stated, from the interviews and correspondence that he has had 
with the War Department, that the only purpose of these 
clerks is to take care of the correspondence made necessary by 
the bringing back of these bodies. If you allow them the 


$100,000 provided for in this bill, this sum will provide far 80 
additional clerks, and I think 80 clerks would be sufficient to do 
all the correspondence that will be necessary. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. s 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the gentleman any information as to 
how rapidly they can be returned—as to the availability of the 
shipping? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That will depend entirely on the 
number of ships that are available. But there will be not more 
than 200 or 300 bodies coming back at a time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has any estimate been furnished to the 
committee as to the amount of shipping that will be available 
to cover this number? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have heard of none, although I 
have made some inquiry in that respect. That is entirely prob- 
lematical. It will depend on how many ships they will be able 
to get and when they can get them. But at most only 250 or 
300 of these bodies can be returned at one time. Imagine a 
force of 416 clerks, and 256 clerks in addition, taking care of 
the correspondence made necessary and imperative by reason 
of the bringing back of 250 or 300 bodies at one time! There 
is nohody here who wants in the least to interfere with bring. 
ing these bodies back; but I say this proposal is a mere sub- 
terfuge and an imposition on this Congress, an attempt—not the 
first one they have made, because they have made two or three 
heretofore—to retain and to increase the present clerk roll in 
the War Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If I felt that they needed an addi- 
tional clerk for the object in view, I would be the last man to 
keep them from getting him. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. I am sure we all have in mind the purpose 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dickinson] has, and 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has, but I under- 
stand at present about $32,000 a month is being expended in 
clerical assistance there. Whether it is necessary or not, I do 
not know. At that rate, $32,000 a month, $100,000 would permit 
this service to continue only about three months, after which 
time, unless some other provision is made, the work will have 
to stop. Is that true? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is not true. The clerical work 
for the 256 that they have down there now will go on. We 
have made provision for this. This is in addition. In my 
opinion they could get along without a single additional clerk. 
They do not need them for this purpose, and that is not the 
reason why they are trying to get them, and that is not the pur- 
pose for which they are trying to get them. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Recently we had an estimate submitted to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to the effect that they could com- 
pile all the records and make complete reports concerning the 
500,000 men engaged in the Navy during the war for $300,000. 
That would embrace machines and all that kind of thing. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. We gave the Navy Depart- 
ment in our legislative, exécutive, and judicial bill every cent 
they asked for for this service, but notwithstanding that fact, 
I am informed that another body has added $300,000 for this 
very purpose. : 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask to have the gentleman’s time ex- 
tended in order that I may get from him his views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. My colleague [Mr. Own] is entirely right. 
The first estimate they made was for $750,000, to make up the 
records of the sailors of the Navy in this war. We declined 
to make an appropriation of $750,000. Then a young man ap- 
peared, the chief of a division which has these records, and 
he said that for less than $300,000 he would make up these 


Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for 


there objection to the gentleman's 
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records within 11 months. We were disposed to think that 
that was quite reasonable. Now, I discover that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. has in the legislative bill furnished 
sufficient money to enable them to do this work. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Indiana that if I should 
be on the conference: committee and that item appears before 
me, before agreeing to it I will see to it that no more than the 
amount that is written in the bill shall be allowed for this 
purpose. I do not want any more duplication. I understand 
the gentleman was going to speak to me aboutit. Is that satis- 
factory to the gentleman? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask that all the hearings bearing on this 
subject be investigated as to what has been allowed or should 
be allowed. for this purpose. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
Heman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. But the legislative bill pro- 
hibits any of it, and this bill only authorizes $100,000 of this 
amount. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am referring to the item in the naval appro- 
priation bill. An amendment has been added by the Senate, 
to which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] referred a 
moment ago and as to which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Oxtver] replied. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ` 

Mr. BUTLER. Ves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. How much was that? 

Mr. BUTLER. Three hundred thousand dollars is the Senate 
amendment. In view of the fact that $750,000 was asked for 
the same work, we considered that that $300,000 was quite rea- 
sonable; but the amendment has not yet been agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dicxryson] that it is my purpose to do everything 
in my power to help in bringing back the remains of these boys, 
which ought to have been brought back long ago; but I assume 
that the gentleman from Missouri will be opposed to the Quar- 
termaster Corps or any other division of the Army taking ad- 
vantage of this sacred subject for the purpose of keeping up 
their pay roll and adding to it after appropriation for such pur- 
pose has been denied them by other legislation. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Upon what facts or evidence does 
the gentleman make that statement? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I make it on the basis of the evidence 
produced at the hearings that were had not only in the con- 


| sideration of this bill, but before the subcommittee of the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations having to do with the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 
Now, then, can you imagine, as a common-sense business man, 


the necessity for 416 additional clerks for the purpose of at- 


tending to the correspondence necessary and incident to the 
bringing back the remains of these soldier dead? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. If the gentleman will yield further, 
I understand that the amount that is appropriated in the present 
bill, $100,000, will cover the operations as the personnel is 
now constituted. k 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That has not anything to do with it. 
They have a personnel of 256 down there now that is provided 
for in other legislation. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. What bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial bill appropriates $3,000,000 for additional clerk hire in 
the War Department. Out of this sum ample provision can be 
made for all the clerks necessary to do this work, in my 
opinion, without the authorization of a single additional dol- 
lar, but we are allowing them $100,000 more by this measure. 
Certainly with this increase they can get along if they so 
desire. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is the reason for providing im this 
bill $100,000 additional for these Jerks that had already been 
taken care of in another bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am free to say to the gentleman 
that I was opposed to authorizing a dollar additional; but in 
obedience to the majority rule the committee thought it was 
better that we give them an additional $100,000, so that they 
might not have even an excuse. With the appropriations that 


have: been authorized they can employ 80 additional clerks, 
which will be more than sufficient. Let us save as much of 
this money as we can for the purpose of bringing back our 


soldier dead and waste as little as possible of it in useless 
clerk hire. ' 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, L am very much 
in sympathy with all that the gentleman from. Indiana [Mr: 
Woop] has said with reference to doing away with useless and 
unnecessary employees in the War Department, and, in fact, in 
every department of the Government, and I want to take this 
occasion to say that the subeommittee of which the gentleman 
from Indiana was chairman rendered a very great service in 
the reduction of estimates that were submitted for employees 
in the departments, and I was very glad to give my hearty 
Support to the bill which was prepared under his direction. 

But I am not prepared to agree with what the gentleman 
had to say to the effect that some one in the War Department 
is using the names of our soldier dead for the purpose of pad- 
ding estimates and securing additional or unnecessary clerks 
in the War Department. I am not prepared to say that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Missouri does not call for 
too much money. As a matter of fact the expenditure for this 
purpose in the War Department now is at the rate of about 
$388,611 a year. I was talking with Mr. Davis, who is con- 
nected with the Quartermaster’s Department, several days ago, 
and I asked him particularly as to the present pay roll, and 
also as to how long he thought it would be necessary to main- 
tain it at its present rate, and he told me he thought that under 
ordinary circumstances, possibly in October or November they 
would be able to reduce the number of the clerks, but that it 
would be impossible, if Congress and the people of this. country 
expected prompt action in bringing back the remains of the 
boys, to reduce the number in July. 

Now, I think the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is 
mistaken in his statement that this means an additional force 
in the War Department for this purpose. On the contrary, 
the money carried in this bill will be the only appropriation 
that will be provided for the employment of these clerks; who 
are necessary to carry on the work incident to the bringing 
back from France of the remains of our soldier dead; and 1 
have as authority for that statement no less a person than the 
Secretary of War himself. I know that the Secretary of War 
is interested only in securing the necessary number of clerks, 
and no more, for this purpose, and I want to take the liberty 
of reading to you just what the Secretary of War says as to 
the necessity of some additional force in order to provide for 
this very important and very essential service. Now, listen to 
this. He says: 

ver an . . 
Hon. Josera W. BYRNS, 4 * A 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. Bruxs: Referring to your inquiry concerning the.esti- 
mated sum required from the estimate for an appropriation of 
$21,549,000: for the disposition of remains, for the payment of civilian 
personnel in the District of Columbia engaged compile, record, 
prepare, and transmit data to the fleld- force in Europe, upon which 
to r the return of the bodies of American 


executive, and judicial bill, which the amendment req is desired 
to offset, the authorization for clerical hire, to be paid from the 
total mated, as stated above, under the appropriation, disposition 


of remains,” should cover the three months of t current fiscal 
and the entire fiscal year of 1921. This would make à total o 
months, with a possible expenditure of $485,764.80. The inclusion 
of the three months of the current fiscal year is in order to provide 
against aor question the auditor might raise as to the provision in 
the ve, executive, and judicial bill applying to ursements 
prior to June 30, 1920. 8 
„ therefore, the Committee on Appropriations should feel it their 

duty to limit the amount of money to be e T for clerical hire in 
the District of Columbia for this purpose, it mi be placed at not 
to exceed $500,000. It should, however, be clearly understood by the 
committee that this is not a request for additional funds, but æ re- 
quest that suitable authority be granted B legislative enactment to 
permit the use of funds in the District of Columbia—funds that have 
already been appropriated or are about to be appropriated for the 
disposition of the remains of our soldier dead and care of their for- 
eign burial places, the use of which in the District of Columbia 
will be expressly forbidden in the legislative, executive, and Judicial 
a 

It is deemed absolutely essential to the efficient prosecution of this 
work that the organization of the cemeterial division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster Gen be not disturbed or broken . of 
failure to grant suitable authority for its maintenance. e expenses 
of the cemeterial division were uded in the estimate for 
$21,549,000— 

The amount carried in this bill 


tion for the “disposition 
were not and have not been 


sary to fer this o 
avoiding the p 
District of Columbia. 

our field forces abroad, the loss of a very considerable number of the 


trans: 
0 
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? move, and 
trained clerks now engaged In this moik the expenses of Shee Iulen 


the additional and unnecessary l of office space W. 
office space is available in the Office of the Quartermaster General. 
All the foregoing would be an additional and unnecessary expense to 
the ya Von fr 
It should also be borne in mind that the prosecution of the work 
in Europe is absolutely dependent upon the supply of data from the 
ted Btat ela e 


records here in the U es, and that any y in th sopp ot 
such data will increase the total cost of the work through idle e 
on the part of the working forces abroad or through inability to pro- 


Ser with the work in accordance with plans made for its early com- 
pletion. š 

It should also be borne in mind that the relatives in this country 
who desire the return of their dead are very insistent that this object 
be accomplished with the least possible delay, and will undoubtedly 
become clamorous should ony delay occur through the lack of sufficient 
appropriation to prosecute the work. ‘They are already very 9 
at the delay caused by the unavoidable obstacles of distan ack of 
transportation, and difficulty in securing and forwarding caskets and 


ii Soppe 1 NEWTON D. BAKER 
i la ed Secretary of War. 

That letter was written to me upon my request for some 
information as to the necessity for these clerks. 

This amendment of the gentleman from Missouri does not 
add one dollar to the appropriation carried in this bill. I have 
said elsewhere that possibly $300,000 might be all that was neces- 
Sary to carry them through the next fiscal year, because the 
peak will have been reached in the early part of the fiscal 
year, and in October or November they will be in a position 
to release some of their clerks; but in this matter of bringing 
back the remains of those boys who fought for their flag and 
died for our country in France, I had rather appropriate ten 
times more than the amount needed than be in the position 
of not giving them enough [applause]; and for that reason, 
rather than run the risk of delaying even for one day the 
bringing back of the remains of the beloved boy of some good 
mother, I would give the full amount that they ask and 
trust to the War Department to administer the law as it ought 
to be administered in an economical way. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
limited to 25 minutes, 5 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. DICKINSON], 2 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Brand], 8 minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Ber], 5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], 
and 5 minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Can not the gentleman limit 
that simply to this amendment? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will not make any objec- 
tion to my request. That will make a total of over an hour on 
this paragraph. It seems to me we must proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close at the end of 25 minutes, to be divided as 
stated by him, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to indorse and to 
emphasize part of what the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] said, to the extent of asserting that Government em- 
ployees’ organization propaganda is even going into the sacred 
precincts of the resting places of our beloved dead in France 
in an attempt to keep some of the 100,000 emergency war clerks 
still on the pay roll, I have received a letter from one of the 
Government clerks here protesting at the action of what is 
known as the employees’ union in collecting from their members 
50 cents a month in order to carry on legislative propaganda 
here before the Congress—50 cents a month from each and 
every one of the employees affiliated with those local unions; 
and he sent me various printed communications from several 
locals attempting to change their constitutions, increasing the 
amount of the monthly assessments or dues. Let me show you 
how active some are. In this morning’s Washington Post ap- 
pears an article headed “ Federal Employees’ Union, Local No. 
2, appoints a committee to urge Congress on.” Let me read 
excerpts from one communication sent to its members by this 
Federal Employees’ Local No. 2, being the same Local No, 2 
mentioned in the Washington Post. Let me read: 

There can be no valid objection to giving the national federation 25 
cents per month. It should be clearly understood that Local No. 2 
and the national are not two separate organizations; they are merely 
different parts of the same organization. It is the national that or- 
ganizes and conducts our legislative compels: and legislative cam- 
paigns are the means which, in the main, bring us results we are 
working for. The national aiso organizes locals all over the country 
(we now have 128 scattered over 41 States), and it is from these 
locals, in large part at least, that we obtain our power; and the help 
of these locals Is vital in every legislative program 

and then the 


The increased dues do not be; until after July 1 
new bonus will also be in effect. The attention of all members who 


are so situated that they can do little of the real work of the union 
is called to the fact that they are profiteering handsomely from the 


izure this ong habe as one member ee it, 


“drop 50 cents in the slot” and draw out the new bonus and also a 
real reclassification 8 

There is no other labor union in the country paying less than 50 
cents dues month; most of the unions pay dues of $1 or more, 
and they satisfactory results because they have adequate means for 
every campaign. 

The above, Mr. Chairman, indicates the modus operandi of 
these unions of Government employees in forcing money from 
its members to use in operating on Congress. They reach us 
through every angle. They seek an unlimited amount of money 
to bring influence to bear upon us from every available point 
of the compass. They have the strongest, most pernicious 
lobby constantly maintained here ever known to the oldest in- 
habitants of this Capital. And we fall for them every year, 
month, week, day, hour, and almost every minute. They find 
some way to influence us, and always get what they want. 

The Post says that this particular Local No. 2 has appointed 
committees “to urge Congress on.“ Fifty cents a month! The 
newspapers stated the other day that these Government em- 
ployees now have 168 locals. Suppose every one of the Goy- 
ernment employees here in Washington belonged to the union— 
100,000. That would be $50,000 a month income for a slush 
fund for these Government unions to use in a legislative cam- 
paign “to urge Congress on,“ and we are being urged on right 
now. We are getting these communications from the clerks. 
They come from our own districts sometimes in the way of let- 
ters, petitions, and telegrams, They say in the communication 
I read that it is the locals in our district from which they get 
most of their power. We are being urged on and on and on, 
and even driven. I want to say that the time has come when 
we want to do everything we can and everything that is neces- 
sary to bring the bodies of our hero soldiers back from France. 
I have been in favor of that ever since the armistice. I have 
insisted for it on the floor many times and will vote to appro- 
priate every dollar necessary, but I am also in favor of cutting 
loose from the pay roll every unnecessary idle clerk put on 
through the civil service that is not needed, and who every day 
are ding-donging us in order to raise the money to keep them. 
We ought to cut thenr loose and send them home. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, before I use the three minutes 
allotted to me I want to make a short statement. As we know, 
to-day is Uncle Jon CaNNon’s birthday. As I came into the 
House Building this morning I saw a bust of ex-Speaker CAN- 
Nox back in an out-of-the-way place near the majority room. 
I do not know who is responsible for putting it there but they 
ought to put it where every Member of the House can see it 
when he comes into the building as an inspiration. [Applause.] 

I hope whoever has charge will take it and put it in a 
prominent place where Members can get the benefit of it. 

Gentlemen, I can not agree with my friend from Indiana. 
I do not believe there is any man in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, subject to the influence that the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Branton, talked about, who is willfully padding 
the pay roll to keep the men in its employ. I do not know how 
much money they ought to have ta bring back the bodies of 
the boys in France, but so far as I am concerned, when I have 
a letter from a mother in my district asking information as to 
how soon the body of her son will be returned and her son will 
be buried in her own cemetery, I want to answer that letter, 
and I want enough clerks in the Quartermaster’s Department 
so I can get the information at once without having to wait. If 
there is one question that this Congress has before it that ought 
not to be brought into the range of economy it is the question 
of the expenditure of money for the return of the boys whose 
bodies lie in France. [Applause.] I do not want extravagance, 
but I want sufficient clerks in the office attending to this cor- 
respondence to get up the necessary documents and enable these 
bodies to be returned as soon as possible. I want to register 
my protest against the statement of the gentleman from Indiana 
that there is an effort on the part of the officers of the Army 
in the Quartermaster’s Department to pad the pay rolls and 
keep useless men and women at work in order to magnify their 
position on a sacred subject. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON] is to 
increase the amount of $100,000 to $500,000 of the third proviso, 
appearing on page 53: 


Provided further, That there may be expended from and after the 
approval of this act and until June 30, 1921, from this appropriation 
and the appropriation for this purpose for the fiscal year 1920, a total 
amount not exceeding $100,000 for personal services in the Cemeterial 
Division, Office of the Quartermaster, War Department— 


and so forth, and relating to the disposition abroad and the re- 
turn to and the disposition in this country of the bodies of the 
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American boys who lost their lives in the World War. If the in- 
crease from $100,000 to $500,000 is necessary for the return of 
the bodies of our dead, the amendment should be adopted with- 
out objection, and the only question to determine is whether or 
not such increase is necessary. I believe it to be absolutely- so, 
and without it there will be serious and long-continued delay. 

I can hardly understand the declaration of men that they 
are in favor of bringing back the boys from France and other 
foreign lands to their homeland and at the same time opposing 
an essential and necessary allotment of money for that purpose. 
The propaganda referred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton], which prompted the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, does not come from the direction indi- 
cated by him, but from the wives, the mothers, fathers, and 
close relatives of our boys buried in foreign lands. I venture 
the statement that most, if not all, Members of Congress have 
received letters of this character. I know of my personal 
knowledge that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON], 
who offers this amendment, has for many months been most 
active in urging that adequate provision be made by appropria- 
tion for the return of our soldier dead, whose relatives desire 
their return, and for the segregation in cemeteries in France of 
the bodies of those whose relatiyes desire that they remain 
abroad, and that he is prompted to-day by the single purpose 
that this great work, which rests upon this Government as a 
solemn obligation, be accomplished without delay. The state- 
ment has been made during the argument upon this amendment 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] that the amendment 
should be defeated, because it is unnecessary to increase the 
amount from $100,000 to $500,000 to carry on the work of the 
Cenieterial Division, and I feel sure that the claim of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, as to the facts and as stated by him, is 
based upon erroneous information. During his discussion of 
the amendment, in order that the definite reason for his opposi- 
tion might be developed and assigned, the following occurred: 


Mr. Woop of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DICKINSON] that it is my purpose to do everything in my power 
to help in bringing back the remains of these boys, which ought to have 
been brought back long ago; but I assume that the gentleman from 
Missouri will be opposed to the Quartermaster Corps or any other 
division of the Army taking advantage of this sacred subject for the 

urpose of keeping up their pay roll and adding to it after appropria- 
tion for such Aad 7 — has been denied them by other legislation. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BAN of Missouri. Upon what facts or evidence does the gentle- 
man make that statement? 

Mr. Woop of Indiana, I make it on the basis of the evidence pro- 
duced at the hearings that were had not only in the consideration of 
this bill, but before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
eng Ban to do with the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation = 

Now, then, can you imagine, as a common-sense business man, the 
necessity for 416 additional clerks for the purpose of attending to the 
correspondence necessary and incident to the bringing back the remains 
of these soldier dead? 

Mr. BLaxp of Missouri. If the gentleman will yield further, I under- 
stand that the amount that is appropriated in the present bill, $100,000, 
will cover the operations as the personnel is now constituted. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana. That has not anything to do with it. They 
have a personnel of 256 down there now that is provided for in other 


legislation. 

ir. BLAND of Missouri. What bill? 

Mr. Woop of Indiana. The ! ative, executive, and judicial bill 
appropriates $3,000,000 for additional clerk hire in the War Depart- 
ment. Out of this sum ample provision can be made for all the clerks 
necessary to do this work, in my opinion, without the authorization of 
a single additional dollar, but we are allowing them $100,000 more by 
3 measure Certainly with this increase they can get along if they 
so desire. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is the reason for providing in this bill $100,000 
additional for these clerks that had already been taken care of in 
another bill, 

Mr. Woop of Indiana. I am free to say to the gentleman that I was 
oppoxed to authorizing a dollar additional; but in obedience to the 
majority rule the committee thought it was better that we give them 
an additional $100,000, so that they might not haye even an excuse. 
With the appropriations that have been authorized they can employ 
80 additional clerks, which will be more than sufficient. Let us save 
as much of this money as we can for the purpose of bringing back our 
soldier dead and waste as little as possible of it in useless clerk hire. 


Let the facts speak for themselves and they provide a sufi- 
cient and conclusive answer. The committee, in its report on 
the present bill, page 4, states: 


It is estimated by the War Department that approximately 50,000 
bodies will be returned to the United States at an average cost of $500, 
and that approximately 25,000 bodies will be segregated in permanent 
American cemeteries in France at an average cost of $200, making a 
total approximated cost for both purposes of $30,000,000. There has 
been previously appropriated for this purpose approximately $8,500,000 
which is continued available for the next year by this bill and an 
additional appropriation of $21,500,000 is recommended, thus placing 
at the disposal of the War Department the entire estimated cost for 
this purpose, 


And I may say, in this connection, in the estimate of the War 
Department of $30,000,000 there was included the expenses of 
the cemeterial division at the sum of $500,000. The Secretary 
of War, in his letter to Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, states: The 


expenses of the cemeterial division were included in the esti- 
mate for $21,549,000, submitted in connection with the appro- 
priation for the ‘disposition of remains,’ and so forth, of our 
soldier dead, and were not and have not been included in the 
estimates for the operation of the office of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army or any other War Department activity.” 
Therefore, if the amendment is not carried, the cemeterial di- 
vision will be without funds to prosecute the work, and to make 
wise and effective expenditure of the appropriation provided by 
this bill. The letter by the Secretary of War to Mr. Byrns 
is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 39, 1920, 


Hon. Josera W. Brnxs, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr, Byrxs: Referring to your inquiry concerning the esti- 
mated sum required from the estimate for an appropriation of 
$21,549,000 for the disposition of remains, for the payment of civilian 
personnel in the District of Columbia engaged to compile, record, 
pre are, and transmit data to the field force in Europe, upon which 
0 se their operations for the return of the bodies of American 
soldier dead, you are advised that the present pay roll amounts to 
$32,384.32 per month. In view of the provision in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial bill, which the amendment requested is desired 
to offset, the authorization for clerical hire, to be paid from the 
total estimated, as stated above, under the appropriation, “disposition 
of remains,” should cover the three months of the current fiscal year 
and the entire fiseal year of 1921. This would make a total of 15 
months, with a possible expenditure of $485,764.80, The inclusion 
of the three months of the current fiscal year is in order to provide 
against any question the auditor might raise as to the provision in 
the legislative, executive, and judicial bill applying to disbursements 
prior to June 30, 1920. 

If, therefore. the Committee on Appropriations should feel it their 
duty to limit the amount of money to be expended for clerical hire in 
the District of Columbia for this purpose, it miyat be placed at not 
to exceed $500,000. It should, however, be clearly understood by the 
committee that this is not a request for additional funds, but a re- 
quest that suitable authority be granted by legislative enactment to 
permit the use of funds in the District of Columbia—funds that have 
3 been ä or are about to be appropriated for the 
disposition of the remains of our soldier dead and care of their for- 
ops burial places, the use of which funds in the District of Columbia 
will be expressly forbidden in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
act. 

It is deemed absolutely essential to the efficient prosecution of this 
work that the organization of the cemeterial division of the office of the 
Quartermaster General be not disturbed or broken np because of failure 
to grant suitable authority for its maintenance. he expenses of the 
cemeterial division were included in the estimate for $21,549,000 
submitted in connection with the appropriation for the “ disposition 
of remains,” etc., of our soldier dead and were not and have not been 
included in the estimates for the operation of the office of the Quarter- 
master General of the Army or any other War Department activity. 
If authority is not obtained for the continuance of the cemeterial divi- 
sion in the office of the Quartermaster General, it will become neces- 
sary to transfer this organization to some other city, with a view to 
avoiding the prohibition against the pay of its clerical force in the 
District of Columbia. This will mean a serious delay in the work of 
our field forces abroad, the loss of a very considerable number of the 
trained clerks now engaged in this work, the expenses of the move, and 
the additional and unnecessary rental of office space, and which office 
space is available in the office of the Quartermaster General. All 
the foregoing would be an additional and unnecessary expense to the 
taxpayers. 

It should also be borne in mind that the prosecution of the work 
in more is absolutely N eee upon the sup ly of data from the 
records here in the United States, and that any delay in the supply of 
such data will increase the total cost o the work 3 idle time 
on the part of the working forces abroad or through inability to pro- 
ceea with the work in accordance with plans made for its early com- 
pletion. 

It should also be borne in mind that the relatives in this country 
who desire the return of their dead are very insistent that this object 
be accomplished with the least possible delay, and will undoubtedly 
become clamorous should 3 2 delay occur through the lack of sufficient 
appropriation to prosecute the work, They are already very impatient 
at the delay caused by the unavoidable obstacles of distance, lack of 
transportation, and difficulty in securing and forwarding caskets and 
other supplies. 

Very truly, yours, 4 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


It would seem—and most reasonabiy and justly so—that the 
letter of the Secretary of War is sufticient answer to the con- 
tention made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]; but 
when the further facts bearing upon this question are consid- 
ered, they show conclusively that the gentleman from Indiana 
is mistaken in his statement. He has stated that the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial bill provides $3,000,000 for addi- 
tional clerk hire in the War Department, and “ out of this some 
ample provision can be made for all the clerks necessary to do 
this work.” The legislative bill referred to by the gentleman 
is H. R. 12610, introduced April 5, 1920, passed by the House 
and Senate, which appropriated $3,000,000 for the entire War 
Department, and the same bill, in the proviso, at the top of page 
79, declared : 


Provided further, That $1,850,000 of the foregoing sum shall be 
allotted to the office of The Adjutant General, and such portion thereot 
as may not be needed in that office shall not be allotted to any other 
office, but shall lapse and be covered into the Treasury. 


It will not be contended, therefore, that any portion of the 
$1,850,000 could be used by the cemeterial division, and after 


1920. 
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deducting that sum from the total appropriation $1,150,000 
would be left for the use of the entire War Department, and of 
the remainder $1,150,000 tentative allotment has been made by 
the Secretary of War, I learned by investigation, as follows: 

Four hundred and seven thousand five hundred dollars to the 
Quartermaster General's office, of which one of the activities 
is the cemeterial branch. 

Two hundred and seventeen thousand dollars to the Director 
of Finance. Ý 

One hundred and sixteen thousand five hundred dollars to 
the office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

Seventy thousand dollars to the Surgeon General's office. 

And the remaining $338,300 has been tentatively allotted to 
the office of the Secretary of War, to the office of the Chief of 
Staff—including Military Information Division—to the office 
of the Director of Purchase, Sterage and Traffic, to the Inspector 
General's office, to the office of the Judge Advocate General, 
to the office of the Chief Signal Officer, to the office of the Chief 
of Engineers, to the Militia Bureau, to the office of the Chief 
of Coast Artillery, to the Chemical Warfare Service, to the 
Motor Transport Corps, to the office of the Director of Real 
Estate Service, and to the office of the Director of the Trans- 
portation Service, thus exhausting the entire amount of the 
appropriation. In this connection I may say that the allot- 
ment of $407,500 to the Quartermaster General's office—which 
is the maximum allotment, and reduction thereof may be neces- 
sitated by the imperative demands of other departments—has 
compelled and will immediately compel the discharge of 1,010 
clerks in the Quartermaster General’s office, and further reduc- 
tion may interfere seriously, in fact most seriously, with the 
functioning of the department. I may further say that the 
cemeterial division, in the District of Columbia, of the Quarter- 
master General's office, which includes the administration branch 
thereof, and the graves registration service, will be unable 
to receive a dollar of the $407,500, not only for the reasons 
assigned in the letter of the Secretary of War to Mr. Byrns, 
growing out of the legislative limitations, but because the 
total amount of $1,150,000 did not provide sufficient funds. Cer- 
tainly it could not be taken out of the $407,500 allotted to the 
Quartermaster General for his entire department, as his de- 
partment includes the general administrative division, general 
service division, cemeterial division, personnel division, re- 
mount service, purchase service, surplus property division, 
storage service, and with many subdivisions having direct 
charge of different activities. The cemeterial division has 
never received a dollar from the Quartermaster General's office, 
and the expenses heretofore of the cemeterial division were 
included in the estimate of $8,500,000 heretofore appropriated, 
and referred to in the report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, report No. 905. 

The Secretary of War, in his letter of April 30, states that in 
his estimate of $485,764.80 he has included three months of the 
current fiscal year— 
in order to provide 1 3 any question the auditor might raise as to 
the provision in the 8 executive, and judicial bill applying to 
disbursements prior to June 30, 1920. 5 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is again mistaken 
when he states that the increase contemplated in the amend- 
ment offered is for the purpose of increasing the number of 
clerks in the cemeterial division, either by the number of 80 
or to the force of 416, as he seemed to think. The present 
monthly pay roll of the cemeterial division is $32,384.32, and if 
that sum is multiplied by the 15 months included in the estimate 
by the War Department it will be found that it results in the 
exact sum of $485,764.80, as set forth by the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary, in order to provide a safe margin to care for 
contingencies and increased demands upon the cemeterial di- 
vision, suggests that a total amount not exceeding $500,000 be 
authorized for personal services in the division. Or, in other 
words, that the use of that sum for the purpose indicated be 
permitted out of the total appropriation of $30,000,000. 

Impartial investigation will show conclusively that, as now 
organized and if the work is to be conducted efficiently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately, the sum of $100,000 provided in the 
present bill under consideration will supply sufficient funds only 
for the period of three months, and that the failure to increase 
the amount to the sum of $500,000 as provided in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dickinson] will mean se- 
rious and disastrous delay in the work of segregating the Ameri- 
can dead in cemeteries in France and in returning to this country 
877 remains of the 52,000, as has been determined by the rela- 
tives. 

The necessity for the adoption of the amendment is further 
disclosed and emphasized by a communication, under date May 


7, 1920, from the Secretary of War to the gentleman from Mis- 
pour presenting the amendment, Mr. DICKINSON. It is as fol- 
ows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
= Washington, May 7, 1920. 
Hon. C. C. DICKINSON, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mr. DICKINSON: I am in receipt of your letter of the 3d 
instant and desire to express my hearty appreciation of the interest 
taken by yourself and Mr. Byrns in securing an amendment to the ap- 
propriation Disposition of remains,” ete., in the sundry civil bill, au- 

orizing the payment of the necessary clerical force to properly con- 
duct the graves registration service work in the District of Columbia. 
As you well understand, the maintenance of this foree is essential in 
the compilation of data which must be furnished the overseas or- 
ganization before they can pot with their duties of disinterring 
and s ing the remains of our soldier dead to their homes in the 
United States. 

It is unfortunate that the House ma Sty ley ee Committee deter- 
mined to limit the amount to be expended to $100,000. The pay roll 
for the authorized strength of the cemeterial division in the Searter- 


master General's office now amounts to $32,384.32 per month. It was 
estimated that ane limitation placed upon the amount to be expended 
for clerical hire should include the last quarter of the t fiscal 


curren 

year for the reason that the question has arisen as to whether if imme- 
diately passed the provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
bill prohibiting payment of clerical employees from the appropriation 
. ition of remains,” etc., might affect this period. The total sum, 
therefore, estimated as a charge against the appropriation Disposition 
of remains,“ ete., would be the pay roll for 15 months, amounting to 
$485,764.80. The committee was asked, if a limitation was deemed 
necessary, to pass it at $500,000, in order to leave a margin of safety 
for possible emergency, not with the intention, however, of necessarily 
expending this sum for clerical hire. 

The provision for clerical hire for the cemeterial division, as it now 
reads, considered in connection with the provision rela to pay of 
temporary employees in the District of Columbia, and that of No. 
8679 Revised Statutes, as amended by acts of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat., 
1257), and February 27, 1906 (34 Stat., 49), will, it is considered, abso- 
lately limit the sum that can be expended for said clerical hire to 
$100,000 from and after the date that pending sundry civil bill becomes 
a law to the end of the fiscal year 1921. This would be $100,000 for 
about 133 months, or $7,407.40 per month, a reduction of $24,976.92, 
or approximately 75 per cent per month. The effect of so drastic a 
reduction in an essential feature of this activity at this time certainly 
needs no argument to be understood. . 

I sincerely trust that the limit will be increased if not by amendment 
on the floor of the House, then by the Senate 5 Committee, 
as it would greatly retard the work and in the end increase the expense 
of the project should it me necessary to remove the clerical foree 
employed in this work out of the District of Columbia. 

gain thanking you for your interest in this matter and for the 
important assistance you have rendered, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, : 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


The letter refers to the legislative limitation which I have 
mentioned as limiting the sum to be expended in the cemeterial 
division for clerk hire to $100,000, and discloses in no uncer- 
tain terms the serious result which will be brought about, and 
delay the carrying on of the work of returning our soldier dead, 
The section of the statute referred to by the Secretary reads 
as follows: 


For contingent expenses; how apportioned: All appropriations made 
for contingent expenses or other general purposes, except appropria- 
tions made in fulfillment of contract obligations exp: y autho 
by law, or for objects authorized or uired by law, without reference 
to the ‘amounts annually appropriared therefor, shall, on or before the 
beginning of each year, so apportioned by monthly or other 
allotments as to prevent expenditures one portion of the year which 
may necessitate deficiency or additional appropriations to complete the 
service of the fiscal year for which said appropriations are made; and 
all such apportionments shall be adhered to and shall not be waived 

ed SERE upon the hap of some extraordinary emer- 
gency or unusual circumstance which could not be anticipated at the 
time of making such apportionment, but this provision shall not apply 
to the contingent appropriations of the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, and in case said apportionments are waived or modified as herein 
provided the same shall be waived or modified in writing by the head 
of such executive department or other Government establishment hav- 
ing control of the expenditure, and the reason therefor shall be fully 
set forth in each particular case and communicated to Congress in 
connection with estimates for any additional appropriations req 
on account thereof. Any person violating any provision of the sec- 
tion shall bé a removed from office and may also be punished 
by a fine of not less than $100 or by imprisonment for not less than 
a month. (Sec. 3679, R. S., as amended by acts of Mar. 3, 1905 (33 
Stat, 1257), and Feb. 27, 1906 (34 Stat., 49).) 


The proposed sum of $100,000, and as provided by. the bill 
unless the amendment is adopted, is grossly inadequate and in- 
sufficient. It is not a time to match dollars or indulge a false 
idea of economy, in fulfilling and discharging the solemn obliga- 
tion resting upon Congress—yes, upon the entire Nation—to re- 
turn to the wives and the mothers and fathers the bodies of 
their dear ones, of those who so freely and heroically gave their 
lives. 8 

The work of the cemeterial division is now progressing 
rapidly, efficiently, and, when the immense task before it is 
considered, economically. 

As supplying some of the information and detail of the work 
which is now being accomplished, I desire to direct attention 
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to a letter just received by me from the office of the Quarter- 
master General of the Army, and which is as follows: 


Hon. Wa. T. BLAND, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. BLAND; Referring to your telephonic conversation with 
Col. Jones of our cemeterial division late Saturday afternoon. 

The work of this division is progressing in a really 7 gratifying 
manner. Considering a total of 75,490 bodies to be cared for the nal 
data on 12,855 has completed and is ready for dispatch overseas, 
8,563 has actually been dispatched, and some 26,887 are in the process 
of ee 

hen we top to consider that 51,773 bodies are in the so-called zone 
of the armies, it will be seen that not only haye we completed Great 
Britain and some of the other smaller countries but we are well on the 
way toward the completion of the zone of the interior of France and 
are starting on the zone of the armies. To date we have sent out some 
10,392 requests to the nearest relatives for final confirmation of the 
shipping instructions, 

e following bodies have been returned to the United States: 


April EES OLAS LEI EE 
Waiting transport April 30. 


440 
650 
The return of bodies has been almost Sy dependent on the supply 


to our field forces overseas of caskets. To te the following caskets 
have been shipped overseas : 

COON as apn it bb co horned chek eee wep epee ewes 200 
bs ES gee Oe a ̃ ⅛ . ̃ ᷣ .. .... ̃ĩͤ . , , 773 
Te ER ES ES RE TRS 1, 532 
ptt | RYE Se Tae OL CE a ae ES Pe ee 3, 366 


It is thought that the above data is sufficient to illustrate the progress 
that is being made in this most important work. We are just about 
etting into our stride. The strike recently of the railroad employees 
as seriously delayed, first, the delivery of completed caskets ang. sec- 
ondly, and what is most important, the delivery of raw materials to the 


casket manufacturers. As a result, there have been delays, but which 
can not be attributed to this division or its field forces. 
the following deliveries of caskets : 


We asked for 


. 000 
PA PSS ROR EE DE Ee Ee T, 000, 
ner. 7, 500 
The situation at present, as refers to caskets, is somewhat as follows, 
probable deliveries : 
Way SHG) FUNC COCO see AA en be ha eee A 00 
T 


Thereafter, per month 
Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES C. PIERCE, 
Colonel, United States Army, Chief Cemeterial Division. 
By E. E. Davis, 
Executive Assistant. 

As the work of the cemeterial division is now thoroughly 
organized and under good headway, it would be disastrous 
indeed if the realization of the hopes of those who are anxiously 
and impatiently waiting for the return of their dead should be 
disappointed or blasted. It is unspeakable, it is unthinkable, 
and unbelievable that such a result should be brought about 
by a failure of Congress to make adequate appropriation. 

The casualties numbered approximately 79,000, of which 
75,490 have been accurately identified. There are in addition 
about 900 graves in which the remains have not yet been 
identified and concerning which careful investigation is being 
made, Of the remainder of the casualties the remains or the 
graves have not been located, and concerning these every source 
of information is being exhausted. When it is remembered 
that in the national cemeteries, 82 of which are in the United 
States and 1 in Mexico, the remains equaling 44 per cent have 
been unidentified, the work of the cemeterial division here and 
overseas is remarkable. Many of our boys fell in the dark 
forests of the Argonne and in the forests along the Meuse, in 
the battle fields extending hundreds of miles, beneath the awful 
din of explosives, in the craters of shell holes, and were buried 
beneath an avalanche of débris, midst the haste and struggle of 
battle, sometimes intermingled or brigaded with foreign troops, 
and the fact that the records of identification have been com- 
pleted to the extent already obtained is evidence of the im- 
portant and vitally necessary work which is being done by the 
cemeterial division. s 

The complex and intricate character of the work of segre- 
gating and identifying the American dead to remain in France 
and returning the dead to this country imposes a serious re- 
sponsibility, demanding thoroughness and accuracy; none must 
be lost or identity remain unascertained where human effort can 
avoid it. Sometimes the work relative to the identity of even 
one body imposes weeks and weeks and months of inquiry and 
investigation. Thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of letters of investigation and relating to other 
matters must be written and inquiries answered, and while mis- 
takes must occur, they must be avoided if humanly possible. 
The personnel of the cemeterial division must not be crippled; 
skilled and experienced employees must be retained, and the 
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organization of the division must continue, but can not do so 
unless funds are provided. 

The sum of $100,000 proposed in the bill is, under the facts, 
as they actually exist, patently insufficient. The $500,000 pro- 
vided in the amendment offered will safeguard and continue the 
work of the division, and I feel as the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Byrns] expressed himself, that I would prefer to ap- 
propriate too much rather than to appropriate less than is 
needed and thus refuse a sufficient amount. The sentiment 
which demands the return of the dead is one that can not be 
denied. I realize that considerable propaganda has been sent 
abroad to induce consent that the dead be left to rest in the 
land in which they died, but no propaganda, no logic, if it ex- 
isted, no cold reasoning, if it could be made, can answer the 
demand of the mothers, the wives, the fathers, that their dead 
be returned to them; and if, by so doing, we can indulge their 
sentiment, if we can lessen their grief, assuage their sorrow, 
and can permit their loved ones to rest near them, it is our duty 
and our solemn obligation so to do. 

ition has arisen here under the claim of economy, under 
the claim that it will afford employment to clerks. The gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MoNpELL] has declared that an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 was made to the War Department, and 
that it was at least a million too much, but when the real facts 
are considered, as I have frankly and fairly attempted to out- 
line them, his position is wholly untenable. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] has objected 
to the amendment because he claims that we are appropriating 
money that is earned by sweat and toil, and paid by the tax- 
payer, and I venture the assertion that there is not a taxpayer, 
with a soul and a heart, and who possesses gratitude and pa- 
triotism, who would object to this amendment, if conversant 
with the facts as they actually exist. 

I do not believe and can not believe that the majority party 
will prevent the passage of this amendment. The men who sup- 
port this amendment have never given a thought to the question 
of supplying some one with a job, except to the extent that that 
some one may be necessary to accomplish the purposes for which 
the $30,000,000 has been appropriated—return their dead to the 
sorrowing ones, to whom we must discharge our solemn obliga- 
tion. I hope the chairman of the Appropriations Committee will 
withdraw his opposition to the amendment. 

When the head of a great department assumes the responsi- 
bility and writes a letter, as did the Secretary of War to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens], a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and a former chairman thereof, and over 
his signature makes the statement, a serious and solemn state- 
ment, because it relates to a serious and solemn matter, I am 
not willing to discount that statement upon the mere declaration 
of any man on the floor of this House that sufficient appro- 
priation has heretofore been made. 

The truth of the matter is that the statement of the Secre- 
tary of War is fully and absolutely supported by the facts, 
and to deny his request and to refuse to supply sufficient funds, 
as will be provided by the amendment offered, is to deny to the 
mothers, wives, and fathers, and other close relatives, the 
right, when they have so elected, to have return made of the 
bodies of their loved ones, and at the earliest possible, practi- 
cable moment. The work should be carried on without delay. 
It has been delayed to an extent by the inability to secure 
caskets in sufficient number. The Secretary of War has de- 
clared that if necessary he would requisition ships for trans- 
port purposes. 

The work of supplying final data, as has been disclosed, has 
been completed in South England, North England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and some of the smaller countries, and the work 
is nearly completed for the zone of interior France and is now 
being carried on for the zone of the armies. 

To defeat the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
means delay that can well be, and should be, avoided, and is 
the assumption of a responsibility which no man should be 
willing to shoulder in the face of the insistence and the prayers 
of those who are demanding the return of their dead. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I do not want 
to talk any longer. I regret that my friend and colleague from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] should have made any personal reference. 
It was not a pleasant matter for me. After keeping posted on 
the data before the Committee on Appropriations and the final 
action of the committee, I concluded to move this amendment. 
I haye not the same feeling toward public officials that my 
friend from Indiana has. I have felt that there should not 
have been so much delay and that this Government should 
earlier have made a more positive demand upon French au- 
thorities, and should have reached an agreement earlier. I 
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thought there would not be any obstacle in this House, where 
the representatives of the people are, and that when the agree- 
ment had been reached between the foreign Government of 
France and the Secretary of State and the War Department, 
then I regarded it as a settled matter. The estimate is made 
and it has been agreed to by the War Department and accepted 
by the Appropriations Committee, and they make an addi- 
tional estimate in which they state that a certain portion of 
this is necessary for the work to be done here by the personnel 
in the district, and that ought to have been accepted—not one 
dollar more of added appropriation, but as you have limited it, 
you allow only $1 out of $300 of the estimated cost, while $1 
1955 of $60 will be needed for this necessary work in Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman says that there is not 
an appropriation of a single dollar more if we allow his amend- 
ment, but it takes away from the appropriation of $21,000,000 
just that much money intended to bring these bodies back. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. But we will save it all out of 
the work to be done here, to carry it on. You can save the entire 
$30,000,000 for all purposes relating to the care of their graves 
and the return of those to be brought back by throwing a monkey 
wrench into it and saying that we appropriate the money in this 
bill, but will not permit its use, and will not give this force here, 
this necessary and directing force, opportunity to direct them in 
every detail, so that mistakes may not be made, and furnish 
all necessary data. This is necessary to be done. You seek to 
cripple the head of the work—the directing agency. 

You rely upon the War Department for its full estimate, and 
then you criticize them. I do not believe that those men are 
less honest or less sincere than the representatives of the people 
here. The wrong about to be done is to be done by this body, if 
there is any wrong about to be done. They say that this work 
can not be carried on unless you permit them to use enough of 
it in order to communicate with all sections of the world where 
these bodies are, and give their directions. They have given, 
you the estimates. If you fail to increase this as I have asked, 
tien you have delayed it, I fear, for another fiscal year. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Or possibly if you fail to permit this necessary amendment, 
it may be taken and understood by the War Department as an 
instruction by Congress not to carry out the positive and solemn 
agreement made to the relatives of the soldier dead buried in 
France, or to further delay the bringing them back to this 
country. There should be no partisanship in this matter, nor 
unjust criticism. It is too sacred a matter to invite or cause 
partisan discussion or party differences. I desire to impugn no 
man’s motive, but I hope you may lay aside your prejudices 
and permit this work to be done. In further explanation of this 
important matter I desire to insert here under the leave given 
me a letter from the Secretary of War of May 7, and inclosed 
extracts from acts referred to in said letter, all relative to this 
matter. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 7, 1920. 
Hon, C. C. DICKINSON, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dran Mr. DICKINSON: I am in receipt of your letter of the 3d 
instant and desire to express my hearty appreciation of the interest 
taken by yourself and Mr. BYRNES in securing an amendment to the 
appropriation, “ Disposition of remains,” etc., in the sundry civil bill 
authorizing the payment of the necessary clerical force to properly con- 
duct the arasia registration service work in the District of Columbia. 
As you well understand, the maintenance of this force is essential in the 
compilation of data which must be furnished the overseas or, tion 
before they can proceed with their duties of disinterring and shipping 
the remains of our soldier dead to their homes in the United States. 

It is unfortunate that the House nen beget Committee deter- 
mined to limit the amount to be expended to $100,000. The pay roll 
for the authorized strength of the cemeterial division in the Quarter- 
master General's office now amounts to $32,584.32 per month. It was 
estimated that any Limitation placed upon the amount to be expended 
for clerical hire should include the last quarter of the current fiscal 
year for the reason that the question has arisen as to whether if imme- 
diately passed the provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
bill prohibiting payment of clerical employees from the appropriation 
“Disposition of remains,” etc, might affect this period. The total 
sum, therefore, estimated as a charge against the appropriation, “ Dis- 
position of remains,” etc., would be the pay roll for 15 months amount- 
ng to $485,764.80. The committee was asked, if a limitation was 
deemed necessary, to pass it at $500,000 in order to leave a margin of 
safety for possible emergency, not with the intention, however, of neces- 
sarily expending this sum for clerical hire. 

The provision for clerical hire for the cemeterial division, as it 
now reads, considered in connection with the provision relating to pay 
of temporary employees in the District of Columbia, and that of Re- 
vised Statutes 8679, as amended by acts of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat., 
1257), and February 27, 1906 (34 Stat., 49), will, it is considered, 
absolutely limit the sum that can be expended for said clerical hire to 

00,000 from and after the date that the nding sundry ciyil bill 

mes a law, to the end of the fiscal year 1921. is would be $100,- 
000 for about 133 months, or $7,407.40 per month, a reduction of 
24,976.92, or appro: tely 75 per cent per month. The effect of a 
rastic reduction in an essential feature of this activity at this time 
certainly needs no argument to be understood, 


I sincerely trust that the limit will be increased, if not by amendment 
on the floor of the House, then by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as it would greatly retard the work, and in the end increase the 
expense of the project, should it become necessary to remove the-clerical 
force employed in this work out of the District of Columbia. : 

Again king you for your interest in this matter and for the 
important assistance you have rendered, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER. 


[Extract from an act making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
ve, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes.] 

Provided further, That appropriations contained in any other act for 
the fiscal year 192i shall not be used for the payment of civilian per- 
sonnel in the bureaus or offices of the War Department in the District 
of Columbia except such as mney be autho by this act or as may 
be large mare or the Army ar College and Office of the Chief of 
Staff in the Army appropria ion act and the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortifications in the fortification appropriation act. 


For contingent expenses; bow apportioned : All appropriations made 
for contingent expenses or other general urposes, except appropria- 
tions made in fulfillment of contract obligations expressly authorized by 
law or for objects required or authorized by law without reference to 
the amounts annually appropriated therefor, shall, on or before the 
beginning of each fiscal year, be so apportioned by monthly or other 
allotments as to prevent expenditures in one portion of the year which 
may necessitate deficiency or additional appropriations to complete the 
service of the fiscal year for which said appropriations are made; and 
all such apportionments shall be adhered to and shall not be waived 
or modifi except upon the 3 of some extraordinary emer- 

ney or unusual circumstance which could not be anticipated at the 

ime of making such apportionment, but this provision shall not apply 

to the contingent appropriations of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in case said apportionments are waived or modified as 
herein provided the same shall be waived or modified in writing by. 
the head of such executive department or other Government estab- 
lishment having control of the expenditure, and the reasons therefor 
shall be fully set forth in each rticular case and communicated to 
Congress in connection with es tes for any additional appropria- 
tions required on account thereof. Any person violating any provi- 
sions of the section shall be summarily removed from office and may 
also be punished by a fine of not less than $100 or by imprisonment 
for not less than one month. Sec. 3679, R. S., as amended by acts 
of Mar. 3, 1905 (33 Stat., 1257), and Feb. 27, 1906 (34 Stat., 49). 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with anyone 
who lost a loved one in the late war. I can well understand 
the desire of those who have near and dear ones buried in 
France to have the remains brought back to the land of their 
birth that they may rest under the banner for which they 
fought and died, but we must not be actuated in matters of 
this sort by the dictates of our hearts alone, because we must 
not lose sight of the fact that, after all, it is the people's 
money that we are appropriating, money that is being wrung 
out of the taxpayers by every conceivable means, money that 
is earned by sweat and toil. It is my understanding that no 
hearings were held upon this particular feature of the bill by 
the Committee on Appropriations, and, therefore, if we are to 
legislate at this time upon this matter we must do so blindly 
and be guided altogether by sentiment rather than by cold 
facts. There is not a man on the floor of this House who would 
refuse to give every dollar necessary to carry on the work 
which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON] has in 
mind. ; 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is my friend from Minnesota prepared 
to state to the House that the appropriation out of this $31,000,- 
000 asked for by the gentleman from Missouri is not necessary ? 
Is the gentleman prepared to state that it is not necessary to 
carry on the work of bringing those bodies back home? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will ask the gentleman a question. 
he prepared to state that it is necessary? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Iam not on the witness stand. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman not think, in 
respect to a matter of this sort, if there is any doubt, the doubt 
ought to be resolved in favor of the appropriation? Can he 
bring himself, alluding to his observation a moment ago, to 
decide such a matter “upon the cold facts“? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman in favor of spending 
money lavishly when he does not know that such money is 
actually needed? Has not the time come for this Congress to 
legislate on facts rather than on sentiment? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have sat here and witnessed the 
most lavish appropriations for all sorts of things, and when a 
grief-stricken father stands before us, after haying made all 
of the investigation that he finds possible, and pleads for this 
money to provide for the return of the bodies of the soldiers, I, 
for one, propose to heed his plea and yote for the appropria- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman that there is 
absolutely nothing to show that this money is necessary. 


Is 
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The figures of the Committee on Appro- 
priations show that a sufficient appropriation has been made 
to carry this work on, and if you gentlemen feel that you can 
spend this money which belongs to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try when it has not been proven that it is necessary, of course 
the responsibility must be yours. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The Secretary of War made his estimate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL] is recognized for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be no limit 
to the length that some people will go in their endeavor to 
preserve the jobs of certain superfluous and unnecessary em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. [Applause.] We have 
now reached a point when the sacred name of our heroic dead 
is being invoked for the purpose of holding swivel-chair artists 
in their jobs. We gave the War Department $3,000,000 for 
temporary clerks. It is at least a million dollars too much 
[applause], at least a million dollars more than is necessary, 
and yet it is the best that we can do in the face of the ever- 
lastingly continuous insistence of the administration that these 
superfluous employees shall be retained. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON], by reason of his own very great 
loss, with which we all sympathize, is naturally susceptible to 
the claims of those who are endeavoring to keep the public 
pay rolls padded in the name of a sacred and patriotic pur- 


pose—— 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit 
me just a moment—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. I do not think the gentleman 
ought to make that statement. Nobody asked me to introduce 
anything of this kind and I am not influenced. My name 
ought not to be brought into this, and please keep my name 
out of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. We sympathize with the gentleman’s inter- 
est in all this sort of thing and we sympathize with his very 
great loss, but I do not think that the American people would 
be very much pleased if they heard that we had taken from the 
appropriations for the return of our heroic dead, intended and 
purposed to bring about the return of their bodies, a half mil- 
lion dollars to give to clerks in large, comfortable, well-venti- 
lated offices here in Washington, working seven hours a day in 
a very leisurely way beneath fans in constant motion to keep 
the temperature: just what it ought to be for those people 
during the period of their service. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Speaking of the seven-hour-a-day period, I 
recall that the gentleman led the fight to preserve that, and I 
saw one of the most beautiful bouquets I ever saw in the lobby 
of the House presented to the gentleman from Wyoming by 
Government clerks. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know that that has anything to 
do with the question now before us. The fact remains that 
gentlemen are proposing to take from the appropriation made 
for the purpose of bringing back the remains of the soldier 
boys an additional $400,000 to furnish jobs here in Washington 
for clerks who are not needed. No one who is at all familiar 
with this fact, who has investigated carefully 

Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not the time to yield—can believe 
that any such number of clerks are needed for this service. It 
is just another attempt, and a reprehensible attempt, in the name 
of a great obligation on the part of the American people, to keep 
superfluous clerks attached to the public pay roll. [Applause.] 

The . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two gentlemen are present, 
not a quorum, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Butler Crowther Doremus 
Ayes Cantri Cullen Drane 
Bacharach Caraway Curry, Calif. Dupré 
Bankhead Carew Davey Dyer 
Benson Casey Davis, Tenn. Echols 
Blackmon Christopherson Dempsey Edmonds 
Bland, Ind. Clark, Fla. Denison Elisworth 
Bowers Cleary Dent Elston 
Brinson Cooper Dewalt Emerson 
Brumbaugh Costello Donovan Esch 
Burke Cramton ling Ferris 


uul 
Kelly, Pa. 0 Slem 

Garland Kendall O'Connell Smal 
Goldfogle Kennedy, Iowa Olney Smith, III 
— ba Kennedy, R. I. Pell Smith, N. Y. 
Go Kettner Peters Snell 
G Pa. Kiess Snyder 
Greene, Vt. Kitchin Radcliffe St 
Griest Kreider Rainey, Ala. St 
Hamill Langley Ramsey Stephens, Miss. 
Hamilton rd Rayburn Ohio 
Harrison Keavis Rtiness 
Hastings Lee, Ga. Reber Strong, Pa. 
he — Lesher Rhodes Sullivan 
Hayden Little lordan Summers, Wash. 
Hays Lonergan Robinson, N.C, ‘Taylor, Tenn, 
Heflin Longworth Rodenberg Temple 
Hernandez Lufkin Rose Tillman 
Hersman MeCulloch Rowan nk 
Hill McFadden Rucker Upshaw 
Houghton McKenzie Sabath Vaile 
Howard McKinley Sanders, Ind. Vare 
berg Maher Sanders, Ves 

Hutchinso Mann, S. C. Sanders, N. Y, Voigt 
Johnson, S. Dak. Mansfield Scott Ward 
Johnson; Wash, Mason Scully Wheeler 
Johnston, N. Y. Mays Sears Williams 
Jones, Pa. Mead Sells Wilson, Pa. 
Jones, Tex, Merritt Shreve Yates 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill H. R. 13870, the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill, finding itself without a quorum, 
under the rule he caused the roll to be called, whereupon 259 
Members answered to their names, a quorum, and he presented 
herewith the list of absentees to be entered upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate upon this section be extended for a further 
period of five minutes. Mr. Chairman, I do this because this 
is a very vital matter, one on which the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has had some information, and no member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has spoken upon the subject, and the 
only speech that remains 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa objects. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York: is not 
recognized for that purpose. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is always in order 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated the question. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri Mr. 
DICKINSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman demands a division. 

Mr. CALDWELL. May we have the amendment reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be again re- 
ported. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 87, noes 109. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Carpwett and Mr. Goon took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 80. noes 
118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Page 53, line 24, 
2400 DOD the figures “ $100,000” and insert in lieu ‘thereof the figures 


Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
speak on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that debate has been 
closed on the paragraph and amendments thereto by order of 
the committee. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr; DICKINSON of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to 
speak on the amendment., 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. Chairman, it does not need 
any unanimous consent for a man to speak for five minutes on 
an amendment, 
The CHAIRMAN. 
and all amendments thereto by the order of the committee, by 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


The debate was closed on the paragraph 


unanimous consent. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: A 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dickinson of Missouri: Page 53, line 24, 
after the word “ exceeding,” strike out the figures “ $100,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $300,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Division, Mr, Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment 
pending at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKxown: Page 53, line 20, after the 
word “ cemeteries,” insert “ and for paying storage costs and expenses 
for returning the effects of deceased soldiers and enlisted men.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not think it is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes; it is. The item in the bill provides for 
the bringing back of the remains and not bringing back the 
effects. It is not germane to the proposition. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will state to the gentleman that it does not 
increase the appropriation any, and it permits them to pay 
these expenses. These families and relatives of the deceased 
have to pay these storage charges that have accumulated over 
in Paris. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the language asked for by the War 
Department. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not care for that. 

Mr. GOOD. And they have an appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman from Illinois asks for the 
regular order. I was presenting a point of order. The point 
of order is made that this is an appropriation to bring back the 
bodies of deceased officers and soldiers. That is true. But this 
provision in the amendment is to bring back the effects also, and 
I do not think the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. GOOD. That is all provided for in the Army bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They are not paying it. They are charging 
Sint people up with these expenses, and I have introduced 
a bill—— 

Mr. GOOD. If that is the case, there is no authority for it, 
and that clearly establishes the provision. The point I am 
making is that the gentleman’s amendment would be subject 
to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The para- 
graph under consideration appears to provide for the prepara- 
tion, return, and transportation of the bodies of service men 
who died abroad. There appears to be no provision in the para- 
graph which relates either to the storage of or expenses for 
returning the effects of the deceased officers and enlisted men. 
The Chair thinks the amendment of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is not germane to the paragraph, and therefore sustains 
the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Confederate Mound, Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago: For care, protec- 
tion, and maintenance of the plat of ground known as “ Confederate 
Mound ” in Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago, $500. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moyes to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I asked, a few moments 
ago, unanimous consent in order that I might call the attention 
of the House to what the amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dickinson] really was. It seems that this body 
has just divided purely upon political grounds, when the ques- 
tion at issue 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would state that the Chair does 
not think the gentleman has proceeded far enough to enable 
the Chair to judge of that. 

Mr, CALDWELL. This issue is one away above the question 
of partisan politics. It is a question of humanity, just as the 
provision that has been read by the Clerk here is a question of 
humanity. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON], it 
so happened, lost a boy in battle in the great World War, and 
his remains now lie buried 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking to the paragraph under considera- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is not 
speaking to the paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph under con- 
sideration has a clause in it, “For the care of the Oakwood 
Cemetery at Chicago,” and it is expected that a number of 
bodies that are brought across from the other side will be 
buried in that cemetery, and I was trying to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that our honored colleague, who has 
served for many years in the Congress of the United States 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to the motion—the motion to 
strike out the“ $500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is, of course, not to be 
expected that men who would put through a gag resolution, 
such as was put through here a few minutes ago, would submit 
to the placing in the Recorp of a statement of just what had 
been done, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the gentleman is 
not speaking te his motion, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chait sustains the point of order, 
The gentleman from New York will take his seat. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I moved to strike out the figures “$500,” 
and I desire to speak to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not speaking to it. A 
point of order has been made, and the Chair sustains the point 
of order, and the gentleman from New York will take his seat. 

Mr. CALDWELL. AU right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. ! 

The Clerk read as follows: l 

For care, protection, and maintenance of Confederate Stockade Ceme- 
tery, Johnstons Island, in Sandusky Bay, Ohio, $350. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in 
line 13, page 54, the figures “ $350.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Canowstn: Page 54, line 13, strike out 
the figures “ $350." 

Mr. CALDWELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have moved to 
strike out the figures “ $350,” because a few moments ago, when 
I was acting as a teller in this House on the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dick1Nson], I noticed that there 
was not a single Republican in this House that voted for that 
amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to his motion. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Now, I propose to give the Republicans 
the opportunity at this time to go a little bit further in the 
matter of partisanship and strike out the “ $350.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I am proceeding in order, and I propose 
now to give the Republicans a chance to strike out “$350” for 
the care of another cemetery, when they a few minutes ago 
voted solidly, to a man, against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. There was but one 
Democrat who voted against that amendment, and I do not be- 
lieve that this question of the care of soldier dead is one upon 
which this House should divide upon partisan lines. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] It is a scandal; it is an outrage; and 
it is a shame. Mr. Chairman, I move to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
motion. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I have withdrawn the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to the gentleman withdrawing it, 
because I want to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment can not be withdrawn if 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


there is objection. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Ilinois. > 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York is trying to make it appear that the Republicans of the 
House voted against the care of some cemetery. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not in order. If a Democrat can not talk 
upon this issue, surely a Republican has no right to. They 
have no right to live, anyhow! [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will admonish the gentleman 
from Illinois to proceed in order, 

Mr. MADDEN. I will do that. I am opposed to striking out 
the figures “$350,” proposed to be stricken out by the gentle- 
man from New York, because I believe that the Confederate 
cemetery should be cared for, and the gentleman wants it 
stricken out because he thinks the cemetery ought not te be 
cared for. 5 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri had proposed to care for a cemetery, I would have been 
for his motion; but what did it provide for? It provided that 
$500,000 should be expended out of the appropriation for the 
removal of remains of ex-service men who died in France and 
that the money be expended in order that they might be able 
to keep a lot of Democrats on the pay roll. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Illinois is not in order, and I demand 
that the official reporters do not take down what he is saying. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from New York does not 
want this cemetery ‘cared for, because he has moved to strike 
out the appropriation for the care of it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is not in order, and I demand that the 
Republican Chairman of this committee comply with the rules 
of this House and rule that the gentleman is not in order. It 
was only a little while ago that this House was treated to an 
exhibition of gag rule and partisanship, when the Republican 
Chairman ordered me to take my seat, and I demand that the 
Chair rule on the point of order I have made, that the gentle- 
man from Illinois is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Illinois will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
man 

Mr. MADDEN. I propose to proceed in order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. When I was ruled out of order the Chair- 
man ordered me to take my seat. Now I demand that the Chair 
enforce the same rule against a Republican that he enforced 
against a Democrat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 
Chair desires—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, CANNON. When a gentleman is proceeding to yell out 
of order, and all that kind of thing, is it not the duty of the 
Chair to instruct the offtcial reporters not to insert it in the 
RECORD? X 

Mr. CALDWELL. Ah—— 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, the gentleman says “Ah.” 
making a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will be in order, and the Chair 
will make a statement. The Chair permitted the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CALDWELL] to proceed until it was clearly 
demonstrated that his remarks were not in order. Although 
the point of order was made that his remarks were not in order, 
the Chair permitted him to proceed, and admonished him to 
proceed in order, until it was clearly demonstrated that the 
gentleman’s remarks were not in order, and the Chair was fol- 
lowing exactly the same procedure in the case of the gentleman 
from Illinois. If the gentleman from Illinois transgresses the 
rule and proceeds out of order, the Chair will sustain the point 
of order and direct the gentleman from Illinois to take his seat. 
The gentleman from Illinois will proceed in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, when the 
gentleman from New York interrupted me, that he seems to be 
very solicitous about saving $350, which is about to be appro- 
priated for the care of a cemetery in which some of the Con- 
federate dead are buried, whereas he was not at all solicitous 
about an appropriation of $500,000 for the purpose of keeping 
a lot of clerks on the pay roll, which was to be taken out 
of the money proposed to be used for the return of the soldier 


dead. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not in order, and I demand that the Chair 
rule on my point of order. 


Yes; but a point of order, Mr. Chair- 


The 


I am 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Ainon is in order. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed 

order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was only illustrating, Mr. Chairman. Now, 


on the contrary, I am in favor of appropriating $350 or 
any other sum necessary for the care of a cemetery, but at the 
same time I am in favor of saving $500,000 or any other un- 
necessary sum, and my interest is in the public service and not 
in padding the Government pay roll with unnecessary employees 
in order that a few Democrats who are not needed may be able 
to retain their positions on the pay roll. 0 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all I desire to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, 

Mr. CALDWELL. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Monuments or tablets in Cuba and China: For repairs and preserva- 
tion of monuments, tablets, roads, fences, etc., ma and constructed 
by the United States in Cuba and to mark the places where 
American soldiers fell, $1,000, 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the soldiers’ bonus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
soldiers’ bonus. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gettysburg National Military Park: For continuing the establish- 
ment of the park; acquisition of lands, surveys, and maps; construct- 
ing, improving, and maintaining avenues, roads, and bridges thereon; 
fences and tes; marking the lines of battle with tablets and guns 
each tablet bearing a brief legend giving historic facts and com 
without censure and without praise; preserving the features of the 


battle field and the monuments thereon; compensation of civilian com- 
missioner, clerical and other services, expenses, and labor; purehase 


and preparation of tablets and F poe carriages and placing them in 
position; maintenance, repair, and operation of a motor-propelled pas- 
oy is aad vehicle, and all other expenses incident to the fo E. 
$65, 


Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I am very 
much in favor of the item of $65,000 carried in this bill for 
maintenance and improvements on the Gettysburg National 
Park, especially because it is in my district. Gettysburg is a 
sacred place in the hearts and memories of thousands of hoary 
veterans who wore the blue and the gray, and no battle field 
in the whole world is more widely known for its history, fine 
monuments, beautiful scenery, and good roads. It is a mecca 
for a hundred thousand tourists each year from every State 
and every land. Before our States took up the building of good 
roads Gettysburg had them. In 1895 the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ceded to the United States 14 miles of road 
within the Gettysburg Park, but a gap three-fourths of a mile 
long in the Taneytown Road still remains unimproved. It is 
in the direct road leading to Round Top and Little Round Top, 
two important points of interest visited by all strangers, and for 
nine months of the year is practically impassable. Efforts have 
been made in previous Congresses to secure appropriation for 
this very much needed improvement, but each time in vain. I 
also presented the appeals of Col. J. P. Nicholson, chairman 
of Gettysburg National Park Commission, and citizens of Get- 
tysburg, also the indorsement of the Secretary of War, to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I would now like to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether any amount is included in this appropriation for that 
purpose? 

Mr. GOOD. The appropriation is $15,000 more than for the 
current year, and in granting that the committee took into 
consideration that it was necessary to macadamize this small 
stretch of road. It is ample for that purpose, and it is included 
in this appropriation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shiloh National Military Park: For continuing the establishment of 
the park; compensation of civilian commissioner; secretary and super- 
intendent; clerical and -other services; labor; historical tablets; maps 
and surveys; roads; purchase and transportation of supplies, im 
ments, and materials; foundations for monuments; office and other 


necessary ses, including maintenance, reper and operation of a 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, $25,435. 


r 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 56, lines 23 and 24, strike out the word “civilian commis- 
sioner,” and on page 57, line 3, strike out the sum 525,433 and 
insert in lieu thereof the sum of 522,435.“ 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, since this bill was acted upon by 
the committee the only civilian commissioner of this park has 
died, and therefore the words “ civilian commissioner” should 
be elminated and $3,000 of the amount appropriated should be 
eliminated. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Nothin; 


forcing o the speed of motor vehicles in 
District of Goin 


9 March 3 o interfere with = ex- 
usive charge and control heretofore piven teed to the Chief of Engi- 
the park system of the District of Columbia, —— he is 


hereby authorized and empowered to make and enforce all —— 


for the control of vehicles and traffic, and limiting the s reof 
on. roads, highways, and bridges within the L hae grounds in ‘the —.— 
trict of Columbia, under his control, subject to the penalties 18 in 

in the act entitled “An act regulating e speed of automob: 25 sine 
District. of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved June 29. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent mar in 
line 7, page 59, the spelling of the word Columbia” may be 
corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Executive Mansion; For ordina: care, repair, and refurnishing of 
Executive jon, and for pur , maintenance, and driving of 
horses and vehicles for official purposes, to be expended by contract or 
otherwise, as the President may determine, $45,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
amount of $45,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 62, Iine 16, strike out $45,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am one Democrat who be- 
lieves that when it is proper to make a certain retrenchment in 
the affairs of our Government, controlled either by Democrats 
or Republicans, it is the duty of Congress to require that 
retrenchment. 

I want to call attention to some of these extravagant items 
for our respective departments, Executive Mansion—the White 
House and grounds—that has been going on every year in this 
sundry civil bill without let or hindrance, without anyone say- 
ing yea or nay, but passing them on. 

Let us compare the various items in this bill with the items 
passed in the last sundry civil bill, and you will then ascertain 
that all of these items are annual appropriations, paid out and 
expended each year: 

Passed in the last sundry civil bill for fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
Improvement of grounds, etc__.___-__-______________________. $5, 
Bmployment ef exgineer—_—_ ee 2, 
Machinery,” tools) eten- e 
Care, repair mansion, etc___________ 
Fuel, mansion and greenhouses 
Care and maintenance of greenhouses 


Repair to POD NC S — erent 
Reconstructing one greenhouse _....._-__--_-___-____ e 
Traveling expenses. of President. —~~-_.__-..-______.-_.. 25. 


„Negele; 
88882888285 


eee r See 
Lighting grounds, watchmen lodges, offices, and greenhouses, 


Contained in present sundry 9 bill for fiscal year ending June 0, 


Improvement of grounds, . $5, 
Biolog ment Ce et A a AR a 


ng one’ Fender niaaa 
Traveling expenses of President 


Lighting mansion, ete__._____ ! ii Sty Oe 
e grounds, watchmen Todges, | offices, and greenhouses, 24 900 
Heating offices, watchmen ST 6. 500 


Now, Mr. Chairman, is it necessary to spend all of the above 
each and every year? Is it necessary to spend $4,000 every 
year for reconstructing one greenhouse? Is it absolutely neces- 
sary to spend from $40,000 to $45,000 each and every year for 
care and maintenance of this White House building alone? I 
say that it is ridiculous. None of this $45,000 goes to pay the 
horde of servants, guards, and watchmen. They are all paid 
out of other appropriations. No citizen ever has his private 
residence painted and gone over every year, no matter how rich 
he is, or how much unneeded money he has to spend. Eight 
thousand dollars for fuel each year is ridiculous. Nine thou- 
sand dollars for care of greenhouses each year is ridiculous. 
Eight thousand six hundred dollars for lighting mansion each 
year is ridiculous. We ought to wake up and stop some of this 


extravagance. It is our extravagance, after all, and we can 
not charge it up to anybody but Congress, and we are each and 
all of us guilty if we permit it to continue. 

For drainage back of the iron fence at the north front of the 
Executive Mansion grounds $1,500. That, however, was not 
in the last year’s sundry civil bill, but to offset this item there 
Was an appropriation in the last sundry civil bill of $1,000 for 
a new roof on the storehouse in the White House propagating 
gardens. Committee after committee has been copying these 
Same extravagant items of appropriation into the sundry eivil 
bill for years and years and it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman realize that in 
items of this sort relating to the Executive Mansion, the home 
of the President, the committee can not inquire quite so closely 
as it might in some other cases? It seems to me we must take 
the word of the persons in charge. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it ts not the present Demoeratic Presi- 
dent who is asking for this money. He has no idea these items 
are in this bill. All of these items have been carried here each 
year in the sundry civil appropriation bill for each of your 
Republican Presidents, and the trouble of it all is that you do 
not stop to inquire into the necessity of the items, but beeause a 
Republican President occupied the White House you appropri- 
ated, and the money was spent, and you can not get out of the 
habit and can not stop these appropriations. 

Mr. MONDELL. But they were never quite so large. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a custom and a usage that has been 
indulged in here by the committee year after year. I do not 
know but that the committee has too many other things to do 
on the outside and that they have not time to loek into these 
items of public business. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the sums were never quite so large as 
they have been lately. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, they have been just about the same size 
every single year, and if the distinguished gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MonbELtr] will take time from his office on polit- 
ical matters to look into the other sundry civil bills, he will find 
that they are almost exactly in the same amount each year. I do 
not care whether the committee feels that it can not inquire into 
it or.not, I am one Democrat who stands in this House and says 
that if these items are too large and are extravagantly unneces- 
sary, even if there is a Democratic President in the White 
House, the people of America and the President, who know they 
have got to economize, do not want this extravagance kept up 
here in the city of Washington year after year. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. On the last item of these, what has the gentle- 
man to say—lI refer to the $25,000 item for traveling expenses 
of the President, to be expended only upon his certificate? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to see that $25,000 item cut out of 
this bill. That is too much annual money for traveling ex- 


penses, 
ee MILLER. Will the gentleman move that that be stricken 
ou 

Mr. BLANTON. I will, if the gentleman will stand with 
me and help vote it out. 

Mr. MILLER. I will stand right with the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our distinguished President does not have 
to spend any such sum for traveling. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], I think the 
gentleman from Texas should make the matter clear that 
there has been no increase in that item in recent years. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it has been carried bere year after 
year, and the committee just blindly follows the old custom of 
putting these items back in the bill. I dare say there is not a 
person from the White House who has ever asked for one of 
these items. It is just keeping up this old Republican custom 
for the last 25 years. But the money is expended and goes 
each year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the gentleman realize that the high 
cost of living affects the White House and the surroundings 
the same as it does other people? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, we pay the President of the United 
States $75,000, and that is some money for a democratic Re- 
public to pay, and we make him every kind of a liberal allow- 
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ance for the necessities of the White House. I want to say to 
you that $45,000 a year is too much money for the ordinary 
care and repair of the White House. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman understand that there are 
80 rooms in the Executive Mansion, and that this takes care 
of the rooms, the mechanical care of the building, and the 
furnishing of the buildings, the repainting, the redecorating 
of the rooms, and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want the distinguished gentleman from 
Towa to go back to his State and ask his people whether these 
thousands and thousands of dollars that have been carried in 
-the sundry civil appropriation bill under this heading for 
years and years represent what they want to expend in a 
Republic for such items, 

Mr. GOOD. I do not believe there is a man in my State 
who is opposed to that appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we ought to practice economy 
from the President’s White House down to our own homes, be- 
cause we have got to do it if we ever get this Republic out of 
debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the plea for economy on the part of the 
active member of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and I agree that there is need for economy ; 
but I believe that the American people are interested in seeing 
to it that the Executive Mansion and the surrounding grounds 
are kept in the best of order. I think they are willing that 
sufficient money should be expended in order that the President 
and his family, both his private family and the official family, 
may live and have every necessary comfort and convenience. 
In the care that is bestowed upon this part of the District we 
have to contend with the increases in the cost of labor and 
material, the same as we do to other sections of the District. 

I think the increases in these items because of that may have 
been very considerable, but I believe that the people who come 
to Washington want to see the Executive Mansion and grounds 
kept up in proper order and in splendid condition. Of course, 
they are interested in that. They are so interested in it, I will 
say, that at times they see to it that different people occupy 
that Executive Mansion, and I think their interest is so in- 
tense and sufficiently deep that at the next available opportunity 
they will see to it that there will be another occupant after the 
4th of March of next year [applause on the Republican side}, 
and I trust the gentleman will not seek to eliminate these ap- 
propriations so that in case there should be a different occu- 
pant at the expiration of the term of the present one we should 
have to bring in a deficiency in order to tidy up the place and 
keep it up to the standard that has heretofore been maintained 
during all these years. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman has spoken of the interior 
decorations of the White House 

Mr. WALSH. No; I did not speak about that. 

Mr. KEARNS. It has been mentioned here on the floor of 
the House; I thought it was the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I did not mention it. 

Mr. KEARNS. I was just wondering and want to know, and 
I know a great many people in the United States are anxious 
to know, why it is more than three years since anyone has seen 
the inside of that part of the Executive Mansion that is not 
used by the President and his immediate family. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I do not know as to that. I think there 
are certain parts of the Executive Mansion that have been 
open from time to time—— 

Mr. KEARNS. Why, certainly, but not within three years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, there were at least 100 Texas people 
who saw the interior last summer. 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas about 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. There were three months in which the White 
House was open, and every single constituent you sent down 
there with a card had the privilege of going in there. 

Mr. KEARNS. When was that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Three months, while the President was gone 
to France. 

Mr. KEARNS. He was away eight months. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘There were three months in Washington 


when you could send a constituent down there at any time. 

Mr. KEARNS. What I want to know, and what I think the 
people want to know, is why the people of the United States 
were barred from it for two years and nine months, 
that building 


They own 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, they own this building, but they are 
barred from here whenever you hold a Republican caucus here. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH, I will say that may be the very reason for the 
increase in the appropriation. - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say, if the gentieman 
will permit me to reply to the gentleman from Ohio, that up 
until the time of the illness of the President there was never a 
time when visitors were not admitted to the East Room of the 
White House. During the war they were restricted to a cer- 
tain extent in going into the rooms of the White House on the 
first floor, not the East Room—— 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to say to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see that it has not been open to all the constituency of the 
United States. I do not know about the people from Texas or 
the gentleman’s district, but I do know that the people from 
other parts of the United States have been barred from the 
White House for three years, unless, possibly, the three months’ 
interval mentioned by the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask that the gentleman have 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. A 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that imme- 
diately after the declaration of war every public building, prac- 
tically, in the city of Washington was closed to visitors, and 
the White House was also closed during that period to visitors, 
and with that exception there has not been a time up until the 
illness of the President that the public were not freely ad- 
mitted to the East Room and also to the rooms on the first 
floor of the White House upon the card of a Member of Congress, 

Mr. KEARNS. When was that? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. 
just stated. 

Mr. KEARNS. Before the war? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Of course;anybody could get in before the 
war. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that the 
public were not admitted indiscriminately to the Treasury De- 
partment, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and other 
public buildings during the war. 

During other periods admission to the White House was as 
freely extended under this administration as under preceding 
oes pe aaa up until the time of the illness of the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. KEARNS. Any man could get in there if he was prop- 
erly vouched for, but you can not get into the Executive 
Mansion now unless you have a special privilege. I would like 
to know if there were special privileges handed out here as to 
admittance to the White House? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course not. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then I want to say that the public has been 
excluded from the White House at least two years and nine 
months. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have just stated to the gentle- 
man that they were excluded from the White House during 
the war, and the war began in 1917. 

Mr. KEARNS. But the war closed on the 11th day of 
November, 1918. T 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton] has just pointed out that during the time fol- 
lowing that, when the President was in France, the public were 
freely admitted to all portions of the first floor of the White 
House. 

Mr. KEARNS. And the gentleman from Texas, on closer 
examination, says they were admitted only three months of 
that time. He was away six months—I think eight months. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There was a part of the time, 
the gentleman will recall, when they were repairing the White 
House and were making considerable changes in it with the 
money that was appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. KEARNS. May I ask the gentleman froin Tennessee an- 
other question? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not the floor. 

Mr. KEARNS. You were granted it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. The gentleman from Mus- 
sachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield for one additional question. 

Mr. KEARNS. I want to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
if the genfleman’s constituency has had free access to the 
White House at all times since November 11, 1918, with the 
exception of three months? 


It was before the war, as I have 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
that my constituency has had no freer access to the White 
House than the constituency of the gentleman from Ohio. I 
can not remember the exact dates when they were excluded 
from the White House. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will say to the gentleman that my constit- 
uency, and the constituency of the entire State of Ohio, has 
been barred from the White House, with the exception of pos- 
sibly three months, since the 6th day of April, 1917. 

Mr. BLANTON, And one of them will be barred for the 
next four years. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment is not now in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 
There is no chance in the world to pass it, and so I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] asks unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: „ 


For fuel for the Executive Mansion and greenhouses, $8,000. 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ANpERson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13870) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 2792. An act to enlarge the boundaries of the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolution: 

H. R. 6750. An act to deport certain undesirable aliens and to 
deny readmission to those deported ; 

H. R. 9615. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct an errer in an Indian allotment; 

H. R. 12460. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Maine into the Union; 

H. R. 12537. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible irrigation development of the Im- 
perial Valley in California; 

H. R. 12824. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Alabama into the Union; 

II. R. 13139. An act for the sale of isolated tracts in the for- 
mer Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak.; 

H. R. 13227. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to correct an error in the word- 
ing of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act approved 
July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to pay said 

sum to respective parties entitled thereto; and 

II. R. 8314. An act to provide for the training of officers of 
the Army in aeronautic engineering. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4212. An act to authorize the Central Railroad Co. of New 
Jersey to construct a bridge across the waters of the Delaware 
River between the city of Easton, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the city of Phillipsburg, in the State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IX THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


Mr. LEHLBACH, from the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, presented for printing, under the rule, the conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1699) providing for the re- 
tirement of employees in the civil service. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks on the soldiers’ bonus legislation. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the soldiers’ bonus 
legislation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on revenue taxation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the Dickinson amendment to the 
sundry civil bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks on the sundry civil bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. . S 

Mr. ACKERMAN... Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the soldiers’ bonus. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the soldiers’ bonus. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 8, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 


Were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
request for legislation to permit the correction of the general 
account of the Treasurer of the United States (H. Doc. No. 
756); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an estimate of appropriation providing for the relief of the 
Treasurer of the United States; to the Committee on Claims. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 
tive draft of legislation providing for the return of the wives 
prt 3 to the United States; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2964) providing additional time 
for the payment of purchase money under homestead entries of 
lands within the former Fort Assinniboine Military Reserva- 
tion, in Montana, reported the same with an amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 938), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DOREMUS, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13606) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 937), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13931) to authorize the 
association of producers of agricultural products, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 939), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr, CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13942) to amend section 1342 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, known as the Articles | 
of War, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- | 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 940), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13908) to amend section 
16 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the 
Federal farm-loan act, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 941), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13755) 
granting an increase of pension to Phoebe A. Rawles, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 13976) to amend an act ap- | 


proved February 27, 1919, entitled “An act granting consent of 
Congress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near 
Sixteenth Street, in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13977) to amend an act approved February 
27, 1919, entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near Millvale 
Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13978) to amend an act approved February 
27, 1919, entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Ohio River, at or near McKees Rocks 
Borough, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 13979) to provide allow- 
ances for mothers with children under 16 dependent upon them 
for support in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13980) pro- 
“aioe for the deportation of aliens upon a second conviction 
for illegal traffic in narcotics; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 13981) to authorize the issue 
of United States bonds to be used in the purchase of farm-loan 
bonds, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 13982) to make 
a preliminary survey of the Calaveras River in California, with 
a view to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 353) to cre- 
ate a joint committee on the reorganization of the administra- 
tive branch of the Government; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13983) granting a pension 
10 Eliza Oldham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANLY: A bill (H. R, 13984) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry P. Niebuhr; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 13985) granting a pension 
to Joseph A. Branstetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 13986) for 
the relief of Theresa M. Shea; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 13987) granting an increase of 


pension to James D. Silman; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 13988) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph J. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. McKINIRY: A bill (H. R. 13989) granting a pension 
to Charles I. Winans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
` By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 13990) grant- 
ing a pension to Christian Hess; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13991) granting a pension to 
| Eogh E. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 13992) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Crate; to the Committee on Pensions. $ 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13993) granting a 
pence to Michael Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


` 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3487. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of citizens of Stanislaus 
County, Calif., indorsing House bill 1112, providing for the 
parole of Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3488. By Mr. DYER: Petition of Missouri Stafe Dental Asso- 


| clation and Northwest Missouri Dental Association, protesting 


| Ypsilanti; 


| against the proposed tariff on dental instruments; to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 

3489. Also, petition of Great Lakes Engineering Works and 
N. R. Leavitt, favoring adoption of the bill increasing the con- 
current jurisdiction of the Court of Claims; to the Committee 


| on the Judiciary. 


3490. Also, petition of Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co., protest- 
ing against the proposed tax on advertising; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8491. Also, petition of Jennings & Cushman, protesting against 


| the proposed excise tax on gold used in the arts; to the Com- 
| mittee on Ways and Means. 


3492. Also, petition of Edward Byrnes, protesting against the 
McNary shoe-branding bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3493. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Rockford (III.) 
Real Estate Board, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 12397 ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3494. Also, petition of the Asko Co., of Chicago, III., protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 12976; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3495. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of sundry citizens of Tor- 
rington, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 1112, for the 
parole of Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3496. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, advocating certain legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8497. By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Joseph Plunkett 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Harrison, N. J., favoring 
the passage of House resolution 520; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3498. Also, petition of Charles Carroll Branch, Friends of 
Trish Freedom, Carrollton, N. J., favoring the establishment of 
a consular service with the republic of Ireland; to the Commit- 


| tee on Foreign Affairs. 


3499, Also, petition of patients of the Walter Reed Hospital, 
opposing a cash bonus and asking for readjustment of insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3500. Also, petition of American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, advocating adoption of certain legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

3501. By Mr. MICHENER: Petitions of Leland E. Gorton, 
Grace Geiger, secretary Salem Farmers’ Club, Salem; 
A. P. Mitchell, secretary Sand Creek Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Sand Creek; Aubrey Pocklington, secretary Britton Dairy 
Association, Britton; DeForest Thompson, secretary Salem Milk 
Producers’ Association, Salem; C. V. Ballard, county agricul- 
tural agent, Jackson; Luther Clark, Milan; George Gill, Ypsi- 
lanti; A. L. Wilbur, route No. 3, Ypsilanti; Ralph Dunham, 
route No. 3, Ypsilanti; Fred W. Wenk, Chelsea ; W. S. Rooke, 
Ypsilanti; R. A. Trowbridge, Ypsilanti; Ennis Twist, Ypsilanti; 
L. A. Seamans, secretary Washtenaw County Farm Bureau, 
Belleville; A. C. Stein, Ann Arbor; F. E. Spafard, Manchester ; 
F. E. Rawson, Manchester; Fred R. Rice, Ann Arbor; Lena 
Rice, Ann Arbor; Fred Nickel, Monroe; George W. Miller, 
Ypsilanti; George W. McCalla, Ypsilanti; August Lesser, sec- 
retary-treasurer Dexter Agricultural Association, Dexter; 
Homer P. Lehman, Manchester; C. R. Leland, Ann Arbor; John 
Kraft, Ypsilanti; C. D. Finkbeiner, Clinton; W. A. Freeman, 
Ypsilanti; W. S. Draper, Ypsilanti; E. M. Eiseman, Chelsea ; 
Mort Crittenden, Ypsilanti; William Clements & Son, Saline; 
Charles E. Clark & Sons, Chelsea; Edwin Conklin, Ypsilanti; 
Herman Bauer, Ann Arbor; G. E. Douglas, Ypsilanti; Edith S. 
Townsend, Harriott Shankland, Delilah Shankland, and Ran- 
som S. Townsend, Ann Arbor: Charles P, Knight, Ann Arbor; 
E. E. Whitney, Ann Arbor; Herman Haas, Aun Arbor; A. W. 
MacFarlane, Ypsilanti; L. H. Kirtland. president Monroe 
County Farm Burenu, Erie; F. D. Jackson, Milan; W. H 
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Every, Manchester; Elmer Wisnor, Ann Arbor; W. E. Baker, 
Clayton; Edward P. Yost, Belleville; William Heller, secretary 
Pittstield Union Grange, Ann Arbor; Arthur H. Perrine, sec- 
retary E. Tompkins and Rives Farmers’ Club, Rives; and Salem 
Milk Producers’ Association, Salem, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, favoring Capper-Hersman bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3502. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of William H. C. D'An- 
tignac, chairman of the D'Antignac Protective Political League 
(Inc.), favoring an increase in salary for trained employees in 
the Post Office Department; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. . 

$503. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Calif., urging that 
the jurisdictional limit of the district courts be raised from 
$10,000 to $250,000; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3504. Also, petition of Commonwealth Club of California, 
urging the establishment of a department of publie works; to 
the Committee on the Budget. 

505. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Augustus P. Gardner Post, 
No. 18, American Legion, Washington, D. C., opposing bonus 
for soldiers not disabled in the World War; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3506. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Women's Fed- 
erated Club of Garrison, N. Dak., indorsing the Smith-Towner 
educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

8507. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of H. E. Hagan, Boston, 
Mass., protesting against the passage of the McNary bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3508. Also, petition of joint postal organization of Boston, 
Mass., favoring immediate action on increased pay for postal 
employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3509. Also, petition of Charles E. Cheever, Joseph F. Gusick, 
Edw. F. Dalton, and Walter L. Murphy, of Boston, Mass., 
urging the inclusion of field clerks in the Army pay bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, May 8, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Friday, May 7, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House 
agrees to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 13665. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, between sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, 
range 19 east, in the State of Oklahoma; and 

H. R. 13666. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mus- 
kogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River, in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, in the 
State of Oklahoma. : 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

S. 2792. An act to enlarge the boundaries of the Oregon 
National Forest; 

H. R. 13590. An act granting the consent of Congress to Sid 
Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a bridge 
across the Red River between the counties of Fannin, Tex., 
and Bryan, Okla.; and 

H. R. 13724. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Ministerial Union 
of the Central Young Men’s Christian Association, of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to create in 
the Army a chaplain corps, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, of Leavenworth, Kans, 
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remonstrating against the passage of the so-called sedition 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Frederick, Md., praying for an increase in the salaries 
of postal employees, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 4352) authorizing the Indians residing on or 
belonging to the Turtle Mountain Reservation, N. Dak., to sub- 
mit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4353) to authorize the President to appoint Henry 
S. Kiersted a major in the Medical Corps of the Army of the 
United States on the retired list (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4354) for the relief of Roach, Stansell, Lowrance 
Bros. & Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on Claims, 


INSCRIPTIONS ON ARLINGTON AMPHITHEATER, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
short joint resolution. I will state that it is a copy of the joint 
resolution introduced in the House of Representatives by that 
brave old leader, Gen. SuHerwoop, of Ohio, one of the few vet- 
erans of the Civil War left in the House, I should like to have 
it passed to-day, if possible. I do not think any Senator will 
object to it. I ask that it be read for information. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 194) to include the names of 
southern military leaders in the inscriptions on the amphi- 
theater at Arlington was read the first time by its title, and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States made provision for the 
erection of the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater; and 

Whereas the commission provided for by Congress for the construction 
of the memorial includes a representative of the United Confederate 
Veterans; and 
Whereas the commission is unable to construe the law to include the 
names of Confederate leaders to be inscribed on the memorial; and 
Whereas, by act of Congress, a Confederate section has been set apart 
at Arlington for Confederate dead; and 

Whereas the Confederate Veterans and their sons and grandsons, in 
peace and in active military service during the War with Spain, and 
on every field in Europe in the World War, demonstrated their fealty 
to the United States: Therefore be it 


Resolved, cte., That the commission created by act of Congress having 
in charge the construction of the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater 
be hereby authorized, at their discretion, to make 
the names of southern military leaders in the 
amphitheater. 


Mr. SMOOT. I understand that this is a joint resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina 
whether it has passed the House? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; it has not. It is pending in the House. 
It was introduced in the House by Gen. SHERWOOD, of Ohio. 

Mr. SMOOT. As it is a joint resolution, it seems to me it 
ought to go to the committee and be reported back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Technically that would be the orderly way, 
but I do not see any use of that procedure. The joint resolution 
is only six lines in length and gives the commission discretion 
which protects the provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. a 

Mr. OVERMAN. It authorizes them and gives them the dis- 
cretion. I want to say that they have submitted to some of 
the great educators of the country the names that should be 
inscribed on the amphitheater, and one of the commission called 
attention to the fact that the great generals of the South, such 
as Lee and Jackson, were Americans, and all Americans were 
proud of them. Union soldiers wanted these names put on; 
and it is the right thing also to select a few names from the 
Confederates, together with names of Revolutionary heroes, 
Spanish-American War heroes, and others. The commission 
want to do it, but they have not the discretion to do it. The 
joint resolution only allows them the discretion if in their 
opinion it should be done, That is all the joint resolution 
provides. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a question of what the joint resolu- 
tion provides, Mr. President. I am simply saying that it is a 
joint. resolution, not a simple Senate resolution, and that it 
ought to go to a committee; and the committee should report 
it out. 


rovision to include 
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Mr. OVERMAN. It can only be considered by unanimous 
consent, of course; and I hope the Senator will not object, be- 
cause it has to be acted upon immediately, if at all. The sons 
and grandsons of these men have fallen in recent battle, to- 
gether with the sons and grandsons of Union soldiers; and 
everybody recognizes that these were great generals. They 
were Americans. They are a heritage that everybody is proud 
of. Why should not the names of one or two of these distin- 
guished men be inscribed on this amphitheater? Unless it is 
done at once, it can not be done at all. That is the reason why 
I ask that the joint resolution be passed at once. 

Mr, SMOOT. I recognize that they were great generals, and 
that the committee perhaps will report the measure out the 
way it is; if not, with slight amendments. It does seem to 
me, however, that if it is proposed in the form of a joint reso- 
lution it ought to be referred to the committee, and let the 
committee report it back. I therefore ask that it be sent to the 
committee, 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tor ask to have it referred? 
Mr. SMOOT. -The Committee on the Library, I think. That 
committee had this subject in hand before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

AMENDMENT TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,500,000 for the maintenance, support, and development 
of the manufacturing industries and facilities at the Benicia 
Arsenal, Calif., intended to be proposed by him to the Army 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

LANDS WITHDRAWN UNDER RECLAMATION LAWS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 795) to 
provide for the disposition of public lands withdrawn and im- 
proved under the provisions of the reclamation laws, and which 
are no longer needed in connection with said laws, which were, 
on page 1, line 5, to strike out “or” and insert “of”; on page 
1, line 8, after “thereto,” to insert “which are not otherwise 
reserved“; and on page 2, line 8, after “ per centum,” to insert 
“per annum, payable annually.” 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS: With the understanding that it does not in- 
terfere with the unfinished business, and that it is done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent that the amendments 
be concurred in, without interfering with the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the House will 
be, without objection, concurred in. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. ` 

RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. STERLING. I present the report of the conferees on 
Senate bill 1699, known as the civil-service retirement bill. I 
ask that the report lie on the table and be printed, and I give 
notice that on Monday next I shall call it up for consideration. 
The report is as follows: 


Of course, I am helpless if objection is 


To what committee does the Sena- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two. Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1699) for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
8, 9, and 15. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, and 19, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words “sixty-two” and “sixty” where they occur and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ sixty-five” and “ sixty-two,” 
respectively, so that the amendment shall read: “ Provided, 
That mechanics, city and rural letter carriers, and post-office 

. Clerks shall be eligible for retirement at 65 years of age, and 
railway postal clerks at 62 years of age, if said mechanics, 
city and rural letter carriers, post-office clerks, and railway 
postal clerks shall have rendered at least 15 years of service 


computed as prescribed in section 3 of this act”; and tho 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
original language stricken out, adding thereto the words “ or by 
other competent authority,” so that the amendment shall read: 
“appointed directly by the commissioners or by other compe- 
tent authority“; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed by the House insert the following: 
“ Provided, That no person employed in the executive depart- 
ments within the District of Columbia, retired under the pro- 
visions of this act during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
shall be replaced by additional employees, but if the exigencies 
of the service so require, places made vacant by such retire- 
ment may be filled by promotion or transfer of eligible em- 
ployees already in the service”; and the House agree to the 


same, 

Amendment numbered 17: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “redeposited,” insert the words “with interest,” so 
that the amendment shall read: “ Provided, That all moneys so 
returned to an employee must be redeposited with interest be- 
fore such employee may derive any benefit under the provisions 
of this act, upon reinstatement or retransfer to a classified 
position“; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Between the 
words “be” and “ entitled,” in line 8 of the amendment, insert 
the word “legally,” so that the amendment shall read: “ Pro- 
vided, That if in case of death the amount of deductions to 
be paid under the provisions of this section does not exceed 
$300, and if there has been no demand upon the Commissioner 
of Pensions by a duly appointed executor or administrator, the 
payment may be made, after the expiration of three months 
from date of death, to such person or persons as may appear 
in the judgment of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally 
entitled to the proceeds of the estate, and such payment shall 
be a bar to recovery by any other person”; and the House 
agree to the same. 

THoMAS STERLING, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

: FBEDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 

Louis W. FAIRFIELD, 

HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that at the conclusion of the routine morning business 
on Monday next I shall ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 10378, ‘known as 
the shipping bill. 5 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 13665. An act grahting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, between sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, 
range 19 east, in the State of Oklahoma; and 

H. R. 18666. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, 
in the State of Oklahoma. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. LODGE. I desire to present the conference report on 
House bill 11960, the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill. I explained the other day that it came back from the House 
owing to the fact that there was a point of order made against 
one of the amendments in the House, and the point of order 
was sustained. The conference report came back, and, of course, 
the conferees met and removed the clause against which the 
point of order was made. I present the report—it was not 
presented in the Senate before—and ask for action upon it. It 
is a full agreement, 
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The report was read, as follows: 


The committee on conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 10, 
and 13. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 14. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
meut of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate umendment insert “ $480,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Thut the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert “ $900,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Serate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 


“PURCHASE OF EMBASSY BUILDING AND GROUNDS AT SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


“For the purchase of an embassy building and grounds at 
Santiago, Chile, and for making necessary minor repairs and 
alterations in the building to put it into proper condition, 
$130,000." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
. Sennte amendment insert the following: 

“FEES FOR PASSPORTS AND VISES. 

“Secrton 1. From and after the Ist day of June, 1920, there 
shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States quarterly a fee of $1 for executing each application for a 
passport and $9 for each passport issued to a citizen or person 
owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the United 
States: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to limit the right of the Secretary of State by regulation 
to authorize the retention by State officials of the fee of $1 for 
executing an application for a passport: And provided further, 
That no fee shall be collected for passports issued to officers or 
employees of the United States proceeding abroad in the dis- 
charge of their official duties, or to members of their immediate 
families accompanying them, or to seamen, or to widows, chil- 
dren, parents, brothers, and sisters of American soldiers, sailors, 
or marines, buried abroad whose journey is undertaken for the 
purpose and with the intent of visiting the graves of such sol- 
diers, sailors, or marines, which facts shall be made a part of 
the application for the passport. 

“Sec.2. From and after the Ist day of June, 1920, there 
shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States quarterly a fee of $1 for executing each application of an 
alienefor a visé and $9 for each visé of the passport of an alien: 
Provided, That no fee shall be collected from any officer of any 
foreign Government, its armed forces, or of any State, district, 
or municipality thereof, traveling to or through the United 
States, or of any soldiers coming within the terms of public 
resolution approved October 19, 1918 (40 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1014). 

“Sec, 3. The visé of a passport of an alien may, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of State, be refused if the 
applicant would be dangerous to the public safety or obyiously 
be liable to exclusion if allowed to present himself at a port of 
the United States for admission: Provided, That such appli- 
cant, if rejected by the officer of the United States to whom the 
application was originally made, may appeal to the Secretary of 
State: And provided further, That the issuance of a visé to an 
alien by a person duly authorized to issue such visé on behalf of 
the United States shall not relieve said alien or the steamship 
company transporting him from the operation of any provision of 
the laws of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. From and after the Ist day of June, 1920, it shall be 
unlawful for any alien, other than a seaman, to enter or at- 
tempt to enter the United States without a passport duly viséd 
by a person duly authorized by the Secretary of State to issue 
such visé: Provided, That this section shall not apply to na- 
tionals of Great Britain domiciled in the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Bermudas, or the Bahamas, or to nationals 


of France domiciled in St. Pierre and Miquelon, or to citizens 
of Cuba, Panama, or Mexico, 

“Sec. 5, From and after the passage of this act every citizen 
or person, other than a seaman, owing allegiance to or entitled 
to the protection of the United States and departing from the 
United States or any of the possessions thereof for any foreign 
country, except the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, St. 
Pierre, and Miquelon, Panama, the Bermudas, the Bahamas, 
Mexico, and Cuba, or departing from the United States or any 
of the possessions thereof by way of any of said countries for 
any other country shall be required to bear a valid passport. 

“ Sec. 6, The validity of a passport or visé shall be limited to 
two years, unless the Secretary of State shall by regulation 
limit the validity of such passport or visé to a shorter period. 

“Src. 7. Whenever the appropriate officer within the United 
States of any foreign country refuses to visé a passport issued 
by the United States, the Department of State is hereby au- 
thorized upon request in writing and the return of the unused 
passport within six months from the date of issue to refund to 
the person to whom the passport was issued the fees which have 
been paid to Federal officials, and the money for that purpose is 
hereby appropriated and directed to be paid upon the order of 
the Secretary of State. 

“Sec. 8. Section 1 of the act approved March 2, 1907, en- 
titled ‘An act in reference to the expatriation of citizens and 
their protection abroad’ (34 Stats. L., pt. 1, p. 1228), author- 
izing the Secretary of State to issue passports to certain per- 
sons not citizens of the United States is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


H. C. Loner, 

WX. E. BORAH, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
JOHN Jacos ROGERS, 
H. D. Froon, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts what was the clause in the bill 
that went out on a point of order? 

Mr. LODGE. There was a clause in the bill, put in by the 
House, which cut down the appropriation for the Mexican 
Commission to $5,000. That meant, of course, the stoppage 
of all work. The Senate put in an amendment providing that 
the $15,000 unexpended balance of the last appropriation 
should be available for the coming fiscal year. Of course 
there was no point of order against that, but as there was a 
good deal of controversy over it the conferees added at the 
end of the Senate amendment, which made the unexpended bal- 
ance available for the coming year, making a total appropria- 
tion of $20,000 instead of $45,000, which it was in the last 
bill, the following provisa: 

Provided, however, That this is to be considered as the final ap- 
propriation under existing treaties for the maintenance of said com- 
mission, and the President is hereby requested to notify the Republic 
of Mexico that the United States desires to dissolve the commission 
from and after six months from July 1, 1920. z 

That proviso goes out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Was that the Senate provision or was 
it inserted by the conferees? 

Mr. LODGE, It was inserted by the conferees, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And therefore it was new matter. 

Mr. LODGE. They held it in the House to be new matter, 
which I think is doubtful, but still they so held. te 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Otherwise the report is not affected? 

Mr. LODGE. Not in the least. It leaves the Senate amend- 
ment just as it was, with the appropriation of $15,000, the 
unexpended balance. -It is just what the Senate adopted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, In other words, as I understand it, the 
conferees sought to close this proposition finally in conference, 
but the House held that the conferees had exceeded their au- 
thority. Now the situation is that the bill is practically as it 
left the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Practically as it left the Senate. There is 
a great controversy about that commission. It has been going 
on since 1892, and it has been costing the Government on 
an average $50,000 a year. The line is not run, and, in my 
judgment, it never can be run, except as an arbitrary line, 
because the Rio Grande shifts its bed every little while, 
Then they have what are called bancos, and it has to be 
decided to which country those belong, and it has all to be 
done over again. There are over 400 miles still open, and it 
is an endless business, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am in accord with the Senator’s view 
on that subject. There may come a day in the future when 
the proposal to fix the boundary line will be renewed and 
worked out, but certainly we are wasting money now to 
attempt it. 

Mr, LODGE. Weare. What the committees wanted to bring 
about, both in the House and the Senate, was to make a new 
arrangement with Mexico by which an arbitrary line should 
be run and the thing finally decided. It has come up against 
a point of order, but it leaves the bill practically as it left the 
Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose the question of establishing 
new boundary lines between this country and Mexico is some- 
what delicate at the present time. 

Mr. LODGE. It is. Mexico has had no commissioner there 
for some time. The fact is that nothing much has been done, 
but there were two very excellent citizens who held positions 
on the commission, and it was not desired to cut them off too 
suddenly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to agreeing to the 
ireport. I merely wanted to understand the attitude tu which 
‘it leaves the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to know 
whether the point of order sustained by the House was a point 
_of order against the insertion made by the conferees or whether 
‘it was against an amendment inserted by the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. It was an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senate. The point of order lay only against the part inserted 
by the conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By the conferees? 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. No point of order could be made 
against the Senate amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that it was 
n point of order against the amendment by the Senate, and the 
Chair thought that such action would lead to some trouble in 
the future. 

Mr. LODGE. No; that is not the form it took. Of course, 
the addition made by the conferees was an addition to the 
Senate amendment. The only part of it that was out of order 
was that which was added by the conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar products, to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I crave the indulgence of the 
Senate for a very brief time this morning. In explanation of 
my request I may say that since the recess of yesterday I have 
received a very important communication directly in line with 
some portions of my discussion of the dye bill, and therefore 
I think it of prime importance to the Senate. This document 
consists of a circular to the drug and chemical markets, from 
Boston, and is entitled: 

Suges Du Pont Co. ror $1,000,000—Dr KNX 

EDGAR L&VINSTELN Mathes ... Rope} AR- 


RANGEMENT WHEREBY DU PONTS AND LEVINSTEIN EXCHANGE PATENTS 
AND SECRET PROCESSES—AGREEMENT TO DIVIDE WORLD’S MARKETS, 


(Special to Drug and Chemical Markets.) 
| Boston, Mass., May 13. 


Suit for $1,000,000 damages, alleging breach of contract, was filed 
court, Boston, May 7. 


in the United States district „ b r Levin- 
8 Nahant, against E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilming- 


he complaint alleges that the Du Pont Co. in 1916 bought of Lev- 
Instein (Ltd.), of Manchester, England, the exclusive ri 7 to manu- 
facture and sell the Levinstein dyes in America, with t agreement 
that Edgar Levinstein, who had for many years been the sole repre- 
sentative of Levinstein (Ltd.) in the United States, with headquarters 
in Boston, should be continued as a selling medium for those dyes. 

It is also alle; that the Du Pont Co. undertook to reserve for bim 
an annual supply of Levinstein dyes, and also Du Pont’s own tie 
products, on which he was guaranteed a profit, and agreed that it 
vee wake ign 2 to enable 1 — 3 bee pes omers ob- 

n y him while he was represen ustein .) and doin 
business under the name of I. Levinstels & Co. (Inc.). — 

The Du Pont Co. is alleged to have solicited and induced plaintitt's 
customers, by unfair methods, to transfer their trade and customs in 
dyes from him to itself and to have violated its contract in other re- 
Kate with ihe deliberate purpose of driving the plaintif out of 
usiness. 

R. M. Morse and Frank H. Stewart, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
counsel for the plaintiff, say in their complaint: 

TERMS OF THE AGREEMENT. 


The plaintiff says that for a 1 prun to November 30, 1916, 
as sole representative of Levinste (Ltd.), a 3 duly or- 
ganized and established by law and having its principal place of busi- 
ness at Manchester, England, and I. Levinstein & Co. (Inc.), a corpo- 


* Sabot and geod will, and depriving the plaintiff of the same 


prices and chan 


prices fr: im; has obstructed, hindered, and 
delayed him, an 
ord from his 


still obstructs, hinders, and delays him, in obtaining 

customers and in placing orders with itself and in 

selection of colors from it 

Says that the defendant, by divers inducements, devices. 
ertly, secretly, and persistently 

the customers 


Then follows the agreement between the Du Pont Co. and 
Leyinstein (Ltd.). It is that to which I crave the attention of 
the Senate. What I have so far read is merely introductory. 


The agreement between E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del, and Levinstein (Ltd.), of Manchester, England, makes the 
following arrangements for an exchange of information regarding —— 
ented or secret processes and the apparatus, machinery, and plant 
2 for the manufacture of dyes, intermediates, and raw ma- 
erials, 

LEVINSTEIN AND DU PONT AGREEMENT. 


The parties shall be entitled to the following rights in respect to all 
1 inventions and secret processes mentioned in clause 1 hereot 
v : 8 

22 Levinsteins shall have exclusive rights for the use, manufacture, 
an ale under its own and the Du Pont Co.’s patented inventions an 
secre 
es, an 


way, and Sweden, and nonexclusive 
other countries except those for whi 


exclusive 4 

(b) The Pont Co. shall have exclusive rights for the use, manu- 
facture, and sale under its own and Levinstein’s patented inventions 
and secret processes throughout the United States of America and all 
its ons, present and future, Mexico and Central and South 
America, and nonexclusive rights throughout all other countries except 


those for which Levinsteins is to have exclusive rights. 


Here is a partition of the world between two huge institu- 
tions which are engaged in the same business and which finds 
its analogy in that historical incident centuries ago, when the 
Pope, by arbitrary decree, divided the world into two portions, 
assigning the eastern to Spain and the western to Portugal. 


LEVINSTEIN PAYMENTS. 


If the information to be furnished by Levinsteins to the Du Pont Co. 
shall be capable of turning out finished products of the standard of the 
roducts from time to time sold 7 Bache and if the synthetic 
naigo produced by such procene shall be g to the commercial stand- 
ard heretofore ruling in the United States, the Du Pont Co. shall pay 
to Levinsteins £25,000 in each of the 10 years from July 1, 1917, to 
the first payment to be made on July 1, 1918. The con- 
payment shall be deemed conclusively to be performed 
if Levinst 8 at their works produce finished products and 
thetic igo of the before-mentioned standards and shall prove that 
they ed the Du Pont Co. with the information and instruction 
necessary to produce the same, whether in fact the Du Pont Co. are 
or are not able to produce the same or do or do not produce the same. 


That is to say, the Du Ponts may, without violating the con- 
tract, suspend production if the mutual interests of those two 
world-dominant corporations should find that course the more 
profitable. 


eins 
ind 


PROVISION FOR ROYALTIES, 


The royaltics payable by the party accepting the license shall be 5 
per cent on the selling value of the finished product delivered in the 
country of manufacture. In the case of a patented invention the 
royalty shall not be payable beyond the existence of the patent and 
in the case of secret process shall be payable only durin e continu- 
ance of this agreement. The royalties Ee pegas to Levinsteins under 
ag see be additional to the £25, a year mentioned in clause 
3 hereof. 

It is intended to hold in June, 1917— 


The dates in this document seem to be inconsistent, but I pre- 
sume that is due to errors in copying— 


in America a meeting by representatives of the parties hereto for the 
purpose of arranging selli facilities for nonexclusive Asiatic terri- 
tory, particularly Japan and China, the intention being to arrange if 
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. ital of which is to be sub- 
F de divid ed 8 as possible in equal parts 
by the parties hereto, 

Let me ask here, Mr, President, if it be true that this indus- 

try is to perish unless the pending bill shall be enacted, how is 
it that the Du Pont Co., a principal beneficiary under it, 
should assume the risk in July, 1918, of making a contract with 
the Levinsteins, under which the two agreed to organize a cor- 
‘poration as a medium for securing and controlling the dye busi- 
ness of Japan and China?. Where is there in this document the 
‘slightest expression which would indicate apprehension of a 
drastic and destructive German competition? 
i Bear in mind, Mr. President, that this contract was made 
during the war, under the then existing duties in America upon 
‘dyestuffs, nearly one year before the President recommended 
‘further legislation in behalf of the industry, and long before 
‘anyone could assume what the character of that legislation 
‘might be or even the form it might assume. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. NUGENT, I rise merely to ask a question for informa- 
tion. I desire to ask the Senator from Colorado whether or 
mot he understands that the contract which he has read is ap- 
‘plicable only to dyes that have been patented by the Du Ponts 
‘and the Levinsteins? 

Mr. THOMAS. And also to secret processes which are con- 
trolled by the two corporations. 

Mr. NUGENT. It applies also to secret processes? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; as may be devised by either of the two 
contracting parties. It does apply to that class of dyes. How- 
ever, Mr. President, it is the commencement, the initiation, of 
the monopolistic condition to which I directed the attention 
of the Senate on yesterday. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, does the Senator from Colo- 
rado understand that that contract has to do with patents for 
dyes that are not produced in Germany?’ 

Mr. THOMAS. It has to do with all patents for dyes which 
are controlled by either of the contracting parties and with 
such seeret processes as either may have devised or may devise 
during the life of the contract; it is an agreement of world- 
wide dimensions, and must necessarily, therefore, have to do 
with the dye industry as a whole, for I assume that through and 
by means of such an enormous combination of the great dye 
house of England and the great dye house of America control 
of the industry will be ultimately acquired. I proceed: 

hall arise between the parties hereto In 
Pelen F . pe thing 3 8 thereto, the 
game shall be referred to the President for the time being of the Du 
Pone Co. or his nominee and the chairman for the time of the 
Levinsteins or his nominee, who shall arbitrate the same and whose 
award shall be final. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand from the reading by 
the Senator of the contract whether or not the United States 
was apportioned exclusively to the Du Ponts, 

Mr. THOMAS. The United States as it now exists and all 
territory or dominions which it may hereafter acquire. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the English house is not permitted to 
sell under that contract within such territory? 

Mr. THOMAS. Evidently not, unless this contract, this 
partnership arrangement, this executory arrangement, is ulti- 
mately to be applied to the remainder of the world. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does it also provide that the Du Ponts 
shall not sell in Great Britain? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. The Senator perhaps was not present 
when I read that part of the document virtually dividing the 
world into halves, I will read it again for the benefit of the 
Senator: A 


(a) Levinsteins shall have exclusive rights for the use, manufacture, 
and sale under its own and the Du Pont Co.'s patented inventions and 


secret processes throughout Great Britain, eland, dia, and all 
British possessions, colonies, and de ndencies except Canada), 
France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, Den- 


mark, Norway, and Sweden, and nonexclusive rights throughout Canada 
and all other countries except those for which the Du Pont Co. is to 
have exclusive rights. a 


It is a partition of the entire globe. Just what the propor- 
tions are I have not attempted to calculate; I have not had time 
to do so; but the Du Pont Co. shall have exclusive rights as to 
its part and the Levinstein Co. shall have exclusive-rights as to 
its part, subject to the executory contract to be drawn between 
them for dividing the spoils in China and Japan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I regret to say that I was not present 
when the Senator commenced reading the document, and I ~ 
should like to ask him from what he is reading. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will hand that portion of the document 
which I have read to the Senator so that he can see for him- 
self, and I will proceed: 

The contract between the Du Pont Co, and Levinstein (Ltd.) was 
signed by J. Amory Haskell, vice president of E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. and John B. Lonsdale, chairman, and Herbert Levin- 
stein, managing director of Levinstein (Ltd.). 


We now come to the contract for the alleged breach of which 
the suit was brought which exposed the whole thing to the 
public, ` 

EDGAR LEVINSTEIN’S CONTRACT: 

A second ent made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, with 

Edgar Lexinstein, of Boston, says in part: 

irst. The Du Pont Co. agrees to sell to Edgar Levinstein from 
time to time, to an aggregate amount of not more than 600 tons in 
each consecutive 12 months, such finished dyes as he may select, includ- 
ing synthetic indigo, of the standard types, shades, and strength as 
heretofore or hereafter established, if and as the same are prepared 
or manufactured and offered to the trade by the Du Pont Co. (or 
DE any subsidiary now or hereafter to be organized by it) under 
the patented or unpatented inyentions or processes heretofore or here- 
after acquired by the Du Pont Co. from or through Leyinstein (Ltd.). 

Second. The Pont Co. further agrees to sell and deliver to said 

gar Leyinstein such dyes as he may select and order f. o. b. 
cars at its works, Carneys Point, N. J. at the lowest net price 
current ch by Du Pont Co. or its subsidiary for the same article 
to its most fayored customer in the United States (except subsidiarics 
or sales 38 branches of the Du Pont Co.) less 15 per cent, which 
allowance of 15 per cent shall cover all expenses and profit of said 
Levinstein for handling said dyes purchased and resold. 

Third. The Du Pont Co. further agrees that it will reserve for 
Edgar Levinstein from its manufacture and production of such dyes 
as aforesaid a supply of 600 tons in each and every consecutive 12 
months, and that it will make every effort to enable said Edgar Levin- 
stein to continue to supply the dyes aforesaid to the customers obtained 
by him in the United States while he was doing business. under the 
name and style of I. Levinstein & Co. (Inc.). 


It is that policy which the Du Pont Co. has declined to carry 
out. It is that contract the benefits of which it proposes to 
secure by the usual monopolistic methods—that is to say, by 
ignoring its covenants and defying the injured party. 

The last page of this communication recites: 

DU PONT co. CHANGES. 

In the reorganization of the Du Pont Co., C. W. Phellis, sales direc- 
tor of the explosives department, has been appointed general director 
of sales, whic. ition carries with it the supervision of the various 
sales departments, each of which has its separate director. The new 

ition has just established by the new executive committee, and 
s one of great importance, in view of the rapidly increasing peace- 
time activities of the company’s various d rtments. 

Mr. Phellis has been with the Du Pont Co. since January, 1901, and 
has had wide experience with the sales department. or his first 

ear and a half of service he was connected with the shotgun smoke- 

ss-powder division, with headquarters at Cincinnati. Then he was 

made a salesman in the explosives sales department with the Middle 
Eastern States as his territory. In 1906 he was made a district man- 
ager, with headquarters at Huntington, Pa. After 10 years of success- 
ful work in the district he was transferred to the Denver office as 
district manager, to take charge of the important sales work in the 
map cae tot A A 575 3 191 = BS was again 5 

0 

Sa as the director of sales in the explosives 

I presume the significance of this change as regards the suit 
to which this document refers is that the new sales manager 
will be the representative of the Du Pont Co. in the absorption 
of the business of Edgar Levenstein. 

Mr. President, just one word of comment. My information 
is the institution of this suit came at a most appropriate time. 
It immediately succeeds the letter of the publicity agent of the 
Du Pont Co. to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] yesterday placed 
in the Recorp, and which indicates the absorbing interest of 
the Du Pont Co. in the pending legislation, and virtually amounts 
to an assurance that unless the Senator from New Hampshire 
withdraws his objection to the bill the Du Pont Co. will with- 
draw its support of Gen. Wood; and what that support is, every 
Senator knows as well as I. This exposition of a step taken 
during the existence of the war, when the Allies were fighting 
for their lives, by which a great American monopoly combined 
with a great British monopoly to dominate the dye industry of 
the world, is, to my mind, convincing proof of the influences 
and the interests which are behind this bill, which initiated this 
legislation, which framed the language of the measure, which 
induced additions regarding license and embargo, and which 
depend upon this legislation as a valuable asset in the develop- 
ment of their ambitions and the accomplishment of their pur- 


S. 

Mr. President, if I am correct, it must follow that the remote 
purpose of this bill is little short of infamous, and that it should 
be rejected by the deliberate and indignant judgment of every 
Member of this body. 

Mr. NUGENT obtained the floor. 
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Mr. KING. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


Ashurst Gronpa McNary Simmons 
Ball Hale Myers Smith, 
Borah Harding Nelson Smith, Md. 
Capper Harris Norris Smith, 
Chamberlain Harrison Nugent Smoot 

Colt Tenderson Overman 3 
Comer Jones, N. Mex. Owen Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Phelan omas 
Cummins Kendrick Phipps wnsend 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham Keyes så Wadsworth 
Fernald King Walsh, Mass. 
Gay Lod, Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Gerry McCumber Sheppard Warren 
Glass McKellar elds 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to state that my col- 
league [Mr, Drar] is unavoidably absent on important busi- 
ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, in my opinion the pending 
measure, which is commonly known as the dyestuffs bill, is one 
of the most important that has been considered by the Senate 
since I became one of its Members. I believe that the health of 
our people, the prosperity of our country, the very safety of the 
Republic, are inseparably connected with it. 

At the time the so-called Longworth bill, H. R. 8078, passed 
the House and was presented to the Senate, it was, of course, 
referred to the Finance Committee. The acting chairman of 
that committee appointed a subcommittee for the purpose of 
holding hearings relative to the subject matter of the legisla- 
tion. I was a member of that subcommittee, and the hearings 
held continued over a very considerable period of time and 
were exhaustive in their nature. Many witnesses were exam- 
ined and a mass of documentary evidence was introduced. 

I am candid enough to say that I entered upon those hear- 
ings prejudiced against the Longworth bill. As a Democrat, I 
was opposed to its high-protective tariff provisions and did not 
view its licensing features with very much favor. 

It is true that I was entirely unfamiliar with the facts con- 
nected with the dyestuffs industry, and it was for that reason 
that I endeavored to retain an open mind in the matter, As 
the witnesses were examined and the facts were disclosed my 
prejudice was dissipated, and I concurred with the other 
members of the subcommittee in the unanimous report to the 
full Finance Committee recommending the passage of this bill, 
and the Finance Committee, with the exception of one member, 
ordered the favorable report of the measure now pending. 

For the benefit of those Senators who are not familiar with 
the history of the dyestuffs industry, I shall endeavor to sketch 
it briefly. It appears from the hearings and from other sources 
of information that about 1865 the Germans embarked upon the 
manufacture of dyestuffs. The business gradually developed 
and expanded until it finally became a very important industry. 

Some time prior to the war the dyestuffs industry of the 
world, to all intents and purposes, was controlled by six large 
German companies, which were known to the trade as the 
“big six.” For a number of years those companies were in 
bitter rivalry. They were in keen competition with each other. 
They had agents not only in this country but in practically 
every other nation on the face of the earth. They endeavored 
by every means to put their competitors out of business. They 
engaged in price cutting; they engaged in dumping; they in- 
dulged in cutthroat competition, and in bribery and corruption, 
in order that they might accomplish their ends. The record in 
this matter demonstrates conclusively that there were tens of 
thousands of dollars expended in the United States by the 
different companies for the purpose of bribing and corrupting 
confidential employees of the textile manufacturers, particularly 


those employees who purchased the dyestuffs which were used“ 


by the firms they represented, and still more particularly the 
men who had absolute charge and control of the dyeing itself 
in the various establishments. 

That condition continued for a number of years. Some time 
prior to the war, however, it ceased, in a large measure at least, 
and the six German companies were organized into two cartels, 
as they were called, and at the outbreak of the war they -prac- 
tically dominated the dyestuffs market, and, according to the 
record, it appears that when the war broke out they were manu- 
facturing probably 90 per cent of all the dyestuffs consumed 
throughout the world. 


They exchanged information, they absorbed losses, they di- 
vided profits, and they exerted themselyes to the very limit of 
their ability and their influence to secure a monopoly of the 
dye and the chemical markets of the earth, and, as before 
stated, they succeeded to the extent of about 90 per cent of 
the consumption, so far as dyestuffs were concerned, 

At this time those great dyestuff manufacturing companies 
have been organized into one great trust, known as the I. G.,” 
and they are supported by the German Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator state in what way they are 
supported by the German Government? 

Mr. NUGENT. According to my information, Mr. President, 
that Government has guaranteed to the trust sufficient funds 
to enable it to pay all losses, or rather such losses as might 
be sustained in the effort to bring back to Germany the monop- 
idl dye and chemical industry which was enjoyed prior 
to H 


About 1878, if my recollection serves me aright, certain Ameri- 
cans engaged in the manufacture of dyestuffs. It very rapidly 
developed into an exceedingly important industry, and about 
1879 or 1880 there were nine flourishing dyestuff manufacturing 
establishments in this country. r 


The undisputed testimony of witnesses who were heard by 
the subcommittee demonstrates beyond peradyenture of a doubt 
that the industry was killed in the United States because of a 
coalition entered into between certain of the textile manufac- 
turers and the German dye manufacturers, acting through their 
agents in the United States, who were the dye importers. Those 
gentlemen did all they could to prevent the imposition of a 
sufficient tariff on dyes to protect the American industry, and 
about 1883 five American establishments were obliged to suspend 
operations. 


In order that Senators may more fully understand the matter, 
I shall read a portion of the testimony of E. C. Klipstein, taken 
during the hearings before the subcommittee: 


Mr. KLIPSTEIN, I have been in the business of importing dyestuffs 
in connection with A. Klipstein & Co., of New York, ever since 1880, 
beginning with the importation of dyes when there were not more than 
a dozen of them on the ma-ket, and I have been in that business ever 
since, For something like that same time we have been the agent of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, the Swiss manufacturers of dyes, and 
I have had the handling of all they produced in those 40 years. Con- 
9 I know the importation side of the business pretty well. 

have been on both sides, and this whole thing, in my mind, comes 
down to two or three ve simple propositions, There has been a great 
deal of talk and fuss made about all sorts of things—German influence, 
and this, that, and the other, but when we cipher it all down it comes 
to a very few plain propositions. 

In the first place, you have got to take into consideration the fact 
that the buyer and the seller are natural enemies of each other. The 
man that wants to buy wants to get it as cheap as he can, and the man 
who wants to sell wants to get as much as he can. You have got it 
back in the Proverbs of Solomon: “It is naught, saith the buyer. 
Then he goeth away and boasteth thereof.” It is the same principle; 
it does not make any difference who wants to buy dyestuffs, he is going 
to get them as cheaply as he can. 

nator NUGENT, And the man who sells them is going to get as 
much as he can, 

Mr. KLipsTEIN. He is going to get as much as he can, and he has to 
1 he . to live. He has to get enough to make a profit, or go out 
of existence. 


What I was going to say is that when this class of business com- 
menced prices were ten times higher than they are at present, and yet 
the consumer went on using them. They bought them and found a use 
for them at that time. en the Germans—they are accused of com- 
mitting a heinous crime by coming in here and trying to get things on 
the free list. But they understood human nature perfectly, and they 
used it. That is all you can blame them for. They knew that an Amer- 
ican textile manufacturer wanted to buy—at that time the great thing 
was alizarin ; he wanted to buy it as shenply as he could get it. They 
had no influence with the United States Congress at all, but the Sen- 
ators and the Representatives live in the different States, and the Ger- 
mans simply went to those States and found the consumers in those 
States and said, “ Look here; you go down to Washington; you can fix 
it up with your Senators and they will work for your interests.” And 
they did, and the result of it was they put alizarin on the free list, and 
that was the first big dye that came in. 

Other things followed in natural order ever since, so that when this 
war began 45 per cent of all the dyes were on the free list, and that 45 
per cent included alizarin and all its products; it included indigo, but 
not the products of it, because they did not happen to be made by this 
German concern that had engineered this deal through its consumers, 
That was perfectly natural. You could not blame the Germans for 
doing it, and nobody else can blame them for doing it. 

The final result was that we were in this position here: We had no 
raw materials at all. The raw materials for the dye industry are the 

roducts of coking. You make coke when you want to make steel. Now, 
fa order to make these by-products, you have got to put up very ex- 
pensive coke ovens. We could make coke over here without the coke 
ovens; we could just go and take an old beehive oven that cost hardly 
anything. But what was the use of making these by-products? You 
could not sel! them if you made them, There was no industry over here 
to use them. England, France, and Germany were already producin 
all that the dyestuff industry could consume, and nobar would think o 
oing to work and putting in a coke oven to make these by-products, 

cause it wculd not pay. ane were not going to put money into a 
coke oven for nothing, just for the glory of having that stuff made here 
in the United States. The consequence was that when we came into 


the war we did not have any coke ovens, and we did not have any of 
these by-products at all. 


1920. 
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Now, to illustrate what those by-products mean. I started into the 
manufacture 8 about 35 years ago. I had to buy all the inter- 
mediates, so ca „ all these by-products; I had to buy them in 
from the other dye makers. Wall, I ran along for four or five years, 
one lucky day for me the plant caught fire and I 
the insurance money and put it in =a — v 
of the people we were employing; an went over to Europe and looked 
around to buy the things that we ha i I 
could buy them—I figured it all out at the time—20 per cent cheaper 
than we could make ibem, and we could make them by the same proc- 
esses as But, as you can very readily the German 
dye maker was not going to sell raw materials to a competitor over here 
in oe: anes States nd a tariff wall cheap enough to create 
oor ree ər four other concerns kept on all those years, but I never 
heard of them making any money. The Schoelkopfs kept it up for the 
longest time, but I think te finally worried old man Schoelkopf to death. 

It is true that when the war broke out in 1914 there were 
about six so-called dyestuffs manufacturing establishments in 
the United States, but they were not such establishments in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term, for the reason they 
were mere assembling plants; that is, they merely put together 
the intermediates that were imported from Germany. They 
employed all told somewhere in the neighborhood of about 500 
men. To-day there are approximately 180 dyestuff manufactur- 
ing plants in our country. 

I have already called attention to the fact that the German 
manufacturers at the outbreak of the war had a monopoly to the 
extent of 90 per cent of all the dyestuffs consumed in the world, 
and yet the value of those dyestuffs was only about $68,000,000. 
It is not the value of the dyestuffs themselves that is so vitally 
important, but it is the things that they go into, the things for 
which they can be and are used. 

It may interest Senators to know that prior to the war the 
value of dyestuffs imported into this country from Germany was 
approximately $12,000,000. By the time those dyestuffs reached 
the consumers, the textile manufacturer and the manufacturer 
of leather goods, after having been assembled, after having the 
transportation charges on them paid, I apprehend, and after 
the payment of the charges of the importer, they cost probably 
$20,000,000. But those dyestuffs went into the manufacture of 
between three and four billion dollars’ worth of goods in the 
United States, including leather goods of the value of about 
$750,000,000, 

Senators will remember that when the war broke out Ger- 
many placed an embargo on the exportation of dyestuffs. She 
raised that embargo, however, within a very short period of 
time. That fact, however, made no particular difference so far 
as the general situation was concerned, because the allied block- 
ade of Germany was sufficient to prevent the exportation of dye- 
stuffs, and the result was that American manufacturers of tex- 
tiles found themselves face to face with ruin. There were no 
dyes obtainable in this country. But American capitalists, 
American business men, came to the rescue. They immediately 
built plants and entered upon the manufacture of dyestuffs. 
The Chemical Foundation took over, by purchase from the 
Alien Property Custodian, about 4,000 patents for German dye- 
stuffs that had been taken out in this country, so that the 
American dye manufacturer had from the very beginning those 
patents from which he could work in the manufacture of this 
vitally essential product. 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NUGENT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. What became of those patents? 

* Mr. NUGENT. They are now the property of a corporation 
known as the Chemical Foundation. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator know what was paid for them 
when they were sold under the alien-property act? 

Mr. NUGENT. My recollection is—I am not certain in re- 
spect to this matter—that they were sold for $250,000, 

Mr. REED. That was an American company? 

Mr. NUGENT. ‘That company is composed of Americans. 

Mr. REED. And has those patents? 

Mr. NUGENT. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NUGENT. I gather that one of the principal premises 
on which the arguments in opposition to the bill are based—and 
I gather this impression not only from speeches that have been 
delivered in the Senate, but from resolutions adopted by differ- 
ent commercial bodies and from newspaper statements—that 
there is a fear in the minds of a great many well-meaning men 
that if the pending bill becomes a law it will mean that the 
people of the United States will be unconscionably robbed be- 
cause of the tremendous increase that there will be in the price 
of dyestuffs. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to ask another ques- 
tion? 

Mr, NUGENT. Certainly. 


burned down. 


Mr. REED. The Senator has stated that some 4,000 of the 
German patents which have been registered in this country have 
been sold. Did they embrace substantially all of the German 
processes? 

Mr. NUGENT. I think they did. So far as the process itself 
was concerned, I think those patents set it out, but there were 
many things in connection with it that were not set out in the 
patents, and while it is true that the dye that was patented 
could be produced, it was in very small quantities, as there were 
certain steps in different processes that were not specified in the 
patents themselves and which our dye manufacturers could only 
ascertain after long months of experimental work. 

Mr, REED. Just one further question, if the Senator will 
permit me, Have they now ascertained what those missing 
links or missing processes are? 

Mr. NUGENT. In answer to the Senator's question I will 
say that to-day 90 per cent approximately of all dyes consumed 
in this country are of American manufacture. I will say, fur- 
thermore, that there are approximately 10 per cent of the dyes 
consumed in this country that are not now manufactured here. 
Those dyes are the particularly delicate dyes; they are dyes 
such as go into fine shirtings and things of that character, and 
notwithstanding the fact that very large sums of money have 
been expended in experimental work for the purpose of manu- 
facturing those dyes, success has not yet attended the efforts 
of the manufacturers with respect to them to any very great 
extent, due to their lack of experience in dye manufacture and 
due to the lack of experience of their chemists. The Senator 
will readily appreciate the fact that those discoveries were due 
to research work on the part of German chemists that has 
extended over a period of 50 or 60 years. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I am asking these ques- 
tions because I am honestly seeking light. 

Mr. NUGENT. I understand. 

Mr. REED. The Senator spoke of the expenditure of large 
sums of money in order to develop the industry and perfect the 
processes. Has the money been made back? 5 

Mr. NUGENT. I apprehend that the manufacturers charge 
it to cost of production, but it has not been returned out of 
those particular dyes, because even now there are many of them 
that are not being produced in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator stated that some 4,000 patents 
had been sold by the Alien Property Custodian to a corporation 
in this country for the very small sum of $250,000. I wish to 
ask the Senator if they were not sold to that corporation with 
a trust attached by which any American producer of dyestuffs 
might secure, upon complying with certain conditions and at a 
reasonable price, the use of any of those patents? 

Mr. NUGENT. I will say to the Senator, in answer to that 
question, that I think he is substantially correct. In any event, 
any American manufacturer who desires to use one of these 
patents has the absolute right to go to the Chemical Foundation 
and secure the patent formula, whatever it may be If I re- 
member correctly, the stock of that corporation is distributed 
among the manufacturers of dyestuffs und chemicals through- 
out this country, not to exceed two shares of the voting stock 
to any particular individual or to any particular concern. 

The officers of the Chemical Foundation, including the direc- 
tors, are men of nation-wide prominence who yolunteer their 
services. There is no salary paid to a man among them, accord- 
ing to my recollection. The principal reason that actuates 
those gentlemen, as I gather from the record, is to do all that 
it is possible for them to do to advance American interests by 
firmly establishing a dyestuff manufacturing industry in our 
country. j 

Mr. REED. The purpose of my question—and I say this 
lest I be misunderstood—is not to show that any concern in 
this country gained any special advantage, but to bring out 
the point that the use of these dye formulas is now available 
to some one in America at a very nominal price. 

Mr. NUGENT. In order to illustrate the matter of the cost 
of these dyestuffs, I will say that one gentleman, who has been 
for many years the owner of a dyeing plant, testified before 
the subcommittee. On the particular day on which he testified 
I was wearing the coat and vest which I am now wearing. All 
of you, I presume, understand that it requires about 33 or 3} 
yards of woolen cloth to make a suit of clothes for a man. 
This witness testified that the cost of the dye necéssary to dye 
the 31 yards of woolen cloth that went into this suit of clothes 
is 82 cents. He also testified that the cost of the black dye 
necessary to dye a dozen pairs of cotton hose is 1} cents. So 
it will be very readily perceived that the cost of the dyestuff 
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is ridiculously low; and I contend that, so far as the masses 
of the American people are concerned, it will not make a par- 
ticle of difference to them if this bill become a law, as the cost 
of the textiles which they consume would not be increased be- 
cause of the price paid for the dye entering into them. That 
cuts absolutely no figure at all. l 

It may also be of interest to you to know that although we 
had no dyestuff industry in America when the recent war broke 
out, in 1917 there were manufactured in the United States 
about 46,000,000 pounds of dyestuffs, and they were sold at an 
average price of about $1.25 a pound, or about $57,000,000. In 
1918 there were produced in the United States approximately 
58,000,000 pounds of dyestuffs, selling at an average rate per 
pound of $1.07, making an aggregate value of about $62,000,000. 

You will realize the significant fact that the dyestuffs sold 
in 1918 were sold at a price about 20 cents a pound lower, on 
the average, than in 1917; and I haye been advised that the 
dyestuffs sold in this country during 1919 were sold at an 
average price of about 85 cents a pound, which is a still fur- 
ther decrease. Mr. John P. Wood, of Philadelphia, one of the 
witnesses appearing before the subcommittee, and from whose 
testimony the distinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas] quoted quite extensively, testified that there were 
certain dyes that are selling in the United States for a less price 
than they were sold before the war. 

In order that you may have some idea of the tremendous 
importance of this industry, I desire to call attention do the 
following facts: There are 11,037 establishments in the United 
States, employing 1,070,460 people, which are directly depend- 
ent on dyestuffs; and there are 56,949 establishments, employ- 
ing 1,037,183 people, which are indirectly dependent on dye- 
stuffs. i 

There was a time a few months after the outbreak of the 
war in Europe when, because of lack of dyestuffs, there was a 
very strong probability that several millions of our people 
would be thrown out of employment. That probability ap- 
pealed with such tremendous force to Count von Bernstorff, 
who was the German ambassador to this country, that he wired 
his Government on March 13, 1915, to that effect. It appears 
that he took that action in the belief that there was such a 
dire and crying need for dyestuffs here that, rather than have 
our factories closed and millions of people thrown out of em- 
ployment, the American Government would take such action as 
might be necessary to induce Great Britain to permit free 
access to Germany and her markets and permit Germany to 
trade with the other nations of the earth, or, in any event, 
to cause Great Britain to lift her blockade to such an extent 
as to permit the exportation of large quantities of German 
dyestuffs. 

Mr. President, there are now about $200,000,000 invested 
in the dyestuff manufacturing business in America; and I de- 
sire particularly to impress this fact upon the minds of Sena- 
tors: The consumption of dyestuffs in this country is approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons per annum, and the importation of that 
quantity of dyestuffs from any nation or all other nations will, 
to all intents and purposes, destroy the industry here. 

I contend, with all the vigor of which I am capable, that 
it is vitally necessary to the well-being and prosperity of our 
country that there be an uninterrupted and adequate supply 
of dyestuffs for use in the manufacture of textiles, etc., and that 
if that supply is at any time or for any reason cut off, not only 
will the textile manufacturer face ruin but the cotton grower 
and the wool grower will likewise be disastrously affected, 
except in the eyent the people consent to wear white clothing 
only. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call attention, 
which, in my judgment, is very important: Germany's condition 
of terrible preparedness at the outbreak of the war was based 
primarily on her dyestuffs industry. The hearings disclosed, 
and it is a conceded fact, that great quantities of chlorine and 
phosgene are used in the manufacture of dyes. It is also a 
conceded fact that many of the constituent elements entering 
into high explosives are derived from the dyestuffs industry. 
T, N. T. is a by-product obtained from the manufacture of cer- 
tain dyes, and picric acid is manufactured by the same processes 
and out of the same materials, up to the very last step in the 
operation, as is the well known dye, sulphur black. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has said that if there are any dye- 
stuffs imported from abroad that means the destruction of all 
the American institutions engaged in making dyestuffs. The 
Senator did not tell us why. = $F: 3 

Mr. NUGENT. Perhaps I did not make myself clear, What 
I intended to say was that 30,000 tons of dyes are adequate to- 
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Supply the needs of our people for the period of one year, and 
that if that quantity of dyes came into this country, in sufficient 
variety, of course, it would be sufficient to cause the dyestuff 
manufacturers in the United States to close their establishments 
because, as a matter of course, they would have no market for 
their product. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; but they would have the same market 
that the 30,000 tons that came in would have, and all the domes- 
tic manufacturers would haye to do would be to meet the price 
of the foreign product, and then the 30,000 tons of foreign dyes 
could not be sold. Are there anywhere in the world 30,000 tons 
of dyes to be shipped here and take our market? Why is it 
that our manufacturers can not compete? 

Mr. NUGENT. If the Senator will bear with me for a short 
time it is my purpose to discuss that matter in some detail. 

Mr. President, there can be no question in respect to the mat- 
ter of which I am about to speak. The record clearly discloses 
that, so far as the dyestuff manufacturing establishments of 
Germany are concerned, they are absolutely intact; they were 
not injured in any way, shape, or form during the war; and 
they are even now in a condition to commence production in 
quantity lots. Bear in mind, furthermore, and at all times, 
that Germany furnished 90 per cent, approximately, of all the 
dyestuffs consumed in the world at the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like the Senator to say whether 
the statement I have often seen published is correct, to the 
effect that the Germans did not allow any of their chemists to 
engage in actual warfare, but held them all at home to carry 
on in the most energetic manner the famous investigations 
which they had been conducting before the war? 

Mr. NUGENT. I have just reached that point in my dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not mean to break in upon the 
sequence of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. NUGENT. It appears from all the evidence taken by 
the subcommittee, from the testimony of naval officers, from 
the testimony of Army officers, from the testimony of some of 
the most distinguished chemists in the world, that one of the 
primary things in which we should be interested is the training 
of an adequate number of efficient chemists. The remarkable 
achievements commercially and in war of the German Empire 
were due very largely to the 30,000 highly trained, splendidly 
efficient chemists that she had, a very large proportion of whom 
had for years been engaged in research work in the dyestuffs 
manufacturing establishments. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator intend to answer that 
part of my question concerning the action of the German Gov- 
ernment in relieving their chemists from service in the army? 
Does the evidence disclose that to be the fact? 

Mr. NUGENT. According to the hearings, a chemist in Ger- 
many is considered a very highly important personage; accord- 
ing to the testimony of witnesses as dislosed by the record, 
there were about 30,000 chemists in Germany at the outbreak 
of the war; and the services of those men were considered so 
vitally necessary and of such an essential character by the 
German Government that they were withheld from all service 
in the trenches, and, as a matter of fact, remained in the rear, 
and during the war were engaged in experimental and research 
work to advance the interests of the empire. 

Mr. RANSDELL. So that there are practically as many, if 
not more, chemists in Germany now than there were when the 
war broke out, so far as the evidence discloses? 

Mr. NUGENT. I should naturally assume that that state- 
ment is correct. 4 . 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the testimony 
given before the subcommittee by Maj. Gen. W. L. Sibert, Direc- 
tor United States Chemical Warfare Service. I read now from 
page 10 of the hearings: 

Gen. SIBERT, I bave been very much im à 
statement which I read somewhere that . 
was a potential arsenal. If pon examine the products of any large 
chemical plant you will find that some one or other of its Bees BBs 5s 
necessary in the production of bigh explosives, toxic gases, medicines, 
or some other substance essential in war. This is more nearly true in 
the dyestuffs industry than in any other industry. In the destructive 
distillation of coal incident to the manufacture of dyestuffs we find 
that in products are obtained which are essential to the manufac- 
ture of h explosives. Five of our most important gases have, as 
one of their constituent elements, either a by-product or an intermedi- 
ate oF produet formed in the manufacture of dyestuffs. 

e found in the beginning of this war that only about 30 per cent 

of the ovens engaged in the production of coke were using the by- 
roduct method. Dur the war that increased to 50 per cent—that 

is we were utilizing and saying at the end of the war about one-half 
0 


the by-product from the destructive distillation of coal in the manu- 
coke, and 50 per cent of it was still going to waste and not 


facture o 
being used, 
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Germany, as I understand, furnished about 90 1 cent of the dye- 


stuffs of the world at the beginning of this war. t meant that she 
had available all the material that she could possibly utilize in the 
manufacture of high explosives for shells; it meant that she had avail- 
able all the material she needed in thé manufacture of certain gases— 
in the manufacture of many of ber dyes she utilized chlorine, which is 
not a direct product of the distillation of coal, but is essential to the 
dyestuffs industry. Chlorine is the basis of more than half of our 
gases; and the five I mentioned must have as an element one of the 
direct products of the distillation of coal. 

One may readily see, therefore, that a nation which has no dye in- 
dustry is weak in high explosives, weak as to its capability to manu- 
facture gases, medicines, and many other products. This Nation was 
especially weak in this respect at the beginning of the war. 

The value of these great chemical plants is threefold: First, the phase 
that I have covered ; second, the plants themselves are of great military 
value, because nearly all of them can, with slight changes, be made to 
manufacture things needed in war; and, third, the plant personnel is a 
great war asset. = 

After the spring drive of the Germans in 1918—which, by the way, 
nimost defeated the Allies through the unexpected use of gas in quan- 
tities that had never been dreamed of before—it was decided to increase 
by 800 per cent our program in the manufacture of mustard gas in this 
country. Col. Walker, who had charge of our gas pee division, 
held a meeting at Baltimore, at which I was present, to determine how 
we could meet the situation. Mustard gas is made from salt, sulphur, 
and alcohol—that is, these are the basic materials used in the manufac- 
ture of this gas. We found that we could get the sulphur, and we could 
make the chlorine and we could get the alcohol, but when the question 
was put up to manufacturers as to the actual making of mustard gas 
none of them wanted to attempt it, because they said they had no 
trained personnel. They did not haye men who had the necessary expe- 
rience to justify their attempting to make such a dangerous substance. 
So the Government concluded that it would have to make this material 
itself. However, later on two or three manufacturers decided to try it. 
I mention this experience to show the value that such personnel would 
have in this country. If we had great chemical industries, such trained 
personnel would be always available. 

Senator WATSON. the manufacture of mustard gas have any- 
thing to do with the obra industry itself? In other words, is there 
any relation between those two industries, aside from personnel? 

Gen, Steert. Not directly. 

Nevertheless, in the manufacture of many of the dyes chlorine is 
essential, which would mèan that chlorine plants would have to be devel- 
oped in our country along with the dye industry. 

Senator Watson. To what extent did our dye industries in this coun- 
Py, 5 high explosives at the close of the war that were used 

warfare? 

Gen, Stserr. I can not give you the figure, but it was an immense 
amount, and it met the situation at the close of the war. We were meet- 
ing the situation then. 

Senator Watson. That is to say, 
the American ditionary Forces? 

Gen; BIBERT, We had plants and had started production that would 
do it. 

Senator Warson. How soon? 

Gen, Sinknr. I think you better ask the Ordnance Department that 

uestion. I can answer that — . — with respect to gas better than 
can with respect to high orp osives. 

Senator WATSON. Very well; what do you say about it with refer- 
ence to gas? 

Gen, SIBERT. We were manufacturing gas at the end of the war 
faster than Germany, England, and France all put together. We did 
not have the projectiles in which to put this gas, but we shipped to 
France nearly 4, tons of gas in containers that went into shells 
that were made in France and England, and we got our shells from 
France primarily, 

Senator Warsox. Was that gas made in the dye plants in the United 
States? 

zen. Stnert, No, sir. 

Senator Watson, What is the relation, then, between the manufacture 
of dyes and the manufacture of gas? 

Gen. Sikxkr. Five of our gases have as one of their constituent parts 
material produced in the manufacture of dyestuffs. In the preparation 
of toxic gases, high explosives, and dyestuffs up to a certain point the 
same substances are produced. The process, in other words, is the 
same up to this point when these substances become the raw mate- 
rials used in the production of either a toxic gas, a high 9 or 
one of the dye materials, as the need may be. The dyestuff industry, 
therefore, may be said to furnish the necessary ingredients for either 
toxic gases or high explosives. 

Senator SIMMONS. chemical plant furnishes the material and then 
gou use that material so as to uce high explosives or gas; is that it? 

Gen. SIBERT, Yes. The distillation of coal or of coal tar produces 
materials which are constituents of gases, of high explosives, or of the 
dyes, Toluol is an example of such a material. is is one of the 
principal ingredients used in making such an explosive as T. N. F., 
which we had adopted for use in our shells, 


I now desire to call attention to the testimony of Admiral 
Earle, commencing on page 13 of the hearings: 
Admiral Earte. My name is Ralph Earle; I am Chief of the Bureau 


of Ordnance, Navy- partment, and have been since December, 1910. 
Senator WATSON, You may proceed with your statement. 


you were supplying the demand of 


Admiral EARLE. Mr, Chairman, I have been asked to explain what. 


Influence the protection of the dye industry would have upon the pro- 
duction of explosives, etc., in time of war. As Gen. Sibert has stated, 
a large number of explosives depend upon coal tar and its derivatives 
for their main body. Practically all the substances that we use in our 
high explosives work, for loading shells, loading our torpedo war 
heads, and loading our mines, depend upon the nitration gf some form 
of these distillates. 

During the war we used as much toluol as could be obtained, but 
the production of that material was not sufficient, so that we were 
led to adopt other substances, one of which was xylol; but the main 
reason why we were short in this country, or one of the main rea- 
sons, and I think the main one, was the fact that we had no well 
developed dye pama in existence. Had we had such plants in ex- 
istence we would not have been forced to build plants during the war, 


at a tremendous expense to the Government and at great loss of time, 
in order to produce toluol and xylol, not to mention phenols and vari- 
ous other substances, 


Senator Warsox. In other words, if we had had a dye industr. 
. yat 

that time it would not have been necessary to build speci 
SARO 5 roduct wo 5 zi eeni pinnt to 

miral EAREg. Well, it would take only about three weeks to con- 
yert the most of the Sre making industries of the countr: directly 
into war use, and, of course, without building plants. The Navy had 
to build one for the manufacture of xylol—one alone, and the Army 
helped and encouraged everybody to produce a larger amount of toluol 
from illuminating pas. ete, 

ime is a very important element in these things, I mean in refer- 
ence to war. Of course, we had time in this last war; there was no 
invasion of our country threatened at any time, and therefore we 
had time to do it. But from the standpoint of national defense we 
do not think we ought to be put in that position again, and I think 
it would be wise in time of peace to have industries fostered in this 
country, by Jation or otherwise, so that we would be ready at any 
time in the future. 

As to the present situation, the war haying concluded, these war 
pianta must, quite naturally, go out of existence, and the only way 
o get distillation of by-products, ete., including coal tars and gases, and 
increase production in this country, is by protecting the dye industries. 


Again, Admiral Earle says, on page 15: 


Of course, to develop a dye industry would give you a large body 
of trained men, who are essential from the standpoint of military 
and naval preparedness, For instance, you must have them if you 
are going to develop plants for either the manufacture of gas or 
ei You must have trained and experienced men for that 


Again, on page 16: 


Senator NUGENT. Is there any reason why the governmental insti- 
tutions can not continue in being; that és, any particular reason? 


I referred there to the plants that had been constructed dur- 
ing the war for the manufacture of gases, and so forth. The 
Admiral replied : 


There will be no incentive to manufacture or to increase distillation 
of toluol and xylol, for instance, if they are not wanted. 

Senator NUGENT. Can not they be stored? 

Admiral EARLE, No, sir; there is no way we can pay for it or have 
1 ator W. Is that all h 

Senator Watson. Is all you have to say, Admiral Earle? 

Admiral EARLE. There is only one more point. I have brought out 
two points, but want to call attention to another point, and that is 
the fact that the industry is of. 

Senator Simmons (interposing). Before 
You say the Navy had to build t 

Admiral EARLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator SIMMONS. How long did it require you to build and equip 
these plants? 

Admiral EARLE. Well, it took us a little over a year to get the 
ano plants going in the Navy. The toluol that we had been able to 
obtain up to that time bad been sufficient; and the xylol plant came 
into production in time, which was one be 

Senator NUGENT, Well, do the constituent elements of those high 
explosives, etc., you have mentioned deteriorate if they are kept for 
any length of time? 

Admiral EARLE. Not necessarily so: no, sir, 

Senator Nugent. Could not they be stored in containers after having 
been manufactured in one of these Government plants? 

Admiral EARLE. Yes, sir. What was left we have stored, of course. 

Senator Nvucent. Could not they be manufactured in such quan- 
tities in these Government plants as to supply what might reasonably 
be determined to be a sufficient quantity to meet N 

Admiral EARLE. That could be done, yes, sir; there Is no doubt about 
that. But, of course, a great many of the plants—and I am speakin 
of the one the Navy built more particularly—that has been dismantle: 
already and its machinery diverted to other uses, 

Senator NUGENT. Then it is pe judgment that, so far as the manu- 
facture of these various elements that enter into high explosives, ete., is 
concerned, the Government could manufacture them at the plants which 
are now in existence, or which were in existence at the close of the 
war, and that the matter of their manufacture is not solely dependent 
upon the dyestuffs industry? 

Admiral EARLE. No, sir: not wholly. Of course—— 

Senator Stuoxs (inte ng). Aren't you dependent upon the dye- 
stuffs industry for your basic material? 

Admiral EARLE. We are dependent upon it for our chemists and 
trained men. ž 


Again: 

There is only one other point I wanted to speak about, and that 
wag that the manufacture of dyes is a very intricate chemical work 
and in its manufacture it calls for men of the very highest skill and 
chemical knowledge, and in that way it tends to research work and 
a study in many abstruse and intricate problems, which will be 
covered by having a large body of chemists engaged on the subject, 
a service we could not hope to obtain in any other way. But, havin 
in this country a basic 3 like the dye industry, these men wi 
naturally be lined up with the industry and available on call, 

I also desire to refer to the testimony of Col. Fries, commenc- 
ing on page 25. Col. Fries was Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the American Expeditionary Forces throughout the 
war, with rank in the latter part of the war and until after- 
wards of brigadier general. Col. Fries was asked by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] whether or not he had 
had any experience in gas prior to the time he went to France 
in July, 1917, and he replied: 

I had not. When they made me Chief of the Gas Service we had no 
masks over there, we had no gases, we had no determined policy as te 
masks or other defensive appliances or gases, and we had developed ns 
trained personnel. 

I desire at this point to call attention to the fact that all of 
these gentlemen frequently refer to the supreme importance of 
a trained personnel, made up of trained chemists, men who 


you leave that let me ask: 
ese plants? 
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have had ‘years of experience, men who are thoroughly familiar 
with research work, men who are continually engaged in ex- 
perimental work along chemical lines generally. Here is the 
third witness who has laid stress upon the vital necessity for 
having a trained personnel in this country, particularly for 
preparedness purposes, and each and every one of them is of 
the unqualified opinion that that trained personnel can be 
developed only through the medium of a dyestuffs industry. 

I continue to read from the testimony of Col. Fries, page 25: 


The first thing done was to fet masks, because we had 10,000 or 
12,000 troops within 30 or 40 miles of the German lines without masks 
and without an g in other E 2 defensitye measures. We 
adopted the English t of mask, whi 
a little before, and efforts were be made in this country to produce 
them. We immediately ordered 100,000. 

I immediately set to work to get a trained personnel, and that was 
throughout the war one of my most difficult problems. We could not 
get chemists enough even at the end of the war. We finally got a 
general order issued in the A. E. F. to have every man with chemical 
training reported to us, and we made every effort to get each of them 
into the emical Warfare Service. It was very difficult to get them 
many times, as many of ‘them did not want to change the service 
they were in, while the commanding officers of many others did not 
want to let them go. In that connection we omiy wanted about one 
out of four of the Chemical Warfare Service officers as chi 
because a great deal of the training and a great deal of the ques- 
tions of supply and many other questions could be handled by men 
who were not chemists—better if they were chemists, but even at that 
we could not get them. 

As an example of ‘the difficulties we had with the question of per- 
sonnel, I desire to state that during the last week in December or 
the first week of January, 1918, we received a cable from the United 
States requesting that we send a half dozen expert glass blowers to 
the United States to make the glass-lined shell needed for certain 
tear gases. I took it 2 with the French at once, and they said, 
“We can not do it; we ve not got enough trained men of our own. 
But if you will send technical men over here we will put them into 
ories and research laboratories, or any other place, and train 
them.” We cabled back prompt for 50, so that we could put them 
into the French factories. To that we got no answer. e cabled 
again, but we never got an answer and we never got the men. They 
were Just as short over here. 

That, to my mind, is one of the most serious problems connected 
with this dyestuff industry or any industry that wiil build up the 
chemical industry and provide us with a rsonnel for war. 
You can not train a chemist in six weeks, six mo 5, or a year. We 
had to have men who were experts. If the Germans put over a new 
gas or if they used an old Fas in a new way, or used a new mixture, 
we got hold of the “dude” or unexploded shells and opened them— 
which we had trained men to .do—and we rushed them to the labora- 
tory. There we made an investigation to see if there might be a new 

, and if it turned out to be a new gas we tried to find out methods 
fo protect ourselves against it, because varions gases bave various 
effects on the 3 body, as they also have varied abilities in going 
through the masks. 

etator Warson. How many different kinds of gases did the Germans 


loy? 
=i ol” FRIES. I do not know; probably 15 er 20. They made a great 


} sin 
5 arrived in ner. I made à visit to the 


m 
8 month before 
5 which was close to where they first used the 


British earn ae Fete 
gas, on 3 25, 26, and 27. 1917. 
The 


British were terribly worried over this mustard gas. They had 
some 20,000 epee ware ey six weeks, and — 0 my a know a 
3 they were o. But they knew n rs what 
. $ eye und testing their contents, and they found 


gas was by opaning J 
h Victor yer gave a description of how he made it in 1886, and 
they knew the old rman method of maki it, and they knew the 


eneral symptoms it produced in the human A because Victor Mayer 
£ 4 t he stop experiments because it produced the same 
rimenting with it as it did on nulmals. 
away to start investigations as to the quantity 
otten in this eduntry, that . 
in the manufacture of mustar 


had stated 
effect on the men ex 
We cabled back right 
of glycol chlorhydrin that could be 
one of the essential elements need 
gas by the only method then known. 
The Germans produced this in their big plants, I think probably for 
photographic eae similar supplies more n in the dyestuff industry; 
and they proceeded to make their glycol chlorhydrin by that method. 
Senator WATSON. * Sa that related to or did it grow out of the dye 


indu in Germany 
Col. Fares. I imagine it berg out of it. There is another very im- 
portant point right here; t is, the discovery of mustard gas was 


made by one of the great chemists undoubtedly while investigating 
dyestuft materials. 

We have got to depend in the future on research men In the colleges 
und in the great laboratories of manufacturing plants and other places 
for the discovery of new things. The Government can not afford to 
build up and maintain a big enough research institution for that pur- 


pose. 


Let me say, by way of digression, that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Troacas] during his discussion of this bill evi- 
dently took the same position I took when I entered upon the 
liearings in this matter. The Senator from Colorado, if I re- 
member correctly, made a statement to the effect that it was 
not necessary to build up the dyestuffs industry for the purpose 
of training chemists; that that work could be done by the Goy- 
ernment at a far lesser expense. 

I entertained the same view, and I sought to weaken the 
statements made by the witnesses before the subcommittee and 
endeavored to demonstrate what I at that time believed to be 
a fact, that a separate department, if necessary, could be estab- 


lished at the Military Academy and the Naval Academy for the 
purpose of chemists. The witnesses, of course, agreed 
that it was possible to do that.. Dr. Bogert, a chemist of inter- 
national reputation, stated, however, that it required six years 
to graduate a chemist after a boy left the high school, and all 
of said witnesses testified, in substance and effect, that it was 
not the education of the chemist that counted for so much as 
it was the continued research and experimental work after 
graduation. As a matter of course, when the facts were pre- 
sented it at once became plain to me that the mere education 
of a chemist could not aceomplish the result desired; that in 
order that he keep up with the times, keep abreast of conditions, 
it was imperatively necessary that he be engaged in some in- 
dustry which would enable him to prosecute research work. 
Col. Fries continues: 


Just as in ordnance, where perhaps two-thirds of all inventions come 
from men in civil life, just so we must ex our progress in chemical 
to come in the future, because there will be a thousand men 

in these plants to one the Government can afford to maintain. 

Senator Watson. Have you any idea how many expert chemists were 
at work in the dye plants of Germany seeking to discover new methods 
of manufacture of dyes or some of the eonstituent elements of dyes? 

Col. FRIES, I have no idea. Those figures are probably available. 


They undow had a very great many. 
But they took these dye plants and converted them right into 
1 plants. I want to give you a few more facts about 


Dr. STEPHENS, of the Federal Health Service. May I interrupt? 1 
understand age 74 had 1,500 expert gas men, well-trained doctors of 
philosophy in the universities and technical high schools. 

Col. tes. We could not manufacture mustard gas by the German 
or glycol-chlorhydrin process, because we did not have the production 
of those essential] materials; neither could the French or British, 
‘because they had not the production of those materials in the dye- 
stuff industry. So all three nations started out to develop a new 
chloride 3 sei h 8 t dep ee =f ——— ese restuft 

oride „ whic oes no epend very greatly on dyestu 
materials. Since we had to build our own plants, we Jost 11 extremely 
valuable months. When the great German drive started in the latter 
part of March, 1918, I have not any ‘hesitation in saying that 5,000 
tons of mustard gas would have absolutely stopped them—yes; 1,000 
tons probably would ‘have stopped them—but we did not have it, and 
neither did the British or French have it. We did not have any mus- 
tard gas until June, 1918, 11 months afterwards. During that ‘time 
there were probably over 300,000 casualties caused among the British, 
French, and Americans by that one gas alone. We had to develop an 
entirely new method. ‘But the first efficient development of that new 
sulphuric monochloride method was in a French chemical plant, the 
Usine du Rhone, where I think they made dyestuffs. 

Again: E 

Senator NUGENT. Then the mustard gas manufactured by the Govern- 
ment of the United States was not only a better gas, if I may use that 
word, than that employed by the Germans, but it was not dependent 
upon the dyestuff industry for its constituent elements? 

Col. Fries. I do not know that it was a better gas, but we were de- 
pendent on the chemists who had been in the chemical industries and. 
as I say, we lost a year of extremely valuable time becanse we did not 
have that knowledge and trained personnel to start in with, and that 
is where we would be in another war if we did not have a big industry 
which could furnish this personnel, plants, and material. 

3 NUGENT. Then, as I understand you, it was merely a question 
0 


rsonnel 

Col. FRIES. It was a question of plants, also; because all these plants 

had to be built. We have, for instance, at Edgewood, a 100-ton chlorine 
Jant available—25 tons were operating, 25 tons were all ready to put 
nto operation, though held up because we got our gas production ahead 
of the production of shells—and another 50-ton chlorine plant ready. 

If there had been enough peace-time uses for chlorine the Government 
would not have had te build a 100-ton chlorine plant to furnish chlorine. 

Then, of course, in the future there are two or three gases that may 
become equally impertant with mustard but which were not used in 
this war by us because we conld not get around to making them. More- 
over, we did not develop—neither did the Germans—efficient ways of 
putting them over. They put over a gas in 1917-18 that went ee 
our masks like water through a sieve. We spent some exceedingly 
anxious months in 1918 endeavoring to develop a method of stopping 
that gas; though, fortunately, the Germans never su in putting 
it over in sufficient quantity to be troublesome. We learned how to put 
it over in sufficient quantity, and we were afraid they would learn how 
to do it first. That gas, which is well known, may have a very great 
use in the future. One of its main constituents is a product of the dye- 
stuff industry. Moreover, that series of gases is apt to be more greatly 
developed than any other. 

Other military witnesses testified along the same line, but 
I shall not take up the time of the Senate by reading the testi- 
mony of those gentlemen, as I think I have already read sufi- 
cient to demonstrate absolutely the vital necessity of the estab- 
lishment of a dyestuff industry in this country on a firm and 
enduring basis, in order that we may be prepared, in a measure, 
at least, to defend ourselves should another war come upon 
us, Which I fervently hope will not happen. 

I now desire to call attention to anether branch of this sub- 
ject, that relating to chemistry generally, and medicines, and I 
shall read a portion of the testimony of Dr. Bogert. 

At the time of the hearing Dr. Bogert was professor of or- 
ganic chemistry in Columbia University, also senior professor 
of the chemistry department. He had been president of the 
American Chemical Society for two terms; president of the 
International Chemical Society ; a member of the Raw Materials 
Division of the War Industries Board; organized the division 
of chemistry and chemical technology of the National Research 


1920. 
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Council, with its 32 divisions, and remained its chairman until 
he entered the Army. He had been consulting chemist for a 
number of the Federal departments, Also a member of the 
United States Board on Gas Warfare from its organization to 
its disbanding. He was appointed a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, chief of the Chemical Service section, being acting direc- 
tor of the Gas Service in this country until the organization 
of the Chemical Warfare Service under Gen. Sibert, at which 
time he became a full colonel in the Army and remained such 
until his honorable discharge in May of last year. 
Dr. Bogert said: 


The dyestuff industry is tremendously important, but it serves to 
supply the necessary material for these collateral industries, notably 
the drugs, the canning materials, and photographic materials. — 5 1 
illustrate that to show how these different lines are locked up together 
and to what extent they are dependent upon the dyestuff industry.? 

I might say, in the first place, that the extensive distillation of coal 
tar is dependent primarily upon its demand in this industry. When 
tar is heated for distillation and these various products pass through, 
they are separated by fractional distillation, taking the temperature 
up to a certain temperature and then changing the receiver, and the 
tar is first separated into the rough portions and then each one dis- 
tilled, and that process is carried on until we get certain material, and 
each one of these materials, like benzol—I am embarra y the 
amount of material I have to draw upon for illustration—that benzol 
can be converted into a host of other materials; that is, into what is 
known as phenol, known to the layman as carbolic acid. That car- 
bolic acid is then treated with a dilating acid and converted into a com- 
pound, one of which through a series of peers becomes phenacetin, 
a drug we are all familiar with. Or, that carbolic acid is sub- 
jected to another treatment, if it is dilated still more, it mes a 
nitric or sulphuric acid, and then it is converted into a picric acid, a 
powerful explosive; and the picric acid is also developed through a 
series of processes to become chloro-picrin, one of the poisonous gases 
used on the western front. 

If the carbolle acid is treated in a little different way, if it is chloro- 
formed, it is converted into a substance known as salicylate fluorid. 
And by the use of a sodium and acetic acid there is derived a valuable 
perfume known as coumarin, which is the base of many of our best 
perfumes, particularly the new-mown which is as near as it gets 
to new-mown hay. the other hand, if that is treated with carbon 
dioxide, which is taken from the air, it is converted into salicylic acid, 
which may be developed into aspirin, which we were in ne of and 
could not develop, and Gen. Ireland, the Surgeon General of the Army, 
will tell you that if you ask him. 

And so I might go on and elaborate and extend this story out; but I 
am taking only one of a host of materials. Each one of these cases, 
as I could show Joos is dependent upon an interlocking and interrelat 
to the coal-tar industry, out of which Germany has made its great 
profit; the coal-tar industry is the way Germany has opened the way 
to her dye trade. And Germany has recognized that in its contribution, 
not only in chemistry but to the advancement and security of her in- 
dustry and civilization, there is no more potent factor than a well- 
developed dyestuff industry. 


Senator Watson. In other words, it has taken years of research to 
bring about the present situation. 
Dr. Bocrerr. Forty years they haye been working at that problem 


over there, and have been able to look up the various lines of the prod- 
uct so that one material goes on to another. 

Senator Watson. But the basic industry of all is the dye industry. 

Dr. Bocrert. The dye industry is the basic industry of all; and it 
“was the necessity for these dyes, Mr. Chairman, which was respon- 
sible for all kinds of developments, not only in applied sciences but in 
pure science itself. 

Again, on page 41: 

One or two questions bave also been asked here concerning the direct 
dependence of gas upon dyestuffs. I would like to point out, as I have 
already pointed out, that chlorine is a very essential ingredient, and is, 
in fact, the backbone of most of our toxic gases; and that it was the 
development of the dyestuff industry which provided Germany with an 
immense amount of chlorine, particularly of liquid chlorine, which she 
had, and which she was in a position to use at the time of the first gas 
attack, which was at the beginning of the second Battle of Ypres, on the 
afternoon and evening of the 22d of April, 1915. 

They had, in the second place, phosgene, of which Col, Fries has 
spoken, which was a common product of the German dyestuff Industries 

use they were using phosgene for the synthesis of certain important 
dyestuffs and intermediates. An important intermediate which is known 
as Mechler’s ketone, for example, is the basis of at least a dozen valu- 
able dyestuffs. Phosgene was also being used as the basis for the syn- 
thesis of certain useful synthetic drugs. In the case of mustard gas, 
these dyestuff factories had also prepared what was known as chlorohy- 
drin, which Col. Fries has also mentioned. So they were ready in a mo- 
ment to start in to make mustard gas by that process. It was the pres- 
ence of these dyestuff industries with their large personnel which made 
Possible these things which, if we had had them, would have saved 
American lives in the early days of our participation in the war. 

A 8 dyestuff industry needs an enormous staff of research men. 
It has already n pointed out that in the case of the Badische, which 
is one of the largest concerns on the other side—the Badische and the 
Elberfeldt being, probably, the two largest—an enormous number of 
research men are necessary. In the Badische, for example, there were 
before the war probably in the neighborhood of from 500 to 1,000 uni- 
versity-trained men, Ph. D. men, men of the highest kind of training. 
For us before the war to have produced that number of men over here 
would haye meant the output of at least five years of all the Ph. D. 
graduates of chemistry in the country. 

It is that reflex action of the industry upon the whole field of syn- 
thetic organic chemistry, with which an of these things are locked up, 
which means so much not only to our lives and happiness, but to the 
security of the whole Nation. It is that with which I am concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, and which brings me here to testify in the hope that I 
may be able to convince you and the other members of the Senate com- 
mittee and enable you to see this imperative need as I see it for the 
development of a full-fledged synthetic color industry in this country. 


Again, on page 43— 

At the beginning of the war we figured that we had about 15,000 
trained chemists in this atta According to our information Ger- 
many had in the neighborhood of 30 


„000 skilled chemists ready to carry 


on this work. 
tained as the last line of reserve by the German general staff; they 


Those men, if we are correctly informed, were main- 


were kept back of the lines; they were kept at work there because it 
was rls that they were of the utmost importance to the safety of the 
country. 


Again— 


The importance of research to this kind of work, where we are de- 

8 upon trained men, can not be overestimated. The wars of the 

‘uture—my military colini gus will disagree with me, rhaps, on 
this—are going to determined more and more in the laboratories, 
and scientific research institutions of the country, by the scientists of 
the country, and unless we are in a position to meet those weapons 
with similar weapons or adequate means of defense, we are absolutely 
at the mercy of the other nation. 

It is ectly see at any moment for a scientific organic chem- 
ist, in the quiet of his own laboratory, to discover a new gas which, in 
point of toxicity, will surpass anything we now have and which will 
go through the masks of any other nation. If he does that the armies 
of the other nation are absolutely at our mercy. That is what I mean 
by “research.” To that extent we are dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of an adequate supply of men of this type. 


I also request the consideration of Senators of the testimony 
of Dr. Stieglitz. At the time he testified Dr. Stieglitz stated: 


I am professor of chemistry at the University of Chicago and chair- 
man of the department at the university. I have been chairman of the 
committee on synthetic d of the National Research Council during 
the war, and am still chairman of that. For 15 years I have been 
connected with the council of chemistry and pharmacy of the American 
Medical Association. 

I am here to-day to tell you the relation of the synthetic drug work 
to the dye industry. As chairman of the committee on synthetic drugs 
of the National Research Council I had to find out what drugs were 
absolutely necessary and could not be obtained during the war in this 
country and to determine which men in the country could manufacture 
such drugs and help them develop methods for preparing these drugs. 

Senator Watson. This organization of which you speak was a war 
organization! 

r. STEGLITZ. Yes; 
Council. 

As a result of tbat experience I have come to the conclusion that we 
would have saved a great deal of suffering and a great many lives 
in this country if we had had an organic chemical industry, as they 
have in Germany, before we started in the war. 

This organie chemical industry involves three branches—one, the 
explosives and the poison gases, which are used only in warfare; the 
second, the dyes; and, the third, the synthetic drugs and synthetic 
medicaments and related finer o ic chemicals, such as photographic 
developers and the like. The bulk of the work in peace times must be 
in dyes, use we require huge quantities of dyes; but, in my judg- 
ment, the really important feature of the synthetic work is in the 
synthetic drug line, because that involves the health and the future 
of the people of the country. It requires, however, the materials 
that come with the manufacture of dyes, it requires research facilities, 
and it requires the research men that we can get through a thriving 
dye industry. 

Each citizen of this country, I imagine, spends not more than 50 
cents or a dollar a year on dyes. He spends quite a little more on 
synthetic drugs, and his health and the health of his family are in- 
volved, That is a far more vital question, and I think I can do best 
by giving you a specific illustration of the development of two or three 
drags in this country, especially of arsphenamine, 606, or salvarsan— 
three different names for the same product. As you know, this is a 
specific for the cure of syphilis, and it is insisted on by the physician 
and by the patient. 

Even before we started in the war importations were prevented, and 
the demand was so enormous that for a time absolutely fancy prices 
were paid for the drug. As soon as it was seen that there would be 
such a shortage some of the research chemists of the country started 
preparing arsphenamine, and the results at first, following the patent 
specifications, were so poor that some of these men thought of ap- 
pearing in court to have the patents annulled, stating that the product 
could not be prepared according to the patent specifications. That 
was wrong: one can prepare arsphenamine according to patent specifi- 
cations, but just about ey to look at, not enough to use. It is 
altogether a question of yield. 


Again, on page 52: 

This drug is 5 isonous. 
veins of the patient, and un it is quite pure it is likely to lead to 
severe reactions and even to death. Government control was insti- 
tuted at an early date, and the maximum toxicity which was permitted 
to go into trade was 60 milligrams; that is, about a grain for 2 pounds 
of white rat. That was the original quality of the American product. 

The German product sold before the war—that is, before 1914—at 
$3.50 a dose, he first price fixed by the Federal Trade Commission 
was from $1 to $1.50 a dose, which showed already the tremendous 
advantage ef American manufacture. 

In the course of these two years the following developments+ have 
occurred: In the first place, the purity of the drug has risen to such 
an extent that the official standard instead of being only 60 is 100 
milligrams, which is over a 50 per cent improvement. But, as a 
matter of fact, the American brands run now from 120 to 130. There 
is practically none on the market now that will not run from 120 to 
130. That is twice as good as it was originally. That is the result 
of research work of about a year and a half. In the second place, the 
drug is now being sold wholesale to hospitals at 60 cents and I was 
told this noon some even at 30 cents a dose. That, of course, means 
that the drug is from five to ten times as cheap as it was before 1914, 
and the blessing tc the country can not be overestimated. 


Again, on page 53, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] 
asked: 


Is wate enough being made jn this country to supply the home 
demand 

Dr. Streciirz. I think there is enough made even to supply the 
markets in South America, Mr. Chairman. One manufacturer can make 
in one day some 15,000 doses. 

Senator Watson. What has the manufacture of this drug to do 
with the dye industry in this country at this timc? How are they 
related, if at all? 


a war organization—the National Research 


It is injected directly into the 
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Dr. Srrectrrs. The original crade material should come from the 
dye manufacturers. 

Senator Watson, You now get your crude material for the manufac- 
ture ef salvarsan from the dye plants? 

Dr. Srixciirz. From the dye or coal-tar plants. In the second 
place, one of the most successful large productions has been carried 
out by a manufacturer who has had d ee experience. He has 

titona la scale, produ from. 8,000 to 15, doses In a day, 

a room smaller than this one here, 

I would like to turn to a second drug, procaine, or novo cocaine, 
During ite a long period in the war we had no loeal anesthetics 
for our Tospital work in surgery—that is; anesthetics injected under 
the skin for local operations, and we had what we called among 
ourselves “Bulgarian” operations; that is, a without anes- 
thetic, throwing us back some 50 to 70 years civilization. 

Senator Warson. You mean by that that you had no cocaine? 

Dr. Srimeuirz. Very little; and cocaine is exceedingly expensive. 
This drug procaine, or novo cocaine, which is a substitute for cocaine, 
is manufactured from coal-tar products. It is better and less dan- 
gerous, The injection of cocaine occasionally causes death—a few 
cases, but sufficient to make the doctor often unwilling to use it unless 
he is absolutely compelled to use it. 

* > * s > 


The third drug that I would like to mention is atophan. That is 
the sovereign remedy for gout. 
* . > 


* * 


* * * * 


Now, I want to make two points, to draw two lessons from our 
experience with synthetic drugs. The first is this: It is only a 
question of time until we can succeed in solving all the intricate 
roblems connected with any compound whatsoever, whether it is. a 

ug or a dye. Probably it would take only two years with any in- 
dividual dye, which would be my estimate, to produce it in quantity, 
so that we could even export it. The difficuity with the manufacture 
of dyes is that there are not half a dozen dyes, as there are essen. 
tial drugs, but a la number. They can not take hold of them all 
t the same time; they must solve one oe after another. But 

king up one problem after the other, I think it is probably a matter 
of Onis o or, perhaps, three years on an average before production 
on a commercial scale can be successful. 

+ = + * * bd . 


The second lesson I want to bring out is this: If we have brought 
into being a sovereign remedy for syphilis; if we can at least remove 
the pe of gout; if we can produce a local anesthetic better than 
cocaine; if we have in quinine a natural drug and c for ma- 
laria—then we have every reason to believe that with proper research 
we will find remedies for the other great diseases from which humanity 
is suffering, notably tuberculosis, pneumonia, and cancer. Those are 
ee EDOS great diseases which, with syphilis, cause the greatest loss 
0 e. 

In fact, we already have — for the 
nally ; for instance, in a pneumococcus. infection the eye. If we had 
had. a remedy like ee for pneumonia during the influenza 
epidemic, we would probably have saved from 100,000 to 150,000 lives 
in this. country alone. 

That means that there is a tremendous amount of most. important 
research necessary to develop new remedies, and that research: can 
be stimulated best, L think, through a thriving commercial industry 
in fine organie chemicals like the dye industry. That give us the 
resources; it will be a going iag We will have the output of the 
dyes, and as an additional gain for the country we will have this 
research work. We will have research work not only on dyes, which 
will be valuable, but research work on medicaments, which I think will 
be invaluable, of far greater value than ah, work on dyes, no matter 
Roe arene the Income therefrom may be. hat is the way I look at 

e future. 

Such work is going on now, but in order to find a remedy you have 
got to have concentrated effort. The more workers there are, the 
quicker we will get the result. For instance, I find people now saying, 

If we had only had arsphemanine 10, 15, or 20 years ago, how many 
lives we could e saved, how much suffering we could have pre- 
vented.” The only way to accomplish this is to intensify to 
have a great many more men working than we ssibly can have at 
present. Every year saved means lives saved and suffering saved and 
the Nation put on a better footing. 


Now, Mr. President, it is a well-known fact that each dye 
that is manufactured is the product of many separate and dis- 
tinct steps or operations, and in each of those steps not only 
is the material desired obtained, but material that is not de- 
sired. When the fact is takem into consideration that thousands 
and thousands of distinct and separate dyes are manufactured 
and that from each one of those dyes there are certain by-prod- 
ucts produced from every single step and operation in the process 
of their manufacture, the further fact will be appreciated that 
there is an inexhaustible field for research on the part of chem- 
ists. In view of the tremendously important materials that 
have’ been discovered during the past quarter of a century 
beeause of the research work conducted in the dyestuffs indus- 
try, no man can say what the future may have in store, either 
from a preparedness standpoint or from a commercial stand- 
point, or from the standpoint of drugs. I have long since 
reached the conelusion that nothing is longer impossible; and, 
provided we continue the dyestuffs industry in the United 
States, knowing as I do that American chemists can not be ex- 
celled by the chemists of any other nation on the face of the 
earth, I shall not be surprised if within the next few years, 
as a matter of fact and as Dr. Stieglitz hopes, a cure shall be 
found for cancer, for pneumonia, for tuberculosis, and for other 
dread diseases which occasion the greatest mortality in this 
country. 

There is another thing in connection with this matter to 
which I invite attention: We are indebted to the coal-tar in- 
dustry for many of the constituent elements of high explosives, 


eumocoeccus exter- 


for certain poisonous gases, for photographic materials and com- 
modities of similar character, also for tar, for materials used 
in road building, for pharmaceuticals, for waterproofing, and 
for many other articles of commerce. 

The record also discloses, Mr. President, as I have hereto- 
fore stated, that the German dye-making establishments are in 
perfect order; that they are in a position almost immediately to 
proceed with quantity production. At the time the hearings 
were held the statement was made—and was not contradicted— 
that even then Germany was shipping dyes to Brazil and to 
Spain, and I was advised recently—whether eorrectly or incor- 
rectly I do not know, and I have failed to secure official veri- 
fication of the rumor—that an investigation of the licenses is- 
sued by the Rhineland Commission showed that during the past 
several months Germany has exported about 10,000 tons of 
dyestuffs. 

The testimony taken by the subcommittee is decidedly unsat- 
isfactory with regard to the dyestuff situation in Germany at 
the time the hearings were held. The statements made concern- 
ing it were based very largely on rumor. One gentleman as- 
serted that he had been informed by somebody that, as a matter 
of fact, there was no accumulation of dyestuffs; another gentle- 
man testified that he had been informed by a French officer 
of the army of occupation that there were 250,000 tons of dye- 
stuffs stored in the interior of Germany. I am candid enough 
to say to the Senate, as I said in the committee, that so far as 
I am personally concerned I do not believe that there is a large 
accumulation of dyes in Germany. I do not believe it, because 
of the fact that practically all of the dye-manufacturing estab- 
lishments are within territory which has been occupied by 
allied forces since the armistice was signed, and it is a cer- 
tainty that prior to that time those factories were engaged in the 
manufacture of the constituent elements of high explosives 
and in the manufacture of poisonous gases. So I very much 
doubt that there is now, or was at the time of the hearings, any 
great quantity of dyes in Germany. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn of South Carolina 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina? 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator was a member of the subcom- 
mittee before which the witnesses who were presented on behalf 
of the preponents of this measure testified. I wish to ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact that the witnesses whom they brought 
before the committee, in the beginning of the hearings at least, 
all represented to the committee that after full and thorough 
investigation it was well established that there was in Germany 
at that time a great accumulation of dyestuffs already pre- 
pared and awaiting the termination of the embargo in order to 
flood this market? 

Mr. NUGENT. In answer to the Senator, I will say that 
there were certain witnesses who, if I remember correctly, testi- 
fied that that condition existed. Their statements were based 
largely on hearsay, and I am very strongly inclined to the belief 
that as a matter of fact no such condition did exist. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator that it has been 
thoroughly disclosed since that no such situation exists; but 
the point I am trying to bring out is whether, in their efforts to 
secure favorable action from the committee and from the 
Congress, it was not persistently recommended to the committee 
holding these hearings that investigations had been made, and 
that these great stores of dyestuffs, ready to be dumped upon 


this market, were in actual existence in Germany. 


Mr; NUGENT. There is no question that that was the situa- 
tion believed to exist, and T do not doubt that the gentlemen 
who so testified were acting in absolute good faith in the mutter. 
I disagreed with them, however. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not impugning their good faith at all; 
but I wish to ask the Senator further if the committee, in the 
favorable consideration that it gave to this proposition, was not 
largely influenced by these representations that have since 
turned out to be unfounded? 

Mr. NUGENT. I can not say that the committee was largely 
influenced by reason of those representations. I am very 
strongly of the opinion that those representations did have some 
effect on all of us, and that there was a disposition on the part 
of certain of us not to take any chances for fear that as a 
matter of fact that situation did exist. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am frank enough to say that I was 
actuated by that fear in a measure. I believed that the condi- 
tions were such that I could not afford to take the chance that 
the situation portrayed by some of the witnesses prevailed in 
Germany. Furthermore, I believed from the testimony of the 
witnesses, taken as a whole, that it is a matter of supreme im- 


1920. 


people but from the standpoint of the prosperity and security 
of the Nation, that a dyestuffs manufacturing industry should 
be firmly and enduringly established in this country in order 
that we might not ever again be placed in the precarious posi- 
tion from an industrial and a preparedness and a medicinal 
standpoint that we occupied at the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In all of those considerations I entirely agree 
with the Senator. I simply wanted to develop the fact that 
those representations were made and believed; but I think it is 
now thoroughly understood that those representations were not 
based upon the actual facts with reference to the amount of 

_dyestuffs in Germany that were available for importation into 
this country. 


fi 
It is in regard 


nvested in 
the New York Times of December 8, an artide by George Renwick, from 

lin, regarding the enormous expansion of the capital of the dye 
plants of Germany. 
(Tue article ed to is here printed in full as follows:) 


“GERMAN DYE TRUST ro FIGHT FOR WORLD TRADE—DOUBLES ITS CAPITAL 
AND WILL PRODUCE NITRATE. 
“ {By George Renwick.] 
“ BERLIN, December 1. 

“The firms composing the German dye trust have decided to increase 
their capital to an extent without llel, I belie in the his: 
of German industry. The trast, which consists of ee a an 
four minor concerns in the industry, valued at, roughly, 15,000,000,000 
marks, is extending for two reasons; It is determined te reassert Ger- 
man supremacy in the dye industry; in the second Rae there is the 
question of nitrate, so important for the agricultural life of the country. 

“The trust is aiming at making the fatherland indepe t of for- 
eign supplies and to increase production se that it will be able to export 
8 ntities. 


shorti 
heim 


public companies are now not only going to double their 
capital to 716,800,000 marks, but will also issue preference shares to 
the value of 286,700,000 marks to the holders of the ordinary shares. 
As only a quarter of the amount of the preference shares is to be called 
up, and as the holders will have a double vote, control of the trust. 
th a nominal capital of 1,000,000,000 marks, will be in the hands of 
the old shareholders, who exercise that authority by virtue of having 
ae ppo 3 vag — — a preference shares. 
s it is ho o keep ou ore . 
“With this — th inerensed capital. the trust will at the earliest 
moment begin a vigorous onslaught in the markets of the world. 
“The trust alse intends to pay particular attention to the uc- 
tion of nitrate. -Before the war Germany’s cig ty required 500 
tons of nitrate, half of which came from Chile, but the trust calculates 
that, as soon as the whole of the present and projected plant is work- 
ing, there will be something like „000 tens for export. 


And let me say, parenthetically, that the testimony shows 
that the Badische plant alone during the war produced nitrates 
sufficient in quantity to make up the amount lost because of 
failure to secure importation into Germany of the nitrates 
theretofore had from Chile. 

I also read a translation of an article appearing in the 
Cologne Gazette, November 16, 1919, to be found at page 188 
of the hearings: 


[From the Koelnische Zeitung (Cologne Gazette), Nov. 16, 1919.) 
INCREASES OF CAPITAL IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


The extraordinary (special) general meeting of the Works, for- 
merly Meister Lacie and Bruening, in H t-on-the-Main, in which 
26 stockholders represented 45.14 million marks of capital stock, sanc- 
tioned the proposed increase of the original stock from to 252 million 
marks by the praagi ay of 90 million marks of al (common) stock 
and 72 million marks of 34 cent preferred stock with double votin 

wer, The new common shares are being taken over by a up o 

anks at 107 per cent and are offered at the same rate to the old share- 

holders. The BE gh fanaa stock is being exchanged within the group of 

those interest (or community of interests). The board of manage- 

ment in rather . he arguments established the necessity for the 

financial measures 2 the ee a of (combined) interests and then 
0 their 


fact The works have wn for the most part, 
ret the ave succeeded in k the 3 plants in o — 
„ . — 

n 


in the of combined interests. The management nevertheless 
lieves hat it is possible to hold out the prospect of the declaration of 
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amassed 


and Dr, 
are to be 


ater, 

At the extra al meeting of the “ Badische Anilin und 
Sodafabrik” (Baden nfine and Soda” shafen, in 
which 14.97 million marks of. capital stock were represent 
votes, the proposed increase of 0 


Adolf yi 5 ening retired from the board of over: — thee 
0 on Bru retir om e board of overseers ; 
elected members later, : 


mo . 
as 8 


f bu 1 ing off tock- 
holders at 107 group o nks and is being offered to the old stock 


per cent in such a way that for ev 1,200 marks of old 
the same amount of new stock can be acq . In other respects 
the conditions of issuance for both kinds of stock agree with those of 
the other companies in the group of combined interests. 
The extraor: ry general meeting of the Chemische Fabrik Gries- 
heim-Elektron” (the Chemical Fa ory Griesheim-Electron 


in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, in which 14 shareholders represented 6,524 votes, 
likewise increase of the original capital stock 


sanctioned the p 
from 25 to 45 million marks and the fssuance of 18 million marks of 33 


per cent erred stock. The new common stock is bein, en over 

at 107 per cent by a group of banks under the tion of the “ Bank 

r 1 und Industrie“ (Bank for Trade and Industry), Branch 
and is being offered 


so far 
an unfavorable result is to 


ious years, under certain 

ances by making use of former reserves, 
oskins, E. B.) 

I also 


printed in the Frankfurt Nachrichten {the Frankfurt News) of 
October 


halian Explosive Stock Co. (capital 18,000,000 marks), the 
Dynamite Factory in Siegen (ca) 000 1 0 


an 
at the rate of 110 per cent. e eek for this runs as follows: 
concerns-are In need of very considerable new means in order, in 
view of the extraordinary 3 to carry through the important 
8 of transformation dy set on foot and further in order to 
able to acquire the plants necessary for the development of the 
concern. » 
(Translated by J. P. Hoskins, E. B.) 


Now, Mr. President, I desire to call attention for a moment 
to the size of some of the German dyestuffs manufacturing es- 
tablishments that were not injured in any Way, shape, or form 
during the war—the dye plants that up to 1914 produced prac- 
tically 90 per cent of all the dyestuffs consumed in the world, 
I read from an article appearing in a publication known as the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.), purporting to have been taken from 
the report of the Alien Property Custodian, page 12: 

It will be noted that all of these establishments, with the singl 


exception of Berl are concentrated in a narrow s of terri 
3 be we 8 Their h may illustra’ 
a few figures as to two o largest. was 
1 and_started with 5 workmen. By 1880 it employ: 
men and 57 chemists, using 1,840 It then produced 1,750 


55 gE ope 
different colors. In 1912 it 1 2 workmen, 
d 74 engineers, and used 30,000 h 

1,000. The works of the 
organized in 1865, covered, in 1914, 500 a 
a mile and a half on the Rhine. There were 1 
368 Fic Bereta nh 1 000 workmen were empleo: nd 
the company was capitalized at 54,000,000 marks. =—* 

Incidentally, let me say that I was advised a day or two ago— 
whether correctly or incorrectly I have no means of knowing— 
that a statement was recently published in a Berlin paper to 
the effect that at that time there were twenty-four thousand and 
seme hundred workmen employed in the Badische plant and 850 
chemists. 

Mr. President, it is contended that there is absolutely no 
necessity for the enactment of this legislation, because of the 
alleged fact that Germany is in no position to supply dyes in any 
very considerable quantities to this or any other country. It is 
asserted very vigorously, and I agree with the contention, that 
there are not, as a matter of fact, any large quantities of dye- 
stuffs stored in Germany. Such dyes as will be exported will be 
manufactured after this time, in all human probability, as I 
am quite inclined to believe that the quantity manufactured 
heretofore has been, comparatively speaking, small. 

Those of us who favor this legislation are not doing so in 
the belief that our dyestuffs industry will be destroyed this 
month unless this bill is enacted; we are not doing so in the 
belief that it will be destroyed next month, or in six months, 
But if the other Senators who are supporting the bill view the 


Lope 
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matter from the standpoint from which I do, they are support- | Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has in his last statement cov- 


ing it because they believe it is a matter of prime necessity that 
this industry shall be firmly established in the. United States, 
and that the only way in which that can be done is to prevent, 
for a specified time, the importation of dyestuffs into the United 
States in the event similar articles or satisfactory substitutes 
therefor are being manufactured here. 

That Germany will be in a position in the comparatively near 
future to produce a sufficient quantity of dyestuffs to enable her 
to again take her place as the monopolizer of the world in that 
very necessary article is, in my judgment, beyond question; 
she is in that position. 

I have in my hand a copy of a circular letter bearing date 
March 22, and sent out by St. John Perret, chief of the War 
Trade Board Section of the Department of State. It reads as 
follows: 

Pursuant to the terms of an arrangement which is now in contempla- 
tion between the allied and associated Governments and the German 
Government under the provisions of paragraphs 2, 3, and 5 of Annex VI 
of part 8 of the treaty of peace with Germany, Germany agrees to 
deliver for a period of five years from stocks to be produced by ber, 
beginning May 1, 1920, dyes and intermediates used in the manufacture 
of dyes Sn quantities zuffelent to satisfy the total bona fide require- 
ments of the respective allied and associated countries for domestic con- 
sumption irrespective of whether or not these requirements are in 
excess of 25 per cent of the German daily production. 

Senators will remember that under the treaty Germany was 
to place at the disposal of the reparation commission 25 per 
cent of all dyes manufactured by her for the period of five years, 
commencing, if I remember correctly, with the Ist day of Jan- 
uary of this year. Evidently, from this letter, there is to be a 
revision of the treaty provision in respect to dye matters, and 
I will say that I have been advised that such revision was 
agreed upon by a subcommittee of the reparation commission, 
and I haye been further advised that it was approved by the 
commission itself, and a statement was read yesterday to the 
effect that such approval was given over the protest of the 
American representative. 

very man familiar with this industry knows that Germany, 
because of the intimate knowledge of the manufacture of dyes, 
because of the fact that she has experienced chemists and work- 
men, has at all times been in a position to manufacture dye- 
stuffs more cheaply than any other country on the face of the 
earth, and I do not entertain the most remote doubt that she is 
in that position to-day. 

What is the situation, according to this letter? The German 
Government agrees, beginning August 1 next, to furnish all 
dyes und the intermediates which enter into the composition of 
dyes sufficient to supply the bona fide requirements of all of 
the allied and associated powers for a period of five years. Of 
course, Mr. President, if that agreement has been entered into, 
it necessarily follows that a certain proportion of those dyes 
will be turned over to American consumers. It also means 
that upon the proclamation of peace, when the war legislation 
will be wiped off the books, when the War Trade Board and 
its rules and regulations relative to the importation of dye- 
stuffs cease to exist, the consumers of dyestuffs in this country 
will be at liberty to import from Germany, or from any other 
country manufacturing dyes, all they desire. Regardless of 
their actual requirements, no matter whether they desire a 
supply for six years or for six months, they will be entitled 
to bring it into the United States upon the payment of certain 
charges, in the nature of tariffs, under the law of 1916. 

What will that mean? I have already pointed out that it 
is a conceded fact that 30,000 tons of dyestuffs will meet our 
consumption needs for the period of 12 months, and I again 
make the assertion that if that quantity of dyestuffs, in suf- 
ficient variety, is brought into this country our dyestuffs indus- 
try will again be killed. 

It is true, Mr, President, that the dyes which are being manu- 
factured to-day in the United States are the same dyes that afe 
being manufactured in Germany, because in very large meas- 
ure the dyes being produced in this country are being produced 
in aecordance with the specifications contained in the German 
patents which were taken over by the Chemical Foundation. 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

Mr. NUGENT. There are certain dyes, however, about 10 
per cent of those used, which are not now being manufactured 
here, notwithstanding the expenditure of large sums of money 
in experlmental work in that behalf, but they will be made here 
eventually, and they can be manufactured in Germany now, 
and if the agreement outlined in this letter is carried out the 
consumers in the United States of those particular dyes can, 
as a matter of course, secure all they desire, sufficient to supply 
their needs for years, by paying the tariff provided by the act 
of 1916 plus the amount of royalty fixed by the Chemical 
Foundation. I yield to the Senator from Colorado, 


ered a. point I was going to suggest, that in addition to the 
tariff duties now in existence, the manufacturer of all these 
dyes will be required as well to pay whatever royalty or im- 
position the Chemical Foundation, as the owner of these pat- 
ents, nray see fit to impose. 

Mr. NUGENT. That is true. But, Mr. President, that fact 
cuts absolutely no figure, in my judgment. The imposition of 
no tariff, the imposition of no royalty, will protect the industry 
in this country for this reason: It was stated by witness after 
witness during the hearings that he did not care what rate of 
tariff was imposed on dyestuffs being imported into the United 
States. They do not, because they would pass along that tariff- 
to the ultimate consumer, and then some, in amount sufficient 
to permit them to undersell their competitors in the European 
markets. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Did not those insistences regarding the abil- 
ity or the purpose of dye consumers to obtain these dyes, if 
possible, regardless of the amount of duty, apply to the small 
class of dyes included in the 10 or 15 per cent which are not 
manufactured here? 

Mr. NUGENT. That, Mr. President, is true in a measure, 
although the statement was general and included all dyes. It 
is that comparatively small percentage of dyes which is par- 
ticularly desired. 

It developed during the progress of the hearings that nearly 
all dyes sold in this country are bringing a much higher price 
than before the war. In other words, every consumer of dye- 
stuffs in the United States is now obliged to pay a considerably 
higher price for them than he was compelled to pay when the 
war broke out, and a higher price than would be charged by a 
German manufacturer to-day, in my judgment. 

To proceed with this letter: 

In making deliveries under the terms of this arrangement, Germany 
will give priority to the needs of the allied and associated countries 
over the needs of every other country, but due consideration will be 
given to the requirements of the German textile industry, The dyes 
and intermediates delivered by Germany under the terms of this ar- 
rangement will be involced at prices which will not exceed the lowest 
prices quoted, article for article, by Germany during the month of 
delivery to any other purchaser, German, neutral, or allied. 

I state again, Mr. President, what I have heretofore said, that 
it is a fact that Germany can manufacture these dyes at a 
much lower cost, and has manufactured them at a lesser cost, 
than it was or is possible for an American manufacturer to 
make them for. Therefore, Germany will be able to dispose of 
her dyes to the consumers in this country at a considerably 
lesser figure than they can purchase those same dyes for from 
American producers, and a large number of American consumers 
will, of course, buy where they can buy the cheapest. 

The letter proceeds: 

Under the terms of the contemplated arrangement, the allied and 
associated Governments will give assurances to the German Govern- 
ment that the dyes and intermediates delivered to them under the 
terms of the arrangement Will not be reexported as such. If the ar- 
rangement is completed all stocks of dyes and intermediates produced 
by Germany, beginning May 1, 1920, will be subject to the option. of 
each allied and associated country to the extent to which those stocks 
may be required to satisfy the requirements of each allied and asso- 
ciated paaa 

In order that Germany may be apprised of the dyes and intermedi- 
ates which the allied and associated countries will require to satisfy 
their requirements for domestic consumption, and in order that Ger- 
many may enter upon the production of those particular dyes and 
intermediates, the allied and associated Governments will immediately 
furnish to Germany a program of manufacture detailing the kinds of 
dyes and intermediates and the quantities of each which each allied 
associated country will require to satisfy its own particular require- 


ents. 
The United States has 5 furnished a list of dyes which will 
serve as a basis for production by Germany of dyes required by con- 
sumers in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator if there is anything 
in that agreement which relates to the price that is to be paid? 

Mr. NUGENT. Nothing that I am aware of, except that the 
price shall be the lowest price quoted to any other country, even 
to the German textile manufacturers, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is in accord with the require- 
ments of the treaty, 

Mr. NUGENT. I apprehend that that is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I understand what the treaty pro- 
vides, but I should like to see whether it accords with the 
Senator's idea. My recollection is that the treaty provides that 


this cost to our Government, for instance, or any other allied 
or associated power, shall not exceed the lowest price at which 


1920. 
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Germany offers the dyes or quotes the dyes to any other manu- 
facturer or any other country, including her own people. Is 
that correct? > 

Mr. NUGENT. That is it in substance. 

Mr. NORRIS, I understand that that in substance is the 
agreement. 

Mr. NUGENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. Ferret continues: 


It now becomes necessary to furnish immediately to Germany a simi- 
lar program of manufacture covering the intermediates in the 
ae AA =< gegen engia required to satisfy the requirements 
of users thereof in the Un es. 

Accordingly, you are requested to advise the War Trade Board Sec- 
tion of the rtment of State, on or before the 3ist day of March 
1920, of the kinds and quantities of German intermediates which will 
be required by you for your own consumption during the six months’ 


period beginning August 1, 1920, and ending January 31, 1921. 


I will say, in relation to that particular paragraph, that 
under the rules and regulations promulgated by the War Trade 
Board there can be imported into this country dyes in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy the needs of a particular consumer for a 
period of six months only. 


It is regretted that so short a period of time is accorded to you for 
reporting your requirements, but 9 us the arrangement referred 
to above will be discussed by the allied and associated Governments 
and the German Government during the first week of April, the progran 
Fe 8 of intermediates must be cabled to not la than 

v > — 

2 1, 1920, has been selected as the date on which the period 
for consumption shall — ie to operate on the assumption that Germany 
Seat L 125, ‘Sod ending Joly 1 1020; suck quantities of the mevaasary 

` , and ending p SU uantities 
media te; as will be requires to satisfy the immediate requirements 
of users thereof in this country. Should Germany be in a position to 
make earlier deliveries from stocks, the production of whieh will 
May 1, 1920, the initial date of the period of consumption will 
advanced correspo. 3 

In reporting to the War Trade Beard Section of the Department of 
State the German intermediates which will be required by you to satisfy 
your requirements for consumption for the six months’ period, you are 
Fy bag to limit yourself to those intermediates which are not obtain- 
able from United’ States sources on reasonable terms as to price, 
quality, and delivery. 

rae woh ey bli. thon 8 3 t — rt ——— perce ng 
orders or obligations on your part to accept any part of y 

If, and as soon as the representatives of the allied and associated 
Governments and of the German Government 7 to the arrangement 
referred to — ou will be advised of the fact by the War Trade 
Board Section o: e Department of State in order that you may 
avail yourself of the opportunity thus created to satisfy your require- 
ments from that source. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State will con- 
tinue to license the importation of intermediates of German origin when 
inh same not obtainable from United States sources on reasonable 

s as to 


rice, quality, and delivery. 
Very 


ruly, yours, 
Chief War Trade Board gecti 
Department of State. 
By C. S. Hawes. 

The bill, Mr. President, is not directed against Germany alone, 
but is directed against all nations in which dyestuffs are manu- 
factured. The subcommttee, by a unanimous vote, recommended 
the enactment of the bill now before the Senate in the belief, 
as I said, that it is vitally important from very many stand- 
points to establish a dyestuffs manufacturing industry in this 
eountry, and the full Finance Committee adopted the recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee. ` 

Section 504 of the pending bill is the all-important one, and 
it provides, in substance, that no dyestuff shall be imported 
into the United States during the period of three years, unless 
the Tariff Commission shall determine that the particular dye- 
stuff or a satisfactory substitute therefor can not be obtained 
here on reasonable terms as to price, quality, and delivery. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. NUGENT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not been able to be in the Chamber 
all the time during the Senator's discussion, and it may be that 
he has answered the question I rose to ask. If he has and will 
so state, it will be satisfactory. This idea has occurred to me 
from what the Senator said. 

Suppose we pass the bill and the dyestuffs are kept out of 
the country, and, for instance, England or some other country— 
but taking England as an illustration—should take her share 
of the dyestuffs that Germay may furnish and use them and 
thus enable her then to supply the clothing or the material or 
the shirting or the hosiery—whatever it may be—upon which 
the dyestuffs are used and send them into this country. In 
order to protect the American manufacturers would it not be 
necessary practically to place an embargo on such materials as 
a from other countries that had been treated with German 

es 

Mr. NUGENT. No; I think not, for two reasons 

Mr. NORRIS. Would there be any danger of such a condi- 
tion existing? 


Mr. NUGENT. I do not think so. In the first place, under 
the law of 1916, if I remember correctly, a duty is imposed 
on certain textiles. Cotton and wool are on the free list, but 
there is a duty on very many of the manufactures of cotton and 
of wool 

In the next place, the pending bill only prohibits importation 
into this country of dyestuffs when the same article or a satis- 
factory substitute therefor is manufactured in America, so 
that if the article, the particular dye or dyes desired by the 
consumer, or a Satisfactory substitute therefor, is not manufac- 
tured in this country he is at liberty to import such quantity as 
will satisfy his needs for a period of six months. In addition 
to that, even though the dyes that he desires or satisfactory 
substitutes for them are manufactured here, if they are un- 
obtainable by him on reasonable terms as to price, quality, and 
delivery, he is entitled to import. 

Mr. NORRIS. That last provision would probably fix it all 
right, but who would determine what would be reasonable terms 
and a reasonable price? 

Mr. NUGENT. The Tariff Commission will administer the 
law. I know that some Senators take the position that that 
is an unsatisfactory arrangement. I am aware of the fact that 
some dye consumers contend that it is entirely unsatisfactory, 
that no man or body of men should be permitted to determine 
whether an article which they desire is manufactured in this 
country, or whether a satisfactory substitute for that article 
is manufactured in this country. But I submit that we must 
trust some one. Every law must be administered by some man 
or some body of men. It may be the Attorney General, or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or the Tariff Commission, or 
the Federal Trade Commission. Furthermore, I desire to say 
that no monopoly, in my opinion, can be created in this country 
in the manufacture of dyestuffs under the provisions of the 
pending bill unless the members of the Tariff Commission, who 
are to administer the law, permit it to be organized or created, 
and I am firmly convinced that the members of the commission 
will not do that. 

Mr. President, on May 20, 1919, President Wilson delivered a 
message to the Congress relative to a number of important mat- 
ters, and included among them is a recommendation with 
respect to the enactment of legislation for the protection of the 
dyestuffs industry. I ask that there be printed, without read- 
ing, the first and second paragraphs on page 8 of the President’s 
message, both of which paragraphs relate to the dyestuffs in- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHeprarp in the chair). 
Without objection, leave is granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


There is, fortunately, no occasion for undertaking 
future 7 general revision of our 3 of import duties. No serious 
danger foreign competition now threatens American industries. Our 
country has emerged from the war less disturbed and less weakened 
pes any of the E countries which are our 


in the immediate 


re. Their indu establishments have been subjected to greater 

ours, their labor force to a more serious . —— tion, 

and this is clearly not the time to seek an 9 advan . The 
work of mere reconstruction will, I am afraid, the capacity and the 


resources of their people for years to come. So from 
x or need of accentuated foreign competition, it is bros tha 
tly facilitate the marketing 
t abroad. of should we opeis from 
the policy adopted in the tariff act of 1913, of permitting the en 
into the United States of the raw materials needed to supplement 
enrich our own abundant — caging 


dustry an exceptional an 

States gladly and unhesitatingly join in the program of international 
disarmament, it will, nev eless, be a policy of obvious prudence to 
make certain o e maintenance of many strong and well- 


the su ng 
SSPE hc bevel Ws Toned we Sid ety Tel o palina ee 
oughly knit monopoly capable of exercising a competition of a peculiarly 
dious and dangerous kind. : 

Mr, NUGENT. The Council of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, representing more than 15,000 chemists from every State 
in the Union, held a meeting at St. Louis, Mo., on April 13 and 
adopted certain resolutions in which they earnestly urge that 
the Congress of the United States enact the pending bill. I 
ask that the resolutions be incorporated in the Rxconn without 
reading. : : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The resolutions are as follows: 
The American Chemical Society, through its representative council, 


urges upon our Senators the necessity of prompt passage of the Long- 
worth bill in the form reported by the Senate Finance Committee. 
Under the absolute protection afforded by the blockade of German 
orts and encouraged by the favorable legislation of the precedin; 
‘ongress, the coal-tar chemical indust s grown by leaps an 
bounds, but to meet the unusual competition threatened from the pres- 
ent unified German industry far greater safeguards must be estab- 
lished than were formerly considered necessary. The delay in enact- 
ing such legislation has caused the withholding of large amounts of 
capital and the creation of an atmosphere demoralizing to research 
and to the technical development of the industry. We feel that the 
fate of this industry lies now with the United States Senate, and we 
urge the enactment of the bill as 1 reported to the Senate by 
its Finance Committee, convinced that this legislative support will 
speed the industry’s complete development, thereby assuring American 
consuming interests om from outside domination and providing a 
powerful factor in national defense. 
Cuas. L. Parsons, Secretary. 


Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, it is contended that no dis- 


astrous results will flow to the men in this country who have. 


invested $200,000,000 in the dyestuffs industry, even though 
this bill were defeated, even though no legislation were enacted 
to give them protection aside from that afforded through the 
medium of a tariff. It is contended by some people that even 
though the doors were thrown wide open to the importation of 
dyes from other countries into the United States in sufficient 
quantities to supply all our demands American textile manu- 
facturers would not purchase them. I should like to believe 
that that is a fact, but I do not believe it is. 

We must judge the future by the past, and the undisputed tes- 
timony in this matter shows beyond question that certain of 
the textile manufacturers of the United States did, as a matter 
of fact, enter into a conspiracy with German dye manufacturers 
in 1882 to destroy the dyestuffs industry in this country. They 
succeeded in their efforts in that direction, and they have seen 
to it that it has since remained dead. 

To-day there are certain of these dye consumers who are 
pursuing precisely the same policy that was pursued in 1882 
and 1883, and in the years that have since intervened. They 
are doing all that lies in their power, through the adoption of 
resolutions and otherwise, to induce Members of Congress to 
vote against this bill. In other words, I am entirely convinced 
that certain of those gentlemen believe that it is vital to their 
interests to kill this industry in order that they may be en- 
abled, without restraint of law, to purchase their dyes at a 
lesser price than they are obliged to pay to American manu- 
facturers. 

Permit me to say, parenthetically, that I hold no brief for the 
manufacturers of dyestuffs. The only interest I have in this 
matter is that of an American citizen. I am fully conscious 
of the fact that there are many most estimable men in the 
Congress who disagree with me in toto so far as my conclu- 
sions concerning this legislation go. I am not criticizing them. 
They are honest men; they are good Americans; and they, as a 
matter of course, have the same right to their opinions as have 
I. But I am entirely convinced that it is absolutely necessary 
to see to it that this industry is not destroyed, in order that 
we may never again be placed in such a position as we occu- 
pied in 1914, and I am willing to go to very considerable lengths 
to see to it that the view I have just expressed is carried out. 

Now, Mr. President, it may be said that my statement rela- 
tive to the attitude of certain textile manufacturers toward this 
bill is rather broad in its scope, and that it is based entirely 
upon a wrong premise; that I do not understand the situation; 
but I do know this, as it is disclosed by the record, that certain 
textile manufacturers are bitterly opposed to the bill. I appre- 
hend that probably every Member of the Senate received a copy 
of the resolutions recently adopted by the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers at a convention at 
Philadelphia on April 28, 1920, 

I will read the resolution which they adopted. 
follows: 


Therefore be it resolved, That we, the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, in sixteenth annual convention assem- 
bled, in the city of Philadelphia, April 28, 1920, representing more 
than 1,000 textile factories, producing annually more than $700,000,000 
of manufactured products, and paying to American labor more than 
$200,000,000, emphatically’ protest against the passage of the dye- 
licensing bill, and call upon our members generally to oppose by every 
lawful means in their power the stifling of American business, the 
suppression of American enterprise, and the nanging of American 
initiative, which this bill, if passed, will inevitably cause, with no 
resulting benefits save to a monopoly already grown strong enough to 
invade the halls of the American Congress with their insolent, 
threatening, selfish, and un-American demands. 


Those gentleman, Mr. President, in my opinion, at the out- 
break of the war, were faced by a situation that probably 
spelled something in the nature of disaster to them. They were 
without the dyes necessary to dye the goods the manufacture 
of which was essential to the life of their business. American 


It is as 


business men invested capital, erected plants, entered upon the 
manufacture of dyes, and probably saved these self-same gen- 
tlemen from loss of very large sums of money. And yet they 
adopt a resolution which, in substance and effect, gives the people 
of the country to understand that they have no use for the 
men who in a large measure saved them and their business in 
1915 and during the war. They abuse them to the extent of 
referring to them as “a monopoly,” as “insolent, threatening, 
selfish,” and say that the “demands” they are making on 
Congress are “ un-American.” 

I do not care the snap of my fingers for the Du Pont Co.; 
I do not care the snap of my fingers for the National Aniline 
Co., or any of the other corporations or individuals engaged in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs; I am not interested in them in 
any way, shape, or form, directly or indirectly, except as, in 
my view, every American citizen should be interested in the 
perpetuation of the vitally important industry they have estab- 
lished here. I submit, Mr. President, that it is at least reason- 
able to assume that if the gentlemen, or very many of them, 
who go to make up the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers at any time find themselves in a 
position where they can buy their dyes in other countries 
cheaper, even a fraction of a cent per pound cheaper, than they 
can purchase them from American manufacturers, they will not 
hesitate a single, solitary moment to buy from the foreigner, 
utterly regardless of what the results may be to the dyestuff 
industry in the United States. 

It is my desire to assist the dye makers here, for the im- 
portant reasons I have stated, until such time as they have a 
trained personnel and are sufliciently experienced in the manu- 
facture of dyes to produce them at a minimum cost and are 
able to compete with foreigners who haye been in the business 
for 50 years. 

Judging from the tone of the resolution referred to, I doubt 
very much that those gentlemen would not be willing to pay the 
same price for dyes to some foreign manufacturer rather than 
patronize the men who saved them in their hour of need and 
of whom they now speak as selfish,“ “insolent,” and as mak- 
ing “un-American demands.“ 

There is another concern, Mr. President, that is in opposition 
to this bill. Its attorney appeared before the subcommittee. 
I refer to the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., which is located 
in the State of New Hampshire. I shall read into the Recorp 
the following article from the Evening World of March 12, 
1920, under the caption “Is this profiteering?” : 

Cotton and worsted goods could be reduced in price, still 
prewar profits. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. had common dividend balance of $4.71 
per share in 1917; in 1919 it was $42.92. 

With the cost of shoes and other necessities mounting higher and 
higher 18 months after the armistice was declared, the Evening World 
to-day continues a survey of the increased profits of corporations eu- 

in the manufacturing and handling of clothing and food. 
e attention of Attorney General Palmer, especially, is called to 
the Evening World’s articles, 
AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING co. 

In recent months there have been few necessities that have shown 
such sharp adyances in price as cotton and worsted goods. Manufac- 
turers haye complained that current high prices have been forced by 
the higher price of raw material and higher operating costs. They have 
laid great stress on * perpendicular rise in the price of raw cotton, 
as shown by the New York Cotton Exchange quotations; on wage ad- 
vances, higher machinery costs, and the so-called“ burdensome” taxes 
of the Government. 

This explanation will not stand close investigation. How one big 
manufacturer has suffered by these adverse conditions is shown by 
the accounts of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. Not only has it 
shifted the burden of higher taxes, wage increases, etc., to the con- 
sumer through the medium of increased prices, but it has at the same 
time and through the same medium, been able to swell its profits in a 
manner that is not sbort of being sensational. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co.'s mills are located at Manchester, 
N. II. Their equipment consists of 660,000 spindles, 21,500 cotton 
looms, and 1,700 worsted looms, It produces ginghams, ticks, denims, 
and women’s worsted dress goods. To show what a big factor the 
company is in the industry, it should be cited that in 1917 it pro- 
duced over 200,000,000 yards of cotton and worsted cloth and 1,205,000 
eotton bags. 

In 1917, or before prices of cotton and worsted a began to 
aviate so 1 the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co, did a gross 
business of $30,439,215, and its ratio of manufacturing costs to gross 
sales was 97.14 par cent, In that year, after deducting expenses of 
every kind, inclu ing the dividend on the preferred stock, the surplus 
remaining equaled $4.71 for each share of common stock. 

That present prices of cotton and worsted goods are inordinately 
high and have been established simply for the purpose of offsetting 
higher operating costs but to immoderately expan profits as well 
would seem to be poroa by the following: 

(1) Although the amount of cotton and worsted cloth sold by the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. in 1919 was 24 per cent less than in 
1917 and the amount of cotton bags sold in 1919 was 47 per cent less 
than in 1917, pe from sales in 1919 were more than 44 per cent 
larger than in 1917. 

(2). Higher prices charged for its output not only offset higher 
manufacturing costs, but permitted the company to save for operating 
income ert cents out of every dollar of sales, compared with 2 
cents in A 


beat 


In other words, the margin of profit on its business 


expanded nearly six times within the span of two years. 
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I ask that the remainder of the article be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


stated 
71 per sh dividend 
mon dividend balance, greatly increased prices, jum to 
$26.24 per share in 1918 and $42.92 ta 1919. This is Eia EAT 
shown by the following: 


Also, ar f this time the company has increased its net working 


ca including the valve of its inventories, from $10,543,000 to 
$35,480,000. 


The more these figures are studied the more it 8 that present 
record . for cotton and worsted goods can be substantially reduced 
and still give the manufacturer a handsome profit on invested capital. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, in connection with the same 
matter, I will say that since the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the stock-dividend case on or about March 8, the Amoskeag 
Co. has declared a stock dividend of 100 per cent. 

I now quote from the New York World of April 29, 1920, 
under the caption “ Living costs soar 21 per cent in year,” the 
following : 

Clothing is the budget item for which greater price increases were 
recorded. The advance of 177 per cent between July, 1914, and March 
1920, represents a rise of 18 per cent since November, 1919, and of 34 
per cent since March, 1919. These estimates are based on replies to 
questionnaires returned by 209 dry goods dealers in 72 cities. 

The largest advances since 1914 continued to be for cotton yard 
goods. Percale, formerly selling for 73 cents a yard, in March, 1920, 
prongs an average of 39 cents; this is an increase of 422 per cent. 
Muslin underwear and women's blouses, on the other hand, had ad- 
vanced in price only 142.5 per cent and 139.2 per cent, respectively. 
Other important increases noted were 230.2 per cent for men's over- 
coats, 204.4 per cent for women's coats, 230 per cent for women's knit 
vests, 211.6 per cent for men's union suits; 247.2 per cent for overalls, 
228.4 per cent for men's work shirts, 209.4 per cent for women's shoes, 
and 217.1 per cent for women's cape kid gloves. 

Since November, 1919, average advances of 25 per cent or more were 
reported for percale, gingham, longeloth, knit underwear, women's 
stockings, coats, gloves, and hats, 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaNspEtt] a day or two 
ago called attention to the fact that there were a number of cot- 
ton manufacturing establishments in the South which recently 
declared stock dividends of from 100 per cent to 300 per cent. 
The same thing is true with respect to other cotton manufac- 
turing establishments, particularly in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. In addition to the Amoskeag, the Nonquit and the 
Nashua companies, also in New Hampshire, have very recently 
declared 100 per cent stock dividends, 

So it must be apparent, Mr. President, that, so far as the 
cotton manufacturers of the country are concerned, they have 
not been particularly adversely affected in their profits because 
of the fact that they are obliged to purchase and haye for several 
years past been obliged to purchase from American manufac- 
turers the dyes they use in the manufacture of their goods. 

I will say also that the profits of manufacturers of woolen 
goods have not been quite wiped out because they, too, have 
been required to purchase dyes from American producers. I 
quote from the New York World of April 28 the caption: 
“American Woolen common earned $40 a share in 1919 compared 
to $14 in 1918; $14,500,000 to surplus after alt taxes and ex- 
penses; net profits footing $15,613,414." 

It may be interesting in this connection to refer to a speech 
delivered in the Senate on January 24 last by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Carrer], during the course of which he made the 
following statement: 

The net profits of the American Woolen Co., after Federal taxes had 
been deducted, were $2,778,600 in 1914, $5,160,295 in 1915, $8,210,761 
in 1916, $15,664,985 in 1917, and $12,524,084 in 1918. All on an in- 
vested capital of twenty-two millions. The earnings of its common 
stock were $10.80 a share in 1915, $27.05 a share in 1916, $47.62 a 
share in 1917, and this year, according to best Wall Street information, 
will exceed 3100 a share, or more than the stock's par value. A year 
ago the watered stock of the American Woolen Co., the chief textile 
company in the United States, was quoted on the stock exchange at 45, 
To-day it is close to 150, and in recent weeks has been quoted at 156. 

For the wool that goes into a suit of clothes which sells for $100 the 
woolgrower receives $7.37, says the Wool Growers’ Association. This 
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makes the finished garment cost the consumer more than twelve times 
the price of the raw material. The price of clothing has made enor- 
mous advances and is still advancing notwithstanding the American 
Woolen Co. cleaned up net profits of 56 per cent in 1917 and in 1918— 
or A e more than the $20,000,000 total of the company’s author- 
ized outstanding stock. 


The profits stated by the Senator from Kansas for the five 
years mentioned by him, in addition to the net profits of $15,- 
513,414 for 1919, earned by the American Woolen Co., disclose 
the astounding fact that the net profits of that company in six 
years, commencing with 1914 and ending the 1st of last January, 
were $59,652,139 on an authorized outstanding stock of $20,000,- 
000 and an actual inyested capital of $22,000,000; or, to put it 
another way, during the past six years—when, with the excep- 
tion of possibly a portion of last year, all dyes used by that 
company, in all probability, were purchased from American 
dye manufacturers—the American Woolen Co. made net profits 
to the extent of very nearly three times the capital it had in- 
vested in its business. So I say again that the textile manu- 
facturers of this country have not suffered to any material ex- 
tent because of the fact they were obliged to buy their dyes 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I apprehend that every man of intelligence will 
concede that in the event another war afflicts the world—which 
God forbid—it will be a chemical war to a far greater extent 
than was the Great War. I am a man of peace, and the RECORD 
will disclose that I have done about all that lay in my power 
to bring peace to a war-torn world. Notwithstnding those 
facts, however, I am of the opinion that I would be untrue to 
my country and to myself if I did not do everything that a rea- 
sonable man can be expected to do to see to it that never agaiu 
shall my country be placed in such an absolutely defenseless, 
unprepared, helpless position from a chemical standpoint as she 
occupied in 1914. Believing, as I do, that the enactment of this 
bill is of transcendent importance, not only from the standpoint 
of national defense but from the standpoint of the health of our 
people and our continued prosperity, I earnestly hope that it 
will pass. 

Mr. President, I desire to incorporate in the Recorp, without 
reading, a speech delivered by Hon. Francis P, Garvan before 
the National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr, SMOOT. Does the Senator make that a part of his 
speech ? 

Mr. NUGENT. Yes. . 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only way I should dike to have it 
go in. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE GERMAN MENACE, 


{Address delivered by Francis P. Garvan, Alien Property Custodian, 
before National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association on Apr. 25, 1919, 
at the Biltmore, New York City.] 

For 19 months I have been engaged in a study of German industrial 
life and its manifestations and activities in the United States, and I 
come here to give you as briefly as I may a few of the incontrovertible 
facts which my experience has made clear. 

First and foremost, be it understood that this was an industrial 
war, brought on by industrial Germany in her lust-mad haste to 
capture the markets of the world, Industrial Germany, in its arrogance 
and pride, preferred the formidable hazard of battle to the progressive 
and sure infiltration which within 10 or 20 years might well have 
given her the world domination she sought from complacent and un- 
thinking peoples, 

Industrial Germany was in control of imperial Germany. Industriat 
Germany sympathized and participated in the preparation for this war. 
Industrial Germany waged this war. Industrial Germany was the first 
to see defeat, and forced the military peace in order that with her in- 
dustrial equipment intact she might continue that same war by intensi- 
fied and concentrated economic measures. 

Her ambitions are the same in peace and in war. Her methods are 
the same in peace and in war. Destroy your business competitor 
by State nid, cartel combination, dumping, full-line forcing, bribery, 
theft of patents or inyentions, espionage, and Propa ennaa: Destroy 
your military adversary by tearing up sacred treaties; by unlicensed 
and unbridled submarine and poisonous gas warfare; by the destruc- 
tion of factories, mines, and vineyards; by terrorism and vandalism. 

You or I hyve yet to hear one word of a change of heart or purpose; 
one word of regret or shame; one word of dispraise for any leader in 
the past holocaust. On the otber hand, hold to the fact that at this 
moment the four men best fitted to conduct a ruthless economic war 
upon his country, the four men who planned, instigated, and paid for 
ail the black history of lawlessness under which we suffered for two 
and a half years—Dr. Albert, Dr. Dernburg, Capt. Boy-Ed, and Von 
Bernstorff, are the helmsmen of the present German Government. Dr. 
Heinrich Albert is now undersecretary of state; Herr Bernhard Dern- 
burg is now minister of finance; Boy-Ed is director of the intelligence 
section of the foreign office, the espionage and propaganda division ; 
and that archeriminal, Bernstorff, is over them all, directing and 
leading the new Government, 

Has the war ended for you? 

It was Germany's chemical supremacy that gave her confidence in 
her avaricious dream of world empire. It was Germany's chemical 
supremacy that enabled her to wage four years of pitiless warfare. 
And it is Germany's chemical supremacy upon which she relies to con- 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
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tinue this war; and for that supremacy she pays homage to her dye 
industry, and counts upon that dye industry te maintain it. 

Since 1866 8 has recognized the fact that upon the develo 
ment of the d industry rested her entire development of o 
chemistry; that upon the development of organic try in 
an ever-increasing measure, all the development of modern business and 
modern warfare, 

And so she cherished the industry with wisdom and prevision while 
it was still in its childhood, and by her n persistence, by 
the willingness of her people to sacrifice in un coo) tion, 
Dan gy nea Spica pe the plans made in the year 1866 into the 
reality o y. 

And now she realizes that her dye industry constitutes her keenest 
wedge with which to force her way back into the world trade. She 
calls the dye industry ber chief “ protective industry,” and has laid 
out for it a program of State protection and aid which should startle 
us. She proposes to use the alleged necessities of the world for her 
dyes to force all her other exports. In other words, she proposes to 
uo it as a club with which to fight her way back into commercial 
society. 

Prior to the war the German dye — 2 — was united into three 
cartels with some independent com ies outside. All are now united 
into one monster cartel, the I. G. Co., with Mr. Wein „the old 
head of the Cassella Color Co., as its president, and a ca ization of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Germany has taken it under State 
aid and protection; she has decided to establish a guaranty fund 
whereby industries share the losses the cartel may be compelled to 
face through dumping, bribery, or other expense incurred in reasserting 
her dye monopoly of the world. She looks forward to ting it trade 
export premiums, freight rebates, intensified con r service, and 
State guaranties against labor troubles. 

As a result, our young but vigorous industry stands here to-day in 
direct competition, not only with the t cartel I. G., but with that 
grèat cartel sustained and support and subsidized by the entire 
strength and wealth of the German Kingdom. 

Over $3,000,000,000 of annual business in America, including yours, 
are dependent upon the dye industry. Is there any doubt t the 
destruction of the American industry means your enslayement to that 
cartel, and your destruction when it mes the whim of that cartel? 

F t upon 
seemed to thelr self-interest to 1 or destroy it, but when the war 
came on, in an instant Germany fe 


ernment. There was a considerable parted when Germany could have 
There was a period thereafter 
when her branches here ieee haye assisted you; but they would not, 

Listen! April 25, 1915, Boy-Ed, of ill-smelling fame, writes to 
Albert: Very Honorable Privy Counsellor: To-day’s World prints the 
inclesed short article on the alleged erection of dye factories in New 
Jersey by Germans. In case you are not able to take any s to 

revent an undertaking of this kind, I am requesting you to indicate 
2 te ae ats I could call the matter. With greetings, etc.” 
gned, Boy-Ed. 

Albert answers, April 28, 1915: “ Very Honorable Captain: With re- 
gard to dyes, I got into touch with local experts in order to determine 
what truth there is in the news. According to my knowledge of things, 
the matter is a fake inasmuch as our factories ve bound themselves 


8 and by word of honor to do nothing in the present situation 
which might help the United States.” 
Thank God! day your independence began. That day our in- 


dust: was born. And supported by you with loyalty, patience, and 
sacrifice, it has grown until to-day $450,000,000 is enlisted in the cause, 
and we see the end forever of the past slavery and we stand unafraid 
in the face of any threat. 

But even greater than the im 
mercial life is its absolute nece: 
Dr, Schweitzer: 

“In no other field has German efficiency proven its superiority as 
in that of chemistry. While this was anticipated before the present 
war, it is no exaggeration to state that the German chemist has so far 
contributed as much, if not more, to the success of the campaign than 
the strategist, the army, and the navy, and that, therefore, the present 
holocaust may be justly called the * chemists’ war’.” 

Eighty per cent of her explosives, and all her poisoned gases, were 
manufactured by Germany's dye factories. 

And does anyone for a moment imagine that you are going to 
handle, or that the women of America are going to buy or wear, the 
by roduct of the destruction of their 70, sons? 

commission appointed by the allied Governments has t reported 
to their respective Governments: “At first, chlorine and p e were 
the main requirements, but afterwards a variety of or; e substances 
were employed. all of which were made by the factor! of the I. G. 
combina eee i tas — 5 Son — and N to 
pre und rapid production was only possible owing to 2 1 
with which the peaceful organization of the dye factories could be 
utilized for these purposes. hen the Government wished to introduce 
a new gas, a conference of the various was held at Berlin to 
determine how the manufacture should be subdivided in order to use 
the existing plant to the best advantage. For instance, the initial 
stages of manufacture of mustard gas were carried on at Lud- 
wigshafen avd the final at Leverkusen.” 


rtance of the dye industry in com- 
ty in modern warfare. I quote from 


Haber process for the production of ammonia from a heric nitro- 
gen. ithout such a process Germany could not have made the nitrte 
acid i or her explosive program nor obtained fertilizers for 


ight be cut off 
a supplies of saltpeter, while Germany would be independent of 
them.” 

Gas warfare and its development, even if forbidden by the Lea: of 
Nations, can not safely be left in German hands, and organic substances 
will be employed which we do not know to-day. Any country without 
a well-developed chemical industry is in danger. 


ie ms oer gene — * n U-bonts and your aero- 
x ess means of a deve re ustry you keep abreast 
with modern chemical warfare. TER za 

But this has had, and now has, another great function in 
Germany 45 machine. It was, and is, the basis of her esplonage and 
propaganda system. 

True it is that we had in this country the Orenstein Arthur-Koppel 
Co., a German concern, owning a large plant at Koppel, near Pitis- 
burgh. The chief business of that company was the manufacture and 
installation of what is known as “inside transportation; that 
narrow-gauge railways, dump cars, traveling cranes, and machinery 
a similar sort used in large industrial plants. It was the American 
branch of a great German house with connections in ull the great 
countries of the world. For 20 years it has put in bids based upon the 
plans and cations of every big industrial plant built in this 
country; and for that same 20 years blue prints of these tions 
pat com plans and elevations have gone on file in the Government office 

True it is that in this coun we had 18 branches of German Insur- 
ance companies, largely enga; in the reinsurance business; and that 
these companies collected for their own use detailed plans of all prop- 
erty insured by them, with eee reference to the hazard of the 
insured buildings from fire, explosion, or other causes; and duplicates 
of these plans and drawings also found their resting place in the Berlin 
office. nd we wondered at the accuracy of our factory fires and 


Sins 

e it is that peter! through the Bosch Magneto Co., the Eise- 
mann Magneto Co., and t Boonton Rubber Co., had a practical mo- 
nopoly of the ignition systems in America, and through this com- 
bination the files of the central office in Berlin were kept up to date 
—— on plans for improvements in military trucks, gasol boats, and 
e ês. 

Let me read you Manager Otto Heins's report to Dr. Albert of the 
a of the Bosch Magneto Co. in this your country, at that time 
neutral : 

“ Honored Mr. Albert: In connection with the obstruction policy 
the de bt ah go ae: —.— beginning ~ the — 1 in me aneri 

veries of our pr sS, especia special magneto apparatus, 
I should like in the following to 3 statements, from which 
one will clearly sce that the a d 1 has in 
ccessful. we had great difficulty at the 


lish, immediately attempting to manufacture them for - 
selves. Special apparatases are involved in flying machines, airships, and 
speed boats. These apparatuses are very different from the normal 
a ratus used on automobiles and motorcycles. We have freely sup- 
pli them with ordinary apparatuses; but, in ce with our 
Agreement, we have entered into apparent m jons with the rep- 
resentatives of the Allies, creating in their minds the impression that 
they would receive also the special apparatuses at the present time. 
These negotiations began immediately after the first declaration of 
war, and it was possible, on account of their technical character, to 
extend them many months inte the war, Our policy lulled them inte 


the certainty that they would receive the special apparatus, and only 
ahaa 30, 15 months after war began, have they realized our 
u 2 
He on to state that this policy has been carried out despite 


the fact that these contracts were in instances subcontracts 
with American firms; and he gloa 
of his activities in this country En n 


herself unable to defend London 
that 


France was in a much better posi 
air raids because of her confiscation of the Bosch 
at the beginning of the war, I wonder how many women and children 
were killed! 

True it is that the Hamburg-American Line and the Nord Deutsche 
Idoyd kept faithful tab for Berlin on a thousand details of our business 
life which came under their observation; that not a ship left our 

rs, not a cargo was loaded or unloaded, but that some member 
of its nization watched and reported every detail to be sent by 
code to German Government. 

But greater than all, and forming the foundation of her entire 
espionage and propaganda system, stood the dye industry. Her trained 
0 enjoyed full access to the business they supplied and regu- 
larly and faithfully reported each and every detail of the 53,000,000. 000 
of annual business dependent upon the dye industry in country. 

long as you were supplied by the “ Big ie your business had 
no secret unknown to Berlin. In Berlin you find a card index 
system which recites every fact connected with each and every one of 
your concerns that can be of any possible value to your rivals over 


re. 
The head of that — ag in this country for years_before the war 
Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, president of the Bayer Co. Right here 
now 100 per cent 
Ile was given 115 
e 


2 
J 
= 
F 
= 


man 
and led the and propagandist movements here down to the 
entice teats in November, 1917. reports to 
e story of the 
the old “ Big 


p of that system i 
then we find Schweitzer bringing to Albert's office from day to day 
those other smiling gentlemen who sold you the “ peerless dyes” in 
the past. From that moment Germany’s trade outposts in this coun- 
try were turned into ministers of lawlessness and n. 

A word or two of his activities: Schweitzer was r * of 


Alliance, —9— — as nes A the * Seog Aes 
another a © crea an Engi nguage newspa 
Germany's — of the war. Over 30 trained chemists, his lieutenants, 


are now z 

We find Albert about to go home in Jan , 1917, turning over to 
Schweitzer 51, 178,882.08; and again, on Fel ray 2, „000. all 
to be spent espionage and pro; nda. We Schweitzer using 
the chemical branches of the “ Big Six” in this country to form the 
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Chemical Exchange, by which all available phenol supply in America 
was turned away from the manufacture of picric acid or explosives 
for 5 Allies, with a profit, out of America's pocket, to Germany of 


650,000. 

Listen to Albert's praise: 

“The breadth of high-mindedness with which you at that time 
immediately entered into the plan has borne fruit as follows: One 
and a half million unds of carbolic acid have been kept from the 
Allies. Out of this 1,500,000 pounds of carbolic acid 4,500,000 pounds 
of picric acid can be produced. This tremendous quantity of explosive 
stu has been withheld from the Allies by 8 contract. In order 
to give one an idea of this enormous quantity the following figures 
are of interest: 10 

unds 


“ Four million five hundred thousand uals 2,250 tons of ex- 


losives, A railroad freight car is loaded with 20 tons of explosives. 
he 2,250 tons would therefore fill 112 railways cars. A freight train 
with explosives consists chiefly of 40 freight cars, so that the 4,500,000 


pounds of explosives would fill three railroad trains with 40 cars each, 

Now, one should picture to himself what a military coup would be 
accomplished by an army leader if he should succeed in destroying 
1 trains of 40 cars, containing four and a half million pounds 
of explosives. 

“Of still greater and more beneficial effect is the support which you 
have afforded to the purc of bromine. We have a well-founded 
hope that, with the exclusion of perhaps small quantities, we shall be 
ina ponon to buy up the total production of the country. Bromine 
together with chloral, is used in making nitric gases, which are ol 
such great importance in trench warfare. Without bromine these nitric 
gases are of sight effect; in connection with bromine, they are of 
terrible efect. romine is produced only in the United States and 
Germany, While, therefore, the material is on hand in satisfactory 
quantities for the Germans, the Allies are entirely dependent upon 
importation from America.” 

Gentlemen, did you intend by your support of the German dye indus- 
try to leave the Allies defenseless against the poison gas made by that 
German dye industry? bs a 

But that is not the worst. At Bogota, N. J.. in the New Jersey 
Agriculture Chemical Co., Dr. Schweitzer employed Dr. Walter Scheele, 
who was the inventor, in that little town of New Jersey, in 1913, of 
mustard gas, the formula of which he transmitted through Capt. von 
F'apen to Germany as soon as the war broke out. This is the mustard 
gas which laid low your brothers on the plains of France. And for 
Scheele Dr. Schweitzer laid out the plans for the preparation of the 
bombs which destroyed your ships in your harbors. 

Untold millions were spent by this man in propaganda and espionage 
in the United States, In the two years before we entered the war the 
Bayer Co. drew $2,000,000 from the profits of its Orient and South 
American houses, which money was spent here, for what purposes we 
can well imagine. Practically all the dye salesmen you saw were only 
nominally in the employ of the branches here; all had secret and per- 
sonal contracts with the home office, 

All that I have said of Schweitzer is typical of practically all rep- 
resentatives of German dye houses in this country. Wherever we have 
found espionage or 8 activity, there you will find those names 
so familtar to you in the days of your slavery, You will find the same 
gang returning, decrying our dyes. selling apparently Swiss or unmarked 
dyes, telling you tales of German distress, serving as ever their Father- 


land. on your guard. 
Coincident with the development of Germany's dye industry came the 
general development of her chemical strength. It offe great in- 


centives to young men, It N a large body of trained scientists. 
It encouraged and fostered the spirit of research in all lines and added 
to the effectiveness of 3 every industry in the Empire. No- 
where is this more striking than in the supremacy Germany was attain- 
ing in chemical medicine, 

One other thought I want you to have in mind is this: For four years 
now the chemical science developed by the dye industry of Germany 
has focussed its mind largely upon substitutes for the raw material 
she has hitherto received from the outside world. The leader of her 
chemical industry in this country, Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, of whom I 
will have more to say later on, wrote to his Government: 

“All these endeavors to substitute cotton may appear ridiculous to 
us who have been brought up with the idea that cotton is king and 
that America has been designed by fate to supply this fiber to the 
civilized world. The farmers who cultivated the madder root, and the 
planters who raised indigo, were also inclined to jest when they were 
apprised of the fact that German chemists had succeeded in reproducing 
in the laboratories the dyes which their crops furnished; but when the 
manufactured materials drove the natural products from the market 
and left the farmers and puute without a job hilarity ceased, His- 
tory may repeat itself and willow-bark and nettle, or some other sub- 
stitute, raised on German soil, may in the near future depose King 
Cotton. The German chemist has a duty to perform, and with his per- 
severance and application he does not shrink from any problem, how- 
ever difficult it may appear to outsiders. 

Gradually Germany was obtaining control of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry of the world, and gradually it was dawning upon her that this 
development, too, might put in her hands an even more powerful 
weapon than explosives or poisonous gas in her conscienceless conquest 
of the world. Most of the great discoveries in chemical medicine came 
directly from the dye laboratories. Are you content that the develop- 
ment of chemical medicine shall remain the exclusive possession of the 
German Nation as we now know it? 

Briefly, then, I have tried to give you a picture of the situation of 
this country in its relation to the dye industry as our daily experience 
of the past 18 months unrolled it before us. you wonder that 
A. Mitchell Palmer and all those who fought under him were shocked 
beyond measure and could not rest until Congress had amended the act 
and had given us the power under which we have rooted out each and 
every branch of that system and sold it into the hands of patriotic 
Americans? 

But that was not enough. Germany had misused our patent system, 
ust as she had misused and violated our Sherman law, our * 
ng laws, our antibribery acts, our business code, and our common le 
of honesty. Sbe had taken out patents for all her developments, cover- 
ing in mapy instances not only the processes to prevent manufacture 
here but also the product, to prevent our taking advantage of any 
possible development in the dye industry of other countries. 

Four. thousand five hundred of these patents which applied to chem- 
istry Mr. Palmer has sold for the benefit of American industries to a 

quasi-trustee corporation called the Chemical Foundation. This com- 


pany is capitalized for $500,000, $400,000 being 6 per cent preferred 
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and $100,000 common stock, also limited to dividends of 6 
per cent 


nt, 

The stock has been all underwritten by members of the Dye Institute, 
each and all taking their share, and is now in process of distribution 
through the dye producers and eventually through the consumers. It 
is the intention that ultimately no one will own more than a thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock, eight hundred preferred and two hundred 
common. 

All license fees accruing to the foundation will be used first to pay 
back the 1 to stock. All surplus then above the 6 per cent actu- 
ally invested will be expended for the development of research and the 
encouragement of the chemical industry of America. 

Its executives serve with enthusiasm and without pay. All its stock 
is trusteed for a period of 17 years, Its management and its policies 
are controlled òy a board of trustees, consisting of Otto Ba , presi- 
dent of the New York Trust Co., chairman; Cleveland H. Dodge; 
9 L. 3 late presiding justice of the appellate division of 
the New York Supreme Court; Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit 
Trust Co.; and Benjamin Griswold, of Brown & Son, Baltimore. These 
13 have been serving as the advisory sales committee of the 

lien Property Custodian for over a year. ey represent the highest 


standard of American triotism and disinterestedness. Long lives of 


“manifest ability, long lives of unselfish service to their country, guar- 


antee the character of the Chemical Foundation. 

Its counsel is Joseph H. Choate, who as a dollar-a-year man has 
given 18 months of tireless and efficient service in the exclusive study 
1 chemical situation. Its patent counsel is the fighting Ramsay 

his foundation proposes te license to any competent, equipped, and 
patriotic American individual, firm, or . such > these pat- 
ents as, with the help and encouragement of the foundation, may be 
utilized. This foundation proposes to begin to fight at the customs 
gate against any violation of the patents now owned by it, whether 


they appear as denationalized or camouflaged products seeking to enter 
through neutral sources. It proposes to establish an 8 taa ae 
e en 


ee which will coordinate, preserve, and utilize all 
nformation gathered by every department of the Government during 
the war and make that information available to the American public, 
that they 22 know the exact truth as to the past and may be kept 
apprised of all German activity, either through its own agents or its 
American connections 3 every stage in the comin, 8 

It proposes to match with watchfulness and pitiless publicity all 
future attempts at espionage or propaganda in our land. It proposes 
to expose all unfounded criticism directed against our productions, 
and, on the other hand, to do what it can to prevent producers or 
dealers here casting reflection upon ouf industry by the marketing of 
inferior or dishonestly described 88 

It proposes to encourage and foster chemical research by coopera- 
tion with the forces already at work; by offering some hope of pro- 
tection and reward to the loyal research men in the United States 
Government service, who now by department rule have to dedicate 
their inventions to the public, a course which results only in Germany 
transferring these inventions to her own laboratory system for develop- 
ment or exploitation. 

It proposes to bring about a closer union of the university and the 
factory. It has taken over all German copyrighta, and will thus free 
much scientific literature from the shackles of the German language. 
It proposes to place all possible information on our situation 
Congress, and ask the passage of a law 3 a license system 
goyeraing all chemical importations for a period of 10 years. It is 
ntended that this license system shall act at one and the same time 
as a guaranty to you and all other dependent industries for proper 
importations to enable you to meet the competition of other lands, and 
to protect and guard our For chemical independence. In this we 
ask no more tban England, France, Italy, and Japan have already de- 
cided to grant on behalf of their own independence. This request we 
base upon the following grounds: 

1. Fairness to the $450,000,000 invested in the chemical business 
by loyal Americans in the hour of our need. 

2. Independence and freedom of the textile, leather, paper, paint and 
varnish, pharmaceutical $5,000,000,000 essential American business. 

8. The necessity of our national defense. 

4. The destruction and prevention of the German system of propa- 
ganda and espionage in our land. 

5. The advancement of pure science and research. 

6. The adyancement of medical science, 

The nting of this license system is not a question of conflicting 
economic schools. It is the question of our national independence, 
safety, and education. 

Once we are assured time in which to work out our salvation, we 
hope to turn to our dearest objective. Already we have started to 
make a survey of our laboratory equipment—governmental, university, 
and factory. Already company after company have pa resolutions 
through their boards of directors placing at the disposal of our trustees, 
under such terms and conditions as those. trustees may dictate, their 
entire research capacity. Government laboratories and university 
laboratories have also been assured us. Gentlemen, we know that 
offer will be unanimous. 

We will soon be able to go to the medical profession of America 
and offer to them the entire capacity of the country for experiment 
and research for the betterment of mankind. One medical chemist in 
one dye factory in Germany discovered the cure for philis, the 
deadliest enemy cf mankind. The same medical chemist, in the same 
dye factory, discovered the cure for the sleeping sickness of Africa 
which made a continent habitable. What can we not hope for when 
the American medical profession is given unbounded scope and oppor- 
tunity? 

we are assured that somewhere within that realm lies the hope of 
the cure for consumption, cancer, and many of the seizures which rob 
us of our little ones. Can it be that herein lies the 3 of 
converting the forces which up to now have been directed only toward 
desolation and destruction into the channels of alleviation and help- 
fulness to humanity? Can it be that through this medium idealist 
America may snatch the torch of misspplies science from the barbarian 
and place it in the hands of an enlightened civilization? 

Gentlemen, Drs. Albert and Bernstorff reported to their Government 
that America could never establish the dye and pharmaceutical indus- 
try in this country, as we lacked the moral power for the creation of 
such an industry: that bere each party pursued its own selfish inter- 
ests, but nobody kept the whole in mind; that this problem could only 
be solved through regard for all points of view, and that the con- 


flicting selfishnesses of this country rendered that solution impossible. 
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The Chemical Foundation answers this statement with a 


challenge, 
forum for American patriot- 


and if it can only become the coordina 
ty, it awaits the issue with 


ee EEN sacrifice, and American abi 


ser 8 

9 we are the boys who stayed at home. True, the reasons 
seemed sound and ent 3 But to-day they seem o 
excuses, ever 3 satisfying. It is not . that w. 
envious tears we cheer their homecoming. 

Would they know our admiration, they must sit by our fireside and 
listen to us teach our children the character-buil tales of their 

rifice. they know our love, they must lean over eribs 


sac Would the 
of those little ones and listen to the prayers of gratitude those little 
lips are lisping in their behalf. Would they know the depth of the 
realization of our obligations, and the strength of our resolye that 
| shall not have suffered and died in vain, we call upon their spirits to 


watch us in this fight. Peace, peace, and there is no peace! 


Mr. NUGENT. I desire to insert in the Recorp the article 
to which I referred a short time ago, as appearing in a publica- 
tion known as the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), under the cap- 
tion “How Germany dominated the American chemical and 
dyestuff industry,” purporting to have been taken from the 
report of the Alien Property Custodian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Alien Property Custodian's Report.] 
HOW GERMANY DOMINATED THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL AND DYESTUFF 
INDUSTRY. 
at the outset, perhaps 
the most difficult of the many problems which the Alien Property Cus- 


persons enga. German names, onnec- 
tions more or less close between American and German houses were fre- 
quent and obvious. There was unquestionably a considerable German 
Interest in such manufacturing as was being carried on. In view of 
the well-known and uniform policy of the great German Government- 
aided combinations to embark in foreign manufacture only when export 
from Germany was not feasible, this interest seemed unlikely to be 
large; but, unless it could be discovered and rooted out, no substantial 
Americanization of the ind was possible. The German chemical 
industry, which had so thoroughly penetrated and permeated our own, 
was ntic, perhaps the strongest, and certainly the most remunerative 
of al utonic industries. The task of identifying and taking over its 

money. in-the United States was thus a direct attack upon a 

Pormida le ne N ; while the information on which the work had to 
be based, had to be de ved, to an exceptional extent, from men hostile 


ive a fair understanding of the situation, it is necessary 
to sketch bri A the history of the German chemical industry. From 
about the middle of the nineteenth century the practical bad ogy ipa of 
chemical science to occupy the attention of a constantly increas- 
ing number of the t scientific and industrial minds of Germany. A 
combination of natural advantages and national characteristics led to 
rapid advance. The industrial district in which the necessary materials 
and other facilities were found or developed was exceptionally compact. 
Distances were short and tran tion easy. Labor was cheap, docile, 
and stable. On the other hand, the national habit of mind was pecu- 
liarly fitted for chemical research work, and particularly for the in- 
— — tasks presented by such research, in the way of exhausting 
the immensely numerous possible combinations available within a par- 
ticular field. From the first scientific attainment, and particularly ac- 
complishment in the field of research, appealed strongly to the publie 
min Men of science, and particularly research workers, were more 
highly regarded than in other countries. This tendency was strongly 
fostered by the Government, which, by conferring honors and titles, did 
everything possible to exalt the tion of the successful scientist, 

As a consequence of these con 


to the rising chemical 9 The 
number of these men was such that the inevitable competition between 
ceedingly small. anand 


apa 
armies of plodding, but nevertheless skillful, chemists completed hun- 
The resul 


new processes and products. 

While all that has been said above applies in a measure to every 
form of chemical activity, the German advantages were naturally 
less in the manufacture of the heavy chemicals than in the more 
difficult and complicated processes involved in other forms of the 
Chemicals which are consumed in great „ — — like 


supremacy. 

was for each soapy dot to supply itself with these 

essential materiais, and this natural tendency had not, at least so far 

as the United States was concerned, been overcome. 
In two other t branches of chemical industry, however, the 

Germans had — Sone onl bps ose? pinea bat to 9 on 
urposes a world monopoly— o say, e pra applica- 

Mon of organic chemistry to the manufacture of dyestuffs and medic- 


natural tendency 


— Although the first coal-tar 
the 

of a Frenchman, the Germans almost tmmediately sdvaneed ee 
— —— of the world in the development of this infinitely complex 


lexity of the manufacture of d 
almost beyond belief. 

ced in the 

a 


dye was made in England by an 
tan nt of 


s as a business 
Tens of thousands of distinct 
ae 900 of these 


common sour in that they roe jertved 
originally from coal tar, — Sy 
an enormous number of 


distinct 
y ocesses which result in dyes. 
m more than 300 so-called intermediates are produced — a 
ea ost of these 


from coal ta 
an infinite number of possible dyestuffs can be produced. Many 
roduced and marketed. 


In 0 
erudes from coal ae t a — 
0 „ the quantities of ea subst: 
depend not — —— the elke of = — —— 
m 


laws of che ar The pro 
can be varied ghtly by s 


from the ori 


The tar's content of an oe 2 
small; that of naphthalene, for 
instance, is immensely r. The far distill > 


er can not obtain an- 
and o crudes. lds goed in 
every of the immensely complex processes of dye manu- 
facture. At each step by-products are uced in addition to the 
products sought. The obvious result is 
can be sold at a co 


coal-tar oo In a large à 
able production of considerable quantities of substances which are 
y available for conversion into explosives. Moreover, in addi- 
tion to these by-products which can be used for manufacture of ex- 
losives, many of the materials which are not by-products but are 
th useful for the production of dyes, can also, by t altera- 
tions In the processes employed, be converted into expl es. For 
example, in t production‘ of sulphur black, one of the most im- 
portant black dyes, a slight variation in the final step of the long and 
complicated process of manufacture will transform the ultimate product 
into pierie acid. A still more striking example is that of paramono- 
nitrotoluol. This is an intermediate necessarily made in quantities 
often beyond the needs of the dye makers To the end of the last 
century many thousand tons of this substance had accumulated in the 
German dye works, which were making frantic efforts to find uses for 
it in dye 5 About 1904 these efforts suddenly ceased. Trinti- 
trotoluol (T. N. T.) had been adopted as a military explosive, and every 
poung of the accumulation was directly available for easy conversion 
nto this most formidable of high explosives. More important still, 
however, than this unavoidable production of materials for explosive 
manufacture is the fact that the technical skill required for the manu- 
facture of explosives is precisely that possessed by the chemical staff 
of a successful dye works and is to be found nowhere else. 
Three things 


whatever. Many of the manufacturers’ own chemists 
and encouraged to proceed with researches which had no 
probable immediate commercial utility, but which tended to increase the 
existing supply of knowledge in those 1 regions of the world of 
organie chemistry in which the dyestuff concerns were o ting. The 
result of all this inevitably was accumulation of an mass 


of scientific data which usually afforded a quick and easy solution to 
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each industrial problem as it arose. The results were sometimes 
startling. The most striking instance, perhaps, is the case of the 
The invention covered by this patent solved, by the 
use of sodium amide, of which an overproduction was available, the 
ee of producing indigo direct from aniline, and thus afforded a 

ro far simpler than and at least as cheap as any theretofore 

nown. As an instance of how closely such matters are followed by 
the German public, it may be noted that the announcement of the pur- 
chase of this patent by the great Hoechst works, one of the largest 
German dye manufacturers, advanced the company’s stock 150 points 
on the stock exchange in a single day. The importance of this research 
branch of the industry Is thus hard to overestimate, Finally, the con- 
nection with the explosives industry resulted, as is well known, in 
constant governmental assistance to and control of the dye industry. 
Much was done by the German Government to insure the prosperity of 
the axe industry and its immediate convertibility to the production of 
munitions. 

These conditions soon produced in the dye industry certain results 
similar to those which occurred in all the other important German in- 
dustries during the great period of expansion at the end of the nine 
teenth, century. The 8 in processes brought about by re- 
search laid heavy emphasis on the value of quantity production, uam 
tity production, carried on by competing houses, led to overproduction, 
Overproduction led to a determined effort to establish and maintain a 
large export trade. The natural advanta of the German industry, 
as compared to the industry in other countries, prevented serious com- 
petition in Germany itself. The Government's tariff and other policies 
enabled home prices to be kept up. It was then evidently to the advan- 
tage of any manufacturer to produce far more than he could sell in the 
home market, even if his export trade had to be carried on at a loss, 
when by doing so he could use a process so economical that his profits 
on home trade would be largely increased. Accordingly, German, dye- 
stuffs began to appear in 9 country at prices which domestic manu- 
j\facturers could not meet, The inevitable result was that in country 
after country the domestic manufacture was destroyed or stifled in its 
cradle, As soon as this had been accomplished it was no longer neces- 
sary for the German exporters to sell at or below cost. Prices were 
immediately raised and handsome profits realized. The tendency to 
i result was recognized by the rman Government from the first 
and every facility was afforded to the growing export trade. It was 
‘fully rea by th the civil and apres authorities that if a world 
monopoly in the dyestuff industry could be built up the mili 
strength of Germany would be colossally enhanced, since it alone of 
the great powers would then be in a position to secure immediate sup- 
plies of the vast quantities of munitions likely to be needed in a modern 
war, 

The methods under which this dumping policy was conducted and 
its extent may be illustrated by a few s fic instances. Most of these 
occurred in branches of the chemical industry other than the manufac- 
ture of dyes, for the simple and sufficient reason that in this country, 
at least, the dyestuf! industry never reached a point where it required 
much discouragement. When, however, in 1910 the first determined 
effort was made in this country to establish the manufacture of an 
important intermediate, when, that is to say, the Benzol Products Co. 
was organized by a group of men interested in the heavy chemica 
industry, to manufacture aniline oil on a large scale, the German hand 
was immediately shown. The price of aniline oil at the time of the 
establishment of this company averaged 114 cents, soon as its 
manufacture was fairly under way the German exporters commenced to 
cut the price. Apparently no definite prices were made by the Ger- 
mans, but they adopted the simple policy of offering any customer of 
the new concern supplies at less than the ee he Sree paying. For 
example, one of their most important customers ref an advan- 
tageous contract at 83 cents, stating that he had assurance from the 
Germans that whatever price the Benzol Products Co. made would be 
met and bettered by them. Accordingly, the new company struggled 
on, conducting its operations without profit and only use it was 
supported by a group of men of exceptional determination and insight 
was it able to survive until the war gave it an opportunity to establish 
its business on a firm foundation. mong other examples are the fol- 
lowing: In 1903 there were in the United States five manufacturers 
of salicylic acid. Pri 1913 three of these had failed. Of the two sur- 
vivors one was the goa Chemical Co., a mere branch of a German 
house, which, as such. have since taken over. During the latter part 
of the decade referred to salicylic acid was selling in 
act to 304 cents. During the same period th 
selling it in this country, after paying a duty of 5 cents, at 25 cents, 
or from 6 to 10 cents ow what they were getting at home. 

A similar situation developed in the manufacture of oxalic acid, In 
1901, when there was no American manufacture, it was sold by the 
Germans at 6 cents. In 1903, when the works of the American Acid & 
Alkali Co. were started, the price was immediately dropped to 4.7 cents, 
at about which figure it remained until 1907, when the American fac- 
tory was shut down for a number of-months. During this shutdown 
period the price was instantly raised to 9 cents. When the factory re- 
opened the price was again dropped until 1908, when the company 
failed. It was then reorganized and in 1909 secured the imposition 
of a 2-cent duty on the acid, from which time up to the beginning of 
the war the price ran at about 74 cents a pound. The same process was 
carried on in regard to bicarbonate of potash. In 1900 there was no 
American manufacture and imports ran about 160,000 pounds. In 1901 
American manufacture began. This succeeded so well that in 1906 
imports had groppe to 45,000 prone At this time the American 
manufacturer's price was 6% cents, while the import value was given 
at 4.9 cents. In the 8 re the Germans made a determined 
and successful onslaught. Their import value was lowered to 2.2 
cents, with a result that, instead of 45,000 pounds, 310,000 pounds were 
imported. Accordingly, in 1908, the American manufacturer failed. 
The price was immediately raised to 73 cents and remained thereabouts 
thereafter until the war. Many similar instances might be cited, but 
these sufficiently indicate the method and its results. 

This determined onslaught upon the competing industries of other 
countries, this definite attempt to secure world monopoly naturall 
created a 1 tendency toward combination. As has been stated, 
by the end of the nineteenth century the real manufacture of dyes on 
a large scale was concentrated almost exclusively in six great firms, 
These were the following: 

Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, Ludwigshafen on the Rhine, here- 
inafter known as Badische; Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. 


Pfleger patent. 


in Leverkusen, hereinafter referred to as Bayer; Actien-Gesellschaft 
fiir Anilin-Fabrikation in Berlin, hereinafter referred to as Berlin; Farb- 
werke vorm. Meister Lucius & Brüning in Hoechst am Main, hereinafter 
referred to as Hoechst, Leopold Cassella G. m. b. H. in Frankfort; 
Kalle & Co. Aktien-Gesellschaft in Biebrich. 


and 


Each of these six great companies had attained enormous 


roportions 
long before the war, Only two other concerns have ca on manu- 
facture on a scale in any sense comparable. ‘These are the following: 
Chemische Fabrik Griesheim Elektron of Frankfort A. M., a company 
which has absorbed a number of smaller manufacturers, and Chem 
Fabriken vormals Weiler-ter-Meer, Uerdingen. 

It will be noted that all of these establishments with the single ex- 
ception of Berlin are concentrated in a narrow strip of keiths near 
the Rhine and its tributaries. Their growth may be illustrated b. 
few apuso as to two of the largest. Hoechst was organized in 1863 
and started with 5 workmen. By 1880 it employed 1,860 workmen 
and 57 chemists, using 1,840 horsepower. It then produced 1,750 differ- 
ent colors, In 1912 it employed 7,680 workmen, 374 foremen, 307 chem- 
ists, and 74 neers and used 30,000 horsepower. The number of 
colors reached 11,000. The works of the Badische, which was organized 
in 1865, covered, in 1914, 500 acres, with a water front of a mile and 
a half on the Rhine. There were 100 acres of buildings, 42 miles of 
railway within the works, and the power plants comprised 368 steam 
engines and 472 motors; 11,000 workmen were employed and the com- 
pany was capitalized at 54,000,000 marks, The establishment of Bayer 
was on & scale entirely comparable with these two giants of the indus- 
try. The works of Cassella and Berlin were slightly smaller, while those 
of Kalle were the least important of the six. Weiler-ter-Meer was im- 
portant largely because of its connection with the great Swiss house 
of Geigy & Co. Griesheim Elektron, prior to the war, had enormous 
works chiefly devoted to the manufacture of electrolytic chemicals and 
became an important factor in the dyestuff business only within recent 
qy, when by absorption of the Oehler Works and the Chemikalien 

erke Griesheim its color production reached a scale approaching that 
of the larger houses. Of these eight great concerns each had active 
agent houses in the United States, which were among the most im- 
portant. factors in the American industry and accordingly in the work 
of the Alien Property Custodian in connection therewith. 

The tendency toward combination, however, by no means exhausted 
itself in the creation of these giant enterprises. The same causes 
which produced the enormous concentrations of capital in other Ger- 
man industries In the form of cartels were also working in the chemi- 
cal industry. By 1904 two such immense combinations had been 
formed in the dyestuff industry, each including three of the largest 
six houses. One of these com rised Bayer, Badische, and Berlin; the 
other Hoechst, Cassella, and Kalle. Indirectly, through their an- 
cial transactions with the great banks, and also directly, each of these 
cartels was aided and guided by the Imperial Government. By pooling 
profits, by so arranging capi tion t each company held stock in 
the other companies of its own cartel, and by other familiar means, 
the risks incident to the enormous expansion of the business and the 


immense increases of export trade were minimized. The centripetal 
tendency, however, did not stop here. In 1916 the two preexistin 
cartels were combined with Griesheim Elektron, Weller-ter-Meer, an 


various smaller companies in one gigantic cartel, representing a na- 
tionalization of the entire German dye and pharmaceutical industry. 
The combination is extremely close. Profits of the companies are pooled 
and after being ascertained each year on common principles are 
divided accordi: to agr percentages. Each factory maintains an 
independent administration, but they keep each other informed as to 
processes and experiences. To stimulate and keep up a spirit of com- 
petition between the factories it has been arranged that each product 
shall be manufactured by two or more factories. There iss also an 
agreement that in order to circumvent tarif obstacles in other countries 
materials are to be produced outside of Sry 7 | by common action and 
at common expense whenever and wherever desirable. 

At the time of the formation of this enormous organization the 
capitalization of each of the principal component companies was 


largely increased. Hoechst, Badische, and Bayer each increased their 
capitalization by 36,000, marks, bringing the capital of each up 
to 000,000_ marks. The new stock was offered to the old stock- 


90, 
holders at 107, which was a melon of some magnitude, since the last 
available quotations for the stock of one at least of these fanbase 
at the end of 1916 was 490. Berlin increased its capital from 19,800,000 
to 33,000,000 marks, Other increases prone the total nominal capital 
of the group to over 383,000,000 marks. ‘or many years a large part 
of the enormous profits of these concerns has been put back into the 
works with the result indicated by the stock quotations. The real 
capitalization is thus much greater than this nominal figure. In fact, 
it is estimated that the actual investment in the works comprising 
the cartel is not less than $400,000,000. It can not be doubted that this 
enormous engine of commercial warfare has been created expressly for 
the expected war after the war, and that it is intended to undertake 
still more efficiently and on a larger scale the various methods by 
which German attacks upon all competition were carried on. 

In addition to the favorable effects of the Sedo earn factors, an im- 
portant aid to the success of German export trade in dyes and phar- 
maceuticals was the advantage taken of the patent laws of the 
several countries. Owing to the immensely greater number of research 
chemists engaged in this work in Germany than in other countries, 
far more patentable inventions in organic chemistry were made by 
the Germans than by the chemists of any other nation. In the United 
States alone they took out patents by the thousand. For example, 
Bayer alone accumulated in the neighborhood of 1,200 such patents 
which were placed in the hands of one of its subsidiary companies, 
The Badische had approximately 500 such patents, while each of the 
other members of the cartel held 1 by the score. As there was 
substantially no effort (with small exceptions) by any of the German 
concerns to manufacture in the United States, these patents were 
obviously obtained and held in order to prevent the formation of an 
American 1 Shier opened and to make impossible importation from other 
countries. e latter of these two purposes seems to have been the 
rtant in the German mind. They seem to have had no 
any American industry could be established on a com- 
peting basis. They had, however, some respect for the Swiss, French, 
and English industries, though at the time of the commencement of 
the European war Germany was supplying approximately nine-tenths 
of the world's needs in dyes. With the aid of the parents especially 
the product patents, they could and did exclude all importations of 
competing dyes in the most important classes, 

As if the legitimate advantages of tbe German industry, supple- 
mented by the ruthless if lega tactics of dumping and destructive 
underselling, were not enough, the methods of the great German 
houses in carrying on their business in this country were from the 
first honeycom with corruption. Bribery of dyers was carried 
on almost universally and on a large scale. The head dyers of the 
various mills and other chief customers of the dye manufacturers 
were subsidized in many direct and indirect ways. These dyers 
frequently controlled the situation, since if anyone of them wished to 
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have his superiors cease using the dye of one manufacturer and buy 
instead the dye made by some other company, nothing was easier than 
to control the complicated process of dyeing in such a way that the 
dyes furnished by the house which was the least liberal to the dyer 


would produce wretched results. It would then be an easy matter for 
the dyer to get the manager of his mill to try the dyes ered by the 
more liberal briber, and with the exercise of a little care the new dye 
would be sure to produce satisfactory results. So extensive was this 
corruption that I came across only one American consumer that had 


esca its ill effects. This concern, the United Piece Dye Works, of 
I N. J., avoided the difficulty by having all its dyes purchased by 
the head of the company himself under contracts providing that no 


barrel or package should show the name of the manufacturer. The 
company was thus able to designate the dyes which its dyers were to 
use solely by its own arbitrary numbers, and the dyers were thus unable 
to determine whose dyes they were using and to whom they should 
look for their graft. Against these illegitimate methods practiced by 
concerns having such resources and compelled by. such an imperious 
necessity to seek and maintain suprema in foreign fields, honest 
domestic competition found the utmost difficulty in maintaining itself 
and it is therefore not strange that until the outbreak of the war the 
American industry—was of little importance. 

Besides the obstacles, legitimate and illegitimate, thus placed by 
the Germans in the way of the establishment of an American industry, 
it would appear that there was considerable organized propagan 
intended to discourage American attempts. It seems to have been 
regarded as the duty of a good German chemist in the United States 
to preach the doctrine of the invincibility of the German chemical 
industry, the impossible difficulty of the processes involved in the manu- 
facture of many important dyes, and the hopelessness of procuring 
the necessary technically trained men and skilled labor outside of 
Germany. How far this was an intentionally organized movement and 
how far merely a sample of the prevalent German megalomania, it is 
difficult to say, but the results were analogous to those of the well- 
known potash propaganda, by which it would seem that the farmers, 
and to some extent even the scientific men, of the United States were 
persuaded that far more potash was required for our soil than was 
actually needed. Whether intentional or not, this propaganda had its 
effects. At all events prior to the war only a few Americans had the 
temerity to believe that anything could be done in this country against 
the German advantages in the way of technical skill, cheap labor, 
governmental support, and unscrupulous methods. 

Indeed, up to August, 1914, the American industry in dyestuffs and 
medicines consisted of little more than a series of rather small 
assembling plants. In spite of the fact that enormous supplies of coal 
tar were available and that several of the crudes could be secured 
in this country under most advantageous conditions, hardly any of the 
necessary intermediates were made here, and the manufacture of dyes 
was almost entirely confined to working upon intermediates imported 
from Germany. 

At one time the industry seemed to have taken a real start. Be- 
tween 1879 and 1883 nine establishments had commenced the manu- 
facture of dyes and were apparo ay rospering. In 1883, however, 
there was a sudden reversal of conditions, and within a year five of 
the nine shut down. The other four continued on a close margin and 
were still in existence at the outbreak of the war. Of these by far 
the largést was the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, of Buffalo. 
This company, organized and maintained by an American family of 
German origin, which had at its disposal very large resources derived 
from other business, had continuously made a strenuous and honest 
effort to establish a real dye industry. From time to time they com- 
menced the manufacture of various intermediates, including at one 
period aniline oil, which was manufactured on a large scale. 

In every instance, however, the manufacture was almost immediately 
brought to an end by German pera cutting, and at the time of the war 
the dyes made by this establishment were the product of intermediates 
imported from Germany. ‘The company, nevertheless, had established 
a considerable business and, while operating on a very small ratio of 
profit, supplied the greater part of the non-German dyes consumed by 
the trade. Of the other three concerns Heller & Merz had likewise 
established a fair business in a few colors also made from German 
intermediates. The same — be said of the Central Dye Works and the 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., which were operating on a still 
smaller scale, The latter of these companies, it may be noted, was 
owned almost exclusively by Mr. Herman A. Metz, the American repre- 
sentative of Hoechst, one of the largest German dye works, and since 
the outbreak of the war Mr. Metz has likewise become the controllin 
factor in the Centra] Dye Works. In addition to these four, a fif 
plant was established a few years before the outbreak of the war at 
3 by the American subsidiary of the great German house of 

ayer. 

These five concerns comprised the entire American industry, and it 
will readily be seen that operating as they did on German intermediates 
they existed purely on sufferance, and were absolutely at the mercy of 
the German producers. They made neither alizarin nor anthracene 
colors nor synthetic indigo, which being the fastest known ofer are the 
most valuable product of the industry. The exclusive ability to pro- 
vide these fast colors, most of which were protected by patents, would 
have placed the entire trade in the hands of the Germans, even if no 
other factors favorable to them had been present, These dyes were 
indispensable to the textile manufacturers, and by refusing to supply 
them except to houses which would buy their other supplies from the 
German manufacturers—that is, by the familiar process of “ full-line 
forcing "—the latter could have retained complete control of our mar- 
ket, even if our manufacturers had been otherwise fully able to com- 
pete in the manufacture of the simpler colors. The 30 per cent duty 
payable on almost all of the coal-tar colors apparently afforded no real 

rotection, nor, as will be shown, was it possible for the American 
ndustry to secure any relief under the Sherman Act. 

The condition of the other branches of the American chemical in- 
dustry was. as has been stated, not quite so bad. The manufacture of 
acids and heavy chemicals was well established on a profitable basis, 
though even in this manufacture the employment of numerous German 
chemists and processes gave a certain Teutonſe color to the industry. 
In the manufacture of fertilizers there was, in a measure, a balance of 
power. The Germans had a complete monopoly of potash and its salts 
owing to their ownership of the only considerable known easily worked 
potash deposits. This was somewhat offset by our possession of phos- 
phates of which the Germans had no considerable supply. There was a 
certain amount of German ownership in companies operating in the 
phosphate field, most of which ownership has been unearthed and taken 
over. In nitrates, of course, the United States, like the rest of the 
world, was mostly dependent upon the Chilean supply, 


In the manufacture of chemicals in which electrical processes, re- 
q large and cheap supplies of electric power, pla — un impor- 
tant part, the situation was such that the Germans had been induced 
to enter to some extent into the manufacture in this country. ey 
had organized and owned the Niagara Alkali Co., which. utilizing the 
cheap electric power of Niagara, became the largest domestic manufac- 
turer of caustic potash, the latter produced from German raw materials. 

is company also supplied the chlorine gas which was the raw mate- 
rial used by the only considerable American manufacturer of liquid 
chlorine. In the same way the great Frankfurt chemical works known 
as the Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheide Anstalt, had, through its 
American subsidiaries, the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., the 
Niagara Electric Chemical Co., and the Perth Amboy Chemical Works, 
established the only large American production of cyanides and the 
thy eta aa a production of formaldehdye and wood distillation 

The importance of these industries will be recognized when it Is re 
membered that cyanides are indispensable to the saint and electro- 
typing industries, while formaldehyde is the basis of the only new and 
important chemical industry of American origin, the manufacture of 
synthetic resin products such as bakelite, condensite, and redmanol. 

In medicinais very little real American manufacture existed. A few 
of the coal-tar pharmaceutical 8 were produced by two Ameri- 
can houses in St. Louis, the Mallinkrodt Chemical Works and the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works. _By far the most important factor in this field, 
however, was the New York house of Merck & Co., which was a branch 
of the world-famous firm of E. Merck, of Darmstadt, and has accord- 
ingly as such been taken over. The enormous dispensing and distribut- 
ing business of such firms as Parke, Davis & ton Lilly & Co., and 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., successful and efficient as it was 
beyond comparison with similar businesses in any other country, seems 
to have involved very little real manufacture, and the materials used 
were largely imported. There seems to have been but little. if any, 
German interest in this branch of the industry, except among small 
brokers and dealers. 

From all the foregoing it will be seen that the all-important portion 
of the chemical industry, the branch in which the work of the Alien 
Property Custodian would necessarily be most arduous and in which 
its results might be most beneficial, was the dye industry. The vital 
character of that 83 was due not to its financial importance, 
since the consumption of dyes in the United States at the time of the 
outbreak of the war did not exceed $25,000,000 a year in cost to the 
consuming industries, nor to the fact *hat these dyes were absolute 
essentials to industries producing perhaps $2,500,000,000 of goods an- 
nually, but most of all to the fact that the technical skill and equip- 
ment provided by a successful dye industry furnished the means, and 
alm the sole means, to which every nation must look for advances 
in the application of chemical science to practical undertakings. No 
other industry offers a livelihood to any such large numbers of highly- 
trained scientific chemists nor any such incentive to continuous and ex- 
tended research. 

As has been stated, the opening of the year 1914 found nine-tenths 
of the dyes used in our industries supplied by German houses and the 
great bulk of these by the largest six German houses. At this time 
each of these six giants was represented in this country by a sub- 
sidiary American corporation. e agent of Bayer was Bayer & Co. 

rah a New York corporation, while in the Synthetic Patents Co. 
Inc.), another subsidiary, was vested the ownership of the 1,200 
American patents taken ont by the parent house. This New York com- 
ny also owned other subsidiaries, including the Hudson River Aniline 
orks, through which it had established its Albany factory. Berlin 
was represented by the Berlin Aniline Works, also a New York corpo- 
ration. Kalle & Co. were operating throvgh a third New York corpora- 
tion, also called Kalle & Co. In these three cases all of the stock of 
the American house was admittedly owned outright by the parent or- 
ganization. All three were accordingly taken over at the outset. The 
great Badische Co. acted through the Badische Co., of New York, the 
stock of which 3 on the books to be owned by Messrs. Adolph 
Kuttroff, Carl Pickhardt, and their chief employees. Leopold Casseila 
& Co. were represented by the Cassella Co., also a New York corpora- 
tion, the stock of which appeared to be owned by its president, Mr. 
William J. Matheson, and its vice president, Mr. Shaw. Hoechst 
operated through a New York company known as Farbwerke Hoechst, 
of which the stock stood in the name of its president, Mr. Herman A 
Metz. Of these gentlemen Messrs. Kuttroff and Pickhardt were Ger- 
mans by birth and Americans by naturalization, Messrs. Matheson and 
Shaw eres by birth and tradition, and Mr. Metz American by 
birth, An extensive investigation was instituted by my burean of in- 
vestigation under the direction of Mr. Francis P. Garvan, and as the 
result of a long-continued and strenuous effort it was at last shown 
that the ostensible ownership of the stock of these three branches was 
not genuine, but that each remained in fact owned by its German pro- 
genitor. As will hereinafter appear in the detailed accounts of these 
ag er each of these three companies has also been taken over, 
THe outbreak of the war cut off the importation of dyes from Ger- 


many. 

mediately sprang up a number of American companies, 
men imm organiz to embark in the manufacturing business. 
By strenuous efforts these companies contrived to avert the threatened 
dye famine which the curtailment of the German supply apparently 
rendered inevitable. Commencing with those dyes which were easiest 
to produce and gradually extending to a limited number of the more 
essential and well known of the nonpatented colors, the production 
increased until at the time when I took office the requirements of the 
textile trade were being met and a considerable export business had 
sprung up. The quality of dyes produced was, except in the matter 
of standardization, comparable with the German dyes of similar char- 
acter, but the fast alizarin and anthracene colors were not being pro- 
duced, nor was synthetic indigo, the consomptics of which is larger 
than that of any other dye. The largest of the existing producers, 
that is to say Bchoelikopf Aniline & Chemical Works, W. Beckers 
Aniline Co., and the Standard Aniline Co., of Wappingers Falls, haye 
been combined with the aniline oli works of the Benzol Products Co. 
and with the appropriate portions of the business of the General 
Chemical Co., the Semet Solvay Co., and the Barrett Co. into a single 
large corporation known as the National Aniline & Chemical Co. This 
combination has since produced considerably more than half of the 
dyes consumed in America. During the same period the Du Pont Co. 
had begun to construct an enormous plant at Deepwater, Del.. estab- 
lished an immense laboratory employing approximately 200 chemists, 


and bad bought the plant of the United Piece Dye Works. in which 
the latter compan 
valuable dyes app icable to silk. 
Dow Chemical Co., M 

and the Newport 


had succeeded in producing a number of the most 
Among other important concerns, the 

essrs, Ault & Wiborg, the Sherwin-Williams Co.. 
Chemical Works were preparing for the production of 


out 
appreciable quantities. The prices, of course, rose enormously an the 


colors on a large scale, while many other companies were tufn 


results for a time were correspodingly profitable. 

In the meantime the German agencies had been pet ee effort 
to retain their organization and their customers. They d on hand 
in 1914 a considerable stock of German materials. One or two of the 
companies, notably Bayer & Co. (Inc.), sold out at once at a colossal 
profit. The others, apparently determined to retain their customers 
and their German connection at whatever cost, peddled out what they 
had in limited quantities, allowing each customer only a small quan- 
tity per month. ‘These concerns made their sales at slight advances 
in pace. hoping by this treatment to retain their customers Rot 
will until the resumption of imports could be brought about. his 
process was assisted y the two voyages of the submarine Det 2 
each of which brought to the representatives of the six 
a supply of the most essential ga Bayer & Co. (Inc.) 

roduction somewhat, as did Mr. Metz (the American agent of Hoechst) 
in his Consolidated Color & Chemi Plant, while the Cassella Co. 
organized a new subsidiary known as the Century Color Co. to com- 
mence manufacture under the familiar C. C. C. trade-mark, under which 
it had sold the 

At the time w 


German goods. 
These representatives were waiting for the end of hostilities, and 
were ready at a moment's notice to reembark in the importing busi- 
ness and assist their German parent houses to destroy the new Amer!- 
ean industry. It was, therefore, one of the most vital tasks before 
me to ascertain every trace of German ownership in the new in- 
dustry, and particularly in the American representatives of the German 
trust. Unless the Germans could be deprived of the benefit of these 
branch houses their reentrance into the field would be all too easy. 

This proved to be a hard task. Every variety of camouflage had 
been resorted to by the Germans to conceal their interests. A favorite 
method in this, as in other industries, was, of course, that of a 
fictitious transfer of stock. In a few cases such transfers were car- 
ried out after the severance of relations and before the declara- 
tion of war. In t cases the character of the transaction was 
fairly obvious and our course correspondingly simple. In other cases, 
however—and this was true of two of the three representatives of 
the great German houses which were ostensibly American owned— 
the apparent transfer took place at a period before the war was 
thought of—at least, by anyone outside of Germany. In these cases 
the transfer vas the result of an attack made by persons ostensibly 
interested in the textile business upon the representatives of the Ger- 
man houses under the Sherman law. 

Up to about 1910 all the great German houses shipped their goods 
to their American representatives on a pure consignment basis. The 
compensation of the American representative was wholly by way of 
commission, ‘The American company in these cases was a mere sell- 
ing agency or branch. In 1912 a group of Philadelphia lawyers 
brought about the presecution of an officer of Bayer & Co. (Inc.) 
(or its predecessor, Farben Fabriken, of Elberfeld, another New 
York corporation) for some of the corrupt practices in the way of 
bribing buyers, which, as has been stated, had become universal among 
the German houses. In the course of this prosecution the lawyers 
in question became familiar with the general history of the German 
industry, and at once realized that it might be made the subject of an 
attack under the Sherman law, on the theory that each of the German 
companies was poe: its agent actually doing business in this 
country and that the © great cartels were conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. Acting on this theory, suits were commenced for triple 
‘damages against most of the American representatives. The institu- 
tion of these suits, which were sul mently settled, resulted in at 
Jeast two cases in a transfer by the rmans of their stock in the 
‘American company to the officers of that company. In the case of 
Badische Co., the stock of which was already in the names of the 
American representatives, it was only necessary to change the basis of 
the business from consignment to sale. This was done in all the cases, 
so that the German house might not appear to be doing business 
in this country through its representative but to be merely selling 
to an apparently independent erican corporation. There was on 
the surface no apparent reason why these transfers should not have 
been genuine. Each German house really controlled the situation with 
reference to its agent, because it could instantly ruin its agent’s 
business by withdrawing supplies. Accordingly for a considerable 
period these houses escaped more than mere general suspicion, and it 
was not until the Bureau of Investigation of my department had 
acquired considerable familiarity with German methods of camouflage 
that the true situation could be disclosed. 

This investigation, of course, ran parallel with the similar inves- 
tigations of several other departments of the Government, and the 
Bureau of Investigation received valuable aid from the offices of 
Military Inteiligence, Naval Intelligence, and War Trade Intelligence, 
as wall as from the Department of Justice and from the British, 
French, and other allied authorities. All these bodies worked in 
close cooperation, and their mutual assistance was of inestimable 
yalue. Information derived from these sources demonstrated that 
the chemical indus was a natural center for espionage, and that 
this had been true long before we entered the war—indeed, before 
The relation between the German Government and 
the great Ge 
of the industry were tags Ce ig direct representatives of the 
Government, and their work 


opportunities for examining our industries from within. Customers 
of the German import houses were constantly in need of expert ad- 
vice in regard to the processes in which their goods were used. The 
D Diva te supplied by the German houses naturally saw every- 
thing there was to see, and what he learned was seldom concealed from 
his Government. 
After the war began the industry became a center not only of espion- 
age, but of 8 and of direct governmental activity. The num- 
ber of striking instances of this development is so piece that only a 
detailed, but these appear sufficiently striking. Among the 
early examples unearthed by the Bureau of Investigation was that of 
the by-product coke 8 established by the Lehigh Coke Co. The 
latter was a corporation organized by a syndicate represented by the 
Deutsche Bank. At the time the war broke out it had been in oper- 
ation for a number of years and was promising considerable success. It 
had not, however, gone extensively into the manufacture of coal tar and 
its derivatives. In 1915, however, it established a considerable plant 
for these 8 Every ounce of toluol and benzol which was pro- 
duced was sold under contracts binding the purchaser not to use or 
permit the use of the product for the manufacture of explosives or for 
the benefit of the Allies. An examination of the correspondence be- 
tween Hugo Schmidt, the agent of the Deutsche Bank in this country, 
and the bank, shows that the entire undertaking represented by this 
by-product plant was a direct effort by the German Government to 
revent the making of these valuable materials for explosive manuy- 
cture in the United States, or rather, to prevent their use for the 
benefit of Germany's enemies. The undertaking was decided on because 
the Deutsche Bank had ascertained that the Bethlehem Steel Co., which 
had a contract with the Lehigh Coke Co. for the latter's coke and gas, 
had practically determined to build such a plant for its own purposes, 
but that this decision might be changed if forestalled by the erection 
of a plant by the 5 5 fa Coke Co. This actually occurred, with the 
result that large supplies of these inyaluabie coal-tar products were 
kept out of the munition industry, while the demand for them from 
other industries was prevented from having its natural effect in bring- 
ing into existence American plants which would have been free to sup- 
ply the Allies. This condition continued until just before we entered 
the war, when the Deutsche Bank, doubtless better informed than most 
as to the probabilities, sold out the Lehigh Coke Co. to a nominee of 
te Pi Rompers Co., which in turn immediately resold to the Bethlehem 
ee 8 
A still more striking instance, uncovered by the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Garvan, with important aid from the 
Department of Justice and the Secret Service, was that of the organiza- 
tion known as “ The Chemical Exchange Association.” The purpose, 
and for a time the effect, of this enterprise was to corner the supply 
in the United States of phenol, an essential of the explosive industry, 
and to Pora its use for the manufacture of high explosives (picric 
acid and trinitrotoluol, or T. N. ide E This undertaking was apparently 
initiated by Dr. Albert, the financial adviser of the German Government 
in this country, in direct collaboration with Von nstorff. Dr. 
Albert carried out the scheme through Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, the 
chemist and leading spirit of Bayer & Co. (Inc.), the American agent 
of Bayer, of Leverkusen. The outbreak of the war had instantly 
stopped the importation of phenol, which was not manufactured to 
any extent in this country. . Thomas A. Edison, who required large 
supplies of phenol for the manufacture of his phonograph records, which 
were made of a synthetic resin of which phenol and formaldehyde were 
the chief ingredients, immediately set to work to solve the difficulties 
involved in the manufacture of this substance. By the most strenu- 
ous work the problem was solved in his laboratories in a few weeks, 
and he commenced the manufacture of very considerable quantities, 
producing a large surplus beyond his own requirements. This surplus 
would normally have supplied the means for the manufacture of fairly 
large quantities of the most valuable losives. To prevent this, 
Dr. § into a contract with the 


for sale. A for the faithful performance of this contract, Dr. 
Schweitzer put up $100,000 in cash, which was furnished to him by 
r. Albert, an a $25,000 surety company bond. A week later 


aA SN by which the entire supply of phenol thus purchased was to 
be taken by the 


ostensible proprietor of the Kny-Scheerer Co., one of the most im- 
1 in this country of surgical instruments. 


N Simon, F. A 


mandate from the German Government for proparands among the 

He proceeded to establish a periodical known as the American 
Jewish Chronicle. Funds to the amount of $85,000 were supplied for 
his activities by Dr. Albert, and $15,000 by Von Bernstorff, and his 
chemical company, 5 BY the enormous war demand and prices, 
rapidly began to supply urther sinews of war. Shortly after the 
entry of the United States into the war his conduct attracted the 
attention of the military authorities, and the ensuing investigation 
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led to his internment, whereupon bis Chromos Chemical Co. and the 
American Jewish Chronicle were taken over by me, 

At the time when I took office it, of course, became the duty of all 
companies in which any alien enemies held stock to report such 
ownership. About half of those American chemical enterprises which 
are now known to be German owned complied more or less promptly 


with this requirement. ‘The rest, mostly relying upon pretended trans- 
fers by which the stock had ostensibly been put in the hands of 
American citizens, paid no attention to the act until the activities of 
the Burean of Investigation had disclosed the true facts. In some 
eases, however, the camouflage which concealed the true ownership 
was of a much subtler and more effective description. In the case of 
more than one of the companies which promptly reported themselves 
as entirely German owned, measures had been taken to transfer, to 
companies which were presumably beyond the reach of the trading- 
ee eure act, the essential value of the German property and 
usiness. 

The most conspicuous instance of this method was Bayer & Co. 
(Inc.). This company at an early date reported all its stock as held 
by one of the officers, Mr, Seebohm, for three trustees who in turn 
held for the benefit of the German parent house. It was, on the whole, 
the most important of all the German branches. Besides representing, 
as sales agent, one of the three equal giant concerns at the head of 
the German industry, it was the only German branch which had estab- 
lished’ any considerable manufacture in this country. Through the 
purchase of the stock of the Hudson River Aniline Works, it had ac- 
quired and greatly expanded a considerable piant near Albany, N. Y., 
in which it produced a few of the simpler coal-tar colors and consider- 
able quantities of pharmaceuticals, especially the most valuable single 
product of the German house—the drug known throughout the world 
y its trade name of are eli This was a patented coal-tar product 
on which enormous profits had been made. Practically the entire 
5 of this company was in the hands of German subjects. 
The leading spirit, Dr. Hugo Schweltzer, was, as has been stated, 
among the most ardent propagandists and German agents in the 
country. The Albany plant represented the expenditure of many. hun- 
dred thousand dollars. and the enterprise was exceedingly flourishing. 

To conceal the profits for the 0 of taxation another compan 
was organized, known as the Synthetic Patents Co. (Inc.), all the stoc! 
of which was also held by the German concern, to which were conveyed 
all the American patents of the German house, approximately 1,200 in 
number, and all the real estate, including the plant. By contracts 
between Bayer & Co. (Inc.) and Synthetic Patents Co. (Inc.) almost all 
of the profits of the former were diverted to the latter in the form of 
rentals and royalties. The investigation also covered a number of less 
legitimate evasions of the tax laws, and resulted in the recovery of a 
large sum by the Treasury, 

The militant German character of the men in control of this company 
was so obvious that the ease with which they surrendered its stock was 
a matter of some surprise, The explanation was not unearthed until 
the very thorough examination of the company’s affairs by the Bureau 
of Investigation had proceeded to 5 7 lengths. It was then ascer- 
tained that on the entrance of the United States into the war the men 
in control of the company had foreseen the danger of sequestration of 
the property. In casting about for a means of meeting this emergency 
they hit meee a small company which had recently been organized in 
Connecticut to manufacture dyes. This was the Williams Crowell 
Co., established by two gentlemen who had some knowledge but little 
capital. They had succeeded in producing two or three valuable 
sulphur colors, notably one highly suitable for khaki, of which enor- 
mous quantities were obviously going to be required. The situation of 


these gentlemen was such tbat, although their company had been able 
to produce profits out of all proportion to its capitalization, they were 
not unwilling to sell, and accordingly the idea was conceived of buying 


with a view to the gradual transfer to it of such of the 
yer & Co. ene? as could be turned over. The plan was 
laid before the counsel of the company, Mr. Charles J. Hardy, of New 
York, who was the chief adviser of most of the German houses in this 
line of business. He appears to have advised that the company itself 
could not safely make the purchase, owing to the danger of its being 
taken over by the Government, and that for the same reason the stock 
of the Williams & Crowell Go. should not be bought by the Bayer 
directors themselves, since they were alien enemies. At his suggestion, 
a new corporation, known as Williams & Crowell Color Co. (Inc.), was 
organized in New York and the stock taken In the names of American 
citizens, Williams & Crowell Co. was at this time making profits at 
the rate of $50,000 a month and, with the aid of the scientific and 
business knowledge which could be supplied by the Bayer staff, was in 
a fair Way to immediate and immense success. Indeed, by this 1 
method it would have been possible under our very noses to drain the 
lifeblood out of Bayer & Co. and to transfuse it into the new organiza- 
tion, which the Alien Property Custodian apparently could not touch, 
The purchase of Williams & Crowell Co., however, required a substan- 
tial sum in cash, SE areata $100,000, and it was at last possible 
to prove that the ,000 thus paid was money of Bayer & Co. (Inc.) 
and therefore of the German panas house. 

This was ascertained only after the Bureau of Investigation had dis- 
covered that the treasury of Bayer & Co. (Inc.) was one of the great 
sources from which German propagencs funds in this country were 
derived. The parent German house had enormous business connections 
all over the world. It supplies immense quantities of its products to 
the east, especially China. After the outbreak of the war, in 1915, 
payments for these goods could not be transmitted directly to Germany. 
As many of the goods had been sold on long credit, very large sums 
still remained payable to the German house many months after de- 
liveries had ceased. The eastern debtors of the Germany house were 
therefore directed to make their payments to Mr. Seebohm, of Bayer & 
Co. (Inc.), of New York. These funds, amounting to millions, were ac- 
cordingly received by him and disposed of without being put through 
the books of Bayer & Co (Inc.). What became of most of them can 
not now be ascertained, as all of such records as may have been kept 
were promptly destroyed. It was possible, however, to demonstrate 
that part of the payment for the Willlams & Crowell stock came from 
this source. I accordingly insisted that the stock be turned over to 
Bayer & Co. (Inc.). This was done, and the Williams & Crowell Co. 
thus formed a part of the assets of Bayer & Co. (Inc.) at the time of 
the sale of the latter. 

Among other interesting facts In regard to Bayer & Co. (Inc.) dis- 
closed by the investigation was the great care exercised by the rent 
house to restrain the manufacture of dyes by its American subsidiary. 
The purpose apparently was to limit this manufacture absolutely to 
colors in which genuine American manufacture was already well estab- 
lished. The German house was yery glad to increase in this manner 


this compan 
facilities of 


the competition with which the American infant industry had to strug- 
gle, but it was determined that American manufacture in other lines 
should not be commenced, even under its own control. When the cessa- 
tion of 7 7 after 1914 threatened a dye famine in this country, 
Bayer & Co. (Inc.) commenced to manufacture a few new colors, or, 
rather, colors which were new to the American industry. No sooner 
did this reach the ears of the German house than the most peremptory 
letters were written, absolutely forbidding any further extension of 
the business in this line. The enormous profits possible from such 
manufacture had no weight with the Germans when compared with the 
risk that such manufacture might aid the development of a real 
American industry. 

The stock of vent 5) & Co. (Ine.) and of Synthetic Patents Co. was 
sold by me at public auction, the successful bidder being the Sterlin 
Products Co., a West Virginia corporation dealing in proprietary medi. 
cines. This company had previously a to dispose of the dye plant 
and patents, in case it secured the property, to Grasselli Chemical Co., 
one of the largest makers of heavy chemicals in the country. The 
price paid was $5,310,000, plus back taxes and other obligations of 
many hundred thousands more. Both purchasing companies appear, on 
careful investigation, to be thoroughly American. 

Two other of the American branches of the six great German dye 
companies were also taken over at the outset. These were the Berlin 
Aniline Works and Kalle & Co. These companies were, however, little 
more than shells, each consisting almost solely of a selling organiza- 
tion without plant or other valuable fixed capital. In the case of the 
Berlin Aniline Works, there was an e to duplicate on a small 
scale the Wiliams & Crowell episode, but the resources available were 
insufficient. Neither of these companies accordingly had anything of 
great value to sell, and it has therefore been deemed the wiser course 
to liquidate them. ‘The patents of the German concerns were in each 
case held jn its own name and not transferred to the American branch. 

Having taken over these three of the six American representatives 
of the German giants, my activities in this direction seemed to have 
been brought to a halt. The other three did not report any German 
ownership and on a preliminary investigation seemed to be American 
owned. A very careful examination of all available materials, how- 
ever, sufficed to raise sufficient doubt in each case to force the com- 
pany in question to offer to submit its entire books and records to 
our inspection, and to provide an audit at its own expense. An ex- 
tremely thorough investigation was thus made possible, and in each 
case it has resulted in a demonstration that the stock of the branch was 
actually, in part at least, German owned. 

In its relation to the American industry, the most important of 
these companies was the Cassella Color Co. This concern, the agent 
of Leopold Cassella & Co. G. m. b. H., was managed by W. J. Matheson 
and Robert A. Shaw. Both of these gentlemen are Americans by birth 
and tradition, but both of them had been for many years wholly or 
chief sr in the business of marketing the products of the 
Cassella works. ‘The stock stood on the books of the company in their 
name, and appeared to have been purchased for actual cash at par in 
1913. The transcendent importance of this company was due to two 
facts: First, that it had apparently been absorbed by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. (Inc.), which up to the present has been by far 
the largest American manufacturer of dyes; and, secondly, that the 
headship of the new, all-inclusive German cartel, including all the great 
companies, is vested in Mr. Carl von Weinberg, who was for many 
years president of Leopold Cassella & Co., and closely associated with 
Matheson and Shaw. 
portance of these facts was emphasized when the former 
Cassella organization became the selling department of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., and when Mr. Matheson assumed its presi- 
dency. A storm of rumor immediately arose, and it was suggested 
to me from every side that the National Co. was at least in part 
German owned. The facts, however, were found to be as follows: 
Prior to 1913 the ag gy the stock of the Cassella Co. of New 
York was owned by the rman house. In that year the antitrust 
suits above referred to convinced all poraa interested that it was 
unsafe to allow the New York agency to continue even in part to be 
owned by a member of the German trust. Accordingly, the remaining 
stock was transferred to Messrs. Matheson and Shaw and paid for in 
cash. An option was, however, reserved. This was reduced to writ- 
ing so far as it conferred upon the German house the right to take 
the stock at the book value on the death of either Matheson or Shaw. 
It was, however, orally agreed that the stock might be taken on the 
same basis at any time. In the meantime the contract between the 
German and American companies was so framed that the profits of the 
company continued to be divided as before, 57 per cent going to the 
German house and 43 1 cent to the American house. The sale, 
therefore, made substantially no difference in the relative rights of the 
parties. Messrs. Matheson and Shaw gained nothing which they did 
not already have in the way of theoretical control of the American 
house. The German company retained complete practical control of 
the American house, because it could at any moment, by withdrawing 
supplies, render the American business worthless The American pat- 
ents owned by the German house had been assigned to the American 
company. In most cases, however, reassignments had been executed 
but not recorded, so that the real, though not the ostensible, owner- 
ship of the patents was in fact still vested in the Germans. The cor- 
respondence shows an understanding the legal effect of which seems 
to to continue the German ownership to the extent of 57 per cent 
in the American company, and I have accordingly demanded and taken 
over 57 per cent of the stock. 

When the dye famine began in 1914, Messrs, Matheson and Shaw 
determined to commence manufacturing, and for that purpose organ- 
ized the Century Colors Corporation, this name being selected in order 
to retain the C. C. C. trade-mark of the Cassella goods. This com- 
pany was organized with a capital of only $500, and Messrs. Matheson 
and Shaw took all the stock. The operations of the company were 
maanced 2 a considerable extent out of the funds of Cassella Co., of 
New York. 3 


(Inc.) all of the stock of the Century 


Colors Corpo- 
Under this contract Messrs. Matheson. and 


haw agreel to 


subseribe for $200,000 worth of the National Co.'s stock and to place 


1920. 


their own seryices at the disposal of the National, in return for 


which the National Co. agreed to give them 4,000 full-paid shares of 
preferred stock and 40,000 shares of common stock, ving no r 
value. Jt was also agreed that the existence of the Century Colors Cor- 


poration should be continued for at least one year. t this time, 

n explaining the failure to convey the Cassella Co.’s intangible assets, 

Messrs, Matheson and Shaw stated in a letter to the National Co. that 

they did not feel at liberty to dispose of the Cassella Co.’s intangible 
assets witbout first 8 the German house. 

a regs ene taken over from 

y became increasingly im- 


to all intents wee purposes the National sales department. 
e to 


Rrailable. 

In October, 1917, the Cassella Color Co., in spite of the feeling pre- 
viously expressed by Messrs. Matheson and Shaw that they could not 
properly transfer any of its intagible assets without 88 the Ger- 
man house, transferred to the National company a number of important 
patents. This was done without regard to the existence of the unre- 
corded reassiguments to the German house. This transfer yg ince ae to 
be invalid, and these patents, together with all other patents known to 
be the property of the German house, have accordingly been demanded 
and are vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 

At the present time there sppe to be no German ownership in the 
stock of the National Aniline & Chemical Co. (Inc.) ; the great majority 
of the stock is held by the following: Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical 
Works (or its stockholders, chiefly members of the 3 family) ; 
General Chemical Co,; Barrett Co.; Semet-Solvay Co.; W. Beckers 
Aniline Works; W. J. Matheson; Eugene Meyer, Ir. 

A complete working majority of the stock has been placed in the 
voting trust of which the stees are as follows: William H. Nichols, 
president of the General Chemical Co.; II. S. Handy, of the Semet-Solvay 
Co.: William H. Childs, president of the Barrett Co.; W. J. Matheson; 
Eugeno Meyer, jr. 

contract has been entered into which will result in tbe gradual 
elimination by purchase of the Beckers interest, which has been thought 
desirable because of Dr. Beckers's German origin. The Cassella Color 
Co., of New York, has been partially 8 and its stock has been 
reduced from $200,000 to $500. ‘The ta ing over of 57 per cent of this 
stock will at least permit the elimination of the Cassella name. 

The American branch of the t Hoechst Co. had for many years been 
conducted by Mr. Herman A. Metz. Prior to 1912 the New York corpora- 
tion was known as H. A. Metz 3 and a majority of its stock was 
always owned by the parent house, In that year the Germany company 
took over all but 10 shares of the minority stock which had previously 
stood in the name of Mr. Metz, leaving him the record owner of these 
10, the only shares not held by them. At the same time the name of 
the New York corporation was changed to Farbwerke-Hoechst, so that 
the value of the good will might be firmly fixed in the German name. At 
about this time the antitrust proceedings above referred to were com- 
ménced against these companies also. Mr. Metz settled for $40,000 the 
suit commenced against his company, and proce to make strong 
representations to the German house to the effect that the stock ought 
to be owned by him, so that it could be asserted that the German house 
was no longer doing business in America. A prolonged negotiation en- 
sued, the Germans being very reluctant to make any change. At last, 
in the summer of 1913, it was arranged that the 1,990 shares held by 
the German concern should be transferred on the books to Mr. Metz; that 
in return he should execute a demand promissory note, without interest, 
for the sum of 8 that the note should be delivered to the German 
company and the stock, 3 with a suitable transfer properly exe- 
cuted, should be deposited to the sole order of the German concern ina 
Montreal bank as security for the note, 

At this time and for many years previous the American com: any ha 
been operating under a contract by which the German house 5 
it its sole American sales agent and agreed to furnish it with goods, in 
return for which the profits were to be divided according to an arbitrary 
scale, irrespective of stock ownership. 

Under is arrangement the Germans were 
profits of the color business and 75 
pharmaceutical business, which, owin 
and novocaine, had become of great 
check on possible overchar 


to have one-half the 
z cent of the pronti of the 
o the development of salyarsan 
mportance. In return, and as a 
es by the German house, Mr. Metz was to 
receive a percentage of their profits on the sales to the American com- 
pany. An irrevocable power of attorney was given to Mr. Metz to 
vote the stock owned by the German company in the New York house 
and an option was reserved to the German 3 to purchase the 
stock in the event of Mr, Metz's death or retiremen 

This contract was continued unaltered after the stock transaction 
of 1913, and under it the profits were divided as long as it was pos- 
sible to remit moneys to Germany. There was also an oral understand- 
ing between the parties that the note should not be pa 
out of the stocks or its proceeds, and that it could not be demanded as 
long as Mr. Metz should remain president of the company. It will thus 
.be seen that the whole stock dealing produced no change whatever in 
the rights of the parties. After it, as before, the share in the profits 
of eac party remained the same; power to secure and pass title to the 
certificates remained as before in the hands of the German company 
alone; the voting power remained as before in Mr. Metz's hands; in 
fact, none of the incident of ownership was in any way affected by the 
transaction. 

At the ontset Mr. Metz filed reports stating the existence of the 
note and the fact that certain stock was deposited as security for the 
kame, but it was not until the ascertainment of the entire history of 
the transaction that the proof could be obtained that the transfer was 
not and was not intended to be of any effect. At last, however, the 
investigation thoroughly demonstrated this, and the stock has accord- 
ingly been taken over by me. 

During the course of the year 1916, Mr, Metz, findin 
no longer secure from Germany supplies of pharmaceuticals, especially 
salvarsan and novocaine, which formed the most profitable part of his 
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business, determined to enter upon their manufacture in this country. 
Correspondence with the German house proving unsatisfactory, he sent 
his brother, Dr. G. P. Metz, to Germany to secure the necessary per- 
mission. This permission was refused, but the latter came home with 
a sufficient knowledge to permit the ‘commencement of the work. A 
new company was organized under the name of H. A, Metz Labora- 
tories (Ing.), a New York corporation, and this company commenced 
the manufacture of these two invaluable medicinals, which has been 
continued since our entrance into the war under license from the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The agency of the largest of all the German houses, the great 
Badische Co. of Ludwigshaven, presents perhaps the most striking 
example of the German methods of 8 as applied to stock 
dedi ig For mang ges this company has been represented in this 
country by Mr, Adol uttroff, who was born in Germany, but came 
to this country at a very early age, and was naturalized in 1867. In a 
succession of partnerships and incorporations with various members of 
the Pickhardt family this gentleman has always conducted the busi- 
ness of the Badische in the United States. In 1906, shortly after the 
formation of the first German dyestuff cartels, when the parent houses 
of Bayer and Badische became members of the same body, an attempt 
was made to combine their agencies in this country. A company called 
the Continental Color & Chemical Co. was 3 in New York and 
took over the Badische business of Kuttroff & Pickhardt, and the Bayer 
business of the Bayer Co.’s New York subsidiary, then known as Farben- 
fabriken of Elberfeld. At the end of the year, dissensions led to the 
dissolution of this company and the Badishe agency was then taken over 
by the Badische Co. of New York, a New York corporation, ‘The stock 
of this company appeared to be entirely owned by Messrs. Kuttroff & 
Pickhardt, and on its books continued so down to its dissolution in 
1917, except for small quantities of stock issued from time to time to 
the 8 subsidiary officers of the company. All this stock, how- 
ever, was held subject to an option permitting the German company to 
acquire it at par, and there was an oral understanding that no divi- 
dends exceeding 6 per cent should be paid. ‘The balance of the profits, 
which were considerable, was distributed according to an arbitrary scale 
arranged by Mr. Kuttroff from time to time 3 the chief officers 
of the company. The company was dissolved in 1917 and a_new cor- 
poration organized under the name of Kuttroff & Pickhardt (Inc.), 
which ostensibly took over only the physical stock in trade of the old 
company and its officers. The stock of this new company is held sub- 
stantially in the same proportions by the same persons who held the 
stock of the Badische Co. of New York. 

It will thus be seen that the ostensible stock ownership of this agency 
remained unchanged from 1909 until after our entrance into the war. 
It had thus been so arranged that no change was necessary in order 
to avoid the Sherman-law sults, nor in order to escape the attentions 
of the Allen Property Custedian on casual examination of the books. 
Indeed, the true facts were only ascertained after a most elaborate 
analysis of the books by highly skilled accountants, and of the available 
correspondence and in me a 1715 cables by trained lawyers. Suspicion 
of the company was generally prevalent, but the first definite evidence 
was derived from correspondence obtained by the British authorities, 
which demonstrated that the New York company had been in the habit 
of asking for the decision of the German house on even such intimate 
questions of domestic policy as the increase or decrease of minor 
salaries of the staff. This correspondence indicated a degree of control 
far beyond that which was attributable to the mere power to stop 
supplies. It was then ascertained by the accountants that the original 

257000 paid into the treasury of the company for the first issue of 
25,000 of stock came out of the moneys of the German house in the 

‘ontinental Co. at th: time of the liquidation of the latter concern. An 
intricate anato also showed that at a time when the original capital 
stock of the New York Badische Co. was decreased the sums paid out 
went not to the ostensible stockholders, but to the German house. 
Finally it appeared that on three separate classes of transactions very 
large sums out of the earnings of the New York house were transmitted 
to the German house when there was no possible obligation to do so, 
and that this was done by the personal direction of Mr. Kuttroff with- 
out consultation with the directors or stockholders. For example: 
During the years 1915 and 1916 the sum of $701,944.84 was e ted 
on the books of the German house and subsequently remitted under the 
head of indanthrene royalties. The company had been selling for the 
German house for years its high grade mdanthrene dyes which it re- 
ceived from the German house at fixed prices which did not include the 
sums described as royalties. As the were manufactured in Ger- 
many and nothing was done to them here, no royalty, properly speak- 
ing, could possibly be due. If any was payable, it must have been 
merely as an enhancement of the price, here was no understanding 
between the companies to any such effect. 

Obviously, then, if the companies had been really independent, the 

resident of the New York concern would never have dared to deprive 

is own stockholders of any such sums without legal obligation and 
without even consulting them beforehand. In like manner, in 1914, 
the sum of $477,100 was credited and remitted ostensibly as a return 
of adyances made years before by the German house for expenses of the 
New York concern. Here, again, there was no previous understandin 
or present authorization requiring or permitting anything of the kin 
At the time the alleged adyances were made by the German house the 
New York company was operating merely as an agency on commission, 
There was no conceivable reason why a part of the agency's expenses 
should not have been met by_the Encina in the usual way. Yet again, 
without consulting anyone, Mr. Kuttroff caused these large sums to be 
taken out of the hands of the ostensible stockholders and put in those 
of the real owners of the company. Finally, in the case of the goods 
received by the submarine Deutschland, the same process was carried 
on. These goods when originally received were entered on the books 
like all other shipments of the German house on a sales basis; that is 
to Sax. they were treated as the property of the New York house, and 
the German house was credited with the price, approximately $800,000, 
Settlements with the customhouse appear to have been made on this 
basis. Some months afterwards a profit of about $400,000 had been 
realized. The book entries were then reversed so as to bring the tran- 
saction back to a consignment basis in which the German house would 
be entitled to all these profits except a commission. This change was 
made by Mr. Kuttroſt without the authority of the stockholders or 
directors, and accordingly a sum of nearly $400, was made avail- 
able for a remittance to Germany, and was so remitted. These and 
kindred transactions have so clearly demonstrated that the German 
company was the real owner of the stock of the American Badische 
company that a demand which is to be issued forthwith will be imime- 
diately complied with. This demand, owing to the fact that the ĉom- 
pany has been dissolved, will result in the taking over of only the 
assets of the compary, which, however, are considerable, but these will 


. 
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include certain pronis realized, sincè the dissolution, by the new cor- 
poration of Ku f & Piekhardt (Inc.). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the American agent com- 

ies bearing the names of each of the six great German dye companies 

ave been taken over. This, it is to be hoped, may inte some difi- 

/eulties in the way of any attempt on the part of the latter to reestab- 
‘lish themselves in this oona. 

The situation presented by the agencies of the German dye companies 
of the second rank has been less satisfactory. The great Griesheim 
Elektron Co, was represented in this country by two concerns, Geisen- 
heimer & Co., a partnership between American citizens, now dissolved, 
and A. Klipstein, a corporation of which all the stock was held by two 
unrelated Klipstein families, all citizens, No trace of real German own- 
8 could be discovered, after the most prolonged and laborious inves- 

on, both here and abroad, all the departments interested in 
either of these companies, though the business of both had been largely 
derived from German sources throughout their existence. The house of 
| Weiler Termeer was represented in this country by the Geigy-Termeer 
Co., now the Geigy Co., in which, prior to the beginning of 1917, the 
German house owned 20 per cent of the stock. This stock was, how- 
ever, transferred before our entrance into the war to the Swiss house 
of J. R. Geigy & Co., a firm in good standing with the allied ern- 
ments. It has been impossible to ascertain whether this transfer was in 
any respect for the benefit of the German house, but in any case the 
great oe raga of the stock of this company is in Swiss and not in Ger- 
man hands. 

Among the chemical companies in which German interests existed out- 
side of the dyestaff business, 8 the most important was the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co. is was a branch of the t Frankfort 
pis and silver refining company known as the Deutsche Gold und Silber 

heide-Anstalt vormals Roessler, and was organized by Messrs. Roessler 
and Hasslacher, two old Scheide-Anstalt employees, who came to this 
country to introduce the goods of the parent house, From the first, the 
German concern and its officers and employees owned about three- 
quarters of the stock of the American house, latter prospered enor- 
mously and built up a very large business. Besides selling the products 
of the Scheide-Anstalt, 2 chiefly of cyanide of sodium and cya- 
nide of potassium, it built up a very large jobbing business. In 1895 
the Niagara Electro Chemi Co. was founded to manufacture metallic 
sodium +4 means of the electric power available in Niagara Falls. The 
sodium thus produced was u for the manufacture of cyanide of 
sodium in this country, a business which 3 became exceed - 
ingly profitable. The stock of this company was divided so that one- 
third of it went to the Scheide-Anstalt, one-third to Roessler & Hass- 
lacher, and one-third to English interests. This company had a capi- 
talization of $100,000, made fabulous profits, and for the five years 
— onr entrance into the war avera over 900 per cent in dividends 
annually. 

Meanwhile, the Perth Amboy Chemical Works had been established, 
with a capital of $400,000, to manufacture formaldehyde and wood- 
distillation products; 1,960 of the 4,000 shares of this company were 
held by the Roessler & Hasslacher Co.; a similar amount by another 
outside German corporation, the Holzverkohlungs Industrie A. G., and 
a casting vote was left in the remaining 80 shares with Roessh 


er & 
Hasslacher. In the summer of 1916 the officers of the Roessler & Hass- 
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for the proposed sale, that the itical situation was very acute 
Ger 5 roperty in this country might be sequestered ; and that 
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nse. On the contrary, 
y did what Messrs. 
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be stated, 
understandin 
the letters 


that 
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porer of attorney, 
The Scheide-Anstait oad 4 did not know 
that a confidential man was comin or that if so, it was to be Mr. 
Seitz; yet he says that after a few brief interviews in which he offered 
no argument, other than those which had already been stated in the 
letters from Mr. Hasslacher to his German intimates, the Scheide- 
Anstalt people agreed to sell to the American representatives the fol- 
lowing stock: 140 
shares Ni bo; 


of the 
was remitted to the German 
house. The stocks thus sold carried with them control of all three of 


purchase 8 
These facts, and a host of additional circumstances likewise pointin: 
ineyitably to the conclusion that this sale was not genuine, were rought 
out In a prolonged proc conducted by my representative before 


the attorney general of the State of New York, who had the power to 
subpena witnesses. In the meantime the 47 per cent of the stock of 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., which was admittedly still 
German owned, had already been taken over. I thereupon determined, 
by virtue of the authority conferred upon me by the trading-with-the- 
enemy act and by the presidential proclamations thereunder, that the 
stock ostensibly transferred in February, 1917, was in fact still German 
owned ; and n thereupon issued demands for it. This pro- 
ceeding will result in- the Americanization of the most important T- 
maanen = 3 ee ee of the dye industry. 

o Roessler Hasslacher in importance among companies of 
the same class is the Heyden Chemical Works. This wie the subsidiary 
of the Chemische Fabrik von Heyden, of Radebeul, Germany, and manu- 
factures salicylic acid and its derivatives, formaldehyde, saccharin, the 
medicines usually known by their proprietary names aspirin and uro- 
tropin, benzoate of soda, and many other valuable products. Of late 

it bas become enormously successful. Prior to the year 1917 all 
the stock was owned by the German company, and in addition the 
5 ce 
which a e earnings o e American concern over 8 per cent went 
to the German house in Lee 


with a sum of $149,000 borrowed b: 


Hodgskin for th 
from Richard Kny, father-in-law of — 8 


rge Simon, a German subject 

ment contained in a 
e would thereafter re- 
remem 


transfer it at cost. Richard Kny, it will 


Thorough investigation resulted in the practical 
admission that this transf: and l the 
stock has been anded and taken over. Mr. Hodgskin is now under 
indictment for his cipation in similar e er in respect to 
another company. stock and other rights of the German house 
in the American company have been sold at public auction to the 
Monsanto Chemical Works for $605,000 plus taxes and profits of 1917 
5 — 851 but the sale has not yet been confirmed by the sales com- 


An almost exactly similar situation was disclosed by the investiga- 
tion of Bauer Chemical Co., a much smaller concern manufacturin, 
pharmaceuticals, cially the widely advertised “ Sanatogen” an 
Formamint.“ In this company also the stock, which was really the 
property, of the Berlin house of Bauer & Co. ae by a fictitious 
transaction to have passed into the hands of Mr. Hodgskin. The fic- 
titious character of the transaction in this company also has been 
admitted and the stock has been taken over. 

Another method of concealment was disclosed in the investigation 
of American Pyrophor Co. (Inc.). This company was organized in 
December, 1917, by Charles Ganz, former agent of the Treibacher 
Chemische Werke, of Treibacher, Austria, and to it Ganz transferred, 
without authority, the entire business of the Treibacher company in 
this country, a business consisting of the manufacture of pyrophor, an 
alloy of iron and um, which, w. struck or scratched, produces 
fire and is used for cigar Br vio ete. Here, after investigation: the 
unauthorized character of the transfer was so clearly shown that it 
was admitted, and upon demand the stock of the yeu 4 was turned 
over. In this, as in many other like cases, it was impossible te deter- 

whether the ostensible new owner of the business meant to keep 
it for the alien enemies or to steal it for himself. 

In pharmaceuticals, the most important concern in the world was 
that of E. Merck, of Darmstadt. his was represented in this coun- 
try by Merck & Go., a New York 8 Which had an enormous 
and very profitable business in all kinds of medicinal preparations, 
The stock of this company appeared on the books to be owned ex- 
clusively 3 George Merck, a member of the family which owns the 
house of Merck, of Darmstadt. Investigation, however, showed 
that the profits of this company had always been remitted to the 
German house in a manner utterly inconsistent with the apparent 
stock ownership, and it now stands admitted that the stock was paid 
for with money of the German house and belongs to the latter. Mr. 

Merck insists that he is the real owner of one-fifth of this stock 
by of the fact that he owns 20 per cent interest in E. Merck, of 
Darmstadt. I am of the opinion, however, that indirect ownership of 
this kind can not be recognized under the . act, 
and I have therefore determined that the whole of this stock is enemy 
owned and it accordingly been taken over. 

In addition to the above, I have taken over all or rt of the 
stock of the or aden less important companies enga, in various 
lines of chemical activity; Charles Helmuth & Co. (Inc,); International 
Ultramarine Works; G. hiegele & Co.; Willamsburgh Chemical Co.; 
New Brun: Chemical Co.; Fahlberg Saccharine Co.; Philipp Bauer 
& Co. (Inc.) 1 Amid-Duron Co.; Haarmann-de-Laire-Shaefer Co. ; Jarecki 
Chemical Works; Riedel & Co (Inc.); Rohm & Haas; Somerset Chem- 
ical Co.; Tropon Works; 8 Bros.: German Kall Works; 
F. Ad Richter Co. The liquidation of the German interests in these 
companies is proceeding in due course. 

The amendment of November 4 to the trading-with-the-enemy act 
ange bp for the first time an opportunity for what appears to me to 

the most important piece of constructive work which has been - 
sible in my departmen Until the enactment of this amendment it 
had not been ible to take over German patents. These patents, 
as had been already indicated, formed a colossal obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the American dyestuff industry. Evidently they had not 
been taken out with any intention of manufacturing in this country or 
from any fear of American manufacture, which the Germans ap- 
parently thought could not be successfully carried on under conditions 
revailiig in this country in regard to costs and to the supply of 
echnicians and skilled labor. — 85 consideration, however, it seemed 
that these patents offered a possible solution for the problem, hitherto 
unsolvable, of protecting the new American dye industry against Ger- 
man competition after the war. If they were not taken out in order to 
prevent American competition they must have been obtained as a weapon 
against competat imports. If they were suficient to stop importation 
N peh ting Swiss, French, and English dyes, tbey would presumably 
serye, American hands, to stop the imporfation of German dyes. 
This was particularly probable in the case of the product patents, since 


1920. 


most of the coal-tar dyestuffs are definite chemical combinations to 


which a product patent is entirely applicable. 
e idea was accordingly conceived that if the German chemical 
patents could be placed in the hands of any American institution 


strong enough to protect them, a rea) obstacle might be opposed to 
German importation after the war, and at the same time the Ameri- 
can industry might be freed from the prohibition enforced by the 
patents against the manufacture of the most valuable dyestuffs. 
Accordingly, these considerations were laid before various associations 
of chemical manufacturers, notably the Dye Institute and the Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. The suggestion was met 
with an instantaneous and enthusiastic approval, and as a result a 
corporation has been organized to be known as the Chemical Founda- 
tion (Ing.), in which practices: every important American manufac- 
turer will be a stockholder, the purpose of which is to acquire by pur- 
chase these German patents and to hold them as a trustee for American 
industry, “for the Americanization of such institutions as may be 
affect thereby. for the exclusion or elimination of alien interests 
hostile or detrimental to the said industries, and for the advancement 
of chemical and allied science and industry in the United States.“ 
The voting stock is to be placed in a voting trust, of which the trustees 
are to be the five gentlemen who for months have been acting as the 
sales committee, which passes apon sales made b. ay department; that 
is to say, George L. Ingraham, former presiding Just ce of the appaiate 
division, first department, New York Supreme Court; Otto T. Ban- 
nard, president New York Trust Co.; Cleveland II. Dodge; B. Howell 
Griswold, jr., senior partner of Brown Bros., bankers, Philadelphia ; 
Ralph Stone, president Detroit Trust Co., and the charter is so 
framed that under the patents nonexclusive licenses only can be granted 
on equal terms to all proper applicants, and must be granted to the 
United States free of cost. The company is capitalized at $500,000 
of which $400,000 is to be 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
$100,000 common stock, also limited to 6 per cent The first 
president of the Chemical Foundation (Inc,) will be Francis P, Garvan, 
of the New York bar, to whose clear vision and indefatigable industry 
I am chiefly indebted in the working out of this plan. Executive 
order obtained under the provisions of the act I have sold to this com- 
pany, for the sum of $250,000 approximately 4,500 patents, the remain- 
ng $250,000 has been provided for working capital, so that the com- 
pany may be able to commence immediately and prosecute with the 
utmost Viger infringement proceedings wheneyer the first German 
attempt shall hereafter be made to import into this country. The 
charter of the corporation provides that surplus income is to be used 
for the retirement of the 22 stock and thereafter for the advance- 
ment of chemical and allied science and eg Knott The price thus paid 
was necessarily determined somewhat arbitrarily; the great majority 
of the patents were presumably valueless. The value of the remainder 
was 8 5 and impossible to estimate. 

Substantially the entire industry having combined for the purpose 
of this purchase, it would have been impossible on public sale to find 
as a bidder any legitimate manufacturer. No other bidder could, 
therefore, have been found on public sale except some speculative indi- 
vidual who might have pongas them for purposes practically amount- 
ing to commercial blackmail. The combination was not objectionable 
to public policy since it was so organized that any genuine American, 
whether a stockholder of the company or not, could secure the benefits 
of the patents on fair and equal terms. 

It is submitted that the organization of this institution constitutes 
the most important step that s been taken for the protection of the 
new industry. ‘Tariff protection has proved utterly unayailing in the 
past. The German industry as hitherto organized, and still more as 
now organized, has had so much to gain by 8 its foreign trade 
and by destroying the industry in other countries that it would un- 
doubtedly give away its goods in this country for nothing in order to 
recover the American market. The Chemical Foundation, however, 
should prove a power sufficient to discourage in a most effective manner 
any German attempts in this direction. If, as their newspapers boast, 
the Germans have during the war worked out entirely new dyes su- 

rior to their past productions, the protection afforded by it will be 
nvaluable. It has been the uniform experience of the industry that 
the introduction of new classes of dyestuffs follows only several years 
after the patenting of the original inventions on which their manu- 
facture depends. ccordingly, the later dyes of to-day depend largely 
upon the patents of three or four years ago. The patents transferred 
to the Chemical Foundation include many German patents of 1917 and 
even of 1918, and also many applications still ing. These patents 
undoubtedly include the results of the research upon which must be 
based the manufacture of any new dyes which the Germans are now 
‘able to produce and market, Accordingly, at the very least, the in- 
stitution will be able to protect the American industry for a consider- 
able peron and this should be all it needs. It appears to be the uni- 
versal view of the more compétent manufacturers in this country that, 
pea five years of freedom from German competition, the American 
ndustry can hold its own. Probably only a measure such as the 
embargo which appears to have been imposed by the British and French 
against all foreign dye importations can furnish this protection to the 
degree necessary to insure the safety of the American industry; but 
short of such an embargo, the Chemical Foundation would seem to 
furnish all the aid that possibly can be given. 

At the same time the new institution promises an incalculable benefit 
not only to the dye and chemical industries, but to the whole American 
manufacturing world, The 8 which it can offer and the 
rewards which it can hold out to competent research scientists should 
far exceed those of any institution unconnected with industry, and it 
may, well, therefore. form the nucleus of the greatest research organ- 
ization in the country. 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I had hoped to be 
up the peace resolution on Monday, but a number of Senators 
are away who will return on Monday or Tuesday. Therefore, 
I give notice that I shall call up the peace resolution on Tues- 
day immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning 
business. 


vidends. 


able to call 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 35 minutes 
D. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 10, 1920, at 
12 o'clock meridian. ? 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, May 8, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Clerk, Mr. William Tyler Page, offered the following 
prayer: = 


O Almighty God, who alone canst order the unruly wills and 
affections of sinful men, grant unto the people of the United 
States that they may love the thing which Thou commandest, 
and desire that which Thou dost promise, that so, among the 
sundry and manifold changes of this troublous world, our hearts 
may surely there be fixed where true joys are to be found; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Etston, indefinitely, on account of official business. 
To Mr. WHEELER, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Duley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11960) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 795) 
to provide for the disposition of public lands withdrawn and im- 
proved under the provisions of the reclamation laws and which 
are no longer needed in connection with said laws. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the House conferees be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey calls up 
the conference report on the retirement bill and asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1699) for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
8, 9, and 15. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, and 19, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the words “sixty-two” and “sixty” where they occur and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ sixty-five” and “ sixty-two,” 
respectively, so that the amendment shall read: “Provided, 
That mechanics, city and rural letter carriers, and post-office 
clerks shall be eligible for retirement at 65 years of age, and 
railway postal clerks at 62 years of age, if said mechanics, 
city and rural letter carriers, post-office clerks, and railway 
postal clerks shall have rendered at least 15 years of service 
computed as prescribed in section 3 of this act”; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
original language stricken out, adding thereto the words “ or by 
other competent authority,” so that the amendment shall read: 
“appointed directly by the commissioners or by other compe- 
tent authority“; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the language proposed by the House insert the following: 
“Provided, That no person employed in the executive depart- 
ments within the District of Columbia, retired under the pro- 
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‘visions of this act during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
shall be replaced by additional employees, but if the exigencies 
of the service so require, places made vacant by such retire- 
ment may be filled by promotion or transfer of eligible em- 
ployees already in the service”; and the House agree to the 
same. 5 

Amendment numbered 17: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “ redeposited,” insert the words with interest,” so 
that the amendment shall read: “Provided, That all moneys so 
returned to an employee must be redeposited with interest be- 
fore such employee may derive any benefit under the provisions 
of this act, upon reinstatement or retransfer to a classified 
position“; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Between the 
words “be” and “entitled,” in line 8 of the amendment, insert 
the word “legally,” so that the amendment shall read: Pro- 
vided, That if in case of death the amount of deductions to 
be paid under the provisions of this section does not exceed $300, 
and if there has been no demand upon the Commissioner of 
Pensions by a duly appointed executor or administrator, the 
payment may be made, after the expiration of three months 
from date of death, to such person or persons as may appear 
in the judgment of the Commissioner of Pensions to be legally 
entitled to the proceeds of the estate, and such payment shall 
be a bar to recovery by any other person“; and the House agree 
to the same, 


Freperick R. LEHLBACH, 
Louis W. FAIRFIELD, 
HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 

i Managers on the part of the House. 
THOMAS STERLING, 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the committee of conference submitted in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of the said amend- 
ments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: Struck out the words “and approval” 
from the phrase “90 days next following the passage and ap- 
proyal of this act.“ The Senate recedes from its disagreement. 

On amendments 2 and 3 the Senate bill provided for a 
uniform retirement age of 70 years for all employees. 

On amendment No, 2: Struck out “seventy” and inserted 
“ sixty-five.” The House recedes from this amendment. 

On amendment No. 3: “ Provided, That mechanics, city and 
rural letter carriers, and post-office clerks shall be eligible for 
retirement at 62 years of age and railway postal clerks at 60 
years of age.” The Senate recedes from its disagreement and 
agrees to the amendment with an amendment which fixes the 
retirement age of the first class at 65 years and of the railway 
postal clerks at 62 years. 

On amendment No. 4: Included under the provisions of the 
act “American citizens who are employees of the Panama Canal 
above the grade of laborer.” The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 5 and 6: Included employees of the 
Superintendent of the United States Capitol Building and 
Grounds and the Botanic Gardens. The Senate recedes from 
its disagreement. 

On amendment No. 7: Struck out from the provisions in- 
cluding regular annual employees of the District of Columbia 
the words “appointed directly by the commissioners.” The 
Senate recedes from its disagreement, agrees to the amendment 
with an amendment restoring this language and add thereto 
“or by other competent authority.” 

On amendment No. 8: Made the provisions of the act retro- 
active to September 30, 1919. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 9; Provided for higher annuities in cases 
of employees whose contributions would equal the present 
worth of such higher annuity. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 10: Clarifies the provision excluding 
military service upon which pension or compensation is based. 
The Senate recedes from its disagreement. 


On amendment No. 11: Excludes from the computation of the 
period of service so much of any period of leave of absence as 
may exceed six months. The Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 12: Provides That no person employed 
within the District of Columbia retired by reason of the pro- 
visions of this act during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
shall be replaced by additional employees.” The Senate recedes 
from its disagreement with an amendment so that this proviso 
shall read: “ Provided, That no person employed in the execu- 
tive departments within the District of Columbia, retired under 
the provisions of this act during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, shall be replaced by additional employees, but if the 
exigencies of the service so require, places made vacant by such 
retirement may be filled by promotion or transfer of eligible 
employees already in the service.“ 

On amendments 13 and 14: Provides for the approval as well 
as certification of the Civil Service Commission in cases of 
retention in active service of employees after retirement age. 
The Senate recedes from its disagreement. 

On amendment No. 15: Provides for six years’ retention in 
service after retirement age in place of four years. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 16: Substitutes the words “ becoming elig- 
ible for retirement on an annuity” in the place of “reaching 
the retiring age” in the provision for return of contributions 
upon leaving the service. The Senate recedes from its dis- 
agreement, 

On amendment No. 17: Provides that all money returned to 
an employee upon his severance from the classified service must 
be redeposited upon reinstatement before benefits under the 
provisions of this act revert. The Senate recedes from its dis- 
agreement and agrees with an amendment providing that such 
money must be redeposited with interest. 

On amendment No. 18: Provides that the Commissioner of 
Pensions may pay over the balance of contributions to the 
estate of a deceased employee or annuitant, where the sum 
does not exceed $300 and no letters testamentary or of ad- 
ministration have been taken out, to the person in his judg- 
ment entitled thereto. The Senate recedes from its disagree- 
ment and agrees with an amendment which inserts the word 
legally“ before “ entitled.” 

On amendment No. 19: Struck out the words “ for the fiscai 
year ending June 30, 1920,“ in the authorization for an appro- 
priation for the administration of the law. The Senate recedey 
from its disagreement. 

` FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
Louis W. FAIRFIELD, 
HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 
Nanagers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr, Speaker, the only serious point of 
disagreement between the two Houses was with respect to the 
retiring age fixed in the bill. The amendment to the original 
bill adopted by the Senate and incorporated in the bill as it 
came to the House established a uniform retirement age of 
70 years for all classes of employees. Amendments 2 and 3 of 
the House not only reduced the age of retirement but estab- 
lished two other classes for whom an earlier retirement age 
was fixed. One class was for mechanics, city and rural mail 
carriers, and post-office clerks, and the second class was for 
railway postal clerks. The reason for the differentiation be- 
tween those two classes and the general run of employees was 
obviously the more arduous duties and the earlier superannua- 
tion that experience shows does result in those services, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What age was finally agreed 
upon? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. ‘That is what I was about to state. As 
far as the general run of employees are concerned, those who 
work in clerical positions here in the departments, the age 
was fixed in conference at 70 years, which was the age in the 
Senate bill, but the conferees agreed that as to the classes 
who perform arduous manual labor, some of them under 
climatic conditions that tend to undermine health, namely, 
the letter carriers, mechanics, and post-office employees, the 
age for them was fixed at 65 years, and for the most strenuous 
form of public employment—railway mail clerks—it was fixed 
at 62 years. ; 

The conferees were unanimous in reaching that conclusion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did the gentleman read an article 
in the Washington Star in which it was figured out that this 
bill would save the United States Government four or five 
million dollars a year? 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. I did not read it, but I have no doubt 
that that will be the effect of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. To save money? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. To save money, yes; not only to save 
money indireetly by increasing the efficiency of Government 
employees but actually save cash money. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman suppose we can make the 
people of the United States believe that? ` 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The people of the United States, at least 
in most sections of the United States, are intelligent and reason- 
ably educated, and. of course, there will be no difficulty in get- 
ting them to understand it. 

The other amendment to which I wish to advert is the so- 
ealled Dickinson amendment, which prohibits replacement. We 
have preserved that amendment but changed the verbiage, so 
that its true intent and meaning have been clarified. 

I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monverr], and then I will move the previous question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the action of the House in 
agreeing to the conference report on the bill for the retirement 
of employees in the classified civil service completes the action 
of the House on this highly important legislation, and prac- 
tically assures its adoption as a part of the law of the land. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-sixth Congress shall have placed 
to its credit another of those far-reaching constructive measures 
for which forward-looking, progressive-thinking men have long 
labored earnestly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to spend much 
time in such eulogies of the Sixty-sixth Congress, I think we 
ought to have a quorum here. 

Mr. MONDELL. This session of this Congress will pass into 
history conspicuous for its record of efficiency, economy, and 
eonstructive enactments, and among these latter none will en- 
-title the Congress to the favorable consideration of the country 
more than this bill, which will add to the stability, efficiency, 
and economy of the public service, and relieve deserving and 
faithful public seryants from the haunting fear of a penniless 
old age. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New Jersey yield to me two minutes? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois two 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the con- 
ference report agrees to the amendment which strikes out, in 
section 15, the words: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 


That leaves the section to read: 


Src. 15. That there is hereby authorized to be 1 from an 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100, 
for salaries and for clerical and other services, the purchase of books, 
office equipment, stationery, and other supplies, and all other expenses 
necessary in carrying out the provisions of this act, including towne 
expenses and expenses of cal and other examinations as provi 

in section 5 hereof. 


The original provision made an authorization of an appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year. This makes an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation for these services, apparently limited 
hereafter to $100,000. I do not know what the effect of it 
will be, but I expect when the $100,000 is exhausted somebody 
will make the point of order that Congress, having specifically 
limited the amount which could be appropriated for these 
purposes, can not put in an appropriation bill anything for this 
purpose against a point of order. It may require an amend- 
ment to the law. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. LEHILBACH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 3149) providing for the retirement of 
civil-service employees, of the same tenor as the bill S. 6199 
and which is on the calendar, be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 3149 be laid on the table. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. I do this because the Republican 
side of this House, which can not keep a quorum here, has con- 

“tinuously refused me an opportunity to speak. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present, Evidently there is no 
quorum present. e 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names, 


Andrews, Md. Dewalt Kahn Reber 
Anthony Donovan Kelly, Fa. Rhodes 
Ayres Dooling Kendall Riordan 
Bacharach Drane Kennedy, Iowa Robinson, N. C. 
Baer Dyer Kennedy, R. I Rodenberg 
Bankhead Eagan Kettner 
Benson Edmonds jess Rouse 
Blackmon Ellsworth Kitchin Rowan 
Bland, Ind. Elston Kreider Sabath 
Emerson kford Sanders, Ind. 

Brand Lazaro Scully 
Brinson Fields Lee, Ga Sears 
Britten Gard Lesher Shreve 
Brooks, Pa. Garrett Lonergan Siegel 
Burke Goldfogle Lon; th Slem 
Butler Geodal McCulloch Smith, III. 
By 8. Goodwin, Ark. McFadden Smith, N 
Campbell, Kans. Gould McKinley ell 
Cantrill Graham, Pa. aher Snyder 
Caraway Griest Mann, S. C. Steagall 
Carew Griffin Martin Steele 
Carss Hamill Mason Stee 
Carter Hamilton Mead Steph Ohio 
Casey Harrison Moon Strong, Pa. 
Clark, Fla. Hastings Mooney Sullivan 
Cleary she — Moores, Ind. Summers, Wash, 
—. — Hay orin Temple 

y Hays Neely Tillman 
Costello Heflin Nelson, Wis. Tinkham 
Crago Hernandez Nolan Upshaw 
Cramton Hill O'Connell Vare 
Crisp Haulin, O'Connor Walters 
Cullen Humphreys Pell ard 
Curry, Calif. Husted Phelan Weaver 
Dale Hutchinson Platt Wheeler 
Dempsey Igoe Porter Williams 
Denison Johnston, N. Y. ou 
Dent Jones, Pa. Ramsey 


The SPEAKER. On this call 276 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY AND COAST GUARD. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, I present a conference report to 
be printed in the Recorp under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency of the personnel of the 


Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision of bonuses or in- 
creased compensation, 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record a letter and note connected with 
it that I have received relative to the organization of the 
National Guard. This comes from the adjutant general of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp the letter and note to 
which he refers. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I would like to ask the gentleman if this is the 
National Guard Association plan or the plan of the adjutant 
general? : 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. It is virtually opposing the 
Wadsworth. amendment to the present Army bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter and note are as follows: 

State or WISCONSIN, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Madison, Wis., May 4, 1920, 
Hon. James G. MONAHAN, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Sm: May I ask your immediate consideration of the in. 
closed memorandum relating to the amendments (Senator WADSWORTH) 
of H. R. 12775, Army reorganization bill, and such action as is possible 
to prevent their adoption. 

The reasons why this very urgent request is preferred are fully given 
in the memorandum. 

incerely, yours, 


ORLANDO Hotwar, 
The Adjutant General, Wisconsin. 
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Senate amendments, Army reorganization bill, H. R. 12775. 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
. Tue ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Madison, Wis., May 3, 1920. 
sed Senate amendments become law, the entire milita 
tate of Wisconsin, and quite certainly of most, if not al 
inoperative in respect of the National 


If the pro 
code of the 
other States, becomes at once 
Guard in its changed status, and all State appropriations for military 
purposes unavailable for their use, since both code and appropriations 
were made for Organized Militia of the State and not for Federal 
troops stationed within the State in whatever degree these may be sub- 
ject to the governor's orders. 3 State legislatures ve the 
right to appropriate moneys, and may in time do so, for the mainte- 
nance of soldiers not enlisted in the State service, but the contrary 
opinion will be eagerly seized upon and pressed by the many who oppose 
and wish to minimize rf Pe wing for military purposes. 

In the meantime the National Guard will either not be formed, or, 
if now formed, go down through lack of proper support. In like case 
with many others, this State, if the law is enacted, is confronted with the 
necessity of immediately mustering out 4,000 and over officers and men 
who are already commissioned and enlisted under the national-defense 
There will be no authority to continue in their behalf any 
of the usual State allowances for armory rentals, for care of property, 
or for otber legitimate Sey — gern which have aggregated an- 


divested of this 
authority. uration, and even 
the location of cam 
arrangement and o 
Department, which, in practice, will customarily intrust camp details 
to the respective Army corps commanders within whose jurisdiction the 
States concerned are comp x 

Those who favor the enactment of the Senate amendments seek to 
convey the impression that the force to be organized in pursuance of 
these amendments will be largely and usually under the control and 
subject to the orders of the several State governors. 

In reality the exact contrary is true. 2 

It is almost entirely through their authority to organize and to train 
the militia 8 to the discipline prescribed by Congress that State 
3 have had to do with the Organized Militia of the several 

tates. 

Under the proposed system this authority, both as to organization 
and training, ceases to exist. 

Practically, a State governor will have occasion to use and to issue 
his orders 15 State troops only in emergencies arising—from public 
disasters or riots, actual and threatened. 

Such occasions are, fortunately, very infrequent. Durin the past 
40 years, for instance, the governor of Wisconsin has called detach- 
ments of the organized militia of the State into active service on ac- 
count of public disaster or threatened riot only seven times, The 
largest force called at any time was a regiment, and on the other 
occasions a battalion or less sufficed. 

The history of other States in this respect does not vary materially 
from that of Wisconsin, Even in these rare occasions the language of 
the amendments (p. 225 “entitled to use,” and of the ‘National Guard 
oath of enlistment, “subject to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States,” renders exceedingly doubtful whether an ga a to the 
President of the United States or the War Departmen official to whom 
the President's authority may bave been delegated, must not in each 
case be first made by a State governor before the latter may use the 
troops which the law merely entitles him to use. 

A governor, as State executive, is by the law qualified for the direct 
command of the troops in question, is furnished with grounds to seek 
or claim such command successfully, but he must first ask for it. In 
practice the law will be so construed. 

But this objection is of minor importance in com rison with the 
effect of the proposed amendments on National Gua recruitment. 

In connection with the placing of the administration of all military 
training in the sole and direct charge of the War Department, it should 
be noted that the proposed law puts no maximum limit on the duration 
of annual training camp periods. There must be in each year at least 
15 days of such training, and may be as many more as the War De- 

artment shall require, But whether the camp period or riods ex- 
end 15 days or more, the national Sa by reason of bis enlist- 
ment oath, is compelled to attend. If he is absent, he is specifically by 
the law made subject to court-martial, not as a member of the Organ- 
ized Militia but under the drastic and rigid rules which govern Army 
courts-martial. He is even subject to the same procedure for non- 
attendance at drills at his local station. 

Whether or not à procedure that may involve such severe penalties 
is necessary, the widespread odium which has attached to recent Army 
courts-martial and their excessive sentences will quite completely deter 
from enlistment in a Federalized National Guard. Few men will vol- 
untarily assume the onerous duties of guard service, if minor dere- 
lictions in such service may subject them to months and even years of 
imprisonment at Fort Leavenworth or elsewhere. It is of little use to 
represent to the men that the AROLE for such courts-martial is nec- 
essarily in . law, but will be exercised only in extreme 
cases, Influen by the record of past courts-martial and sentences, 
they are so fearful of the contrary that they will not put their per- 
sonal liberty in Jeopaniy by enlistment. 

I am firmly convince that only a few weak units of Federalized 
National Guard can be formed. Verbiage stripped away, what is re- 
— of the members of this force is, after all, enlistment in the 

rmy of the United States. The success of the Regular Army recruit- 
ing service, with a multitude of officers and men under pay and with 
apparently unlimited funds for 9 and other expenses, does 
not augur well for the recruitment of a Federalized National Guard 
which has none of these aids and 8 

With so much that will be certainly lost, it is difficult to comprehend 
what is to be gained by the enactment of the Senate bill as now pro- 


posed. 

Training and discipline of the troops, if there are any, remain the 
same, the change being merely in the administration. cers, if there 
is occasion for them, are to be selected from the same eligible classes 
and under conditions which practically assure the selection of the same 
persons as under the present law. Power is not even shorn away from 
much-berated State adjutants general, except as it is proposed to be 
taken from State governors, without whose orders adjutants general 
haye no authority. 
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The uses of the proposed State troops in contradistinction to organ- 
pa Scour a are certainly not amplified, but are, on the other ead: 

George Washington, whose precepts have been quoted much as the 
devil uses Holy Felt, said in his last message 60 Congress (1795) : 

In my opinion Congress has power by the propan organization, dis- 
ciplining, equipment, and development of the militia to make it a na- 
tional force capable of meeting every military exigency of the United 
——.—— What reason is there now to discredit this well considered 

The national-defense act (June 3, 1916) is the first fairly adequate 
step taken by Congress toward such proper organization disciplining, 
equipping, and development of the organized militia. The peace-time 
operation of this law was confined to a few months. Yet the force, 
aggregating nearly 400,000 officers and men, which came into being in 
consequence of the law, has proven in war its equality with the best. 

Why change the system now except by amendments that will tend to 
assure more rapid development of the National Guard in its present 
status and provide means and facilities for a greater amount of 
training? 

With the status of the organized militia clearly defined in law, the 
is less real opportunity for misunderstanding kn jealous rivalry, —— 
occasion for cleavage than would arise between officers, permanent and 
reserve, The organized militia, whether officers or men, would remain 
as it is, a citizen 8 whose military service would be without thought 
of permanency and for protective and defensive purposes only. The 
permanent officers who served with and helped the militia would receive 
= E degree the same regard and reward that was given to Grant 


O. Hol wax, 
The Adjutant General, Wisconsin. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
13780, the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. = 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the sundry civil appropriation bill, with Mr. 
ANDERSON in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


For care and maintenance of greenhouses, Executive Mansion, $9,000. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of asking unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 miautes out of order. I assure the Members of 
the House that what I have to say is very pertinent to the bill, 
and that I do not intend to be personal in my remarks. I merely 
want to say something that I had in my mind yesterday, and 
I hope there will be no objection to my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes out of order. Is 
there objection? k 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, we 
have had three days, or almost three days, of general debate 
upon this bill, when the widest latitude was given to speak upon 
any subject. We now have been trying to read the bill for three 
days and haye read only 63 pages. I shall be constrained to 
object to any request for unanimous consent while we are read- 
ing the rest of the bill for any remarks that are made out of 
order. We must confine our consideration of the bill to debate 
of the items of the bill if we are to finish it. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 3 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will say to the gentleman that I did not 
have opportunity to speak upon the bill under general debate. 
I have not talked upon anything except a little while yesterday, 
when a matter was brought up in which I am particularly in- 
terested. Ordinarily I do not participate in discussion of legis- 
lation of which I haye not made some special study. I have 
made a study of this subject, and I think the gentleman will 
facilitate the passage of his bill if he will give me 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman be granted time 
to speak out of order, as in general debate, then some one will 
want to reply. Then some one will want to make another reply, 
and such a course does not facilitate the passage of the bill. 
If the gentleman's request be granted, then the request of any of 
the other 434 Members for the same thing must be granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa object? 

Mr. GOOD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa objects, and the 
gentleman from New York IMr. CALDWELL] is recognized for 
five minutes on the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For lighting the Executive Mansion, grounds, and greenhouses, includ- 
225 le ene expenses of installation, maintenance, and repair, 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Yesterday a statement was made on the floor of 
the House—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the amend- 
ment. Is it to strike out the figures 88,600,“ at the top of 
page 63, for lighting the Executive Mansion? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I made the pro forma 
amendment to strike out the last word, and the gentleman from 
Illinois will understand that it is only for the purpose of 
getting the floor. If anyone objects to any statement that I 
make, I shall take my seat in an orderly way. Yesterday the 
statement was made that the graves registration service should 
not have the amount of money asked for, to wit, $485,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lighting the public grounds: For lighti 


the public grounds, watch- 
men's lod offices, and greenhouses at 
2259000 all necessary expenses of installation, 


ropaga ens, in- 
adin 6 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In that statement, as-I was saying, they said that 
they were swivel-chair jobs in that service. I have before me 
a charge prepared in the War Department which I presume the 
chairman of the committee does not want to have put into the 
Recorp—— 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

For heating offices, watchmen’s lodges, and houses at the propa- 
gating gardens, $4,500. ai maa sie ee 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The last word here, Mr. Chairman, is “$4,500.” I 
call the attention of the House to the fact that in the chart 
that I referred to a moment ago there is not a single item 
carrying a salary greater than $2,250, and that the head of no 
bureau besides that receives more than $2,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa makes the 
point of order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Withont objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Telegraph to connect the Capitol with the departments and Govern- 
ment Printing Office: For care and repair of existing es, $500. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Yesterday it was said that these places were held 
by Democrats. I have made an inyestigation and find—— 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from New York is not in 
order, The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Washin = 3 

torn = 8 2840 nee $1,200; steam engineer, 
man, $660; conductor of elevator car, $900; at 


$720, one on tep floor $720; three 
each; in all, $8,820, 


t ts—one on floor 
night and day watchmen, at $720 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. =< 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that motion is dilatory. : 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman 
from New York has the right to make the pro forma amend- 
ment.. The gentleman from New York is recognized. 

Mr. CALDWELL. As I said, I haye investigated, and I find 
51 male employees there, of whom 40 are Republicans. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. And the remainder of the employees are 
227, all of whom are females. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from New York is not in 
order, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fuel, lights, oil, waste, packing, tools, matches, paints, brushes, 
brooms, lanterns, rope, nails, screws, lead, electric lights, heating appa- 
r 

aa a machinery ; and purchase. of 
the Monument, machinery, elevator, 
er, $4,500. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, which is $4,500. This $4,500 is about the amount of 
Salary and allowances to a colonel in the Army; and I call 
attention to the fact that the head of the Cemeterial Bureau 
is a colonel in the United States Army and he is a registered 
Republican. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to his amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Now, this $4,500 that is in the motion I 
have made 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks the gentleman is in 
order, and the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. CALDWELL. This $4,500 I move to strike out of this 
item altogether amounts to about as much as the salary of 
the chief clerk and his three assistants in the cemeterial 
organization up there, every one of whom is a registered Re- 
publican, and there is no man in the cemeterial organization 
not a civil-service employee who is a Democrat, and the Re- 
publicans on that side of the House have stricken from the bill 
their salaries. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order that the gentleman is 
not proceeding in order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is making a series of amend- 
ments and he is discussing them out of order. Is there no way 
by which words out of order under this condition can be 
eradicated from the Rrecoxp? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois occupied the 
position of the present occupant of the chair a great deal 
longer than the present occupant of the chair, and the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Illinois for any motion 
that is in order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Building where Abraham Lincoln died: For painting and miscel- 
laneous rs, $200. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order against the item. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire 
me to discuss it? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is only $100, and I do not think it needs 
any discussion. It is a private matter. 

Mr. he eee of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I was about to 
say that the United States Government does not own this house 
in which Lincoln died and for which this appropriation is made. 
Every year in this bill there is an appropriation of money out 
of the Public Treasury to keep in condition or improve privately 
owned property. The United States Government, as a matter 
of fact, should own this house, because Mr. Lincoln died there, 
It may be all right to charge an admittance fee to places in 
which distinguished men were born, because occasions of birth 
are those of happiness and joy; but it is all wrong to charge 
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an admittance fee to the pilgrims who come to this shrine 
where. Lincoln died. 


Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. i 

Mr. GOOD. The committee was anxious to find out the 
exact facts with regard to the ownership of this building, and 

this is what the hearings show. I read from page 968, bearing 
on this subject: 

The Cuainman. You are asking $200 for painting and miscellaneous 
repairs at the . where Abraham Lincoln died. 

Col. RIDLEY. That building is just across from the Ford Theater 
Building. This house contains about 13 rooms, on four floors, and the 
first floor, containing four rooms, is occupied by a museum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Government owns that property? 

Col. Ripvey. Yes, sir; and this money is spent in repairs, including 
ainting and plumbing, repairing the heating plant, and keeping up 
he property. 7 

The clerk of the committee has investigated the matter and 
finds that the Government does own the property, but does not 
own the collection in the building. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then my information has been 
wrong; but does not the gentleman believe that the pilgrims, 

as I was saying, who come to this shrine of grief should not be 
charged an admittance fee to that place? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, yes; because the Government has an ar- 
rangement with the owner of the collection and has permitted 
him to put a collection very properly in the building where 
Abraham Lincoln died. Now, I agree with the gentleman that 
the better way would be for the Government to own the collec- 
tion and not charge any admission, but the Government simply 
owning the building and the man who has charge of it owning 
the collection, he makes some nominal charge—I think it is 25 
cents—for admission, but the Government does own that 
building. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
for that building? 

Mr. GOOD. I think he pays no rent at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is turned over to him free 
of rent for commercial purposes; is that correct? 

Mr. GOOD. The rent paid, if any, is simply a nominal rent. 
The building was turned oyer to him because of the historical 
association and because of the wonderful collection that this 
man owns and which is housed in that building. He takes care 
of the property, and the only expense to the Government is the 
smuatl expense annually of about $200 for painting, and so forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But it does seem to me that 
the people from over the country who wish, out of a spirit of 
reverence, to go to that house, since it is owned by the Govern- 
ment, should be permitted to do-so without paying a fee, and I 

sincerely trust that in the next bill provision will be made by 
which the public will be relieved from the payment of a fee for 
going into this house. No spirit of commercialism should enter 
that transaction at all. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
has had an intimate acquaintance for several years with the 
District of Columbia Committee, what, if any, steps have been 
taken at any time to avoid the charge of an admission fee to 
enter the house where President Lincoln died? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. So far as I am advised, the 
District of Columbia Committee has never had a bill before it 
with respect to the subject, but protests during a good many 

years gone by have been made against appropriating money for 
the support of this commercialized institution which is held so 
sacred by the people. 

Mr. JUUL. And the District of Columbia Committee has 
never taken any steps? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The District of Columbia Com- 
mittee has really never had anything before it bearing on the 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] that the Government does own the 
property, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman from Kentucky 


yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I wish to state to the gentleman in 
reference to this collection that the owner of the present prap- 
erty is the gentleman by the name of Mr. Olroyd. He has been 


trying for years to get the Government to purchase this col- 
lection. 
I do not doubt that at all, 


May I ask what rent he pays 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, 
{Laughter.] 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Not in order that he may make any 
considerable amount of money out of it, but he feels, as the 
gentleman believes, and I believe, and as we all believe, that it 


should be the property of the Government, and that no admit- 


tance should be charged therefor, I think it would be well for 
the proper committee to take this matter in hand in order that 
fees may no longer be charged. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In addition to what I said, I 
will say that I do not believe that the hat which Lincoln wore 
upon the occasion of his assassination, or other articles of wear- 
ing apparel, should be exhibited for a fee to the curious public. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 
ont I want to state the reason that I reserved the point of 
order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gentle- 
man nrake his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to give the reasons for it. I will 
vote for any kind of a reasonable appropriation to buy these 
relics in this house and separate them from any commercial 
proposition, and let it be open free to the people of the United 
States. I think we ought to take steps to separate this matter 
from the commercial side of it, and not let the man stay down 
there day and night and turn this Government building over 
to him rent free and permit him even to sleep there and main- 
tain his family there, and charge every person that comes in 
there to see his private collection. I am in favor of having that 
collection owned by the Government, and will yote for any kind 
os a reasonable appropriation for.it. I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. MILLER. I move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking a question. Has the committee or the chair- 
man any knowledge of how much money this man is nraking 
8 this house that the Government furnishes him free rent 

or? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. MILLER. Has it eyer had such knowledge? 

Mr. GOOD. Not that I know of. This committee would 
have no jurisdiction of that subject. If we should carry an 
item for the purchase of the collection it would be subject to 
a point of order. The Goyernment owns this building and ap- 
propriates $200 a year to take care of it; to replace the broken 
glass and take care of the plumbing, painting, and so forth, It 
is a very snrall sum. 

Mr. MILLER. What I am getting at is the amount of money 
this man is making out of this project. 

Mr. GOOD. This committee has never gone into it, and it 
is not within the province of the committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The owner of these relics occupies this 
building as a home, does he not? 

Mr. GOOD. He occupies the upper story, I think. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Now, at the high rate of rent in Wash- 
ington, D. O., is the Government receiving anything for it? 

Mr. GOOD. I think it receives a nominal rent. 

Mr. CALDWELL. How much? 

Mr. GOOD. I think, comparatively, a very small amount. 

Mr. CALDWELL, The man gets the house free of charge 
to live in in this day of high rent, and he gets an opportunity 
to charge an entrance fee from people who come onto Govern- 
ment property, and now we offer a proposition here to repair 
the house he is living in. 

Mr. GOOD. I am advised that when this property was pur- 
chased by the Government it was with the understanding that 
this collection should be put in there and the man should have 
the right to charge a reasonable entrance fee to persons view- 
ing this collection which he owns. 

Mr. CALDWELL. How long ago was that, could the gentle- 
man tell us? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know, but it was a number of years 
ago. We have been appropriating money for it for repair of 
the building 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. KING. I can give the gentleman some information re- 
garding it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. KING. I think it was about 80 years ago; possibly but 
25. In Springfield, III., there is the old Lincoln home, where 
he lived and where he was married. This entire collection was 
kept in that house for many years. When John P. Altgeld 


was elected governor of the State of Illinois he forced Mr. 
Olroyd to take his collection and get out of the house, and this 
house here was the only place he could find where the collection 
could be exhibited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
The Clerk will read. ; < 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For continuing the construction of a reflecting pool in West Potomac 
Park, $84,000. ‘ 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa in reference to this item on line 12 of $84,000 for 
continuing the construction of a reflecting pool in West Po- 
tomac Park, that has no relation to the reflecting pool we 
have appropriated for for the Lincoln Memorial? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; it is the reflecting pool that is situated 
between the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is in addition to what is on the property? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I have no objection if it is a part of the Lincoln 
Memorial lake. I did not know about the other. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The appropriation of $5,000 made in the sundry civil act approved 
August 1, 1914, for unvelling and dedicating the memorial to Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, 
including erecting and taking down viewing stands and putting the 
grounds in sightly condition, is made available for said purposes 5 
the fiscal year 1921, and shall also be ayailable for removal of such 


portion of the entire fence on the east side of the Botanic Garden 
as may be necessary to improve the surroundings of the said memorial. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the item. Being a member of the Committee 
on the Library, I have taken an interest in the Botanic Garden, 
and I do not believe that the stone or brick substructure on 
which the iron fence itself is built should be torn down. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa if he would not be 
willing to agree to the amendment which I have submitted to 
him? 

Mr. GOOD. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
point of order and offer the following amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The point of order could not be 
withdrawn by any agreement of which you could not hear 
a word as to what the gentleman said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There is no point of order 
now at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of lines 17 to 25, both inclusive, on page 
64; and also by striking out lines 1 and 2 on page 65, and by insert- 
ing the following in lien thereof: 

“The appropriation of $5,000 made in the sundry civil act approved 
August 1, 1914, for unveiling and dedicating the memorial to Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, 
including erecting and taking down Lee stands and putting the 
grounds in sightly condition, is made available for said purposes during 
the fiscal year 1921, and shall also be available for removal of 80 
much of the fron part of the brick and iron fence on the east side of 
the Botanic Garden as in the opinion of the superintendent of the 
garden may be necessary to Improve the surroundings of the said 
memorial. However, the large stone or brick gateposts on the east 
side of the garden shall be taken down to a level with the sub- 
structure which also is made of brick or stone,” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What is this last? 
the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This is the amendment: The 
amendment strikes out that entire paragraph and inserts other 
matter in lieu of it; that is all. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I thought the gentleman’s amend- 
ment as it was read provided only for taking down the iron 
fence. Is this latter part an addition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The amendment providing for 
taking down the iron fence also provides for the taking down 
of the brick and stone wall and large gate posts. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman’s idea under his 
amendment would be that this wall would be left there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. It is about 2 feet or 
more high. I believe that is necessary to have a physical line 
of demarcation between the highway and the garden. Instead 
of having only an imaginary line there, there should be a physi- 
cal line of demarcation, because there are valuable plants and 
flowers in the garden that might be injured, and then when 
shows and parades come along there ought to be some line, 
visible line, beyond which the crowds may not surge. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I agree with the gentleman that 
there ought to be something there, but this brick wall would 
probably cost as much to make it look presentable as it would 
cost to put up a concrete coping along there that would not be 
more than 2 feet high. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But the gentleman must re- 
member that there is no provision in the bill to do anything of 
that sort; and my proposition is to leave the low wall there 
until the very thing that the gentleman suggests can be done. 


LIX——426 


Is this a part of 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. I had thought of offering in this bill, 
possibly where it provides for the removal of this fence, an 
amendment to the extent of authorizing it to be put in proper 
repair. The expense of putting a coping there would not be 
very great, and you would have to put something on top of the 
brick wall anyhow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; it is level. When the iron 
fence is taken off it will be burned off by the acetylene process, 
which will leave the iron posts smooth on the top of the stone 
surface. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have a high opinion of the views of 
the gentleman from Kentucky and of the superintendent down 
there, and I assume that the gentleman has recently talked 
with Mr. Hess about the subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Who is responsible for putting the monument to 
Gen, Grant in this place? The reason I ask is that people who 
come to Washington have expressed surprise to me and asked 
why there was not a monument to Gen. Grant in the city of 
Washington, s 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I entertain no doubt that the 
Fine Arts Commission is. But about that I have nothing to say. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Congress was responsible and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was responsible, 

Mr. BEE. The result is that people believe that Gen. Grant 
has no monument in the city of Washington. They see that 
base there without any monument on it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is none yet. 

Mr. DALLINGER. What is proposed to be put on that cen- 
tral pedestal—a statue of Gen. Grant? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know anything about 
the details of the monument. I am only looking after the 
preservation of the grounds and the flowers after the dedication 
of the monument. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa where the statue is? 

Mr. GOOD, The sculptor has been ill for a number of years, 
and year after year it has been necessary to postpone the 
ceremonies incident to the dedication. Col. Ridley has brought 
to the committee the information that the sculptor has re- 
gained his health and that the work is practically completed, 
and he hopes that the monument will be in readiness for dedica- 
tion this fall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Aqueduct Bridge: For continuing the construction of the bridge 
authorized in section 1 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the re- 
moval of what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac 
River, and for the building of a bridge in place thereof,” approved 
May 18, 1916, $500,000, one half to be payable out of the Treasury of 
the United States and the other half out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa if it is practicable to name the bridge the “ George- 
town Bridge”? It used to be called the “Aqueduct Bridge,” and 
I understood they propose to call it the “ Key Bridge.” I have 
no objection to naming something after Key. I think locality 
should have something to do with it. This bridge is at George- 
town, and Georgetown, as I understand, was named after George 
Washington, and it is quite as appropriate to commemorate it 
with his name as that of anybody else. 

Mr. GOOD. I think it is correct that the words “Aqueduct 
Bridge” do not describe anything. Any bridge over a body of 
water might be called an aqueduct bridge. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order. It is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Les; it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I move to insert after the word 
“Columbia ” this language, “which bridge shall hereafter be 
known as the Georgetown Bridge.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MANN of Illinois: 5 line 10, after 
the word “Columbia,” insert “ which bridge shall hereafter be known 
as the Georgetown Bridge.” 

Mr. GOOD. Line 3 should be changed and line 6 should be 
changed also. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is part of the title. 

Mr. GOOD, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I do not believe 
Georgetown was named after George Washington. I think it 
was named after King George the Third. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think not, although the gentleman 
may be right. I understand it was named after George Wash- 
ington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. „ 

Mr. DALLINGER. I do so for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the committee, if he has any idea as to 
when this bridge will be completed? 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection of the testimony is that it will 
not be completed during the next fiscal year. In fact, not 
enough money is appropriated in this bill to complete the 
bridge, and it is anticipated that it will require about $500,000, 
if I recollect aright, in addition to the amount already appro- 
printed and the amount carried in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

f er works authorized by the river and harbor act of 1916, as 
3 River, Pa. and N. J.: For continuing improvement from 


Allegheny Avenue, Phitadelpt, to the sea, in completion of contract 
authorization, 8300,00 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Jast word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
strike out the last word. = 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, we remember that when 
the river and harbor bill was pending before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, when they were preceeding with it in the 
usual way they have of proceeding, all of a sudden, overnight, 
at the instance of the Republican steering committee of the 
House, they slashed that total appropriation down to less than 
$13,000,000. 

In view of the fact that it is proposed to establish a 9-foot 
channel in the Ohio River, which if it was ever completed 
would be one of the greatest arteries of commerce in this 
country, I want to ask the gentleman why was not that emer- 
gency appropriation carried in this bill? 

Mr. GOOD. The appropriations carried in this bill for river 
and ‘harbor work are no different than similar appropriations 
in former years. Where a contract is let for river and harbor 
work authorized in a river and harbor appropriation act and 
where money is necessary for the carrying on of that con- 
tract, the money is appropriated in this bill. That has been 
customary heretofore. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I notice on page 66 an appropriation for 
the survey of the northern and northwestern lakes. That is 
not by virtue of any former act of Congress, is it? 

Mr, GOOD. ‘That is purely a proposition for suryeying and 
mapping, and principally mapping with regard to navigation, 
and that, too, is an item that has been carried in this bill for 
many years. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Are all these appropriations for rivers 
and harbors, beginning with the paragraph that we now have 
under consideration, and following it, pursuant to former acts of 
Congress to carry out those appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. They are, and the river and harbor acts carry- 
ing the authorizations to which they relate are named in this 
bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to ask a question for informa- 
tien. I do not know whether the gentleman can give it or 
not, not being chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, but there was an agreement back in 1910 te establish 
a 9-foot channel in the Ohio River. Was that in an act of 
Congress? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 


— — — 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Then I am wondering why, pursuant to 
that act of Congress, there is no appropriation for the Ohio River 
at this time? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. There is an authorizatien for the con- 
tinuance of what we call the continuing contract work, and 
when the engineers need any money they submit estimates for 
the continuation of the work, and it is always carried in the 
sundry civil bill, as it has been for a number of years. I am 
not advised on this particular point now, but I assume that 
they did not ask for any money for the continuance of the work. 

Mr. GOOD. Nothing at all on the Ohio River. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Because they have already got enough; 
but it mous belong in this bill if money were required for the 
coming yea 

Mr. MANN of Tilinois. ‘That appropriation is carried in the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But the river and harbor bill this year 
did not carry anything for the Ohio River. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The river and harbor bill of this year 
did not carry anything for any specific project. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely not. It is a lump sum, and 
‘the spending of the small amount that was appropriated is left 
to the Army engineers instead of Congress directing it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, They can use it for that purpose if 
they want to. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is different from the former river and 
harbor appropriation acts. It is a departure from those acts. 

Mr. GOOD. So far as this bill is concerned there is no de- 
parture. The appropriations herein contained are simply for 
meeting the payments on contracts already entered into, to 
carry out authorized projects. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I move to strike out the last two words, 
for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion. Are there any items for the continuing of river and harbor 
improvements that the Board of Engineers asked for, that ordi- 
narily would have been appropriated for in this bill, that were 
not carried in the bill? In other words, has the committee 
turned down absolutely all of the amount requested for any one 
item by the river and harbor engineers? 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection is now, without looking through 
the entire list, that the committee gave just what was estimated 
for except in cases where the department withdrew their esti- 
mates. They were for contracts that had been entered into, and 
the Government must pay its obligations, and it was on that 
theory that we gave what was estimated where the estimate was 
not withdrawn. 

Mr. CALDWELL. So that there has not been any saving by 
the committee, but the saving was by the withdrawal of esti- 
mates by the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. GOOD. The committee felt that it had no control over 
that matter. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I move to strike out the last two words. In 
regard to the Ohio River I will say that there is an unexpended 
balance of several million dollars in the fund for that purpose, 
so that it is well taken care of. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course, there is an unexpended balance 
of several million dollars, because the war came on and they 
were prevented from expending it; but if the Ohio River were to 
receive the same consideration at this session of Congress that 
it has been receiving in Democratic Congresses, in an effort to 
carry out the act of Congress establishing the 9-foot channel, 
they would not have been in one another's way in building these 
locks and dams clear to the mouth, and they could have ex- 
pended all the money appropriated. That is no argument at all. 
It is just simply that they did not get what was coming to them 
under the act of Congress, that is all. These locks and dams are 
hundreds of miles apart, and there would be no conflict at all in 
the werk. They could have worked on all of them if they had 
had the money. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I will say in reply to the gentleman that the 
Board of Engineers report that there is ample money at their 

for the improvement of the Ohio River, amounting, as 
I remember, to about $10,000,000. I am not sure as to the exact 
amount. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If that is true 

Mr. OSBORNE. Of course it is true. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. When the word came overnight from the 
Republican steering committee of the House to cut the river and 
harbor bill down to about $12,000,000, and when even the rank- 
ing Democratic members of the committee did not know what 
had been done, why was it that the contracts for the Ohio River 
were not taken care of? 


1920. 

Mr. OSBORNE. The making of the lump-sum appropriation 
in the river und harbor bill did not in any way affect the large 
balance at the disposal of the engineers for the Ohio River. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Why certainly it did not. I am aware 
of that. 

Mr. OSBORNE. The money is there ready for use, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But we are not carrying out the contract 
to establish a 9-foot channel, which the people all along the 
Ohio River expected to be done, and they took Congress at its 
word when they said they would do it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL, The gentleman is a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. I find in the hearings a statement by 
Col. Taylor that the work on the Hudson River, N. Y., was 
held up during the fall. Does the gentleman know why that 
was held up, or how it was held up? 

Mr. OSBORNE. It was held up during the war. 

Mr. CALDWELL. No; last fall after the war it was held up. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I have no information except what is con- 
tained in the hearings. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Col. Taylor in the hearings says that we 
do not need it, the work was delayed during the fall, and we 
find we can get along without it, we are cutting down appro- 
priations wherever we can and it will not be necessary to 
have this money. I would like to find out what was the reason 
for the delay. 

Mr. GOOD. We did not care as long as they were not 
pressing for the money. We were trying to hold down the 
bill because of the condition of the Treasury, and when he 
173 that he did not need the money, that was the end of it 
o us. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
Harbor. 

Mr. OSBORNE. 
taken care of. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Flood control: For 5 work of flood control in accordance 
with the provisions of the flood-control act approved March 1, 1917, 


as follows: C 
River, $6,670,000, to remain available until expended. 


tas eeri i 
Survey of northern and northwestern lakes: For survey of northern 
undary and 


and northwestern lakes, Lake of the Woods, and other 
waters between said lake and Lake Superior, Lake Cham- 


gonnectin, 
plain, and the natural navigable waters embraced in the n weston 
ses for 


system of the New York canals, including all necessary ex 
preparing, correcting, extending, printing, binding, and issuing charts 
and bulletins, and of investigating lake levels with a view to their 
regulation, $125,000. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I wish to con- 
gratulate the Committee on Appropriations and the entire mem- 
bership of this House upon the approval of the item of $6,670,000 
for flood control on the Mississippi River for the next fiscal 
year under act of March 1, 1917. 

My main purpose is to call the attention of the House to some 
very definite results attained under this law, which are of great 
importance to the country at large, as well as the Mississippi 
Valley, and it will not be necessary to go into any ancient his- 
tory in order to do this, 

The flood-control act of 1917 deals with the problem of flood 
control on the Mississippi River from Rock Island, III., to the 
Head of the Passes near the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of more 
than 1,000 miles. The fertile lands composing the alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi from Rock Island to the Gulf are pro- 
tected from its flood waters by a system of levees made secure in 
many places by bank revetment. This levee system had been im- 
perfectly formed and constructed through more than a hundred 
years of effort. For the lack of some general comprehensive 
plan and coordinated force the whole project had been largely a 
matter of patchwork until more recent years, when the Fed- 
eral Government began to cooperate more liberally with the 
State and local authorities. 

But never until the passage of the flood-control law, framed 
by the Committee on Flood Control and approved by Congress, 
was there any well established and unified plan under the 
sanction and control of the National Government giving sub- 
stantial guaranty of permanent relief. Let me make a state- 
ment here which will give some insight into the actual results 
already achieved. 

During the flood of 1912, which was one of the greatest in the 
history of the river, there were 11 breaks in the system of 
jJevees. In 1913 there were 5 breaks in the levee lines. In 
1916, 2. It was during the flood of 1916, and while working 
out the provisions of the flood-control act, that the Committee 
én Flood Control inspected the entire proposition from Cairo 
to New Orleans. It would be quite impossible to give a definite 


Regardless of the necessities of New York 


I think New York Harbor is pretty well 
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estimate of the great loss or to depict the sufferings occasioned 
by the floods resulting from these breaks in the levee system. 
It has been estimated at anywhere from sixty to one hundred 
million dollars for this short period. 

To-day another great flood in the Mississippi, measuring 
close to the highest record of any of its predecessors, has been 
and is being conducted safely to the Gulf without a single break 
in the system making up 1,680 miles of levees, and with a 
minimum of loss and damage. 

The flood-control act requires that one-third of the sums 
expended for levee construction shall be contributed by local 
interests, and that the local interests in addition to this shall 
acquire all necessary rights of way, provide maintenance, and 
all attendant expenses. 

This involves the absolute cooperation on the part of the various 
levee districts created and organized in accordance with the laws 
of Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana with the Federal Government; both as to the 
plan and method of levee construction and as to the amounts 
of money to be contributed by each, as well as the expenditure 
thereof. Nothing could more fully attest the vital interest of 
those concerned in the completion of the project than the fact 
that this cooperation has been complete and that the work 
has proceeded without hindrance or interruption under the 
direction of the Mississippi River Commission, the Chief of 
Engineers, the Secretary of War, and the War Department. 
And right here, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say further that the 
State authorities and the various levee boards connected with 
this work have rendered the very highest quality of service to 
the people of the Mississippi Valley in the administration of the 
flood-control law. 

The work is not yet complete, but the progress made and the 
results attained have completely justified every claim and prom- 
ise made by the proponents of this measure, and establishes the 
fact that every appropriation made by Congress to carry out the 
provisions of this act has been urgently needed and well and 
wisely expended. Nothing short of a thorough demonstration 
of these facts would meet the approval of the present Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this great and important work 
is making it possible to hold intact, and available for the un- 
interrupted purposes of production of the most valuable crops 
known to our soil, some 30,000 square miles of the most fertile 
fands in the world. Confidence has been restored and estab- 
lished where once doubt and uncertainty prevailed. People 
from other sections of the country no longer halt and hesitate 
about making their homes and investing their capital in this 
wonderful section. The possibilities are limitless, and the true 
facts are just now becoming a matter of public knowledge 
and attracting the attention of the country. 

When the Committee on Flood Control was created some doubt 
was expressed as to the wisdom of that action, and there was 
some opposition, based upon the belief that it would result in 
duplication of effort and that the entire problem might as well 
be handled by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors or some 
other of the then existing committees of the House. 

Experience had taught those who had been struggling for 
years for relief against the flood waters of the Mississippi 
River that this problem had outstanding merits of its own 
compelling the very highest consideration, and was entitled to 
independent and comprehensive action, and that it should be 
separated from the uncertainties surrounding the annual ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors or other activities not neces- 
sarily involving continuing contracts, and that the same should 
be true of the flood-control question in general. 

Time and achievements have amply sustained the confidence 
and expectations of those who urged the creation of a separate 
committee, and justified the action of the House and demon- 
strated its wisdom, not only as to the formation of the commit- 
tee, but also as to the passage of the act of March 1, 1917, relat- 
ing to the Mississippi River and the Sacramento River, Calif., 
and which act also contains general provisions forming the basis 
for future legislation relating to flood control. 

I predict that in the future this act will be referred to as 
the first great piece of national flood-control legislation in this 
country, and that it will be cited as forming the foundation of 
much constructive and beneficial legislation along that line, and 
also that the Committee on Flood Control will become one of the 
most important committees of this House, as its work reaches 
into every section of the country where there is a flood problem 
meriting consideration and action by the National Government. 

Since a number of questions relating to flood control have 
been presented to the committee recently, it might be well to 
call attention to the general provisions of the act of March 1, 
1917, which point out the method of procedure and conditions 
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essential in bringing a project within the requirements for legis- 
lative action. These provisions are as follows: 


Smc. 3. That all the provisions of existing law relating to examina- 
tions and surveys and to works of improvement of rivers and harbors 
shall apply 

improvement 


to flood control shall be made 


law the disbursement and enditure of funds appropriated 
for the improvement of rivers and ha 


rs. 
All examinations and surveys of projects relating to flood control 
stud. £ the watershed 


eco: 
(d) such other uses as 
may properly rela’ coordinated with the project. And 
— n.. of tbe Secretary of War, detail 
on, an u 0 0 ar. 
representatives from their respective departments to assist the ve, 
neers of the A in the study and examination of such watersh 
to the end that duplication of work may be avoided and the various 
services of the Government economically coordinated therein: Pro- 
vided, That all a nary examinations hereafter author- 
ized, together with the 
and Harbors thereon and 


in addition to any other matters upon which it may be . to 
report, state its opinion as to (a) what Federal — ale any, is 
involved in the proposed ay regen b) what share of the — 
borne by the United States; and (c) the advisability 


mittee on Rivers and Harbors relating to works or N of navi- 
tion shall in like manner be made upon uest of the 

lood Control on all works and projects relating to flood control. 

The problem next in order under these provisions is that of 
protecting from flood waters the basins of the Atchafalaya, Red, 
and Black Rivers, in Louisiana, and their tributaries. A com- 
plete survey, as required, has been made and submitted to Con- 
gress, and I have introduced H. R. 12348 for the purpose of 
accomplishing this protection. Favorable action upon this 
measure will be sought at this session of Congress. After the 
merits of this problem are once fully known, I feel that Con- 
gress will not hesitate to commit the National Government to 
its solution. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
Do I understand that these surveys provided for in lines 6 to 
14, page 66, are for the purpose of determining what obstruction 
or retainer shall be put at the lake so as to control the water 
during the flood season and let it out gradually? 

Mr. GOOD. No; these surveys are of the same character as 
those by the Coast- and Geodetic Survey on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast waters. They are rather an aid to navigation, so 
that charts ean be prepared for navigators. 

Mr. CALDWELL. This whole paragraph is a part of the 
flood-eontrol proposition? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Should not the bill have had some notation 
in there? At the top of the page as written by the committee 
you start out with “Flood control,” and in line 3 is the lan- 
guage, “as follows.” Then you start with the Mississippi River, 
an appropriation of $6,676,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Then comes a new head, Survey of northern 
and northwestern lakes,” 

Mr. CALDWELL. I see; but it is not printed in the larger 


type. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

California Débris Commission: For defra: 
commission in rind on the werk a 
March 1, 1893, $15,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the paragraph. In 1893, by aet of Congress, 
this commission was given $15,000 for the year in order to 
defray its expenses. Since’ that time $15,000 has been appro- 
priated for it every year, amounting to $375,000. That com- 
mission has a large revolving fund. It collects thousands of 
dollars in fees, out of which may be paid everything that this 
$15,000 would pay. For that reason I shall make the point of 
order against the item because as an unauthorized appro- 
priation. 

At the conclusion of the act of Congress there is this lan- 
ginen It will be found in volume 27, Statutes at Large, page 

The sum of $15,000 is hereby appropriated from in the Treas- 

not otherwise appropria 775 
ur y sab oe make 4 9 sted, be media tary, avaliable, to defray 


the expenses of the 
by the act approved 


Now, I take the position that by that language an annual 
authorization has not been made, and as conclusive evidence of 
that is the language in the money clause of the bill that it is 
to be “immediately available.” I do not think Congress was 
then looking to future appropriations, because it would not look 
years ahead and say that each and every subsequent appropria- 
tion should be “immediately available.” 

There is no language anywhere to be found which justifies 
the annual appropriation of this money, and because of that, 
and because the commission does not need it, I make the point of 
order on the paragraph. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the item is sub- 
ject to a point of order. Whatever may have been contained in 
the language of the appropriation, to which the gentleman refers, 
certainly the act ereating the commission created a permanent 
commission. I read from the act of March 1, 1893, chapter 183, 
section 1, 27 Statutes, 507: 


Co: 
United States shail, 
appoint the commission from officers of the Co of En 
States Army. Vacancies occurring therein shall filled in like manner, 
— 1 9 1 powers — pa set 
rth, e supervision hief o neers and direc 
the Secretary of War. N 
The act then provides for organization and duties, and sec- 
tion 4 is as follows: 


said 
p shall matured with a view of making the same effective — 
against the encroachment of and damage from débris resul 
sersa 5 operations, natural erosion, or other causes, with a view of 
restoring, as near as practicable and the necessities of commerce and 
navigation demand, e DEIAN of said rivers to the condition 
existing in 1860, and itting mining by the hydraulic process, as 
the term is unde: in said State, to be carried on, provided the 
same can be accomplished, without injury to the navigability of said 
rivers or the lands adjacent thereto. 

As I understand it, the object of this legislation was to correct 
certain abuses in hydraulic mining. It was the habit of persons 
engaged in hydraulic mining to so mine for minerals and ores 
as to fill the river with débris, dirt, and things of that kind, 
which interfered with navigation. This commission was es- 
tablished to correet such abuses, and the amount that we are 
earrying here is only for the administrative expenses of the 
commission in carrying on the work authorized by that act. I 
can not see how any language that might have been carried in 
an appropriation for a given year could modify the terms of the 
law, Outside of the expenditure of the appropriation for that 


year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop} has taken the position that any commis- 
sion which is authorized of necessity carries an appropriation 
with it, notwithstanding that none may be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
ask him a question? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Kentucky contend- 
ing that if the law does authorize the creation of a commission 
which is permanent in character it is not in order to appro- 
priate for that commission or for the work which the act 
authorizes that commission to perform? ` 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Certainly I do; and the Chair 
will reeall many instances where upon the floor when bills 
and resolutions were under consideration for the purpose of 
ereating commissions many gentlemen would rise and ask if it is 
going to cost anything, and the answer would come, “ No; that 
no appropriation is carried and none is authorized.” In this 
case only one right to appropriate is authorized, and that is for 
the year 1893, to put this commission on its feet and start it to 
do the business until it begins to collect the license fees from 
these hydraulic miners who operate along these two rivers. As 
I said, they have this revolving fund in their hands from 
which they can pay every expense, and I take the position, and 
I feel quite confident that I am correct in it, that unless an an- 
nual appropriation is authorized the appropriation ends with 
the one which is made in the bill creating the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The lan- 
guage of the paragraph to which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky makes the point of order is as follows: 

California Débris Commission: For defrayin 
commission in carryi on the work author 
March 1, 1893, $15,000. 

If the law did not authorize this expenditure, the appropria- 
tion would not be effective, because it could not be expended 
by its express terms. The Chair has read the language of the 
act creating the California Débris Commission. It creates a 


the expenses of the 
by the act appreved 


1920. 
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permanent commission, with powers which clearly are intended 
to extend indefinitely—very broad powers with reference to 
the regulation of the silt from hydraulic mining and the naviga- 


bility of streams. The gentleman from Kentucky contends 
that the language in the last paragraph of the act, which 
provides as follows— 

The sum of a is hereby appropriated from moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise fod. pene to be immediately available, to 
defray the expenses of commission— 
is in fact a limitation upon the appropriation which may be 
made for the use of the commission. The language of the act 
itself negatives that contention; and even if it did not, the 
language the gentleman from Kentucky refers to is clearly 
an appropriation and not an authorization for an appropria- 
tion. The mere fact that it is made immediately available 
simply indicates that the commission might begin to expend it 
at once instead of at the beginning of the ‘fiscal year. 

The Chair thinks that the paragraph is clearly authorized by 
‘law and therefore oyerrules the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the paragraph 
will not be stricken out. The work done by the California 
Débris Commission is a very important work. We authorized 
an appropriation just a few years ago of $6,000,000 to carry on 
paft of the work of the California Débris Commission. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Then, what do they want this 
$15,000 for? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. To carry on the work authorized by 
the act of March 1, 1893. This other is the act of March 1, 
1917. This is to pay the administrative expenses of the com- 
mission, and there is no sort of doubt that the California 
Débris Commission is performing a very great service to the 
entire State of California. I think it will be a very great 
mistake to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is it not true that that com- 
mission is collecting millions of dollars in fees from hydraulic 
miners who operate along these two rivers? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not know, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, how much they have collected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman know 
they are collecting a very large amount? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I really have no information on that 
particular point. I do know that the hydraulic mining that 
was authorized by the Congress up there in the mountains 
worked great destruction to the streams of California and not 
only interfered with navigation but caused great floods in the 
Sacramento Valley, and this commission was set to work many 
years ago to work out a scheme by which that could be pre- 
vented, and they have been doing the work well and efficiently, 
and it would be a great misfortune, indeed, now to abolish it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does not the gentleman think it is very 
unwise for the Congress to create commissions with a revolving 
fund and then pay any deficit which occurs? Why would it 
not be better for us to say, “All the money you get in you turn 
into the Treasury, and all the money you need, if we think you 
need it, we will appropriate.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not care to express an opinion 
on that, but I do say it was a very wise act of Congress that 
created the California Débris Commission, and that their work 
has amply justified their appointment and all the money that 
has ever been expended. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman has been a Member of this 
House for a long time and been a very able Member—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I admit that. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
method that is being pursued is one that will tend to create 
extravagances and not economy? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; I think the whole tendency of the 
California Débris Commission has been to save expenses. I 
think it is a very economical commission. I think it has been 
administered economically and efficiently and that the work that 
they have done has redounded greatly to the benefit of Cali- 
fornia and to the general welfare. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Does the gentleman know how many em- 
ployees they have and what their overhead expenses are, and 
anything of that kind? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Do they report to the Congress? 


4 sae HUMPHREYS. ‘They have not many, for they only get 

Mr. CALDWELL. Do they report to the Congress all their 
overhead expenses and number of employees? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They make a very full report to the 
Chief of Engineers; yes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will permit, what he said is very true. But the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] would indicate 
that there was a great deal of money collected in the way of 
fees. The fact of the matter is that hydraulic mining in the 
State of California is practically dead. ‘There is very little 
hydraulic mining in progress in the State of California, the 
débris of which goes into the navigable streams. There is a 
little work on the Trinity and some rivers that are nonnaviga- 
ble, but very little on the streams that are navigable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman please state, 
then, the necessity for the continuation of this commission? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I am not informed as to the details but I 
am merely referring to things of which I have knowledge. As 
to these details I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Califor- 
nia is correct that the purpose for which this co; ssion was 
created has ceased, why, then, assuredly this appropriation 
should stop. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I would reply that that is only one purpose. 
Everything connected with the navigability of streams, as, for 
instance, silt coming down either by hydraulic mining or by nat- 
ural processes of erosion, which are very strong from those 
steep California mountains. There are great quantities of silt 
which come down into the Sacramento and the other rivers 
there that has to be attended to by this commission. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that while the eom- 
mission does have receipts they receive from mine operators in 
a sum equivalent to 3 per cent of the gross output, that is all 
expended in removing this silt and débris from the streams and 
with regard to the dams, but this appropriation is simply to pay 
salaries of the officers of the commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is what I supposed. 2 

Mr. GOOD. We have always appropriated for the salaries of 
officers out of the Treasury even though they had additional 
funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Artificial limbs: For furnishing artificial limbs and apparatus, or 
commutation therefor, and necessary transportation, $150,000; Pro- 
vided, That the Surgeon General of the Army is authorized to pay not 
exceeding $125 for each artificial limb or apparatus for resection fur- 
nished in kind hereafter under the provisions of section 4787, Revised 
Statutes, as amended. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I notice this paragraph carries 
$150,000 for artificial limbs. Was there any testimony before 
the committee to indicate how many soldiers haye made appli- 
eation for artificial limbs? 

Mr. GOOD. This has nothing to do with the soldiers of this 
war; this has to do only with the soldiers of the Civil War and 
the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to know the number of soldiers of 
the Civil and Spanish-American Wars who baye made applica- 
tions. Have the hearings developed this question? 

Mr. GOOD. This is the third year, and every third year we 
have a larger appropriation, because under the law the limbs 
are to be furnished, or commutation for the limbs. If the arti- 
ficial limb is not furnished then, as I recall it, if the soldier has 
lost a leg he is entitled to $70 in cash, or if he lost an arm he 
is entitled to $50 in cash. Now, the total number of cases of 
limbs furnished 

Mr. CALDWELL. What page? 

Mr. GOOD. Page 1034. Legs, 48; arms and hands, 1; total, 
49. But the commutation cases amounted to 2,902. Practically, 
all persons who are entitled to relief under the provisions of. 
the present law take the money instead of the limbs. For the 
next year they anticipate that there will be furnished, in kind, 
artificial limbs, 45, and commuted cases, 2,610, or a total of 

ie 

Mr. WATSON. Why do they make application so long after 
the war? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘They are entitled to it. 

Mr. WATSON. Have the natural limbs been amputated? 

Mr. GOOD. No. The life of a limb is fixed at about three 
years, and where the soldier or sailor has lost a limb he is 
entitled either to a limb or commutation for the limb. . 
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Mr. WATSON. If a soldier had lost an arm and obtains an 
artificial one, is he permitted to be benefited under vocational 
training? 

Mr. GOOD. 
War? 

Mr. WATSON. Quite true. My inquiry is, Are the soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War benefited by the various voca- 
tional acts? 

3 Mr. GOOD. 
war. 

Mr. WATSON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 
Ts not this amount considerably larger than the amount carried 
in the last year's bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; because it is a third year. It is only 
$50,000 for the current year, and it was explained to the com- 
mittee that they could not reasonably expect to get along for 
much less than $150,000 for this year, which is the third year, 
and every three years the appropriation is about $100,000 more 
than the ordinary appropriation. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment tc 
strike out, beginning with the word “ Provided,” in line 4, the 
balance of line 4, and all of lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CALDWELL: Page 67, line 4, after the 
colon, strike out all the balance of line 4 and all of lines 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I had occasion not long ago 
to visit one of the great hospitals where the soldiers are bow 
being treated and prepared with artificial limbs. I saw the 
limbs that were being furnished by the Government, and I 
noticed that the legs furnished were of two characters, one 
cheap and one expensive, and the boys who were required to 

wear these legs all bitterly complained of the cheaper leg. It 
was not as comfortable, it was not as serviceable, and yet it 
Was necessary, under the appropriation that we had at that 
time, in order that the men might be given something, to fur- 
nish a certain percentage of those cheaper legs. I also have had 
occasion to talk with one of the Marine Corps who was in the 
great battle at Belleau Wood, and whose hand was shot off just 
above the wrist in such a way that the muscles that were in the 
nub end of his wrist were controllable by him. In other words, 
by thinking he was going to move his finger he could moye cer- 
tain of the muscles in the arm. He was at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, and was discharged from there, and they gave him an 
artificial hand. He could bend one or two of the fingers or the 
thumb by touching them. It was a crude thing, upon which he 
slipped a glove of the same kind he was wearing on his left 
hand, and when he walked down the street one would not notice 
that he was a cripple. In that respect it was of some service 
to him. It held his sleeve in place. But that young man had 
purchased from his own funds a hand that the Government did 
not furnish him and could not furnish him, because it did not 
have the authorization, that when fitted upon his arm and cov- 
ered with a glove was so nearly perfect that one had to examine 
it to see that it was not a real hand. And by the operation of 
his muscles that were still good in the nub of his arm that was 
left, he could use that artificial hand with such skill that he 
could pick up a dime off the table, he could write with it, and 
do nearly all of the things that in his walk of life he was called 
upon to perform in order to earn his daily bread. 

Now, I do not think that this Congress is justified in limiting 
the single appropriation for the single artificial limb to $125, 
because in those days before the prices had increased this arti- 
ficial hand cost that young man, out of his own pocket, $125. 
To-day the price is probably $250. And wherever you find a 
man whose muscles are in such condition that that kind of a 
hand would make him a new one, it is only fair the department 
should be authorized to expend the other few little dollars, in 
order that that man might go through life taking care of him- 
self with that degree of comfort that those few dollars would 
give, and which he will be deprived of if you limit this amount 

-to $125. Therefore, I very seriously urge 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I very seriously urge in behalf of those 
men whose limbs are still in condition where they can benefit by 
these wonderful pieces of mechanism that this proviso be 
stricken from the bill in order that the department may have 
authority to buy those limbs for those men. 


This has to do with the soldiers of the Civil 


No. It has only to do with the soldiers of this 


I ask unanimous consent for one more 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman talks one way, but 
his amendment would do just exactly the opposite thing from 
what he is asking to be done. Under section 4787 of the Re- 
vised Statutes the Surgeon General is permitted to buy limbs 
out of this appropriation and to pay not to exceed $75 for a leg 
and $50 for an arm. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield just a minute? 

Mr. GOOD. In just a moment. The War Department brought 
before the committee the fact that the war-risk patients who 
have lost either an arm or a leg in this war haye made such a 
drain upon the manufacturers of artificial limbs that they are 
unable under the present law to provide limbs for the soldiers 
of the Civil War and the Spanish-American War, and therefore 
they ask the authority that they be permitted to spend as much 
as $125 for an artificial limb, notwithstanding the provisions 
contained in section 4787 of the Revised Statutes. It was the 
request of the Surgeon General. It seemed to us like a large 
increase, but we felt that we should not refuse it in this small 
number of cases, only about 50 a year, who are asking for the 
limbs. But the Surgeon General told the committee if this pro- 
vision was given those who demanded the commutation or cash 
instead of the limb would still receive only $50 in the case of an 
arm and $75 in the case of a leg. But where a man wanted an 
artificial leg, if the War Department had to pay $125 for it, it 
should be permitted to buy it and furnish the leg to that man. 
That was the reason for the amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
for calling my attention to the wording of the statute. The idea 
I wanted to reach was to get a sufficient sum of money so that 
these high-class and well-constructed and wonderfully con- 
structed artificial limbs could be purchased in cases where the 
nub left was of such a character that they could use them. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman's amendment prevails, then they 
could not pay more than $75 for one of these limbs. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, to modify my amendment. Instead of striking out 
from “ Prorided “ down to the end of the section, strike out the 
figures “$125” and make it “ $250." 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I offer a modified amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers a modified amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the modified amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered ae Mr. CALDWELL: 
out 5125 and insert in lieu thereof “ $2 

Mr. CALDWELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
something. I thank the chairman of the committee for calling 
my attention to the wording of the old statute. But what I have 
in mind is that I want to make it possible that in those few cases 
where the nub of the natural limb left is of such character that 
these specially constructed artificial limbs can be operated, the 
department in those cases, where a man asks for that kind of 
limb, shall be authorized and permitted to buy that kind of a 
limb for the man. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. á 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that inasmuch 
as there are only 31 Members present, apparently, we ought 
to have a quorum. 5 

Mr. GOOD, All the gentlemen on that side did not rise. I 
hope the gentleman will not do that. This is Saturday, and we 
want to make progress. 

Mr. RUBEY. Yesterday you were very anxious to have a 
quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. No. The gentleman from Town has not made the 
point of no quorum at all. 

Mr. RUBEY. But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN ], 
a member of the steering committee, did make a point of order 
that there was no quorum yesterday. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, that is a 
[Laughter.] 


- 


York asks 
Is there ob- 


On page 67, line 5, strike 


last year's bird's nest 


1920. 
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Mr. RUBEY. Well, in view of the remark of the gentleman 


from Illinois, I will withdraw my point of order. [Laughter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, 
Clerk will read, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio: Current expenses: For pay of officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the home, with such 
l a noted, and their clerks, masters, and 
a ous on, en 
home, printers, bookbinders, 8 moray eee — — and tele- 

hone operators, ar janitors, watchmen comp: prop- 
S 6 for’ their use, including repairs not done 
of amusement, library books, 


members: 
ts; and for — 5 other expendi 

Auded under other heads of expenditures, $62,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi.. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Seaver Mr. asinine I a sw 
the purpose of asking the chairman some questions. notice 
that, on page 67, line 24 of the paragraph under consideration, 
you ask. for an appropriation for “religious instruction.” I 
want to ask the chairman what the necessity for that is? I 
have read the hearings, and I find nothing that will justify this 
appropriation, 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the attention 
of the chairman of the committee was not attracted to those 
words, and I do not believe the attention of the committee as a 
whole was. It is just the language that has been carried for 
all of the homes. 

Mr.. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I have brought it to the 
attention of several gentlemen, and every one of them has said 
it is probably, an oversight. We already have chaplains. 

Mr. GOOD. I am advised that those words have been there 
for a great many years—ever since appropriations were carried 
for the homes. Of course, we carry an appropriation for the 
chaplains, and I suppose there are certain expenses connected 
with the service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Now we have chaplains in- 
cluded. Would the chairman object to striking out the words 
“religious instruction”? I do not think an appropriation 
should be made for the promotion of any particular religion in 
this country. 

Mr. GOOD. The term “ religious instruction” can cover an 
illustrated: lecture, or something of that kind, for the instruc- 
tion or entertainment of the soldiers. If the gentleman can 
point to a single abuse that has come from carrying these words 
in the bill, I would not object to an amendment te correct it. 
But I do not think such abuses could exist. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Would the gentleman object 
to “religious exercises” instead of “ religious instruction”? I 
do not think any particular creed should be promulgated. 

Mr. GOOD. And I do not think there is. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, in practice 
there are two chaplains ordinarily in each of the homes, and 
I have some knowledge about it, because one of the homes is 
near by where I live. There is generally a place of worship 
for the Catholic Church, and then a piace for the Protestant 
Church. These people are called and employed from private 
life. The salary is not great. There is a place of worship, one 
place for one set of people and another place for another set 
of people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have no objection to that. I am in favor of that. But 
I am opposed to appropriating Government money for the pur- 
pose of teaching any particular kind ef religion. i 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, wel 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
“religious instruction.” 

Mr. CANNON. That is a very broad term, “for the purpose 
of teaching religion.” Would the gentleman put it in for the 
purpose of teaching irreligion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
of religion. 

Mr. CANNON. Undoubtedly here and there there might be 
a man in a home who did not believe in any religion: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. And you have chaplains there, 
and it is their duty to teach them without their using the peo- 
ple’s money for the purpose of teaching any particular religion. 

Mr.. CANNON. How could a chaplain do anything if he did 
not teach religion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Yow have no right to appro- 
priate money to teach any particular religion. You see the 


That is what this says— 


I would not.. I am in favor 


The 


comma after the word “chaplains” makes quite a difference 
when you come to read the law. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the gentleman is overcritical. There 
has been no friction in the administration of this appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is what we want to get 
away from. 

Mr. CANNON. There is no criticism. Once in awhile a 
Swedenborgian might say, “I want a chaplain.” And once in 
awhile there might be a Baptist, a “hardshell” Baptist, or 
what they used to cali a “ forty-gallon Baptist” [laughter 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr.. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I do not think we ought to 
appropriate money for the teaching ef any particular religious 
instruction of any particular kind, whether Catholic er Protes- 
tant, or Mohammedan, or otherwise, at the expense of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr.. CANNON. Would the gentleman take all the various 
churches, the Methodist Church South and the Methodist 
Church North and the Christian Church and the Christian 
Scientist—would he put them all im and allow each to have 
a chaplain? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Yes; every one that wants to. 

Mr. CANNON. Then if there was only one member of the 
home at Dayton, which is the largest of all the homes, that 
wanted a Christian Scientist chaplain, or a Swedenborgian, we 
would build a chapel for the chaplain of that denomination and 
the one member? i 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Yes: 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is a Swedenborgian? 

Mr, CANNON. Oh, the gentleman is not contemporary with 
Swedenborg, but it is a very extensive church, scattered over 
the world. If the gentleman will read the Divine Love and Wis- 
dom, he will find it is a very taking and plausible presentation 
by Swedenborg. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Oh, I do not yield further for 
that kind of a lecture. [Laughter:] Would the gentleman be 
8 to strike out the word “instruction” and say “ exer- 
cises”’ 

Mr. GOOD. Let me say this to the gentleman: The gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Fitzgerald, one of the very ablest chair- 
men the Committee on Appropriations ever had, was affiliated 
with the Catholic Church, and the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Sherley, another very able chairman, was a member of the 
Protestant Church. They both carried this same language in 
the bills reported when they were chairmen of the committee, 
and I will say to the gentleman that I never heard a thing raised 
against it, or any suggestion that there was any abuse. I do 
not think it makes any difference whether you have the werd 
“instruction” or the word “exercises.” To me it. makes no 
difference. I only call the attention of the gentleman to this. I 
think it is a Dad policy to change the language in an appropria- 
tion: bill unless we find some substantial reason for it. Now, if 
there were an abuse anywhere I would be very glad to agree to 
some change or elimimation if necessary. 

Mr. TILSON. Would not the word “exercises” be particu- 
larly objectionable? That is just the thing that the gentleman 
is trying to prevent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. No. 8 

Mr. TILSON. Whereas instruction might be by literature, by 
pictures, by lectures, or by any other means: but if you limit 
it to exercises, it might be considered the exercises of some 
particular church. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. No; not at all. 
the pro forma amendment, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I withdraw 


residing at the branch, their freight, 8 and serving; aprons, 
ining-room: 7 

TOO! kitchen furniture and utensils, bake 

tools and appliances, and their repair not. done by the home, $325,000. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I should like to ask the gentleman a question with 
reference to the item of tobacco in line 21, page 68. That 
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tobacco is for the old soldiers and not for the enlisted men, is 
it not? 

Mr. GOOD. We carry a provision here which is for the bene- 
fit of the soldiers of all wars—anybody in the homes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman does not quite get my 
question. Is the subsistence provided in this section subsis- 
tence for the inmates of the homes, or is it for the employees of 
the homes? 

Mr. GOOD. The subsistence is for both the employees and 
the inmates. They haye to furnish subsistence to the men who 
work on the farms of the homes. 

Mr. CANNON. Who are soldiers. 

Mr. GOOD. Many of them are soldiers, who are employed. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If they are soldiers enlisted in the Regu- 
lar Army, are they not carried in the Regular Army appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. GOOD. If they are still in the Regular Army they go to 
the Soldiers“ Home here at Washington, and this does not carry 
an appropriation for them. 

Mr. CALDWELL. But I mean the commissary sergeants, 
The commissary sergeant is an employee of the home. He is 
not in the home as an indigent, or one being cared for there. 
He is there to help care for the indigent. Does this subsistence 
go to him? 

Mr. GOOD. That is not a military rank. He is an officer of 
the home, and this does not go to him. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Are there any men in the Regular Army 
drawing their pay, who have the status of enlisted men or offi- 
cers in the Army, assigned to this home? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The commissary sergeant mentioned in 
line 13 is not a commissary sergeant as we understand him when 
we speak of the Regular Army, but only a man assigned to 
commissary duty in the home, and not a part of the Army? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘That is correct. He is employed in the home. 

Mr. CALDWELL. How much tobacco is given per day per 
man? 

Mr. GOOD, They have a regular ration, as I recall the 
testimony. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Is the tobacco issued to the employees 
of the home in the same quantity that it is issued to the in- 
mates of the home? 

Mr. GOOD. The employees who are not members of the 
home must purchase their own supplies. They are not furnished 
free tobacco and things of that kind. Only the members of the 
home receive those things. 

Mr. CALDWELL. That is what I wanted to know. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For hospital, egg a ONT same objects specified under this head for 
the central branch, $47,000. - 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the word “hospital,” in line 14, page 71, may be correctly 
spelled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the spelling of the 
word “hospital” will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 1 ER 

under this 
pot e tate gae ene aede Ste 5 
for the unexpended balance of the appropriation for this purpose for 
the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I should like to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. In the preceding paragraph you authorize the 
transfer of the material not needed at the Hampton Hospital. 
Are they going to close up the hospital there? 

‘Mr. GOOD. No; that hospital was taken over by the War 
Department during the war, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD, It was operated as an Army hospital. The 
` Army has turned that hospital back to the Board of Managers 
of the Soldiers’ Home. It is a part of their property, one of 
the branches that was operated for a number of years, and is 
the Southern Branch. When the Army took it over they threw 
out a great deal of the hospital supplies and equipment and 
installed their own hospital supplies, If we do not permit them 
to leave what they have installed, so that it may be used by 
the board of managers, it will be necessary to carry a large 
appropriation to buy new materials for supplies for the hospital 
service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For hospital, including the same objects specified under this head 
for the Central Branch, $85,000, : 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. OSBORNE: Page 74, insert after line 12 a sepa- 
rate B ties Soy as follows: 

“For the construction of a new sanitary fireproof hospital on the 
grounds of the Pacific Branch, $500,000." 7 


Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. 

Mr, CANNON. Not authorized by law. 

a OSBORNE. Will the gentleman witbhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. GOOD. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I have introduced a bill in the House in this 
Congress, and in the previous Congress, making an appropria- 
tion for this hospital. At the Pacific Branch of the Soldiers’ 
Home there are 3,500 members, of whom 2,500 are at the home 
all the time. The hospital building is a frame building con- 
structed about 30 years ago, very much out of date, and there is 
very great need for a new hospital there. There are soldiers 
there not only from the Civil War but the Spanish War and the 
World War in that home now. Even though it may be incon- 
venient to build the hospital now it will have to be built in a 
very short time. It ought to be done now. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I think there is a good deal in 
what the gentleman says about the need for additional accom- 
modation for the service in view of what we are doing. I 
think we will have to build two more branches of the soldiers’ 
home. There perhaps ought to be two branches in the South— 
one to take care of the colored soldiers and the other the white 
soldiers. There will have to be something of that kind done 
perhaps in the near future, especially when conditions for con- 
struction become a little more favorable; but for the present 
the committee felt that it could not engage in this building 
program, To engage in it at one place would mean that we must 
follow it in other places. However, there is a provision here that 
we have passed over as to the allotment of $46,000,000 appro- 
priated to the Bureau of War Risk whereby this appropriation 
may be allotted to the soldiers’ homes and can be used to make 
alterations and repairs where absolutely necessary to provide 
hospital facilities for the soldiers, ` 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not understand whom these homes 
are used by. Here is one for the volunteer soldiers. Are those 
soldiers of the late war? 

Mr. GOOD. They are admitting soldiers of all wars into these 
homes. There are 10 branches. Under the present law the 
person to be admitted to a home must be indigent, but we are 
removing that stigma under this bill so as to permit the soldiers 
of this war, or any other war, who need hospital treatment or 
the care of the home to go and receive that treatment or care. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Before the last war broke out the 
homes were nowhere near full. 

Mn GOOD. They are not now. 
vacant beds in the homes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. The Western Branch Home is always full. 

Mr. GOOD. No; there was a decrease last year from 1918 of 
298, but not anything like the decrease in the other homes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa if there is any provision made 
for taking care of the colored soldiers as far as hospital treat- 
ment is concerned? I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that I have had a number of letters from my district 
from colored men writing me that they were suffering from 
tuberculosis; that they had reported the matter to the depart- 
ment, but they had not done anything for them; and that unless 
something was done immediately it would be too late. I know 
a number of negroes living in my district who are in need of 
treatment and something ought to be done to take care of them. 


There are nearly 10,000 


| They went to the war, did their duty, and they, as well as their 


parents, are constantly writing me to know if something can 
not be done for them. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there is this to be said about the negro: 
He feels that the Government has recognized the Indian, made 
provision for him and for the white race, but does not make a 
special provision for the colored race. They feel that they 
would be better satisfied if they had a home that was their 
home, peculiarly their home, and I am somewhat in sympathy 
with that view, but I think that, so far as the War Risk is 
concerned, as far as the Public Health Service is concerned, 
they have made no discrimination on account of color. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I am in favor of discrimina- 
tion so far as segregation is concerned. 

Mr. GOOD. I did not mean segregation; I meant in regard 
to the treatment that each has been accorded, the treatment 
which he deserved, irrespective of color. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Yes. 
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Mr. CANNON. 
now? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes; there is no discrimination. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. He is taken care of there. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa a question. I notice in the Santa 
Monica item and other similar items there are seven distinct 
items aggregating $16,500, all in large sums and all in round 
numbers. How does it come out that the items appropriated 
last year were all used up to the last cent? Who audits these 
various accounts and who furnishes them to Congress and to 
the committee? 

Mr. GOOD. The items are not all used up to the last cent. 

Mr. WELLING. It seems so from the paragraph we are con- 
sidering relating to Santa Monica. 

Mr. GOOD. The unexpended balances go back into the 
Treasury. I suppose the gentleman has been making compari- 
son with the Hampton Branch or the Southern Branch. The 
reason for the reappropriation of unexpended balances in that 
paragraph is that the Congress appropriated the money on the 
theory that the War Department would turn back the home, 
The War Department did not do it until a month or two ago, 
and therefore these large unexpended balances are reappro- 
priated. At the other places all the unexpended balances are 
covered back into the Treasury. 

Mr. WELLING. Can the gentleman say how much of this 
$16,500 was covered back into the Treasury, approximately? 

Mr. GOOD. No, I can not. In going over the various items 
we took up each item, found out how much they expended 
during the last year, how they were getting along with 
the current appropriation, and in determining the amount that 
we would recommend for the next year we were guided entirely 
by their expenditures of not only the last year but the current 
rate for the present year. 

Mr. WELLING. Does it ever occur that the homes exceed 
the amount appropriated? $ 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and they come for a deficiency in that 
case. There will be some deficiencies this year. Mr, Chair- 
man, I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Clothing for all branches: For clothing, underclothing, hats, caps, 
boots, shoes, s, and overalls; labor, materials, machines, tools, and 
3 employed, and for use in the tailor shops, knitting shops, 
and shoe shops, or other home shops in which any kind of clothing is 
made or repaired, $275,000. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the chairman of the committee if any 
of the clothing that is surplus on hand in the War Department 
can be sold to supply the needs of this department? They have 
on hand quite a good bit of surplus clothing, not necessarily 
outer clothing, but underclothing and shoes and things of that 
character. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, of course they can purchase it, 
and I am not sure but what it would be their duty to purchase 
it. As far as the clothing is concerned I assume that they 
would purchase it, but a great deal of the clothing is made 
right in the homes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I so understand. 

Mr. GOOD. In most of the homes they have factories for 
making clothing. In fact, these homes are model governmental 
institutions. The food they serve is not only wholesome but 
splendid, palatable food. Then, too, they have their own fac- 
tories and they haye their own laundries. The expense of 
laundering the clothing and doing the laundry work at the homes 
last year averaged about one-half of 1 cent per piece. The 
average cost per man per day in the homes last year was about 
97 cents. Notwithstanding this, they have greenhouses and 
‘if a soldier becomes ill and goes to the hospital flowers from 
the greenhouses are taken over every day to place in his room. 
The very best care imaginable is taken of the members of the 
homes. The homes are run in a way so that when a member 
wants to work he goes out to work on the farm or in the ma- 
chine shop or the carpenter shop or does repair work and is 
paid something for it. The homes are model institutions, and 
Are carried on like a well-conducted Government Institution of 
this kind should be conducted. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I thank the gentleman for the information, 
but it appears to me that if there were large stocks of under- 
clothing that would be suitable on hand in the War Department 
they ought to be purchased by these homes, 

Mr. GOOD. I am sure that the board of managers are tak- 
ing advantage of those very conditions in buying that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I will say to the gentleman that when we demobilized the 


The negro is admitted to the soldiers’ homes 


Army we passed a bill directing the Secretary of War to supply 
each soldier who was discharged with a full equipment, and 
that practically wiped out the major articles of clothing which 
we had, which would ordinarily have been surplus, and it was 
necessary in the last appropriation act to begin to buy shoes 
again. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The following persons shall be entitled to the benefits of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and may be admitted thereto 
upon the order of a member of the board of managers, namely : Honor- 
ably dischar, officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines who served in 
the Regular, Volunteer, or other forces of the United States in any war 
in which the country has been engaged, in campaigns against hostile 
Indians, or who served in any of the extra-territorial possessions of 
the United States, in foreign countries, including Mexican border serv- 
ice, or in the Organized Militia or National Guard when called into 
the Federal service, and who are disabled by diseases or wounds and 
by reason of such disability are either temporarily or permanently in- 
capacitated from earning n living. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the paragraph. Are soldiers who served in the Regu- 
lar Army now admitted to the soldiers’ homes outside of the 
Soldiers’ Home here in Washington? 

Mr. GOOD. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is a soldiers’ home maintained 
lere for the benefit of the ex-soldiers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; altogether different from these. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not know whether they were 
admitted to the ordinary soldiers! homes now or not. I have 
been under the impression that they are not. 

Mr. GOOD. They are, 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
they are already admitted? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I suppose my answer should be 
made with some limitation. The soldier in order to be admitted 
must have served in some war. If the soldier was in the Regu- 
lar Army and served in the Regular Army, without having 
served in any war, I doubt whether, strictly construing the law, 
he would be admitted to the home; but the board of managers 


i 


Then what does this amount to, if 


have been very liberal in the construction of the law with regard ~~ 


to the admission to soldiers’ homes. Some question arose as 
to whether or not the soldiers of the late war were to be ad- 
mitted. They had the beds—particularly so at the Mountain 
Branch in Tennessee, where we have a tubercular home—and a 
great many of the young men who were discharged soldiers of 
the late war, afflicted with tuberculosis, were admitted there 
without question. They did not require a strict construction of 
law with regard to their showing that they had no money. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. ‘This provision, I take it, is not in- 
tended to affect in any way the status of the soldiers’ home in 
Washington? f 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. Some of the soldiers of this war will 
not go into the soldiers’ homes because they are asked whether 
they have any property, whether they can take care of them- 
selves. Under the law, strictly construed, a person can not be 
admitted to any of these 10 branches unless he is indigent. The 
committee thought that provision should be removed, inasmuch 
as we propose to provide hospitalization to about 8,000 or 10,000 
of these soldiers in these homes where there are vacant beds. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. Gen. (formerly 
major of Cavalry) Jesse Mel. Carter, United States Army, the sum 
of 8352.23 disallowed against him on the books of the Treasury. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. That item has been taken care of by Senate bill 2448, 
and there is no need of carrying it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. - The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Page 88, strike out the paragraph beginning in line 7 and ending 
with line 11. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, has that been finally taken 
care of in the bill that went through the House? There was a 
bill in the House and then I saw something about striking it out 
in the conference report. 

Mr. GOOD. It was left in the conference report approved 
May 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Reproducing plats of surveys: To enable the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to continue to reproduce worn and defaced official 
plats of surveys on file, and other 1 constituting a part of the 


records of d office, to furnish local land offices with the same, and 
for reproducing by photolithography original plats of surveys prepared 
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in. the offices: of. surveyors 
photolithographic copies of 


generals, 9 Provided, That hereafter 
p. shall be sold to the public 
at 50 cents each, 7 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask. unanimous: consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein this 
schedule to which I referred earlier in the day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. 

Mr. G00D. Mr. Chairman, I will say: to the gentleman: that 
if he will withhold that request until we get ready to rise 

Mr. CALDWELL. I am constrained. to say that there ought 
to be enough men in this. House to at least listen to the reading 
of this bill, and I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum. present, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr; Chairman, I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from New York that the gentleman from Iowa did not 
object. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, yes; he did. 

Mr. GOOD. I just asked the gentleman: to withhold his re- 
quest until we get ready to rise, then I would have no objection 
to his putting it in. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If the gentleman has no: objection now, I 
will withdraw my point of order, otherwise I must insist upon 
it. Task unanimous consent to extend my. remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting therein this schedule: 

a CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. CALDWELL. For the present I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection?’ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr: Chairman; I 

Mr. CALDWELL. 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
Fifty-one gentlemen: are present, not a quorum. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the: following Members: failed 


to auswer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Donovan Kennedy; R. I. Rose 

yres: Dooling: Kettner 
Bacharach Doremus Kiess Rowe 
Bankhead Drane Kitchin Sabath 
Benson r Kreider Sanders, Ind; 
Blackmon nds Lankford Schall 
Bland, Ind. Ellsworth: Lazaro Scott 
Bowers Elston Lee, Ga. Scully 
Brand Emerson Lesher Sears 
Brinson Ferris; Lonergan ood. 
Britten Fields. Longworth Shreve 
Brooks, Pa. Gard McAndrews. 
Brumbaugh Garrett MeCulloch Small 
Burke Godwin McFadden Smith, III. 
Burroughs Goldfogle 1 mith, N. X. 
Butler Gould McLaughlin, Mich. Snell 
Ryrnes, S. C. Graham, Pa. MePh er 
Campbell, Kans: ‘ Maher Stea 
Cantril Griest. Mann, S. C. Steele 
Caraway. Hamill Manstield Stephens, Miss, 
Carew Hamilton ason teph Ohio 
Carss Harrison Mooney Strong, Pa. 
Carter Hastings: Morin ullivan 
Casey Hayden Neely Summers, Wash. 
Clark, Fla. Helin Nelson, Wis. Tague 
Clark; Mo. Hernandez Nolan ‘Temple 
Cleary Hul O'Connell Tillman 
Cooper Hoey O'Connor Tinkham 
Copley Howard Pell Towner- 
Costello Huddleston Platt Upshaw 
Crago Hulings Porter. Vare 
Cramton Hull, Tenn. Pou Vol 
Crisp Humphreys. Radcliffe Walters 
Cullen Husted Ramsey Ward 
Curry, Calif. Hutchinson Reavis Wason 

me Johnson, S. Dak.. Reber Wheeler 
Darrow Johnston, N. Y. W. Williams 
Dempsey Jones, Pa. Riddick ‘ise 
Denison Kelly, Pa; Riordan Wright 
Dent Kendall Robinson, N. C. 
Dewalt Kennedy. Iowa Rodenberg 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the: Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration. the bill H.. R. 13870, the sundry 
civil: bill, finding itself without. a quorum, under the rule; he 
caused the roll to be called, whereupon: 265 Members answered 
to their names, a quorum, and he presented the list of ab- 
sentees to be entered upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER.. The committee will resume its session; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For geologic surveys in the various pertions: of the United States, 
$352,000. 

Mr. PARRISH. 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman a question about 


the item of $352,000: appearing; in line 8, page 89. Can the 
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object. 
Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order |, 
[After counting] 


ni “ 


the deserts 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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chairman tell us from the hearings or other information just 
where it is intended these geological surveys will be made? 

Mr. GOOD. This work is being done in several portions of 
the United States, T will not say in all portions, but a great 
deal has been done down in the gentleman's State. 

Mr. PARRISH. The reason I ask the question is that 7 
out of the 12 counties I represent have demonstrated that they 
have great quantities of oil in the counties, and when oil is 
discovered in a territory the real value of the geological sur- 
veys are then fully appreciated, because when they have oll in a 
territory surveys are very- helpful in determining where it is 
best to drill. I called some time ago on the head of this depart- 
ment and he said: that they had! no money with which to make 
geological surveys: of the counties of my district; and T was 
wondering if this appropriation. would enable them to de any 
work: at all in my district. 

Mr. GOOD. It would be possible for the director to spend 
it all in the gentleman's district. He cam spend the money 
wherever he pleases, and I will say to the gentleman that in 
explaining the matter the director stated because of oil ac- 
tivities: it was desired to spend a good deal of this money in 
these oil-Dearing territories, 

Mr: PARRISH) I will say to the gentleman we do not want 
it all. [Laughter.] But we would like to have some of it, 
enough at least to enable us to get the benefit of the experience 
and. training of this department. As I understand it the geo- 
logical surveys made in parts of the country that have not been 
proven. for oil are of very little value; but when yow do: find. oil 
und make surveys in that region it is very helpful to determine 
where it is best to drill and to prevent the making of wasteful 
and useless tests. 

Mr: GOOD: That is the object: of the appropriation: 

Mr: PARRISH. I hope they will spend some of it in my 


district. 
The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 


The CHAIRMAN. 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For gauging streams and determining the water supply ot the United 
States, the investigation of underground currents vit yb yr wells, 
and the preparation. of reports upon. the best methods of utilizing the 
water resources, $180,000, of whieh $25,000 may be used to test the 
existence of artesian and other underground water- supplies suitable for 
irrigation in the arid and semiarid ns by boring wells. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

89, line 23, insert a new paragraph, as follows:: 
r . and keeping: clean water holes and NAi f places on 
and for the construction and ereetion: of metal signposts 
11800 directions and distances to said’ water holes and drinking places, 


10,000.“ 


Mx. GOOD: Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
‘amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa reserves the 
-point of order and the gentleman from Texas makes it, 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 


‘order in order to enable me to explain this matter?’ 


Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman,, an item of this kind was 
‘in the appropriation bill three or four years ago: The neces- 
sity for the work arises from the arid conditions on the desert 
on account of the great scarcity of the water and the danger 
‘to human life in traversing those: deserts. ‘The bones of men 
who have lost their lives for lack of this information are 
found in many places on the deserts of Wyoming, Nevada: 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE: I will yield when I have stated my case— 
and the other States of the West, and a citizen of my own city, 
George W. Parsons, worked long seeking to impress upon the 
‘Congress and the country the necessity for these signposts, and 
any man familiar with the desert does not have to be told of 
the importance of this matter: 

I have myself had considerable and strenuous experience 
In this way, and it is a very important thing: The amount of 
money called for is very small compared with the great useful- 
ness of the appropriation, if it should be made. I would be 
very glad to see this committee make this very important ap- 


‘propriation. of so small an amount for so great a purpose. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I will. 

Mr.. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think this is a 
matter for each. one of those States to handle themselves and 
not a matter for the Congress? ; 

Mx. OSBORNE. No; I will state to the gentleman the States 
do considerable i 
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Mr. BLANTON. It is along the highways of those States. 

Mr. OSBORNE, There are no highways, my dear boy, this 
is the open desert, these are not highways. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is time the gentleman was getting some 
highways out there. 

Mr. OSBORNE. We have the greatest highways in Cali- 
fornia that were ever seen. But I am not talking of my own 
State 

Mr. BLANTON. We have what are called highways down in 
my State, where there is a wagon road running 50 or 60 miles 
through a ranch. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I have ridden over your State. But this is 
a different proposition. If you have not been over these high- 
ways to which I have reference, you have an experience ahead 
of you. You may come to a place at night where you expect to 
get water, but when you arrive there you can not find any 

Mr. BLANTON. And we do not want any of these wet signs 
put up. 

Mr. OSBORNE (continuing). And a man goes crazy and 
runs around tearing his hair and his clothes, and his bones are 
found on the sands a few months later. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is new 
legislation and not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not authorized by 
law and therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the Chair hear me a moment on the 
point of order before making it final? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is willing to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. OSBORNE. I will not take up much time. It appears 
to me that all of these items are items that have been author- 
ized by the general organization of the Geological Survey. This 
item is one in which I can see no great difference from any 
other of the expenditures of the Geological Survey, and it has 
already been carried in a previous bill, probably under the 
assumption that it was a part of the duties of the Geological 
Survey as defined by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think there is any 
law which authorizes the expenditure for the setting up of 
metal signposts to indicate the location of water holes on the 
desert. The Chair thinks that such an amendment is not 
germane to the general provisions authorizing appropriations 
in respect to the water resources of the country and therefore 
sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That part of section 1, chapter 3914, of the act approved June 30, 
1906 (3h Stats., p. 727), relating to the furnishing of copies of maps 


by the Geological Survey, and that part of section 1, chapter 299, of 
the act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stats., p. 989), relating to the furnish- 
L 


ing of copies of photographic slides, etc., are hereby amended to read: 

The Director of the ogical Survey may, if the reguiar work of 
the survey or the interests of the United States are in no wise inter- 
fered with or jeopardized thereby, hereafter furnish to any person, in- 
Stitution, State, or fo Government, in the interest of education 
and the dissemination of knowledge, at a price to be fixed by the 
Director of the Geological Survey, at not less than actual cost, copies 
of photographs and lantern slides and transfers of copies of any carto- 
graphic or other engraved or lithographic data in the possession of the 
survey, engraved or lithographed plates and prints of cartographic data 
furnished, surveying instruments or field material required for surveys 
being executed or made under the auspices or supervision of or in co- 
operation with the Geological Survey, the money received by the di- 
rector in payment therefor to be deposited in the United States Treas- 
ury to the credit of the appropriation of the Geological Survey current 
at the time the instruments or materials are furnished or at the time 
the work is performed.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph, beginning on line 4, page 90, down to and 
including line 5, page 91. I regret to make a point of order 
against the paragraph, which contains some provisions which I 
think are eminently proper and right, but the provision in the 
paragraph with regard to the use of the funds that are received 
from sales in carrying on the work of the bureau is very ques- 
tionable, and I think the matter might well go over and be 
considered at some future time. Therefore I make the point 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph against which the gentle- 
man makes the point of order is clearly new legislation and 
therefore subject to the point of order. Therefore the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yor a survey of power production and distribution in the United 
States, including the study of methods for the further utilization of 
water power, and the special investigation of the possible economy of 
fuel, labor, and materials resulting from the use in the Boston-Wash- 
ington industrial region of a comprehensive system for the generation 
and distribution of electricity to transportation lines and industries 
and the a agin of reports thereon, $125,000. The Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to receive any sums which may be con- 
tributed for this purpose, Such sums shall be deposited in the Treas- 


ury and credited to the appropriation herein made and be available for 
expenditure for the purposes thereof. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to know what is meant by this “ Boston- 
Washington industrial region” in this paragraph. What is the 
purpose of it? 

Mr. GOOD. The purpose is this: Both the Director of the 
Geological Survey and the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
pointed to an alarming condition with regard to the decrease of 
the known supply of oil in the United States. The Director of 
the Geological Survey stated that our supply of oil would be 
exhausted inside of 20 years. The Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Dr. Manning, estimated that the entire supply for all 
practical purposes would be exhausted in 10 years. It was 
pointed out that by utilizing coal at the mouth of the mines at 
tidewater and by tying up the excess power produced by power 
plants into one superpower system a great deal of money could 
be saved. To illustrate the propasition, it was pointed out be- 
fore the committee that when the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford road was electrified a saving was effected of about one-half 
of their coal on the same power produced. That is to say, that 
before electrification it took 8 pounds of coal to produce one 
horsepower, and after electrification, including the wastage or 
loss in transmission, it took only 4 pounds of coal. This item is 
to provide for a Government survey by this bureau and to ascer- 
tain whether or not some of this loss can be saved, especially 
in view of the fact if oil is to disappear in anything like the 
time that has been estimated by the Director of the Geological 
Survey or the Director of the Bureau of Mines some substitute 
must be found. More than that, it is estimated that in this ter- 
ritory, stretching from Washington up to Boston, where it is 
proposed to make the survey and study, there would be a saving 
every year of approximately $30,000,000 in the fuel consumed. 

Now, it was stated by engineers, as well as Government of- 
ficials, who appeared before the committee, that while this 
matter might be done by having the industries themselves make 
the survey it would take several hundred millions of dollars to 
carry out the work after it is done, and that capital will not 
be attracted by a private survey that would be attracted if it 
was u Government survey, and had back of it the opinion of 
Government engineers. 

Mr. MCKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, this question comes up from 
the old idea that was brought out here during the war, for 
which a bill was introduced in this House and reported, in refer- 
ence to converting power at the mouth of the mine and putting 
it into use during the war, emanating from England. The idea 
was that power could be produced at the mouth of the mine and 
transmitted at very much less expense to the business districts. 
But the area of England and the area of this country are much 
different, and, besides, it is merely a venture, carrying out a 
theory that Congress itself would not have carried out or under- 
taken except it came up here during the war. 

Mr. GOOD. With modern plants they are transmitting now 
at a very small loss. For example, the power used by the 
street cars in St. Louis is carried down from Keokuk, Iowa, 
over wires. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is water power. 

Mr. GOOD, The transmission is the same. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This proposition here was promulgated 
during the war and for appropriating $200,000,000 to create 
power plants to take the power out of the mine. It was to 
create power at the mine and conduct it out into these large 
manufacturing centers at the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country. That was promulgated and advocated and came from 
some of these commissions during the war and was introduced 
into this House by a bill which was reported here. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know anything about that. This in- 
volves the utilization of water power in that territory also, but 
that is a minor consideration. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. The water-power bill has already passed 
this Congress and private enterprise will take charge and 
make its arrangements with the Government. I do not think 
they ought to be permitted to spend $125,000 of the people's 
money in making a mere preliminary survey. 

Mr. MILLER. I move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking a question, Under what law is this appro- 
priation made? 

Mr. GOOD. This is under the general authority of the powers 
of the Geological Survey, to make surveys of this kind. 

Mr. MILLER. I mean the legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. It is under the duties and powers conferred 
upon the Geological Survey. 
` Mr. MILLER. This is an industrial survey, is it not? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is more than that. It involves, in a 
sense, the work of the Bureau of Mines, as well as the work of 
the Geological Survey, and there was some question, as to which 
one of those bureaus ought to do the work. The estimate was 
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for $250,000, and the engineers, as well as the Government 
officials, thought if we should appropriate half of that and per- 
mit, as we have done here, contributions by private capital, at 
least $250,000, which, it is estimated, will be the amount re- 
quired, will be obtained for making the survey. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragraph, commencing on line 11 and ending on line 33, 
on page 91, on the ground that it is not based on any existing 
law, there being no law for industrial surveys. 

Mr. GOOD. The point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There has been debate on the paragraph. 
No point of order was reseryed. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKeown] made a motion to strike out the last 
word. The Chair thinks the point of order comes too late. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then I move to amend by striking out the 
paragraph commencing on line 11 and ending with line 33 on 
page 91. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 91, strike out lines 11 
to 23, inclusive. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to strike out this language, because it means the en- 
tering upon a new venture. The members of the committee 
will no doubt recollect that during the war a bill was intro- 
duced here and a great deal of newspaper propaganda was 
sent out over the country advocating the carrying of the power 
from the mouth of the mine te the industrial centers, and the 
proposition was to launch the United States Government upon 
that scheme during the war, because it was felt that the power 
for war industries was insufficient. The theory was that we 
did not have fuel and power sufficient to carry on and conduct 
the war. But fortunately the war ended and the armistice 
was signed before that bill came up for consideration before the 
Congress. But for that we would have launched into this 
business at the rate of $200,000,000. 

This is but a starting point anyway by which they are 
attempting to start that scheme again. I can conceive that in 
England, where there is a small area, comparatively, a propo- 
sition of that kind might be practicable, but here in the United 
States, if the industry can be made successful and profitable 
it will be put into effect; private parties will put their own 
money into it. If it is a lesing proposition the United States 
Government has got no business to go into it. For that reason 
I am opposed to the provision in the bill, and for that reason 
I move to strike it out. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope the motion 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] will not 
prevail. This proposition is one that looks forward to the con- 
servation of our resources, and, as has been stated, the time 
is at hand when something must be done looking to the con- 
servation of our fuel supply, because those in authority state 
that at present the known supply of oil will be exhausted 
within a very few years at the present rate of consumption. 

This proposition does not involve any expenditure upon the 
part of the United States Government except in the investiga- 
tion and the making of this survey and report. It is not con- 
templated, as the gentleman from Oklahoma seems to ap- 
prehend, that the United States Government will be called 
upon to build any great plants or to make any expenditures 
of that kind. But as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
has said, here is a proposition that looks to bringing about 
economy in the use of fuel in the production of power. It 
looks forward to the use of coal at the mouth of the mines for 
the production of electric power, saving enormous transporta- 
tion charges, and releasing a great amount of rolling stock for 
the transportation of the products of the country. If the plans 
of those who propose it prove to be feasible, it will involve the 
expenditure of possibly two or three hundred million dollars to 
put up necessary plants and machinery. Now, to do that, it 
will be necessary, of course, to obtain capital from private 
sources, and these who propose this simply desire a survey 
and investigation by Government experts in order that if the 
investigation discloses that such a plan is practicable, those 
who are asked to make these investments will have confidence 
in the accuracy and impartiality of the report. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. A 

Mr. McKEOWN. Was there not a bill introduced in the 
House during the war making provision for an investment by 
the United States of $200,000,000 in a power plant to be erected 
and conduet the power to those industries that were engaged 
in making war materials? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true, though I do 
not recall the bill to which the gentleman refers. In any event, 
that was for war purposes: This proposition is for peace 
times, and if the gentleman will read the hearings which were 
had before the committee in connection with this particular 
estimate I am sure the gentleman will change his views with 
reference to the necessity and advisability of making this smail 
appropriation. Those who appeared before the committee were 
explicit in their statements that it was not intended nor ex- 
pected that the United States Government would be involved in 
the outlay of a single dollar of expenditure except for this 
survey, and that private capital would be relied upon for the 
permanent investment, 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the expense of the Government is to be 
confined to obtaining useful knowledge and information as to 
this fuel and power, and things of that kind, of course, I have 
no objection to it; but I am bitterly opposed to the United 
States Government launching out on a proposition such as 
that which was brought here and submitted during the war, 
and I am opposed to their putting in now an entering wedge 
to that proposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I submit that this prevision does 
not look forward to anything like what the gentleman antici- 
pates. This simply provides that a survey and report shall 
be made. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will not that survey and report 
be used for purposes of congressional recognition, and will 
they not come here and ask for a large appropriation next year? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman will recall that 
we just cut out of the water-power bill a proposition of 
$25,000,000 for the Great Falls because we thought that was 
but an entering wedge for $50,000,000 to be spent later, and we 
coneluded that if it were a feasible proposition it ought to be 
developed by private capital and put upon an equality with the 
other water powers of the United States. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is not a water-power propo- 
sition, I am just as much opposed to the United States Gov- 
ernment entering upon a policy of expending large sums or 
any sum upon an investment or enterprise of this kind as is 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] or the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Tayrtor]. This is simply to carry on 
an investigation to ascertain whether or not it will be possible 
to economize in fuel and at the same time produce power more 
cheaply. It is simply to enable the Government, through its 
experts, to make the investigation and report as to whether 
or not the plans are practicable and feasible, and if so private 
eapital will establish the plants. I submit to the gentleman 
that this necessarily relates only to one section of the country, 
but if this should prove successful it is to be expected that there 
will be similar enterprises undertaken on the western coast 
and in the section from which the gentleman from Colorado 
comes, and I hope in the South and Southeast. I repeat, the 
time has come when we must give some attention to the conser- 
vation of our fuel supply, and it is on this account that I think 
the Government should make this survey. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is no possibility of the 
committee following this up with an appropriation at the next 
session of Congress to carry this out? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Absolutely not, I feel quite sure. 
I can say for myself that if the committee had had any idea 
that it meant a future expenditure by the Government in 
financing an undertaking or enterprise of this kind, so far as 
I am concerned, the proposition would not have been reported 
nor would I favor it here—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, in the light of what hap- 
pened the other day with reference to the water-power bill, I 
am yery much surprised that this paragraph should be in this 
bill. I sought to have incorporated into: the water-power bill a 
provision requiring that the vast amount of electric pewer that 
will be developed at Niagara Falls be distributed equitably to 
the industries of that vicinity, but this House refused fo put 
that provision into the water-power bill, one theory being that 
this Congress had no right to dictate to the States as to the 
manner in which the power developed within the States should 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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be distributed. Nevertheless, I find in this section of this bill 
that it provides that a study of the methods for the further 
utilization of water power is to be made and that a comprehen- 
sive system for the generation and distribution of electricity to 
transportation lines and industries is to be developed. If they 
come back with a report as to the method in which this power 
can be developed in this territory, we car not do anything or 
make any provision with reference to the method of distribution, 
according to the theory advanced in the debate on the water- 
power bill. We should at least be consistent. f 

Further than that, it appears to me that this item of $125,000 
is extraordinarily large, because in the resolution passed in the 
session of 1917 the sum of $25,000 was appropriated for an 
investigation of the water powers covering all the basin of the 
Great Lakes—Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario—under the direction of the War Department. An inves- 
tigation was made of all of the water powers along the Great 
Lakes and the report on that has just been submitted. It is 
extremely voluminous and detailed, and the War Department 
was allowed only $25,000 for that purpose. It seems to me this 
work could properly be done under the jurisdiction of the War 
Department, and done a great deal more cheaply. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to agree 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] that this 
appropriation should be stricken out. Yet, at the same time, I 
do not share in his apprehensions as to what may happen in 
the future in the way of further undertakings following this 
provision. I do not think there is any danger that the Gov- 
ernment will enter into any comprehensive scheme for itself to 
carry out the projects which are included to be surveyed under 
this provision. I have a very great deal of doubt, and I think 
everyone who has listened to this debate has a great deal of 
doubt as to whether this will be of any benefit. Possibly it 
will be of some benefit, but are our departments to go on try- 
ing everything, spending money on all sorts of projects that 
may possibly be of some benefit? 

In what way would this be of benefit? It is true, as my 
colleague has stated, that on the New Haven Railroad it has 
been found that a large saving of coal has been effected by the 
use of electricity on a certain portion of its line, but right 
beside the trains that are run by electricity are other trains 
of the same road on parallel tracks which are run by the power 
derived from coal. The fact of the matter is that the expense 
of electrifying the roads is so enormous that it becomes doubt- 
ful whether after all it is of any advantage to operate the 
roads by electricity unless the electrical power can be cheaply 
derived from falling water. It seems to me that this survey if 
made would be of no benefit unless it took a great deal more 
time and money than is evidently contemplated by this provi- 
sion. Unless we could ascertain just what would be the cost 
of all the possible plants that might be united in one com- 
bination to operate one great electric power plant, we never 
would know whether a project would pay or whether it would 
not. On the other hand, if we are just simply to develop the 
theory, we do not need $125,000 for it. It has been the dream 
of engineers now for many years that all of our power plants 
should be united in one great system, which would use the coal 
so far as possible at the mouth of the mine, or if it was not 
possible to take it from the mouth of the mine, that it should 
be taken from some near point where water or other cheap 
transportation could be obtained. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. MILLER. Under whose authority is this research to be 
made under this bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I take it, under the authority of the 
Director of the Geological Survey. I may be wrong about 
that. 

Mr. MILLER. Industrial research under the authority of 
the Geological Survey; it seems to me that is entirely in the 
wrong place. It should be under the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman. This is 
simply another case of a department unduly expanding its 
activities and getting over into the boundaries of the duties 
and functions belonging to some other department, The view 
that I take of it is that this appropriation is either too small 
for anything to be realized from it or it is too great simply to 
develop the theory, and it ought to go out of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. The paragraph states that any contribution 
shall be made to the Secretary of the Interior. It does not 
say to the Geological Survey. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Geological Survey is under the 
Department of the Interior. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is barely possible that no 
substantial good will come of this survey. I think it is very 
probable that substantial good will come from it. It is not ex- 
pected that $125,000 will do the work. The estimate of the 
men who came before the committee was that it would take 
$250,000 to make the survey. Therefore by this bill we are 
appropriating $125,000 and permitting contributions of a suffi- 
cient amount to finish the work, to make a survey of all the 
power plants, not simply water power, but all the power plants 
within the territory, which is an enormous undertaking. Mr. 
Murray, the man whose genius put into operation the plan of 
electrifying the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
believes that as a result of this survey not only will the com- 
mercial and industrial institutions in this territory be benefited 
but every farmer along the line who now has a little gasoline 
engine to churn his butter and grind his grist, and things of 
that kind, will be benefited by being furnished power. When 
the supply of oil disappears he must turn to some other source. 

We may smile at this proposition. We may laugh it out of 
Congress just as we did by ridicule the proposition of Mr. 
Langley in regard to the aeroplane. I say to you that it has 
within it the very things we must adopt to utilize these forces 
and to make a greater use of coal at the mouth of the mine 
and at tide water. It was the testimony of Mr. Murray; it was 
the testimony of Dr. Smith, Director of the Geological Survey, it 
was the testimony of the Director of the Bureau of Mines, that 
by utilization of the coal in this way the utilization of the sur- 
plus power of the great industrial plants, and the public- 
utility plants, by utilizing their surplus, more than $30,000,000 
would be saved every year. At the same time it would open up 
a plan whereby private capital, not Government appropriation, 
would be used. I would not be in favor of appropriating a 
single dollar for the Government to go into that kind of a 
scheme. Private capital should do that. When there is so 
much of wildcat and watered stocks being circulated and sold, 
how far would you get in promoting a company of this kind 
that had back of it only the estimate of some private individual 
or company? It is intended to have a Government survey and 
a report, something that would have the stamp of the Govern- 
ment officials on it, that the plan was feasible and practicable, 
and if the supply of oil is to give out within the time specified, 
we may well stop and consider if we should not study the ques- 
tion where we can get a substitute. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I concur in the views that are 
being expressed by the gentleman from Iowa with reference to 
the possibility of a great saving if such a plan can be carried 
out. It would effect an enormous saving in the transportation 
of coal. A large part of the car equipment of the country is 
employed in the transportation of coal. I do not recollect the 
exact figure, but I think about 50 per cent. 

Mr. GOOD. Forty per cent. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This matter has been under con- 
sideration for some time by scientists of high standing who are 
hopeful of the result. In my opinion the Government should 
cooperate in the investigation. 

Mr. GOOD. I think we would be very shortsighted if we 
did not, with these facts staring us in the face, make the small 
appropriation to do this work. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations as to the causes of mine 


losions, methods of 
mining, especially in relation to the safety of m 


rs, the appliances 
best adapted to prevent accidents, the possible improvement PP condi- 
tions under which mining operations are ed on, the use of ex- 
plosives and electricity, the prevention of accidents, and other inquiries 
and technologic investigations pertinent to the min industry, and 
including all equipment, supplies, and expenses of vel and sub- 
sistence, $409,065. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman if any appropriation is car- 
ried in this bill to pay this claims commission that was appointed 
to settle contracts? 

Mr. GOOD. No; their salaries and expenses are paid out of 
the appropriation for the adjustment of claims. The money 
has already been appropriated. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Has any report been made as to their 
progress? ° 

Mr. GOOD. No; there was no request made for an appro- 
priation for next year. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wondered if they were going to use up 
the $800,000,000 in going about the country and making surveys 
and not paying attention to the claims, 
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Mr. GOOD. There was no estimate made to the committee, 


and the committee, of course, did not seek one. The appropria- 
tion was made in the original act, and they have not come to our 
committee in regard to other funds, and as the act is only 
being administered now, I suppose it would be difficult to say 
what, if any, additional funds will be required. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the employment of personal services and all other expenses in 
connection with the establishment, maintenance, and operation of 
mining experiment stations, authorized by the act approved March 3, 
1915, $175,000. 


Mr. EVANS of Nevada. 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, Nevada’s position, as compared to other States, 
is unique; more than 100,000 square miles is still Government 
owned. We respectfully urge, for that reason, Government 
appropriations, which come from all States, that our vast area 
of public lands have due consideration for the great benefit 
derived from a mining experiment station. Nevada's earnest- 
ness and knowledge of such worth is shown by our legislature 
appropriating $30,000 for housing this station. 

That sum is now available for the purpose of locating a 
mining experiment station contiguous to our State university 
and State school of mines where they will mutually aid each 
other and the public. 

It is highly gratifying to know that the committee have 
agreed with my statements made before them, and in this 
bill do recommend that an additional mining experiment sta- 
tion be established. : 

The worth to Nevada of such investment is beyond estimation. 

The steady, consistent, and enormous production of scores 
of various valuable minerals justify our claims, but the poten- 
tial production which will be aided is one hundred times 
greater. Hundreds of mining districts with thousands of mines 
und prospects will repay the expenditure a thousand times over. 
Mining has become a science which all States sustain. 

The experiment station will inform with authority both the 
prospector and investor, stimulating legitimate activity and 
preventing misrepresentation if attempted, thus affording pro- 
tection and encouragement to the residents of all States. We 
have great deposits upon the mountain sides, running 64 per 
cent in iron. 

Immense tonnage of copper in almost all the 17 counties, 
nearly all of which lie dormant. The Comstock has produced 
$500,000,000 in silver and is still producing. Goldfield district 
in Esmeralda County produced more than $100,000,000 in gold 
and is still producing. Tonopah district has produced several 
hundred millions in gold and silver, and her production to-day 
is continued. : 

Ely, in White Pine County, treats at one plant alone 15,000 
tons per day of copper ore, 

The State is corrugated with small mountain ranges, with 
minerals everywhere; gold, silver, copper, lead, quicksilver, 
manganese, coal, potash, in fact, all known minerals, from an- 
timony to zinc. My figures are approximate but conservative. 
Value of all minerals in 1916, $53,500,000. For 56 years, since 
Nevada was admitted as a State, it has produced a billion in 
gold and silver alone, or more than 15 per cent of the entire 
output of the whole United States. Her mineral resources are 
probably not 1 per cent developed. 

Every county is enormously mineralized. Our production was 
growing more widely distributed, and until 1917 steadily in- 
creasing, when the war claimed a high percentage of our popu- 
lation, and more than $20,000,000 cash was advanced to the 
Government upon war subscriptions. Now, owing to higher 
costs of mining, depletion of our best labor, and excess-profits 
tax, the mining industry is carrying a too heavy load to con- 
tinue its forward progress. This load can be lightened by recog- 
nition and advice obtained from a mine experiment station, 
which can and will solve the numerous mining problems. 

We are not complaining, but are proud to record the fact 
that minerals are there, awaiting scientific methods for a 
greater extraction by the cyanide process; economical treat- 
ment of low-grade oxidized ores existing throughout the State; 
processes for extracting oil from oil shales; economy of treat- 
ment for low-grade oxidized copper and silver ores, low-grade 
lead, zine, and iron. 

A solving of the slime-settlement problem, conservation of 
lime and cyanide, used in treatment of which we are perhaps 
the largest users, most of which is lost in tailings. 

Improved methods of precipitation; improved treatment of 
antimonial and arsenical ores carrying gold and silver; im- 
proved concentration and flotation process; improved processes 
for sulphide ores, making their appearance as depth is attained. 

Leaching of oxidized copper ores; concentration of mercurial 
ores; increased recovery from sulphur ores; advice upon rarer 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 


metals, platinums, and so forth; concentration of tungsten ores; 
investigating waste in metallurgy, generally aiding the small 
mine to develop into a big producer. Thus mines are more 
made than found. 

Realizing and indorsing the need for economy in every pos- 
sible way, yet maintaining that this small expenditure for lo- 
cating a mine experiment station in Nevada will directly bene- 
fit a vast area of Government land while protecting and in- 
structing the prospector whose living is hard and reward un- 
certain, deserves the valuable and authentic information which 
science will thus render to him. This service will decide with 
authority the numerous complex conditions of ore and vein 
occurrence and values, classifying rare minerals and generally 
aiding all mining work. Recent developments have proven oil 
to be existent in Nevada. This station will do good work help- 
ing oil men to overcome the difficulties of protecting oil sands 
from water, increasing the ultimate production of wells by 
using compressed air and by other means determining the 
migration and accumulation of oil and water, establishing 
methods for estimating valuation and appraisal of oil prop- 
erties as affecting royalties in leasing oil and gas lands. Solv- 
ing drilling problems by overcoming difficulties found from 
caving ground; furnishing best advice on pumping, acting in 
capacity for expert aid and advice upon various types of 
storage tanks as relating to evaporation; upon cause, preven- 
tion, and extinguishing of fire; advising regarding oil camp 
sanitation; in hundreds of ways aiding development of public 
lands. There are undeveloped deposits of coal within 100 miles 
of the new oil strike at Fallon. These operations deserve in- 
stant advice upon complications continually arising, improved 
methods for greater recovery; general construction for economy 
ical yalue; proven operation and prevention of waste. Expert 
advice upon installation of machinery and safety appliances to 
protect life. The experiment stations already established are 
proven good investments. Nevada, being such fertile mineral 
field, should have a station working in conjunction with State 
University and School of Mines, furnishing laboratory tests 
and valuable advice upon numberless intricate questions. Our 
State has appropriated and has now available $30,000 for 
housing such station, supplementing the research work of the 
State University and School of Mines, while materially aiding 
in the settlement and development of u vast area of public lands. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter the Secretary of the Interior may have sand, gravel, stone, 
and other material hauled for the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia and for branches of the Federal service in the District of 
Columbia, whenever it may be practicable and economical to have 
such work performed by using trucks of the Government fuel yards 
not needed at the time for the hauling of fuel. Vayment for such work 
weir te made on the basis of the actual cost to the Government fuel 
yards, 

Mr. WALSH. 
the paragraph. 
nent law? 

Mr. GOOD. We have in the Government fuel yards great 
many motor-driven trucks. A part of the time they ure de- 
livering coal to the various departments and buildings operated 
by the Government. In order to operate these trucks they must 
have men accustomed to their operation at all seasons of the 
year. The city does not have enough trucks to make their re- 
pairs to the streets in hauling sand, gravel, stone, and things 
of that kind. They are simply asking that the trucks, when not 
used to deliver coal, may be used in hauling gravel, sand, 
cement, and material for repairing roads in the District; that 
they may have the use of those trucks for the actual cost of 
operation, including depreciation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to deliver, 
during the months of April, May, and June of each year, to all branches 
of the Federal service and the municipal government in the District 
of Columbia, such quantities of fuel for their use during the follow- 
ing fiscal year as it may be practicable to store at the points of con- 
sumption, payment therefor to be made by these branches of the Federal 


service and municipal government from their applicable appropriations 
for such fiscal year. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman if this is a new provi- 
sion of law with reference to the purchase and delivery of 
fuel during the months of April, May, and June. 

Mr. GOOD. It is. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And it is intended to effect an economy? 

Mr. GOOD. Not only effect an economy but to relieve the 
coal shortage in the wintertime, so that the Government may 
purchase its coal and get the deliveries of it early in the year 
and thereby relieve the transportation coinpanies and the mines 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
What is the idea of writing this into perma- 
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as well from furnishing coal for Government buildings in the 
wintertime when there might be a possible shortage. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And a situation might arise where other 
months might be more practicable. 

Mr. GOOD. They will be permitted to deliver during other 
months. These are only the months immediately preceding the 
next fiscal year. x 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Boise project, Idaho: For operation and maintenance, continuation 
of construction, and incidental 3 774,000: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended for 8 except in irri- 
gation districts formed under State laws and upon the execution of 
agreements for the repayment to the United States of the costs thereof, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of making an inquiry of the 
chairman. I observe that this money is being expended for 
drainage and irrigation districts formed under State laws, and 
that any money used for that purpose is subsequently to be 
repaid to the Government, but it says nothing about interest. 
Why does not the Government get interest on this? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the law provides specifically just 
what payments can be collected from the water users, and in 
no law that I can recall is any provision made for the collec- 
tion of interest at all, the theory being that these waste and 
desert places should be made productive and the settlers should 
settle upon them, and that in order to encourage settlement 
upon them all that would be expected back is the principal, 
and they were given long periods of time within which to pay 
back the original investment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I observe that also. 

Mr. GOOD. And we have extended the time frequently in 
cases where it was necessary. There is no provision on a 
single one of the projects that I can recall where interest is 
collected from the users. It is not required. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is speaking of the general reclamation laws, which do not 
apply to this particular case. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; this is the reclamation law. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say that the drainage involved here 
is part of the reclamation project itself. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What does the gentleman mean? 
These are districts organized under the State law. Does the 
gentleman mean to tell me that the United States Government 
regulates the amount to be paid on districts organized under 
the State law? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; because they took them over under the 
reclamation act. 

Mr. FRENCH. The drainage project is made necessary by 
reason of the reclamation work. 

Mr. GOOD. I think where the gentleman is confused is this, 
that most of these irrigation districts are corporations, and 
they are organized under the laws of the State. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; I understand all that per- 
fectly well, but that is not what I intended to come-to. The 
original reclamation laws, as gentlemen have stated, provided 
for the repayment of this money advanced on these projects 
without interest, and the result of that has been that appar- 
ently we are going to get it in kingdom come. I do not know 
when else we will get it. Extension after extension has been 
made on these projects, and we are not getting our money. 
These men who are out there on those irrigation projects for 
the most part are exceedingly prosperous. They are making 
money, and there is no reason why they should not either pay 
the Government what the Government has advanced or else pay 
interest upon it. There is no reason in the world why they 
should not, except that so long as they can use the Govern- 
ment’s money without interest they will do so, and we will 
continue to go on in this same manner, Whether. there was 
originally provision made that these sums should be advanced 
on these drainage districts without interest I do not care. I 
maintain there ought to be a provision for interest in a case 
like this. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. How much do these Western States owe 
us for these reclamation projects? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, they owe us millions of dollars. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Have they ever paid us any? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; they have paid some of it; but I 
think they are in no hurry to pay it as long as it does not 
draw interest. Who would be? i 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman recall that the great 
State of New York has paid any part of a very large loan that 


it f from the Federal Government some 60 or 70 years 

ago 

ae MacGREGOR. I do not recall that. That was before my 
e, 

. GREEN of Iowa. To what loan does the gentleman 
er? 

Mr. MONDELL. A very large loan of receipts from the sale 
of public lands, distributed among various States of the Union, 
the State of Iowa perhaps among others. No penny of that has 
ever been repaid, principal or interest. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What does the gentleman mean? Does 
he mean money appropriated for educational purposes? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. A large sum of money, as I recol- 
lect, was distributed among the States of the Union in the 
expectation that they would repay it, but they have repaid no 
part of it. If Iowa was one of the States, she has not paid a 
penny of it, and neither has New York. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, there was not any Iowa at that time. 
That was in Jackson's time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Very well. We will transfer the charge to 
Illinois. Illinois got some of it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Oh, there was some money voted to the 
States for certain purposes, but there was no understanding 
that it should be repaid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But no matter about that. Because 
we have made some mistakes in the past—and heaven knows 
we have made plenty of them—is no reason why we should 
continue on the same blundering, incompetent way. These proj- 
ects ought to pay their way. There is no reason in the world 
why they should not. Men are making money out of them. 
They are making money at the expense of the National Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on page 100, line 9, 
after the word “thereof” by striking out the semicolon and in- 
serting the words “with interest at 5 per cent, payable an- 
nually.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Green of Iowa: Page 100, line 9, after the 
word “thereof” strike out the semicolon and insert “with interest at 
5 per cent, payable annually.” < 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment that it is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The item referred to is the proviso with regard 
to the Boise project in Idaho and reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
drainage except in the irrigation districts formed under State laws 
and upon the execution of agreements for the repayment to the United 
States of the cost thereof. 

The amendment is “ with interest at 5 per cent.” The irri- 
gation law specifically provides what the repayment shall con- 
sist of. The laws provide that the repayment shall consist 
only of the actual cost of the improvements. It was never in- 
tended when Congress enacted the legislation with regard to 
these irrigation projects that any interest should be collected 
at all, and the only repayment exacted under the law is for the 
amount invested. Now, there are two sides to the question so 
far as the desirability of exacting interest is concerned. I do 
not know what this Congress would do if it were called upon 
to legislate upon this subject to determine whether or not these 
settlers should be compelled in drainage districts to pay in- 
terest upon the repayments, but one thing I am satisfied of is 
that the law provides only for the repayment of the principal 
invested by the Government of the United States; and to require 
now that they pay, or be compelled to pay, interest on their 
investment is an enlargement, and a material enlargement, of 
the existing law and is legislation on an appropriation bill and is 
not permitted, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If I may be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


Towa, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If it is true that is the law now, there 
would be no necessity for the provision in the bill, It seems 
to have been thought necessary to put in the bill that the re- 
payment should consist of the costs thereof, notwithstanding my 
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colleague says that is the law already. Now, with this provi- 
sion in the Boise project that the money could only be expended 
in the case of an execution of an agreement for repayment to the 
United States of $744,000, no one would question the propriety 
of an amendment increasing the amount to $775,000. Now, all 
that this amendment that I have offered does is simply to in- 
crease a little the amount of this sum which is to be repaid 
under the provisions of the bill which is before us, not an act 
previous or some other law, but under the provisions of the bill 
which is before us. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] has called attention to the fact that we are now 
considering reclamation items under the act of June 7, 1902, 
under which specific provision is made that the sums invested 
shall be repaid without interest, the language of the law being, 
“shall repay the estimated cost of construction.” The par- 
ticular item before us is an item under that law. It is pro- 
posed on this project to carry on some drainage work in connec- 
tion with the irrigation. That is something that is done on every 
project. Every project requires drainage as well as irrigation ; 
and in order that there should be no question about the repay- 
ment of these particular sums, a provision is inserted requiring 
the organization of a district in order, through the organiza- 
tion of that district, to further protect the Government, and then 
a provision, which is to a certain extent superfluous, that the 
sum expended shall be returned. It must be returned in any 
event, but the provision here is that the money shall not be 
spent until an agreement is had with the reclamation district 
that they shall make the repayment. The words “ repayment 
provided by the reclamation law“ might have been used. The 
language used was “repayment to the United States of the 
costs thereof.” Clearly the amendment to add interest to the 
reclamation charge is an amendment to the reclamation law 
and new legislation changing the reclamation law, which could 
not be done on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair will find the law in the 
act of August 18, 1914, Thirty-eighth Statutes, page 686. and 
after the preliminary statements it provides: 

And any person who hereafter makes entry thereunder shall at the 
time of making water-right a a gerne or entry, as the case may be, 
pay into the reclamation fun r cent of the construction charge 
fixed for his land as an initial E seein Y and shall pay the balance 
of said charge in 15 annual installments, the first five of which shall 
be each 5 per cent of the construction charge and the remainder shall 
be 7 per cent until the whole amount shall have been paid. 

So it is very clear that the actual construction charge is the 
only thing that can be required under the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Iowa this question: Is the proviso as it now stands in accord- 
ance with existing law or an enlargement of existing law? 

Mr. GOOD. It is in accordance with the existing law as 
it now stands without the amendment, and is in the same form 
it was carried ever since the reclamation act was adopted; that 
is, since the law was changed requiring annual appropriations 
it has been carried in this same form. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair will 
readily see that this provision we have here applies to a matter 
which was not under the purview of the original reclamation 
law, namely, the contract with these certain districts for drain- 
age, and that is all this is for. This expense is to pay for 
drainage. It is all with regard to drainage districts formed 
under State law, and it has to do with a contract that is to be 
made, and is not such a contract as is mentioned in the pro- 
vision read by my colleague with some person who enters upon 
the land, but a contract with a drainage district. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the reclamation law very 
clearly determines the manner of payment. In addition to the 
language read by the gentleman from Iowa, section 4 of the 
reclamation law provides that the charge shall be laid “ with a 
view of returning to the reclamation fund the cost of construc- 
tion and shall be apportioned equitably.” Drainage work is a 
very usual and ordinary work on a reclamation project. There 
is drainage work on all reclamation projects, and in this par- 
ticular case, in order to make it more certain that the costs as 
provided by the law shall be returned, it is provided that there 
must be a district formed. 

Mr. FRENCH. And then to supplement what has been said 
I call attention to the fact that this proviso does not in itself 
provide for drainage work. It is a limitation based upon the 
general authority that now exists for it, 

And if we needed special legislation to enable us to do drain- 
age work, we would want to use more language than is in that 
proviso. It says: 

Provided, That no 


art of this appropriation shall be expended for 
drainage except in = 


gation districts. 


And so forth. That presupposes other authority. What is 
that other authority? It is the general authority of the recla- 
mation law, and the language in lines 4 and 5 and the first part 
of line 6, up to the word “ Provided,” simply recites “ for opera- 
tion and maintenance, continuation of construction, and inci- 
dental operations, $774,000.” And then that, together with the 
laguage used in the reclamation act itself, is all the authority 
necessary for engaging in the drainage-work part of the project. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What more authority do you need to 
have this drainage carried out in these State districts than 
right here in this paragraph? 

Mr. FRENCH. They are authorized under regular authority 
of law to do it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What need of anything more than is in 
the paragraph itself? 

Mr. FRENCH. My judgment is that the department has per- 
fect authority without that proviso being there at all, but I do 
think, though, it is rather wholesome to let the proviso be there, 
because it helped the department to make arrangements with 
the irrigation district. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This originated under the State law 
to be carried on in drainage districts. The contract is with the 
drainage district. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to tire the 
Chair or unduly extend this discussion, but the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green] clearly misunderstands the object of the 
proviso. This proviso is not necessary in order to carry on 
drainage work on a reclamation project. There is not a 
reclamation project under way on which drainage work is 
not done. The proviso is simply one requiring that before the 
money is spent on this particular project there shall be a dis- 
trict organized under the State law. The purpose is to more 
fully secure the Federal Government by not only having the 
obligation of the individual, but the obligation of the district 
as well. 


Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. I will. 
Mr. GOOD. Is it not true that when the reclamation law 


was before the House there was a strong fight made, a very 
bitter fight, to require interest on the payment, and that pro- 
vision was eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think such an effort was 
made. If the Chair will bear with me a moment to say what I 
might say later under the five-minute rule with regurd to this 
matter 5 

The House should remember thut all of the funds which flow 
into the reclamation fund are proceeds of the sales of public 
lands or repayments from projects. None of them is obtained 
by taxation. From the foundation of our Government we have 
treated the proceeds from the sales of the public lands as a 
fund separate, apart, and distinct from the funds received 
through methods of taxation. Way back in Jackson's time, as 
the gentleman from Illinois just reminded us—he is the only 
one of us here who remembers that far back—there was an 
accumulation of these funds in the Treasury, amounting to 
many millions of dollars. The fathers scarcely knew what to 
do with them, and they finally distributed them among the 
States; loaned them to the States. Most of the States frit- 
tered them away. None of the States has ever repaid a penny 
of those sums. A little later we took some of the proceeds of 
the public lands and applied them under the so-called Hatch 
and Morrill funds to the support of agricultural colleges and 
schools of mechanic arts. In 1902 we dedicated the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands to the construction of irrigation 
work in 17 Western States and Territories, to which Texas was 
afterwards added. In the laws drawn for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing those funds, the fund thus created, we provided for the 
payment of the money expended, and we followed the rule 
which has been always followed with regard to the proceeds 
from the sale of publie lands, treating them as a fund separate 
and apart, different and distinct from the funds secured from 
taxes, and no interest charges were laid. I think up to this 
good hour there has been no discussion, except at the time the 
law was passed, of the charging of interest on these projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] this question. He is very 
expert on matters of this kind and very familiar with them. 
The Chair would like to ask whether or not under existing law 
it is the practice of the Reclamation Service to require a reim- 
bursement on the part of the entryman for the amounts which 
are spent in drainage, as distinguished from the amounts which 
are expended for the irrigation projects proper? 

Mr. MONDELL. In the great majority of cases there is no 
distinction between the funds used for irrigation and drainage, 
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for, curious as it may appear to those not familiar with the 
processes of reclamation by irrigation, a complete and often- 
times expensive drainage system is required for almost every 
area permanently irrigated, and in some cases the drainage of 
the project involves an expenditure approximating that of put- 
ting the water on the land. There is a project in my State— 
the Shoshone—on which, I desire to say to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green], there is not a dollar now unpaid, where the 
cost of drainage was, as I recall it, or has been up to this time, 
almost as great as the original cost of putting the water on the 
land. 

In- other words, the natural underground drainage was found 
to be insufficient, and in order to carry the surplus water from 
the lands when they were irrigated it became necessary to lay 
tile drains at frequent intervals all over the project. Now, that 
expenditure has been carried on on that project for years, and 
it is part and parcel of the other work, and goes right in with 
the other charges. 

Mr. GOOD. On this very project it is proposed to build 149.5 
miles of drainage, and the estimated acreage protected by the 
drains built is 88,000 acres. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will bear with 
me a moment, the only purpose of the provision under discus- 
sion is this: I assume that a condition arose on the Boise proj- 
ect under which the authorities, the reclamation officials, felt 
that in the making of the very considerable expenditures that 
was necessary for irrigation drainage they would be better 
protected if, in addition to the individual obligation, there was 
the general obligation of a drainage district. Two years ago 
we made a provision of that kind with regard to an irrigation 
project in Texas. There the cost of drainage was mounting 
So high that the Reclamation Service said, For our protection, 

in order that there may be no question about the reimburse- 
ment, we desire to have written into the law a provision under 
which we shall not make our expenditures unless there is a 
municipal corporation which assumes jointly with the indi- 
vidual the obligation of repayment”; and this is such a pro- 
vision; a provision strengthening the Government's position by 
requiring an organization under the State law, which, together 
with the individual, becomes responsible for repayment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope my friend will not think that 
I am ignorant of thé nature of these projects. It has been my 
misfortune to own a part of one of these tracts, or at least to 
have an equity in it, which needed drainage as a part of the 
irrigation scheme. 

Mr. MONDELL. How did the gentleman get it without living 
on it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How did I get it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. How did the gentleman get a tract 
under the national irrigation law without living on it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It was not under the national irriga- 
tion law. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is not what I was referring to, 
nor was I speaking at this time of one of the tracts coming 
within the national scheme. I was speaking of my knowledge 
of irrigation projects. I have had tracts under the national 
irrigation scheme, although I have never perfected title under 
the law, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to prolong this 

discussion, but I simply want to add this, that so much is this 
drainage a part of the use of the land under the reclamation 
law that it is even necessary sometimes to save the Government 
security to go ahead and do the drainage work. I have no 
doubt that in the case which the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvett] mentioned it cost as much to drain the land, as it 
did to construct the irrigation works., In this particular project 
it is being urged that to save the security of the Government 
on account of expenses of reclamation work the drainage must 
go hand in hand with it and be carried out, and it is unques- 
tionably a part of the general reclamation work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks it is clear that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Green] changes the existing law, because the exist- 
ing law makes no requirement that the funds used on reclanra- 
tion projects shall be paid with interest. But the amendment 
of the gentleman from Iowa would nevertheless be in order as 


The gentleman could not comply with the 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


LIX—427 


amendment to this paragraph if the proviso itself were an 
amendment of existing law. 

The Chair has examined the reclamation act with as much 
care as is possible in the brief time the Chair has had to ex- 
amine it, and the Chair finds that one provision of the recla- 
mation act, or an amendment of the act, approved March 3, 
1915, reads as follows: 

No work shall be undertaken or expenditure made for any lands, for 
which the construction charge has been fixed by public notice, which 
work or expenditure shall, in the opinion of the retary of the In- 
terior, increase the construction cost above the construction charge so 
fixed; unless and until valid and binding agreement to repay the cost 
thereof shall have been entered into between the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the water-right applicants and entrymen affected by such 
increased cost, as provided by section 4 of the act of August 13, 1914, 
entitled “An act extending the period of payment under reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes, 

The Chair will state that the reclamation act contemplates 
not only the repayment of the amounts that are advanced from 
the reclamation fund, but also that agreements shall be made in 
advance for the repayment of the money, and the effect of the 
provision that is carried in the bill is really a restatement or 
reenactment of existing law, and that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa changes the law, whereas the proviso in 
the bill does not. The Chair thinks, therefore, that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa is not in order, and there- 
fore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

2 75 EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of Nebraska: Page 100, line 9 
after the word “thereof” insert Provided further, That no part ot 
the funds herein 8 shall be expended except in districts 
which provide for the repayment thereof with interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum.” 

Mr. GOOD. I make a point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evans] is clearly an 
affirmative requirement; that it requires affirmative action on 
the part of the Reclamation Service; that it changes existing 
law; and that it is subject to the point of order. The Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Belle Fourche project, South Dakota: For operation and maintenance, 
continuation of construction, and incidental operations, $120,000. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. GANDY. A parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GANDY. What paragraph does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have made a formal motion to strike out 
the last word in the last paragraph read. 

Mr. GANDY. Which one was that? 

Mr. SINNOTT, Line 11, page 102. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the Reclamation Service is 
one of the great activities of the Government. I think that 
the money invested in the reclamation of arid lands is one of 
the best investments the Government ever made. It has ex- 
pended something like $120,000,000 in the reclamation of the 
arid lands in the 16 Western States and Texas, and, according 
to the figures given for crop production in the year 1918, there 
was produced from that investment of something like $120,- 
000,000 about $90,000,000 in that one year. Certainly that is a 
good investment. 

The Reclamation Service is presided over by one of the most 
modest but ablest men in the United States, Director Davis, a 
great engineer, a man who is known all over the world for his 
ability along engineering lines. He was chosen by the Gov- 
ernment of China to go to that country to investigate some of 
their engineering problems, At a meager salary, probably one- 
fifth of what he could earn in private life, he is unselfishly giv- 
ing his great talents to the public service. The operations of 
Director Davis have resulted already in reclamation projects as 
monumental as the very Pyramids themselves. I think those, 
projects will possibly outlast the Pyramids, and they will cer- 
tainly be of far greater benefit to mankind. 

I say this to show you that I am heartily in favor of the 
Reclamation Service, of its director, and of its present force. 

But there is one criticism that I desire to make of the ex- 
penditures of the reclamation funds, and I think that the 
Committee on Appropriations should take upon itself the ini- 
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tiative to remove the reasons for the criticism that I am going 
to make. 

The reclamation act was passed June 17, 1902. It provided 
in substance that in each 10-year period there should be an 
equitable distribution of the reclamation fund among the States 
from which the fund comes. Now, the reclamation funds come 
from the sale of public lands in 16 reclamation States. 

In 1910 the then Director of the Reclamation Service, Mr. 
Newell, came to Congress and asked for a modification of sec- 
tion 9 of the reclamation act, which required in each 10-year 
period an equal distribution of the fund. He said that the 
service was embarrassed and hampered by the rigidity of the 
law, and he said if this law was repealed that the service 
itself would bring about an equal distribution of the fund 
within the various reclamation States. 

So, on June 25, 1910, before I came to Congress, section 9 
of the reclamation act requiring equal distribution of the fund 
in the various States was repealed. Now, until the passage of 
the act of August 13, 1914, the matter of the expenditures of 
the reclamation fund rested wholly in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. He could spend the fund wherever 
he saw fit, without any direction or control by Congress. He 
had carte blanche in the expenditure of the funds. 

August 13, 1914, an act was passed taking away from the 
Secretary of the Interior the right to make these expenditures 
as he saw fit, and that act provided that from and after July 
1, 1915, expenditures shall not be made for carrying out the 
purpose of the reclamation law except out of appropriations 
made annually by Congress therefor; that act also provided 
that the Secretary of the Interior should annually submit to 
Congress estimates of the money needed. 

So, since August 13, 1914, Congress has been a brake on 
the Secretary of the Interior. The Secretary of the Interior 
could not spend a cent unless he sent in his estimates to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House and they approved 
his desires and the matter was afterwards approved by Con- 


gress. 

So this matter rests with the Secretary of the Interior first 
and the Committee on Appropriations in the second place to 
restore the original intent of the reclamation act to make an 
equal distribution of reclamation funds among the reclamation 
States. 

I hope that the Committee on Appropriations and the chair- 
man will give particular heed to this matter and endeavor to 
restore the original purpose of the act, and that is an equal 
distribution of the fund as the original act contemplated and 
as the Secretary of the Interior said he would do when he and 
Director Newell asked to have the act modified by the repeal 
of section 9 in the year 1910. 

A good many of us in the House voted to take away the 
discretionary power of the Secretary of the Interior and lodge 
it in Congress and in the Committee on Appropriations, hop- 
ing that the committee and Congress would do something to 
bring about this equal distribution of the fund. 

Now, what is the result? The original act has been de- 
parted from. There has been the kind of discrimi- 
nation against some States and favoritism to other States. Let 
me give you some of the figures. I hope that in the future 
the committee and Congress will do something to rectify this 
discrimination. I have spoken about this matter several times 
since I came to Congress, because some of the Western States 
feel yery sore and indignant over this gross discrimination 
and favoritism in the expenditure of the reclamation fund. 

There is nothing personal in what I have to say, but I want 
to call the attention of Congress to the gross discrimination 
in the expenditure of this fund in the hope that there may be 
redress, in the hope that the committee itself will take the 
initiative and call the Secretary of the Interior to account and 
see that he does something toward returning to the original 
provisions of the act—to do what he said he would do when 
Congress removed the restrictions of the old section 9 requiring 
equal treatment to the different States. 

Now, Arizona put into the reclamation fund up to June 30 
last, in round numbers, $1,640,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I ask for five mintues more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Arizona put in the reclamation fund 


$1,640,000. There has been expended out of the reclamation 
fund in the State of Arizona $20,087,000. 

California has put into that fund $6,500,000, and has only 
received $4,000,000 from the fund. 

Colorado has put into the reclamation fund $8,600,000, in 
round numbers, and has received $11,500,000. 


Idaho has put in $6,000,000, and has received over $23,000,000 
from the reclamation fund. 

Kansas has put into the reclamation fund $1,000,000, and 
has received $407,000. 

Montana has put into the reclamation fund $13,200,000, and 
has received $15,500,000 from the fund. 

The State of Nevada has put into the reclamation fund the 
sum of $735,000 and has received from the reclamation fund 
over $7,000,000. The State of New Mexico has put into the 
reclamation fund $4,900,000 in round numbers, and has received 
$8,000,000. The State of North Dakota has put into the recla- 
mation fund $12,100,000, and has received $2,500,000.. The 
State of Oklahoma has paid into the reclamation fund $5,800,- 
000, and has received $132,000. The State of Oregon, my own 
State, has put into the reclamation fund $11,165,000, and there 
has been expended in the State of Oregon only $5,600,000. The 
State of South Dakota has put $7,400,000 into the fund, and has 
received $4,000,000. The State of Utah has put into the recla- 
mation fund $2,600,000, and there has been expended in that 
State $4,200,000. The State of Washington has put $7,100,000, 
and has received $14,500,000. The State of Wyoming has put 
in $5,897,000, and has received over $11,000,000. These figures 
are from the eighteenth annual report of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

I call this matter to the attention of the House and to the 
attention of the committee with the hope that in the future 
the committee will take upon itself the burden and initiative 
of calling this matter to the attention of the Secretary of the 
Interior. I have called it to his attention repeatedly; that is, 
to the former Secretary, getting very little results, and this 
gross discrimination against some States and gross favoritism 
of other States should no longer obtain. I hope Secretary 
Payne will read my remarks and correct this one abuse in the 
administration of the Reclamation Service. [Applause.] I 
hope the chairman of the committee will take up this matter 
the next time the estimates are presented to him. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Did the gentleman from Oregon refer to the State of Texas? 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Oregon will correct the figures that he read with respect to 
South Dakota. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Possibly I got on the wrong line, but I will 
give the correct figures in the RECORD. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not note that the gentleman referred 
to the State of Texas. . 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I should have referred to the State of 
Texas. The State of Texas has put into the reclamation fund 
nothing, and the State of Texas has received $3,964,654. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is not a single dam in the State 
of Texas. £ 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; they are not all in the State of Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I notice that we have not a 
quorum present. I do not care to make the point if we can 
have some assurance that on this marketing day we will rise 
pretty soon. This is Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, we ought to read several pages yet before 
we rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman should remember that we 
have to buy meat and bread and groceries for to-morrow. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope we may run for a little time yet. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman rise after this matter 
has been disposed of? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; we ought to read several pages yet. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will have compassion 
upon us. - 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, the item just read proposes to 
appropriate $120,000 for the operation and maintenance of the 
Bellefourche project, in South Dakota. Provision is not made* 
for further construction work, and with relation thereto I beg 
the indulgence of the House, 

The Bellefourche project is to-day one of the most successful 
of the Government projects. According to the report of the 
Reclamation Service, 97,889 acres will be irrigable when the 
project is completed, and water is now available for 82,592 acres. 
The first unit of the project was opened about 10 years ago, and 
other units have been opened as construction has progressed, 
Hundreds of farm homes dot the project, and several very ex- 
cellent towns are thriving thereon. It is interesting to note that 
of the construction charges accrued to June 30, 1919, approxi- 
mately 95 per cent was paid before that date, almost 90 per cent 
of the operation and maintenance charges had then been paid, 
as well as over 95 per cent of water-rental charges. The small 
delinquencies were practically wiped out by early fall, as soon 
as crops started to move. I merely recite these things that the 
House may know the Bellefourche project is on a substantial 
foundation. The obligation owing to the Government by the 


water users is amply secured and will be paid in full under the 
terms of the reclamation law. Land values there have risen 
rapidly, and sales of irrigated land at $150 or $200 an acre are 
not uncommon. Unusual circumstances in the early days of 
the operation of the project caused some delay in its develop- 
ment, but it is now on the high road to success, with but two 
obstacles in the way of making that success complete. Those 
obstacles are the lack of sufficient water supply for the John- 
son lateral and the failure of the Reclamation Service thus far 
to construct the Willow Creek lateral. 

The Johnson lateral was the first unit opened, and the water 
therefor is taken directly from the inlet canal between the 
Bellefourche River and the reservoir, There is abundant 
water in the reservoir for the needs of the project, but this one 
unit, which is relatively a small part of the project, having an 
area of about 3,700 acres, is dependent for water on the unregu- 
lated flow of the Bellefourche River. This was expected to be 
sufficient for the area involved, but time has demonstrated that 
it is not. According to my information, during 4 of the 10 years 
this unit has been in operation there has been such a shortage 
of water in the crop-growing season as to make the deficiency 
serious, indeed, to the water users in the lateral. 

That you may know just how serious is this lack of water, 
I recently requested Mr. James E. Stewart, of Bellefourche, 
S. Dak., a veteran of the recent war and a highly capable citi- 
zen who is not directly interested in any of the lands involved, 
to carefully investigate the acreage planted and yields there- 
from of the various kinds of crops on the Johnson lateral during 
the year 1919, and to estimate the loss, based on a careful con- 
sideration of the yields of this lateral and. of the yields on the 
project. I have received his report, as follows: 


Johnson lateral losses. 


Unknown 
42 bushels at 3 cents per pound= $13.42 per 


$3, 642. 24 
acre. 
Native hay FUUUCCUCCCCCCCCCCCCCTTTPVTCTGCCTTTTTCTTTCCCTCTTTTT—T—TTW 
A ton per acre at 818 per ton=$13.50 per 17,820.00 
acre. 
2 tons acre at $10 per ton £20 per acre. 9. 800. 00 
20 bushels per acre at 7 cents per pound 1,428.00 
15 bushels per acre at 3 cents per pound= 2,923.20 
325.20 per acre. 
33 bushels per acre at $ per bushel= 76, 088. 71 


$101.25 per acre. 
30 bushels per acre with feed value 3 cents 


d with average weight 40 
FCC 


4,392.00 


Average loss per acre, counting land on which no loss was 
figured, $32.06. 

Thus, you will see, gentlemen of the House, that the water 
users under the Johnson lateral last year alone suffered a loss 
of approximately 40 per cent of the estimated cost of providing 
storage for this lateral, which storage would also serve ad- 


joining lands. I further call your attention to the fact that if 
my friend Stewart had in preparing his estimates used the 
prices prevailing in the city of Washington’ for these various 
commodities the estimated loss would be far in excess of the 
figures submitted. 

I fully appreciate the situation as to the reclamation fund 
where the balance is now lower than it ever has been since the 
fund was established, but, Mr. Chairman, when one has applied 
for and received a water right from the Reclamation Service, 
which is a part of the Government of the United States, that 
person has a right to expect delivery of sufficient water for 
irrigation purposes. There is no excuse that can be offered 
that will ease the heartache of the man who sees his crops 
wither beneath the summer sun while irrigation ditches are dry 
because the water supply is not reliable. These farmers have 
no other income than the income of their irrigated farms, and 

- when crops fail, then must and does come privation not only 
to the head of the family but to the wife and children as well, 
und the development of the farm comes to a standstill. 

In the last analysis the Congress is the only recourse and 
we can not eyade our share of the responsibility for seeing that 
this Government keeps faith with those folks under the John- 
son lateral who never have been segregated from the Belle- 
fourche project and who are charged with their proportionate 
share of the cost of construction and the cost of operation and 
maintenance, as are the other water users of the project. They 
have a just and righteous cause, the good faith of the Goy- 
ernment is at stake, and the Congress ought to see to it that 
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that for which they have paid, are paying, and are willing to 
pay—a reliable supply of water—is provided. 

What then, Mr. Chairman, is the remedy for this unusual situa- 
tion, the like of which I fail to find in reading the reports of 
the Reclamation Service? Careful examination has been made 
of the drainage basin above to locate sites at which suitable 


storage might be built for the Johnson lateral lands. A num- 
ber of sites were found and studied, but to most of these there 
are serious objections on account of insufficient water supply 
or excessive cost. Apparently the most attractive site located 
is commonly known as the proposed Chicken Creek Reservoir, 
the construction of which has been estimated for by the Rec- 
lamation Service. The site is sufficient to provide storage 
both for this lateral and a near-by private development. 

By building a larger reservoir for the double proposition 
there could be accomplished an economy in the unit cost. The 
suggestion has, therefore, been made by the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and tentative arrangements outlined for a joinder of forces 
between that private development and the Government on 
behalf of the Bellefourche project. The report, however, was 
not completed in time to be included in the regular reclama- 
tion estimate. In the supplemental estimate for appropria- 
tions for the coming fiscal year there was included an item of 
$300,000 for the construction of this reservoir. The cost of 
this construction would be charged to the Bellefourche project 
and to the private development known as the Red Water Irriga- 
tion project, in proportion as the acreage benefited bears to 
the total cost. 

The situation with relation to estimates of the Reclamation 
Service is in itself unusual. Three estimates were submitted, 
The first one exhausts the reclamation fund as estimated for 
the year 1921. A second estimate was submitted which con- 
templated expenditures of $10,000,000 from the Treasury gen- 
eral fund. That estimate was not acted on by the committee. 
There is prospect under the oil-leasing bill of material additions 
to the reclamation fund, especially in view of the fact that 
many millions of dollars of the proceeds of oil sales in Wyoming 
and California have been impounded in banks awaiting such 
time as the Government might release the withdrawals and 
permit the funds to be dispersed. Very quickly the Government 
will receive its share of the money involved. That income is 
roughly estimated at $5,000,000, and on the assumption that 
this would become available for the fiscal year 1921 a supple- 
mental estimate was prepared, approved by the President, and 
submitted to Congress covering the more urgent needs for 
additional construction. ‘The item for the Chicken Creek Res- 
ervoir is included in that supplemental estimate, which has not_ 
been reported to the House, it being my understanding that the 
committee purposes to take up those estimates just as soon as 
money under the oil-leasing bill is actually in the reclamation 
fund. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will be kind enough to enlighten the House on 
this point, for as heretofore explained the water users under 
the Johnson lateral are in desperate need of a reliable water 
supply. Not alone are their interests involved, for we are as- 
sured that just as soon as water supply is provided for that 
lateral, construction of a sugar refinery at Bellefourche, S. 
Dak., by the Great Western Sugar Co. will be undertaken. 
Four hundred and ninety acres of sugar beets were involved in 
the loss last year, to say nothing of the acreage that might have 
been planted to beets if the water users had been assured of 
water for irrigation. 

Thus this unit in its present condition not only retards its 
own progress, but, so to speak, retards the progress of the whole 
community, especially on the matter of the erection of the 
sugar refinery, for the lands under this lateral are very essen- 
tial to the success of beet production on the Bellefourche 
project. For these water users who are helpless in the hands 
of the Reclamation Service and of Congress I plead for justice. 
I beg of you that provision be early made for proper storage, 
to the end that the good faith of the Government with these 
of its citizens may be maintained, that the water right which 
these folks have from the Government may not be meaningless, 
and that the full measure of success to which the project is 
entitled may come to it. 

There has also been estimated as supplemental construction 
an item of $180,000 for the construction of what is known as 
the Willow Creek unit of the Bellefourche project, compris- 
ing between seven and eight thousand acres of land. Nothing 
more is needed for this than the extension of the north canal 
a distance of approximately 20 miles. The area involved is 
excellent land, the largest feature of the construction being 
an inverted siphon across Willow Creek 6,200 feet in length 
and having a capacity of 130 cubic feet per second. This ex- 
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tension of the north canal, together with the small laterals and 
incidental construction ought to be provided for at the earliest 
possible date, fer water is available and these lands of right 
ought to be brought into that state of production contemplated 
for the lands under the project. Until the north eanal is 
extended the lands involved will not commence to pay their 
share of the cost of the project nor will they produce more 
than ordinary dry lands of that locality. 

The best interests of the Reclamation Service, the best in- 
terests of the water users there, and, in fact, the best interests 
of the Government itself demand that storage be provided for 
the Johnson lateral and the construction of the Willow Creek 
unit. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, E will say to the gentleman that 
the project in which the gentleman is interested is one of the 
big projects. It is a project that must have as soon as le 
some additional appropriations. The committee realized that, 
and the reason why the committee did not report approximately 
in the total of $5,000,000 additional was because the funds that 
were thought to be available coming in under the land leasing 
law were tied up. 

Money has been paid in under protest, and now there is a 
likelihood it may have to be paid back. Now, the gentleman 
can see the confusion that would haye arisen if we had appro- 
priated $5,000,000 more; then all of these projects would be 
cut down proportionately, or, if the director thought the money 
would come in, he might pay out money on one necessitating 
the curtailment in another, because this appropriation is not 
out of the General Treasury, but it is out of the fund. Now, as 
soon as that money is available, as soon as Congress knows the 
money is in the reclamation fund and is available for that recla- 
mation project, I believe it ought to be expended for the purposes 
that Congress intended it should be expended for, to aid in 
production of those parts of the country, but until it is released, 
and until it is a free balance, I think the gentleman can well see 
that we ought not to attempt to use something that we do not 
know whether it belongs to the Government of the United 
States or to some private individual. 

Mr. GANDY. Just one thing further. I shall not attempt—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GANDY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GANDY. I shall not attempt in any way to bind the 
chairman of the committee, but let me ask one further question, 
If this money should be available while Congress is in session, 
would the Committee on Appropriations, in the opinion of the 
chairman, be disposed then to consider the supplemental esti- 
mates without waiting until another sundry civil bill comes 
before that committee? 

Mr. GOOD. If that matter were brought to the attention of 
Cengress by the Secretary of the Interior by a deficiency esti- 
mate, with the statement that it was of sufficient importance 
for immediate action, I certainly, as chairman of the committee, 
would lay it before the subcommittee for the purpose of action. 
What the action would be, of course, I can not foretell. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point for the present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, Mr. Chairman, for a very good reason the gentle- 
man a while ago, in arguing the reclamation feature of this 
bill, made no reference to Texas, but for some reason, I do not 
know Why, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] egged 
him on to say that over $3,000,000 had been given to Texas 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows why. Because the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Soynorr] was making a statement 
in which he intended to include the whole field of reclamation 
development, but he had not mentioned Texas. I reminded him 
of his oversight. I will say to the gentleman from Texas, if he 
will allow me, I was one of those who helped Texas to become a 
beneficiary under the reclamation law. I visited the project 
down there several times. I was much in favor of that de- 
velopment, and I have not the slightest inclination to in any wise 
reflect upon the development in Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wyoming will admit 
that there is not a single acre of Government land in Texas, 
will he not? 


eh MONDELL. There is not; that is why they do not con- 
ute. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman will admit that the only 
reclamation feature in any way that affects Texas is the mere 
fact that water from the Elephant Butte Dam, in another State, 
flows down the Rio Grande and comes into Texas, by which 
Texas gets some little benefit under the act which he men- 
tioned, and I feel, as a Member from Texas, very thankful to 
him for what he did while on that committee in helping one 
of my predecessors, the Hon. W. R. Smith, in getting that 
reclamation amendment passed, but the only way in which 
Texas benefits by any reclamation act is the mere privilege of 
using some of this surplus water that comes from the Elephant 
Butte Dam down the Rio Grande in Texas, and the people 
using it pay for it. Is not that the fact? i 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the only way any community bene- 
fits, by getting the use of water through the use of Government 
money, with which to build the works necessary to apply it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but there is not a single dam or reser- 
voir in Texas built with Government money. And it is also a 
fact, I will remind the gentleman from Wyoming, that every 
man in Texas who enjoys any of this water pays the Govert- 
ment for it. 

Mr. MONDELL, Texas people will, I hope and trust, repay 
the charges under the reclamation law on the project in Texas, 
but so far they have not done so, for the construction charges 
have not been fixed. 

Mr. HARRELD. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
I would like to ask if it is not pretty generally agreed in 
Texas that Texas kind of borrowed that money from Okla- 
homa, anyway? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oklahoma has been trying to get down 
into Texas for years and years; some of these days I hope—— 

Mr. McARTHUR. Does not the gentleman from Texas think 
that his State was smarter than some of the rest of the States 
by reserving the public lands? 

Mr. BLANTON. Texas was a Republic within itself, and 
owned its own lands. She is more resourceful than most of the 
States, and she deserves everything she gets. 

Mr. PARRISH. I wish to say that I hope the prophecy of 
the gentleman from Texas will never be realized. We welcome 
the Oklahomans as citizens of our State, but we are fighting 
them in the courts, trying to keep them from taking any part 
of Texas from us. We are trying to make them stay on their 
own side of the river as a State. j 

Mr, BLANTON. I think that Texas can take care of them. 

Mr. HARRELD. I think it will be admitted that Texas 
got most of the Federal patronage that Oklahoma should have 
had under the Democratic administration of the last eight 
years, though I do not see why I should be interested in 
Democratic patronage. 

Mr. BLANTON. Texas may have gotten some patronage but 
not more than she deserved, and now Oklahoma has used up 
all my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Okan roject, W on: For o tio, = 
EAA at pne FC ni 

Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2 ations,” 
follow. 


nent pumping Distt until such action has been taken as may be satis- 
pews to Secretary of the Interior to relieve the lands ef the 
ogan 


Okanogan 
said Secretary to fully safeguard the interests of the United 
the funds invested in that project." 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. Chairman, since I have only five minutes 
at my disposal, I shall endeavor, without unnecessary detail, to 
state the salient facts upon which this amendment is based. 
The Okanogan irrigation project in the State of Washington 
comprises approximately 8,000 acres of land, practically all of 
which is in bearing apple orchards. The water for irrigating 
purposes heretofore has been supplied by a natural watershed 
adjacent to the land, from which the rain and melting snow 
and ice are collected and stored in a large reservoir. At the 
time the development of the project was undertaken by the 
Government it was ascertained by the Reclamation Service that 
between 20,000 and 25,000 acre-feet of water would be the 
maximum requirement for irrigation. All the records available 
at that time indicated that the natural watershed would supply 


tates for 


1920. 
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at least 35,000 acre-feet of water, so it will be seen the factor 
of safety based on the then available data was quite ample. 
Since then, however, due to climatic change, the removal of 
timber, unprecedented droughts for four successive years, and 
other causes, the volume of water supplied by the watershed is 
wholly inadequate to preserve the orchards. For example, it 
is estimated by competent experts that the supply for the cur- 
rent year will not exceed 5,000 acre-feet, or less than one- 
quarter of the necessary amount. The Reclamation Service, 
realizing the seriousness of the situation, caused a thorough 
special investigation to be made, and later reached the conclu- 
sion that the only salvation for the project is immediately to 
install a pumping system, so as to take from the Okanogan 
River the needed volume of water. The cost of this under- 
taking, as found by the Reclamation Service, will be approxi- 
mately $470,000. The land is of the very best, according to 
the official statement of the Director of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, and is conservatively valued by him at $750 per acre, 
or $6,000,000 in the aggregate. Already the Government has 
invested in the project considerably more than a million 
dollars, and the investment of the settlers is more than twice 
that amount. 

The value of the annual fruit crop when sufficient water is 
to be had is about $350 per acre, as shown by the records of 
the marketing agency. Because of the unprecedentedly small 
amount of water in the reservoir at this time, the crop for the 
coming season undoubtedly will be greatly reduced, and unless 
immediate steps are taken to supply the necessary water next 
season the trees will be seriously injured, if not altogether de- 
stroyed. In order to have the required amount of water next 
season the contemplated pumping system must be installed dur- 
ing this summer and fall. Obviously such work can not be done 
in the winter season. Appreciating this emergency, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on the 18th of March transmitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations through the usual official chan- 
nels a supplemental emergency estimate, approved by the Presi- 
dent, for $470,000 to cover the cost of installing a pumping plant. 
In this connection I may add that the aggregate assessment 
on the lands, including the pumping system, will be between 
$150 and $160 per acre, and Director Davis testified at the 
hearings that these lands easily will bear an assessment of 
$200 per acre, which is less than two-thirds of the value of the 
annual crop under conditions of normal water supply. The 
value of the crop for the year 1919 exceeded the entire cost of 
the project. After the passage of the oil and coal leasing bill 
the Reclamation Service submitted to the Committee on Appro- 
priations general supplemental estimates contemplating the ex- 
penditure of the moneys coming into the reclanfation revolving 
fund in consequence of that law. Inasmuch, however, as the 
amount to be covered info the reclamation fund from that 
source is at this time somewhat speculative and conjectural, the 
Committee on Appropriations, as I am advised by its distin- 
guished chairman, deemed it unwise to allocate or assign the 
fund until more definite information is available. With this 
policy I have not the slightest fault to find, but in applying 
the policy the committee failed to distinguish between the gen- 
eral supplemental estimates made in anticipation of the revenue 
to be derived from the leasing law and the special emergency 
estimate for the Okanogan project, which was in no sense 
intended by the Reclamation Service as a part of its enlarged 
1 in virtue of the leasing law, but which would have to 

provided for if the project is to be saved, even though that 
law had not been passed. This latter assertion is supported by 
the statement of Director Davis made to me personally and by 
the letter of the Acting Secretary of the Interior transmitting 
the estimate to the Committee on Appropriations. I am asking, 
therefore, by the amendment which I have offered that this 
error may be corrected in order that the Government may not 
lose its sole security for the repayment of approximately a 
million dollars, and that the settlers may not lose their entire 
investment of more than double that amount. Without an ade- 
quate water supply the land included in the project is prac- 
tically worthless. Of course, the committee will understand that 
the amendment does net call fer an appropriation from the 
Treasury, nor does it increase the amount of appropriations 
carried by the bill. 


there is sufficient money in the fund for that purpose, the entire 
amount to be secured by a first lien on the lands and to be 
repaid in full to the Government by the settlers, as provided in 
the general reclamation act of June 17, 1902, as amended. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this paragraph may be passed over for the present, with the 


It merely allocates or allots from the 
reclamation revolving fund to the Okanogan project for the | 
installation of a pumping plant the sum of $470,000, provided | 


5 of the point of order pending, to be returned to 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that this amendment be passed over temporarily, 
with the amendment and reservation of the point of order 
pending. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For reimbursement to the reclamation fund the proportionate ex- 
pense of operation and maintenance of the reservoirs oe furnishing 
stered water to the lands in Yakima Indian tion, Wash., in 
tale ie Bites go CO) tere te sence ot AET OE AURU ae 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $11,000. Ab 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

. Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment? 
A gentleman who is a member of the committee would like to 
make a statement. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to speak on this 
amendment that has been offered by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WEBSTER] as to the Okanogan project. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman had best wait until it comes up. 

Mr. FRENCH. I prefer to wait until it comes up. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
13870, the sundry civil appropriatien bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 3 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
s By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. SmrrawicK, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. WatsH, Mr. Kerrey of Michigan, Mr. Hapy, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. CONNALLY, and Mr. Srerre, for five days, on ac- 
count of official business, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the United States 
Botanic Garden is 100 years old to-day, and six years ago 
to-day we passed the Smith-Lever bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the Botanic Garden and on agri- 
cultural legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconp on the 
Botanic Garden and on agricultural legislation. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, what was done with the re- 
quest for five days’ leave of absence for the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wars]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request was granted, 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not see how in the world the House can 
get along for five days without the gentleman. What are they 
going to do without somebody over there to look after matters? 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know whether 
we will go ahead with this bill on Monday or take up the 
District legislation? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope that arrangements may be made by which 
this bill will be taken up on Monday. 

Mr. MONDELL. My understanding is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
sundry civil bill will be considered on Monday. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 13590. An act granting the consent of Congress to Sid 
Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River between the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, 
Okla.; and 

H. R. 13724. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 10, 1920, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a communication from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation to pay claims for damages 
by naval vessels adjusted by the Navy Department (H. Doe. 
No. 757) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. r 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the chairman of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, submitting a paragraph of legis- 
lation for inclusion in the sundry civil appropriation bill now 
pending (H. Doc. No. 758) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. ; 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation, required by the Super- 
vising Architect to cover operating supplies for public buildings 
during the remainder of the fiscal year 1920, together with para- 
graph of legislation (H. Doc. No. 759); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmit- 
ting copy of a communication from the Postmaster General, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations required 
by the Post Office Department for certain items payable 
from postal revenues, fiscal years 1920 and 1921 (H. Doc, No. 
700): to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11329) to provide for the 
sale by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of certain 
land in the District of Columbia acquired for a school site, and 
for other purposes, reported the saime without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 943), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, fvem the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8535) to provide for the redistribution of general 
taxes and special assessments due and payable on real estate 
in the District of Columbia, in cases of subdivision or sales of 
land therein, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 944), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 11841) to amend an act granting additional quarantine 
powers and imposing additional duties upon the Marine Hos- 
pital Service, approved February 15, 1893, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 945), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Railways and Canals, 
to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 201) authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the cost of transportation of coal by canals and 
other navigable waters within continental United States as 
compared with railway rates, together with recommendations, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 946), which said resolution and report were referred to the 

House Calendar. Í 
i Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on thè Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8692) authorizing 
the exchange of lands within the Montezuma National Forest 
in Colorado, reported the same without amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 947). which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2977) to amend section 8 of an act to provide 
for the sale of desert lands in certain States and Territories, 
approved March 3, 1877, as amended by an act to repeal 
timber-culture laws, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 
1891, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
hy a report (No. 951), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKINIRY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7333) for the relief of Emily J. 
Mullins, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 949), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 13994) to provide for an in- 
vestigation and report as to the advisability of exchange of lands 
in national forests, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAPES (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia); A bill (H. R. 13995) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to close certain streets, 
roads, or highways in the District of Columbia rendered useless 
or unnecessary by reason of the opening, extension, widening, 
or straightening of other streets, roads, or highways in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 13996) to prohibit the ex- 
portation of sugar from the United States and its possessions 
and directing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and 
report to the Congress certain information regarding sugar; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13997) to further amend an act 
entitled “An act te. regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, us amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13998) to fix second-class 
postage rates; to the Committee on the Post Office aud Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13999) to validate certain 
allotments of land made to indians on the Lac Courte Oreille 
Indian Reservation, in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 14000) to extend the provisions of the act 
of February S. 1887, as amended, to land purchased for Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 14001) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to make donation of two condemned German 
or Austrian cannons to the city of Saginaw, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 14002) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
or tank to the city of Chesuning, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14008) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
to the city of Ionia, Mich. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14004) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
to the city of Greenville, Mich.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14005) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
to the city of Owosso, Mich.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14006) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
to the city of Carson City, Mich.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14007) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
to the city of Ithaca, Mich.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14008) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
to the city of St. Johns, Mich.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14009) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to make donation of a condemned German or Austrian cannon 
to the city of St. Louis, Mich.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 14010) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Linglestown, Pa., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14011) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the borough of Berrysburg, Pa., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 14012) to provide for the 
retirement of officers in the Naval Reserve Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: Resolution’ (H. Res. 550) requesting 
the Department of Justice to investigate sugar hoarding in 
El Paso, Tex.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
854) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to Paul E. 
Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand Army of the Republic, Biooming- 
ton, Ind., tents, cots, mattresses, pillows, and blankets for use 
at the State encampment to be held at said city May 25, 26, 
and 27, 1920; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14013) granting an increase of 
pension to Stanley S. Stout; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 14014) granting an increase of 
pension to David W. Graves; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOPE: A bill (H. R. 14015) for the relief of 
F. McKenzie Davison; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 14016) granting a pension 
to John S. Dodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 14017) granting a pension to 
Catherine Moody; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 14018) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 14019) granting an 
increase of pension to Cornelius Linnehan; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3510. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of League 
of Women Voters, for Federal legislation on marriage and 
divorce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3511. Also (by request), petition of Congregational National 
Council, for constitutional amendment to give Congress power 
to enact uniform laws of marriage and divorce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

8512. Also (by request), petition of Brockton Post, No. 35, 
American Legion, favoring bonus plan for ex-soldiers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3513. Also (by request), petition of department commander, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New York, extend- 
ing thanks for the passage of the Fuller pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3514. Also (by request), petition of General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Des Moines, Iowa, opposing 
all legislation favoring the recognition of the so-called republic 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3515. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association of New York, favoring the same rank and pay 
for officers and men of the Const Guard as are enjoyed by the 
officers and men of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

3516. Also, petition of Italian Chamber of Commerce of 
Chicago, III., favoring the passage of the Kenyon bill, Senate 
bill 3315, and opposing House bills 61, 563, and 8572; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

8517. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Colson Cloth- 
ing Co. and sundry citizens of Mendota, protesting against tax 
on articles of clothing made from the hides of horses and cattle; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3518. Also, petition of F. W. Lennox, of Chicago, formerly 
major, United States Army, protesting against the exclusion of 
majors from the bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3519. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of board of 
aldermen, New York City, urging immediate legislation granting 
increased pay to postal employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

3520. Also petition of American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, urging increased pay to Coast Guard Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8521. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Michigan 
Community Council Commission in favor of legislation to pro- 
mote maternity and infant welfare; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


3522. Also petition of Martha Peters and 30 other members 
of the Federation of Women's Clubs of Oakland County, Mich, 
in favor of legislation to promete maternity and infant welfare; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3523. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of William L, Kwedar, 
Halthorpe and Cahn Coblenz Co., Baltimore, both in the State 
of Maryland, regarding soldiers’ bonus; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3524. Also, petition of L. Slesinger & Son, Baltimore, Md., re- 
garding McNary bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

3525. Also, petition of W. M. Dilsaver, John R. Sheridan, and 
A. H. Scanland, Liberty Lodge, all of Baltimore, Md., regarding 
House bill 12820; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3526. Also, petition of Maria Briscoe Croker, gold-star divi- 
sion, Baltimore, Md., regarding bringing home soldier dead; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8527. By Mr. MAHER: Petition of board of aldermen, city of 
New York, urging immediate legislation granting postal -em- 
ployees an increase in salary; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

3528. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Steamship Owners’ 
Association, New York City, favoring increased pay to employees 
of Coast Guard Service; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3529. Also, petition of board of aldermen, of New York City, 
urging immediate legislation for increased pay of postal em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3530, By Mr. SHREVE: Papers to accompany House bill 
13992, granting a pension to Mary A. Crate; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3531. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Maurice H. Powers, State 
secretary, Massachusetts State Letter Carriers’ Association, 
Joseph L. Donevan, Mattapan post office employees, and post 
office clerks, mailing division, south postal station of Boston, 
Mass., asking for immediate action on report of postal wage com- 
mission; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3532. Also, petition of Mary Greene and Ellen Flint, of St. 


l Paul, Minn., asking for report of Mason bill, House bill 3404, 


from committee ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3533. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Brockton Post No. 35, 
American Legion, Brockton, Mass., favoring a bonus for ex- 
service men and women ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 


Moxpay, May 10, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we come to ‘tthe duty of this day out of the 
day set apart by action of Congress to commemorate the mother- 
hood of this great land. We come with awakened memories of 
the precious days when heaven lay about us in our infancy, 
and of the continual care and toil and sacrifice that she gave 
us as she watched us develop to manhood, and the final bless- 
ing she gave us as she commiissioned us with a mother’s love 
to go into the world and stand for her honor, and her truth, 
and her God. We pray that we may erect in our lives monu- 
ments to the blessed mothers, and that by our high thinking 
and our clean living and our enthusiastic and united effort we 
may show ourselves worthy of this splendid heritage that we 
have received out of onr mothers’ love. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday, May 7, 1920, when, on 
request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SPENCER. If there is no objection, I ask tc have 
printed in the Recorp a petition relative to Senate bill 4267, 
eoncerning a commission. to examine and report on the racial 
question. As time may afford in the future, I shall have some- 
thing to say upon that bill. I ask that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 2a United 

America in © 


States 

ongress assembled, Sh and — ee of 

(S. 4267) creating a commission quer 

We, the und ed citizens, oe that the best Interests of our 
country demand onious cooperation between of “its 
citizens, and that peace and prope can bless ou sane or with sub- 
stantial and lasting effects on es is a perfect understandin: E 
and harmonious action between” ell classes of citizens, and when a! 
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believing 
ELDEN P, 
question 
if authorized. by law; is calculated to quiet the unrest now prevalen 


work together in unison for the common good of all; an 
that the provisions of bill S. 4267, introduced by . Hon. 
Spencer, of Missouri, creating a commission on the racial 


throughout the country among a large class of our citizens, and to 
restore confidence and friendly feelings in the disturbed sections of 
the United States, and to bring about a more harmonious relation be- 
tween white and colored Americans; and, believing that it is due 
the people of the entire country that steps be taken by national author- 
ity to handle the racial question as it would any other disturbing ele- 
ment in the body politic, do pray for the passage of the bill (3. 4267) 
creating a commission on the racial question. 
JESSE LAWSON, 
President Prelinghuysen University and 
President National Sociological Society. 
` (And others). 


Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of the Student Council of 
McPherson College, of McPherson, Kans., remonstrating against 
universal military training and praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for physical education, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Kans., praying for the independence of Ireland, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the sunday school of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Manhattan, Kans., remon- 
strating against the use by the liquor interests of territory in 
China under the control of the United States Government for 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, which was 
referred-to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the establishment of a trans-Pacific 
news service, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 

Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4332) to exchange 
the present Federal building and site at Gastonia, N. C., for a 
new site and building, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 581) thereon. 
IIe also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13576) authorizing. the Secretary of War to turn 
oyer to the Postmaster General, without charge therefor, a cer- 
tain building, or buildings, now located at Watertown, N. X., 
reported it without amendment. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am directed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tious to report back to the Senate favorably with an amend- 
ment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 191) to create a joint 
committee on the reorganization of the administrative branch 
of the Government, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. I desire to make just a brief statement as to 
the object of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I should like to hear it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a joint committee is created, to be known as 
the joint committee on reorganization, which shall consist of three 
Members of the Senate, to be appoint by the President thereof, and 
three Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker thereof, Vacancies occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner as the original appointments. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the joint committee on reorganiza- 
tion to make a survey of the administrative services of the Government 
for the purpose of securing all pertinent facts concerning their powers 
and duties, their distribution among the several executive departments, 
and their overlapping and duplication of authority; also to determine 
what redistribution of activities should be made among the several serv- 
ices, with a view to the proper correlation of the same, and what de- 
partmental regrouping of services should be made, so that each execu- 
tive department shall embrace only services, having close working 
relation with each other and ministering directly to the primary pur- 
pose for which the same are maintained and operated, to the end 
that there shall be achieved the largest possible measure of efficiency 
and economy in the conduct of Government business. 

Sec. 8. That the committee shall from time to time report to both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives the results of its inquiries, 
together with its recommendations, and shall prepare and submit bills 
or resolutions having for their papos the coordination of Govern- 
ment functions and their most efficient and economical conduct. The 
committee is authorized to employ such assistance as it may require, 
at such compensation as the committee may determine to be just and 
reasonable, and to make such reasonable expenditures as may be neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of its work, such expenditures to be paid 
in equal parts from the contingent funds of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, as from time to time may be duly authorized by 
resolutions of those bodies, 

Sec. 4. That the officers and employees of all administrative services 
of the Government shall furnish to the committee such information 
regarding powers, duties, activities, organization, and methods of 
business as the committee may from time to time require, and the com- 
mittee or 1 of its employees, when duly authorized by the com- 
mittee, shall have access to and the right to examine any books, docu- 
ments, papers, or records of any administrative service for the pur- 
pose of securing the information needed by the committee in the prose- 
cution of its work. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution? : x 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the time I introduced the 
joint resolution I made a short statement to the representative 
of the New York Sun outlining its provisions. Perhaps it would 
be well for me at this time simply to repeat a part of that 
statement. 

“The resolution provides that the committee shall ‘make a 
survey of the administrative services of the Government for 
the purpose of securing all pertinent facts concerning their 
powers and duties, their distribution among the several execu- 
tive departments, and their overlapping and duplication of 
authority.’ The committee would also ‘determine what re- 
distribution of activities should be made among the several 
services, with a view to the proper correlation of the same, and 
what departmental regrouping of services should be made so 
that each executive department shall embrace only services 
having close working relations with each other to the end that 
there shall be achieved the largest possible measure of efficiency 
and economy in the conduct of Government business.“ 

“The administrative branches of the Government have under- 
gone no fundamental change since the organization was devised 
by Alexander Hamilton. 

No other government in the world could have gone on as 
ours has done and paid the bills involved in our wasteful 
methods of administration. We have been able to do it because 
this country has had resources and wealth unparalleled. But 
the war has brought us at Jast to realize that these will not 
last always, and that we must begin to adopt efficient adminis- 
trative methods. 

“We need a complete survey of the whole situation de novo 
by a committee of men willing to recognize that it is a task of 
day and night for a year, and very likely two years. There 
must be no politics in it, but merely a determination to get 
results. In my resolution I have not even suggested that the 
commission shall include representatives of both political par- 
ties, because I have wanted to leave the matter wide open for 
opportunity to appoint the men best equipped to do the work, 
regardless of party, and I would rather see the right men un- 
dertake it, even if they were all Democrats or all Republicans, 
than to see it intrusted to anybody else. 

“There is endless duplication of work among different de- 
partments, and even in the same department. Can anybody. 
give a possible reason why the Department of the Interior 
should be running an insane asylum, or why there should be 
27 engineering organizations under our Government, or why 
the Government's efforts to encourage foreign commerce should 
be divided among the activities of four or five departments, 
perhaps more? It is the same through all the Government func- 
tions, and now when the burden of carrying our enormous debt 
is weighing on the people we can no longer neglect to give it 
consideration.” 

I think that succinctly states the object of the joint resolu- 
tion. I recognize that it will take at least two years to make 
this report if the examination is made as it ought to be made, 
and there is no one who knows the least thing about the work- 
ings of our Government who will not immediately recognize that 
this work ought to be undertaken. 

I therefore hope that the joint resolution will be put on its 
passage. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I considered the pending 
joint resolution when it was before the committee and before 
it was reported to the Senate. I wish to say that I approve of 
the measure. I do not understand that it is introduced by way 
of criticism of anything which has taken place recently or in 
the distant past. The conflict of authority between the various 
bureaus of the Government and the duplication of work has not 
been deliberately done, but it has grown up through a period of 
years. That there is a vast duplication of work in the Govern- 
ment, that there is lost motion and lack of economy, can not be 
questioned, and I think an effort ought to be made to avoid dupli- 
eation and to work toward greater economy in the Government. 

Therefore, I fayor the pending joint resolution, I think it 
will be a very difficult task for any committee to work out. It 
is a task that will meet with a great deal of conflict when the 
report is made. It does not commit Congress to any line of 


action, but merely expects to bring information for its future 
guidance. 

I think it will cost a small amount of money, but the money 
will be well expended if after the committee is appointed it can 
bring to the two Houses of Congress information that will be 
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a guide to the future reorganization of the departments along 
economic lines. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The READING CLERK, On page 2, line 19, after the word“ con- 
duct,” insert the words “and the final report of said committee 
shall be submitted not later than the second Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1922.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DONATION OF GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC POST BUILDING IN 
BEDFORD, IOWA. 


Mr. FERNALD, From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 9944) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept on behalf of the United States the donation by Sedgwick 
Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial hall 
property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal building 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to say a word about 
the bill; it is such a wonderful bill and so unusual, in that it 
is asking for the opportunity to give something to the Govern- 
ment in these days when nearly everyone is trying to get some- 
thing out of the Public Treasury. 

This building at Bedford was built out of the pockets of the 
old soldiers of the Civil War. They have had a post there in 
days gone by of from 300 to 500 members. It has gone down 
now to about 25 members. This memorial hall which they con- 
structed will make a good post-office building and save rent for 
the post office. These old soldiers desire to have it turned over 
to the Government as a contribution from them, which illus- 
trates, I think, that the men who were willing to save the coun- 
try then will have to save it in the days to come. It is such 
an unusual bill that I hope it will be passed by unanimous 
consent, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to accept on behalf of the United 
States the donation by Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of its memorial hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, 
Iowa, for Federal Danding pepene, being the east 29 feet of lot 8, 
block 11, original town o ord, at the southwest corner of Main 
and Water Streets, together with the two-story and basement 8 
29 by 81 feet, outside measurement, now situated thereon; that sa d 
3 shall be used and operated as are other public buildings, and 

hat the annual appropriations for the general maintenance of public 


rtment shall be con- 
said property as for 


Is there objection to the present 


pcan under the control of the Treasury De 
strued to be available for use in connection wit 
other buildings under said department. 

That the Secretary of the jury is authorized to permit said post 
and the Sedgwick st Women’s Relief Corps, No. 82, to continue to 
occupy the second floor of said building until such time as said 
dissolves; such ecg gress § to be without charge for rent, water, heat, 
or light, which are to be included in such free use. N 

And that a suitable bronze tablet commemorative of this gift shall 
be furnished and placed on the exterior of said building at the expense 
of the United States, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Passed with thanks, 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 4855) to provide for the acquisition of a site and the 
erection of a United States hospital in the State of Colorado; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4356) granting an increase of pension to Phoebe A. 
Rawles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 4857) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies for 
discharged soldiers, sailors, marines, Army and Navy nurses 
(male and female), and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4358) to provide allowances for mothers with chil- 
dren under 16 years of age dependent upon them for support in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District. of 
Columbia. 
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By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 4359) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Princeton, in the State of West 
Virginia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 4360) granting a pension to Abraham Stewart; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the 
promotion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, 
to repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dis- 
position, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

VALUE OF COTTON CONTRACTS, 


Mr, GAY. Mr. President, recently an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, known as the Comer amendment, 
was adopted by the Senate, and the question is now in confer- 
ence between the two Houses. I have had several letters on 
this subject of late, and I desire to submit one from the presi- 
dent of the Marine Bank & Trust Co., of New Orleans. I will 
read it: 

MARINE Bank & Trust CO., 
New Orleans, April 30, 1920. 
Hon, Evwarp J. Gay, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Last week when I had the pleasure of travel- 
ing as far as Gulfport with you, you will recall that we dis- 
cussed the Comer amendment, and I promised to send you some 
accurate information as to the possible workings of that amend- 
ment, if it became a law. I now hand you a memorandum 
which was given to me by one of the best-posted cotton men 
here, which I trust will be of use to you. 

While I do not claim to be an expert on cotton matters, I do 
think that I know something about the markets of the world, 
as Iam watching them all the time, and it is my conviction that 
further interference on the part of Congress in the matter of 
future delivery contracts will not be beneficial to the farmer, 
unless the last legislation which was passed, restricting deliv- 
eries, should be repealed, which I think would be probably a 
good thing. The freer the market, the better the price. 

With kind regards. 

Very truly, yours, 

This is the statement: 

The Comer amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill is an 
ill-considered legislative proposal which would have a far-reaching 
injurious effect upon the entire cotton trade, from the producer to the 
ultimate consumer or user of the manufactured cotton products, 

Serious economic legislation of this character should be given full 
and careful consideration and should not be railroaded through at the 
behest of political or private interests. 

If the proponents of the Comer amendment were willing to have the 
light of intelligent reason and experience, or of intelligent understand- 
ing of their own interest, thrown upon the subject matter, they would 
not seek to have it jammed through as a rider on an important appro- . 
priation measure, 

Mr. President, I want to say, in commenting, that I hold this 
matter is of too great importance to be railroaded through 
Congress as a rider upon any bill, and that as it is a subject 
affecting the cotton industry of this country it should be given 
hearings before the proper committees and legislation framed 
after everyone has had an opportunity to express his’ views. 
My interest is for the producer, the cotton farmer. Attaching 
this as a rider to an important bill—a bill which the coun- 
try desires to haye enacted into law, and one that can not 
now be agreed upon because of this amendment—I hope the 
conferees will recommend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, so that we shall have an opportunity to finally 
pass the Agricultural appropriation bill, and that it may be- 
come a law. 


The present future contract, which is the product of Federal legis- 
lation and which has the re bette of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, limits the deliverable grades to those between middling 
fair at the top and low middling white at the bottom. 
deliverable under this contract is absolutely spinnable, although most 
of the spinners prefer to use . 70 from middling and above. 

The Comer amendment provi that the buyer in the future contract 
shall have the right to demand that one-half of the delivery shall be 
middling and above and that the other half may, at the option of the 
seller, be of any grade or grades from apo | fair to low middling 
white. The obvious purpose of this amendment is to insure the spinner 
who prefers to use middling and better grades that he can, by the 
purchase of a future contract on the rings of the exchanges, procure 
the delivery of 50 per cent of the grades that he prefers. 

This mischieyous and interested meddling with the complex ma- 
chinery of the cotton trade would be harmful to the cotton producer, 
spinner, and merchant, and to the users of cotton goods for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

e paramount value of the future contract is its “ hedge“ or pro- 
tective value. It was never intended that such contract should take 


L. M. Poor, President. 
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the place of specifie grade and staple contracts between the spinner 
and the merchant, and it can never become such substitute. 

The future contract is used by the cotton trade as a policy of in- 
surance against price fluctuations. The spinner desiring to contract 
ahead for his manufactured product and not haying the stock in hand 
and probably not procurable exoept out of the crop not yet made or 
eyen planted, may so contract with impunity if he can go into the 
future market and protect himself against loss by the purchase of a 
hedge. When the actual supplies are needed he goes into the spot 
market and purchases the particular grade and staple required for 
his mill, and he thereupon closes out his protective contract or, in 
other words, cancels his price insurance policy. 

The producer, satisfied with the prices prevailing in the future 
contract market, may sell nst his crop, yet to be made and thus 

rotect himself against declines in price. hen his cotton Is ready 
‘or market he sells the same on the basis of the grade and staple of 
the same, and thereupon closes out his hedge or, in other words, 
cancels his policy of price insurance. 

The cotton merchant, or middleman between the producer and spin- 
ner, may contract with this spinner for specific grades and staples 
which he has not 2828 in hand, or he may buy the producer's 
crop, for which he has no present orders, provided that he can in the 
first case buy a future hedge, or, in the second place, sell the same, 
thereby insuring himself against price fluctuations. When he executes 
his spot contracts he sells or buys his hedges or, in other words, can- 
cels his price insurance policy. 

If either the spinner or merchant elects to take actual delivery on 
the future contracts when the same mature, they can use such grades 
and staples as may be under their needs or contracts usable, and the 
residue may be delivered on future contracts sold against the same. 

This, in a general way, is the function of the future contract market 
to the non lative cotton trade. It gives the producer a broader 
market for his product, thereby enabling him to secure a better price, 
and it reduces the hazard to the manufacturer, thereby enabling him, 
if he chooses so to do, to reduce the price of the manufactured 
product to the ultimate consumer. 


Mr. President, let me say that the question of this cotton con- 
tract has been considered by Congress for years and that the Gov- 
ernment, through the Department of Agriculture, have formu- 
lated regulations which are printed in pamphlet form and which 
now govern the trading in cotton. The regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, under section 5 of the United States cotton- 
futures act, as amended March 4, 1899, have been given the 
best thought.and should not be changed by any hasty legislation. 


But who supply these future contracts? Who are the underwriters 
of this price insurance who issue the policies which protect the great 
nonspeculative cotton trade in its forward business and commitments? 
Primarily the lative element assumes this underwriting risk. 
The price optimist offers to buy and the price pessimist offers to sell. 
Thus the nonspeculative trade procures its insurance, 

In order that there may be both buyers and sellers it is necessar, 
that the terms of the future contract must be fair to both and that It 
shall contain no pitfalls for either. If the terms of the contract undul 
favor the seller, then the buyers will be frightened off, or if the sal 
terms are unduly in the buyer's favor, then the sellers will be frightened 
5 Nai 8 case the future- contract market would be impaired, if not 

estroyed. 

The Comer amendment makes the terms of the future contract too 
strong; |. e., it imposes an in risk on the seller. The contract 
is narrow enough as it now stands. If the seller finds that he would be 
required, to deliver cotton which he might not be able to obtain, he 
simply would not commit himself. The result would be that the 
future contract would be a skyrocketing speculative affair with no 
trade utility, and the future market as a trade agency would be im- 
paired or destroyed. It is a as if legislatlon was enacted which 
made the risk too great he fire insurance underwriters. On 
pensr the insured would be efited, but as a matter of fact he would 

destro, because the underwriters would not assume the risk, 

The effect of the Comer amendment would be, therefore, if adopted, 
fundamental and far-reaching. It would throw a monkey wrench 
into the trade machinery by which cotton is financed, marketed, and 
distributed. It would result disastrously to the producer by depriv- 
ing him and the ere of his product of the hedge insurance pro- 
tection, thus restricting his market, and it would result in benefit to 
no one e t possibly the spinner, who, having driven ont all com- 
petitors, could dictate the price of cotton. 

Curiously enough the particular ei daa which the spinners (of 
whom Senator COMER, the 5 aiaee n Alabama, is ard always 
has been representative) expect to obtain from the said Comer amend- 
ment would prove to be a particular disadvantage. 

In cases where the spinner has used the future contract bought at 
the rings of the exchanges as the medium of actual delivery, he has 
taken such grades as met with the particular requirements of his mill 
and has dis: of the balance by selling future contracts against 
the same and retendering on said contracts. Said spinners now think 
that under the Comer amendment ey: could, by demanding actual 
delivery, procure at least 50 per cent of the grades which they prefer. 
Now, sup under the Comer amendment the spinner took — 7 1.000 
bales on future contract, of which 50 per cent was middling and above, 
the grades which he preferred, and 50 per cent was low middling, which 
he did not desire to use. If he sold a future contract against the 
residue, he would have to go out into the market and buy per cent 
of middling and above in order to be in a oars to comply with the 
terms of the Comer amendment. He wo therefore be just where 
he started from, and if the better des happened to be searce he 
would probably set up a great how! that he was being squeezed by 
Senator Comer’s contract and that the future contract itself was a 


devilish piece of machinery designed for the purpose of robbing hini 
of a modicum of the 200 per cent profit to which he has in 5 —— 
years accustomed. 


Mr. President, I have a letter from the commissioner of agri- 
culture of Louisiana, protesting against this proposed legisla- 
tion, and also letters and telegrams from several other parties 
representing agricultural associations, protesting against the 
Comer amendment, which I ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


ASSOCIATION STaATH FARMERS’ UNION, 
PRESIDENTS OF FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS, New ORLEANS, LA., 
Weatherford, Okla., April 28, 1920. 
Senator et J. Gay, 


Vashington, D, 0. 


Dear Senator: The more our people find out about the Comer 
amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill the more they oppose 
it, for it will sure knock the farmer out on low-grade cotton, and it 
is not the farmers’ fault that wind and rains turn cotton from good 
grades to low grades. We want the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
but_we don’t want the Comer rider, and we ask you and the Members 
of Congress to take off that Comer rider and let a separate bill be filed 
and let a full hearing be granted before it becomes a law. It strikes 
me this would be the fair way to do this, to give everybody a chance 
to be heard. 

Yours, very truly, Jown A. Simpson, President. 


— 


AMERICAN FARM PUERA eee 9 
ashington, D. C. 
Hon. R. J. Gay, N 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: The amendment offered by Senator Comer to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill enters so vitally into the business life 
of the Nation and is so far-reaching in its effect that, lu my Judgment, 
it would be only fair that the great interests involved should have 
ample time and opportunity to thoroughly study and discuss with the 
interested parties and the Members of Congress this matter in the 
fullest way. Therefore I believe that Senator Comer’s amendment 
should not be adopted as an amendment, but that, if he desires, it be 
offered as a bill and take the regular course and not be attached to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which it is desirable should be passed 
at an early day. I am, 

Sincerely, yours, Gray SILVER, 
Washington Representatire 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 


NATIONAL GRANGE, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1920. 
Hon. Enwarp J. GAY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: It has come to our knowledge that there is a 
wide difference of opinion ameng the cotton growers as to the Comer 
amendment to the 3 1 bill, and because of the 

t importance of the matter I believe it should have a full and fair 
earing before being enacted into law. 

I ape hea trust the bill will be reported without the Comer amend- 
ment, 

T. C. ArKRsox, 
Washington Representative. 


Baron Rover, LA., March 36, 1920. 
Hon. E. J. Gay, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We think Comer amendment is detrimental to cotton growers. You 
and RaAxNsDELL please confer with Senator Smrru of South Carolina at 


once. 
Harry D. Wrisox, 
Commissioner. 


— 


Very truly, yours, 


Maxx, La., March 28, 1920, 
heroes J. Gay, 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Kill the Comer rider to the Agriculture 3 bill. as it out- 

laws the majority of the cotton raised by farmers and destroys price 
insurance. d f 

I. N. MOCOLLISTER, 

Farmers’ Un 


President Lo Union. 


GONZALES, LA., March 30, 1920. 
Senator Epwanrp J. Gar, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The rider to the Agriculture appropriation bill by Comer, if per- 
mitted to become law, would so restrict the contract as to be a vital 
blow to its usefulness to the producers, sellers, and buyers of American 
cotton. Briefly, the Comer rider is in the interest of the cotton spin- 
ner and opposed to the cotton producers, and if incorporated as the 
law would mean a death blow to the cotton producers. I hope you 
will do all in your power to eliminate this Comer rider entirely. he 
passage of the Comer rider would place the American farmer at the 
mercy of the American spinners and foreign manufacturers, as they 
would control the price of American cotton. 

H. ARTHUR MORGAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer Association State Farmers’ Union Presidents. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on May 6 last a 
resolution was introduced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] contemplating an inquiry by the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections as to contributions to the campaigns of 
candidates for nomination for President of the United States. 
That resolution was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The Washington Post this morning contains an 
article entitled “ Big G. O. P. War Chest,” which is written by 
Mr. George Rothwell Brown, one of the staff of the Post, from 
which I read as follows: 


Encouraging reports to Republicans have become available with re- 
spect to cam finances. The cam o hg: 84800 will reach a 
most interes figure, and if it shou ch the $10,000,000 mark it 
would not be surprising. * + ‘+ 
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The collection agency of the Republican Party has been organized 


with thoroughness. 

It covers every State and every county. Every State has been as- 
sessed its quota of money. In some States, if not all, the apportion- 
ment has been based on the Liberty loan subscriptions, and some of 
the Western States have already gone over the top. 

* . — * * . a 


The ways and means committee is com 
men T. Coleman du Pont, the Delaware millionaire; James M. McGraw, 
the millionaire oil and lumber man, of Oklahoma; and CAMPBELL 
Sctemr, of Virginia; and, in addition, William Boyce Thompson, the 
New York millionaire; William Cooper Procter, the Cincinnati mil- 
lionaire ; and former Senator John W. Weeks, of Boston. 

* . $ * * 0 * 


Only the most credulous, I judge, will cling to the theory that sub. 
scriptions to the Republican campaign fund are to be limited to $1,000 
each, which bas been officially advanced, but which is shot full of 
holes in private conversations. In fact, the crusade spirit is unmis- 
takably abroad in the country, and the people are showing unusual 
willingness to contribute to the fund. I am told that those who for- 
merly gave $50 and $100 in presidential years have been “ coming 
across with donations of $500 and $1,000. 

1 respectfully call the attention of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THosras] to the circumstance that Mr. T. Coleman du Pont 
is the chairman of this finance committee, which it is expected 
will raise a fund of $10,000,000 for the purpose of electing a 
tepublican President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I trust the Senator from Montana will also 
càll the attention of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] to 
this remarkable piece of news. If the Senator from Montana 
will permit me for a moment, I may say that this is a situa- 
tion which I anticipated when I prepared and introduced a 
pending amendment to the antidumping bill, intending to impose 
an income tax of 50 per cent upon all such contributions in ex- 
cess of $1,000. If the Senate will only enact that provision into 
law, possibly, upon the principle that nothing is wholly bad, 
we may be able to get a very respectable revenue for the Gov- 
ernment through the process. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask that the article in the 
Post to which I have referred be submitted to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections for consideration in connection with 
the resolution to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is inconceivable to me that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] or any other Senator 
should think there is any truth in the newspaper report from 
which the Senator from Montana has read. It is written by Mr. 
Brown; it is sensational in character; and no one thinks that 
there are going to be $10,000,000 collected for the next Repub- 
lican campaign. I do not believe that even the Democratic Party 
can collect that amount of money for the coming campaign, with 
all the power that they have for enforcing contributions, which, 
no doubt, they will undeftake to exercise. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to say 
that in view of some developments of the immediate past if the 
Democratic Party is able to raise a million dollars I shall be 
very much surprised: but let me say to the Senator, with regard 
to this article, that it appears in a Republican paper 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it is not a Republican paper. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; it is. It does not call itself Tte- 
publican, but it does not have to do so, for anybody who reads 
it knows what Its polities is. It identifies certain millionaires in 
the United States who are prominent in the Republican Party, one 
of whom has been managing the candidacy of a very prominent 
and conspicuous candidate, and another of whom is a delegate 
at large from the great State of New York to the Republican 
national convention. 

I hope this report is not true. Ten million dollars, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in these days does not appeal to Senators of the expe- 
rience of my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and myself as very 
large; it is chicken feed” in these days, and compared to the 
extravagance of the country, as evidenced by the expenditure of 
a hundred million dollars a month in New York for candy, as 
announced by the New York Times yesterday, it is, after all, 
not surprising. I may be overcredulous, but I am inclined to 
think that there is something behind it. At least, I hope the 
Senator from Idaho will direct the energies of his investigation 
toward that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think at the same time the attention of the 
Senator from Idaho ought to be called to the fact that there 
are several millionaires in the United States who are very 
active at present directing the campaign of Democratic aspirants 
for the presidential nominaticn. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true 

Mr. SMOOT. And I wish to say to the Senator from Colorado 


that, as between the millionaires mentioned in the article to 
which reference has been made and the millionaires of New 
York having the campaign of Mr. McAdoo in hand, give me the 
millionaires of New York for money-raising ability, because I 


sed of National Committee- 


think that Mr. Barney Baruch and Mr. Chadbourne can raise 
$10 where any one of the men mentioned in the newspaper 
article can raise $1. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be so; I am not so familiar with 
millionaires as is my friend from Utah; but this matter should 
not be set aside by merely having the pot call the kettle black. 
If contributions are being made in these enormous amounts, I 
do not care whether they are made for Democratic candidates 
or for Republican candidates, it is wrong, and we should impose 
an income tax upon the men who spend these prodigal sums 
or corrupting the conscience and the political virtue of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, the Senator makes a statement, of course, 
that-anyone, perhaps, can agree to, that it is wrong to raise 
$10,000,000 for any campaign. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator says “anyone perhaps can 
agree“ to it. Does not the Senator agree to it without the 
perhaps“? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; but I did not want to speak for 
everybody, and that is why I used the word “ perhaps.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because there are people in the United States 
who may not think it is wrong, and I do not want to say for 
them that it is positively wrong. Personally I think it is, and 
I do not believe that it will be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any such idea, and it seems to me 
almost a waste of time to call attention to this question based 
upon a newspaper report. I have not any doubt that both 
parties will use a great deal of money in the campaign 

Mr. THOMAS. More than they should. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I wish to say now that as between the two 
parties I know the Democratie Party is in a better position to 
request, if not to demand, contributions than is the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. What the Senator from Utah says may be 
so; I do not intend to pass upon it; I do not know; but I shall 
not defend my party upon the theory that, because the mil- 
lionaires of the other party propose to do these things, there- 
fore we should do them. I think such action should be pro- 
hibited and punished, and when a Democrat violates the prin- 
ciple he is equally guilty with a Republican who violates it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not offering any excuse whatever for the 
rumor that the Republican Party was going to collect $10,000,000 
for the coming fall campaign. I simply rose to say that I do 
not believe there is a word of truth in the article read, and I 
think it is perfect nonsense to call attention of the Senate to an 
article written by Mr. Brown in which he gives an expression 
of opinion concerning a matter that he does not know anything 
about. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it is perfectly apparent 
to anyone who has obseryed political conditions for the last 
six months that there is a very powerful organization in both 
parties which has come to the conclusion that the really domi- 
nating and controlling principle in American politics is that of 
money. There is nothing to be gained by either party under- 
taking to cover up the fact that there is a powerful element in 
both parties who believe in that proposition. Whether or not 
they constitute a majority in either party I do not know, but 
there are too many in both parties. The nrasses of the Ameri- 
can people on both sides of the political fence are just as much 
opposed to that kind of practice as they ever were, and the 
thing which devolves upon us to do is to expose the coterie of 
profiteers and multimillionaires who have lost all sense of 
decency, and who propose if they can to control the conventions 
and the presidential election through the sheer use of money 
and let the American people take care of the situation. They 
will do so when they get to the polls. That is the best way to 
take care of the matter. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I offered a resolution calling 
for an investigation of campaign expenditures, concerning which 
I wish to say a word in no sense reflecting upon the committee, 
for I state in all sincerity that I do not reflect upon it. It is 
pretty difficult to get a majority of any committee in session 
now owing to the absence of so many Senators. Therefore, with- 
out intending to reflect upon the Committee on Privileges’ and 
Elections, and for the reason that it is difficult to get a majority 
of the committee assembled, I am going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Privileges and Elections be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of Senate resolution 
357 and that it be brought to the floor of the Senate in order 
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that I may have it referred where it has to go in any event, 
namely, to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Committee on Privileges and Elections is 
discharged from the further consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
9 to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
HIGH COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CAPPER. I offer a resolution directing the attention 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia to the adyance in 
the price of bread in the District of Columbia. I should like 
to have unanimous consent to have it read and considered at 
this time. I do not believe there will be any objection to it, 

; ae VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 358) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that there is to be an increase in the price of 
bread in the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas such increase will place an additional living cost burden 
upon the people of the District which a arent many citizens believe 
is unwarranted at this time and out of ony with the Nation- 
wide effort that is being made to stabilize prices: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be, and 
it is hereby, directed to inquire into the facts as to the proposed increase 
in 3 laa of bread and make such recommendations as the situation 
W. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer this resolution because 
at the hearings conducted last July and August by the Special 
Committee on High Cost of Living appointed from the District 
of Columbia Committee information and facts were brought out 
which convinced me that there is absolutely no warrant for this 
proposed increase in the price of bread to-day. The committee 
gave special attention to the bread situation, as to the cost of 
bread and the prices prevailing at that time, and it brought out 
some very interesting facts. 

That hearing showed, for one thing, that the chief of the 
profiteers in the city of Washington was a man by the name of 
Corby, engaged in the bread-making business; that he sold about 
one-half of all the bread baked and consumed by the Washing- 
ton public. It showed that he had in a very few years become a 
millionaire. The committee required him to bring his books 
before it, and the figures are rather interesting. I think you 
will be interested in them at this time, because of the attempt 
at this time to hike the price of bread. 

They showed that Corby had made net profits in the year 1918 
at one of his bakeries—he has two large bakeries—of $294,059, 
after allowing himself a salary of $25,000. He has another 
bakery which at the same time made him $19,000 net profit, after 
allowing him another salary for the same year of $5,000. In- 
cluding both bakeries and the salary allowed himself, Corby’s 
profits on one year’s baking business, the year 1918, amounted 
to about one-third of a million dollars. You will find all this 
on page 604 of the very interesting report of these hearings 
conducted by the District of Columbia Committee. 

According to this testimony taken by the committee, Corby’s 
profits have been steadily and rapidly increasing. In 1914, the 
year before the war, his largest bakery made $44,063 profit. 
This increased in 1915 to $59,294; in 1916 to $87,370; in 1917 
to $142,202; and in 1918 to $294,059. 

According to the information which came to our committee, 
his profits were equally large in 1919. In fact, they were in- 
creasing during the first half of 1919. 

While we are on this subject of profiteering in Washington, 
let me say that coming up Pennsylvania Avenue this morning, I 
noticed a pair of shoes in one of the leading stores marked at 
$18.50. In this connection, it might be interesting now to know 
what this same report from the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee shows as to the profits of a few shoe dealers. 

Rich & Sons filed a statement with the committee, and you 
will find it on page 972 of this report, which showed that their 
net profits jumped from $2,044 in 1914 to $18,000 in 1917, and 
then to $64,743 in 1918, with every indication that since then 
the profits have been fully as large. This net profit of $64,000 
in 1918 was made after each member of the firm had taken out 
a salary of $6,500. ‘The total capital invested at that time was 
$111,924, according to their statement, on which the net profit in 
one year was $64,000, and the profits were increasing when the 
report was made to our committee. 

Another shoe firm, William Hahn & Co., made a net profit of 
$38,819 in 1916, $40,807 in 1917, and $54,954 in 1918. 

The report filed by Snyder & Little showed that their net 
profits jumped from $7,429 in 1916 to $11,773 in 1917, and then 
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to $30,000 in 1918; and in all these cases the prices and profits 
were increasing during the year 1919, although our investiga- 
tion, of course, concluded in July of last year. 

Profiteering now seems to be rampant all over the country, 
but I think the price gouger has a little tighter grip on the city 
of Washington than any other city that I know of. It has be- 
come so shameless that the profiteers take advantage even of 
Mother’s Day to hold up the public. Here yesterday they were 
holding up the people all over this city for 25 cents for a little 
carnation, selling them even in quantities in most of the leading 
florists’ shops here for $3 a dozen on Mother’s Day, an increase 
of some 400 or 500 per cent, because of the fact that there was 
an unusual demand for them. 

So I say the profiteering spirit seems to be rampant in the 
Nation’s Capitol, and it is no wonder that the people here are 
complaining. There are thousands of Government clerks here 
who are trying to support a family on $1,200 a year while 
necessities of life are going higher. The people have reached 
the limit, and a demand now of 17 per cent increase in the 
price of bread, amounting to about $2,000,000 a year that will 
be exacted from the consuming public of Washington, is un- 
reasonable and in my opinion there is no basis for it. 

For that reason, I think the Committee on the District of 
Columbia ought to be authorized to investigate the latest move 
on the part of the bakers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator reach the conclusion, from the 
investigation which he made, that most of the profiteering was 
by the retailer rather than the wholesaler? 

Mr. CAPPER. So far as the city of Washington is con- 
cerned, we found there was general profiteering in this city in 
almost all lines of business. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, of which he is a member and I 
am also a member, should take up the question of licensing the 
various retail as well as wholesale establishments in this Dis- 
trict, and have some provision in the ordinance that if they are 
engaged as monopolies, or charging extortionate prices, a license 
shall be denied them? 

Let me say to the Senator that a committee waited upon me 
on Friday asking that an ordinance be passed dealing with the 
question of the hotels. They called attention to the immense 
dividends made by the Willard and the Raleigh and other hotels 
in this city, and asked that an ordinance be passed that would 
fix the prices to be charged by the hotel keepers of the District. 

It is very clear that the District has the power to license inn- 
keepers and hotelkeepers; and I think the committee, when they 
consider the Senator’s resolution, should also formulate a law 
that will attack these profiteering landlords and hotelkeepers. 
and eatinghouse keepers in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER. I will say to the Senator from Utah that the 
committee considered that phase of the subject carefully; but 
just about the time the committee concluded its investigation 
the information came to us that the Department of Justice was 
going to take hold of the situation here in Washington in a 
vigorous way, appoint a fair-price organization, and do some- 
thing to improve conditions. It seems to me, however, that the 
condition is getting worse instead of better; and especially 
now, when they are asking an increase of 17 per cent in the 
price of bread, when the leading baker of the city, to the knowl- 
edge of this committee, cleaned up something like a third of a 
million dollars in one year, I think it is time for Congress 
to enter protest. For that reason I ask that this resolution 
have immediate consideration. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, before the Senator 
takes his seat, may I ask him if the committee investigated in 
any manner the quesiton of the profits of the meat dealers? 

Mr. CAPPER. The committee did investigate that question 
and they showed that the profiteering to a very great extent 
was on the part of the retail dealers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator if he knows 
whether there is any law on the statute books at the present 
time, or any ordinance of the city of Washington, which com- 
pels full measure and full weight, and whether there is any 
inspection system providing a penalty against fraud upon the 
public for underweight and undermeasure? 

Mr. CAPPER. I have not any information on that subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. A resolution was offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] some time ago about the increase 
in car fare. My recollection is that it went to the Committee on 
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the District of Columbia. What has been done about that reso- 
lution? That shows a greater increase, I think, than 17 per 
cent. 

Mr. CAPPER. It does; and I think that is unwarranted. 

Mr. HARRISON. What has been done with that resolution? 

Mr. CAPPER. There has been no action taken by the com- 
mittee, so far as I know. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think something should be done, if pos- 
sible. 

Mr. CAPPER. I think so myself. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Kansas whether the committee found any evidence of 
any prosecutions for profiteering here in the District of Colum- 
bia, either under Federal laws or under the laws of the District? 

Mr. CAPPER. No; we had no information of that kind. As 
a matter of fact, the Department of Justice had done little or 
nothing here in the city of Washington until this committee took 
up the subject, but they started in immediately upon a system 
of prosecution or of regulating the matter in this District. It 
does not seem to me, however, that they have made much 


progress. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat, 
I should like to ask him a question. I have been busy in at- 
tendance on a committee this morning, and I was therefore un- 
able to be present, and the Senator may have covered the ques- 
tion I am going to ask. If so, I shall not ask him to repeat his 
answer. 

We have in this city-a large number of what are called public 
markets. Has the Senator investigated those markets with 
reference to their prices? 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator referssto the Center Market? 

Mr. REED. Yes; there is the Center Market, and there are 
other so-called public markets. 

Mr. CAPPER. The committee did investigate them. It went 
into the matter very carefully, and had a number of these deal- 
ers before the committee, and the investigation showed that 
most of them were making unusual and I think excessive profits. 

Mr. REED. How are those markets run? Does the Govern- 
ment merely own the building and rent the stalls without any 
regulation at all, or what is the arrangement? 

Mr. CAPPER. The building is owned by a market company, 
and the stalls are leased by this market company. They are 
under the direction of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia; that is, whatever regulation or supervision there is 
comes from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. REED. I can hardly hear the Senator. The buildings 
are owned by companies, not by the Government, and these com- 
panies rent stalls. Is that the situation? 

Mr. CAPPER. That is the situation. 

Mr. REED. Nevertheless they are known as public markets? 

Mr. CAPPER. ‘They are. 

Mr. REED. Does the Government have any officer to super- 
vise the business of these stalls, to see that it is conducted in 
a fair manner? 

Mr. CAPPER. The city of Washington has a market master, 
who is supposed to be responsible for everything going on at 
the Center Market. 

Mr. REED. Does he undertake in any way to regulate the 
prices? 

Mr. CAPPER. No, sir. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator think that if we are to 
regulate prices we could well begin with the public markets 
established under the control of the District? 

Mr. CAPPER. The matter of prices in this District seems 
to be under the direction of the Department of Justice, with 
an organization selected by the Attorney General and his fair 
price committee. They are supposed to take notice of all wrong- 
doing in that direction. 

Mr. REED. That applies to the whole District 4 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes, sir; and to the markets. 

Mr. REED. It has been utterly impotent. 

Mr. CAPPER. It applies also to the Center Market. 

Mr. REED. The question I am asking applies to a different 
matter, and I can make my question plain perhaps by an illus- 
tration. In many cities of the country, for the benefit of the 
public, and in order to have a place where goods will be sold at 
moderate prices, there are established public markets, in many 
instances the municipality itself owning the building and rent- 
ing the stalls, and a market master is placed in charge, whose 
business it is to see that the transactions are of a fair character, 
that the foods which are sold are wholesome, and so forth. 

It seems to me that if we are to talk about any regulation 
of prices in the District of Columbia we ought to begin by the 
establishment of something that is in fact a public market, 
where goeds are sold in the public market, under public super- 


vision, at a reasonable price. If you go beyond that and go 
into the private institutions and begin the regulation there in 
times of peace, I do not know where you are going to stop. 

If the principle is sound in the District of Columbia, it must 
then be sound in every other part of the United States, and if 
the Government undertakes the regulation of all prices every- 
where, we will, of course, have set aside the law of supply and 


demand and substitute Government control. That is an en- 
tirely different proposition from regulating prices in a publicly 
owned and publicly controlled market. 

As I understand the Senator, there is no real regulation of 
the markets in this city? 

Mr. CAPPER. Not so far as the regulation of the prices is 
concerned ; but there is a market master, appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, who has authority to 
see that the market is properly conducted. 

Mr. REED. That is, properly conducted along the lines of 
being clean, decent, and so forth? 

Mr. CAPPER. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. But no regulation of prices or of profits? 

Mr. CAPPER. Not at all. 

Mr. REED. Just one more question. Is the Senator pre- 
pared to embark upon-a policy of the Government fixing the 
prices of all products, either National or State? 

Mr. CAPPER. I think we now have law sufficient to warrant 
the Department of Justice in proceeding against any man who 
is exacting an unfair and unreasonable profit, and to that extent 
ir can determine or fix the prices, and insist upon a reasonable 
price. i 

Mr. REED. That, of course, is not an answer to my question. 
I am curious to know whether the Republican Party or the 
Democratic Party is prepared in this country, in time of peace, 
to embark upon the policy of the Goyernment regulating prices 
of all the necessities of life. If so, of course, it will involve 
the fixing of the price of labor, the fixing of the price of farm 
producis; the fixing of every charge entering into the ultimate 
price. 

While I may be speaking on a very unpopular side of the 
question, while I know that the people are suffering because of 
very high prices at the present time, I am not yet prepared to 
plunge into the sea of either socialism or communism. Those 
are exactly the waters we will enter when we begin the busi- 
ness, in time ‘of peace, of regulating prices, for you can not 
regulate the price of one article with any justice unless you 
regulate the price of the constituent articles entering into it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just one second. Neither can you get at the 
constituent elements of the cost unless you take labor, capital, 
and all the yarious products, and you can not regulate the price 
of one article with justice to the producer of that article unless 
you extend your scheme of regulation to cover all articles. So 
if we are to embark on this ocean, it will be well to do it after 
some careful thought. I yield to the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator if such a policy could 
be even remotely successful unless we also undertook to regu- 
late production and transportation? 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly you have to embrace everything. 
If you start with the question of the cost of bread, if you are to 
regulate the price of bread, you can not do it successfully unless 
you begin by regulating the price of wheat, the profits of the 
miller, the cost of transportation, the cost of warehousing, the 
wages of the baker 

Mr. THOMAS. Right there, Mr. President, let me suggest 
that there is at present an apt illustration of the truth of the 
Senator’s statement appearing in the morning papers, the an- 
nouncement being the rise in the price of loaves of bread of 
2 cents per loaf, due to the advance of wages to the bakers who 
threatened to strike the other day and were prevented from 
doing so by a practical yielding to their demands. In other 
words, if we consume in the District of Columbia 200,000 loaves 
of bread per day, the people pay $4,000 a day because of that 
advance, and any attempted regulation of the price of bread 
will necessarily have to regulate the price of labor in its pro- 
duction, because otherwise, as is the case, and as is always 
the case, it is passed right on to the consumer, who pays now an 
additional price for bread alone in this District of $120,000 a 
year as a result of the settlement of that strike. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, at the risk of repeating argu- 
ments I have made before, I feel like calling attention foz just 
a moment to some fundamentals which we in the Senate must 
not overlook. 

One of those fundamentals is that when you interfere with 
business you must be very careful lest you stop the expansion 
of business and lest the effect of your act is not exactly the 
converse of what you desire. The great fundamental trouble 
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in the world to-day—and it is admitted by every intelligent 
man—is that there is an immense gap between preduct‘on and 
consumption. That was occasioned by a cause so great that it 
has touched every quarter of the earth. Twenty-five million 
men were taken from industrial and productive activities and 
put upon the field of battle for substantially five years, and 
every man, woman, and child in the United States, to a greater 
or less extent, employed their energies in producing the mate- 
rials for the sustaining of the Great War. The result is a 
shortage of everything, a shortage of railway facilities, a short- 
tage of ships upon the sea, a shortage of machinery in mills, a 
shortage of labor, and a shortage in everything due to destruc- 
tion and failure to produce. Until that shortage is made up 
there will be a keen market, and that market will be aggra- 
vated, of course, by all those speculative practices and tendencies 
which come under such conditions. 

Among these shortages there is a shortage of houses. Let us 
assume that we undertake to remedy the shortag. of housing 
by a regulation of rents, and let us practically apply that ex- 
periment, and see how it will work out. There is a shortage of 
houses, rents mount high, and building costs have also mounted 
very high. Everything entering into a new house costs ap- 
proximately twice as much as it did before the war, and even 
more than that. But there is a shortage of housing. A man 
desires to build a house and figures at present rents that he can 
build a great apartment house, which will cost him $2,000,000, 
which formerly would have cost a million, but that at the pres- 
ent rents he can build the house and pay the $2,000,000 and 
still make money. 

At about the time he is ready to break ground, he is informed 
by his lawyer that Congress has appointed a man to fix those 
rents for him. He does not know at what figure that man will 
fix the rents. What sensible man would build an apartment 
house under those circumstances and embark his fortune in 
that venture? What sensible loan company would lend any con- 
siderable amount of money with which to build property under 
those circumstances? The result is that the apartment house 
is not built. The result is that the dearth of houses continues, 
and rents will continue to advance unless held down by some 
arbitrary act of government. But the longer you hold them 
down, and the more you aggravate the shortage, the worse the 
result will be in the end. i 

I grant you that the profiteer, the—I do not like to use the 
term—the rent hog, and men of that kind ought to be controlled 
if they can be controlled. But it is a serious question in my 
mind whether in the end we will not be forced merely to allow 
the law of supply and demand to take its course, confident of 
the fact that we will soon reach a point where prices will be- 
come so high that they will become prohibitive that consump- 
tion will be reduced, that the gap between production and con- 
sumption will thereupon be filled, and that the prices will come 
down by natural causes. If the men and women of the United 
States could be persuaded not to buy a new suit of clothes or a 
new dress for six months, not to go through this silly perform- 
ance of wearing overalls, but to wear their old clothes, there 
would be a surplus of dress goods and of suitings in the United 
States at the end of six months and the prices would go down. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator speaks of the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. The trouble is that the 
law of supply and demand has been controlled in this country 
and is no longer permitted to operate by reason of the fact that 
a certain limited number of individuals have obtained control 
of the necessaries of life and have repealed, as it were, the law 
of supply and demand. 

Mr. REED, The Senator refers to great trusts and combi- 
nations? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I am glad the Senator spoke of it, because there 
is no man on the floor of the Senate who has inveighed against 
them oftener than I have, or who is more wedded to the doc- 
trine that every combination ought to be punished and that 
every monopoly ought to be dissolved. I hesitate to say a 
word of criticism of the Supreme Court, but I confess that when 
I find the Supreme Court of the United States can ratify and 
confirm the Steel Trust combination and do it upon the ground 
that it seems to be necessary to let it live, the way I read its 
opinion, when nearly all trust prosecutions have ceased in the 
country, I look with a good deal of dismay at that phase of 
the situation, unless we can get a Congress that will reenact the 
antitrust acts in such a form that they mean something and 
force action, unless we can some day get an Attorney General 
who can look a $100,000,000 combination in the face without 
fainting. The truth is that the laws of Congress have been 
nullified by the action of Attorneys General and by the action— 


I am sorry to say—of courts. I dislike to criticize the courts. 
I have never done so except upon the rarest occasion. 

Mr. President, this morning passed through my hands in the 
newsprint hearing the indictment filed against the newsprint 
paper combination, and the pleas of nolo contendere of these 
great concerns, enormously capitalized, one of them I recall at 
$45,000,000. They were fined in the aggregate upon pleas of 
nolo contendere $11,000, and that was done by the consent of 
the Attorney General of United States. Eleven thousand dol- 
lars was not as much to one of those corporations as the small- 
est marble that a schoolboy ever carried in his store was to him. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly, however, they promised never to 
do it again. 

Mr. REED. Let me tell you what they promised. Then the 
Attorney General fixed up an agreement with them in advance, 
by the terms of which he was to file a suit in equity, and when 
the suit in equity was filed they were to confess judgment, and 
when the judgment was confessed the decree was to be written 
that during the war and for a period of three months there- 
after they would sell their paper at a price fixed by the Federal 
Trade Commission, with the right on the part of the company 
to appeal from the decision of the Federal Trade Commission to 
the United States Circuit Court of New York. But the decree 
contained a further clause that they did not have to sell at that 
price provided they could make and did make contracts with 
purchasers at another and different price. 

The practical working out of it was that although the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's price, plus the raise made by the 
United States court, was at the highest point, 3.7525 cents per 
pound, every great newspaper in the United States closed con- 
tracts with the concerns by which they paid a price that was 
to be fixed by the company to them and readjusted by the com- 
pany every three months, with the right on their part to refuse 
to take the paper if they wanted to, and thus go without any 
paper. 

So acute was the situation and in such danger did the great 
newspapers of the country find themselves that they contracted 
for 110 per cent of the product of the greatest of these mills— 
that is, for 10 per cent more than it could produce, and at prices 
ranging as high as 5 cents a pound, while the public price fixed 
was 3.7525 cents. In other words, the effect of the decree was 
absolutely nullified, and the newspapers were left just where 
they were before the decree was entered. 

I desire to say nothing harsh of institutions engaged in busi- 
ness, but a trust act which provides the pains and penalties of 
the penitentiary, and which is reduced to a mere farce by a fine 
of $11,000 on an institution of that kind, ceases to be a law, 
because it has been nullified by the governmental authorities 
themselves, As long as we have that kind of enforcement of 
law against the great offenders of this country, and a keen and 
shrewd enforcement of the law against the individual who is 
poor and helpless, we will haye discontent in the country and 
disgust with the Government. 

It is time these performances were stopped. They were be- 
gun by Wickersham. They have been continued under Palmer 
and under his predecessor, Mr. Gregory. The time for the 
executive department of the Government to cease disregarding 
the statutes of the land has come. The time to carry out the 
laws of the land according to their letter and their spirit has 
arrived. Either that will be done, or the country will be pushed 
into the dangerous experiment of governmental regulation of 
everything. There must either be an open market for the law 
of supply and demand to operate or there will be a govern- 
mental control, and I sincerely hope we will never be driven 
to the last alternative. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before the resolution is agreed 
to, I ask the indulgence of the Senate for a moment. 

Bread is made from flour, and flour is made from wheat 
and other cereals. Of course, it will be at once claimed that 
the producer is profiteering. To show that this is not the case, 
1 wish to have read at the desk a letter from Mr. Sam W. 
Teagarden, of Great Falls, Mont., a short letter addressed to me, 
and then a letter offering some criticism of Mr. Hoover, who 
seems to be able to control the prices of wheat to the farmer. 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

GREAT FALLS, MONT., April 27, 1920. 


Hon. A. J, Gronna, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: Inasmuch as various eulogists of former 
Food Administrator Herbert A. Hoover lave read into the 


permanent records of the Congress, I ask the honorable Senate, 
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through you, to allow to go into the same Recorp a differing 
estimate upon the record of Mr. Hoover as Food Administrator. 
Not only am I a native-born American, but my great grand- 
parents on both sides in the family line were American born. 
I am also a farmer, and have for many years been active in 
farm-organization work. I believe that millions of American 
farm men and women will indorse the discussion for which 
I request a place in the RECORD. 
Sincerely, yours, Sam W. TEAGARDEN. 


Great FALLS, Mont., April 12, 1920. | 


Because during a five months’ stay in Washington while the 
Gore amendment to increase the wheat price was pending, and 
to assist in the passage of which I was sent by the Congress 
of Montana Farmers’ Organizations, I made a careful study 
of Hoover's conduct as Food Administrator, which study I 
also maintained until the close of his administration. I do not 
hesitate to say that his nomination for President, by whatso- 
ever party, would be deeply resented in the homes of the 
millions of farm men and women of the Nation, whom he grossly 
betrayed to the whole brood of profiteers included in the 
Packers’ Trust, the Milling Trust, the Milk Condensery Trust, 
and the prepared-food combines. 

More than that, Hoover's nomination by the Republican 
Party—the party whose birth was in the farmer States and 
whose lease of power was strongest and most lasting when it 
commanded the vote of the farmers as a class—would be an un- 
forgivable outrage and a tragedy to the party from which it 
might well take years to recover. 

The day Hoover was named as Food Administrator the price 
of No. 1 northern wheat on the Chicago market was $3.05. He 
at once inaugurated a sustained campaign of misrepresentation 
to break down the high price of wheat. Through the press he 
- conducted the greatest “bear” raid on wheat ever carried on 
in the history of the Nation; indeed, his campaign exceeded in 
effectiveness in reducing the wheat price the greatest of all the 
bear raids ever carried out by grain gamblers of the great ex- 
changes of the country. 

As a result, the final work of the commission appointed to 
fix a minimum price of wheat resulted in 85 cents per bushel 
under the price at the time of Hoover’s appointment. And at 
that the price fixed by the commission was 30 cents per bushel 
higher than the price Hoover sought to force the commission 
to make, 

To heighten his offensive against the wheat farmer, Hoover 
foisted upon President Wilson a set of differential prices at the 
various terminal markets that was designed solely to put, and 
did so put, all the big mills of the country on an even basis of 
profit making, and in utter and brutally unfair disregard of the 
economic rights of the wheat farmers. Our Government and 
the allied Governments bought flour on the basis of the wheat 
price fixed for New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the flour 
to be delivered at those terminals. Interior mills paid so much 
less per bushel for wheat that they could pay the freight on the 
flour to those eastern terminals and still make a per barrel 
profit identical with those eastern mills, That freight was in 
actual effect paid by the farmers who grew the wheat for the 
interior mills. 

The wheat farmers protested to Hoover and to the President, 
but in vain. 

This economic outrage was made possible because Hoover, in 
defiance of the purpose of the Congress, so unlawfully manipu- 
lated his powers as to make the minimum wheat price also the 
maximum price. 

The farmers lost profits in tens of millions of dollars. The 
American millers and the treasuries of England, France, Italy, 
and Belgium profited by the amounts the wheat farmers of this 
country lost. 

Again, Hoover sent two of the country’s big men—Gifford 
Pinchot and Ed. C. Lassater, of the American Live Stock Asso- 
ciation—out to the corn-belt States to urge the farmers to put 
more fat on their hogs. The farmers responded, but when the 
fat hogs came on the packers’ markets they were promptly 
penalized 25 cents per hundred pounds because they were over- 
fat. Pinchot and Lassater protested to Hoover in person, as did 
representatives of the hog producers. Lassater presented his 
written resignation to Hoover in person, saying in that docu- 
ment: “I do not intend to be used by you to rob the hog-growing 
farmers in the interest of the Packers’ Trust.” Pinchot also 
resigned. 

But Hoover sustained the packers, And the packers in con- 
sequence gained the millions of dollars the farmers lost in the 
crooked transaction. 

And, more, Hoover allowed the packers a profit of 9 per cent 
on meat products and 15 per cent on by-products, based on all 


the money they had in the business and all they borrowed from 
time to time. The Federal Trade Commission protested this 
gross favoritism, but in vain, as were a storm of other protests. 
To further fatten packer profits, Hoover allowed them to charge 
as manufacturing costs all interest on borrowed money above 
5 per cent. The packers borrowed from themselyes as bankers 
in huge sums at 64 and 7 per cent and charged the difference 
up to the Government and the public as “ costs.” 

Is it a matter of wonder that J. Ogden Armour, from his seat 
of power as a member of the National Council of Defense, was 
for Hoover’s appointment as Food Administrator and sustained 
Hoover during the war with all the power of the packers— 
financial, political, and otherwise? 

Hoover also handed the milk producers of the country a jolt. 
He put the milk condensaries under license and cunningly ar- 
ranged them into districts. He fixed no maximum price for 
condensed milk to the Government or the consumers, but he put 
the milk-producing farmers at the mercy of the condensers’ 
combine by requiring each of them to certify as follows under 
oath: 

This onuensa 


hereby certifies that it has not during the preceding 
poten paid a 


er peice for milk than any other condensary in its 


With this air-tight monopoly on the throats of the milk pro- 
ducers, and no maximum on the condensaries’ products, these 
concerns exported during the year 1918 the huge sum of $82,000,- 
000 worth. They sold to the American public as much more. 

Some fat thing, that, for the milk condensaries combine! 
Like the hog growers with the packers, the trust profited by the 
tens of millions fileched by Hoover's connivance from the farmers. 

By the way, and lest I omit reference to it, Hoover pulled 
another stunt aimed at the hog growers. He sent E. Dana 
Durand out to Chicago, to raid the corn and hog price. Durand 
gave out interviews to.the Chicago papers and to the Associated 
Press, predicting a return to $1 corn and $10 hogs. The uproar 
that went up from the farmers and the agricultural press com- 
pelled Hoover to lay down. But his intentions were good to 
break down the price of hogs for the benefit of the treasuries of 
the foreign Governments that had sent him over here and had 
wished him onto the American people by the most extensive and 
cunningly concealed propaganda ever carried on in America. 

Then, there was the food-substitutes graft. Hoover put the 
dealers in these substitutes under license and “ regulated ” their 
profits; but the mills and manufacturers were omitted from the 
regulations, and the manufacturers’ prices for substitutes had 
only the sky as the limit. These profiteers literally gorged 
themselves with extortionate profits. 

But the crowning infamy of Hoover's schemes to exploit the 
American farmers in the interests of his real patrons—the 
allied Governments—comes from the part he has played behind 
the scenes of the maladministration of the wheat administrator, 
Julius Barnes, promoted to that high place from his office in 
Duluth, where he was king of the grain gamblers. 

From his place in the confidence of President Wilson, at Paris, 
Hoover manipulated the appointment of Barnes as soon as Con- 
gress had passed the bill appropriating a billion dollars to make 
good the Nation’s previous guaranty of a minimum price for 
the 1919 wheat crop. : 

Immediately upon his appointment, Barnes issued a procla- 
mation suspending the export of wheat and wheat flour to all 
counties except those of our allies in the war. The rest of the 
whole world, hungry for wheat and flour, was shut out of the 
American market. 

At the time of the Barnes-Hoover proclamation the Chicago 
wheat market was 60 cents per bushel over the Government's 
guaranteed minimum. Only our allies could purchase wheat 
or wheat flour. The allied Governments were represented in 
this country by a single buying agency, the Wheat Export Co., 
of New York. As no one could buy for export save Barnes and 
this foreign-owned price-depressing monopoly, down crashed the 
wheat price. One other step was necessary to make effective 
this graft for the Wheat Export Co.—that there should be no 
competition from American mills, bakeries, or grain buyers. 
Competitive buying would have raised wheat prices above the 
Government’s guaranteed minimums. 

These three classes were called into conference in the New 
York office of Wheat Administrator Barnes. There an under- 
standing was had by which wheat, as wheat, was to be pur- 
chased only at the Government guaranteed minimums on the 
various terminal markets. But the Barnes agreement permitted 
all three of these classes to take their usual and liberal profits 
of the war period, so they were content. And this strangle 
hold of the Wheat Export Co. on the American wheat price was 
continued for eight months, during which period American 
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wheat farmers were forced to market 700,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, on an unlawfully and fraudulently depressed market. 

Thus was the object of the American Congress set at naught; 
the world’s competitive bidding rendered impossible for what 
was shown by the United States Department of Agriculture to 
be the greatest surplus wheat crop ever grown on American 
farms, and allied Governments permitted to buy American-grown 
wheat at prices greatly under the guaranties these same Goy- 
ernments had given their own wheat farmers. 

The American wheat farmers were thus mulcted in tens of 
millions in the forcibly reduced export price of wheat, and in 
addition were muleted in even more huge sums by the unlawful 
choking down of the prices on American markets. 

Can anybody marvel, then, at the statement of Senator Gronna 
in the United States Senate that the grossly unfair maladmin- 
istration of Hoover and Barnes had cost the American wheat 
farmers since the United States entered the war the staggering 
total of $2,000,000,000? 

Upon oceasion and upon occasion while the country of his 
nativity was at war for the saving of western civilization 
Hoover perpetrated wrongs like those I have recited. Columns 
might be written, all in truth, of Hoover’s cold and caleulated 
betrayal of his country’s farm men and women in the interests 
of alien Governments, and whose newspapers are now going 
as far as they dare in joining the clamor of the profiteering 
propaganda here to put into the Presidency the very king of 
graft promoters. 

And the Republican newspapers and Republican leaders— 
some of them—are seeking to foist this unspeakable expatriate 
Hoover upon the Republican Party—the party in all its his- 
tory to which the American farmer has given his loyalty and 
devotion. 

Would it not be an outrage infinite upon American farm 
men and women? Would it not be a real tragedy for the Repub- 
lican Party? 

Saat W. TEAGARDEN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr, CAPPER]. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES——CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 1 o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.). 
The morning business is closed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on Saturday last I submitted 
the conference report on the civil service retirement bill, and I 
gave notice at that time that I would move to proceed to the 
consideration of the report to-day; but this morning the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. UspErwoop] made earnest request that 
the consideration of the report go over until to-morrow. The 
Senator from Alabama is not now in the Chamber, and I think 
he may have understood that I agreed that the report should 
go over. Knowing that the request that it go over was made 
in entiré good faith and without any desire to delay the con- 
sideration of the report, but in order that Senators might have 
a little further time for its consideration, I agree that it 
may go over until to-morrow, and I give notice that imme- 
diately after the close of the morning business to-morrow I 
shall move to take up the conference report for consideration. 


RECORDS OF RECLASSIFICATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res, 160) to provide for the preservation and mainte- 
nance of the records of the Joint Commission on Reclassification 
of Salaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that I have no objection to taking up the joint resolution, 
provided that the amendment on page 2, beginning in line 7 
down to and including line 12, be disagreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am in favor of the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee, but in order to expedite the matter I will say to the 
Senator that personally I shall not ask the Senate to adopt 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be satisfactory; but I merely want 
to say, Mr. President, that I hope Congress never will vote for 
any legislation authorizing the detail of employees from one 
department of the Government to another. It is wrong in prin- 
ciple and should never be practiced. 

In the consideration of the legislative appropriation bill this 
question came up before the Appropriations Committee, and 
when we inquired into the question we found that the practice 
had been, not merely in one of the departments of the Govern- 
ment but in most of them, that employees, paid from lump-sum 
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carry and that Congress never would agree to, were being de- 
tailed from one department to another department to do the 
same identical work for which men paid in that department 
under the statutory roll received hardly half what was being 
paid under the lump-sum appropriation. It is for that reason, 
and that only, that I object to this amendment; and I am very 
glad the Senator from New Mexico has consented that it shall 
be rejected. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will state, 
however, in justification of the committee’s action in proposing 
this amendment, that the situation with regard to this matter 
is somewhat peculiar. During the work of the Reclassification 
Commission a number of people were detailed from the various 
departments to aid the committee in that work. These detailed 
employees have become experts in this matter, and I am con- 
fident that they could carry on this work very much better 
than anyone else could do it. I had nothing to do, how- 
ever, with the proposing of the amendment. It was a matter 
which was acted upon by the committee to which the resolution 
was referred, and the amendment was thought justified by that 
committee. I think myself that under general conditions the 
Senator from Utah is right in his position, but these people are 
especially fitted to perform this duty. However, under the cir- 
cumstances I shall not insist upon the amendment, and I ask 
that the joint resolution may be taken up for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Is 
2 5 objection to the present consideration of the joint reso- 

ution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
160) to provide for the preservation and maintenance of the 
records of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment with an amendment, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the United States Civil Service Commission is 
hereby authorized and directed, upon request of the Joint Commission 
on Reclassification of Salaries, to assume custody of the records and 
reports of the said joint commission, which was created by section 9 of 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the legislative, exec- 
utive, and 8 expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1919, and to 
maintain and keep current such records pending the consideration by 
Congress of the final report and recommendations submitted to it by the 
said joint commission, under the system established by said joint com- 
mission for reporting and recording changes in the personne! and the 
number and nature of positions in the municipal government, the yari- 
ous executive departments, and other governmental establishments in 
the District of Columbia, except the navy yard and the Postal Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the committee. 

The READING CLERK. On page 2, line 7, after the words 
Postal Service,” the committee proposes to insert: 

Provided, That the heads of the various governmental services and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized, as 
proricon in the original act, to detail officers and employees not exceed-— 

ng 20, and without additional expense for clerical services, to carry 
out the purposes of this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CALLING THE ROLL. 
Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Borah Gronna McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Hale Norris Sterling 
apper Harris Nugent Sutherland 
Chamberlain Henderson Page Thomas 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Phipps ‘Townsend 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Trammell 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wadsworth 
idge Kendrick Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
France Kenyon Rmith, Ariz. Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Keyes Smith, S. C. 
Gay ge Smoot 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce tha. the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kıxc], the Senator from Maryland | Mr. Sur. and the Seng- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Greeny] are absent on official busi- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names, not a quorum, The Secretary will call 
the names of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. FERNALD, Mr. McKectar, Mr. Moses, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. PHELAN, Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts, and Mr. WARREN 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Ovas, Mr. MeCunnzn, Mr. Krxc, Mr. Swanson, Mr. 
UNbERWoop, Mr. Comer, Mr. CULBERSON, and Mr. ROBINSON 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Grass] on important public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the call of the calendar under the rule requiring a consideration 
of the calendar on Monday be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) 
to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the American 
merchant narine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, and 
proyide for the disposition, regulation, and use of property 
acquired thereunder, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committce on Commerce with amendments, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I sheuld like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he has the permission of the steering committee to bring 
up this bill, or if he has it arranged in any way that this bill 
shall be brought up now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There has been no arrangement 
that it shall be brought up now. I spoke to some of the dif- 
ferent Senators the other day about when they wanted to bring 
up the shipping bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator when it was 
reported from the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was reported on May 4. 

Mr. KENYON. About a week ago? : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. About a week ago. 

Mr. KENYON. The reason why I ask these questions is that 
I am curious to know how a bill reported only a week ago can 
be placed on any assignment by a steering committee, when 
bills that have been reported out of committees months ago, 
such as the bill for the regulation of the packers, can secure no 
consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether it has 
been done by a steering committee or any body of that kind. I 
was asked to bring it up to-day. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not opposing the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Towa that I understood from the Senator from North Dakota 
[ Mr. McCumser] that this bill was to be brought up to-day, 
becanse I had a consultation with him about an appropriation 
bill, and he said that unless there should be some appropriation 
bill to be considered he expected that this bill would be brought 
up this morning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
that. 

Mr. KENYON. Did the Senator from Wyoming say that it 
had been arranged? 

Mr. WARREN. I did not say that I knew it had been ar- 
ranged. I said that I understood from the Senator from North 
Dakota, chairman of the steering committee, who talked to me 
about an appropriation bill, that the shipping bill was to come 
in, though not to displace the appropriation bill; that it was on 
the urgent list because in many ways it affected appropriations 
and financial matters. 

Mr. KENYON. Iam not protesting against the consideration 
of this bill, but I am suggesting that other bills, which have 
been here for months, notably the “ packers bill,” can receive 
no place for consideration, while a bill of this character can 
be brought up. I want to say further that, despite the fact 
that no place is given the “packers bill” by the steering com- 
mittee, an effort will be made to take it up at every convenient 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? : 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the bill 
being taken up, and in fact I thoroughly. appreciate its great 
importance, and hope that it will be taken up, but I wanted to 
arrange with the chairman of the committee that certain amend- 
ments would be passed over in the consideration pf the bill, so 
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I did not know anything about 
* 


that I might have an opportunity to discuss them at a later 


date. Of course, if they should be agreed to at this time it 
would make it rather difficult to discuss them at a later date 
without a reconsideration. There are four or five sections of the 
bill that I wish to discuss before the bill is finally passed, and 
I simply wanted to make that arrangement. I understand that 
other Senators have a similar view. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think there will be 
any trouble about that. I certainly will give my consent, as 
far as I am concerned, to pass over any amendment which any 
Senator desires to have passed over until we get through with 

e bill. 

Mr. EDGE. That was my thought. I do not want to delay 
the bill for one moment. I do not think there is any more im- 
portant legislation pending than that designed to settle the 
policy for the future of the merchant marine; but I would like 
to have an opportunity of discussing some of the sections and 
I want to have them passed over. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask the attention of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], in charge of the bill 
which has just been called up. I purpose asking unanimous 
consent to call up at this moment a joint resolution which is 
on the calendar, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) to ex- 
empt the New York State Barge Canal from the provisions of 
section 201 of H. R. 10453. Although not of tremendous im- 
portance to the country at large, it is of considerable importance 
to the State which I, in part, represent: It is a joint resolution 
introduced by me and reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
shall have no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
sion of it. 

Mr. KENYON. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
York, who is chairman of the subcommittee of the steering com- 
mittee, as to what arrangements have been made by the steering 
committee for the balance of the bills for this session. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam not aware of any arrangement of 
a definite character that has been made. 

Mr. KENYON. Have no bills been assigned for consideration 
by the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To my knowledge there has been no 
definite assignment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not think I have 
any objection, but the joint resolution has not been read in full, 
and I would like to have the Senator from New York make a 
short statement as to its purport. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Section 201 of H. R. 10453 is that sec- 
tion of the recently enacted railway legislation which confided 
to the War Department the management of inland water trans- 
portation. It was intended originally to cover only the opera- 
tion of barges upon the Mississippi and the Warrior Rivers, 
but inadvertently the language was so drawn as to include the 
canals. It so happened that during the recent war the Legis- 
lature of New York and the canal board of New York placed 
at the disposal of the Federal Government the New York State 
Barge Canal, and the Government proceeded to operate barges 
upon that canal as a war measure. Inadyertently., as I said 
a moment ago, that operation is continued under the railway 
legislation passed a few weeks ago. 

The people of the State of New York built these canals, paid 
for them themselves, have taxed themselves for them, and so 
long as the Government operates barges upon the canal owned 
and built by the people of the State of New York no citizens of 
that State will go into the barge canal-business. At the earnest 
request of the governor, the legislature, the canal board, and 
the superintendent of public works, who has charge of the 
canal in New York, a hearing was held before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, presided over by the Senator from own 
[Mr. Cumarns], and this Senate joint resolution was reported. 
Its effect is to remove from the New York State barge canal 
system the Government management and operation of barges 
and to direct the sale of the barges by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no desire in the world to inter- 


If it creates no discussion, I 


I am positive there will be no discus- 


-fere with the legislation which the Senator desires in reference 


to his own State, but a part of the railway legislation relates 
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to transportation on the Warrior and Mississippi Rivers, in 
Which Lam very much interested, and which I would not like 
to have disturbed. Therefore I would like to have the joint 
resolution read. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is verx brief and quite explicit. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
Secretary wiil read the joint resolution. 

The Reaptne Crerk. The Committee on Interstate Commerce 
report to strike out all after the resolving clause and to insert: 

That at the end of 30 days. after the passage of this resolution the 
authority eonferred upon the Secretary of War under section 201 of 
the transportation act, 1920; to operate for commercial aapon boats, 
barges, tugs, or other transportation facilities upon the New York State 
Barge Canal shall cease, and ter there be no such gpera- 
tion by the Secretary of War or any other ney of the United Stat 
The Secretary of War shall within said 30 or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, dispose of all boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation 


e 
purchaser one arbitrator, and the two thus chosen shall select a third. 
The award may be made by a majority of the arbitrators and when 
made shall be final, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as the joint resolution 
relates entirely to the affairs of the State of New York, I have 
no objection. I just desired to have it read so that I might be 
sure how far it went. 

"There being no objection, the joint. resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time,.and passed. 


WORK OF COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES: AND ‘POST ROADS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to interrupt the 
proceedings for just a moment, as I am obliged to leave the 
Chamber. I wish to make one or two statements in connection 
with the work of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

As is generally known by Members of the Senate, each mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is ap- 
pointed a subcommittee, who has charge of the nominations 
from certain designated States which haye been assigned to 
him. Out of courtesy, that committeeman presents the nomina- 
tions from any State to the two Senators from that State, with 
the idea of getting their approval, and if they have objections 
to the confirmation, which are based on complaints er reasons 
which the committee should consider, it is the duty. of the sub- 
committeeman then to present those complaints to the whole 

committee. Otherwise, the subcommitteeman, if he has the 
approval of the two Senators from the State and there are no 
complaints filed with the committee, reports them directly to 
the Senate in executive session and they are acted upon without 
further consideration by the committee. 

A condition prevails at the present time which is to say the 
least most annoying. Nominations haye been. submitted by the 
subcommitteemen to the various Senators from the States and 
many of them have been holding these nominations since last 
January without any complaint being made to the subcommittee- 
man or to the committee. When we ask for them they simply 
say they are not yet ready to report or to sign. 

I make this statement now so that all ators may under- 
stand that the committee will not withhold action upon these 
nominations unless the Senators within a reasonable time sub- 
mit their objections, founded upon some complaint which they 
are ready to prosecute so that we can proceed in an orderly 
manner with the nominations. The committee are constantly 
besieged by representatives of appointees for a reason why the 
nominations have not been acted upon. The Post Office Depart- 
ment call us up and want to know why the nominations are not 
confirmed, and we have no reason to give except that Senators 
are holding the nominations. 

So, Mr. President, I desire to give notiee—and:I should like 
to have all the Members of the Senate present to hear it, but 
they probably will read in the Recorp what I say—that here- 
after, within a reasonable time, these names will be reported 
to the Senate, and Senators will then act at their own pleas- 
ure in executive session as to whether or not the nomina- 
tions shall be confirmed. I am very willing, indeed, to extend 
every possible courtesy to every Senator; to listen to what he 
may have to say with reference to nominations, but where we 
are not even approached in reference to the matter but the 
names are held for months without consideration—where that 


is done—it is beyond reason; and I propose to act upon such 
nominations. 

There is another matter, Mr. President, to which I desire to 
advert. I suppose that every Senator is receiving a large 
amount of correspondence relative to the report of the Joint 
Commission on the Readjustment. of Salaries. of Postal Em- 
ployees. That commission has been at work some 17 or 18 
months, or, at least, it has been that length of time since it was 
appointed. It is confronted with a much larger task than was 
anticipated when the joint commission was ereated. Very 
many events have happened, circumstances beyond the control 
of the committee itself, which have necessarily delayed action; 
but the commission has been industrious, and it is now busily. 
engaged in completing its work. It meets daily; it has a very 
large amount of work already completed. Necessarily all 
branches of the work are more or less correlated and interre- 
lated, and until we can get a complete report a bill can not be 
framed.and introduced and urged for passage. Nobody:realizes 
more fully than do I the desperate situation in which the 
Postal Service is to-day, so faras its employees are concerned. 
People are leaving the service very rapidly. To-day I received 
in one mail 396 letters from different parts of the country, from 
business organizations, advising me as to the conditions of the 
a Service in various localities, and asking that action be 

en. 

I make this statement now, Mr. President, in order that Sena- 
tors and the country may know that the joint. commission is 
about ready to report. It would be folly, it seems to me, for 
that commission to make a report unless it made a complete 
report, for the question involved must be settled rightly. It 18 
of more uence that it be settled in that way than it is 
that immediate relief be granted, which will be only temporary 


and, possibly, a makeshift at that. 


Mr. President, I desire to make another statement upon my 
own. responsibility which, however, I think is approved by most 
of the Senators with whom I have spoken, that whatever action 
Congress may take in reference to the increase and -readjust- 
ments of the salaries of postal employees will date necessarily as 
of July 1. It is not thought we could pass any legislation that 
would affect existing appropriations, but that it should take 
effect as of July 1. 

It we fail to secure the passage of a measure of relief based 
upon the.scientific report of the joint commission by the end of 
this session or by the time we take a recess—if we do take a 
recess—I have no doubt that whatever action we take will date 
back to July 1. Certainly that is the date when it should take 
effect, because we are to-day holding in the service thousands 


of men Who are relying upon the action of the Senate and of the 


House of Representatives to grant the relief which is absolutely 
necessary to the existence of very many of them. 
So, Mr. President, the commission is industriously at work 


and is about completing the business which was assigned to it, 


n very great and complicated business and of the greatest im- 
portance. As soon as that report is made, I propose to call the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads together for the pur- 
pose of considering a measure of relief; and, I repeat, whether 
or not that action is taken at this session or before we take a 
recess, the benefits, in my judgment, should, and I hope will, 
date as of July 1. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have been very much in- 
terested in what the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, the Senator from Michigan {Mr. TOWNSEND], 
has said about the report of the joint commission. I happen 
to be one of the members of that commission, and I will say 
that that commission has made great progress in its delibera- 
tions recently, and I see no reason why we shall not haye a-re- 
port ready within a week; I see no reason why we should not 
get early action, and, as it seems to me, before the recess, for 
the reason that I do not believe there are going to be any 


differences between the members of the commission themselves. 


If we reach a unanimous report, as now seems to be most 
likely, I feel very sure that both branches of Congress will be 
glad to accept the views of the commission and enact them into 
law immediately. I have never seen any 10 men work better 
together than have the 10 members of this commission. I be- 
lieye their conclusions will be recognized, certainly in the main, 
as fair and just. 

‘The salaries of the employees of the Post Office Department 
need readjustment and in many cases need substantial increases. 
I feel no doubt that the report will be satisfactory to the two 
Houses of Congress, to the employees themselves, and to the 
country; and will commend itself as a fair and just measure. I 
see no reason why it may not be adopted at the present session 


of Congress before we recess. I shall certainly use every. effort 


1920. 


of which I am capable to see that the subject is brought up at 
the present session. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desire to address a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseNp]. I desire 
to ask him if my understanding is correct that the intent of the 
commission, so far as he has been able to ascertain, is that 
whatever changes are made in salaries of postal employees shall 
take effect as of July 1, the beginning of the next fiscal year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have assumed that that course would be 
followed. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. President, as a member of the joint commis- 
sion, I can say that the commission has had that idea in mind 
in their deliberations. They began some time ago to take 
testimony; they have gone around the country; they have vis- 
ited the great postal centers and they have taken testimony 
here: They are now about to complete their report; it may be 
possible that their report will reach the Senate this week, and 
legislation may be enacted in reference to the matter before 
the end of the fiscal year. However, in the event that it 
should go beyond that time, the commission will recommend 
art the changes which they propose shall take effect as of 

uly 1. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. So that whatever increases 
there are will begin with the fiscal year commencing July 1, 
1920, and be prospective rather than retroactive? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, that is the idea of the com- 
mission. I wish to say, further, that I am not a member of 
the joint commission. The Senate will probably understand the 
circumstances which prevented my going on the commission 
at the time it was appointed; but I have been in constant 
touch with the commission, and I know that what the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]:and other Senators have 
stated is correct, that the commission is not shirking any duty 
but that it is trying to handle successfully and efficiently the 
most difficult problem which has been intrusted to it. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promotion and 
maintenance of the American merchant marine, to repeal cer- 
tain emergency legislation, and provide for the disposition, 
regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Commerce 
Committee with amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it 
may be read for amendment, the committee amendments to be 
considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 1, after line 2, to insert: 

That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best-equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce 
and serve as a nayal or military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated privately by citizens 
of the United States; and it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to do whatever may be necessary to develop and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine, and, in so far 
as may not be inconsistent with the express provisions of this act, the 
United States Shipping Board shall, in the disposition of vessels and 
ship; ing property as hereinafter provided, in the making of rules and 
regulations, and in the administration of the shipping laws, keep 
always in view this purpose and object as the primary end to be 
attained. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 12, after 
the word “hereinafter,” to insert “in this section,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Src. 2. (a) That the following acts and parts of acts are hereby 
repealed, subject to the limitations and exceptions hereinafter, in this 
section, provided. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 12, to insert: 

(5) Sections 5, 7, and 8, shipping act, 1916. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
having charge of the bill why so many existing statutes are 
proposed to be repealed by the act? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The various statutes referr-d to 
here are the various emergency acts passed during the war, 


Without objection, it is so 
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under which the appropriations were made, and under which 
the ships were built. 
Mr. THOMAS. They were for emergency purposes only? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. The pending amendment is 
to repeal sections 5, 7, and 8 of the shipping act of 1916. All 
those provisions are covered by the terms of this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. My inquiry, of course, went to the whole 
scheme of repeal. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 22, after the word 

“or,” to strike out “ part” and insert parts“; and in line 23, 
before the word “shall,” to strike out “part” and insert 
“ parts,” so as to make the clause read: 
- (2) All rights, interests, or remedies accruing or to accrue as a 
result of any such contract or ment or of any action taken in 
pursuance of any such act or parts of acts shall be in all respects as 
yalid, and may be exercised and enforced in like manner, subject to the 
provisions of subdivision (c) of this section, as if this act had not been 
passed, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 4, afte? the word 
“such,” to strike out “act” and insert “ acts; in the same line, 
after the word “or,” to strike out“ part” and insert“ parts”; 
in line 5, after the word “of,” to strike out “act which” and 
insert “acts, but such acts or parts of acts”; in line T, before 
the word “penalty,” to strike out “such” and insert “the”; 
and in the same line, after the word “penalty,” to insert 
“therein provided for the violation thereof,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

8) The repeal shall ` 
e —.— e acts „ 3 8 
acts shall remain in force for the purpose of sustaining a prosecution 
u: thks enforcement of the penalty therein provided for the violation 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 8, to insert: 


(4) The board shall have full power and authority to complete or 
conclude any construction work begun in accordance with the provisions 
of such acts or parts of acts if, in the opinion of the board, the com- 
penoa or conclusion thereof is for the best interests of tbe United 

ates. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 18, after the word 
“or,” to strike out “part” and insert “parts”; in the same 
line, after the word “of,” to strike out “act” and insert 
“acts”; and in line 21, after the word “compensation,” to 
insert “ Provided, That any person dissatisfied with any decision 
of the board shall have the same right to sue the United States 
as he would have had if the decision had been made by the 
President of the United States under the acts hereby repealed,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

(e) As soon as practicable after the passage of this act the board 
shall adjust, settle, and liquidate all matters arising out of or incident 
to the exercise by or through the President of any of the powers or 
duties conferred or im upon the President by any such act or 
parts of acts; and for this purpose the board, instead of the President, 
shall haye and exercise any of such powers and duties relating to the 
determination and payment of just compensation: Provided, That any 
person dissatisfied with any decision of the board shall have the same 
right to sue the United States as he would have had if the decision bad 
been made by the President of the United States under the acts hereby 
repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. A bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate 
the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the establish- 
ment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, and, as 
incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, en- 
titled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, because of the importance of the 
bill which has just been taken up I ask unanimous consent to 
temporarily lay aside the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington how long he expects the merchant-marine bill will 
occupy the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we can just keep going on 
with it we can get through in a day or two. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is of the opinion that it will 
take perhaps two days? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Really I have not heard of any 
opposition to the measure or of anyone who desires to discuss 
it, except that there are what might be considered minor 
amendments. It is barely possible, but I hardly think we can 
get it through to-day. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I merely wanted to ascertain, so as to gauge 
my own time by it, as I have an important committee hearing 


to attend. 

Mr. JONES of Washington.. I will say to the Senator that 
there are some provisions which I shall ask to have passed over 
on account of the absence to-day of Senators who will be here 
to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator who has charge of 
the dye bill, which constitutes the unfinished business, if he 
intends to ask to have it called up before the merchant marine 
bill is completed? 

Mr. CURTIS. It was not the intention to call it up again 
to-day, and to-morrow it will not be called up because of the 
peace resolution, which is likely to come up. : 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator from Kansas if it is 
the intention to postpone action on the dye bill and the merchant 
marine bill pending action on the peace resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am in charge of the dye bill only tempo- 
rarily. I do not know what course will be pursued by the 
Senator in charge of the bill when he returns. I am merely 
in charge of it during the absence of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 


Mr.. MOSES. I suggest that it might as well go to the 
calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill is already on the calendar. 

Mr. MOSES. But it is on the calendar as the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I ask that it may hold its place on the 
calendar as the unfinished business. I promise that it will 
not be taken up- to-day, and I think it will not be taken up to- 
morrow because of the peace resolution coming up, and it will 
not be called up while the peace resolution is pending. If I 
have charge of the dye measure, it will not come up until after 
the merchant marine bill is disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator, Is it the 
intention to have the peace resolution taken: up and displace 
the dye bill as the unfinished business? 

Mr. CURTIS. It may and it may not be. There will be a 
request made at 2 o'clock to-morrow to lay aside temporarily 
the unfinished business. Of course, if that is objected to, I 
judge that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] will 
move to take up the peace resolution, which, of course, would 
displace the unfinished business if carried. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not the intention to take up the 
peace resolution before 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know about that. I have not asked 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but I am just advised by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that he thinks it will be called 
up after the morning business to-morrow. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it the intention to Keep it continuously 
before the Senate until disposed of? 

Mr. CURTIS: That is my understanding. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will it be laid aside and be taken up 
from time to time as speeches are ready? 

Mr. CURTIS. My understanding is that it is going to be 
kept before the Senate until disposed of. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. To the exclusior of other business? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does this colloquy, which I have not been 
able to hear, have reference to the peace resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. A part of it 

Mr. POMERENE. I have an engagement of some consider- 
able standing which is going to take me out of the city on 
Wednesday; I can not be back here until Thursday. I cer- 
tainly hope that no attempt will be made to dispose of it on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. CURTIS. I, of course, have nothing to do with the 
peace resolution; that is, I am not on the committee nor have 
I charge of it. I am advised, however, that there are several 
speeches to be made on the resolution—two or three upon this 
side and three or four upon the other side. How long those 
speeches will take no one can tell. It was thought that the 
peace resolution, if taken up to-day, would be ready for a vote 
probably about Wednesday. If it is taken up to-morrow, I do 
not know whether it will reach a vote on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day. I have been told that there are several speeches to be 
made upon the resolution, but I have no positive information 
upon that point. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I think I am about as diligent! in attend- 
ance upon the sessions of the Senate as any Member of it. I 
made this engagement some weeks ago, and I can not with 
propriety forego it. Meanwhile if the steering committee sees 
fit to take up a matter of this very great importance, I do not 
think it should be pressed for immediate passage. I have not 
any desire whatever to avoid or evade a vote upon the resolu- 


tion, but it does seem to me that a little consideration should 
be given me. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am satisfied that the Senator from Mussa- 
chusetts will give consideration to the Senator from: Ohio; but 
the Senator realizes that I, not being on the committee and not 
having charge of the measure, of course, have no right to say 
what will be done. I am simply giving the Senator the infor- 
mation which has come to me. 

Mr. POMERENB. I have observed that the resolution was 
not called up to-day, because it was the desire that certain 
other Senators might return, so that they could be here Tues- 
day or Wednesday. I am not of the class who were had in 
mind at that time, but I am speaking of the predicament: in 
whieh I find myself, and I have no hesitancy in saying that I 
believe it is due me that a yote shall not be had on Wednesday. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am informed that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is on his way here, and I suggest that the Senator 
from Ohio take up the matter with him after the Senate goes 
on with the pending measure. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not object to-day to the temporary 
displacement of the regular order of business, but I shall re- 
serve the right to do so when the request is renewed to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside, and, with- 
out objection, the consideration of the shipping bill will be pro- 


‘ceeded with. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10878) to provide for the promo- 


tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to re- 


peal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the disposi- 
tion, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, at 
the top of page 5, to insert: 

Sec, 3. That section 3 of the shipping act; 1910,“ is amended’ to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That a board is hereby created, to be known as the United 
States Shipping Board, and hereinafter referred to as the board. The 
board shall be composed of seven comm ners, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate: and 
the President shall designate the member to act as chairman of: the 
beard, and the board may elect one of its members as vice chairman. 
Such commissioners shall be 24 Merkin as soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this act and shall continue in office two for a term of 
one year and the remaining five for terms of two, three, four, five, 
and six years, respectively, from the date of their appointment, the 
term of each to be designated by the President, but. their successors 
shall be a 8 for terms of six years, except that any e 
chosen to fill a vacaney shall be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of the commissioner whom he succeeds. The commissioners shall be 
appointed with due regard to their fitness for the efficient: discharge of 
the duties im on them by this act, and two shall be appointed 
from the States touching the Pacific Ocean, two from the States touch- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean, one from the States touching the Gulf of 
Mexico, one from the States touching the Great Lakes, and one from 
the interior, but not more than one shall be appointed from the same 
State. A vacancy in the board shall be filled im the same manner as 
the original appointment. No commissioner shall take any part in 
the consideration or decision of any claim or particular controversy in 
which he & pecuniary interest. Fach commissioner shall devote 
his time to the duties of his office, and shail not be in the employ of 
or hold any official relation to any common carrier or other person 
subject to this act, nor while holding such office acquire any stock or 
bonds thereof or become pecuniarily interested in any such carrier, 
duties of the board may be so divided that under its supervision the 
directorship of various activities may be assigned to one or more com- 
missioners. Any commissioner may be removed by the President for in- 
efficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office.’ A vaca in the 
board shall not impair the right of the remaining members of the board 
to exercise all its powers, and four members shall constitute a quorum. 
The board shall have au official seal, which shall pe paman noticed. 
The board may adopt rules and regulations in regard to its procedure 
and the conduct of its business. Each member of the board shall receive 
a salary of $12,000 per annum. The board may employ, within: the 
limits of appropriations made therefor by Congress, such attorneys as 
it finds necessary for proper legal service to the board in the conduct 
of its work, or for pro representation of the publie interests in 
investigations made by it or cases or proceedings pending before it, 
whether at the board's own instance or upon complaint, or to appear 
for or represent the board in any case in court or other tribunal, any 
provision of law to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. THOMAS. I assume that this section, if enacted into law, 
will displace the present Shipping Board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is my understanding. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is there a provision by which the present 
board shall hold until the new board is appointed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is not; but I think it 
might be wise to have a provision of that sort. 

Mr. THOMAS, I suggest: to the Senator that otherwise there 
might be a hiatus, which would prove inconvenient to the admin- 
istration of the board. 


1920. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is a good sugges- 
tion. I will offer an amendment later with reference to that 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Caper] may desire to offer an amend- 
ment to this particular section as amended; and if so, I shall 
then ask to reconsider the vote by which the Senate adopted the 
amendment, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, referring to the bill under dis- 
cussion and to section 8, which has just been acted upon, I 
am not going to offer an amendment to the section, but I wish to 
go on record very briefly, as a member of the Committee on 
Commerce, haying given considerable consideration to the entire 
measure in its formation, as opposing the provision of that 
section creating a board of seven members. Personally I feel 
that the merchant-marine interests, so far as the Government 
is responsible for the continuation of their administration, 
would be better administered by one commissioner. However, 
I would have been glad to have seen a compromise retaining the 
same number of commissioners we now have, namely, five. I 
really see no use for seven commissioners at $12,000 per year to 
administer the affairs of the merchant marine, I appreciate 
that the various sections of the country are covered under the 
details of the section, so that commissioners must come from 
the Pacific coast, the Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, and the 
interior; but personally I oppose the general policy of large 
boards to administer business details. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I desire to take the 
occasion to express the greatest appreciation for the hard and 
earnest work of the committee, and particularly of the chair- 
man of the committee, in evolving what in a general way I 
believe to be a splendid plan; but I am not in sympathy with 
ee general policy of control and administration proposed by the 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 7, line’ 6, to change the number of the section from “2” 
to “4”; in the same line, before the word “ vessels,” to strike 
out “merchant”; in line 10, after the word “ acts,” strike out 
“and” and insert “or”; in line 11, after the word “section,” 
to strike out “1” and insert “2”; in line 20, before the word 
“required,” to insert “in the opinion of the President”; in 
the same line, after the word “ required,” to strike out “in the 
military and naval” and insert “by any other branch of the 
Government”; and in line 22, before the word “ transferred,” 
to strike out “shall be” and insert “ are hereby,” so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec, 4. That all vessels and other property or interests of whatso- 
ever kind, including vessels or property in course of construction or con- 
tracted for, acquired by the President through any agencies whatso- 
in pursuance of authority conferred by the acts or — of acts 

resolution 


the United States the possession and title of any vessel within its 
5 which at the time of coming therein was owned in whole 

r in part by any corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with 
which the United States may be at war, or was under register of any 
such na and for other p approved May 12, 1917, with the 
exception of vessels and property the use of which is in the opinion of 
the President required by any other branch of the Government service 
of the United States, are hereby transferred to the board, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 23, to change the 
number of the section from “3” to “5”; in the same line, after 
the word “order,” to strike out “that the merchant vessels 
now owned or controlled by the United States may be returned 
to or placed under private ownership and operation, and to tbe 
end that an efficient merchant marine, adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of our ocean-borne commerce and to serve as a naval 
auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, may be estab- 
lished and operated by citizens of the United States,” and insert 
“to accomplish the declared purposes of this act, and to carry 
out the policy declared in section 1 hereof;” in line 7, before the 
word “ authorized” to strike out“ hereby“; in line 8, after the 
word “practicable,” to insert consistent with good business 
methods and the objects and purposes to be attained by this 
act”; in line 10, before the word “ citizens,” to insert “persons 
who are”; and in the same line, after the words United 
States,” to strike out “(as defined in section 2 of the shipping 
act, 1916, as amended)”; in line 12, after the word “section,” 
to strike out “4” and insert “6”; in line 13, after the word 
“section,” to strike out 2“ and insert ““4”; in line 16, after 
the word “ price,” to insert “and interest“; in line 17, before the 
word “ more,” to insert deferred“; in the same line, before the 
word “years,” to strike out “fifteen ” and insert twenty“; in 


une 18, after the word “board,” to insert “in fixing or accepting 


the sale price of such vessels”; in line 19, after the word 
“vessel,” to strike out “is authorized to” and insert “shall”; 
in line 20, after the word “consideration,” to strike out “in 
fixing’ the sale price of such vessels” ; in line 21, after the words 
“price of,” to insert the available supply of”; in line 22, be- 
fore the word “demand,” to insert “the”; in the same line, 
after the word “ vessels,” to insert “freights received and pros- 
pects of their maintenance,” so as to read: 

Src. 5. That in order to accomplish the declared popes of this act, 
and to ca out the policy declared in section 1 hereof, the board is 
authorized and directed to sell, as soon as practicable, consistent with 
good business methods and the objects and p s$ to be attained by 
this act, to persons who are citizens of the United States except as 
provided in section 6 of this act, all of the vessels referred to in section 
4 of this act or otherwise acquired by the board. Such sale shall be 
made at such prices and on ‘such terms and conditions as the board 
may Leary t the completion of the payment of the purchase price 
an nterest shall not be deferred more than 20 years after the 
making of the contract of sale. The board in fixing or accepting ‘the 
sale price of such vessels shall take into consideration the prevailing 
domestic and foreign market price of, the available supply of, and ‘the 
demand for vessels, freights received, and pro: ts of their main- 
tenance, the cost of constructing vessels of similar types under prevail- 
ing conditions, ete, 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 1, after the word 
“sold,” to insert “and any other facts or conditions that 
would influence a prudent, solvent business man in the sale of 
similar vessels or property which he is not forced to sell: Po- 
vided, That no sale shall be made at a less price than the cost 
at the time of making such sale of constructing vessels of simi- 
lar types in private yards in the United States, after deducting 
the depreciation charge against the vessels sold generally allowed 
in shipping operations.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence] would like that amendment to go over, 
although I presume he would just as lief discuss it to-day; but 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is also very much 
interested in it, especially in the proviso; so I ask that the 
amendment may go over. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest that the word “Provided” is mis- 
spelled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
correction will be made, and the amendment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 9, in line 10, after the word “ act,” to strike out “ of.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, my attention has 
just been called to the fact that in the bill as it passed the 
House, in line 10, it read, “ shipping act, of 1916, as amended,” 
without any quotation marks around the words “shipping act, 
of 1916.“ I think we should have the quotation marks, so I 
want to amend that so as to have the words “ shipping act, of 
1916,” appear stricken through. F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping OLERK. It is proposed to strike out, in lines 9 
and 10, the words “shipping act, of 1916.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then I want to reinsert, in quo- 
tation marks, “shipping act, 1916.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING OLERK. It is proposed to insert“ shipping act, 
1916,” in quotation marks. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 9, line 12, to change the number of the section from “4” 
to “6”; in the same line, after the word “authorized,” to 
strike out hereby“; in the same line, after the word em- 
powered,” to insert “if unable to sell to American citizens after 
diligent effort so to do”; and in line 15, after the word “ deter- 
mine,” to strike out “subject to the same limitation as to com- 
pletion of time of payments as provided in section 3,“ and insert 
“except that payment therefor shall be completed within 10 
years,” so as to read: 

Sec. 6. That the board is authorized and empowered, if unable to sell 
to American citizens, after diligent effort so to do, to sell to aliens, at 
such prices and on such terms and conditions as it may determine, 
except that payment therefor shall be completed within 10 years— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 18, after the words 
“such vessels,” to insert having a dead-weight tonnage of not 
exceeding 6,000 tons, unless such vessels are over 10 years 
of age.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that amendment may 
be passed over for the same reason as the preceding one, I 
refer to the amendment in lines 18, 19, and 20. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the ¢ommittee a question. I understand that the 
provision authorizing the sale to foreigners means that vessels 
under 10 years of age and in excess of 6,000 tons can not be sold. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It means that only vessels under 
6,000 tons can be sold to foreigners and those over 10 years of 
age. 2 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where they are over 6,000 tons and not 
over 10 years of age they can not be sold? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it means that only vessels 
under 6,000 tons can be sold to foreigners and only vessels over 
10 years of age, whatever the tonnage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whatever the tonnage? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; as I understand. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, and that was my understanding of 
its intention. 


Mr. EDGE. I can see very plainly the way the amendment 
is drafted that it can be subject to two interpretations. I had 
not noticed it until the Senator from Tennessee drew attention 
to it. I think it is a very important matter. The intent of the 
amendment—I offered the amendment in the committee and it 
was adopted—at least, my intent was that vessels over 10 years 
of age, of any tonnage, whether over 6,000 tons or otherwise, 
could be sold to foreigners. Of course, in the case of vessels 
under 6,000 tons, there is no question about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is precisely what it says. 

Mr. EDGE. Well, that is precisely what it means, or what 
I meant it to mean, at least. That is different from the way 
the Senator stated it, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 9, in line 20, after the word “ shall,” to insert “ after care- 
ful investigation“; and in line 22, after the word “ marine,” to 
insert “and it shall make as a part of its records a full state- 
ment of its reasons for making such sale,” so as to read: 


As it shall, after careful investigation, deem unnecessary to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of an efficient American merchant marine, and 
it shall make as a part of its records a full statement of its reasons for 
making such sale, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at top of page 10, to insert: 


Sec. 7. That the board is authorized and directed to investigate and 
determine as promptly as pana after the enactment of this act, and 
from time to time thereafter, what steamship lines should be estab- 
lished and put in operation from ports in the United States or any 
‘Territory, District, or possession thereof where adequate terminal con- 
nections with rail carriers can and will be made or already exist to such 
world markets as in its judgment are desirable for the promotion, de- 
velopment, expansion, and maintenance of the foreign and coastwise 
trade of the United States and an adequate al service, and to deter- 
mine the type, size, 8. „ and other requirements of the vessels to be 
employed upon such lines and the frequency and regularity of their 
Sailings, with a view to furnishing adequate, regular, certain, and per- 
manent service. The board is authorized to sell, and, if a satisfactory 
sale can not be made, to charter such of the vessels of the United States 
as will meet these requirements to responsible persons who are citizens 
of the United States who to establish and maintain such lines 
upon such terms of payment and other conditions as the board may 
deem just and necessary to secure and maintain the service desired ; 
and if any such steamship line is deemed desirable and necessary, and if 
no such citizen can be secured to supply such service by the purchase 
or charter of vessels on terms satisfactory to the board, the board shall 
operate vessels on such line until the business is developed so that such 
vessels may be sold on satisfactory terms and the service maintained, or 
unless it shall appear within a reasonable time that such line can not 
be made self-sustaining. The Postmaster General is authorized to con- 
tract for the carrying of the mails over such lines at early as ma 
be agreed upon by the board and the Postmaster General: Provided, 
That preference in the sale or assignment of vessels for operation on 
such steamship lines shall be givén to persons who are citizens of the 
United States who bave the support, ancial and otherwise, of the 
domestic communities primarily interested in such lines if the board is 
satisfied of the ability of such persons to maintain the service desired 
to be maintained, or to persons who are citizens of the 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at top of page 12, to insert: 


Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of the board, with the object of 
romoting, encouraging, and developing ports and transportation facili- 
es in connection with water commerce over which it has jurisdiction, 

to investigate territorial regions and zones tributary to ani oe 
a 


taking into consideration the economies of transportation by ra 


way and the natural ‘tion of the flow of commerce; to investi- 
e the causes of the congestion of commerce at ports and the reme- 
jes applicable thereto; to investigate the subject of water terminal 
including the necessary docks, warehouses, ja fgg equipment, an 
apPliances in connection therewith, with a view to devising and sug- 
gesting the most appropriate for different locations and for the 
most expeditious and economical transfer or interchange of passengers 
or 3133 between carriers by water and carriers by rail; to advise 
with communities regarding the appropriate location and p of con- 
struction of wharves, piers, and water terminals; to investigate the 
1 and advantages of harbor, river, and port improvements 
connection with foreign and coastwise trade; and to investigate any 
other matter that may tend to promote and encourage the use by 
vessels of ports adequate to care for the freight which would naturally 
pass through such ports: Provided, That if after such investigation 
the board shall be of the opinion that rates, charges, rules, or regula- 
tions of common carriers by rail subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are detrimental to the declared object 
of this section, or that new rates, charges, rules, or regulations, new 
or additional port terminal facilities, or affirmative action on the part 
of such common carriers by rail is necessary to promote the objects 
of this section, the board may submit its findings to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for such action as such commission may con- 
sider proper under existing law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 10, to change the 
number of the section from “5” to “9”; in line 11, after the 
word “sale,” to insert “of a vessel made under the provisions 
of this act“; in line 12, after the word “ board,” to strike out 
(in order that the United States may be protected against loss. 
liability, or damage, and have additional security for the pay- 
ment of the balance of the purchase price and charges)”; in 
line 16, before the word “terms,” to strike out “the” and in- 
sert “such”; in line 18, before the word “marine,” to strike 
out “all”; in line 20, before the word “insurance,” to insert 
“such”; in the same line, after the word“ companies,” to in- 
sert “associations”; in line 21, before the word “ forms,” to 
insert “such”; in line 22. after the word “amount,” to strike 
out “approved by” and insert “as”; in the same line, after 
the word “board,” to insert “may prescribe or approve”; in 
the same line, after the word “ approved,” to strike out “ which 
insurance shall be made payable to it in event of partial loss 
or collision liability ”; in line 25, before the word “insurance,” 
to insert “such”; on page 14, line 1, before the word “ forms,” 
to insert “such”; in line 2, after the words “and to,” to insert 
“such”; in the same line, after the word “amount,” to strike 
out “approved by the board” and insert “as the board may 
prescribe or approve. The insurance required to be carried 
under this seetion shall be made payable to the board and/or 
to the parties as interest may appear. The board is authorized 
to enter into any agreement that it deems wise in respect to 
the payment and/or the guaranty of premiums of insurance,” 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 9. That if the terms and conditions of any sale of a vessel made 
under the provisions of this act include deferred payments of the 

urchase price, the board shall require as part of 3 terms and con- 

itions, that the purchaser of the vessel shall kee: 
against loss or da e by fire, and against marine risks and disasters, 
and war and other risks if the board so specifies, with such insurance 
companies, associations or underwriters, and under such forms of 
policies, and te such an amount, as the board may prescribe or ap- 
prove, and (b) by protection and indemnity insurance with such in- 
surance companies, associations, or underwriters and under such forms 
of policies, and to such an amount as the board may prescribe or ap- 
prove. The insurance uired to be carried under this section shall be 
made payable to the board and/or to the parties as interest may appear. 
The board is authorized to enter Into any agreement that it deems wise 
in respect to the payment and/or the guarantee of premiums of insur- 
ance. 

Mr. THOMAS. It seems to me that the phraseology on lines 
8 to 5 of the amendment is rather confusing. It reads: 

The insurance required to be carried under this section shall be made 
payable to the board and/or to the parties as interest may appear. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is a sort of technical lan- 
guage, used in these contracts of insurance. It was submitted 
by the Shipping Board officials. I know it is rather awkward. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know whether it is technical or not, 
but it would seem to a layman to be unintelligible. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is claimed that it is merely 
used under the technical rules. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 9, to change the 
number of the section from 6“ to 10“; in line 11, before the 
word which,” to strike out “in”; in the same line, after the 
word “ may,” to insert “use; in line 12, before the word“ cov- 
ered,” to strike out“ usually“ and insert “commonly”; in line 
13, after the word “ policies,” to insert “in such cases“; in line 
16, after the word “ board,” to insert “are hereby transferred 
to the board“; and in line 17, after the word “ board,” to strike 


the same insured (a) 
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out “the board shall at all times maintain adequate surplus and 
reserves as required by the best actuarial practice to secure 
any such policies, and to secure the reasonable costs, expenses, 
and charges of maintaining such insurance fund, and shall 
annually pay into the Treasury of the United States, as miscel- 
laneous receipts, any net profits realized from the operation of 
such insurance fund,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec, 10. That the beard may create out of net revenue from opera- 
tions and sales, and maintain and administer, a separate insurance 
fund, which it may use to insure in whole or in — 5 against all haz- 
ards commonly covered by insurance policies in such cases, interest 
of the United States (1) in any v ther constructed or process 
of construction, and (2) in any plants or materials pee or here- 
after acquired by the board or hereby transferred to the board. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 23, to insert: 


Sec. 11. That during a period of five years from the enactment of 
this act the board may annually set aside out of the revenues from 
sales and operations a sum not exceeding $50,000,000, to be known as 
its construetion fund, to be used in the construction, or in aid of the 
construction, of vessels of the best and most efficient type for the estab- 
lishment maintenance of service on steamship lines deemed desir- 
able and necessary by the board, and such vessels shall be 5 — 
with the most modern, the most efficient, and the most eco 1 
machinery and commercial appliances. The board shall use such fund 
to the extent required upon ae terms as the board may prescribe to 
aid persons, citizens of the United States, in the construction by them 
in private shipyards in the United States of the foregoing class of 
vessels. No aid shall be for a greater sum than two-thirds of the cost 
of the vessel or vessels to be constructed, and the board shall require 
ty, 3 a first lien upon arte entire interest in the 

constructed as it shall deem necessary to insure the 
repayment of —— —— with intact thereon and the maintenance of 
the service for which such vessel or vessels are built. If estab are 


vessel or 


y ch vessels out of such 
fund in private e SRE in the United States, but no contract for 
such constructio: on a cost-plus basis, and when such 
vessels are sold the board ee require a cash payment of not less 
than 25 1 cent of the purchase price and ample security for deferred 
ee Interest on loans made under this section and on de- 

8 shall be at a rate not less than 4 per cent per an- 
num, payable semiannually. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, section 11 provides a very im- 
portant policy, to which I think we should give some considera- 
tion. It very clearly provides that for five years, at least, the 
board may continue the construction of vessels on account of the 
Government entirely. I think the policy should admit of an 
opportunity for the Government to loan its credit te further 
develop and assure a workable merchant marine, but I ques- 
tion very much the policy of continuing outright on the account 
of the Government the construction of more ships. It is true, 
it simply provides that such construetion shall be confined to 
$50,000,000 which shall be set aside from sales and operation; 
but of course it is one and the same thing whether we retain 
$50,000,000 from sales and operation, or whether we appropriate 
the money directly from the Treasury. It is the matter of 
spending that much money, or whatever part of it is expended, 
which otherwise would be saved to the taxpayers. 

I feel, Mr. President, that the people of this country are op- 
posed to any further continuation ef the Government operation 
of the merchant marine than is absolutely necessary to put the 
merchant marine on a proper basis, and then as rapidly as pos- 
sible we should have it absorbed by the private interests of the 
country under proper governmental regulation. The bill itself, 
by a section we have already adopted, very positively sets forth 
that policy, and authorizes and directs the Shipping Board, as 
I reeall it, to sell the fleet as rapidly as good business will dic- 
tate, and yet we invite by this particular section the continued 
construction of ships at the same time we are directing the 
Shipping Beard to dispose of the fleet. 

I appreciate that there will be occasions when, in order to 
round out the fleet, the Shipping Board should encourage the 
construction in American yards of a certain type of ship; but I 
feel that the balance of the section, providing for aid on the part 
of the Government, two-thirds of the amount necessary being 
loaned by the Government under the provisions of the section, 
will provide for the filling of such necessities as they accrue. 
On the other hand, if we do provide for two methods of building 
these ships, one entirely by the Government and the other by 
the aid of the Government, it strikes me that it is reasonable to 
assume that the Government will be compelled to build the ships 
rather than private interests borrow the money and pay in- 
terest on it. I question the advisability of passing an act estab- 
lishing the policy for the future, as we are unquestionably going 
on record, through this bill, that ultimately the entire fleet shall 
be in private hands, and at the same time we are directly au- 
thorizing the construction of more ships, for five years, entirely 
on account of the Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I rise to make one or two re- 
marks in connection with what the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Eben] has said. While on the whole I am favorable to the 
bill, yet I think in some respects it is drawn on erroneous lines. 
It contemplates the establishment of a lot of Government ship- 
ping lines whether those lines pay or not. I call the attention 
of the Senator from New Jersey to the provisions of section 11, 
to which he refers, authorizing the board to expend from the 
revenues of sale and operation not to exceed $50,000,000 a year 
in the building of new ships. If the board earries out the pro- 
gram provided for in section 7 of the bill, establishing independ- 
ent routes in different parts of the country and operating them 
whether they are profitable or not, there will not be much left 
for the building of these new ships, because the cost of building 
ae come from the revenues from the sale and operation of the 

ps. 

If Senators will examine the, provisions of section 7, they will 
find that it contemplates the establishment of a large number of 
shipping lines to be operated by the Federal Government. 
There is no limitation to the length of time they shall be op- 
erated nor is there any inhibition against operating them at a 
loss. I think if they succeed in establishing these lines, many 
of them, they will be found to operate at a great loss. 

It is not only ships on the high seas from port to port that 
make commerce. Commerce comes from the exporting and im- 
porting of the necessities and requirements of trade. If, for 
instance, the people of South America desire to ship their coffee 
to Boston or New York, we can not compel them to ship that 
coffee to Mobile or New Orleans by merely establishing a ship- 
ping line. 

‘When it comes to the matter of exports, the people will ex- 
port their goods in those directions and to those countries where 
they can most readily dispose of them at a profit. The farmers 
of the Mississippi Valley will have a great deal of agricultural 
products to export. They will naturally want to export these 
over the shortest and best route to reach the chief market, and 
the chief market for our agricultural products, taken wholesale 
or in the lump, is found in Europe. The people of this country 
are not going to divert their products as a mere matter of 
sentiment from the ordinary lines of commerce. Our people in 
the Mississippi Valley, who desire to ship their goods direct to 
Europe, are going to take the shortest and most rapid route to 
get the goods to Europe. They are not going to divert their 
commerce to ports at one side of the main routes of commerce. 
They are not going to send their traffic around by a by-path 
just for the sake of establishing traffic at a given small port, 
either on the Gulf coast or the Atlantie coast. 

In one way I can sympathize with small ports on the Atiantic 
and Pacific regarding which there is an idea that by furnishing 
ships for them we can build up their commerce and give them 
a trade that under natural conditions they can not obtain. 

If I thought that merely establishing shipping lines and fur- 
nishing shipping facilities would build up a commerce at those 
ports and give them the traffic that would warrant them in 
establishing the lines, I should not hesitate a moment in favor- 
ing such a disposition. But there are two matters involved in 
the problem. It is not only a matter of furnishing ships but it 
is the course and trend of the import and export trade of the 
country. In other words, will a certain class of commeree go 
to a certain port just because you have ships ready, or will it go 
to a port because the trade and traffic and market for the goods 
are there? My own idea is that you can not build up any such 
commerce by artificial means. 

I should be very glad myself to see our commerce diverted 
and scattered over the country instead of concentrated at one 
or two ports on the Atlantic, but I doubt the scheme provided 
for in the bill, which is that by establishing lines in all these 
different ports we can succeed in diverting the commerce and 
traffic there. 

I hope that will be the result of the bill. I should be very 
glad if we can do it, but, in my opinion, the more of new lines 
established by the Government from small ports, the more 
we shall find the shipping left on the hands of the Government 
to be operated at a loss. 

While I joined in reporting the bill favorably, the only crit- 
icism I have to make of it is that in its entirety it contemplates 
Government operation of ships on the seas. I was very mueh 
pleased with our railroad legislation when we took it out of 
the control of the Government. I hope the outeome may be to 
divert trafic out of the hands and control of the Government 
inte the hands of private enterprise, into the hands of American 
citizens, and to vessels operated under the American flag. I 
hope that will be the outcome, but I very much doubt it. 
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I fear that the large board which has been created by the bill, 
scattered all over the country in order to meet certain local 
requirements, will result in the establishment of a lot of non- 
paying shipping lines that will be an expense to the Government 
years to come. I thought, when the committee was considering 
the bill, that it was a mistake to increase the board from five to 
seven. I think it would be a far better board if-it were com- 
posed of not more than three members. Now it is made up of 
seven members, and they are going to be distributed through- 
out the country, and I fear it will lead to what we call in com- 
mon parlance logrolling. I mean by that that the two repre- 
sentatives of the board on the Pacific will say to the members 
on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, “Give us a line to Vladi- 
vostok, or give us a line to Shanghai, or give us a line to some 
of the far eastern ports; if you will give us that line we will 
give you a line from New Orleans to Africa, or we will give 
you one to China, or we will give you one to South America.” 
They will say to the representatives on the Atlantic coast, 
“help us to establish these lines on the Pacific,and we will help 
you to establish the lines that you want here.” 

I do not mean to say it in an odious sense, but in this man- 
ner you will have a system of logrolling. You will have the rep- 
resentatives on the board from one part of the country look- 
ing at it wholly or largely from their standpoint and anxious 
to get what they want, and they will acquiesce in what the rep- 
resentatives in other parts of the country want. Thus you will 
have, as I said a moment ago, no end of logrolling on that 
board. 

To avoid such a system of what, for short, I term “ logrolling,” 
I felt that it would have been much better and much wiser if 


we could have had a board of three members, independent of | 


local interests in any part of the country, men who would rep- 
resent all portions of the country in their entirety and would 
not be wholly swayed by local influence. 

There are one or two other items in the bill to which I want 
to call attention. One is placing the Philippine Islands under 
the coastwise-trade provisions. I regard that as the most 
wicked and cruel provision in the bill. Those islands are more 
than 10,000 miles from our shore; their products are shipped 
all ovér the world. By putting them under the coastwise trade 
you practically say that none of the products of the Philippine 
Islands shall come to America except in American ships under 
the American flag. We have only one port there where we have 
much commerce direct to this country, and that is Manila. The 
great crops of the Philippine Islands are sugar 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if this provision which 
he says extends our coastwise laws to the Philippines is incor- 
porated in the House bill or in the Senate committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. NELSON. It is incorporated in a Senate committee 
amendment to the bill. The Philippine Archipelago extends 
from north to south upward of between 400 and 500 miles, 
and from east to west from 300 to 400 miles. In the north we 
have the island of Luzon, and south of that what are commonly 
called the Visayan group of islands. Among those are the 
islands of Mindanao, Mindoro, Masbate, Samar, Panay, Negros, 
Cebu, Leyte, Palawan, Bohol, all of them large islands; and it 
so happens that the chief exportable products which are pro- 
duced in those islands are sugar and hemp. The greatest amount 
of sugar is, perhaps, produced in the island of Negros, which 
is between three and four hundred miles south of Manila. From 
other islands adjacent to that, which belong to the Visayan 
group, come considerable sugar, most of the hemp, and a large 
part of the tobacco which we get from the Philippine Islands. 
I do not take into account the rice crop of the Philippines, 
because while they may export some rice they import more 
than they export. They need as much rice for food in those 
islands as is there produced. 

Nearly all of the products of the Philippine Islands which 
have come to this country during the recent war have come to us, 
not in American ships, but in foreign ships. What would be the 
result if we adopted the proposed policy? It would be a death 
blow to the commerce and trade of the Philippine Islands, 
because they will not be able to ship any of their goods to 
America; the American market will be cut off from them unless 
ships flying the American flag are furnished for the transporta- 
tion of their products. 

The other chief ports of the Philippine Islands are Cebu, 
a very good port on the island of Cebu, and Iloilo on the island 
of Panay. The sugar of Negros is transported a few miles 
across the island of Panay, and from there it is shipped abroad 
through the port of Iloilo. 
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I heard it remarked in committee by means of the plan pro- 
posed we could retain control of the sugar crop of those islands 
and insure its coming to this country. That can not possibly 
be true. Even if we put that commerce under the coastwise 
laws, what is to prevent foreign ships entering the port of 
Iloilo or the port of Cebu and transporting goods direct to 
Europe? If the commerce between the Philippine Islands and 
the United States is put under the coastwise laws, it will force 
the people of those islands to ship their sugar and hemp and 
other products to countries other than the United States. 

Mr. President, I am utterly opposed to placing the people of 
the distant Philippine Islands into a strait-jacket as is pro- 
posed by the pending bill. It is true that the bill provides that 
the provision referred to shali not take effect for a year; and it 
is also true that the committee has recommended a further modi- 
fication to the effect that the President may extend the time in 
case of necessity; but, Mr. President, I believe that those far- 
away islands should have the same privilege of trading with the 
world at large as we in the United States have. While I do 
not remember exactly their population according to the last 
census, there are in those islands, I think, between ten and 
twelve million people. They are situated ten or twelve thousand 
miles from our shores. 

To enact legislation to the effect that those people can not 
ship any of their products from the Philippine Islands to any 
port in America, either on the Pacific or on the Atlantic coast 
or anywhere else, unless they are shipped in a vessel flying the 
American flag, will be destructive to the commerce and a burden 
to the people of those islands. Neither will it help our country 
in securing the products of the Philippines, because, as I have 
said, European vessels can go to any port of the islands, to 
Manila, to Cebu, or to Uoilo, and there buy their hemp and their 
sugar for shipment direct to Europe; and that is what they 
will do. 

Mr. President, we have another anomaly in our shipping laws. 
It is not directly reenacted in the pending bill. The first legis- 
lation in reference to the matter, I think, was passed in 1868, 
and provided that no person could travel in a foreign vessel 
from one port in the United States to another port in the United 
States unless he paid a fine, which, under the original law, was 
$2 a head; in other words, a foreign vessel could not take an 
American citizen from one port to another in the United States 
unless he paid, in the first instance, $2. Some 11 or 12 years 
subsequently—I do not remember the exact date—that law was 
amended so that now a fine of $200 is provided; that is, if a 
single passenger is carried from one port in the United States 
to another port in the United States in a foreign ship, that ship 
has to pay a penalty of $200. My attention was called to that 
law some years ago. Some friends of mine became stranded in 
the Hawaiian Islands; they waited there for weeks and weeks 
for the arrival of an American ship to take them back to the 
Pacific coast, but none came. Finally a foreign vessel, a British 
ship, I think, came along, and they were obliged to travel in that 
ship in order to get to their destination. 

The ship bad to pay a penalty of $200 for every American 
passenger which it earried from the Hawaiian Islands to the 
Pacific coast. Of course, the ship would not pay that penalty; 
the fine came out of the passengers; so that the man obliged to 
hurry home, to get back to America, in addition to his ordinary 
transportation charges had to pay $200, for the ship would not 
bear the burden of its payment. 

While 1 am in favor of limiting and restricting coastwise 
trade to American ships, I certainly think that travel in this 
country ought to be free; I certainly think that if any Amer- 
ican citizen at any port in the United States or within its 
dominions has occasion to travel to another port in the United 
States he ought to have the privilege of traveling on the first 
ship that comes along and not be compelled to wait indefinitely 
or to pay a penalty of $200. 

As I have said, that provision is not in the pending bill. 
There is, however, a restrictive clause in the bill tending to 
carry out that idea in reference more particularly to conditions 
on the Pacific coast at Seattle. I refer to the provision pro- 
hibiting the checking of baggage of those who go out on our 
railroads and desire to go to Alaska. They may travel to the 
Pacific coast on the Northern Pacific or the Great Northern or 
any other route, and on reaching there may be anxious to take 
passage to a port in Alaska. Perhaps the first ship that comes 


along is a Canadian or British ship, but in the event they sail 
on such a vessel à provision in the bill prohibits them from 
checking their baggage. 
restrictive. 

I am aware of the antipathy entertained on the PacHic coast 
against the Canadian Pacific and the Soo Railroad; but I wish to 


That, I think, is unduly and unjustly 
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say to those who entertain that feeling that the Soo Railroad, 
which is the American end of the Canadian Pacific in our coun- 
try, has been cf more value to our people in giving fair and 
reasonable rates than have any of the operations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In the matter of accommodations 
and of transportation our people have felt that the Soo Rail- 
road—that is, the part that operates through Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, and reaches down to Chicago—has, to 
some extent, been an antidote against the rapacity of some of 
the big western roads. So our people in the upper Mississippi 
Valley have never cherished the hostility toward the Canadian 
ronds that seems to prevail in the Puget Sound section. 

Mr. President, when I rose to reply, as it were, to the re- 
marks of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] I had no 
idea of taking up so much of the time of the Senate. I have 
called attention briefly to what I regard as some of the unwise 
features of the bill, but recognizing the fact that all legislation 
is in the nature of a compromise, while I differed from the 
majority of the committee on some of these matter, I did not 
feel like obstructing the report on the bill or interfering with 
its passage; and even though I look upon some of the features 
of the bill as unwise, I shall not make any factious opposition. 
I hope that some of the objectionable matters may be cured in 
conference, and I hope that then the future will show the mis- 
takes we are making in this legislation so that they may be 
remedied. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will take just a 
moment or two to refer to some of the matters to which the 
Senator from Minnesota has adverted. I appreciate more than 
I can say the attitude of the Senator in connection with this 
bill. He has shown the same broad-minded spirit with refer- 
ence to it that he has shown with reference to all matters of 
legislation. I have the highest respect for his judgment and 
his opinion, not only with reference to the questions involved in 
the pending measure but with reference to other questions, and 
for the patriotic stand that he takes on all matters that are 
of interest to the country. While I hesitate to differ from him, 
I can not agree with him as to two or three of the propositions 
he has presented. 

With reference to the coastwise trade and the passenger 
traffic to which he has just referred I wish to say just a word. 
He calls attention to the fact that some of his friends in the 
Hawaiian Islands were marooned for a while and had to pay $200 
as a penalty to get back to the United States because American 
ships were not available, the islands being embraced within our 
coastwise laws. The only provisions contained in this bill with 
reference to that feature of the coastwise law is a provision that 
prevents its evasion. Whether the coastwise law should be re- 
pealed is another question, but so long as we apply the coast- 
wise policy to our ports it seems to me we should not permit a 
foreign country to evade that law. If the law says that Ameri- 
can passengers shall not be carried in a foreign ship between 
American ports, we should not permit that law to be evaded by 
aliens, and all that we do by the provision of the pending bill in 
this respect is to prevent the evasion of the law. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has said, the necessity for 
the provision grows out of a situation peculiar to the trade be- 
tween this country and Alaska. The Canadian Steamship Co. 
maintains an agency in this country in Seattle. If I go to their 
oftice and tell them that I want to go from Seattle, Wash., to 
Skagway, Alaska, an American port, what do they do? Under 
our coastwise law they can not sell a ticket directly from Seattle 
to Skagway. 

They can not send a ship directly from Seattle to Skagway 
under our coastwise laws; what do they do? They sell me a 
ticket to Vancouver, British Columbia, and at the same time, in 
the same office in Seattle, they sell me a ticket from Vancouver 
to Skagway. They then send me to Vancouver, and I get off 
of one vessel and onto another, and go on to Skagway. 

Mr. President, we have a provision in this bill to prevent that. 
It is a clear evasion of our law; and, as I have said, so long as 
we continue our coastwise laws I am not in favor of a foreign 
country evading them in that way. If our coastwise laws are 
not proper, if they should be done away with, all right; let us 
do away with them. That is another proposition. We should 
not keep them on our statute books and permit thenr to be nulli- 
fied by alien competitors. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. Did I understand the Senator to say, in leading 
up to that description of the situation on the Pacific coast, that 
we had in no way amended the coastwise laws under this bill? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all, in that respect. 

Mr. EDGE. Then, we did not include the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. That is another propo- 
sition. We do not change our coastwise law; we just extend it. 
I want to discuss that now for just a moment. 

Mr. President, if we are going to have an American merchant 
marine, we shall have to take advantage of every opportunity 
we have to get it. I have no doubt about that. I do not blame 
any other country for doing everything it can to prevent us 
from establishing ourselves upon the sea. I admire them for it. 
What I should like to do is to take a leaf out of their book. 
This is really a new proposition for us. When the war began 
we had practically no ships under the American flag on the 
high seas. Practically the only shipping we had was in the 
coastwise trade, built up under our coastwise laws; and if we 
had not built up that merchant marine under the coastwise 
laws, the result of this war might have been far different, be- 
cause when we got into this war the only ships that we really 
had available to transport our troops across the seas and carry 
supplies for them were ships taken out of the coastwise trade. 

How did Great Britain build up her merchant marine? She 
built it up by saying that goods from her colonies should not 
be brought into Great Britain except under the British flag 
and in British ships. She continued that policy for years and 
years until she had built up her merchant marine, Then she 
removed those restrictions. Why, we remember in our histories 
reading about how the colonists were restricted in bringing 
products into this country. They could not bring them in ex- 
cept in ships flying the British flag, nor could they ship them 
except in the same way. Why? It was done under a wise 
and judicious national policy for the building up of a British 
merchant marine. 

Mr. President, We want to build up our merchant marine in 
the foreign trade, the overseas trade. We had no such mer- 
chant marine when the war broke out, but we have a lot of 
ships now. As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] said, 
however, ships alone do not make a merchant marine. They 
must have cargoes, they must have traffic, they must have 
business, or they will be laid up or be sold to foreign countries. 
our must be established and trade developed to maintain 
them. : 

Mr. President, the trade of the Philippines, between those 
islands and this country, is ours if we see fit to take it, and 
why should we not take it? Why should we not have it so 
long as we retain the Philippine Islands? When the oppor- 
tunity is at hand for us to say that the traffic between those 
islands and the United States shall be transported in Ameri- 
can ships, and thereby build up that much trade for American 
shipping, encourage the building of American ships, and the 
establishment of American lines across the Pacific, where we 
need them so badly, why should we not do it? 

If the Senate does not think it is a wise thing to take the 
trade that is ours and hold it to our flag and to our ships, very 
well; but my opinion is, my judgment is, that this is something 
we ought to take when we can, and we ought to hold it. It 
does not mean injury to the Philippine Islands. Why, under 
the provisions of this bill we are very particular about that. 
We put it off for a year, and we direct the Shipping Board at 
that time to see to it that adequate shipping facilities are pro- 
vided for those islands, so that their commerce will not suffer, 
but that ample facilities with proper rates for passengers and 
commerce shall be provided. Then we go further, we take an 
extra precaution, and we say that if at the end of the year 
there are not sufficient shipping facilities the President shail 
extend the time to such period as he sees fit and as may be 
necessary in order to establish proper and suitable shipping 
facilities. Surely these islands want this done. We are not 
going to put them in a strait-jacket. We are going to insure 
them access to the greatest market in the world. 

Mr. President, I have this in mind: As the Senator said, it is 
7,000 or 10,000 miles to the Philippine Islands. Fine ships will 
be required for that trade, splendid passenger ships, combination 
passenger and cargo ships, ships suitable for any ocean carrying 
trade. We will establish the lines that we want and that we 
ought to have, in a section and a territory where we need them 
and where we ought to have them. 

What should we make out of Manila? We should-make out of 
Manila the great distributing point in the Orient for the prod- 
ucts of this country, and those products should be carried to 
Manila in American ships, and then distributed throughont the 
Orient in American ships. It would mean a prosperity, growth, 
and development for those islands they can have in no other 
way. > 

We do not interfere with the foreign commerce of those 
islands. So far as British ships are concerned, or Japanese 
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ships, or any other foreign shipping that desires to go into 
Manila from their ports, or to go into Manila from their ports 
and then go out from Manila to some other ports, we make no 
ehange. We do not interfere with that at all; but we do say. 
that the trade between those islands and the United States shall 
be in American ships, under the American flag; that it will be 
for the benefit of this country and for the benefit of those 
islands. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the closer we can bring those 
people to us, the better it will be for them, as well as for us. 
If we deal with them in the right sort of way, if we show them 
that we have their interests at heart, we will make them our 
friends, even better friends than they are now. If those islands 
should ever leave us, or be separated from us, we should maintain 
a relationship with them that will be not only of great benefit 
to them, but also of great benefit to us. This will be so if we 
establish close business relations with them now. 

From every standpoint of American interests, the interests of 
the Philippines, and for the building up of our American mer- 
chant marine, it seems to me that it is wise, judicious, and 
patriotic to extend the coastwise laws to the Philippine Islands. 

Now, just a word with reference to the fund. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator if he does not think 
that what is proposed in this bill is necessary in order that the 
Philippine people may be able to secure equal traffic conditions 
in their trade with this country and in their trade with other 
countries? That is to say, if the Philippines are to rely solely 
upon the ships of other countries than the United States, will 
not the shipping conditions that are imposed by our competitors, 
those who own these ships, naturally be such conditions as 
would drive the Philippine trade to European countries instead 
of to this country? 

` Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, there is no question at all 
about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That has been our difficulty with reference 
to the trade of other foreign countries. It would be our diffi- 
culty with reference to our trade with the Philippines. We 
will not secure American shipping facilities unless we give our 
facilities some advantage that far from home; and if we have 
no American ships to bring the trade of those islands to this 
country I think it is almost certain that we will not get any- 
thing like a fair share of the business of those islands. E be- 
lieve that with the provision we have in this bill the United 
States will get a fair share of that traffic—in fact, will get the 
lion’s share of that traffic—because this country always will be 
_guaranteed rates to the Philippine Islands that are as favorable 
to trade with this country as rates from the Philippines to any 
other country in the world are favorable to that trade. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina is absolutely correct; and I might suggest, Mr. President, 
that so long as we do nothing toward establishing steamship 
lines to the Philippines, the Philippines will get just whatever 
service foreign shipping sees fit to give them between them 
and this country. If it desires to give them irregular service, it 
will do it; and, as the Senator from North Carolin suggested, 
its endeavor and attempt will be to divert the trade of the 
Philippine Islands from the United States to its pockets. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator rom Washington 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN, In that event, what will regulate the rates 
between American ports and the Philippines? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Shipping Board has author- 
ity under the shipping act to regulate our coastwise trade from 
port to port and on regular routes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Is there no danger of retaliation by any 
power if we discriminate in favor of our own possessions? 
Has that been considered? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not see how they could re- 
taliate, or haye any ground for retaliation. We have a right 
to deal with our own territory as we see fit. 

Mr. PHEEAN. For information, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator whether he has considered the significance of the imperial 
preference? Great Britain, in dealing with her colonies, prac- 
tices what is described as an imperial preference. What is the 
meaning of that, in so far as shipping is concerned? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not given that any con- 
sideration. It is an internal affair of the British Empire. She 
will look after that and we can not complain. 


Mr. PHELAN. Recently the Australian Government refused 
an American ship the privilege of a return cargo of copra, which 
led to considerable correspondence with the State Department. 
Australia claimed, as the only reason why the refusal was made, 
that she needed the copra herself. That left the American ship 
to return in ballast; it had to endure a very great hardship. 
It is my information that there is an abundance of copra, and 
that it was a discrimination. I believe the State Department 
regarded it as a discrimination against the American ship. 
Therefore, in view of this announced policy, that the coastwise 
law shall be extended so that ships may ply between the Philip- 
pine Islands and the ports of the United States, I was going to 
observe that this imperial preference might properly justify a 
policy of discrimination on our part. ‘That might strengthen the 
argument of the Senator, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So it would. It is but an ex- 
ample that should teach us to look after our interests as other 
nations look after theirs. Mr. President, I have looked at this 
problem, so far as I am concerned, just in this way: I feel that 
Great Britain will do everything in her power to promote Brit- 
ish interests in trade and in shipping, and I do not blame her 
for doing it; I admire her for doing it. What I want is that 
we shall look after our interests in that same way, and that is 
what I have tried to do, to the extent of what little influence I 
have had in connection with the framing of this bill. It is a 
bill to aid and promote an American marine and no other. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, agreeing absolutely with what the 
Senator is endeavoring to accomplish, is there any method which 
the Government can adopt, learned from past experience, by 
which it is possible for the Government to establish these new 
lines to the Philippines, or any other section, which have not 
already been established, and maintain and administer them 
more cheaply—which means at cheaper rates—than private in- 
terests can maintain them? 

My fear is that we are adopting a policy in which we an- 
nounce that we want private interests to administer the 
merchant marine, and then surround the bill with such restric- 
tions, or give to the Shipping Board such opportunities, that 
we are simply tying ourselves down to the administration of 
the merchant marine for years to come. I would like to see it 
more clearly established that the direction of it, given under 
one section of the bill, will be curried out under the remaining 
sections of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that phase of it 
I was not discussing, I am discussing now the advisability of 
putting the Philippines under the coastwise law. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator was discussing his belief that the 
Government should establish new lines to the Philippines, and 
I am just trying to bring out from the Senator his view as to 
whether or not that should be a permanent proposition. : 

Mr. JONDS of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator 
knows that it is the declared policy of this bill to get these ships 
inte private ownership ultimately. I do not agree with the 
suggestion the Senator made a while ago, that we want these 
ships disposed of, and that we are directing the Shipping Board 
to dispose of them as soon as practicable in a businesslike 
way regardless of anything else. We direct them to do it con- 
sistent with the declared purpose of this bill, which is to build 
up and maintain an American merchant marine. That is the 
essential thing; that is the important thing to be accomplished. 
That is of even higher importance than private ownership and 
private operation. 

Will private parties establish shipping lines between this 
country and the Philippines? Is there anything we can do to 
induce them to do it? Mr. President, we might be able to 
induce them to do it if we would pay them many thousands of 
doliars in subsidies, but we bave many times tried to pass 
subsidy legislation in order to have shipping lines established 
but we could not get it done; we could not pass it. Here is 
a 7,000-mile trip. Japanese ships are paid hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year for traversing the Pacific Ocean between 
Japan and the United States, touching at the Philippines. In 
my judgment, Mr. President, there is nothing Congress can be 
induced to do, leaving these islands outside the coastwise laws, 
that would enable private owners to establish shipping lines in 
competition with Japanese shipping lines aided by the Japanese 
Government, through the assistance it gives to them. 

But, Mr. President, there is one thing we cun do; we can 
hold the trade of the Philippines under the American flag by 
passing the provisions in this bill. There is no doubt of that. 
That is one thing we can do. If we do not do it, we can have 
no excuse to offer if foreign shipping continues to carry the 
trade of the Philippines and if that trade with us should grow 
less and less. 
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The Senator fears that the Shipping Board will not act as 
we really intend it to act under the provisions of this bill. Of 
course, Mr, President, there is nothing we can put in the bill 
which will make the Shipping Board act wisely and fairly and 
justly. We must put confidence in somebody. We have to 
place the greatest discretion in somebody in dealing with the 
problems of the American merchant marine. We have placed 
it in the Shipping Board, the only agency in which we could 
place it. We must depend upon that board to act wisely, to 
exercise the power and the discretion we give it in a wise way; 
and what I would like to impress upon the Shipping Board, if 
1 can do it, is that we want them to be animated by a spirit of 
Americanism; that we want them to be moved with the desire, 
an intense desire, to build up American trade, American ship- 
ping, and American interests. I want them to understand that 
we are placing in their hands the greatest and widest power, 
probably greater than was ever invested in any governmental 
organization before, and that we are giving them this power 
and giving them this discretion to use in the interest of Ameri- 
can trade and American shipping, and not for the purpose of 
simply getting rid of the ships we have in the most expeditious 
way possible. 

I would like to sce these ships all in private American hands 
to-morrow ; but, Mr. President, I do not want to see these ships 
sacrificed in price and the establishment of lines of trade fail 
in order to get rid of them. I want these ships to be used as 
the basis or the foundation of a great and permanent American 
merchant marine, and I feel sure it can be done if the board 
acts in the right way, and I believe the board will act in the 
right way. I will believe that until I see it acts otherwise. 

Mr. PHELAN and Mr. EDGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In just a moment. We have in 
this bill gone even further than I believe it is safe to go in 
directing the Shipping Board and limiting the powers of the 
Shipping Board in its disposition of these ships. I believe it is 
for us to lay down a great national policy that we want carried 
out and then let the Shipping Board lay down the administra- 
tive policies to effect that great object. The wider the dis- 
cretion the more likelihood of success. I yield to the Senator 
from California. I think he addressed the Chair first. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, in the conference report on 
“Fees for passports and visés,” agreed to last Saturday, I find 
this section: 

From and after the Ist day of June, 1920, it shall be unlawful for 
any alien, other than a seaman, to enter or attempt to enter the United 
States without a passport duly viséed by a person duly authorized by 
the Secretary of State to issue such visé: Provided, t this section 
shall not apply to nationals of Great Britain domiciled in the Dominion 
of Cana ewfoundland, the Bermudas, or the Bahamas, or to na- 
tlonals of nee domiciled in St. Pierre and Miquelon, or to citizens 
of Cuba, Panama, or Mexico, 

The privilege is denied to nationals other than those of Great 
Britain or France and citizens of Cuba, Panama, and Mexico 
residing in these near-by places of coming into the United 
States, under this new regulation, without passports or without 
the viseing of passports. Presumably they will be amenable to 
the immigration laws. I know nothing to the contrary. But 
in advices received from San Francisco within the last five 
days it appears that Judge Rudkin, judge of the Federal court, 
held that a Japanese seaman who had escaped from a Japanese 
vessel, a deserter, when apprehended could not be returned, that 
there was no law by which such a seaman escaping from a vessel 
could be deported. That is the customary way of seeking entry 
by those ineligible to land, not only the Japanese but anarchists 
and Bolshevists and those who are bent upon the destruction of 
our Government, it is claimed. They come in as seamen. I 
ean not understand why an exception should be made in favor of 
seamen under these circumstances, and why we should not 
require a passport or a visé at the port of departure, because 
then the American consul, in viséing such a passport, could de- 
termine whether they were bona fide seamen or not. This con- 
ference report was agreed to without any comment, and I will 
state to the Senator in charge of the bill that I was seriously 
contemplating offering an amendment to the shipping bill pro- 
viding that seamen should not enjoy that exemption unless there 
is some very good reason why they should enjoy the exemption. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, personally I see 
no objection to it. What the reasons were for making that 
exception I do not know. If they were presented to me, they 
might appeal to me, But I am moved, in connection with this 
bill, by the spirit of doing everything in the world for American 
shipping and looking after our interests and our interests only; 
and I would like to see us do everything we possibly can for 
our interests and for the building up of a merchant marine. 
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I would extend no favors to any country unless I could see a 
corresponding or greater benefit to my country. 

In connection with what has already been said, I am going 
to call attention to what Canada does with reference to this 
coastwise-trade law, the evasion of which we would like to 
prevent, and it will suggest to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epce] what the British do, what Canadians do, what the 
Japanese do with reference to maintaining their shipping, and 
something we do not propose to do in this bill. 

I have here a document entitled— 

Dominion of Canada report relating to mail subsidies and steamship 
subventions as controlled by the department of trade and commerce 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1918, with traffic returns, etc., 
to December 31, 1918. 

Here are estimates for the year ending March 31, 1920, as 
compared with those for the year ending March 31, 1919, with 
statement of services rendered and expenditures to December 
31, 1918, on account of mail subventions and steamship sub- 
ventions. Apparently this is called chapter 18. It reads: 

MAIL SUBSIDIES AND STEAMSHIP SUBVENTIONS. 
Agon tO: DO: es..... sees — $2, 467, 120. 67 

By Canada as subvention—for what purpose? For the pur- 
pose of maintaining shipping lines. What is one of the lines 
that is to be maintained by subvention? 

Victoria, Vancouver, and Skagway. Skagway is in Alaska. 
It is an American port. How much do they pay the steamship 
company to maintain a line to Skagway? Twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars. They estimate $12,500 for the year 1920, 
That line, paid $12,500, maintains an agency in Seattle and 
evades the laws of the United States, and we are permitting 
her to do it. That we propose to stop by this bill if the Senate 
will indorse the recommendation of the committee. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I gather from the previous remarks of the 
Senator from Washington, in referring to the fact that Congress 
had never granted a subsidy, that the Senator favors a sub- 
sidy by the Government in some form or another to assist in 
the development of American shipping. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I favor anything that will estab- 
lish and maintain an American merchant marine, and I will 
support direct subsidy legislation if it is necessary. I do not 
believe that it is necessary at the present time. I believe we 
have some provisions here in this bill—you may call them sub- 
sidy provisions if you want to—that will do what we want done. 
One provision enables the administrative agencies to make 
contracts with reference to the carrying of mails. Instead of 
paying over $2,000,000 of our own money to foreign steamship 
lines for carrying our mail I am in favor of paying it to our 
own; and I will go much further, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, if necessary, to establish an American merchant marine. 

Mr. EDGE, I want to make it clear that I rather agree with 
the Senator. The term “subsidy” seems to have had 4 rather 
bad sound in the country generally, but many efforts on the 
part of the Government will make up for what might ordinarily 
be called a direct payment of subsidy. The question I was 
leading up to is this: In establishing these lines, for illustration, 
to the Philippines, I assume from what the Senator says he 
imagines that they will be operated at a loss, inasmuch as I 
think the Senator stated that it would be impossible, in his 
judgment, to induce private capital to establish similar lines, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. EDGE. I wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I said I thought it would be 
impossible to induce private parties to establish these lines 
without putting them under the coastwise laws, leaving them 
in competition with the Japanese and letting the Japanese 
run their ships to Manila and then on to the coast. I think if 
we give notice that in a year from now the coastwise laws will 
be extended to the Philippines that private parties will go to 
work to prepare to take advantage of the trade and will estab- 
lish private lines, and that it will not be necessary for the 
Government to do that. That is what I confidently believe. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, if in the meantime there is any 
loss because of the Government establishing these lines to the 
Philippines and thus endeavoring to encourage Philippine trade 
to this country, it will be in the nature of a subsidy in order 
to build up that business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
at all. 

Mr. EDGE. That is the point I am trying to bring out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course the Senator and I 
agree with reference to that, but it will be more than balanced 


I make no question about that 
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by trade expansion and development that will take place, and 
the people of the country will approve it, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am obliged to leave the 
Chamber because of another engagement. I assume, if this part 
of the bill is reached, that it will not be disposed of this 
afternoon? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator would like to 
have it go over—— 

Mr. THOMAS, I should like to say something on it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be very glad to have it 
go over. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that the Senator has made 
it perfectly clear yet that the Government, under the provi- 
sions of the bill, assumes no obligations whatever to establish 
these lines unless private individuals fail to establish them, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. I am glad the 
Senator emphasizes it. We try to emphasize that in the bill, 
that unless private enterprise does it, the Government will 
establish it. We also tried to emphasize that we do not want 
the Government to maintain it any longer than is necessary; 
that if they establish it and develop a good business and can 
sell the ships, we want them to do it, and I am sure this can be 
done. Let there be no mistake, We do not propose to extend 
the coastwise laws to the Philippines and leave them without 
shipping. It is made as plain as can be that ample shipping 
facilities shall be ready when the coastwise laws are extended 
and that such shipping is to be maintained. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the first place, we allow a year in which 
this provision of the bill is not to become operative; that is, 
a year’s time in which private individuals may get ready for 
this trade. At the end of that period the President may further 
extend the time of Government operation, if it is wise to do so, 
in order to give further opportunity for private capital to supply 
the requirements of the trade. That is what I understand the 
bill to provid 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true, 

Mr. EDGE. May I interrupt the Senator there? If private 
capital could not make a reasonable profit on the operation, is 
it not reasonable to assume that the Government can not make 
any profit on the operation, judging from previous experiences 
in governmental administration? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, if private capital can not operate 
the line at a profit, the Government can not do so. 

Mr. EDGE. Then we must assume that it is a subsidy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The purpose of the bill is to offer inducement 
to private capital to do that. If private capital does not do it, 
then the Government of the United States, in the interest of its 
trade with these islands, proposes that it will operate this line, 
whether at a profit or a loss. It may be, for that question con- 
tinually arises, that the Government can not operate these ships 
at a profit—I mean a profit upon the actual operations—but the 
Government has other interests in the Philippine Islands than 
that of making money out of the ships, which it may have to 
supply as a last resort, in order that the country may get its 
proper share of the trade with one of its own possessions. 

If the Senator from Washington will pardon me just for a 
moment 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt that under present condi- 
tions the people of the United States are not enjoying anything 
like as large a part of the trade of the Philippine Islands as 
they are entitled to enjoy. I have no doubt that under present 
conditions Japan, Great Britain, and other European maritime 
nations who supply the Philippines with their ocean rta- 
tion are doing it upon conditions that are much more favorable 
to the shipment of their products and the purchase of their sup- 
plies from foreign countries and the United States; that they are 
getting to-day the lion's share of that traffic, and that they will 
continue, as long as those conditions exist, to get the lion’s 
share of that traffic. : 

The traffic in the Philippine Islands as a whole is a very 
large traffic, and yet up to this time, while our traffic has been 
increasing from year to year, we are getting but a very limited 
portion of the trade of the Philippine Islands. 

I say up to this time we are getting a very limited portion of 
the traffic from the Philippine Islands. It is perfectly natural 
that if Great Britain wants that trade she should take it to 
her ports at a less rate than she is willing to bring it to our 
shores. Is it not perfectly natural that if Japan wants that 
trade, and Japan is the only nation furnishing ocean transporta- 
tion, Japan will take that trade to her ports instead of bringing 
it to our ports, and if she brings it to our ports by force of 


necessity, she would charge a higher rate upon that than she 
charges for transportation of the same thing to her own ports? 

So I say that we have this condition confronting us with 
reference to one of our own possessions. We can not give the 
people of those islands a fair opportunity to trade with us and 
we can not ourselves enjoy a fair opportunity to trade with 
them, because they buy their transportation from other coun- 
tries that are interested in diverting the trade from this 
country to their own country, and that will continue. 

Now, it may be that under present conditions it will be im- 
possible for private capital to operate ships between this coun- 
try and the Philippines at a profit. It may be under present 
conditions that it will be impossible for the United States Gov- 
ernment to do that, because when they get to these ports, 
whether the ship be under private control or under Govern- 
ment control, it meets the competition of Japan and the compe- 
tition of Europe. But suppose we eliminate that; suppose we 
send our ships there in private ownership or in Government 
ownership in certain quest of that trade and there is no possi- 
ble competition between those ships and foreign ships. We 
send them there with the fixed purpose that we will give to 
those people as favorable trade conditions as ships of any other 
country will give to them. What is the result? The result 
will be that not only the present traffiic between that country 
and this country will all be brought in American bottoms, but 
that traffic between this country and dur possession across the 
sea will greatly increase as the result of the concentration of 
that traffic, and as a result of the increase of that traffic, it 
seems to me, it is reasonable to suppose that we will build up a 
sufficient trade between this country and the Philippines to 
make it profitable for American ships engaged in coastwise trade 
to operate at a profit. 

The committee considered the question very maturely and 
very thoroughly. It is the hope of the committee that by 
extending our coastwise laws to the Philippine Islands, by cut- 
ting off competition between our ships and foreign ships for 
this trade, we will be able in a short time to build up a trade 
sufficient to justify private capital in investing money in that 
enterprise. But if we can not do that, it seems to me it would 
be a gross disregard of our duty to those people if we did not 
see to it that they are furnished by the Government of the 
United States, even if it entails some little loss to the people 
of the United States, an equal opportunity to trade with this 
country to that which they enjoy in their trade with other 
countries of the world. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator from North 
Carolina for the splendid statement he has made. He has 
covered the whole question fully and completely. 

I wish to call attention briefly to what Canada is doing 
with reference to trade between Canada, China, and Japan. 
Her own estimate for 1919 was $253,333.34. That comes out 
of the Treasury of Canada in direct aid to her shipping lines. 
The estimate for 1920 is $253,333.34. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to a very significant 


‘statement on page 101 of this official document. This is with ref- 


erence to a $200,000 item for trafic between Canada and France: 
Freight rates. The rates charged for freight to or from 
cha: b lar passen steamers of the sa: class ti t 
Leu Sore, Boston, or Portland, and the — may at any time 
In other words, the rates from Canadian ports shall not ex- 
ceed those from Boston and New York. Then listen; 
chants or shippers, who shall always have precedence for their freight 
and goods over all other merchan 
They propose to look after their interests. That is what I 
want us to do with reference to our interests. 
which has been adopted, which provides for a fund for aiding 
private parties to build ships and for building the ships by the 
Jersey is not opposed to, in fact he favors, creating a fund to 
be used in aiding private parties in the building of ships. I can 
situation on the Pacific coast very different from that on the 
Atlantic coast, and it emphasizes, to my mind, at any rate, the 
Senator from Minnesota think the present board is too large, 
being composed of seven. The Senator from Minnesota would 
three commissioners who will represent the whole country. The 
trouble is that when you get the three they do not represent the 
in certain sections of the country; they do not know the needs 
of the Pacific as compared with the Atlantic, and they represent 


Canadian port included in this contract shall not exceed the yates 
: the rates if he deem it advisable. 

No discrimination of any kind shall be made against Canadian mer- 

ts and shippers. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word with regard to section 11, 
Government if that becomes necessary. The Senator from New 
not see the justice of a discrimination. We probably have a 
need of a larger board. The Senator from New Jersey and the 
make it much smaller; he says we should have one, two, or 
whole country; they do not know anything about the conditions 
only the Atlantic, and probably only a small part of that. 


1920. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It seems to me it would be just as apropos 
for us to have the various States of the South and the Pacific, 
for instance, represented by two or three Senators as to have 
our immense commerce on the Pacific, the Gulf, and the South 
Atlantic represented by three men, probably all taken from one 
city. We have got to have representatives from every section 
of this great Republic on our Shipping Board, exactly as we 
have in the House of Representatives and in the United States 
Senate, in order to have the interests of the respective localities 
properly looked after. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly, that is true. One of 
the most important provisions of this bill is that increasing the 
board and distributing it over the different sections of the 
country. There will be no log rolling, but the interests and 
shipping needs of every section will be considered. A broad, 
national policy will be carried out in a broad, national way and 
merchant marine will be created that will serve every interest 
and every section. If this proposition simply involved the 
selling of ships, the getting rid of ships, if it were simply a 
liquidating proposition, as a prominent gentleman who is a 
member of the shipping force though not a member of the 
Shipping Board has several times designated it, then I would 
agree with the Senator from Minnesota and the Senator from 
New Jersey that one man would be better than a board of 
three or five or seven; but the Shipping Board is anything but 
a liquidating agency. Its great purpose and aim are adminis- 
trative and the development of administrative policies to carry 
out the great policy which we declare in this bill. It will re- 
' quire men with knowledge of every section and of the needs 
of every section of the country to do what ought to be done. 

Now, what is the situation on the Pacific coast? We do not 
have regular lines on the Pacific, such as cross the Atlantic 
from New York. We have the Japanese and the English and 
other lines controlling the business on the Pacific, but few, if 
any, American lines; and yet, if there is any section outside of 
South America where the commerce of the United States 
should develop and grow and expand, it is in the Pacific and in 
the Orient. We must have men who know the conditions and 
the needs and the situation there in order to work out a policy 
that will build up lines; and we want regular lines on the 
Pacific. We must have them or aliens will control the trade of 
the Pacific, including our own. 

Mr. President, I hope, under the encouragement given in this 
bill, that private parties will establish such lines, but, if they 
do not, the lines ought not to go unestablished simply because 
private parties do not see sufficient profit in the enterprise to 
establish them and to operate ships on them. So, while it is the 
policy of the bill and of the committee to have private parties 
build all these ships and establish these lines and these routes, 
if they can be prevailed upon to do so, we do not propose to 
leave very highly desirable routes without ships. 

We deem it not only wise but good governmental business to 
provide a way by which if there is a highly important route 
that should be established and private parties will not estab- 
lish it, the Government agency may construct the ships and put 
them on the line and develop the business; develop the business 
at a loss, if you please; and when it gets profitable sell the line 
and the ships on a profitable basis to private parties and let 
them continue to operate them. 

The people of the country will sustain a proposition of that 
sort. They will recognize that while they are paying a sub- 
sidy, or call it whatever you please, they are paying for the 
establishment and development of a business that will mean 
millions of dollars for the commerce of this country, the develop- 
ment of American shipping that will be a great asset of na- 
tional defense in time of need. So, Mr. President, I am glad 
that the Senate has approved that section of the bill. It is 
one of its most important sections. Under it private parties 
will be aided in building the finest type of ships for trade lines 
they believe will be profitable, and under it the Government 
will see to it that important routes are established and new 
markets developed. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask a question right here? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Simply to bring Fut the matter in the Recorp, I 
desire to ask the Senator what is the proposed policy? If I un- 
derstand it correctly, in establishing these new lines, even 
though they are operated at a loss—and I am inclined to agree 
also with that policy—the Senator does not, of course, mean by 
that that we shall establish lines where American lines are 
already in operation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all. 

Mr. EDGE. But simply where such lines are not running? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; I do not imagine that 
the Shipping Board would think about establishing lines where 
American lines are already established; because we do not pro- 
pose and do not desire this legislation to be used by the Ship- 
ping Board to destroy private enterprise, private industry, and 
private capital which has been invested. On the contrary, we 
want the Shipping Board to aid and sustain private energy 
and industry. 

Now, just a word further. The Senator from Minnesota is 
fearful that we shall establish a great many routes that will 
not pay. Mr. President, we do not have the American merchant 
marine established as it ought to be established; we do not 
have the routes developed as they ought to be developed and as 
we should like to have them developed. This bill may not do 
what we hope it will de. We will do nothing if we do not try 
to do something. If we wait to be sure of results nothing will 
be done. We must take some chances. Like the Senator fronr 
Minnesota, I hope the policy proposed will be a success. I do 
not know, but I believe it will be. I do not believe that the 
Shipping Board, under the direction that we give them, will 
fail to carry out the intentions of the legislation, if we get the 
right sort of a board; and I want to say that the committee, in 
my judgment, is going to do what it can hereafter to see that 
we have the right kind of men on the Shipping Board, whether 
we have thenr now or not. We recognize the tremendous impor- 
tance of the Shipping Board; we recognize that it ought to be 
composed of men of the highest standing and the greatest busi- 
ness ability and experience that we can possibly get; men who 
are moved by the highest motives of patriotism and the desire 
to build up American interests and the American merchant ma- 
rine. We are going to do the best we can to aid in securing 
that sort of men on the Shipping Board. No Government board 
has a more difficult task nor a greater work to do. They are 
going recklessly into the establishment of new routes. They 
are going to look into the matter very carefully before they act. 
We will have to depend upon them; we will have to trust them; 
and we are going to give them the general outlines of the policy 
we want carried out and the great purpose we desire to accom- 
plish, and then we are going to intrust them with the power 
to accomplish that purpose and that object. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I expected. I 
did not intend to speak at all but I thought it well to present 
the other side of the questions suggested by the able Senators 
from Minnesota and New Jersey. I should like to have the 
consideration of the bill continued for a few moments until we 
can finish the reading of the text of the bill as it passed the 
House, and then I will be willing to have it go over temporarily 
before we begin the consideration of the new provisions. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 16, line 7, to change the number of the section from “7” 
to “12”; in the same line, before the word “sold,” to strike 
out “not” and insert “until”; in line 9, after the word 
“terms,” to insert “and conditions“; in line 11, after the words 
“merchant marine,” to strike out “provided the operation, 
charter, ot lease of such vessels by the board shall be limited 
to the time fixed” and insert “pursuant to the policy and pur- 
poses declared in sections 1 and 5 of this act; and the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation shall continue in exist- 
ence and have authority to operate vessels until all vessels are 
sold in accordance with the provisions of this act, the provi- 
sion ”; and in line 18, after “1916,” to insert “ to the contrary 
notwithstanding,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 12. That all vessels until sold shall be managed and operated 
by the board or chartered or leased by it on such terms and conditions 
as the board shall deem wise for the promotion and maintenance of an 
efficient merchant marine, pursuant to the licy and purposes de- 
clared in sections 1 and 5 of this act; and the nited States Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation shall continue in existence and have authority 
to optan vessels until all vessels are sold in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, the provision in section 11 of the “ shipping 
act, 1916,” to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 19, to change the 
number of the section from “8” to “13”; in line 20, before the 
word “ property,” to strike out “any” and insert “all”; in the 
same line, before the word “ transferred,” to insert “ other than 
vessels”; in line 21, after the word “section,” to strike out 
“2” and insert “4”; in the same line, before the word“ such,” 
to strike out “under” and insert “upon”; in line 22, after 
the word “may,” to Insert “determine and”; and in the same 
line, after the word “prescribe,” to strike out “but completion 
of payment of the purchase price shall be within five years from 
the date of the contract of sale,” so as to make the section read : 


Sec. 13. That the board is further authorized to sell all property 
other than vessels transferred to it under section 4 upon such terms 
and conditions as the board may determine and prescribe. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 17, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from “9” to “14”; in line 3, after 
“ 1916,” to insert “or by the acts specified in section 2 of this 
act"; in line 4, before the word “such,” to strike out “save” 
and insert “except”; in line 6, after the word “section,” to 
strike out “7” and insert “12”; in the same line, after “12,” 
to strike out “of this act,“ and insert “hereof”; in line 7, 
before the word “ for,’ to strike out “ or” and insert“ and”; in 
the same line, after the word “section,” to strike out “6” and 
insert “10 hereof, and for the construction fund authorized in 
section 11 hereof”; in line 13, after “July 1,” to strike out 
“1920 ” and insert 1921 ” ; in line 16, after the word “ capital,” 
to strike out “or” and insert and less such sums as may be 
needed"; in the same line, after the word “insurance,” to in- 
sert “and construction“; in line 17, before the word * shall,” 
to strike out “ fund“ and insert funds”; in line 21, before the 
word “or,” to strike out “act” and insert “acts” and in line 
22, after the word “section,” to strike out “1” and insert 
“2. so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 14. That the net proceeds derived 2 the board prior to July 1, 
1921, from any activities authorized by this act, or by the “ shipping 
act, 1916,” or N the acts specified in section 2 of this act, except such 
an amount as the board shall deem necessary to withhold as operating 
capital, for the purposes of section 12 hereof, and for the insurance 
fund authorized in section 10 hereof, and for the construction fund 
authorized in section 11 hereof, shall be covered into the Treasury of 


the United States to the credit of the board and may be expended by it, 


within the limits of the amounts heretofore or hereafter authorized, for 
the construction, requisitioning, or purchasing of vessels: After Ju Į 1, 
1921, such net proceeds, less such an amount as may be authorized 
annually by Congress to be withheld as operating capital, and less 
such sums as may be needed for such insurance and construction funds 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. The board shall, as rapidly as it deems advisable, 
withdraw investment of Government funds made during the emergency 
under the authority conferred by the acts or parts of acts repealed by 
section 2 of this act and cover the net proceeds thereof into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from “10” to “15”; in line 2, after the 
word vessels,” to insert owned by the United States Govern- 
ment”; in line 3, after the word “furnished,” to insert “ by 
the board“; in line 5, before the word “ department,” to strike 
out “the” and insert “such”; and in the same line, after the 
word “department,” to strike out “ when such vessels are owned 
by the United States Government,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Sec. 15. That the board shall not require payment from the War De- 
partment for the charter hire of vessels owned by the United States 
Government furnished by the board from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 
1919, inclusive, for the use of such department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 7, to change the 
number of the section from “11” to “16”; in the same line, 
before the word “ build,” to insert “ purchase”; in line 8, after 
the word “requisition,” to insert “lease”; in the same line, 
before the word “exchange,” to strike out “or”; in the same 
line, before the word “houses,” to insert “or otherwise ac- 
quire”; in line 9, before the word “buildings,” to strike out 
“or”: in the same line, before the word “land,” to strike 
out “to purchase or requisition”; in line 15, after the word 
“is” to strike out “suspended” and insert “hereby termi- 
nated”; in line 16, after the words “for the,” to strike out 
“ repairs”; in line 21, before the word “such,” to insert “ all!“; 
in line 22, before the word “such,” to insert “all,” and in same 
line, after the word “ practicable,” to insert “consistent with 
good business and the best interests of the United States,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sec. 16, That all authorization to purchase, bulld, requisition, lease, 
exchange, or otherwise acquire houses, buildings, or land under the act 
entitled “An act to authorize and empower the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to purchase, lease, requisition, or 
and to sell or otherwise dispose of improved or un- 
ouses, buildings, and for other purposes,“ approved 
March 1, 1918, is hereby terminated: Provided, however, That ex endi- 
tures may be made under said act for the repair of houses and uild- 
ings already constructed, and the completion of such houses or build- 
ings as have heretofore been contracted for or are under construction, 
if considered advisable, and the board is authorized and directed to 
dispose of all such properties or the interest of the United States in 
all such properties at as early a date as practicable, consistent with 
good business and the best interests of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. An executive session is desired, 
and I will not ask that the Secretary read further at this time. 
I understand, however, the Senator from New Jersey wishes 
to occupy the floor for a few moments. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I did not wish to interrupt fur- 
ther until the reading of the provisions of the bill as passed by 
the House had been completed, but I do not want the impres- 
sion to be permitted to remain or any misunderstanding to arise 
as to my view of the policy of the Government in aiding the con- 
struction of new vessels as compared to the actual appropria- 


otherwise acqui 
improyed lands, 
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tion of money for the building of new vessels. I desire to say 
merely a word in reference to that matter. I consider abso- 
lutely consistent the position agreeing with the one poliey and 
not with the other. When we loan money for the construction 
of necessary new ships we are simply advancing our credit; 
we are not accumulating additional property to be disposed of 
in some way or other, probably at a loss, at a later date. In 
order to follow out the policy which the Senator from Wash- 
ington so eloquently announced to-day of building a merchant 
marine, I think it is one of the most businesslike policies of the 
Government to loan its credit when it is being absolutely se- 
cured and protected under the terms of the act, and quite a 
different policy from actually expending money and having the 
property on hand. While I offered no amendment, I stated at 
the time that I believed in a $50,000,000 limit, and that the sec- 
tion was not compulsory. It simply placed the matter in the 
hands of the board, and left it optional with the board. I would 
not attempt to amend the section; but I do think there is a 
distinct difference between loaning credit and spending our own 
money, and thus haying the goods on hand. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, May 11, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 10, 1920. 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Edmund Platt, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to be a member of the 

Federal Reserve Board, vice Albert Strauss, resigned. 
: UNITED States ATTORNEY. 

James H. Hughes, jr, of Wilmington, Del, to be United 
States attorney, district of Delaware, vice Charles F. Curley, 
term expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Martin F. Farry, of Wilmington, Del., to be United States 
marshal, district of Delaware. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Joseph Oker to be register of the land office at Helena, Mont., 
his present term expiring June 30, 1920. (Reappointment. ) 

Henry Alexander Porter to be register of the land office at 
Vancouver, Wash., his present term expiring June 1, 1920, 
(Reappointment. ) 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonel. 


Lieut. Col. James P. Jervey, Corps of Engineers, from May 
1, 1920. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 


Maj. Albert E. Waldron, Corps of Engineers, from May 1, 1920. 
To be major. 
Capt. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers, from May 1, 1920, 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Abraham G. Lott, Cavalry, from May 5, 1920. 
: To be major. 
Capt. Christian A. Bach, Cavalry, from May 5, 1920. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Donald W. Sawtelle, Coast Artillery Corps, from 


October 15, 1919. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY, 


Col. Harry Lee to be a brigadier general in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service, from the 28th day of March, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 10, 1920. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Dennis B. Lucey to be United States attorney, northern dis- 

trict of New York. 
RECEIVER oF PUBLIC Moneys. 

Daniel W. Craddock to be receiver of public moneys at 

Seattle, Wash. 


1920, 


Coast GUARD. 
To be captains. 
Fletcher W. Brown. 
Henry Coyle. 
Robert Donohue. 
Frank J, Gorman, 
Loyd Y. Kielhorn. 
Gordon W. MacLane, 
Earl G. Rose. 
Edward H. Smith. 
Elmer F. Stone. 
Carl C. von Paulsen, 
John E. Whitbeek. 
POSTMASTERS. 

ARIZONA. 
Leonard C. Parke, Chandler. 
Andrew R. Tipton, Clarkdale. 
Nancy M. Dermont, Metcalf. 

CALIFORNIA, 
Charles H. Coffey, jr., Gonzales. 
George A. Debenedetti, Half Moon Bay, 
Winifred M. Whitney, Oceanside, 
Calla Winger, Orcutt. 
William J. Martin, Salinas. 
Alfred Gourdier, Torrance. 
Florence Stone, Tustin. 
Robert W. Walker, Vallejo. 

IDAHO. — 

Arthur H. Potseh, Genesee. 

MONTANA, 


Charles W. Allison, Bainville. 
George C, Core, Choteau. 
Andrew N. Smith, Columbia Falls. 
Jacob Z. Bruegger, Culbertson. 
Avory W. Dehnert, Denton. 
Mathew H. Casey, Kremlin. 
George H. Wood, Malta. 
Charles A. Pennell, Manhattan. 
John W. Lister, Missoula. 
Wade J. Hubbell, Poplar. 
Frances W. Tarwater, Saco. 
Burton S. Adams, Sidney. 
Claude ©. Alexander, Stanford. 
William Fraser, Three Forks. 
Adolph B. Horstman, Whitefish. 
Thomas E. Devore, Whitehall. 
NEW JERSEY. 
George Coleman, Delanco. 
Ida H. Collom, Pemberton. 
OHIO. 
Jerome H. C. Goodhart, Brewster. 
Harry C. Parrett, Continental. 
Charles E. Cramer, Fredericksburg, 
Don B. Stanley, Lowell. 
George H. Mounts, Salem. 
William R. Hatfleld, West Milton. 
VIRGINIA, 
William H. Rixey, Rosslyn. 


s 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monnay, May 10, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: +s 


O Thou God of law and order, peace and equity, justice and 
mercy, trath and purity, whose love reaches the farthest star 
in the vast universe and would enter in and possess the most 
forlorn and lonely soul, control our minds, direct our ways, 


and bring us with all the world in harmony with the eternal 


plans Thou hast ordained. Under the divine leadership of 
Thy son, Jesus of Nazareth. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 8, 1920, 
was read and approved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Hon. PATRICK Henry Drewry, 
who comes from the old Lexington district in Virginia, is pres- 
ent and wishes to qualify, His credentials are with the Clerk. 
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Thereupon Mr. Drewry, accompanied by Mr. Froop, appeared 
before the bar of the House, and the Speaker administered 
the oath of office to Mr. DREWRY, 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committeé of the Whole House on the state of the Unien 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 18870, the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the sundry 
civil bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. d 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnescta [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] will take the chair. y 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further eonsid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 13870, the sundry civil bill, with Mr. 
ANDERSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the sundry civil bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13870) making opprapriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 F. 
iniane “ins, Alsen including Vitasapontation” und sider’ assaia 
type pas Provided, That authority is granted to the Secretary of the 
nterior to pay from this appropriation to the Sanitarium Co. of Port- 
„ Oreg., not to exceed $520 per capita per annum for care and 
maintenance of Alaskan insane patients during the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
strike out the last word. The gentleman from Washingten is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I was in 
hopes that some provision would be made and carried in this 
bill in regard to the insane from Alaska, to provide for these 
insane to be returned to Alaska, or, if citizens of Alaska and 
found in the States of the Pacific Northwest, that they shall be 
sent to the sanitarium at Portland. Legislation is asked for 
to cure that condition, I hope that the time will come when we 
shall have a sanitarium for the insane in Alaska. 

As it is now, a citizen of Alaska found insane in the States 
ean not be sent to the Morningside Asylum at Portland for the 
reason that that citizen has not been adjudged insane in Alaska. 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment ts withdrawn. 
The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson] asks. unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Edueation in Alaska: To enable the Secretary of the Interior, in his 
discretion and under his direction, to provide for the education and 
support of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of Alaska; 
erection, repair, and rental of school buildings; textbooks and industrial 
apparatus; pay and necessary traveling expenses of superintendents, 
teachers, physicians, and other employers ; and all other necessary- mis- 
cellaneous expenses which are not included under the above special 
heads, $275,000: Provided, That no person employed hereunder as 
special agent or inspector, or to perform any special or unusual duty in 
connection herewith receive as compensation exceeding $200 per 
month, in addition to actnal trayeling expenses and per diem not ex- 
ceeding $4 in lieu of subsistence, when absent on duty from his desig- 
mated and actual post of duty: Provided further, That of said sum not 
exceeding $7,000 may be expended fer personal services in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee, in connection with this paragraph in regard 
to education in Alaska, whether or not the subject of education 
could not be brought closer home, say here in the District of 
Columbia, and if the chairman at this time would permit us, 
without raising a point of order against it, to offer an amend- 
ment to this paragraph to previde for what is known as the 
teachers’ bonus of $500 for the teachers of the District of 
Columbia? Many of the teachers here get less than $900 per 
year salary. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, that would not be germane to this 
item. The gentleman understands that this education that is 
carried on by the Department of the Interior in Alaska is for 
the native children. 

Mr. . Oh, I know it is subject to a point of order; 
but the urgeney of the matter is so great, the need of it is so 
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great just now to save the schools of the District of Columbia, 
that I thought possibly the chairman would permit it. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman will agree that the com- 
mittee having charge of the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill went a long way, so far as increasing the pay of the teach- 
ers is concerned. - 

Mr. BLANTON. They had a long amendment, but after we 
passed it it did not amount to much increase for the teachers. 

Mr. GOOD. I think it did. It requires. the additional ex- 
penditure of about $750,000 a year, 

Mr. BLANTON. The teachers are urging Congress right now 
for some immediate action, claiming that they haye no means 
whatever to carry them through the summer months. I heard 
a distinguished educator in the House the other day say, “ Oh, 
lét them go to work and farm themselves out during the summer 
months in useful work.“ 

I want to say right now that when a teacher spends nine 
months of the year in the schoolroom she is entitled to a little 
recreation in the summer time. If the teachers are going to be 
kept fit to teach the youth of the land during the rest of the 
year, they ought to have some time off in the summer, 

Mr, GOOD. I could not agree to an amendment of that kind; 
that is not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of it? 

Mr. GOOD. I have been very sympathetic in my attitude to- 
ward the teachers’ pay. I think the pay of the ordinary clerk 
in Washington is in most cases a good deal higher at present 
than the pay of school-teachers. 

Mr, BLANTON. The pay of the idle negro janitor in a de- 
partment in Washington is much higher to-day than that of the 
highly trained white lady school-teacher. 

Mr, GOOD. In the subcommittee in charge of the deficiency 
bill—— 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
this discussion on the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman is not against education, is 
he? 

Mr. SANFORD. Of course not; but I make the point of order 
against this discussion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let it be charged, then, against the gentle- 
man that he is opposed even to a discussion of the subject. Let 
the teachers get after him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Reindeer for Alaska: For support of reindeer stations in Alaska and 
instruction of Alaskan natives in the care and management of reindeer, 
$6,400: Provided, That the Commissioner of Education is authorized to 
sell such of the male reindeer belonging to the Government as he may 
deem advisable and to use the proceeds in the purchase of female 
reindeer belonging to missions and in the distribution of reindeer to 
natives in those portions of Alaska in which reindeer have not yet been 
placed and which are adapted to the reindeer industry, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
page 108, line 8. After the word “industry,” add a new para- 
graph, “ That there shall be paid to each teacher in the District 
of Columbia a bonus of $500 for the school year of 1919-20." 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas: ins 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 108, line 8, after the word 
“industry,” insert a new paragraph, to read as follows : 

“That there shall be paid to each teacher in the District of Columbia 
a bonus of $500 for the school year of 1919-20." 

Mr. GOOD. To that, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a poist of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in the paragraph preceding 
this one to which I offered the amendment we provide for edu- 
eation in Alaska to the amount $275,000. We do not stop there. 
That is all right, however, and I am in favor of every dollar 
of it. You will never find me, as long as I am in the House, 
voting to reduce appropriations for education of the people one 
single dollar, because I am in favor of educating them to a blue- 
sky limit. 

But, I say, we do not stop there; we go on further, and in 
the paragraph preceding this we provide that the Commissioner 
of Education shall expend $6,400 on the management of reindeer 
in Alaska, and so forth. Now, I want to ask my colleague if 
there is a single reason on the face of the earth that we can offer 
for not paying the teachers of the District of Columbia this 
little, measly amount of a $500 bonus when many of them are 
now getting less than $900 per year? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman is asking me, I will tell the 
gentleman what I think about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. I think in the past the teachers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were the worst paid teachers in the United 
States. I always favored good compensation for the teachers. 


They all know that I have, not only here but all over the United 
States. > 

Mr. BLANTON. 
my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will get the gentleman more time. I 
favored the pension for them, which they were justly entitled to. 
I favored the increased compensation provided for in the Dis- 
trict bill, amounting to 50 or 100 per cent. They have got 
that. They come now and ask for a bonus of $500, I am against 
that; I think there is a limit beyond which we ought not to go. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to the fact that there is in the District now 
a young lady whom I know who is highly ‘educated, who taught 
school in the high schools of Texas, one of the best teachers 
that you will find anywhere in the country, who is teaching in 
your District schools here right now on a salary of less than 
$100 a month. Why should she do it? She has got to stop. 
She told me the other day that she absolutely could not afford 
to do it; that she will have to resign her position. 

Mr. HICKEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKEY. What salary did this young lady receive in 
Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think she received more than $100 per 
month, but she came to the District of Columbia, like other 
people come, for the advantages that a young person can receive 
here in an educational way. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. If she is such a good teacher, fs there any- 
thing to keep her from going down to Texas and getting $400 
or $500 or $2,000 increase? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I will tell you what is the matter; 
you are trying to foree every teacher in the District of Colum- 
bia to join the trade-union, which would-be an everlasting dis- 
grace to their profession; and when you do it you will not find 
a man here who will stand up and vote against their demands. 
Every one of you who talks against it now will be found jump- 
ing up here and voting for everything that you are called upon 
to do in the name of unions. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. GOOD. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that next 
year the lowest-grade teacher in the District of Columbia will 
receive $1,200 and a bonus of $240? 

Mr. BLANTON. But what are you going to do about this 
year and the summer months in front of them, when they have 
got fo live, just like you and I? They can not pay their debts 
on promises for next year. They can not pay for their meat 
and bread and board and lodging on legislative promises of what 
is to come next year. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman's amendment does not take care 
of this year. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
1919-20. They will get it immediately. What you want to do 
is to force them to join the union, and then when Samuel 
Gompers comes up here and puts Morrison in the gallery and 
his cohorts around here call on you, you are going to give them 
what they want, and you know it. Why don’t you act without 
being compelled to act? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane and is not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that the effect of the 
amendment is to increase salaries not fixed by law, and the 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 


I hope the gentleman will not take up all 


Oh, yes, it does. It is for the school year of 


“when the item which was passed over Saturday is going to be 


taken up? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman means the item with reference to 
the reclamation project? 

Mr. GANDY. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I have not had time to examine into the merits 
of the matter yet. 

Mr. GANDY. It will be taken up at the end of the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; at the end of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Park Service: Director, $4,500; assistant director, $2,500; 
chief clerk, $2,000; editor, $2,000; draftsman, $1,800; junior drafts- 
man, $1,440; accountant, 81,800; clerks—3 of class 3, 2 of class 2, 
1 of class 1, 1 $1,020, 2 at $900 each; messenger, $600; in all, for 
park service in the District of Columbia, $28,260. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Chairman, [ move to strike out the last 
word, I should like to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


1920. 
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Goop] what is the meaning of the terms, clerks of class 4, clerks 
of class 3, clerks of class 2, and clerks of class 1? 

Mr. GOOD. A clerk of class 4 receives a salary of $1,800, a 
clerk of class 3 receives a salary of $1,600, a clerk of class 2 
receives a salary of $1,400, and a clerk of class 1 receives a 
salary of $1,200. Without other specifications, appropriations 
are made for their employment under the classification law. 

Mr. HARRELD. Is that provided in the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. That is provided in the general law in regard 
to classification. 

Mr. HARRELD. I notice that there was expended for this 
purpose in 1920, $22,220, and we propose now to increase it to 
$28,260, and to provide for three extra clerks, one of class 3, 
one of class 2, and one of class 1. I should like to know what 
is the necessity for increasing this clerical force at this time, 
when we are trying to economize? 

Mr. GOOD. We gave four extra clerks—that is, a junior 
draftsman, an accountant, one clerk of class 8, and one clerk of 
class 1. 

The director of the park service felt that there was no place 
where more economy could be effected than by giving them the 
clerical force here that was required to look after the national 
parks. They were having some trouble with regard to their 
accounts. They get in accounts from all of the national parks, 
and here is an appropriation of about $1,000,000 a year for the 
national parks, 

Mr. HARRELD. Approximately $904,000. - 

Mr. GOOD. It is approximately $1,000,000 a year. The 
committee felt that with an appropriation of that kind we could 
not be too careful in the matter of accounts. The director 
thought that greater economies would be effected if they could 
keep their work current, if they could keep up their affairs in a 
businesslike way; that at the present time their force was so 
small that they were not able to keep their work current and to 
look after the national forests. 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to point out to the gentleman 
that the increase in the appropriations is only $157,000 more 
than it was last year. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I have stated to the gentleman just what 
the situation is. I could state more if it would not show how 
stingy we have been in this regard and had made it necessary 
for the director to pay some of the clerks out of his own 

ket. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does it take three more clerks to handle 
$157,000 more than they had last year? A 

Mr. GOOD. No; I have said to the gentleman that the direc- 
tor states that their work is way behind now. I have tried to 
explain the situation. 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to ask about this editor at 
$2,000. I.withdraw my pro forma amendment and make a 
point of order against the item “editor, $2,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. The point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. Of course debate having taken place on the 
pro forma amendment, a point of order would not lie against 
the paragraph. 

Mr. HARRELD. Then I move to strike out in line 21, page 
108, the item “ editor, $2,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harreld: Page 108, line 21, strike out 
after the figures 52.000“ where they occur the first time the words 
and figures “editor, 52,000.“ 

Mr. HARRELD. Now, Mr. Chairman, at this time, when we 
have such a scarcity of print paper, I can not see the use of 
this expense of printing these advertisements, or whatever they 
are, affecting the national parks. I think it is time we began a 
program of real economy, appropriating only that which is 
necessary. I noticed the other day the statement that in 1916 
we had a per capita national revenue of $7.16, and that the per 
capita expenditures for that year were $7.07. That year we 
were receiving more than we were expending. In the year 1919, 
the latest figures available, the per capita revenue was $48.10 
and the per capita expenditures were $139.80, almost four times 
what our receipts were. It seems to me that this is a good 
place to begin economy, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the total revenue from the 
national parks last year amounted to $186,000. The revenue 
up to the time of the hearings for this year was $198,000, and 
it is estimated that the revenue for next year derived from 
people who visit the parks and from certain of the concessions 
in the parks alone will amount to $300,000. The only way the 
revenue can be increased is to advertise and make known the 
beauties of the parks. 


LIX——429 


This item has been carried a long time. It is not a new item. 
The editor prepares all the literature with regard to the parks, 


and it seems to me the item should remain in the bill. 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrecp]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ Hereafter the Secretary of the Interior in his administration of the 
National Park Service is authorized, in his discretion, to accept pat- 
ented lands, rights of way over patented lands or other lands, build- 
ings, or other property within the various national parks and national 
monuments, and moneys which may be donated for the purposes of the 
national park and monument system. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. This item gives the Secretary authority to accept 
lands for park purposes, I will ask the gentleman if there was 
any information before the committee concerning the possible 
acceptance of some of the big-tree lands? There has been 2 
good deal of advertising, and statements have been made in 
the newspapers, and it is interesting to know. 

Mr. GOOD. A few years ago in the Yosemite Park there 
were private holdings which the director of the park service 
desired to secure, in order to prevent persons from going into the 
park and maintaining on such holdings certain establishments 
there that might interfere very seriously with the rules and 
regulations and conduct of the park. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand; but the statement was 
made during the winter or the fall that the director of parks, 
and I believe former Representative Kent, contemplated making 
quite a donation to the Government of land that has some of the 
big trees upon it. 

Mr. GOOD. That was in the Sequoia National Park. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That was the land for additional 
parks or for new parks. 

Mr. GOOD. This is what Mr, Mather says about that: 

In the Sequoia National Park we secured the finest stand of timber, 
known as the Giant Forest. Congress gave us $50,000 toward the 
purchase of the Giant Forest, and the National Geographic Society 
gaye us an additional sum for that purpose, In that way we secured 
the largest and finest trees in the park, but there are some few stands 
in there now, right in the heart of the park, on which we are getting 
options, We hope that we will be able to obtain private donations, 
or we may come to Congress with requests to exchange public lands of 
equal value for lands within the national park. I think that if we can 
get this worked out we can get the private titles extinguished without 
making it too much of a burden on the Treasury, and, perhaps, there 
will be none at all. 

The director goes on to state that he is at work trying to 
secure donations from individuals of certain tracts of land. Only 
recently he advised me that he secured an option of 40 acres 
of big trees in one of the forests—I have forgotten which one 
and then went to a large manufacturer, who took up the option 
aud holds the land and is ready to give it to the park. It is 
land within the park—the park entirely surrounds it—and I 
think the director is doing a very splendid work in trying to 
get these private holdings within the boundaries of the park all 
conveyed to the Government of the United States without the 
Government having to purchase them. In the same way he is 
adding to the attractiveness of the parks. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I quite agree with the gentleman, 
I think Mr. Mather is a great asset to the Government. 

Mr. GOOD. I think so myself. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Really a wonderful man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Glacier National Park, Mont.: For administration, protection, mat™m- 
tenance, and improvement, including necessary repairs to the roads 
from Glacier Vark Station through the Blackfeet Indian Reservation 
to various points in the boundary line of the Glacier National Park 
and to the international boundary, including not exceeding $1,000 for 
the maintenance, repair, and operation of one motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicle and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles for the 
use of the superintendent and employees in connection with general 
park work, $95,000. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to get some information. I notice that the appropriation 
made for the Glacier National Park in 1916 was $75,000; in 
1920, $85,000; and in 1921, $95,000, it being an increase of 
$20,000 over that of 1916 and $10,000 over that of last year. I 
would like to have some information why it is necessary to have 
these increases. > 

Mr. GOOD. The regular appropriation for the current year 
was $85,000, with a deficiency of $62,000 and a further defi- 
ciency of $19,849. The deficiencies had to do largely with the 
protection of the forests from fire. The amount of the estimate 
was $293,000. We carry in the bill $95,000, which is $10,000 
more than last year. The gentleman complains because it is 
more than last year, but I want to remind him that in 1917 
the appropriation was $110,000;. the appropriation- for 1918 


I ask 
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was $115,000. The States have been increasing and improving 
the highways to the national parks, and the director desired 
very much to improve the highways in the park. However, the 
director, after going over this matter very carefully, I think, 
became convinced that at this time, because of the very high 
price demanded for materials for road building and for labor, 
the Government was getting only about 40 cents on the 
dollar for the money expended; at least that is the judgment 
of the committee. What the committee has done is to cut these 
items down to a maintenance item pure and simple. The gen- 
tleman may say that it is $10,000 more than last year. The 
testimony is that the increase in the wages and materials is 
practically 20 per cent more than last year, and with the present 
appropriation it is doubted if we will get as much in the way 
of maintenance as we had with an appropriation of $85,000. 

Mr. HARRELD. I notice that the appropriation for parks in 
1910 was $242,000 for these same 17 parks, and that this year 
it amounts to $904,000, approximately. Will there ever be a 
time when these parks will be revenue producers rather than 
an expense? 

Mr. GOOD, Out of the appropriation of this year of $900,000 
the director estimates the total increase will amount to $300,000. 
That is a growth of about $185,000 for the last fiscal year. I 
submit to the gentleman that shows a very healthy growth, 
The people are beginning to appreciate the national parks, and 
they will appreciate them more and more just as we are able, 
as I hope in the near future we will be able, to do something 
more for the national parks than we have this year. By 
improving our national parks we will keep many American 
tourists at home. If any complaint can be made, I think it 
would be because the committee cut this appropriation as much 
as it did. It cut it with one end in view, and that was to not 
appropriate money at a time when we were getting only about 
40 cents on the dollar for the amount appropriated, but to post- 
pone the opening up of roads and trails until a more normal 
condition exists with regard to costs. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be mis- 
understood in asking these questions. No one is more in favor 
of increasing appropriations for parks than I am, but I think 
at the present time these things ought to be limited to actual 
necessities. I am asking these questions for information; I am 
not opposing national parks, because in a few minutes I am 
going to ask that J be given additional appropriations for a 
park. I do not want to be considered inconsistent. I have 
every confidence in the Appropriations Committee. I know 
how well it has served in holding down expenses of govern- 
ment during these times, when economy should be the watch- 
word. I have not a word of criticism, but I felt that the record 
of this House should show more fully the necessity for the 
various increases made in this bill over those of last year. I 
have heard the explanation of the chairman. It is satisfactory. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] suggested that possibly there ought to 
be a considerable increase in the receipts for the use of parks, 
and some people might think that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
believes that parks should be self-supporting, although I am 
quite sure that that is not his policy. 

Mr, HARRELD. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. East Potomac Park, in the city of 
Washington, brings in no revenue to the Government. Rock 
Creek Park, in the city of Washington, brings in no revenue to 
the Government, In my city the expenses of the parks amount 
to a good many times the total appropriations in this bill for 
the maintenance of the national parks, but those parks produce 
no revenue at all. Yet they much more than pay for the expense 
of their maintenance. If there is any one thing that is of value 
to people who work it is to have some recreation parks. Parks 
are maintained not so much for those who can afford to pay 
for their use as they are for those who can not afford to pay 
high expenses-in order to make use of them. I am in favor of 
parks and in favor of the use of parks. I believe that every 
citizen who goes into a beautiful park and enjoys a rest and 
recreation amid the beauties of the park makes himself or her- 
self a better citizen of the country. There is nothing, in my 
judgment, of more value than good parks, both local and na- 
tional. [Applause.] p 

The Clerk read as follows: j : 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to assess and col- 


lect from physicians who desire to prescribe the hot waters from the 
Mot Springs Reservation reasonable charges for the exercise of such 
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privilege, including fees for examination and registration; and he is 
also authorized to assess and collect from bath attendants and masseurs 
operating in all bathhouses receiving hot water from the reservation 
reasonable charges for the exercise of such privileges. The moneys re- 
ceived from the exercise of this authority shall be used in the protec- 
tion and improvement of the said reservation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the paragraph. The language of this paragraph seems 
to be rather broad. It gives the Secretary of the Interior au- 
thority to assess and collect from physicians who desire to pre- 
scribe the hot water from the Hot Springs Reservation reason- 
able charges, and so forth, for the exercise of such privilege. 
Suppose a physician in the city of Washington had a patient 
for whom he desires to prescribe that he shall go to Hot Springs 
and take the water, how is the Secretary of the Interior going 
to levy a license fee on that physician? 

Mr. GOOD. I think he can do that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I would like to know how. 

Mr, GOOD. The director says he can do it. They require 
now of every physician before he is authorized to prescribe 
treatment that he have a license to give a prescription. It is 
all on a Government reservation, and the Government has the 
right to regulate practices on its own reservation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; practices on the reservation, 
probably true; but it is not confined to that. A physician in 
Washington can be controlled by the Secretary of the Interior 
in writing a prescription. It is not confined to physicians at 
the Hot Springs. ; 

Mr. GOOD, It is the only place where it win have any appli- 
cation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, I think it is the only 
place where it will be practicable to apply it, but I have no 
confidence whatever in some Secretary of the Interior—not the 
present one, in whom I have all confidence—endeavoring to 
determine what shall be done about the use of water at the 
Hot Springs and what shall be done elsewhere, 

Mr. GOOD. It is purely a matter of administration. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not see upon what theory, 
by the way, physicians at Hot Springs are to be assessed if 
they want to prescribe the water there. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Suppose a physician in the city of Wash- 
ington should prescribe a patient should go to the Glacier 
Mountain Park, for instance, and ride horseback, he may be 
charged a license under the same theory? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly; on the same theory, he 
could be. 

Mr. GOOD. This is only intended to apply and will only 
apply to the physicians who are practicing there and persons 
who go there for treatment. These waters are not sent out, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Oh, but people are sent there. 

Mr. GOOD. They are sent there, and when they get there they 
go to the physician who knows about the medicinal quality of 
the water of the various springs. Now, an examination is made 
of the person and then the physician gives him a preseription 
as to the waters they should use and how they shall be used. 
Mr. Mather, who appeared before the committee in behalf of 
the item, feels this is necessary. I know very little about the 
practice 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would mean additional fees for 
going to Hot Springs, because that is what it amounts to, of 
course. 

Mr. GOOD. No; they say not. The director says it is abso- 
lutely in the interest of the protection to the man who goes to 
the Hot Springs, and the doctors have no objection whatever to 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Perhaps the doctors there would pre- 
fer to pay the fee to keep some other doctor from giving a pre- 
scription? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it keeps out the quacks. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not see how this keeps out the 
quacks. What Secretary of the Interior is going to determine 
whether a physician can prescribe these waters—— 

Mr. GOOD. Of course he does not allow everyone to pre- 
scribe the waters 
Mr. MANN of Illinois, He is trying now, so far as that goes. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. This merély extends that authority. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This is for the purpose not only of 
doing that, but to make charges against the physicians and 
make charges against the masseurs and make charges against 
everybody who goes down there to do any work. 

Mr, WINGO. Will the gentleman submit to an interruption? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not studied the technical language here, 
but I do understand the law requires the physicians to stand 
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an examination; in other words, must be registered. This is for 
the purpose of protecting the patients who go there from being 
victims of quack physicians, and they are guarded very closely, 
and they bar and strike from the rolls physicians who are not 
reputable and not attending properly to their patients. As I 
recall, when people go there they can only take particular 
waters under the advice of a physician. It is not safe to take 
some of them except on advice of a physician. And now the 
charge assessed against the registration of these bathhouse at- 
tendants is to propect the patients against improper attention 
in these bathhouses. I do not think the intention is to under- 
take to provide revenue out of it, but solely for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of registration and of protecting patients 
who go there. It is considered to be for the benefit of the 
patients, and it is not to exclude anybody who has knowledge 
or is qualified to prescribe the waters. Now, I have not exam- 
ined the language, as I have said 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Probably the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas knows in reference to this, but it seems to me as if it 
would be nonsense. However, I withdraw the point of order. 
If the people of Arkansas want it, why, of course—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, just to make one statement. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the Representative from that district does not 
happen to be on the floor just at this particular moment. I am 
very familiar with the situation at the Hot Springs and know 
a great many people there, and the impression I have gotten is 
that at the present time these springs are being taken care of 
and being run better than they have ever been before to protect 
the people who go there for their health from all parts of the 
earth. The present superintendent of the springs is admitted 
by all reputable physicians to be trying to protect the people 
who go there in every way, and whenever he finds a doctor 
who he thinks is not a reputable physician, who is not acting 
properly, then he looks after him and gets after him and has 
him brought up, and frequently doctors have come to Washing- 
ton to appeal to the Secretary of the Interior, and I have not 
heard any complaint of this arrangement except from those 
who claim they have been charged with being incompetent; but 
the general impression that I get from people there is that the 
present management is better than ever before and that the 
people who visit that place are better protected. 

They can go to the office of the superintendent on the ave- 
nue there, and they can get a list of registered physicians, and 
they ean go to any physician on that list and rest assured that 
he is a reputable man and will not make improper charges or 
neglect them, but will see that they get the treatment neces- 
sary. The object at the springs now is to try to protect the 
people who go there. a 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.: For administration, protec- 
tion, maintenance, and improvement, including not exceeding $800 
for the maintenance, operation, and repair of a motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicle for use of the superintendent and park employees in 
connection with general park work, $40,000. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the National Park Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the National 
Park Service. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Piatt National Park, Okla.: For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement, $6,000. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HARRELD: Strike out lines 9 and 10, page 112. 
and substitute therefor the words “Platt National Park, Okla.: 
For administration, protection, maintenance, improvement, and exten- 
sion of sewer system, including the purchase of a wagon and team of 
mules for the use of the superintendent and employees in connection 
70.600 national-park work and the purchase of provender therefor, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am actu- 
ated in asking for this increased appropriation for this little 
park because it happens to be in my district, and because of the 
necessity of the situation. I was in this park some five months 
ago, and it is deplorable to see the condition which exists there. 
It is a nice park, something on the order of Rock Creek Park in 
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Washington. If the same amount of money was spent on that 
park that is expended in Rock Creek Park it would be a much 
more beautiful one; and it has this in addition to recommend it, 
that it is a health resort. There are to be found there some of 
the finest sulphur springs in the United States, and perhaps the 
finest- bromide water in the United States. This bromide water 
was so valued by Uncle Sam that a few years ago he kept a 
guard over the spring and would not allow anyone to carry 
water away, because it was so valuable in the treatment of 
nervous diseases. Nobody could take it away, but could go there 
and drink it by the cup. Of course, lately that has not been 
kept up. This park was formerly known as Sulphur Springs Na- 
tional Park, and was established way back yonder when that 
country belonged to the Indians, for the benefit of the Indians, 
and since the whites have settled up that country they, too, 
have been coming in their wagons and their cars to drink of 
that water and recover their health. So it has that advantage 
over these other parks about which we are talking. It is not 
only a pleasure park but a health resort, 1 of 2 of the 17 parks 
included in this bill which in addition to being pleasure parks 
are also health resorts, 

Right here I want to say that I am not opposed to beauti- 
fying and improving our parks. The questions I asked were 
simply meant to bring out the importance of these appropria- 
tions, and I will go my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] one 
better, and say that I hope the time will come when we will 
not only be able to do the right thing with these parks in the 
way of improving and beautifying them, but we shall appro- 
priate money to build roads and connect them up with high- 
ways that will make them more accessible to the poor of this 
country who need these parks, as my friend from Illinois said. 

As I said, I visited this park in November and I was struck 
with the deplorable conditions there. The pavilions over these 
springs—and there are several of them that the Government 
built at great expense—are absolutely rotting down. The 5 
miles of hard-surface road that the Government built in the 
park is going to wreck because they have not a team of mules 
with which to improve it. 

Formerly the Government appropriated $17,500 for this park, 
In 1916 and 
1917 the appropriation was $8,000, and during the war it was 
dropped to $6,000, and for the last two years there had been 
appropriated $6,000. It is the only park in the list for which 
the appropriation has gradually decreased. The others have 
all inereased until, as against $242,000 in 1916, there is this 
year being appropriated $904,000. But this is the only park 
in the list where there has been a decrease, 

I found the conditions there deplorable in this, that there is 
only one available camp ground that can be used by these pev- 
ple who come there in their wagons and cars. It belongs to the 
city of Sulphur, which lies alongside of this park, and I found 
when I was there last fall that this camp ground had been 
closed to the public because of insanitary conditions; and hun- 
dreds of people coming to that park were obliged to turn around 
and go back home because they could not find a place on which 
to camp. So I ask you to give an appropriation of $2,000, which 
is necessary to connect up the sewerage, which is already in this 
park, with this camp ground, so that the people who come there 
this summer may be able to use that camp ground in enjoying 
the privileges of that park for the benefit of their health. 

Now, when I got here last fall I found that the superintendent 
had already made his recommendation of $6,000 again for this 
year. You will understand I did not get here until the Ist of 
December, after a special election. I went to work immediately 
and tried to get the superintendent to increase his recommenda- 
tion for this appropriation. In that case I asked for 35,000 
more. He would not agree to increase the recommendation, be- 
cause he had already made it, but he did write a letter to the 
Committee on Appropriations, in which he said that $5,200 could 
be spent to very fine advantage on this park. I have a copy of 
that letter. I do not kuow whether that constitutes a recom- 
mendation or not; but, anyway, the committee did not see tit to 
follow it, and I presume they had reasons for it. I am not im- 
pugning its motives. The fact is that both the committee and 
its chairman are entitled to much credit for the efforts they 
have put forward in the interest of economy—I have done my 
best to assist them in their plan of economy—but it is not econ- 
omy to fail to keep up improvements that have already been 
made, or to refuse appropriations that are actually necessary, us 
in this case. 

I want to say here now that I want to pay a compliment to 
Mr. Mather. I think that he is the man of all men that we 
should haye as superintendent of these great parks of ours. 
The only trouble is that he does not know anything of the con- 
ditions in this particular park, and therefore recommends a 
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smaller appropriation than is really necessary. We need a 
larger appropriation to keep up the park and its four or five 
pavilions and its 4 or 5 miles of road, with this.creek that needs 
to be kept clear of débris, and the approaches to the bridges are 


washed out and should be repaired. And all of this is impossi- 


„Dle to do unless this commission is given a team of mules, . ey 
Are so poor that they have not got even a team of mules to haul 
oft the brush and to cut the weeds and repair the 5 or 6 miles 
of road. The superintendent, who is a brother of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Frenuxis], told me that he took his own team 
of mules and worked in that park to cut down the weeds and to 

„make repairs for three months last year without cost to the 
Government,. but that he could not do it again this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman. have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma have five 
minutes more.. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am very much interested in the 
statement of the gentleman: This park is a matter of old con- 
troversy in this House. For a number of years this House has 
tried to give this park away, but nobody would take it. Now, 
I presume we are going to keep it. 

Mr. HARRELD. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion right there: Does he not think that if we are going to 
keep it we ought to do something for it? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That was what I was going to get at. 
If we are going to keep it, I think we ought to do something 
with it. I did not catch the full import of the gentleman's 
amendment, but, as I understand, all he has asked for is a team 
of mules. 

Mr. HARRELD. No. I was asking for an increase of $3,000 
only; $1,000. of which is to be used in the purchase of the 
team of mules to do this work and for the purchase of provender 
and $2,000 for the extension of the sewer system. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. A team of mules for operation would 
involve a good deal of expense. They need material and labor. 
They have not got their material and labor. So far as I know 
the appropriation of $6,000 is nearly all used for salaries. 


Mr. HARRELD. It provides for three laborers, but they have] 


got nothing to work with. 

Mr.. MANN of Illinois: They would not have much more to 
work with if all they had additional was the team of mules. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They are to be intelligent. mules. 
ter.] 

Mr. HARRELD, They would have $1,140 out of the original 
appropriation of $6,000, and the $2,000 for sewer extension, 
which I am asking for in this amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know whether we ought to keep 
the park or not, but I guess we will have to, because no one else 
will take it. It is valuable for its waters. There is no park 
there except the waters. That is all there is to it. They have 
valuable medicinal waters there. I think that is admitted. 
Let the gentleman tell us more about it. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will tell you more about it. The gentle- 
man does not know anything about it if he thinks it is valuable 
for its waters only.. [Laughter.] This park, as I said a while 
ago, when the lands of the Indian Territory were allotted among 
the Indians in seyeralty,. was left there for the benefit of the 
Indian tribes. At that time it was not contemplated that the 
whites would ever settle that country. It is a beautiful little 
park, about 4 miles by 6 in dimensions, if I understand it aright; 
and I want to say right now that it rivals Rock Creek Park, 
right close to this city. It is in the Arbuckle Mountains, right 
in the middle of the mountains, and there is an ever-flowing 
stream through the center of it. They have two bridges over 
it which the Government has built. It is more heavily tim- 
bered and the valley is wider than that of Rock Creek Park out 
here on the outskirts of Washington. It is a park that the 
people get a great deal of benefit from.. As I said before, it is 
one of the two parks that is a pleasure park and noted for its 
medicinal waters at the same time. Now, why should a park 
that is both a pleasure park and a health resort be abandoned 
absolutely in favor of a park which is only for pleasure? 

There is another thing to be said about it: I had a talk with 
Mr. Mather, and he told me that his plan contemplated some 
day having a highway system connecting all these parks. If 
that plan is carried out this park will be found to be on the 
direct line of that highway system between the other great 
parks and Hot Springs, Ark.—and it is only one day’s travel 
from Hot Springs, Ark., to this park—and in the natural course 
that that highway would have to take when it is built, going 
from Hot Springs National Park to the other parks of the Rocky 
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Mountains, this Platt National Park would be a good link in 
the chain, and I believe it ought to be preserved for that pur- 
pose if for no other. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
what sort of ills are these waters supposed to cure? 

Mr. HARRELD. The sulphur water is good for stomach 
troubles. The bromide water is practically all the water that 
there is of that kind in this country; it is good for nervous 
diseases and is demonstrated to be very efficient in such cases, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

ave CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 

qu 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HARRELD. This is what I want to say, gentlemen: The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Mann] said that Congress has 
been trying to get rid of this park for a long time. That is no 
reason why you should let it go to rack. If you want to get rid 
of this park, keep it up in shape until you can get rid of it. As 
long as the Government owns that park it ought not to abso- 
lutely ignore it. I am not asking for a great big appropriation 
to beautify it and make it a great pleasure resort. I am only 
asking for what is absolutely necessary to keep that park in 
shape and preserve the improvements we already have made 
there, and E am limiting it to only $3,000 increase. Now, 
whether or not you want to preserve that park, whether or not 
you want to carry out the plan of finally getting rid of that 
park, so long as we have got it I believe it is our duty to pre- 
serve it and protect it. [Applause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN, 
last word. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not understand that this amendment 
would be subject to a point of order, although the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has reserved a point of order against it. 

Mr. GOOD. The entire item is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The entire item is? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. f 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then are not all the items for all these 
parks subject to a point of order? 

I want to say to the gentleman in reference to this park, 
after what my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] has 
already said, that this is one of the beauty spots of the South- 
west. It is one of the places that the Indian tribes: of Okla- 
homa haye where they go and camp and get the benefits of the 
medicinal waters in that park. I want to say to you that if 
people who have never enjoyed the benefits of this bromide 
water—and there are thousands of them in the United States— 
could only get the benefits of that water, there would be less 
nervous disease and nervous trouble in the country. That 
bromide water is a water which, when drunk and bathed in, 
will enable nervous people who are troubled with insomnia and 
can not sleep to so improve that in three or four days they can 
sleep with the peaceful slumber of a baby. It settles and 
quiets their nerves, and the water is in such great demand 
that the United States Government permits the allowance of 
only half a gallon to each applicant each day. The Water is 
limited in quantity. It is said by those who have examined 
it to be better than the waters of Carisbad, and yet, because 
it is away out in Oklahoma, away in the Southwest, where no 
money has been expended to advertise it and where the super- 
intendents of parks have not visited it, and because it has not 
attracted the wealthy people of the country to go there, there 
is this talk about small appropriations and this talk about 
abandoning this park. Why, gentlemen, let me say to you that 
this park, while it is small and situated in a new State, can 
yet be enjoyed by any American citizen and can be made more 
enjoyable than some of these parks upon which you spend 
thousands of dollars, because there are no large concessions to 
hotel people and transportation people which require high 
charges, such as obtain in those better-known national parks 
which are visited only by the wealthy, who for temporary pur- 
poses are confining their migratory activities to the scenery 
afforded in the United States instead of going abroad. 

This park is a place where the American Indian in his native 
country can go and camp in his tent and’ enjoy the water that 
nature has provided for him. These children of the forests 
and plains can not go there now, because there is not sufficient 
money to provide sanitary conditions for them to camp in this 
park, And, gentlemen, this appropriation ought not to be 
merely for $3,000 additional. It ought to be for $5,000 addi- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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tional, because I agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Manx] that you will not be able to do much with a team of 
mules on the $3,000 that is provided here. 

Sometimes here in this House I have heard some Members 

-who are not familiar with the great West suggest that the 
United States Government ought to just give the West its 
public lands, and all these things, in order to get rid of them; 
that they are so much of a burden. Let me remind some of 
these gentlemen that the State of Oklahoma in 1917 was second 
in the American Union in the payment of excess-profits taxes 
into the Treasury of the United States. I want to say that in 
justice to my State. Gentlemen, I hope you will give this 
matter your careful consideration, and that you will give this 
little allowance that they have asked down there, that will do 
so much benefit and so much good to the people of that section 
of the country. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation and 
offer the following amendment as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 offered by Mr. Goop for the amendment offered by Mr. 

RRELD : 

“Platt National Park, Okla.: Pursuant to the 2 conveyed in 

section 64 of the act approyed July 1, 1902 (Stats. L., vol. 52, Ps > 
all of the land comprising the Platt National Park in the State of 

88 is transferred and title thereto vested in the State of 

“If the State of Oklahoma shall fail or refuse to accept the Platt 
National Park as herein authorized to be conveyed to it from the United 
States, the same shall be appraised and sold either by sealed proposals 
for the purchase of the same or by public auction after advertisement 
of the sale for such time as in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior the public interest may require, the proceeds of such sale, after 
payment therefrom of the expenses of making the same, to be covered 

to the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
amendment, 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think it is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, then I will make the point 
of order. It is clearly legislation, and subject to the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. I should like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
just what part of the amendment his point of order is directed 
against? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Against all of it. The whole amend- 
ment is legislation and nothing else. Whether the original item 
in the bill is subject to a point of order or not, I do not under- 
take to say. I do not know. I do not recall. But that is only 
for administration of the park. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] was only in reference 
to the administration of the park. That is an appropriation, 
not legislation. It may be an appropriation not authorized by 
law, That has nothing to do with the question; but this amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa is legislation and 
nothing but legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there is no question but what it is legis- 
lation. It is legislation under the Holman rule. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no. 

Mr. GOOD. It is legislation to carry out the legislation that 
created the national parks, The section of the statute referred 
to in the amendment, the statute creating this park approved 
July 1, 1902, carries the following provision: 

Provided, however, That nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed or held to commit the Government of the United States to 
any expenditure of money upon said land or the improvement thereof 
except as provided for herein, it being the intention of this provision 
that in the future the lands and improvements therein mentioned shall 
be conveyed by the United States to such territorial or State organiza- 
tion as may exist at the time when the conveyance is made. 

Keeping that matter in mind, keeping in mind the statement 
of Mr. Mather that this was a park visited in the main by the 
people of Sulphur, that it was a local park, and when it was 
ceded to the National Government by the two tribes of Indians 
who owned the land—not a strip of land 4 miles by 6, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma states, but a little over one section 
of land—it carried the express provision that the Government 
only took title to it until such time as the State of Oklahoma 
should take it back. The amendment which I have offered is 
in line with the provisions carried in that provision of law. 
The committee were perfectly willing to let the matter rest 
where it was and to give for this park every penny that the 
director had asked for simply as a maintenance proposition 
while the Government was holding title to the park for the 
town of Sulphur. But now when it comes to improving this 


I reserve a point of order on the 


park and putting on other additional improvements to land that 

we simply hold in trust, to a park that is not national in any 

sense of the word and can not be made national, it seems to me 

stretching the authority a good deal to ask us to appropriate 

1 for permanent improvements for that kind of a tract of 
d. 


Mr. HARRELD. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will ask the gentleman if he did not get 
a letter from Mr. Mather, the park commissioner, asking that 
$5,200 should be appropriated for this purpose? z 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and Mr. Mather said before the committee 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HarreLD] had been 
to see him and wanted him to make another estimate, and he 
said if it was the desire of the committee to have him increase 
his estimate he would increase it; but the Committee on Appro- 
priations were not asking anyone to increase his estimate. Here 
is a letter, and I want the Members to hear the reading of it 
and see if there is a Member here who would act favorably to 
increase this appropriation over the amount estimated on this 
kind of a statement. 

This is the letter: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, April 9, 1920, 
Hon. James W. GooD, < 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Goop: I have just received a letter from Hon. J. W. 
HARRELD, of Oklahoma, in which he refers to a recent hearing which the 
Committee on Appropriations accorded him on the question of an 
appropriation for Platt National Park additional to the estimate of 
$6,000 submitted by the Interior Department. Mr. HARRELD feels that 
as a result of his presentation the committee is interested. 

Of course, in view of my conversation with you several weeks ago, 
I do not see how I could consistently ask the Secretary to submit a 
formal supplemental estimate at this time, but I would add that if the 
committee feels ag Ne to act favorably on the additional sum of“ 
$5,200 proposed by Mr. HARRELD, the National Park Service will be able 
to use it to very good advantage in the betterment of the park in the 
following manner: 


Purchase of mules, feeds, etc—.--_--.-.- „„„„ 
Purchase of garden and other small tools 605 


Installing toilets and connecting with sewer in auto camp 
re” oeh eh See Pet FEL ES Se ESS Mere 2, 000 
Repairing existing buildings in park 1, 095 
5, 200 


Very truly, yours, STEPHEN T. Marner, Director. 

Anyone who knows Mr. Mather knows that he was not asking 
for any more than $6,000, which the committee granted him. 
Anyone that knows him and knows the wonderful service he 
has given to the Government in building up the national-park 
system, knows that Mr. Mather's heart was not in any proposal 
that would take out of the Treasury of the United States 
$5,200 for this purpose. It seems to me the amendment I have 
offered is within the Holman rule. It is to carry out a certain 
proposal when the park was taken over, and that is to reconvey 
it to the State. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has the President or the Secretary of the 
Interior recommended anything like the proposal in the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GOOD. I think not. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman from Iowa has never visited 
this park? X 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; I never knew that the park existed until 
recently. I do remember some discussion on the floor of the 
House, but I do not think many Members in the Chamber know 
anything about the park. It is a State park. In my town we 
have a much larger park called Beaver Park, but I do not 
suppose that gentlemen have heard of it. We spend four or 
five times as much as the Government spends on this park. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman’s substitute is something that 
he offers of his own motion, without the recommendation from 
any official of the Government? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; the same as the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. Only my amendment is made in con- 
formity with the statute that made provision for the taking of 
this park from these two tribes of Indians, or took the title to 
it, and which provided that nothing in the act should bind the 
Government to pay out any money for improvements. By this 
amendment I eliminate the $6,000. The State ought to have the 
park if it is such a beautiful park and so great an attraction. 
The State ought to take some pride in it and ought to be willing 
to take the park back and make it a great State park. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Iowa admittedly contains provi- 
sions of legislation. The gentleman from Iowa says, first, that 
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it is in order because the legislative provision is in accordance 
with the proviso in the act creating the national park, which 
provided— 


That nothing in this act shall be construed or held to commit the 
Government of the United States to any expenditure of money on said 
ey — of improvement therefor, except as provided herein, it being the 


ntention of this provision that in the future the land and improve- 
ments herein mentioned shall be conveyed by the United States to such 
Territory, State, or organization as may exist at the time said convey- 
anee is made. 

That provision seems to the Chair to contemplate that legis- 
lation will at some time be had in accordance with this policy. 
But the mere fact that it contemplates legislation does not re- 
move or change the character of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman fronr Iowa as legislation, but confirms the Chair’s 
opinion that the amendment is legislation. 

The gentleman from Iowa also contends that the provision is 
in order under the Holman rule. If the first portion of the 
amendment were in order under the Holman rule the second 
portion is clearly not in order under the Holman rule, and un- 
der the rule which is to the effect that if any portion of an 
amendment is subject to a point of order the whole amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order, the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Goop) there were 37 ayes and 14 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.: 
tion, maintenance, and improvement, 820.0 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

- The Clerk read as follows: s 

Page 112, line 12, strike out the figures “ $20,000" and insert 
“ $40,000." 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, it is with a good deal of reluctance that I present 
for your consideration this amendment to this appropriation 
bill. I sympathize deeply with the policy of the committee in 
its attitude in reducing appropriations for public expenditure 
in this bill. I think though, that this can be carried sometimes 
to a point where great injustice will be done. I believe that this 
is specially true with reference to the appropriation for the 
Rocky Mountain National Park carried in this bill and which 
the amendment I offer seeks to remedy. 

Those of you who have read the hearings and know the ap- 

» propriations that have been made for the several parks will 
recognize that the appropriation for this park is double the 
amount of the previous appropriations made for this park for 
the past five years, and they may infer that that is generous 
treatment by the committee in the consideration of this park. 

I feel that it is necessary to say that that is not the fact, 
and state some of the ancient history in regard to this park. 
This Rocky Mountain National Park has an area of 254,000 
acres in the central part of the United States, as I will show 
from a very poor map which I have here which I ask Members 
to look at. It is given this year $20,000 in order that the park 
service may make the park one of the most beautiful in the 
country, one which has been visited by more people than any 
other national park belonging to the Government. Last year 
there were in attendance on this park 169,402 people. That 
number registered in the park. The Mount Rainier National 
Park is given an appropriation of $40,000. I do not think that 
is asking too much or that they receive too much, and yet in 
view of the fact that their area is only about 200,000 acres and 
our park far exceeds that amount and the number of people 
visiting the Rocky Mountain National Park so largely exceed- 
ing the number visiting Mount Rainier National Park, we do 
not think it is too much to ask that we have $40,000 for this 
park. 

This park was created in 1915, and under the provisions of 
the act it was provided that no appropriation in excess of 
$10,000 should be made for its maintenance without special 
authorization of Congress. We of the West have to thank very 
largely for his aid in helping get this bill enacted into law the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] who has in a very force- 
ful way this morning set forth the appreciation he has for na- 
tonal parks as national assets. He believes in their im- 
provement. If this park is to be accessible to the people, and if 
the people are to receive benefits from it, it is necessary that 
it be developed in the way of trails and roads. With the 
$10,000 limitation it is impossible to very much more than pay 
the expense of the supervisor and the various rangers. Very 
little is left with which to make improvements in the park. 


aye administration, protec- 


After coming here and recognizing this condition, I sought for 
three terms to get this inhibition removed, I succeeded only 
last year in having this removed, so that for five years we have 
had an appropriation of only $10,000. In view of that I felt 
completely justified, in view of the estimates presented by the 
Director of the Forest Service for an appropriation of $150,000 
which he deemed necessary to make this accessible to the people, 
to come before you at this time and ask for a small increase of 
$20,000, or a total appropriation of $40,000. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mappen). The time of the gentleman 
from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. What has been appropriated for this park 
heretofore? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Ten thousand dollars a year. 

. CANNON. Nothing over that? 

. TIMBERLAKE. Nothing over that. 

. CANNON. And the bill carries $20,000. 

. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. sir. 

. CANNON. And the gentleman seeks to make that $40,000? 
. TIMBERLAKE. Yes, sir. 

. CANNON. And we are all for a reduction of expenditures 
in appropriations. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I have been trying to explain that to 
the gentleman. I sympathize, as he does, with the efforts of 
the committee to reduce appropriations, but I sometimes think, 
and in this case I think, it is false economy for the Government 
to fail to make this park accessible to the people who desire to 
visit it. As I stated, more people visited this park last year 
than visited any other park which we have, and yet there are no 
roads there. We get no income from it. Under the provisions 
of the bill creating this park, it was the first park that was dis- 
criminated against in that respect. It was stated in the bill that 
no receipts from the park should be used in connection with its 
maintenance, and that the receipts should be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. That was the first park that 
had that provision in respect to it. It is true that since June, 
1917, there has been a provision of legislation that makes that 
apply to all parks, so that the receipts from all of them are now 
coyered into the Treasury of the United States. 

There is no automobile charge for entrance into the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, as is the case with Mount Rainier. The 
receipts from Mount Rainier last year were something like 
$20,000, while the receipts from the Rocky Mountain National 
Park were only $300. The park service can not consistently 
charge an entrance fee from automobiles where the Government 
has failed to build any roads that are fit to be used by them. For 
that reason there have been no receipts, or appreciably none, 
that are covered into the Treasury of the United States. I do 
not desire to delay the passage of this bill, and I appeal tp you 
in the interest of what I think is good economy, that the park 
service be given an opportunity to expend at least this much 
during the present year in making this park accessible to all of 
the people. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Yes. 

Mr, VAILE. Will not the gentleman call attention to the 
fact that this park by its geographical location is far more 
accessible to the rest of the country, and especially to the 
Middle West and the Southwest, than a park located on the 
Pacific coast—at the same time not wishing to indicate that 
those parks should not have the appropriations that are made 
for them? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is true. It is almost in the center, 
geographically, of the whole country. I have heard it said that 
this is a Denver park. I want to disabuse anyone of that idea. 
This map shows the Rocky Mountain National Park, and it will 
be seen that Denver is 65 or 70 miles distant from it. Colorado 
is interested in the development of the park and is aiding to 
make this park accessible. This year the legislature of that 


State appropriated $60,000 for the completion of the Fall River 
Road, which is a highway running clear through to fhe west 
line of the park, and previously had spent much more, and the 
counties of Boulder and Larimer have, at great expense, built 
splendid roads leading into the park. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE] has presented the need of this additional appro- 
priation so thoroughly that it leaves very little to say. I think 
the House ought to bear in mind the point he makes as to the 
accessibility of this park. The Government gets or could get a 
large amount of fees from the automobile licenses that enter 
this park. This is the first park in the United States that is 
encountered when people go west. It is so easily accessible to 
everyone that nearly everyone goes there. The counties and 
the State have built fine roads to the park, and consequently 
many thousands of automobiles do go there and many thousands 
more would go there and go through the park and over to Grand 
Lake and other wonderful scenery on the opposite side of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains if the Goyernment would 
aid some in building additional and better roads and trails and 
more accommodations. Additional money is needed also to pro- 
tect the park, to guard the scenery, to regulate traffic, and take 
care of the people who go there, to build more garages to care 
for the traveling public. It is purely along the public-health and 
public-spirited line the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has 
so eloquently expressed that we ought to encourage the outdoor 
recreation of the American people. The American people ought 
to see and become acquainted with the marvelous scenery of 

ur own country. 

It would make them more contented and better citizens, and 
as this is one of the very best and grandest, as well as the most 
accessible, park there is in the United States, Congress ought to 
spend whatever sum is necessary to make it as nearly as possi- 
ble accessible to all the traveling public, with suitable care and 
accommodations for them. 

Mr. LAYTON. What about the people who do not travel? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Of course, there are unfortunately 
many thousands of people who can not visit this or any of the 
other national parks of the West. I wish everybody in the 
United States could see those parks. But if they are made as 
accessible as possible, that will encourage people to go there, 
and everyone who goes west can and should visit this park. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. If I may suggest to the gentleman, in one day's 
trip he will see cars—small cars, inexpensive cars, flivvers— 
from Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa, and eyen from the gentleman’s 
own State, if he goes out there 

Mr. LAYTON. Oh, it would not make any difference if every 
automobile registered in the State of Delaware were to go to 
that national park. Under the present circumstances of the 
Treasury of the United States I do not believe In undertaking 
increased expenditures where they can be put ‘off for a time. 
I do not wish to be placed in the category of those who do not 
appreciate the splendid heritage the.country possesses in the 
national parks, comprising natural scenery unsurpassed any- 
where in the world, but at this time I desire to go on record 
as opposing for the present any appropriation which is not 
absolutely necessary for the public welfare. When the national 
finances are stabilized and taxation reduced, when our income 
exceeds our expenditures, no one will vote more heartily or 
with greater appreciation for such matters as are now be- 
fore us than I, but at this hour economy is an imperative 
necessity, or the consequences will be disasterous to the whole 
country. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am as much in favor of 
economy as anyone and I always vote that way. There is g 
large volume of talk about economy in this House and very 
little practicing of it. But this approprfation is a matter of 
business economy. If the park was properly improved, there 
would be thousands more automobiles going there every year, 
and the Government might charge a small entrance fee and get 
all this money back, and I hope this amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will this increase in the expenditures increase 
the revenues? : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. Because it will properly 
take care of the people and encourage many more of them to 
go there. The park accommodation is in a very congested con- 
dition now. There are thousands and tens of thousands of cars 
going into that park every year. I do not know what the 
revenues are, but they could be made very large. 

Mr, LAYTON. What are the receipts? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My colleague [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] 
can tell that. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. What is the question? 

Mr. LAYTON, What are the latest receipts from this park? 


The time of the gentleman from Colorado 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Why, they are only nominal now, only 
amounting to $307, because they did not charge for automobile 
licenses because 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But when they can build proper 
trails and roads and other developments they can charge a 
reasonable fee and derive a large reyenue from it if that 
policy is deemed advisable. 

Mr. LAYTON, They are going to spend $40,000 to get $300? 

Mr. VAILE. They are going to spend this money to give 
health to the American people, the same way as in the gentle- 
man’s own State, not to get $300. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorade. Let me say a word about the re- 
ceipt business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. I move to strike out a few words. 

The CHAIRMAN, ' The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield the gentleman a couple of minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There are five minutes additional remain- 


ing. 

Mr. GOOD. I am asking for recognition, and I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, to begin with, is a different kind of park 
from that we have been talking about in Oklahoma. This 
park is five times as big as the District of Columbia. It con- 
tain 358 square miles. It was taken over by the National Gov- 
ernment about four or five years ago. The park has never had 
more than $10,000 a year, not enough money to develop it. You 
can not charge automobile fees or automobile licenses unless 
you have roads for them to go over. The Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park in two years cost the United States Government 
$57,100 and took in in automobile fees and other receipts $39,475. 
The Mount Rainier National Park only had last year 55,232 
people visit it, and the Rocky Mountain National Park had 
169,492 people to visit it. I think as a permanent policy we 
ought not to try to make our park self-sustaining. But during 
the period of development we are entitled to charge something 
to the people who come in ears in order that the national parks 
may be developed more rapidly. The Rocky Mountain National 
Park is so close to the center of the country that we haye thou- 
sands of cars from Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Kansas, and near-by 
States. If you gentlemen from Texas and Oklahoma would 
campaign in it, you would find many of your voters there and 
the climate much more comfortable than in your own States. 
We need this money, and in a few years this Government will 
get the money back. We had 33,000 automobiles in the Rocky 
Mountain Park last year. By charging $2 apiece, which could 
be done if anything had been done by the United States Govern- 
ment to help develop this park, we would have had $66,000 from 
that source, so by spending a little money we might make a 
revenue producer of that magnificent park. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a great national park, 
comprising, as the gentleman says, something like 254,000 acres, 
and a great many people visit the park, and the reason why the 
park does not have more revenue than $307 a year is because 
we have not developed the roads and trails in the park. This 
appropriation is just twice the appropriation for the current 
year and it will enable them to start a little on their work. 
The committee was not unmindful of the fact that in the near 
future considerable development werk will be necessary in this 
park. We will be compelled to build some roads through this 
park, which is a wonderful park, but under present conditions 
the committee felt that it would be compelled to treat this park 
just as it treated the other national parks and practically confine 
the work to maintenance, and therefore it has carried in this 
bill $20,000, which is just twice the appropriation of former 
years, and I sincerely hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. TDIBERLAKE) there were 
ayes 14, noes 25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yosemite National Park, Calif.: For ae eae 
msintenance, and improvement, including not exceeding $1,800 for pur- 
chase, maintenance, 0 tion, and repair of horse-drawn and motor- 
driven passenger-carrying vehicles for use of the superintendent and 
employees in connection with general park work, $275,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking why the form of all 
these appropriations is changed this year. Is it on account of 
some technical ruling? t 


proteetion, 
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Mr. GOOD. No; but to make them uniform. Heretofore 
there has been a difference in the phraseology, and it seemed to 
the committee that inasmuch as these appropriations are for 
similar objects, the only difference being expenditures in differ- 
ent parks, that the language carrying the appropriation should 
be uniform. = 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not think that the law 
heretofore has carried the words“ administration“ or“ mainte- 
nance.” It may in some one case—— 

Mr. GOOD. It has always been provided for and paid out of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand that. I am not criti- 
cizing the form, but I wondered whether there had been some 
technical ruling on the subject as to why the committee added 
those two words. 

Mr. GOOD. I had not in mind the two words referred to; 
but they were not carried in this item, but in the Yellowstone 
appropriation; for instance, it is carried for administration and 
maintenance, and the committee felt, inasmuch as 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, They were in one case, I think, maybe 
one other; but us a rule the language read before for protection 
and improvement.” Now it reads, “for administration, protec- 
tion, maintenance, and improvement,” and I just ask if this was 
caused by a ruling with reference to it or a desire to add lan- 
guage to the appropriation bill? 

1 
i 


Mr. GOOD. No; the committee is not advised as to any rul- 
ing that would interfere because the money was used for ad- 
ministration and maintenance, and inasmuch as it was carried 
in the same items in this language the committee felt that as 
it was available for this purpose the language should be 
uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Zion National Park, Utah: For administration, protection, mainte- 
nance, and improvement, $2,500. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WELLING: Page 113, line 19, after the words 
“improvement,” strike out “ $2,500” and insert “ $7,300." 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, the estimates furnished to | 
the committee for the maintenance of this park for the next 
fiscal year amounted to $10,000, as follows: Salaries for chief 
ranger, rangers, clerk, $5,100; maintenance and repairs, $2,200; 
and construction of highways, $2,700. I believe the chairman 
of the committee, upon reflection, will feel that since this park | 
has been established the appropriation for it ought to be in- | 
creased above that which has been allowed in the past as a 
national monument. This park comprises an area of a little 
more than 70,000 acres, or about 113 square miles. From an | 
archeological point of view it is one of the most interesting | 
pieces of public land in America to-day. Along the perpendicu- 
lar walls of this canyon gorge are the prehistoric dwelling 
places of the cliff dwellers of America. The scientists of the 
Smithsonian Institution and of almost every western university 
go into this region every year for the purpose of excavating in 
these important prehistoric ruins. Geologically, it is one of the 
most important scenic wonders of America. No increase has | 
heen given to this park over the amount heretofore granted to 
the national monument, and it seems to me that since it has 
been established as a national park some additional funds 
ought to be provided for its proper maintenance. I am not ask: 


ing a cent, in accord with the views expressed by the distin- | 


guished. chairman of this committee that the House at this 
time should not spend additional money on improvements in the | 
national parks, but surely there ought to be given sufficient | 
money for the police protection of the park and for the proper 
protection of these ancient ruins that have been found there. I| 
sincerely hope the committee will adopt the amendment increas- | 
ing the amount about $5,000, 

This park is peculiarly a national institution. It does not 
helong to Salt Lake City, nor is it adjacent, as are many of our 
parks, to any great city. It lies on the main highway of what | 
will soon be a direct route from the thickly settled area of the 
intermountain country to the northern rim of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. 

The State of Utah, recognizing the need and value of this 
great national recreation and educational center, has appro- | 
priated more than $200,000 to build a great highway to the gate- 
way of the park, and the small amount asked for in this appro- 
priation will barely police and care for the property of the 
Government. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr, Chairman, as we are just concluding the 
part of the bill relating to the national parks, it is an oppor- 


in Miltonic imagery here he'd have found the impact. 
| applause. ] 


tune time to call attention to the annual conclave of the Impe- 
rial Council of the Shriners, which is to be held in Portland, 
Oreg., on June 22, 23, and 24 of this year. It is opportune to 
do this because it is expected that many of the Shriners, in 
going to the council and returning, will visit our national parks. 
It is hoped that many of the Shriners will visit the wonderful 
Crater Lake Park in Oregon. 

For several months I have had up the matter with the Na- 


| tional Park Service of clearing the roads of snow leading to 


Crater Lake National Park in my district, so that the Shriners 
may view this wonderful phenomenon of nature. I have had 
assurance from Director Mather that the park service will do 
all in its power to clear the road of snow by the time the 
Shriners visit Portland, Oreg. I think the park service will be 
justified in going to every expense to afford the Nobles of this 
great order a view of this wonderful scene. They will return 
“ boosters ” of the National Park Service. 
CRATER LAKE, 

Crater Lake is situated in Klamath County, Oreg., in the 
southwestern corner of my district. It is a lake, cauldronlike 
and circular, 7,000 feet high, perched amid the peaks. Perpen- 
dicular sides of slaggy lava rise over a thousand feet from 
waters of indigo blue 6 miles across and 2,000 feet deep. 

To the scientist, a mighty volcano collapsed within itself, 
Mount Mazama, 15.000 feet high, telescoped. 

To the poet, “ the sea of sapphire,’ “the sea of silence,” “a 
Inke of mystery.” 

To me, a shell hole of a war of worlds—who knows? 

Could the great blind poet have seen this marvel ere his pen 
had Lucifer and his host of rebel angels— 


Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion down— 


{Loud 


The Shriners will go to Crater Lake through Medford, in my 


| colleague's [Mr. Haw.ey] district, or through Klamath Falls, 


in my district. 
BEND. 

After making the pilgrimage to Crater Lake the Shriners 
should go to Bend, in central Oregon, in my district. From 
Bend they will see the great amphitheater of hills which rise 
and radiate from the Columbia to the cardinal points. They 
will see how hill piles on hill. How the hills rise in the purple 
haze of twilight like billows suddenly stilled on the crest. They 
will see the rim of the amphitheater and horizon from central 
Oregon, pillared with a dozen lofty, eternal snow-capped peaks, 
once blazing beacons, now only reflecting above the dusk of the 
valleys from lofty eminences of snow and ice, the soft pink glow 
of setting sun, as the day drops into the westward waters of the 
Pacific. [Applaus.] 

These snow-capped peyks are our reservoirs, eternal, exhaust- 
less in life-giving waters, in energy, and power. 

COLUMBIA'S GORGE, 

After seeing the mountains in their majesty from Bend the 
pilgrimage should continue to The Dalles through the Deschutes 
Canyon, so narrow that it might have been cut with a “ saber 
stroke” of Mars. The Dalles, at the end of the old Oregon 
trail, is my home and birthplace. Here the Shriners will see 
where the great inland sea, which once covered eastern Oregon, 
Washington, and parts of Idaho, according to the geologists, 
broke through the barrier of the Cascades Range in some titanic 
convulsion of nature. 

The Indian legend is that Mount Hood and Mount Adams, 
once espoused, engaged in a mighty marital combat, whose 
struggles broke the mountain barrier, and the inhind sea dis- 
appeared through the gorge of the Columbia. 

The Indian's awe even now bears witness to the tribe's tradi- 
tion. From his canoe, as he glides through the Columbia's 
gorge, he sees the two mythical mates of a Miocene age, Hood 
and Adams, now hiding behind the towering hills, ever and 
anon, through favorable gaps in the gorge, stealing furtive peeps 
each at the other. 

It may be so. Perhaps the Indian, * who sees God in the 
wind,” witnessed some colossal cataclysm of nature. The sur- 
roundings bear evidence of the epochal. A- broad river suddenly 
turns on edge at train speed, rushes through a gash in the lava 


flow. Palisades, a sheer thousand feet, dwarfing the Hudson's. 
rise from the water's edge. Giant causeways abound, dwarfing 
Erin’s. 


These are but few of the marvels of the mountains which we 
shall show unto the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. We expect 
few of the Shriners will ever leave our State. We shall hoid 
them as willing, voluntary captives to the charms of where rolls 
the Oregon when they view these scenes, when they witness the 
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billowy wheat fields of eastern Oregon and partake of the deli- | The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois moves to 
cious Dalles cherry, the luscious Hood River strawberry, and | strike out the last word. 


the incomparable Hood River apple. 

We know the visiting Nobles will exclaim with the poet, 
Joaquin Miller, who said the scenes a part of which I have 
feebly portrayed brought his love of song to the surface: 


See once these stately scenes, then roam no more; 
No more remains on earth to cultured eyes; 

The cataract comes down, a broken roar, 

The palisades defy approach, and rise 

Green moss’d and dripping to the clouded skies. 
The canyon thunders with its full of foam, 
And calis loud-mouthd, and all the land defies; 
The mounts make fellowship and dwell at home 
In snowy brotherhood beneath their purpled dome. 


All this, and even more than tongue can tell, awaits the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine on their pilgrimage to the hills of 


Oregon, “rock ribbed and ancient as the sun.” [Loud ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, after the eloquent speech of the 


gentleman from Oregon on this wonderful park, it seems almost 
like dropping from the sublime to the ridiculous to commence to 
speak about Zion National Park, and yet the amendment before 
the House has to do with that park. Now, Zion National Park 
was a national monument until an act of Congress approved last 
November—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Zion is a little bit higher than the highest 
snow peak the gentleman was talking about, is it not? 

Mr. GOOD. This is another Zion. This is Zion National 
„Park out in Utah that I am discussing. For the current year 
there was an appropriation of $10,000 for national monuments. 
There are 10 of them. 
November 29, 1919, Zion was made a national park. Therefore 
the appropriations for national monuments would not be avail- 
able longer for this park, and it was necessary to make an ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of this park. In 1919 they ac- 


tually expended on this national monument $1,400. Now, it 


seemed to me that we were very liberal when we increased that 
appropriation to $2,500. 


Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yieid 
right there? > 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 


gentleman from Utah? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. Of course, in other national parks we have 
expended as much as $275,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WELLING. And for this national park we are not asking 
a cent for roads; or improvements of that.sort, but there were 
10,000 or 12,000 people who visited the park area last year. It 
is away from any city two or three hundred miles. It needs 
police protection, and it is important, it seems to me, in view of 
the increased number of visitors that will be there next year, to 
provide this police protection. 

Mr. GOOD. There are very few visitors to that park. 

Mr. WELLING. I know there were not very many visitors 
to the park last year, but there will be a great many this year. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to call attention to this fact: There is 
the Rocky Mountain National Park. When we first commenced 
to make appropriations for it in 1915, the first appropriation for 
that park of 254,000 acres was only $3,000, and I think we are 
commencing very liberally in the appropriations for this park, 
especially at this time, when everything that is done in the way 
of improvements costs so much money. It was only intended 
to give it police protection and to postpone until the future and 
to a more normal condition the appropriation for improvements. 

Mr. WELLING. The amount asked is $10,000, to $2,200 of 
which was to be for road improvement. I sympathize with the 
purpose of the gentleman, and I have purposely avoided asking 
for any money at all for improvements but just enough to give 
the necessary police protection, 

Mr. GOOD. The department asked for $150,000 for the Rocky 
Mountain Park, but we gave them only $20,000, and with refer- 
ence to this item under the circumstances I think the committee 
has done all that could be expected at this time. i 

Mr. CANNON. Is this park a recent creation, or has it stood 
there for all the ages? 

Mr. GOOD. It was accepted as a national park by the act ap- 
proved last November. 

Mr. CANNON. But the scenery was there all the time, was 


it not? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Dating from Adam? 

Mr. GOOD. I think so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


But by the act of Congress approved | 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, these centers of recreation 
in the mountain regions are very interesting and it is a very 
nice thing for people to go to them and drink in the rare atmos- 
phere that they boast of. 

a CALDWELL. Is there anything else that we have to 
drink? R 

Mr. MADDEN. That is about all. [Laughter.] But I want 
to call attention to the fact that while these men from those 
regions are asking increased appropriations that are not neces- 
sary at all, in every other section of the country where we 
have the business of the country to conduct we are endeavor- 
ing to assist in reducing appropriations in order that we may 
be able to keep the expenses of the Government within the rey- 
enues. 

Take the Postal Service, forexample. All the great cities of the 
United States have inadequate postal facilities, and the people 
in every one of these cities are clamoring for appropriations for 
added facilities, and they are justified in clamoring for such 
appropriations. 3 , 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman has just said that the 
people in the neighborhood where business is conducted and 
where there are business activities are clamoring for increased 
appropriations for the postal men. Am I right? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. I said for postal facilities—buildings 
and such things. We are asking also for increased salaries for 
the men, but we wiil cut that out of the present discussion. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Why cut it out? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield just now. 
illustrate 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Will the gentleman answer one inquiry? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will answer an inquiry. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Then why does the gentleman—— 

Mr. MADDEN, I wanted to make a statement, but I will let 


I just wanted to 


the gentleman ask the question? 


_I was going to make, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Why does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. . 
Mr. MADDEN. I want to go on and make the statement that 
* 

These people who have been willing to make the sacrifice 
are getting along without the necessary facilities in order to 
help the country out of the national embarrassment which the 
country finds itself in; and yet these men coming from the 
mountain districts are demanding more money for playgrounds. 
We are compelled in the great city of Chicago and in all the 
other great cities of the United States to distribute the mail 
on the sidewalks because we have not the necessary building 
facilities to enable us to do the work as it ought to be done, 
and yet these sections of the country that pay no part of the 
great expenses of the Government send Representatives here 
who insist upon increased appropriations for things that are not 
necessary. 

Now, I think that the men who are asking for these appropria- 
tions ought to begin to realize that they are a part of the 
United States and that if a panic comes as the result of the 
extravagant waste of public money, their people will realize it 
just as quickly as anybody else and they will suffer with the 
rest of us. Now, if we are willing to forego expenditures in 
our sections of the country, where we pay the bills—and these 
expenses are justified for legitimate Government reasons—these 
men ought to be willing to forego the right to demand appro- 
priations for reasons that are not justified; and for one I pro- 
pose to stand here in opposition, now and in the future, to all 
such appropriations as are demanded by these men from the 
Rocky Mountain districts for park purposes while the business 
of the country is embarrassed because of the inability of the 
Government to supply the needs, because it is believed that the 
people are already overburdened with taxation. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds passed a 
resolution not long since to the effect that no publicchuilding 
bill should be considered in this Congress, because they believed 
that the Government can not afford to make the appropriation. 
Now, everybody will agree that in all the great business centers 
of the country we need buildings in which to transact the public 
business, and the people there can not understand why they do 
not get them. When they are told about it they are glad to 
conform to the conditions in order to help out the situation. 
We want these men in these sparsely settled regions where there 
is nothing but ice and snow, us the gentleman from Oregon 


[Mr. SN Norr] has just told you, with which to regale the men 
who are about to visit that section of the country, to be suffi- 
ciently patriotic to join us in an effort to economize in order 
that the people of the country may be released from the bur- 
dens that are placed upon their backs by this excessive taxation. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. BLACK. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
and entire approval to the argument of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen]} for economy in Government expenditures, 
In the splendid argument that he made he referred to the con- 
dition of the Postal Service and to the need for increased 
facilities. While the gentleman was making his eloquent re- 
marks I was forcibly reminded that there is now before the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads what is known 
as the Fess bill, which has for its object the repealing of the 
third and fourth year rates of the zone postal law and the re- 
lieving of publishers whose publications are now being carried 
through the mails at much less than the actual cost of carrying 
them. Even at the maximum of rates provided in the present 
law the Government will be a heavy loser in the transportation 
of second-class mail matter. 

The commission, headed by the distinguished jurist, Associate 
Justice Hughes, which a few years ago made a very exhaustive 
investigation of the cost of carrying second-class mail matter, 
reported to the Congress that it cost 54 cents a pound to trans- 
port and distribute this class of mail matter, not including cer- 
tain charges which were not allocated. It is admitted that the 
weight of second-class mail matter is more than a billion pounds 
a year, and that makes an annual cost to the Postal Service, 
conservatively estimated, of $55,000,000, exclusive of certain 
overhead expenses. The rates at present in force produced 
only about $15,000,000 the first year, will produce about 
$22,000,000 the second year, $27,000,000 the third year, and 
$32,000,000 the fourth year, when they reach the peak of cost 
and remain permanent at that figure, That will leave us a loss 
on the carriage and distributing cost of carrying every pound 
of second-class matter. It will be a very substantial loss at that. 
Yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MaAppen], the distinguished 
economist of the Republican side of the House, is leading the fight 
to report out a bill that would stop these rates at the second 
year and relieve publishers like the Curtis Publishing Co., whose 
publications are befhg carried through the mails at an esti- 
mated loss of at least $4,000,000 a year to the Government. - Mr, 
John C. Koons, in his testimony before the House Post Office Com- 
mittee, stated some time ago that every issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, even under the present rates, caused a loss to the 
Government of the United States of $150,000. I have no fight 
to make on the Saturday Evening Post, but I am not in favor 
of the Government carrying it at such a heavy loss. 

I agree that the postal employees ought to have better salaries 
and better wages, and I am wondering if the steering com- 
mittee on the Republican side of the House are going to bring 
out a bill that will relieve the millionaire publishers instead of 
relieving the postal employees. If that is what you gentlemen 
are preparing to do, then we on this side of the House are ready 
to meet the issue. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. WELLING]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment as a new paragraph, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 113, line 19, after the 
figures “ $2,500,” Insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“That no sum appropriated herein for national parks shall be avail- 
able for use of any park wherein any hotel or transportation company 
is permitted to charge unreasonable rates for accommodations.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up the 
time of the committee to debate this amendment. „It has come 
to my attention that in some of these parks the rates are so 
prohibitive that nobody except the ultra rich can stop there. 
These parks are for the accommodation of the entire publie of 
the United States, and men of moderate means ought to be per- 
mitted to have some of the accommodations that go along 
with the beauties of the national parks. 
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Mr. CANNON. Are the rates fixed by the present law? 
Mr. McKEOWN.. I understand they are fixed by regulation. 


Mr. CANNON, Then before they could use any of this money 
we would have to get somebody to determine what are reason- 
able rates, and before that could be done I suppose the season 
would pass by. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. The gentleman would not be in favor of 
permitting some hotel company or transportation company to 
charge unreasonable rates? 

Mr. CANNON, Not at all; but we have no machinery to 
ascertain what is provided in the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand the Secretary of the Interior 
is charged with the duty of fixing the rate, and he ought not 
to permit them to charge unreasonable rates. If they are 
doing it, it ought to be called to his attention. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McKeown] that I have a good deal of confidence in the 
Secretary of the Interior. It is not only his right to fix these 
rates, but the law requires that he shall fix reasonable rates. 
I think we have a very able Secretary of the Interior, and I 
pok we have one of the best and ablest park commissioners we 

ve ever had. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I agree to that part of it. 

Mr, GOOD, And I am willing that they shall administer the 
law as it is upon the statute books. That law simply provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe reasonable 
rates. It has not been brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee that any rates were unreasonable. There has been com- 
plaint that in order to bring about good accommodations, where 
we once had poor accommodations, where we had a whole lot 
of so-called competition and no service, a schedule of rates was 
fixed and a concession was given to one person, giving him the 
right to do certain things in the park and to perform certain 
services there. The service has been very greatly improved, but 
the cost of the service has not increased at all in comparison 
with the increased cost of labor. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. There has been considerable complaint about 
some of the charges in some of the western parks. Some people 
say they are absolutely prohibitive, and this amendment will 
regulate that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]}. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter members of the Board of United States General Apprais- 
ers may allowed not to exceed $7 per diem for expenses of sub- 
sistence actually incurred while traveling or engaged on official business 
at places other than the city of New York. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, I reserye a point of order on 
that paragraph. I notice that it provides $7 per diem allow- 
ance z lieu of subsistence. My recollection is that the law pro- 
vides $5. 

Mr, GOOD. That is correct. It is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, win the gentile- 
man yield just a moment while I make a statement? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This provision applies to the 
Board of General Appraisers, of whom there are nine. The gen- 
tleman will recollect that a former and esteemed colleague of 
ours is a member of that beard. This board of appraisers and 
the attorneys who appear before them are required to make 
trips over the country for the purpose of hearing contested cus- 
toms cases. Their duties take them to the larger cities. They 
do not visit any city except the larger cities, 

The statement is made, and I am sure borne out by the facts, 
that it is absolutely impossible for them to get even a room in u 
hotel in the large cities for less than the amount of the per 
diem now allowed. Seven dollars would not pay the entire ex- 
pense. As a matter of fact, the Board of General Appraisers 
think they ought to have the same per diem allowance as the 
Federal judges who hold court in the large cities. But the 
committee decided to increase it $2, which, as I say, is not 
sufficient to pay all the expenses. 

Mr. BLACK. I will state that the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads have had substantially the same complaint 
about the per diem allowance for post-oflice inspectors who do 
most of their work in the large cities. Probably we might have 
the same complaint all along the line. It seems to me that the 
equitable thing to do, if we ure to increase the per diem allow- 
ance, is to take up the whole subject and provide for it by proper 
legislation. 

I do not know any better paid offieials in tle Government 
service than this Board of General Appraisers. T know of seme 
Government servants that are not nearly so well paid who are 
meeting worse difficulties that these oflicials, 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman realizes that as a 
matter of fact the per diem which is provided for this board 
presents a different proposition from the per diem allowed for 
those who visit the smaller towns, where hotel expenses are not 
so great. 

Mr. BLACK. I had that in mind. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman's point of order goes to the whole 
paragraph? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes against the United States; the investigation of the offi- 
cial acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, clerks, referees 
nnd trustees of the United States courts and the Territorial courts, and 
United States commissioners, for which purpose all the official papers, 
records, and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be examined 
by the agents of the Attorney General at any time; for the protection 
of the person of the President of the United States; for such other 
investigations regarding official matters under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Department of State as may be directed by the 
Attorney General; hire o 
carrying vehicles when necessary pis diem in Heu of subsistence when 
allowed pursuant to section 13 the sundry civil appropriation act 
approved August 1, 1914, including not to exceed $200,000 for necessary 
employees at the seat of government, and including a director of the 
Bureau of Investigation at not exceeding $7,500 per annum, to be 
pended under the direction of the Attorney General, $2,000,000: Pro- 


The Chair sustains the point of order and 


is made by this appropriation, the Attorney General is authorized to 
appoint officials who shall be designated “special agents of the De- 


motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- | 


905 | ment of Justice as provided in the paragraph under the law 
vided, That for the purpose of executing the duties for which provision | 


partment of Justice,” and who shall be vested with the authority neces- | 


sary for the execution of such duties: Provided further, That this ap- 
propriation shall be available for advances to be made by the disbursing 
clerk of the Department of Justice when authorized and approved by 
the Attorney General, the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
order on the proviso beginning on line 18, page 119. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of a point of order is 
made, but the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make an inquiry rela- 
tive to this service As I understand, there is another depart- 
ment of the Government which has for its purpose the same 
work as this Bureau of Investigation. I would like to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee why it is that all of these 
departments can not be put under one division? Is it not true 
that a goodly part of these investigations are duplications? 

Mr. GOOD. No; 1 do not think so. I suppose the gentleman 
refers to the department under the Treasury. Now, the depart- 
ment under the Treasury has to do with the question of coun- 
terfeiting, and that alone, practically. 
function that that department performs is to furnish police 
protection for the President. This department is altogether 
different. It is true they carry on a detective service, but in 
this case they investigate practically all crimes committed 
against the United States except that of counterfeiting, and 
that is left to the Department of the Treasury, which confines 
its activities to that alone. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that the Treasury Department 
does go outside of counterfeiting, and is it not true that before 
a prosecution is made it must be put up to an investigation by 
the Attorney General's office? Does it not finally come back to 
the Department of Justice to determine whether or not a crime 
has been committed? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think there is very little duplication. It is 
true that in the Customs Service there is some work carried on 
by the Treasury Department to prevent fraud against the Gov- 
ernment. This is quite a different thing. This has to do with 
practically all of the criminal statutes of the United States. 

Mr. DOWELL. They also have charge of investigating the 
same character of work that is carried on in the Treasury De- 
partment, For instance, if a crime is committed in counterfeit- 
ing, an investigation is or may be carried on by the Department 
of Justice in order to ascertain whether or not the crime has 
actually been committed. 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think that is carried on by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. DOWELI. My inquiry of the gentleman is whether or 
not it is not possible to put all this under one head so that the 
investigations may be made from one source instead of from dif- 
ferent sources. 

Mr. GOOD. I think that would be all right if there was any 
duplication, but if there is any duplication at all it is a very 
minor duplication. As I understand, the persons employed by 
Mr. Moran, of the Treasury Department, are only to make in- 
vestigations along the line of counterfeiting and fraud on the 


I think the only other | 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of | 


Customs Service. These persons employed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department do not give their attention to those particular 
crimes, and the Attorney General only takes up the work when 
his office is called upon to prosecute, and then I think he accepts 
the findings and work of the Secret Service men. 

Mr. DOWELL. In view of the fact that the Department of 
Justice must finally handle the case, would it not be better that 
all investigations should be made by the Department of Justice? 

Mr. GOOD. In many cases investigations do not go to the 
extent of prosecution. They go to the extent sometimes of pre- 
venting crimes. If a person has been apprehended, then the 
work is taken over by the Attorney General, and the evidence is 
turned over to him, and I doubt very much if there is any lost 
motion in this. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, 
a question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In the proviso the Attorney General is 
authorized to appoint officials who shall be designated “ special 
agents of the Department of Justice.” How are these officials 
now designated? 

Mr. GOOD. These officials are known as operators, and 
without a special designation. As I recall, the statement was 
made that they did not have the authority to carry firearms. 
A person who is designated as a special agent of the Depart- 


May I ask the gentleman from Iowa 


would be authorized to carry. firearms. The Attorney General 
feels that these persons should be protected; that they should 
go out with some protection in the way of firearms, That was 
the reason for including this provision. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This provision says “and who shall 
be vested with the authority necessary for the execution of such 
duties.“ I do not know just what“ such duties“ may be, but by 
general terms to give employees of the Government authority 
to do anything they please is.making it pretty broad. 

Mr. GOOD, The Attorney General has this to say: 


Mr. PALMER. Under the statutes as they now exist, uy understanding 
is that the special agents have no status whatsoever. It is a title that 


| has, been given under the administration of the department, and as an 
| instance of that, an agent has no authority to carry a firearm, 


only by the courtesy of the States that they are allowed to Cates Gar 
firearms, If a State official, a sheriff or any other State official, wants 
to prosecute one of the agents of our department, he can do so for 
carrying a concealed weapon. It is only in the District here that they 
are allowed to carry one, and this clause was inserted with that in 
view—to give them an official status and the same rank as a Secret 
Service operator under the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The fact is that the country is bur- 
dened with special agents of various departments, and when a 
man goes into a place seeking to exercise some authority which, 
perhaps, he ought not to exercise, and presents a card as special 
agent of the Department of Justice, and says that Congress 
has given him all of the authority he needs for the execution 
of any duty that he chooses to attempt to perform, it resolves 
itself into nothing more than a method of intimidation. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, it has been suggested that some of these secret agents in 
New York City have been putting prisoners through the third 
degree eyen more cruel than anything heretofore experienced in 
the city of New York. I wonder if “such duties” would in- 
clude the third degree. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. This would give them all of the au- 
thority they thought was necessary for the execution of any 
duties that the Department of Justice chose to give them to 
perform, apparently without any limitation. It is the broadest 
language that I recall in any statutory provision of law. I 
am personally rather tired of the complaints, whether they be 
justified or not, of so many people about the constant visits they 
have from various special agents of the different departments 
of the Government. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have given the gentleman all of 
the light that I have on the subject, and when the Attorney 
General asked for this, in view of the very critical situation 


| throughout the country at the present time, the committee did 
not feel warranted in declining to give that authority. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. While, perhaps, the Attorney General 
may be justified in all that he asks, I am not in favor of letting 
agents of the Department of Justice arrest anyone they please 
on any kind of a suspicion that they may have, and say that 
Congress has given them authority to do it. They probably 
would not arrest the gentleman from Iowa and probably not 
myself, although it is not unlikely that they might summon 
either one of us and put us under examination. I think it 
would be well to have this matter considered in the Senate. If 
the Senate choose to insert it, then it can be considered in con- 
ference, where probably it will get more investigation than it 
would if the item went into the bill to the Senate. I make the 
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point of order against the proviso, beginning on line 18 and 
ending with line 23, page 119. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order against the proviso in line 18 and ending with 


line 23, on page 119. The Chair thinks the proviso iy legisla- 
tion and sustains the point of order. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“ further,” after the word “ Provided,” in line 23, page 119. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 23, page 119, strike out the word “ further.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BV RNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to «mend 
the bill, on line 17, page 119, by striking out ‘ $2,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ $2,500,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A nN e pe t 9, line 17, 
aun e e e 92 000,000. KREA eran in 1 ee a 
figures “ $2,500,000." 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, if 
it be adopted, will carry for the next year the appropriation now 
made for the Department of Justice for the purpose set forth 
in this paragraph, lacking $100,000. In other words, the ap- 
propriation for the current year carries for the detection and 
prosecution of crime the sum of $2,600,000. When The estimates 
were submitted the Department of Justice asked for $3,500,000 
for that purpose. When the Attorney General appeared before 
the committee he stated that he realized the necessity for 
economy and that he was anxious himself to see economy 
practiced. Therefore, he yoluntarily withdrew from his esti- 
mates $1,000,000, and stated that if the Congress would give him 
$2,500,000 for the next year he hoped to be able to get along. 
He now has a force or organization based on an expenditure at 
the rate of $2,600,000 per year. If you adopt the provision 
carried in the bill, then you will reduce the organization on 
July 1 by the sum of $500,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the force of the Department of Jus- 
tice now, in number? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I could not tell the gentleman 
that without referring to the hearings. I will look it up and 
let the gentleman know later. As has been stated, this sum is 
for the detection and prosecution of all crimes under the United 
States statutes. The Attorney General says that at least 40 per 
cent of the sum will be used in the campaign against the alien 
radicals and the anarchists in this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is to be gained by em- 
ploying a large number of special agents to make arrests on in- 
formation and belief against aliens suspected of violating the 
anarchistie clauses of the immigration laws when we are unable 
to deport them? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is an entirely different prop- 
osition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It has a lot to do with it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Department of Justice, as the 
gentleman knows, has nothing to do with the decision of those 
cases, and I submit that merely because another department has 
failed, if that be the case, to take action on the cases that 
are put up to it, is no reason why we should deny to the De- 
partment of Justice the amount necessary to run down these 
radicals and anarchists and put them up to the proper party for 
decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Permit me to put a proposi- 
tion to the gentleman: We want the laws sustained, and while 
I have no desire to criticize one department more than another— 
or, in fact, any department—yet if we must do it we may as 
well make the criticism. The overloading of the jails is never 
good. Now, the organizer of these Department of Justice raids, 
if he had thought about it a minute, would have known that the 
number of arrests would be beyond the capacity of another de- 
parunent of the Government to quickly take up and investigate 
the arrests. 

If we have too many special agents employed for the purpose 
of probing and finding out, they will keep on making those ar- 
rests, and aliens will be put into jail much faster than the Im- 
migration Service can take care of them. The increase of ap- 
propriation is proposed in the wrong place. Let the sum be 


appropriated for additional immigration inspectors, who can 
prepare cases and evidence against revolutionary aliens. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, if the Department of Justice 
through its special agents is engaged in arresting those who are 
guilty of an infraction of our laws or inciting rebellion or under- 
taking to injure the Government or seeking to destroy it by 
force and violence, merely because some other department is not 
able to proceed as rapidly as it ought possibly to do 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Or as rapidly as arrests are 
made, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Or as rapidly as the guilty parties 
are detected and arrested, that is no reason why we should 
deny the Department of Justice the full complement of in- 
vestigators necessary to make those investigations. You would 
not stop the running down and arresting of thieves or mur- 
derers merely because the courts could not dispose of the cases 
as rapidly as they were brought before them. Why make a dis- 
tinction in the case of any violators of the law? Now, what are 
you doing by reducing this appropriation? You are serving 
notice upon the alien radicals and anarchists of this country 
who would use force and violence that we are reducing the 
organization of the Department of Justice, which was formed 
for the purpose of running them down and bringing them to 
book and sending them back to where they belong in the event 
they are found guilty. I do not think this Congress can afford 
at this particular time to take the position of cutting the 
organization of the Department of Justice 20 per cent during 
the next fiscal year, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But notice to that effect has 
been served both through acts of the Department of Labor and 
through certain 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I remember to have noticed a 
statement in the Washington papers quoting the gentleman him- 
self, as chairman of the Committee on Immigration, in a hear- 
ing before the Committee on Rules, as very highly commending 
the Department of Justice for all that had been done, and stat- 
ing . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I ask that the gentleman 
from Tennessee have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, if he commends what it has 
done up to this time, it seems to me that he must agree that 
when we undertake to cut down the appropriations beginning 
July 1 and reduce that organization we are doing some- 
thing that we ought not to do, for we are depriving the Attorney 
General of the machinery necessary to carry out the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit, 
what I said the other day before the Rules Committee was that 
in my opinion the Department of Justice had performed a great 
service in the United States in breaking up a conspiracy. Now, 
we have had some rulings since the arrests were made. We 
find, through the rulings of the Secretary of Labor, that the 
allen members of the Communist Party are deportable for mem- 
bership ; that alien members of the Communist Labor Party are 
not deportable except for individual overt acts; and alien mem- 
bers of the Russian Workers’ Union are deportable for member- 
ship; and that alien members of the I. W. W. are not deportable 
except for overt acts. Now, you will not have to have a great 
number of special agents trying to classify revolutionary aliens 
and others, because they will all know enough to get out of the 
Communist Party into these other parties. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman stands 
for an amendment of the laws so as to make them more 
stringent? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do so. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Attorney General stated that 
the work of the department was becoming more difficult day by 
day for this reason; these alien radicals and anarchists, who 
are of course subject to deportation, are now standing in the 
background 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Dodging and denying. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And dodging, as the gentleman 
says, and permitting citizens who have like radical tendencies 
and ideas to take the lead in these matters. Now, of course, it 
is as much the duty of the Attorney General to ferret out crime 
on the part of citizens as of aliens. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 


I agree with the gentleman. 
Although he complains—and I 


think complains very properly—that he has not sufficient au- 
thority under the law to enable him to effectively punish citi- 
zens guilty of such offenses. He has asked Congress for such 
I want to call 
The appropria- 


legislation, but it has failed to give it to him. 
the attention of the gentleman to another fact. 
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tion as carried under this paragraph is not confined alone to 
this particular crime. I stated awhile ago that probably 40 per 
cent of it is used for the purpose to which the gentleman has 
alluded. In addition to that, it is made the duty of the Attor- 
ney General to prosecute all crimes upon the calendar and these 
special agents are engaged in detecting crime of all kinds. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VARE. Will my colleague state to the committee how 
much of this fund was used for the investigation of the 
election offenses in Michigan? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My recollection is that the sum 
of $40,000 was so expended, but there were fines amounting to 
$45,000 assessed in that case. ; 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will permit, I think at the 
time of the hearings the trial of that case had not concluded. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. My statement is based on in- 
formation given me since that time. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
how many men were arrested as the result of May day ac- 
tivities? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman means—— 

Mr. MAcCRATE. Those of May 1. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not; no. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Has the gentleman any idea how many 
persons were taken? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know whether any were 
arrested or not. i 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does this ameunt allowed here include 
what is necessary to investigate the profiteering in the neces- 
saries of life? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What per cent will be allowed for that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Attorney General stated that 
if allowed $2,600,000, a million of it would be expended in the 
detection and prosecution of the alien radicals and anarchists; 
that $1,100,000 of it would be expended for the detection and 
prosecution of all other crimes against the United States; and 
that $500,000 of it would be used in the campaign against the 
high cost of living and the prosecution of profiteers. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think in view of 
the charges made against the Attorney General that he is net 
trying to reduce the high cost of living, he ought to have sufi- 
cient funds? 

Mr: BYRNS of Tennessee. I certainly do, and if this money 
is not appropriated for him and he is not given the money he 
asks from Congress, and especially since he asks no mere for 
next year than he has had this year, then I think those who 
vote against it are estopped from making any criticism against 
the Department of Justice fer not reducing the high cost of 
living or from offering any complaint if all these laws are not 
fully enforced. The Attorney General has fearlessly done his 
duty. He has done it in the face of criticism from those who 
are guilty of violating eur laws, and Congress can do no less, 
it seems to me, than supply him with the necessary funds to 
carry on this work and thereby serve notice not only on the 
radicals and anarchists but also upon the profiteers and other 
law violators that Congress intends to stand behind him and 
hack him up to the limit in his effort to enforce the law. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppesition to the 
amendment. This bill carries an appropriation fer books for 
the Department of Justice. It seems to me among those books 
there should be the Constitution of the United States, the Fed- 
eralist, and a copy of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
for I do not believe that outside of the Department of Justice 
there is such ignorance of the limitation of the powers of that 
department as there exists in the department. 

No radical leader in this generation has done more to unsettle 
the nerves of the American people than has the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He has awakened class antagonism to greater pitch than 
any preacher of class warfare. He borrows the bitterest terms 
of denunciation and hurls them indiscriminately here and there 
and elsewhere at portions of our people. Whenever the country 
seems ready to settle down and the national nerves are about 
normal, he breaks out, crying, “The Republic is endangered.” 
Other men cry out for the repeal of war-time legislation. His 
veice utters a demand that we must not let war-time legisla- 
tien die with the coming of peace. He failed to prosecute a 


single profiteer from January te June, 1919, under war-time 

legislation, yet in savage language sought te areuse the Ameri- 

o people against Congress to tura their indignation from 
mself. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATH. Not just yet. 

In 1919, at Albany, N. Y., he proclaimed himself the David 
ready to slay the Goliath who threatened the American table, 
He declared that the “ wrath of the American people will com- 
pel a verdict of conviction” of the packers. Yet in 1920 he 
closets himself with counsel for the packers and permits them 
to withdraw unharmed from the criminal courts. No man wants 
innocent men, of large or small means, unjustly convicted, but 
what did the Attorney General mean to do when he trumpeted 
to the country his opinion that their wrath would demand con- 
vietion of the packers? If the packers committed ne erime, why 
seek to stir the wrath of our people against them? If they 
did commit crime, why permit them to go free while others must 
be imprisoned? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking in order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. MacCRATE, I submit that this is in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has prepared a set speech 
on this subject, and he ought to get it out of his system. It 
hurts. 

Mr. MacCRATE. The gentleman from Texas does not think 
what he is going te say, but the gentleman frem New York 
does think, 

Mr. BLANTON. What thé gentleman from Texas does think 
and say is in order and to the point. 

Mr. MacCRATE, Surely it is a strange sight to witness: an 
Attorney General crying for convictions on wrath and not on 
evidence. 

Have constitutional guaranties become so obsolete that impar- 
tial justice is an impossibility for our citizens? Is suspicion 
to supplant facts in the conduct of the affairs of government? 

We will never get back to normal while the chief law officer 
of the country proceeds in violation of constitutional and statu- 
tory principles and everlastingly arouses the people to suspect 
each other. There are, as there always have been, bad men 
among us. If the Attorney General will get them and rightly 
put them in jail, we wili be able to count them with certainty, 
but we will never know their number ws leng as their only place 
of confinement is the mind of the Atterney General. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Shortly. 

The American people are tired of talk about the existence of 
hundreds of thousands of dangerous profiteers and overthrowers 
ef Government while a baker's dezen only find their way to a 
place of punishment. 

Our Attorney General has become a general adviser to the 
housewives of America. Daily for months he has told the good 
women of America what to cook, when to cook, what to wear, 
and when to wear, what to buy and when to buy. 

He tells our wives and mothers how to make chuck taste 
like sirloin and how to be satisfied with old-fashioned ginghams 
instead of new silks. He warns them to beware of demanding 
too many styles of clothing in one season. For the top of the 
head and the sole of the foot, for outer gnrments and inner 
needs, our indefatigable Attorney General has a daily sugges- 
tien. Surely we who have seen Sunday’s noonday meal come 
on the table in a new dress on Monday, Tuesday, and some- 
times on Wednesday know that our women folks need no assist- 
ance from a Federal officeholder on the art of making Sunday's 
delicious roast beef Wednesday’s delightful hash. We who 
haye watched feathers and flowers transposed and transplanted 
to make the old hat look like new, and who have seen a dress of 
three seasons made modern and fit for the fourth, recommend to 
the Attorney General that he take from: rather than give advice 
to the American housewife. 

Where in the Revised Statutes does our learned Attorney 
General read that he should advise as to the food, the drink, and 
the clothing of the American people? By what authority does 
he join with the paekers in recommending “cheap cuts” to the 
American public? The Revised Statutes lay down the duties 
and powers of the Department of Justice. They provide for 
“ men learned in the law” to advise the President, the various 
executive departments, and to prosecute actions in the courts of 
the country. 

If we are going to convert the Department of Justice into a 
department of household economy, let us put at the head of the 
department one of the millions of Americam mothers who has 
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been transforming dad's trousers into son's pants while the 
Attorney General has been trying mightily to make presidential 
garments out of the official clothes he now wears. 

Now, I am ready to yield. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I wondered 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the gentleman may be given one 
more minute, in order that he may answer a pointed question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I wonder if the gentleman from 
New York can tell the House just how many arrests and how 
many convictions have been made by the Department of Justice 
under the food-control act? 

Mr. MacCRATE. I have been endeavoring to get that. I 
introduced a resolution in this House myself asking specifically 
as between January 1 and June 30, 1919, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself responded that there was not a solitary conviction 
in the whole United States, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
for any specific period of time. 

Mr. MacCRATE. That is the only period for which I have 
asked. j 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman has delivered a 
set speech, in which he has vigorously denounced the Attorney 
General and accused the Attorney General of not complying 
with his obligation as an officer of the United States. Now, I 
want to know whether or not the gentleman has information as 
to just what the Attorney General has done under the act of 
which he complains? 

Mr. MAcCRATE. All I know is that the Attorney General 
has promised to put every profiteer in jail, and there have been 
only about two dozen put in jail. i 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. How many arrests under the 
food-control act, and do you know how many convictions? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Assuming that the number of arrests is 
great, then the Attorney General is more blameworthy if there 
are so few in jail. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman know that within 
the last 90 days the Attorney General has apprehended about 
6,000 anarchists and that just the other day Louis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, testified before the Committee on 
Rules that he used to be a loyal Republican, yet the country 
knows he has turned most of these 6,000 anarchists loose on the 
people of America? Louis F. Post, and not the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, is wholly responsible for the law 
not being applied to the infamous anarchists now menacing the 
United States. 

How is he going to reconcile that state of affairs with his 
speech? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Well, if those 6,000 exist in.the same place 
that the bomb throwers of May 1 existed, there are not any. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, if it had not been for the action taken 
by the Attorney General there would probably have been some 
of them throwing bombs in this House from the gallery yonder. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent to 
extend my remarks in tlre RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's request? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
15 minutes—5 minutes to be used by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newton], 5 minutes by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. BxRNSI, and 5 minutes by myself. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would like to have 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I make it 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, to be divided as indicated. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know how much of this 20 
minutes is to be divided among those defending the good name 
of one of the Cabinet officers of the land, which has just been 
brought into disrepute. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the debate will be confined to the amend- 
ment. 


I am not asking the gentleman 
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Mr. BLANTON. Then none of it will be used to offset some 
of the attacks that have been made upon him on the floor. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You could not divide up time in that 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] two questions 
in connection with the appropriation for the office of the Attor- 
ney General. Some time ago, as has been mentioned here in 
the debates, there were a large number of arrests of aliens, be- 
longing to the Communist Party. It is contended by the De- 
partment of Labor that many of these men were merely nominal 
members of the party and did not know the obligations that 
they had subscribed to. 

It also appears that the Attorney General's office—the De- 
partment of Justice—did not arrest and did not apprehend 
men who were the leaders in this Communist Party movement, 
but that the arrests were made merely of the rank and file, 
many of whom, it is claimed, were entirely ignorant of the 
details of the principles of the Communist Party. Can the 
gentleman give the House any information as to that, and the 
reason for not arresting and apprehending the leaders of this 
Communist Party movement? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I know that warrants were issued 
chiefly for leaders and officers and persons in responsible posi- 
tions in those organizations which were formed for the purpose 
of promoting the revolutionary movement in the United States 
in their various meetings and organizations. Now, if it be true 
that some of them were not apprehended, it was because the 
officers were unable to locate or find them. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, I have been informed 
that men who are in the country to-day, men who are speaking 
for the Communist Party to-day, were not arrested or appre- 
hended, and no warrants were ever issued for their arrest. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman name some of those leaders? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Louis C. Fraina was the name 
of one of the leaders that was given to me, I understand he 
has not been apprehended, but I have no information other than 
hearsay. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no information as to any 
particular individual case, but I do know that the Attorney 
General and those who apeared before the committee posi- 
tively stated that these warrants of arrest were directed 
against the officers and responsible leaders of the revolutionary 
organizations. The Attorney General went at some length 
into the organization of the Communist and Communist Labor 
Parties, and into the platforms or teachings of the two parties, 
in order to show just how they were fomenting trouble and 
promoting a movement to injure and, if possible, overturn the 
Government by force and violence, and he stated that war- 
rants were issued against the officers, those in charge of their 
various meetings and organizations. Now, if it be that some 
particular leader was not arrested, I have no information con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, can the gentleman tell 
me anything about the fair-price committees working under 
the Department of Justice here in the District of Columbia? 
I read the other day that under the auspices of the Department 
of Justice the fair-price committee had fixed as a fair rate of 
profit for a retailer upon a pair of shoes selling for about $12, 
334 or 35 per cent upon the selling price. That would mean 
at least 50 per cent profit upon the cost of the shoes to the 
retailer, and that statement, I understand, is true. Now, can it 
be that, with appropriations going to the Deparment of Justice 
for the prevention of profiteering, that department is approy- 
ing a profit of that kind upon a staple article like a pair of 
shoes—a nonperishable article, which, if not sold to-day can 
be sold to-morrow or a year from to-day? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that the 
fair-price committee was simply an organization which was 
perfected in the various cities of the land for the purpose of 
assisting the Department of Justice to bear down the high 
cost of living. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman further knows that 


a year ago, possibly, the Attorney General requested this Con- 
gress to enact certain legislation by way of amendment to the 
Lever food-control act which would give him the authority 
to go into the courts and prosecute criminally and put into jail 
the profiteers who are reaping such enormous profits at the 
expense of the people of this country, aud this Congress for 
months failed to give him fhe legislation he asked for—— 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and why should we do 
that when he O. K’s and approves an exorbitant price upon the 
sale at retail of a pair of shoes such as I have indicated? [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, everyone knows that the 
Attorney General does not approve it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that this matter 
seems to partake of a political aspect as to this appropriation. 
This question is really not a political question. It ought not 
to be dealt with by Congress as a political question. The At- 
torney General of the United States is a fearless officer, and T 
want to say to you that a man upon whom the reds have made 
such a vicious attack in trying to kill him is not one that the 
Congress of the United States ought now to lie down upon when 
it comes to providing means for the enforcement of the law. 
[Applause on the Demoeratic side.] It is the duty of the At- 
torney General to execute the law, and it is the duty of the 
Congress to pass sufficient laws and give him enough money 
with which to enforce the law and not to criticize him. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] If the Congress would give 
him more help and less criticism he would make more progress 
in the reduction of the high cost of living. 

The high cost of living has been dragged in as a political issue, 
and it has been used as a platform upon which to get into office, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman refer to the 
campaign of 19127 

Mr. McKEOWN. I refer to the campaign of 1918. [Laugh- 
ter.] It has been used to get into office with. The question 
of the high cost of living has been made a polifical issue when 
every sane man knows that you can not reduce the high cost 
of living by legislation. The reduction of the high cost of 
living has got to come by increasing the supply of necessities 
and the prevention of hoarding. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think, how- 
ever, that Congress ought to sit silent with the approval by 
the Department of Justice of a profit of 50 per cent on the cost 
of a pair of shoes? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not know whether the gentleman’s 
statement of it is correct 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can assure the gentleman 
that it is correct. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But Congress is not here to approve or dis- 
approve of the particular amounts or percentages allowed in 
particular eases without all the facts in the case. But there 
is this much that I do know, and that is that Congress is inter- 
ested in bringing shoes within the reach of the people, and that 
the Attorney General ought to have the money with which to 
enforce the law, and it is the duty of Congress to give it to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman tell us what law there 
is now on the statute books to prevent a profit of 50 per cent 
on shoes? £ 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. He has the Lever food-control 
act. 

Mr. BLANTON. In what way would that enable the Attorney 
General to stop profiteering on shoes? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It provides for the fixing of a 
reasonable price; and if he would enforce it we would have 
something like reasonable prices. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Here is the attitude you gentlemen on the 
Republican side haye taken: In one breath you condemn the 
Attorney General because he does not reduce the high cost of 
living and in the next you oppose an appropriation to enforce 
the law. We ought tọ give him sufficient funds to let him try 
to the full extent to put the red anarchists out of this country 
and to put the profiteers in jail, and you ought to give him full 
authority and plenty of money with which to do it, and not go 
out to the country and say, “If you put me in power, I will 
immediately reduce the high cost of living,” or go out to the 
country and say, “ You have got an Attorney General who does 
not enforce the law,” when you do not give him the money with 
which to enforce it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Of course, the gentleman un- 
derstands that, as far as deporting reds is concerned, I contend 
that the $1,700,000 that the Attorney General proposes to use is 
TTT in the other depart- 
ments 

Mr. McKEQWN.. I understand the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has been all the time advoeating the deportation of those 
people and criticizing one of the.other d because they 


epartments 
have not deported them or passed on them for their deportation. 


I hold no brief for the Attorney General as to the fair- price 
8 I believe in less investigations and more prosecu- 
ons. 
Give the Attorney General sufficient funds to bring the rich 
profiteer to the bar of justice and for the apprehension of 
5 in America and if he fails then you can justly criti- 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am not sur- 
prised that the Attorney General should haye met with some 
criticism from some sources over the country. Any man who 
has the duty and responsiblility of enforcing penal statutes, or 
statutes that affect the pocketbooks of the great interests of this 
country, can expect always to meet with a certain amount of 
eriticism if he does his duty. But I do not think there is anyone 
who can fairly and justly say that the present Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has not used his authority and the 
authority of his department and the appropriations given him 
by Congress to enforce the laws upon our statute books to the 
very best of his splendid ability. [Applause.] Gentlemen com- 
plain because he has not reduced the price of shoes. I want to 
ask gentlemen why it is that they have not complied with the 
request of the President to enact a statute which will giye to 
the Attorney General and to the Department of Justice the 
power to enforce some of these statutes and to put some of these 
people in jail and at the same time give publicity to some of 
these immense profits that are being made, because you will 
reeall that the request has been made of Congress that statutes 
be enacted providing that the manufacturers’ prices of these 
articles be stamped upon them, so that when the consumer buys 
them from the retailer he will know exactly what profit is 
being made. Yet this Congress, in the face of that request of 
the President, which has been made more than once in the past 
year, has remained inactive and has failed to take action upon 
his request. I say it comes with poor grace for us to stand 
here and undertake to criticize the Attorney General, charged as 
he is with the duty of enforcing the laws of the United States, and 
then deny to him the amount of money which he says is neces- 
sary to enable him to enforce those laws. On the contrary, it 
is proposed here to deny him the amount of money that he now 
has for the enforcement of these laws and to cut down his ap- 
propriation for the next year 20 per cent from what was 
allowed for the current year. 

I say that if we do that we are estopped from uttering any 
criticism of the Attorney General in the future if he should 
fail in any degree in his efforts to enforce these particular laws. 

Gentlemen have asked what the Attorney General has done 
under the food control act. The gentleman from New York 
IMr. MacCrate] a few moments ago delivered a set speech 
criticizing the Attorney General for what the gentleman claimed 
he had failed to do under that act. But in response to a ques- 
tion the gentleman was unable to give the House any informa- 
tion as to the action taken by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Just a moment. I will tell the 
gentleman what he does not seem to know. As a matter of fact, 
under that law 1,173 arrests were made, and more than 125 
convictions have been secured in various parts of this country. 
Gentlemen know how difficult it is to secure a conviction in a 
criminal prosecution when you go before a jury in a man’s home 
town, when you indict some profiteer who stands well in his 
community, and place him before a jury, of 12 men in that par- 
ticular community. But I submit that the record shows that 
the Department of Justice, through the district attorneys and 
agents all over this country, has been yigorous in the prosecu- 
tion of all those who have been charged with violating that act 
as well as every criminal statute, and I want to appeal to you 
now not to cut down the Attorney General’s force for next year, 
but to give him his investigators, give him every special agent 
he says he needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by printing a statement showing just what the Department of 
Justice has done in this direction. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

May 6, 1920. 


In re appro tien for detection and prosecution of crimes, fiscal 
year comm bs 120 1. 1920. 

I understand fact to be, although I am not certain about it, that 
as the sundry civil bill now stands the sum of $2,000,000 has been 
appropriated for detection and prosecution of crimes. 

e 805 of the bureau are now running at a figure of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 per year. 
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May 10, 


On March 9 1 furnished you with a memorandum in which I stated 


that about $2 
fiscal year. Since that time, however, several things have come to my 
attention which indicate that such sum will not be sufficient. 

The additional facts, exclusive of those bearing upon the question of 
the high cost of living, may be summarized under two headings: 


(A) THE BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION IS MORE THAN SELF-SUPPORTING. 


500,000 would be sufficient for the bureau for the next 
1. In the Seattle Shipyard case, investigation whereof was com- 
menced at the request of the Shipping Board, 12 men, at an average 
salary of $7 per day plus $4 per day and <toveting expenses, were 
engaged from October 1 to date, at an estimated total expense of 
around $30,000. This investigation produced bona fide claims in favor 
of the Government in civil action amounting to $415,000 and prance 
facts upon which the Government is stoppin Brot of claims al- 
re | allowed in the additional amount of $, 40,000. It is antici- 
pated that most, if not all, of this amount will be saved for the Govern- 
ment. The financial results to the United States Government in this 
case alone more than pays the operation expenses of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation for the entire fiscal year. In addition thereto, indictments 
have been found against 25 or more defendants as a result of this 
investigation. 

2. In another case, the name whereof must remain confidential, inas- | 
much as indictments have not yet been presented by the grand anys } 
bona fide claims in favor of the Government in the amount of 8326, / 
have oen disallowed. It is also expected that a number of indictments | 
will result. Í 

3. In another case of the same nature, and likewise confidential, 
claims have been disallowed by one of the Government departments in 
the amount of $42,000 upon evidence produced by the bureau, and two 
indictments are expected to follow. 

4. In another case $25,000 in claims were disallowed by another 
Government department on evidence produced by the bureau. 

5. From and after the first of the year the activities of the anti- 
trust division became revived, although prior to that time they 
amounted to practically nothing. At present there are 90 antitrust 
eases proceeding and facts have come to the attention of the depart- 
ment that show that at least 100 more investigations of that nature 
are awaiting the attention of the bureau. We have 20 special anti- 
trust agents operating from the bureau whose entire time is taken up 
in such investigations and the time of at least 20 more with their per- 
diems and traveling expenses are constantly being used to further such 
investigations. Only a small number of these cases have been brongt 
to a final conclusion as yet, but the amount of fines collected, in addi- 
tion to the good effect of securing indictments in this class of cases, 
will amount to a very large figure, certainly more than enough to 
pay the expenses of the investigations themselves, and it is not im- 
possible that such fines in the total will pay considerable, if not all, 
of the entire expense of the bureau. In one recent case a fine of 
$25,000 was imposed and collected, 

6. Investigations of fraudulent claims against the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance are now producing an income of in excess of $1,500 

ar month. The saying in regards to such frauds by the publicity at- 
Pending indictments and exposures is probably much 8 

7. Our bank accountants are constantly collecting fines against indi- 
viduals in addition to the penitentiary sentences they are securing. 

8. We have no statistics showing the amount of fines collected in 
miscellaneons matters upon conyictions obtained by the activities of the 
Bureau of Investigation. One item may be taken as illustrative of the 
amount recovered. On 2 15 cases arising under the then existing 
statutes prior to January 1, 1920, a casual examination of the reports 
of agents show that $147,000 was collected in fines. These reports 
were not made for this purpose and are not at all complete. Mr. 
Keep, who directs this line of investigation, assures me that it does 
not represent more than one-half of the total amount of fines collected 
throughout the United States in liquor cases. 


(B) UNANTICIPATED BURDENS UPON TRE APPROPRIATION. 


1. Legislation enforcing national prohibition did not come into effect 
until January of this year, and it was some time thereafter that the 
Treasury Department succeeded in organizing its force so as to deal 
with this matter without our assistance. A more or less heavy burden, 
though Sees burden, has been placed upon the bureau by reason 
of such fact. There are a large number of liquor investigations that 
the bureau can not escape. They involve cases wherein the dis- 
trict attorney requests additional help from the bureau in cases which 
are about to be tried; cases of emergency, where no prohibition agent is 
available; and cases involving the integrity of the prohibition agents. 
From this it will be seen that the most important of the prohibition 
cases are still a burden upon the bureau. 

2. As hereinabove stated, the antitrust work has grown beyond any 
possible expectation due to several factors, among them being the 
natural profiteerin 8 arising subsequent to the war, the deci- 
sion of the Unit States Supreme Court in the steel case, and the 
attitude of the Federal Trade Commission in referring more and more 
of these cases to the Department of Justice for action. As above 
stated, there are about 190 cases at present demanding the attention 
of the department which will involve the activities of about 40 agents 
for the rest of this year and all of the succeeding fiscal year, 

3. The election fraud cases, among them being the famous Newberry 
case. likewise added a heavy burden. It is estimated that the New- 
berry case cost the Bureau of Investigation about $40,000. In this 
connection, however, I wish to add that fines to the amount of $45,000 
were assessed. 

4. The investigation of the Seattle Shipyard produced such good re- 
suits that the Shipping Board desire like investigations to be made in 
a number of other cases which it is hoped will produce substantial re- 
sults, although such investigations will necessarily deplete the bureau's 
appropriation, 

5. The War Department has issued bulletins requesting the public 
to muke report of such violations of the selectiye-serviče act as comes 
to their attention. The regulations authorizing these bulletins are 
recent in origin and are throwing a heavy burden npon the bureau 
which could not be anticipated. We have heretofore investigated 
200,000 of such cases, 40,000 whereof are shown to have a criminal 
aspect and indictments are expected. We are obtaining from 15 to 20 
convictions a day throughout the United States in this class of cases. 
I estimate that there will be 100,000 additional of these investigations 
to fe made by the bureau resulting from the action of the War De- 

ment. 
pag: The gradual increase in cost of living has made it necessar: 


for 
us to meet demands for increased salaries. We have made suc 


creases where possible but our better men are constantly leaving us 
because of their inability to receive compensation in a Government 
position commensurate with their ability. It is not uncommon for 
men to leave our bureau and ve a A5 8 of from two to three 
times the salary paid by the Government, These increases are, how- 
ever, an_ additional burden. The increase in the number of investi- 
ations demanding the services of expert accountants and agents well 
nformed on business affairs makes it necessary for us to consider a 
larger increase in salaries of men engaged in that line of work if we 
are to keep them in the Government employ. At present rates we are 
losing our best men. This situation can only be met by giving such 
men commensurate salaries for such services. 

7. The act of Congress making it a crime to n stolen auto- 
mobiles across State lines has ‘ome to be more of a burden upon 
the bureau than was anticipated. We have obtained up to date con- 
victions in over 160 of such cases. 

8. When the railroads were turned back to private ownership there 
were a large number of investigations arising out of stolen shipments 
in interstate commerce. Prior to that time these investigations were 
made by the railroad police. Since that time, although the investiga- 
tors of the private lines are of great assistance, there is nevertheless 
an increased burden upon the bureau of investigation. 

9. The appropriations of the War and Navy partments for investi- 
gative purposes haying been exhansted, we are under constant pressure 
to complete investigations they have commenced but are unable to com- 
piete or to take up new ones they have been unable to undertake, par- 
binge 1 thefts of Government property in and about camps 
and shipyards. his was an unanticipated and considerable burden 
upon the bureau. 

10. The expenses of the radical division have continued at their high 
mark since before the first of the year, and there have been some rather 
nnusual expenses in connection therewith incident to the raids upon 
the Union of Russian Workers, the Communist Party, and the Com- 
munist Labor Party. Upward of 25 per cent of the activities of the 
bureau are on radical matters. The situation in this regard, however, 
is not different from what I have anticipated, but is perhaps different 
from what Congress or the public may understand the facts to be. 

11, Congress has recently passed a resolution requesting the inyesti- 
pinon of all military camps and cantonments with respect to any 
raudulent claims growing out of their construction or otherwise, Sev- 
eral investigations of this nature have been made in the past, includ- 
ing that of the Air Nitrates Corporation at Muscle Shoals. There are 
32 such cam and cantonments, and our best estimate, based upon 
expenses in similar investigations heretofore incurred, would make the 
cost of the eee called for by said resolution amount to some- 
where around $3, 000. 

If the bureau is to be expected to go into this thing as the resolu- 
tion calls for, a special ro he eee covering such matters ought to 
be made by Congress; otherw we can not be expected to do more 
than a very small part of such work without seriously interfering with 
the bureau's other activities. = 

12, The passport-control act, which extended the powers of the State 

artment upon the granting of passports and permits to leave the 
United States, has shown an increase in the requests for information 
upon individuals concerned from a comparatively few up to the present 
figure in excess of 2,000 a day. Most of these requests, however, do 
not require field investigation, but each requires an examination of the 
files of the bureau. Field investigations, however, are frequently made 
at the request of the State Department. 

13. The fact that we have not yet arrived at peace with the Central 
Powers of Europe has thrown a very heavy unanticipated burden upon 
the bureau in making the investigations necessary to recommend the 
exception from the classification of alien enemy for naturalization pur- 

The law does not permit us to make such recommendations until 
an investigation is made. Every German or Austrian who had previ- 
ously taken cut his first papers and who now desires his second papers 
is applying to the bureau to have an investigation made so that his 
naturalization may not be delayed any longer. Over 7,000 of such 
spruce bons have been made since the first of the year, which is larger 
than the entire number of such applications made prior thereto. About 
2,500 of such investigations have n conducted since the first of the 
year. It will be remembered that a personal investigation and inter- 
view of the applicant and his witnesses and a written report is neces- 
sary in every case. 

The activities in this regard will cease immediately upon the declara- 
tion of peace. However, the time when peace will be ‘declared is prob- 
lematical, and until such time we will be burdened with at least 3,000 
to 4.000 such investigations. 

14, The Mexican situation hss been an increasing burden upon the 
bureau, and parucolerly. in view of the fact that for lack of 4 pr ale 
tion the Immigration Service along the border has been suspended. It 
has been necessary for us to increase the number of agents along the 
Mexican border. 

15. I have not included any observation on the high cost of living, 
which I understand Mr. Figg’s organization has covered by a special 
memorandum. For your information, however, the actual number of 
reports received from our field agents when distributed show that 15 
8 cent of such reports are upon cost-of-living investigations. When 
t is considered that such investigations are necessarily laborious and 
complicated, it will readily be understood that this percentage does not 
express the true relation of such activities to the other activities of the 
bureau. No accurate statistics are available. but the cost-of-living 
investigations are a burden of approximately 25 per cent of the entire 
appropriation. «t 

Of course, that proportion that may be expended at the seat of gov- 
ernment should bear a correct ratio with that which will be expended 
in the field. It seems to me that it would not be out of the way to 
be mitted to expend 10 per cent of the appropriation at Washington, 
although that may be considered a little bit high in case of a 31 — 
appropriation, but would not be considered high in case of a small 
appropriation, because of the disproportionate demands made by Gov- 
ernment departments upon the bureau officials at Washington regard- 
ing the contents of our confidential files and the well-recognized rule 
1 expense is always larger in proportion where the invest- 
ment is small, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think we should approach this 
subject with a full realization of what we have done and what 
it is proposed to do. The last Congress, a Congress in sym- 


pathy politically with the Attorney General, reported out this 
bill, which carried a similar item of $1,600,000 for this very 
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purpose. Later, in the present Congress, the Attorney General 
made an estimate for a deficiency of a million dollars, and in 
presenting the matter before the Committee on Appropriations, 
he said that the money would be expended largely in prosecu- 
tion of the red element in this country, or running down the 
reds, and in the prosecution of the profiteers and in reducing 
the high cost of living. Congress gave him every penny that 
he asked for—$1,000,000—more than the last Congress gave him. 

Now, I am perfectly willing to appropriate, so far as I am 
individually concerned, all the money necessary for the Attor- 
ney General's office. But I want to make this observation, 
without any tinge of partisanship: To-day the Attorney Gen- 
eral is spending $1,600,000 which we appropriated for arrest- 
ing, for deportation, the alien radical element which has found 
shelter and protection in this country. Over 6,000 warrants 
have been issued and the arrests amount to approximately 3,500 
persons. The persons arrested last January by the Attorney 
General's office are being tried by the Department of Labor, 
and in 99 cases almost out of 100, maybe that is putting it too 
strong, they are being dismissed, and you gentlemen on that side 
are just us loud in your denunciation of Mr. Post in this re- 
gard as anybody on this side. My position is this—that it is 
a useless waste of money to appropriate money by millions for 
the Department of Justice to make arrests if nothing is to 
come of the arrest except to release the person arrested. 

Gentlemen say that some of that was appropriated for the 
arrest of profiteers. I want the profiteer sent to jail, and so 
we reported every penny that the Attorney General asked 
for in the deficiency bill. Since then we have seen the com- 
modities and necessaries of life mount in price, with all the 
laws necessary to prevent profiteering on the statute books, all 
the laws that existed at the time he made the estimate—we 
have seen sugar go from 10 cents a pound up to 30 cents a 
pound, and, so far as I know, nobody has gone to jail. I do 
not know whether they have been arrested or not. 

What are the facts? In 1915 all that the Attorney General 
had for this purpose was $485,000 and a deficiency of $25,000. In 
1916 he had $600,000. We appropriate by this bill, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Treasury is depleted, $2,000,000, which 
is more than has ever been appropriated before during all the 
time since the foundation of the Government in a single year, 
except for this year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman said that 99 out of 
every 100 arrests that were made were dismissed. This record 
shows that 500 have been taken up. . 

Mr. GOOD. I said-of the last arrests. The gentleman knows 
that a large number of those were arrested in the first instance, 
and the Department of Labor did issue the warrants of deporta- 
tion and, as the gentleman says, about 500 were deported. But 
I am talking about the arrests that were made on January 1 
or thereabouts, and now practically all of the leaders are being 
released as fast as they come before the Department of Labor. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not the fault of the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is not. I have not intended to give that 
impression. But why appropriate $500,000 to make arrests of 
alien anarchists if they are to be released at once. Rather 
expensive and entirely useless. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not blaming the Attorney 
General because we have an anarchist in the Department of 
Labor, who is protecting his brother anarchists. We are re- 
sponsible for Post’s remaining there. We ought to put him out. 
You are in the majority and you can put him out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. May we have the amendment re- 
ported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Byrns of Tennessee) there were 40 ayes and 47 noes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Goop and Mr. Brrns of Tennessee. = 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 43 
ayes and 57 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


LIX——430 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including the office expenses of United States marshals in the 
District of Alaska, services rendered in behalf of the United States or 
otherwise, services in Alaska and Oklahoma in collecting evidence for 
the United States when so specially directed by the Attorney General 
and maintenance, alteration, repair, and operation of horse-drawn and 
motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles used in connection with the 
transaction of the official business of the office of United States marshal 
for the District of Columbia, $2,061,000. Advances to United States 
marshals, in accordance with existing law, may be made from the 
proper appropriations, as herein provided, immediately upon the passage 
of this act; but no disbursements shall be made prior to July 1, 1920, by 
sald disbursing officers from the funds thus advanced, and no disburse- 
ments shall be made therefrom to liquidate expenses for the fiscal year 
1920, or prior years: Provided, That there shall be paid hereunder any 
necessary cost of keeping vessels or other property attached or libeled 
in admiralty in sueh amounts as the court, on petition setting forth 
the facts under oath, may allow: Provided further, That marshals and 
office deputy marshals (except in the District of Alaska) may be 
granted a per diem of not to exceed $4 and $3, respectively, in lieu of 
subsistence, instead of, but under the conditions prescribed for, the 
present allowance for actual expenses of subsistence, 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. In line 
21 I move to strike out the words “and $3, respectively.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 123, line 21, strike out the words “and $3, respectively.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. It 
would not help if he struck out the provision, because the law 
fixes that and they would not be allowed to pay in excess of the 
statutory provision. To strike out the words here would avail 
nothing. 2 

Mr. GANDY. I want to say that my object in offering the 
amendment is to call attention primarily to the various rates 
of per diem that are allowed in this and other bills. I think it 
wrong in practice, not conducive to good business or good ad- 
ministration of affairs to say that one official shall have an 
allowance for expenses in the field of $3, that another shall have 
$4, another $5, another $6, and we have some in this bill up to $7. 

Mr. BLANTON. That has been stricken out. 

Mr. GANDY. I am informed that that is stricken out. 

Mr. GOOD, The committee was aware of that fact; but the 
per diem in no instance is sufficient to pay the expenses of these 
officials, owing to the increase in hotel bills. But the committee 
did not have jurisdiction of this matter, and it is doubtful if 
we could have taken the time to have considered the question in 
all its aspects and reported out a bill that would have been 
equitable. So we simply made the appropriation in accordance 
with existing law. i 

Mr. GANDY. If the appropriation committee has not juris- 
diction, I hope that some committee will bring in a bill that 
will not require an officer of the Government when he is on 
his official work to go down into his salary for a part of the ex- 
penses of the trip. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of United States district attorneys and expenses of 
United States district attorneys and their regular assistants, includin 
the office expenses of United States district attorneys in Alaska, an 
for salaries of regularly appointed clerks to United States district 
attorneys for services rendered during vacancy in the office of the United 
States district attorney, $730,000: Provided, That United States district 
attorneys and their regular assistants may be granted a per diem of 
not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, instead of, but under the con- 
ditions prescri for, the present allowance for actual expenses of 
subsistence. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. In some portions of the country, due to 
extraordinary conditions, it is practically impossible for the 
United States district attorney to live on the salary that he is 
paid. I have been told that there is some legislation in view 
which will permit the Attorney General to increase the salary, - 
Can the gentleman inform me in respect to that? 

Mr. GOOD, Does the gentleman refer to the salary of the 
assistants? 

Mr. PARRISH. No; of the district attorneys. 
is fixed by law now. 

Mr. GOOD. As the gentleman knows, the salary of the district 
attorney is fixed by law. I think there is a bill pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary with regard to the matter, but 
I am not advised as to what action has been taken on the bill. 

Mr. PARRISH. -In so far as the assistants are concerned, 
will the Attorney General have any power td pay to the first 
assistant district attomey more than he gets now? I understand 
he now gets $2,500. 
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Mr. GOOD, Under the provisions of this paragraph, the At- 
torney General can pay up to $3,000. He can not pay to exceed 
that, He can fix the salary at any amount up to $3,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the pro forma amendment. The gentleman from Iowa makes 
the statement that the Attorney General can fix the salary of 
the assistant district attorney as he pleases up to $3,000. Of 
course, that is the language of the law, but there are a great 
many ways of enforcing and a great many ways of evading 
laws. A large share of the people in the district attorneys’ 
offices throughout the country are there as special assistants, 
doing exactly the same work as the regular assistant does. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, The regular assistant has a salary 
limited to $3,000, but the special assistants have no limitation 
on their salaries, and they receive a much higher compensa- 
tion, many of them, than $3,000 a year. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in answering the question I 
had in mind only the regular assistants who are provided for in 
the appropriation of $500,000, but in the very next paragraph, 
carrying $450,000, there is one assistant provided for who is 
employed at $9,000, one at $8,500, one at $7,500, and several at 
salaries of $5,000 or over. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes; and those salaries were in- 
tended in the first place to be paid to attorneys doing special 
work, but the Attorney General's office—and I am not criti- 
cizing it in this respect—not only is very bright in knowing 
how to enforce the law, but it is exceedingly bright in knowing 
how to evade the law. Having a law providing that the regular 
assistants shall not be paid more than $3,000, they appoint a 
regular assistant and call him a special assistant. That is 
simply an evasion of the law. Perhaps the limitation ought not 
to be in the law. I do not know. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that they have any attorneys called special assistants 
who are permanently located? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Permanently located in nearly all of 
the district attorneys’ offices. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be in some of the larger 
offices, like Chicago or New York, but I do not think that applies 
all over the country. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would apply to an office where 
they have a large amount of work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have a great deal of work in 
all of these offices. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not say that they do not need 
them; I am not complaining about that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This appropriation is specially 
limited to assistants to the Attorney General employed in 
special cases. I do not see how, under that appropriation, if 
we are talking about the same appropriation, what the gentle- 
man says is possible. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not referring to any special 
appropriation, but I am telling a fact. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Sanrorp having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a: message from the 
President of the United States, fy Mr. Sharkey, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
a joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 

On May 3, 1920: 

H. R. 13387. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the St. Louis River between the States of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. 

On May 5, 1920: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant revocable licenses for the removal of sand and 
gravel from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation for indus- 
trial purposes. ti 

On May 6, 1920: 

H. R.9228. An act to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, 
Minn.; and 

H. R. 9629. An act for the relief of the Merritt & Chapman 
Derrick & Wrecking Co. 

On May 7, 1920: 

H. R. 12956. An act extending the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew, in the State of Arkan- 
sas; and : 

H. R. 13233. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Elmer Red River Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River. : 
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On May 8, 1920: 

H. R. 13677. An act making appropriations to supply a de- 
ficiency in appropriations for the Federal control of transporta- 
tion systems and to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12869. An act for the construction of a bridge across 
the Pentwater River or Pentwater Lake, Mich. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries: Warden, $4,000 ; 5 85 warden, $2,000; 9 
1 $1,500, 1 $1,200 ii ps i $1,800; pharmacist and physic ‘Ss as- 
sistant, $1 000; chief clerk, $1,800; record clerk, $1,200; stenographer, 
$900; clerks—i $1,200, 1 $1,000, 4 at $900 each; head cook, $1,000; 
steward and storekeeper, $1,200; superintendent of farm and trans- 

rtation, $1,200; 3 captains of watch, at $1,500 eac 


h; rds, 
124,800; 2 teamsters, at $600 each; engineer and electrician, i500: 


2 assistants, at $1,200 each; in all, $159,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In a recent deficiency appropriation bill the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations provided for increasing the pay of 
guards at Federal penitentiaries by inserting a provision that 
for the first year of service they should receive $70 a month, 
which is the pay they have been receiving a number of years, 
that for the second year of service they should receive $80, for 
the third year $90, and for the fourth and subsequent years 
$100 a month. This became a law on a deficiency bill a couple 
of months ago, and was entirely just and proper on the part 
of the committee. However, at these same institutions there 
is another class of employees—the clerks. There are six 
clerks, I think, at Leavenworth Penitentiary and about the 
same number at Atlanta. These clerks are employees who are 
receiving much less money than was provided for the guards 
in a recent amendment, although these clerks take a civil-service 
examination which is of a higher class than the guards. I 
think they should be paid as high at least as the guard is paid. 
I understand that the Department of Justice has strongly 
recommended to the committee that the same provisions, or 
even stronger provisions, be made with respect to the clerks 
that have been made for the guards. I think the committee 
should make a reasonable increase in the pay of these clerks. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, How much do the guards receive, as well 
as the clerks? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The guards are now receiving, practically 
all of them, $100 a month, though of course there are some 
new ones who do not receive that. s 

Mr. BLANTON. Ought they to receive more than the school- 
teachers of the District of Columbia? . 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the school-teachers should receive | 
more money. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we just turned them down this morn- 


ing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And I want to call the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to the fact that 
the Department of Justice has asked that this provision be 
made for the clerks. It was my understanding that some pro- 
vision would be made for them on a deficiency bill. This seems 
to be the last opportunity you will have to take care of them. 
Under the law I think they are authorized at $900 a year. One 
of them, I think, is getting $1,200 a year, one of them $1,000, 
and four $900 a year. 

Mr. GOOD. They get the bonus. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They get the bonus. 

Mr. GOOD. One clerk gets $1,440 and the other $1,240 and 
the other four $1,140 each. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I submit that the base of $3 for a stenog- 
rapher and clerk is not the amount of pay that is commensu- 
rate with the work done by these men and is entirely out of 
line with the rate of payment that is accorded practically to 
every occupation in the immediate neighborhood of these in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, They get the bonus; have 
they been in the service over a year—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee says they are receiving a bonus, but that is a temporary 
matter. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘They receive it for next year on the legislative 
bill; that has already been appropriated. 


Mr. ANTHONY. That is for one year, and we do not 


know- 
Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield. 


1920. 
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Mr. CALDWELL. If these men are Republicans, I will vote 
for it. Are they Republicans or Democrats? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think these gentlenren are perhaps di- 
vided = z 

Mr. CALDWELL. Was the gentleman in here the other day 
when we had up the matter of the cemeterial appropriation, 
where a member of the Republican steering committee opposed 
it on the ground that they were Democrats? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I did not hear anything of the kind. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman did not vote on that prop- 
osition? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I was not here. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I will tell the gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the gentleman, a member of the steering 
committee, that 40 out of 41 were registered Republicans. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY: Page 129, line 25, after the 
last semicolon, insert: 

Provided, That from and including July 1, 1920, the salaries of 
clerks and stenographers shall bé as follows: 

For the first year of service, $75 per month. 

“For the second year of service, $80 per month. 

“For the third year of service, $90 per month. 

For the fourth and subsequent years of service, $100 per month.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will have to make the point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
not make the point of order against it; it is exactly the same 
provision he himself included in the deficiency bill for this 
other class of employees. 

Mr. GOOD. We put the other item in for the other class of 
employees to meet a condition that was very serious. Here 
were guards whom we understood were scarcely men of families, 
at least that is the character of men that they wanted at a 
penitentiary for guards. We wanted guards who were good, 
strong, law-abiding citizens. Now, because they were only 
paying $70 a month they could not get that kind of men and 
were obliged to go out on the street corners and get men to 
put in there in charge of the penitentiary whom they know 
nothing about at all, and the situation .was so serious the 
department came and asked for this legislation, and the sub- 
committee on the deficiency was impressed with the serious 
condition that confronted these institutions, and we granted 
that amount. Now, it is true that bill was passed providing 
for a new scale for guards after the estimates for the sundry 
civil bill for next year were made up, therefore there was no 
estimate for guards or for clerks. Since that time the depart- 
ment has made an estimate, just as the gentleman has stated, 
as I recall, increasing the pay somewhat, I have forgotten what 
it is, but I will say to the gentleman that when the officials 
came before the committee they never referred to it. The item 
not being carried on the work sheet before me, I knew nothing 
about it and did not know then that they had asked for it, and 

they never suggested these clerks were of the same character 
at all. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman, of course, remembers there 
were hearings before the committee, and will remember at one 
of the hearings I appeared, and from the hearing it is evident 
that the gentleman from Georgia also appeared 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And made some presentation to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GOOD. That was a nronth after we had heard the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And I find upon inquiry of the Department 
of Justice to-day they say that they have for some months 
recommended that to take care of these people. 

Mr. GOOD, ‘They forwarded an estimate for that purpose. 
It is true the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] appeared 
for these clerks. The gentleman spoke very forcefully for these 
clerks and the committee was impressed with the situation; 
but, after all, the same serious situation does not confront us 
concerning these clerks that confronted the penitentiary in re- 
gard to guards. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield right there. 
The only reason he was not confronted with the same situation 
is because these clerks are nearly all old employees of the Gov- 
ernment. They are men who have been with the Government 
some 10, 12, and 16 years, and most of them were former guards 
and for the reason they are fixed in their places, and other- 
wise they probably would leave the Government service and 

Mr. GOOD. The lower paid clerks will get $1,140. 

Mr. ANTHONY. With the bonus? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that is their pay. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Is Congress going to continue that? 

Mr. GOOD. It is for the next year; it has already been 
voted upon. I hope the gentleman will not press this. I knew 
nothing about it except the gentleman’s statement, and I do 
not believe the gentleman believes these clerks are on the same 
level with the work of the guards. Besides, we must remember 
that we are not granting other increases to clerks of this class 
anywhere. 5 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly, just exactly; and these clerks 
were formerly 

Mr, CALDWELL. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman 
over there, but I must ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It seems to me the amendment offered is 
along the line of simply increasing the pay of the clerks and is 
in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It changes existing law, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment seeks to establish the salaries of clerks and ste- 
nographers at the Leavenworth Penitentiary permanently, and 
therefore sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
same ere 29 500 under this head for the penitentiary at Leu ven- 
worth, ns., $90,000, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. I want to ask him if the committee went thoroughly 
into these general appropriations for the support of these peni- 
tentiaries with the idea of determining whether the appropria- 
tions for subsistence and maintenance were sufficient or not, or 
has the committee arbitrarily cut the appropriations down to a 
figure they deem proper? 

Mr. GOOD. The committee has made some cuts. For in- 
stance, for the subsistence at Atlanta we cut only $10,000. The 
department asked for $175,000 and we gave them $165,000, and 
they are getting along this year with $150,000. We went into 
the matter somewhat. It is costing a little more 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The reason I ask the question is that for 
the last two years large deficiencies have been brought in under 
these heads, and I understand under the appropriations which 
were made last year that many of the firms who furnished sup- 
plies under the contracts which were let in aceordance with 
these appropriations have had to wait nine months for their 
pay from the Government after the delivery of goods and sup- 
plies, and some of them have not been paid yet, because of the 
large deficiencies which were created, and which the Congress 
has failed to appropriate for and take care of. And it struck 
me that was not a proper businesslike basis for conducting the 
affairs of these big institutions. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course it was not. We are confronted with 
this situation, namely, that at Leavenworth they are building a 
new wing for the penitentiary and will have it ready for occu- 
pancy before the end of the year. They have enlarged the peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, and at McNeils Island they have also en- 
larged the building. We carry in the provision $870,000 for 
support of prisoners that are mostly confined in State and 
county jails, and if that policy is reversed and the peniten- 
tiaries are filled to their limit, necessarily there will have to be 
larger appropriations for their subsistence. If, on the other 
hand, they do not add materially to the number, I think the 
appropriation will be sufficient. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The point I make is this: If business firms 
who contract to furnish supplies to these institutions have to 
wait for nine months or a year, it is going to cost more 
money. 

Mr. GOOD. We have had deficiency bills every four or five 
months in the last five years, and there never has been a time 
when one of these deficiency bills failed to provide the money to 
take care of any legitimate claim against the Government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is it possible, then, that the Department of 
Justice is hiding the real expenditure for these institutions in 
asking for the correct appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know that these deficiencies exist, because 
officials have told me they do. 

Mr. GOOD. At Atlanta, as I recall now, they might need a 
little more by the end of the year. They had $150,000, and cer- 
tainly everybody up to date who has furnished anything for 
that penitentiary has had his money or the money is available. 
I think the same thing is true at Leavenworth. They have 
plenty of money. ; 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, National Training School for Boys, $67,536. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa how many boys are in this institution at this time? Does 
he know? 

Mr. GOOD. It is my recollection that there are 406 boys 
there. 

Mr. BEE. Is ample provision being made for taking care of 
industry for them, so that when they come out of the institution 
they are worth while? 

Mr. GOOD. They are given a course in manual training. 

Mr. BEE. The reason I asked was that a young man from 
my city was sent to this institution, and when he came back 
I was surprised—the Federal judge having stated that he would 
come out with a trade—that he did not have the training that 
enabled him to go into anything definite at that time. 

Mr. GOOD. They teach brick making and carpentry, and 
especially farming. The institution is located about 3 or 4 
miles out of Washington. They have 230 or 240 acres of land, 
and to the extent that the institution is equipped to give manual 
training, they do give it to the boys there. 

Mr. BEE. I consider it one of the best institutions in the 
country, and I hoped they were making ample provision. s 

Mr. GOOD. Itis a very good institution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

General : For supplies, re . maintenance, and incidental 
8 of lighthouses and other lights, n buoyage, fog signals, 
lighting of rivers heretofore authorized to be hted, light vessels, 
other aids to navigation, and lighthouse tenders, including the estab- 
lishment, repair, and improvement of beacons and day marks and pur- 
chase of land for same; establishment of post lights, pooyi, submarina 
signals, and fog signals; establishment of oil or carbide houses, not 
to exceed $10,000: Provided, That any oil or carbide house erected 
hereunder shall not exceed $550 in cost; construction of necessary out- 
buildings at a cost not exceeding $500 at any one light station in any 
fiscal year; improvement of grounds and buildings connected with 
light stations depots; restoring light stations and depots and 
buildings connected therewith : Provided. That such restoration shall 
be limited to the original purpose of the structures; wages of persons 
attending post lights; temporary employees, and field force while en- 
gaged on works of general repair and maintenance, and laborers and 
mechanics at lighthouse depots; rations and provisions ar commuta- 
tion thereof for k rs of lighthouses, working es in the field, 
officers and crews of light vessels and tenders, and officials and other 
authorized persons of the Lighthouse Service on duty on board of such 
tenders or vessels, and money accruing from commutation for rations 
and provisions for the above-named persons on board of tenders and 

ht vessels or in working parties in the field may be paid on proper 
vouchers to the person having c of the mess of such vessel or 

; reimbursement under rules prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of keepers of light stations and masters of light vessels and of 
lighthouse tenders for rations and provisions and clothing furnished 
shipwrecked persons who may be tem y provided for by them, not 
exceeding in all $5,000 in ay year; fuel and rent of quarters 
where necessary for keepers of lighthouses; pur of land sites for 
fog signals; rent of necessary ground for all such lights and beacons 
as are for temporary use or to mark changeable channels and which in 

consequence can not be made permanent; rent of offi 
wharves; traveling expenses; . library books for 
and vessels, and technical books and periodicals not exe g $1,000; 
bsistence expenses of teachers while actually employed 
by States or private persons to instruct the children of k of 
lighthouses ; al nses of district offices and — 
nses of the office of the 


Lighthouses, 
house Bervics 
ouse ce, 

Keepers of lighthouses: For salaries of not exceeding 1,800 light- 
aous eg fog-signal keepers and persons attending lights exclusive of 

st ts, s A . 

Ieh ouse vessels: For salaries and wa: of officers and crews 
of light vessels and lighthouse tenders, including temporary employ- 
ment when nec , $1,800,000. 

8 clerks, etc. : For salaries of 17 superintendents of 
lighthouses, and of clerks and other authorized permanent employees 
in the district offices and depots of the 3 Service, exclusive of 
those 8 emploxed in the offlce of the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
District of Columbia, $400,000. 

For retired pay of officers and employees engaged in the field service 
or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service, except persons continuously 
employed in district offices and shops, $70,000. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice in this section of the bill that the appropriation 
is a lump-sum appropriation for a number of purposes in con- 
nection with the Lighthouse Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce, and I notice among those items one for fog signals. I 
want to ask the chairman of the committee if in the appropria- 
tion which is allowed for this bureau there is a sufficient amount 
to take care of the emergency needs or recommendations with 
respect to those signals, which are now particularly important 
when we are developing such an enormous merchant marine, 
and when it is highly essential that in the ports of this country 
adequate safeguards should be given to shipping to protect it in 
times of fog as well as on other occasions? 

Mr. GOOD. I think so. 


Mr. BRIGGS. I have in mind the recommendation of the 
Department of Commerce for the establishment of a fog signal 
at the port of Galveston. Through that harbor passes the com- 
merce which not only goes through the port of Galveston but 
Texas City, Port Bolivar, and Houston as well. , 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Do they not have a fog signal there? 

Mr. BRIGGS. They do not; and they have made recom- 
mendations for a fog signal at $6,500. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This will not provide fog signals. 

Mr. GOOD. They can purchase one. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; they can not. Fog signals 
are provided for by special legislation. All this is is an appro- 
priation for aids to navigation. I think there is a bill coming up 
shortly—I do not think it ought to come up—providing for addi- 
tional aids to navigation.. 

I served for many years on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and as chairman of a subcommittee dealing 
with new aids to navigation. If there is any really important 
place in the United States that has not got some aid to naviga- 
tion, or any important place that has not got a light or fog 
signal, I do not know where it is. 

Mr. BRIGGS. They have lights, and this is probably the 
greatest cotton port in the world. They ship more cotton from 
there than from any other port in the world. 

Mr. GOOD. I think they have authority to place a fog 
signal there. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; I do not think so. We pass 
special bills in reference to this matter—general acts, of 
course—providing for new aids to navigation in various places, 
and providing what they shall be; but in nearly every place 
where they have a light and can use a fog signal they have a 
fog signal in connection with it. - 

Mr. BRIGGS. They have some provision whereby they 
erected a light on the end of this south jetty, for instance, 
which projects out into the ocean about six and a half miles 
from the port of Galveston. It is one of the revetments there 
that assists in making the harbor and deepening the channel. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Lighthouse Board recommends 
in its annual report every year the establishment of new aids to 
navigation. ‘Those recommendations go to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] is a leading light. They have reported 
a bill taking in, I suppose, the cases that are most needed. I 
do not remember what they are. I think that bill is still pend- 
ing. It is likely to be called up when that committee is reached 
on a Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. BRIGGS, Does that bill carry an appropriation as well 
as just an authorization? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Just the authorization. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understood the Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations to state that, in any event, this appropriation 
carries sufficient money to meet the needs of that department 
with respect to these aids to navigation. Is that correct, I will 
ask the chairman? r 

Mr. GOOD. Iwill say to the gentleman that an estimate was 
made by the department, and my answer is based upon that. 
When the department estimated that it needed $6,500 for im- 
proving Galveston Jetty Light Station, I assumed, of course, 
that there was a light station there and that that light station 
has been established by law. If not, how could they improve 
one not established and built? 

Mr. BRIGGS. They have a light station there. 

Mr. GOOD. And when they asked for $6,500, without saying 
just what it was for, of course I assumed that they would spend 
it for the purposes for which they were making the estimate. 

Mr. BRIGGS. There is a light station there. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and there being a light station there, I 
will say to the gentleman that they could buy a fog signal out 
of this appropriation just as quickly as they could out of an 
appropriation of $6,500 that did not describe a fog signal. 

Mr. BRIGGS. So that this does carry that item in this bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know what they will do. 
When these aids are established they are established as light 
stations, or light and fog-signal stations, specifically naming 
what they are to be; and if the department spends money in a 
way not authorized, it is violating the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 7 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 


request? 
There was no objection. - - 
Mr. GOOD. Of course, I do not know that the department 


will do this work. What we have done is to give $4,200,000 as 
against the regular appropriation of $3,500,000 last year, and 


1920. 
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then $500,000 to take care of considerable damage that was 
done to the Lighthouse Service during the year. Now, we have 
carried $200,000 more than the total appropriation for this year, 
an amount ample to take care of the very needy projects; and if 
this is one of the very needy projects in the opinion of the 
Lighthouse Service, and if it is authorized, then the service wil 
have the money to do the work. i 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Brann: Page 135 
“Columbia,” strike out “ $4,200,000” and 
“ $4,300,000." 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this amendment is introduced by me at the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Drange], who is interested in this 
paragraph of the bill. I am informed at his office that this 
proposed increase of $100,000, making the appropriation $4,300,- 
000, is in accordance with the estimate furnished by the depart- 
ment to the committee, which reduced the estimate from $4,- 
800,000 to $4,200,000. 

The gentleman from Florida is interested in this increase, as 
is the whole State of Florida, on account of the imperfections 
of its water front. He is absent unavoidably, and at his request 
I have introduced this amendment and submit it to the com- 
mittee with the hope that it will be given proper consideration 
and passed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BRAND. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia demands a 
division, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 19. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to transfer, under such 
rules and regulations as he may deem advisable, to educational institu- 
tions and to museums such ins ent of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey as, in his judgment, are of historical value, but of no 
further use in the work of that survey, except such historical instru- 
ments as may be needed by the Smithsonian Institution for exhibit at 
the National Museum, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, on page 142, line 21, I move to 
strike out the word “instrument ” and insert the word “ instru- 
ments.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yes Bay ere Hatchery : Superintendent, $1,500 ; foreman, $1,200 ; 
two fish-culturists, at $960 each; three apprentice fish-culturists, at 
$900 each; cook, $900; in all, $8,220. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, Y 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MILLER. I do so, Mr. Chairman, in order to ask a ques- 
tion in regard to Yes Bay hatchery. I believe there were some 
items eliminated from that Yes Bay estimate for the scientific 
propagation of fish. 

Mr. GOOD. They have for the current year $8,220. We 
gave them just exactly what they have this year. 

Mr. MILLER. Was not their appropriation asked for some 
special purpose? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; they asked that the salary of the superin- 
tendent be increased from $1,500 to $2,000, that of the foreman 
from $1,200 to $1,500, and the salaries of the two fish culturists 
from $960 to $1,200 each. The committee did just what it did 
in all the other cases, left those salaries just as they are at 
present. They asked the same increases in all the other stations 
practically, and the committee denied the increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 coltacel DEA ß 
J ATE E auc apparatue, CAINA EDOL “toon: 
porary labor, and ps to excted $10,000 for propagation and distribu- 
ion o 


fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses connected there- 
with, $400,000. 


, after the 


line 7 word 
insert in lieu thereof 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. Is there any provision, and if so where, for the main- 
tenance of what they call rescue Stations? I know they have 
them on the ippi River. The river overflows and a great 
many fish comé out of the river and get into the low places, 
and then the water recedes and they are left there, and in the 
course of a month or so the water dries up and the fish are 
destroyed. The department have what they call rescue stations, 
and they get tens of thousands, and, I suppose, millions of fish 
out of the borrow pits and other holes where the water remains 
for a while. That is a very important activity. I could not 
locate the appropriation for it in this bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose that is paid for out of the appropria- 
tion carried on page 151, commencing with line 18, if the work 
is not done at some of the permanent stations. At Homer, 
Minn., there is one of these rescue stations, and I am familiar 
with the work that is being done, as most of the Members are, 
because streams are being supplied with fish now from these 
rescue stations. I think some of that rescue work is done by 
launches and other vessels that are maintained by the bureau. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I know they have these rescue stations 
in my district, and they do a great deal of good. They save 
many thousands of fish. I was wondering if those rescue sta- 
tions-were being taken care of. They ought to be. 

Mr. GOOD, Yes. They have the same money for next year 
as they have for this year. We have not eliminated any appro- 
priation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman feels confident that they 
are being provided for in some of these appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. If the work is not done at stations for 
which specific appropriations are made, it is paid for out of one 
of the lump sums provided for in the bill. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Inquiry respecting food fishes: For inquiry into the causes of the 
decrease of food fishes in the waters of the United States, the study of 
the methods and relations of the fisheries, and for investigation and 
experiments In respect to the aquatic animals. piran and waters, in 
the interests of fish culture and the fishery in ustries, including ex- 
penses of travel and preparation of reports, $45,000. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, on page 152, line 7, I move to 
strike out the words “the study of the methods and relations 
of the fisheries.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, GooD: Page 152, line 7, after the word 
Pa deen pecs strike out “the study of the methods and relations of the 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am doing this at the request of 
the bureau. The committee in framing the bill felt that this 
sentence should appear in this paragraph instead of the para- 
graph that follows. The paragraph that follows is a paragraph 
dealing with statistical inquiries only, to provide for statistics 
with regard to fisheries, and it seemed to us that the scientific 
work ought to be performed in the division appropriated for in 
this paragraph, and the statistical division confined to pure 
statistics; but for some reason or other for a number of years 
this statistical bureau has had saddled upon it some scientific 
work, and the department claims that it will be seriously ham- 
pered if we change the mode. So if this amendment is agreed 
to I propose to offer an amendment to insert in the next para- 


-graph the language stricken out of this paragraph. We can try 


it another year, but sooner or later some one will make an ad- 
justment in the interest of economy along this line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Statistical 3 For collections and compilation of statistics of 
the fisheries, including travel and preparation of reports, and all other 
necessary expenses in connection therewith, $5,500. 


Mr. GOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to tnsert, after the 
word “fisheries,” the words “the study of the methods and 
relations of the fisheries,’ and I also move to strike out the 
figures “ $5,500,” in line 15, and insert the figures “ $7,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goon: Page 152, line 13, after the word 
“ fisheries,” insert the words “the study of the methods and relations 
of the fisheries,” and in line 15 strike out “$5,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof 87,500.“ 

Mr. LAYTON. Is the gentleman increasing the appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. Two thousand dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman if there is any provision in 
the bill for the repair of fish hatcheries? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; on page 151, beginning with line 4, is an 
appropriation for maintenance and equipment. 

Mr. MILLER. That would include repairs of fish hatcheries? 

Mr. GOOD. The ordinary repairs as far as maintenance is 
concerned. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. Referring back to page 150, line 1, in reference to Yes 
Bay, was not there an appropriation asked for by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of $15,000 and one for $60,000? 

Mr. GOOD. I have a letter from the head of the bureau, 
but it does not ask for any special appropriation for repairs of 
that station, but states that they could mike the needed re- 
pairs out of the regular appropriation. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the regular appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. Four hundred thousand dollars; that is used 
in all the fisheries. Of course, if we carried an independent 
item for each station, this lump sum of $400,000 would be un- 
necessary. 

Mr. MILLER. My casual reading of the item would not 
earry with it the right to make repairs. 

Mr. GOOD. 
April 9, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BURRAU or FISHERIES, 
Washington, Aprit 9, 1920. 
Hon. James W. Goon, É 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The governor of Alaska has sent to this office your letter 
to him, dated April 7, regarding an appropriation for repairs at the 
sulmon hatchery at Yes Bay, Alaska. 

Permit me to state that no special estimate for this purpose is be- 
fore your committee. The hatchery is important, and the repairs are 
urgently needed, but we expect to be able to make them out of our 
general appropriation. . 

Respectfully, yours, II. M. Seri, Commissioner, 

Mr. MILLER. I havea number of telegrams from the Asso- 
ciation of Pacific Fisheries regarding Yes Bay, in which they 
urgently ask that the appropriation be continued. 

Mr. GOOD. It is continued. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, 
including the furnishing of food, fuel, clothing, and other necessities 
of life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands of Alaska, transportation of 
supplies to and from the islands, expenses of travel of agents and 
other employees and subsistence while on said islands, hire and main- 
tenance of vessels, and for all expenses necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act approved April 21, 1910, entitled “An act to protect 
the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes,” and for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries of Alaska, including travel, hire of boats, em- 
ployment of temporary labor, and all other necessary expenses there- 
with, $140,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr Chairman, I moye to insert after the word 
“ expenses,” page 153, line 9, the word “ connected.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 153, line 9, after the word “expenses,” insert connected.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman how nrany natives on the 
Pribilof Islands the Government supplies with food and cloth- 
ing? 

Mr. GOOD. Not very maty; Since the flu epidemic a num- 
ber of native children were left orphans in Alaska. It is neces- 
sary to provide food and clothing for them. There are not very 
many. My collection is about 200. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, with permission of the gen- 
tleman I will say that most-of that expenditure is repaid. In 
the main these are sums paid for supplies furnished the natives 
who have to do with the killing and skinning of the seals and 
the care of the whole herd. 

Mr. GOOD. That is correct. 
regarding care of the natives. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the chairman an estimate of the value 
of the furs? 

Mr. GOOD. The receipts on account of furs during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, amounted to $1,282,000. 

Mr. WATSON. That is for all Alaska? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. And $150,000 protects over a million dollars, 
which is the value of the annual sale of seal furs? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; much more than that. That is about the 
annual crop. Of course, the seal herd belongs to the United 
States, : 

Mr. WATSON. But I wanted to know the value of the furs 
protected by this appropriation. 


I was thinking of another item 


The commissioner wrote me, under date of 


Mr. GOOD. The skins that year amounted to $1,182,000, and 
we are only killing a limited amount. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there a closed season? 

Mr. GOOD. xe they are allowed to kill only a certain 
number of seals. The law specifically fixes that. 

Mr. WATSON. Are the natives employed by the Government? 

Mr. GOOD. They are. 

Mr. WATSON. And, of course, paid by the Government? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Testing of large scales: For investigation and testing of railroa 
track scales, elevator scales, and other scales used in „ 
modities for interstate shipments and to secure equipment and assist- 
ance for testing the scales used by the Government in its transactions 
with the public, such as post-office, navy-yard, and customhouse scales, 
and for the popon of cooperating with the States in securing uni- 
3 Pa h weights and de awe pene in ae methods of 

; cluding personal services t Distric 
and in the field, $40,000. 3 5 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 


For enforcement of the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the 
United States, including the contract-labor laws: cost of ET on 
decisions of the Federal courts, and digests thereof, for the use of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration; salaries and expenses of all 
officers, clerks, snd employees appointed to enforce said laws, including 
per diem in lien of subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of 
the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914: enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States,” and acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, 
including exchange of typewriting machines, alterations, and repairs, 
and for all other expenses authorized by said act; preventing the un- 
lawful entry of Chinese into the United States, by the appointment 
of suitable officers to enforce the laws in relation thereto: expenses of 
returning to China all Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the 
United States, including the cost of imprisonment and actual expenses 
of conveyance of Chinese persons to the frontier or seaboard for de- 
portation ; refunding of bend tax and maintenance bills upon presenta- 
tion of evidence showing conclusively that collection was made through 
error of Government officers; all to be expended under the directlon 
of the Secretary of Labor, $2,600,000: Provided, That the purchase 
use, maintenance, and operation of horse and motor vehicles required 
in the enforcement of the immigration and Chinese exclusion Jaws 
outside of the District of Columbia may be contracted for and the cost 
thereof paid from the spon prenan for the enforcement of those laws, 
under such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Labor may pre- 
scribe : Provided further, That not more than $12,000 of the sum appro- 
priated herein may be expended in the purchase and maintenance of 
such motor vehicles: Provided further, That the appropriation herein 
made for the enforcement of the immigration laws shall be available 
for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to exclude 
and expel from the United States aliens who are members of the anarch- 
istic and similar classes,” approved October 16, 1918, and acts 
amendatory thereof. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hupsrrtu: Page 157, line 8, after the 
figures $2,600,000," insert a colon and the following: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Labor in the expenditure of said sum shall allot to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration for maintaining a border patrol 
guard, to guard the border between the United States and Mexico, 
against the unlawful entry of aliens and undesirable persons into the 

nited States, such amounts as will enable the Commissioner General of 
Immigration to perform adequately the duties authorized by law as to 
the exclusion of such aliens and undesirable persons.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I want to state to the 
chairman of the committee that I am not endeavoring to add to 
the appropriation, but merely ask that an adequate sum out of 
$2,600,000 be allotted to the Director General of Immigration 
for the purpose of enforcing the law now in existence, I will 
state to the Members of the House that a hearing was had and 
my resolution was reported, and I want to read a part of the 
testimony of the supervising inspector, Mr. Berkshire, who was 
on the witness stand for two days, I believe, before the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. This gentleman is now stationed and 
has been for 14 years in my home city of El Paso as supervising 
inspector, and he testified as to the need for reenforcing the 
border patrol, which was established by law two years ago. 
President Wilson, out of the fund voted to him by this Con- 
gress of $100,000,000 for the enforcement of law, granted 
$500,000 for this border patrol. Mr. Berkshire testified as 
follows: 

Mr. BAKER. Well, with the ease with which they can cross and with 
no guards to prevent them, it has been known that there has been a 
very fair sum paid for the landing of each Japanese or Chinese that 


crosses ; has that not been a fact within the last few years? 
Mr. BerksHinw. Yes; that is one of the big problems of the border. 
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Mr. Raker. Then, as a matter of fact, the Government of the United 
States, for the want of an appropriation, has practically left_down, 
and now leaves down, the between the Uni States and Mexico 
to t undesirables—Mexicans, Chinese, and Japanese—to enter the 
United States, 

Mr. BERKSHIRE. That is the situation, in a few words. 


Mr. RAKER. Diseased or otherwise; containing infectious diseases as 


well as being otherwise undesirable. 

Mr. BERKSHIRE., There is practically nothing to prevent them from 
coming in if they so desire. 

Mr. SIEGEL. At the place where you are stationed, how many physi- 
cians have you for the purpose of examining 8 

Mr. BERKSHIRE. Well, we have one or more physicians at every 
station ; we have a sufficient number of physicians to —— 

Mr. SIEGEL n How many to examine each immigrant? 

Mr. BERKSHIRE. Only one. 

Mr, SIEGEL. And that is done under special order? 

Mr. BERKSHIRE. The Public Health Service supplies the medical 
sana wi for any station we may have; it depends on how many we 
require, 

That is a part of the testimony of this gentleman who was 
the supervising inspector on the border for a distance of 2,000 
miles. Since this border patrol was taken off, his testimony 
goes on to state, hundreds and thousands of Japanese, unde- 
sirable Mexicans, and Chinese have crossed the border at will. 
I was interested in a discussion which took place a few mo- 
ments ago relative to raising the appropriation for the Attorney 
General’s Department. I want to state that unless the border 
patrol is put back to its original strength, you will have to 
still further increase the appropriation for the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department to enforce the law and keep out these unde- 
sirable Chinese, Japanese, and Mexicans who are coming across 
in that rough country, where, as Mr. Berkshire states, they have 
only a sufficient amount of men at the regular immigration 
stations. It is just a question of whether or not the Members 
of this House want the law enforced against undesirable aliens. 
I would say to you that if the conditions described by Mr. 
Berkshire and other immigration officials continues on that 
border we will be overrun in two years with undesirable aliens— 
Japanese, Chinese, and Mexicans. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the Secretary of Labor at 
will can lift the provisions in regard to the literacy test and the 
head tax and let Mexicans come in, why have a border patrol? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Simply to keep out the undesirables. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And also, if as the testimony 
shows, when they had this border patrol wet backs came in by 
swimming the river by the hundreds? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to the gentleman that the 
testimony does not show that condition. It shows a condition 
after the border patrol was taken off, and that then the wet 
backs, the graybacks, and the bluebacks came across the river, 
That was after the border patrol was taken off. If you want 
the immigration law enforced, then vote for this anrendment so 
that the border patrol can be reinstated. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr..HUDSPETH. Les. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. When was this border patrol 
reduced in number? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. About a year ago, as I recall now. I will 
state to the gentleman from Kansas that these men in the 
border patrol are men who were inured to the hardships of the 
border, men who understood the conditions there, who could ride 
those trails and who knew the trails where these people were 
likely to come across. To-day we have men enough only at 
the regular stations, and that is the reason we are flooded with 
Japanese and Chinese. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not care to raise any question of order if 
this is the regular patrol that is authorized by law. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I do not quite understand the purport of 
the gentleman’s amendment. The department has all of the 
money necessary. What the gentleman is asking, then, is prac- 
tically that the Seeretary of Labor shall perform the duties 
prescribed by law in this respect. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What I am asking is that upon the re- 
quest of the Director General of Immigration he is allowed 
a sufficient fund to reestablish the border patrol. He wants the 
authority of Congress. 

Mr. GOOD. But we have a law now to that effect. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is true. 

Mr. GOOD. We appropriate money in a lump sum, and it is 
the duty of the Secretary of Laber to allot a sufficient amount 
of money to make effective that patrol. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It is to simpty emphasize the matter. He 
could do it without this amendment if he had this money, but 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


it is simply emphasizing the fact that Congress desires the 
immigration laws of the country enforced and that men who are 
capable and efficient be placed down on that border of 2,000 
miles, 

Mr. GOOD. I assume the Secretary of Labor 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, suppose the Commissioner of Immigration 
should ask the Secretary of Labor to allot him $100,000 for 
this purpose, or any sum, and suppose the Secretary of Labor 
should say that it is not necessary to allot over $25,000. Now, 
the expenditure of the funds being within the control of the 
Secretary of Labor, after all it goes not seem to me that we aré 
getting very far by the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It does to me. 

Mr. GOOD. The Secretary of Labor can then allot the 
amount which, in his judgment, is sufficient to bring abont an 
effective control, and he has that right now. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. We had the same law relative to custom 
officials, and yet my colleague from Texas a few days ago in- 
troduced a similar amendment providing sufficient funds to 
emphasize the fact that it is needed. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and the gentleman’s colleague virtually, 
admitted that that did not get anywhere except to tell an official 
of the Government to do what the law required him to do. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am candid to say that that is all we are 
telling him by this amendment—that is all—emphasizing the fact 
that a border patrol is needed and that he should allot suffi- 
cient funds out of the $2,600,000 to reestablish the board of 
patrol to its former strength to prevent these undesirables from 
coming across. ; 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I renew it. May we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Now, I would like to state to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that this is not increasing this appropriation. 
It is simply establishing a border patrol that is authorized by 
law, and the testimony, as I have just read—the gentleman was 
not in the -Chamber—by the supervising inspector is that the 
berder there, 2,000 miles in length, is now left unprotected, so 
that Japanese, Chinese, and undesirable aliens are coming in at 
their will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
this $2,600,000? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I do not know, : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How mueh does the gentle- 
man estimate that it will take of this? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman heard the testimony of 


' 


How much will this take of 


‘Mr. Berkshire, who stated it would take about $250,000. The 


gentleman remembers that testimony as well as I do. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I yield with pleasure to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Would this keep Texas and Arizona from 
bringing over people to work on the farms? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Not at all. They bring them through the 
regular immigration stations. This keeps, I will say to the 
gentleman, these people from entering surreptitiously through 
these passes, through that rough country, and I do not think 
any gentleman here would object to it after it has been ex- 
plained. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that 
where we make a lump-sum appropriation of this sort we should 
by an amendment direct a Secretary how it shall be ex- 
pended. It has to be taken from somewhere else if it is to be 
expended here; 7 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainty. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The same amendment was offered by my 
colleague, the dean of the Texas delegation, with reference to 
customs officials a few days ago, and the gentleman withdrew 
the point of order. It was just identical 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That shows that I erred the other 
day and one error is not sufficient reason for two. I ought to 
have insisted on the point of order the other day so it would 
not be a precedent. 
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Mr: HUDSPETH. The gentleman should not be partial to 
an older Member as against a new Member who comes here and 
tries to have the laws enforced. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, it is not our duty to enforce the 
laws, it is our duty to enact the laws. I do not think it is in 
order to = 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. i 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, the Secretary now has the juris- 
diction. This is directing the Secretary how he shall allot the 
money. That is legislation, not an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment in the 
form in which it is now is an affirmative direction to the Secre- 
tary of Labor in respect to the use of the money appropriated 
by the section, that in the form in which it is now offered it is 
not a limitation and therefore sustains the point of order. 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Washington addressed the committee. 
See Appendix. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
five minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s discussion 
ought to be made while a fuller membership is here. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman objects, I 
withdraw my request. 
Mr. CALDWELL. 

has to say. y 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have a 
House full here or we ought to quit. I therefore make the point 
of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Fifty-nine Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13870, 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon, 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 13590. An act granting the consent of Congress to Sid 
Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River between the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, 
Okla. ; 

H. Id. 13724. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex. ; and 

II. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass. 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, May 11, 
1920, ut 12 o'clock noon. 


Does the gentleman make the point of 


I ask unanimous consent for 


I would like to hear what the gentleman 
I ask unanimous consent to 


{After a pause.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) ex- 
tending the provisions of an act amending section 32 of the 
Federal farm loan act approved July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921, 
reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 952), which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14021) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 953), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sew- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 412) to transfer Frederick W. Cobb 
from the list of chief machinists, United States Navy, tempo- 
rary lieutenant, United States Navy, to the list of chief pay 
clerks, United States Navy, temporary lieutenant, Pay Corps, 
United States Navy, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 954), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1447) to correct the naval record of Fred ©. Konrad, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 955), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1743) for the relief of Matthew McDonald, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
883 araich said bill and report were referred, to the Private 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows : 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14020) 
to amend public, No. 254, Sixty-fifth Congress, being an act 
to provide revenue, nnd for other purposes, and known as 
the revenue act of 1919, by increasing the personal exemption 
of the heads of families or married persons with dependent 
children; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 14021) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 14022) to amend chapter 
213, Twenty-fourth Statutes at Large; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 14023) to amend section 3 of 
the act of October 6, 1917; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 551) requesting the 
Secretary of War to furnish certain information to the House 
of Representatives regarding the West Point Military Academy ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 552) for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 13931; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PLATT: Resolution (H. Res. 553) for the considera- 
tion of: House joint resolution 351; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FESS: Resolution (H. Res. 554) providing for the 
consideration of House bill 4438; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, SHERWOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 555) providing for 
the printing of a study entitled “ Scots and Scottish Influence in 
Congress as a House document; to the Committee on- Printing, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 14024) granting a pension to 
Julia A. Twichell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 14025) for the relief of 
Cataldo Bellanova; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14026) 
granting a pension to Mary A. Flick; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3534. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of New Or- 
leans Federation of Women’s Clubs, favoring the establishment 
of a Coast Guard station on Lake Pontchartrain at West End, 
New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3535. Also (by request), petition of post-office employees of 
North Adams, Mass., favoring the immediate enactment of the 
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civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

3336. Also (by request), petition of North Washington Teach- 
ers’ Association, W ashington, D. C., favoring a bonus of not less 
than $500 for teachers ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3537. Also (by request), petition of Davenport Aerie, No. 235, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, regarding the Rock Island Arsenal; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8538. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, relative to second-class postage rates, 
Federal taxation, and Pacific radio services; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3539, Also, petition of College of the City of New York Post, 
American Legion, opposing bonus to noninjured veterans of the 
war, but in favor of adjusted compensation for those injured; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3540. Also, petition of Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York, relative to increased pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3541, By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, opposing sales tax on grain or 
produce for future delivery; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

3542. Also, petition of the Disabled Men's Bureau of Service 
and Legislation, relative to bonus legislation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 

8543. Also, petition of Joint Postal Organization, of Boston, 
Mass., relative to the Postal Service and necessity of the 
reclassification of postal salaries; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

3544. Also, petition of American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, favoring the granting to the Coast Guard Service the rank 
and pay of officers of the Army and Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

3545. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Board of Aldermen of 
New York City, favoring action of Joint Congressional Com- 
mission on Postal Salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3546. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of the adjutant general 
of the National Guard of the State of Alabama, urging the 
conferees on the Army reorganization bill to act favorably on the 
bill allowing the National Guard to organize under the militia 
clauses (State rights) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

3547. Also, petition of a mass meeting of citizens of Jefferson 
County, Ala., favoring the freedom of Ireland and the passage 
of the Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3548. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Sylvester F. Bau, 
Brooklyn, N. V., protesting against tax on stock exchange 
transactions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3549. Also, petition of Joint Postal Organizations of Boston, 
Mass., urging a report of the Joint Commission on Postal Sal- 
aries and increased remuneration for postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

- 8550. Also, petition of the Madison Club of the eighteenth 
assembly district, urging an early report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Readjustment of Salaries in the Postal Service; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8551. Also, petition of Robert L. Cohn, Brooklyn, N. X., pro- 
testing against tax on stock-exchange transactions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8552. Also, petition of Gilbert T. Washburn & Co., protesting 
against legislation taxing advertising; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3553. Also, petition of Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, 
Washington, D. C., relative to bonus for soldiers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3554. By Mr. PAIGE: Papers to accompany H. R. 14024, 
granting a pension to Julia A. Twichell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

8555. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Albert Firman and An- 
drew O. Murphy, favoring an increase in pay to postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

8556. Also, petition of American Museum of Natural History, 
opposing passage of House bill 12466; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

8557. Also, petition of International Planters’ Corporation, 
Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, Morris Land & Im- 
provement Co., Francis S. Whitten, F. Robertson Jones, and 
Adolph Lewisohn, in connection with soldier-bonus legislation ; 
to. the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8558. Also, petition of American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion of New York, favoring the same pay for Coast Guard 
Service as the officers of the Army and Navy; to the Committee 
ou Navai Affairs. 


‘ 


8559. Also, petition of James C. McMullin, of New York City, 
regarding freedom of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreigu 
Affairs. 

3560. Also, petition of Douglas Johnson, of New York City, 
zeroing freedom of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

3561. Also, petition of J. Mitchel Thorsen, Gilbert T. Wash- 
burn & Co., and George A. 'Torsey, opposing the proposed tax on 
advertising and the proposed sales tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3562. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Woman's Study 
Club of Alamo, N. Dak., indorsing the Sheppard-Towner ma- 
ternity bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

3563. Also, petition of the Woman's Club of Amidon and the 
Woman's Study Club of Alamo, both in the State of North Da- 
kota, indorsing the Smith-Towner educational bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

3564. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Joint Postal Organization 
of Boston, Mass., requesting increased pay for postal employees; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Tuespax, May 11, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, with every mention of Thy name we come to 
the point of the supreme choice of life. Thou dost bring us to 
the issue of life by the revelations of Thyself to men. We pray 
that as we begin the duties of this day, lifting our hearts to 
Thy throne, our choice may be the choice of God's will and of 
God's way. May we surrender ourselves fully into Thy keep- 
ing, that we may to-day guard the honor of God and advance 
the interests of Thy kingdom through our work. For Christ's 
sake. Amen, 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when on request of Mr. Curtis, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, one of its clerks, announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United States 
Army, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. ,, 


Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of the Sunday School of 
the Church of the Brethren, of Waterloo, Iowa, remonstrating 
against compulsory military training and praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for physical education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland, Me., praying for an increase in the salaries of 
postal employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Newserry) presented a petition 
of Mason County Pomona Grange, No. 52, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Ludington, Mich., and a petition of Hamlin Resort 
Grange, No, 1854, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ludington, Mich., 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting to farmers the 
right of collective bargaining, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

He also (for Mr. Newserry) presented a petition of Phillip 
Elliott Hodges Post, No. 22, American Legion, of Saginaw, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation providing ad- 
justed compensation to ex-service men, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also (for Mr. NEWBERRY) presented a petition of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Oakland County, Mich., and 
a petition of sundry citizens of Port Huron, Mich., praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the public protection 
of maternity and infancy, which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to Whictt 
was referred the bill (S. 2279) to authorize the addition of 
certain lands to the Humboldt National Forest, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 585) thereon. 
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Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10072) to provide for the 
punishment of officers of United States courts wrongfully con- 
verting moneys coming into their possession, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 584). thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 


was refe: the bill (H. R. 13416) making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 583) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 12530) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows. and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 582) thereon. 

REPUBLIC OF ARMENIA. 


Mr. HARDING, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported the following resolution (S. Res. 357): 


Whereas the testimony adduced at the hearings conducted by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations have clearly 
established the truth of the reported massacres and other atrocities 
from which the Armenian ple have suffered; and 

Whereas the people of the United States are deeply kd tect by the 
deplorable conditions of insecurity, starvation, and misery now 

revalent in Armenia; and 

Whereas the independence of the Republic of Armenia has been duly 
roco e supreme council of the peace conference and by 


y 
the 5 of the United States of America: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the sincere congratulations of the Senate of the 
United States are hereby extended to the people of Armenia on the 
recognition of the independence of the Repub of Armenia, without 
8 respecting the territorial boundaries involved; and be it 

urther resolved, That the Senate of the United States hereby ex- 

resses the hope that stable government, proper protection of individual 

iberties and rights, and the full realization of nationalistic aspirations 
may soon be attained by the Armenian ple; and be it 

"Further resolved, That in. order to afford necessary protection for the 
lives and property of citizens of the United States at the port of Batum 
and along the line of the railroad leading to Baku, the President is 
2 requested, if not incompatible with the public interest, to cause 
a United States warship and a force of marines to be tched to 
such port with instructions to such marines to disembark and to protect 
American lives and property. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar, 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills. were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4361) to provide for the relief of certain officers of 
the Naval Reserve Force, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4862) to authorize the purchase of Federal farm- 
loan bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury; to the Committee 
on Banking and Curréney. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4363) repealing war-time legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4864) granting a pension to Oscar Miller (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: : 

A bill (S. 4365) for the relief of the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S: 4366) for the relief of Charles G. Griffa; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

PROMOTION OF ARMY OFFICERS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I submit the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2448) for the 
relief of certain officers of the United States Army, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of the conference. report. 

The report was read and agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on. the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments- of the House: to the bill (S. 
2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United States 
Army, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as: follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 10, 

That the Senate recede from: its disagreement: to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and agree to the 
same, 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
House insert the following: the sum of $10,000"; and the 
House agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
House insert the following: 

“Seo 2. Col. William A. Simpson: That the President of the 
United States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, by and with the consent of the Senate, Col. William 
A. Simpsen, United States Army, retired, to the position and 
rank of brigadier: general on the retired list. 

“Sec. 23. Col. Robert H. Peck: That Col. Robert H. Peck, 
Eleventh Infantry, Regular Army, who, under the authority of 
the act approved July 12, 1912, was, by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed a captain 
of Infantry, United States Army, to take rank at the foot of 
the list of captains of Infantry, be, and he hereby is; restored 
to the position on the lineal list of majors of Infantry of the 
Regular Army which he would have held had he not been out 
of the service; that is to say, to a place on the lineal list of 
majors of Infantry just above that occupied by Maj. H. E. 
Yates. But nothing in this act contained shall entitle the said 
Robert H. Peck to back pay or allowances.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 6, and agree to the same-with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
House insert the following: 

“Credit in the accounts of Col. Jesse Mel. Carter: The ac» 
counting officers of the Treasury are authorized and directed to 
allow and credit in the accounts of Col. Jesse Mel. Carter, Cay- 
alry, United States Army, the sum of $352.23; disallowed 
against him on the books of the Treasury. 

“Sec. 64. Omer Germain Paquet: That the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to permit the reenlistment in the 
United States.Army, at the grade held by him at the time of his 
dishonorable discharge from the service, of Omer Germain 
Paquet, formerly a quartermaster sergeant; and the said. Omer 
Germain Paquet shall, for the purposes of computing continu- 
ous service, for ascertaining the rate at which he shall be paid, 
and for retirement, be considered to lave served continuously 
from the date of his last enlistment.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement.to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 8. William Shelby Barriger: That the President of the 
United States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
William Shelby Barriger, who enlisted in the Regular Army on 
September 15, 1900, and who rose to be a first lieutenant of Cav- 
alry, at present temporary major of Quartermaster: Department, 
a.captain of Cavalry, to take rank at the foot of the regular 
list of captains of Cavalry: Provided, That no back pay or 
allowances shall acerue as a result of the passage of this act: 
Provided further, That the total number of captains of Cavalry 
is increased by one for the purpose of this act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement. to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Capt. J. C. Garrett: That the President of the 
United States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authors 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, J. C. Garrett, formerly a captain of Cavalry, to rank as if 
he had remained continuously in the service.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


J. S. PRELINGHUYSEN, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers. on the part of the. Senate. 
THomas S. Crago, 
Rortrm B. SANFORD; 
J. W. WISE; 
Managers on the part of the House: 


AGRICULTURAL. APPROPRIATIONS-—CONFERENCE, REPORT. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
(H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes. I wish to state for the information of the 
Senate that there are three provisions of the bill which are 


still in disagreement. The provision for free seeds, likewise 
the provision authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to ascer- 
tain whether or not the fees paid upon the western ranges are 
sufficient, and also what is known as the Comer amendment, 
affecting the standards of cotton. I ask that the report lie on 
the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
The report will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12272) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 4, 
11, 12, 13, 22, 23, 24, 36, 38, 42, 43, 44, 55, 58, 62, 64, 65, 68, 69, 
70, 77, 80, 88, 89, 90, 95, 96, 97, 112, 115, 11S, 122, 123, 130, 138, 
189, 141, 147, 148, 149, 150, 153, 163, 167, 168, 170, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 182, 185, 191, 195, 196, 198, 199, 200, 205, 206, 211, 216, 
218, 222, 228, 296, 227, 228, 231, 233, 234, 236, 238, 244, 246, 251, 
253, 254, 255, 258, 263, 266, 268, 269, 273, 276, 278, and 281. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15 16, 17, 25, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 41, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 60, 61, 71, 73. 74, 78, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 91, 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 113, 117, 121, 124, 125, 126, 128, 131, 133. 134, 135, 136, 
142, 143, 144, 146, 154 155, 156, 157, 158, 160, 164, 169, 171, 172, 
173, 179, 184, 188, 190, 192, 194, 201, 203, 207, 208, 210, 212, 213, 
217, 229, 230, 235, 240, 241, 245, 256, 257, 261, 267, 275, and 280, 
and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert $465,260"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Sconomies“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate insert “ $75,390”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economies“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $300,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics, $375,390"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ten”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by the 
Senate amendment insert “5 clerks, at $900 each"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “twenty”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In Heu of the matter stricken out by 
the Senate amendment insert “1 printer or compositor, $1,200; 
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6 printers or compositors, at $1,080 each“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $344,450"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert“ $700,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“A commission composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, is hereby appointed to make an 
examination of the premises known as Mount Weather, situ- 
ated at Mount Weather, in the counties of Loudoun and Clarke, 
in the State of Virginia, and comprising 84.81 acres of land, 
more or less, together with the buildings and other improve- 
ments thereon, including laboratories, cottages, sheds, stables, 
shops, heating and power plant, kite shelter, and other build- 
ings of whatever nature, together with all the rights, easements, 
and appurtenances thereto belonging, and to report to Congress 
on the first day of the next session thereof whether said 
premises can be suitably used as a sanitarium or as a home for 
disabled soldiers, sailors, or marines, or can be profitably 
utilized in any other Way in connection with any other govern- 
mental function, and to make such recommendation in the 
premises as in the judgment of the commission may be deemed 
to the best interest of the Government.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the umend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $1,876,550”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. - 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ten”; and the Senate agree to the 
Same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert two hundred“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by the Senate amendment insert “15 clerks, at $1,100 each; 
10 clerks, at $1,080 each; 12 clerks, at $1,020 each; 70 clerks, 
at $1,000 each; 6 clerks, at $960 each; 12 clerks, at $900 each“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $669,230"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $325,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $40,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $3,917,346"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $5,479,156"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate nunibered 72, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
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by the Senate amendment insert “26 clerks, at $900 each; 1 
clerk or draftsman, $900”; ahd the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede trom Its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by the Senate amendment insert “5 messenger boys, at $420 
each”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Sato amendment insert “ $517,800 ”; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $101,410"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$159,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $2,247,678"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert 52,764,978“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 3 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate nunibered 98, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert one hundred”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the anrend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ 2,478,380"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 101, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert “including tree planting in the 
forest reserves to prevent erosion, drift, surface wash, and soil 
waste and the formation of floods, and“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the anrend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 114, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $50,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the anrend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 119, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $3,402,442"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 120, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $5,870,822"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the anrend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 127, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $907,401"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$1,333,591”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 132, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by the Senate amendment insert “4 clerks, at $1,000 each”; 
and the-Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $79,840"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 140, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $542,215”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 145, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $132,790”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$250,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 152, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $1,123,460"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbéred 159, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $67,450"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 161, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $718,485”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 162, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $785,885”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
the Senate amendment insert “2 clerks, at $1,000 each”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $49,850"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 180, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert “twelve”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 181, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert “ten”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 183, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $242,020"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 186, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum propesed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$374,090”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 187, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert “ forty ” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 189, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
the Senate amendment insert “15 clerks, at $900 each”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 193, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$130,580”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 197, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$318,656”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 202, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by the Senate amendment insert “4 clerks, at $900 each; 1 
clerk, $840”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 204, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $54,480"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 209, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $234,880”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 214, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $4,635,280"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 215, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $4,870,160”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 219, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken -out 
by the Senate amendment insert “two clerks, at $900 each”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 220, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $117,300”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 221, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

“ For conducting field experiments and various methods of 
road construction and maintenance, and investigations concern- 
ing various road materials and preparations; for investigating 
and developing equipment intended for the preparation and ap- 
plication of bituminous and other binders; for the purchase of 
materials and equipment; for the employment of assistants and 
labor, $25,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 224, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $447,720"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$515,020”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 232, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert ‘one hundred seventy-three”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 237, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “2 machine operators, at $1,400 
each”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 239, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by the Senate amendment insert “2 machine operators, at 
$900 each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 242, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $710,650"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 243, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $300,000: Provided, That not less 
than $20,000 shall be used for a study of the methods of pre- 
vention of losses by deterioration, decay, and freezing of fruits 
and vegetables in storage and in transit in refrigerator cars, 
heater cars, and ocean vessels, including demonstrations of 
such methods”; and the Senate agree to the same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 247, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$70,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 248, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $1,096,825"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 250, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$35,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 252, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $2,538,709”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 259, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$125,450”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 260, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $160,750”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 262, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert“ $194,050"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 264, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert“; and to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the War Department in the 
maintenance of an air patrol for fire prevention and suppres- 
sion on the national forests of the Pacific coast and the Rocky 
Mountain regions, 850,000: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for the purchase of land or airplanes 
or for the construction of buildings; in all, $300,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 265, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert“ $125,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 270, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert, on page 103, line 5, after the word 
Provided,“ the following: “That not more than $10,000 may 
be used for the eradication of the blowfly and screw worm in 
live stock and poultry: Provided further”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. _ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 271, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert“ $488,560"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 272, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert “$325,000, of which amount 
$200,000 shall be immediately available”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 274, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In. lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

Prevention of spread of European corn borer: To enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused by the 
spread of the European corn borer, and to provide means for the 
control and prevention of spread of this insect throughout the 
United States, in cooperation with the States concerned, in- 
cluding employment of persons and means in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and all other necessary expenses, $400,000, 
of which $250,000 shall be immediately available.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 277, and agree to the same with 
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an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

“ Short-time rural credits committee: There is hereby consti- 
tuted a joint committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, to consist of the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and the chairmen of the Committees on Banking 
and Currency of the two Houses, and two other members of 
each of said committees, to be designated by the chairmen of 
the respective committees, and it shall be the duty of said joint 
committee to investigate and report at as early a date as may 
be possible as to the practicability of establishing a system of 
short-time rural credits in the United States and to recommend 
such legislation as may be deemed practicable and desirable to 
that end. The said committee is hereby authorized to hold 
meetings either during or between sessions. 

“The sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated, the same to be im- 
mediately available, out of any funds in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to defray all necessary expenses of said joint 
committee, payment of said expenses to be made upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of said joint committee, who shall 
be selected by the committee.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 279, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to acquire by 
gift, devise, or by purchase in fee simple for a sum not to ex- 
ceed $1 for each site, the sites new occupied by field stations 
at Chico, Calif., consisting of about 80 acres and used for 
propagating, testing, and distributing new plant introductions; 
the site at Bellingham, Wash., consisting of about 60 acres and 
used as a bulb station and for propagating, testing, and dis- 
tributing new crop plants; and the sites at Buena Vista, Fla., 
and Savannah, Ga., consisting of about 25 acres and about 46 
acres, respectively, and used for propagating, testing, and dis- 
tributing new crops plants peculiarly adapted to the warmer 
parts of the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 282, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $31,475,368 "; and the Senate agree 
te the same. 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 93, 116, and 249 
the committee of conference has been unable to agree, 

A. J. Gronna, 
G. W. NORRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the report was read, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill S. 1699, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
emmend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
8, 9, 15. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 19, and 
agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the words “sixty-two” and 
Sixty“ where they occur and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“ sixty-five” and “ sixty-two,” respectively, so that the amend- 
ment shall read: “Provided, That mechanics, city and rural 
letter carriers, and post-office. clerks shall be eligible for retire- 
iment at G5 years of age, and railway postal clerks at 62 years of 
age, if said mechanics, city and rural letter carriers, post-office 


clerks, and railway postal clerks shall have rendered at least 15 
years of service computed as prescribed in section 3 of this 
act”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the original language stricken 
out, adding thereto the words “or by other competent author- 
ity,” so that the amendment shall read: “ appointed directly by 
the commissioners or by other competent authority“; and the 
House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the language proposed by the 
House insert the following: “Provided, That no person em- 
ployed in the executive departments within the District of 
Columbia, retired under the provisions of this act during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, shall be replaced by addi- 
tional employees, but if the exigencies of the service so require, 
places made vacant by such retirement may be filled by promo- 
tion or transfer of eligible employees already in the service”; 
and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 17, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “redeposited” insert 
the words “ with interest,” so that the amendment shall read: 
“Provided, That all money so returned to an employee must be 
redeposited with interest before such employee may derive any 
benefit under the provisions of this act, upon reinstatement or 
retransfer to a classified position“; and the House agree to the 
same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 18, and agree to the same with an 
amendment us follows: Between the words be“ and en- 
titled,” in line 8 of the amendment, insert the word “legally,” 
so that the amendment shall read: “Provided, That if in case 
of death the amount of deductions to be paid under the pro- 
visions of this section does not exceed $300, and if there has 
been no demand upon the Commissioner of Pensions by a duly 
appointed executor or administrator, the payment may be made, 
after the expiration of three months from date of death, to such 
person or persons as may appear in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions to be legally entitled to the proceeds of 
the estate, and such payment shall be a bar to recovery by any 
other person“; and the House agree to the same, 

THOMAS STERLING, 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
KENNETH MeKELLAx, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

FREDERICK R. LEALBACH, 

Lovis W. FAIRFIELD, 

HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there is one feature of this 
conference report which, in my judgment, is unfortunate, I re- 
fer to that which reduces the age of retirement. Under the re- 
port many officials and employees who are beneficiaries of the 
bill are authorized to retire from the public service at the ages 
of 62 and 65, respectively. We had considerable discussion on 
that subject when the bill was before the Senate. The senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] at that time offered an amend- 
ment, which the Senate adopted, fixing the age of retirement 
at 70, and the reasons which he assigned for his amendment 
were, I think, conclusive. * So believing, I want to urge upon the 
Senate the importance of recommitting the bill to the com- 
mittee of conference with instruction to insist upon the Senate 
provision regarding the subject of age retirement. s 

Employees at the ages of 62 and 65 should be the most useful 
and valuable cf all those in the civil service. Presumably they 
represent the experience and capacity which ripe years bring 
to any vocation, and therefore make them presumably more 
useful than at any previous time of their employment. We pro- 
pose under the conference report to encourage the retirement 
from the public service of that valuable class of men, the most 
of them in the full possession of their mental and physical 
vigor, and pay them $700 or $800 a year, and at the same time 
enable them in private life to obtain compensation for service 
which should belong to the Government under every principle 
of equity as applied tō a pension system. 
> Lam informed that a number of men now in the service bav- 
ing reached that time of life intend to take immediate advan- 
tage of this liberality and enter private employment at pre- 
vailing rates of compensation and at the same time draw $T 
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and $750 a year out of the Treasury. Mr. President, that is 
indefensible; it is inexcusable; and I protest against it. 

If the Government has become an eleemosynary institution 
whose principal mission in the world is to shower its financial 
favors upon its citizens, both those in and those outside of its 
employment, let us unhesitatingly say so and act accordingly. 
But if the Government is to be regarded and is to be adminis- 
tered according to the principles upon which and in obedience 
to the purposes and objects for which it has been founded, then 
the sooner we go back to first principles the better. 

The civil service is organized. Thanks to the liberality and 
encouragement of the present administration, its rank and file 
act as a unit and are verifying the apprehensions of those who 
opposed the civil-service system some 20 or 30 years ago. They 
possess political power and are on the job all the time. They 
hold the rod of an implied ‘menace over the head of every 
Member of Congress and do not hesitate to exercise it in con- 
negtion with all proposed measures of legislation intended for 
their benefit, and they also see to it that those measures are as 
frequent as they desire, and that they shall receive the active 
consideration of the committees at every session. The boon 
which we now give them, and which I favor, of an old-age re- 
tirement pension, under this conference report is supplemented 
by a privilege which is of enormous value and at the expense of 
the Government which these people serve. 

What would be thought, Mr. President, of a great business 
institution pensioning its old employees which would not only 
permit but would encourage the retirement of men and women 
in the very prime of their powers and in the possession of 
expert acquirements that they have obtained through long years 
of service in that particular institution? It might be regarded 
as an act of unusual and praiseworthy philanthrophy, but it 
would operate to the demoralization of the force by the encour- 
agement of the retirement of the best element of the working 
force, whose availability in all departments of enterprise and 
industry is at present too obvious to require comment. 

I do not know how many of the vast army of Federal em- 
ployees have reached or are approaching the ages of 62 and 65 
years. I do know, however, that every bill designed to increase 
pay which is pending at present upon our calendars or before 
committees is sustained, among other things, by the argument 
that such increased pay is absolutely necessary to hold the 
force in Government employ; that scores upon scores of useful 
civil-service employees have left and are daily leaving the serv- 
ice because of the small emolument provided for their compensa- 
‘tion and because of the attractions of better pay in private life. 
We are warned that unless these increases are made the service 
will suffer very seriously because of continued depletion, the 
only way to prevent which is increased compensation ; and there 
is a great deal of truth in the contention; yet in the very pres- 
ence of it we are encouraging others to leave, we are paying 
them to leave at a crisis in the administration of the civil serv- 
ice consequent upon so many defections independent of this bill. 
Of course, it is done because it is demanded by the combinations 
of employees, against which the virtue and moral courage of 
the average Member of either House of Congress can not stand, 
and especially in this year of the presidential election. 

Mr. President, I shall submit a motion if it is necessary that 
the Senate do not concur in this conference report; that they 
stand by their bill and ask for a further conference. I know of 
no point of order that can be made against the report. I do 
not want to make one even if there were, because my objection 
lis concentrated upon this one recession of the Senate members 
of the conference committee in their negotiation with the House 
members. 

Mr. President, I do not care to detain the Senate in further 
discussion. I have expressed my objections to this report as 
‘clearly as I am able, and if they do not address themselyes to 
the wisdom of the majority of the Senate, well and good. I 
feel, however, that those who vote to concur in the conference 
committee's report and accept it will, within the next year, 
regret their action, because of the enormous defection which 
will occur in the public service by those who desire to take 
advantage of the demand everywhere for labor, particularly 
skilled labor, and the Government in giving this largess to its 
employees will have deprived itself of the much-needed services 
of skilled or experienced employees. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the chairman of the committee what was the age limit in 
the original House bill? 

Mr. STERLING. The age limit in the original House as 
well as in the original Senate bill was 65 years. That pertained 
to employees generally. The age limit of 62 years was fixed 
for mail carriers, both rural and city carriers, post-office clerks, 
and mechanics, and 60 years for railway postal clerks, That 
was according to the original Senate and House bills, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. What was the provision of the 
bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. STERLING. As the bill passed the Senate, the age of 
retirement was fixed at 70 years for all classes of employees. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, And the compromise now is 
62 and 65 years, respectively? : 

Mr. STERLING. It is 70 years for employees generally, 65 
years for rural and city letter carriers and post-office clerks, 
and mechanics, and 62 years for railway postal clerks. That 
is the compromise. - 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The compromise makes three 
distinctions as against a like number in the original House bill 
and one in the Senate bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH: rose. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to occupy the time of the Senate for 
about 5 or 10 minutes, not on the pending matter, but upon 
another matter. I will not delay the consideration of the 
conference report for more than 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from South Dakota desire to 
address the Senate? 
Mr. STERLING. 
pending proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, very well. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Idaho will defer his 
remarks until a little later, I do not think it will take very 
long to dispose of the conference report. 

Mr. BORAH. I am only going to call attention to a matter 
which properly belongs to the morning hour, and it will not 
take over 5 or 10 minutes for me to do so; but I will wait 
until the Senator from South Dakota shall have concluded his 
remarks, : 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. Mr. President, I have listened 
with interest to the remarks made by the Senator from Colorado 
and his criticism of the conference report. I do not share the 
views of the Senator from Colorado with regard to the injustice 
it will work upon the people if we adopt the ages provided for 
in the conference report. 

I never saw much objection to 70 years as the limit for em- 
ployees generally as we find them in the various executive de- 
partments of the Government; and hence, just before this bill 
passed the Senate I accepted the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] providing that 70 years shall 
be the retiring age. The bill went to conference, the House hav- 
ing passed the bill in its original form so far as the age limit 
was concerned by a vote, as I recall, of 237 to 53. On entering 
the conference it was manifest that the House conferees would 
not agree to the general 70-year limit, but that they would in- 
sist upon a distinction between the classes of employees and 
that for the rural and city carriers and post-office clerks and 
mechanics under the limitation of age should be 65 years, and 
that they would further insist on at least 62 years as the limit 
for railway postal clerks. 

Mr. President, I think there is strong reason in the contention 
of the House conferees. In the case of the rural carrier, for ex- 
ample, exposed as he is to the extremes of heat and cold on his 
standard route of 24 miles or more than 24 miles, running up to 
86 miles, shall it be a requirement of the Government of the 
United States that a man of 65 years of age and over shall keep 
on with that kind of work, exposed as he is, until he reaches the 
age of 70 years? 

The Senator from Colorado would have a rural carrier serve 
until he is 70 years of age, but I can not insist that the rural 
carrier in South Dakota traveling his 24 or his 36 mile route, 
with the diminished vitality due to that age, shall continue in 
the service; nor am I ready to insist that the city carrier, car- 
rying from 40 to 100 pounds of burden, with the diminished 
vitality necessarily arising from his age, shall continue in the 
service after he has reached 65 years of age, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President : 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. s 

Mr. THOMAS. I know of a great many farmers in my 
State who now have to cultivate their own farms and look 
after their own chores who haye passed the age of 70, and who 
are doing this work and getting along without retirement pen- 
sions. If there is any difference between the man who serves 
the Government and the man who has to earn his own living 
in this country, then my selection goes to the man who has to 
earn his own living. = 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the objection of the Senator 
from Colorado goes to any retirement bill at all, and not to the 
principles of the retirement bill as presented in the conference 
report, nor to the ages provided for in the bill. It seems to be 
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almost universally conceded—it was conceded by the opponents 
of the bill themselves when it was under discussion in the Sen- 
ate—that we should have a retirement bill, and that it was to 
the reproach of this great Government that it, among the great 
nations of the world, had never provided any system of retire- 
ment for its civil-service employees. I think it is the general 
consensus of opinion, in fact almost the universal opinion, that 
the Government should have a civyil-service retirement system. 
Mr. President, what further is there about the age provision? 
The employees of the Post Office Department, the rural and city 
carriers and the post-office clerks, are not obliged to retire at 
the age of 65 years. If they are competent and efficient and the 
head of the department shall so certify, they may remain in 
the service for a period of 10 years after the passage of this 
act. ** 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I may reply to that argument as the 
Senator replied to mine. If that privilege is given, does it not 
argue that the early retirement fixed by the conference report 
is unnecessary and unwise? If it is merely a matter of selec- 
tion or choice, then does it not indicate that the physical dis- 
ability which this bill proposes arbitrarily to fix at those ages 
may not exist? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; I think not, Mr. President. The 
principle of the bill is that if a man at 65 is exceptional and 
desires to serve, and he is certified to as competent, he may 
remain in the service. The bill is designed all along the line 
to give the exceptional man the privilege of serving. Taking 
the case of the railway postal clerks, 62 is fixed as the age of 
retirement, and I think justly and reasonably so. The work is 
arduous and is to a certain extent nerve-racking, and such em- 
ployees at the age of 62 years, as a rule, I think, because of 
disability in that strenuous service are ready to retire. On the 
other hand, the man who is exceptionally strong may remain 
in the service of the Government for a period of 10 years after 
this law goes into effect, if he is qualified. It is provided in the 
bill, however, that after 10 years from the time the bill goes 
into effect the extension shall be limited to two periods of two 
years each, so that after the lapse of 10 years the man who 
is a rural carrier or a city carrier or a post-office clerk may 
remain in the service until he is 69 years of age, if he is quali- 
fied for the service. 

So I say, Mr. President, that the exceptions to the 70-year- 
age limit for retirement are founded upon humane principles, 
to say nothing of efficiency in the service; and for that reason 
I am convinced that though the Senate passed the bill with 70 
years as the age of retirement for all classes of employees the 
conference report in making these distinctions is just and rea- 
sonable and ought to be adopted. 

There is a further thing to consider, Mr. President. This bill 
provides for a board of actuaries, one of whom shall be the 
present Government actuary, who will take into consideration 
the workings of the bill, how the service is affected thereby, 
what the cost to the Government will be, and whether it is 
founded on proper and just principles. There will be ample 
time, within the 10 years during which these men may serve 
this longer period of time, in which to test the principles upon 
which the bill is founded, and I sincerely hope there will be 
no question about the adoption of the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when this bill went to confer- 
ence, I took it for granted that the conferees of the Senate 
would try to stand for the action of the Senate; but the 
speech that has just been delivered by the chairman of the con- 
ference committee on the part of the Senate demonstrates to 
me beyond a question of a doubt that there was no chance for 
the Senate amendment. I think that if it had been left en- 
tirely with the Senate conferees the conference report would 
have embodied the ages as reported. They would have agreed 
to the ages as the House amendment provided and as the 
bill was originally introduced if the House conferees had 
strenuously insisted. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
I am confident is the only conferee that prevented such action. 
This conference report would have come back to the Senate 
with the years 60, 62, and 65, as originally introduced, had it 
not been for the Senator from Iowa. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate this morning 
to go over the ground again and give the reasons why the 
70-year age limit agreed to by the Senate ought to have stood 
and ought to be the law. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 


Mr. STERLING. I just want to correct the Senator from 
Utah in one respect. He says that had it not been for the Sena- 
tor from Iowa the conferees would have reached an agreement 
upon the ages provided in the bill originally. The Senator is 
hardly warranted in making that statement. The conferees 
would not with my yote have reached that agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I judged from the speech the Senator made—— 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; I made no remark whatever to 
justify that inference, I said in the course of my remarks 
that I had never had much objection to 70 years as the limit 
for employees generally, and I have insisted on a higher age 
than 65 for those in conference, 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the position of the Senator as it was 
stated when the bill was under consideration, and I judged 
from his remarks this morning that it had not changed an iota. 
I am glad, however, that the Senator made the statement he did. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am bound to say, I must say, that the 
Senate conferees were entirely loyal to the action of the Senate, 
no matter what their individual opinions may have been with 
regard to the propriety of the change made in the Senate upon 
the motion of the Senator from Utah. I feel that so much is 
due to my associates upon the conference committee. 

So far as I am individually concerned, everybody knows that 
I am opposed to this bill. I am opposed to the principle upon 
which the bill is based. I do not believe that the Government 
ought to contribute anything to a pension fund except that sum 
necessary to put it into execution and cover the period of a few 
years after the enactment of the bill. I want no one to misun- 
derstand my position in regard to that matter. 

When it comes to the question of the age of retirement, how- 
ever, I believe that there are some employees in the civil service 
of the United States who ought to be retired at an earlier age 
than 70 years; notably, the railway postal clerks. It would 
be, as I view it, very inconsiderate to pass a retirement bill 
which did not permit such employees to retire before they be- 
came 70 years of age. 

I am entirely in accord with the report of the conference com- 
mittee so far as railway postal clerks are concerned, and I 
think letter carriers in cities ought to be retired at an age below 
70 years. If I could have had my own way, however, I would 
have preferred that the other employees should have been gov- 
erned by the 70-year retirement age. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Iowa in his statement in relation to the age limit, if there were 
not a relief provision in the bill taking care of the cases of per- 
sons who are disabled, mentally or physically, where they have 
served the Government 15 years, I would insist upon having 
difference ages. My mail has been full of letters from em- 
ployees of the Government complaining nrost bitterly of the 
limit of ages to 62 and 65. We will have mechanics retiring, 


_under this conference report, at the age of 65 years. Let us see 


what one of the mechanics at the Government Printing Office 
Says, and it is true. You can not deny ‘what he says: 

The word“ mechanic,” as we understand it, includes the employees 
ef the Government Prin Office. We work under conditions much 
more favorable than outside mechanics, not being subject to outside 
weather conditions, and are well housed. 

Mr. President, that is true with all of the mechanics of the 
Government. That is true with all the post-office clerks of the 
Government. Why let a post-office clerk be retired at 65 years 
of age and a clerk in any other department of our Government 
at the age of 70? It can not be defended, Mr. President. 

As I have stated, there is some reason for a railway postal 
clerk being retired at an earlier age, because of the very char- 
acter of the service. It is hard on him physically to ride on 
railroads day in and day out, and night in and night out. No 
one doubts that. There is a provision in the bill, however, that 
will take care of that class of employees; and I fully agree with 
the Senator from Iowa that there is no reason whatever for 
having the mechanics and the post-office clerks retired at a 
different age than the other clerks in the Government service. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me just a moment, I may suggest a reason why I think post- 
office clerks should have a retirement age of 65 generally, rather 
than a higher age. The work is arduous. It requires the man 
to be on his feet all the time. Much of his work is night work. 
He must be of strong constitution and he must be alert of mind 
in order that he may distribute the mails and do the task as- 
signed him. It is altogether different from the work of the 
clerk in the ordinary executive department, and it is far that 
reason that the age is fixed at 65 for that class of em- 
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Further, Mr, President, I will warrant that the letter which 
the Senator from Utah has in his hand takes no account of the 
additional time which that mechanic may serve. He may serve 
for 10 years after he has reached the age of 65, if he is com- 
petent and desires to serye—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. : 


Mr. STERLING. And after 10 years from the time the bill 
goes into effect he may serve 4 years, until reaching the age of 
69. So that there is no cause of complaint on the part of any 
clerk who is nearing the age of 65 now, because he can continue 
in service. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no post-office clerk who can serve 
beyond 69 years of age. If he is granted two 2-year exten- 
sions, that is the limit. 

Mr. STERLING. That is after the first 10 years, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, they are not going to put in men 
who are 59 years old to begin with. That will never happen, 
and particularly after this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. President, I think it is proper for the Recorp to show 
just what this change is going to cost the Government of the 
United States, and at the same time I want to show what a 
saving there would have been to the Government of the United 
States if the age had remained at 70 years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator is aware, from his ex- 
perience in such matters, that the question of cost is of no 
consequence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true. I begin to think that the 
Senator from Colorado is absolutely right, and the only way 
to be popular in the United States is to grant every dollar that 
it is possible to get out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. As soon as possible. = 

Mr. SMOOT. If you do that, you are a very popular man, 
very popular indeed; but if you undertake to save a dollar of 
the people’s money, if you undertake to reduce taxes in any 
way, you are a very unpopular man, and you are threatened 
with defeat whenever you come up for election. Such threats 
will have no effect upon me. I do not care whether I am de- 
feated or whether I am elected, but as long as I am in public 
life I ain going to try to save what I can of the people’s money; 
and I do not mean to be niggardly in appropriations when I 
say that. I want to have appropriations made which will cover 
every requirement of the Government. I want the Government 
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of the United States to be a better employer than any other 
Government on earth, and all the men laboring for the Govern- 
ment I want to work under the yery best conditions that can 
be found in all the world, and all I ask of them is that for 
those favorable conditions they give a day’s service to their 
Government. I am ready to have the Government take care 
of them in their old age, or in case unavoidable sickness comes 
to them; I want to see the Government do at least what the 
private employers of labor in this country will do. But in doing 
that, Mr. President, we need not go crazy; we need not lose 
our heads. We ought to be just to both the Government and 
the employees. 

Mr. President, it will take me just a few moments now to 
put these figures in the Recorp, and then I shall say no more, 
because the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBeEr] tells 
me that he desires to proceed with the speech which he gave 
notice the other day he would deliver to-day. I shall take 
first railway postal clerks, and I am going to give the cost 
and the differences for only the first year. 

Under the provisions of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill the Gov- 
ernment would pay $536,324. Under the provisions of the Ster- 
ling bill as it passed the Senate it would pay $130,926, or a 
saving of $405,398. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what class of employees that covers? : 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just the railway postal clerks. The 
cost of pensions the first year under the provisions of the con- 
ference report will be $404,192, or a saving of $132,132. The 
difference in saving between the bill as it passed the Senate 
and the conference report is $273,266 . 

Take the rural and city letter carriers, post-office clerks, and 
mechanics: Under the provisions of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill 
the cost of the first year is $1,656,639. Under the provisions of 
the Sterling bill as it passed the Senate it is $509,492, a saving 
of $1,147,147. The cost of pensions the first year under the pro- 
visions of the conference report would be $1,082,495, a saving 
of $574,144. 

For general employees the cost under the provisions of the 
Sterling-Lehlbach bill would be $2,391,908. Under the provi- 
sions of the Sterling bill as it passed the Senate it would be 
$1,410,971, or a saving of $980,937. 

Mr. President, I am not going to present any more of the 
figures, but I ask that this table complete may go into the REC- 
onb as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


cent of savi 
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[In this table it is assumed that employees will retire as soon as they become eligible.) 
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Rural and city letter carriers, post-oflice clerks, and me- 
hanics 


2 1, 656, 639 
(e) 2,301, 908 


Retirement age: (a) 60, (b) 62, (e) 65, (d) 70, (e) 70, (f) 70, (g) 62, (h) 65, (i) 70. 


Mr. LODGE. 
here when the morning business closed. I gave notice that I 
should then move to take up the peace resolution. I do not 
want to interrupt the completion of the conference report, but 
if there is to be any more debate I shall have to move now to 
take up the peace resolution 

Mr. STERLING. I sincerely hope that we may have a vote 
on this conference report now. I do not know of anyone else 
who desires to speak upon it. 


Mr. KING. I think there will be further debate. 
Mr. LODGE. Then I move to take up House joint resolu- 
tion 327. 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
joint resolution 327, the peace resolution, 


LIX——431 


Cost of pensions first year. 


Under provi- 
sions of the 


(d) $130,926 


5 509, 492 
1,410, 971 


Mr. President, owing to an accident, I was not 


(9) $404, 192 


(h) 1, 082, 495 
(0 1,410,971 


2, 807, 658 


55. 26 | 1, 687, 213 


Mr. THOMAS. May I inquire, before the vote is taken, 
whether that will displace the present order of business? 

Mr. LODGE. It will. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does displace it. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating the state of war de- 
clared to exist April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and the United States, permitting on conditions the 
resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with an amendment to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and to insert: 

That the joint resolution of Congress passed April 6, 1917, declaring 


a state of war to exist between the Imperial German Government and 
the Government and people of the United States, and making provisions 
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to prosecute the same, 
state of war is hereby 
property of the Im 
cessors, and of all 


be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and said 
Provided 


declared at an end: however, That all 
al German Government, or its successor or suc- 
rman nationals which was, on April 6, 1917, in or 
has since that date come into the possession or under control of the 
Government of the United States or of any of its officers, agents, or 
employees, from any source or by any agency whatsoever, shall be re- 
tained by the United States and no d tion thereof made, except as 
shall specifically be hereafter provided by Con until such time as 
the German Government has, by treaty with the United States, ratifi- 
cation whereof is to be made by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of all claims 

inst the German Government of all persons, wheresoever domiciled, 
who owe permanent allegiance to the United States, whether such per- 
sons have suffered, through the acts of the German Government or its 
agents since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their persons or 
property, directiy or indirectly, through the ownership of shares of 
stock in German, American, or other corporations, or otherwise, and 
until the German Government has given further un akings and made 
provisions by treaty, to be ratified by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for granting 5 owing permanent all nce to 
the United States, most favo nation treatment, whether the same 
be national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, business, 
profession, trade, navi tion, commerce, and industrial property rights, 
and confirming to the United States all fines, forfeitures, penalties, a 
seizures imposed or made by the United States during the war, whether 
in respect to the property of the German Government or German na- 
tionals, and waiving any pecuniary claim based on events which oc- 
curred at any time before the coming into force of such treaty, any 
existing treaty between the United States and Germany to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. To these ends, and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing fully Arn relations and commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Germany, the President is hereby requested imme- 
diately to open negotiations with the Government of goar A 

SEC. 2. at in the interpretation of any provision relating to the 
date of the termination of the present war or of the present or existing 
emergency in any acts of Congress, joint resolutions, or proclamations 
of the President containing provisions contingent upon the date of the 
termination of the war or of the present or existing emergency, the 
date when this resolution becomes effective shall be construed and 
treated as the date of the termination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act of Con- 

ess or joint resolution providing any other mode of determining the 

ate of the termination of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency. 

Sec. 3. That until by treaty or act or joint resolution of Congress it 
shall be determined otherwise, the United States, although it has not 
ratified the treaty of Versailles, does not waive any of the hts, 
privileges, indemnities, reparations. or advantages to which it and its 
nationals have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof or which 
under the treaty of Versailles have been stipulated for its benefit as 
one oe the principal allied and associated powers and to which it is 
ent 5 

Sec, 4. That the joint resolution of Congress approved December 7 
1917, declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial an 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the Government and the 
people of the United States and making 8 oe to prosecute the 
same, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and said state of war is 
hereby declared at an end, and the President is hereby requested imme- 
diately to open negotiations with the successor or successors of said 
Government for the purpose of establishing fully friendly relations and 
commercial intercourse between the United States and the Governments 
and peoples of Austria and Hungary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I should 
like to ask the senior Senator from Massachusetts, the leader 
on the other side, as to what debate he expects there will be on 
this resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. It is my intention to keep the joint resolution 
before the Senate until it is disposed of. I think we ought to 
dispose of it one way or the other. I have not supposed from 
what I have heard that there will be very much debate. I know 
of only two or three speeches to be made on this side, and I 
gathered from what the Senator from Alabama told me that 
on the other side there would not be very many. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, most of the Senators on this 
side of the Chamber expect to resist the passage of the joint 
resolution on the final vote. 

Mr, LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I know of no disposition on this side to 
prevent its early consideration, but there are gentlemen here 
who desire to adjust their own time to meet the yote and to be 
prepared to make speeches. 
he would be willing to make it the order of business until 
disposed of and take a recess instead of having a morning hour, 

Mr. LODGE. That is my intention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then it will be continuously before the 
Senate until disposed of. 

Mr. LODGE. It is my intention to keep it continuously before 
the Senate, and, if necessary, to sit rather longer hours. I hope 
that we shall be able to finish it in a few days. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I stated to the Senator 
from Massachusetts yesterday, I am obliged to be away to- 
morrow and possibly Thursday. I think I can arrange to be 
back here on Thursday. I am compelled to be absent, and I 
prefer that there shall not be a final disposition of the joint 
resolution until Friday or after that day. 

Mr. LODGE. I can not make any promises. The Senator 
understands that it is a matter out of my control; but I should 


I was going to ask the Senator if. 


not think that we would reach a vote before Thursday, from 
what I know of the intentions of Senators to speak. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish but a few minutes’ 
time to record the reasons which guide me in casting my vote 
against both the original House resolution and the Knox substi- 
tute and incidentally to present reasons for a substitute which, if 
enacted, would immediately reinstate commercial relatipns be- 
tween this country and all other countries with which we were 
lately at war, leaving the settlement of all war problems—all the 
important as well as the delicate questions involved in the causes 
of the war or growing out of it—to be dealt with by a treaty 
of peace, either independently on our part and the enemy na- 
tions or in conjunction with our allies. 

Mr. President, section 1 of the House resolution reads: 

That a state of war declared to exist between the Imperial German 
Government and the United 8 b, 
approved April 6, 1917, is . F cel. 3 

The Knox substitute, reciting our resolution declaring war, 
provides that the said resolution “be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed, to take effect upon the ratification of a treaty of peace 
between Germany and three of the principal allied and associ- 
ated powers.” ; 

Under the House resolution the repeal takes effect as of the 
date of the approval of the resolution. Under the Knox sub- 
stitute, inasmuch as three of the principal allied and associated 
powers have already ratified the treaty, the peace status with 
this country will have retroactively been in existence since 
the date of the ratification by the third power, 

This peace status, Mr. President, created by this resolution 
is not dependent on any act or consent of Germany. I want 
Senators to keep this in mind. When we pass this resolution we 
become subject to all the rules of international comity which 
govern a nation in times of peace. Germany is not so limited. 
She can base every demand she may have stored against ug 
on our peace status declaration. 

While I am opposed to the enactment of this resolution prior 
to the adoption of the treaty of peace between this country 
and our late enemies, I am unable to agree with the reason- 
ing of those Senators who hold to the theory that Congress, 
which has the sole power to create a state of war, has no 
right or authority to discontinue that state. In enumerating 
the powers of Congress the Constitution reads: 

Congress shall have the power to declare war. 
and support armies, 

While the President approved and signed this war declara- 
tion, my opinion is that it would have been just as effective 
without his approval. As I construe this provision of the Con- 
stitution, a declaration of war by Congress, even if disapproved 
by the President, would still be effective in creating a war 
status. Of course, under the Constitution he is Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, and he might so command or 
so fail in his duty that the will of Congress might be defeated. 
The only remedy in such case would lie in impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

So, too, while one Congress may declare a state of war, 
either the same or a subsequent Congress may, by refusal to 
make appropriations for its prosecution, nullify the purposes 
and effect of such declaration. I therefore can not doubt that 
the authority which has the sole power to create a war status, 
which has the unquestioned power to nullify its own acts by, 
refusal to appropriate for its prosecution, has also the power 
to repeal and remoye by direct action the status which it thus 
created. 

But this is met by the contention that a state of war having 
been brought into existence can only be terminated by an 
agreement between the warring nations, and that an agreement 
between nations can only be consummated by treaty. 

I agree that this is the only proper and expedient way of 
terminating war, certainly so when the enemy nation still 
retains its complete sovereignty and independence. But it is 
apparent to anyone that it is not the only means of bringing 
war to an end. The vanquished nation may be annexed and its 
contractual capacity thereby destroyed. Both parties may be- 
come exhausted and tired of the conflict, may withdraw their 
forces from the field of contest without any decisive action, and 
resume diplomatic and commercial relations without ever 
entering into any agreement for the settlement of either the 
causes of the war or the injuries which resulted from it. 

On the technical question of whether, under our Constitu- 
tion, we can by a law tantamount to a treaty enter into con- 
tractual relations with another Government, I shall not spend 
much time. I can not doubt that Congress, having the right 


to raise 


to declare a war, having the right to refuse to vote for its 
continuance, can also end it by a straight declaration that a 
state of war which it declared to exist has ceased to exist. 
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Such a declaration is not a treaty. It is not a contract. In 
neither form does it require the consent of the other party. It 
is not even legislation and needs no act of approval of the Presi- 
dent. It needs no consent on the part of the enemy Government, 
However, the House resolution and the Knox substitute, while 
not treaties, nevertheless require the signature of the President. 
They both enact legislation. In neither the House resolution nor 
the Knox substitute do we stop at the mere declaration of a 
status of peace. By section 3 of the House resolution Germany 
is commanded within 45 days to assure to the United States 
every right which would inure to this Government had we 
adopted the peace treaty. And if the German Government fails 
to do so it is made the duty of the President to inhibit all inter- 
course between this Government and its nationals and the Gov- 
ernment or nationals of Germany, and provision is made for 
punishment of anyone who fails to comply with this inhibition. 
That is legislation pure and simple, and requires the concur- 
rence of the Executive. 

The same power and penalty are provided in the first para- 
graph of the Knox substitute. In both it is put up to the Ger- 
man Government to take positive action or suffer a positive 
penalty. If the German Government takes action, acquiescing 
in our demands, we have effectuated an international agreement 
without bringing into operation the methods adopted by this 
country and by all countries for the settlement of international 
questions and agreements by treaties. If we can do this, we 
can, of course, dispense with the treaty-making power entirely 
by enacting a law looking to an international agreement, which 
is to become effective upon the consent of the nation or nations 
to which the law is addressed. I am inclined to think that 
there is nothing in the Constitution which prevents this. I am 
positive, however, that from its very nature it is an inexpedient 
and improper method of entering into international agreements 
and that it is just as improper, and even more so, as a method 
of settling war questions. 

Nor can it be urged, Mr. President, upon the ground of neces- 
sity. The only real necessity for this action is that it will per- 
mit the resumption of commercial relations between this country 
and Germany. But that can be accomplished by a mere repeal 
of the law prohibiting commercial relations and authorizing 
their resumption, a mere declaration that, inasmuch as there 
are actually no hostilities between the countries, as their armies 
have been withdrawn from the field of contest, all commercial 
relations between the two countries and their people may be 
resumed upon the basis of our prewar status and that all laws 
in conflict are repealed. Naturally I should prefer that before 
we resume even those relations every matter of difference should 
be settled by a treaty, but as that seems to be beyond our most 
ardent hopes, due to a spirit of political and partisan obduracy, 
und as the interests of both countries demand the immediate 
resumption of commercial relations, I would favor at this time a 
law repealing any statute which now exists which interferes 
with the free exchange of commercial commodities. 

Why this roundabout method of repealing war laws? If 
we wish to repeal any act which we now believe should be 
abrogated why not do so directly? Or if we wish to repeal them 
all at one time, why not enumerate them and declare that they 
are hereby repealed? I know of no serious injury that would 
result from repealing all of them. On the other hand I do 
know that most serious complications might and probably would 
ensue by declaring a status of peace before we have settled the 
thousands of questions, the rights and liabilities that have 
grown out of this war. 

I have introduced a substitute resolution which would meet 
the only disadvantage that results from the prolongation of 
this hiatus between war and peace. This resolution reads: 

Resolved, ctc., That commercial relations between the United States 
and Germany be, and the same are hereby, resumed to the same extent 
and under the same limitations as though no war had existed between 
the said Governments, and all laws prohibiting trade and commerce 
between the nationals of said Governments enacted since the 6th day 
of April, 1917, are hereby repealed in so far as they are in conflict 
with this resolution, 

This resolution throws wide open the gateway of commercial 
relations between this country and Germany and leaves the 
settlement of the many delicate questions of difference between 
the two great countries growing out of the war or out of 
previously existing treaties to be settled by a new treaty of 
peace which will safeguard our every interest. That is all the 
American people can hope to accomplish to-day. That would 
relieve the uncertainty of which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
complains. 

I, however, realize how useless it would be to press this 
compromise resolution where the lines of division between the 
two factions in this body have been cemented by partisanship 
and set and hardened by time. The majority on this side of 


the Chamber purpose to force the acceptance of the reservations 
e by the Senate without the change of a single word or 
etter. 

The majority on the other side, in obedience to the will of the 
President, have resolyed to make the League of Nations a 
political issue, 

Mr. President, I think this administration has made many 
mistakes, but all will become insignificant compared with the 
colossal blunder of making the President's individual and auto- 
eratic stand on the League of Nation’s a political issue. And, 
partisan as I am, I confess even now a deep sense of sympathy 
for the humiliation that awaits a great party, which, with all 
7 5 has subserved a great purpose in our national 

story. : 

While the people of this country by a vast majority do desire 
that we should, in conjunction with the other great nations 
of the world, take some decisive forward step to prevent a 
recurrence of another such useless and unprovoked calamity 
as this World War, and while many feel that we have been 
somewhat selfish, somewhat unfair to our associates in our 
reservations, no one believes that these reservations are 
inimical to American interests. On the other hand, many— 
very many—believe them to be necessary for our protection, 
And still another element of our population by no means small 
in number—and it matters little whether governed by preju- 
dice against any one of our would-be associates or misled by 
error—is bitterly opposed to any League of Nations. 

So, Mr. President, if this were the only issue, the President 
would stand almost alone in his determination to subvert the 
will of the Nation to his individual conviction on this impor- 
tant national question, and his party support would be confined 
to those few States where reverence for Democratic doctrines 
declared by the head of that party becomes a religious tenet. 

But, Mr, President, you can not make the League of Nations 
the real issué in this campaign. 

If the real and only issue were a league or no league, I would 
be greatly concerned for the success of my own party. But you 
can not talk world politics to a man while his house is on fire; 
he will be concerned only with the fire department. 

The thought of the people of this country is engrossed with 
the perplexities that surround us now. We are this moment 
threatened by a thousand imminent dangers demanding our 
immediate attention and solution. We know that another such 
World War can only come to a generation as yet unborn. We 
reason naturally that there is abundant time to prepare against 
this remote danger. But to-day we are in the midst of a situa- 
tion that can not be described by the simple word “ unrest.” 
We stand almost helpless while debts, national, State, munici- 
pal, and industrial, are piling mountain high. We behold the 
hours of idleness of our people ever increasing, production dan- 
gerously decreasing, currency becoming more and more inflated, 
the yoke of taxation ever growing greater and more galling, 
the prices of all necessities of life ever advancing. We are liv- 
ing in the midst of strikes and threats of strikes. We are living 
in imminent danger of having our industries paralyzed and the 
distribution of commodities on which our very lives depend 
stopped at any moment by lawless hands, 

The very atmosphere is poisoned with socialism’s infectious 
breath, while anarchy, fevered by hate and envy, awaits only 
the opportunity to work a reign of hell such as to-day is con- 
suming agonized Russia. 

Study as you may, search as you will for excuses, the Ameri- 
can people, the thinking people, know where to lay the blame 
for this dire condition. The war is not the cause of this 
threatening situation. The American people, like the people of 
the greater part of Europe, to-day are the yictims of the new 
system of purchasing political support by enacting purely class 
legislation. The American people are the victims of a policy of 
surrendering the interests of the unorganized and ineffective 
many to subserve the demands of the organized and effective 
few. The American people are the victims of a policy of 
utilizing the Federal Treasury to meet the demands of organ- 
ized classes, no matter how exorbitant or inequitable such de- 
mands. 

The whole policy of the présent administration has been one 
of surrender to these demands. That course has been followed 
from the day the Executive forced the Adamson bill down the 
throats of a reluctant Congress to the present time. That course, 
followed during the war, entailed upon us a cost at least five 
times what the war should have cost us. A few months of the 
application of that policy to the operation of railways under 
Government control bankrupted every railroad in the United 
States. That policy manifested itself in the vast number of 
socialists and theorists with whom nearly every official place has 
been filled during the past four unhappy years. That policy is 
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manifest to-day in nearly every appointment that comes to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

The American people, I repeat, are not blind as to the source 
of our troubles, They are looking forward for relief. They 
want to get back, as nearly as possible, to normal conditions, 
and their attempt will be evidenced by an overwhelming vote in 
the next election for a change of policies, and this will be the 
result, treaty or no treaty, peace resolution or no peace reso- 
lution, League of Nations or no League of Nations. 

The regrettable thing is that a great measure designed for 
the good of the people of the whole world, and emanating, as I 
am sure it does, from the very best of impulses, must suffer a 
seeming rebuff because forced into association with most dan- 
gerous isms which must and will receive the condemnation of 
the American people in the coming campaign. 

But it is further contended that our present status is, in fact, 
a peace status, and the enactment of this resolution will but 
confirm and make certain to the country and the world that 
our status is one of peace. I think the advocates of this resolu- 
tion have grave doubt of their own position, because they fix 
the date of termination of the war in the original resolution it- 
self. How can you terminate on a fixed date that which does not 
exist? 

While it may be said that active war does not exist, which, 
of course, must be admitted, still I think that it must be ad- 
mitted that a war status does still exist between this country 
and Germany. Let us not forget that the agreement entered 
into on the 11th day of November, 1918, was an armistice only; 
that it was limited in time in the first instance and has from 
time to time been extended. 

Let us not forget also that the very terms of this armistice 
contemplated and provided for a settlement of all the war issues 
with each and every one of the allied powers before peaceful 
relations should be reestablished. That instrument speaks for 
itself. And while we all understood it to be the prelude to a 
coming peace, none of us understood it to be the actual end of 
the war status. Germany might breach the terms of the armi- 
stice agreement. She might refuse to accept the terms of peace 
which would be imposed by the Allies and thereby necessitate 
the immediate resumption of hostilities. 

The first armistice agreement was to continue for 36 days, 
with option to extend. On December 13 this option was exer- 
cised and it was continued until January 17, 1919. On January 
15, 1919, it was further extended until February 17, 1919. On 
February 16, 1919, it was further extended, but not definitely. 
This extension reads: 

This armistice is further prolonged for a short period, the date of 
expiration not being given, the allied powers and those associated with 
them reserving to t Ives the right to terminate the period on three 
days’ notice, 

How can there be a continued armistice without a war status, 
and what would be the result of terminating an armistice if 
there was no war status? How can it be terminated on three 
days’ notice if it has been merged into a peace status? 

It is evident, then, that by the terms of the armistice agree- 
ment and the further agreements—and remember the United 
States was a party to these further agreements—the status of 
war was not discontinued on November 11,1918. It has not been 
discontinued since, except by those powers which have entered 
into final treaties of peace with Germany, and the right reserved 
to declare the termination of the armistice has never been sur- 
rendered by any act of this country. 

Whatever rights are now exercised by our associates in Ger- 
many are exercised by virtue of the treaty of peace stipulations 
and not by virtue of the armistice. Whatever authority we are 
exercising there must be by virtue of the armistice stipulations, 
which continue only by virtue of a war status. 

Now, Mr. President, if the armistice agreement did not ipso 
facto conclude the war, then any expression made by the Presi- 
dent in the exuberance of his joy that, through his infiuence 
and pressure, the German armies were saved from utter annihila- 
tion or unconditional surrender, and this country and its asso- 
ciates thereby deprived of the sacred right which by rivers 
of blood and oceans of treasure they had earned—the right to 
behold the abject and unconditional surrender of militarism— 
any expression made by him that the war was at an end could 
not and did not change a word or syllable of that armistice 
à 5 or the war status expressly continued in existence 

y it. 

And, Mr. President, I can hardly understand the position 
of those who agree with me that Congress alone can declare 
war and also declare peace and yet predicate their conclusion 
that we are at peace on the bald declaration of the President to 
Congress that war is at an end; that the purposes for which we 
battied have been accomplished. The two positions are at abso- 
lute variance and are irreconcilable. 
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Mr. President, no one of us, as we listened to this message, 
understood the President’s declaration that the war had come 
to an end as in any sense a peace proclamation. 

In the face of the armistice and its terms he could not have 
so intended, and we could not have so understood. 

I have no doubt but that we could say to Germany to-day, 
“Keep your armies out of the Ruhr district and comply with 
all the terms of the armistice, and if you fail to do so forth- 
with, we will continue the advance of our armies, which we 
stayed only on your solemn promise to keep the terms of that 
armistice.” 

Do Senators claim that we could not do this without a new 
declaration of war? If we proceeded, would it be a second 
war with Germany, or would it be the same old war? 

If the President, as Commander in Chief, should represent 
to Congress that the German Government had broken the terms 
of the armistice and refused to carry them out, and should ask 
Congress to vote the necessary sums to enable him to continue 
the advance and force the enemy to keep his word, would this 
be 1 new war, or would it be the continuation of the same old 
war 

The Senator from Pennsylvania in his speech declares over 
and over again that we are actually and constructively at peace 
with Germany. Using his own languaga he says: 


First. The war is at an end by virtue of the armistice of November 
11, 1918, and of the amendments and renewals thereof, such armistice 
being in fact a capitulation ending hostilities by the virtual surrender 


oF Second. Thi is at 

cond. e A 

waich concluded the s ar, ia taet 7 the 5 8 ceasing of hostilities, 
e war at an en th t 

we specifically declared war has ane A 3 e ede 

avowed we had no quarrel with the people behind it. Since our 

declared enemy is nonexistent we have no one with whom to fight, 

hence no war. 

Mr. President, if the Senator's conclusion as to the nonex- 
istence of our enemy is correct, is he not somewhat reckless in 
seeking by his resolution to secure a new treaty, a new agree- 
ment with a nonexistent enemy? Again, he says: 

Fourth. The war is at an end, beca 3 K 
ates in the hostilities, — with t . 3 
fighting, now living under a new form of government, a treaty of peace 
which provided in terms that the war should terminate and diplomatic 
relations be resumed when the treaty came into force; and because the 
treaty, pursuant to its provisions, come into force in January last 
when it was ratified by Germany on the one hand and three of the 
treaty: and. thane Provisions of i the woke world: tuciedine tee fates 

Ww 
States, is at peace in fact and in law. SROs PERRI NE Che Rae 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Henperson in the chair). 
ee one Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 

0 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. According to the same logic, if we are at 
peace because the treaty has been ratified by Germany and 
three other powers, then it has absolutetly destroyed the power 
of the United States Senate to join in the ratification of the 
treaty of peace. In other words, they have destroyed the con- 
stitutional authority of the Senate in treaty making. 

e MOCUMBER, I was about to proceed along that line of 

0 

Mr. POMERENE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Without agreeing with any of these conclu- 
sions, and I am frank to say that I can not agree with them, I 
have a right to ask: If we are at peace with Germany, by reason 
both of the nonexistence of the enemy and by the solemn provi- 
sions of a treaty which ended the war, both as to the nations sign- 
ing the treaty and as to the United States, then why on earth is 
this solemn farce being enacted in the Senate of the United States? 
And why is the Senator from Pennsylvania such an earnest 
advocate of such a useless resolution? If we are at peace both 
in fact and by legal contract, then why all the fear as expressed 
by the Senator when he declares: 

The safety and welfare of the Nation imperatively demand that we 
know we have peace. The whole world seethes with revolution. Our 
own Nation is in a ferment of turmoil, Force and strife are rampant 
and threaten the destruction not only of our property but of our free 
institutions and even of our lives. 

We all admit the seriousness of the situation. But to me it 
is simply wonderful if all this can be cured by a simple resolu- 
tion of Congress informing the people of a fact which has been 
in existence for 18 months, that we are not engaged in actual 
war. The theory of hypnotism, and eyen that of Christian 


Science itself, pales into insignificance compared with this al- 
leged panacea for all the evils that threaten our civilization, 

I think, Mr. President, I am justified in doubting both the 
accuracy of the diagnosis and the efficacy of this resolution as a 
cure for it. Our distemper is not due to a lack of knowledge 
as to whether or not we are in a state of war with Germany, 
And this resolution is not an antidote. 
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No one will question for a single moment that peace exists 
between Russia and Germany. Their peace treaty was signed 
in 1917. But as I gather the situation from horror-stricken 
Russia, in the throes of anarchy, crime, and bestiality, the 
mere knowledge of this peace has not in the slightest degree 
abated her malady. Great Britain, France, and Italy are in 
Jaw, as well as in fact, at peace with Germany. Has the knowl- 
edge of this peace purged those countries of their seething 
unrest? 

And, Mr. President, with all due’ respect, I do not believe that 
any uncertainty as to the exact status of our relation with Ger- 
many has the slightest effect on the unrest of the American 
people. The people of this country know that Germany can not 
resume hostilities. They know that there is nothing left to-day 
except to settle the war score with Germany diplomatically or 
through legislative enactment. And whatever we do, and whether 
we do anything or not, Germany can not continue actual war 
against the United States. I would think that I reflected upon 
the intelligence of the American people if I believed- that their 
unrest had anything to do with a fear or anticipation of a pos- 
sible resumption of hostilities. It is true that the lack of a 
negotiated peace or agreement with Germany necessarily must 
and does hamper our trade with that country. We are entitled 
to resume commercial relations at the earliest practicable 
moment. But that can be done by a simple joint resolution 
repealing the trading-with-the-enemy act and thereby rein- 
stating our commercial relations. We do not need to wait until 
we secure a final treaty with Germany before resuming those 
relations. There must be other and ulterior motives and rea- 
sons for the enactment of this resolution at this time. 

So far as the Senator from Pennsylvania is concerned, we 
recognize the fact that from the very beginning he has\advo- 
cated the separation of the treaty of peace proper from the 
League of Nations provisions. This resolution if enacted into 
law would, of course, effectuate that purpose, and, from his 
viewpoint, is most appropriate. There are others who see a 
` political advantage in passing a resolution which they all know 
will be vetoed by the President. They say it will put him in a 
hole. Without passing judgment on the propriety of using a 
great world cause for such a purpose, one may be justified in 
asking the question, from their standpoint, at least, Why waste 
all this time and energy in attempting to deepen an already 
bottomless hole? 

If Germany is absolutely down and out, if she can not 
resume hostilities, then what is it that incites the fear of Sena- 
tors and necessitates the immediate passage of this joint reso- 
lution? What is the danger that so darkens our skies? You say 
it is uncertainty; but uncertainty as to what? There can be 
no uncertainty as to the fact that Germany can not resume 
hostilities. There are no war storms brewing from the German 
way. I fail to see any necessity to declare a peace status until 
we have declared a war settlement. 

The Senator says that the treaty when signed by the three 
associated powers and by Germany came into force as to all 
powers engaged in the war. To arrive at this meaning he 
separates one section entirely from another. Taking the last 
paragraph of the preamble, which reads: 

From the coming into force of the present treaty the state of war 
will terminate. From that moment, and subject to provisions of this 
treaty, official relations with Germany and any of the States 
will be resumed by the allied and associated powers. 

The Senator therefore assumes that if the treaty comes into 
force between any number of the belligerents and Germany it 
creates a peace status between Germany and those who may 
refuse to subscribe to the treaty. I can not give the treaty 
that construction. To so hold would be tantamount, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, to declaring that the United 
States, because she had associated herself with these other 
powers, had lost her sovereign power as a Nation and that these 
powers could declare a state of peace between Germany and 
the United States even though the United States should declare 
she would continue the war. But we must consider the whole 
treaty together, and we can not omit from it the provision— 

From the date of the first procès verbal the treaty will come into force 
between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. For the 
determination of all ods of time provided for in the present treat: 
this date will be the date of the coming into force of the treaty. In 
other re the treaty will enter into force for each power at the date 
of the deposit of its ratification. j 

I can not imagine anything more clear and definite, and I 
certainly fail to grasp the argument of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The treaty can not come into force as between us and Ger- 
many until we declare ourselves that it shall come into force. 
We are not a party to the Versailles treaty. We are not bound 
by it in any respect whatever. And yet, according to the argu- 


ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Germany, by agreeing upon the terms of the 
war settlement, created a status of peace for us without our 
consent and without our being made a party to the agreement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does it not occur to the Senator that the vote 
against ratification cast by the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
wholly inconsistent with that attitude? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is inconsistent with all of eur attitudes. 
It is inconsistent with the theory of entering into any kind of 
an agreement with Germany or with our allies. If his state- 
ment is correct, if his conclusion is right, we are actually and 
unquestionably at peace with Germany; and all we ean do is 
to settle our troubles upon a peace basis, without those rights 
which come from a war status. 

I can not but conclude that the war status is still in existence, 
and that the laws which terminate only with the termination of 
the war are still effective, though most, if not all, wholly un- 
necessary. 

That does not mean that the President may with impunity 
exercise every power granted by those laws, powers which 
by their very nature were intended to apply only in case of an 
actual state of hostilities. For illustration: The President, 
as commander in chief of the armies and navies of the United 
States is vested with the power to surrender such armies and 
navies. But does any one contend that he could not be im- 
peached for abuse of his power in thus doing? Would he be 
less subject to impeachment for maladministration if he should 
proceed to-day to raise another 4,000,000 men? Why, the very 
attempt would demand either his impeachment or his in- 
carceration in a madhouse. 

Now, this becomes important only in one aspect of the case, 
namely, in its effect on the laws which we have passed and 
whose provisions limit their effect to the duration of the war. 
There are a great many of these laws whose force and effect 
terminate with the termination of the war. But there is 
nothing in the world to prevent our terminating them even 
though the mere status of war continues. On the other hand, 
there are serious reasons why the status of war should not at 
this time be discontinued; and that is the important part of the 
subject that I now appeal to Senators to consider, 

While the state of war continues we may impose any condi- 
tions and any settlement the situation demands. The moment 
we concede that a state of war no longer exists, that moment 
we have irrevocably surrendered such right. As the world 
is now constituted there is but one external power that ¢an 
govern or control the action of an independent nation, and 
its authority but temporary, and that power is the sword. 
And, Mr. President, ‘that authority is abrogated the moment 
that sword is sheathed. 

The questions growing out of this war are too numerous, 
too important, and too far-reaching, to be swept aside by a mere 
formal declaration of peace. We need but one illustration to 
demonstrate the vast field of complicated questions that wili 
arise between this country and Germany the moment we de- 
clare that a state of peace exists between the two nations, and 
that our power, war coercion, has ended. We entered into a 
treaty with Prussia in 1785—and the German Empire is but 
Prussia enlarged by accretions—which provided: 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties (the United 
States and Prussia), the merchants of either country then residing in 
the other shall be allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts 
and settle their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their 
effects without molestation or hindrance. 


This same language was repeated in the treaty made between 
the United States and Prussia in 1799. Those treaties have 
never been revoked. It is no answer to say that these treaties 
were abrogated by war, because by their very terms they were 
to govern in the event of war. Nor is it any answer to say that 
through our violation of their terms they became abrogated, 
The violation of a contract by one of the parties thereto does 
not destroy its binding force. The party against whom it is 
violated may still elect to stand upon its provisions. Germany, 
throughout the war, has contended that they are still in 
effect and it seems to me that the contention of Germany is 
well founded. To be sure if Germany agrees to the demands 
set out in these resolutions she may waive her rights under 
these treaties, but her refusal to do so would not affect the first 
declaration of both these resolutions, that war does not exist 
between the countries, 

Those two clauses stand absolutely independent of the other 
clauses and are not in any way modified by them. Germany 
may say it is more important to her people to decline to release 
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us from those old treaty obligations. If she knows the American 
people, and knows the situation as well as we do here, I am 
inclined to think that she will not be very greatly coerced by the 
mere power granted to the President for the severance of com- 
mercial relations. The American people will never stand for 
the severance of commercial relations with Germany, while 
every other country is free to trade with her, and Germany 
understands that as well as we do. 

We seized nearly a billion dollars’ worth of alien enemy 
property in the United States during this war, belonging in 
most part to German nationals. These nationals claim that 
it is worth several billions of dollars. The moment a state of 
peace is declared to exist, these nationals will claim that the 
old treaties protect them in their rights of property, and they 
will demand the property or damages for its retention. What 
defense can we make to that demand? None that will not be 
stamped with national discredit, the breaching ef our own 
treaty. 

So, too, a question arises as to the title to the German ships 
which we siezed during the war. There has been no prize- 
court judgment whereby they have become confiscated. 

Mr. President, the time to settle every one of these questions 
is before we declare that a status of peace exists between us and 
the German Empire. To-day we can say to Germany, “ You 
can not have peace until you have released us from all claims 
under these treaties.” With a war status extinguished that 
right is destroyed, and Germany can stand upon her contractual 
relations. 

There is another reason, Mr. President, more weighty with 
me than these I have mentioned, why we shoukl not adopt 
this singular method of effecting a peace treaty with Germany. 

The question whether it is a fair and honorable method is 
one that addresses itself to the particular viewpoint of each indi- 
vidual Senator. From my view of the case it is neither honor- 
able nor fair. 

A number of Senators have taken the position throughout 
this discussion of the treaty that we entered this war for the 
accommodation of France, Great Britain, and Italy, and, hav- 
ing fulfilled this purpose, our duty is to at once withdraw and 
free ourselves from any and all responsibility in the settlement 
of the many complicated questions which a shattered and dis- 
membered Europe has thrust upon the world. 

If their premises are true, their conclusions are most proper. 
And, Mr. President, if their premises are true, then we never 
ought to have been in this war. But they are not true. 

Dodge the question as much as you like, the highest ideals 
and the grandest achievements of civilization were at stake 
in this war. The issue was a military autocracy the world over 
with consequent enslavement of every weaker nation, or world 
democracy with human liberty. 

Is there a Senator on this floor who will deny that this was 

the issue? Is there a Senator who will deny that a German 
victory would haye meant European enslavement of the weaker 
nations? Is there a Senator who will deny that the menace of 
a victorious Germany would have forced every country to add 
enormously to its military and naval strength or be prepared 
to suffer the penalty of losing its independence and bearing the 
burden of exacting tribute? 
* If this be true, then this war was our war as well as the 
war of our allies. If this be true, then we did not enter this 
war for the accommodation of Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
and we have no more right than any of the others to shirk the 
responsibility for its final settlement. If this be true, then our 
allies fought our war just as much as we fought their war. 

But, Mr. President, has the war been won? You say it has 
been won and we should now withdraw. I say it has not been 
won, If winning the war means the defeat of the things 
against which it was waged, then the war has not been won to- 
day. If it means the establishment of the thing for which it was 
waged, then the war has not yet been won. The German 
armies have been defeated on the field of battle, but German 
militarism has not been defeated. The spirit of militarism 
survives, awaiting only a stable body for its reincarnation. With 
an effrontery that no vanquished nation would dare venture, 
Germany has violated every important feature of the armistice 
agreement and of the Versailles treaty. Those allies upon whose 
shoulders we have allowed to fall the sole responsibility of 
enforcement of the treaty only a few days ago published to the 
world this declaration : 

Germany has not fulfilled its engagements, neither concerning the 
destruction of war material, nor the decrease of its effectives, nor for 
the supplying of coal, nor for reparations or the cost of the armies of 
occupation. It has given neither satisfaction nor made excuses for 


criminal attacks, which several times members of the allied missions 
in Germany have been made the victims of, 
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Under the terms of the treaty Germany agreed to a reduc- 
tion of her army by March 1 to 100,000. On that date she 
had 450,000 soldiers under arms. She agreed to a destruction of 
war materials. She has not complied with that agreement in 
any material respect. We made the armistice agreement. We, 
the United States, were a party to it. Germany flouts it in our 
face and defies us. And what are we doing about it? We are 
Saying to France and Great Britain and Italy, “ You make her 
comply with our agreement.“. That we have deserted our allies 
is bad enough. That we have deserted our cause, and thereby 
condemned it, is a thousandfold worse. The position we are 
placing the country in is a shameful one, and I can never sup- 
port it by my vote. 

Mr. President, we entered the-war as coequals, and we ought 
to conclude the war as coequals. It can not be denied that we 
have assumed an entirely different role. I have never liked, 
I am free to say, the attitude of superiority which we have 
assumed in our relations with our allies. I have neyer liked 
the attitude of the President in using the great position he held 
as President of the United States to force his personal convic- 
tions upon other countries as the price of American coop- 
eration and support. Nor have I been in harmony with the 
majority of the Senate in treating our allies as though they 
alone had been the recipients of our generous, condescending 
favor. This war was our war or it was not. If it was not 
our war, then let us apologize to Germany and get out of it 
just as quickly and with as little added responsibility as pos- 
sible. If it was our war then we ought to treat our allies, 
who fought most of our war before we got into it, with decent 
consideration. I know that, weakened far more than we were 
by war, weaker in man power, in wealth, and in resources, 
they are in no position to do other than to accept as com- 
placently as possible whatever we muy see fit to do in the 
premises. Their situation, in my opinion, should appeal to 
our naturally chivalrous courtesy rather than to a spirit of 
overbearing aloofness, 

For nearly four years before we got into the war our allies 
suffered and bled for a cause which you all claim to-day was 
equally our cause. Their suffering was in many instances a 
hundredfold greater than ours, France and Belgium met 
alone the first onslaught of the mighty German armies. Un- 
prepared, Britain sent all of her first contingent of about 130,000 
down to death to stem the tide. Few indeed of this first little 
army eyer recrossed the channel. Ten or twelve thousand of 
her sons strew the ocean bed all the way from New York to 
Liverpool—sent there while protecting our ships as well as her 
own, guarding our contingent of soldiers as well as her own, 
from the ruthless U-boat. 

My position is that it is dishonorable on our part to desert 
these faithful allies and refuse to make a treaty in common 
with them. I recognize that the President of the United States 
is more responsible than any one man for the failure to enter 
into a common treaty. He knew, as everyone knew, that the 
Senate had a right to make reservations, and, whether those 
reservations accorded with his views or not, no treaty could 
be put through the Senate without them. He should lave 
accepted them, submitted them to our allies, and in my opinion 
our allies would have adopted them. Ladmit that the reservations 
adopted by the majority of the Senate bear the stamp in some 
instances of national selfishness. But the other powers, our 
allies and associates, were willing to accord to us those special 
rights and exemptions, confident that this Government would 
act justly and honorably on every matter that should come 
before a League of Nations. The President should have recog- 
nized the constitutional right of the Senate to differ from him 
in respect to the terms of the treaty, ceased his efforts to 
defeat this right, and sent the treaty with the Senate reserva- 
tions to the other powers. By his refusal to do this he de- 
feated the very cause for which he had battled so valiantly 
during all this time, and has wronged a generous and expectant 
world. 

Again, our nllies in the treaty they made with Germany in- 
sisted that Germany should concede to the United States every 
right conceded to them. We refused to join with our allies 
in consummating this agreement. We now turn squarely around 
and by these resolutions say that we shall insist upon every right 
which we would have received had we been a party to the Ver- 
sailles treaty. We ask for all the benefits of this treaty, but 
we will not join with our allies in the treaty. To my mind 


that is most discourteous treatment. Our attitude is like that 
of a pampered, spoiled child. Not only this, but while we 
seek to compel Germany, by these resolutions, to assure us all 
of the benefits and all of the rights which would accrue to us 
were we a party to the Versailles treaty, we decline to accept 


. 
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any of the responsibilities of that treaty. To my mind that is a 
piece of selfishness that does not accord with a high sense of 
international justice and fairness. 

Again, our allies by the treaty which they consummated re- 
quired Germany to comply with her obligations toward the 
United States. By this agreement we seek to compel Germany 
to perform the obligations of that treaty with Germany so far 
as they pertain to us, but relieve her, so far as we are concerned, 
from performing any of her obligations to our allies, No 
argument, Mr. President, no matter how cunningly devised or 
eloquently presented, can hide the deformity of national selfish- 
ness and discourtesy involved in this course. For this reason 
I shall be compelled to vote against both the House resolution 
and the Knox substitute. 

During the delivery of Mr. McCuamen’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronixsox in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. <A bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate 
the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the establish- 
ment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, and, as 
incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, en- 
titled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other z 

Mr. LODGE. I move to lay aside the unfinished business 
and that the Senate proceed with the consideration of House 
joint resolution 827. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House joint resolution 327. 

The motion was agreed to. 

After the conclusion of Mr. McoCunrer’s speech, 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand there are several Senators who 
intend to speak upon the joint resolution, but they are not 
ready to do so at this time. Several of them have asked that 
the joint resolution may go over until to-morrow. I have just 
sent for the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. As he 
is not here, I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution 
be temporarily laid aside, with the understanding that the ship- 
ping bill will be taken up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that the joint resolution be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to see the pending joint 
resolution disposed of at as early a day as possible, but as it 
has just come up to-day and several Senators who desire to ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject will not be prepared to do so 
before to-morrow, I think it is entirely proper to lay it aside 
until to-morrow, with the understanding that this evening we 
shall take a recess, so that it may come up at 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the understanding that there shall be a 
recess taken this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent submitted by the Senator from 
Kansas? The Chair hears none, and the joint resolution is 
temporarily laid aside. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10378. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to 
provide for the promotion and maintenance of the American 
merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, and 
provide for the disposition, regulation, and use of property 
acquired thereunder, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yesterday we had reached page 
19, section 17. I think there are several Senators who would 
like to have that section passed over until to-morrow. So I will 
ask that it may be passed over until that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent that section 17 shall be passed over 
until to-morrow. Without objection, it will be passed over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am compelled to attend a 
meeting of the Postal Commission and I ask ynanimous consent 
to turn back to page 9, line 14, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment at that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to recur to page 9, line 14, for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The amendment will be stated. 


The Reaprne CLERK. In section 6, page 9, line 14, after the 
word “ do“ insert: 


and if the board, by an affirmative vote of not less than five of its mem- 
bers, spread upon the minutes of the board, so determines. 


So as to read: 
That the board is authorized and empowered, if unable to sell to 


American citizens after diligent effort so to do, and if the board, by 
an tive vote of not less than five of its members, spread upon 
the minutes of the board, so determines, to sell to aliens at such prices 
and on such terms and conditions as it may determine, except that 
8 therefor shall be completed within 10 years, such vessels 

ving a dead-weight tonnage of not exceeding 6,000 tons, unless such 
vessels are over 10 years of age, as it shall, after careful investigation 
deem unnecessary to the promotion and maintenance of an efficient 
American merchant marine, and it shall make as a part of its records 
a full statement of its reasons for making such sale. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 19, after line 18, to insert: 

Sec. 18. That section 9 of the “shipping act, 1916,” is amended to 


read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That any vessel rchased, chartered, or leased from the 
board, by persons who are citizens of the United States, may be regis- 
tered or enrolled and licensed, or both registered and enrolled and 
licensed, ns a vessel of the United States and entitled to the benefits 
and privileges appertaining thereto: Provided, That foreign-built ves- 
sels admitted to American registry or enrollment and license under this 
act, and vessels owned by any corporation in which the United States 
is a stockholder, and vessels sold, leased, or chartered to any person a 
citizen of the United States, as provided in this act, may engage in 
the coastwise trade of the United States while owned, leased, or — 
tered by such a person. l 

2 aa vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board shall, 
unless otherwise authorized by the board, pombe pier only under such 
registry or enrollment and license. Such v while employed solely 
as merchant vessels shall be subject to all laws, regulations, and lia- 
bilities governing merchant vessels, whether the United States be in- 
terested therein as owner, in whole or in part, or hold any mortgage, 
lien, or other interest therein. 

“It shall be unlawful to charter, sell, transfer, or mortgage any ves- 
sel purchased from the board or documented under the laws of the 
United States to any person not a citizen of the United States, or to 
5 the same under a foreign registry or flag, without first obtaining 
he board's approval, and in giving its consent to the sale of privately 


owned vessels documented under the laws of the United States to 
aliens, the board shall, so far as it deems wise, require the preceeds 
of such sales to be invested and used in the construction in shipyards 


in the United States of other vessels of a superior ‘Pe to be operated 
under the flag of the United States: Provided, That the board may 
make provision for trip charters to aliens. 

“Any vessel chartered, sold, transferred, or mortgaged to an alien or 
placed under a foreign registry or flag, or operated, in violation of an; 
provision of this section shall be forfeited to the United States, an 
whoever violates any provision of this section be ty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to a fine of not more than $5,000, or to im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, or both.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 21, after line 11, to insert: 

Sec. 19. That the board, as soon as practicable after the ‘enactment 
of this act and from time to time thereafter, is authorized and directed 
to determine what apprentices should be carried upon vessels docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States and to prescribe the duties, 
compensation, and conditions of employment of such apprentices and to 
make rules and regulations requiring such apprentices to be carried on 
the vessels of the rd, on v s sold by it, and on vessels having 
contracts for the carrying of the mails, and the board is directed to 
submit to Congress from time to time its recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation to make available a sufficient number of officers and 
able seamen who are citizens of the United States to officer and man 
the merchant marine of the United States to such an extent as It 
deem desirable: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be constru 
to impair any existing power or authority of the board to orgaxize or 
maintain its recruiting service. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, directing attention to the section 
just read, I inquire for information of the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether it is the purpose of this section to permit the 
Shipping Board to determine the number of apprentices that 
private owners of vessels may employ in and about their boats 
or whether it is only directed to those boats that are under 
the control of the board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will notice the 
language, he will see that the first provision is merely ad- 
visory as to what apprentices should be carried by ships which 
are owned by private parties; it is merely a recommendation, 
We hardly felt that we ought to go so far as to determine the 
matter as to private owners; but with reference to ships of the 
board or ships with which contracts are made for carrying the 
mails, they may require apprentices to be carried. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator whether or not the inter- 
pretation which he places upon the words which are found in 
lines 13 and 14 is quite accurate. The language is: 

Sec. 19. That the board, as soon as practicable after the enactment 
of this act and from time to time thereafter, is authorized and di- 
rected to determine what apprentices should be carried upon vessels 
documented under the laws of the United States and to prescribe the 
duties, compensation, and conditions of employment of such appren- 
tices and to make rules and regulations 

And so on, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is nothing, I think, that 
gives the board the power to require shipowners to carry ap- 
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prentices, but the board may simply determine what appren- 
tices, in their judgment, should be carried; and if they are 
carried the board may also prescribe the duties and compensa- 
tion and conditions under which they shall be carried. The 
Senator will notice the following language: 


And to make rules and regulations requiring such apprentices to be 
carried on the vessels of the board. 

If the Senator has any doubt in reference to the matter, I 
will suy to him that it was not the intention of the committee 
to give the Shipping Board the power to require private owners 
of ships to carry apprentices. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator whether or not he thinks 
it would be wise to authorize a Federal agency to go as far 
as the bill indicates with respect to private concerns? Might 
not Congress with as much propriety provide that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall determine the number of 
apprentices that shall actually be employed by the various 
workshops and engine shops and boiler shops of the va- 
rious private corporations of the United States, particularly 
those engaged in transportation? It seems to me that if we 
authorize and direct the Shipping Board to make this investi- 
gation and this determination, we are projecting them into 
the private activities of individuals who are engaged in the 
operation of boats, and are laying the foundation for a de- 
mand, which I believe will persistently be made if we enact this 
legislation in this form, that some board of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be authorized and directed to prescribe how many 
employees the farmers shall have, how many apprentices there 
shall be in the mills and in the factories, and how many: em- 
ployees shall be in the various private concerns of the people 
of the United States. I am not sure that this is legislation 
which the Senate or the committee desire. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 


Utah will probably find several provisions in the bill that look 


to going further than he would like to see us go, and we do go 
further in many matters in this bill than I should like to see us 
go and further than I would favor in general lines of industry; 
but we are confronted in connection with the merchant marine 
with a peculiar situation and a peculiar problem. It is different 
from any other problem that we haye. 

When the war broke out we did not have a merehant marine; 
apparently we were unable to develop one. We now have a 
great many ships, but we have not our merchant marine estab- 
lished on a proper basis; we have not the routes established 
and the business developed and the business facilities devel- 
oped. We had during the war to develop the seamen and to 
develop the officers for the ships. We had to open training 
schools and to have intensive training along that line in order 
to secure the officers and seamen to man our ships. We are 
lamentably short of American material for this purpose now. 
Some time ago an order was issued suspending the law pro- 
hibiting the employment of foreign officers in connection with 
our ships. We had to do that in order to get officers to man 
the ships during the war. That order has now been rescinded, 
but with our large number of ships we are taxed very greatly 
to get proper American officers and American seamen for them. 
The purpose of this provision is to develop along that line. I 
believe it is necessary, * 

With reference to requiring present private owners of ships 
to have apprentices, who would begin at the bottom and grow 
up and develop a capacity for performing the duties of able 


seamen or the duties of officers on ships, we felt that we should’ 


not go so far as to give the power to the Shipping Board to 
require the present shipowners to take apprentices on board; 
but we did think it wise that the Shipping Board, which is in- 
vested with the peculiar responsibility of developing an American 
merchant marine in competition, not among ourselves but in 
competition with foreign owners and foreign shipping and for- 
eign agencies and foreign countries, with all the aid that they 
give to their shipping, should be given the right to suggest at 
any rate and recommend to private owners the apprentices it 
was deemed wise they should carry in order to develop proper 
seamen’ and proper officers. 

I want to say to the Senator that in the hearings many of the 
shipping operators were heartily in favor of a policy of this 
kind. There has not come a single objection to the committee 
with reference to that provision, and I doubt if there would 
have been any objection on the part of our ship operators to 
positive authority being conferred on the Shipping Board to 
require them to carry a certain number of apprentices, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator from Washington dis- 
cuss what he deems the basis of our authority for imposing 
any such requirement? 

. Mr. JONES of Washington. We have not imposed the re- 
quirement. We doubted whether we had the authority to impose 
such a limitation upon private operators now. 

Mr. LENROOT. We can not delegate to a subordinate body 
the power to require unless we ourselves have the power to 
require. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true, 

Mr. LENROOT. But this provision does delegate to a 
subordinate body the power to require. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not delegate to the board 
the power to require except with reference to ships which are 
under the control of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. LENROOT. The language reads: 

T k 1 n 1 * 8 c. 
Sire aada iare pirra in sack, Spurs ticen tm be car. 
having contracts for the carrying of the mails, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; under this bill we provide 
that the Shipping Board and the Postmaster General shall agree 
as to the compensation for carrying the mails. As a part of 
such contract and as a part of the contract for the sale of ships 
the Shipping Board could impose such a requirement, 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly; but that is not this language. If 
a ship were sold last month by the Shipping Board or one 
should be sold next month without any provision in the con- 
tract concerning apprentices, nevertheless, under this language, 
the board would have the power to require the owner of that 
ship to carry so many apprentices. I do not see on what basis 
such an authority can rest. It seems to me the only basis upon 
which it could rest would be a contractual relation in the case 
of ships other than those owned by the board. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the powgr of 
Congress to make provision for the building up of a merchant 
marine, I believe, is very broad. In my opinion, we can take 
practically any step that we deem to be wise and necessary 
in connection with the building up of an American merchant 
marine, and in carrying out that policy I think we can dele- 
gate the necessary authority to an administrative agency, lay- 
ing down the lines which we would like to have followed and 
the purpose we would like to haye subserved. The purpose the 
committee had in recommending this section was to assist in 
the development, as I have said, of seamen and men competent to 
become officers on American ships. If we have not the author- 
ity to act along the line specified in this section, then we are 
greatly hampered in trying to build up an American merchant 
marine in competition with foreign countries. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator have any objection to pass- 
ing over this section until to-morrow? I shall offer an amend- 
ment to the section, and, indeed, may redraft the lines to which 
I have referred in conformity with the views which I have 
indirectly expressed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well; if the Senator would 
like to have the section passed over, I will make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the pending amendment be. passed 
over. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 22, after line 3, to insert: 

Sec. 20. That the board is authorized and directed in aid of the 
accomplishment of the purposes of this act to make rules and regula- 
tions to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and to make and to 
change at will such rules and regulations relating to vessels and forei, 
and coastwise shipping, not in conflict with existing law, as will 
adjust or meet general or special conditions unfavorable to such ship- 

ing, whether in any particular trade or upon any particular route or 
n commerce generally and arising out of or resulting from foreign 
laws, regulations, or rules or from competitive methods or practices 
employed by owners, operators, agents, or masters of vessels under a 
foreign flag, and existing rules or regulations affecting foreign or 
coastwise shipping or trade, other than those relating to the Public 
Health and the Steamboat-Inspection Service, heretofore issued by an 
Government department, bureau, or agency uay be 8 modified, 
or annulled upon request of the board; and no rule or regulation 
affecting foreign or coastwise shipping or trade, except those affecting 
the Public Health and the Steamboat-Inspection Service, shall hereafter 
be issued or promulgated by any department, bureau, or agency of the 
United States unless and until the same shall be approved by the board; 


a 
and no rule or regulation shall be issued by the rd favoring in any 
way vessels own by the United States over vessels privately owned 


and documented under the laws of the United States: Provided, That 
in case of a disagreement between the board and the head of any 
department, bureau, or agency over the suspension, modification, or 
annulment of rules and regulations heretofore issued by such depart- 
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ment, bureau, or agency, or over the issuance or promulgation of rules 
‘and regulations hereafter made, such disagreement shall be submitted 
-to the President and action taken in accord with his decision thereon, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 11, to insert: 

Sec, 21. That whenever the board shall have satisfactory reason to 
believe that any person owning or operating a vessel under a forei 
flag has violated any of the provisions of sections 14 or 16 of the 
“ shipp! act, 1916,” it is hereby authorized to issue an order to that 
effect and notify the Secretary of Commerce thereof, and thereafter no 
vessel in which such person, or in case such person is a firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation, any member or director thereof, has any interest, 
and no vessel rated y or belonging to any affiliated person shall be 

ermitted to enter any of the ports of the United States until the board 
s convinced that such practices have been abandoned and issues an 
order declaring such to be the case and notifies the Secretary of Com- 
merce thereof. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have had some objection 
raised to this section of the bill on the theory that it con- 
stitutes.the board the judge and the jury, the complainant and 
everything else, and that under the language of the section the 
board might act in a way that would be injurious not only to 
the offending shipowner but to the merchants who carry freight 
on the particular line offending. What is the view of the chair- 
man of the committee about that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not conceive that the Sen- 
ator has had any complaints from Americans or American ship- 
pers. This is aimed solely at foreign shippers, and it is in line 
with the provision of the present shipping act. Section 36 of 
the present shipping act, which has been in force since 1916, 
reads as follows: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse a clearance to 
any vessel or other vehicle lader with merchandise destined for a 
foreign or domestic port whenever he shall have satisfactory reason to 
believe that the master, owner, or other officer of such vessel or other 
vehicle refuses or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo in good 
condition tendered for such port of destination or for some intermedi- 
ate port of call, together with the proper freight or transportation 
charges therefor, by any citizen of the United States, unless the same 
is fully laden and has no space accommodations for the freight or 
ard being had for the proper loading of such 


cargo so tendered, due reg: 
vessel or vehicle, or unless such freight or cargo consists of merchan- 


dise for which such vessel or vehicle 4s not adaptable. 

In other words, it gives to the Secretary the power to judge 
as to whether or not the shipowner has complied with the law 
and is doing the fair thing. 

Under the shipping act of 1916 we have certain provisions 
section 15 and section 16—covering common carriers, and pro- 
hibiting them from giving rebates or preferences, or practicing 
unjust discriminations against shippers, and so forth. It pun- 
ishes them for it, but we have no jurisdiction over them; we 
can not get at them except in this method. The Secretary of 
Commerce had a case like this just a short time ago. He found 
a case where, in one country, the foreign ship operators were 
threatening shippers that if they shipped their goods by Amer- 
ican vessels they would refuse them accommodations. He was 
trying to find whether we had any way by which we could pre- 
vent anything of that sort, and, so far as I am advised, he has 
not been able to find it. 

This is to meet situations like that. It is a drastic provision, 
but I think it is one of the most important provisions of this 
bill for the proper consideration to be given by foreign ship- 
owners and ship operators who want to enter our ports in their 
dealings with our people and with those who want to trade 
with us. 

I have been cited to several cases where, for instance, in 
South America, shippers wanted to send goods up to this coun- 
try by American ships, and they were threatened by foreign 
operators who had been carrying products to them that if they 
did that they need expect no further consideration from them. 
We can afford to take rather drastic measures to meet a situa- 
tion like that. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I was anxious to have the 
chairman’s explanation appear in the Recorp. I have had sev- 
eral communications on this subject from people interested in 
shipping, and I venture the statement that in the main they are 
from those interested, perhaps, in foreign lines that go to and 
from our ports. They insist that in the past people have been 
entitled to a trial in a United States court when they were 
accused of violating regulations concerning our ocean traffic. 
Of course, this section is aimed at foreign shipping, but the 
only thing in the section that concerns me as far as our owners 
are concerned is whether or not other countries might retaliate 
against us for this. Does the chairman know whether there is 
anything of the same character in the English law, or in the 
French law, or in the Italian law, or in the laws of other great 
shipping powers? 


Mr. JONES of Washington: I do not know whether there is 


or not; but what ground would any foreign country have for 
retaliating against us for trying to prevent unfair practices 


against our people? They would confess by that very act. that 
their people were guilty of these very practices; and I take it 


they would not put themselves in that position. All they have 
to do is to show that they have been acting fairly and not doing 
Heas things that our law prohibits for the protection of our 
people. 

Mr. CALDER. The contention of those who complain is that 
under this section the board may be the complainant and the 
judge and the jury, and that they are put in an unfair posi- 
tion as against American shipping, and they think that is 
unjust. 5 

I am not going to move to amend the section, because it is in 
the interest of erican shipping, pure and simple; but I felt 
disposed to call the attention of the Senate to this section, so 
that Senators would understand how drastic it was, and how 
perhaps it might involve us in some difficulty with our British 
friends, or with some other country. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the Senator having this 
bill in charge to section 21, which reads: 

That whenever the board shall have satisfactory reason to_believe 
that any person owning or operating a vessel under a foreign flag has 
violated any of the provisions of sections 14 or 16 of the shippin 
act, 1916,” it is hereby authorized to issue an order to that effect. an 
notify the Secretary of Commerce thereof, and. thereafter no vessel in 
which such person, or in case such person is a firm, association, or cor- 
poration, any member or director thereof, has any interest, and no ves- 
sel operated by or belonging to any affiliated person shall be permitted 
to enter any of the ports of the United States until the board is con- 
vinced that such practices have been abandoned and issues an order 
declaring such to the case and notifies the Secretary of Commerce 
thereof. 

Does not the Senator think that perhaps an injustice may be 
done if the provision to which I have called attention is literally 
adhered to? It would seem to be purely ex parte. It would 
seem to deny to the person owning or operating a vessel under 
a foreign flag a chance to be heard, to have his day in court. 
It would oceur to me that the policy is entirely proper provid- 
ing the section is violated, but some reasonable opportunity to 
be heard ought to be given to the person so charged. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have not any 
doubt but that the Shipping Board will make rules and regula- 
tions under which they will prescribe their procedure in a case 
of this kind. I do not think we ought to assume that they are 
apt to act arbitrarily in these matters. We give them authority 
to make rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of 
this act. I assume that they will do that, and that they will 
provide a way by which, upon a complaint being made, either 
on their own motion or otherwise, the party will have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

I want to say, however, that I am assuming that our admin- 
istrative agencies will act judiciously, fairly, and wisely. It 
may be a violent assumption, but we can not pass legislation 
upon any other assumption and expect good results. We can 
not pass legislation of this character, and to accomplish the 
purposes sought to be accomplished by this bill, if we are going 
to assume that our agents are not going to act properly; nor can 
we accomplish the purposes of this bill if we are very solicitous 
about our competitors. 

I want to say that I am working for this bill, and have tried 
to get it framed in such a way that it will give us every possible 
advantage that we can get, without, of course, acting unjustly 
or unfairly. We will not have any consideration from our 
competitors. They are not going to be punctilious about treat- 
ing our shippers and our ship operators fairly and justly, and 
giving them every possible chance to maintain themselyes. On 
the contrary, they are going to do just what I stated a while 
ago: They are going to coerce people who want to trade with 
us to ship with them, and the purpose of this section is to 
prevent it. 

As I said, I believe the Shipping Board will give these people 
an opportunity to be heard; but I followed the same principle in 
this matter that we followed in the act of 1916, where we gave 
the Secretary of the Treasury broad power, and we did not 


‘require him to give anybody hearings. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the fact that we have legislation 
now that denies a person the right to be heard would not influ- 
ence me in supporting similar legislation in this or any other 
bill. A bad precedent ought never to be followed, and ought 
not to be cited as justification for further legislation. 

I am in entire sympathy with the purposes of the Senator. 
It is important that we should have a broad and comprehensive 
act dealing with this very important subject, one so vital to 
American interests and to the commercial prosperity and devel- 
opment of our country; but no matter how important a meas- 
ure may be, we can not afford to incorporate within it pro- 
visions that may do an injustice, even to aliens, or those who 
may be carrying commerce under an alien flag. : 
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I think I would be as punctilious in preserving the rights of 
a foreigner where there are dealings between nations, as there 
must be, as I would be in preserving the rights of Americans. 
That is to say, I would afford a full and fair opportunity for 
a foreigner to have his rights determined, and I would not act 
in a summary way in dealing with foreigners any more than I 
would act in a summary way in dealing with the rights of 
American citizens. E 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if it 
would meet his idea to insert, after the word “ authorized,” in 
line 16, the words “after due hearing“? 

Mr. KING. Yes; that is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. That will be en- 
tirely satisfactory to me, and I offer that amendment, so that 
it will read “is hereby authorized, after due opportunity to be 
heard.” 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the amendment will be 
stated. F 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 23, line 16, after the 
word “ authorized,” insert the words “after due opportunity to 
be heard,” so that the clause will read: 

It is hereby authorized after due opportunity to be heard to issue 
an order to that effect and notify the Secretary of Commerce thereof, 
ete, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, beginning with line 1, on page 24, 
to insert the following as additional sections: 

Sec. 22. That the board shall ascertain and determine the need for 
vessels between the ocean terminal of the Government railroad in 
Alaska and Pacific and other ports, and if suitable and satisfactory ar- 
rangements can not be perfected to meet such need 5 


rivately owned and operated the is directed to f uitable 
— Anti it can be taken over and supplied by private capital and 


t ise; 
Ta 23. That from and after one year from the enactment of Se 


act the coastwise laws of the United States shall extend to the 
Territories and 8 of the United States not now covered 
‘thereby, and the board is directed prior to the expiration of such year 
to have established adequate s p service at reasonable rates to 
accommodate the commerce and the passenger travel of said islands 
and to maintain and operate such service until it can be taken over 
and operated and maintained upon satisfactory terms by private capital 
and en rise: Provided, That if adequate shipping service is not 
establiabef within a hens the President shall extend the period herein 
allowed for the establishment of such service in the case of any island 
Territory or on for such time as may be necessary for the estab- 
lishment of adequate shipping facilities therefor, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epen] is interested in section 22, and he has an amend- 
ment which he desires to offer to it. I think he is also inter- 
ested in section 28. I ask that those two sections go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, sections 22 
and 23 will be passed over for the present. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, section 23 was the subject of 
a most interesting discussion yesterday afternoon, participated 
in by the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee], the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELson], and the Senator 
having charge of the bill. The proposition covered by that 
section is, in my opinion, one of the most important features of 
the bill, if not the most important. It provides: ö 

That from and after one year from the enactment of this act the 
coastwise laws of the United States shall extend to the island Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States not now covered thereby, 
and the board is directed prior to the expiration of such year to have 
established adequate steamship service at reasonable rates to accommo- 
date the commerce and the passenger travel of said islands and to 
maintain and operate such service until it can be taken over and oper- 
ated and maintained upon satisfactory terms by private capital and 
enterprise— 


And so forth. 

By that section the coastwise laws will Le extended so as to 
embrace the Philippines and such other outlying dependencies 
or possessions of the United States as may be hereafter included 
in the lines of sea traffic. It not only establishes a complete 
monopoly for American lines between the Philippines and other 
American dependencies and a continental United States but in 
its operation it will preclude the possibility of travel and freight 
transportation between those countries and the continental 
United States in other than American bottoms. 

The argument offered by the Senator in charge of the bill in 
support of this measure was a most powerful one, and, in my 
opinion, exhausted everything to be said in favor of it. From 


his standpoint, assuming the correctness of his premises, it is 
unanswerable; but I am unable to accept the proposition that 
the extension of the coastwise laws of the United States to the 
seagoing traffic of the world, whether confined to points within 
the jurisdiction of the United States or otherwise, will lead to 


those things which are essential to the permanent reestablish- 
ment of the American flag upon the seagoing lanes of interna- 
tional commerce. I have never been satisfied with the argu- 
ments so many times presented to support the monopoly which 
our coastwise laws have constructed, which has delivered the 
coastwise seagoing traffic into the bands of a few great con- 
cerns. 

I know the old argument—and it is almost as old as navig¢- 
tion—that unless the commerce of a country is confined to the 
bottoms sailing under the ensign of that country it can not 
hope to establish itself among the carrier nations of the world, 
and that in the enactment of our coastwise laws and in their 
present proposed extension we are merely availing ourselves of 
the experiences of other countries through centuries of time, 
and we are doing the only thing that is possible to retain the 
traffic and prevent its falling into foreign hands. 

Even if that were so, Mr. President, I should doubt the wis- 
dom of the policy. But it is not so, if I read the history of 
navigation aright. It is true, as the Senater said yesterday, 
that throughout the eighteenth century and later the British 
Government prohibited all carriage between its colonies and 
England except by English bottoms, and carried that restric- 
tion so far as to virtually exclude the marine of its de- 
pendencies. a 5 

Some say, as the Senator from Washington intimated yester- 
day, that it is due to such a policy that Great Britain obtained 
the carrying of the world. But England abandoned that policy 
years ago, because it discovered that the restrictions imposed 
upon other nations and upon the commerce of the other nations 
necessarily provoked retaliation and resentment and, in one 
instance, successful revolution; and, following the course of a 
wisdom ripened by experience, she not only abandoned that 
policy but threw her home ports wide open to the ships of the 
world, in consequence of which her coastwise traffic incrensed, 
the home vessels engaged in it prospered, and the general posi- 
tion of Great Britain among the carrying nations was greatly 
strengthened. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was after she had 
established her trade. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; it was done while her trade was being 
established. 

Mr. KING. She had but little trade at that time measured 
by what she had later. 

Mr. THOMAS. Her colonial policy, unless I am grossly mis- 
informed, was changed because of the conviction of her states- 
men that it was not only unwise and impolitic, but injurious 
as well. One of the grievances of the American colonies against 
Great Britain was based upon her exclusion of American 
bottoms from the West Indian trade, and from the carrying 
trade with Great Britain herself. One of the complaints out- 
lined in the Declaration of Independence as a justification for 
the cause of which that immortal document is the exponent, 
was the destruction of our trade, and that destruction was due 
to the discriminations placed by acts of Parliament upon the 
carrying resources of the American colonies. 

But independently of the question whether or not the policy 
was an unwise one—and I think if it ever was justified by any 
conditions those conditions have disappeared—and assuming 
that the coastwise laws of the United States will remain in 
force, as I have no doubt they will for many years, I am unable 
to perceive how the adoption of that policy even tends to 
promote the American carrying trade between the different 
countries of the world. 

An illustration given by the Senator from Washington for 
the need of such legislation is the practice of a Canadian ship 
company, plying between Seattle and Vancouver, and between 
Vancouver and Alaskan ports. The complaint is that the coast- 
wise laws are evaded by the practice of selling tickets by way 
of Vancouver between Seattle and Alaskan ports, the practice 
being to sell a ticket to Vancouver, followed by a transfer to 
another vessel, which carries the passenger to his ultimate 
destination. That is an evasion of the spirit of the coastwise 
law. 

But, Mr. President, I do not see how evasions will be pre- 
yented by legislation of the most drastic character. If I want 
to go from Seattle to Alaska by way of Vancouver, I know 
of no power that can prevent me from doing so, and I know of 
no power that can prevent the operation of the economic laws 
governing business transactions which can prevent it. If it can 
be done more cheaply than to patronize an American vessel 
which will give a straight voyage between the two points, ad- 
vantage will be taken of that fact, and all the legislation in 
Christendom can not prevent it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator? 


1920. 
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Mr. THOMAS. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the Senator says on that point. 
Skagway, and want to go to Vancouver and then take a Brit- 
ish ship from there on, there is not a thing to prevent it. We 


I yield. z 
I recognize the truth of what 
If I am going from Seattle to 


recognize that in the bill. It is not this coastwise provision 
which covers that situation. We have another provision in the 
bill, aside from this coastwise proposition relating to the Philip- 
pines, which makes it an offense to sell a ticket for carriage 
in that way in this country. Of course, the Canadians can have 
their agencies at Vancouver. I can buy a tickel at Seattle to 
Vancouver, and then at Vancouver they can sell me a ticket on 
to Skagway; and we do not attempt to prevent that. By an- 
other provision in the bill I think we would prevent an evasion 
of the law. That is really the purpose. It is not with the hope 
that we may change that trade entirely, although I am inclined 
to think it will have considerable to do with that; but it will 
prevent a palpable evasion of our law. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be, Mr. President, and I have no 
doubt at all but it will increase the practice by methods which 
will evade the law, just as British restrictions in days past 
upon its carrying trade with its own colonies were the subject 
of constant and perpetual evasion, the governing motive always 
being one of gain. 

Personally I would much prefer, if I had to make a trip to 
Skagway, to patronize a vessel of my own country, and that 
independent of my opinion of the tyranny and injustice of the 
coastwise laws. But in legislation of this kind, as the Senator 
from Washington very well said, we must always bear in mind 
the main object to be accomplished, and that is the reinstate- 
ment of lines of transportation sailing under the American 
flag and tending to revive our supremacy upon the sea, ` 

If we are to include the Philippines in this system of laws, it 
must follow that the statutes providing penalties for palpable 


evasions of the law will necessarily apply to that branch of the 


so-called coastwise traffic covering a straight voyage of 10,000 
miles in length, and subject, of course, to that element of com- 
petition to which I have already referred and which will be 
brought into activity if the dimensions of the Philippine carry- 
ing trade are sufficiently great to arouse it. 

Under the provision of the bill to which the Senator refers I 
imagine that a Filipino desiring to come to the United States 
would be prevented from buying a ticket upon a line that would 
first touch at Shanghai or Nagasaki or at any other point be- 
tween the point of embarkation and the point of destination. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. No; Mr. President, if I under- 
stand the Senator correctly, that would not be done. There is 
nothing in the bill which would prevent a person from buying a 
ticket from Manila to Yokohama or Hongkong or any of those 
places and then buying a ticket from there to any port in the 
United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that, but one can not, under the 
operation of the law, buy a ticket from Manila to San Francisco 
by way of those places. 

Mr: JONES of Washington. In a foreign ship? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; in a foreign ship. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. THOMAS. Exactly. Then I am right in my contention 


that the same restrictions will necessarily be placed upon: 


oriental travel to the Philippines and from the Philippines 
which will be placed upon coastwise travel between Seattle 
and Skagway. I do not believe that such a provision, which, 
disguise it as we may, bears upon overseas traffic, will tend to 
inspire confidence in or give popularity to these newly estab- 
lished American lines. 

Something was said about encouraging the relations between 
the Filipinos and this country, that it would serye to bind us 
more closely together; that it would be a recognition of the 
importance of their trade, and would go a great way toward 
continuing the present cordial relations which exist between 
the two peoples. But if I wanted to accomplish that my first 
step would be to abolish the tariff restrictions which we have 
imposed upon practically all the goods and articles of mer- 
chandise which the Filipinos are capable of sending to us. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] referred to the 
statement which he said he heard in committee that such a line 
would give us the benefit of the annual output of Philippine 
sugar; but in the act of 1913, and before that, in the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, that was precisely what we did not want, and, as 
a consequence, the amount of Philippine sugar permitted to 
come to this country was limited to a certain tonnage. If my 
memory does not betray me, that is the law at present. How, 
then, with the existence of such restrictive trade regulations, 
tan the question of transportation in any manner serve to in- 
erense the cordial relations between the two countries? 


* 


It is true that in many instances ships now sailing under the 
American flag are unable to obtain return cargoes, but that 
situation will neither be helped nor hurt by establishing a 
coastwise American traffic between the Philippines and the 
United States. That indicates very clearly the basic difficulty 
which Americans must recognize and overcome before they can 
establish a new merchant marine. They must provide, as other 
nations have provided, for return cargoes, and they can be se- 
cured by offering the necessary inducements by working up for- 
eign trade, by copying the example of Germany and haying 
American agents in every port where business is to be obtained, 
by beating Great Britain, Japan, and Norway at their own 
game. 

The superiority of our merchandise, advantages in manufac- 
turing cheaper goods, excellence in packing and transportation, 
plus furnishing an American market for the goods to be im- 
ported into this country, will alone give us our share of ocean- 
bound traffic. All the legislation which the ingenuity of man 
can deyise will, in the absence of arrangements to overcome 
these difficulties, prove utterly powerless in diverting ocean- 
bound traftic from the present established lines to American 
bottoms. 

We can have the best and fastest ships in the world, we can 
have the most experienced crews that training and experience 
can give, we can surpass Great Britain and Japan in every 
particular, so far as our ships and facilities go, and our pur- 
pose will fail inevitably unless we pay attention to these 
homelier but all-essential requirements and overcome these 
existing obstructions by a campaign of business, intelligently 
constructed and ably conducted, in Australia, in South America, 
in Africa, in Asia—aye, and in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. 

When Germany entered the race for commercial supremacy 
she began a system of shipbuilding. Coincident with that plan 
she educated many of her merchants in the languages of various 
countries, trained them as business men and turned them loose 
in ports and amid populations theretofore paying almost ex- 
clusive tribute to Great Britain. At the end of 20 or 25 years 
she had not only made an impression upon that commerce, but 
she had received, relative to tonnage, more than her share of it. 

We can do the same thing, and unless we do the same thing 
all our present rosy dreams of a merchant marine worthy of 
this great Nation and devoted to the transportation of all 
articles, or nearly all of them, entering into international 
traffic, will proye in the end nothing but dreams. Hence I ques- 
tion very seriously the wisdom, to say nothing of the justice, of 
throwing our coastwise laws at one stroke of the legislative 
pen 10,000 miles across the Pacific Ocean, and I am just as sure 
that it will provoke retaliation and disappoint the hopes of all 
its advocates in its practical operation if it is permitted to stay 
in the bill. 

International trade consists of an exchange of goods, dis- 
guise it as we may. There is not gold enough in the world, and 
never will be, to satisfy trade balances between the nations, and 
if they could be so satisfied it would be unwise, since it would 
consist of a constant disturbance of the financial balance which 
gold, as the basis of all value, can alone sustain if its situs is 
to be shifted with the changing balance of trade between the 
great manufacturing nations of the world and their customers. 

No; it is only that which remains after imports and exports 
shall have been determined and their relation to each other that 
any other than goods or merchandise are or should be called 
upon to meet the demands of nations against each other. 

Unless we prosecute the establishment of these lines with the 
coestablishment of commercial agencies equipped with power 
and capacity to secure an exchange of commodities, many in- 
stances like that cited by the Senator from Washington as 
occurring in Australia a few days ago will not only appear but 
will be multiplied to such a degree as to discourage the invest- 
ment of private American capital in these newly established 
lines. 

I had occasion the other day to refer to the inability of two“ 
American ships at Marseille to secure return cargoes, for which 
my very genial friend, the Senator from Washington, is in some 
degree responsible, because the only cargoes that were avail- 
able were French wines, and, of course, under the provisions of 
the Volstead law and the eighteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States that sort of merchandise has be- 
come contraband. 

I read also of an American vessel taking a cargo to one of the 
ports in Portuguese South Africa which could not obtain a re- 
turn cargo, owing to the fact that the British line and those 
behind it had long before them secured a practical monopoly of 
the trade of that port. That is not surprising. 
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The Senator said yesterday, and it is eternally true, that 
-Great Britain does not propose to surrender a jot or tittle of 
ithe hold which she has over the transportation affairs of the 
world; neither did she propose to surrender anything to Ger- 
many nor to Japan nor to Norway, those nations before the 
war being her great competitors for ocean-bound traffic; but 
she could not resist, with all her power and influence, the appli- 
cation of those commercial principles which lie behind business 
success, both private and national. 

I do not mean to say, Mr. President, that the Shipping Board 
will not establish these agencies or take due note of these condi- 
tions; I do not mean for a moment to imply that they have not 
long ago occurred to the Senator from Washington, who, as 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, has attended to the 
discharge of his duties with an industry and ability that should 
commend him to the entire Nation; but I do object to magnify- 
ing a physical condition into the proportions which seem to be 
assumed as the basis for the existence of certain provisions in 
this bill. 

As regards the Philippines, Mr. President, it is perhaps per- 
tinent to question whether they should still be considered as an 
American possession. We are trying to giye them self-govern- 
ment; they expect to enjoy complete independence of the United 
States in the course of a comparatively few years, and we are 
constantly justifying that anticipation. I should like to see 
them emancipated to-morrow, if it were possible; I hope their 
emancipation will not be delayed one instant beyond that period 
of time when it seems safe to make the experiment. No greater 
mistake in statesmanship was ever made in the United States 
than was made when, in a moment of misguided judgment, we 
acquired possession of the Philippine Islands, thereby changing 
our entire policy and dealing a blow to the operation of the 
Monroe doctrine, from which it has never recovered. 

A great many Senators and quite a considerable proportion of 
the American people are apprehensive, and perhaps justly so, 
of the constantly increasing power and ambition of the Japanese 
Empire. I am not one of those, Mr. President, who for a mo- 
ment entertain the possibility of conflict between that great 
people and our own, but we can not avoid the conviction that 
that general, indefinable feeling of apprehension which the na- 
tions of the world, including ourselves, entertained toward Ger- 
many prior to August, 1914, still exists with a shifting merely 
of the object which has aroused it and toward which it is 
directed. If, in the providence of God, there is stored away in 
the events of the future a collision between the United States 
and Japan, it is unfortunate to think that the outposts of this 
great Republic have been extended 10,000 miles across the sea 
and have planted themselves in the Philippine Islands, only 
about two days’ sail from Japan, where, in the event of diffi- 
culty, they, our most defenseless and most exposed portion of 
territory, would lie at the mercy of that great Asiatic power. 
Hence my feeling of security without the Philippines, to say 
nothing of the justice of giving them their independence just 
as soon as their condition makes it feasible. So I shrink from 
the idea of including the Philippine Islands as an American 
possession in a great scheme of ocean transportation, which is 
the object of this bill, or of extending to them those restrictive 
laws which can only serve to irritate and discourage instead of 
producing that continued feeling of amity and satisfaction 
which the legislation of the Democratic Congress established 
in 1915. Therefore, I hope that the Senate, in its wisdom, will 
very carefully consider section 23 of this bill and very earnestly 
discuss its possibilities, to say nothing of what seems to me to 
be the injustice of extending a local monopoly across the sea so 
as to embrace a large and necessarily extensive line of ocean 
traffic before they vote to include this proposition in the bill 
now pending. 

I have taken this occasion, Mr. President, to express my 
views upon the subject, although I understand that the section 
has gone over and will not be fully considered until the return 
of the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDGE]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado, with his permission, before he resumes his seat, a ques- 
tion for information? : 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I did not have the opportunity of hearing the 
address of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and I 
ask the Senator from Colorado if he knows whether the evi- 
dence before the committee or the facts with which he is con- 
versant establish that the carrying bottoms of our country now 
engaged in the coastwise trade have been charging extortionate 
or, at least, unfair rates—rates that were more than ample to 
compensate them for their work in carrying the commerce be- 
tween the various ports of the United States? 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not a member of the 
Committee on Commerce; I have been too busy with other com- 
mittees with which I am identified to read the evidence and 
statements which were made before it; and, of course, as a con- 
sequence, I am unable to answer any question which is based 
upon the details of the examination made by that committee. 
Neither am I prepared to make the statement unequivocally 
that the coastwise charges are extortionate; but the Senator 
from Utah knows that in the operation of every enterprise which 
is controlled by itself and which is protected by ironclad legis- 
lation it will not be particularly modest nor particularly con- 
Scientious in the fixing of its charges. I know that the coast- 
wise trade of the United States is now and practically always 
has been extremely prosperous, and not only so but extremely 
alert to secure every possible advantage that congressional legis- 
lation can give it; and I am satisfied, in my own mind, that 
great reductions could be made to those who are compelled to 
patronize the coastwise lines without in the slightest degree im- 
periling their solvency or to a very great extent diminishing 
their profits. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to refer 
for just a moment to the question asked by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. Under the shipping act, as it now is, it is 
provided that: s 

The term “common carrier by water in interstate commerce" means 
a common carrier engaged in the transportation by water of passengers 
or property on the high seas or the Great Lakes on regular routes from 

ort to port between one State, Territory, district, or possession of the 

nited States and any other State, Territory, district, or possession of 
the United States, or between places in the same Territory, district, or 
possession. 

So that whatever coastwise trade we have on the high seas 
or on the Great Lakes is under the control of the Shipping 
Board to practically the same extent as the railroads are under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Referring especially to the Philippine Islands, if the coastwise 
laws were to be extended to the Philippines, the shipping lines 
and the ships engaging in that trade would be under the control 
of the Shipping Board with reference to rates, preferences, serv- 
ice, and all that sort of thing. There was, however, no com- 
plaint and no showing before the committee in any way of ex- 
cessive charges or unfair practices or anything of that kind. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I will propound two questions, and then the Sen- 
ator can answer them both. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Was there any evidence before the committee 
which indicated that there had been or was a monopoly in the 
coastwise trade; and that, in the past if not at present, the 
charges made by those engaged in coastwise carrying were ex- 
tortionate or, at least, unfair? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There were no suggestions of 
that kind by anybody before the committee, and I am sure if 
there was anything of that kind complaint would have been 
made to the Shipping Board, because the Shipping Board is, 
specifically authorized to look into matters of that sort with 
reference to this character of coastwise trade. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if there is not evidence before his committee or if there has not 
been evidence before the Commerce Committee that, in the past, 
at least, the coastwise traffic had drifted into the hands of a 
few large corporations and that they had crowded out or 
destroyed all competition and fixed rates such as their cupidity 
and their conscience allowed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There has been no suggestion of 
that kind before the Committee on Commerce since I have been 
a member of it. 

Mr. KING. One other question. In view of the privileges 
and advantages given to the coastwise carrying trade, amounting 
to a virtual monopoly, does this bill impose any obligation upon 
those engaged in the coastwise carrying trade to develop new 
ocean routes and to carry our flag to foreign ports? In other 
words, does this bill put into the hands of a few individuals 
a monopoly, give them the advantage of the coastwise trade, 
where the liabilities and dangers and hazards are not so great, 
and not require of them any activity or effort to engage in ocean 
traffic to foreign ports? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, Mr. President, there is noth- 
ing in this bill that deals with the coastwise laws or coastwise 
shipping except the provision extending the application of the 
coastwise laws to the Philippine Islands, or to the island posses- 
sions of the United States, and the provision to prevent the 
evasion of the coastwise laws to which I referred yesterday, 
having in view especially the situation between Seattle and 
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Skagway, Alaska. We do not deal in general in this bill with 
the coastwise laws. They are left just as they are; we have 
not attempted to interfere with them. One reason why we have 
placed a provision in this bill to prevent the evasion of the coast- 
wise laws in Seattle is that we do not believe that we ought to 
favor or wink at or tolerate the evasion of our coastwise laws 
by foreign shipping. If our coastwise Jaws should be abolished, 
that subject should be taken up and should be taken up in a 
separate measure; but so long as the coastwise laws remain on 
the statute books as they are we ought to see that they are 
observed. That is what we do in connection with the coastwise 
laws in this bill. The bill deals primarily with our foreign 
ocean-going shipping in the foreign trade. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word or two with reference to 
one of the suggestions of the Senator from Colorado, for whose 
opinion and judgment I have very high regard, knowing that 
he is actuated in whatever he does and whatever position he 
takes by the highest and most patriotic motives. I agree abso- 
lutely with him that one great necessity for the development 
and in the development of our foreign trade is the establish- 
ment of American agencies—American business facilities—in 
foreign countries, more care upon the part of our manufacturers 
in packing their products, more care in catering to the needs 
and wishes and demands of their customers in foreign coun- 
tries. These are among some of the most important things 
that our people must learn and accomplish in order to develop 
our foreign trade; and, Mr. President, one of the greatest agen- 
cies—in fact, one of the essential agencies—in the development 
of foreign business facilities upon the part of our people, the 
establishment of banking facilities, the establishment of Ameri- 
can agents and business representatives in foreign countries, is 
to have an assurance that they will have regular, certain, and 
definite transportation facilities. I may be wrong about it, 
but my belief is that if we will assure the business men of this 
country that they will have regular, definite, and certain water 
transportation for a certain period of time they will establish 
the business agents and banking houses and banking facilities. 

We hear lots ef complaint about our not having banking 
facilities in South America, or commercial agencies there. If 
we will say to our people that for a period of five years we 
will maintain regular and certain and definite sailings be- 
tween certain ports in this country and certain ports in South 
America our business people and our banking people will estab- 
lish their commercial agencies and their banking facilities in 
those localities. That is a sine qua non of doing that; and 
one of the great purposes of this bill is to establish these regu- 
lar routes and furnish these regular services, 

The Senator suggests that there will be retaliation. I can 
see no excuse for any. country retaliating against us for estab- 
lishing and insisting upon transportation facilities to do the 
business between the main country and its possessions. All 
countries have done that in the past until they saw fit to aban- 
don it, and no other country could complain. I am not going 
to discuss whether the Philippines should have their independ- 
ence or not. That is a question, I think, that is foreign to this 
bill. We have the Philippines. They are ours now. How long 
they will stay so, I am not prepared to say. Whether it was 
wise for us to take them over, I am not going to discuss. 
Whether we should give them their independence hereafter, I 
am not going to consider. I am facing the situation as it is 
now. They are ours. There is some trade that we can get, 
and if we do not get it there will be nobody to blame except 
ourselves. It furnishes an opportunity for the construction 
of the character ef ships that we need, not only in our ocean 
commerce, but for national defense in time of stress. It will 
furnish the very kind of ships that we ought to have had when 
this war broke out, and if we had had them probably the war 
would have been shortened by some months. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. ‘The subject that the Senator from Colorado dis- 
cussed is one to which I have not given very much attention, 
and I bave not any settled views in regard to it; but I invite the 
Senator’s attention to this fact: 

Assume that we are anxious to obtain Pacific trade, and de- 
sire our boats to go to the Philippine Islands and to other 
oriental ports: Does the Senator think that this legislation 
would have a tendency to provoke upon the part of Australia 
and New Zealand, either directly or through the British au- 
thorities at London, retaliatory legislation, or retaliatory legis- 
lation upon the part of the Dutch with respect to Java, or simi- 
lar legislation, retaliatory in kind, by the Chinese Republic, or 
by Japan, so that our vessels that might cross the wide Pacific 


could trade only with the Philippine Islands, that they could not 
carry a pound of freight from China or from Japan or from 
Java or from New Zealand or from any other of those coun- 
tries in the Orient? 

The Senator will see that if we enact legislation of this kind 
it may result in our yessels being denied the ports of other 
nations for the purpose of loading cargoes from those nations 
which might be carried to other nations or to our own land, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not think 
so. I really have not any fear of that; but if we are going to 
talk about retaliation, if there is any country that is in a 
position to carry on a war of retaliation, it seems to me that 
it is the United States. 

Suppose Japan tried to retaliate against us. What is her 
best market? What is she paying hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year subsidy to her shipping to do except to carry’ 
products to the United States? Does she want to be shut ont 
of our ports? Will she invite a conflict of that sort? Not 
a bit of it. 

Does Great Britain need us? Does Great Britain need our 
products? How long could she live without the millions and 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of products that she gets 
from the United States? I do not think she would contemplate 
for a moment entering into a contest of retaliation with us. I 
do not want to enter into a contest of retaliation with these other 
countries, but, Mr. President, I do not fear it; and if we are 
going to frame our legislation on the basis of our fears, we will 
never get anywhere, especially in the shipping world. If we 
are going to be deterred from doing what we think we ought to 
do for the building up of our shipping because of something we 
are afraid other countries may do to try to get even with us, 
we will get nowhere. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, there is not any 
country on the face of the earth that is as favorably situated 
as this country to enter into a war of retaliation, if there is 
any country on the face of the earth that wants to enter into it 
with us; but what excuse can any country have for retaliating 
against us because we deal as we see fit between ourselves and 
our own territory? Is there any country that thinks about 
retaliating against us because we confine the passenger and 
freight traffic between the city of New York and the city of 
New Orleans to our own ships? Not at all. They recognize 
our right to do it as a domestic problem; and so, while the 
Philippines are a good way off, they are a part of this country 
at this time, and the trade between us and them, so far as 
we see fit to treat it as such, is a domestic proposition; and 
no country would be justified in complaining of any attitude 
that we may take with reference to it. 

There is not any question but that our friends in other 
countries will do everything in the world they can to prevent 
us from taking this transportation that we can take if we will. 
I note in the paper this morning that considerable interest is 
being manifested in the British Parliament over this shipping 
bill that is now pending. 

What are they doing? Why, they are taking steps to look 
after their interests, and they have asked their ambassador to 
send them a copy of it. That is all right. That shows the 
right sort of spirit. That shows the right sort of way to deal 
with these matters. They are not going to leave anything un- 
done to prevent us from getting on the sea and establishing 
ourselves upon the sea. They are going to do everything in 
the world they can to prevent it, and we have no ground for 
complaint. We have not any right to complain against it. 
The only basis of complaint that we can have is against our- 
selves for not taking advantage of the opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves to us to do what we would like to do. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, this cry of retaliation 
has no terrors for me. It is always raised, it always has 
been raised, when we have attempted to do anything with 
reference to our merchant marine. 
with Japan. We are not going to have any trouble with Japan 
over shipping, over transportation, or things like that. I trust 
we never will have any trouble with her over any matter, 
but we need not worry about that in connection with this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will give section 23 very 
careful consideration. I believe that when they do, and when 
they see the possibilities of it and see the opportunity that it 
presents to us, absolutely certain, with reference to our mer- 
chant marine, it will be adopted by a large vote. 

Let me say here that there may be a great deal of doubt as 
to what the results of this legislation will be as a general propo- 
sition; there may be very much uncertainty as to whether or 
not our merchant marine will be built up under the policies 
laid down in this bill; but, Mr. President, there can be abso- 


I do not want any trouble ` 
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lutely no doubt as to what will result with reference to our ship- 
ping from the adoption of section 23. It will mean more ships 
for our merchant marine. It will mean finer ships for our 
merchant marine. It will mean greater transportation facilities 
on the Pacific, and, in my judgment, it will mean making 
Manila the great distributing center for the Orient, controlled 
and dominated by us, for the distribution of the products of 
this country, both manufactured and otherwise, and it will in- 
sure cargoes home. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
yesterday said that one great thing was for us to get cargoes 
home. That is true. There is not any doubt about our getting 
cargoes for home if we embrace the Philippines within the 
coastwise laws. We will bring their products to this country. 

As I said yesterday, so far as my opinion goes, I believe that 
we could not do better in bringing about friendly and close 
relations between that Territory and this than to do what we 
propose to do in this bill, because the fact must not be over- 
looked that under the provisions of this bill we pledge ourselves 
to furnish ample transportation facilities, at fair and reason- 
able rates, for passenger and freight traffic. 

Mr. President, that is all I am going to say about this section 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sections 22 and 23 
already been passed over. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, as this section has been de- 
bated, I just wanted to add a word to what has been said. 

Under the terms of section 23 it is proposed that the Ship- 
ping Board shall establish adequate steamship service, if neces- 
sary, to the several outlying possessions of the United States. 
Already Porto Rico, Alaska, and Hawali are within the coast- 
wise laws of the United States. This section extends these 
laws to the Philippines. i 

Mr. President, the people of the Philippines spring from a 
race different from most of us who live in continental United 
States. They were not accustomed to do business with this 
country and did not understand our methods until we took over 
the islands some 20 years ago. But since that date, despite 
the fact that they are a part of this Nation, except for the 
traffic in the United States Transport Service, practically all 
of their overseas trade to and from this country has been 
carried in foreign vessels. 

From my observation of the shipping question, it has seemed 
to me that if we hope to establish and maintain definitely a 
trade with other parts of the world, and particularly with the 
Philippines, it must in the main be done in American bottoms. 
So, as a member of the Committee on Commerce, when this 
proposition was advanced in the committee I strongly urged its 
adoption, 

I have been opposed, except where it could be clearly shown 
in the country’s interest, to the Shipping Board establishing 
routes from American ports to other parts of the world; but I 
have insisted that we should give Government aid to those who 
are willing to establish such routes. But if there is one place, 
Mr, President, where the maintaining of an ocean going route is 
justified that place is to the Philippine Islands. I do not know 
how long these islands may be in our possession, but whether it 
be for 5 years or 50 years our commerce to them should be 
carried in American ships. There is nothing in this section to 
prevent vessels flying the Japanese flag from trading between 
Philippine ports and all the rest of the Orient, or to prevent 
English vessels, or vessels of any other nation, plying between 
the Philippine Islands and all the rest of the world, excepting 
direct trade with the United States, : 

The other day it was my privilege to attend a little gather- 
ing in New York City on the steamship Huron, a former German 
vessel taken over by our own Government during the war. 
This vessel has been reconditioned and with four other former 
German passenger steamers has been allocated to the Munson 
Steamship Co., who will operate a passenger service sailing 
weekly between New York and South American ports. I sat 
next to the ambassador from Uruguay, who told me that until 
the introduction of this service perhaps once or twice a year 
a tramp freighter flying the American flag would come into the 
port of Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, loaded with some 
special cargo for Buenos Aires or Montevideo, but that no 
regular service had ever been maintained between the United 
States and South America by American merchant vessels, as 
against this condition regular routes were operated, with weekly 
sailings of modern passenger and freight liners, between ports 
in Italy, Spain, England, and Germany. This neglect on the 
part of the United States was responsible for the fact that prac- 
tically all of South America’s business had gone to Europe. 
It was not convenient for them to trade with us; we had no 
direct lines which could accommodate their business. The trade 
with Europe led to the establishment in South America—and 
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this gentleman referred particularly to Uruguay and Argen- 
tina—of banking facilities, transportation agencies, and other 
handy and agreeable methods for doing business. 

All of the gentlemen at this gathering on the Huron believed 
that the opening of this new line was the beginning of trade, 
both in passengers and freight, with the east coast of South 
America that would méan much to both countries. Speeches 
were made by ambassadors and ministers from South America. 
They welcomed this opportunity to trade with the United 
States. One could draw but a single conclusion from the state- 
ments made, and that was that we had neglected them and 
that naturally their trade had gone where their business was 
appreciated. 

If all this is true, Mr. President, how much more important 
even than this South American trade is it that we should have 
a direct line of overseas traffic with the Philippine Islands, one 
of our dependencies. 

So I am strongly for this provision in this section, and I am 
hopeful that when we come to the final consideration of it, it 
will meet with general approval. If it is a fact that we have 
not sufficient shipping facilities to carry our trade the proviso 
at the end of the section extending the time when our coast- 
wise laws shall be effective in the Philippine trade will take 
eare of the situation. Section 23 is a splendid thing for our 
merchant marine, and I am very strongly for it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] has been called out of the 
Chamber, but I have a very significant statement here which 
I want to read into the Recorp, and I hope that he and the 
Senator from Colorado will notice it, if they fear retaliation, 
I have not heard any suggestion in this country about our 
retaliating against other countries for giving preferences to 
their colonies, and yet I have here a statement quoting from 
Capt. C. B. Foster, of the Melbourne. This is a quotation from 
a pamphlet gotten out by the Continental Insurance Co. I think 
they get out regular issues of it. This pamphlet discusses 
England's policy, and I find in it the following: 

All along the Gold Coast of Africa an American boat does not get 
3 aie at any desirable cargo, Capt. C. B. Foster, of the Melbourne, 

“This is not unexpected, because British shipping gets preference 
among British colonies, but I don’t know a single place-where the 
United States shipping has an edge. We conaider ourselves lucky 
if we can get an even break.” 

That, Mr. President, is in line with what I read yesterday 
from an official document from Canada, wherein they direct 
that their shippers and their merchants shall be given a prefer- 
ence over all others. Yet we are not talking about retaliation 
on account of that. They-are doing what they have a perfect 
right to do, and what I think we ought to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Commerce will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 23, to insert: 

Sec. 24. That the act entitled “An act giving the United States 
Shipping Board power to suspend present 3 of law and permit 
vessels of foreign registry and foreign-built vessels admitted to Amer- 
ican registry under the act of August 18, 1914, to engage in the coast- 
wise trade during the present war and for a period of 120 days there- 
after, except the coastwise trade with Alaska,” approved October 6, 
1917, is hereby repealed: Provided, That all foreign-bullt vessels ad- 
mitted to the coastwise trade under such act for the full period 
covered by the act and which are wholly owned by rsons who are 
citizens of the United States, and foreign-built vessels owned by the 
United States at the time of the enactment of this act, if sold to 
such persons, may operate in the coastwise trade so long as they are 
own by such persons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under that proviso it appears 
that only a few vessels would be, we might say, favored; and 
apparently those vessels are owned by a particular company. 
There is considerable complaint about it, and there is a feeling 
that it really results in unfair and unjust treatment. That 
was not intended by the committee, and I desire to offer an 
amendment to. take the place of the proviso. In lieu of the 
proviso I move to insert what I send to the Secretary's desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which will be read. 

The Reaprye CLERK. On page 25, after line 6, in lieu of the 
proviso insert: 

Provided, That all fereign-built vessels admitted to American regis- 
try, wholly owned on February 1, 1920, by persons citizens of the 
United States, and all foreign-built vessels owned br the United States 
at the time of the enactment of this act, when sold and wholly owned 
by persons citizens of the United States, may engage in the coastwise 
trade so long as they continue wholly in American ownership, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington to 
the amendment of the committee. z $ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand there are not a 


great many of those ships, and we believe that where the ships 
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are wholly owned by American citizens, built by American 
capital, there can be no injury done to the coastwise trade by 
allowing them to be admitted to American registry, so long 
as they continue in that ownership. ‘Then, the Navy Depart- 
ment owns several small ships, some of which it has owned 
Since the Spanish War. They are foreign built. They are very 
small, If they are given the privileges of the coastwise trade 
of the United States, they will be able to sell them at very 
much greater advantage to the United States, and they will 
be covered by this proviso. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. K 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 13, to in- 
sert: 

Src. 25. That the owner of a vessel documented under the laws of 
the United States and operated in foreign trade shall, for each of the 
10 taxable years beginning with the first taxable year ending after the 
enactment of this act, be allowed as a deduction for the purpose of 
ascertaining his net income subject to the war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 1918 an amount equiva- 
lent to the net earnings of such vessel during such taxable year, 
mined in accordance with rules and regulations to be made by 
board: Provided, That such owner shall not be entitled to such dedne- 
tion unless during such taxable year he invested, or set aside under 
rules and regulations to be made by the board in a trust fund for in- 
vestment, in the building in shipyards in the United States of new 
vessels of a type and kind approved by the board, an amount, to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury and certified by him to the 
board, equivalent to the war-profits and excess-profits taxes that would 
have been peer by such owner on account of the net earnings of 
such vessels, but for the deduction allowed under the provisions of this 
section, or unless such owner, with the approval of the board (to be 

ven only if because of the smailness of the amount involved the board 

leems it best for the interests of the United States), applies such 
amount on any mortgage indebtedness due to the United States for 
the purchase of ships. 

That during the period of 10 years from the enactment of this act 
any person a citizen of the United States who may sell a vessel built 
prior to January 1, 1914, shall be exempt from all income taxes that 
would be payable upon any of the proceeds of such sale if the entire 
proceeds thereof shall be invested in the building of new ships in 
American shipyards, such ships to be documented under the laws of 
the United States and to be of a type * by the board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
chairman of the board are hereby authorized and directed to determine 
from time to time what shall allowed for annual depreciation of 
vessels purchased from the United States, or vessels completed in the 
United States, since November 11, 1918, in order that the owners of 
such vessels shall, with respect to the capital cost thereof, be put as 
nearly as may be on a parity with the owners of ships under the fla: 
of our forei competitors the world’s carrying trade, and suc 
allowances shall be embraced in the deductions allowed by law in de- 
termining the net income subject to income taxes and war-profits and 
excess-profits taxes; and if said Secretaries and the chairman of the 
board are unable to reach a unanimous decision in such matter, it shall 
be referred to the President and his decision shall govern therein. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Some Senators have asked that 
section 25 may be passed over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, on request 
of the Senator from Washington, section 25 will be passed over. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 12, to insert: 

Sec. 26. That all mails of the United States shipped or carried on 
vessels shall, if practicable, be ship or carried on American-built 
vessels documented under the laws of the United States. No contract 
with the Postmaster General for carrying mails on vessels so built and 
documented shall be assigned or sublet, and no mails covered by such 
contract shall be carried on any vessel not so built and documented, 
No money shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States on or 
in relation to any contract for carrying mails on vessels so built and 
documented when such contract has been assigned or sublet or when 
mails covered by such contract are in violation of the terms thereof 
carried on any vessel not so built and documented. The board and the 
Postmaster General, in aid of the development of a merchant marine 
adequate to provide for the maintenance and expansion of the foreign 
or coastwise trade of the United States and of a satisfactory postal 
service in connection therewith, shall from time to time determine the 
proper rate of compensation to be paid for such service, and the Post- 
master General is hereby authorized to enter into contracts to pay for 
the carrying of such mails in such vessels at such rate, 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee with relation to lines 21 and 22, on page 27. Does 
the present law prohibit the assigning of such contracts? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think so; I will state 
the reason for the provision: It was called to my attention that, 
for instance, a contract might be let to an American citizen for 
carrying the mails and then he might turn it over to a foreign 
ship line. He was the agent of the foreign ship line; he took 
a contract in his own name and then turned the business over 
to the foreign line. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am fully in sympathy with the provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The object is to prevent that 
practice. + 

Mr. LENROOT. My query concerned the case where a con- 
tract heretofore made had been sublet, when it was lawful to 
do so. This provides that no money shall be paid out of the 
Treasury on such a contract. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
apply to contracts hereafter made. 
previously made contracts, 
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The intention was to have it 
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Mr. LENROOT. Would it not be better to put in a clause 
that it shall apply to no contracts heretofore made? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. In line 16, after the 
word “ contract,” I move to insert the words “ hereafter made.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
proposes an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reanna CLERK. On page 27, line 16, after the word 
- Sper len insert the words “hereafter made,” so that it will 
read: 

No contract hereafter made with the Postmaster General for carry- 
ing mails, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In line 21 I think we should 
put in the word “ such“ before the word “ contract.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reaping Crerk. On line 21, before the word “ contract,” 
insert the word “such,” so that it will read: 

No money shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States on 
or in relation to any such contract for carrying mails, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Washington to one fact. This section leaves 
it absolutely in the control of the Postmaster General to fix the 
compensation to be paid. There is no limitation. Beginning in 
line 4, on page 28, it reads that the board and the Postmaster 
General “shall from time to time determine the proper rate of 
compensation to be paid for such service, and the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized to enter into contracts to pay for 
the carrying of such mails in such vessels at such rate.” There 
is no limitation; they can fix any amount. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The language is “proper rate 
of compensation.” I know there is no limit except the words 
“proper rate of compensation.” 

Mr. LENROOT. It clearly, it seems to me, authorizes the 
payment of a subsidy out of the Treasury for the building up 
of our merchant marine under the guise of a mail contract. 
That question has been fought out in Congress many, many 
times. I do not believe this door should be left wide open, as 
the Senator from Minnesota suggests, as it is in this provision. 
There certainly should be some limitation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator suggest a 
limitation? It is left to the board and the Postmaster General 
to fix a proper rate of compensation for carrying the mail, and 
they are permitted to take into consideration the development 
of a route. 

Mr. LENROOT. It authorizes the board and the Postmaster 
General to give an outright subsidy, does it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; you may call it so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that the section 
should be passed in this form? j 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 

any objection to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am objecting right now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator suggest some 
limitation, then? The committee considered it pretty fully, and 
we thought it was a wise provision to aid in the accomplishment 
of the great purpose we want to accomplish. Wil the Senator 
suggest a limitation that he thinks ought to be placed on it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will suggest one limitation, but I do not 
know that it will be effective. In line 7, after the word con- 
tracts,” insert the words “ within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor by Congress.” Then there would be some lim- 
itation at any rate. 2 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I accept that amendment to the 
amendment. I think that is a very good limitation. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot] proposes an amendment to the amendment, 
which the Secretary will report. 

Mr. NELSON. I rose to ask the Senator from Wisconsin, or 
the Senator from Washington, if he can give us any information 
as to what rates are allowed by the United States postal authori- 
ties for carrying mail? Is there not a limitation, or is it left 
entirely optional with the Post Office Department? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I think there is a regular pound 
rate or ounce rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are specific limitations as to speed 
of ship, and so forth. 

Mr. NELSON. Ought there not to be a similar limitation 
in this section? 

“Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think we are paying out 
very much, if any, money under the act of 1891. That is the act 
under which we used to pay money for speed of ships, and so 

. But we are paying out a little over $3,000,000 a year for 

e carrying of our foreign mails, and $2,500,000 of that sum 
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is paid to foreign ships. It is at so much a pound, and there 
is a limitation in that. 

The purpose of this provision is the carrying of our mails in 
our own ships. I do not assume that the Shipping Board and 
the Postmaster General will act recklessly in a matter of that 
kind, but I think the limitation proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is a very excellent one. I assume that under it they 
would have to make their recommendations to Congress as to 
what they think they ought to make contracts for for carrying 
certain mails. Then it would be for Congress to approve such 
contracts and make the appropriation. So I think they would 
have an absolute limitation, 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to ask the Senator another question. 
I agree with him in the proposition that our mails ought to be 
carried by American ships. There is no dispute about that, but 
I would not want the American ships to mulct us. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; neither would I. 

Mr. NELSON. I would suggest that while you require the 
Government to ship its mail in American ships, you also require 
that it shall be done at the same rate that it can be carried for 
in other ships. Otherwise you will have no limitation. If you 
leave it as it is now, it will be a stark, open subsidy, absolutely 
under the control of the Postmaster General and the board.. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator from 
Minnesota that if we would leave it that way the foreign ships 
would carry the mail; they would underbid our ships. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator misunderstood me. Let the mail 
be carried in American ships by all means, not in foreign ships, 
but give no larger rate of pay than we can get it done for in 
foreign service, unless you want to grant a subsidy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not seared at a subsidy. 
I want to build up these routes, and I expect this to be used 
for largely in the building of regular steamship lines or routes 
where there are none now, and where there would be no bids. 
I think the amendment suggested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin to the amendment covers the situation absolutely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment. 

The Reaptnc CLERK. On page 28, line 7, after the word 
contracts,“ insert the words “ within the limits of appropria- 
tions made therefor by Congress.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, I move to strike out all the section, 
after the word “ documented,” in line 25, page 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 27, line 25, after the word 
“documented,” strike out the remainder of the section, down to 
and including the word “rate,” on line 8, page 28. 

Mr. LENROOT. If this amendment to the amendment is 
adopted, it will still leave the direction to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in so far as his discretion permits, but still within the 
limits of compensation now provided by law, to have all the 
mails of the United States carried upon American ships, but it 
will take away from the Postmaster General and the board 
the right to grant a subsidy. Of course the amendment to the 
amendment which has just been adopted does protect the situa- 
tion to some extent but not fully, because if Congress makes 
an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the carrying of foreign mail, 
it would still be possible for the Postmaster General to enter 
into a contract with one steamship company for carrying one- 
half of the mail and paying them the entire $3,000,000 for it. 

I do not believe that the matter of subsidy should be settled 
in this bill. Certainly there was no thought upon the part of 
anyone I know of in connection with the consideration of any 

- of this legislation that we would go into the matter of ship 
subsidies. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to ask the Senator where his amend- 
ment is to be applied? 

Mr. LENROOT. It strikes out all of the section after the 
word “documented,” in line 25, page 27. $ 

Mr. REED. The Senator proposes to strike out all the ‘rest 
of the section, including the amendment which the Senator just 
offered ? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. i 

Mr. REED. So the bill in that case would not provide for 
carrying the mail at all? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; it would leave the direction to the 
Postmaster General, under the limits of compensation now fixed, 
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to aye preference to American ships for the carrying of the 
mail. 

Mr. REED. What is the object of the Senator in offering 
an amendment and having it agreed to, and then moying to 
strike it all out? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a very ordinary way of perfecting an 
amendment, to relieve the objection to the amendment as pro- 
posed as much as possible, although one is not in favor of the 
proposition as amended. It is a very common practice. 

Mr. JONES cf Washington. Mr. President, I have here a 
statement from the Postmaster General showing that the total 
amount paid for United States and foreign closed mail in 
steamships in 1919 was $3,195,770.40, and of this there was 
paid to foreign lines $2,350,609.25. That has no special bearing 
upon the proposition presented by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
but I wanted these facts to appear in the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope that the amendment to the 
amendment will not be agreed to. I am not going to take any 
special time in discussing it. I believe that we can leave the 
matter clearly to the Shipping Board and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral as to what is necessary to be done in order to build up 
mail routes and transportation routes by sea, and especially 
with the limitation put in the section by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, which is in substance that no contract of that kind 
can be made until after they have submitted their estimates to 
Congress and Congress has made the appropriation for it. I 
know that both the subcommittee and the full committee, when 
this matter was under consideration, had in mind the necessity 
of doing something of this kind in aid of the American mer- 
chant marine. We did it purposely and with the intention of 
taking a step that in our judgment would encourage develop- 
ment along these lines. I shall not take the time of the Senate 
further. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I agree with the statements 
made by the chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. The subcommittee in considering the 
bill had in mind the fact that it might be necessary, in order to 
insure the operation of routes to certain parts of the world, to 
arrange for proper mail pay for carrying the mails—you may 
eall it what you like, mail subvention or mail subsidy or mail 
assistance or anything else. 

This Nation has invested over $2,000,000,000 in building up a 
merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Three billion dollars. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; $3,000,000,000 in building up a great 
fleet of merchant vessels. We are going to have some difficulty 
in maintaining that fleet and operating it in competition with 
other nations. It is an old story, Senators may say, but now our 
money is in it. We must protect our investment even if it is 
necessary to put in a little more to keep it going. I am sure 
the people of this country will gladly give a little more to 
American ships to carry the American mail than we give to 
oo ships for the same business. For one, I shall go that 
ar. 

I believe that with the first amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lennroor], to which I am not objecting, we are 
amply protected from excessive mail rates, but I- hope the 
amendment which he now offers will not prevail. If it does, 
I believe it will seriously impair the value of this legislation, 
which after all is proposed for the purpose of maintaining the 
American merchant marine on the seas. 

Senators know that previous to the European war we car- 
ried just a little over 8 per cent of our foreign trade in Amer- 
ican bottoms. We were unable to secure an American fleet 
until the people were awakened by the Great War to the 
Nation’s need of it. Now we have it. Let us not let the ex- 
penditure of a little money, such as the amount that will be 
required by this section, stop its continuance, 

I have always believed that if in the 20 years preceding the 
war we had spent $25,000,000 a year, or a total of about 
$500,000,000, we would have had a merchant marine when the 
war came on. 

We did not do it. Some Senators, particularly from the 
Middle West, did not realize the situation as those of us who 
represent the States bordering the Atlantic and Pacific did, so 
we missed the opportunity. When the war came on we had to 
spend these yast sums of money, which would have been un- 
necessary if we had previously appropriated a reasonable sum 
over a period of years. * 

This is one of the best sections of the bill, and it will be de- 
stroyed if the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin is agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am very mucli inter- 
ested in the bill, and especially in this section of the bill. The 
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history of this Government from the beginning shows that it 
has been impossible for us to maintain a merchant marine on 
the seas without some help from the Government. If we could 
control the matter entirely ourselves we could avoid subyen- 
tions, but when we go upon the open seas to compete with the 
world we have got to fight the world on the basis on which it 
fights, r 

The question is historic. After the Revolutionary War, when 
we had won our liberties and our freedom as a Government, we 
still were under the control of British commerce, because Great 
Britain controlled the ships on the seas. The first tariff act 
that was ever passed by the American Congress contained a 
clause, written by James Madison, providing for a discriminat- 
ing duty of 5 per cent in favor of goods brought into this country 
in American bottoms, sailed by American seamen. That act 
was modified from time to time. It was renewed during the 
term of President Jefferson, and a bill was signed by Jefferson 
imposing discriminating duties in fayor of goods imported in 
American bottoms. Such a policy was necessary in order that 
we might build up an American merchant. marine, and the 
result proved the wisdom of the legislation, for at the time these 
discriminating duties were originally passed we, practically 
speaking, had no merchant marine; but by the time Jackson 
became President of the United States our merchant marine 
controlled the seas. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Certainly. , 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether or not 
the Senator thinks we have reached the section with reference 
to the abrogation of certain treaties. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, No; I understand the motion is to strike 
out the provisions of the bill in regard to compensation for 
carrying American mails. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I merely desired to draw the 
illustration. : 

When the present tariff law was passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives placed in the bill a discriminating duty in favor of 
American ships. The Senate modified it so as to meet treaties 
in force at that time. I believe if that modification had not 
been made by the Senate there would have been inaugurated 
an upbuilding of the American merchant marine which would 
have saved us many hundreds of millions of dollars which we 
had to expend during the recent war. The provision did not 
become operative because of those treaties. That difficulty is 
sought to be remedied in the pending bill, and I am in entire 
agreement with the Senator from Washington in his efforts in 
that direction. 

However, it is clear, Mr. President, that if we do not dis- 
criminate in favor of American shipping, although we have 
built the greatest fleet this country has ever known, the day is 
not far distant when that fleet must anchor in the harbors of 
the United States and remain there because of the competition 
of foreign shipping manned by seamen who sail the ships at 
very much less wages than those for which American seamen 
can be employed. 

More than that, almost every great nation of the world with 
whom we must compete to-day is paying subsidies or granting 
subventions to its own merchant marine. ‘To-day British ships 
that sail through the Suez Canal receive a subvention, by way 
of a mail contract, that equals the toll they pay in going 
through the canal, giving them a distinct advantage over our 
ships, because we have no such subvention. 

I think that any effort to prevent this Government from giv- 
ing a reasonable subvention, by way of a mail contract, to 
American ships, if it is carried out through the terms of this 
bill, will result in a few years in the American ship not being 
able to compete with its foreign competitor, and the passage 
of this bill will have been in vain. It is a condition that con- 
fronts us and not a theory. It is no new matter. We have 
tried it out for years and years, and the American ship has 
been driven off the seas because the conditions of competition 
have been such that we could not meet them. One of the reasons 
why I am so heartily in favor of this bill is that it seeks to give 
an opportunity for the American ships, which we have built at 
great cost, to live and to serve the commerce of this Republic. 
I therefore hope that the amendment will be defeated. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this section is another illus- 
tration of Congress absolutely yielding its functions and duties 
to a subordinate body. Congress seems to have gotten so much 
into the habit of doing so during the recent war that it pro- 
poses to continue along the same line during times of peace. 


LIX——432 


Mr. President, may I interrupt 


Prior to the war no Senator would ever have dreamed of 
delegating to any board or to any commission the powers that 
are proposed to be delegated by this section. We have had 
many subsidy bills before Congress; we have a mail subvention 
law upon the statute books now; but Congress has always un- 
dertaken to retain to itself the function of determining the 
details of such subvention and not delegate unlimited power 
to a subordinate body, If Congress now, in time of peace, is 
going to continue to delegate its powers without limitation or 
restriction, there is no Senator upon this floor who will haye 
any right to criticize the executive department of the Govern- 
ment for taking to itself the administration not only of execu- 
uve powers but of the legislative powers of the Government as 
well. 

I have before me the present mail subvention act, in which 
Congress went into great detail in classifying the ships, in pre- 
scribing the speed of the different classes, and fle compensa- 
tion to be given to the different classes. There are several sec- 
tions in which Congress legislates upon the subject. If we are 
going to provide mail subsidies, Congress ought to take up the 
subject, and if it is necessary to amend the present act Con- 
gress ought to amend it and not delegate to the Shipping 
Board or to the Postmaster General the unlimited power to do 
so. If ship subsidies are necessary. Mr. President—and we 
had much testimony before the committee that they were not; 
that under present conditions American ships could compete 
and would continue to be able to compete with foreign ships— 
they ought not to be provided in this way. If a ship subsidy is 
ever needed to maintain the American merchant marine, it 
should be provided upon the proper, practical, scientific basis, 
by ascertaining the difference between the cost of operation of 
American ships and like foreign ships, and apply the subsidy 
fairly to overcome the difference in cost of operation. 

There is no Senator who need deceive himself as to what 
Will be attempted under this provision. Shipping lines, through 
one means or another, will try to secure favors and privileges. 
We had such a situation during the war in connection with get- 
ting ship contracts, and the same condition will follow, if there 
be no restrictions imposed, with reference to securing mail sub- 
sidies. It ought not to be permitted; Congress ought not to 
delegate any such broad and unlimited power; it ought not to 
allow the people’s money to be taken out of the Treasury with- 
out restriction, except as a subordinate body may deem proper, 
and used for the granting of subsidies. If subsidies are neces- 
sary, the subject should be taken up separately, and Congress 
should act upon the details of the legislation and the methods 
by which the subsidy shall be granted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word. 
The act of 1891, to which the Senator from Wisconsin has re- 
ferred, has been practically a dead letter. We secured, I 
think, four ships under that act soon after it was passed, and 
we never obtained any more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was that because the compensation was not 
large enough? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, the remedy is to amend that act and 
increase the compensation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But we do not know that we 
would provide the right amount then. The trouble in a matier 
of this kind of Congress going into details is that it can not 
work them out right; it can not work them out to meet the 
situation as it may develop. The Shipping Board and the Post- 
master General will know all the details; they will know the 
needs of particular routes and particular lines, and they can 
determine far better than we can what amount is needed and 
what ships should be paid in order to accomplish the purpose 
that it is desired to accomplish. We would have to take their 
judgment very largely, it is true; but whenever we attempt to 
work out the details of legislation of this kind, to accomplish a 
purpose of this character, we defeat our own ends. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is mistaken in saying that the 
Shipping Board will submit their estimates to us as to what they 
propose to give to a certain line. Congress is to make an 
appropriation of a lump sum for the purpose of carrying our 
foreign mail, and, with the amendment which has been adopted, 
the Shipping Board and the Postmaster General together may 
take the entire sum and give it to one company, and then ask 
for more by way of a deficiency. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I take it that when they submit 
their estimates of appropriation they will submit a statement 
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as to the purpose for which they desire to expend the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Alabama? : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If it will not interrupt the Senator, I 
should like to make a suggestion by way of illustration that is 
familiar both to the Senator from Washington and to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, for we were serving together in the House 
of Representatives when the bill was passed to establish rural- 
mail delivery routes. When that service was in its experi- 
mental stage, as the shipping mail service is, we provided for a 
blanket appropriation, leaving it entirely to the discretion of 
the Postmaster General to be expended until the service should 
develop to a point where we had from actual experimentation 
acquired sufficient information to establish fixed routes. The 
same thing applies to the shipping service. It is now in an 
experimental state, and will be so for some time to come; but 
when it works out and we ascertain what can be done and 
what can not be done, we then can do what we did in reference 
to the ruralkmall reutes—establish a fixed compensation. We 
could not ever have established the rural routes in this country 
if Congress in the beginning had attempted to lay down hard 
and fast rules; and neither can we accomplish by such a pro- 
cedure the object desired to be attained in this instance. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washing- 
ton will yield, I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator contend that there was 
any subsidy to anybody in connection with the establishment of 
the rural routes in this country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly there was no subsidy; and I 
do not claim that there is a subsidy under the provisions of the 
pending bill. We made the appropriations then to pay men to 
ride around in buggies and deliver the mail. We are proposing 
now that an appropriation in lump sum be made to allow the 
mail to be carried by men who sail on ships. A 

You may say that it is a subvention—it is certainly not a sub- 
sidy—but I am not captious about the word. I do not care what 
you call it. The word does not bother me. The cases are alike. 
When you established the great rural-route system of this coun- 
try you knew that you could not lay down hard-and-fast rules. 
You gave an opportunity for experimentation, and you estab- 
lished a great system. The only way in which you can establish 
a great system in this case is to allow the opportunity for reason- 
able experimentation, and when that is accomplished the facts 
will probably be before Congress, a decade from now, to estab- 
lish hard-and-fast rules. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator has 
covered just the ground that I expected to cover. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill whether or not he intends to bring it to a 
vote to-day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not expect to get the bill to 
a vote to-day. I should like to get as far along with it as pos- 
sible; but several sections have gone over until to-morrow. 
Mr. REED. So that there will be no vote to-day? 

Mr. TONES of Washington. Not on the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, while I am on my feet I simply 
want to say that if I have any conception of this bill at all, it 
is one of very great importance. It ought to be considered with 
deliberation and care. 

I apprehend that the great majority of the Members of the 
Senate are situated with reference to this bill much as I have 
been. Their attention has been directed to many other impor- 
tant measures which have absorbed their time and their energy. 
For my part, I have had no opportunity to study the bill at all, 
although I have been working to the limit of my strength. 
Other Members are just as busy as I am. We are trying to get 
through with the business which must be transacted in order to 
reach a recess or an adjournment at an early date. Consequently 
we have crowding here the various appropriation bills, the great 
question of declaring peace, and other problems that ought to 
receive the most studious investigation and the fullest debate. 

I hope that this bill will not be rushed through. For my part, 
I have not made up my mind about it, because I have not had 
the opportunity to study it. I have heard of one or two meas- 
ures in it which, if they have been correctly stated to me, de- 
mand very careful thought. I think the question just now 
raised by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is a very 


important one. It may be that we have arrived at a time when 
the Democratic Party must abandon its long-time policy of re- 
fusing to vote subventions or subsidies—like the Senator from 
Alabama, I do not care which term is used—for the purpose of 
promoting American shipping. I do not want to take that step 
without mature consideration. 

The sale of these vessels is a very serious question, the price 
we are to receive, the control of the yessels after they have 
been sold. I very much question whether a plan has been de- 
vised that will keep these vessels within the control of the 
United States. The inclination of my mind has been never to 
sell any of them, if they were good and serviceable craft, but 
either to run them under a department of the Government, or 
to charter them under such terms and conditions that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can always be certain that the 
policy of the United States to maintain a merchant marine and 
trade routes can be indubitably effectuated. 

After some experience in drafting contracts and undertaking 
to place restrictions upon sales, I have arrived at the general 
conclusion that you never can effectively control, anything 
unless you hold title to the property in question. Title can be 
preserved if the vessels are only chartered or leased; but if 
they are sold—sold to American companies—who shall say 
ae the control of those American companies will ultimately 
go 

We have expended this vast sum of money in building yessels. 
We ought to see to it, without any question, that as the result 
of it all the United States shall have one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, merchant marine afloat. 3 

I have heard of another proposition in this bill—that it is 
proposed to extend the coastwise laws so as to cover into the 
eoastwise business the trade between the United States and 
the Philippine Islands. I have not read that section of the bill, 
125 let me ask the chairman of the committee if I am correct 
n that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. REED. So that the trade between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands will be confined exclusively to ves- 
sels plying in the coastwise trade, and other vessels, commonly 
known as deep-sea vessels, will not be permitted to handle the 
business between the United States and the Philippines. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, Mr. President, the deep-sea 
vessels of the United States will be able to handle it, but not 
the deep-sea vessels of foreign countries. The deep-sea vessels 
of the United States will be able to handle it. Every ship under 
the American flag can handie the trade between the Philippines 
and the United States. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator was not correct in his first 
statement; that is, he did net understand me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I meant. 

Mr. REED. Coastwise business is coastwise business. A 
vessel engaged in the eoastwise trade does not do deep-sea busi- 
ness, and a vessel engaged in deep-sea business does not do 
coastwise business. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. The Senator, I think, is mis- 
taken in this, or, rather, I got the wrong impression from him. 
Ships in the coastwise trade of the United States can engage, if 
they desire to do so, in the ocean or foreign trade of the 
United States, and American-built ships in the foreign trade 
can also engage in the coastwise trade; but, of course, the needs 
of the ordinary coastwise business are such that they do not do 
so. The extension of the coastwise laws to the Philippine 
Islands, however, would permit every American-built ship to 
engage in that trade, both ocean-going and the ordinary coast- 
wise ship. 1 

Mr. REED. I remember the modification the Senator mentions, 
because it was brought about by an amendment to the coast- 
wise shipping laws with which, I believe, I had something to 
do, but it had escaped my attention for the moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I say to 
the Senator that I have discussed this coastwise provision both 
yesterday and to-day. I will just state briefly that, to my mind, 
one of the great benefits that would come from putting the 
Philippines under the coastwise laws would be the development 
of fine ocean-going ships that would be necessary in that trade 
under the American flag. 

Mr. REED. Yes; but it might have some other effects. It 
might have a very disastrous effect upon the business of the 
United States with the Philippine Islands; for if you establish 
a high rate between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States the trade of the Philippine Islands may go to other 
countries, and in our efforts to build up a ship line we may 
destroy a national commerce. So I think the question is one 
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requiring a good deal of thought and care. Iam not passing on 
it. I will not state my own conclusion for the moment, but I 
am stating that it is a serious question. 

The question has been raised here in the debate in the last 
few minutes of turning the control of this entire business over 
to a shipping board and allowing the Shipping Board and the 
Postmaster General to fix rates for postage. The suggestion 
has been made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] 
that that business ought to be done by the Congress. 

The countersuggestion is that Congress can not do business 
of that kind, and the Shipping Board must be endowed with 
plenary power. t 

Mr. President, I have not seen anything about the Shipping 
Board's performances up to date to lead me to the conclusion 
that we ought to confer any more powers upon that board. The 
more I see of Government boards established in Washington the 
more I think of county boards of supervisors, as they exist in 
the various States. 

We witnessed the spectacle of this Shipping Board proposing 
to sacrifice these vessels. They were arrested at the suit of a 
private citizen of the United States, Mr. Hearst, and if he had 
not intervened I suppose the entire American fleet would have 
been sold almost at junk prices by this time. I understand that 
the decree of the court sustaining the injunction has been made 
final. With that staring us in the face, it is proposed to confer 
additional powers upon that same board. The personnel is not 
identical, but the board is the successor and, in part, composed 
of the same personnel as the board which proposed to sacrifice 
these ships. 

I am not in favor of giving that sort of an organization any 
more power. Some plan ought to be devised to keep these ships 
in the ownership of the United States. If, then, it is desired 
to charter them or, to use the more common expression, lease 
them, that can be done under such terms and conditions as that 
the United States can compel the public service to be accommo- 
dated and benefited; but I believe any other plan is likely to 
prove very abortive. 

Mr. President, there is too much government by boards in this 
country. The attempt has been a failure in every instance, as 
far as I know. We governed the railroads and had the poorest 
service ever rendered in the history of the United States; we 
lost a billion and a half dollars in the transaction, and we are 
not through yet with the bills that are still coming forward, and 
many of which will ultimately have to be paid. i 

I have a great deal of sympathy for the position of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] that Congress ought to keep 
the control, and that where Congress yields a control it should 
do it under fixed rules which command the agents of the Gov- 
ernment to follow its policy and to keep within certain bounds 
and limits. 

What is the character of the men we are getting on these 
boards? Who are they? They are absolutely unknown men, 
and in many instances they are put in positions where they 
control matters of almost vital importance to the Republic. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to be enriched with some 
new blood. The handling of the great problem of the transpor- 
tation of the mightiest Nation on earth, a problem practical in 
every detail, is in part to be turned over to a gentleman who has 
distinguished himself in organized labor, and in part to another 
gentleman who has enjoyed the seclusion of a study in a col- 
lege. That is not the way practical business men and practical 
men of affairs undertake to arrange for the general management 
of very great enterprises. It used to be the boast of railroad 
managements that in the majority of instances the man enjoying 
the powers of control over a great railway system had fre- 
quently begun in the humblest of capacities, as an employee, and 
had learned the business by hard labor and application, covering a 
long period of years, until familiar with every detail of the great 
work to be undertaken. Knowing every mile of the stretch of 
track, acquainted with the business to be transacted through 
carriage, and with the financial operations necessary to sustain 
the vast enterprise, this employee had at last reached the pin- 
nacle of management. 

Now, we propose to put in a position to control the destiny, 
not of one railroad but of all railroads, not of one line of trans- 
portation but of all lines of transportation, controlling in the 
aggregate the destiny of the Republic itself, so far as its com- 
mercial development is concerned, men utterly unacquainted 
with the business of railroading and at the same time unac- 
quainted with the other duties falling upon them, to-wit, the semi- 
judicial duties of determining according to the rules of law and 
evidence great questions brought for decision and adjustment. 
What I have said now of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ror tsk an tenfold force to many of these other boards and 
tribunals. 


So I hesitate to turn three thousand million dollars’ worth of 
ships over to a board, and then turn the board loose to do as it 
pleases. I think this bill requires debate and study, and for 
my part I shall give it all the time I am able to give it. I 
hope the chairman of the committee, in charge of the bill, will 
be prepared to ask for a recess, and that we may have some 
days for the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, we will do the 
best we can. I know the Senator from Missouri has been en- 
gaged in other work, and I know that other Senators have been 
so engaged. I know that the Commerce Committee spent about 
three months or more on this measure. It spent two months in 
haying hearings, and a month or two in considering the terms 
and details of the bill. Of course, we do not ask other Senators 
to take our judgment or our views with reference to it. We 
know how we have to take other problems very much as other 
committees have worked them out; but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I want every Senator to give all the time he can to the 
study of this measure. We want the help, aid, and counsel of all 
Senators who can give it attention. However, I hope that we 
shall be able to put the bill through as soon as we can, of course 
after proper consideration. 

EXECBIIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 12, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 11, 1920. 
DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Roy S. MacElwee, of New York, to be Director Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce, vice Philip B. Kennedy, resigned. (By promotion from 
(First) Assistant Director of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMPTIONS IN THE Navy. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be assistant surgeons in the Navy, with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 12th day of March, 1920: 

Warren E. Bradbury, 

` William W. Hall, 

William H. Wynn, 

Martin A. Hatcher, and 

Thomas H. Taber. 

Paymaster Charles W. Eliason to be a pay inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 30th day of Octo- 
ber, 1919. S ; 

Paymaster John D. Robnett to be a pay inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 4th day of April, 1920. 

William H. Funk, a citizen of Indiana, to be an assistant sur- 
geon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
from the 4th day of May, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 11, 1920. 
AGENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. 

Carroll Sprigg to be agent and consul general of the United 

States of America at Cairo, Egypt. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Gregorio M. Guiteras to be senior surgeon. 

Royd R. Sayers to be passed assistant surgeon. 

Edward C. Ernst to be passed assistant surgeon. 

Peter J. Gorman to be passed assistant surgeon, 

Louis L. Williams to be assistant surgeon general at large. 

POSTMASTERS, 
COLORADO. 
Charles L. Grover, Aspen. 
Erman D. Acton, Oak Creek. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Alfred A. Barrett, Berlin. 
Warren A. Leonard, Ivoryton. 
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NEBRASKA, 


Frank R. Galbraith, Ainsworth, 
Ward W. Miller, Bayard. 
Clarence Dillon, Beaver City. 
Hurry V. Ingram, Exeter. 
Frank W. Fuhlrodt, Fremont. 
Leah P. Rice, Harrison. 
Clifford R. Young, Margqette. 
Harry M. Townsend, Minatare. 
Edwin R. Prady, Oakdale. 
Etta H. Bartlett, Potter. 
George E. Barto, Wakefield. i 
George E. Gilpin, Wilsonville. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Frederick J. Dushanek, Garwood. 

PENNSYLVANIA. | 


Upton G. Haswbecker, Camp Hill. 
James Woodburn, jr., Franklin. 
Charles A. Graul, Mount Pleasant. 
Laura C. Ehler, Shippensville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxspax, May II, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


“Know ye that the Lord He is God; it is He that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves; we are His people, and the sheep 
of His pasture.” 

Help us, our Father in heaven, we beseech Thee, to accept 
life as a precious boon and give us the courage to live day by 
day to the moral and spiritual code which Thou hast written 
indelibly on the tables of the heart—to be honest, sincere, pure, 
noble. 

“To love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

“And the second is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” is pure and undefiled religion, all speculations of 
men to the contrary notwithstanding. Illustrated in the life, 
character, and precepts of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, what is the sub- 
ject the gentleman desires to extend his remarks on? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I spoke briefly on the peace 
resolution, and on account of sickness I did not get it in within 
the five-day limit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, : 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of 
the United States Army, and for other purposes, and I desire 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the conference report on the bill S. 2448. The Clerk will read 
the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United States 
Army, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the re- 
port. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United States 


Army, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 10. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the House insert the following: “ the sum 
of $10,000"; and the House agree to the Same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the House insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Col. William A. Simpson: That the President of the 
United States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, by and with the consent of the Senate, Col. William 
A. Simpson, United States Army, retired, to the position and 
rank of brigadier general on the retired list. 

“Sec. 24. Col. Robert H. Peck: That Col. Robert Li. Peck, 
Eleventh Infantry, Regular Army, who, under the authority of 
the act approved July 12, 1912, was, by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed a captain 
of Infantry, United States Army, to take rank at the foot of 
the list of captains of Infantry, be, and he hereby is, restored to 
the position on the lineal list of majors of Infantry of the 
Regular Army which he would have held had he not been out 
of the service; that is to say, to a place on the lineal list of 
majors of Infantry just above that occupied by Maj. H. E. 
Yates. But nothing in this act contained shall entitle the said 
Robert H. Peck to back pay or allowances.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the House insert the following: 

“Credit in the accounts of Col. Jesse Mel. Carter: The ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury are authorized and directed 
to allow and credit in the accounts of Col. Jesse Mel. Carter, 
Cavalry, United States Army, the sum of $352.28, disallowed 
against him on the books of the T. 7 

“ Sec. 63. Omer Germain Paquet: That the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to permit the reenlistment in the 
United States Army, at the grade held by him at the time of 
his dishonorable discharge from the service, of Omer Germain 
Paquet, formerly a quartermaster sergeant; and the said Omer 
Germain Paquet shall, for the purposes of computing continu- 
ous service, for ascertaining the rate at which he shall be paid, 
and for retirement, be considered to have served continuously 
from the date of his last enlistment.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: - 

“Sec. 8. William Shelby Barriger: That the President of 
the United States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, William Shelby Barriger, who enlisted in the Regular 
Army on September 15, 1900, and who rose to be a first lieuten- 
ant of Cavalry, at present temporary major of Quartermaster 

ent, a captain of Cavalry, to take rank at the foot of 
the regular list of captains of Cavalry: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowances shall accrue as a result of the passage of 
this act: Provided further, That the total number of captains of 
Cavalry is increased by one for the purpose of this act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Capt. J. C. Garrett: That the President of the United 
States, in his discretion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, J. C. 
Garrett, formerly a captain of Cavalry, to take rank as if he had 
remained continuously in the service.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

THOMAS S. Craco, 
RoLLIN B. SANFORD, 
J. W. WISE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
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STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers 
‘of the United States Army, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report as to each cf the said 
amendments, namely: 

On No. 1: The amendment by the House proposed to pay 
Frank Barber a sum of $5,000 in lieu of the proposal of the 
Senate to permit him to receive compensation from the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. The conference committee, being un- 
able to agree as to which provision was most desirable, finally 
compromised by raising the sum to be paid Barber to $10,000. 

On No, 2: This amendment by the House would strike out the 
provision placing Col. William A. Simpson on the retired list 
and insert in lieu thereof a provision for the relief of Col. Rob- 
ert H. Peck. The conference committee decided to restore the 
provision affecting Col. Simpson and to accept the House pro- 
vision for Col. Peck. 

On Nos. 3 and 4: These two amendments merely correct the 
spelling of Maj. Daly’s name. 

On No. 5: The Senate conferees accepted this amendment 
which proposes to place Maj, Daly on the retired list with the 
5 of first lieutenant instead of major as proposed by the 

enate. 

On No. 6: The amendment by the House struck out the pro- 
vision for the relief of Col. Carter and inserted one to permit 
the reenlistment of Omer Germain Paquet. The conferees de- 
cided that the claim of Col. Carter was just and should be paid. 
The Senate conferees accepted the House amendment regard- 
ing the reenlistment of Paquet, the Senate already having 
passed a bill providing for the same purpose. 

On No, 7: The Senate conferees accepted the House amend- 
ment, a provision authorizing the appointment of Capt. Garrett, 
the House haying inserted an amendment accomplishing the 
same thing at the end of this bill. 

On No. 8: The Senate conferees accepted the House amend- 
ment striking out this provision, 

On No. 9: The conferees on the part of the Senate accepted 
this House amendment for the appointment of John Elmer 
Wright to the rank of first lieutenant and his retirement im- 
mediately thereafter in that grade. 

On No. 10: The conferees on the part of the House receded 
from this amendment. The conferees concluded that in view 
of the fact that a former bill concerning Harry Graham, which 
would accomplish a purpose similar to the proposed measure, 
had been vetoed by the President, it would be unwise to include 
this provision in the bill and thus imperil its chance of passage. 

On Nos. 11 and 12: The conferees on the part of the Senate 
accepted these two amendments, the Senate having already 
passed similar provisions, 

THOMAS S. Craco, 
Roux B. SANFORD, 
J. W. WISE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the conferees ought to state the real 
facts in their report. Have the conferees given their real 
reasons about Harry A. Graham? They would intimate to this 
House that they are passing this up because they believe that 
by such action they will expedite the passage of this legislation, 
whereas I have good reason to believe that the conferees did not 
want this legislation passed, and I agree with them in the con- 
clusion that they have reached on a later investigation of that 
matter. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will state to the gentleman from Texas that 
that is probably true as to the personal attitude of some of the 
conferees. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is the attitude of every conferee who 
has given this matter investigation, is it not? 

Mr. CRAGO. That may be true, too. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we are leading the House and the Sen- 
ate to believe that the House wants this legislation passed by 
the report of the conferees. 

Mr. CRAGO. Not necessarily. We struck it out of the bill 
because we believed it was not fair that, regardless of the 
merits of this individual case, these other officers should be 
penalized by having the matter held up by retaining the Graham 
case in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I were a conferee and had come to the 
conclusion which I haye come to, and the conclusion to which 


the conferees have come, that this legislation ought not to pass, 
I would come up and say so. 

Mr. ORAGO. Members will haye that opportunity when the 
individual bill comes up. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I want to take any further 


time in explanation of this bill. It has been thoroughly ex- 
plained to the House several times, and if there are no further 
questions I moye the previous question on the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
the previous question on the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 
for a moment? 

Mr. CRAGO, Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman explain just what the con- 
ference report does that he asks us to agree to? I did not hear 
it clearly. 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. The conference report, as shown by the 
statement, changes the amount that we are to pay to this Eng- 
lish officer, who is totally blind. 

Mr. GARD. Is that the officer who was injured by an ex- 
plosion while instructing troops of the United States? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes, 

Mr. GARD. How much is that increased? 

Mr. CRAGO. That is increased to $10,000. The situation 
regarding that is briefly this: It was proposed to put him on the 
list of beneficiaries of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. That 
would haye established a precedent that we did not want to 
establish at thts time, and for that reaton we gave him a lump- 
sum appropriation. The committee figured that eventually that 
would amount to about the same to him, so far as money is 
concerned, as would be allowed one of our own officers under 
similar conditions. An officer in our Army would get $100 a 
month and $20 for attendance, and on his death his widow 
would get $25 a month so long as she remained his widow, and 
so much for each child. Under this provision we settle with 
this officer in full, and we enable this officer, who has a wife 
and children, to provide himself with a little home, and we give 
him some recognition on the part of our Government for his 
great sacrifice. 

Mr. GARD. And the House recedes, as I see from the state- 
ment, from the amendment which includes Capt. Graham? 

Mr. CRAGO. We thought it best to do that; yes. That is 
what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanton] was talking 
about. We did not want to endanger the bill under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. GARD. The amendments that the Mouse put in are 
agreed to by the Senate? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. So that the only one that the House recedes 
from is Capt. Graham's restoration to the list? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes; except as shown in the report or state- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. That is receded from by the conferees? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moyes 
the previous question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of cooperative 
live-stock shipping. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of coopera- 
tive live-stock shipping. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the sundry civil bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
sundry civil bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
son] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 13870, the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, with Mr. ANDERSON in the chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 13870, the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill, (II. R. 13870) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HupspeTH: On e 157, line 8, after the 
figures “ $2,600,000,” strike out the semicolon, insert a colon, and add 
the following : “Provided, That no part of the money herein appropriated 
for the Immigration Service shall be expended until the Secretary of 
Labor has allotted to the Director General of Immigration a sufficient 
sum to enable the Director General of Immigration to plomua tale, Sean 
the border patrol guard along the border of the United States and Mexico, 
so that said border patrol guard shall be in sufficient numbers to 
prevent the entry into the United States of undesirable aliens and un- 
desirable persous prohibited from entering this country by law.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that this 
amendment changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I should like to cite the Chair to a case 
directly in point, found in section 3997 of Volume IV of Hinds’ 
Precedents, where a similar limitation was held to be in order 
by Chairman Dalzell, of Pennsylvania. 

Also to section 3997 of volume 4, where Chairman Lawrence, 
of Massachusetts, ruled in order a limitation similar in all 
wo with this one on the District of Columbia appropriation 

ill, 

Also to section 8999 of the same volume, where a point of 
order by Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, against precisely this kind 
of a limitation was overruled by Chairman Boutell, of Illinois. 

Also to sections 4000, 4002, 3939, 3940, and 3941 of the same 
volume, where almost identical limitations on appropriation 
bills were admitted under the Holman rule. 

Mr. GOOD. While this amendment starts out as a limitation, 
yet after we finish the first sentence it provides for an en- 
largement of the expenditure, requires the adoption of a plan 
that will mean that more money shall be expended, and that 
the Secretary of Labor shall not expend any money until he 
increases the service, and in the end that will require an addi- 
tional appropriation. That is the substance of it. That can not 
be called a limitation. The gentleman is simply putting his 
amendment in a little different form than the amendment he 
offered last night, which the Chair held out of order. Simply 
to start out with a limitation does not cure the evil of the 
gentleman’s amendment. The evil is found in the fact that 
this amendment still directs the Secretary of Labor to do just 
what the gentleman’s former amendment directed him to do, 
and the words of limitation entirely disappear when we read the 
remainder of the amendment. It is not a limitation at all, 
but a direction, just as clear and plain and direct as his 
former amendment, which the Chair ruled was a change of ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The trouble is that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations seems to be out of line 
with the decisions of four chairmen who have passed on this 
question. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, not at all. Each limitation must stand upon 
its own bottom, and the trouble with the gentleman from Texas, 
I fear, is that when he sees the word “ limitation ” he jumps at 
the conclusion that it is really a limitation, whether the words 
that follow the words which are a limitation on the appropria- 
tion amount to an enlargement of the appropriation or of the 
force. This pretended limitation is a camouflage. 

Mr. BLANTON. The trouble is that, unfortunately for the 
distinguished gentleman, this proposed amendment offered by 
my colleague [Mr. HupsperH] has been passed on by a very 
prominent parliamentarian, who sat at that desk for years and 
gave parliamentary advice to very distinguished speakers. 

Mr, GOOD. That may be, but sometimes yery distinguished 
parliamentarians make very grave mistakes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH] is 
in the form of a limitation. While consideration must be given 
to the form of the amendment proposed as a limitation, for the 
purpose of determining whether it is in fact a limitation, still 
the question whether it is a limitation or not must in the last 
analysis be determined by whether it is a negative upon the 
appropriation or an affirmative direction addressed to the dis- 


cretion of the officer for whose department the appropriations 
are made. 

While the pending amendment is in the form of a limitation 
applying to the entire appropriation, it in fact undertakes to 
direct the discretion of the Secretary of Labor in a matter in 
which he now has full discretion. 

The Chair thinks that the question involved in this limitation 
is similar to the question decided under paragraph 8957 of 
a. Precedents, which is stated as follows: 

1 1 ae the appropriation and not an affirmative 

On April 24, 1900, the Post Office appropriation bill being 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, Mr. W. T. Crawford, of North Carolina, 
offered to the paragraph appropriating for inland transporta- 
tion by star routes the following amendment: 

Of which sum $50,000 shall be used, under the direction of the 
Postmaster General, in supplying temporary service to the newly estab- 
lished offices in cases where the establishment of star routes is con- 
templated. 

Mr. Eugene F. Loud, of California, having raised a point of 
order, the chairman held: 

It is not a limitation upon the appropriation; it is a limitation upon 
the functions of the Post Office Department. It takes away from the 
Postmaster General that discretion that he now has and is, therefore, 
in the opinion of the Chair, obnoxious to the point of order, and the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

The present occupant of the chair thinks that the precedent 
which he has just cited is applicable to the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsprru] and therefore 
sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Enforcement of laws against alien anarchists: For the enforcement 
of the act entitled “An act to exclude and expel from the United States 
aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar classes,” a 
proved October 16, 1918, and acts amendatory thereof, including sal- 
aries and expenses of officers, clerks, and employees in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, per diem in lieu of subsistence, supplies, 
rentals, deportation expenses, and all other expenses incident to the 
enforcement of said laws, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of Labor, $300,000; and the unexpended balance of the ap- 
propriation for this purpose, contained in the “second deficiency appro- 
priation act, fiscal year 1920,” is continued and made available — 
the fiscal year 1921: Provided, That these sums may be supplemented, 
if necessary, by specific allotment from the foregoing appropriation for 
“ Expenses of regulating immigration” upon the written order of the 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 


graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 157, beginning on line 24, 
strike out the paragraph down to and including Tine 15 on page 158. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to save this 
$800,000. It is absolutely useless and a waste of time and money 
for us to appropriate $300,000 on this item, when all we have 
to do is to go to any Member of Congress who has investigated 
this department and learn that Louis F. Post, the Assistant 
Seeretary of Labor, the very officer in this department into 
whose hands you place the expenditure of this $300,000, is in 
league with the anarchists themselves, and releases them faster 
than the Attorney General can apprehend them. 

Mr. LAYTON. May I interrupt to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is not that an indictment against the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know that makes me tired when I 
hear that assertion, when we are convinced that an officer of 
this Government is an anarchist. It is simply “passing the 
buck.” If you do not believe that fact exists, ask the chairman 
of the Republican Committee on Immigration, Mr. Jonnson of 
Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Wait a minute, Mr. Chair- 
man; the gentleman from Texas must not put words into my 
mouth. s 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman believe that he is an 
anarchist? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have to take his word for 
it, and he says that he is not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has not the gentleman from Washington 
been convinced that he has been shielding anarchists? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When the gentleman gets 
through with the floor I will take the floor and make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I can cite the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hoch]; he is not weak-kneed. He will tell you that Louis 
F. Post is an anarchist and has been shielding anarchists, be- 
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cause he has a resolution in here to expel him, and it has been 
before the Rules Committee for days. And it would have been, 
reported if the anarchists’ lawyer, Ralston, had not been up 
before the committee to stop it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. I would like to get this matter straight. Why 
does not the President act? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, why does not Congress act, I will ask 
the gentleman. Why pass the buck”? 

Mr. LAYTON, You can not“ pass the buck”; it is the Presi- 
dent who should act if he has an official whom he believes to be 
an anarchist. Therefore the gentleman’s statement is an indict- 
ment of the President as being in favor of anarchists. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you, if I thought that Congress 
was sick in bed and had been for some time I would not appeal 
to you. I believe you fellows over there are sick; you have 
got some kind of a malady because you do not act. But you are 
not sick in bed and have not been confined in bed for months, 
and therefore I am not going to the President in this appeal, 
but I am going to you, because you have the right, you have the 
power, you have the authority, if your knees do not weaken. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. LAYTON. Then the gentleman's conclusion is that we 
have a Government that is acephalous? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the gentleman is a distinguished physi- 
cian; he has attended other men in this Nation who have been 
sick. That is one incident of human life, to get sick; and the 
gentleman from Delaware ought to know that better than any- 
one else. Are you going to condemn a man because he is sick? 
Are you going to condemn a man because good health has left 
him by reason of strenuous service to his country? It possibly 
might overtake some of us some day. 

Mr. LAYTON. Suppose the captain of a ship is taken sick; 
who takes his place? 

Mr. BLANTON. The next one in power. If the captain of 
this ship is sick, you are the next in power; but you will not 
act. Why do you not act? Congress has the power. Why do 
you not act? y 

Mr, LAYTON. Does the gentleman admit that the President 
is incompetent to act as President? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; I do not admit any such thing. 
Oh, take the whole bunch of your party and combine you all 
together, and, absolutely well, you have not got half the ability 
that that sick man in the White House possesses right now. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then, why does he not act? : 

Mr. BLANTON. Because he is sick. 

Mr. LAYTON. And he can not act? ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. He will act when he gets well, and he will 
act in such a way that he will make you all sick when he gets 
well. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we can not 
agree on time for debate on this paragraph. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on the paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment which proposes to strike out the 
paragraph for the enforcement of the law against alien an- 
archists. You will not get anywhere by striking out the appro- 
priation of what little money we have, I dislike to hear any 
Member stand here on the floor and actually charge an officer 
of the Government with being an anarchist. I dislike further 
to have any Member put such words in my mouth. We all know 
that a resolution is being considered in the Rules Committee 
which might lead to a resolution of impeachment. Every Mem- 
ber of this House knows that impeachment charges are not 
lightly made; that they are of the highest privilege, and must 
be handled with dignity and the greatest fairness. To bandy 
the word “ anarchist” about and charge it against any officer of 
the Government is to do just what that officer charges that 
Congress has done in its immigration laws; he charges that the 
law makes the word “anarchist” a verbal brickbat. I do not 
think the law uses the word in any such way. I think Mr, Post 
has read into the law what he should not have done, 

I do not want my yaliant friend from Texas to charge me 
with being weak-kneed simply because I want any part that I 
may have in the inquiry to be a fair one. The work of the Im- 
migration Committee will go on. There is much yet to do in 


that committee, regardless of what may be done by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. : 

I do say that in my opinion the Assistant Secretary is too 
sympathetic with attorneys for revolutionary alien clients who 
strive day and night against this Government. The Assistant 
Secretary is reached by personal visit or by télephone or other- 
wise, and in such cases the deportation warrants of such aliens 
are held up and very often decisions reversed after the state- 
ment has been made that the alien should be deported. The 
decision of the Secretary of Labor is supposed to be final, but 
it is not, apparently. In some of these cases no new evidence is 
offered. 

We may get a few deportations of aliens of the anarchistic 
classes some day. On the Buford last December went 241, all 
properly deported. About 20 more have been sent. A few more 
are ready to go. Some one will really represent the Government 
one of these days and more will go. 

It was presumed that on next Saturday a party of Russians 
would pass out of New York on a vessel for Odessa. Lo and 
behold, however, the ship that sails that day is not a ship of 
the United States, but is a carrier which goes only to Constanti- 
nople, and there the authorities would have to transship these 
deportees to Russia. Strange as it may seem, whatever Gov- 
ernment rules at Constantinople now declines to have these alien 
anarchists who have been picked up in the United States within 
the limits of Constantinople for a single day. We have had 
many difficulties through the hairsplitting of our laws in get- 
ting these anarchists up to the point of deportation, and now 
they are not to go. Perhaps they will be released on nominal 
bond, for that has been a custom. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. KING. I have seen it stated in the public press, and I 
want to ask the gentleman as to the truth of it, that the 


.| Russian government has offered to pay the expenses of all of 


the ships necessary to take the undesirable Russians home. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I do not know what the 
gentleman means by the “ Russian government.“ 

Mr. KING. Any government that is in control there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. These anarchists themselves, 
these members of the Russian Workers, who start their plat- 
form by saying “ We are anarchists; we are atheists; we are 
revolutionists,“ appeal to their representative to this Govern- 
ment, Ludwig Martens, who himself is being held on a deporta- 
tion warrant, the final decision on which is not yet made, it 
having been postponed one or two times. ‘They say he will take 
them free of charge. I hope our Government will be able to 
send Mr. Martens and all the rest of these Russian agitators, 
revolutionists, and communists, who have avowed themselves 
openly to be anarchists and against this Government, back to 
their own Russia. 

Mr. KING. Has any government in Russia offered to pay the 
expenses of the deportation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
not think so. 

Mr. VAILE. If this appropriation for expenses of deporta- 
tion be stricken out, could we give a better excuse, then, for 
complete failure? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It would be complete failure. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Why is it necessary to deport these anarchists 
via Constantinople to Odessa? Why not send them by the 
northern route and deliver them into a port of Russia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think as a matter of 
economy they are trying to find some commercial vessel sailing 
to some port in Russia. What I want to say to this member- 
ship is this: In my opinion, the whole immigration system is in 
a wretched state. I am not sure but that we will have to ask 
authority for a select committee to be appointed by the Speaker 
to sit during any recess that we may have for the purpose of 
rewriting the entire immigration and naturalization laws, I 
believe that to be necessary. It would be quite a heavy task. 
It is charged that these immigration laws are a crazy quilt, 
patched up, and they are, and it is a fact that in all of the im- 
migration laws we have written we have marched up the hill 
rather stiffly, and then put a little loophole in whatever we 
have done sufficient for some officer who is not in sympathy 
with the law to find a way to escape it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr, RAKER. Is it not a fact that so far as the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization have gone under the resolution 
giving them the power, we have found that the law is now sufti- 


Oh, they say so; but I do 
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cient and ample, but that the main thing is that there shall be 
more men to assist in its enforcement? -> 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Very largely so. If the gen- 
tleman will excuse me, I want now to ¢all attention to this fact: 
This whole thing is a lump-sum appropriation. You have heard 
the appeal that a certain sum should be set aside for the pro- 
tection of the Mexican border. That sum is needed. A similar 
sum is needed for the protection of the Canadian border. Yet 
out of this total sum comes the payment of all of the immigrant 
inspectors we have. At the port of New York 85 per cent of all 
the immigrants come in, and, in my opinion, there is at that port 
an entirely insufficient and underpaid number of inspectors. 
When an inspector quits in any port of the country it is almost 
impossible to fill his place. Inspectors must be men of high 
character; they have to be men with some understanding of the 
immigration laws. Further, the public is misunderstanding the 
whole deportation procedure. You will find the cry put up that 
men are being railroaded out of the country, and that cry is based 
upon the belief by people that every man held for deportation is 
entitled to a trial by jury, a full court trial. That is not the 
law at all. He is entitled to a hearing before the inspector. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Did the gentleman hear the statement of the 
attorney representing Mr. Post before the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. He makes the open charge that the Department 
of Justice is gathering up a lot of people on nothing more than 
mere suspicion, and that is a serious charge. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I discussed that yesterday 
briefly, but I think in the bulk of those cases that the Depart- 
ment of Justice secured from the Department of Labor proper 
warrants on which to make arrests. They made arrests, how- 
ever, in the form of raids, and where they gathered up many 
that they wanted with the Department of Labor warrants, they 
gathered also others with no warrant. The congestion was such 
that it took some time to sort them out and release them. 

Mr. FESS. There is no necessity for more law, is there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Perhaps not, but I think that 
we would benefit by having as law the bill that this House 
passed by unanimous vote in the middle of last December, in 
which we made it a deportable offense for an alien to circulate 
revolutionary literature; that is, literature preaching the over- 
throw of this Government by force and violence. I can not see 
why an alien should be permitted to do that. I have a book 
here full of the stuff they actually distributed, and it is criminal. 
We hear this discussion of philosophical and other kinds of 
anarchists, and here they are. Here is some of their philo- 
sophical group, and then they are pictured here altogether, the 
good and the bad. There is Tolstoy, the fine one, from their 
standard, and here is Johann Most, the vicious one, all grouped 
together, all for revolution; and all of them in the United States 
who are aliens are deportable without any “ifs” or “ands” 
about it, Mr. Post to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. FESS. How do you know how to differentiate the good 
from the bad in literature? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You can not. If the liter- 
ature openly advocates the oyerthrow of this Government by 
force and violence and aliens belonging to the Communist 
Party, the Communist Labor Party, the Socialists, or any other 
party, distributes that literature, that can be made by this act 
of ours an overt act sufficient to warrant deportation, but 
until we do that we are not clearing up the situation in the 
United States in my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope this amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds, this is an important matter and I think some of the 
matters ought to be cleared up, and I ask that I may have five 
minutes on this particular subject. s 

Mr. GOOD. I think we have thrashed over this matter 
pretty thoroughly and 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say to the gentleman this: I am 
painfully disappointed in the statements made this morning 
in regard to the Immigration Service. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
permitted to speak for five minutes in addition to the time 
already agreed upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be permitted to speak for five 
minutes notwithstanding the unanimous consent already agreed 
to. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Committee on Immigration have had this entire subject up 
for the last three months and more. We have held hearings 
here in Washington, New York, and elsewhere. We have had 
many men before the committee in regard to our immigration 
laws, and in regard to our naturalization laws. We have had 
inspectors from the Mexican border, from Tia Juana down to 
Brownsville; we have had inspectors from along the eastern 
coast and inspectors from the Canadian border that are in that 
part of the country as representatives of the United States 
Government; also from Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
elsewhere. I want to say to the committee that there is no 
question that there has been no one able to point out before that 
committee an imperfection in the law whereby we can not de- 
port and dispose of these anarchists if we want to do so. The 
question is that we have not sufficient men in the service, Their 
compensation has not been sufficient. Along the Canadian 
border from Maine clear out to the Pacific Ocean it is shown 
that they can come through by the trainload without appre- 
hension, and along the Mexican border there is no doubt from 
the unquestioned testimony that m@i can come over now at all 
times, anarchists and otherwise, because we have not enough 
inspectors along the line to guard it. The same way with regard 
to those who land on the vessels, and by personal inspection of 
the committee it has been demonstrated to us, so that no one 
can say to the contrary, that what we want is more inspectors 
there to do that work. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I would rather not. I desire to state this, 
and if I have any time I will yield to the gentleman. So the 
question that comes up is the question of more men to do the 
work. The question is of more men to assist in gathering to- 
gether these men who are violating the law who are in this 
country, and no man yet has been able to say before that com- 
mittee, from the very best lawyer in New York down, who by 
cross-examination has had to admit before that committee 
there are upon the statute books laws whereby we can have 
public hearings and whereby an arrest is made under the law, 
whereby an opportunity is given the party for a full and com- 
plete open hearing with counsel to represent him in every pro- 
ceeding from the start to the finish, from the arrest of the man 
to the final determination of the Secretary of Labor. We do 
not need to change the law; all we want is more men to enforce 
it. Now, as to the question of the deportation of the anarchists 
there can be no question but what many, many men have been 
arrested and have been turned loose who should not have been, 
The Secretary of Labor rendered a proper decision relative to 
the deportation of anarchists, and that should be determined 
under that decision. 

Some 10 days ago our committee ceased functioning and if 
we had gone on and continued going on under the authority 
given by this House for the subpenaing of witnesses and 
swearing them we would have been able to bring before the 
House and bring before this department a sufficient presenta- 
tion that these men would be continued to be sent abroad, as 
they should be, and there would be no fault in the law. Secre- 
tary Wilson's decision upon the question is ample and sufficient. 
He says if these men have violated the law, he says if they 
belong to organizations which teach anarchy and the destruc- 
tion of property, teach the assassination of public officials and 
the overthrow of this Government, why should not they be 
deported? There is no need of camouflaging; there is no need 
of making a political question out of this. It is simply a ques- 
tion of enforcing our Jaws; but we have not enough money and 
we ought to appropriate it instead of striking out that which 
is already in the bill, for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of our present laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and I desire to insert 
in those remarks a statement made by Mr. Parker, under inves- 
tigation before our Committee on Immigration, showing the 
cause and the charge against the 249 reds who were sent from 
this country Jast December. It has not been published, and I 
think the country ought to know the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by 
including the material to which he refers. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, how long is that? 

Mr. RAKER. It is, I think, about six pages. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of printed hearings? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am at a loss to understand the 
position of the gentleman from Texas who makes the motion. 
On yesterday a motion was made to increase the appropriation 
te the Attorney General to arrest the reds and the alien an- 
archists in the United States by $500,000, and the gentleman 
from Texas voted for the amendment. 

Now, under the law, after there is once an arrest, the question 
of the trial and judgment is all turned over to the Department 
of Labor, and out of this appropriation the trial proceeds to 
judgment, and the Secretary of Labor renders the judgment. 
Now, the gentleman would have them arrested, thrown into 
jail without any appropriation for their trial or deportation 
when they are found guilty. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. That would be certainly a useless thing to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The reason I am willing to give money to 
the Department of Justice and not to the Department of Labor 
is that I have full confidence in the integrity of the Department 
of Justice and not in the other. 

Mr. GOOD. But what the gentleman would do would be sim- 
ply to waste $500,000 by giving it to the Department of Justice, 
because no beneficial result would flow from it, if we stopped 
with the arrest. Now, I think there is a very healthy senti- 
ment on both sides of the House with regard to this whole ques- 
tion. If there is a man here, I do not care on which side of the 
House he sits, who is not in favor of a vigorous enforcement of 
this law, I do not know who he is. I think there is a feeling 
on both sides of the House, quite generally, that the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor is not performing his full duty in this regard. 
Now, we appropriated $750,000 for the trial and deportation of 
alien anarchists in a deficiency bill, and on April 22, when the 
department came before the Committee on Appropriations ask- 
ing for this appropriation of $600,000 for deportation, they 
had expended only $45,000 of the $750,000 and incurred obliga- 
tions, they estimated, of approximately $170,000. That was on 
April 22 of this year. 

Now, certainly this department is not functioning very vigor- 
ously along this line, but the position of the committee was 
that this law should be enforced, these alien anarchists de- 
ported, and whether Mr. Post is to be entrusted with the en- 
forcement of the law next year or not I do not know, Con- 
gress does not know, but the committee was positive of one 
thing—that every red-blooded American in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the law and the deportation of every alien anarchist 
in the United States should go forward with that work, and 
that ample funds should be provided for the purpose. That is 
the reason for the appropriation. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Instead of striking it out, 
would it not be better to give more to the department, and 
would not the striking of this out destroy the usefulness of 
that department? 

Mr. GOOD. I think we have appropriated all that is neces- 


sary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Would it not destroy the use- 
fulness of this department at this time? 

Mr, GOOD. It would have, of course, some money of the 
regular appropriation to carry on deportation work; but it 
would haye no money to carry on the work at all on a plan 
commensurate with the undertaking of the Attorney General. 
And the two things go hand in hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton] to strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAKER and Mr. MANN of Illinois demanded a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 1, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For refund of immigration dne erroneously assessed and 
from J. D. Spreckels & Bros. Co. at San Francisco, Calif., $200 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I interrupt in order to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa with reference to this $200 item of refund 
to J. D. Spreckels & Bros. Co. How does that get in the sundry 
civil bill, and why do not J. D. Spreckels & Bros. Co. take the 
usual course if this has erroneously been paid? 

Mr. GOOD, It is one of those cases, a rather unusual case, 
where the reimbursement could not be made without an appro- 
priation. The case, as I recall, is of an illiterate alien. It was 
thought that this alien was of a class that should be excluded, 


collected 


and, proceeding upon that assumption, the steamship company 
was fined $200. It subsequently developed that the alien was 
not of that class and was entitled to enter the United States, 
and now it is necessary to reimburse the steamship company for 
the actual amount of the fine that was paid. 

Mr. BEE. I am not questioning the justice of the claim; but 
I haye in mind, as a member of the Committee on Claims, bills 
pending before the committee that have been there for years, on 
the question of refund of taxes, and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has one for the refund of a fine. I just wondered why J. D. 
Spreckels & Bros. Co, did not take their course through the 
Committee on Claims and have a bill introduced for their relief 
instead of providing for it in the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. GOOD. I am advised that in cases of this kind, where 
a collection had been made through mistake in judgment—an 
erroneous collection—reimbursements have always been carried 
on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATURALIZATION SERVICE. 

For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of Labor, of examiners, 
interpreters, clerks, and stenographers, for the purpose of carrying on 
the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, provided for by the act a 
proved June 29, 1906, as amended by the act approved rch 4, 1913 

Stats. L., vol. 37, p. 736), and May 9, 1918 (Stats. L., vol. 40, pp. 
542, 548, inclusive), including not to exceed $50,000 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, and for their actual necessary 
traveling expenses while absent from their official stations, including 
street car fare on official business at official stations, together with 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, when allowed pursuant to section 13 
of the sundry civil ä act approy August 1, 1914, and 
for such per diem together with actual necessary traveling expenses of 
officers and employees of the Bureau of Naturalization in Washington 
while absent on official duty outside of the District of Columbia; 
telegrams, verifications of legal papers, telephone service in offices out- 
side of the District of Columbia; not to exceed $13,400 for rent of 
offices outside of the District of Columbia where suitable quarters can 
not be obtained in public buildings; carrying into effect section 13 of 
the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stats., p. 600), as amended by the act 
opraven June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 765), and in accordance with 
the provisions of the sundry civil act of June 12, 1917; and for mileage 
and fees to witnesses subpenaed on behalf of the United States, the 
expenditures from this appropriation shall be made in the manner and 
under such regulations as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe, 
$525,000: Provided, That no paz of this appropriation shall be avail- 
ee the compensation of assistants to clerks of United States 

rts, 
» Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the following portion of the paragraph. On page 159, 
beginning with line 23: 

And for such per diem together with actual traveling expenses of 
officers and 9 of the Bureau of Naturalization in Washington 
while absent on official duty outside of the District of Columbia. 

For the reason that it is new legislation and unauthorized by 
law. I call the chairman’s attention to the fact that the per 
diem traveling expenses are fixed by law. This is an attempt 
to enlarge it and leave it unlimited, without any amount fixed 
even, and to let them be confined to whatever may be termed 
actual traveling expenses, without any limitation on them 
whatever. There is no law for it, and it is unauthorized. 

Mr. GOOD. This does not change the law. The general 
law provides that the limit shall be a per diem of $4, and not 
to exceed $5 actual expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that this amend- 
ment does not limit it to $5. 

Mr. GOOD. That is existing law. There is nothing in this 
provision that gives them the right to exceed what is provided 
in the general statute. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is clearly an appropriation. Money 
under the law could not be paid out of an appropriation. This 
is merely an appropriation, and the money that is expended 
must be expended under the law. This does not change the 
law. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
this appropriation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes. There is need for appro- 
priation. This is merely descriptive of the purpose of the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman is a good lawyer, and he 
knows that under the provisions of this clause, as written, it 
would not be limited necessarily to the $5 a day as a maximum, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, of course, this is 
merely descriptive of what the $525,000 at the end of the para- 
graph is for. It does not enlarge the law or change the law, 
and without the language the $525,000 could not be paid for per 
diem expenses as the law provides, because there must be ax 
appropriation as well a law for the payment of the money. 
This does not change the law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the law provides as follows: 

On and after July 1, 1914, unless otherwise expressly provided by 
law, no officer or employee of the United States shall be allowed or 
paid any sum in excess of expenses actually incurred for subsistence 


If there is law for it, there is no need for 
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while traveling on duty outside of the District of Columbia and away 
from his designated post of duty, nor any sum for such expenses 
actually incurred in excess of $5 a day. 

Now, we are not changing that law. This appropriation, as 
stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is just de- 
scriptive of the purpose for which the money can be expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
was under the impression, when the point of order was first 
raised, that the purpose of this language was to repeal the law 
which limits the actual expenses which may be allowed to an 
officer of the Government while traveling on official business 
to $5. On careful examination of the provision the Chair is 
of the opinion that the provision to which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] makes the point of order does not change 
the existing law, and would not authorize the allowance of 
traveling expenses in excess of the amount fixed by law, but 
is simply an appropriation of an amount for the purpose of 
payment of the expense which is authorized by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under the construction 
placed upon the law by the Chairman, the department would 
necessarily be guided by it, and therefore I withdraw the point 
of order. "1 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. : 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIEGEL : 160, line 14, after the word 
“ prescribe,” strike out the figures $525,000" and insert “and the 
requirement in section 4 of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. tay Be 
1, p. 596), that an alien shall file a certificate of arrival from the 
partment of Labor with the clerk of the court at the time of filing a 
petition for naturalization, is hereby repealed, $520,000.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California makes a 
point of order against the amendment. 2 

Mr. RAKER. The point of order is that it is new legislation, 
The law now requires, under the fourth section of the act of 
June 29, 1906—Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, part 1, page 
596—that the party on application for naturalization shall pre- 
sent a certificate of his landing, and this would repeal that. 
The legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bil, 
which came in here some time ago, carried an amendment of 
that kind, and the Chair held it out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do. By the adoption of this amendment we 
would save at least $5,000, reducing the amount from $525,000 
to $520,000. It would do away with the proposition of requir- 
ing every applicant for citizenship to produce a certificate of 
arrival. 

I hold a letter in my hand from the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, dated April 30, 1920, showing conclusively that at the 
port of New York at the present time there are 10,000 such 
applications that can not be acted upon, and that they are 
behind at least five months in acting upon them. They are be- 
hind at Montreal several months, and at various other ports 
the same regrettable condition prevails, I may also add that 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization has reported 
a bill, H. R. 13646, which repeals the certificate-of-arrival pro- 
vision; and by the adoption of this amendment we would 
relieve at least a dozen clerks from doing this useless work 
and at the same time save $5,000. The newspapers and others 
interested in haying aliens become American citizens, including 
the Bureau of Naturalization, are all in favor of the adoption 
of this amendment. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York IMr. SIeceEL] inserts the 
following provision in the paragraph under consideration: 

And the requirement in section 4 of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 
Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 596), that an alien shall file a certificate on 


arrival, from the rtment of Labor, with the clerk of the court at 
the — of filing a petition for naturalization is hereby repealed, 


To this proposed amendment the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker] makes the point of order that it is new legisla- 
tion and therefore not in order on an appropriation bill. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] contends that 
the amendment is in order under the Holman rule, because it 
reduces expenditures. The Chair thinks that the Holman rule, 
properly construed, so far as it relates to amendments offered 
by a Member on the floor, only permits legislation in the sense 
of legislation reducing the number or salary of officers of the 
United States or the compensation fixed by law to be paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States to such officer, or by 
reduction of the amounts of money carried by the bill; that 


the Holman rule does not contemplate the repeal, or make in 
order amendments which in effect repeal, the substantive pro- 
visions of law. 

The Chair is aware of the fact that the opinion he is now 
rendering is in some respects not in line with the decisions 
which have recently been rendered by chairmen of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The Chair will not at this time undertake 
to go into those precedents. The Chair is of the opinion that 
an amendment repealing substantive provisions of law is not 
in order under the Holman rule. The Chair therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter from the Department of Labor on 
the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a letter 
from the Secretary of Labor. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 30, 1920. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGE 


E, 

Representative in Congress, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. SIEGEL: In response to your letter of the 27th instant 
to the Commissioner of Naturalization, I beg to say that the delay in 
furnishing cates of arrival for naturalization perpos is not 
due to any congestion in this work prevailing in the Bureau of Natu- 
ralization. For some time past that bureau has kept this line of work 
in such a state of currency that applications for certlficates of val 
are handled by it on the date of receipt, or at most one or two days 
roowan: The delays are at ports of entry, where they are caused by 
Apparent y unavoidable con; on of other work. 

o illustrate the state of arrearage in certificate of arrival work at 
Ellis Island, I may say that applications for such papets which the 
Bureau of Naturalization referred to Ellis Island in mber, 1919, 
are now being received back with the required arrival certificates. 
This degree of arrearage has existed for many months past. I have 
at present no way of accurately stating just what con; fon in this 
work exists at Ellis Island, but I would estimate that the Ellis Island 
immigration authorities now have on hand about 10,000 applications for 
ce cates of arrival. These consist of applications received at that 
port from the Bureau of Naturalization, commencing from the early 

of December, 1919. 

Another port where a similar degree of arrearage exists, although 
not in the same proportion as rds numbers, is Montreal, At the 
other large S on ports, such as Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, tbe delay in furn certificates of arrival is comparatively 
slight and not sufficient to suggest ground for complaint. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Lovis F. Post, 


y Assistant Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent 4 . For contingent and miscellaneous expenses ot 
the offices at ashington, D. C., including purchase of blank books, 
maps, stationery, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, ght and express 
charges; telegraph and telephone service; printing and binding; and 
all other miscellaneous items and necessary expenses not included in 
the foregoing, and necessary to collect loans made to corporations and 
associations, $20,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the last word. I notice 
under this heading which carries this $20,000 appropriation 
there is an item for printing and binding. The gentleman will 
remember the very large book which this Housing Corporation 
got out—an illustrated book with fine steel engravings in it, and 
so forth. It must have cost a great deal of money. Is the 
chairman going to permit that to be done over again? 

Mr. GOOD. If the chairman of the Committee on Apropria- 
tions could stop some of this useless printing and binding he 
would certainly do it. That is not the only department of the 
Government that has engaged in this practice. One newspaper 
has sent me the dope that it received in one week from all the 
departments of the Government. Here it is. Most of the let- 
ters unopened. They say they do not open them. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman is going far afield from 
the subject. I am confining it to this Housing Corporation, 
which got out this very large illustrated book with steel en- 
gravings in it. Is that going to be done over again this year 
out of this $20,000? 

Mr. GOOD. At the time they got out that book they had 
unlimited funds. I do not think they propose to engage in any 
printing of that kind. It was the intention of the committee 
that the printing and binding and other expenses should neces- 
sarily be very limited. The Housing Corporation is a liquidat- 
ing proposition. There is a bill now in conference—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Then if they go beyond the liquidating 
proposition in this printing and binding, they will go beyond 
the express will of this Congress? 

Mr. GOOD. They certainly will. They certainly would not 
be warranted in going to any expense in republishing the book 
to which the gentleman refers, or anything like it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there no way in the world to stop 
the departments from running their printing presses? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. There ought to be. Here is one 
publication entitled, “ Preface to a Report of the United States 
Food Administration, by Herbert Hoover, April, 1920.” Here 
are three copies of it received by one newspaper on one day, 
all printed on a very expensive calendared paper. Here are 
other reports, from all the departments, coming to this one 
newspaper every week. They say they do not read them, do 
not open them; that they throw them in the wastebasket; yet 
these Government clerks, 100,000 of them, are here in Washing- 
ton, and it must be necessary to keep a great many of them just 
sending out this useless stuff. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that half the country news- 
papers protest against receiving these things at all. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly, and they are objecting to the useless 
waste of paper in this way, which deprives them of the paper 
they would like to have to publish their little papers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can we not stop it? 

Mr. GOOD. It is an administrative proposition. The Con- 
gress can not run the legislative branch and the administrative 
branch too. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we cut off this $20,000, they would not 
have the $20,000 to spend. 

Mr. GOOD. The United States Housing Corporation have 
about $60,000,000 worth of property. They are selling that prop- 
erty, and selling it on payments. There is a good deal in the 
way of notices and things of that kind that must be sent to 
buyers, and for that purpose they must have a fund. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is not always so easy 
to control these printing expenses. We may cut down the ap- 
propriation. Very recently some of the departments sent in 
deficiency estimates for appropriations and said that they were 
absolutely essential, that they must have additional money in 
order to be able to print the necessary data from day to day; 
things that ought to be printed, things that everybody believes 
ought to be printed. We can not specify in an appropriation bill 
in every case just what documents shall be printed with the 
money appropriated. This sort of extravagance in printing is 
not chargeable to any political administration. It is just the 
natural tendency and desire of men who wish to put into print 
something that has emanated from their brains—or lack of 
brains—and it is not entirely confined to administrative officers ; 
because the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows that that feeling per- 
vades even the sanctity of this Chamber, and sometimes I have 
suspected that it has even reached the person of my beloved 
friend from Texas. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. I admit it, The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
the best medium on God's green earth with whici to reach the 
people of the United States, because it is absolutely uncensored, 
and the newspapers are pot. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. People do not read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. The newspapers which receive the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, as a rule, throw it in the wastebasket without taking off the 
cover, and nearly everybody else does, 

Mr. BLANTON. The people are beginning to read it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Texas reads the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record because he has so much in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the best things I ever read in it are 
speeches made in fights conducted on the floor by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, they were good; but I did not 
take the trouble to read them. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, on this subject of printing un- 
necessary documents the statement has been very properly made 
that Congress is not always responsible for what the heads of 
the executive departments print; but I want to take this occa- 
sion to call the attention of the House to the fact that each day 
there is sent to the membership the House Calendar, which, in 
my opinion, contains quite a good deal of unnecessary matter. 
Since I have been a Member of the House, the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress is the first Congress in which that has been done. Here- 
tofore we got our calendars over at the House document room 
or down at the desk whenever we wanted them. Now, I have 
no complaint to make at the custom of sending out the House 
Calendar to the offices of Members, but in that calendar is printed 
an index of bills. The whole document makes 108 pages daily, 
of which only 30 pages are deyoted to the House Calendar and 
the other seventy-odd pages consist of an index that is printed 
from day to day, and is practically a reprint every day. 

It is a waste of 30,000 pages of good white paper every day, 
and it occurs to me that a more businesslike and sensible method 
could be devised for printing the calendar. It is absolutely un- 
necessary to print this index of bills oftener than once a week. 
The printing of those 70 pages every day is nothing but waste 
and should be stopped, I made this suggestion to the Clerk of 


the House some time ago, but be has not seen fit to make any 
change. I bope those in charge of the printing of the calendar 
will devise some method to stop it. The item, of course, is not 
so very large, so far as money is concerned, but I am opposed 
to waste in any form, and the instance I have pointed out is a 
conspicuous example of it, and it is right under the nose of 
Congress. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the calendar used to be 
printed three times a week. I always thought myself that that 
was a sufficient number, but the House at one time concluded 
that it ought to have the calendar printed every day, and it has 
been printed every day. Now, the most valuable part of the 
calendar is the index. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It occurs to me that the index printed in the 
calendars is practically identical with what is known as the 
weekly or monthly compendium compiled under the direction of 
Mr. Loomis of the House. 

i Mr. MANN of Illinois. Which I think is practically value- 
ess. 

Mr. BLACK. One or the other ought to be discontinued; it 
looks to me like an exact duplication. The House is free in 
complaining about duplication in the Government departments. 
Let us stop it in our own printing. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are not a duplication at all. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman from Illinois admit that 
they are substantially a duplication of each other? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will be frank with the gentleman 
and say that I have at different times casually examined Mr. 
Loomis's publication. It is of no value to me whatever and 
no value in my office. The calendar is. The daily calendar is 
carefully examined every day in my office. If it was only 
published once a week I would get along, as far as I am con- 
cerned. An index to do any good must be up to date, There 
is where Members look to see the status of legislation. Every 
day we are asked in letters, and so forth, concerning the status 
of various pieces of legislation. If a bill has been reported to 
the House or passed by the House the index in the calendar 
gives the information. That is the way I acquire my informa- 
tion; I do not know how others get theirs. I do not believe 
in duplication of work. I think if we had a calendar printed 
two or three times a week it would be sufficient. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In view of the great experience 
of the gentleman and the great respect I have for his opinion, 
I want to ask him whether he thinks it would be worth while 
to undertake some method of notifying Members a little in 
advance of the business which is to be transacted the following 
day? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is not possible, any more than it 
is possible in court. In court they give notice of the cases 
that will be called on a certain day, and yet frequently I have 
had cases on call for three or four weeks without being reached. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have found that in other legisla- 
tive bodies—of course, the analogy may not be a strong one 
between the procedure possible here and that of other bodies— 
that such a practice obtains. For instance, in the French 
Assembly there is a notification given the evening before of 
business to be brought up at the next session, and so in Ger- 
many, and so in a modified way in England. 

In 1861 there was a commission appointed in England by the 
House of Commons to revise the rules of that body, and on 
that commission were such men as Disraeli, Palmerston, and 
Bright. They brought in a report stressing it as something of 
the greatest importance that the House should know in advance 
the business to be transacted at a particular session, and then 
adhere to the program. I have thought that something of that 
kind might be devised here, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think it is possible, although 
I am free to say that I am not caught by surprise at anything 
that comes up. I think I can tell, as a rule, a day or three days 
ahead what is coming up better than the men that bring it up. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I say a word further, be- 
cause I am extremely anxious to get the gentleman's opinion? 
I think in the extra session we acted on 21 matters under rules 
which were brought in by the Committee on Rules. The mat- 
ters referred to in those rules, with a single exception, were 
taken up immediately on the adoption of the rules. 

I do not see how anybody could have known in advance, 
unless he was in the confidence of the Rules Committee or in 
the confidence of the leaders of the majority who are largely 
responsible for the course of business in the House, what was 
coming up. It seems to me it might be understood that a matter 
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to which a special rule pertains should not be taken up, except 
in case of emergency, until, say the day after the rule is adopted. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman proposes a method of 


killing time. Take this case that we have to-day. Here is the 
sundry civil bill. The majority leader said the other day that 
we would finish it last week. I did not think that we could 
finish it before the end of this week. Both of us are mistaken, 
It comes up to-day with 30 pages unread. It might have been 
finished at 2 o’clock. Then what are you going to do, adjourn 
or go to something else? 

Mr. BLANTON. Go fishing. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have the gentleman's time extended 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in the first place 
I want to remark that the gentleman from Illinois owes it to 
the House to get up some day and make a full exposition of 
how he learns so much about the business of the House. I have 
been industrious, but not as industrious as he has. 

Now, as to the matter in controversy, why not have a bulletin 
board at the corner of the desk, like they have in churches. 
Somewhere about the pulpit they have a board on which a 
statement is made of the hymns that they are going to sing, in 
large letters, so that everybody in the congregation can see 
what they are. I do not see why that could not be done here. 
The Ruies Committee ought to be compelled to give 24 hours’ 
notice every time it brings in a rule. 

They bring it on the House suddenly, and the House does not 
know a thing on the face of the earth about what is in the 
rule—no one except the Rules Committee, and several of that 
committee do not know it, for some of them do not attend the 
meetings. One must go to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] to find out when he is going to bring this rule up. 
Every day 25 or 30 men will come to me, or pass where I am 
sitting and ask me what is going to come up to-morrow, or when 
a certain thing is going to come up. I do not know, and there 
is no way of finding out. I go over and ask Mr. MONDELL, and 
he does not know. I do not think there is any intentional effort 
to keep the House in a fog about what is coming up, but people 
ought to have fair notice because they are interested in some 
bills and not interested in others, 

Take the *“ chicken-feed” business, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] terms it, which comes up on Unanimous 
Consent Calendar day. Half of the Members in the House do 
not care three whoops about it, and they do not want to be 
dragged over here and kept here. A few make a specialty of 
it, as the gentleman from Illinois does. He knows what is 
coming up on the calendar and what he is going to do about it. 
He already has his amendments fixed, and he will get hold of a 
fellow here and worry him nearly into insanity, and then finally 
state to him that if he will accept his amendments, which he 
already has typewritten, he will not object to his bill. In order 
to get the bill through in some shape, the man interested in it 
will accept any amendment on earth that the gentleman from 
Illinois suggests. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And they are always good ones. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Most of them are good ones. I 
admit that. The records of this House for the last 10 years 
will show that the gentleman has had more bills through and 
more amendments put on bills than any 10 other men in the 
House. He pursues that course, and he ought to get down here 
and explain how he does it, so that somebody else can have as 
much information as he has, if that is possible, which I doubt. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not ask five min- 
utes to explain how L do it, but I do ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore], one of the ablest Members of the House, suggests that 
in other parliamentary bodies they are able to tell in advance 
what is coming up for consideration. That is frequently done 
in State legislatures, where bills are called on the first, second, 
and third reading, and it is not difficult to determine. There is 
no other Government in the world that has our form of irre- 
sponsible executive government. It is not difficult in other 
parliamentary bodies, where the executive consists of members 
of the legislative branch of the government, who have control 
of legislation, so long as they have the confidence of the cham- 
ber and remain in power, to tell what is coming up. When they 
lose power they go out of office. They determine what is com- 
ing up, and it is not difficult to do so. In this body there are a 
good many different committees, many of them of practically 


equal influence, and there is a constant strife between members 
of committees in this House who haye reported bills as to which 
bill shall be taken up in preference to bills reported from other 
committees. There is no call of the calendar in this House, and 
if there were, we probably never would get through business. 
The only calendar that is called is the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar, and that is an entirely different thing from calling 
the calendar as it is usually understood. We have our form 
of government, with no centralization of authority in the legis- 
lative branch, and there can not be as long as we have our pres- 
ent form of Government, and there will always be this strife 
of effort on the part of Members and committees to have con- 
sidered first the bills in which they are interested. You never 
can tell very far in advance how that will come out. 

Whenever there has been any centralization of authority in 
this House, there has been an outery against it. Take the cry 
of “Cannonism” in this House a few years ago. The former 
Speaker of this House, Mr. Cannon, had working under hir), 
hot an autocratic organization at all, but the smoothest working 
legislative machinery that has ever been known in this House. 
There was not very much controversy. Men were given an op- 
portunity. More legislation was enacted during that period 
than during any other period of Congress, but there was an 
outery against it, as there will be shortly against the power of 
the Committee on Rules, which constantly will seek to assume 
additional control of the House. Whenever you get this cen- 
tralization of authority, you get with it the fight against it, 
because those who are not given preference are opposed to it. 
There are a great many bills on the calendar now that gentle- 
men want to have passed. Most of them ought never to be 
passed, but the Members who are interested in them want to 
get them considered. You can not tell very far in advance just 
the minute when something will come up, but there is one thing 
you can all do, if you will. You can all be prepared for the 
bills in which you are interested whenever they do come up, and 
that is not a difficult thing todo. Thatis whatI do. [Laughter 
and applause. ] > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The appropriations made herein under the title “United States 
Housing Corporation“ shall be available for expenditure by the agency 
or agencies of the public service having jurisdiction of the affairs of 
the said corporation, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph beginning on line 23, page 161, and end- 
ing on line 2, page 162, as being unauthorized by law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold the 
point of order for a moment? . 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The bill has passed both Houses which termi- 
nates the activities of the Housing Corporation. It transfers to 
the Treasury Department the function of winding up this estab- 
lishment. All that is intended here is to make the appropriation 
and permit this appropriation to follow the transfer. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman admitted just a few mo- 
ments ago that this Housing Corporation has in its possession 
millions of dollars’ worth of property and 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but we have provided that that shall not 
be available, and as the cash comes in it must be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this particular paragraph provides that 
the appropriations made herein under the title “ United States 
Housing Corporation“ shall be available for expenditure by the 
agency or agencies of the public service having jurisdiction of 
the affairs of the said corporation. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that when we drew 
this provision it was not known, and I do not personally know 
now, just what the conferees haye agreed to as to the agencies 
that will be intrusted with winding up the affairs of this company. 

Mr. BLANTON. When this bill becomes a law there will be 
no need for this clause, will there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and that is just the reason it is put in. 

Unless this provision is carried if we turn over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the duty of winding up the United States 
Housing Corporation, he will have approximately $50,000,000 
worth of collections to make and will have no funds to hire 
clerks unless this appropriation follows it. : 

Mr. BLANTON. If this clause goes in, has not this Housing 
Corporation authority under it to expend all 

Mr. GOOD. No; Congress has provided that the receipts 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 
and we must appropriate 

Mr. BLANTON, Then I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] said 
that the pending bill proposing to repeal the act creating the 
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Housing Corporation provides that all these buildings through- 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 


out the country shall be turned over to the Treasury Department. | be heard on the point of order? 


Mr. GOOD. I said activities. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Well, activities. I desire to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the House bill provided that the 
Plaza buildings—the Government hotels—should be put under 
the Public Buildings Commission. The Senate bill provides 
that these buildings shall be put under the Treasury Depart- 
ment along with the balance of these war buildings throughout 
the country. I may add that we are to have a conference with 
the Senate conferees at 3 o'clock this afternoon on that question 
and on two or three other questions of difference between the 
two Houses. Of course, I have no idea what agreement is 
likely to be reached, because we have not yet had a meeting of 
the conferees and have discussed the subject only informally 
and briefly. If the Housing Corporation, as proposed by the 
Senate amendment, is to be continued until June 30—and in 
view of the lapse of time I think now that this should be done— 
and these Plaza buildings are transferred to the Treasury De- 
partment, as proposed by the Senate, and continued for an- 
other year, T take it that the provisions which this sundry civil 
bill contains for the force necessary to conduct that work for 
the ensuing fiscal year is perhaps not in excess of what the 
work will require, although T have not gone into that in great 
detail. I understand that the gentleman from Iowa has had 
extensive hearings on the question and understands the whole 
situation, and I am willing to trust his judgment on it, so far 
as I am personally concerned on that point, 

Mr. GOOD. I thank the gentleman for the correction. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to continue the investigation touch- 
ing women in industry, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $75,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph as being legislation on an appropriation 
bill and unauthorized by law. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do. 

Mr. GOOD. There was carried in the current appropriation 
$40,000 for this service. This is one of the war-time services 
which was continued under the bill which was reported out last 
year. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is no law authorizing this. 

Mr. GOOD. There is no law authorizing it, but there is a bill 
that has already passed the House creating this very depart- 
ment 

Mr. BLANTON. And hung up at the other end of the Capitol? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; the Senate has not acted upon it; but here 
is a force already at work, and I am told they are doing good 
work. The committee went into this matter somewhat in detail 
in regard to the work that that bureau, headed by women, at- 
tempting to help solve the problems of women 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the chairman if he wants to 
save time, he knows it is subject to the point of order 

Mr. GOOD. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am going to make it eventually, but if 
he wants to save time, unless he wants to make a statement 

Mr. GOOD. I was in hope I might sueceed in removing any 
objection the gentleman might have, but if it is a useless thing, 
of course 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think the gentleman can convince 
me on this and the two subsequent items. I make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order. 
The Chair sustains the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DIVISION OF NEGRO ECONOMICS. 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to deal with the problems of negro 
workers and their relations to white employers and white workers, in- 
7185005 personal services in thé District of Columbia and in the field, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is new legislation and unauthorized by law. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman reserve it so that we can 
understand what is meant 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve it for a moment, but I can tell the 
gentleman what is meant by it. This department is sending 
these negro organizers down into my colieague’s State and 
States like Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the Carolinas 
to unionize negro farm workers, unionize negro cooks in your 
pantry and kitchen, to insist on their charging wages up to 
$75, $80, $90, and even $100 a month and to work only 7 and 
8 hours per day. This is what is known as “negro economics.” 
[Langhter.] I make the point of order, Mr, Chairman. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I assumed that perhaps the same 
ruling that was made last year in the employment service 
would apply to this, but I want to say to the gentleman from 
Texas, if I may digress just a minute, that there were some 
very learned negro gentlemen who came before the committee, 
men with college educations, who plead for this appropriation 
asked for by the Secretary. 

Mr. BLANTON rose, 

Mr. GOOD. Just a minute. Now, I want to give their point 
of view. The committee after weighing the matter decided. to 
give something. Now they felt this way. The Government has 
a department here that has a large appropriation for the In- 
dian. We recognize the Indian. We recognize the Indian Sery- 
ice in the United States; and we have a large bureau in the 
Department of the Interior dealing with the Indian. Now the 
colored men say, we are advised by these men, and I will say 
to the gentleman I know very little about the problem—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman let me give him some 
information? I know something about it. 

Mr. GOOD. That the colored man was not recognized, and it 
was felt that his efficiency could be improved, that his useful- 
ness could be extended, that his power to produce could be 
made more generally effective if he felt that he was some part 
of the Goyernment in some way so far as the people of his 
own race was concerned. Now, the Secretary of Labor has 
the right, it seems to me, to create in his department a sort of 
bureau of this kind. He could employ these men, but he does 
not do it, and he comes to the Congress and wants to know 
whether it is the will of the Congress that he should do it, and 
the committee felt that this amount of money might well be 
expended for this race and felt that if they could extend their 
usefulness and their power and their production by being recog- 
nized, the committee was willing to grant that recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Every single negro in my district, and there 
are lots of them, is my friend and will go the limit for me, and 
I want to say to the gentleman that the Secretary of Laber has 
already had for two years employed in his department one 
negro, whom he calls Director of Negro Economics, drawing a 
salary of $4,380. 

He calls him “ Doctor” So-and-so, trying to form a basis for 
that kind of a salary. And he has another negro down there, 
whom he calls “Assistant Director of Negro Economies,” who 
has been drawing a salary of $1,740 with the bonus, I stated 
what they have been doing in the South a moment ago and what 
they have been doing in the Southwest, and I want to say that 
they have been stirring up strife and animosity in this race of 
people against the best friends they have on God’s green earth, 
and I am not in favor of spending this money for the purpose of 
stirring up strife. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in addition to 
what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] said, I think it fair 
to say that those who appeared before the committee in support 
of this appropriation disclaimed any such object or intention as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has outlined. They 
based their claim entirely upon what the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] has stated, upon the idea that if some recognition, 
whether it be great or small, was given to the negro population 
of the country, it would promote a better feeling of good will 
on their part, and that this particular work was devoted to 
stimulating the efficiency of the negro, in stimulating his desire 
to save and to purchase a home, and promoting his general wel- 
fare. And they put it upon the idea that it was not only a sery- 
ice to the negro worker, but a service to the white employer, 
because it served to make the negro more efficient and more 
industrious and more anxious to render the best service. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee if there is a corresponding bureau for white eco- 
nomics? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, the whole department is de- 
voted to that. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is not 
exclusively white. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It was the contention that, al- 
though it was a small appropriation, it was a special recognition 
of the negro worker, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield first to the gentleman from 
Delaware. 

Mr. LAYTON, Aside from prejudices of all sorts, the ques- 
tion of the millions of that race that are in our country, the fact 


It is white and negro together, 
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that they are here and a part of our body politic seems to me 
to be a good argument why we should do something to improve 
their condition, because, as a matter of fact, from the stand- 
point of economics they are a very important factor even in the 
gentleman's own State. - 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct. And 
this appropriation is very small and would simply provide for a 
very limited force here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Tennessee knows that 
every dollar that is appropriated by this Government for eco- 
nomics or under that head is appropriated for every colored 
man just as well as for every white man. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are not segregated. And the gentle- 
man will further agree with me, I believe, when I say that if you 
keep these directors of negro economics out of Tennessee and 
out of Texas and out of Mississippi, the Negro race will be a 
great deal better off, and they will have a great deal more 
friendship exhibited to them by the white people. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be entirely true, but 
I do not think the record will sustain the gentleman in his con- 
tention that any such disturbance as he refers to in Texas is 
brought about by this service. 
` Mr. BEE. There is nothing in Texas along the line the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has referred to, but there 
is the disturbance caused by bringing in these men from New 
York and elsewhere, to teach different doctrines and who are 
not under the department of economics at all. Nothing of the 
former kind has Nappened in my district, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. I can show the gentleman articles 
from one of the Denison papers and letters from Texas that 
set forth that state of affairs exactly. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think these three provisions, 
commencing on line 8, page 162, ending with line 9 on page 163, 
fall within the same class concerning which the House, as I 
recall, has on former occasions had a decision. The first ruling 
was on the provision providing for the Employment Service, 
and the ruling was made by the then presiding Chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], in 
which he held that the Employment Service was not within the 
contemplation of the provisions of the act creating the depart- 
ment. Subsequently the committee followed the ruling with 
regard to that when the bill was again considered. I have not 
examined closely into that ruling. The House having twice 
acted upon the matter, I am not inclined to urge the reversal 
of that ruling, especially in view of the matter that provision 
can be made without it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the present Chairman 
a moment ago overruled the decision of a former Chairman at 
this session concerning the Holman rule, and it may be that the 
present Chairman might have a very different opinion concern- 
ing the proposition involved here from that of the Chairman who 
ruled upon the subject before. The general language of the law 
creating the Department of Labor and defining in a way, at 
least, the purpose of the department, is sufficiently broad in 
its very comprehensive terms to include all these items in the 
bill and a thousand more. When the matter was up on the 
question of the ruling in reference to the Employment Bureau 
before, it was the ruling of the Chair, practically, at least, 
that this general language in the beginning of the law creating 
the department was not a sufficient foundation upon which to 
predicate by an appropriation act the creation of new divisions 
or bureaus in the Department of Labor not otherwise provided 
for by legislation. And it was a close question. I am not going 
to argue it with the Chair whether it ought to be ruled one way 
or the other, but if the Chair happens to be familiar with the 
proposition, happens to entertain a different view with reference 
to the organic act of the department, I think it is perfectly 
proper for the Chair to express that view and follow it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear one 
word further from me? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I call the attention of the Chair to the rule 
that has been expressed by the Speaker of the House on various 
occasions, that where a ruling has been made in the committee, 
unless there is some very great and good reason why that rule 
should be changed, the Speaker should follow it in the House. 
This precedent, made by Chairman Garrett, which has been 
cited by the Chairman of this committee, has been followed, 
sustaining this point of order to just such items made on two 
different occasions in this Congress in the committee, the 
Speaker upholding it after we got back into the House. I think, 
under the circumstances, this Chairman not having any very 
great reason for changing the rule twice expressed by the 
Committee of the Whole and twice followed by the House will 
not see fit to change it at this time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The provision 
of law creating the Department of Labor, and bringing within 
the Department of Labor the activities of the Government, 
which previously affected the relations between employers and 
employees particularly, and labor in general, are very broad. 
If the provision now under consideration is construed in such 
a Way as to authorize the creation of a new bureau in the de- 
partment, the Chair is of the opinion that the paragraph is not 
in order. The Chair thinks the paragraph is susceptible of this 
construction. The Chair is inclined to think that the lan- 
guage of the paragraph under consideration goes somewhat 
beyond the authority which is granted in the act creating the 
Department of Labor; and in view of the further fact that the 
matter has been held not to be in order, as the Chair under- 
stands, upon previous occasions, the Chair feels constrained to 
sustain the point of order. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to foster, promote, to develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, to advance their opportunities for ‘profitable em- 
pioyment by maintaining a national system of employment offices in 
he several States and political subdivisions thereof, and to coordinate 


the public employment offices throughout the country by furnishing 


and publishing information as to bpportanities for employment, and 
by maintaining a system for bare abor between the several States, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
and for ir actual necessary traveling expenses while absent from 
their official station together with their per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
ket approved. deren d, de supplies, and equipment, telera ph and 
telephone service, and printing and binding, $ 000. * 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. It is new legislation upon an appropria- 
tion bill, and unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the reason given in the preceding 
decision of the Chair, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas that, the paragraph having been stricken out, there 
is nothing upon which to base his pro forma amendment. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE. 

Statement of appropriations: For preparation, under the direction 
of the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Kepre- 
sentatives, of the statements for the second session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, showing appropriations made, new offices created, offices the 
salaries of which have been omitted, increased, or u in definite 
appropriations, and contracts authorized, together with a chronological 

story of the regular Ay SETAN bills, as required by law, $4,000, 
to be paid to the persons designated by the chairmen of said committees 
to do the work. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to refer to the need for the work of 
an employment agency; and although we have passed that 
item, 1 would like to take this occasion to refer to the indus- 
trial conference that was appointed by the President some time 
ago to investigate the industrial relations of capital and labor. 
In this connection I do not want to be understood as criti- 
cizing the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] for making 
the point of order, because that is his right under the rules of 
the House, and I have no criticism to make of any Member 
exercising his right. But I think that one of the most impor- 
tant activities that the Department of Labor can have is a prop- 
erly organized employment agency to cooperate with and coor- 
dinate the employment agencies of the several States and mu- 
nicipalities. Á 

This industrial conference that the President appointed some 
time ago had for its chairman Mr. W. B. Wilson, the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Mr. Herbert Hooyer, I believe, was the vice 
president. Attorney General Gregory, of my own State, was 
a member, and other well-posted men in the economics and in- 
dustry of the country were members of that conference. I 
would like to take the opportunity to read an extract from the 
report of the conference. This is what it has to say with refer- 
ence to the employment agency: 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT CLEARING HOUSE. 


The problem of unemployment is aggrayated by the fact that at the 
present time there is no adequate method for mobilizing such a so- 
called labor reserve as, in spite of all efforts to reduce unemployment, 
may at any given time actually exist. At the present time there are 
many labor reserves but no mobilized reserve. The creation of a 
Federal Reserve System in banking has mobilized and coordinated 
the Nation’s credit reserves. Under such a system the Nation can 
transact a larger volume of business on a given capital and credit 
than would be attainable under a system of separate banks acting 
individually in their localities. Similarly the country’s productive 
capacity can be increased by the creation of a unified system of labor 
exchanges, aes what is in effect a single labor reserve that can 
be drawn on by industry in any part of the Nation. 
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The conference recommends establishing a system of employment 

exchanges, municipal, State, and Federal, which shall in effect create 
a national employment service. The employment problem is in_ the 
first instance @ local problem. The first objective must be the place- 
ment of local men in local establishments in order to keep as a 
number of the employees as possible at home with their f: 
But no purely local approach to the problem is or can be effective. 
Labor surplus and labor shortage exists side by side within the coun- 
try at the same time, although not necessarily within the same State. 
Carpenters or machinists may be out of work in Chicago at the same 
time that there is a demand for such artisans in Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps more important is the constant problem of winging labor 
from the towns and cities to the farms, both locally and in es of 
great seasonal demand for farm operations when the need of the 
farmer requires the more extensive transfer of labor from both his 
own and neighboring States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the Department of Labor has any 
useful function to perform at all, and certainly no one would 
deny but that it has, it is to assist in the problem of unem- 
ployment. We have expended millions of dollars in develop- 
ing the industries of the country from the purely material side 
of it, but there is a disposition, a dangerous lethargy on the 
part of the country, to overlook the human element in industry. 

Not long ago I read an incident of two prominent men of 
industry who were viewing the great Niagara Falls, and one 
of them looked at those great waters plunging over the precipice 
with a rear of mighty power and said, “ There is the greatest 
source of undeveloped power in the United States.” The other 
prominent man of industry by his side said, “ No; the greatest 
undeveloped source of power in the United States is the man 
power of the United States.” I think that he was right. We 
are striving for a spirit of cooperation between capital and 
labor in order that the production of the country may be in- 
creased, and without that cooperation we can not have an in- 
crease in production. One of the best means to do that is to 
minimize unemployment. 

I do not favor the establishment of local Federal employment 
agencies. That is not contemplated under the appropriation 
that was contained in the bill. What was in contemplation 
was that the Federal Employment Agency should cooperate with 
the 12 or 15 States that have their own employment agencies, 
and then with the chambers of commerce in the different cities 
that have taken up this work so as to have a clearing house 
for the work. 

Now, I understand that at the present time there is very 
little unemployment in the United States. I dare say that there 
has been no time in the history of our Government when there 
was more universal prosperity and less unemployment. But we 
can not expect those conditions to continue indefinitely. They 
will not continue indefinitely, and therefore we ought to have in 
this Department of Labor, when the time of unemployment does 
come that is sure to come in the course of time, some agency 
that can keep in touch with the different sections of the country. 
We ought not to wait until it rains to begin to cover our house. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 


I very much regret that the gentleman felt called upon to make 
the point of order. I simply want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I feel entirely confident that before we adjourn these services 
will be provided for. 

Mr. BLANTON. Probably the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] now has a hip-pocket rule ready. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it 
will require any hip-pocket rule. The gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MoNDELL] has stated what I think is the mind of the 
Committee on Labor, and I believe that before this session ends 
we will haye completed a bill to take care of these three im- 
portant items. I think they are important. I do not think 
they should have gone out on a point of order. I think the 
passage of this bill will make it impossible for them to be 
stricken out on a point of order again. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Cannow having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had’ 
passed joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to provide for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the records of the Joint Commission’ 
on Reclassification of Salaries; and 

S. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to exempt the New York Barge 
Canal from the provisions of section 201 of H. R. 10453. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 9944) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to aecept on behalf of the United 
States the donation by Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the 
Republie, of its memorial hall property in Bedford, Taylor 
County, Iowa, for Federal building purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Public Printer: Public Printer, $6,000; purchasing 
00; . — pur- 

; clerk in charge 


agent, ie master, $: 
of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the Capitol, $2,500; private secretary, 
yoona assistant accountant, $2,250; chief ekeeper, $2 poo b 
eller, 
12 of class 2, 10 of class one, 15 at $1,000 = 1 at $900 each, 


1 
$840: ef $1,200, 1 $1,200, 
5 assistants at $1,000 each; 2 meksengers, a 2 e. each ; delivery men 
tchboard 


Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. N 
- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 


has expired. 
hich the Clerk will report. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the | amendment, w f 
pro forma amendment. $ 4 The Clerk read as follows: 5 


Amendment offered by Mr. PELL: Page 165, line 20. after the word 
“paymaster,” strike out 52,500“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. I reserve a point of order on the amendment, 
Does the gentleman wish to speak on it? 

Mr. PELL. I just want about two minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the gentleman very much. This man 
who is now cashier and paymaster is named Wilver, and he has 
been on the job for 20 years and is at present in charge of an 
expenditure of over $20,000,000 a year. He not only does his 
own work regularly—the work that he is paid for doing—but 
he also does a great deal of night work, for which he is not 
paid at all, and I am informed by the members of the force 
over there that if they happen to be sick he will come around 
to their homes personally and see that they get their money. 
His record is excellent, and I think he deserves this slight in- 
crease. He now gets $2,500 with the $240 bonus, making $2,740, 
so that the $3,000, which carries no bonus, is only an advance 
of $260 a year, which I think he well deserves. [Applause.} 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. The 
salary is fixed by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York changes existing law by increasing 
the salary of an officer whose salary is fixed by law, and the 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For public printing, public bin „ and paper for public printing and 
binding, including the cost of printing the debates and proceedings. of 
Congress in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and for lithographing, map- 
ping, and engraving, for both Houses of Congress, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
= Court of Customs Appeals, the Court of Claims, the 98 


the Smithsonian Institution, the Interstate Commerce 
ion, the Pan American Union, the Executive Office, the United 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, beginning with its initial 
issue, the Olden Advance devotes each week several columns to 
vicious attacks against me. Who is paying for it? Could its 
editor, Don H. Biggers, afford it without pay? Where did he 
get the $250 about which he has written so many of you? Note 
the following letter just received: 

CLYDE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLYDE, TEX., May 7, 1920. 


Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran FRIEND: I wish to advise you that Mr. Don H. Biggers, pre- 
viously of Lubbock, Tex., has been owing the Clyde Growers’ Associa- 
tion 882.79 since 1917. The present manager, Mr. O. S. and 
the previous manager, Mr. Carl C. Grubb, have repeatedly asked him 
by letter to settle, and he ignores their requests. The farmers who 
compose the association have shared in the less. We still consider 
“our” Congressman ‘“ honorable.” 

Yours, R. O. CARNES, 

After all, Mr. Chairman, it is not surprising that a newspaper 
editor who will beat fruit and vegetable farmers out of $62.79 
worth of their produce and refuse to pay them, is yet able to 
devote each week columns of his space to attacks on me, and 
make $250 special deposits in banks, when the radical leaders 
now after my scalp have bragged about the unlimited funds they 
will expend to defeat me. For these radicals leaders, Mr. Chair- 
man, want the farmers to get just as little as possible for their 
products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I very much regret that 
three items, women in industry, division of negro economics, 
and the employment service, went out on points of order, 
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States Geographic Board, and the 5 for salaries, compen- 
sation, or wages of all eso employees additional to those herein 
specifically 1 for (including the compensation of the foreman 
of binding, the foreman of printing, and the foreman of press work, at 
$3,000 each) ; rents, fuel, gas, electric current, gas and electric fixtures ; 
bicycles, electrical vehicles for the carriage of printing and printing 
supplies, and the maintenance, repair, and operation of the same, to 
be used only for official purposes, including the maintenance, repair, and 
operation of motor-propelied passenger-carrying vehicles for official use 
of the officers of the Government Printing Oftice when in writing or- 
dered by the Public Printer (not exceeding $1,500) ; freight, expressage, 
telegraph and telephone service; furniture, typewriters, and carpets; 
traveling expenses, stationery, postage, and adyertising; directories, 
technical books, and books of reference, not exceeding $500 ; adding and 
numbering machines, time stamps, and other machines of similar char- 
acter; machinery (not exceeding $100,000) ; equipment, and for repairs 
to machinery, implements, and buildings, and for minor alterations to 
buildings ; necessary equipment, maintenance, and supplies for the emer- 
gency room for the use of all employees in the Government Printing 

fice who may be taken suddenly ill or receive injury while on duty; 
other necessary contingent and miscellaneous items authorized by the 
Public Printer; and for all the necessary materials and equipment needed 
in the prosecution and delivery and mailing of the work, $5,783,710, 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee about the item of indexing the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. It seems to me that that is an awfully 
expensive proposition. 

Mr. GOOD. As I recall the testimony, it shows that the in- 
dexing of the Concressionat Recorp is now being done for $1.25 
a page. The price paid in the last Congress, I think, was $1.50 
a page, There has always been more or less controversy with 
regard to it. It is a matter primarily with the Joint Committee 
on Printing. That committee has charge of that work. That 
committee is attempting to bring about some reforms in the mat- 
ter of printing. To what extent it will succeed is, of course, 
somewhat problematical. I have a letter from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kress], a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, in which he says that the total amount paid 
to the indexer in 1918 was $14,807.82, and in 1919, $13,844.98; 
that out of this the indexer has to pay the salaries of his em- 
ployees and other expenses. At the present time I understand 
there are three or four indexers and other employees. The 
assistant superintendent of documents at the Government Print- 
ing Office, of whom we made inquiry in the hearings as to what 
it would cost if the work was done at the Government Printing 
Office—you will find his testimony on page 2372 of the hearings— 
stated that it would require four indexers and three other per- 
sons in addition to the indexers to do the work. Of course, if 
it takes seven persons, $13,000 is not an excessive price to pay 
for the indexing. It would cost more than that if we had to pay 
by hiring persons and putting them on the pay roll. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes; but during the last six sessions of 
Congress it had cost $149,603, an average of over $25,000 a ses- 
sion, which seems to me to be pretty good pay. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I should like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations with reference to this item: 

For the Patent Office: For printing the weekly issue of patents, de- 
signs, trade-marks, and Jabels, exclusive of illustrations; and for print- 
ing. engraving illustrations, and binding the Official Gazette, including 
weekly, monthly, bimonthly, and annual indices, $575,000. 

I notice several places in the bill where the Government is 
carrying appropriations for engravings and different kinds of 
printing. Has the committee considered the advisability of the 

_ Government doing its own work in this regard? 

Mr. GOOD. All of the printing is done, of course, at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The engraving is done outside. As I 
recall, the Commissioner of Patents wishes to equip a separate 
engraving establishment to engrave the designs, trade-marks, 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The gentleman will notice that that 
is just one item, $575,000, or more than half a million dollars a 
year that we are paying to outside concerns. 

Mr, GOOD. Oh, no; not at all. A very small part of that is 
paid for the engraving. That is for the entire printing of the 
weekly issue of patents, designs, and trade-marks, as well as 
the Official Gazette, and the weekly, monthly, bimonthly, and 
annual indices, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Since we have down here the best 
Printing Office in the world, why is not the work done there? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, that money is largely expended at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Only a small part of it is expended outside. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is not my information. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the fact. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am asking for information. 

Mr. GOOD. The engraving work is done outside, but not a 
line of printing is done outside. -This is the appropriation for 
the printing of the weekly issue of patents, designs, trade- 
marks, and labels, as well as the Official Gazette, and practically 
all of that is expended at the Government Printing Office, and 
that is true with regard to the other items. If the gentleman 
will turn back to page 168 he will find that we carry for 
printing and binding an appropriation of $5,783,710. That is 
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the total amount carried in this item for printing and binding. | 
Now, that is distributed $2,000 for printing the congressional’ 
proceedings, debates, documents, and so forth—— 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If those are the facts, they are dif- 
ferent from what I understood; and I was informed by one Who 
ought to know that most of the $575,000 is left to outside people 
who make the engravings and illustrations for the Patent Office. 
It is quite a large item. I have not the figures here at hand, 
but I understand we pay outside parties for the engravings and 
illustrations. : 

Mr. GOOD. The Government Printing Office does let out the 
photolithographic work, the engraving work required for the 
production of certain trade-marks and labels. But when it comes 
to printing they are turned over to the Public Printer. The 
Government owns no plant for this process of photolithographing 
and engraving. s 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Why not? 

Mr. GOOD. Because there has never been any appropriation 
for it and there has never been any authorization. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. There was some critictsm of the administra- 
tion of the Government Printing Office in the discussion on the 
second deficiency appropriation bill. In view of what has been 
said, I have felt that something should be said relative to the 
Public Printer and the administration of his office, and I re- 
quested Mr. Russell Beene, the efficient and capable statistician 
of the Printing Office, to furnish me with some facts and figures 
covering a period of a few years past in the administration of 
that office. 

What are the facts with regard to the operations of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office during the present administration? I 
call attention to the hearings, which contain a table of com- 
parative production which covers the past nine fiscal years, 
divided into three-year periods, the last three years of the 
former administration and the first three and the last three 
years of Mr. Ford's management of the office as Public Printer. 
It shows a total product during the nine-year period of $71,673,- 
009, and of fhis amount the last three years, 1917, 1918, and 
1919, carry more than 46 per cent of the whole; in other words, 
within less than 3 per cent of that of the combined product of 
the six preceding years, 1911-1913 and 1914-1916. Some big 
figures of printing production are to be found in this tabie. Of 
a total of 37,189,000,000 printed pages, the output of the office 
for the past three years was 17,927,000,000, in excess of 48 per 
cent of the total for nine years, and as compared with 7,884,- 
000,000 for the years 1911-1913. The bound publications total 
10,353,000, round numbers, for the past three years, as compared 
with 4,310,000 for 1911-1913, or 52 per cent plus compared with 
21 per cent plus in a total of 19,784,067 bindings for the nine- 
year period. 

The paper cost entering into the product of the office totals 
$18,489,439.85, and of this amount approximately 64 per cent 
was consumed during the past three years, and is 127.59 per 
cent in excess of the total for the three-year periods 1911-1913 ` 
and 1914-1916 combined. The production of the office, all op- 
erations combined, has increased since 1915 more than 70 per 
cent in volume. It appears to be creditable management that 
with this increase in production the actual expenditures for 
the three-year period 1917-1919 for the office of the Public 
Printer for the clerical force and the watch force combined— 
that portion of the appropriation carried under legislative— 
was $186,612.13, as compared with $187,128.36, or $516.23 less 
than it was for the three-year period 1911-1913, and shows a 
reduction from 3 per cent plus to less than 1.72 per cent for this 
item of overhead charges for the total expenditures of the oflice 
for the periods in question. These figures obtained, though the 
expenditures of the office of the superintendent of documents 
were not taken into consideration, and notwithstanding the 
fact, that the product computed for 1911-1913 includes $517,260 
for postal-card paper—the Printing Office was furnishing paper 
and printing the postal cards at that time—and $700,000 for 
excess charges on account of scale prices to Congress and the 
departments, which was reduced 5 per cent and 24 per cent 
additional and made effective during 1914-1916; in other words, 
the charges to Congress and the departments as carried in this 
table of comparative production referred to would have been 
$1,217,260 greater for 1914-1916 had the Printing Office con- 
tinued to buy postal-card stock purchased by the Post Office 
after 1914 and had the scale of prices for work produced re- 
mained the same as it was from 1911-1913. 

I am informed that while in 1918 the Printing Office. reached 
its peak of production on account of the war, and notwithstand- 
ing the drastic action of the Printing Committee in its curtail- 
ment of printing authorized by law, the production of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for the present fiscal year will vary but 
slightly in money cost to that of 1918. There has been an ad- 
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approximately 40 per cent, and the cost of paper is uprecedented 
and continues to climb with each succeeding day. Newsprint 
paper purchased by the Public Printer at 2.3 cents per pound in 
1911 now is almost unattainable at a figure less than 12 cents 
per pound. An appropriation made for printing and binding at 
this time of $12,000,000 would not more than suffice for an equal 
production in volume of printing, as compared with an appro- 
priation of approximately $6,000,000 prior to 1915. 

We are appropriating vast sums of public money for the various 
activities of the Government, scientific research and the gathering 
of trade statistics, and so forth, and to deny funds to the Public 
Printer for the printing of this departmental data is “ locking 
the stable after the horse is stolen.” There undoubtedly is much 
printing that is a waste of money; on the other hand, a great 
deal more printing of the right sort might be done that would 
bring 1,000 per cent returns to the country if it could be had in 
the volume that it should be had. 

The total expenditures on account of allotment and repay 
printing for the present fiscal year will approximate $13,000,000. 
Of this amount, printing and binding alone will carry an excess 
of $12,000,000; holiday appropriation, $357,394; leaves of ab- 
sence, $558,000; and legislative, $212,190. It is evident from 
these figures that the estimates submitted for 1921, totaling 
$9,138,635, with increased wages, increased cost of paper, mate- 
rials, and supplies, are minimum figures, and if not provided the 
result will be the usual clamor, as we haye witnessed this year, 
for deficiencies. 

The committee, in its wisdom, reduced the printing and binding 
estimates of the Public Printer for the present fiscal year $2,385,- 
000. To date deficiencies approximating $1,786,000 have passed 
the House. The original estimates of the Public Printer have 
been exceeded by the granting of special repay funds. Indirect 
appropriations or funds available from the departments for 
prititing, known as repay money, has been provided in excess of 
$4,500,000. I am advised by officials of the Government Printing 
Office that it would be much more economical for the Govern- 
ment to have the appropriations made under the allotment plan 
rather than the repay plan. The work under these circumstances 
could be apportioned during the year in such a way that there 
would be a greater uniformity in production and a corresponding 
saying. What is known as slack periods in the various branches 
of the office could thus be minimized. 

The Printing Office is a great factory, and to secure maximum 
production at a minimum cost the Public Printer should not be | 
placed in a position where he does not know whether the depart- 
ments are going to be furnished with the necessary funds to pay 
for their printing. Until the past two years Congress has pro- 
vided funds according to the Public Printer's estimates, and as 
soon as we departed from that program more or less confusion 
has necessarily resulted. 

Contending that the increase in the volume of work thrown | 
upon the office force by section 11 of the legislative bill, re. 


vance in wages of the principal trades throughout the office of 
i} 
| 


quiring that all printing should be done at the Government 
Printing Office, made a reduction of the office force imprac- 
ticable, the Public Printer shows, on page 2220, that the number 
of bills rendered for eight months of the present fiscal year 
compared with a similar period for 1915 were 46,216 and 35,196, 
or an increase of 31.31 per cent this year. Repay work or print- 
ing not provided for in allotted appropriations has increased 
the past four years from $703,524.30 to $5,171,568.28, or 635.094 
per cent. j 

The following extract from the second report of the Provost 
Marshal General to the Secretary of War pays a high tribute 
to the efficiency of the Government Printing Office: 

The printing of this quantity of forms was a task of such popen 
tions as to tax to the utmost the Government Printing Office, his 
institution, however, responded admirably to the unprecedented de- 
mands made upon it, and some remarkable records were made. The 
most notable of these was-the printing of forms of all kinds for the 
registration, classification, and mobilization of the registrants of 
September 12, 1918. ‘This immense task was performed during a 
period of 50 days. Several records for 5 and speed made during 
this time deserve special mention, Fifteen million questionnaires were 
printed in 34 days. Fourteen and one-half millions of one-page leaflets 
were printed within 60 hours after the presses were started, at an 
average hourly production of 240,000 copies. Thirty-two and one-half 
million py roa on cards were turned out in eight days; and numerous 
other achievements could be mentioned. Historians of the future, in 
recording the many wonderful deeds to the credit of the Nation during 
this war. should not overlook the assistance rendered by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in raising the National Army; and this report 
would not be complete without an acknowledgment of the manner in 
which that establishment performed its portion of the work. 

So far we have been dealing with the production. Taking up 
finances, I note from examination of the Public Priuter's report 
that the Public Printer has not spent all the moneys coming into 
his possession and which he might have spent had he been in- 
clined to any other course than that of conscientious and eco- 
nomical handling of Government money, and note that the 
average sum reverting to the Treasury from all appropriations 
under the Public Printer for the period 1911-1913 was $217,- 
360.66, for the period 1914-1916 the average turned back to the 
Treasury was $153,362.85, while for the last three fiscal years, 
1917 to 1919, inclusive, an average of $951,390.94 available funds 
were turned back into the Treasury. During the fiscal year 
1919 the Public Printer refused to expend $2.282,747.46 Govern- 
ment funds, and that unusual amount, an amount in excess of 
combined reversions to the Treasury of the 10 previous years, 
was saved to the taxpayers of the country. Now, to this $2,- 
282,747.46 that reverts unexpended for 1919 add $384,606.77, 
miscellaneous receipts—receipts from sales of waste paper and 
other miscellaneous sources which were also deposited in the 
Treasury—and you have a grand total of $2,667,354.23, more than 
ten times—more than 1,000 per cent—in excess of the average of 
the 10-year period preceding. These facts should be worth con- 
sidering when we withhold from the Public Printer and those 
officials under him who are entitled to it that recognition due 
them. 5 

I append the following: 


Comparative statement of the productive operations for the fiscal years 1911-1913, 1914-1916, and 1917-1919, covering the most important items entcring into printing and binding, 


Operation. 


Total print 
Jackets wri 
Estimates written 


Copies paper covered 
Books and pamphlets trimmed 
BUNGEE CUE so vos o 


Books marbled and edge. 
Stamping N e JJJJJJVVTVTVVVTVTVTVTVTVTVTVTVTVTCVTVVTVTTTVTVTCTCTCTCCTCTCTCTCTCCCCCTCTTTTTTTCT eskemeune 
„ e e Lama cn ehaeeues 


Signatures sweet... 
Sheets punched... 
Sheets perforated... 


Per cent of increase 
or decrease over 
1911-1913. 


1911-1913 1914-1916 1917-1919 


1914-1916 | 1917-1919 


22.225 70.039 
23.950 | 11.016 

2,880 | 29.109 

7.706 | 18.407 

211.540 6.571 

3 2.20 29.912 
3 9.413 | 215.180 
20.370 | 33.511 

23.050 | 38.547 

8,213, 423,982 | 9.179 202.051 

754, 486, 361 32. 000 125.044 

523,871,607 | 7.335 | 75.000 

42,459,998 | 21.230] 19.282 

242,718,927 | 30.100 | 217.288 

36,620,796 | 66.540} 231.480 

471,650,189 | 12.080 170.589 

1, 432, 233,526 | 15.770 | 37.718 

8,538,987 | 4.870 70.464 

775,671 | 213.785 | 222.549 

8 15,631, 091 13,442,312 26.355 14.001 
. 5,180, 201 8610,57 2.149 | 65.933 
8 254, 453 646,652 | 35.530 | 154.134 
73, 620, 615 7 2.470 119.642 

279, 602, 216 20 24.100 31.405 

58,475,800 52.680 | 646.532 

34,232,210 23.550 88.840 


Includes $517,250.53 for postal-card paper and over $700,000 excess charges, comparable with those of 1914-1916: the Scale of charges having been reduced 5 per cent and 
+ per cent, covering the later period, making the comparative figure for 1911-1913, $18, 258,913.41, or an increase per cent of 4.239 instead of the decrease per cent 2.225 us above. 


Decrease per cent. 


LIX——433 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


During the fiscal year 1921 any dej 
ment of the Government ordering printing and bi from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office (otber than that specifically provided pats d 
allotment) shall advance to the Public Printer 90 = cent of the z 
mated cost of the work at the time the order is placed and upon com- 
pletion of such work shall pay to the Public Printer a sum ent to 
complete payment of the actual cost thereof. The sums so adyanced 
to the Public Printer shall be placed to the credit of the Government 
Printing Office on the books of the Treasury Department and be subject 
to requisition by the Public Printer. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 168, line 12, after the word “ Printer,” 
insert the words upon written uest ”; and in line 17, strike out the 
words “Government Printing Office” and insert in lieu thereof 
words “appropriation public printing and binding.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. z 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Reavis having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, 
announced that the President had approved and signed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

On May 10, 1920: 

H. R. 6750. An act to deport certain undesirable aliens and to 
deny readmission to those deported ; 

II. R. 12460, An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Maine into the Union; 

H. R. 12824. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the State of Alabama into the Union; 

H. R. 13139. An act for the sale of isolated tracts in the 
former Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 8314. An act to provide for the training of officers of 
the Army in aeronautic engineering; 

H. R. 9615. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct an error in an Indian allotment; and j 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution to correct an ẹrror in the word- 
ing of the appropriation of $71,000 made in the act approved 
July 9, 1918, and to authorize the Secretary of War to pay said 
sum to respective parties entitled thereto. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the Department of Agriculture, including not to exceed $47,000 
for the Weather Bureau, and including the annual report of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as required by the act approved January 12, 
1895, and in pursuance of the joint resolution numbered 13, approved 
March 30, 1906, and also including not to exceed $250,000 for Trma 
bulletins, which shall be adapted to the interests of the people of the 
different sections of the country, an equal proportion of four-fifths of 
which shall be delivered to or sent out under the addressed franks fur- 
nished by Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, as they 
shall direct, $725,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this item carries an 
appropriation for printing the farmers’ bulletins. I notice that 
the farmers’ bulletins recently—and I do not know how re- 
cently—all have on the front page illustrations which, in my 
judgment, mar the beauty and usefulness of the bulletins, and 
undoubtedly are rather expensive. They do not add anything 
to the bulletins. They do not add anything to the knowledge 
contained in the bulletins, and for the life of me I can not see 
why the Agricultural Department wants to spend its money on 
useless cover illustrations rather than in useful printing. If 
they were fine illustrations, like some magazines have on the 
covers, it might have some beneficial quality of beauty, but they 
are not. It is just a waste of money. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think the 
illustrations are calculated to attract the attention of the 
farmers to whom they are sent, and that that is the primary 
purpose, with a view of getting them interested to the extent 
that they will read the publication? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think so. A farmer who will 
not read one of these bulletins except upon the basis of the illus- 
tration will not make use of the bulletins. The illustrations 
do not illustrate what is in the builetins. It is just a pure 
extravagance without any beneficial result whatever. I read 
all the farmers’ bulletins, and I suppose other Members do. 
They have an entertaining quality, but I never pick up a new 
one without feeling ashamed that there should be such poor 
illustrations and such a waste of money. in making them. 


rtment or independent establish- f- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


In addition there is appropriated for the operation, maintenance, and 
extension of water works, sewers, and pavements in the cities of Panama 
and Colon, during the fiscal year 1921, the necessary portions of such 
sums as shall be paid as water rentals or directly by the Government 
of Panama for such expenses. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a table showing the activities of the commission to 
determine the mineral claims, about which I asked a question 
of the chairman the other day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF COMMISSION. 
Statement for week ending April 2}, 1929. 


Total number of claims originally fled — 1. 203 
Number of claims previously recommended for action 692 
Number of claims recommended for action during week 33 
Total number of claims recommended for action 725 
Total number of claims remaining to be considered 478 
Total amount of all claims „ — $16, 655, 481. 94 
Total amount of all claims acted on to date = T, 406, 857. 34 
Total amount of all claims yet to be Sou year 9, 248, 624. 60 
1 


Number of awards recommended to April 24, 
Amount claimed 
Amount recommended for allowance ay. 5 
Number of claims recommended for disallowance to 
CTT 
San . —— 
3 — during week (24 disallowed, 9 allowed 
eS Be EER RS AES RAE 
Total amount claimed in all claims decided during week 
Amount recommended in the 9 claims partially allowed. 
Status of claims on May 1, 1920. 


Total claims assigned to auditors „444 — 518 


` 130 
— 41. 940. 544. 44 
1, 025, 257. 65 


595 
$4, 460, 312. 90 


33 
$411, 492. 49 
$48, 252. 25 


Total claims assigned to engineers — SoS 
Total auditors’ reports received__...________________+ 4„ĩͤ%ẽ.:f „47 349 
Total engineers’ reports received_._______________-_____-__-.___._ 419 


Total chick eheihiners reports... e A 331 
Total claims assigned to examiners______ 303 
Total reports ready for examiners_____ DTW- 
Total claims now in hands of neers. - 109 
Total claims now in bands of auditors 169 


The Clerk read as follows: 
THE PANAMA CANAL, 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the maintenance 
and operation, sanitation, and civil government of the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone, including the following: Compensation of all officials 
and employees, including $1,000 additional compensation to the Au- 
ditor for the War Department for extra services in auditing accounts 
for the Panama Canal ; foreign and domestic newspapers and riodi- 
cals; law books not exceeding $500, textbooks, and ks of reference; 
pennas and binding, including printing of annual report; rent and 
personal services in the District of Columbia; purchase or exchange of 
typewriting, adding, and other machines; purchase or exchange, main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carry vehicles; claims for damages to vessels passing through 
the locks of the Panama Canal, as authorized by the Panama Canal 
act; claims for losses of or damages to property arising from the con- 
duct of authorized business operations; claims for damages to prop- 
erty arising from the maintenance and operation, sanitation, and civil 
government of the Panama Canal; acquisition of land and land under 
water, as authorized in the Panama Canal act; penses incurred in 
assembling, assorting, storing, repairing, and selling material, ma- 
chinery, and bt res heretofore or hereafter purchased or acquired 
for the construction of the Panama Canal which are unserviceable 
or no longer heeded, to be reimbursed from the proceeds of such sales; 
expenses incident to conducting hearings and examining estimates for 
appropriations on the Isthmus; expenses incident to any emergency 
arising because of calamity by flood, fire, pestilence, or like character 
not foreseen or otherwise provided for herein; per diem allowance in 
lieu of subsistence when prescribed by the Governor of the Panama 

„to persons engaged in field work or traveling on official busi- 
ness, pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act 
approved August 1, 1914; and for such other expenses not in the United 
States as the Governor of the Panama Canal may deem necessary best 
to promote the maintenance and operation, sanitation, and civil gov- 
ernment of the Panama Canal, all to be expended under the direction 
of the Governor of the Panama Canal and accounted for as follows: 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
as a new paragraph. y 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That, beginning with the fiscal year 1921, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board shall, as soon as ible after the close of each half of 
each fiscal year, levy upon the Federal land banks and joint-stock land 
banks, in proportion to their gross assets, an assessment equal to the 
amounts expended from all appropriations on account of salaries 
(including any additional compensation) and expenses of the board 
and its appointees and employees for the half of the fiscal year then 
closed. The board, in making such assessment, assess exclusively 
against either class of banks such expenses as may be incurred exclu- 
sively on behalf of such class. Such assessments shall be covered into 
the ry of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that as new legislation. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 


1920. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


nished b; 
civil-service laws and regulations. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SIEGEL: Page 181, line 12, after the word “ regu- 
lations,” strike out the od and insert the following: Provided, 
however, That honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines shall 
be given a preference in the making of appointments,” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that this should be read by sections, and that the reading 
of the provisions has not been completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state to the gentleman 
from California that the bill is being read by paragraphs. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 
That is the law now, and I do not believe we ought to adopt it 
at the present time. The items in this provision are just the 
same items that were in the bill that passed the House. The 
amendment the gentleman from New York is offering is simply 
a restatement of existing law. Š 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do not think it is subject to the point of 
order, 

Mr. GOOD. It is not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it is subject to 
the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, should not the entire section 
be read before it is open to amendment or objection? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from California that appropriation bills are read by para- 
graphs, and while this is substantive legislation, it is a part of 
the appropriation bill. A 

Mr. RAKER. Then the first paragraph has been passed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srecet) there were—ayes 11, noes 7. = 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is this budget legislation here the same legislation that 
the House passed recently, which went over to the Senate? 

Mr. GOOD. It is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Par. 12. The n general shall appoint, remove, and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees in the department as may 
from fime to time be provided for by Congress, and perform all other 
duties of a head of an independent Government establishment. All such 
appointments, except to positions carrying a salary of $5,000 a year, 
Shall be made from lists of eligibles furnished by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and in accordance with the civil-service laws and regulations, 
No person appointed by the comptroller general shall be paid a salary 
in excess of $5,000 a year, and not more than three ns appointed 
by him shall be paid a salary at that rate. Until March 5, 1921, no 
person who at the time of the passage of this act holds office as one 
of the six auditors referred to in paragraph 10, and who in pursuance 
of paragraph 11 is transferred to the accounting department, shall be 
removed from office or haye his compensation reduced, except for cause, 
All officers and employees of the department, whether transferred to 
the department in pursuance of paragraph 11 or appointed by the 
comptroller general, shall perform such duties as may be assigned to 
them by the comptroller general. The comptroller general shall make 
such_rules and regulations as may be necessary for carrying on the 
work of the department. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SIRGEL: Page 188, line 19. after the word“ regu- 
lations,” strike out the period and insert: “ Provided, however, That 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines shall be given a 
preference in the making of appointments.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Par. 13. The comptroller general shall investigate, at the seat of 

vernment or elsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt and dis- 
bursement of public funds and shall make to Congress, at the beginnin 
of each regular session, a report in writing of the work of the account- 
ing department containing recommendations concerning the legislation 
he may deem necessary to facilitate the prompt and accurate rendition 
and settlement of accounts and concerning such other matters relating 
to the receipt and disbursement of public funds as he may think ad- 
yisable. In such regular report, or in special reports at any time when 
Congress is in session, he shall make recommendations looking to 


greater economy or efficiency in public expenditures. He shall make 
such inyestigations and reports as shall be ordered by either House of 
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Congress or by any committee of either House having jurisdiction over 
revenue, appropriations, or expenditures. The comptroller general 

also, at the request of any such committee, direct assistants from his 
office to furnish the committee such aid and information as the com- 
mittee may request. The comptroller general shall spétially report to 
the Congress every expenditure or contract made by any head of a 
department in any year in excess of the appropriation to such depart- 
ment and in violation of law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, on page 189, line 14, the word 
“containing” is misspelled. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk be directed to correctly spell the word, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, also on page 185, at the end of 
line 15, I move to strike out the letter “a and insert the word 
“are.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: £ 

Page 185, line 15, after the word “ Treasury,” strike out the letter 
“a” and insert the word “are.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word in order to ask the gentleman from Iowa a ques- 
tion. In paragraph 12 it is provided that the comptroller gen- 
eral shall perform all other duties of the head of an independ- 
ent Government establishment. I do not know just what is 
meant by the head of an independent Government establish- 
ment, but I would like to ask whether this is a suggestion that 
the comptroller general shall perform the duties of a member of 
the President's Cabinet? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. It was intended by creating this 
office that it should be as near to the legislative branch of the - 
Government as it is possible to put it. If it could be practically 
an arm of the Congress, it would perhaps be better, but under 
our form of government it was not thought that such a plan 
could be devised, and the best we could do was to make it an 
independent establishment answerable to Congress and to Con- 
gress alone. Therefore it was made an independent establish- 
ment. There never has been any intention or thought of this 
office being a department with a Cabinet head. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, it is created as a depart- 
ment. 

Mr. GOOD. As an independent department. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. All departments are independent, and 
they are the only ones that have heads. Commissions do not 
have heads—that is, in the singular. I did not know whether 
this contemplated that this department should have a head who 
would have the same duties to perform, which, of course, are 
extralegal, as the head of one of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment, where he is created a Cabinet officer. 

Mr. GOOD. It was not intended to give him that position. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am satistied with the gentleman's 
explanation. It could only be done by the President calling 
him in? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent at this 
point to insert in the Recorp a statement made on the budget 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record a statement by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand 
a memorandum prepared by Prof. W. F. WHloughby, a director 
of the Institute for Government Research and a wrifer on 
economics, who has been for years a student of Government 
problems, I think that this memorandum which has been pre- 
pared will be of very great interest to the Members of the 
House and that it is a real contribution to the subject of budget 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted 
to insert it in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
coming from the source it does, I take it that it is all right, 
but some of these scholarly gentlemen from whose pen some 
documents have come have been inoculated with a little too much 


socialism of late. This is absolutely free of that, is it? Has the 
gentleman read it? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. So far as I know it is. I have 


read it. It is a discussion of the budget system. 
Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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The memorandum referred to is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE STATUS OF THE PROPOSED BUREAU OF THE BUDGET. 
(By W. F. Willoughby.) 

In proposals now nding before Congress looking to the estab- 
lishment of a national budget system, substantial agreement has been 
reached regarding almost all of the important features of the proposal, 
except that in relation to the status and location of the bureau o 
the budget which it is proposed to create for the purpose of handling 
the detail work to be done in the preparation of the budget for sub- 
mission to the Congress. 

In respect to this feature opinion is sharply divided between the 
two principles of haying this bureau constitute a special agency di- 
e attached to the office of the President, and of haying it con- 

e 


stitute a special service within the Trea a ee and subject 
to the general direction and control of the retary of the y. 
The Institute for Government rch, as a result of its study o 


the budgetary a of other countries, and of the character 
of the problem in our own country, due to the character of our politi- 
cal system, is 3 of the opinion that the first-named principle 
should be followed. e reasons leading to this opinion are as follows: 

1. The primary purpose sought in seeking to have the National 
Government go upon a budgetary basis is that responsibility for the 
preparation of a definite, complete, and consistent financial and 
work program should be placed squarely upon the President. Anything 
that would tend to obscure or lessen this responsibility should be 
avoided. It is believed, therefore, that if responsibility for the prepa- 
ration of the budget is placed, in the first instance, upon the Secretary 
of the Treastry, this responsibility, in the eyes of the public at least, 
will rest rather with the Secretary of the Treasury than with the 
President. 

It is true that the President is responsible for the acts of the 

tary and that the budget as prepared will go forward as the 
President's budget. Nevertheless, the fact will remain that the 
budget in its details will represent the work and judgment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President's responsibility will be 
the secondary one of ape eat this a or at of revising it 
in the general features only! This will well known by the public, 
with the result that it will not hold the President to the same ac- 
countabillty for its proposals that it would if the preparation of the 
budget were made his direct, affirmative act. 

A budget system should be viewed from its political as well as its 
purely administrative aspects. It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the National Government will not have an economical and efi- 
cient administration until the voters of the country demand it. It is 
thus highly desirable that the matter of efficiency and economy be made 
a political issue; that is one of the tests that will be applied by 
voters in exercising their electoral function. This can only be attained 
by making the President directly responsible for his financial and work 
program. As ex-President Taft has expressed it, the preparation and 
submission of the budget should be the supreme act of his administra- 
tion by which the voters are to judge rearing both his proposals and 
the manner of their fulfillment. The President is the only adminis- 


‘Only in slight degree do the 


most general way. ple now hold him 
directly responsible for the details of administrative oh, eae pro- 
cedure, and activities. With the y placed upon 


be ry. 
to” n connection with the foregoing it is important to appreciate 


merits of the Good of the 
American Political Science Association held at Cleveland, jo, on 
December 30, 1919. Replying to those who had spoken in favor of 
the McCormick rhe ene that the responsibility for the preparation of 
the budget be placed on the Secretary of the Treasury, he said: 

“I feel a good deal of diffidence in chs yg ir ha differ with the 
gentlemen who last spoke, but I think I must d with all three of 
them. I think that they make their fundamental mistake in viewing 
the budget as a financial measure. It is a financial measure simpl 
incidentally. Your budget is your y of work; it is your ad- 
ministrative pr m, and the a strative program is up to the 
President, the chief executive officer, and not to financial man. 
The finances are entirely matters of detail and entirely matters that 
are purely incidental, and the total amount in your budget should not 
be xed by your estimated revenues but by your estimated needs, 
which is an administrative thing and not a financial thing. You 
should not take the amount of revenue you raised last year and say 
“our budget can not exceed that, no matter what our needs are.’ You 
have got to take your needs first. get them to the point where you are 
sure they are needs, and then dig up enough 
into effect. What does our Government exist for? To give service; 
not simply to cut down expenditures or to spena money; that is an 
important part of its program but it is incidental to taking care of 
its needs. Now, your administrative program certainly does not belong 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, it belongs with the Chief Execu- 
tive.“ 

formulation of a work program, which is the important feature 
orn bus t, in a word is a reaponsibility of the President, and this re- 
sponsibility must be direct. It must, moreover, be exe in direct 


revenue to carry them 


unction with the formulation of the proposals for the means by 
on this program is to be financed. ir the 


President is to make 


in respect to what shall be done and the Secretary of the 

to determine the amount of money to be asked of Con 

ich to put such decisions into effect, the result will be to divide 
ili tween the President and tbe Secretary of the Treas- 

ury. If the latter should really exercise his powers in a positive 

manner we would have in effect two business managers for the 

Government. 

4. The preparation of a budget, moreover, means something more 
than passing upen the work, proposals, or programs of the heads of 
departments. It also means the determination of the particular service 
or department that shall be intrusted with N of an 
activity once decided as advisable. It is submi that the onl 
ministrative officer who can properly do this is the President. 
the only administrative officer who is the recognized superior of all 
other administrative officers and whose decision will, as a matter of 
course, be unhesitatingly acquiesced in. It is impossible to believe 
that the heads of departments will be equally ling to acept the 
decisions of the Secretary of the Treasury who, since the organization 
of our Government, has bad only coordinate rank with eir own, 
Ex-President Taft, in discussing this point before the House Select Com- 
mittee on the Budget, put this matter in this way. He said: 

“ Now, I think it would be a mistake to place this under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the reason that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is running one of the departments. The Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
runs one of the departments of the Government, and he is 
Secretary of any other department, If you select the Secretary of the 
Treasury as the officer to consider the estimates of the other depart- 
ments, you are going to get into difficulties. Members of the Cabinet 
are not different from other people, and the pride of department, pride 
of bureau, and of ail the things under them serve to make them all 
human. Now, the President is the head of the Government, so far as 
the Executive is concerned, and what he says is more likely to go 
than what the Secretary of the Treasury says.” 

It is significant that, with the single exception of Mr. Glass, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, this position was strongly indorsed by all 
the witnesses who appeared before that committee who had had prac- 
tical experience in the conduct of the administrative affairs of the 
Government—Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; Mr. Henry S. Stimson, former Secretary of War; Mr. Charles 
D. Norton, former private secretary to President Taft; Mr. Arthur P. 
Davis, Director of the Reclamation Service; and Judge W. W. War- 
wick, Comptroller of the Treasury. This is the opinion of the present 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, Mr. James W. 
Goop, and his predecessor in that position, Mr. Swager Sherley. The 
former, arguing this int, in an address delivered before the Ilinois 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago, January 9, 1920, said: 

“Who shall 5 the budget is a question frequently asked and 
one that a group ef men commissioned to work out a budgetary system 
for the United States are trying to solve. The more I study the problem 
the more thoroughly do I become convinced that there can Le but 
one answer to this question. ‘The President is responsible in the 
main for the work of his administration. He is the only official in the 
Government who is elected by all the 2 le. He appoints the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and subordinate officials. The President, and the 
President alone, can bring about a harmonious working together of his 
official family, and to him should be committed the responsibility for 
the preparation of the budget. To give one of the members of his 
family the power to regulate and control all the activities carried on 
by the other members of his official family is unnatural and unworkable. 
For the next 25 years the big political questions in this as will 
center, not around questions of the coinage of silver or the tariff, but 
rather around the big business problems of economy and taxation. If 
this be true, the great act of every administration for the next quarter 
of a century will be its financial program, and at every general election 
the electors will be called upon to pass judgment on the economy and 
efficiency of the administration then in wer. e 

“Of course, the President can not perform this monumental task in 
person. He must be given a staff of his own choosing upon whom he 
can place the utmost confidence and who will do the work and prepare 
for him a budget in accordance with his plan and in harmony with 
his views. Congress must create a machine by which he can do the 
work. But the budget when prepared must be the President's budget. 
The responsibility must be his, and his alone, and the act must be his 
act. If duplications exist in the services and the budget provides for 
their continuance, or if waste and extravagance find a place in the 
estimate of appropriations as contained in the budget, President 
will be responsible if they are included in his program. For that 
responsibility he and his —.— must answer in the succeeding election.” 

The testimony of Mr. Swagar Sherley, the predecessor of Mr. Goop 
as chairman of the House Committee on ag aight Agee is equally to 
the point, and is all the more significant in that it represents a re- 
versal of ihe opinion first held by him. In his testimony before the 
House Committee on the poogen e said: 

“My thought, in the past, has been that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should be made the true premier of the Cabinet, and as Secretary 
of the Treasury should be charged with the function of revising the 
estimates of his colleagues, but the more 1 think about that the more 
I have come to doubt the wisdom of such a provision. The advantages 
of it are that Congress could very clearly and very directly make it 
his duty. The Secretary of the Treasury is more peculiarly the officer 
and agent ef the Congress of the United States than any Cabinet 
officer, and Congress would clearly have the power to require him to 
perform these functions. But there is necessarily engendered, through 
such procedure, a friction between that Cabinet officer and other Cabinet 
officers that might very seriously impair the usefulness of his work 
and the harmony that onght to exist between executive officers so 
intimately related, and I have, therefore, rather been led to the belief 
that the President should be given the facilities for having brought 
to his attention a consideration of the estimates submitted by the 
various heads, and that he must then, at the Cabinet table, have deter- 
mined, under his direct supervision, this question of revision of the 
estimates of various departments by the Cabinet officers. 

“It is very difficult, it seems te me, to give primacy in the true 
sense to any member of the official family of the President, and, after 
all, the responsibility rests upon him, and his hand should really be 


h iding hand to determine what involves net only a question of ex- 
Mn iture but; through expenditure, the question of administrative 
policy in the highest sense. 


I have come, therefore, rather to the opinion that it would be de- 
sirable to place under the President a sufficient corps of assistants to 
enable him to acquire the information that he desires and to perha 
put at the head of that an officer whose title and relationship would 
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thief, in a sense, even more marked than if you made the 
of the Treasury or some other Cabinet officer the medium for perform- 
ing this work. But if you make him, so to speak, the close, confi- 
dential agent of the President who brings to the President the infor- 
mation whereby the President, in turn. panes to the Cabinet the data 
that enables them as his advisers to determine the question, I believe 
that it would be possible to bring about the harmonious cooperation 
so necessary for a real reform, for back of any machinery, back of any 
possible plan, must be the desire on the part of the Executive and his 
official family to work out the result.” 

The contrary opinion of Mr, Guass should be viewed in the light that 
he undoubtedly had in mind chiefly the work of 9 estimates in 
the sense of 3 down the amounts of money asked, and that he 
was in a position where it was but natural that he should seek to pro- 
4 5 the influence of the particular department of Which he was the 

ead. 

For the reasons that have been given, it is believed that it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Secretary of the Treasury effectively 
to pass upon the 3 of his colleagues at the Cabinet table. It 
is to be apprehended, therefore, that if the attempt is made to confer 
any such power upon him he will exercise it in either a timid or per- 
functory manner. f 

5. A further objection to placing authority in respect to the prepara- 
tion of the budget in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury is that 
the Treasury Department is now one of the bi t spending depart- 
ments of the Government. Overhead or general direction and control, 
such as is contemplated by a budget system, should be exercised by an 
officer or organ which is not itself a spending department. The advo- 
tates of conferring 3 power upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
have sought to meet this objection by proposing that the Treasury De- 
partment be stripped of all of its nonfinancial services. This, however, 
would only partially meet the needs of the situation. The departmen 
would still have the administration of a Jarge number of very rtant 
and expensive services—the Customs Service, the Internal Revenue 
Service, the mints, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the super- 
vision of national banks, etc. 

In this connection it is desirable to distinguish clearly between finan- 
cial functions which have to do with general or public financial affairs 
and those which have to do with direction or control of the expendi- 
ture side of Government operations. At the present time the functions 
of the * Department are exclusively of the first kind, if W 5 
tion be made of the audit of public accounts, Which latter function, it is 
now very generally argued, should be transferred to an independent 
office reporting directiy to the fund-granting authority—Congress. The 
two classes of functions are wholly dissimilar and confusion in respect 
to them is due only to the fact that both are designated as financial. 
9 S to the President a bureau of the budget directly attached to 
bis office would thus in no way lessen the present sphere of activities 
or importance of the Secretary of the ury. To put the bureau 
of the budget in the Department of the Treasury would mean that one 
of the biggest spending departments of the Government would be con- 
trolled by itself. 

6. It has been urged in support of the proposal that the bureau of 
the 1 be located in the Treasury Department that this is the 
system t obtains in Great Britain, a country which it is acknowl- 
edged has an exceptionally efficient budgetary system. Examination, 
however, will show that this is not a fact. ‘he British treasury, not- 
withstanding its name, is not a department for the collection, custody, 
and issue of public moneys, the administration of the public debt, the 
collection of the revenues, or, indeed, for the formance of any of 
the important tasks haying to do with the direct handling of the 
financial affairs of the Government. All these matters are handled by 
other services, known as the revenue services, the commissioner of the 
public debt, the Bank of England, ete., which are only nominally under 
the treasury, in much the same way as are all the other spending de- 

artments of the Government. The treasury itself, properly speaking, 
nothing but a general organ of overhead administration and control 
having as its primary and almost its sole function the general control 
of the revenue and spend departments. It has, in a word, practically 
the status and functions that it is belleved the bureau of the budget 
should have if made an independent service directly under the direc- 
tion and control of the President. Thus the report of the exceedingly 
able select committee on national expenditure the British House of 
Commons, which made a thorough study of the English budgetary 
system in 1918, criticized severely the one or two instances where the 
treasury department had itself undertaken the performance of govern- 
mental tasks, and said: 

“We believe that the Treasury can not fully exercise its powers of 
control if it is itself a spending department, and we recommend that 
the direct responsibility for old-age pensions, which now rests with the 
board of customs and excise, a subdepartment of the treasury, should 
be transferred as soon as may be to another department.” 

A ge | of the British system would therefore tend to support the 
position that the bureau of the budget should have this independent 
status rather than that of having it made a subordinate service under 
one of the spending departments. 

Even were the foregoing not true, the differences between the political 
systems of England and the United States are such as to render it 
pect impossible to make our Treasury Department function as 

oes the British Treasury. Almost from time immemorial the British 
Treasury has been recognized, both inside and outside of the Govern- 
ment, as having a status not only distinct from but superior in author- 
ity to the other departments. The history of our Treasury Department 
has been the reverse of this. For the last hundred years the other 
departments have looked upon themselyes and the Treasury 
ment as coordinate members in the President's Cabinet. It is alm 
8 to conceive of their changing their attitude in this t, 
and unless they do it is futile to — to have the Secretary of the 
5 3 8 oon manner the 8 of overhead 
supervision and contro! 0 e very essence o wers of the 
8 of ~~ ba uer. 3 < 11 =f 

0 e only affirmative o ons that are brought against locatin 

responsibility for the preparation of the budget directly upon the Presi: 
dent and in giving to him his own service through which he may meet 
this responsibility are that the director of such a bureau would either 
become a sort of super-Cabinet administrative officer or would have a 
standing that would not enable him courageously to pass upon and re- 


vise the estimates of Cabinet officers, and that the President would not 
have the time to discharge the additional duties thus placed upon him, 

In to the first, it is of the utmost importance to appreciate 
that the proposal to create a bureau of the budget under the President 
does not carry with it any grant of power directly to that service. All 
grant of ponor is made directly to the President. The bureau of the 

udget be merely the executing agent of the President. It will be 
esldent who will make the decisions. He, and he alone, is in a 
position to assert his opinion and will over Cabinet officers. The bureau 
will thus have as its functions merely the raising of questions to be 
parea upon by the President, and the taking of the necessary steps to 

sure that decisions once made are carried out. The position of the 
director of the bureau will thus be strictly analogous to that of the 


peant Private Secretary of the President. The latter will in effect 
ve two private secretaries, one to assist him in handling his general 
political and personal affairs, and the other to assist him in dis- 


charge of his duties as administrator in chief of the Government. No 
question can thus arise in respect to either the director of the bureau 
of the budget becoming an official superior in authority or power to 
the members of the Cabinet or being in a position where he can not 
act independently and vigorously in the way of bringing. before the Presi- 
dent matters affecting the efficiency of the organization of the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government for the performance of its duties or 
the relative importance of demands made by the several subdivisions for 
the grant of funds. 

In respect to the second, it is, of course, to be recognized that all the 
detail work of securing and maintaining records and information regard- 
ing the organization or activities of the Government, the justification for 
the demands made to engage in new activities, or to expand those al- 
ready under way, the receipt and analysis of requests for funds as they 
originate in the several services and departments, and the final compila- 
tion of the hee a be performed by the bureau of the budget, no 
matter where it is located. The President will thus be called upon 
merely to pass upon specific points that are raised by the burean as the 
result of its examination of the estimates as received by it and its special 
study of administrative problems. It is believed that the President will, 
in normal times at least, have abundant opportunity to do this work. 
Both President Taft and his former private secretary, Charles D. Nor- 
ton, in their testimony before the House Select Committee on the Budget 
stated unhesitatingly that he would. Thus Mr. Taft, addressing him- 
self directly to this point, said: 

“Now it is asked, Can the President do it? Yes; he can do it if you 
give him the assistants and the machinery with which to do it. If you 
give him a budget staff such as the Good bill gives him and have that 
staff made up of competent and expert men who know how, he can de- 
vote time to deciding questions that are critival in respect to policy, as 
the budget shall disclose. When there is a question as between a de- 

artment and the budget staff as to whether something shall be cut down 
n the departments, the President would be there to act as final authority 
and to decide. He is thus backed up by the budget staff if he agrees 
with them, or by the department if he thinks they have gone too far and 
cut too much to the quick. Now, the budget is to contain: First, an 
estimate of the regular income; secon e revenue and the method 
of raising it, or so much as the plan of expenditures may require; and, 
third, the estimates of expenditure with all of it based on the showing 
of prior years. It is to the financial working plan of the Govern- 
ment; it is to be the financial review of the state of the mint; and it 
will contain the personality of the President. It will contain a résumé 
of his views as to the policy of the Government in every important field 
of finance, and that will draw to it a great deal of the Government's 
policies of all kinds, 

“ Of course, it will involve great labor on the part of the President 
in determining what those policies should be, but it will be something 
that he has got to meet; it will be something that he has got to take a 
part in; and while he has many duties, there will be no duty more im- 
portant than this.” 

In practical operation the system would work about as follows: The 
bureau of the budget, in compiling the estimates, would, for example, 
find that there are three distinct services of the Government engaged in 

rforming hydrographic and marine survey work—the Coast and Geo- 
Batic Survey, making surveys, preparing charts, etc., for the coasts of 
the United States and its dependencies; the Lakes Survey of the War 
Department, vere! marine surveys and preparing charts for the Great 
Lakes; and the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department, copying or 
otherwise reproducing charts of other countries and making special sur- 
veys in outlying waters. It would be the duty of the director of the 
bureau to raise before the President the question as to whether this sys- 
tem of having three distinct services for perfor identically the same 
character of work was a proper one, and whether it would not be more 
efficient and economical to have all this work done by a single service. 
The President is the only officer who properly can pass upon a question 
such as this, involving, as it does, the activities of three separate de- 
partments. He could either act upon the recommendation of his di- 
rector of the budget, or, what is more likely, following the British prac- 
tice, provide for the appointment of a joint committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the departments affected and his own Bureau of the Budget, 
to consider and report upon the matter before making his final decision. 

8. To sum up in a few words the position taken by the advocates of 

lacing direct responsibility for the preparation of the budget upon the 
President and of giving to him his own service, independent of any of 
the administrative or spending departments, through which to meet this 
responsibility, is that a budget after all is but a tool of administration, 
the means to an end. The real thing sought is to bring about a situa- 
tion where the President will really and effectively discharge his duties 
as general manager of the business corporation. That this will mean 
added duties and responsibilities for the President is, of course, evi- 
dent; but until these duties are discha , not merely occasionally, but 
currently, it is futile to expect that efficiency and economy in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs that the stockholders of any large corpo- 
ration demand as a matter of right of their executive officers. The sys- 
tem advocated thus means not merely that the President shall once a 
year perform the important act of submitting his financial and work 
program, but that he shall currently throughout the year discharge in 
a more direct manner the duties of a general manager as regards the 
control of all subordinate services. Only as he does this will he be in 
a position intelligently to formulate his budget when the time comes. 
At the present time the President has no agency through which he can 
keep in close touch with administrative affairs. The bureau of the bud- 
et which it is E jad yg vas to give to him will furnish such an agency, and 
ft must be evident that no agency located within one of the spending 
departments could possibly perform these duties in an equally efficient 
way. 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that we 
return now to page 50 of the bill, to an item that we passed 
over, commencing with an amendment pending, offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? . 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the paragraph passed over, together with the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing the work of furnishing headstones of durable stone 
or other durable material for unmarked graves of Union and Confed- 
erate soldiers, sailors, and marines in national, post, city, town, and 
village cemeteries, naval cemeteries nt navy yards and stations of the 
United States, and other burial places, under the acts of March 3, 1873, 
February 3, 1879, and March 9, 1906; continuing the work of fur- 
nishing headstones for unmarked graves of civilians interred in post 
cemeteries under the acts of April 28, 1904, and June 30. 1906; and 
furnishing headstones for the unmarked graves of Confederate soldiers, 
sallors, and marines in the national cemeteries, $100,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 50, line 12, after the 
period insert a new paragraph : 

„For furnishing headstones of durable stone or other durable mate- 
rial for the graves of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the war with 
Germany in national, city, town, and village cemeteries, naval ceme- 
teries at navy yards, and stations of the United States, where on ac- 
count of the financial condition of relatives or other circumstances no 
headstone can be erected, $50,000." 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think a point of order was 
reserved to the amendment. Since that paragraph was under 
consideration I have read the matter, taken it up with Maj. 
Lemly, who has charge of this division, to see what the situa- 
tion is. I doubt very much if they really have the power to do 
what they claim they are doing. I think it will be necessary 
to have legislation to buy headstones, if that is determined by 
the Congress, to place over the graves of the soldiers of this 
war whose bodies are returned and placed in private cemeteries 
or in cemeteries outside of national cemeteries. Now, they 
would have authority under the provision of law for the pur- 
chase of headstones in national ¢emeteries, but Maj. Lemly 
advised the committee that the department proposes to work 
out this matter and come to the Congress with a concrete propo- 
sition in reference to it. The committee has ‘reported all 
the department asked for, $100,000. Whatever may be the will 
of the Congress in the matter, of course, will be the will of the 
Committee on Appropriations. That is to say, if the Congress 
shall enact legislation to provide headstones to be placed over 
the graves of these soldiers, no matter in what cemeteries the 
bodies may be interred; if that legislation be enacted, why, of 
course, the appropriation will be forthcoming, so I trust the 
gentleman will withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman, 
does not he think it will be necessary to amend the language, 
even though we do not appropriate any additional money? 
Does not fhe gentleman think that the language proposed in 
the paragraph ought to be amended, after the word“ marine,” 
in line 8, to include “ soldiers, sailors, and marines of the war 
with Spain and the war with Germany”? I do not believe that 
language, while they may give it that construction 

Mr. GOOD. They say they are doing that very thing, and 
the language is broad enough. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. I know, but I think it is a dangerous 
policy to permit a department to be forced to construe language 
in order to meet a condition that arises. I think the Congress 
ought to give full authority in its language, so that the depart- 
ment will not be inclined to make a forced construction. I 
would like to withdraw the amendment and offer an amendment 
to include those words in line 3. . 

Mr. GOOD. Well, now, if the gentleman will read the lan- 
guage carefully he will see that this includes: 

And other burial places under the acts of March 3, 1873, Februa 
3, 1879, and March 9, 1906; continuing the work of furnishing head- 
stones for unmarked graves of civilians interred in post cemeteries 
under the acts of April 28, 1904, and June 30, 1906. 

I will say this to the gentleman, I do not know what the 
will of the Congress is with regard to this matter, and I do not 
believe the gentleman knows, and the Congress ought to go into 
it first and then appropriate afterwards. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. The amendment which I propose now does 
not propose to add an additional dollar to the appropriation. 
It simply makes it so they can use it if they have the money, 
and I think it ought to be put in. 

Mr. GOOD. What I am afraid of in making amendments on 
the floor in matters of this kind is that we may do something 
so that the Department will say that they can not expend the 
money in the procurement of headstones. Now, they say they 


now, except as stated by the gentleman from Iowa. 


can secure headstones and have been securing headstones not 
only for the soldiers of the Civil War and the War with Spain 
but for soldiers of the war with Germany. That being the 
case, it seems to me that the administrative officers having 
decided that question, I would look with some disfavor upon 
amending it until I know the matter has been submitted to 
the administrative officers for fear we might make a worse 
mess of it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is the very thing that I am complain- 
ing about, that we ought not to permit a department to make 
a strained construction of language which is plain and which 
does not apply and does not include these soldiers, but we 
ought to so say so that they will not have to make a strained 
construction. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is it not a fact that this money must 
be expended in accordance with certain acts of Congress named 
in the paragraph? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; I take it that is true. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, any amendment which the gen- 
tleman offered would not affect those acts of Congress, would it? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, if they are using the money now, I 
will say to the gentleman from Illinois, and applying it to the 
soldiers of the War with Spain without any special act of Con- 
gress, why, it would certainly cover that situation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not know how it is used 
Congress 
has passed special legislation upon this subject several times, 
and this paragraph in the bill making the appropriation au- 
thorizes these things in accordance with certain acts of Con- 
gress. That is all they can do, it seems to me. The legislation 
is on the statute books. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think that some 
provision should be made to take care of the soldiers of the last 
war, those of the late war with Germany, in marking their 
graves as well as the others? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, it may be that some provision 
ought to be made, although I doubt very much the desirability 
of offering to pay a fixed sum of money to the relatives of 
every one who died regardless of the need for it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But my provision covers wherever the finan- 
cial condition of the relatives is such that they can not con- 
struct a monument. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the amendment which the 
gentleman sought to propose and withdrew. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And offered in place of it language 
which does not cover that, and I doubt whether the suggested 
amendment now would do any good or make any change because 
the appropriation is to be expended under the provision of cer- 
tain acts of Congress. 

I do not recall just what they are. I am frank to say that. I 
do not think we could enlarge it without legislating. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment inserting a new paragraph and to 
offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

9 3 ed An 1 page 50, line 3, after the word 
With Bpaln and af the-war with ORMANI I, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKrown] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up fur- 
ther time of the committee. I think that legislation ought to be 
enacted, and I think the demand is very clear. If the gentle- 
man is going to make a point of order I will say that I do not 
think it is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, of course, can not concern him- 
self with the merits of the gentleman’s amendment. The Chair 
has examined, so far as he has been able, during the informal 
debate that has just taken place, the law with reference to the 
placing of headstones at the head of graves of soldiers and 
sailors of the United States. The Chair finds that there is au- 
thority for the purchase and placement of these headstones, so 
far as soldiers who fought in the Civil War are concerned, but 
is unable to find any authority for the purchase and placement 
of headstones of soldiers or sailors of the late World War. The 
Chair therefore thinks that the amendment is new legislation 
and is not in order upon an appropriation bill, and therefore 
sustains the point of order. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 65, to the item beginning on line 3. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the item passed over, and the pending amendment to the same. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this item was not passed over. I 
Just want to offer an amendment striking out the word “Aque- 
duct,” in line 3, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ George- 
town,“ so as to make it conform to the amendment offered on 
the floor of the House. Í 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 65, line 3, strike out the word “Aqueduct” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ Georgetown.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to return to page 102, 


line 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the paragraph passed 
over on page 102 and the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 102, line 17: “Okanogan project, Washington: For operation 
and maintenance, continuation of construction, and incidental opera- 
tions, $196,000." 

Also the following amendment was read: 

Amendment by Mr. WEBSTER: Page 102, line 17, after the word 
“operations,” strike out “$196,000” and insert in leu thereof the 
following: “ $666,000: Provided, That no part of the moneys hereby 
appropriated shall become available for the construction of a perma- 
nent pumping plant until such action has been taken as may be satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior to relieve the lands of the 
Okanogan pouent from liability for the obligations of the Methoy- 
Okanogan irrigation district to the extent deemed necessary by the 
said Secretary to fully safeguard the interests of the United States for 
the funds invested in that project.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wishes to state that a point of 
order is pending. À 

Mr. GOOD. I withdraw my reservation of the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized 
on the amendment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct the attention 
of the House for just a few minutes to the importance of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WEBSTER]. 

A very critical situation confronts the Government and con- 
fronts the settlers upon the Okanogan project. There are 8,000 
acres of land involved and it was originally planned as a project 
to be reclaimed entirely through a gravity system by means of 
storage waters from what seemed to be ample watersheds. The 
Government, through the reclamation engineers, exercised all 
proper care in providing for the number of acres to be re- 
claimed. It made an examination covering a period of at least 
five years and found that the snowfall and the waterfall in 
the watersheds above the land was abundantly sufficient to fur- 
nish from 30,000 to upward of 50,000 acre-feet annually. That 
would mean, then, between 3 and 5 feet of water on every acre 
of the project. The project was carried through on this basis 
and succeeding years justified the action of the Government. 
The land was settled and the settlers put the land almost en- 
tirely into orchards, and to-day the 8,000 acres of land are coy- 
ered with fruit trees. Three years ago the settlers were dis- 
appointed in a change of climatic conditions, and instead of 
from thirty to over fifty thousand acre-feet in the watershed the 
amount fell to approximately 8,000 to 10,000 acre-feet, and the 
year following only 14,000 acre-feet of water was available, or 
less than 2 acre-feet for each acre of land, and the following 
year, which is this year, 4,000 acre-feet of water, or, in other 
words, 6 inches of water for each acre under the project. Here 
had oceurred a climatic change that no human being could 
Toresee. 

A most critical situation has arisen. The orchards are new. 
They are young. Unless water can be furnished to the tract 
now while the orchard is growing the trees will be stunted and 
the effect of not having water at this time will mean the same 
for them as insuflicient nourishment means to a child. It sim- 
ply stunts the growth, and the trees in the future years, no 
matter if water shall be furnished, will not be able to be the 
successfully bearing trees that they would be if the water can 
now be furnished. The land being in orchard presents an en- 
tirely different situation than if the land were in wheat or 
other annual crop. The amount of money asked for can be 
used in the latter part of this summer and next fall and next 
spring in the construction of a pumping plant to supplement 
the gravity-flow system that now exists. The department esti- 
mates that the amount will be ample. The water can be pumped 
from the Okanogan River,-which flows right below the bench on 
which the tract of land is located. 


More than that, the Director of the Reclamation Service ad- 
vises me that the situation is absolutely critical, and regardless 
of what we may do with regard to others of the projects that 
have been the object of supplemental estimates, this project 
must be taken care of or great loss will occur. 

I will say further that I have at least two projects in my 
own State that have been reported and recommended in the 
supplemental estimates. There are several others in the West- 
ern States of the same nature, but not one of them is on all 
fours with the project I have referred to. They are important, 
and as money shall come into the reclamation fund they should 
be taken care of. But, gentlemen, this project is critical. The 
others can be taken care of by supplemental appropriations 
later on this year from the receipt of moneys under the gas and 
oil leasing laws or other land laws, if the moneys shall be 
available. But for the immediate need it is most important and 
necessary that this amendment shall be carried through. 

Again, it is necessary in order to protect the interests of the 
Government. The Government has one and one-quarter million 
dollars invested in the project. The settlers have twice as 
much, and both their interests must be protected. 

Now, some one may say, “ Why does not the project as a 
project hypothecate the values therein and borrow the money, 
and put in a pumping plant?” ‘The project can not do it, for 
the reason that it is a Government project, and the Govern- 
ment’s claim covers the first lien on all the land under the 
project, and therefore no community moneys could be borrowed. 
Furthermore, the same reason that obtains to prevent the com- 
munity or project from borrowing money prevents the indi- 
viduals themselves from borrowing money to carry on this work 
that is so vitally necessary. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Les. 

Mr. LAYTON. Suppose the water supply fails next year and 
the year after and the year after that? Would they still ask 
Congress for help? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. The relief furnished will be of perma- 
nent character. It will be an auxiliary system. The main 
system will be the gravity flow. This will be an auxiliary sys- 
tem to help out in case of need, and its cest will be paid for by 
the settlers the same as the original cost. [Applause.] 

5 MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the appropriation should be made, 
but I regret the conditions which seem to make it necessary. 
I am not at all certain that what is now proposed to be done 
will permanently relieve the situation at Okanogan. A pumping 
plant such as is now proposed here, such as seems to be re- 
quired, involves in addition to the large initial expenditure 
the expenditure of a large amount of money annually for oper- 
ation and will lay a very heavy additional burden on these 
settlers. I do not know just who is responsible for the situa- 
tion which seems to exist. Some one is, I fear, grievously at 
fault. Some one has committed a very great error of judgment 
in the computation of the water supply for this project, making 
it necessary to add the supplemental. pumping system. But 
it seems at least we are told this must be done to save the 
investment which has been made, and the best we can do is to 
hope that the settlers may be able to pay out, and what is more, 
that they will realize the unusual action that is being taken in 
their behalf and be disposed to pay promptly. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in a statement that I made when 
the bill was presented I tried to make clear what the purpose 
of the committee was in regard to the supplemental estimate, 
aggregating $5,000,000 for reclamation projects. Since that 
time the Director of the Reclamation Service has written me a 
letter with regard to this one project. I read a portion of his 
letter regarding this item. He says: 

It is of the utmost importance that this special estimate for the 
Okanogan project be allowed in full, as any shortage in this may be 
fatal to the bearing orchards and destroy the value of the property on 
which the security of the Government investment rests. 

I dislike to see this amount of money appropriated in addi- 
tion to that already carried. But Mr. Davis further makes 
it plain that there is no question but that this additional amount 
will be received by the reclamation fund out of the provisions 
of the oil-leasing bill. That being the case I do not want to 
take the responsibility of saying that we should not aid this 
project, which the director thinks is critical, and where he 
thinks the Government inyestment may be impaired or eveu 
lost, unless some provision is made to supply these orchards 
with water. I do not care for myself to take the responsibility 
of opposing the amendment. Both the director and those who 


are familiar with the project and the needs of the service there 
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and have a peculiar knowledge with regard to it, are urgently 

requesting it. 
Mr. RAKER. 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RAKER. The committee had hearings upon this par- 
ticular item, did they not? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. We had hearings upon all of them. 


Mr. RAKER. What is the amount? 
Mr. GOOD. The amount is $470,000. 
Mr. RAKER. That is to put in a supplemental plant? 


Mr. GOOD. To put in a pumping plant, to make good the 
shortage of the water for this project, consisting of about 8,000 
acres of land, practically all in orchards. 

Mr. RAKER. Do these people agree to pay the additional 
expense? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
$150 an acre. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, 
seven words of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, from the statement made by the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Goop] and the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], of course, this project needs consideration. 
But we hope that this $470,000 additional will not be so much 
that the land owners will not be able to pay out, and that before 
the money is expended—— 

Mr. GOOD. The value of the crop is about $300 a year per 


It brings the total cost up, as I recall, to 


I move to strike out the last 


acre. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, in addition to that, it just shows the 
magnanimity of three or four of the other States that have not 
received any of this reclamation fund on the sales of public 
lands. We are just now putting into the reclamation fund a 
large sum of money by virtue of the oil-leasing bill, which 
comes back from royalties that are being paid to the Govern- 
ment. Of course, our people in California will feel a little bit 
curious to realize at the very moment when the money is placed 
in the reclamation fund, with so many thousand acres of land 
in California susceptible of irrigation, where the yield per acre 
is from three to five times as much as indicated on the land 
designated, that the funds should be transferred to another 
State. But successful development is what we want, and we 
wish to protect this project and see that it is carried out, with 
the view in mind that these proper projects in California, which 
State, if furnishing a large amount of this money, will after- 
wards be provided for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment, without objec- 
tion, will be withdrawn. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WEBSTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, 
last paragraph in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that there is nothing 
pending now before the committee. The last paragraph has been 


I move to strike out the 


passed. 

Mr. GOOD. What does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BLANTON, I want just two minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas may ‘proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we have just finished the 
last great supply measure, and, much to my surprise, we did 
not have the usual speech from the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MoxpzrL telling us just exactly how much money this 
Republican House had saved on this particular bill. The last 

time I figured it up, according to the gentleman's estimates, we 
had saved $1,800,000,000, 

I only wish that we had numerous other supply measures to be 
acted upon at this session before we recess, because if we had, 
and if the gentleman could keep up the same ratio, he would 
probably have us out of debt before we recessed. [Laughter.] 
I do not know why he has not availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity; but I want to say that next week the 19th of May will 
come around. It is usual on great anniversary occasions to 
have some kind of commemoration of the event, and when we 
get back into the House, either to-day or to-morrow, I am going 
to ask unanimous consent of the House that on the 19th of May 
I be permitted to proceed, say, five hours, in order to tell the 
country, in commemoration of the anniversary of the great Re- 
publican Party taking charge of this House, some of the great 
constructive (:) measures which have been passed (?) by the 
party in power, 


Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman think five hours would be 
sufficient? 

Mr. BLANTON. I hardly think so. 
longer time than that. 

Mr, STEVENSON, I think that in five minutes everything 
that this Republican majority has done could be told, with time 
to spare. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman from South 
Carolina to interrupt my attempt at facetiousness. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, the committee rose; and Mr. Mann 
of Illinois haying taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr. Anverson, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, having 
had under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
H. R. 13870, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. GOOD. I move the previous question on the bill and 
amendments to the final passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves the previous question on the bill and amendments to 
the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any of the amendments? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a separate yote on the two Newton 
amendments. I presume the vote could be taken on both at 
one time. They are similar amendments, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote may be taken on the two at one time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks for x separate vote on the two so-called Newton amend- 
ments, Is a separate vote demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en bloc, 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs upon 
the so-called Newton amendments; and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] asks unanimous consent that the vote 
be taken on both amendments together. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the New- 
ton amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 3, strike out ne figures 52,357,000“ 
lien 1 8 55 the figures “ $2,569,000. 

Page 18, line 17, strike out the figures “$1,905,000 " and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures * $2,023,1 

The SPEAKER pro jeng 
the amendments. 

The question being taken, the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 13. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum present. I do not like that 13 vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texus 
makes the point of no quorum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. Those in favor of agreeing to the amendments will, as 
their names are called, answer “ yea,” those opposed “ nay.” 

The question was taken ; and there were—yeas 240, nays 38, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 147, as follows: 

YEAS—240. 


I think it would take a 


and insert in 


The question is on agreeing to 


Ackerman Candler Evans, Mont. Hickey 
Almon Chindblom Evans, Nebr. Hicks 
Anderson Christopherson Fisher Hoe 
Andrews, Md. Classon Holland 
Andrews, Nebr. Cleary Fordney Houghton 
Anthony Coady Foster Howard 
Ashbrook Copley Frear Hudspeth 
Ayres Crago Freeman Hull, lowa 
Babka Cramton Fuller, III. Hull, Tenn. 
Barbour Crowther Gallagher Hutchinson 
Rarkley Cullen Gallivan Igoe 
Bee Currie, Mich, Gandy Ireland 
Benham ale Ganly Jacoway 
Benson Dallinger Gard James 
Black Darrow Garland Johnson, Ky. 
Bland, Ind. Davis, Minn, Glynn Johnson, S. Dak. 
Bland, Mo. avis, Tenn. Godwin, N. C. Johnson, Wash, 
Bland, Va. Dickinson, Mo. Goldfogle Juul 

oies Dickinson, lowa Goodall Kahn 
Booher Doughton Green, lowa Kearns 
Bowers Dowell Greene, Mass. Keller 
Briggs Drewry Hardy, Colo. Kincheloe 
Britten Dunbar Hardy, Tex. King 
Brooks, III Dunn Harreld Kinkaid 
Browne Dupré Haugen Kleczka 
Burdick Eagan Hawley Knutson 
Burke Eagle Hays Lampert 
Byrns, Tenn. Elliott Hersey Lanham 
Caldwell Esch Hersman Lankford 
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Layton 
Lea, Calif. 
Lehibach 
Lesher 
Linthicum 


McA 8 
McArthur 
Medlintie 
McGlennon 


Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va, . 
Moores, Ind. 


Neely 
Nelson, Mo. 


Newton, Mo. 


McLaughlin, mich. Fes 


McLaughlin, Nebr. Oliver Sanders, N. Y. 
MacGregor Olney Schall 
Ma Osborne Scott 
Maher Padgett Sells 
Major Paige Sherwood 
Mapes Park Siegel 
Mays Parker Sims 
Mead Parrish Sinnott 
Michener Pell lem 
Miller Peters Small 
Milligan Phelan Smith, Idabo 
Minahan, N. J. ou Smith, Mich. 
Monahan, Wis. Purnell Stedman 
Mooney Radcliffe Stephens, Miss. 
NAYS—38, 
Blanton Garner Mann, III. 
Box Good Mansfield 
Brand Greene, Vt. Martin 
Buchanan Hamilton Mondell 
Byrnes, S. C. och Montague 
Cannon Johnson, Miss. oon 
Clark, Mo, Jones, Tex. obingon, N. C. 
Collier Larsen Sisson 
Dominick Luce Stevenson 
French McDuffie Summers, Wash. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
Langley Wason 
NOT VOTING—147. 
Aswell Echols Kendall 
Bacharach Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa 
er Elisworth Kennedy, R. 1. 
Bankhead Aston Kettner 
egg Emerson Kiess 
Bell Evans, Nev Kitchin 
Blackmon Fairfie raus 
Brinson “erris Kreider 
Brooks, Pa. SS Lazaro 
Brumbaugh Fields Lee, Ga. 
Burroughs Focht Longworth 
Butler Fuller, Mass. McCulloch 
Campbell, Kans, Garrett McFadden 
Campbell, Pa. Goodwin, Ark McKenzie 
Cantril Goodykoontz McKinley 
Caraway Goul McPherson 
Carew Graham, III MacCrate 
Carss Graham, Pa Madden 
Carter Griest ann, S. C. 
Casey Griffin Mason 
Clark, Fla. Hadie; Merritt 
Cole Hamil oon 
Connally Harrison Morin 
Cooper Hastings Nelson, Wis. 
Costello Hayden Overstreet 
Crisp Heflin Platt 
Curry, Calif. Hernandez Porter 
Davey HiT Rainey, II. T. 
Dempsey Huddleston Reber 
Denison . hodes 
Dent Humphreys Riddick 
Dewalt Husted Rodenberg 
Donovan Jefferis Romjue 
Dooling Johnston, N. Y. se 
Doremus Jones, Pa, ouse 
Drane Kelley, Mich. Rowan 
Dyer Kelly, Pa. owe 


Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, J. W. 
Raker 


So the amendments were agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. WatsH with Mr. CONNALLY. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


LonewortH with Mr. KITCHIN. 
Morin with Mr. HAYDEN, 

„ HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 
. Core with Mr. Kerrner. 

. BACHARACH with Mr. Carss. 


Mr. SNYDER with Mr. Carrer. 


. Ruopes with Mr. TILMAN. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. STEELE. 


FAmRFELD with Mr. Davey, 
Mappen with Mr. BELL. 

. Rowe with Mr. Moon. 

. Fess with Mr. DEWALT. 

. Dyer with Mr. Rucker. 

. Focutr with Mr. CAskx. 
Burn with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. 
. CAMPBELL Of Kansas with Mr. CRISP, 


Mr. Mrnnrrr with Mr. Lazaro. 


Stiness 


gu 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas 


Tilson 
Timberlake 


Y 
Zihiman 


Sumners, Tex. 
‘Tincher 
Vinson 
Webster 
White, Kans, 
Wilson, La. 


ise 
Wright 
Rucker 


Smith, III. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Steagall 
Sten 

Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan . 
‘Taylor, Colo. 
‘Temple 
Thompson 
‘Tillman 
Tinkham 
‘Towner 
Upshaw 
Vare 


Vestal 
Vo. 
Volstead 
Wa 


. WHEELER with Mr, GRIFFIN. 

. Woop of Indiana with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

. GRiest with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. McKintey with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. HARRISON. 

. Kress with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

. TEMPIE with Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. FERRIS. 
Mr. NxLSONx of Wisconsin with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. WIIIIaus with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

. MacCrate with Mr, Brinson, 

. Vare with Mr. SABATH. 

. Evston with Mr. WHALEY. 

. KREDER with Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. UPSHAW. 

. EpMonps with Mr. HUMPHBEYS. 

. SANFORD with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. TinkHAM with Mr. SMITHWICE. 

. MCKENZIE with Mr. Drang. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

. Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. DOOLING. 
Mr. KENDALL with Mr. Mann of South Carolina. 
Mr. Votsteap with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

. Curry of California with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, 
. SHREVE with Mr. Rowan. à 
Mr. THomMpson with Mr. SEARS. 

. Ropenserc with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. Caraway. 
. SNELL with Mr. Scurry. 

. Rose with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Denrson with Mr. JonHnston of New York. 
. Beco with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Hundes with Mr. CANTRILL. 

. DEmtrskx with Mr. Romsve. 

. STRONG of Pennsylvania with Mr. SMITH of New York. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. DENT. 

. Burrovens with Mr. Donovan. 

HILL with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. DOREMUS. 

. SANDERS Of Indiana with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. Rouse (for) with Mr. STEENERSON (against). 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I have a 
general pair with the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 
I do not know how he would vote, and I therefore withdraw 
my vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. 
lowing motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. No; I am in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any Member opposed to the bill 
who wishes to offer a motion to recommit? If not, the Clerk 
will report the motion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DickINson of Missouri moves to recommit this bill to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with instructions to report the same back 
to the House forthwith with an amendment on pa 53 and 54, by strik- 
ing out the words and figures “ not exceeding $100,000,” on lines 23 
and 24, page 53, and also striking out the words to the end of the 
sentence following those figures and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: „not exceeding $500,000 for personal services in the 
cemeterial division, Office of the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 
ment, for compiling, recording, preparing, and transmitting data inci- 
dent to the disposition of the remains referred to herein; this sum 
may be ex ded notwithstanding the See pears of the 8 
entitled e 


‘emporary employees, War Depa ent,’ contained in t 
legislative, and judicial appropriation act for the 
year 1921.“ 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recemmit. 

The question was being taken, when Mr. Dickryson of Mis- 
souri demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered.. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 131, nays 153, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 141, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 


executive, fiscal 


YEAS—131. 
Almon Babka Benson Bland, Mo. 
Ashbrook Barkley Black Bland, Va. 
Ayres Bee Bland, Ind. Booher 
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Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 


Gallagher 
Gallivan 


Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 

Copley 


Currie, Mich. 
Dale 


Dallinger 
Darrow 

Davis, Minn. 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dowell 


Godwin, N. C. Martin rdan 
Goldfogie Robinson, N. C. 
Hersman Mead omjue 
Hoey Milligan ouse 
Holland ina 3 Rubey 
Howard Montague nders, 
Hudspeth Moon Sherwood 
Hull, Tenn. Mooney Sims 
Igoe oore, Va. Small 
Jacoway Morgan tedman 
Johnson, Ky. eely Stevenson 
Johnson, Miss, Nelson, Mo. Stoll 
Jones, Tex. Nicholis Sumners, Tex. 
Kincheloe O'Connell e 
Lanham O'Connor Taylor, Ark. 
Larsen ldfield omas 
Lea, Calif. Oliver Venable 
Lesher Olney inson 
Linthicum Overstreet Watkins 
Lonergan Padgett eaver 
McAndrews Par. Welling 
McClintic Parrish Welty 
McDuffie 11 Wilson, La. 
McGlennon Phelan Wilson, Pa. 
McKeown on Wingo 
McKiniry Quin Wise 
McLane Rainey, H. T. Woods, Va. 
Maher Rainey, J. Wright 
Major Randall, Calif. Young, Tex. 
Mansfield Rayburn 
NAYS—153. * 
French Lehlbach Ricketts 
Fuller, III. Little Robsion, Ky. 
Fuller, Mass. Longworth Rogers 
Garland mee Sanders, N. Y, 
Glynn Lufkin Sanford 
Good Lubrin Schall 
Goodall McArthur Scott 
Graham, III. McKenzie Sells 
Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich.Sinnott 
Greene, Mass. McLaughlin, Nebr, Sisson 
Greene, Vt. MacGregor Smith, Idaho 
Hamilton Magee Smith, Mich. 
Hardy, Colo. Mann, III. Steenerson 
Harreld Mapes Stiness 
Haugen Michener Strong, Kans. 
Hawley Miller Summers, Wash. 
ys Monahan, Wis, weet 
Hersey Mondell Swo 
Hickey Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn. 
Hicks Moores, I Tilson 
Hoch ott Timberlake 
Houghton Mudd Tineher 
Hull, lowa Murph. Treadway 
H inson Newton, Minn. Vaile 
Ireland Newton, Mo. Volstead 
James Nolan Ward 
Johnson, S. Dak. Ogden Wason 
Johnson, Wash. Osborne Watson 
Juul Pai Webster 
n Parker White, Kans. 
Kearns Peters White, Me. 
Kelier Purnell Wilson, III. 
King Radcliffe inslow 
Kinkaid Raker Woodyard 
Kleczka Ram Young, N. Dak. 
Knutson Ramseyer Zihlman 
mpert Randall, Wis. 
Langley Reed, N. X. 
Layton Reed, W. Va. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Eagle Madden 
NOT VOTING—1I41, 
Echols Kendall Sears 
Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa Shreve 
Elisworth Kennedy, R. I. Siegel 
Elston Kettner Sinclair 
Emerson Kiess lem 
Evans, Nev. Kitchin Smith, III. 
Fairfield Kraus Smith, N. Y. 
Ferris Kreider Smithwick 
Fess Lankford Snell 
Fields Lazaro Snyder 
Focht Lee, Ga. Steagall 
Garrett McCulloch Steele 
Goodwin, Ark, McFadden Stephens, Miss. 
Goodykoontz McKinley Stephens, Ohio 
Goul McPherson Strong, Pa. 
Graham, Pa. MacCrate Sullivan 
Griest Mann, 8. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Griffin Mason ‘Temple 
Hadley Merritt Thompson 
Hami orin Iman 
Hardy, Tex. Nelson, Wis. Tinkham 
Harrison latt Towner 
Hastings Porter Upshaw 
om gy Rainey, Ala. Vare 
eflin Reavis Vestal 
Hernandez Re! Vo 
Jilt Rhodes Walsh 
Huddleston Riddick Walters 
Hulin; Rodenberg Whaley 
Humphreys Rose Wheeler 
Husted Rowan Williams 
Jefferis Rowe Wood, Ind 
Johnston, N. V. Rucker Yates 
Jones, Pa. Sabath 
Kelley, Mich. Sanders, Ind. 
Kelly, Pa. Scully 


So the motion to recommit was rejected, 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Voter (for) with Mr. Lazaro (against). 

Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas (for) with Mr. Eacre (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. Magee with Mr. STEAGALL. 

Mr. Watters with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Cooper with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Costetto with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. Stxur with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. LANKFORD. 

Mr: McFapven with Mr. Rarney of Alabama. 

Mr. McCurrocn with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. BELL, vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not vote. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with him. He and 
I were sitting in the Postal Committee all of the afternoon. 1 
voted “no,” and I desire to withdraw my vote of “no” and 
answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Mappen was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote of 
“no” and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. EAGLE 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEES. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of Mr. Mr.- 
LIGAN, of Missouri, as minority member of the Committee on the 
Census and the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion, 
which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Garner moves the election of Mr. MILLIGAN, of Missouri, to 
membership on the Committee on the Census and the Committee on thy 
Revision of the Laws. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
CONSTRUCTION OF HATS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will take the liberty of notifying 
the Members of the House that this evening the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. Truson, will deliver in the caucus room a lec- 
ture, accompanied by moving pictures, upon the construction 
of hats, to which the Members and their families are invited. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Could not the gentleman from Con- 
necticut be induced to give us all a hat? [Laughter.] 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—SALTS V. MAJOR. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Elections No. 1, I submit herewith a unanimous report 
upon the contested-election case of James D. Salt against Samuel 
C. Major, in the seventh congressional district of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts submits 
a privileged report, which will be referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, for printing under the rule. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Iowa when he expects to call up his report? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If I may do so, I expect to call it up on 
Thursday next, although I have not yet conferred with the 
Speaker. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Are garden seeds provided for in the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That provision was stricken out in the Sen- 
ate, though it is still in conference, and the House will have an 
opportunity to vote upon it. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


was called, and he answered 


Mr. 


address the House for 15 minutes on Thursday next, immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of 
business on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House on Thursday next 
immediately after the reading of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker's table. 


Is there objection? 


1920. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce are 
to have Wednesday and Thursday ef this week. Does this take 
those days away from that committee? If that should be inter- 
fered with, I shall object. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I am not clear that the House 
has definitely fixed Thursday as a Calendar Wednesday day. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. They ought to fix it this 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I object, Mr. Speaker, until 
we get this other matter settled. 

; SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolutions of the 
following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to provide for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of the records of the Joint Commission on 
Reclassification of salaries; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

S. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to exempt the New York Barge 
Canal from the provisions of section 201 of H. R. 10453; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 12, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation, required by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to cover ex- 
penses of compiling foreign trade statistics during the fiscal 
veur 1921 (H. Doc. No. 761); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a further 
report of the Chief of Engineers, containing an additional par- 
tial list of cases in which determinations have been made in 
accordance with section 10 of the act approved March 2, 1919 
(40 Stats., 1290) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. REAVIS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 389) to create a 
joint committee on the reorganization of the administrative 
branch of the Government, reported the same with an amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 959), which said joint reso- 
lution and amendment were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DALLINGER, from the Committee on Elections No. 1, to 
which was referred the contested election case of James D. 
Salts against Sam C. Major, submitted a report (No. 961) 
thereon, which said report was referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. MOONEY, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3381) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 957), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13600) for the relief of Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Ryan, reported the same without amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 958), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
wus referred the bill (H. R. 10520) for the relief of Richard P. 
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McCullough, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 962), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also from the same committee to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7585) for the relief of Ellen M. Willey, reported the 
Same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 963), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3215) for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
964), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12337) for the relief of Anthony Sulik, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
965), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H, R. 12080) to advance Capt. Benjamin 
S. Berry to the permanent rank of major, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 966), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14027) providing for the reuse 
of boxes, bags, or other packages by manufacturers of tobacco, 
snuff, and cigars, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 14028) to provide for election 
contests in the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 14029) to provide for the 
erection of an addition to the post-office building at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and for alterations to the present building; to the Commit- 
tee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, requesting Congress to enact legislation defining 
the legal status of the Pueblo Indians in the State of New Mex- 
ico; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 14030) granting a pension 
to Sarah C. Mattox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14031) granting an 
increase of pension to William A. Benge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 14032) correcting the mili- 
tary record of Ernest R. Crouch; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14033) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth H. Du Hamel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 14034) granting a pension to 
Mary F. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 14035) granting a pension to 
Hattie Geske; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14036) granting a pension to Lillie Geske; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 14037) for the relief of William 
H. Estabrook; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ` 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 14038) granting a pension to 
Matilda S. Brewer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 14039) granting a pension to 
Emma Brock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHALEY: A bill (H. R. 14040) for the relief of the 
owners of the Danish steamship Flynderborg; to the Committee 
on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

8565. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Ministers’ 
Alliance of Nashville, Tenn., favoring relief for Armenia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3566. Also (by request), petition of sundry ex-service men of 
the State of Oregon, favoring the passage of the Sherwood 
bill, House bill 10373, for a $500 bonus for soldiers; to the 
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3567. Also (by request), petition of Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians in America, Division No. 3, Patton, Pa., favoring the 
recognition of the Irish republic and the passage of the Mason 
bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8568. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, New York City, urging increased com- 
pensation to employees of Coast Guard Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Nayal Affairs. 

3569. Also, petition of the Madison Club of the Eighteenth 
Assembly District, Brooklyn, N. Y. urging immediate report 
of Joint Commission on Salaries in Postal Service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3570. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association, urging early action on the part of Congress to re- 
adjust and increase the salaries of postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3571. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of joint postal organiza- 
tions of Boston; National Association of Post Office Laborers, 
James J. McCarthy, Boston; Coolidge Corner postal employees, 
Brookline; and M. Condron, Boston; all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, urging early action on the part of Congress to read- 
just and increase the salaries of postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8572. Also, petition of James DeNormandie, jr., opposing 
House bill 12466; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

3573. Also, petition of St. Patrick Branch, Friends of Irish 
Freedom, West Boston, Mass., favoring the Mason bill, relative 
to Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8574. Also, petition of North End Post, No. 53, American 
Legion; Roxbury Post, No. 44, American Legion, Boston; and 
three citizens of Boston, Mass., urging immediate passage of 
soldier-bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8575. Also, petition of Weston & Flint, Boston, Mass., favor- 
ing increased salaries for school-teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3576. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of P. J. Kane, Democratic 
Club of New York City, urging favorable and early action on 
the report of the Joint Congressional Postal Commission, pro- 
viding for increased salaries for post-office employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3577. By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of postmasters of 
New London, Grandview, Harris, Anita, and Alburnett, all in 
the State of Iowa, favoring an increase of salary for postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3578. By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Wharton Miners’ 
Union, No. 268, of Wharton, N. J., favoring amnesty for politi- 
cal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3579. Also, petition of Charles Carroll of Carrollton Branch, 
Thomas F. Meagher Branch, Pierce McCan Branch, Thomas Me- 
Donough Branch, and the Wolfe Tone Branch of Friends of 
Trish Freedom; the Sacred Heart Holy Name Society, and the 
Holy Name Society, Sacred Heart Parish, all of Jersey City, 
N. J., in connection with the diplomatic recognition of Ireland, 
ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8580. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, protesting against any blanket bonus 
for soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

$581, Also, petition of Merced County Farm Bureau, Calif., 
indorsing the Capper-Hersman bill and urging its early enact- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8582. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Preussler, of Macdoel, 
Calif., protesting against compulsory military training and con- 
scription; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3583. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Wilmington Post 136, 

American Legion of Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of the 
bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
3384. By Mr. ROWAN: Resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Aldermen of New York City, urging the Joint Commission on 
Postal Salaries to make their report and to increase the salaries 
of all postal employees so that same may be acted upon before 
Congress adjourns; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

8585. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, of Herkimer, N. Y., for a declaration of a state of peace 
and a revision of the present method of taxation, and opposing 
the granting of cash bonuses for ex-service men; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8586. Also, petition of Retail Merchants of the Herkimer 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce opposing the passage of the 
McNary bill to stamp the manufacturers’ cost on boots and 
shoes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8587. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of postal employees of 
North Adams, Mass., with regard to the civil-service retirement 
bill and urging immediate report by the postal wage commission; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 12, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 11, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 
TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Borah Gronna McCumber Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hale McKellar Smith, S. C. 
Calder Harris McNary Smoot 
Capper Henderson Moses Spencer 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Myers Sterling 
Comer Johnson, Cal. Nelson Swanson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Thomas 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nugent Trammell 
Dial ello Overman Underwood 
Dillingham Kendrick Page Wadsworth 
ge Kenyon Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Keyes Phip Warren 
Fernald | King Pittman Williams 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Robinson 
Gay ge Sheppard 


Mr. SWANSON. My colleague [Mr. Grass] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rtrep] is engaged on a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON ], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names, There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13870) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 795) to provide for the dispo- 
sition of public lands withdrawn and improved under the 
provision of the reclamation laws, and which are no longer 
needed in connection with said laws. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from the general convention of the Albanian Orthodox 
Church of America, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation declaring it to be the sense of the Senate that 
northern Epirus should be awarded to Greece by the peace 
conference, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry post-office 

employees of Coldwater, Mich., and a petition of sundry post- 
office employees of Otsego, Mich., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
- He also presented a petition of the Women’s Clubs of Jack- 
son, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the public protection of maternity and infancy, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Health and National Quar- 
antine. 

He also presented a petition of Hamlin Resort Grange, No. 
1354, Patrons of Husbandy, of Ludington, Mich., praying for the 
enactment of legislation granting to farmers the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, which was referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


1920. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4367) for the relief of Mrs. K. C. Higginbotham; to 
the Committee on Claims. ' 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4368) for the relief of Barry County, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: ` 

A bill (S. 4370) granting to Henry Cronin a commission as 
first lieutenant in the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. NEWBERRY): 

A bill (S. 4371) granting a pension to William Bushey; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4372) to encourage the establishment of farms and 
suburban homes by veterans of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 195) to suspend the require- 
ments of annual assessment work on mining claims in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska during the year 1920; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

DIVISION OF MINES AND GEOLOGY. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to create 
a division of mines and geology in the Department of the In- 
terior, and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from New, Jersey 
[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to this bill. The Senator from New 
Jersey recently introduced a bill to provide for the appointment 
of a Federal coal commission. The bill which I introduce 
proposes to create a division of mines and geology in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and bring together all the governmental 
mining activities and place them under one head. I should like 
to have the Senator from New Jersey consider this measure 
in connection with his proposal for a Federal coal commission, 
with the idea of referring the powers and duties to be created 
under his bill to this division for the purpose of saving dupli- 
cation of work. 

The bill (S. 4369) to create a division of mines and geology 
in the Department of the Interior was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,200 to compensate Benjamin O. Kerlee for injuries re- 
ceived while employed in the service of the Government as a 
workman in the Kaniksu National Forest in the State of Idaho 
during the year 1915, ete., intended to be proposed by him 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $50,000 for an addition to the post-office building at 
Dallas, Tex., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation pill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. MOSES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation of 
coal-tar products, to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes,” which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

- HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 13870. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and sigaed the act (S. 2528) to grant 
certain lands to the city of Pocatello, State of Idaho, for con- 
serving and protecting the source of its water supply. 

TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 


on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the mountain has labored 
and brought forth a mouse. The resolution now before the 
Senate, as it has been reported from the committee with amend- 
ments, may not be stillborn, but it is certainly a very feeble 
product contrasted with that which we had been led to expect 
as a substitute for a peace treaty. 

We have had great expectations. Six months ago the effort 
was initiated to bring into the Senate something which would 
produce peace, something which should constitute a settlement 
of the war through which we have passed, something which 
might take the place of the treaty of peace which we had re- 
jected. Some of the resolutions presented here and elsewhere 
gave indications of strength and virility, at least. They at- 
tempted by holding out threats to Germany to compel that 
country to accord to us the benefits, or some of them, provided 
in the peace treaty. They were mandatory in their character. 
They threatened Germany with a commercial war and with 
other evils if Germany failed to accord to us the protection of 
our interests, which are now utterly unprotected in the absence 
of treaty reservations. 

I want to-day to follow somewhat the zigzag course of these 
sundry resolutions, which have at last wound up here in the 
Senate with the impotent conclusion reached by this substitute 
resolution framed by the Senator from Pennsylvania Ir. 
Knox] and reported by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce]. 

First of all, there came last November after the vote on the 
treaty a resolution presented by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce]. It was very brief and to the point. It declared 
the war between the United States and Germany at an end. 
For some reason the Senator from Massachusetts deserted his 
child after he had brought it to the Senate doorstep. No 
action was taken upon it either in the committee of which he 
is chairman or in the Senate in which he is leader on the 
Republican side. 

Then there came the second attempt, made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. His resolution resolved “ that 
peace exists between the United States and Germany.” 

The fine distinction there is between a declaration that the 
war is at an end and the declaration that peace exists between 
the United States and Germany I shall not undertake to dis- 
cuss, but in that respect the resolution presented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania differed from the resolution presented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. There was one respect, however, 
in which the Senators agreed, and that was to abandon their 
resolutions, for the Senator from Pennsylvania followed the 
example of the Senator from Massachusetts, and abandoned his 
resolution. 

On December 16 the third effort was made toward a so-called 
peace resolution. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox! 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which the 
other resolution had been referred, a resolution which made an 
entirely fresh start in the great work of securing peace by an 
unconstitutional method. It made no effort to revive either 
the Knox or the Lodge plan as its leading proposition, but 
made, as I have said, an entirely fresh start. It proposed to 
repeal the declaration of war passed by Congress in April; 1917, 
and provided that unless Germany should give us the benefits of 
the treaty that we had rejected, the President might prohibit 
commercial intercourse with that nation. What did that propo- 
sition involve? It involved a war of another sort; it involved a 
destructive commercial contest; it involved eutting ourselves 
off from all benefit of trade with Germany and leaving the rest 
of the world to enjoy all of the benefits that we lost. 

That proposition, however, had the support of both the Knox 
and the Lodge forces upon the committee. It was reported out 
and placed upon the calendar last December, and there it has 
rested as completely abandoned as were the cther attempts 
which never emerged from the committee. I think it was aban- 
doned because it aroused no public enthusiasm in the United 
States. The people pretty thoroughly realized that there were 
serious difficulties in the way of reaching a peace settlement by 
that method. They realized, in the first place, that it was im- 
possible without the cooperation of the President of the United 
States, with whom these statesmen seriously objected to cboper- 
ating; they realized that if the President should take such a 
course, and should declare an embargo, it would bring upon the 
United States one of the greatest disasters imaginable, 

Nevertheless something had to be done. Intransigent states- 
men, who had been absolutely unwilling to yield a jot or a tittle 
in the consideration of the peace treaty toward reaching a com- 
promise, realized that there was upon them a growing responsi- 
bility to do something, and so the fourth attempt was under- 
taken. 
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Conferences began between certain Senators and certain 
Members of the House of Representatives. It was proposed to 
abandon the old tradition that the Senate, with the President, 
had control over foreign affairs, to the exclusion of the House 
of Representatives, and in the distress of the moment to take 
the House of Representatives into partnership with the Senate 
in an effort to do an unconstitutional thing in reaching a peace 
settlement. Conferences were held between Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and the fourth attempt 
took form in the shape of a joint resolution differing in some 
respects from any that had been theretofore proposed, but com- 
bining also some of their features. 

The very Senators who here have denounced parts of the 
treaty of Versailles as a violation of our Constitution entered 
into a deliberate attempt, in partnership with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to secure in an unconstitutional way a peace settle- 
ment which can only come as the result of a treaty duly nego- 
tiated and ratified. They forgot, apparently, that the question 
of giving to the Congress of the United States the power to de- 
clare peace was specifically withheld in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787; they forgot, apparently, that after the Consti- 
tutional Convention had decided to vest in the Congress the 
power to declare war and when the argument was made that the 
same body which declared war should also have the power to 
declare peace when that proposition came to a vote in the con- 
vention every State represented voted “ no,” including the State 
of Pennsylvania, represented here by Senator Knox, and the 
State of Massachusetts, represented by Senator Lopcr. Every 
State, in the framing of the Constitution, withheld from Con- 
gress, which has the power to declare war, the power to declare 
peace, the argument being obvious that the declaration of war 
was an overt, simple act, which the Congress, representing the 
people, could perform, whereas the negotiation of a peace treaty 
and the making of a peace settlement was something which, in 
the very nature of things, the great legislative body, composed 
of two houses, could not do. So it was deliberately and specifi- 
cally denied to Congress that it should have the power to make 
peace; and yet these constitutional devotees, these men who are 
afraid to take a step toward doing away with war, for fear it 
may infringe some possible construction of the Constitution, de- 
liberately enter into a movement to defy the Constitution and to 
enter a peace settlement in an unconstitutional way. 

For 130 years the United States has recognized that there is 
only one way to make peace; for 130 years every peace settle- 
ment has been made by treaty, and every writer has recog- 
nized that peace settlements could not be made in any way ex- 
cept by a treaty negotiated. by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator recognizes, does he not, that 
the termination of the Civil War was declared by act of Con- 
gress, and it is only the act of Congress that the Supreme Court 
has recognized as definitely fixing the date of the termination 
of the Civil War? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly; but I am not talking about 
domestic concerns, and the Civil War was a domestic concern. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it was a war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It was an insurrection. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was a war, and was so recognized. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was a domestic concern. I am falk- 
ing about wars with foreign countries that require negotia- 
tions to bring about a settlenrent. 

Mr. LENROOT, If the Senator will yield further, the con- 
stitutional provision to which the Senator refers does- not 
differentiate between a war with a foreign country and a 
domestic war; and they were both wars. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator wants to take the posi- 
tion that domestic violence can only be settled as a foreign 
war is settled, he is correct; but it is manifest that the foreign 
affairs of the United States are placed in the sole and only 
control of the Executive. The Constitution specifically places 
in him the sole power to negotiate treaties and settle foreign 
affairs, and the only restriction upon him is that in making 
treaties he must have the consent of two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting. I do not care to discuss the constitutional 
question; I only mention this phase of the matter, because 
these Senators have been sticklers for strict constitutional con- 
struction; and there can not be any question after what we 
know of the discussions of the Constitutional Convention that 
the States when they formed the Union deliberately withheld 
from Congress the power to make a peace settlenrent. No ques- 
tion of this kind hus been raised for 130 years. The Senate 
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has gloried in its exclusive right, with the President, to con- 
trol the.foreign affairs of the country. $ 

The House resolution, framed after negotiations and confer- 
ences between Senators and Members of the House, provided 
in brief for a recognition of the theory presented by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts; it avoided the Knox theory of de- 
claring peace, and adopted the Lodge theory of declaring the 
baat at an end. hen it repealed the war powers of the Presi- 

en 

It further provided that unless Germany within 45 days, by 
some proper legislative or administrative action, should waive 
all demands against the United States, except such as she would 
be entitled to under the rejected peace treaty, the President 
might or should declare a commercial war; it gave him the 
privilege of declaring it, and made it his duty to do so. Then, 
it went further and specifically reserved our rights under the 
armistice of November, 1918, and declared that we did not waive 
the fines, penalties, and forfeitures which had been exacted dur- 
ing the war, and that we specifically ratified and retained them. 
This was evidently an effort at compulsion; it was an effort 
to compel Germany to grant us a peace settlement that would 
protect the rights which were protected under the peace treaty 
which we had rejected. 

The resolution passed the House and came to the Senate, 
where it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations struck out everything ex- 
cept the enacting clause and substituted an entirely new reso- 
lution prepared by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 

This joint resolution is mild and weak compared with the 
House joint resolution. It diminishes down to the point where 
we can say that the mountain has labored and brought forth 
a mouse.” ‘There is no attempt to declare peace. Evidently 
the statesman-lawyer from Pennsylvania has concluded that as 
the Constitutional Convention specifically withheld from the 
Congress the power to declare peace, that attempt should be 
avoided; but there is a declaration that the war is at an end, 
and I leave the lawyers of the Senate to distinguish between 
the two. Evidently there is a distinction made by these various 
efforts to bring about peace. We apparently are confronted with 
the proposition that while the Congress has no power to declare 
peace, it may haye power to declare the war at an end. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], in his speech 
here the other day, labored long and industriously to establish 
one proposition, and he cited numerous well-known authorities 
to prove that peace may come by a cessation—as he called it, 
the silent cessation—of hostilities. He cited, among the older 
authorities, the attitude of Secretary Seward in the sixties, 
when he insisted in his diplomatic correspondence that the war 
in South America had come to an end by the cessation of hos- 
tilities; and the Senator from Pennsylvania declared that that 
position of Secretary Seward had put the United States in the 
attitude of recognizing that war could come to an end by the 
mere cessation of hostilities, and he accepted that as the estab- 
lished policy of the United States. He says “our country was 
committed to that principle.” Well, now, if we are committed 
to that principle, why this joint resolution? Hostilities ceased 
in November of 1918. If there is no war now, why attempt to 
bring it to an end by a joint resolution? How can we terminate 
a war that does not exist? 7 

Our Army, after that settlement, was demobilized and reduced 
to a peace basis. All of our actions indicate that so far as the 
United States is concerned we are slowly resuming with Ger- 
many a condition inconsistent with war. Since January, 1919— 
a little over a year—we have sold to Germany hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of goods, and purchased from her a smaller 
amount; and yet we are told that this joint resolution is neces- 
sary to open commercial relations and to end the war which was 
terminated when the hostilities terminated by the armistice 
of 1918. 

The real trouble is that the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
engaged in an effort to make a peace settlemeni and not to end 
the war. He has been compelled to abandon the threat of com- 
mercial war with Germany, because the people of the United 
States would not tolerate any such disaster to the country. He 
has been compelled to abandon the attempt even to request the 
President to inaugurate a commercial war to carry this joint 
resolution into effect, and his joint resolution has diminished 
down to the point where it does little more than to declare the 
war at an end and to repeal the joint resolutions by which war 
was declared. 

One thing he holds out as a threat to Germany in this joint 
resolution reported from the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to compel Germany to give us the benefit of the treaty 
we rejected, and that one thing is this: He declares in his joint 
resolution that unless Germany gives us those concessions which 
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were provided for in the treaty, we will continue to hold the 
German property in this country. Well, of what value is that? 
We are continuing to hold that property now. There is nothing 
new and nothing further in the threat that we are going to 
continue to do it. Moreover, we have a stronger hold on that 
property now than we would have if this peace resolution 
should go into effect. We are holding it now under our war 
powers. After we have repealed our declaration of war, and 
officially declared here that the war is at an end, German na- 
tionals might claim rights in our courts; and our hold upon 
the German property is about as feeble a threat, as mild a com- 
pulsion, as can be conceived. 

Again I say, “the mountain has labored and brought forth a 
mouse.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
commerce was going on between this country and Germany? 
Is it not a fact that under the trading with the enemy act all 
such commerce, except as permitted by the President, is pro- 
hibited? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have secured from the Department of 
Commerce a statement of our exports to Germany and our im- 
ports from Germany since January, 1919. I am not able to 
give the exact figures now, but my recollection is that up to the 
ist of April our exports to Germany, during that period, were 
over $145,000,000. I have not investigated as to how this is 
done, but I imagine it is done under the terms of the treaty 
itself, which permit the resumption of commerce when Germany 
and three of the main parties to the controversy have signed 
the treaty. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That treaty does not apply to the United 
States until it is ratified by the Senate, and that does not au- 
thorize an American national to deal with German nationals; 
does it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think if the Senator examines the last 
paragraph in the treaty he will find that commerce is resumed 
between all the belligerants and Germany, when the treaty 
goes into effect as to the first three nations. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Who made such a treaty for the United 
States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not disputing the Senator. The fact 
is that we have the commerce, and I am only giving him my 
assumption as to how we gotit. If we have it, that is sufficient, 
and it is not very important to know how we got it. I am 
giving the Senator my theory of the case. We, as a Nation, 
can get no benefits as a war settlement from a treaty until we 
ratify it; but if the treaty provides that the commerce of Ger- 
many is open to the world after three nations at war with 
Germany have signed it, I suppose, like any other nation, under 
the armistice we could take advantage of it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a few words concerning 
the argument presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox], and then I shall be through. : ` 

He states that— 

The welfare and safety of the Nation imperatively demand that we 
know we have peace. 

Well, I suppose if that is true now, it was true during all 
the long, weary months when we tried to get a ratification of 
the treaty, and I am not able to understand now why Senators 
have become so anxious for peace when they were so indiffer- 
ent to the great opportunity that was presented a short time 
ago to secure it in the legitimate way. 

Again, the Senator from Pennsylvania says in rather alarm- 
ing tones: 

The whole world seethes with revolution. 


Does the Senator from Pennsylvania think that his little 
four-by-nine resolution is going to put a stop to the “ seething 
of revolution“ throughout the world. 

Again, he says: 

Our own Nation is in ferment and turmoil. Force and strife are 
rampant and threaten the destruction not only of our property but 
of our free institutions and even of our very lives. 

I am afraid the Senator from Pennsylvania must have been 
consulting a ouija beard to have discovered any such condition 
as that, and I am very sure that, even if it were true, the adop- 
tion of this impotent resolution would not cure it. 

Again, the Senator from Pennsylvania says: 

And yet we stand and have stood for months as a rudderless ship 
foundering in the trough of tremendous seas. 

My nautical knowledge is limited, but I do not know how a 
rudderiess ship can stand either in the trough of the sea or 
anywhere else, and I am very sure that no relief can come to 
such a ship by a little joint resolution of this sort. 


He further says: 

We must not dare longer to delay a return to the ordered government 
of peace. = 

Why not? He chose, with others, that alternative. We pre- 
sented here an opportunity for a full and complete settlement 
and a timely settlement. He and his associates were the ones 
et dared to delay, not we. And what stop could be put to 

ch a delay by the enactment of a little joint resolution like 
this, that would be utterly disregarded by Germany? 

Further, he says: 

We must not b 
hy eter 25 eran 5 5 in turning our undivided 

Oh, that is splendid! Congress has been in session for a 
year, and the Senator from Pennsylvania declares that we must 
not hazard a further delay or postponement in turning our un- 
divided deliberations to our home problems. Why does he not 
do it? This has not anything to do with home problems. Why 
has the Congress neglected the home problems for the past year? 
It has been in session ; its power has been complete; committees 
have been organized. Why have not the home problems been 
attacked if they -exist? 

Again, he says: 

As a preliminary step, the Executive must be returned to his peace- 
time powers and prerogatives. 

It does not require the adoption of a resolution of this sort to 
return the Executive to his peace-time powers and prerogatives. 
This resolution would not do it, except in the clause by which 
it repeals the war-time powers. I believe the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] has introduced a bill to repeal those 
war-time powers. If there is virtue in that proposition, it can 
be attacked in a separate way. It does not take a resolution 
attempting to compel a peace settlement in violation of the 
Constitution to repeal the war-time powers of the President of 
the United States. 

Again, he says: 

The resolution before us is designed to bring us to this. 


Just think! This resolution is designed to put a stop to the 
seething of revolution throughout the world; it is designed to 
put a stop to the ferment and turmoil throughout the United 
States which threatens our lives and our property, and all these 
other evils pictured by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Then, the Senator from Pensylvania uses this language: 

The course of the President * leaves no chance for doubt 
that he will continue, hereafter as heretofore, to thwart, so far as he 
is able, every attempt on the part of the Senate, the Congress, or the 
people, to take 7 action immediately or remotely 3 however 
slight a degree, through change or modification, the provisions of the 
treaty of Versailles as it came to us fresh from his signature. 

That really is delicious, Mr. President, that the President 
of the United States, who for something like six months has 
been a bedridden invalid, much of that time in danger of his 
very life, has been devoting himself to thwarting the Senate 
and the Congress and the people in an effort to bring about 
peace. The fact is that the President of the United States, in 
the exercise of his constitutional power, his exclusive and sole - 
constitutional power, negotiated a treaty; he brought it to the 
Senate; he asked for the consent of the Senate to its ratifica- 
tion; and the Senate failed to give that consent and sent it 
back to the White House. Who is thwarting, who is hinder- 
ing, who is delaying, under those circumstances? The Senate 
did not give its consent. The Senate did not function, and it 
did not function because there was a deliberate refusal to com- 
promise differences, as there might have been a compromise. 
Yet we are told that this unfortunate invalid in the. White 
House, hardly able to do the necessary things which he must do 
as an Executive, has been spending his time thwarting the 
people, thwarting the Congress, in trying to secure peace. Why 
did not the Senate give its consent to ratify the treaty? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. `I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, If the President had not written the letters 
which he did to the Senator from Nebraska and others, and had 
not used his influence upon Democratic Senators, does not the 
Senator know that the treaty would have been ratified with 
these reservations? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I do not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. ; 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator how much 
compromise there was in the President’s letter the other day 
to the national committeeman in Oregon? s 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The President's letter in that case de- 
clared his devotion to the League of Nations and denounced 
the Lodge reservations. That is all it did. I denounce them. 
I will never consent to them, and many other Senators never 
would, and millions of people never would. But those Lodge 
reservations were matched by reservations on this side of the 
aisle. I had the honor to offer five reservations, and they were 
indorsed by the President, and they were a tender of com- 
promise. On article 10 I offered a reservation which was a 
compromise. There was some doubt as to whether the Presi- 
dent would accept it, but we on this side of the aisle were 
willing to stand for it. You did not accept it. It was drawn 
by-a former Republican President of the United States, and yet 
vou refused to accept it. We offered all the compromise; 
you offered none. You refused all. 

Again the Senator from Pennsylvania says: 


He— 
That is, the President— 


has preferred to keep the country in an alleged state of war for now 
almost a year rather than abate one jot or tittle of the full measure 
his isolated will had set for the Nation. s 

Mr. President, how can a man say a thing of that sort to the 
Senate of the United States with a straight face? To keep the 
country in an alleged state of war for a year! The President 
came back here with the treaty and delivered it to the Senate 
in July, 1919, and the Senate sent it-to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox] is a member. That committee locked up that 
treaty within the four walls of its committee room for two 
months, although they might just as well have reported it out 
in one week. They kept it for two months, locked up there, 
delaying peace. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania was one of the Senators 
whose votes made that outrageous delay possible, and when it 
came into the Senate, by a report of the committee, on the 10th 
of September, as I recall it, it was debated up to the 15th of 
‘November. Yes; it had been debated before September. We 
nad been debating it here all through May, June, July, and 
August, and then September, October, and until the 15th of 
November, and when finally patience ceased to be a virtue, and 
I offered a resolution of cloture to stop debate, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yoted against it. He did not want to stop 
debate. He was not then afraid of delay. Not only that, but 
when my resolution was beaten and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopGe] offered another resolution of cloture, 
which was generally supported throughout the Senate, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, who now talks about delay, voted 
even then against putting an end to debate and bringing action 
to the fore. He voted against ratifying the treaty in any form, 
Yet he talks about the President of the United States keeping 
the country in a state of war, when he was instrumental him- 
self in continuing that perfectly outrageous delay, and if he 
had had his way we would have been debating the question 
even to this very day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator if the debate did not begin even earlier than he has 
stated? Did it not begin in December, 1918, and run all 
through the early months of 1919, before the treaty itself was 
actually presented to the Senate? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. BORAH. The debate really began in January, 1917, on 
the question of a league of nations. It has been going on ever 
since that time and it will continue for some time yet. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will it interrupt the Senator 
if I call his attention to two Supreme Court decisions regarding 
the termination of rebellion or civil war between the States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. The inquiry of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lexnroor] a few minutes ago, directed to the Senator from 
Nebraska, was to the effect that Congress had by resolution 
declared a state of peace, or enacted a state of peace, between 
the States of the Union théretofore engaged in civil war. I was 
very much aroused by the inquiry, because it seemed to conflict 
with my recollection of the facts. Upon a very hasty examina- 


tion of the question since then I have discovered that my, 


memory was not at fault, and in order to set the question at 
rest I would like to call the attention of the Senate to the fase 
of United States against Anderson, reported in Ninth Wallace, 
on page 56, in which the Supreme Court says: 

As respects rights intended to be secured by the above-mentioned 
abandoned or captured property act, the suppression of the rebellion ” 
is to be regarded a8 having taken place on the 20th of August, 1866, on 
which day the President by proclamation declared it su pressed in 
Texas “and throughout the whole of the United States o 


America,“ 


that same date being ap) 
tinuing a certain rate of pa 
after the close of the rebellion, as announced by the President of the 


ess in a statute con- 


rently adopted by Con 
rmy “for three years 


to soldiers in the 


United States by procia 20, 1886.“ (U. S. 
ton, geet Fall. p. 80. mation bearing date August 8 (U. 8 

A few years subsequently, in the case of McElrath v. United 
States (102 U. S. Repts.), the same question presented itself, 
and Justice Harlan, on page 438 of the volume, asks the question 
in his opinion: 

But when was the rebellion suppressed and peace inaugurated? Not 
until the 20th day of August, 1866, on which day the President an- 
nounced, by proclamation, that the insurrection against the national 
authority was at an end, and that“ peace, order, tranquillity, and civil 
authority” then existed “in and throughout the whole of the United 
States of America.” (14 Stat., 814; United States v. Anderson, 9 
Wall, 71; the Protector, 12 id., 702.) ‘The effect of that proclamation 
as fixing the time when the rebellion closed, was distinctly recogni 
by 8 in the act of March 2, 1867. (102 U. S. Repts., Otto 12, 
p. A 

A subsequent enactment, if you please. So I think it is fair 
to say that the official close of the rebellion was the proclama- 
tion of the President of August 20, 1866, and the resolution of 
Congress upon the subject merely recognized and confirmed that 
date. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his interruption, and I recall now noticing heretofore that the 
President did issue a proclamation to that effect. ‘ 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator permit me to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado if he thinks, in a foreign war, the President has any power 
by proclamation to declare peace, concluding the terms of peace? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; I do not say that. My 
only purpose was to call the attention of the Senate to the two 
decisions, of which I had some general recollection, and which 
confirmed that recollection, whereby the President, by proclama- 
tion of August 20, 1866, did declare a state of peace, which had 
been used as the official termination of the war. The only reso- 
lutions of Congress upon the subject postdated the proclamation 
of the President and merely recognized it as official. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colu- 
rado yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If very brief, I will yield. 
through. - 

Mr. LENROOT. In each of those cases—and there is a third- 
case, with which the Senator may be familiar—the Senator 
realizes that the action was predicated upon Gongress ratify- 
ing the act of the President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; but the ratification succeeded 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The ratification succeeded the proclamation 
of the President, and referred to it incidentally, the subject 
matter of the resolutions being entirely different from the 
fixing of the date when peace was declared and officially an- 
nounced as between the warring States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have about finished. In 
conclusion I wish to read another statement made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, although before I leave this I 
ought to make some comment upon the statement by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania in this paragraph which I have just read 
denouncing the President's “isolated will.“ I think it is the 
Senate of the United States that is isolated—not the President. 

The President entered into a treaty with all the nations en- 
gaged in the war. He agreed with them. This treaty has now 
been ratified by the nations that participated in the war, with 
the exception of the United States. But, to show that the Presi- 
dent is not isolated, let me show what the real facts are about 
the League of Nations. 

Fifteen States are now members of the league, having signed 
and ratified the treaty of Versailles. Thirteen additional 
States, neutral in the war, having been invited to join the 
league, have now done so, 

Now, who is isolated? Is it the President of the United 
States, who entered into this great international compact to 
preserve the peace of the world, already ratified by almost every 
nation on earth that is permitted to join it, or is it the Senate 
of the United States, which has refused ratification of that 
great treaty? 

But I must conclude. 
said: 

He— 

Referring to the President 


has conjured up every power within the whole vast executive domain 
in his efforts to compel this Senate to surrender its will and judgment 
to him, to become mere automatons to register his mandate, to approve 
this treaty in its last minutiæ of detail as he sent it to us. 


I am about 


The Senator from Pennsylvania finally 
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Why, Mr. President, is there then no great issue involved in 
this difference in the Senate? Is it a mere little detail, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania indicates? On the contrary, it is a 
great issue. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boraw], and others have demanded that the 
United States shall not pledge itself to maintain the political 
independence and territorial integrity of the nations in the 
league. They object to that pledge. The President of the 
United States wants it kept as it was written. That does not 
present an insignificant detail. It presents a great issue, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania must know it. That is an 
issue that is going before the people of the United States in this 
election, and to charge that the President is indulging in trifles 
and insignificant differences. with the Senate is to indict his 
own associates who have clung tenaciously to the claim that 
the United States should not make that pledge. 

Mr. President, we entered into the war and associated our- 
selves with certain nations. We were practically under a 
pledge to remain with those nations until a peace was con- 
cluded and we were a party to it. Now it is proposed to de- 
sert, now it is proposed by these various peace and end-the-war 
resolutions to make a separate deal with Germany, to compel 
Germany to make a separate deal with us. How does that 
comport with the utterances and the pledges of Senators so few 
months ago? 

In the Forum Magazine for December, 1918, the Senator from 
Massachusetts made this statement: 

The President, who delivered the war message, and Congress, who 
voted for war, would be guilty of the blackest crime if they were willing 
to make a peace on the status quo ante bellum and re-create the situa- 
tion which existed before the war. If we send our armies and our 
young men abroad to be killed and wounded in northern France and 
Flanders with no result but this, our entrance into war with such an 
intention was a crime which no g can justify. The intent of Con- 
gress and the intent of the President was that there could be no 
peace until we could create a situation where no such war as this 
could recur. We can not make peace in the ordinary way. We can not, 
in the first place, make peace except in company with our allies. It 
would brand us with everlas dishonor and bring ruin to us also if 
we undertook to make a separate peace. 

And now the same Senators are willing to violate the Consti- 
tution, to induce the House of Representatives to usurp powers 
that do not belong to it, in order that they may make a separate 
peace with Germany, which they so recently unmeasuredly 
denounced. 

Mr. President, we all know that this is a waste of time, a 
complete waste of time. If by any chance, which I hope may 
not occur, this resolution should pass and the conferees should 
agree upon some settlement of differences between the House 
and the Senate, we all know that the resolution will be vetoed. 
Those who proposed the resolution know it; they know that 
while the people may be asking for peace this will not bring 
peace. The people have asked for bread and it is proposed to 
give them a stone. Even if the President should approve it, 
Germany would not accept it. The people ask for bread and 
you propose to give them a stone. We are wasting our time. 
Senators may vote for this resolution; some may vote for it 
not believing in it. I can hardly think that it will pass the 
Senate, but if it does we know it will be a waste of time, be- 
eause it can never be approved by the President nor passed 
over his veto. 

VALUE OF COTTON CONTRACTS. 


Mr. COMER. Mr. President, cotton is bought or sold on the 
exchanges for two distinct purposes, with distinct sets of inter- 
ests. The producer, the dealer, the manufacturer, buy as a 
hedge to insure the safe conduct of their business; the gambling 
interests operate on the exchanges for the purpose of making 
money out of the variations in price. The more stabilized the 
price, the nearer it conforms to spot middling, the greater the 
benefit to the business class; the less stabilized the price, the 
more it can be factitiously changed, the greater the interest of 
the gambler. 

The producer and the manufacturer are the only ones that 
give value; the dealer is a convenience, the gamblers add noth- 
ing of value, do not increase the supply a bale, do not decrease 
the supply a bale, and can only be useful in giving an index as 
to what the value is and will be. If this knowledge comes from 
correct data and skilled prognostics, from natural and demand 
conditions, correctly judging same, then it is useful; when it 
comes from any false, factitious combinations, exercising an 
unnatural influence, an ephemeral influence, then it is bad. 

Beyond an index value, the exchange creates no value, adds 
no value, and when it does not truly index value, when the 
prices are manipulated, then the farmer, dealer, and manufac- 
turer are the sufferers. The spinner is the one consumer of 
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cotton. It is his purchases which make the demand; the 
farmer is the one producer of cotton, it is his production which 
makes the supply. These two great interests meet on the broad 
field of supply and demand, and if you will add to this consump- 
tion, then you have absolutely the only interest which can add 
or take away value; and if within the law any business assumes 
to accomplish value, making a fiat price, that business becomes 
dangerous to the best interests of everything connected with 
legitimate cotton handling. Whenever anything attempts to 
make or assumes to make a fiat price, I do not care what it is, it 
is dangerous. 

Operations on the exchanges act as a medium indexing price 
and guaranteeing transactions. In New York the charge is $20 
per hundred bales, and a contract is insured by deposit of $10 
to $20 a bale. The New Orleans charge for handling a contract 
of 100 bales is $15, and they, too, require a deposit of $10 to 
$20 a bale. This is legitimate and increases or decreases ac- 
cording to changes in price. 

If the claims made by the exchanges that they would have an 
infiuence increasing the value of low-grade cotton were true, if 
by law we were to attempt to give them the power to increase 
the price of low-grade cotton, then they would have the power, 
which we would accentuate by law, to make a value, and if they 
could make a value, then they could increase it or decrease it at 
will, because the power to create carries the power to change. 

The Sherman antitrust law, which the Government has in- 
voked so many times to prevent the joining together of great 
factors in commerce for the purpose of at pleasure making a 
price, increase it up or down, was enacted and is used to prevent 
this very thing. y £ 

The exchanges’ constant assertion that the power to tender 
low grades through the exchanges increases the value of these 
low grades and brings them into enforced use, and their con- 
stant method of dangling this lure before the eyes of the low- 
grade holders and.their representatives, exactly as a phantom 
minnow is trolled, is an admission of the power and ability to 
manipulate the market in disregard of a value fixed by supply 
and demand, and the energy with which they prosecute this 
idea evidences their ultimate desire to retain the control now 
in their hands for a selfish advantage. The argument is abso- 
lutely false and is the camouflage with which they are concealing 
the devices for ambuseading the unwary. 

The history of the cotton exchanges shows that the more low 
grades which they can tender on the exchanges the more usable 
becomes the multiplex of off-grade cotton, with which they can 
manipulate and destroy the stability pf any contract. The ex- 
changes all admit that if the proposed amendment is passed the 
price of a contract will advance, and this is true. It will ad- 
vance and should advance to a parity of spot-cotton value, and 
to the very extent that the new delivery of one-half middling 
and above will assimilate to the value of spot cotton to that 
extent will the contract be stabilized commensurate with the 
price of the supply and demand of cotton. They claim that the 
proposed amendment will hurt cotton as a banking proposition; 
in other words, injure the credit of it. On the contrary, to the 
very extent that it increases the stability of the contract to the 
spot market to that very extent will it increase its value as a 
banking asset. To the full extent that the readers of the mar- 
ket—those most interested in it—can day by day take up the 
contract quotations—a contract quotation which is stabilized 
with the market and is not subject to the various vicissitudes 
of the conditions made by a factitious market—to that very 
extent will cotton as collateral be more desirable. Any business 
man prefers a supply and demand price back of his collateral 
rather than a factitious price by a coterie of people. 

Summing this up, if the exchanges had their claimed power 
to make a value to low grades or any grade ulterior to the 
supply-and-demand price, then immediately this would become 
one of the most dangerous influences in the cotton business. If 
they can increase it to a higher price, they can decrease it to a 
lower price in spite of the economic law, and in every age this 
has been regarded as one of the greatest dangers that follows 
from a combination of capital. ; 

The exchanges have by unbusinesslike processes accumulating 
within the law combinations of types of cotton and at unnatu- 
ral prices as fictitiously made prices been used to fictitiously 
depress cotton values, thus interfering with the regular course 
of honest business and making difficult and dangerous the 
accomplishment by business men of the very usufruct for 
which the exchanges were designed. 

Again assuring every Member of Congress that by every rule 
of business, by every law of political economy, that all the 
statements of the exchanges that the proposed amendment sta- 
bilizing values will hurt the producer, the dealer, and the 
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manufacturer, and all the statements that this amendment will 
prejudiciously work to the spinner’s interest, against the pro- 
ducer and dealer, are absolutely without fact and are used as a 
camouflage to screen their determination to maintain the gam- 
blers’ province in our cotton-futures law. 

One of my colleagues in the Senate wrote me a letter and in- 
closed a letter, to which he requested me to reply. The letter 
which was sent to the Senator and by him forwarded to me is 
as follows: 


My Drar Spnaron: I want you to read carefully this letter and note 
ee on the Comer amendment. It seems to me that on haye 
riminated against low-grade cotton already to almost ruin the farmer 
who has low grade. Prior to the war strict low-middling cotton was 
only 50 to 100 2 below middling cotton, now it is 300 to 350 
points below middling cotton. Low-middling cotton was only 200 points 
off, and now it is 750 points off. The actual commercial difference in 
manufacturing cotton 100 off for strict low and 250 off for low 
middling. It looks like they are doing all they can to take the farmers’ 
cotton as low as possible, regardless of what the mill man makes. 
Please look into this amendment. 


In reply I sent the Senator the following letter: 


My Dear Senator: Yours of the Sth, with inclosure from ———, 
asking me to reply to same, received. Thank you v much, but the 
discussions that I haye made on this subject, March 25, 30, April 1, 3, 
a Seog . May 8, if carefully read, aus wer every statement by Messrs. 

0. 


They are exchange members who sent him a circular, 


I would be glad that you carefully read same, as this question, 
whether the amendment carries now or not, will be of urgency until the 
exchange quotations will reliably conform to spot cotton quotations, 
and it will be impossible for any coterie of would-be speculators to use 
the exchanges to make a fiat market. 2 

Unquestionably, you remember the silver and gold discussions, when 
it was seriously urged by a great many smart people that gold was not 
a commodity, was not subject to the law of supply and emand, an 
its value did not oscillate with the use and market for same, that it was 
like a yardstick, ng one length, one measure under any and all 
circumstances. You will remember the attempt the Government made 
to stamp a fiat value on silver. Time has demonstrated that no com- 
modity has an unwavering value; that it is subject to all the laws of 
supply and demand; that even as strong as the unified government of 
the largest nations of the world they could not estab! a fixed, un- 
varying value of gold. How much less is this p; rous assertion by 
the exchange Lhe rap mente — that the exchanges impart a fiat value to 

certain grades 


= and that the usufruct of in the exchanges imparts 
value. 

The N York Exchange price on 10 different grades by the Smith- 
Tver pill d is secured Hee — . — by the Bureau of Markets in the 
Agricultural a d and by getting daily from 10 
spot markets í orfolk, Va., A Ga., Savannah, peg 


ferent and the com 
the basis middling, and on this basis the futures contract price, fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Markets, makes the differentials in the differcnt 


grades. In other words, 
t sales of the 10 t markets the price of cotton 
3 The exchanges do aot make value. 


There is a difference 3 New York and the New 
Orleans exchanges, for New eans gets its exchange price 
from the spot sales of the day; that is the arrangement. 


the values on the different grades from the actual 
laces an es at the very 
on. 

T. — of his complaint, that low- 
grade iscrimifiated against, and mentions 
the diff strict low middling 
and low miðdling as compared to middling. Mr. overlooked the 
fact that both o Jow middling and low middling— 


under the law the Bureau of Markets gets from 
and fur- 


mid 
199 bales 
basis at New Orleans, or at a price of 
could get at least that much or more for low middling cotton any- 
where within the cotton belt. This is a copy of an actual delivery to 
Tne Sree Mills last week. 


e ex 
want all the 


the exchange hist 
thing we have been fighting. 
The exchanges have tried to impress 5 the Members of Co: 

x 


ngress 

s. This is far from a 
index the va 
bongi not for de- 

but as a hedge. There has been less than 10, bales passed 


The exchanges never propose to add any yalue to the price of cotten 
until at a time when some ctive legislation the power 
to gamble and 8 cotton on the exchanges is 
an time they become great friends to the farmer the 
of cotton. 

With regards and best wishes, 

Yours, very truly, — — 
May 10, 1920. 


e Co 
and to 


I read now a copy of the letter I wrote to the gentleman, 


whose letter was forwarded to me: 


My Dran SIR: As requested by Senator „I am answerin: 
recent letter to him regarding my proposed amendment to the 8 ton- 
futures act, and for your consideration I am inclosing copy of my 

before the Senate under date of April 17 on the sub, vee § 

Will call your attention to the following statement to impress upon 
you the fallacy of cotton exchanges protecting low grades: If the ex- 
changes can furnish a medium by which the owners of low-grade cotton 
can sell and deliver their low grades, who is the man that is going to 
take this cotton through the exchanges? Nobody has cotton delivered 
to them on the exchanges except they take it willingly and nobody is 
going to take cotton gi less they have a place where red Ta 

or it, 


un 

put it. In other words, unless there is a commercial demand 

unless there is a spinner who will take it, he would much prefer haying 
it direct from the dealer and free from the exchange delivery costs. 

If the owners of low-grade cotton should attempt to force deliveries 
through the exchanges all they would do would be to depress the value 
of contracts down to the point where the buyer would prefer to take 
the cotton rather than to take his loss in money, and when it reaches 
that point the owners of low-grade cotton would not have to deliver 
it through the exchanges, because that would be the price that the 
owner could get in the commercial markets. £ 

This is abundantly borne out by the fact that for years past all that 
the dealers on the exchanges have used the low grades for is to assemble 
it in such a multiplex manner that few spinners could use it and they 
had to put the price of cotton down, making of the exchan not a 
market of value to the owners of low grades, or any grade, but bein, 
of such an assembly that the market is forced down by the tender, an 
is where they make their money. The exchanges are making this 

de fight, as I have said, to camouflage, to keep the power to 

the market. 
th regard 


8. 
Yours, very truly, — | 
May 10, 1920. 


I have here the circular of J. S. Bache & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and, like Mr. Thompson, mighty good 
folks. They are sending out this circular broadcast; they quote 
from the Wall Street Journal: 


COMER AMENDMENT DISREGARDS PRODUCERS’ INTERESTS, OPERATORS SAY, 


And it was this circular that they sent to this gentleman 
here mentioned that brought out the letter to the Senator from 
one of the Southern States. He writes: 

Now, remember that Mr. Comer is a big man in his way; has achieved 
large things. I have known him for many years. He is a man who 
has won his way to great financial success as a mill owner, who has 
been president of the Alabama railroad commission, and fought the 
railroads and other great corporations when one ordinarily would ex- 
pect him to be their supporter. 

That is true, Senators. The contest in Alabama was to break 
the control of the railroads over the State, and to have an equal- 
ized freight rate—I mean a rate that was not made as high as 
the traffic would stand. On that occasion I made the fight for 
the people, just as in this case. Notwithstanding I am a spin- 
ner, notwithstanding I belong to the class who would not ordi- 
narily make the fight, I am fighting for the people in this mat- 
ter to break the power to gamble on this great product; and I 
am greatly surprised that there should be any objectors here 
or anywhere else to this move we are trying to make. 

A man who won the office of governor of his State and now is 
United States Senator is a man of achievement, 

I am a southerner ; my wife and all our kinfolk fre southerners. We 

are southern in our pathies, and I have only the best interests of 
the South at heart, nd with this knowledge of and sympathy for the 
South, I believe that this Comer amendment will hurt the cotton farmer 
as nothing in our time has done. It is a spinner’s bill, for the benefit 
of the sp and that benefit will accrue at the expense of the man 
who grows cotton. 
To appreciate how much of a spinners’ bill this is, it should be under- 
stood t low-grade cotton is far more expensive to make into fabric 
than is the high-grade staple. Labor in the mills is largely on piece- 
work basis. A worker can not handle low-grade material so rapidly as 
he can the high grade; consequently there is dissatisfaction among the 
workers when too large a percen of the staple is of the lower grades. 
As the workers’ output and pay reduced by the low grades, so the 
output of the mill is reduced. 

He is writing that to show that this is a spinners’ contract, 
because, by George, he has got it into his head that we can go 
back to the exchanges and get our cotton. Now, that has been 
proven nonsense forever, and yet this man comes and repeats it. 
It is nonsense. Why, we go on the market to get our cotton. 
We go where the cotton is sold to get our cotton. We do not 
go to the exchanges for it 

Under these conditions it at once becomes clear why the spinner 
wants high-grade cotton. 


Why, of course, that is why he wants high-grade cotton—be- 
cause he can make-more money out of it, and his demand for 
it makes it higher. If he could make more money out of low- 
grade cotton, would he not go and buy it? And if you do not 
pass this measure what is there to compel him to take any 
grade of cotton that he does not want? Why, it is a simple 
market game, just like anything else is. A man goes to the 


market and buys what he desires, what he can make the most 
money out of; and the fact that you change this from a lower 
to a higher grade contract would not change the consumption, 
would not change the amount used in the mills by one single 


bale. It could not do it. How could it do it? It is nonsense to 
troll a minnow like that before reasonable people. 

Under these conditions, it at once becomes clear why the spinner 
wants high-grade cotton— 

And yet that man is trying to insinuate that we are making 
the delivery half-and-half because we want high-grade cotton. 
His head is not wide enough open to see that we have got to go 
to the market for high-grade cotton, and the fact that the high 
grade is made tenderable here to stabilize the market is not to 
enable the spinner to go there to get a bale. 

I do not understand how an exchange man, one who has 
sense enough to be on the exchange, can continue to reiterate a 
statement like that. 

Under these conditions, it at once becomes clear why the spinner 
wants high-grade cotton, particularly at the present, when the demand 
for strictly high-grade cloths is larger than ever. 

That is exactly why he wants it. The demand for high-grade 
cloths is larger than eyer. 

The Comer amendment would make for just this condition which the 
spinners want. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, what is the Senator reading 
from, and what is the date of it? 

Mr. COMER. I am reading from Bache's circular, which was 
sent to me a day or two ago, dated April 30. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Whose circular? 

Mr. COMER. J. S. Bache & Co., of New York; good, big 
people. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the date of it? 

Mr, COMER. April 30. I got it this week. It was sent to 
me by a Senator. Some gentleman had sent it to him with the 
letter which I read, and the Senator sent it to me to answer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They are cotton brokers, are they? 

Mr. COMER. Yes; they are cotton commission men and 
extensive dealers; among the very best. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Cotton commission men? } 

Mr. COMER. Yes; exchange members. X 

The Comer amendment would make for just this condition which 
the spinners want. It would force the delivery of high-grade raw 
jaaterial to the tremendous disadvantage of the grower, whose crop can 
not be all strictly high grade. 

Now, Senators, that is immaculate nonsense. The amendment 
would have no such effect. The amendment simply forces the 
contract quotation to a value commensurate with the selling 
price of the cotton—that is all—and the very minute the con- 
tract price goes higher than the market that very minute con- 
tract values would go down. Of course, they would. That is 
the way the contract market adjusts itself. 

I will read an extract from the speech of the Senator from 
Louisana [Mr. RANSDELL] in the Recorp of May 8. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What page? 

Mr. COMER. It is on page 7281,,in the left-hand column, 
about middleway of the page: 


DEUREN the immediate effect of the Comer amendment will be to 
upset dealings in cotton which require hedging, because a man will 
hesitate to sell a hedge under which he may be required to deliver more 
cotton above the grade of middling than he may 2 be able to 
command, At the same time the buyers of the large ratio of low- 
grade cottons still to be sold will be enabled to hammer the price upon 
the contention that such cottons will not be tenderable on contract. 

Now, the Senator makes this mistake there—that is, that the 
exchange is a clearing house for merchandise. The exchange 
is a clearing house of prices. The exchange does not clear cot- 
ton. It is the index of price; and when you say that this 
amendment will have a tendency to hurt low-grade cotton and 
to increase the price of high-grade cotton, you deny every single 
law of economics—eyvery single one. It is nonsense. It is not 
so. It could not be so; and all this exchange insinuation is 
done for the purpose of influencing the men who live in States 
where they have low-grade cotton, all this insinuation that it 
will hurt off-grade cotton, they know is not true. 


At the same time the — 2 5 of the large ratio of low-grade cottons 
still to be sold will be enab! 


ed to hammer the price upon the contention 
that such cottons will not be tenderable on contract. 

Now, Senator, if you will excuse me for the expression, you 
said at the beginning of this controversy that you did not under- 
stand these things. Well, that statement shows clearly that you 
do not understand this matter, because that statement could 
not be made by a man who did understand it. We are buyers 
of low-grade cotton. We buy thousands of bales of it. We go 
into the market to buy it. We go where it is for sale in the 
market; and the contention that if this amendment passes it 
would not be tenderable, or if it was tenderable it would hurt 
the value of it, is not so. The tenderable value could only be 
the spot value. If every bale of cotton was tenderable it could 
not be higher than the spot value, I do not care where it is; 
and it is the buying of cotton in the markets and the price 
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that is gotten together by the Bureau of Markets and used as 
the exchange value on cotton. 

The Senator says: 

In the present situation, under the Comer amendment, it is a very 
reckless man who would agree to deliver, say, in September, any large 
volume of white middling cotton except at a price far beyond the present 
quotations, > 

That is so, but yet we do it. If we want cotton delivered in 
September we go on the exchange and hedge it. We could 
hedge any month; but, mark you, the buyer himself, the seller 
himself, puts a ratio of value as compared to exchange value. 
I read you the other day where the exchange price of good 
middling cotton was 350 points above middling. That is what 
they would sell it at. They would sell you a thousand bales of 
good middling cotton at 350 points over middling basis. That 
is what it meant, and you can do it to-day. Of course, the price 
is higher. We all understand that; but if a man wants that 
grade, and he has to have that grade, he pays the price. 

Then the seller goes on the exchange and hedges the sale. 
What I am trying to do is to have the hedge based on the price 
of spot middling cotton and not on the basis price middling, 
which price is now, as I have repeatedly shown, being oscillated 
up and down by a fictitious arrangement of the prices of off 


grades. 
The Senator said: 


At the same time the borers of the large ratio of low-grade cottons 
still to be sold will be enabled to hammer the price upon the conten- 
tion that such cottons will not be tenderable on contract. In the 
present situation, under the Comer amendment, it is a very reckless 
man who would agree to deliver, say, in September, any large volume 
of white middling cotton except at a price far beyond the present 
quotations. At the same time, a man would be as equally reckless who 
would agree, under that amendment, to purchase for September de- 
ee) cotton below middling at present quotations, if such cotton 
should be denied the privilege of tender on contract. 


What has tender on contract to do with it? There is tender 
on thousands of bales of cotton bought on basis middling, above 
or below, as the case may be. You can do that any day, and 
always could do it, and always will be able to, and you can do 
it under the amendment. You can do it more safely under the 
amendment than you can the other way, because under the 
amendment the prices are stabilized. That is what we are con- 
tending for. You know what you are doing, and when you say 
it is a spinner's contract, it refers to every man who uses cot- 
ton legitimately, and the three—consumer, dealer, and spinner— 
are the ultimate consideration in the cotton prices. 

He says further: 

The result to be reasonably expected from the Comer amendment 18 
an artificial enhancement of the price of cotton above middling, and 
a corresponding depreciation of the price of cotton below middling. 

Everybody understands that the very date the amendment 
goes into effect basis middling would advance. Everybody 
knows that. But how on earth that should affect the farmer 
injuriously is more than I can understand, and, as Mr. Lyday, 
of Texas, well said, the very fact that the exchange price of 
middling would go up will have a tendency to draw the lower 
grades up. He said that, and he said it very wisely, because 
it is true, and you can not get beyond it. 

Senator, you asked me a question the other day. May I ask 
you a question now? ` 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COMER. You asked me the other day who paid for this 
advertisement we were getting up, and I answered you very 
truthfully. May I ask you who pays for all this camouflage 
that the exchanges are getting out? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know anything about it. 
not know of any camouflage they are getting out. 

Mr. COMER. You do not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir. 

Mr. COMER. Have you been reading this stuff they get up? 

Mr. RANSDELL. To what camouflage do you allude? 

Mr. COMER. This which you read. Let me show you. 
What is contained in this paper is camouflage. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I read to you the other day, when this 
bill was under consideration, a letter from the president of the 
cotton exchange, Mr. Butler. 

Mr. COMER. Yes, 

Mr. RANSDELL. He is the president of that great asso- 
ciation in New Orleans which we know as the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange. He was on a visit to the city of Washington 
and wrote that letter in response to questions from me. He had 
been on to New York. He is now on his way to Europe. 

Mr. COMER. That is not what I am driving at. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What are you driving at? 

Mr. COMER. Who pays Mr. Bowen? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know. 

Mr. COMER. Who pays Mr. Calvin? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know. 
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Mr. COMER. Who pays for all these circulars which go 
through here? b 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. COMER. They get paid, do they not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not answer that question. I know 
nothing about who pays them. 

Mr. COMER. I am sorry. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. GOMER. You do not know how these circulars are paid 
for, who pays for them? 

Mr. RANSDELL, Senator, will you please designate to what 
circulars you allude? Name them. Put them down. What 
circulars have I used that were paid for by anybody? I wish 
you would show them to me. I have not used any paid cir- 
culars. I read here a telegram from Mr. I. N. McAllister, of 
my State, who is the president of the farmers’ union. I read 
a telegram from Mr. Arthur Morgan, who is the secretary of 
that farmers’ union in Louisiana. I read a telegram from Mr. 
Whitehurst, of the State of Oklahoma, president of the State 
board of agriculture, Oklahoma City. If you will tell me just 
what circulars I have used 

Mr. COMER. I was under the impression that you had 
quoted from some circulars other than those. 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, Senator; you are mistaken. 

Mr. COMER. I am glad you corrected it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will tell you what I read. I read a letter 
from Mr. W. B. Thompson, addressed to Mr. Wanamaker, and 
I commented in full on that. I read from a letter of Mr. Leroy 
Percy, of Greenville, Miss., addressed to yourself, and I com- 
mented very fully on that. I commented on what happened at 
the Montgomery convention, and read from their resolutions. 
But if I read from any circulars or any letters other than that, 
I do not know it. Of course, I read that letter from Mr. Butler, 
president of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and so stated 
at the time. You are mistaken, Senator. I do not recollect 
reading any of these circulars. 

Mr. COMER. I am very glad I am mistaken, Senator. 
There have been hundreds of these circulars sent through, and 
evidently at great expense. 

There have been hundreds of telegrams sent through by the 
exchanges. In fact, all the opposition to this amendment prac- 
tically has come that way. I want to congratulate the Senator 
and others for the splendid defense they have made of the 
New Orleans Exchange. You stand by your State, Senator. 
You believe in State rights, do you not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for his compliment. 

Mr. COMER. I believe also that Louisiana stood very 
strongly by the Louisiana lottery, but you were not there then; 
I am not referring to you. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Louisiana abolished the lottery a great 
many years ago, I was quite a young man at the time, and I 
do not remember very much about the history of that. I was 
trying to make a living in north Louisiana as a young, struggling 
lawyer. But it is a great many years ago; and Louisiana abol- 
ished it without any outside help, I may say. Our own people 
abolished it. 

Mr. COMER. I thought the Government did, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Oh, no, sir. The Senator is mistaken. It 
was abolished by the Louisiana people. The Government did 
pass some laws restricting the transportation of lottery tickets 
in the mails, and then the managers of that lottery carried it on 
very successfully through the medium of the express service. 
Then, largely under the leadership of the present Chief Justice 
of the United States, Edward Douglass White, and former 
United States Senator Murphy J. Foster, who were very active 
in the effort, the lottery was abolished long ago by the people of 
Louisiana themselves. 

Mr. COMER. I knew you were very loyal to your State, not 
only in the lottery business, away back yonder, but also in the 
matter of tariff, and I want to compliment you for all those 
things. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I try to stand by all the legitimate and 
proper interests of my State, and I endeavored to make it clear 
during this debate that I was speaking first and foremost for 
the cotton producers of my State, being a humble producer 
myself; and, secondly, for that big business institution of my 
State, the cotton exchange, trying to defend it from what I 
thought were not quite fair attacks; and especially my personal 
friend, Mr. W. B. Thompson, who I thought was unfairly as- 
sailed; and as he was not here to speak for himself, I thought 
I would have to talk for my friend. I will do it every time, 
and the Senator would, too. He would not respect me if I 
did not defend my friend. 

Mr. COMER. You made a very good talk, Senator, I am 
sorry to say, not for the good in the exchange but defending a 


* 
lot of the evils in the exchange. The good of the exchange we 
are trying to sustain; the evils of the exchange we are trying 
to correct, that is all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is a vast difference of opinion fre- 
quently, you know, between good men. The Senator is entitled, 
of course, to his opinion, just as I am entitled to mine. 

Mr. COMER. It depends very largely on the question of en- 
vironment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; it certainly does. And I am a farmer 
who raises cotton and likes to sell it at a good, high price. The 
Senator from Alabama spins that cotton, and naturally likes to 
buy it at a good, low price. There is just the difference. It is 
a question of whose ox is being gored. 

Mr. COMER. Senator, when you make a law by which one 
man or set of men influence the market, higher or lower, then 
that law is dangerous; on the contrary, when two parties are in 
the market, one selling and the other buying, and the laws of 
supply and demand are unrestricted, unbiased, then both parties 
have free use of every facility afforded by the supply and de- 
mand markets of the world, and as long as both the cotton pro- 
ducer and cotton spinner go into the markets of the world and 
buy and sell, untrammeled by interference from anybody or any 
special devices by anybody, that is safe, and that is what we 
want. This is what governs and controls the business of the 
world, and any interference with same has always proven dis- 
astrous to the producer and hurtful to the manufacturer and 
consumer. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In regard to that, I would like to say that 
there have been future markets for a great many years, and 
Congress took up the question of regulating them several years 
ago. There was very prolonged debate on the subject for 
several years. In 1914, after the most prolonged discussion, 
we passed several very stringent regulatory provisions in regard 
to dealings on the exchanges in the New York market and the 
New Orleans market, and we have been getting along, I assume, 
fairly well under those changes and regulations which were 
made at that time. Last year—not quite a year ago—the Con- 
gress in its wisdom sought to further regulate. A slight change 
was made, and it was very fully considered. I did not hear 
of anybody opposing it particularly. But now—and, of course, 
I say this with all due respect—when the Senator, by an 
amendment, wants to completely annul the effect of the law 
passed in 1914, I say that the fair thing to do is to thrash the 
matter out very fully in committee, to let us hear both sides 
before doing it. 

Mr. COMER. Senator—— S 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. COMER. It is my floor, you know. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right; you have the floor. 

Mr. COMER. You say the amendment annuls. 
that knowingly? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is the way I construe it. No, Sena- 
tor; I do not speak it knowingly. I say that is my construc- 
tion of it. 

Mr. COMER. That is the construction which the exchanges 
explain to you—that it will annul it. You do not know it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have read to you, Senator, all the views 
of the exchange that have been given to me, I read Mr. Thomp- 
son’s letter; I read Mr. Percy’s letter. 

Mr, COMER. I understood you got your views from those? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I got my views from those and from my 
own common sense. I claim to have just a little bit of common 
sense, and I have applied what little the Lord endowed me with 
to construing the provisions of your amendment. 

Mr. COMER. I want to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that all of this trouble in the House and in the Senate 
has come from exchange propaganda. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Absolutely not. 

Mr. COMER. It is their statements that have made it, and 
when you say the amendment will annul your cotton-futures 
act, that is the very furthest from the fact. Instead of an- 
nulling it, it will make it better; it will put it on a higher basis 
and protect every legal business engaged in it, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is hardly stating that fairly. 
Senator Leroy Percy, of Greenville, Miss., is not an exchange 
man. Mr. A. P. Learned, of Natchez, Miss., is a cotton producer. 
He is not an exchange man, so far as I know and believe. 
Mr. I. N. McAllister is not an exchange man. He lives in the 
hills of north Louisiana and is president of the Farmers’ Union. 
Mr. Arthur Morgan is not an exchange man. I have introduced a 
good many witnesses here besides members of the exchange. 
Mr. Whitehurst, president of the State Board of Agriculture, of 
Oklahoma, I assume is not an exchange man, though I do not 
know positively. I do not think there is an exchange in the 
State of Oklahoma. I have brought in a good deal of evidence 
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besides that of the exchanges. You brought in evidence to 
show that at the great cotton convention at Alabama the vote 
was 16 to 15 in favor of your amendment. That was supposed 
to be farmers. 

The votes of several of the States were against the amend- 
ment. That influenced me somewhat. 

Mr. COMER. All the propaganda that I have seen or heard 
of anywhere and all the influence against the amendment has 
come from the exchanges. I have not heard of a single solitary 
bit of it coming any other way. 

May I say to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] that in 
the article he placed in the Rrconp Monday this statement is 
made: 

This mischievous and interested menung with the complex machin- 

of the cotton trade would be 1 to the cotton producer, 
spinner, and merchant— 

He says this is hurtful to the spinner. He goes on a bit 
further: Ae 

t dl with the com machin- 
ery ne 8 C to the cotton producer, 
17 8 a merchant, and to the users of cotton goods, for the follow- 

Tine paramount value of the future cotton is its hed 
value. It was never intended that such contracts shoul 
of ific grade and staple contracts between the spinner an 
merehant, and it can never become such substitute, ' 

This man makes a clean statement, Senator, just exactly like 
we have been contending. That is'a clean, clear-cut statement 
of every contention of ours. 

Going on further, he says that it will hurt the spinner and 
the consumer; in fact, the whole business; and then says: 

The future contract is used by the cotton trade as a policy of insur- 
ance against price fluctuations, 

That is all true. I know that is true. 


The spinner desiring to contract ahead for his manufactured product 
and not having the stock in hand and probably not procurable except 
out of the crop not yet made or even planted, may so contract wi 
impunity if he can go into the future market and protect himself 
against loss by the purchase of a hedge. When the actual supplies are 
needed he goes into the spot market and purchases the parti grade 
and staple required for his mill, and he thereupon closes ou his 
protective contract or, in other words, cancels his price insurance 


policy. 

Then a little further down he says: 

If either the spinner or merchant elects to take actual delivery on 
the future contract when the same matures, they can use such grades 
and staples as may be under their needs or contracts usable, and the 
residue may be delivered on future contracts sold against the same. 

That is the old method. Under the old method they would 
buy, say, a thousand bales of contract cotton and have it de- 
livered. They would select out of this 200 or 500 bales, and 
resell the balance on the exchange, and they would continue to 
do that until it became just dregs. It is just like taking coffee 
grounds and boiling them over and over again. 

He says this: 

In order that there may be both buyers and sellers, it is necessary 
that the terms of the futüre contract must be fair to both, and that it 
shall contain no pitfalls for either. 

That is exactly what we want, fair to both and no pitfalls 
for either. That is the kind of contract we want, and that is 
what the amendment carries out. It does not mean anything 
else. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I inquire of the Senator if he has 
placed in the Recorp any letters or telegrams from producers 
urging the passage of his amendment—I mean producers, the 
men who raise the cotton? 

Mr. COMER. Yes; I think I have. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Will the Senator be good enough to refer 
me to them? 

Mr. COMER. I do not recollect just at this moment. I have 
made a fight for farmers for 10 years of my life, and I want 
to say that it is the rarest thing ever that you ever get a letter 
from a farmer. That is the rarest thing ever. If you fight for 
a farmer you have got to take the lead and keep it. You have 
to fight on what you know about the case. If you take the 
statement made just a while ago that I read from the New York 
Journal of Commerce, they said I made the fight in Alabama for 
lower freight rates, freight rates which helped every farmer in 
Alabama, and yet I made that fight by myself. I had no letters 
of commendation from them. You do not get them. It is from 
the interests, the camouflaged interests, that you get those 
things from. It always was so and always will be so. You 
touch their interest and you touch all the propaganda they can 
get out, but the farmers’ interest you never hear a word from, 
never. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have put in the Recorp several communi- 
cations from farmers. 

Mr. COMER. They did not do it. The only thing I have 
seen from the farmer on your side is from a farmer in Arkansas. 


or protective 
take the place 
the 
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Mr. RANSDELL, Possibly not, but I have every right to 
assume that these people who telegraphed me and who sent 
me communications are farmers, as did the presidents of the 
farmers’ associations, men that I know are farmers, and I have 
a right to assume that this letter from Mr. Whitehurst is from 
a farmer, and I believe it was from a farmer. 

Mr. COMER. It may be possible, but I guarantee that every 
single solitary line of it came from the exchanges. It always 
does. I never heard of one of them coming in any other way. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to have the Senator show me, 
if he can, in any of the speeches he has made here, one single 
solitary indorsement from a farmer, from a man who produces 
crops. 

Mr. COMER. I will not do it to-day, but I will send them to 
you. I have them. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I mean in the RECORD. 

Mr. COMER. I will put them in the Recorp if you want it. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I thought the Senator had put them in, 
substantiating his own case. 

Mr. COMER. I do not recollect. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I put in all I had. 

Mr. COMER, I am sure you did. 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my committee engagements 
have interfered very materially with my desire to investigate 
the interesting constitutional aspects of the pending peace reso- 
lution as fully as I desired. Inasmuch, however, as an engage- 
ment made some time ago requires me to speak upon the resolu- 
tion this afternoon, if I discuss it at all, I have determined to 
present to the Senate some views which I entertain regarding its 
character, and particularly as it involves the organic powers 
of Congress. 

I am as anxious for the resumption of peace conditions in the 
United States as any man in this body can be. I deplore as 
deeply as anyone the continued unrest and discontent which 
prevalent anomalous conditions justify. We are neither at war 
nor at peace. Like Mahomet’s coffin, we are suspended somes 


where between the two. 


Hostilities ceased long ago. Demobilization of the American 
Expeditionary Forces was completed many months since. Can- 
cellation of war contracts, sale of war materials, the dissolu- 
tion of improvised war boards, the manufacture of equipment 
for the Army and for the Navy-all these are matters of the 
past. American business, American manufacturers, the indus- 
tries which are characteristic of peace time have long since 
been resumed, and yet we are not at peace. The laws are in 
force; the courts are engaged in the administration of justice; 
the lines of transportation have been restored to their owners— 
indeed, it is difficult to conceive of any specific condition affect- 
ing business, industry, economics, or agriculture, except as re- 
gards the labor condition, which did not characterize our people 
and their pursuits prior to the 6th day of April, 1917. 

But we are not at peace. The fiction of a war status still 
prevails, and must be and remain with us until something effec- 
tual is done to remove it. 

This resolution is designed to accomplish the change. It has 
been prepared by the ablest constitutional lawyer on the Re- 
publican side of the Senate. It has been carefully considered 
and reported from the committee, the majority of whose mem- 
bers belong to his political faith. It has received the sanction 
of that majority. Originally it was a House resolution, for 
which it has been substituted, and which, after considerable dis- 
cussion, was passed by a decided majority. 

Now, if the Congress has power to enact a measure of this 
sort, I see no reason why it should not exercise that power. 
If it has no such authority, then the time consumed in its con- 
sideration will have been wasted. Those who advocate the reso- 
lution as a matter of course go upon the theory that such power 
exists. Those who oppose it do so in part for political reasons, 
while others of them are actuated by the sincere conviction, 
however erroneous, that its enactment will constitute an inva- 
sion of Executive authority. 

The Congress, ever since I have been a Member of the Senate, 
has never lost an opportunity to denounce Executive invasions 
of its prerogatives. More anathemas have been thundered 
against the President of the United States in this Chamber dur- 
ing the last seven years, because of his actual or assumed inva- 
sion of legislative authority, than I could recite in a fortnight. 
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The indignant remonstrances of Senators and Representatives, 
jealous of their authority and jurisdiction, determined to safe- 
guard it against Executive ‘encroachment, have characterized 
not only Republican but some Democratic discussion. In a few 
instances they have seemed to be justitied. 

Those who have so protested should see to it that while direct- 
ing attention to the beam in the presidential eye they should 
not overlook the motes in their own. They should be as prone 
to refrain from an invasion of presidential authority as they 
are swift to denounce that authority when it transgresses their 
own. 

The first question, therefore, which occurs to me regarding 
this resolution concerns the power and authority of Congress 
to enact it. In that connection it must be remembered, Mr, 
President, that this is very much more than a repealing reso- 
lution. It contains an elaborate proviso, supplemented by two 
additional sections, which constitute the substance of the 
measure, and it is with these that we are concerned in deter- 
mining the extent of our legislative power. That Congress may 
repeal any law which it has enacted goes without saying. Of 
course, a repeal is impossible which affects vested rights based 
upon previous legislation; and no repeal of a legislative declara- 
tion can alter the fact forming the basis thereof if that fact 
actually exists. If, for example, a state of war actually existed 
between Germany and the United States on the 6th day of 
April, 1917, our repeal of our declaration to that effect does not 
alter the fact. It merely recognizes that at the time of the 
passage of the repealing statute or resolution that state of 
war no longer exists. 

I make no question, therefore, Mr. President, that if Con- 
gress in its wisdom determined that a resolution repealing the 
act of April 6, 1917, should be enacted, it would be clearly 
within its power so to do. Hence I am not concerned with the 
simple question of the right of repeal, because that is not the 
pending resolution; that is merely an incident of the resolution; 
the moving cause for its preparation and proposed enactment. 
The purpose of the measure is to create a status between bellig- 
erents, determining, among other things, property rights and 
mutual claims of nationals, both against respective govern- 
ments and each other, basing our authority to do so upon the 
assumption that we are merely enacting a repealing statute, If 
I am correct, Mr. President, in that assumption—which, I have 
no doubt, will be vigorously controverted—then we should be 
concerned with what follows the recital of repeal, leaving that. 
practically out of the question, 

This brings us to the proposition, Has the Congress of the 
United States the power to make peace? If it has, then there 
should be an end to the discussion of authority. If it has not, 
then the proviso and succeeding sections—except, perhaps, the 
last one, dealing with the former Empire of Austria-Hungary, 
the dual monarchy—are the exercise of a peace-making func- 
tion, always belonging to the executive of a nation, in the ab- 
sence of constitutional provisions to the contrary, 

Mr. President, the question is not a new one; but, notwith- 
standing its age, it is ever interesting, always the subject of 
controversy, and never yet fully determined. We must consider 
it from the viewpoint of fundamental principles, for the pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Convention give us very little 
information regarding it. Those proceedings were secret; they 
were private; they were rigidly safeguarded from public knowl- 
edge. The only records we have consist of the daily memo- 
randa of Mr. Madison, one of the members of the convention, 
and what are known as Yates’ Secret Debates, covering only a 
part of the session, and ending, as I recall, about August 17, 
1787 ; but they do throw a little light upon the proposition. 

When the war powers of the new Government were under con- 


sideration, the committee having charge of the subject re- 


ported a resolution to the effect that Congress shall have 
power to make war”; but, inasmuch as the word “make” 
seemed to be too comprehensive, broad enough, in fact, to in- 
clude the waging and prosecution as well as the making of 
war, the word “ declare“ was substituted for the word“ make,” 
as that language now appears in the Constitution. Congress 
shall have power to declare war.” It has not the power to wage 
it, except in so far as legislation providing supplies and equip- 
ment for armies, and so forth, is concerned. Before the para- 
graph was finally accepted, however, another amendment was 
offered, so as to make the phrase read “ Congress shall have 
power to declare war and make peace.” That became the sub- 
ject of discussion, to what extent, as I have intimated, posterity 
is not informed; but the amendment, after consideration, was 
unanimously rejected, doubtless because that generation, hay- 
ing the experiences of the Continental Congress before it and 
fully alive to the defects of the Articles of Confederation, prop- 
erly determined that the power to make peace should not be 
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expressly conferred upon the Congress but remain with the 
Executive. 

The only inference I can draw from that incident, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the framers of the Constitution in their wisdom 
determined to divide the ancient prerogative of the Crown, in- 
cluding both the power to declare war and the power to make 
peace, between the legislative and executive departments, giv- 
ing to the former the power to declare war, and leaving to the 
latter the authority to make peace. That the provision was 
wise in a republican form of government needs no argument, 
for, since the people wage war, it is they, through their repre- 
sentatives, who should declare it, but since the making of peace 
involves, or is apt to inyolve, infinite controversy and to affect 
many important considerations between the belligerents re- 
quiring negotiation, the exercise of diplomacy, and a full con- 
sideration of all that might result from the covenants of the 
contract—for that is what a treaty is—and inasmuch as in all 
such matters concentration of authority in a single individual 
is infinitely better than its diffusion among a large number, the 
power to make peace was negatively included in the executive 
powers of the Chief Magistrate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When the Senator says that the framers 
of the Constitution confided to Congress the power to declare 
war, does he mean the exclusive and entire power? 

Mr. THOMAS. The entire power in the sense that all other 
legislative power is conferred upon it. Of course, it must be 
done by joint resolution requiring Executive approval. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I am coming to, of course. 
Does the Senator think that the President has the power to 
veto a declaration of war by Congress? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Then, of course, the Congress would have 
the power to declare war the veto of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. THOMAS, It has the power to act precisely as it has 
to act upon other forms of legislation; that is my opinion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, I assume that the Senator would 
admit that the Congress had power to declare peace in the 
same way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; Mr. President, I think the Congress 
would have the power to declare peace in the same way, pro- 
vided its declaration is limited to a cessation of hostilities; 
but when it comes to fixing conditions and terms upon which 
the peace resolution becomes effective, I must part company 
with the Senator; that is, if I may judge from the Senator's 
question that my position does not appeal to his judgment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, this is more or less of a novel 
und complicated question 

Mr. THOMAS. It is complicated, but it is not novel. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It may not be entirely novel, but in the 
way in which it is presented now it is somewhat unusual, and 
the circumstances are unusual, too; but what I was coming 
to was this: If Congress does haye power to declare that a 
state of war exists, the Senator would not doubt that we had 
authority to repeal the joint resolution by which we did declare 
the status of war to exist? 

Mr. THOMAS, I so stated at the opening of my remarks. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was not on the floor when the Senator 
said so. 

Mr. THOMAS. I so stated. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is aware, of course, that 
the joint resolution which Congress did pass in relation to the 
matter in question was not a formal declaration of war, with 
no acts preceding it; but Congress specifically declared, at the 
suggestion of the President, that ‘inasmuch as the Imperial 
German Goyernment had committed repeated acts of war upon 
us, therefore Congress declared that a state of war did formally 
exist. They made a formal declaration that the status of war 
created by the acts of Germany existed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, the Senator is aware of the fact 
that every congressional declaration of war assumed that form. 
We never declared war in any other form than that a state of 
war existed because of the conduct or misconduct of the ad- 
versary. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. And whatever constituted the state of 
war which Congress formally declared or recognized at that 
time had been done by the Imperial German Government, and 
in no part by us. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. President, it is extremely difficult to draw a distinct line 
of demarcation between the power of Congress by joint resolu- 
tion to create peace, so to speak, to bring about peace by a 
repealing resolution, and its power to fix terms upon which the 
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resolution is to become effective, or terms and conditions of any 
sort accompanying the declaration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 3 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. f 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator made that assertion on 
before, and I intended to allude to it when I rose before, but I 
was diverted. Do I understand the Senator to say that Con- 
gress, in its declaration that a state of war no longer exists, or 
in its repeal of its previous declaration of a state of war, can 
not state the conditions upon which the present repeal shall 
take effect? 

Aey THOMAS. I would not make a statement as broad as 
t. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I beg the Senator's pardon; I misappre- 
hended him. I thought he did. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; on the contrary, I am very grateful to 
the Senator for calling my attention to it. What I said was 
designed to apply to this specific joint resolution. I distinctly 
disclaim authority or ability or capacity to announce a general 
proposition which would distinctly define and fix the limitations 
between legislative and executive power in a matter of that 
sort; but I think that we can perhaps determine by specific in- 
stances like the one before us upon which side of such a line 
the attempted exercise of power may be classified. 

As said by the Senator, this is in one sense a new subject; 
that is to say, it is always new, and I presume always will be, 
since it is a subject upon which the best and the ablest men 
must differ, and since there is no tribunal of which I have any 
knowledge to which the question can be submitted for decision, 
except as an incident to something else. It is the exercise of a 
political power, and concerns a distinctly political subject, with 
which the judicial power has nothing to do, except in so far as 
conditions arising which lead to controversy may make it neces- 
sary to define some specific legislative act, or to fix some specific 
date as the beginning of new or different conditions. 

I shall not undertake to say, and I do not think it would be 
edifying if I did, on how many occasions this has been the sub- 
ject of debate. I shall content myself by referring to but one 
historic incident, and that is the admission of the State of 
Te by joint resolution of Congress. 

enators will recall that under the administration of Mr. 
Tyler a treaty was negotiated between the young Republic of 
Texas and the United States, under the terms of which, and 
subject to certain conditions subsequent, the State of Texas 
was to be admitted into the Union, and to become one of its 
sovereign Commonwealths. That treaty aroused a bitter and 
somewhat chronic controversy, resulting in 1837, if I remember 
correctly, in a rejection of the treaty by the Senate. Shortly 
afterwards, the next presidential election approaching, the 
Democratic Party nominated James K. Polk, and the Whig 
Party Henry Clay, as their respective candidates for the Chief 
Magistracy, and the issue of Texas became quite as overshadow- 
ing as the issue of ratification of the pending treaty may be- 
come in the presidential election of 1920. Mr. Clay was de- 
feated by a small popular majority very largely because of 
his somewhat indefinite attitude upon the subject of Texas. 
Mr. Polk, urged by the more dominant will of Andrew Jackson, 
espoused the cause of Texas and Oregon, and was elected, as I 
have said, largely upon that issue. 

During the closing days of Mr. Tyler’s administration a series 
of joint resolutions, varying in many particulars from each 
other, but all having the common purpose of admitting Texas, 
was introduced first in the House and then in the Senate, 
culminating finally in the adoption of a joint resolution by a 
very considerable majority, and that joint resolution received 
the approval of the President only a very short time before his 
term expired, under which Texas was admitted into the Union. 
The incident furnishes one of the most interesting discussions 
of censtitutional power that can be found in the records of 
Congress. The opponents of the measure, I think very properly, 
contended that the admission of a distinct and separate sover- 
eignty into the American Union could not be brought about by 
a joint resolution, but must be the subject of negotiation and 
agreement. It was contended, of course, in support of the joint 
resolution, that the power to admit States, being without limita- 
tion, applied indefinitely, and, instead of being confined to a 
territory of the United States existing at the time of the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, was applicable under any circum- 
stances and in any case where the admission of a State was 
desired. 

The resolution contained conditions and requirements to 
which the Republic of Texas must accede; and one of the 
strongest arguments made against its constitutionality, among 


others, was the fact that under the Constitution Senators are 
required to have been citizens of the United States for nine 
years at the time of their election, and Members of the House 
of Representatives are required to have been such citizens for 
seven years, which, of course, would be out of the question in 
the event of the acceptance by Texas of the terms of the joint 
resolution and her consequent absorption into the Union. 

I believe that that joint resolution was unconstitutional, but 
it was effective, quite effective, immediately effective; and inas- 
much as no means could be supplied for testing the constitu- 
tionality of the joint resolution by the judicial department, 
which, perhaps, would be without jurisdiction in the premises 
under any circumstances, it has been accepted and sanctified by 
the verdict of time and offers, in my judgment, the best, if not 
the only, precedent for the joint resolution now under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado further yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. x 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘Does the Senator remember whether the 
question was raised in either branch of Congress under the 
clause of the Constitution which makes each House the judge 
of the qualifications and election of its own Members? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it was. I say that with some confi- 
dence, because both Houses of Congress numbered among their 
Members the very best legal talent in the country. It was the 
epoch of Webster and Benton and Calhoun and that great 
galaxy of statesmen of the former century who made the Con- 
gress of the United States illustrious by their discussions of all 
of the great questions, then entirely novel, which presented 
themselves from time to time in proposed legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not familiar with the legislative 
history of that period by any recent reading of it, and I do not 
remember what that fact was; but if the question was raised, 
then, in the opinion of both Houses, the act must have been 
constitutional, if they received the Senators and Representatives 
from that State. 

Mr, THOMAS, There was acquiescence in the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And if the question was not raised, it 
must have been tacitly accepted. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied that it was raised. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no doubt that it must have been, 

Mr. THOMAS. But after the controversy was brought to a 
culmination by the enactment of the resolution all further oppo- 
sition, except in the way of protest, disappeared. 4 

The slavery question was then very active, and its proponents 
and opponents kept the question alive for a number of years 
succeeding. The historians who deal with the subject, in the 
expression of their views regarding the validity of the resolu- 
tion, are very naturally influenced in some degree by its polit- 
ical phases, from which no man can fully separate himself, 
however earnestly he may try to do so, 

So much, then, Mr. President, by way of history. If any 
Senator desires, as a matter of interest, to investigate the ques- 
tion further, he will find a most instructive book upon the 
subject entitled “The Presidents Authority Over Foreign 
Affairs,” by Prof. Corwin, of Princeton University; but I can 
not give any more time to its elaboration. 

I come now to the joint resolution, and read from the Senate 
committee’s substitute for the joint resolution as passed by the 
House: 

That the joint resolution of Congress passed April 6, 1917, declari 
a state of war to exist between the Imperial German Government an 
the Government and people of the United States, and making provisions 
to prosecute the same, be, and the same is hereby, repealed,-and said 
utate of war is hereby declared at an end. 

If the President of the United States should approve a reso- 
lution so beginning and so ending, it would become a valid law, 
one wholly within the province of the Congress to enact, and 
therefore within the power of the President to accept. But this 
is attended with a proviso of far-reaching importance, and a 
proviso is always a limitation of the statute itself. The very 
name implies its purpose. A certain proposition is enacted into 
law, except or on condition“ or “ provided,” and what fol- 
lows may be considered as and is made a part thereof. The 
proviso reads: 


be. retained by the United States and no disposition. 

thereof made, except as shall ly be hereafter provided by Con- 
until as the Government treaty with 

ie United ratification whereof is to be made by and with the 


advice and consent of the Senate— 


- 


Of course, that is superfluous— 


made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of all claims against the 
German Government of all persons, wheresoever domiciled— 

And so forth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. 

That is, provided that all this property was taken into the 
possession of our Government and subject to the control of the 
Congress until a treaty shall be negotiated by Germany, the 
substance of which treaty is included in the proviso, 

I now yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just in passing, I want to give the rea- 
son for the insertion in this proviso of the language which the 
Senator says is superfluous, to wit, that the treaty is to be rati- 
fied by the Senate, It appears on the face of it to be super- 
finous, but I will state the reason for putting it in. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] informed the 
committee, the claims which are deposited in the Department 
of State by our citizens have been held to be subject to what- 
ever settlement the Executive may desire to make of them, and 
the private citizen, after he has filed his claim and submitted 
it to the State Department, inasmuch as the settlement of it de- 
pends upon negotiations with a foreign power, waives his con- 
trol over it and it is within the power of the Executive, at least 
by unbroken precedent, either to abandon the claim or to com- 
promise it or press it and settle it upon any terms which the 
Executive may desire. That is the reason why the terms made 
in the German treaty should be subject to ratification by the 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. The reason, Mr. President, is easily under- 
stood, but my reason for characterizing it as superfluous is 
that the Constitution provides expressly that every treaty must 
have the ratification of the Senate by a specified majority before 
it becomes a treaty. While I have the very highest respect for 
the legal ability of the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who doubtless is overcautious about the matter, I am 
unable to see its pertinency in connection with the use of the 
word “treaty.” But, of course, it does no harm. That is 
merely a digression. Now, let us see what the requirements of 
this proposed treaty are. It says: 

Made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of all claims against 
the German Government of all rsons, wheresoeyer domiciled, who 
owe permanent allegiance to the United States, whether such persons 
bave suffered, through the acts of the German Government or its 
agents since July 81, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their persons or 
property, directly or indirectly, through the ownership of shares of 
stock in German, American, or other corporations, or otherwise, and 
until the German Government has given further undertakings and made 
provisions by treaty, to be ratified by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for granting to persons owing permanent allegiance to 
the United States most favored nation treatment, whether the same be 
mational or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, business, pro- 
fession, trade, navigation, commerce, and industrial property rights, and 
confirming to the United States all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and 
seizures im; or made by the United States during the war, whether 
in respect to the property of the German Government or German na- 
tionals, and waiving any pecuniary claim based on events which oc- 
curred at any time before the coming into force of such treaty, any 
existing treaty between the United States and Germany to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. z 

And the President is requested to open negotiations for this 
purpose immediately. If in a repealing resolution a proviso 
requiring for its effectiveness a treaty containing these terms 
can be imposed by Congress, then it follows that if it so 
desires the Congress can impese any other terms, however 
extensive. It is just as much within our power to condition this 
resolution upon the ratification of the League of Nations by 
Germany, or indeed by a third power, as it is to provide for the 
things we find here. 

That is the end of the proviso except the clause: 

To these ends, and for the purpose of establishing fully friendly 
relations and commercial intercourse between the United States and 


Germany, the President is hereby requested immediately to open 
negotiations with the Government of Germany. 


But the joint resolution goes further and declares; 


Sec. 2. That in the interpretation of any provision relating to the 
date of the termination of the present war or of the present or existing 
emergency in any acts of Congress, joint resolutions, or proclamations 
of the President containing provisions contingent upon the date of the 
termination of the war or of the present or existing em cy, the 
date when this resolution becomes effective shall be construed and 
treated as the date of the termination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, notwithstanding any provam in any act of Con- 

ress or joint resolution providing any other mode of determining the 
date of the termination of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency. 


That undoubtedly is within the power of Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds to a 
discussion of the point to whith he is now directing attention, 
I would like to have his opinion as to whether the proviso 
which he has just read would not imply that before the war 
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ceased Germany, by some legislative act, would have to accept 
the provisions of the proviso? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not think the resolution is suscep- 
tible of that construction, because the proviso relates to prop- 
erty in our possession, taken from German nationals, and not 
to the repealing clause preceding it. But it does involve the 
determination by a treaty, the terms of Which are dictated, of 
the ultimate relations between the two warring nations growing 
out of their war. l 

Mr. KING. If I may trespass further upon the Senator's 
time, pending the negotiation of that treaty what must ensue in 
the interregnum? Is there a state of war or is it a state of 
peace? Are we not in the same situation we are in now? 


Mr. THOMAS. For all practical purposes we are in the same 


condition, I think, we are in now, because section 3 provides: 


That until by treaty or act or joint resolution of Congress it shall be 
determined otherwise, the United States, although it has not ratified 
the treaty of Versailles, does not walve any of the rights, privileges, 
indemnities, reparations, or advantages to which it and its nationals 
have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 


11, 1918, or any extension or modifications thereof or which under the 


treaty of Versailles have been stipulated for its benefit as one of the 
principal allied and associated powers and to which it is entitled. 

If these rights, privileges, and indemnities are not waived, 
notwithstanding our rejection of the treaty, but are claimed 
under this repealing resolution and withheld until by some other 
treaty or act or joint resolution it shall be determined other- 
wise, I fail to see any great difference between our status after 
the resolution and before. I confess that that part of the reso- 
lution surprises me somewhat, emanating, as it does, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Some members of that com- 
mittee are unfortunately so mentally constituted that they can 
not accept the treaty at all, and in that they have my sympathy. 
Yet, strange to say, they propose to retain all the good things 
for America in that treaty, notwithstanding their rejection of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, are there any Members 
so unfortunate as not to be able to accept the treaty who are 
not members of the Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think many of those were left off 
the committee on the other side, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Senator from Colorado 
himself to be one of those unfortunates, and he is not on' the 
committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. A very few of us on this side are equally 
benighted, and one of them, meaning myself, had to retire from 
the committee; but that was through the fortune of war. 

I have voted against the acceptance of that treaty, and one 
of the impelling motives driving me to that position rests upon 
the overwhelming penalties and indemnities which it places 


upon Germany in contravention of the terms preceding the. 


armistice. I would be compelled to vote against the joint reso- 
lution, even if I thought it was entirely within the powers of 
Congress to enact it, because of section 3. I do not think it 
reflects much credit upon the American Congress, to be per 
fectly frank about it, to reject the treaty and then in a resolu- 
tion declaring peace reserve our right to all the benefits we 
would have had under and by virtue of the treaty if we had 
accepted it. I do not think that is good Americanism. I do 
not think it is justice. The treaty is either good or bad, and 


we should not take the attitude of hanging onto the material 


advantages ang emoluments which it gives us while at the same 
time rejecting it in toto. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Although the Senator thinks the treaty 
is too harsh on Germany, as I understand him 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He does not object to insisting that 
Germany shall compensate this country for the damage she 
caused us? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I do; emphatically; because that was 
our attitude from the time we entered the war. We said this 
was a war in vindication of our rights upon the sea and against 
an autocracy, a form of government that was a menace to our 
civilization. Moreover, in the President’s letter of November 
5, 1918, to the German chancellor, the extent of reparation was 
clearly defined, and Germany's acceptance of it was doubtless 
largely influenced by that fact, a condition which was de- 
liberately and constantly ignored and disregarded by the con- 
ference of Versailles. 

Mr. President, I think I have discussed the terms of the 
measure at sufficient length to indicate my position concerning, 
it. I regard it as a clear invasion of the Executive power, as 
an effort by Congress, if not to exercise, at least to-dictate the 
application of the treaty-making power by the Executive of the 
United States, a clear overstepping of the boundary fixed by 
the Constitution and, generally speaking, observed throughout 
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our history between the power to declare war and the power to 
negotiate for peace. 

Moreover, it establishes a precedent which at some time, in a 
crisis of this country in which, while at war, if a serious breach 
should occur between the legislative and the executive branches 
of the Government, and in which the action of the Congress, 
possessed of a two-thirds majority against the administration, 
might not only paralyze the military powers of the Government, 
but very seriously or vitally menace its existence. 

In all such legislation he, and he only, is wise who casts his 
horoscope over the future to perceive, as far as he can, the 
effect which the influence of such legislation may have at other 
times and in other crises which the Republic must inevitably 
encounter so long as human nature remains unchanged. 

Mr. President, I listened with extreme interest, as I always 
do, to the discussion of the joint resolution by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. That he proves his 
position goes without saying. That he established from his 
premises that the war long ago ended is evident to all who 
heard him or who have read his speech. His position in sub- 
stance was that, inasmuch as we declared war against the Im- 
perial Government, expressly excepting the German people from 
its operation, politically at least, and inasmuch as the Imperial 
Government has been overthrown, and inasmuch as the armi- 
stice was not an armistice, but a capitulation, ergo, the war 
came to an end with its execution. 

But assuming that to be true, what are we here for at pres- 
ent? Why consider this resolution at all? Is not the capitula- 
tion itself a treaty of peace, although made with the German 
people, against whom we were not waging war? 

According to the Senator's argument, we were at peace when 
‘the treaty was negotiated. According to his argument we were 
at peace when the Kaiser abdicated. If not, then surely peace 
came to a bleeding world when the capitulation was signed and 
acted upon. Assuming that to be true, then I concede that the 
semistate of war which has prevailed since the date of those oc- 
currences is wholly unjustifiable. If that be true, then it must 
follow that the President's announcement on the 11th day of 
November, 1918, that the war was at an end was his official 
proclamation of the fact, and, of course, established the date of 
the end of the war, thereby terminating all of our war legis- 
lation, 

There seems to be such a thing as proving too much, if 
this is an instance, If it is necessary for a great lawyer and 
statesman like the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania to 
base his argument in support of this resolution upon that hy- 
pothesis, then, indeed, it must follow that only by such hypothe- 
sis can he justify his resolution. 

But certainly we must, in our calmer moments, concede that 
the statement of the President, in announcing the terms of the 
armistice to the Congress that the war was at an end, necessarily 
related to actual hostilities and not to the resumption of the 
peace relations. Moreover, if it be true, as the Senator says, 
that we have destroyed the only thing that we were at war 
with, then why negotiate a peace with the German people, our 
war having been conducted against their Government and not 
themselves? E 

I have always regarded these statements and declarations 
that we were not at war with the German people as so much 
camouflage. No man acquainted with the history of the Ger- 
man people, to whom the term Hun has been applied through 
centuries of time, and who supported the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment to a man, not only in Germany but the world over, can 
keep a straight face and pretend that this war was not waged 
against Germany in all that that term implies. We fought the 
Kaiser, we fought the junkers, we fought the German farmers, 
we fought the German socialists, we fought the German democ- 
racy, we fought the German Protestants, we fought the German 
Catholics, and everything that was German. 

Mr. KING. The professors and preachers. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; including, as the Senator from Utah 
suggests, the professors and the preachers. We fought all those, 
for without their support the Imperial German Government 
never could have moved a finger. They fought as long as that 
support was available and surrendered and abdicated only when 
the morale of the people behind the lines collapsed utterly. 

So do not let us advocate or oppose this resolution upon any 
such theory. It will not help us in the election any more than it 
helped us in the war, for whatever else may be said I do not 
believe you can fool a Dutchman on that proposition. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrreucock] this morning 
discussed the argument of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Knox] quite in extenso. I am unable to add very much to what 
he has said. But the Senator from Pennsylvania indulged in a 
most interesting and instructive discussion of war powers and 


peace powers, their relations to each other, the exercise of the 
war powers in times of war only, and the exercise of peace 
powers in times of peace, when all powers under our Constitution 
are dormant. He said, on page 6564 of the RECORD : 

Since war powers are given for the successful conduct of war, and 


for that purpose only, 
ended— 

“Necessarily follows,” mind vou 
that is, when actual hostilities cease—the war powers terminate. There 
is no principle of our constitutional system that is more vital or funda- 
mental than this. Because if this were not the principle, then a mal- 
minded administration could provoke a war, pass war-power legislation 
bestowing autocratic power upon executive officers, and then, hostilities 
having actually ceased, refuse to make formal peace by treaty and so 
hold the people under an intolerable despotism until revolution would 
be their only recourse for relief. But reason and principle are against 
this. From these it follows that when the war is ended by the cessation 
of actual hostilities, the war powers ipso facto and of necessity at that 
moment cease, wholly irrespective of any action either by the treaty- 
making power or by the Congress in reference thereto, 

On the same page the Senator said: 


Now, if the foregoing are correct principles, and I submit they are 
and must be, then since the war powers come into force with the begin- 
ning of hostilities and become dormant again with the end of hostilities 
it necessarily follows: that even Congress itself can not exercise those 
powers before hostilities begin nor after they end. And from this it 
follows that any attempt by Congress so to do is illegal and unconsti- 
tutional. 

If that be the correct doctrine, then any attempt to exercise 
such powers by the administration is unconstitutional and the 
Executive should be impeached. If that be true—and in the 
abstract, I presume, it is true—then surely there is not the 
slightest need for the passage of this resolution; because if it 
is unconstitutional for Congress to exercise any war power ex- 
cept during the existence of actual hostilities, it is equally un- 
constitutional for it to declare, or to assume 18 months after 
those hostilities have ceased, that the war still continues; in 
other words, if, from a constitutional standpoint, war and 
hostilities are convertible terms, and if war powers cease when 
hostilities cease, then all the war powers exerted, either by the 
Congress or by the administration, since the 11th day of Novem- 
ber, 1918, haye been extra constitutional; and that is what we 
should say in terms by this resolution instead of providing for 
a termination of the war, plus a conditional treaty to be im- 
posed upon Germany for the purpose of effectuating it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If the statement made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, just read by the Senator. from Colorado, is correct 
in principle, would not the enforcement of the war-time legis- 
lation, for instance, the Lever Act and other acts that may 
occur to the Senator’s mind, be illegal? Would not those Acts 
ipso facto cease to exist? 

Mr. THOMAS. Necessarily so. 

Mr. KING. So that all prosecutions under the Lever Act 
would be illegal and the decision of the Supreme Court uphold- 
ing the Lever Act quite recently was erroneous? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. The Senator anticipated me 
there. I was about to call attention to the fact that the logie 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and that of the Supreme Court 
in the war-time prohibition case were not reconcilable. 

Mr. KING. That is true. i 

Mr. THOMAS. Apart from other considerations involved 
in that decision, the fact stands out that the conclusion of the 
court is necessarily and fundamentally based upon the position 
that we-are still in a state of war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield tọ the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado 
if he has heard in any of the prosecutions under war-time acts 
of a demurrer being filed upon the ground that there was no 
law to sustain the charge? 

Mr. THOMAS, In just one instance I have heard of such 
a plea, which occurred in my own State in a very peculiar way. 
A certain department store was about to be investigated by 
the grand jury for alleged violation of the Lever Act, when a 
bill was filed before the United States court to enjoin the grand 
jury from conducting its investigation upon that and other 
grounds. His honor sustained the application and granted the 
injunction ; but whether upon that ground or not I do not know. 

Mr. President, the address delivered yesterday upon the 
merits of this resolution by the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], in my judgment, exhausted the sub- 
ject, as he always does when he considers one from the stand- 
point of law and Constitution. His logic is inexorable;-it is 
unanswerable; and, in my judgment, it so completely disposes 
of the legality of this resolution as it stands that I would be 
imposing myself upon the Senate if I attempted further to 


it necessarily follows that when the war is 
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elaborate the same proposition. I shall, therefore, as regards 
this resolution, content myself with the reasons that I have 
attempted to express and which convince me that it is beyond 
our power to act upon it. 

However, Mr. President, I am constrained before taking my 
seat to submit to the Senate some observations upon a recent 
telegram sent by the President of the United States on the 9th 
day of May to one G. E. Hamaker, of Portland, Oreg. I do so 
very unwillingly and only in the discharge of what I believe 
to be an unavoidable personal duty, for the telegram, apart 
from its immediate purpose, virtually imputes dishonor to 
every Senator voting against the treaty or for the treaty with 
reservations. The President says such action is “utterly in- 
consistent with the Nation’s honor and destructive of the 
world leadership which it had established,” and so forth. This 
telegram, appearing like a bolt from the blue, is addressed to 
an obscure and unknown individual living in the city of Port- 
land, Oreg., whose chief elaim to distinction, I understand, is 
his animosity to Oregon’s great senior Senator [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], and who is now and has been for some time 
in the effort to procure his defeat for renomination at the 
primaries on the 21st of May. 

With all due respect to the President of the United States, 
whose leadership I have steadfastly followed whenever I could 
do so in accord with the dictates of my conscience and my con- 
victions, he might at least have given this document to the 
world through the medium of the official organization of the 
national Democracy or of the minority leaders of the Senate or 
the House. He might at least have selected some prominent 
and well-known agency for the expression of this opinion, in- 
stead of utilizing an obscure individual, living across the conti- 
nent and evidently caring as little about the treaty as any man 
in the United States, but perfectly willing to use that or any 
other weapon for the accomplishment of his political objective. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, The Senator refers to this individual as 
an “obscure” person. I have seen it stated in the public 
prints that, instead of being obscure, he is the campaign man- 
ager of the opponent of the senior Senator from Oregon in the 
Democratie primaries in that State. 

Mr. THOMAS. That should make him very prominent 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it will before he gets through. 

Mr. THOMAS. Because a Democrat in Oregon who opposes 
the renomination of the senior Senator from that State deserves 
the sort of notoriety enjoyed by “the youth who fired the 
Ephesian dome.” 

I. do not, Mr. President, contend for a moment that this pro- 
nunciamento of the Executive was designed to aid the enemies 
of the senior Senator from Oregon; I do not know as to that; 
but I feel very sure that it justifies such an impression by any- 
one who sees fit to entertain it. I so state because the senior 
Senator from Oregon, as the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs during the greatest crisis of the world’s 
history, had the misfortune to incur the displeasure of the 
President, since which time, although I have no knowledge of 
the facts, their relations have not been as cordial as I wish 
they might haye been. 

I do not wonder, Mr. President, that Senator CHAMBERLAIN 
aroused opposition in the discharge of his duties as chairman 
of that vastly important committee. From the commencement 
to the close of his administration he stood for America and de- 
voted his days and his nights, frequently at the expense of his 
health, to the cause of his country, thereby writing for himself 
a record which shall endure as long as the people of this Re- 
public entertain sentiments of gratitude and appreciation for 
the services of their public men. He inevitably incurred ani- 
mosities, provoked opposition, and aroused the hostility of many 
people and of many interests, but nothing swerved him from 
the pathway of his overwhelming duties. I do not hesitate to 
say that the chairman of that committee contributed as much 
to the success of American arms, and because of his position, as 
any of his compatriots. I say that in derogation of no one; 
but, from the fact that I was a humble member of that com- 
mittee during the same period, I know that he lived for nothing 
save the discharge of the duties of his position. He conse- 
erated his physical and mental energies to the great cause of 
American arms, with a complete disregard of his own personal 
welfare and his own personal obligations. He made mistakes 
and many of them, but who does not? He sometimes occupied 
attitudes and advanced policies which I could not accept, and 
yet he may have been right and I may have been wrong; but 
through it all, Mr. President, his ceaseless vigilance and his en- 
during service have fully justified the confidence of the people 
of Oregon, consisting of an overwhelming preponderance of 


political opponents, but who, nevertheless, for the last 20 years, 
as governor and as Senator, have availed themselves of his 
services and kept him at the helm of public affairs. I have too 
much confidence in such a constituency to believe for a moment, 
now that the war is over and the victory is won, they will re- 
tire their great fellow citizen, their eminent statesman, to the 
shades of private life. He has served them, he has served his 
country, too well and too long to merit such a fate. 

Mr. President, I think what I have said is due to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, not because I contend or even insinuate that 
any presidential attack has been made upon him, but because 
of the impressions created by the extraordinary circumstances 
attending this Executive outburst, and which justify some 
tribute from a man who knows of the labors of one of the most 
useful Members the Senate ever had. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As a Member on this side of the 
Chamber, I want to join the Senator from Colorado in his very 
deserved tribute to the Senator from Oregon; and I want to 
ask the Senator if, in his opinion, our boys would have been at 
Chateau-Thierry when they were had it not been for the brave’ 
stand of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, no man who knows the 
facts can answer that otherwise than in the negative. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have said many times, and I 
sincerely believe, that he is more responsible than any other 
man in this country for having our boys at Chateau-Thierry at 
the critical time they were there. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not wish to be invidious; 
there is honor enough in this war for all; but those with whom 
the Senator from Oregon personally cooperated, with whom he 
was daily thrown into intimate contact, know what the burden 
of the day was and how heavily responsibility rested upon his- 
shoulders. A man who under all circumstances never lost con- 
fidence even in the darkest hour, maintained unfaltering courage, 
kept forging ahead, and imparting enthusiasm to his associates 
and inspiring all with the contagion of a splendid example is not 
the man to be punished after the victory has been won in a 
country like ours, where genuine service is appreciated, even 
though not always rewarded. : 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. PHELAN. The value of the services of the Senator from 
Oregon is so considerable, not only to his country but more 
particularly to that part of his country which fronts upon the, 
Pacific, that I am sure his colleagues would be loath to lose: 
him as a Member of the Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado stated that the President ad- 
dressed some obscure person “ where rolls the Oregon,” and he 
implied that the President might have had in mind some other 
purpose than that conveyed by the reading of the message— 
simply a redeclaration of his policy with respect to the so-called 
Lodge reservations. 

Mr. THOMAS. I so stated, Mr. President. 7 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to add to the discussion, how- 
ever, the thought that while the President is entitled to his 
views, the Senate is also, as a coordinate body, entitled to its 
views. It has not been infrequent for Presidents and other 
distinguished persons to convey their sentiments in letters ad- 
dressed to humble persons; but it is not fair to infer that there 
was any intention on the part of the President, because his 
correspondent happened to reside in Oregon, to reflect upon the 
Senator from Oregon. Furthermore, I am informed that the 
Secretary to the President has disavowed, on behalf of the 
President, any intention to make such a reflection. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know whether the disavowal has 
been made or not, but it ought to be made, 

Mr. P I am informed that by telephone the Presi- 
dent, through his secretary, has disavowed any intention to 
make any reflection upon the Senator from Oregon, doubtless 
according him the same right which he claims for himself to 
express and hold his opinion. Therefore I think it should ap- 
pear in the Recorp that no antagonism has been shown by the 
Executive toward the distinguished Senator from Oregon, whose 
long service in this body has made him invaluable, and whom 
his colleagues, I believe, desire to see returned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have carefully avoided cast- 
ing any imputation whatever upon the President’s motives, but 
I am not so charitably inclined toward the recipient of the mes- 
sage, and I do not wish to do him injustice. What I say re- 
garding him, however, is based upon assurances coming from 
gentlemen who, I know, would not misrepresent the facts. 
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But, Mr. President, while it is true that the Executive is not 
only entitled to but should be encouraged in expressions of 
official opinion regarding all matters coming within administra- 
tive jurisdiction, and which, I am sorry, have not more fre- 
quently characterized the present administration, nevertheless 
it is our right, when reflections are made upon our official con- 
duct by such declarations, to make fitting reply. Indeed it may 
be ayerred that silence under such conditions might well be con- 
strued as an acceptance of their truth. 

The President says: ERRENA 

E t once proclaim 
the pen C1 Ee Nen W 5 5 9 the advocate 
of everything that the United States can do in the service of humanity ; 
that it should therefore indorse and support the Versailles treaty an 
condemn the Lodge reservations as utterly inconsistent with the Na- 
tion's honor and destructive of the world leadership which it has 
established. 

I am not concerned with the Lodge reservations, but if they 
are utterly inconsistent with the Nation's honor, then the rejec- 
tion of the treaty is more inconsistent with it; and if both are 
so inconsistent, then every Senator who voted for the Lodge res- 
ervations and everyone who voted for the rejection of the treaty 
comes under the imputation of the President's criticism, In 
other words, not content with advocating a policy to be followed 
by his party, the President unfortunately asperses the Members 
of this body who have been unable to agree with him. 

I voted, Mr. President, against ratification of this treaty, 
and I believe I have familiarized myself as thoroughly with 
it as any Member of this body. If it ever comes to the Senate 
again while I am here, my vote will be the same. Outside of 
the three Democratic malignants, of whom I am, unfortunately, 
one, 21 of my Democratic associates voted for ratification with 
reservations, thereby dishonoring the Nation, destroying the 
hope of the world, and rejecting the greatest document ever 
submitted to the inspection of mankind. They are Messrs. 
Asnurst, BECKHAM, CHAMBERLAIN, FLETCHER, GORE, HENDER- 
son, KENDRICK, KING, MYERS, NUGENT, OWEN, PHELAN, Prrt- 
MAN, POMERENK, RANSDELL, SMITH of Georgia, SMITH of Mary- 
land, TRAMMELL, WALSH of Massachusetts, Warsa of Montana, 
and Wotcorr. If you add to those the names of the 3 who are 
totally depraved, we have an aggregate of 24 men on this side 
of the Chamber who have incurred the censure and bear the 
reproach of the Chief Magistrate of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the Senator is one of them. 

Mr. KING. I do not rise for any explanation or any apology. 
I merely wanted to invite the Senator's attention to the fact 
that there was a number of Senators who were absent and 
paired in favor of the reservations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Those gentlemen, Mr. President, I shall not 
add. to the list of the banned. 

Mr. KING. They will be glad to have their names in the 
Recorp. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be; but inasmuch as those gentle- 
men can prove an alibi, if it becomes necessary, I shall not 
have the temerity to add them to my list. 

On the other side of the Chamber are quite a number of 
gentlemen who have been equally indifferent to their country’s 
honor, but I am inclined to think that they can take care of 
themselves. Whether they can or not, I am obliged to devote 
such time as remains to me to my companions in iniquity on 
this side of the Chamber. 

And let me say, Mr. President, that if the Democratic Party 
next June in San Francisco shall commit itself to the uncon- 


ditional ratification of the treaty of Versailles, it will write. 


Ichabod above the door of its convention hall, for its glory will 
have departed. : 

We had another Democratic President in 1896 who became 
the whole party before his term expired, and who took occasion 
to deliver a similar bull of excommunication in 1896, which did 
not prove wholly disconcerting. We did not bow to the yoke 
then, but we stood by what we conceived to be a great Demo- 
cratic nciple, incurred Mr. Cleveland’s hostility and that of 
his friends, and went down to defeat and to 16 years of exile. 
History may repeat itself; but if so, then its warnings are 
thrown away upon men of the highest intelligence and political 
experience. 

The President says: 

Let us prove to our late associates in the war that at any rate the 

reat majority party of the Nation, the party which expresses the true 
Bopes and purposes of the people of the country 

In all of which I agree— 
intends to keep faith with them in peace as well as in war. 

* . * * * * » 
The N of Nations is the hope of the world. As a basis for the 
armistice, L-was authorized by all the great fighting nations to say to 
the enemy that it was our object in proposing peace to establish a gen- 


= 


eral association of nations under s 
affording mutua! guaranties of political independence and territorial 


cific covenants for the purpose of 


integrity to great and small states alike, and the covenant of the League 
ot ations is the deliberate embodiment of that purpose in the treaty 
of peace. 

he chief motives which led us to enter the war will be defeated unless 
that covenant is ratified and acted upon with vigor. We can not in 
honor whittle it down or weaken it, as the Republican leaders of the 
Senate have proposed to do, 


I read again: 


The true Americanism, the only true Americanism, is that which puts 
America xt the front of free nations and redeems the freat promises 
which we made the world when we entered the war, which was fought 
not for the advantage of any single nation or group of nations, but for 
the salvation of all. 

If I construe this language correctly, Mr. President, it means 
that certain promises and pledges were made to all the world by 
the people of the United States when we entered the war, the 
redemption of which depended upon victory, and all of which 
are included in the treaty of Versailles; that we stood pledged 
in advance to them, and that the rejection of this treaty means 
their repudiation. This must be the basis of the imputation 
which this announcement casts upon the honor and-the moral 
integrity of those who declined to vote for the unconditional 
ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. President, that brings me to a necessary consideration 
of what pledges were made and by whom they were made when 
we -entered the war, and their binding force upon the con- 
sciences of the American people, for if we did pledge ourselves 
to the contents of the pending treaty, then regardless of its 
consequences we should stand by our agreement and ratify the 
treaty. But I deny, Mr. President, as earnestly as it is in my 
power to do so, that any motives save those appearing in the 
address of the President on the 2d of April, so far as they have 
been accepted by the Congress, or such as may be found in the 
legislation of that period, were made or could have been made 
to the world binding either the representatives of the people 
or the people themselves, and he who asserts their existence, 
of course, has the burden of sustaining the charge. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What has the Senator to say concern- 
ing the speech of the President delivered to the joint session 
of the House and Senate on the 8th of January, 1918, in the 
midst of the war? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have this to say, that the 
pledges to which the Senator must refer, and the pledges to 
which the President refers, are those which led us to enter the 
war. He says so in terms. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, This is a speech of the Executive of the 
United States, who, by the Constitution, is charged with the 
sole duty of conducting foreign affairs and of initiating peace 
propositions, He called the House and Senate into session. 
He laid down certain purposes of the war. Among those was 
the formation of an association of nations, or league of nations, 
for the prevention of war in the future. That address was de- 
livered officially. It was delivered to both Houses of Congress. 
It was received with applause, and not a voice was raised, 
either in the House of Representatives or in the Senate, in 
.criticism of that pledge of the President for the formation of 
a league of nations for eight months after it was delivered. 

Now, I ask the Senator, under those circumstances, when 
the constitutional officer of the United States, in the presence 
of the legislative body, laid that down as one of the objects of 
the war, had not the world a right to believe that the Nation 
proposed to live up to it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I am glad the Senator asked 
me that question, because I know that he believes and has 
acted upon the belief that it was his duty to recognize that 
pledge and to make it effectual in the treaty. But if that par- 
ticular pledge is binding upon the Senator’s conscience, and if 
he thinks that it should be binding upon my conscience as well, 
were not the other pledges then made equally binding upon the 
conscience of the President, and why did he virtually abandon 
them? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? : 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When the President laid down those pur- 
poses for which we were fighting he did not lay them down 
as the purposes for which our associate nations were fighting, 
and when he got together with them to agree upon terms of 
peace and the terms of an armistice he could speak only for the 
United States. Hë was bound in the very necessities of the 
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case to make such settlement as he and they could together 
agree upon. Now, he and they did agree to the terms of this 
League of Nations, and, as I said, in the United States there 
was not, officially or otherwise, any protest anywhere from any- 
bedy against the formation of a League of Nations for eight 
months after the President proclaimed it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator, like the President, 
has become obsessed with one of 14 points. That one point 
is so sharp, so prominent, and so persistent that it has impaled 
them both; they have lost their sense of perspective, the Sen- 
ater as an able leader of the treaty forces here, the President 
as the sole actual representative of the people of the United 
States at Versailles. 

These 14 points, Mr. President, have been harped on for a 
long time; but inasmuch as the question propounded by the 
Senator deserves consideration, let us see what they are for a 
moment: 

1. Open covenants of peace openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy 
shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

There is one of the pledges, if the speech of the Sth of Jan- 
uary embodies pledges as the Senator contends, which has not 
ohly been forgotten but constantly disregarded. The negotia- 
tions were not open; and I do not think they should have been 
open, let me say, because a public convention of a peace confer- 
ence in Paris would have been just about as successful as a 
circus in a Catholic church. Publicity is impossible where the 
affairs of nations are being considered and agreements are so 
difficult to arrive at. 

After which there shall be no private international understandings 
of any kind. . 

Mr. President, the world teemed with private understandings 
during the period covered by the sessions of the Versailles con- 
ference. They have been disclosed here, among others, under- 
standing as to Egypt and Persia, the latter being an especially 
good illustration, against which no protest was registered, even 
at Versailles, by the American delegation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. “ But diplomacy shall proceed always frankly 
and in the public view.” I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose the Senator is able to demon- 
strate that every other one of the 13 points was abandoned by 
the President; does that prove his statement that there was no 
pledge for a League of Nations? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; it does not prove that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then why take up the time of the Senate 
to argue it? The Senator made the statement that there has 
been no pledge for the formation of a League of Nations. I 
point him to that speech, and, in answer to it, he undertakes to 
say that other pledges were made and broken. Is that any 
reason for breaking this one; even admitting that he is correct, 
which I deny? 

Mr. THOMAS. The President uses the plural. It is the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska who uses the singular. I am not assailed 
as dishonoring my country and my party because I have declined 
to vote for a treaty containing a pledge. It is the Senator, and 
not I, who seeks to confine this entire controversy to one assur- 


ance. I contend that the last of these 14 points is no more 


important than any of the others, and was no more important 
at the time they were announced; and all of them succeeded our 
entry into the war. = 

-The second point was: 

Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed, in 
whole or in part, by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants, p 

That poor pledge went glimmering almost before it was 
enunciated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment. It was ex- 
pressly excluded from the note of November 5, 1918, and the 
President himself said that it did not amount to anything— 
I do not use his exact language—because it had not occurred 
to him at the time of its announcement that with a universal 
league of nations the seas would be free, anyhow. Therefore 
he turned his back upon this, which, in my judgment, is an 
essential to the existence and operation of a successful league 
of nations. Gone? Why, Mr. President, it never came. 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator claims that there was such 
a pledge made as he has just recited? 

Mr. ‘THOMAS. I am reading from the speech to which the 
Senator called my attention. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then hè, of course, admits that this 
pledge was made for a league of nations, which before that 


he denied. 
. Mr. THOMAS. I haye not denied it at all. I have said it 
was not proclaimed before our entry into the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator did deny it 
before I rose to interrogate him. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator did not ask that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He denied that the United States was 
ever pledged to a league of nations. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator asked me if I regarded the 
President’s speech of January 8 as constituting a pledge of 
America to the Allies for the war. My reply was that I re- 
garded these pledges, if any, which were made at the time of 
our entrance into the war, as showing the purposes for which 
we entered it, and to which the President’s last announcement 
expressly referred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But now I understand the Senator as- 
serts that this pledge which he has mentioned was a pledge. 
If that was a pledge, then this one referred to by the President 
was a pledge. I should like the Senator to say specifically 
whether he now admits that the United States was pledged? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the Senator comes back to his 
original position, and I ask him how he can otherwise interpret 
the President's speech, delivered officially in the presence of the 
Senate and the House, and which went without any question 
for eight months? If that was not a pledge, what is a pledge? 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘Temporarily. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is now so far through that I 
can answer him. The Senator asserts that the League of Na- 
tions’ point as one of the 14 points was a pledge of this Nation 
to a League of Nations and that I have admitted it; that it is 
a pledge because it was applauded when it was received and 
was not questioned for some eight months. If that constitutes 
a pledge, then everything that the President said on every 
occasion during the war was a pledge, because it was always 
applauded and nobody objected at the time. Certainly the 
Senator will not contend that every time the President opened 
his lips during the war and spoke upon a subject he pledged, or 
had authority to pledge, the people of the United States to 
something which they are in honor bound to incorporate in a 
subsequent treaty of peace. 

I say, in answer to the Senator’s question, that that is a 
pledge only in the sense that the other 13 are pledges, and no 
more; and that neither he nor anyone else is justified in ex- 
alting one of the 14 points out of all proportion to the others. 
The Scriptures tell us that Aaron’s rod was once turned into a 
Serpent, and other rods as well. Whereupon the serpent from 
Aaron’s rod swallowed all thé others. This ceremonial is 
dwarfed into insignificance by thé Senator’s contention. This 
fourteenth point has assumed all the proportions of Aaron’s rod 
to those who justify the President's last fulmination. 

But I proceed: 

The removal, so far as „ 
establishment of an VTV ee 7 — 
—— nga ta to the peace and associating themselves for its main- 

Is that a pledge? If so, show me where it is covered in thig 
treaty. I recall that the President on the 27th of September 
said that it would be an insincere and an insecure peace which 
did not do away with all these commercial rivalries which are 
the fruitful sourees of the plans and purposes of war; and a 
more solemn truth never fell from human lips. Make all the 
leagues you please and they will shrivel into nothingness so long 
as trade wars may continue in-the world, a fact which the 
President perceived and expressed far more eloquently than can 
I. But this fundamental condition, this pledge, as the Senator 
from Nebraska would call it, received no consideration, so far 
as we are able to determine, no consideration whatever, at Ver- 
sailles. Was the honor of the Nation thereby tarnished? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the Sen- 
ator, but I can not refrain from asking him if, when he com- 
pared the 14 points to Aaron’s rod, he intended to suggest that 
they were a serpent? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I only compared one of them to that 
rod and I would not even pretend that that was a serpent. 
The Senator from Nebraska, however, endowed it with a similar 
swallowing capacity. 


Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 


Does any such guaranty appear in the treaty? What has 
become of it? We do consent that the league, when once estab- 
lished, shail make recommendations on the subject. But arma- 
ments, both by land and sea, are increasing progressively, and, 
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if I understand the situation the world over, its people were 
never so belligerent as they have been since the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Half a dozen wars are now in prosecution ; turbulence, 
vindtetiveness, animosities, and antagonisms characterize human- 
kind everywhere, both in their foreign relations and partic- 
ularly within their domestic affairs. For that I blame no one. 
\It is the inevitable consequence of the greatest conflict in which 
humanity was ever engaged. But it ill comports with an endur- 
‘ing peace. 

I will take another : 

A j bsolutely impartial adjustment of all 
„ Gena ance a strict 8 of the e that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the f th 


terests o e 
¡populations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the Government whose title is to be determined. 


There is another noble sentiment comprised within the pur- 
¿view of the 14 points. Has there been even a pretense at free 
or an open minded or an absolutely impartial adjustment of 
‘all colonial claims? Why, Mr. President, the treaty sweeps 
every colony from Germany and turns them over to France and 
Great Britain without saying “by your leave” to a single 
resident. 


That in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of 
the populations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the Government whose title is to be determined. 


Was Shantung disposed of under this fifth point or pledge? 
Was the population concerned consulted at all? Is not Austria 
forbidden, rezardless of the wishes of her people, to merge with 
Germany? Has not the Saar Valley and its people been torn 
from the side of Germany almost at the same time that the 
5 for self-determination in Fiume was pressed to the 

it? 

I shall not discuss Shantung. It has been overdiscussed here- 
tofore. I am unable to say just how the final arrangement was 
made which gave it to Japan, but as long ago as last September 
my attention was called to an article in the magazine called 
‘Asia upon that subject, written by Mr. Patrick Gallagher, well 
known as a correspondent on far eastern affairs. After re- 
turning from a prolonged residence in the Philippines and 
China, he became associated with the Far Eastern Bureau in 
New York City. He attended the peace conference to report 
the eastern angle of the discussion, and since his return has 
affiliated himself with the Far Eastern Syndicate, with head- 
quarters in Washington. In the September number of the 
journal called Asia Mr. Gallagher contributes an article en- 
titled “ Marquis Saionji moves,” which will be found beginning 
‘on page 894 of the magazine. I am constrained, in connection 
with the fifth point, to read the closing column and a half of the 
article, and I invite the interested attention of my auditors to it. 


The British and the French and the Japanese delegations listened to 
Mr. Wilson— 


This is regarding Shantung— 


And then they talked these matters over among themselyes; and 
they came to the couclusion sone our delegation was not very learned 
or ver eee at the top, the matter of the Chinese question. 
They ded that among themselves 2 could p ball, 5 
‘able ball, and they played it. Now, it is curious t upon droll cir- 

tan istoric happenings are ofttimes built. I am afraid 
that I haye been roy serious, very dreary, in trying to unravel for 
the readers of Asia the tangled skein of the Paris conference. So let 
us all laugh, as the Japanese laughed on the night of April 30. 
On the forenoon of April 24 a young Japanese 3 man of 
no importance (and with less knowledge of what was actually happen- 
ing at Japanese headquarters, the Hotel Bristol, than some of Ameri- 
ean confréres) happened into 4 Place de la Concorde and whispered 
the news to one of the most admittedly brilliant American special 
correspondents, “ The Japanese delegation is packing up.” ‘The great 
‘American reporter whisked his ote wegen friend away from the press- 
room, and together they hurried to the Hotel Bristol, where, surely 
enough, they found boxes and boxes, and more boxes, and trunks, and 
trunks, and more trunks, piled one upon the other, in the hotel court- 
yard. Moving silently and stealthily, like melodramatic villains, the 
representatives of East and West fourth estate sallied forth once more. 
This time their destination was the Hotel Meurice, where Marquis 
Saionji, Baron Makino, and Mr. Ijuin had their suites. Again Japanese 
trunks and more trunks; 3 boxes and more boxes; great crates 
of the Marquis's favorite plucked from the placid waters of Lake 
Chusendji, and according to a s and ancient recipe; hand- 
some steamer trunks with brass and rawhide knobs; Pai — to the 
right and trunks to the left; and bellhops and valets scurrying hither 
and yon, The bright reporters rushed to the Bourse, and the news was 
flashed all over the world that the Japanese d tion was packing up; 
that Mr. Ijuin, the Japanese Ambassador at Rome, had called upon 
Baron Sonnino, the Ita Foreign Minister, and pledged Japan's sup- 
rt to the Italian Adriatic position; that the conference was collaps- 

, because Wilson would not give Italy Fiume, or epee Kiaochow, or 
a es the racial and national 1 ea 5 of the apanese. 

Within the same hour Mr. Odagiri e famous Japanese banker, men- 
tioned casually to Mr. Thomas W. Lamont that there was more than 
one side to the Chinese financlal consortium plans being pushed by the 
American Government, and that it would be difficult for the Japanese 
to come in if Japan should leave the ce conference defeated on all 
points. Upon the same day Lord Ro Cecil told Col. House — 
while Baron Makino was loyally ea; to aid a League of Nations, 1 
was becoming increasingly difficult to assure Japanese support on ac- 
count of the general attitude of the conference toward Japan. A few 


The President immediately reversed himself in the matter of Kiaochow, 
shut himself away from bis far eastern advisers and the Chinese, and as- 
sented to Baron Makino's solution. I am in a panon to know that the 
Japanese conceded nothing, nor did they bargain their racial amendment 
for the Shantung artieles. They won upon their own terms and upon 
facts. Mr. Wilson lost all the tricks upon silly gossip. 

The trunks and boxes at the Hotel Bristol and the Hotel Meurice 
were piled one * the other in preparation for transfer to the mag- 
nificent villa at 50 Rue de Bassano, that had just been leased for the 
Marquis Saionji. The Marquis was not moving out. He was moving in. 

Mr. President, I do not, of course, confirm the truth of that 
report, but it has never been denied. If it be true that the fun- 
damental question underlying the Shantung situation was solved 
upon the outward appearance of a possible exodus from Paris 
of the Japanese delegation, in God’s name how can we accept 
the assurances that we have received about this treaty being 
the embodiment of pledges which have been made and which 
we can not with honor reject? 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] has left the 
Chamber. Hence I shall not burden those who remain to hear 
me upon the remaining nine points of the celebrated fourteen. 
They have been put in the Recorp so frequently that I hesitate 
to act upon the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], but I again assert that if these be the pledges to which 
the President referred in his recent letter, then surely I may 
be pardoned if I exercise my individual right as a Senator of 
the United States to judge upon the merits of the question my- 
self when I discover that but one of all the pledges then given 
has been embodied in the treaty, and that at the expense of con- 
cessions which not only ignore but frequently contradict the 
terms of the other thirteen. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think the Senator from Colo- 
rado understood the Senator from Nebraska, who, as it seemed 
to me, claimed that it was necessary in the dickering over there 
to abandon 13 points in order to prevent getting dishonored by 
abandoning the fourteenth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Probably not. The suggestion is one, how- 
ever, which I will leave to the consideration of the Senator from 
Nebraska. It is nevertheless very certain that vital require- 
ments were yielded for the sake of securing some sort of a 
league. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 7 

Mr. REED. Assuming, now, that the mere fact that the 
President of the United States prepared peech one day and 
said that he favored 14 different propositions constituted a 
contract on the part of this Nation if it were accepted, did the 
Senator from Colorado ever hear of one party to a contract 
which contained 14 provisions being bound by the acceptance of 
the other party, when the other party repudiated thirteen- 
fourteenths of the document and only accepted one proposition 
that he liked? 

Mr. THOMAS. I never heard that until now; but we are 
living in new and strange times. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator from Colorado ever before hear 
of the proposition that the 110,000,000 people of the United 
States should be bound in international matters of the most 
solemn character by the mere fact that the individual who hap- 
pens to be President made a speech of a certain character? Did 
he ever hear that doctrine until within the last three or four 
months? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I can readily conceive that 
the Chief Executive of the Nation can, as its spokesman, commit 
the country to a great many things. I would not feel justified 
in saying that I never before heard of such things, but I am 
unwilling to admit the proposition that a war was entered into 
upon so-called pledges made some six or eight months after 
it began. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator ever know of an autocratic 
government that went further than to follow the doctrine that 
when the king uttered a decree it bound the people? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; the king—— 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator ever hear of an autocratic 
government going further than that? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I have, although that is going pretty 


far. 
Mr. REED. I should like to be informed of an instance where 
an autocratic government went further than that. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, absolute despotisms can 
do anything, and we have had them in the world for centuries. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. But did the Senator ever hear of an 
absolute despotism that could go further than to hold that the 
mere word of the despot became binding upon all the people? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; not unless it was accepted or 
acquiesced in by the people. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word upon the causes of this 
war. Every people in deliberately entering upon a great con- 
flict enjoy a spiritual exaltation. It is a melancholy reflection 
upon our poor human nature that the sentiment of fraternity 
and brotherhood is more active in times of bloody conflict than 
in times of peace and quiet, where good will is supposed to be 
the ruling sentiment of communities. So in declaring our 
purpose in this war, under the influence of that psychological 
faculty which unites races and peoples in times of peril, and 
which stimulates them to sacrifice in the defense of the asser- 
tion of a common cause, we declaimed in lofty eloquence our 
lofty motives. Germany and Austria spoke the same language; 
indeed, one of them proclaimed under the same influences that 
hers was a war for defense of home and fireside, for the spread 
of culture among the nations of the earth, for their uplift, their 
civilization, and their permanent well-being. 

Congressmen on the floor of the Senate and on the floor of 
the House, the President, and public speakers at great meet- 
ings called to support and sustain the Government—all of them 
pivoted their action in the supreme crisis upon the highest 
attributes of human nature, upon the loftiest of human pur- 
poses, and in many instances correctly; yet, Mr. President, if 
we really entered the war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, if we entered the war for the destruction of the last 
vestiges of autocratic despotism, if we entered the war prompted 
by all the impelling forces of international altruism, then we 
should have entered it the moment the first German soldier 
crossed the boundaries of Belgium; then we should have de- 
clared war against Germany on the night of the day of the 
sinking of the Lusitania; then we should have entered it the 
moment the first stages of the submarine warfare were author- 
ized; then we should have entered if as soon as we per- 
ceived—and we very soon did perceive—the existence of German 
intrigue and domestic interference throughout the land de- 
signed to destroy our neutrality and to compel our identifica- 
tion with the great European struggle. But we did not take 
immediate action; we waited until the month of February, 
1917, when the war was two and a half years old, after oceans 
of blood had been spilled and billions of treasure had been 
wasted, and then we acted. Why? Because our citizens were 
murdered upon the high seas; because their property was ruth- 
lessly destroyed; because our rights upon the ocean, the great 
highway of all the nations, were violated not only once but 
many times, and with an impunity which subjected us to the re- 
proach of cewardi®® Only then did the German ambassador 
receive Nis passports. The President of the United States, 
among other things in his message to the joint session of the 2d 
of April, truly said: 

We enter this war only where we are clearly forced into it because 
there are no other means of defending our rights, $ 

That was eternally true. We went into the war because we 
could not help ourselves. If our rights had not been invaded 
we never should have entered it; we would have permitted it 
to be waged to its bloody finish, and Germany to-day, in conse- 
quence, would be the master of the Eastern Hemisphere, if not 
of the world. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Instead of entering the war on broad 
principles of altruism and of service to humanity, were we not 
month after month alleged to be waiting for the Germans to 
perform an overt act against us? Was not that the daily sug- 
gestion in the newspapers that at last, perhaps, an overt act 
would be committed? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is absolutely true. It was the attitude 
of my party, whose declarations at St. Lonis were to that effect, 
and while in connection therewith we announced our purposes 
and our lofty intentions toward all the world, including our 
enemies, the fact remains that the people of the United States 
responded to the war because of the outrages inflicted upon their 
fellow citizens, which demonstrated the need for war if we 
were to preserve our country from a foreign invader, sure to 
come, once he had broken down the barriers of an intervening 


ocean, 
Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. In this connection I should like to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the language of the President himself in his 
message of the 3d of February, 1917. It will be remembered 
that Germany had served notice that she proposed to renew her 
submarine warfare. The President came before the Congress, 
and, after having given an epitome of the correspondence and 
of the facts, stated this: 


Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German Government, 
this sudden and deeply e gre renunciation of its assurances, given 
this Government at one of the most critical moments of tension in the 
relations of the two Governments, I refuse to believe that it is the 
intention of the German authorities to do in fact what they have 
warned us they will feel at liberty to do. I can not bring myself to 
believe that they will indeed pay no regard to the ancient friendshi 
between their poopie and our own or to the solemn obligations whic 
have been exchanged between them and destroy American ships and 
take the lives of American citizens in the willful prosecution of the 
ruthless naval program thcy have announced their intention to adopt. 
Only actual overt acts on their part can make me believe it even now. 


Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is in keeping with the extract 
which I read from the message of April 2. 
On the 9th of May the President said, among other things: 


I was authorized by all the great fighting nations to say to the enemy 
that it was our object in proposing peace to establish a general asso- 
ciation of nations under specific covenants for the purpose of afford- 
ing mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integ- 
rity to great and smali States alike, and the covenant of the League of 
Nations is the deliberate embodiment of that purpose in the treaty of 
peace, 

Mr. President, that is true, but it is not all of the truth. The 
President was authorized by the Allies to speak for them as 
well as for himself, not only regarding this covenant, but re- 
garding all other terms embodied in the correspondence be- 
tween the German Government and the President, beginning 
early in October and culminating with the German note of 
November 7. I affirm, because it is demonstrable from the 
treaty, that the terms outlined in the President's letter of 
November 5, which included many other things than this asso- 
ciation and which were pledges or contracts equal to that of 
the league, have not been kept with Germany, but were largely 
disregarded, at least with the tacit consent, certainly without 
the opposition, of the American delegation at Versailles. 

Let me read the letter of November 5 upon this subject: 


In my note of October 23, 1918, I advised you that the President had 
transmitted his correspondence with the German authorities to the Gov- 
ernments with which the Government of the United States is associated 
as a belligerent, with the suggestion that if those Governments were 
disposed to effect peace upon the terms and principles indicated their 
military advisers and the inilitary advisers of the United States be 
asked to submit to the Governments associated against Germany the 
necessary terms of sach armistice as would fully protect the interests 
of the peoples involved and insure to the associated Governments the 
unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to 
which the German Government had agreed, provided they deemed such 
an armistice possible from the military point of view. 

The President is now in receipt of a memorandum of observations 
by the allied Governments on this correspondence, which is as follows : 

“The allied Governments have given-careful consideration to the cor- 
respondence which has passed between the President of the United 
States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifications whieh 
follow, they declare their willingness to make 7 with the Govern- 
ment of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the President's 
address to Cones of January, 1918, and the principles of settlement 
enunciated in his subsequent addresses. They must int out, how- 
ever, that clause 2, relating to what is uM deseri as the freedom 
of the seas, is open to various interpretations, some of which they 
could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves com- 
plete freedom on this subject when they enter the peace conference. 

“Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address to 
Congress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded ter- 
ritories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed, and the allied 
Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to what 
this provision implies. By it they understand that compensation will 
be made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allies and their eens by the aggression of Germany by land, by 
sea, and from the air.” 


Mr. President, that proposal was accepted. Its meaning is 
perfectly clear, that compensation will be confined to damage 
done the civilian population of the Allies and their property 
by German aggression, and it was an enlargement of one of the 
President’s 14 points relating to the subject. When this treaty 
was made, however, notwithstanding this solemn pledge of the 
United States and the other allies, this restriction was thrown 
to the winds and Germany compelled to agree to make repa- 
ration not only for the elements to which it was limited but 
for all pensions and separation allowances of the Allies every- 
where, including ourselves. 3 a 

The President has said, and said very truly, that we wanted 
no indemnities in this war; that we would ask for no reparation. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. K Nox] cited a long list 
of benefits and advantages that we have secured, and which 


are property rights. He did not elaborate the point which I 
am considering, but to which he referred. 

In annex 1 of article 244 of the treaty, among other things 
cited as damage caused to the peoples of the allied and associ- 
ated powers and for which compensation must be made, are: 


All pensions and com 
and m 


ments calculated for each of them as vang 
cost of such pensions and compensation at the date o 
force of the present treaty on the basis of the scales in force in 
France at such date. 


which hostilities occurred bang calculated for each Government on 
the basis of the average scale for such payments in force in France 
during that year. 

Mr. President, the German representatives protested against 
these items, They appealed to the agreement of November 5, 
which they had accepted, and to the definition placed upon the 
President’s point regarding indemnity as it appeared specifi- 
cally in his letter of November 5, but all in vain. They were 
compelled, under duress, to accept these terms without regard 
to the original contract. 

It may be, Mr. President, that they should have been required 
to do so; but that is not the point. If we are sacredly to ob- 
serve pledges made to our allies during the war, and if Sena- 
tors dishonor themselves when they fail to accept the Presi- 
dent's interpretation of them, it is equally evident that pledges 
made by all the Allies to the enemy, and constituting the basis of 
the armistice, are in honor binding upon them. The amount 
which Germany will be required to pay in consequence of this 
disregard of the preliminary agreement, embracing pensions 
and separation allowances to all nations, including our own, 
can not well be comprehended by the finite mind. It gives to 
the United States of America, if we saw fit to insist upon it, 
the right to require Germany to pay every pension and every 
separation allowance that we made in consequence of the war, 
or that we may be required to make hereafter—a sum reach- 
ing into untold billions; a sum which no nation in the world, 
not even our own, could ever pay; a sum imposed upon a defeated 
nation in direct contradiction to a solemn pledge given to it in 
advance of the capitulation. 

Mr. President, if I am dishonored because I am unable to 
accept this treaty, what shall be said of the official delegation 
of the United States which threw to the winds a solemn inter- 
national understanding and, with its heel upon the prostrate 
form of the vanquished enemy, demands his last drop of blood 
and exacts it in the teeth of a solemn covenant? 

Mr. President, I might extend this discussion indefinitely if 
it were necessary to vindicate the position which my associates 
and I have taken regarding this very solemn subject, but I do 
not think that by doing so I could add to the strength of what 
has been said. I wish, however, before taking my seat to refer 
to what may be called the aftermath of this treaty and which 
should impress upon us the importance of full and complete in- 
formation as to what was done and what was agreed to be 
done by the President and his associates in order to secure his 
League of Nations before we yield to his requirements. I do 
not know. Time will tell. Time has already revealed some 
very important situations coming from a very high source. My 
own conviction is that the President was so obsessed with the 
one thing which had taken control of his intellect and his 
emotions and which had become the sine qua non of his ex- 
istence—the League of Nations—that he was prepared to make 
any sacrifice seemingly indispensable to securing his beloved 
league in some shape to bring across the waters and lay before 
the Senate for ratification. 

One of the greatest of modern. Frenchmen is André Tardieu. 
Save only Clemenceau, he was the most prominent French figure 
at the Versailles conference. He occupied a commanding posi- 
tion during the war, and that required his presence in America 
on several occasions. He was present at nearly all of the meet- 
ings of the so-called Big Four, and constantly in the confidence 
and the counsels of Clemenceau. 

On the 19th of March, the day of the rejection of the treaty, 
Tardieu, in an article contributed to a Paris paper, said that 
Wilson planned to aid world finance and agreed that the league 
should be the agency for stability ; and this has never been con- 
tradicted, because it can not be. It is as nearly authoritative 
as any official declaration of the conference itself. The article 
reads: 


That President Wilson agreed to the principle that the League of 
Nations should be the agency for the establishment and maintenance 
of world financial stability as well as world political stability, and that 


the trea 
ditions, is asserted by André Tardieu in an article he has written for 


ty once ratified he planned a campaign to advocate these con- 


L'Illustration. 
M. Tardieu's declaration is interesting in view of the present finan- 
cial situation. He argues that had it not been for t turn that 
political events took in America and for the President's illness France 
ment to-day be in a better economic situation. 
. Tardieu's statement appears at the end of a long article arguing 
ae revision of the treaty. He contends that the trouble is not 
th the treaty but with lack of solidarity among the Allies. 

“ Here is the great gap, and it is not in the treaty itself,” he writes. 

ty regulates only relations between Germany and the Allies. 
But peace, like war, has to be organized. It is only too clear that 

nsibility for the present situation grows out of events in Wash- 

n. Already, in the month of 3 M. Clemenceau and his 
co rators posed this vital financial q on. Not without difficulty 
they had accepted the principle of a financial League of Nations. In 
June President Wilson, with his counsellor, Mr. Lamont— 

We all know who Mr. Lamont is, the head of the house of 
Morgan— : 

“studied a plan of solidarity for which, after the treaty was ratified 
he intended to e a campaign through the United States. Political 
fights and his sickness have ruled otherwise. Nothing has been done, 
ty prea at the hour I write finds her only guaranties in the treaty 

Mr. President, we can only conjecture what that means. It 
is of vastly significant importance. It clearly indicates that 
the Presdent proposed to make a campaign in favor of the 
project. I think, therefore, it is perfectly within bounds to 
assume that its meaning is a plan for the consolidation or 
merger of all the debts of the Allies with the credit of the 
Allies and of the United States behind the mass. I know 
that about this time, or very shortly before, various com- 
munications appeared in the public press, evidently inspired, 
urging a merger of the debts of France and England, of the 
United States and Italy, into a common pool, and, of course, 
for the protection of those owning the securities. Is it possi- 
ble, Mr. President, that our delegation, in order to secure the 
so-called league, were required to consent tentatively to a 
financial plan that could be made effective only through a 
presidential campaign throughout the country? Of course, it 
goes without saying that such a plan would be impossible with- 
out the sanction of Congress. But that very fact explains the 
need for the campaign. 

Let me go a step further. Five days afterwards M. Tardieu 
contributed another article to the same paper, in which he said 
that Wilson gave a Rhine guaranty and that it might prolong 
the French occupation beyond 1935; that Clemenceau exacted 
it and obtained it as a resource in case the Senate rejected the 
alliance plan. This is dated Paris, March 24, and reads: 

André Tardieu, who was a member of the French peace commission, 
says that in April, 1919, President Wilson agreed with Premier 
Clemenceau that in the event of the nonratification of the Franco- 
American mili treaty France should be entitled to indefinite occu- 
pation of the Rhine. 

Mr. President, that is a tremendous statement. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, according to this eminent Frenchman, 
negotiated a treaty of alliance between England. France, and 
the United States, which France thought should supplement 
the League of Nations, and which I think is still before this 
body for consideration, a treaty which requires us to go to 
the aid of France if at any time within its life hostilities be- 
tween Germany and that Republic shall occur; and in the event 
of its nonratification here, then the President agrees that 
France shall be given indefinite occupation of all that part of 
Germany which lies to the west of the Rhine. That, again, 
Mr. President, requires for its validity the concurrence of the 
Senate and a treaty arrangement. But the people of the United 
States ought to understand that scores of consequences may 
inevitably result from the ratification of this treaty, which at 
present we can only conjecture. 

Tardieu has spoken twice. In one instance he tells us that 
financial solidarity will follow the political solidarity created 
by the league; in the next, that if the Senate rejects this treaty 
of alliance—which I am sure they will, and which I know they 
should—then France may indefinitely occupy all of Germany 
west of the Rhine. 

Mr. President, how will that situation comport with a perma- 
nent and enduring peace? How will that situation comport 
with the self-determination of peoples? Where in all history 
has the territory of a great people been indefinitely occupied 
by the military power of an enemy which did not result in cer- 
tain and inevitable war? It is the due, and has been the due, 
of the Senate ever since this measure came before it for con- 
sideration to receive every possible item of information con- 
cerning it, every agreement or understanding, conditional or 
otherwise, accompanying it, every concession considered con- 
cerning it, or they should continue to refuse its ratification. 

One more reference, Mr. President, and I am through. I hold 
in my hand a clipping from an article entitled “ Poland,” from 
the pen of Kenneth L. Roberts, in the Saturday Evening Post 
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of April 17, 1920. It is a long and highly illuminating article, 
evidently written from personal knowledge, and gives an im- 
partial but graphie account of political and industrial conditions 
in that new country. The article reads: 

Poland is in a generous state of flux. Her boundaries are particu- 


Jarly fluxish, esi ally the boundaries which face Russia and the Bol- 
sheviks. 


The peace conference has carefully refrained from defining 


these boundaries, so that nobody is able to come within 300 miles of 
locating them with any accuracy. 

Think of a treaty, Mr. President, designed to subserve an 
enduring peace for all mankind which leaves the boundaries of 
- new countries anywhere within a radius of 300 miles, among 
peoples whose racial differences have been the fruitful cause of 
many wars, and whose thirst for dominion will inevitably 
impel each and all of them to claim this disputed region. 

The article continues: 

They have been left as hazy and indistinct as a kerosene lamp in a 
London fog and offer remarkably fine grounds for future wars. The 
peace conference failed in many notable respects, but it was a complete 
success at 8 country in central Europe with boundaries 
to fight over. I might add that there are very few countries which will 
fail to take advantage of the opportunities with which the peace con- 
ference has so 1 provided them. That, at least, is the opinion 
of every American military man and every American observer that I 
met in central Europe—and they are the only disinterested and im- 
parcial apapo to be found in that la and troubled stretch of terri- 

ory. verybody else has an ax to grin Some have only one ax in 
need bf grinding, but most of them have as many axes awaiting the 
magician has rolls of colored paper which he 


> produces to me is audience. S 
United States seems to have been unanimonsly elected to the 


ition of official ax grinder. To change the simile a trifle, if the 
United States joins with her well-known heartiness in the League of 
Nations she will be the energetic member who will be expected to re- 
move the chestnuts from the fire. She will have to be the one who 
will have to endure the curses of those who are impatiently awaiting 
the chestnuts, as well as the one who will have to apply the salye to 
the burns on her fingers. 

The intensity with which Americans in central Europe mention the 
League of Nations is truly passionate. They usually lead off in the 
same way. When I came over here,” says each one of them, “I was 
all for the League of Nations. But I’ve changed now; believe me, I’ve 
changed! Let them sign the peace treaty as soon as 3 but for 
the love of Mike don't let them get mixed up with the e of Na- 
tions! If they want to fight, and we tell them not to fight, do you 
think they'll stop? Not so that you could notice it! Help them, be- 
cause they need REF but stay out of the leagas: And so they run 
on, from morning to night and through most of the night as well, when- 
ever they can find a warm room in which to sit. ; 

Mr. President, the conditions of central and Balkan Europe 
are such, and made worse by the treaty, that conflict and colli- 
sion, controversy and bloodshed, are inevitable, not only in one 
but in almost every section of that unhappy country, and 
largely the result of this treaty confusion in boundaries. 

As this correspondent says, if they want to fight—and they 
do—how can we stop them? There is just one way. We can 
mobilize another expeditionary force; we can take the young 
man of America away from the bosom of his family; we can 
transport him four or five thousand miles across the sen; we can 
place him in the trenches of central and eastern Europe, and the 
people will foot the bill. We will do it, not once but many times. 
We will do it so long as these conditions exist, and when you 
consider that the League of Nations can not be amended except 
by unanimous consent, that means that they will exist perma- 
nently. 

And yet Senators of the United States, sworn to support the 
Constitution of the United States and to execute the laws, 
endowed by that Constitution with a portion of the treaty- 
making power, are charged with dishonorable conduct because, 
forsooth, they have hesitated to accept this league as written. 

Mr. President, I resent the imputation, and I decline to act 
in obedience to any command which is not in harmony with 
my own conscience and my own convictions of public duty. I 
um prepared to take every consequence which the power, either 
of the Executive or the people, may see fit to visit upon my 
devoted head, but I want, every time I look in the mirror, to 
greet a face of which I am not ashamed. No question of ex- 
pediency or of partisanship can in the slightest degree influence 
my conduct in considering a great document freighted with the 
destinies of the people of the world through all the tides of 
time. 

I protest against making this mighty question the sport of 
party politics. I have striven to the best of my ability to 
divorce the subject from every political consideration except 
those of the highest and most universal character. And no 
man, however exalted, can fetter the limbs of my party, and, 
with a rope around its neck, drag it, unresisting and unpro- 
testing, to the fate of a certain dissolution. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that on 
the convening of the Senate to-morrow at 12 o'clock, with the 
permission of the Senate, I shall submit some remarks upon the 
pending joint resolution, 
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NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the Recorp the complaint and briefs in the case of 
the State of New Jersey testing the legality of the eighteenth 
amendment and the so-called Volstead Act. I do not make the 
request from the standpoint of the merits of the question of 
prohibition or antiprohibition, but it is such a clear and con- 
elusive review of the doctrine of State rights that I believe as 
a a anes document the public should have an opportunity to 
read it. 

These briefs differ from others printed in the Recorp on the 
Same subject, inasmuch as this is a case brought by a sovereign 
State through its attorney general and is distinct from a suit 
representing a private individual. The question of prohibition 
is only incidental to the principle of State rights involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
The Senator from New Jersey asks unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the briefs which he has indicated. Is 
there objection? There being no objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“ SUPREME COURT oF THE UNITED STATES. 


“ October Term, 1919. No. 30. Original. 


2 [State of New Jersey, Complainant, v. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney 
General, and Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Defendants. ] 


“ SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF OF COMPLAINANT ON THE POWER TO AMEND 
UNDER ARTICLE V. 

“The Colonies under the Government of England had law- 
making rights, which were stated by Edmund Burke in his 
classic speech, asking for conciliation with the Colonies. His 
fourth resolution was: 

Each of the Colonies have within themselves a body chosen 
in part or in the whole by the freeman, freeholders, or other 
free inhabitants thereof, commonly called the General Assem- 
bly or the General Court, with powers legally to raise, levy, and 
assess, according to the several usages of such Colonies, duties 
and taxes toward defraying all sorts of public services.’ (J. 
Dodsley, London, 1775, p. 45.) 

“The distinction between the powers of the British sovereign 
and the legislative powers of the Colonies marks the original 
distinction between National Government and local government. 
As the King of England had authority to govern in affairs of 
national and foreign nature, so the Colonies, by their assemblies, 
had the authority to govern in their internal affairs, commonly 
designated as powers of economy and police. 

“When the Colonies became independent States, Congress ex- 
ercised the national powers which had formerly attached to the 
British sovereign, and the various independent States retained 
the powers of economy and police. When the Constitution was 
made effective and the Union was established, the National Gov- 
ernment was exercised and has since been exercised under the 
powers enumerated in the Constitution, and such national 
powers not enumerated in the Constitution of constructive 
nature were still in the people of the United States, as distin- 
guished from the people of the States by reason of the diversity 
of the citizenship. 

„Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, who was associated with Mr. 
Witherspoon in the Constitutional Convention, afterwards one of 
the justices of this court, passed upon the matter of a prize 
taken at sea, before the Constitution became effective, and when 
the States were acting nationally under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Concerning the powers of Congress at that time, in 
reaching his conclusions in the case, he said (Penhalow v. 
Doane, 3 Dall. 54, p. 80): 

„Much has been said respecting the powers of Congress 
+ + . To determine what their powers were we must inquire 
what powers they exercised. Congress raised armies, fitted out 
a Navy and prescribed rules for their government; Congress 
conducted all military operations, both by land and sea; Con- 
gress emitted bills of credit; received and sent ambassadors 
and made treaties; Congress commissioned privateers to cruise 
against the enemy, directed what vessels should be liable to 
capture, and prescribed rules for the distribution of prizes. 
These high acts of sovereignty were submitted to, acquiesced in 
and approved by the people of America.’ z 

“These were the powers of the people of the United States 
as distinguished from the powers of the respective States 
because the high acts of sovereignty so exercised by Congress 
were, as he stated, submitted to, acquiesced in, and approved 
by the people. 

“The powers in the people of the United States as distin- 
guished from those in the States or-in the National Goyern- 
ment are very clearly stated in Tucker's Blackstone Appendix, 
page 303: 


1920. 
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„To comprehend the full scope and effect of the tenth 
article, by which certain rights are said to be reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people, it is to be recollected that 
there are powers, exercised by most other Governments which 
in the United States are withheld by the people, both from the 
Federal Government and from the State governments; for 
instance, a tax on exports can be laid by no constitutional 
authority whatever, whether of the United States or of any 
State; no bill of attainder or ex post facto law can be passed 
by either; no title of nobility can be granted by either. Many 
other powers of government are neither delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government, nor prohibited to the States, either by 
Federal or State Constitutions. These belong to that indefinite 
class of powers which are supposed necessarily to devolve upon 
every Government, in consequence of the very act of its estab- 
lishment, where no restrictions are imposed on the exercise of 
them 8. 

“In discussing the powers of the Government of the United 
States as distinguished from those still in the people of the 
United States and those reserved to the respective States, Mr. 
Justice Brewer, in Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46, pp. 89- 
90), said: 

The proposition that there are legislative powers affecting 
the Nation as a whole, which belong to, although not expressed 
in the grant of powers, is in direct conflict with the doctrine 
that this is a Government of enumerated powers. That this is 
such a Government clearly appears from the Constitution, in- 
dependently of the amendments, for otherwise there would be 
an instrument granting certain specific things made operative 
to grant other and distinct things. This natural construction 
of the original body of the Constitution is made absolutely cer- 
tain by the tenth amendment. This amendment, which was 
seemingly adopted with prescience of just such contention as 
the present, disclosed the widespread fear that the National 
Government might, under the pressure of a supposed general 
welfare, attempt to exercise powers which had not been granted. 
With equal determination the framers intended that no such 
assumption should ever find justification in the organic act, 
and that if in the future further powers seemed necessary, they 
should be granted by the people in the manner that had been 
provided for amending that act. »The argument of 
counsel ignores the principal faction in the article, to wit, “ the 
people.” Its principal purpose was not the distribution of 
power between the United States and the States, but a reser- 
vation to the people of all powers not granted. The preamble 
of the Constitution declares who framed it, “ we the people of 
the United States,” not the people of one State but the people 
of all the States, and Article X reserves to the people of all the 
States the powers not delegated to the United States. The 
powers affecting the internal affairs of the States, not granted 
to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited. by it 
to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, and all 
powers of a national character which are not delegated to the 
National Government by the Constitution are reserved to the 
people of the United States. The people who adopted the 
Constitution knew that in the nature of things they could not 
foresee all the questions which might arise in the future, 
all the circumstances which might call for the exercise of 
further national powers than those granted to the United 
States, and after making provision for an amendment to the 
Constitution by which any needed additional powers would be 
granted, they reserved to themselves all powers not so dele- 
gated. This Article X is not to be shorn of its meaning by any 
narrow or technical construction but is to be considered fairly 
and liberally so as to give effect to its scope and meaning.’ 

“See also earlier opinion by the same distinguished jurist 
to the same effect in the case of Turner v. William (194 U. S., p. 
295). 

“Mr. Justice Moody, in Twining v. State of New Jersey (211 
U. S., p. 97), further enumerated the rights and privileges of 
national citizenship as the right to pass freely from State to 
State, the right to petition Congress for the redress of griey- 
ances, the right to vote for national officers, the right to enter 
the publie lands, the right to be protected against violence while 
in the lawful custody of a United States marshal, and the right 
to inform the United States authorities of violations of its laws. 

“The true situation was very clearly stated, as above set 
forth, in the same case (p. 97), where Mr. Justice Moody said, 
referring to Mr. Justice Miller’s opinion in the Slaughter- 
house cases: 

„The fourteenth amendment removed the doubt 
whether there could be a citizenship of the United States inde- 
pendent of the citizenship of the State by recognizing or creat- 
ing and defining the former.’ 


LIX——435 
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“He quoted: 

“*Tt is quite clear, then, that there is a citizenship of the 
United States and a citizenship of the State, which are distinct 
from each other, and which depend upon different characteris- 
tics or circumstances in the individual.’ 

“He said further: 

„The description of the privileges and immunities of State 
citizenship, given by Mr. Justice Washington, in Corfield v. 
Coryell (4 Wash. C. C., 371), is then quoted (by Mr. Justice 
Miller), page 76, said to include: “Those rights which are 
fundamental,” to embrace “nearly every civil right for the 
establishment and protection of which organized government is 
instituted ” and “ to be the class of rights which the State gov- 
ernments were created to establish and secure.” This part of 
the opinion (of Mr. Justice Miller) then concludes with the 
holding that the rights relied upon in the case are those which 
belong to the citizens of States, as such, and are under the sole 
care and protection of the State governments.’ 

“Mr. Justice Moody continued (p. 97) to the effect that the 
fundamental rights of State citizens are inherent in State cit- 
izenship, that this right is a privilege or immunity of that 
citizenship only and distinguished from the rights of United 
States citizenship by saying: 

“* Privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States, 
on the other hand, are only such as arise out of the nature and 
essential character of the National Government, or are specifi- 
cally granted or secured to all citizens or persons by the Con- 
stitution of the United States,“ citing Slaughterhouse cases 
(16 Wall., 36, 79) ; In re Kemmiler (136 U. S., 436, 448) ; Dun- 
can v. Missouri (152 U. S., 377, 382). 

“In the succinct words of the third paragraph of the syllabus 
of the Twining case: 

„There is a citizenship of the United States and a citizen- 
ship of the State which are distinct from each other (Slaughter- 
house cases, 16 Wall., 36); and privileges and immunities, 
although fundamental, which do not arise out of the nature and 
character of the National Government, or are not specifically 
protected by the Federal Constitution, are attributes of State, 
and not of national, citizenship.’ 

“In conclusion, it is clear-that the right to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the manner provided in 
Article V, by either method, is a right incident to the powers 
of the citizens of the United States as distinguished from the 
right of the citizens of the respective States; that no amendment 
may be made to the Constitution of the United States not of 
right belonging to the citizenship of the United States; that all 
powers not enumerated in the Constitution and not of right 
appertaining to the citizenship of the United States, are re- 
served to the respective States under Article X, which are the 
internal police powers of the States, and among such powers, 
it is settled, is the right to legislate concerning the manufacture, 
use, and sale intrastate of intoxicating liquors; that, therefore, 
the sumptuary law, now attempted to be incorporated as a 
fundamental law in the Constitution of the United States, is 
invalid because not granted by those in whom the right existed. 

“ Respectfully submitted. 

“ THOMAS F. McCran, 
“Attorney General. 
“Francis H. MCGEE, 
“Assistant Attorney General.” 


“ SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“ October term, 1919. No. 30. Original. 


“[State of New Jersey, Complainant, v. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney 
General, and Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of Interna Revenue, 
defendants.] 


“ BRIEF OF COMPLAINANT ON MOTION TO DISMISS. 
“ STATEMENT OF THE CASE, 

“The State of New Jersey having been granted leave to file 
its bill of complaint herein, a motion has been made on behalf 
of the defendants asking that said bill of complaint be dismissed 
upon the allegations that the matters and things set forth 
therein present nothing justiciable in their nature nor within 
the jurisdiction of this court and, further, that there is no 
equity in said bill of complaint and that the facts stated therein 
present no cause of action against the defendants, 

“The bill of complaint on which this honorable court on this 
motion is asked to pass is filed by the State of New Jersey as 
one of the States of the United States and on behalf of its people 
and prays that a writ of injunction issue against the defend- 
ants named therein for the purpose of restraining them from 
enforcing within its territorial jurisdiction the provisions of 
Title II of an act of the Sixty-sixth Congress of the United 
States, designated as the national-prohibition act, which is in- 
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tended to enforce the so-called eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“As averred in the bill of complaint, these defendants, if per- 
mitted to enforce this act of Congress within the State, will 
override and destroy the inalienable rights of the State of New 
Jersey and of its people to control the internal affairs of the 
State and will cause pecuniary loss to the State and affect the 
public health and welfare. 

“The complainant bases its right to relief upon the follow- 
ing grounds: 

“That acting under the provision of Article V of the Consti- 
tution and by virtue thereof, two-thirds of the Houses of Con- 
gress may not propose and three-fourths of the ‘ legislatures’ of 
the several States may not ratify, without the consent of New 
Jersey, any change in the Constitution of the United States in 
the form and to the extent purported to have been done in the 
case of the so-called-eighteenth amendment, 

“That the so-called eighteenth amendment was not adopted 
in the manner provided in Article V of the Constitution, either 
with respect to the action of the Houses of Congress in propos- 
ing the said amendment or with respect to the action of three- 
fourths of the several States in ratifying same. 

“That the national prohibition act is void in that it was 
enacted under the provisions of the so-called eighteenth amend- 
ment. That said defendants, acting under the authority of 
said void act of Congress, threaten to interfere with and are 
interfering with the State of New Jersey in the enforcement of 
its laws having for their object the regulation of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquor. 

“That if the said eighteenth amendment be held to be a valid 
amendment to the Constitution, then, it is contended by com- 
plainant, that under section 2 thereof the State has exclusive 
power to enforce within the territorial limits of New Jersey 
in intrastate commerce the provision of section 1 of said amend- 
ment, and that it has been interfered with in the exercise of 
this power and of its laws by defendants’ action in threatening 
to enforce the national prohibition act within the State of New 
Jersey. 

“That if the eighteenth amendment be a valid amendment, 
and if Congress has a right to legislate in a manner binding 
upon the State of New Jersey in its internal affairs, then the 
complainant contends that the national prohibition act is not 
appropriate legislation under said amendment, 


“I THE CONSTITUTION IN ITS RELATION TO THIS CONTROVERSY, 
“A, The nature of the Constitution, 


„What is a constitution? It is the form of government 
denoted by the mighty hand of the people in which certain 
first principles of fundamental law are established. The Con- 
stitution is certain and fixed. (Van Horn v. Dorrance, 2 
Dallas, 304, 308.) 

“*Constitutions should consist only of general provisions; 
the reason is that they must necessarily be permanent and 
that they can not calculate for the possible change of things,’ 
(Mr. Hamilton in the New York Convention, Elliotts Deb., 
vol. 2, p. 364.) 

„At this late date it ought not to be necessary to repeat 
that the object of the framers of that instrument was to lay the 
foundations of the Government, to set up its framework, and to 
establish merely the general principles by which it was to be 
animated; avoiding, as far as possible, any but the most 
fundamental regulations for controlling its operations.’ (Mr. 
Justice Pitney in Southern Pacific Co. v. Jensen, 244 U. S., 
205, 227.) 

„That the framers of the Constitution did not intend to 
restrain the States in the regulation of their civil institutions, 
adopted for internal government, and that the instrument they 
have given us is not to be so construed, may be admitted.’ 
(Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheat., p. 629.) 

The maintenance of the authority of the States over mat- 
ters purely local is as essential to the preservation of our in- 
stitutions as is the conservation of the supremacy of the Federal 
power in all matters entrusted to the Nation by the Federal 
Constitution, In interpreting the Constitution it must never 
be forgotten that the Nation is made up of States to which are 
entrusted the powers of local government, and to them and to the 
people the powers not expressly delegated to the National Goy- 
ernment are reserved. (Lane Co. v. Oregon, 7 Wall, 71, 76.) 
The power of the States to regulate their purely internal affairs 
by such laws as seem wise to the local authority is inherent 
and has never been surrendered to the general Government. 
(Slaughterhouse cases, 16 Wall, 86, 63; Kidd v. Pierson, 
128 U. S., 1, 21; Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S., 275, 276.) 

„The framers of the Constitution unquestionably had no 
other intent in the formation of the instrument than to incor- 


porate therein the fundamental, permanent law for the guidance 
of government, rather than to make it an instrument usable for 
legislative purposes in the sense of formation of municipal law.“ 
(Slaughterhouse cases, 16 Wall., 63.) 

The original and supreme will organizes the Government 
and assigns to different departments their respective powers. 
It may either stop here or establish certain limits not to be 
transcended by those departments. The Government of the 
United States is of the latter description. The powers of the 
legislature are defined and limited, and that those limits may 
not be mistaken or forgotten the Constitution is written.“ (Mar- 
bury v. Madison, 1 Cranch., 137.) 

„The genius and character of the whole Government seems 
to be that its action is to be applied to all the external con- 
cerns of the Nation and to those internal concerns which affect 
the States generally, but not to those which are completely 
within a particular State.’ (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 195.) 

“The powers granted to the Government of the United States 


under the Constitution are enumerated therein. It is a Govern- 


ment of limited, delegated powers, and has no powers other 

than those delegated and such as arise by necessary implica- 

tion from such delegation, 

“B. The relation of the State of New Jersey to the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Constitution. 

“The prerogatives and powers of New Jersey during the 
colonial period, the declarations of the first and second Con- 
tinental Congresses, in which conventions representatives of 
New Jersey participated, the adoption of her first constitution, 
July 2, 1776, suitable to her needs and uses as a free and inde- 
pendent State, and the subsequent acknowledgment of her free- 
dom and independence by the treaty of Paris, September 3, 1783, 
are detailed in the bill of complaint (Art. IV). 

“The Articles of Confederation, signed July 9, 1778, consti- 
tuted a league of friendship among the American States for the 
better security of their liberties. Under these articles New 
Jersey did not yield, surrender, or delegate any legislative power 


over its internal affairs—economy and police or of intrastate - 


commerce—and by Article II thereof it was expressly provided 
that each State retain its sovereign freedom and independence 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right not expressly delegated 
to the United States in Congress assembled, and further, by 
Article XIII, provided: ‘Nor shall any alteration at any time 
hereafter be made in any of them’ (i. e., of the articles), ‘ unless 
such alterations be agreed to in the Congress of the United 
8 und afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every 
tate.“ 

The Constitution became effective by the ratification of the 
ninth State on June 21, 1788. The National Government, which 
at that time came into existence, comprised, however, only nine 
States. The people of the State of New Jersey, as the third 
ratifying State, so acted in good faith and with full assurance 
that only such portion of sovereign power was relinquished by 
them as was necessary and essential to the creation and estab- 
lishment of a limited national government for the purposes 
and with the powers enumerated in the several articles of the 
Constitution, and that nothing might be the subject of an 
amendment under Article V thereof, except matter dealing 
with the structure and form of the said limited national gov- 
ernment, and that nothing might thereafter be the subject of 
an amendment which by the nature thereof would tend, ulti- 
mately, to the destruction either of the said limited national 
government or of the several States. 

“TI, THE POWER TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION UNDER ARTICLE v. 
“A, Limitations upon the amending power. 

“The framers of the Constitution never intended that the in- 
strument should be of an immutably permanent and abiding 
nature. They therefore inserted in the Constitution Article V, 
providing a method by which amendments to that instrument 
might be made. Such anrendments should be germane to the 
scope of the original instrument; of a character consonant with 
the idea of government rather than of direct legislation. In 
other words, it should be of such a nature that the scope of the 
power originally delegated would be in no wise altered. 

That useful alterations will be suggested by experience 
could not but be foreseen. It was requisite, therefore, that a 
mode for introducing them should be provided. The mode 
preferred by the convention (Article V) seems to be stamped 
with every mark of propriety. * * * It, moreover, equally 
enables the General and the State governments to originate the 
amendment of errors, as they may be pointed out by the experi- 
ence on one side or the other.’ (Federalist, 43, pp. 338, 346.) 

“*The term “amendment” implies such an addition or 
change within the lines of the original instrument as will effect 
an improyement or better carry out the purpose for which it 
was framed.’ (Livermore v. Waite, 102 Cal., 113, 118, 119.) 
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“<The power to amend, too, must not be confounded with 
the power to create. The difference between creating and 
amending a record is analogous to that between the construc- 
tion and repair of a piece of personal property.’ (Gagnon v. 
United States, 193 U. S., p. 457.) 

“The fifth article was, therefore, inserted in the Constitu- 
tion for the purpose of making such necessary and needful 
changes as experience should demonstrate for the carrying on 
of the limited National Government created under the Constitu- 
tion. The ordinary and natural meaning of the terms used in the 
fifth article and the purpose to be accomplished limit the au- 
thority granted by the article to matters germane—changes in 
the distribution and regulation of governmental powers. All 
grants of power are necessarily limited by the nature of the 
subject matter to which they relate. This is what confines the 
exercise of the judicial power to questions which are in their 
nature justiciable and is what confines the exercise of the 
taxing power to things which in the nature of our dual govern- 
ment are subject to taxation. 

“The fact that the phrase concerning the internal police of 
the States was omitted and that the phrase that no State 
should be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate was in- 
cluded is not an argument to the effect that it was intended 
thereby to be so read as to permit an amendment to the Con- 
stitution tending or effectuating the destruction of the internal 
police powers of complainant. As Mr. Madison said at that 
time, ‘to begin with these special provisos, and every State 
will insist on them for their boundaries, exports, etc.“ (Madi- 
son's Notes, Farrand, vol. 2, pp. 629-631.) 

“This court has repeatedly held and it is settled that the 
police power is the power of State government, without which 
the excuse for the existence of the States composing the Union 
would be done away with. (Texas v. White, 7 Wall., 700.) 

“The ninth and tenth amendments, declaratory of the Consti- 
tution itself, fixed the reserved rights of the States. The words 
‘reserved to the respective States or the people,’ it is settled, 
refers to the police power. In this connection reference is made 
to the remarks of Mr. George T. Curtis in his Constitution of 
the United States, volume 1, pages 160-161. The ninth and 
tenth amendments are exceptions or provisos to each article in 
the Constitution, no less so to the fifth article than to any 
other article. The article in question should be considered as if 
those amendments had been written therein. 

“*We know of no rule,’ said Chief Justice Marshall in Gib- 
bons against Ogden, Ninth Wheaton, page 1, in discussing the pow- 
ers granted to the General Government under the Constitution, 
‘for construing the extent of such powers other than is given 
by the language of that instrument which confers them, taken in 
connection with the purposes for which they were conferred.’ 

“B. The meaning of the word ‘amendment.’ 

“Article 13 of the confederation, as previously observed, 
provided that no alteration might be made except as confirmed 
by the legislatures of every State. In the convention which 
subsequently formulated the Constitution, the word ‘ amend- 
ment’ was used advisedly rather than the words ‘alter,’ 
change,“ ‘diminish,’ ‘abolish, ‘add,’ ‘explain,’ or ‘ revise,’ 
which are words that an inspection of the various constitutions 
then in existence show to have been in use at that time. Such 
words are of different or of broader meaning than the word 
amendment.“ The word ‘amendment’ implies a change which 
is closely related to the subject matter of the instrument. 

“In the Passenger cases (7 How., 283, 453) Mr. Justice Me- 
Kinley said that the acknowledged accuracy of the language 
and clearness of diction in the Constitution would seem to for- 
bid the imputation of so gross an error to the distinguished 
authors of that instrument in the confounding of such words 
or the employment of them indiscriminately. 

“Tt is very significant that the word alteration as used in the 
Articles of Confederation, in referring to changes in that in- 
strument which were required by it to be made only upon the 
consent of all the States, was not used in the Constitution in 
Article V, with reference to such changes as might be per- 
mitted. 
with great nicety words to express the exact meaning intended 
by them, and the fact that the Constitution may be amended with- 
out the consent of the people themselves in convention, but may 
be made merely by their agents, as proposed by Congress and 
ratified by three-fourths of the States, as was done in the pres- 
ent instance, or by conventions in three-fourths of the States 
only and not by all the people, shows clearly that the use of 
the word ‘amendment’ did not grant in such method to those 
having the power of amendment the right to make such altera- 
tions which would be equivalent to the creative power used in 
the original construction of the instrument, but rather that the 
word ‘amendment’ has an exact limited and defined meaning. 


It is settled that the framers of the Constitution used 


“Mr. Chief Justice Taney, in the Passenger cases (supra, p. 
493), said: ‘ Everyone will admit that a construction which sug- 
gests a word of larger meaning than the word used in the Con- 
stitution could not be justified or defended upon any principle 
of judicial authority.’ 

“Reference to the earlier dictionaries which were in exist- 
ence at the time of the use of the word in Article V clearly 
demonstrates that it was used in the signification of the cor- 
rection of an error and the substitution of something better 
of the same nature. The power granted was for the purpose of 
preventing the defeat of the original provision in case the 
governmental power granted was found to bedefective. Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney in the same opinion said: ‘The members of the 
convention unquestionably used the words they inserted in the 
Constitution in the same sense in which they used them in 
their debates.” 

“In the proceedings of the Continental Congress new matter 
not amendatory was referred to as a proposition under ‘ color 
of amendment,’ and throughout the debates all new matter un- 
der the rules which was submitted and not amendatory of the 
proposition under discussion could not be discussed without a 
postponement of the matter in hand, for the reason that it was 
not, in fact, an amendment of the proposition under discus- 
sion, but new or creative matter under color of an amendment, 
(Hinds’ Precedents, sees. 5753-5767.) 

“The defense of Article V in the Federalist exhibits the same 
view of the character of an amendment. ‘For my part,’ said 
Mr. Hamilton, ‘I acknowledge a thorough conviction that any 
amendments, which may upon mature consideration, be thought 
useful, will be applicable to the organization of the Govern- 
ment, not to the mass of its powers.’ (The Federalist, No. 85, 
p. 551.) 

“OC, The alternative method of amendment under Article V. 

“There are two methods prescribed in Article V for amend- 
ing the Constitution. One, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary Congress shall propose amendments, or, 
upon the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States or by conventions 
in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratifica- 
tion may be proposed by the Congress. 

“Though there may be no objection in principle to an amend- 
ment which concerns the right of suffrage, an example of the 
effect of ratification by the legislatures rather than by the 
people in convention assembled, is suggested in that New Jersey 
has twice, by popular, vote, refused to amend its constitution to 
permit female suffrage, yet at the present session of its legis- 
lature a proposal of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified which, by way of illustration, may 
be fairly indicative of what we may expect in the future. 

The construction of the words of Article V, in the light of the 
ninth and tenth amendments, indicates that the conferred power 
to amend by the agents of the people, viz, Congress and the 
legislatures, is only such as permits of a change in the subject 
matter of the Constitution as is germane thereto, that no 
other powers than those originally granted may be incorporated 
among the enumerated powers as has been hereinabove set 
forth. 

“The fact that no power to make changes, other than in 
structural, governmental matters, is implied in the amending 
article under the doctrine that special powers conferred on 
agents limits them to matters germane to the grant. Therefore, 
the idea that amendments, purely legislative, though national 
in scope, may be made by the agents of the people, rather than 
by the people themselves, is denied, because the power was 
never delegated to such agents. If, however, this court shall 
conclude that Article V indicates a method of alteration by 
way of incorporating in the fundamental law such legislative 
matter which restricts the people in their habits of life, hereto- 
fore exclusively a State function under the police power, it, 
nevertheless, is clear, it is submitted that such a revolutionary 
proceeding may only take place by the action of the people 
assembled in convention, as in the first instance, when the 
Constitution was originated, though acting under the amend- 
ing clause by the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the re- 
spective States. ‘The assent of the States, in their sovereign 
eapacity, is implied in calling a convention and thus submit- 
ting that instrument. It required not the affirmance, and could 
not be negatived, by the State governments.’ (McCulloch v. 
Md., 4 Wheat., 316, 404.) 

“ Both the Federal and State Governments, us stated by Mr. 
Madison in the Federalist, are but different agents and trus- 
tees of the people, constituted with different powers and desig- 
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nated for different purposes’ (than are their agents in conven- 
tion assembled delegated to form a constitution). 

“In Lane County v. Oregon (7 Wall., 71, 76) Mr. Chief Justice 
Chase said: ‘Both the States and the United States existed 
before the Constitution. The people, through that instrument, 
established a more perfect union by substituting a National 
Government acting with ample power directly upon the citizens, 
instead of the confederate government which acted with powers, 
greatly restricted, only upon the States. But in many articles 
of the Constitution the necessary assistance of the States, and, 
within their proper spheres, the independent authority of the 
States, is distinctly recognized. To them nearly the whole 
charge of internal regulation is committed or left; to them and 
to the people all powers, not expressly delegated to the National 

Government, are reserved.’ 

“Tf any part of this reserved power may be delegated by 
amendment of the Constitution to the National Government, it 
must have been the intent of the people, if there was any such 
intent at all, that such alteration should only be made by the 
calling, through Congress, of conventions for ratification in 
three-fourths of the several States. The alternative method for 
ratification, incorporated in the article, must be used in such a 
case if such legislative matter can possibly be incorporated in 
the Constitution at all. 

“It is elsewhere noted that the Houses of Congress were 
asked to make the alleged proposal to amend in the present case 
not because they deemed the amendment necessary but because 
they should not stand in the way of ratification by the legis- 
latures. It will also be observed that the proposal in the words 
of the resolution was made to the ‘States’ instead of to the 
respective ‘legislatures, contrary to the practice heretofore 
followed, indicating that in the minds of the proposers the idea 
was more or less consciously present that in this case the sub- 
ject matter was sufliciently revolutionary to require ratification 
by the people in their sovereign capacity, rather than by the 
legislatures to whom such a power was never originally dele- 
gated and which is not now at their disposal. 

“In any event, there can be no loss (by amendment) of 
separate and independent autonomy to the States through their 
union under the Constitution, but may it not, be unreservedly 
said that the preservation of the States and the maintenance 
of their governments are as much within the design and care 
of the Constitution as the preservation of the Union and the 
maintenance of the National Government? The Constitution in 
all its provisions looks to an indestructible Union, composed 
of indestructible States’ (Texas v. White, 7 Wall, 725.) 

a so-called Ateenth amendment is lative in nature and 

persone Noes in 5 and, therefore, 7 under Article F. 

“The distinction between an amendment to a constitution 
and lawmaking power under a constitution is well recognized. 
The power to amend the Constitution of the United States and 
the manner in which that power shall be exercised is clearly set 
forth in Article V. The delegation of legislative power to the 
Congress is specifically provided for in Article I, The functions 
of each are separate and distinct. 

“The distinction between an amendment to the Constitution 
and the lawmaking power under a constitution is well stated 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, passing upon the ques- 
tion as to whether the amendment provision in the constitution 
of that State called for submission to the governor of resolu- 
tions passed under it. The court said: ‘It is also necessary 
to bear in mind the character of the work for which it provides. 
It is constitution making; it is a concentration of all the power 
of the people in establishing organic law for the Commonwealth, 
for it is provided by the article that “if such amendment or 
amendments shall be approved by a majority of those voting 
thereon, such amendment or amendments shall be a part of the 
constitution.” It is not lawmaking, which is a distinct and 
separate function, but it is a specific exercise of the power of 
a people to make its constitution.” (Commonwealth v. Griest, 
196 Penn. St., 396, 404.) 

“The Constitution of the United States, in Article I, pro- 
vides ‘All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.’ The grant of power is exclu- 
sive. There is no other legislative power granted under the 
Constitution. 

“ Legislative power is the exercise by the lawmaking body of 
the right to make rules and regulations for the conduct of 
persons subject thereto, in the interest of the whole nation, 
and necessarily implies the right of the majority to change the 
rules of conduct so established. It deals, generally, with the 
safety, health, morals, welfare, and general conduct of the com- 
munity as distinguished from the form of government raised up 
by the people. Constitutions define the form of government, 
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legislatures prescribe the rule of conduct for the individual, 
The so-called eighteenth amendment is legislative, not constitu- 
tional, matter, and, therefore, could not be enacted under Article 
V, whatever might be said of the right to delegate to Congress 
the power to enact legislation, under Article I, which would be 
changeable by the will of the majority at any time. The dis- 
tinction between fundamental and legislative power is thus 
clear and explicit. 

“Mr. Jameson, in his work on Constitutional Conventions, 
fourth edition, section 85, defines the difference between funda- 
mental laws and ordinary municipal laws, the latter said to be 
enactments and rules for the government of civil conduct, while 
fundamental laws, rather, are expressions of the sovereign will 
in relation to the structure of the government, the extent and 
distribution of its powers, the modes and principles of its opera- 
tion, and the apparatus of checks and balances proper to insure 
its integrity and continued existence. 

“This court, in discussing the necessary and proper powers 
delegated to Congress by the Constitution, comments upon the 
distinction between the fundamental provisions contained in 
the Constitution and mere legislation, to the effect that to give 
to the latter the immutable character of fundamental law would 
be contrary to the purposes of the founders of our National 
Government. This provision is made in a Constitution intended 
to endure for ages to come, and consequently to be adapted to 
the various crises of human affairs, should not be of such a 
nature as is comprehended within the character and property 
of a legal code. (McCulloch v. Md., 4 Wheat., 415.) Such is 
the nature of the prohibition contained in the so-called eight- 
eenth amendment. 

President Wilson, in his work ‘The State,’ published in 
1895, comments on the distinction between the fundamental law 
and legislation, and the practice of incorporating in State con- 
stitutions legislative matter, as well as fundamental law, and 
further distinguishes such practice from that followed in the 
construction of the Federal Constitution. He says: 

894. Nonconstitutional provisions in State constitutions.— 
One of the most characteristic features of our State law is the 
threatened loss of all real distinction between constitutional 
and ordinary law. Constitutions are, of course, advertised by 
their name to be bodies of law by which government is consti- 
tuted, by which, that is, government is given its organization 
and functions. Private law, the regulation of the relations of 
citizens to each other in their private capacities, does not fall 
within their legitimate province. This principle is fully recog- 
nized in the construction of our Federal Constitution, which is 
strong and flexible chiefly because of its great, its admirable 
simplicity and its strictly constitutional scope. But constitu- 
tion making in the States, especially in the newer States, has 
proceeded upon no such idea. Not only do the constitutions 
of the States go very much more into detail in their prescrip- 
tions touching the organization of the Government, they go far 
beyond organic provisions and undertake the ordinary, but very 
different, work of legislative enactment. They commonly em- ` 
body regulations, for example, with reference to the manage- 
ment of State property, such as canals and roads, and for the 
detailed administration of the State debt; they determine the 
amounts and sorts of property which are to be exempt from 
seizure for private debt; they formulate sumptuary laws, such 
as those forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquors; at a score 
of points they enter without hesitation or misgiving the field 
usually reserved for the action of legislative bodies.’ 

“*896. The objections to the practice are as obvious as they 
are weighty. General outlines of organization, such as the Con- 
stitution of the United States contains, may be made to stand 
without essential alteration for long periods together; but in 
proportion as constitutions make provision for interests whose 
aspects must change from time to time with changing circum- 
stances they enter the domain of such law as must be subject 
to constant modification and adaptation. Not only must the 
distinctions between constitutional and ordinary law hitherto 
recognized and valued tend to be fatally obscured, but the much 
to be desired stability of constitutional provisions must in 
great part be sacrificed. Those constitutions which contain the 
largest amount of extraneous matter, which does not concern 
at all the structure or functions of government, but only private 
or particular interests, must of course, howeyer carefully drawn, 
prove subject to most frequent change. In some of our States, 
accordingly, constitutions have been as often changed as im- 
portant statutes. The danger is that constitution making will 
become with us only a cumbrous mode of legislation. f 

This court, so far as its function required, has always held, 
with a steady and an even hand, the balance between State and 
Federal power, and we trust that such may continue to be the 
history of its relation to that subject so long as it shall have 
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duties to perform which demand of it a construction of the 
Constitution, or of any of its parts.’ (Slaughterhouse cases, 
83 U. S. 86.) 
“As was said in Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S., 251, 274, 
< 275), citing the Dartmouth College case (4 Wheat., 518, 629): 
The framers of the Constitution did not intend to restrain the 
States in the regulation of their civil institutions adopted for 
internal government, and that the instrument they have given 
us is not to be so construed may be admitted.’ 

“In South Carolina v. United States (199 U. S., p. 448), it 
was said: ‘There are certain matters over which the National 
Government has absolute control and no action of the State 
can interfere therewith, and there are others in which the State 
is supreme, and in respect to them the National Government is 
powerless. To preserve the even balance between these two 
Governments and hold each in its separate sphere is the peculiar 
duty of all courts, preeminently of this, a duty ofttimes of great 
delicacy and difficulty.’ 

“The so-called eighteenth amendment is revolutionary in 
character and marks a departure from the well-established dis- 
tinction between constitutional and legislative matter, as well 
as that it interferes with the police powers of the States and the 
right to regulate their internal affairs. The serious conse- 
quences, which will flow from a proposal such as is contained 
in the so-called eighteenth amendment prompts us to use the 
language employed by Mr. Justice Miller in the Slaughterhouse 
cases. (16 Wall., p. 78): ‘These consequences are so serious, 
so far-reaching and pervading, so great a departure from the 
structure and spirit of our institutions the effect is to fetter 
and degrade the State governments by subjecting them to the 
control of Congress in the exercise of a power heretofore 
universally conceded to them of the most ordinary and funda- 
mental character; when, in fact, it radically changes the whole 
theory of the relations of the State and Federal Governments to 
each other and of both these Governments to the people.’ 

“TIL. THR SO-CALLED BIGHTEENXTH ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT WAS NOT 
CONSTITUTIONALLY PROPOSED, 
“A, The proposal is subject to judicial review. 


“In supporting the argument of complainant that the amend- 
ment was not constitutionally proposed, the question arises 
whether the proposal as made by both Houses is subject to 
review as a judicial question in this court. 

“Jt is true that in Field v. Clark (143 U. S., p. 649) this 
court held that an act of Congress is complete and unimpeach- 
able when the enrolled bill, signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and by the President of the Senate in open 
session receives the approval of the President and is deposited 
in the Department of State. 

“Mr. Justice Harlan, speaking for the court, recited at 
length (pp. 673-674), the reasoning of Chief Justice Beasley 
in the case of Pangborn v. Young, reported in 32 New Jersey 
law, 29, 30, that upon grounds of public policy, as well as upon 
the ancient and well-settled rules of law, such a bill could not 
be contradicted by legislative journals or in any other mode, 
citing cases. That case and cases of like nature have to do with 
the question of the accuracy of the prescribed method having 
been followed. 

“The present situation is quite dissimilar in that it is al- 
leged that the proposal has not been made as the Constitution 
directs; that it is a matter of substantive law and not a mere 
matter of accurate procedure. 

“The same chief justice cited authoritatively in the case of 
Field v. Clark, supra, said in State v. Rogers (27 Vroom, 480, 
616), speaking for the Supreme Court of New Jersey in a case 
which involved the question as to which body was a valid 
State senate, that in an inquiry whether the legislature or any 
other body or officer has violated the regulations of the Consti- 
tution: ‘It is entirely plain that the decision of that subject 
must rest exclusively with the judicial department of the Gov- 
ernment.’ 

“In Bott v. Secretary of State (63 N. J. Law, pp. 289, 294, 
ete.) the court of errors and appeals, in an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Dixon, quoted from opinions of various State courts, 
including the Rogers case, to the effect that amendments not 
made in accordance with rules prescribed by the fundamental 
law are subject to review judicially. 

“The allegation in the bill presents in the first instance diffi- 
culty by reason of the fact that precedent, judicial and practi- 
cal, confronts us. This court, however, has not hesitated in 
eertain instances to declare the correct principle upon the dis- 
covery of error in previous adjudications or in practice, though 
long continued, when convinced that the question involved un- 
foreseen difficulties at the time that the erreneous conclusion 
was originally promulgated or practiced. One of the leading 


cases is that of Genesee Chief v. Fitzhugh (12 Howard, 443), 
where Chief Justice Taney said (p. 456) that the question er- 
roneously decided in the case of The Thomas Jefferson (10 
Wheaton, 428) at the later time presented difficulties which 
could not have been foreseen at the time of the rendering of 
the erroneous decision, and reversed that case. 

“In the Legal Tender cases (12 Wall., 457) this court over- 
ruled the earlier decision in Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wall, 
603), where the court said that in a case of far-reaching conse- 
quences rather than in cases of private right it is net unprece- 
dented, both in this country and in England, to overrule deci- 
sions previously made. 

“Counsel therefore approaches this subject with confidence 
that the court will open its mind to the presentation of that 
which in the premises appears to counsel to be worthy of the 


most serious reconsideration in view of the momentous ulti- 


mate difficulties which may arise and have arisen in this case 

by reason of what seems to complainant to be an erroneous 

practice and annunciation of principle on the question of the 

costitutional method of proposing amendments under Article V. 

“B. Congress did not, by two-thirds in number of both Houses, afirma- 
tively vote for the proposal of the resolution. 

“Article I, section 7, paragraph 8, provides that every resolu- 
tion to which the concurrence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives may be necessary {except on the question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United 
States, and before the same shall take effect shall be approved 
by him, or, being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, according 
to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

“In the case of Hollingsworth v. Virginia (3 Dallas, 378) 
this court, in 1798, held that a resolution under the fifth article 
need not be signed by the President, as every other resolution 
(except on the question of adjournment) is required to be 
signed by him, for the reason that the same vote is required 
to repass it over his veto as would be required in the first 
instance—that is, by two-thirds of both Houses—and this prac- 
tice has been continuously followed since that time. 

“Tt will be observed that all resolutions except those propos- 
ing amendments to the Constitution and those having to do 
with adjournments are differentiated in class since that time. 

“Constitutional proposals, not being subject to the signature 
of the President, are therefore exceptions to the provisions of 
the third paragraph of section 7, Article I, namely: That such 
a resolution is to be passed by two-thirds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, according to the rules and limitations 
prescribed in case of a bill, nor is such a proposal, when prop- 
erly carried out in accordance with the Constitution, an act dane 
in a legislative sense, since it is not required to be enacted as 
other bills are required to be. 

“Section 5 of the first article, paragraph 1, provides that the 
majority of each House shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness. It is manifest that, if all the Members of each House 
attend and vote on the passing of a bill, that a majority is 
necessary fer the purpose, and the deduction is warranted, 
therefore, that the Constitution, in providing that it shall be 
a majority which shall constitute a quorum to do business, 
provided for a quorum on that basis, the phrase doing busi- 
ness’ also meaning the carrying on of legislative matter con- 
ducive to the enactment of laws under such rules and regula- 
tions as may have been enacted by the body in question for the 
purpose. 

“The Constitution, by the fifth article, provides that when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary to pro- 
pose amendments to the Constitution in the required alterna- 
tive followed in the present instance it is manifest that the 
business of both Houses is not the same business for which 
either House of Congress, separately organized, operates in the 
passage of laws. In one case ‘doing business’ is passing 
legislative acts in the shape of municipal law; in the other the 
performance is an act not legislative and not carried out in 
the form of legislation, but the making of a proposal deemed 
necessary to effectuate a change in the fundamental law. 

“The Constitution does not prescribe what constitutes a 
quorum of both Houses in the passage of a concurrent resolution 
proposing an amendment. Can it be presumed that a quorum, as 
provided in the Constitution for the enactment of a law, which 
requires only a majority of all the Members to pass bills is 
sufficient in the case of a proposal to amend the Constitution, 
if voted upon affirmatively by less than two-thirds of the 
membership of both Houses, when there is no constitutional re- 
quirement as to the necessary number to constitute a quorum 
to do such high and solemn business? It is submitted that if 
the Constitution had provided, in Article V, that two-thirds 
of both Houses should constitute a quorum that it might then be 
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reasonable to assume that a two-thirds vote of such quorum | deeming the subject matter of the proposal to be necessary, and 
would constitute the necessary vote to make a valid constitu- | not that they should merely acquiesce in the proposal of the 
tional proposal of this nature; but,-in the absence of such | article advocated, for the purpose of its submission to the legis- 
constitutional limit as to a quorum, can it be assumed that | latures, in order that they might indicate that they individually 
the Constitution, as originally drafted, should be construed to | were not avowed exponents and protectors of the liquor 
permit action in the absence and the affirmative vote of the | traffic.’ 
required number, as contained in the article, namely, two-thirds “The question of the traffic in liquor is capable of legislative 
of the membership of both Houses rather than by two-thirds | correction and has been in the process of such correction for 
of a majority necessary to-do ordinary legislative business? years, and is not itself necessarily a vital part in any sense of 
“Complainant's contention is that the Congress, in making | the fundamental law. 
such proposal, acts as the-agent of the people of the United “This court is not asked to pass upon the policy of Congress 
States, and as such the individual Members of both Houses | in proposing the amendment, but is asked to declare the pro- 
constitute their agents in the necessary proposal, and no vote | posal invalid, because no discretion within the meaning of the 
of less than two-thirds of both Houses, complete in number in | Constitution has been exercised by those who proposed it, as 
the absence of a provision as to the number required to con- | appears on the face of the so-called eighteenth article. The 
stitute a quorum, should be considered a valid action, provisions of the Constitution are mandatory and are subject 
In the case of Missouri Pacific Railway v. Kansas (248 | to observance in detail according to its words in the fifth 
U. S., 276) the court held, in an opinion by Mr. Chief Justice | article, and the question as to whether that article has been 
White, that the vote of two-thirds of each House to pass a bill | complied with is clearly one for the determination of this court 
over a veto means two-thirds of a quorum of each House, | for the protection in the future of the citizens of the United 
which would be two-thirds of a majority of its Members and not | States, and, indeed, of the respective States, for this court will, 
two-thirds of all the Members of the body, in which decision, | undoubtedly, take judicial notice of the fact that it has become 
on page 281, it is said that there is an identity between the pro- | a simpler method to propose and ratify an amendment to the 
vision of Article V of the Constitution as to the amending power | Constitution in the manner in which the so-called eighteenth 
as to the two-thirds vote in the submission of proposals and | article was submitted and purports to have been ratified than 
the requirements as to the two-thirds vote necessary to over- it is and will be to gain the consent of the majority of the 
ride a veto, making the practice of the one applicable to the | people to changes in the fundamental law. 
other. It is submitted that as the question of the amendment When the constitutional meaning is clear a practical con rue- 
of the Constitution was not before the court in that case, the | tion by legislative action, though repeated several times and 
conclusion arrived at in that instance was not necessarily conse- | never before challenged, can not overthrow what is seen to be a 
quent upon the reference by way of comparison to the amend- constitutional requirement. (Fairbank v. United States, 181 
ing clause to the Constitution; such a statement in the opinion | U. S., 283, 311.) Frequent violations of the Constitution do not 
was dictum and is not a precedent binding on this court. justify this court to give sanction to them by furthering an er- 
It is therefore submitted that as the full number of both | roneous practice or construction. It is the highest duty, ox 
Houses amounted to 529 Members, and two-thirds thereof to | course, not to perpetuate error. The fact that previous amend- 
353 Members, and but 329 Members voted affirmatively, it was ments to the Constitution have not been properly made a part 
not «affirmatively resolved by two-thirds of both Houses in of such instrument does not justify a present construction which 
number as is required by the Constitution, and that, therefore, | is contrary to the intent of the founders of our Federal Gov- 
the alleged article of amendment is not a part of the Constitu- | ernment, because neither Congress nor the courts have the 
tion of the United States and is invalid. lawful power to so construe the fundamental article of gov- 
C. The proposal does not, on its face, disclose that both Houses deemed | ernment delegated by the power of the people themselves when 
the amendment necessary. once convinced of the error. (See Oakland Paving Co. v. Hil- 
“ The first 10 amendments to the Constitution were proposed by | ton, 69 Calif, 479, 502; Warfield v. Vandivere, 60 Atlantic, Md., 
a preamble, which recited that two-thirds of both Houses | 538.) 
deemed it necessary that the following articles be proposed to “Such a present construction as to the method prescribed by 
the legislatures of the several States, and so forth. The resolu- | the Constitutiton for a two-thirds vote of both Houses, by which 
tion us originally written (see Annals of Congress, Gales & Sea- | an amendment to the Constitution is deemed necessary, would 
ton Ed. of 1834, vol. 1, 777) did not recite that the amendments | not operate to disturb prior amendments where the practice in 
were deemed necessary. The resolution was amended by the | the procedure has been erroneously carried out, by reason of 
committee to which it was referred, including the essential | the fact that the people themselves have acquiesced in those 
clause (see Annals of Congress, Gales & Seaton Ed. of 1834, vol. | particular instances. (Pease v. Peck, 18 Howard, 595, 597.) In 
1, 780-88; 5 Hinds’ Precedents, section 7029, p. 1011, note 2). | Barden v. Northern Pacific Railway (154 U. S., 288) this court 
The erroneous form of proposal which has been since followed | said, on page 322, that those doctrines only will eventually 
appears in the Statutes at Large of the United States, published | stand which bear the strictest examination and the test of 
subsequently to the publication above referred to (by Messrs. | experience. 
Little & Brown, in 1845, p. 97). Subsequently amendments to “IV, THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STATRS HAVE NOT RATIFIED IN THE 
the Constitution were proposed following the erroneous form, CONSTITUTIONAL SENSE, s 
stating merely that both Houses concurred in the amendment, “The Constitution by Article V, by one method, confers upon 
rather than that two-thirds of both Houses deemed it necessary. | the Congress power to propose amendments to the * legislatures’ 
It appears from the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, volume 56, part 1, | of the several States, which, when ratified by three-fourths 
pages 5644 and 434, as well as by such record in volume 52, | thereof, become parts of the Constitution. 
part 6, page 65, Appendix, and also by the report of the House Nineteen States have incorporated in their constitutions the 
committee of the Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, 211, part | initiative and referendum feature, whereby a division of legis- 
1, December 14, 1917, pages 1 and 2, that Members of Con- | lative power is made between the representative branches of the 
gress did not vote upon the proposition upon the basis of the | Government and the people. Two other State constitutions con- 
necessity as to the national prohibition contained in the pro- | tain referendum provisions only. The State of Ohio, one of the 
posal, but passed it on to the legislatures of the respective | 19 States, has in its constitution an express provision that 
States upon the theory that it was not becoming in the Members | amendments to the Federal Constitution must be submitted to 
of both Houses to refrain from making such proposal in view | the people of that State for ratification. 
of the demand upon them. Their judgment was not exercised “Tn Ohio a submission of the eighteenth amendment has taken 
to the effect that prohibition was necessary or that the proposal | place and was rejected at the polls on November 4, 1919, which 
thereof for the purpose of bringing about prohibition in the | rejection has been upheld by the Supreme Court of Ohio and is 
manner provided in the so-called article was essential. now pending on writ of error in this court. (Hawke v. Smith.) 
In the passage of a constitutional amendment by the people of In 12 States petitions have been presented for submission of 
a State, the ratification by the people of the proposal of the leg- | the present proposition to the people. In the States of Wash- 
islature in a State is accomplished by means of the secret ballot. | ington, Nebraska, and Missouri decisions favorable to submission 
Each and every elector is enabled to exercise his prerogative of | have been obtained. : 
suffrage on the business in hand and without subjection to in- | “In the States of California, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
fluence or pressure from his neighbor. Not so the Members of | New Mexico, and Oklahoma the question of submission to a 
both Houses of Congress in the proposal of a constitutional | referendum vote is now pending. The action of the people in 
amendment or the passage of a law, and it seems that the | petitioning for a referendum in those States thereby qualifies the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States in drafting the | people as a part of their legislatures under their respective con- 
clause, incorporating almost irrevocable provisions in the funda- | stitutions. 
mental law, realized the necessity of protecting the Representa- !- “This leads directly to the proposition that in the referendum 
tives to the extent of requiring that they should go on record as States the people have reserved the right to make themselves a 
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part of the ‘legislatures’ (Davis v. Ohio, 241 U. S., 565); and, 
having exercised this right, the amendment has not been and 
can not be validly ratified until the people of a sufficient number 


of States have approved the amendment at the polls. The word 


‘legislature * means the body or bodies exercising the legislative 
function. 

“The framers of the Constitution had in mind that the word 
“legislatures, as used therein, might possibly comprehend law- 
making bodies under changed conditions, as is expressed in 
South Carolina v. United States (199 U. S., 437-448) : 

“+The Constitution is a written instrument. As such its 
meaning does not alter. That which it meant when adopted it 
means now. Being a grant of power to a Government, its lan- 
guage is general and as changes come in social and political life 
it embraces in its grasp all new conditions which are within the 
scope of the powers in terms conferred. In other words, while 
the powers granted do not change, they apply from generation 
to generation to all things to which they are in their nature ap- 
plicable. This in no manner abridges the fact of its changeless 
nature and meaning.’ 

“There is no definition in the Constitution of the word legis- 
lature.’ The several States were left free to repose their legis- 
lative power in any body or set of men they might desire. 

“When, by Article V, it was provided that constitutional 
amendments be ratified by the legislatures of the several States, 
clearly it was intended that the ratification should be by the 
legislative power. In referendum States the people have re- 
served to themselves the option of becoming not merely a third 
constituent of the legislature but may, if they choose, exer- 
cise a legislative authority superior to the acts of their assem- 
blies. The division of legislative power between representative 
assemblies and the people is best exemplified in the constitu- 
tion of the State of Utah (see Kettleborough on * State Consti- 
tutions,’ p. 1855). Article 6, section 1, of the constitution of 
Utah, provides: The legislative power of the State shall be 
vested— 

““(1) In a senate and house of representatives, which shall 
be designated the Legislature of the State of Utah; 

“* (2) In the people of the State of Utah, as hereinafter 
stated.’ 

“Where the legislative power is divisible the consent of all 
the constituent parts must be obtained in order that a ratifica- 
tion may be valid. 

“In the State of Florida the constitution provides that Fed- 
eral amendments can not be ratified except by a ‘ legislature’ 
elected after the proposed amendments have been submitted to 
the State for ratification. 

“That in referendum States the question of the ratification 
of the eighteenth amendment must be submitted to the people 
before the ‘legislatures’ of these States can be said to have 
passed on the question of ratification is sustained by a number 
of authorities. (State v. Polley, 26 S. Dak., 5; State v. Hilde- 
brant, 94 Ohio State, 154, affirmed 241 U. S., 565; State v. 
Howell, 181 Pac., 920 (Sup. Ot., Wash.); State v. Amsbury, 
Dist. Ct., Lancaster County, Nebr., Morning, J., Aug. 18, 1919; 
Hawke v. Smith, Sup. Ct. Ohio, Sept. 30, 1919, now pending on 
writ of error in this court as docket No. 582; Carson v. Sulli- 
van, Cire. Ct. Cole County, Mo., Slate, J.) 

“The contention that the power delegated in the Constitu- 
tion originally to amend by legislatures in the sense contended 
for by the defendants, which purports a ratification of the so- 
called eighteenth article by the representative bicameral bodies 
of the respective States, is a power then delegated and now 
irrevocable is answered by taking into consideration the fact 
that the people of the respective States might entirely by their 
constitutions abolish such bodies in the form they existed 
at the time the Constitution was first adopted, and that, 
therefore, no ratification of the Constitution by the legisla- 
tures of the respective States, in the sense contended for in 
the case at bar, would be possible, the consequences being that 
the statesmen who framed the instrument and the people who 
ratified it had no such thought in mind and, therefore, that 
Constitution does not so read. 

“Three-fourths of the States, therefore, have not ratified the 
so-called article and, the constitutional requirements not having 
been complied with, it is not a part of the Constitution. 


v. PRIOR AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


In an examination of the 17 prior amendments it is sub- 
mitted that they disclose subject matter germane to the original 
instrument. 

“Tt is settled that the first 10 amendments, as is set forth 
in the preamble thereto, are merely safeguards declaratory and 
restrictive of the express Mr implied declarations of the main 
body of the instrument. The Constitution was not changed 


thereby as to powers, and said amendments are regarded as 
contemporaneous with it because of the conditional requirement 
upon the entry of some of the States, and consequently of all, 
that they should become a part thereof for the express purpose 
of safeguarding the rights and liberties of the individuals com- 
posing the several States, 

The first 10 amendments to the Federal Constitution con- 
tain no restrictions upon the powers of the State, but, were in- 
tended to operate solely on the Federal Government. (Barron 
v. Baltimore, 7 Peters, 243; Spies v. Illinois, 123 U. S., p. 166; 
Brown v. New Jersey, 175 U. S., p. 174.) 

“The eleventh amendment was for the purpose of requiring a 
construction of the original instrument to the effect that the 
judicial power should not extend to controversies betweén a 
State and citizens of another State, a contrary construction 
having been placed upon the instrument in Chisholm v. Georgia, 
2 Dall., 419. 

“ The twelfth amendment was corrective of the method of the 
election of President and Vice President of the United States. 

“The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments were 
the result of the Civil War and the circumstances which gave 
rise to it. As was said in the Slaughterhouse cases (83 U. S., 
p. 36), these amendments may be said to rise to the dignity of 
a new Magna Charta. 

“The thirteenth amendment blotted out slavery and forbade 
forever its restoration. This subject had been dealt with in the 
original Constitution (Art. I, sec. 2, par. 8) in its reference 
to representation determined by the number of free persons; 
Article I, section 9, paragraph 1, which prohibited Congress 
from interfering with the migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States should think proper to admit prior 
to the year 1808; Article IV, section 3, which provided that no. 
person held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, should in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein be discharged from such service or 
labor, but should be delivered up upon demand. - 

“ Slavery at that time was contrary to the laws of England, 
(Somerset v. Steward, 20 State Trials 1, 82.) In 1789 the 
Quakers of New York and Philadelphia, assembled in their 
annual meeting, drew up petitions asking the Congress to take 
steps toward abolishing the trade in slaves and, as an effective 
measure, to prohibit vessels employed in that trade from being 
entered and cleared at the various ports. The petitions were 
submitted to the House of Representatives February 11, 1790, 
and on the following day another petition from the Pennsylva- 
nia Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery was re- 
ceived. The several petitions were referred to a special com- 
mittee and later to the Committee of the Whole House. (See 
House Journal of 2d sec. of the Ist Cong., p. 14.) 

“That committee reported that under the Constitution Con- 
gress was restrained from prohibiting the importation of slaves 
until 1808 and was restrained from the emancipation of slaves 
until that time, and that the Congress had no authority to in- 
terfere in the internal regulations of particular States, in the 
principles of morality and religion, and other matters for their 
comfort and well-being, referred to in the report. 

“The Committee of the Whole House found and reported that 
the migration or importation of slaves could not be prohibited 
prior to 1808; that Congress had no power to interfere with 
their emancipation in any of the States; but that Congress had 
authority to restrain the African slave trade. 

“The report of the committee was laid on the table. (See 
Documentary History of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
vol. 5, pp. 272-274.) We believe that it is unquestioned, and 
therefore unnecessary to quote from the debates that the failure 
to prohibit slavery in the Constitution originally, or to emanci- 
pate the slaves, was due to the compromise and inability at that 
time to formulate a union on any other basis. The matter was, 
therefore, left in abeyance, and the Civil War ultimately re- 
sulted as might have been expected on a compromise so con- 
trary to the Declaration of Independence. 

“ Mr. Lincoln in his first inaugural address, quoted from one 
of his own earlier speeches, saying: A 

“*T have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I be- 
lieve I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination 
to do so.’ 

“He called attention to the Republican platform which 
nominated him, which contained the following: 

“* Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights >f 
the States, and especially the right of each State to order and 
control its own domestic institutions, according to its own judg- 
ment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our political fabrie depend. 
+ + =? 
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“The position taken by him was the strongest possible decla- 
ration in favor of the rights of the respective States. The 
abolishing of slavery, as this court has said, was by the arbitra- 
ment of war and in this manner the change in the internal 
affairs of the States was effectuated in accordance with the 
emancipation proclamation. ; 

“The ratification of the amendments to the Constitution, by 
the southern legislatures, the States not being permitted to re- 
turn to the Union until this had been done, is not analogous to 
the present situation. = 

“The fourteenth amendment was held, in the Slaughterhouse 
cases, to remove the difficulty as to the definition of citizenship, 
which impaired the right of the freedman to and had refer- 
encé to the limitations placed thereon in the Dred Scott case, 
and it was to remove this difficulty and to clearly define citizen- 
ship, not only in the United States but in the State, that the 
first clause was incorporated, and Mr. Chief Justice Field, in 
Bartemyer v. Iowa (18 Wall., 129, 138), said that by the four- 
teenth amendment no one had ever pretended, as far as he 
knew, that that amendment interfered in any respect with 
the police power of the State. 

“The second clause defined the rights of citizens which have 
at all times been enjoyed by the citizens of the several States, 
among whom the negro was necessarily incorporated as a part, 
subsequent to the war. 

“The third clause was declaratory of the life, liberty, and 
property of the individual, protected by due process of law, but 
this. as was stated in U. S. v. Cruikshank (92 U. S., 542), added 
nothing to the rights of one citizen as against the other. 

“rhe fourth clause merely provided that no person should be 
denied within its jurisdiction equal protection of the laws. 

“The fifteenth amendment merely invested the citizens of 
the United States with a new constitutional right; that is, ex- 
emption from discrimination in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise on account of race, color, or previous condition of seryi- 
tude. (U. S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 542, citing Miner v. Hap- 
persett, 21 Wall., 178.) 

„The sixteenth amendment had reference to a power of taxa- 
tion delegated to the Congress by the Constitution, and merely 
provided for a different exercise thereof. r 

“The seventeenth amendment changed the method of election 
of United States Senators. 

“All of these amendments, it will be seen, are but matters 
germane to the original Constitution, having to do with gov- 
ernment and not with municipal law, and were corrective of 
errors concluded to be existent in the original document or 
improvements on the original Constitution, and are entirely dis- 
similar, it is respectfully submitted, in nature from the present 
so-called eighteenth article. 

„vt. CONCURRENT POWER—WHAaT CONCURRENT POWER MEANS. 

“Concurrent power under the cighteenth amendment is a 
power in the Federal Government to enforce the amendment only 
so far and to the extent that the same relates to the external 
concerns of the United States and acithin the peculiar domain 
of the Federal Government to regulate commerce among the 
States as heretofore, as distinguished from the right of the 
State of New Jersey to enforce said amendment intrastate by 
virtue of the power conferred on said State erclusively under 
said amendment, (Complainant’s bill, art. 22, pp. 35-36.) 

“A, A literal interpretation. 

“The eighteenth amendment proyides: 

“*Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this ar- 
ticle the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exporta- 
tion thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

“i Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.’ 

“A literal interpretation of the amendment presents some 
novel and perplexing inquiries, which lead to startling conclu- 
sions. The amendment literally construed contemplates the 
United States as a whole. The prohibition contained therein 
is directed against the manufacture, sale, transportation within, 
importation into, or exportation from the United States and 
all territory subject to its jurisdiction of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes. 

“Under section 1, the States as sovereign entities, having 
separate governments, boundaries, jurisdictions, and func- 
tions—in short, the units—are disregarded. Under such un in- 
terpretation State governments are not recognized, State bound- 
aries disappear, State jurisdictions are ignored. The com- 
pact mass, the aggregate, is the jurisdiction within which the 
amendment is to be enforced, 


The enforcement of the prohibition contained in the amend- 
ment within the United States and territory subject to its 
jurisdiction is committed to two agencies: 

1. The Congress: 7 

“2, The several States. 

“The division of power between the two enforcing agencies 
limits neither of them. Their respective powers to carry out 
the. provisions of the amendment are operative within the 
territory designated in the amendment, The enforcement 
power is as broad as the jurisdiction. Therefore the legis- 
lative powers of the several States, whatever they may be, or in 
what manner they shall be exercised, are operative equally 
throughout the United States and the territory subject to its 
jurisdiction in interstate commerce as well as in foreign com- 
merce and the right of the Congress to legislate for different 
localities within the State having utterly divergent conditions 
of life and habits can not be denied. Certainly such an effect 
was never contemplated. 

“The principle of decentralization is one which almost seems 
a part of the very nature of the race to which we belong. 
(Cooley Const. Lim. (7th ed.), 263.) 

$ J $ + + + * + 

“The constitutional amendment was proposed and ratified 
after this manner; 

“In the Sixty-fifth Congress Senator SuHeppaxp by joint reso- 
lution (No. 17) proposed the enforcement clause as follows: 

“*The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation and nothing in this article shall deprive 
the several States of their power to enact and enforce laws 
prohibiting trafic in intoxicating liquors.’ 

“The latter part of the clause was later eliminated, so 
that it read when it was sent to the House from the Senate: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.’ 

“Tt is obvious from this reading that had it been finally 
passed in this latter form there would have been giyen to Con- 
gress the power to enforce the prohibition in the manner in 
which Congress has heretofore enforced constitutional amend- 
ments where it has been given power to do so by appropriate 
legislation. Had section 2 of the amendment been left in the 
shape as submitted by the Senate to the House of Representa- 
tives, the contention of the defendants as made in these cases 
would be the correct one. 

“The Lower House, however, amended the clause to read as 
it was finally passed, after the Senate had concurred therein, 
so that it now reads and is operative as follows: 

The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.’ 

“The result is either that the several States have the power 
according to the literal interpretation or have the power alle: 
by the complainant. : 

“It is clear, therefore, that as proposed by Congress and as 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths’ of the States, there 
was no intention that paramount power should be given to 
Congress to enforce the prohibition, and also that a different 
construction as to concurrent power is to be placed upon the 
amendment than would otherwise have been the case. . 

“Tt is submitted that it is the duty of this honorable court to 
place upon this amendment such a construction as will make it 
reasonably effective. In the words of Mr. Webster in his 
argument in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., p. 20) : 

A reasonable construction must be given to the Constitu- 
tion; and such construction is as necessary to the just power of 
the States as to the authority of Congress.’ 

B. The true construction of 9 power in eighteenth amend- 
mene, 

“In approaching the question now under discussion it is 
necessary that we constantly keep before us our peculiar dual 
form of government. This is clearly defined by Mr. Justice 
Brewer in the case of South Carolina v. United States (199 
U. S., 437): 

„We have in this Republic a dual system of government, 
National and State, each operating within the same territory 
and upon the same persons, and yet working without collision 
because their functions are different. There are certain mat- 
ters over which the National Government has absolute control, 
and no action of the State can interfere therewith, and there 
are others in which the State is supreme and in respect to them 
the National Government is powerless. To preserve the even 


balance between these two Governments and to hold each in 
its separate sphere is the peculiar duty of all courts, preemi- 
nently of this—a duty oftentimes of great delicacy and difficulty.’ 

In Kent's Corhmentaries, volumead, lecture 18, page 388, Mr. 
Justice Chase is cited from the case of Calder v. Bull (3 Dall, 


1920. 


886), where he said, ‘ that the State legislatures retained all the 
powers of legislation which were not expressly taken away 
by the Gonstitution of the United States, and he held that no 
constructive powers could be exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment.“ 

In Sturges v. Crowninshleld (4 Wheaton, 193), also cited by 
Kent in the same connection, it is stated: That the powers of 
the States remained, after the Constitution, what they were 
before, except so far as they had been abridged by that instru- 
ment. The mere grant of a power to Congress did not imply a 
prohibition on the States to exercise the same power.’ 

“*Not only, therefore, can there be no loss of separate and 
independent autonomy to the States through their union under 
the Constitution, but it may be not unreasonably said that the 
preseryation of the States and the maintenance of their gov- 
ernments are as much within the design and care of the Con- 
stitution as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance 
of the National Government.’ (Texas v. White, 7 Wall., 700, 
725.) ‘In other words, the two Governments, National and 
State, are each to exercise their power so as not to interfere with 
the free and full exercise by the other of its powers.’ (Mc- 
Culloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316.) 

“Mr. Justice Swain, in Railroad Co. v. Fuller (84 U. S., 560), 
said: 

In the complex system of polity which exists in this country 
the powers of government are divided into four classes: 

“*(1) Those which belong exclusively to the State; 

„%) Those which belong exclusively to the National Gov- 
ernment; 

“*(3) Those which may be exercised concurrently and inde- 
pendently by both; and 

“*(4) Those which may be exercised by the States, but only 
until the Congress shall see fit to act upon the subject. The 
authority of the State then retires and lies in abeyance until 
the occasion for its exercise shall occur.’ 

“Mr, Chief Justice Marshall, in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheaton, 316), said, on page 430: 

We have a principle which is safe for the States and safe 
for the Union. We are relieved, as we ought to be, from clash- 
ing sovereignty; from interfering powers; from a repugnancy 
in a right in one Government to pull down what there is an 
acknowledged right in another to build up; from the incom- 
patibility of a right in one Government to destroy what there is 
a right in another to preserve.’ 

To keep each Government within its sphere and to preserve 
the eyen balance of power between them has been the concern 
of this court from the beginning. 

“The framers of the eighteenth amendment must be presumed 
to have known the constitutional history of this country and 
the dual form of government under which it operates, as de- 
clared by this court from time to time. With these decisions in 
mind, did they not for the purpose of making the eighteenth 
amendment reasonably effective, intend that in matters of local 
government the individual States would enforce it, in which 
sphere of action they are supreme, and that in its external 
features the power of enforcement should be committed to the 
Congress, in which sphere the Congress is supreme? 

“An examination of the cases and a history of the legislation 
leading up to the enactment of the eighteenth amendment justi- 
fies this view. 

“At the time of the ratification of the eighteenth amendment 
the Federal Government had the power to prohibit the trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors in interstate commerce and 
the States had a similar power to prohibit intoxicating liquors 
within their territorial limits. The amendment conferred no 
power to prohibit but took from each of these sovereign goyern- 
ments the power to regulate the subject matter of intoxicants for 
beverage purposes within their respective spheres of action. 
The amendment did, however, for the first tème in the history 
of the Constitution, confer in express terms a power upon the 
States to enforce a Federal amendment, which power is de- 
scribed to be concurrent with that of the National Government. 

“The Federal legislation enacted under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution for the regulation of intoxicating liquor has 
invariably recognized the right of the State to control intoxi- 
cants as a matter of local self-government. 

“The acts of the Congress were in the nature of ancillary 
legislation for the purpose of more effectually aiding the States, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to prohibit that which 
under their police powers the States had the right to do. 

“We will not burden the court with a long citation of cases 
of the futile attempts of the States to prevent shipments from 
territory commonly described as wet into States which had 
enacted prohibition laws. Eventually recourse was had to the 
Congress, and under the commerce clause of the Constitution 
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the Wilson Act of 1890 was enacted, which provided that-fer- 
mented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors transported into 
any State or territory should, upon arrival, be subject to the 
operation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory, 

“The Webb-Kenyon Act of 1913 provided that the shipment 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors from one State into 
another intended to be used in violation of any law of such 
State or Territory should be a misdemeanor. 

“The Reed Act is an amendment to the Webb-Kenyon law. 

“Although Congress always had the right to suppress intoxi- 
cating liquors in interstate commerce under the guise of regu- 
lation, it refrained from so doing, merely aiding the States to 
more effectively carry out their enactments, and this, it is sub- 
mitted, discloses on the part of the Federal Government a legis- 
lative purpose to leave the control of intoxicants to the States, 
it being one of the powers of local self-government. (Clark 
Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland Railroad Co., 242 U. S., 311.) 

“Thus the power that Congress always possessed to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce of intoxicating liquors 
and which it did not in the past deem wise to adopt as a general 
policy is now made obligatory upon it under the amendment. 

“From the history of the legislation it can be conclusively 
argued that the concurrent power clause of the eighteenth 
amendment, under which the States have an authority coequal 
with the Federal Government, confirms the policy which Con- 
gress and the prohibition States pursued for the more effective 
regulation of intoxicating liquors, and such policy under the 
amendment is now extended to all the States of the Union. 

“C. The concurrent power granted in section 2 of the amendment must 

: be construed so as not to work conflict or inconsistency. 

“ Had Congress only been endowed with power by the amend- 
ment as in several other cases, to enforce the prohibition by ap- 
propriate legislation, the States could not have legislated in any 
way which would have at all conflicted with the terms of any 
congressional enactment, 

“The use of the words which extended to Congress and the 
Several States concurrent power precludes the construction 
that has heretofore been placed upon the power of Congress 
with respect to that of the States since the word concurrent“ 
has not heretofore been used in the Constitution. The use of 
the term in the Constitution is new, and it is submitted that the 
construction placed upon ‘ concurrent jurisdiction’ by the courts 
in the case of boundary jurisdiction between the States is not 
applicable to the present situation any more than the ruling of 
the courts of England with respect to tidal streams as navigable 
waters is applicable to the tidal streams in this country, The 
courts of the United States have found it necessary to define 
differently the navigability of the streams with respect to tidal 
waters, because of the different situation existing in the United 
States than from that of England, in which country streams 
that are not tidal are not navigable. So where the operation of 
the powers of the National Government are distinguished from 
those of the respective States, it is our insistment that this 
court will find it necessary to place a construction upon the 
words ‘concurrent power’ which will be appropriate to the en- 
forcement of the amendment giving due respect to the rights 
of the State governments and the rights of Congress. 

Mr. Webster, in the argument in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 
p. 12), said: 

What sort of concurrent powers were these, which could 
not exist together? * * * The Constitution was framed for 
all the States. * * * It is the true wisdom of these goy- 
ernments to keep their actions as distinct as possible. The 
General Goyernment should not seek to operate where the States 
can operate with more advantage to the community; nor should 
the States encroach on ground which the public good, as well 
as the Constitution, refers to the exclusive control of Con- 


“Mr. Justice McLean, in the License cases (5 How., 504, p. 
592), said: 

“*That the police power of a State and the foreign commer- 
cial power of Congress must stand together. Neither of them 
can be so exercised as materially to affect the other. The 
sources and objects of these powers are exclusive, distinct, and 
independent, and are essential to both governments. 

„This power (internal police) can neither be abdicated or 
bargained away (by the States), and is inalienable, even by 
express grant.’ (Mr. Justice Pitney, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co. v. Goldsborough, 232 U. S., 548, p. 558; Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R. Co. v. Denver, 250 U. S., 241, p. 244.) 

“Tt is necessary to so construe ‘concurrent power’ to en- 
force the prohibition that a true concurrence may take place 
in power and effect. Such a concurrence may be illustrated 
by two individuals making separate journeys by separate routes 
to the same place of destination, or it may be further illustrated 
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by the use in war of an army and a navy, the objective being a 
victory, the power used being concurrent but distinct, neither 
encroaching upon the other, and neither necessarily requiring 
the withdrawal of the one or the other because of conflict. 


“The defendants, if our understanding of their contention is 


correct, hold to the view that there is no real concurrent power, 
bt that Congress is supreme, and that the States may exer- 
cise jurisdiction in the premises by necessary uniformity in 
legislation with that of Congress, which, we contend, is a mere 
dependence. : 

“I the Passenger cases it is said, Seventh Howard, 282, at 
page 399: 

hat a concurrent power excludes the idea of a dependent 

wer.’ 

905 It is submitted that this was stated in considering the Con- 
stitution when it contained no such grant of power in words as 
in the present instance, and had to do with the subject of ‘the 
right-of the States to legislate on a matter with which Congress 
was endowed with power under the Constitution; and at 

ge 396: 

“iA concurrent power in the States to regulate commerce is 
an anomaly not found in the Constitution. If such power exist, 
it may be exercised independently of the Federal authority.’ 

“Such power—that is, concurrent power—now exists if the 
present article of amendment is determined by this court to be 
valid. The question is how may such an anomaly not hereto- 
fore found in the Constitution be exercised in the manner indi- 
cated in the eighteenth amendment? In the words of Mr. 
Justice McLean: 

“<The State power may be exercised independently of the 
Federal authority if such power exist.’ 

“he power exists by reason of the fact that the States are 
to have ‘concurrent. power’ with Congress. How, then, may 
Congress and the States act independently and yet the 
concurrent power conferred? It is submitted that it may only 
be accomplished by each power acting in its sovereign and e- 
clusive sphere, namely, the Congress in interstate commerce, in 
the ‘Territories, in the District of Columbia, and in foreign 
affairs, on the,one hand, and the respective States in the exer- 
cise of their police powers on the other. 

“In this way only may a real concurrence of power be exer- 
cised and harmoniously carried out. 

“To extend to the States a power concurrent with Congress 
in its exclusive sphere, it is submitted, would be to extend to the 
States à power not intended by those who framed and those who 
concurred in the amendment. And, conversely, it is equally true 
that it was never intended by the same reasoning to extend to 
Congress a power to operate in those things which concern 
alone the decentralized governments of the respective States 
according to the peculiar needs of the people of the locality in 
which sphere the States are supreme. 

“Tt is our insistment that if the defendants’ contention be cor- 
rect and the eighteenth amendment authorizes Congress to en- 
force the same within the State of New Jersey, it follows as 
n matter of course that it has also authorized the State of New 
Jersey to enforce the amendment wherever foreign commerce or 
commerce between the States, in intoxicating liquors, directly 
touches the State of New Jersey. The result of such a construc- 
tion would be to make a sweeping radical change in the whole 
theory which has been evolved from the Constitution of the 
United States in regard to the exclusive control of Congress over 
a wide field of commerce. 

“Tt was said in re Rahrer (140 U. S., 545), at 554: 

„Phe power of the State to impose restraints and burdens 
upon persons and property in conservation and promotion of 
the public health, good order, and prosperity is the power orig- 
inally and always belonging to the States, not surrendered by 
them to the General Government nor directly restrained by the 
Constitution of the United States, and essentially exclusive.’ 

“Jn the Civil Rights cases (109 U. S., 313) Mr. Justice 
Bradley said: 

„That legislation under that amendment can not properly 
cover the whole domain of rights appertaining to life, liberty, 
and property, defining them and providing for their vindication. 
That would be to establish a code of municipal law regulative of 
all private rights of man and man in society. It would be tomake 
Congress take the place of the State legislatures and to supersede 
them. It is absurd to affirm that, because the rights of life, 
liberty, and property (which include all civil rights that men 
have) are by the amendment sought to be protected against 
invasion on the part of the State without due process of law 
Congress may, therefore, provide due process of law for their 
vindication in every case; and that, because the denial by a 
State to any persons of the equal protection of the laws is pro- 


hibited by the amendment, therefore Congress may establish 
laws for their equal protection.’ 

ae Barbiere v. Connelly (113 U. S., 27, 31) Mr. Justice Field 
said: 

It is not to be doubted that the power to make the ordi- 
nary regulations of police remain with the individual States 
and can not be assumed by the National Government.’ 

“This power to prohibit, therefore, in view of these well- 
settled principles in our constitutional law should be construed 
just in the sense in which they have been understood in the 
Constitution. ‘The power to prohibit, which the National Gov- 
ernment possessed, was part of its power under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. The remainder of the power to 
prohibit was vested in the States. The power which is vested 
in the States is to be construed in connection with the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which expressly reserves to 
the States all powers not conferred on the Federal Government. 

In principle this case is not essentially different from the 
claims made under the fourteenth amendment in the Shaughter- 
chouse cases (83 U. S., 36, p. 78). Again the contention 
that that amendment had conferred powers which were essen- 
tially State powers upon the Federal Government, Mr. Justice 


Miller said, as we have before quoted: 


These consequences are so serious, so far-reaching and 
pervading, so great a departure from the structure and spirit 
of our institutions ; when the effect is to fetter and degrade the 
State governments by subjecting them to the control of Gon- 
gress in the exercise of powers heretofore universally con- 
ceded to them, of the most ordinary and fundamental charac- 
ter; when, in fact, it radically changes the whole theory of the 
relations of the State and Federal Governments, to each other 


and of both these governments to the people, the argument has 


a force irresistible in the absence of language which expresses 
such purpose too clearly to admit of doubt.’ 

“Mr. Justice McLane in the Passenger cases (48 U. S., 383, 
p. 399), in discussing the impossibility of a real concurrent 
power existing in two distinct sovereignties to regulate the same 
thing and in a situation where there existed only such concur- 
rent power as has been heretofere defined to mean the su- 
premacy of Congress in place of conflict, said: 

That the action of one, unless there be an arrangement '— 
that is, as to unifermity of legislation— must necessarily -pre- 
eede the action of the other, and that which is first, being com- 
petent, must establish the rule.’ 

“He contended that— 

Such was an unequal power unless one might undo what 
the other does, and that this must be the result of their action,’ 

“He continued by saying: 

But the argument is that a State, acting in a subordinate 
capacity, wholly inconsistent with its sovereignty, may regulate 
foreign commerce until Congress shall act en the same sub- 
ject, and that the State must then yield to the paramount 
authority f . 

He added, however: 

“*But this argument degrades the States by making their 
legislation, to the extent stated, subject to the will of Congress. 
State powers do not rest upon this basis. 

State powers are at all times and under all circumstances 
exercised independently of the General Government and are 
never declared void or inoperative except when they transcend 
State jurisdiction.’ 

“The reasoning in Prigg v. Penn. (16 Pet., 539), leads to the 
same logical result—the right to have fugitive slaves returned 
was created by the Federal Constitution. Therefore, being a 
right created by the Constitution, it must, according to the 
majority opinion in that case, be enforced by the national 
authority exclusively and not by the States. In other words, 
a national right must be under the jurisdiction of the National 
Government. If che right to have the slaves returned had been 
a right vested in the States before the adoption of the Gonsti- 
tution, the plain inference is that the States then would have 
had the power. 

“In construing, therefore, this power to prohibit, we must 
separate it into its parts, assigning the parts which are national 
to the National Government and the remaining parts to the 
States. This construction would interpret the second section, 
declaratory of what the constitutional rule in this case would 
be in giving force to the concurrent power clause, such an in- 
terpretation as to fully maintain the proper balance of power, 
avoiding what would otherwise be an inevitable conflict of 
sovereignty, and we submit it expounds the true intent of the 
amendment. 

“ This amendment affects the commerce clause in the Constitu- 
tion, and it must be construed to restrict the will of Congress 
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to permit -interstate shipments of intoxicating liquors, for bev- 
erage purposes, into the States. We give full effect to this per- 
plexing question under the well-settled rules of construction. 

“The whole theory of the relations between National and 
State Governments would be thrown out of joint if the power 
of the States was in anywise impaired by this eighteenth amend- 
ment. Would it not, as Mr. Justice Miller said in the Slaughter- 
house cases, above quoted, ‘constitute this court a perpetual 
censor upon all legislation of the States on the civil rights of 
their own citizens under this amendment, with authority to 
nullify such as it did not approve as consistent with those 
rights as existed at the time of the adoption of this amend- 
ment? * As he further said (p. 82): ‘Under the 
pressure of all the excited feeling growing out of the war, our 
statesmen have still believed that the assistance of the States, 
with power for domestic local government, including the regula- 
tion of their civil rights, was essential to the perfect working 
of our complex form of government. * * * Though they 
have thought proper to impose additional limitations upon the 
States and to confer additional power on that of the Nation, 
whatever fluctuations may be seen in the history of public 
opinion on this subject during the period of our national 
existence, we think it will be found that this court, so far as 
its functions required, has always held with a steady and even 
hand the balance between State and Federal power, and we 
trust that such may continue to be the history of its relation 
to that subject, so long as it shall have duties to perform 
which demand of it a construction of the Constitution or any 
of its parts.’ 

“The defendants have contended before the bar of this court 
in earlier cases, and probably will so contend in this case, that 
the expression ‘concurrent jurisdiction’ as defined heretofore 
in this court refers to separate, distinct, and independent ac- 
tion by the States and by Congress respectively, exercised by 
the two Governments, as stated in the case of Fox v. State of 
Ohio, 5 How., 410, 418, to the effect that the exercise of a con- 
current jurisdiction might be productive of occasional interfer- 
ences in the policy in any branch of administration. In the 
same connection it was there said there were three cases of 
alienation of State sovereignty, namely : 

„Where the Constitution in express terms granted an ex- 
elusive authority to the Union; where it granted in one in- 
stance an authority to the Union and in another prohibited the 
States from exercising the like authority ; and where it granted 
authority to the Union to which a similar authority in the 
States would be absolutely and totally contradictory and re- 
pugnant.’ 

“Tt will be observed as the words ‘ concurrent power’ were 
defined in that opinion and as contended for by the defendants, 
there were no express words in the Constitution granting such 

power but that always under the Constitution, in ease of any 
conflict whatever, the Constitution was supreme in authority 
fnd that, therefore, Congress had paramount power in the 
premises to enforce as distinguished from any other power. 

“The dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice Story, in Houston v. 
Moore, 5 Wheat., 47, has the same thought in view to the effect 
that the powers— 

So granted are never exclusive of similar powers existing 
in the States, except where the Constitution has expressly in 
terms given an exclusive power to Congress or the exercise of 
a like power is prohibited to the States, or there is a direct 
repugnancy or incompatibility in the exercise of it by the 
States.’ 

“The defendants will contend that the power of Congress 
is not of such a nature as would be necessarily exclusive but 
ig to be exercised by Congress with the States retaining their 

ght to exercise it at the same time, subject only to the quali- 
fication that in the case of a direct conflict between State and 
Federal laws the latter must prevail. 

“All the definitions heretofore made of concurrent power are 
such as define an entirely different exercise of power than is 

ow granted in the amendment. The amendment, if upheld by 

is court, grants a power from the people of the United States 
to the States of the Union and to Congress. The source is the 
same as it flows to both agencies of government, the National 
Government and the governments of the respective States. By 
its words it gives to all exactly the same authority to carry 
into effect and enforce by prohibition the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from, the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, and concurrent power is granted to all to enforce 
the same by appropriate legislation. This grant by the legisla- 
tures of the respective States, in ratifying the proposal, is an 
entirely different grant than those heretofore enumerated in the 


Constitution. It entirely removes from the reading of this 
amendment the application of the clause in the Constitution as 
to the supremacy of the enactment of Congress which would 
displace or run counter to an enactment of any one or all of 
the States. The States must retain their powers of economy and 
police in order to maintain their sovereignty, and the words 
‘concurrent power’ must be, it is submitted, defined in a sense 
exclusive to the States and exclusive to the United States in 
accordance with the needs of each State and the United States, 
otherwise the use of the word ‘appropriate’ in connection with 
the word ‘concurrent’ can not properly be made. While ap- 
propriate legislation has been defined to be such as may be 
necessary and proper, in this case, it is submitted, the word 
proper has the sense of peculiar or exclusive, and as applied 
to the express grant of power equally to the Congress and the 
several States it must be such that there may be no conflict 
because the idea of concurrence immediately ceases when it is 
necessary for the one governmental body to withdraw in favor 
of the other. 

“Tn the Passenger cases we find, by again referring thereto 
(7 How., p. 399), it was said: 

“*Concurrent power in two distinct sovereignties to regulate 
the same thing is as inconsistent in principle as it is impracti- 
cable in action. It involves a moral and physical impossibility. 
Joint action is not supposed, and two independent wills can not 
do the same thing.’ 

“And we add that it is also clear that 49 independent wills 
can not do the same thing, and that if they must coucur by 
joint or uniform legislation, Congress would have supreme power 
and not concurrent power, which would be a construction, we 
submit, authorizing legislation not appropriate in the premises. 

“Under the construction contended for by the plaintiff, with 
each soyereign acting within its supreme sphere, it will make 
effective the prohibition contained in the eighteenth amendment, 
without conflict between the Federal Government and the 
sovereign States, without conflict in their operations and with- 
out disturbing that dual form of government which is the 
genius and character of our Nation. 


“VIL THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT IS NOT APPROPRIATE LEGISLATION, 


“As alleged in the bill of complaint in this action the de- 
fendants herein are threatening to enforce within the State of 
New Jersey the national prohibition act, having for its purpose, 
by title 2 thereof, the enforcement of the so-called eighteenth 
amendment. 

“The part of the so-called eighteenth amendment pertinent 
to this discussion reads as follows: 

“*Secrron 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all Territories subject to the juris- 
diction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

„Se., 2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.’ 

“The subject matter prohibited by the said amendment is 
intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes. Section 1 speaks 
for itself. It is a plain prohibition, providing for the sup- 
pression of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes. Section 
2 is merely a grant of power to enforce the provisions of section 
1. The mere statement of the phrase ‘beverage purposes’ 
implies its meaning. The phrase ‘intoxicating liquor’ has a 
well-defined meaning in the law. The last-mentioned phrase 
is defined in Black's Law Dictionary as follows: 

“t Any liquor used as a beverage and which when so used 
in sufficient quantities ordinarily or commonly produces entire 
or partial intoxication. 

“< Any liquor intended for use as a beverage or capable of 
being so used which contains alcohol either obtained by fer- 
mentation or by the additional process of distillation in such 
proportion that it will produce intoxication when imbibed in 
such quantities as may practically be drunk.’ 

“The enforcing agency is here limited to carrying out the 
provisions of a specific prohibition. Any enforcing act should, 
therefore, be tested out by inquiring whether the subject matter 
is consonant with the definition of the subject matter contained 
in the prohivilory amendment itself. 

“An examination of the text of Title II of said act (Exhibit II. 
p. 41, bill of complaint) shows that Congress has by said act 
framed a definition of the phrase ‘intoxicating liquor,’ which 
definition, as complainant shows, includes liquor containing an 
alcoholic content so fixed as not to be intoxicating in fact; that 
regardless of their intoxicating or nonintoxicating qualities, said 
act purports to prohibit and to illegally regulate by name the 
use of liquids denominated ‘beer,’ ‘ale; and ‘porter’; that 
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said act illegally attempts to regulate the manufacture, sale, 
possession, and use of liquor for medicinal purposes; that said 
act illegally limits the amount of liquor that may be, for medic- 
inal purposes, used internally during a definite period of time, 
and illegally attempts to prohibit the use of liquor for medicinal 
purposes for any but a known ailment; prohibits its use in con- 
junction with other medicines, and further illegally attempts to 
regulate the manufacture, sale, possession, and use of liquor 
intended to be used for nonbeverage purposes. 

“In short, the said act purports to regulate and prohibit 
things not within the prohibition of the Constitution. It is 
submitted that there is nothing in either section of the amend- 
ment directly permitting this to be done. Neither is there any 
merit in the possible claim that, as a means of making the pro- 
visions of the amendment effective, Congress may prohibit and 
regulate, by definition or otherwise, liquids not in fact intoxi- 
cating or not in fact used for beverage purposes. 

“In framing its enforcement legislation Congress has not that 
degree of liberty of action with which its war powers may be 
exercised nor that degree of freedom from restraint with which 
the several States may exercise their police power. (Purity 
Extract Co. v. Lynch, 226 U. S., 192.) 

“The power of Congress in this instance is to enforce a pro- 
hibition expressly limited in its scope, and to permit it, under 
an authorization to enforce, to enlarge the scope of the prohibi- 
tion by suppressing and regulating things not comprehended in 
the amendment is, in effect, to thwart the will of the people as 
expressed in their Constitution and further to interfere with 
rights to an extent beyond that necessary to remedy the mis- 
chief aimed at in amending the Constitution. (Slaughterhouse 
cases, 16 Wall, 36; Civil Rights cases, 109 U. S., 1; the Em- 
ployers’ Liability cases, 207 U. S., 463.) . 

“In this connection it is pertinent to quote from the well- 
reasoned opinion (not yet reported) of Judge Geiger in the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Wis- 
consin, in the case of Manitowoc Products Co. against Hiram A. 
Sawyer and others, a case in which this particular part of the 
act of Congress was attacked on substantially the same grounds 
as here: 

These suggestions all lead us back to the fundamental and 
elementary principle that in enforcing a prohibition, the end of 
the enforcing act, therefore its subject matter must come within 
the confines of the constitutional subject mattér. If this is not 
true, then, as suggested, what is the limit to an enforcing power 
when once exercisable in respect of definition for enforcing pur- 
poses; when the legislature may say with scarce a limitation 
on its right that it may define as culpable that which, under the 
constitutional provision, is left inculpable. 

„We are not here dealing with a legislative provision seek- 
ing to prescribe a rule of evidence which when presented shall 
furnish a presumptive or prima facie basis for inferring culpa- 
bility. We are dealing with a provision of a legislative act 
aimed to enforce a constitutional prohibition against intoxicat- 
ing liquor, but which, being enforced, denies to the individual, 
conclusively, opportunity to assert that he is outside of the 
range of constitutional interdiction. The plaintiffs’ product— 
in point of fact containing five times the alcoholic content pre- 
scribed by the enforcing act—is, in this case, conceded not to 
be intoxicating liquors; and were the case before us upon in- 
dictment, the result would be a conviction and an establish- 
ment of guilt under the enforcing act, notwithstanding the full 
concession that nothing has been done to establish constitutional 
culpability. Obviously, though without desiring to pass upon 
it as a question in issue, if one-half of 1 per cent were pre- 
seribed by the enforcing act as a presumptive basis, or a prima 
facie showing of the intoxicating quality of the product, we 
should have before us a markedly different case; for then the 
constitutional fact would not only have to be established, but 
the party accused would have full opportunity to negative 
culpability. It may be conceded that the presence of alcohol is 
a chief characteristic of intoxicating liquors. But the very con- 
cession in the present case demonstrates that the fact—the in- 
toxicating quality of the prohibited thing, which by the Consti- 
tution is placed within the field of disputation—may depend 
wholly upon the matter of the degree of alcoholic content. 

“t Therefore, the constitutional terms themselves measure the 
field of and place within it the fact or facts open to disputa- 
tion. To permit legislative power to enter this field, enlarge 
or restrict it, prescribe the range of disputation by giving an 
element of fact the conclusive, indisputable force of establish- 
ing culpability, simply destroys the amendment, or, in the pres- 
ent case, transforms it into a general grant of power, not to 
enforce the subject of prohibition of “intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes,” but to legislate upon the broad subject of 


beverages; and the particular enforcing act and any other act 
which may be framed under the power of definition forbids and 
punishes and will forbid—or permit, if in legislative discretion 
that is proper—percentages; and will foreclose inquiring into 
the fact which the Constitution decla is the condition of 
prohibition, just as effective as (see Bailey v. Alabama, 219 
U. S., 219) breach of a contract was attempted to be made 
conclusive evidence of fraudulent breach under a statute aim- 
ing to punish the latter. 

In this connection cases cited and the view expressed that 
by including nonintoxicants in a definition of intoxicants the 
legislature: does not thereby presume to make intoxicants out 
of nonintoxicants are not at all pertinent. Probably all will 
concede at least that limitation on legislative power. The con- 
troversy arises when the legislation charged solely with the 
enforcement of a limited prohibition directs its efforts to mat- 
ters outside of the limitation, interdicts them conclusively as 
of the same grade of culpability and subject to the same penal- 
ties as the constitutionally prohibited thing; when it punishes 
as intoxicating that which is not so, and which, upon the law 
before us, the national sovereignty has left free to te done by 
not prohibiting it. 

Every consideration of the matter requires a negative an- 
swer to the question propounded by the plaintiff in this case; 
that the act in question, in so far as it defines or it attempts to 
define intoxicating liquors, by including therein nonintoxicants, 
can not be sustained.’ 

III. THE COURT HAS JURISDICTION OF THIS CONTROVERSY, 
“A. The State of New Jersey is a real party in interest. 

“The State of New Jersey, in compliance with its duty to 
protect the health of its people, has licensed persons to engage 
in the practice of medicine and surgery within its borders. The 
persons so licensed are, in effect, its agents in the preserving of 
the public health. The bill of complaint in this cause alleges 
that alcoholic liquor, used either alone or in conjunction with 
other medicines, is in common use by physicians and surgeons in 
the State of New Jersey in the prevention and cure of diseases 
and other ailments; that these defendants threaten to enforce 
within said State the provisions of Title II of the act of Con- 
gress known as the national prohibition act, which act in a 
drastic manner regulates the use by physicians and surgeons 
of alcoholic liquor in the prevention and cure of diseases and 
other ailments, and, consequently, it is respectfully asserted, the 
health of the people of said State is jeopardized. 

“As alleged in the bill in this cause, the State of New Jersey, 
for the common benefit of all of its people, maintains, either 
directly or through its municipal agencies, numerous hospitals 
for the insane, the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the aged and 
infirm, persons afflicted with tuberculosis, homes for soldiers, 
and various other institutions; that in its conduct of these in- 
stitutions the State employs physicians; that the use of alcoholic 
liquors for the prevention and cure of diseases and other ail- 
ments by these physicians is also drastically interfered with by 
the act which defendants threaten to enforce. 

“It is asserted, therefore, that the State of New Jersey oc- 
cupies the position of parens patriæ, guardian, trustee, and 
representative for (a) the people of the State and (b) its 
dependents and wards so resident in its numerous institutions. 

“In Heckman v. United States (224 U. S., 413) it was held 
that the United States had capacity to maintain a suit to set 
aside conveyances made by allottee Indians of allotted lands. 
The theory upon which the United States was held capable of 
maintaining the action in this case was the recognition by the 
court of the dependent status of the Indians and the duty ‘of 
the United States in the premises. 

“In United States v. New Orleans Ry. Co. (248 U. S., 507) 
the court, in sustaining the right of the United States to insti- 
tute the action, said: ‘There is an obligation for those for 
whose benefit the suit is brought.’ (Missouri v. Illinois, etc., 
180 U. S., 208; Kansas v, Colorado, 185 U. S., 125, 206 U. S., 
46; Georgia v. Tenn. Copper Co., 206 U. S., 230.) 

“Tf the so-called eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is a valid amendment, then, it is respect- 
fully asserted that by section 2 of said amendment the duty is 
placed on the State of New Jersey (exercising power concur- 
rently with Congress) to enforce the provisions of section 1 
of said amendment, and it is therefore by virtue of this duty 
the right of the State of New Jersey to ask this court to re- 
strain these defendants from interfering with its proper exer- 
cise of the power so given to enforce the said amendment. 

“In re Debs (158 U. S., 564) the question arose concerning 
the jurisdiction of a court of equity at the suit of the Gov- 
ernment to enjoin interference with the transportation of the 
mails. ‘The court, while adverting to the fact that the United 


States had a property in the mails, declined to place its de- 
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cision upon that ground alone, and rested it also upon govern- 
mental duty, The court said (pp. 584, 586) : 

„Every government intrusted by the very terms of its 
being with powers and duties to be exercised and d 
for the general welfare, has a right to apply to its own courts 
for any proper assistance in the exercise of the one and the 
discharge of the other, and it is no sufficient answer to its 
appeal to one of those courts that it has no pecuniary interest 
in the matter. * * * The National Government, given by 
the Constitution power to regulate interstate commerce, has by 
express statute assumed jurisdiction over such commerce when 
carried upon railroads. It is charged, therefore, with the 
duty of keeping those highways of interstate commerce free 
from obstruction, for it has always been recognized as one of 
the powers and duties of a government to remove obstructions 
from highways under its control.’ 

“In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 86) the United States 
rested its petition for intervention upon its duty of legislating 
for the reclamation of arid lands. This duty was regarded as 
sufficient cause for permitting its intervention in the contro- 
versy. (See also United States v. San Jacinto Tin Co., 125 
U. S., 273; United States v. Bell Tel. Co., 128 U. S., 315.) 

“Contrary to the provisions of the tenth amendment of the 
Constitution, these defendants are threatening to interfere 
with the reserved powers of the State of New Jersey, as alleged 
in the bill of complaint, and the State is therefore justified in 
maintaining this suit not only to protect its rights as a sov- 
ereign State but likewise for the people of the State. 

“The State further claims the right to institute this. suit to 
prevent irreparable damage in the way of loss of ratable prop- 
erty, taxes, and license fees, which it will sustain should the 
defendants be permitted to enforce within its borders the un- 
constitutional act in question. 

B. This action is not against the United States. 

“In Traux v. Raich (239 U. S., 33) the court said: 

As the bill is framed upon the theory that the act is un- 
constitutional and that the defendants, who are public officers 
concerned with the enforcement of the laws of the State, are 
about to proceed wrongfully to the complainants injury, 


through interfering with his employment, it is established that | 


the suit can not be regarded as one against the State. What- 
ever doubt existed in this class of cases was removed by the 
decision in Ex parte Young (209 U. S., 123, 155, 161), which 
has repeatedly been followed.’ (Ludwig v. West. Union Tel. 
Co., 216 U. S., 146; Western Union Tel. Co. v. Andrews, 216 
U. S., 165; Herndon v. C. R. I. & P. R. R., 218 U. S., 135, 155; 
Hopkins v. Clemson College, 221 U. S., 636, 643, 645; Philadel- 
phia Co v. Stimson, 223 U. S., 605, 607, 620; Home Tel. & Tel. 
Co. v. Los Angeles, 227 U. S., 278, 293.) 

“O. The questions involved are constitutional questions and therefore 

justiciable. 

“ We ask the court in the case at bar, in the determination of 
the questions submitted, to construe the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“First, as to whether the so-called eighteenth amendment is 
a proper addition to the instrument, in view of the express and 
implied limitations contained in Article V; and 

“ Second, whether the national prohibition act, by Title II, is 
constitutional. 

“ When the validity of the alleged amendment and the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation thereunder is questioned there 
is presented to this court for determination a justiciable ques- 
tion. For the reasons set forth in the bill of complaint and 
which are discussed in this brief, it is respectfully submitted a 
justiciable question has been presented. (Bott v. Secretary of 
State, 63 N. J. L., 289, and cases cited therein; United States v. 
Lee, 106 U. S., 196, 208-9; Koehler & Lange v. Hill, 60 Iowa, 
543, 603; Hammond v. Clark, 136 Ga., 312; 12 Corpus Juris, p. 
880, and cases cited in note 36.) 

“Tt is respectfully submitted that the motion of the defend- 


ants should be denied. 
“THOMAS F. McCran, 


“Attorney General. 
“ Francis H. MCGEE, 
“Assistant Attorney General.” 


“Supreme Court or THE UNITED STATES. 


October term, 1919. No. —. Original. 


“ [State of New Jersey, complainant, v. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney 
8 ana Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, de- 
endants. 


“ MOTION TO FILE ORIGINAL BILL, 

“ Now comes the State of New Jersey, by its attorney general, 
Thomas F. McCran, and moves the court for leave to file the bill 
of complaint herewith exhibited, in a suit between the State of 
New Jersey and citizens of other States, and arising under the 


Constitution and laws of the United States, for the purpose of 
enjoining the defendants from enforcing within the State of 
New Jersey, by an abuse of power, without lawful and constitu- 
tional authority or by a wrongful and erroneous interpretation 
thereof, such titles and sections of an act of Congress, the short 
title of which is the ‘ National prohibition act,’ as apply and are 
designed to give effect to the so-called eighteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States of America; 
and that proper process may issue thereon, notifying the de- 
fendants of the filing of said bill, and that they appear and an- 
swer thereto and defend the same. 
“ STATE or New JERSEY, 
“By THomas F. McCran, 
“Attorney General of the State of New Jersey.” 


“ Supreme COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
October term, 1919. No. —. Original. 

[State of New Ware complainant, v. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney 
General, and C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
defendants. ] 

“ORIGINAL BILL IN EQUITY. 

“The State of New Jersey, complainant, brings this bill of 
complaint for itself and representatively for its citizens in 
their sovereignty against the defendants above named, and 
respectfully shows unto this honorable court as follows: 

I. That the State of New Jersey is one of the States of the 
United States and that the defendant, A. Mitchell Palmer, is 
a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, duly appointed and act- 
ing Attorney General of the United States, and Daniel C, Roper 
is a citizen of the State of South Carolina and the duly ap- 
pointed and acting United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and that both officials reside in the Capital of the 
United States. 

“TI. This is a suit of a civil nature, arising under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States against citizens of other 
States of the United States, who, as designated officials of the 
Government of the United States, with their and each of their 
subordinates, agents, and servants, are charged with the duty 
in their respective spheres of action, of enforcing acts of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, and is for the purpose of enjoin- 
ing them from acting, by an abuse of power, without lawful and 
constitutional authority or by a wrongful and erroneous inter- 
pretation thereof, to enforce, within the State of New Jersey, 
the so-called national prohibition act of Congress of October 
28, 1919, or such titles and sections thereof as apply and are 
designed to give effect and carry out the prohibitions of the 
so-called eighteenth amendment to the Constitution in intra- 
state commerce and as interfere with and limit the taxing 
power of the State of New Jersey; as interfere with, restrict, 
and prohibit the collection of the internal revenues of com- 
plainant; and as interfere with the government of its institu- 
tions and of its wards; and as limit, impair, and interfere with 
its powers of economy and police, as well as the businesses and 
liberties of its citizens to its irreparable injury as hereinafter 
more particularly set forth, in which congressional enactment 
aforesaid the defendants are officially charged with the enforce- 
ment of the provisions thereof and the prohibitions therein con- 
tained. The restraint is sought because the national prohibition 
act is, or such aforesaid parts thereof are, invalid, unconstitu- 
tional, and void, and the said so-called eighteenth amendment, 
though purporting to be the fundamental authority for said 
national prohibition act, is not, either in whole or in part, an 
amendment to the Constitution, but is wholly null and void and 
not enforceable in the State of New Jersey, while the State of 
New Jersey has not, nor have the people thereof ratified or 
consented to said so-called amendment, and because whether 
said so-called amendment and national prohibition act are 
void or not, there exists the intent on the part of said defend- 
ants wrongfully to so construe and hurtfully enforce the con- 
current power’ clause of said so-called eighteenth amendment, 
and thus, furthermore, and, in any event, to make, on such 
account said national prohibition act by such construction and 
enforcement unconstitutional and void. 

III. The rights and interests of the State of New Jersey 
and its citizens are involved in the premises, and therefore this 
suit, under the executive direction of the governor of the State 
of New Jersey, is instituted, both under the common, law by 
the attorney general of said State and by him under the statu- 
tory authority in such case made and provided. 

“TV. The complainant alleges that, as a colony, Nova Ceserea, 
or New Jersey, was settled largely by subjects of Sweden and 
of the States of the Netherlands and of the British Crown, and 
that said colonists, as hereinafter set forth, exercised and en- 
joyed the inherent right of self-government in the management 
and control of their own affairs as a community and in the 
establishment of their civil institutions for the protection of 
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the rights and liberties of the individual in so far as the same 
were applicable to their new conditions and circumstances. 

“(a) That letters patent from Charles II, King of England, 
were granted and delivered, dated March 12, 1664, to his 
brother James, the Duke of York, in which the said King gave 
and granted unto his said brother, his heirs and assigns, cer- 
tain territory therein described, granting therein and thereby 
to the said Duke of York, his deputies, agents, commissioners, 
and assigns such power and authority as therein described to 
govern the subjects of such King, his heirs and successors, as 
should from time to time adventure themselves unto or that 
should at any time thereafter inhabit any part or parts therein 
referred to, which territory the State of New Jersey, as now 
constituted, formed a part, according to such laws, orders, ordi- 
nances, directions, and instruments as by the said duke should 
be established; so always as the said statutes, ordinances, and 
proceedings should not be contrary to, but as near as conven- 
iently might be, agreeably to the laws, statutes, and Govern- 
ment of the realm of England; also to make, ordain, and es- 
tablish all manner of orders, laws, directions, instructions, form, 
and ceremonies of government and magistracy fit and necessary 
for and concerning the government thereof, so always that the 
same should not be contrary to the laws and statutes of the 
realm of England as near as might be agreeable thereunto; 
and gave and granted unto the said duke, his heirs and assigns, 
and also to all and every such governor or governors or other 
officers or ministers as by the said duke, his heirs or assigns, 
should be appointed to have power and authority of government 
and conmiand in and over said inhabitants of said territory 
for their safety and defense. 

“(b) That shortly after the making of said grant the terri- 
tory included therein was conquered by the military powers of 
the States of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, and 
shortly thereafter the said territory was surrendered to the 
King of England, and thereupon, in order to make good and 
affirm and establish the aforesaid grant, the said King of Eng- 
land, by his letters patent, bearing date on or about the 29th 
day of June, 1674, granted and conyeyed unto the said Duke of 
York all the rights, powers, and privileges contained in the 
patent first hereinbefore mentioned. 

(e) That by lease dated the 23d and release dated the 24th 
of June, 1664, the said Duke of York, after reciting the grant 
previously made to him by the aforesaid letters patent, granted, 
bargained, sold, released, and confirmed to Lord John Berkeley 
and Sir George Carteret the territory of Nova Ceserea, or New 
Jersey, in as full and ample a manner as the game had been 
granted to the said Duke of York by the before-recited letters 
patent, and all the estate, right, title, interest, benefit, advantage, 
claim, and demand of the said James, Duke of York of in and 
to the said premises, etc., to have and to hold, etc., the said 
tract of land and premises, their heirs and assigns forever, 
etc., as by reference to the said release will more fully and at 
large appear. 

“(d) That a concession and agreement of the lords proprie- 
tors aforesaid of the Province of Nova Ceserea, or New Jersey, 
dated February 10, 1664, to and with all and every the adven- 
turers and all such as should settle or plant there was made 
and published on or about said time by the said John Berkeley 
and George Carteret, for the purpose of inducing people to set- 
tle and dwell in New Jersey, and together with subsequent 
declarations, was a pledge, guaranty, and assurance to such 
settlers, relating to the power and rights of the governor and 
council and secretary or register, surveyor general, assemblymen, 
and other officers and to the legislative power of the assembly, 
as they should judge most conducive to the general good and 
welfare of the Province as by reference thereto will more fully 
appear. These grants and concessions bear eyen date with the 
appointment and commission of Sir Philip Carteret, the first 
governor of New Jersey, appointed by the said proprietors— 
Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. 

“(e) That by quinpartite deed dated June 1, 1676, between 
said George Carteret of the first part, William Penn of the 
second part, Gawn Lawry of the third part, Nicholas Lucas of 
the fourth part, and Edward Billinge of the fifth part, it was 
recited, inter alia, the conveyance of his (Berkeley's) moiety 
to or half of Nova Ceserea, or New Jersey, by said John, Lord 
Berkeley, by bargain and sale deed, dated March 18, 1673, to 
John Fenwick, and by two other indentures, one of bargain and 
sale, dated February 9, 1674, from John Fenwick and Edward 
Billinge (who claimed equitable interests) of the one part, and 
William Penn, Gawn Lawry, and Nicholas Lucas of the other 
part, and by the second being an indenture of tripartite grant, 
release, or confirmation, dated February 10, 1674, between said 
John Fenwick, Edward Billinge of the second part, and the said 
William Penn, Gawn Lawry, and Nicholas Lucas of the third 


part, and by several other good and sufficient assurances in the 
law duly executed, said moiety or half part of all said land 
so conveyed as aforesaid to said Fenwick was conveyed unto 
and vested in the said Penn, Lawry, and Lucas, their heirs and 
assigns forever, so that the said last-mentioned held and were 
actually seized of the other undivided moiety or half part of 
all and every, the said premises of Nova Ceserea, or New Jersey, 
as tenants in common with Sir George Carteret, who was then 
actually seized of the other undivided moiety or half part of all 
und every the same premises, who held the same to him and his 
heirs in common with the said William Penn, Gawn Lawry, and 
Nicholas Lucas. And it was further recited in said deed that 
said Carteret, Penn, Lawry, and Lucas had agreed to make a 
partition of New Jersey into two parts, and therein and thereby 
said Billinge, Penn, Lawry, and Lucas granted to Sir George 
Carteret, his heirs and assigns forever, the easterly part of 
New Jersey, to have and to hold in severalty, and Sir George 
Carteret, by the same indenture, granted to said Penn, Lawry, 
and Lucas, their heirs and assigns forever, the westerly part 
of New Jersey, to have and to hold to them, their heirs, and 
assigns in severalty, and the division line between east and west 
Jersey was therein described as by reference thereto will more 
fully appear. 

„() That both of said tracts of East and West Jersey were, 
by a deed of surrender from the proprietors of East and West 
Jersey of their right or pretended right of government, sur- 
rendered and yielded up for themselves and heirs to Anne, 
Queen of England, including all powers of government as to 
New Jersey granted by King Charles II to the Duke of York, 
and by the Duke of York to the said proprietors, as by reference 
to the said surrender will more fully appear, and which sur- 
render was accepted by the Queen in council April 17, 1702, 
and ordered to be enrolled in Her Majesty’s high court of 
chancery ; that thereafter on the 16th day of November in said 
year the said Queen issued instructions to the then captain 
general or governor of Nova Ceserea or New Jersey, to wit, 
Edward, Lord Cornbury, that he should call together certain 
persons therein designated, who should constitute the member- 
ship of her council of said Province and one general assembly, 
to consist of 24 members, to be chosen in the manner therein 
designated by the inhabitants, householders of the city or town 
of Perth Amboy, in East New Jersey; 2 by the inhabitants, 
householders of the city and town of Burlington, in West New 
Jersey; 10 by the freeholders of East New Jersey; and 10 by 
the freeholders of West New Jersey, with power to make laws 
as therein enumerated for the government of the colony, which 
government, complainant avers, continued until the declaration 
of colonial rights by the American Congress of October 14, 1774, 
and the establishment at Burlington of the first constitution of 
New Jersey, on July 2, 1776, as hereinafter set forth in items 
(g) and (h) of this paragraph. 

“(g) That the colony of New Jersey, when declaring a disso- 
lution of the Government of Great Britain over the colony, the 
more effectually to unite the people of the colony and enable 
them to exert their whole force in their own necessary defense 
against the military powers under George the Third, King of 
England, by advice of the Council of the American Colonies to 
such colonies, adopted for themselves, respectively, with other 
colonies, a government such as should best conduce to their own 
happiness and safety and the well-being of America in general 
as was set forth in the preambles thereto, and established at 
Burlington, in said State, July 2, 1776, in Provincial Congress, 
a constitution in and by which a government suitable to the 
needs and uses of a free and independent State and people 
came then and there into being and which still exists under the 
new constitution of the State as originally ratified by the people 
at an election originally held August 13, 1844, with subsequent 
amendments, wherein it is set forth and declared that govern- 
ment is instituted for the protection, security, and benefit of 
the people, and that they have the right at all times to alter 
or reform the same, whenever the public good may require it, 
and wherein it is declared that all men are by nature free and 
independent and have certain natural and unalienable rights, 
among which are those of enjoying life, liberty; acquiring, 
possessing, and protecting property; and of pursuing and ob- 
taining safety and happiness. 

“(h) That by a declaration of colonial rights by the Ameri- 
can Congress, known as the First Continental Congress, sitting 
in Philadelphia, adopted October 14, 1774, at which were duly 
elected delegates from New Jersey, it was declared that the 
colonists were entitled to life, liberty, and property, and that 
they had never ceded to any sovereign power whatever a right 
to dispose of either without their consent; that our ancestors, 
who first settled these colonies, were entitled to all rights, liber- 
ties, and immunities of free and natural-born subjects within 
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the realm of England, and further that the exercise of legislative 
power in the several colonies by a council appointed during 
pleasure by the Crown was unconstitutional, dangerous, and 
destructive to the freedom of American legislation, all and each 
of which the aforesaid deputies in behalf of themselves and their 
constituents claimed, demanded, and insisted on as their in- 
dubitable rights and liberties, which could not be taken away 
from them, altered, or abridged by any power whatever with- 
out their own consent by their representatives in their several 
provincial legislatures, and that said First Continental Con- 
gress in an address to the inhabitants of the several Anglo- 
American Colonies, adopted October 21, 1774, in reference to 
certain statutes of the British Parliament stated to be oppress- 
ive, declared that their immediate tendency was to subvert the 
right of having a share in legislation by rendering assemblies 
useless, and that the Second Continental Congress, at Phila- 
delphia, on July 6, 1775, proclaimed that the colonists took up 
arms because by one statute it was declared that Parliament 
can of right make laws to bind us in all cases whatsoever.’ 

“(i) That by the American Revolution, which took place by 
the Declaration of Independence, bearing date July 4, 1776, and 
by its aforesaid Constitution, the State of New Jersey asserted 
and maintained its right to exercise complete legislative powers 
over its internal affairs and was and from thenceforth has been 
a free and independent State, and as such entitled to have and 
to hold all such rights as free and independent States may have 
and hold, to do all acts and things which independent States 
may of right do; and by force of said revolution and said inde- 
pendence the said State of New Jersey becam- invested with all 
and every power of government, property and rights of property 
within and appertaining to said State, which immediately before 
said revolution were vested in the Crown of England, and at 
the conclusion of said War of Independence against the Govern- 
ment of Engiand its freedom and independence as a sovereign 
State was acknowledged by Great Britain in the treaty of Paris 
of September 3, 1783. 

„J) That the State of New Jersey, by Articles of Confedera- 
tion, signed July 9, 1778, formed a league of friendship with 
other American States for the ‘security of their liberties, and 
under said Articles of Confederation New Jersey did not yield 
or surrender or delegate any legislative power over its internal 
affairs and civil institutions nor its powers of economy and 
police; and it was expressly provided by Article II of said 
Articles of Confederation that ‘each State retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, juris- 
diction, and right which is not by this confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled,’ and 
further provided by Article XIII, ‘Nor shall any alteration at 
any time hereafter be made in any of them unless such altera- 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the United States and be 
afterwards confirmed by the legislatures of every State.’ 

“(k) That by the ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States by the ninth State on June 21, 1788, the United 
States of America, under the Articles of Confederation, ceased 
to exist, and the United States of America, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, composed of the several States, having 
agreed thereto, came into being, and the Government thereof 
was organized in March, 1789. That the State of New Jersey 
was the third State to ratify the Constitution on December 18, 
1787, but said act of ratification by the people of New Jersey 
was made in good faith and with full assurance that said State 
and the people thereof relinquished only such portion of sov- 
ereign power aS was necessary and essential for the creation 
and establishment of a limited National Government for the 
purposes and with the powers enumerated: in the several 
articles of said Constitution, and that nothing might be the sub- 
ject of an amendment under Article V thereof which is of a 
class that could by the nature thereof tend to the destruction 
either of the United States or the several States nor that might 
properly be the subject of general legislation as to its internal 
affairs; nor did the State of New Jersey by any of the 17 
amendments thereto afterwards surrender any of the powers, 
including the powers of economy and police, which were ex- 
pressly reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people, by 
the tenth article of amendment, and that the Constitution prior 
to amendment was accepted and put in force in anticipation of 
and in reliance upon the adoption of the first amendments 
afterwards made thereto, as an American bill of rights, inter- 
pretative and declaratory of the rights of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the citizens of the respective States, and which rights 
were always and originally comprehended within the words and 
meaning of the Constitution as first adopted as by the Bill of 
Rights were so interpreted and declared. z 

“V. And complainant is advised and therefore avers that 
‘the Constitution of the United States does not delegate to the 


National Government, nor to the people of the United States, 
any power of economy and police nor power of legislation with 
respect to the internal affairs and intrastate commerce of the 
State of New Jersey, nor is said power with respect to the in- 
ternal affairs of the State of New Jersey prohibited by said 
Constitution to the State of New Jersey, but is expressly re- 
served to said State or to the people, according to the deter- 
mination of the people of said State. 

VI. And complainant alleges that the Sixty-fifth Congress 
of the United States of America, at its second session, begun 
and held at the Capitol on Monday, December 3, 1917, assumed, 
as complainant is advised, a power not delegated to Congress 
by any provision of the Constitution of the United States, and 
in derogation of the Constitution of the United States and of 
the constitution of the State of New Jersey, and of the rights 
of the people thereof, and in a manner not authorized as afore- 
said, purported to enact a joint resolution entitled ‘ Joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States,’ afterwards known as and called the ‘ eighteenth 
amendment,’ but without first resolving by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses of Congress, as a condition precedent to the 
submission thereof to the several States for the ratification 
thereof by the respective legislatures of three-fourths of said 
States; that the proposed amendment was deemed by said two- 
thirds of both Houses necessary and without an aflirmative vote 
thereof by two-thirds in number of membership of both Houses 
of said Congress that said proposal was deemed necessary. 

“VII. And complainant is advised and alleges that although 
the proposal of the so-called eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, as aforesaid, was uncon- 
stitutional, inoperative, and void, on December 28, 1917, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, without authority in 
law and under the form, guise, and pretense of complying with 
constitutional procedure, forwarded, as complainant is informed 
and believes, a certified copy of said ‘ joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States,’ to the 
governor of each State of the United States, and that the 
governor of each of said States, as complainant is advised, 
thereafter submitted said proposal of amendment as an eight- 
eenth article of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, as set forth in said joint resolution of Congress, as 
aforesaid, to their respective bicameral houses of senate and 
assembly, and thereafter such bodies to the number of three- 
fourths thereof in the several States of the United States, as- 
suming a power not delegated to said bodies by any provision 
of the Constitution of the United States, enacted resolutions of 
alleged ratification of the so-called eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as submitted by Congress, 
under the form, guise, and pretense of complying with con- 
stitutional procedure. 

“VIII. And complainant is advised and alleges that in 21 of 
said States purporting to have ratified by their respective legis- 
latures the said proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, namely, in the States of South Dakota, Oregon, 
Nevada, Montana, Oklahoma, Maine, Missouri, Michigan, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Arizona, California, Ohio, Nebraska, Washington, 
North Dakota, Mississippi, Utah, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and New Mexico, the said bicameral bodies are duly restricted 
by provisions for an initiative and referendum vote or in the 
two last-named States by provisions for a referendum vote 
only of the people, and that in fact the said referendum vote 
only of the people, and that in fact the said States did not 
by their respective bicameral bodies and by vote of the people 
of said State ratify according to their respective constitutions 
the said purported proposal of amendment called the eighteenth 
amendment; and further that three States, namely, the States 
of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey, have not ratified 
the said alleged proposal in any respect or manner, and therefore 
that three-fourths of the legislatures, in the constitutional sense, 
have not ratified the same, though thereafter certified copies 
of the resolution of alleged ratification of the so-called eight- 
eenth amendment by the aforesaid bodies, except the Legisla- 
tures of Connecticut, Rhode Island; and New Jersey, were for- 
warded to the State Department of the United States, the 
certification of the alleged ratification from each State illegally 
and erroneously setting forth that the proposal contained in 
said joint resolution of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States had been duly adopted as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States by the legislatures of said 
States, -according to the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. Thereafter and under date of January 29, 1919, 
the Acting Secretary of State, purporting to act in compliance 
with the statute of the United States in such case made and 
provided, gave publie notice, in and by a certain proclamation 
of said date, that said alleged amendment to the Constitution 
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of the United States had been duly ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States in the United States, and 
had, accordingly, become valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution of the United States. A copy of said 
notice or proclamation of the Acting Secretary of State is 
hereunto attached, marked Exhibit I, to which reference is 
prayed. The said notice or proclamation embodies a full and 
accurate copy of the joint resolution of the Houses of Con- 
gress above referred to, as well as a full and accurate copy of 
the said alleged amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, now known as the eighteenth article of amendment 
thereto. 

“IX. Complainant is advised and therefore avers that said 
alleged eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is wholly null and void for all and singu- 
lar the following reasons, to wit: 

“(1) That the power purported to be exercised by Congress 
in enacting said joint resolution to submit thereby to the legis- 
latures of the several States the alleged eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution was not delegated to the Congress by the 
provisions of Article V of the Constitution, relating to amend- 
ments, in that it is not an amendment thereof within the true 
intent and meaning of that article, and the attempt to exercise 
such power was a proceeding unconstitutional and revolution- 
ary, in that a written Constitution was well known and under- 
stood throughout the United States in the years 1787 to 1790, 
inclusive, to be un instrument prescribing, regulating, and pro- 
viding for the exercise of powers of Government by the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches thereof, and not to be 
itself an exercise of such powers, that such was intended to be 
the Constitution of the United States itself, that such was the 
intent and meaning of Article V in describing the instrument to 
be anrended in accordance with the terms of that article, and 
that such was the intent and meaning thereof was declared 
and made clear by the tenth article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution, reserving to the respective States or to the people, as 
they themselves should determine, the powers not expressly 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, in order to form a more perfect 
union and permit, at all times, to the citizens of New Jersey, 
the right to alter or reform their own government whenever 
the public good might require it, as declared by article 1, sec- 
tion 2, of the constitution of New Jersey, wherein it is set 
forth that government is instituted for the protection, security, 
and benefit of the people, which right as aforesaid to so alter 
or reform the prohibition of the so-called eighteenth amendment 
by the citizens of New Jersey, in the interest of local govern- 
ment will be forever after denied them, tending thereby to 
destroy the essence of the Federal system intended to be cre- 
ated by the Constitution of the United States and thereby tend- 
ing likewise to the disruption of the United States, rather than 
to the maintaining of the more perfect union which the public 
good requires, 

“(2) That the special power conferred upon the legislatures 
of the several States of ratification of proposals to amend the 
Constitution of the United States was necessarily limited by 
the nature and purpose of the instrument the amendment of 
which was authorized; that the powers so conferred were to 
extend to alterations or additions which were in the nature 
of constitutional provisions, and did not extend to the exercise 
of ordinary legislative powers regulating the conduct of life, 
morals, and religion by private individuals nor of intrastate 
commerce, constituting government by legislation in the respec- 
tive States nor to legislative powers of the Congress of the 
United States; and the prohibition by the alleged eighteenth 
amendment is mere legislation and not an amendment of the 
Constitution, but a pretense in the form and guise of an amend- 
ment to establish laws unalterable by the people by legislative 
act, thus wrongfully attempting to regulate and prohibit and 
deprive them, in their respective States and in the State of 
New Jersey, of liberty and property. 

“(3) That two-thirds of the Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress did not as aforesaid in number by affirmative vote, neces- 
sary to a proposal of an article of amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, deem it necessary or make such a 
proposal of the joint resolution purporting to propose to the 
legislatures of the several States the so-called eighteenth 
amendment, nor did they, by such resolution or otherwise, de- 
clare that they deemed the same necessary, and that according 
to the true intent and meaning of Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States it is a condition precedent to any amend- 
ment that two-thirds of said Members shall, in their judgment, 
deem an amendment necessary, and evidence their judgment 
by due action on their part before the Congress shall have 


power to propose to the several States any such amendment to 
said Constitution. 

“(4) That the said joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was not ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the respective States in 
the sense and meaning of the use of the term ‘legislatures’ 
in the Constitution of the United States as alleged in article 
8 of this bill; and that, in any event, whatever might be the 
power of the people of the United States acting through con- 
ventions elected for that purpose or otherwise to include in 
the National Constitution ordinary acts of legislation unalter- 
able by the people of the respective and several States con- 
trary to any grant conferred or delegation of power given in 
the Constitution, and expressly reserved by the tenth article 
of amendment, and in contravention of ordinary acts of legis- 
lation under the power granted to the Congress by Article I 
of the Constitution of the United States, such as purports to 
be exercised by the prohibitions and alleged authority of said 
so-called eighteenth amendment, no such power has been exer- 
cised by the people of the United States in respect of such 
alleged eighteenth amendment, but the proposal was submitted, 
or attempted to be submitted, in the manner provided in Article 
V of the Constitution in the alleged exercise of a special power 
conferred by that article contrary to the true intent and mean- 
ing thereof, and that in most of the States the so-called ratifi- 
cation was made by the senate and house of assembly therein, 
as in each State, respectively, denominated, some of the houses 
of which, particularly as in the case of Florida, were elected 
by the people before the joint resolution containing the pro- 
posal was adopted by the Congress. 

“(5) The prohibitions contained in and the alleged powers 
authorized in and conferred by the so-called eighteenth amend- 
ment were not legislation passed by the Congress and submitted 
to the President of the United States, and are not, therefore, 
law in the legislative sense, and the purported and alleged 
ratification of the prohibition contained in and the alleged 
powers authorized and conferred by said alleged amendment 
were withheld from submissidn to the people of the several 
States having in their constitutions provisions for reference to 
them of legislative acts of their respective legislatures before 
the taking effect thereof, and such acts purporting to ratify 
the proposal and amend the Constitution of the United States 
were not legislative acts, so that the law purporting to be con- 
stitutional matter as to method and form of government, though 
not so, has never been passed in the exercise of legislative 
power as delegated to the United States in and by said Con- 
stitution. 

“(6) That the exercise of legislative power regulative and 
prohibitory of decentralized government in internal affairs of 
the several States under the people thereof in the guise and 
form of amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
such as is attempted to be exercised in and by the alleged 
eighteenth amendment, thus establishing by centralization of 
power and authority without the consent of the State of New 
Jersey and its people and of other States and peoples thereof 
of laws unalterable and unreformable at all times by them is 
inconsistent with the fundamental purpose expressed in its 
preamble to form a more perfect Union and secure the blessings 
of liberty to posterity, and establishes a precedent whereby no 
powers will be reserved to the respective States or to the people 
and no limitation will exist, as expressed in the first 10 articles 
of amendment or elsewhere in said Constitution, but the powers 
reserved to and vested in the several States may be annulled 
and destroyed under the guise and pretense of amending the 
said Constitution. 

“X. And complainant is further advised and believes, and 
therefore alleges, that although the so-called eighteenth amend- 
ment is not a valid amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States and is inoperative and void, the Sixty-sixth Congress of 
the United States of America at its first session illegally and 
erroneously assuming that a power has been delegated to Con- 
gress, by the provisions of the so-called eighteenth amendment, 

on October 28, 1919, over the veto of the President of the 
United States, an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit intoxicating 
beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, production, use, 
and sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, 
and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use 
in scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, and 
other lawful industries, with the short title of National pro- 
hibition act,’ with the intent and purpose of enforcing the so- 
called eighteenth amendment within the State of New Jersey 
and the other States of the Union. A copy of the portion of said 
act of Congress dealing with the subject of prohibition under 
the alleged eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution 
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of the United States, so far as material to the present cause 
of action, and being Title II of said act of Congress is hereunto 
attached, marked Exhibit II, and reference thereto is prayed 
as fully as if herein set forth at length. 

“XI, And complainant further shows and alleges that the 
State of New Jersey, in the exercise of its inherent and ex- 
clusive right to manage and control its internal affairs as a sep- 
arate community and a free and independent State, as afore- 
said, and to pursue such policy by such legislation as will pro- 
vide adequate revenue by developing the resources and en- 
couraging industries within its territorial limits, and to regulate 
the welfare, morals, and conduct of its citizens, has permitted 
and caused to be legally established from the beginning within 
the State extensive and numerous manufactories for the pro- 
duction of intoxicating beverages and liquors for beverage pur- 
poses, and that many millions of dollars are invested therein 
and in the business of retailing the products thereof, and said 
manufactories and businesses have greatly added to the value 
of the ratable property within the State; that there are within 
the State, at the present time, large quantities of intoxicating 
beverages and liquors that were manufactured for beverage pur- 
poses prior to the alleged ratification and taking effect of the 
so-called eighteenth amendment, and said manufactory prop- 
erties, real and personal, and intoxicating beverages are of 
great value as ratable property, amounting to many millions 
of dollars in money of the United States of America, and 
hitherto have been, and now are to some extent, a large source 
of revenue from taxation to complainant; and that should the 
aforesaid provisions of the national prohibition act be enforced, 
and continue to be enforced, within the State of New Jersey, 
the extensive business of manufacturing and selling intoxicat- 
ing beverages and liquors for beverage purposes within the 
State of New Jersey will be destroyed and is now in the process 
of destruction, and the value of the property especially adapted 
for use in said businesses will be, and has already been, greatly 
depreciated, and the intoxicating beverages and liquors within 
the meaning of said statute, of use for beverage purposes now 
within the State, manufactured for beverage purposes prior to 
the alleged ratification and taking effect of the so-called eight- 
eenth amendment, will become, and have practically for such 
purposes already become, of little or no yalue, whereby the 
revenue to the State of New Jersey from all said property, 
based upon the valuation thereof, will be, and has already to 
the material reduction of its necessary revenue from taxation, 
been seriously impaired and to the detriment of the self-govern- 
ment of the State and the welfare of its institutions, to the 
great and irreparable injury of complainant. 

„XII. And complainant further shows and alleges that the 
State of New Jersey, through its municipal subdivisions, grants 
and has heretofore granted licenses for the sale of spirituous, 
vinous, malt, and brewed liquors containing more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, fit for the use for bey- 
erage purposes, and that the State of New Jersey and its 
municipal subdivisions have for many years derived annually 
and now derive, or until the taking effect of the so-called 
eighteenth amendment te the Constitution of the United States 
did derive, extensive revenue from the fees for said li 
said revenue amounting in the year 1918 to the sum of $2442. 
899.46 lawful money of the United States of America, and 
such sum represents approximately the average revenue for 
other years prior thereto, which has been and is used in a 
large measure for the support of its said municipal sub- 
divisions, and that should said national prohibition act be 
enforced within the State of New Jersey the said revenues to 
the State of New Jersey and to its municipal subdivisions 
will be entirely lost, to the great and irreparable injury of 
complainant, od 

XIII. And complainant is further advised and alleges that 
in and by section 1 of Title II of said act it is provided that 
‘intoxicating liquor shall be construed to include alcohol, 
brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, and in 
addition thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented 
liquor, liquids, and compounds, whether medicated, proprietary, 
patented, or in and by whatever name called, containing one- 
half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume which are fit 
for use for beverage purposes,’ and in and by section 3 of Title 
IL of said act it is provided that ‘no person shall on or after 
the date when the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States goes into effect manufacture, sell, barter, 
transport, import, export, deliver, furnish, or possess any intoxi- 
cating liquors,’ viz, within the State of New Jersey, and such 
acts so alleged as offenses and crimes are therein made punish- 
able by heavy fines, imprisonments, and forfeitures, as set forth 
in other portions of Title II of said act. 
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XIV. And the complainant further shows and alleges that 
under an ‘act to regulate the practice of medicine and surgery, 
to license physicians and surgeons, and to punish persous violat- 
ing the provisions thereof,’ enacted in the year 1894, with its 
supplements and amendments, it has regulated and now regu- 
lates and controls the practice of medicine and conduct by 
physicians and surgeons in professional practice in the State of 
New Jersey, and that its State board of examiners charges and 
collects from applicants for licenses fees for deposit in the 
State treasury on the issuance of such licenses to practice medi- 
cine and surgery in the State, wherein it is provided that any 


person, after the enactment of the statute, except as therein 


otherwise provided, who shall commence and continue the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery in any of its branches in said State 
without first having obtained and filed the license therein pro- 
vided for contrary to the provisions of the act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and punished by fine and imprison- 
ment, or both, as therein set forth; that the license therein pro- 
vided is and has been issued to successful applicants who are 
and have been heretofore qualified and authorized to practice all 
branches of medicine and surgery, and that the examination of 
applicants for licenses is conducted covering subjects as fol- 
lows: Obstetrics and gynecology, practice of medicine, includ- 
ing surgical anatomy and diseases of the eye, ear, and genito- 
urinary organs, anatomy, physiology, chemistry, histology, path- 
ology, bacteriology, hygiene, medical jurisprudence, and in such 
other subjects as the board of examiners may decide. That the 
national prohibition act, by Title II thereof, provides that no 
one shall manufacture, sell, purchase, transport, or prescribe 
any liquor for medicinal purposes without first obtaining a 
permit from the defendant commissioner when prescribed by 
a physician, as therein provided, except in certain limited cases 
therein set forth; that the said permits are limited to one year 
and may be granted as a condition subsequent to the giving of a 
bond, in the discretion of the defendant commissioner, in such 
form and amount as he may prescribe to insure compliance with 
the terms and provisions of the said title, and on the refusal of a 
permit by the commissioner to any applicant for such permit, 
the applicant may have a review of his decision before a court 
of equity, during the pendency of which, or until the final rul- 
ing, no prescription may be written, and that arbitrarily and 
unreasonably, contrary to the recognized usage of medical men 
in the State of New Jersey and from time immemoriai, no phy- 
sician is permitted by its terms to prescribe liquor, to afford 
relief from some ailment, of not more than a pint of spirituous 
liquor in 10 days to be taken internally (or eyen in the form 
of stimulating enemas in emergency), nor to prescribe liquor 
as a preventative of disease or ailment, particularly after ex- 
posure to wet and cold, to relieve internal congestion resulting 
from exposure, for the purpose of preventing acute respiratory 
diseases or ailments, nor are exceptions found therein permitting 
prescriptions whereby licensed physicians may prescribe alco- 
holic liquor in conjunction with other medicines, and, as a con- 
sequence, the prescribing of liquor with any other medicine or 
drug is prohibited in using combined stimulation when essen- 
tial, thus preventing the proper exercise, of the license or permit 
issued to practicing physicians of said State; and, further, that 
said title and section permit and authorize the absolute refusal, 
in the discretion of the commissioner, subject to appeal as 
therein provided, of licenses to those licensed and heretofore 
licensed to practice medicine and surgery in said State, which 
is contrary to the rights of the complainants and in divers other 
respects offending against it as a free and independent State 
and of the liberty, health, property, and welfare of its people, 
to its irreparable injury. 

XV. And the complainant further shows and alleges that it 
owns, conducts, and controls, either directly or through and in 
conjunction with its municipal and county agencies in govern- 
ment, numerous hospitals for the insane of grent size, a village 
for epileptics, State prisons and penitentiaries, homes for boys 
and for girls, homes for the feeble-minded, and for tubercular 
patients, and reformatories; also soldiers’ homes and yarious 
other institutions or agencies correctional and charitable in 
their nature, and maintains thereat physicians resident and 
employed by the State of New Jersey and its municipal and 
county subdivisions, and that it calls in for the care and treat- 
ment, in conjunction with its resident physicians, such physi- 
cians as are conducting the general practice of medicine and 
surgery in the various communities of the State. That in many 
cases in the practice of medicine such physicians in care of 
the wards, patients, and those confined in involuntary servi- 
tude for crimes and offenses, treat such patients with liquor 
within the meaning of the national prohibition act, with and 
without combination with other drugs, for the purpose of pro- 
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ducing heat and energy in pathological depressive states and in 
lethargic-physiolegical activities due to advancing years as well 
as to conditions in which the waning life force from general 
debility, senility, or any other cause requires stimulation, and 
especially in pneumonia and influenza cases, and in other neces- 
sities of bodily need, all of which care and treatment by its 
licensed and employed physicians and surgeons has been, is 
being, and will be seriously impaired, and perhaps without 
fault on the part of such physicians, the defendant commis- 
sioner may deprive them entirely or temporarily of the liberty 
of action permitted in said State by its licensing authority and 
freedom of judgment in the performance of their professional 
duties and in the employment of said professional servants, all 
of which is detrimental to the public health and the health of 
its wards and patients, and contrary to the fundamental-charter 
and rights of the complainant and welfare of the people of the 
State of New Jersey in the premises. 

“XVI. And complainant is informed and believes, and there- 
fore alleges, that said national prohibition act by Title IF, in 
section 1 thereof, defines the words ‘intoxicating liquors’ in- 
tended and required to be subject to the prohibition of the al- 
leged eighteenth amendment, as meaning those liquers which 
eontain one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume, 
except such liquor as is exempted as to persons or uses, as 
therein noted, to which reference is hereby prayed, and com- 
plainant further alleges that the said standard of alcoholic 
content so fixed by said act is not intoxicating in fact, and 
that a content of 34 per cent of alcohol in liquid by volume, 
and even a much larger per cent of such content of alcohol by 
volume, in liquid, is not intoxicating, when used for beverage 
purposes, and that liquor containing but one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol by volume is substantially less than one-seventh of 
the amount necessary to constitute such liquor an intoxicating 
beverage in fact. 

“And complainant further alleges that the manufacture and 
sale of such nonintoxicating liquor, namely, spirituous, vinous, 
malt, or brewed liquor, is authorized and lawful under the 
existing laws of the State of New Jersey, authorizing the 
licensing thereof by sale for regulation and revenue, and that 
numerous persons, within the definition of the said act of Con- 
gress in the State of New Jersey, citizens thereof, prior to and 
at the time of the alleged ratification and taking effect of the 
so-called eighteenth amendment and the enactment of said 
national prohibition act, were engaged under the laws and 
licenses of the eomplainant State in the manufacture and sale 
for beverage purposes of such nonintoxicating liquor containing 
not to exceed 2} per cent of alcohol by weight, which is equiva- 
lent to 3ís per cent of alcohol by volume; which manufacture 
and sale for beverage purposes are prohibited by the terms and 
provisions of the said national prohibition act, and which pro- 
hibitions and restrictions therein contained are contrary to the 
terms of said so-called eighteenth amendment and are wholly 
erroneous in statement of fact as to what alcoholic content in 
liquid to be used for beverage purposes constitutes liquor in- 
toxicating and is contrary to the definition and finding of fact 
as established by the provisions of an existing law of the State 
of New Jersey of March, 1920, entitled “An act to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation within the State of New 
Jersey of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, defining 
the term “ intoxicating liquors,” and providing for the punish- 
ment of violations hereof,’ which is hereunto annexed and made 
a part hereof, marked Exhibit III, reference to which is hereby 
prayed as if recited at length. That in and by section 2 of 
said act of the State of New Jersey intoxicating liquors are 
defined to be any alcoholic beverage containing more than 3} 
per cent by volume, and any such alcoholic beverages are in 
said act prohibited from manufacture, sale, or transportation 
in said State; and said national prohibition act, by Title IT, if 
enforced in the State of New Jersey contrary to the legislative 
enactments of said State, is unconstitutional, arbitrary, and 
oppressive, and deprives the complainant of revenue from its 
said licenses. 

XVII. And complainant alleges that by Title II of said act 
of Congress the word ‘liquor’ is defined and construed to include 
alcohol, brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, 
and in addition thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fer- 
mented liquer, liquids, and compounds, whether medicated, 
proprietary, patented, or not, and by whatever name called, 
containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume, 
which are fit for, use for beverage purposes, and said act pro- 
hibits the use of the names of beer, ale, and porter in connec- 
tion with the manufacture and sale of nonintoxicating malt 
beverages. And complainant further alleges that the names 
beer, ale, and porter have from time immemorial been used to 
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designate and describe the malt beverages now familiar to the 
public under those names regardless of the alcoholic content or 
intoxicating qualities thereof; that many varieties of beer, ale, 
and porter contain less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume; and that the deprivation of the right heretofore 
existing to manufacture liquids by their appropriate and long- 
established and widely known names of beer, ale, and porter 
in intrastate commerce, though not intoxicating in fact nor by 
the definition of Congress, as set forth in this bill, is unreason- 
able, unnecessary, arbitrary, and oppressive, and contrary to and 
injurious to the rights and interests of the complainant to 
license for revenue under its legislative enactments the manufac- 
ture or sale of nonintoxicating beverages by such names, and 
detrimental to the welfare of said State and its people. 

“XVIII. And complainant is advised by counsel, and there- 
fore avers, that said portion of the national prohibition act 
which by its terms is required to be enforced from and after 
the taking effect of the so-called eighteenth amendment, and 
by reason of its taking effect is now enforceable, and, as com- 
plainant is informed and believes, is considered by defendants 
enforceable, and is intended to be enforced according to its 
terms by them according to the construction placed upon said 
act by them severally and jointly, as aforesaid, and is now being 
and will be so enforceable and enforced by them after the con- 
clusion of peace between the United States of America and the 
Government of Germany and the allies of Germany upon proc- 
lamation of the President of the United States that peace exists 
when such proclamation is made, as provided by the act of 
Congress of August 10, 1917, entitled ‘An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by encouraging produc- 
tion, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of 
food products and fuel,’ so that the war-time prohibition shall 
then cease, yet complainant is now and will be continuously 
hereafter subjected to irreparable injury by the provisions of 
said national prohibition act, enforceable or to be enforced, both 
new and hereafter, irrespective ef the restrictions of war-time 
prohibition. 

“XTX. And complainant is further advised, and therefore 
avers, that the defendants above named are by law expressly 
charged with the duty of enforcing the terms and provisions of 
that portion of the national prohibition act hereto annexed as 
Exhibit II and herein complained of within the State of New 
Jersey, and are now engaged in carrying out and intend un- 
lawfully and unconstitutionally, by abuse of power, to attempt 
to carry out the provisions and enforce the prohibitions thereof 
without first having obtained the consent of the State of New 
Jersey or the people thereof, so as to deprive the State of New 
Jersey of that liberty in such management and self-government 
to which it always was and still is entitled as a free and inde- 
pendent State under the Constitution of the United States. 

“XX. And complainant is advised, and therefore ayers, that 
said portion in this bill excepted to of the national prohibition 
act of October 28, 1919, is unconstitutional and void and beyond 
the power of the Federal Government to enforce for all and 
Singular the following reasons, to wit: 

(a) Because said act of Congress was enacted under and 
pursuant to the alleged authority purported to be conferred 
upon Congress in and by the alleged eighteenth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which is itself 
null and void, as hereinbefore alleged. 

“(b) Because said act of Congress prohibits and restricts the 
manufacture and sale in intrastate commerce of intoxicating 
liquors in the State of New Jersey from the time of the taking 
effect of said so-called eighteenth amendment, 

“(c) Because the State of New Jersey has not concurred in 
the provisi of said national prohibition act of October 28, 
1919, and enforced without its concurrence or contrary 
thereto would violate, override, and nullify the rights and 
powers vested in and reserved to the State of New Jersey in 
respect to its internal and intrastate affairs and concerns under 
the Constitution of the United States and the amendments 
thereto. 

“(d) Because said act of Congress interferes with and will 
depreciate and in a large measure destroy the taxable value 
of real and personal property manufactured and used in the 
manufacture and sale of liquor in the State of New Jersey, and 
is therefore destructive of free and independent government of 
the State of New Jersey under the people. 

“(e) Because said act of Congress, by its provisions, has de- 
prived and will permanently deprive complainant of its revenue 
from licenses from the manufacture and sale of spirituous, 
vinous, or fermented liquor, liquids, and compounds containing 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by rolume, amount- 
ing annually to not less than $2,442,899.46, thus depriving the 
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State directly and in its municipal subdivisions of a large part 
of the revenue necessary for the support of its State govern- 
ment. 

“(f) Because said act of Congress, by its provisions, purports 
to and does interfere in the internal government of the people 
of the State of New Jersey, and operates to punish them by 
heavy fines, imprisonments, and forfeitures for violation of its 
provisions, thus preventing the application for licenses for sale 
of nonintoxicating beverages permitted under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, which impairs the revenues of com- 
Dlainant. 

“(z) Because said act of Congress, by its provisions, re- 
stricts the practice of physicians and surgeons of the State 
of New Jersey in the professional conduct in internal practice 
as regulated and licensed by complainant, and jeopardizes and 
menaces the health of its citizens and the rights and liberties 
of said physicians and surgeons in maintaining the puble 
health, «undertaking to severely punish them for violation of 
its prohibitions and provisions, and in the discretion of the 
defendant commissioner to deprive any or all of them from 
prescribing in their professional practice intoxicating liquors. 

“(h) Because said act of Congress, by its provisions, interferes, 
hampers, prohibits, and restrains the complainant’s employed 
physicians and surgeons, as well as its licensed physicians and 
surgeons, from their proper exercises of discretion in the treat- 
ment and prescribing for and in behalf of the wards, patients, 
and prisoners of the State of New Jersey in its own institutions 
and hospitals and those of its municipal subdivisions, and by 
its provisions makes it possible and provides that the license, 
in the exercise of the discretion of the defendant commis- 
sioner, may be refused or suspended as respects said physicians 
and surgeons, thus unwarrantably interfering in the internal 
and private affairs of said State government and making the 
exercise of their professional duties dependent upon the will 
or discretion of said defendant. 

“(i) Because, in so far as it affects nonintoxicating liquors, 
said act of Congress is not appropriate legislation to enforce 
the prohibition contained in section 1 of said alleged eighteenth 
article of amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which is expressly confined and limited to intoxicating liquors, 
and because liquids denominated beer, ale, or porter, though 
nonintoxicating and not containing more than one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol, are by its terms prohibited. 

“(j) Because said act of Congress, by its provisions, in at- 
tempting to regulate and prohibit in the State of New Jersey 
the manufacture and sale of nonintoxicating liquors as defined 
by the New Jersey Legislature, and in attempting to interfere 
with the regulation of the health, liberty, and property of the 
citizens of New Jersey, contrary to its exclusive and inherent 
powers of economy and police, is not appropriate legislation. 

XXI. And complainant further shows and alleges that the 
so-called eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, by section 2 thereof, provides that ‘ the Congress 
and the several States shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation,’ to wit, the prohibition 
contained in section 1 of said so-called article of amendment 
(Exhibit I). And complainant, not in any manner waiving its 
unalienable sovereign right and power to govern and control its 
internal affairs, and especially in respect of those sought to be 
ruled by said so-called eighteenth amendment, nor in any man- 
ner conceding that said amendment is valid, and protesting that 
said so-called amendment is an unlawful, revolutionary, and 
confiscatory invasion of its sovereignty, nevertheless shows: 
That contrary to the provisions of said section 2, and without 
any authority, constitutional or otherwise, Congress, by enacting 
the said national prohibition act, by its provisions, prohibitions, 
and restrictions has attempted to interfere with and encroach 
upon the exclusive power of the State of New Jersey to enforce 
said amendment intrastate, if the so-called article of amendment 
is valid, and the defendants have already, irrespective of the 
final decree of this honorable court, undertaken, and complainant 
is informed and believes intend, to enforce the said act, accord- 
ing to its terms, in the State of New Jersey, and have interfered 
and intend to interfere with the internal affairs and intrastate 
commerce of said State and thereby to override, encroach upon, 
and to such extent destroy complainant's powers of economy and 
police to the jeopardy of the welfare, health, happiness, liberty, 
and property of its citizens, in violation of the powers conferred 
by section 2 of said so-called eighteenth article of amendment; 
and complainant further is advised and alleges that the pro- 
hibition of the so-called eighteenth amendment is enforceable, if 
at all, if valid, within the State of New Jersey by its own State 
power, or concurrence, under its own laws in the enforcement 
thereof, as in this bill of complaint set forth and otherwise; and 
not contrary thereto, and particularly under the provisions of 


an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation within the State of New Jersey of intexicating 
liquors for beverage purposes, defining the term “ intoxicating 
liquors,” and providing for the punishment of violations thereof,’ 
as aforesaid. 

“And complainant further alleges that the power of the Fed- 
eral Government by virtue of said so-called amendment, if valid, 
is a power to enforce said so-called amendment only so far and 
to the extent that the same relates to the external concerns of 
the United States and within the peculiar domain of the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate commerce among the States, as 
heretofore, as distinguished from the right of the State of New 
Jersey, to enforce said so-called amendment intrastate, and to 
regulate its internal affairs, in that said alleged amendment con- 
fers on the State of New Jersey the right and power to legislate 
thereunder within its own borders. 

“Forasmuch, therefore, as complainant is without adequate 
remedy at law and its only protection in the premises must 
arise from-the powers of this honorable court, in the exercise of 
its original jurisdiction, the State of New Jersey respectfully 
prays that there be granted a writ of subpoena issuing out of 
this honorable court to be directed to the said A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Attorney General of the United States, and to the said 
Daniel C. Roper, United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, the defendants herein named, demanding them and 
requiring them and each of them to appear and answer thereto, 
but not under oath, answer under oath being hereby expressly 
waived; and that the so-called eighteenth amendment be de- 
Cared invalid, unconstitutional, usurpatory, and void; and that 
such portion of the national prohibition act as applies or re- 
lates to the enforcement of the so-called eighteenth amendment 
enacted by Congress under the assumed authority of said so- 
called amendment be declared unconstitutional and yoid, or if 
said so-called eighteenth amendment and the portions of the 
national prohibition act dependent thereon shall be found to be 
valid in whole or in part, or in any case, that defendants, their 
assistants, subordinates, agents, and servants be enjoined and 
restrained from enforcing such portions of the said national 
prohibition act in the State of New Jersey, in such manner as 
to interfere with the regulation of the internal affairs of the 
complainant, and that complainant may have such other and 
further relief as to this court may seem just and equitable in 
the premises. : 

“ STATE OF New JERSEY, 

E “By Taomas F. McCran, 
Attorney General of the State of New Jersey.” 
“ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

District of New Jersey, 83: 

“JT, Thomas F. Meran, being duly sworn, depose and say 
that I am the attorney general of the State of New Jersey; 
that I have read the foregoing bill of complaint and know the 
contents thereof; that so far as the same are allegations of 
fact they are true of my own knowledge, and so far as they 
are allegations upon advice, information and belief, I believe 
them to be true. 

„THOMAS F. McCran. 

“Subscribed and sworn to in the city of Trenton and county 
of Mercer, at the capitol of the State of New Jersey, in said 
district, this 2d day of March, 1920. 

“Wm. B. MACKEY, In., 
“ A Master in Chancery of New Jersey.” 
“ EXHIBIT I. 
“AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 1919. 


“(Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State of the United States of 
America.] 


“To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


Know ye that the Congress of the United States at the sec- 
ond session, Sixty-fifth Congress, begun at Washington on the 
8d day of December, in the year 1917, passed a resolution in the 
words and figures following, to wit: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the following amendment 
to the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to 
become valid as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of the several States as provided by the Constitu- 
al “ARTICLE —. 

“Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
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thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sr. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

Se. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as provided in the Constitu- 
tion, within seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress.’ 

“And, further, that it appears from official documents. on file 
in this department that the amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States proposed as aforesaid has been ratified by 
the legislatures of the States of Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Ilinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

“And, further, that the States whose legislatures have so- 
ratified the said proposed amendment constitute three-fourths of 
the whole number of States in the United States. 

“Now, therefore, be it known that I, Frank L. Polk, Acting 
Secretary of State of the United States, by virtue and in pur- 
suance of section 205 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, do hereby certify that the amendment aforesaid has 
become valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

“In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the Department of State to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of January, 
in the year of our Lord 1919, 

“Frank L. POLK, 


[SEAL.] 
“Acting Secretary of State. 


EXHIBIT II. 


“An act (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and 
to regulate the manufacture, prođuction, use, and sale of 
ħigh-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and 
tọ insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use 
in scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, 
and other lawful industries. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
short title of this act shall be the ‘ national prohibition act.’ 

* * * * * + * 
“TITLE II. 
* PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING. BEVERAGES, 

“Sec. 1. When used in Title II and Title III of this act (1) 
the word ‘liqnor’ or the phrase ‘intoxicating liquor’ shall be 
construed to include alcohol, brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, 
ale, porter, and wine, and in addition thereto any spirituous, 
vinous, malt, or fermented liquors, liquids, and compounds, 
whether medicated, proprietary, patented, or not, and by what- 
ever name called, containing one-half of 1 per cent or more 
of alcohol by volume which are fit for use for beverage pur- 
poses: Provided, That the foregoing definition shall not extend 
to dealeoholized wine nor to any beverage or liquid produced 
by the process by which beer, ale, porter, or wine is produced, 
if it contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by 
volume, and is made as prescribed in section 37 of this title, 
and is otherwise denominated than as beer, ale, or porter, and 
is contained and sold in, or from, such sealed and labeled 
bottles, casks, or containers as the commissioner may by regu- 
lation prescribe. 

“(2) The word ‘person’ shall mean and include natural 
persons, associations, copartnerships, and corporations. 

“(3) The word ‘commissioner’ shall mean Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

“(4) The term ‘application’ shall mean a formal written 
request supported by a verified statement of facts showing 
that the commissioner may grant the request. 

“(5) The term ‘permit’ shall mean a formal written au- 
thorization by the commissioner setting forth specifically 
therein the things that are authorized. 

“(6) The term ‘bond’ shall mean an obligation authorized 
or required by or under this act or any regulation, executed 
in such form and for such a penal sum as may be required 
by a court, the commissioner, or prescribed by regulation. 

“(7) The term ‘regulation’ shall mean any regulation pre- 
scribed by the commissioner with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for carrying out the provisions of this 
act, and the commissioner is authorized to make such regu- 
lations, 


“Any act authorized to be done by the commissioner may be 
performed by any assistant or agent designated by him for 
that purpose. Records required to be filed with the commis- 
sioner may be filed with an assistant commissioner or other 
person designated by the commissioner to receive such records, 

“Sec. 2. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assist- 
ants, agents, and inspectors shall investigate and report viola- 
tions of this act to the United States attorney for the district in 
which committed, who is hereby charged with the duty of prose- 
cuting the offenders, subject to the direction of the Attorney. 
General, as in the case of other offenses against the laws of the 
United States; and such Commisioner of Internal Revenue, his 
assistants, agents, and inspectors may swear out warrants be- 
fore United States commisioners or other officers or courts au- 
thorized to issue the same for the apprehension of such offend- 
ers, and may, subject to the control of the said United States 
attorney, conduct the prosecution at the committing trial for 
the purpose of having the offenders held for the action of a 
grand jury. Section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby made applicable in the enforcement of this act, 
Officers mentioned in said section 1014 are authorized to issue 
search warrants under the limitations provided in Title XI of 
the act approved June 15, 1917 (40th Stat. at L., p. 217, et seq.). ` 

* Sec. 3. No person shall on or after the date when the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States goes 
into effect, manufacture, sell, barter, transport, import, export, 
deliver, furnish, or possess any intoxicating liquor except as 
authorized in this act, and all the provisions of this act shall be 
liberally construed to the end that the use of intoxicating liquor 
as a beverage may be prevented. 

“ Liquor for nonbeverage purposes and wine for sacramental 
purposes may be manufactured, purchased, sold, bartered, trans- 
ported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished, and possessed, 
but only as herein provided, and the commissioner may, upon 
application, issue permits therefor: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall prohibit the purchase and sale of warehouse re- 
ceipts covering distilled spirits on deposit in Government bonded 
warehouses, and no special tax liability shall attach to the busi- 
ness of purchasing and selling such warehouse receipts. 

“Sec. 4. The articles enumerated in this section shall not, 
after having been manufactured and prepared for the market, 
be subject to the provisions of this act if they correspond with 
the following descriptions and limitations, namely: 

“(a) Denatured alcohol or denatured rum produced and used 
as provided by laws and regulations now or hereafter in force. 

“(b) Medicinal preparations manufactured in accordance 
with formulas prescribed by the United States Pharmacopeia, 
National Formulary, or the American Institute of Homeopathy 
that are unfit for use for beverage purposes. 

„(e) Patented, patent, and proprietary medicines that are un- 
fit for use for beverage purposes. 

“(d) Toilet, medicinal, and antiseptic preparations and solu- 
tions that are unfit for use for beverage purposes. 

“(e) Flavoring extracts and sirups that are unfit for use as 
a beverage, or for intoxicating beverage purposes. 

“(f) Vinegar and preserved sweet cider. 

“A person who manufactures any of the articles mentioned 
in this section may purchase and possess liquor for that purpose, 
but he shall secure permits to manufacture such articles and to 
purchase such liquor, give the bonds, keep the records, and make 
the reports specified in this act and as directed by the commis- 
sioner. No such manufacturer shall sell, use, or dispose of any 
liquor otherwise than as an ingredient of the articles authorized 
to be manufactured therefrom. No more alcohol shall be used 
in the manufacture of any extract, sirup, or the articles named 
in paragraphs b, c, and d of this section which may be used 
for beverage purposes than the quantity necessary for extrac- 
tion or solution of the elements contained therein and for the 
preservation of the article. 

“Any person who shall knowingly sell any of the articles men- 
tioned in paragraphs a, b, e, and d of this section for beverage 
purposes, or any extract or sirup for intoxicating beverage pur- 
poses, or who shall sell any of the same under circumstances 
from which the seller might reasonably deduce the intention of 
the purchaser to use them for such purposes, or shall sell any 
beverage containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by 
yolume in which any extract, sirup, or other article is used as 
an ingredient, shall be subject to the penalties provided in sec- 
tion 29 of this title. If the commissioner shall find, after notice 
and hearing as provided for in section 5 of this title, that any 
person has sold any flavoring extract, sirup, or beverage in vio- 
lation of this paragraph, he shall notify such person, and any 
known principal for whom the sale was made, to desist from 
selling such article; and it shall thereupon be unlawful for a 
period of one year thereafter for any person so notified to sell 
any such extract, sirup, or beverage without making an appli- 
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cation for, giving a bond, and obtaining a permit so to do, which 
permit may be issued upon such conditions as the commissioner 
may deem necessary to prevent such illegal sales and, in addi- 
tion, the commissioner shall require a record and report of sales, 

“Src. 5. Whenever the commissioner has reason to believe 
that any article mentioned in section 4 does not correspond with 
the descriptions and limitations therein provided, he shall cause 
an analysis of said article to be made, and if, upon such analysis, 
the commissioner shall find that said article does not so corre- 
spond, he shall give not less than 15 days’ notice in writing to 
the person who is the manufacturer thereof to show cause why 
said article should not be dealt with as an intoxicating liquor, 
such notice to be served personally or by registered mail, as the 
commissioner may determine, and shall specify the time when, 
the place where, and the name of the agent or official before 
Whom such person is required to appear. 

“Tf the manufacturer of said article fails to show to the 
satisfaction of the commissioner that the article corresponds to 
the descriptions and limitations provided in section 4 of this 
title, his permit to manufacture and sell such article shall be 
revoked. The manufacturer may by appropriate proceeding in 
a court of equity have the action of the commissioner reviewed, 
and the court may affirm, modify, or reverse the finding of the 
commissioner as the facts and law of the case may warrant, and 
during the pendency of such proceedings may restrain the manu- 
facture, sale, or other disposition of such article. 

“Szo, 6. No one shall manufacture, sell, purchase, transport, 
or prescribe any liquor without first obtaining a permit from 
the commissioner so to do, except that a person may, without 
a permit, purchase and use liquor for medicinal purposes when 
prescribed by a physician as herein provided, and except that 
any person who in the opinion of the commissioner is conduct- 
ing a bona fide hospital or sanatorium engaged in the treatment 
of persons suffering from alcoholism may, under such rules, 
regulations, and conditions as the commissioner shall prescribe, 
purchase and use, in accordance with the methods in use in 
such institution, liquor to be administered to the patients of 
such institution under the direction of a duly qualified physician 
employed by such institution. 

“All permits to manufacture, prescribe, sell, or transport 
liquor may be issued for one year, and shall expire on the 31st 
day of December next succeeding the issuance thereof: Pro- 
vided, That the commissioner may, without formal application 
or new bond, extend any permit granted under this act or laws 
now in force after August 31 in any year to December 31 of the 
succeeding year: Provided further, That permits to purchase 
liquor for the purpose of manufacturing or selling as provided 
in this act shall not be in force to exceed 90 days from the day 
of issuance. A permit to purchase liquor for any other purpose 
shall not be in force to exceed 30 days. Permits to purchase 
liquor shall specify the quantity and kind to be purchased and 
the purpose for which it is to be used. No permit shall be issued 
to any person who within one year prior to the application 
therefor or issuance thereof shall have violated the terms of any 
permit issued under this title or any law of the United States or 
of any State regulating traffic in liquor. No permit shall be 
issued to anyone to sell liquor at retail, unless the sale is to be 
made through a pharmacist designated in the permit and duly 
licensed under the laws of his State to compound and dispense 
medicine prescribed by a duly licensed physician. No one shail 
be given a permit to prescribe liquor unless he is a physician 
duly licensed to practice medicine and actively engaged in the 
practice of such profession. Every permit shall be in writing, 
dated when issued, and signed by the commissioner or his au- 
thorized agent. It shall give the name and address of the person 
to whom it is issued and shall designate and limit the acts that 
are permitted and the time when and place where,such acts may 
be performed. No permit shall be issued until a verified, written 
application shall have been made therefor, setting forth the 
qualification of the applicant and the purpose for which the 
liquor is to be used. 

“The commissioner may prescribe the form of all permits and 
applications and the facts to be set forth therein. Before any 
permit is granted the commissioner may require a bond in such 
form and amount as he may prescribe to insure compliance with 
the terms of the permit and the provisions of this title. In the 
event of the refusal by the commissioner of any application for 
a permit, the applicant may have a review of his decision before 
a court of equity in the manner provided in section 5 hereof, 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to apply to the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, possession, or distribu- 
tion of wine for sacramental purposes, or like religious rites, 
except section 6 (save as the same requires a permit to pur- 
chase) and section 10 hereof, and the provisions of this act pre- 
scribing penalties for the violation of either of said sections. 


Wo person to whom a permit may be issued to manufacture, 
transport, import, or sell wines for sacramental purposes or like 
religious rites shall sell, barter, exchange, or furnish any such 
to any person not a rabbi, minister of the gospel, priest, or au 
officer duly authorized for the purpose by any church or congre- 
gation, nor to any such except upon an application duly sub- 
seribed by him, which application, authenticated as regulations 
May prescribe, shall be filed and preserved by the seller. The 
head of any conference or diocese or other ecclesiastical juris- 
diction may designate any rabbi, minister, or priest to supervise 
the manufacture of wine to be used for the purposes and rites 
in this section mentioned, and the person so designated may, in 
the discretion of the commissioner, be granted a permit to 8 
vise such manufacture. 

“ Sec. 7. No one but a physician holding a permif to prescribe 
liquor shall issue any prescription for liquor. And no physician 


‘shall prescribe liquor unless after careful physical examination 


of the person for whose use such prescription is sought, or if 
such examination is found impracticable, then upon the best 
information obtainable, he in good faith believes that the use of 
such liquor as a medicine by such person is necessary and will 
afford relief to him from some known ailment. Not more than 
a pint of spirituous liquor to be taken internally shall be pre- 
seribed for use by the same person within any period of 10 days, 
and no prescription shall be filled more than once. Any phar- 
macist filling a prescription shall at the time indorse upon it 
over his own signature the werd ‘canceled,’ together with the 
date when the liquor was delivered, and then make the same a 
part of the record that he is required to keep as herein provided. 

“Every physician who issues a prescription for liquor shall 
keep a record alphabetically arranged in a book prescribed by 
the commissioner, which shall show the date of issue, amount 
prescribed, to whom issued, the purpose or ailment for which 
it is to be used, and directions for use, stating the amount and 
frequency of the dose, 

“Sec. 8. The commissioner shall cause to be printed blanks for 
the prescriptions herein required, and he shall furnish the 
same free of cost to physicians holding permits to prescribe. 
The prescription blanks shall be printed in book form and shall 
be numbered consecutively from 1 to 100, and each book shall 
be given a number, and the stubs in each book shall carry the 
same numbers as and be copies of the prescriptions. The books 
containing such stubs shall be returned to the commissioner 
when the prescription blanks have been used, or sooner if 
directed by the commissioner. All unused, mutilated, or de- 
faced blanks shall be returned with the book. No physician 
shall prescribe and no pharmacist shall fill any prescription for 
liquor except on blanks so provided, except in cases of emer- 
gency, in which event a record and report shall be made and 
kept as in other cases. 

“Sec. 9. If at any time there shall be filed with the commis- 
sioner a complaint under oath setting forth facts showing, or 
if the commissioner has reason to believe, that any person who 
has a permit is not in good faith conforming to the provisions 
of this act, or has violated the laws of any State relating to 
intoxicating liquor, the commissioner or his agent shall immedl- 
ately issue an order citing such person to appear before him on 
a day named not more than 30 and not less than 15 days from 
the date of service upon such permittee of a copy of the citation, 
which citation shall be accompanied by a copy of such complaint, 
or in the event that the proceedings be initiated by the com- 
missioner, with a statement of the facts constituting the viola- 
tion charged, at which time a hearing shall be had, unless con- 
tinued for cause. Such hearing shall be held within the judicial 
district and within 50 miles of the place where the offense is 
alleged to have occurred, unless the parties agree on another 
place. If it be found that such person has been guilty of will- 
fully violating any such laws, as charged, or has not in good 
faith conformed to the provisions of this act, such permit shall 
be revoked, and no permit shall be granted to such person within 
one year thereafter. Should the permit be revoked by the 
commissioner, the permittee may have a review of his de- 
cision before a court of equity in the manner provided in sec- 
tion 5 hereof. During the pendency of such action such permit 
shall be temporarily revoked. 

“Sec. 10. No person shall manufacture, purchase for sale, 
sell, or transport any liquor without making at the time a per- 
manent record thereof showing in detail the amount and kind 
of liquor manufactured, purchased, sold, or transported, to- 
gether with the names and addresses of the persons to whom 
sold, in case of sale, and the consignor and consignee in case 
of transportation, and the time and place of such manufacture, 
sale, or transportation. The commissioner may prescribe the 
form of such record, which shall at all times be open to inspec- 
tion as in this act provided. 
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“Sec. 11. All manufacturers and wholesale or retail drug- | in his death or not, shall have a right of action against any 


gists shall keep as a part of the records required of them a 
copy of all permits to purchase on which a sale of any liquor is 
made, and no manufacturer or wholesale druggist shall sell or 
otherwise dispose of any liquor except at wholesale and only 
to persons having permits to purchase in such quantities. 

“Sec, 12, All persons manufacturing liquor for sale under 
the provisions of this title shall securely and permanently attach 
to every container thereof, as the same is manufactured, a 
label stating name of manufacturer, kind and quantity of liquor 
contained therein, and the date of its manufacture, together 
with the number of the permit authorizing the manufacture 
thereof; and all persons possessing such liquor in .wholesale 
quantities shall securely keep and maintain such label thereon; 
and all persons selling at wholesale shall attach to every pack- 
.age of liquor, when sold, a label setting forth the kind and 
quantity of liquor contained therein, by whom manufactured, 
the date of sale, and the person to whom sold, which label shall 
likewise be kept and maintained thereon until the liquor is 
used for the purpose for which such sale was authorized. 

“Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of every carrier to make a 
record at the place of shipment of the receipt of any liquor 
transported, and he shall deliver liquor only to persons who 
present to the carrier a verified copy of a permit to purchase 
which shall be made a part of the carrier’s permanent record at 
the office from which delivery is made. 

“The agent of the common carrier is hereby authorized to 
administer the oath to the consignee in verification of the copy 
of the permit presented, who, if not personally known to the 
agent, shall be identified before the delivery of the liquor to 
him. The name and address of the person identifying the con- 
signee shall be included in the record. 

“Sec. 14. It shall be unlawful for a person to use or induce 
any carrier, or any agent or employee thereof, to carry or ship 
any package or receptacle containing liquor without notifying 
the carrier of the true nature and character of the shipment, 
No carrier shall transport nor shall any person receive liquor 
from a carrier unless there appears on the outside of the pack- 
age containing such liquor the following information: 

“Name and address of the consignor or seller, name and ad- 
dress of the consignee, kind and quantity of liquor contained 
therein, and number of the permit to purchase or ship the same, 
together with the name and address of the person using the 
permit. 

Spo. 15. It shall be unlawful for any consignee to accept 
or receive any package containing any liquor upon which ap- 
pears a statement known to him to be false, or for any carrier 
or other person to consign, ship, transport, or deliver any such 
package, knowing such statement to be false. 

“ Sec. 16. It shall be unlawful to give to any carrier or any 
officer, agent, or person acting or assuming to act for such car- 
rier an order requiring the delivery to any person of any liquor 
or package containing liquor consigned to, or purporting or 
claimed to be consigned to, a person, when the purpose of the 
order is to enable any person not an actual bona fide consignee 
to obtain such liquor. 

“Sec. 17. It shall be unlawful to advertise anywhere, or by 
any means or method, liquor, or the manufacture, sale, keeping 
for sale, or furnishing of the same, or where, how, from whom, 
or at what price the same may be obtained. No one shall per- 
mit any sign or billboard containing such advertisement to 
remain upon one’s premises. But nothing herein shall prohibit 
manufacturers and wholesale druggists holding permits to sell 
liquor from furnishing price lists, with description of liquor for 
sale, to persons permitted to purchase liquor, or from adver- 
tising alcohol in business publications or trade journals cir- 
culating generally among manufacturers of lawful alcoholic 
perfumes, toilet preparations, flavoring extracts, medicinal prep- 
arations, and like articles: Provided, however, That nothing 
in this act or in the act making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department, approved March 3, 1917 (39 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 
1058 et seq.), shall apply to newspapers published in foreign 
countries when mailed to this country. 

“ Sec. 18. It shall be unlawful to advertise, manufacture, sell, 
or possess for sale any utensil, contrivance, machine, prepara- 
tion, compound, tablet, substance, formula, direction, or recipe 
advertised, designed, or intended for use in the unlawful manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor. 

“Sec. 19. No person shall solicit or receive, nor knowingly 
permit his employee to solicit or receive, from any person any 
order for liquor or give any information of how liquor may be 
obtained in violation of this act. 

“ Sec. 20. Any person who shall be injured in person, property, 
means of support, or otherwise by any intoxicated person, or 
by reason of the intoxication of any person, whether resulting 


person who shall, by unlawfully selling to or unlawfully assist- 
ing in procuring liquor for such intoxicated person, have caused 
or contributed to such intoxication, and in any such action such 
person shall have a right to recover actual and exemplary dam- 
ages. In case of the death of either party, the action or right 
of action given by this section shall survive to or against his 
or her executor or administrator, and the amount so recovered 
by either wife or child shall be his or her sole and separate 
property. Such action may be brought in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. In any case where parents shall be entitled to 
such damages, either the father or mother may sue alone there- 
for, but recovery by one of such parties shall be a bar to suit 
brought by the other. 

“Sec. 21. Any room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, 
or place where intoxicating liquor is manufactured, sold, kept, 
or bartered in violation of this title, and all intoxicating liquor 
and property kept and used in maintaining the same, is hereby 
declared to be a common nuisance, and any person who main- 
tains such a common nuisance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or be imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. If a 
person has knowledge or reason to believe that his room, house, 
building, boat, vehicle, structure, or place is oceupied or used 
for the manufacture or sale of liquor contrary to the pro- 
vision of this title, and suffers the same to be so occupied or 
used, such room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, or 
place shall be subject to a lien for and may be sold to pay all 
fines and costs assessed against the person guilty of such nui- 
sance for such violation, and any such lien may be enforced by 
action in any court having jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 22. An action to enjoin any nuisance defined in this 
title may be brought in the name of the United States by the 
Attorney General of the United States or by any United States 
attorney or any prosecuting attorney of any State or any sub- 
division thereof or by the commissioner or his deputies or 
assistants. Such action shall be brought and tried as an action 
in equity and may be brought in any court having jurisdiction 
to hear and determine equity cases. If it is made to appear 
by affidavits or otherwise, to the satisfaction of the court or 
judge in vacation, that such nuisance exists, a temporary 
writ of injunction shall forthwith issue restraining the defend- 
ant from conducting or permitting the continuance of such 
nuisance until the conclusion of the trial. If a temporary in- 
junction is prayed for the court may issue an order restraining 
the defendant and all other persons from removing or in any 
way interfering with the liquor or fixtures or other things used 
in connection with the violation of this act constituting such 
nuisance. No bond shall be required in instituting such pro- 
ceedings. It shall not be necessary for the court to find the 
property involved was being unlawfully used as aforesaid at 
the time of the hearing, but on finding that the material allega- 
tions of the petition are true, the court shall order that no 
liquors shall be manufactured, sold, bartered, or stored in such 
room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, or place, or any 
part thereof. And upon judgment of the court ordering such 
nuisance to be abated, the court may order that the room, 
house, building, structure, boat, vehicle, or place shall not be 
occupied or used for one year thereafter; but the court may, in 
its discretion, permit it to be occupied or used if the owner, 
lessee, tenant, or occupant thereof shall give bond with suffi- 
cient surety, to be approved by the court making the order, in 
the penal and liquidated sum of not less than $500 nor more than 
$1,000 payable to the United States, and conditioned that in- 
toxicating liquor will not thereafter be manufactured, sold, 
bartered, kept, or otherwise disposed of therein or thereon, and 
that he will pay all fines, costs, and damages that may be 
assessed for any violation of this title upon said property. 

“Sec. 23. That any person who shall, with intent to effect a 
sale of liquor, by himself, his employee, servant, or agent for 
himself or any person, company, or corporation, keep or carry 
around on his person, or in a vehicle, or other conveyance what- 
ever, or leave in a place for another to secure, any liquor, or 
who shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or take, or accept orders 
for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquor in violation of this 
title is guilty of a nuisance and may be restrained by injune- 
tion, temporary and permanent, from doing or continuing to do 
any of said acts or things. 

“In such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 
intention on the part of the accused to continue such violations 
if the action is brought within 60 days following any such viola- 
tion of the law. 

“For removing and selling property in enforcing this act the 
officer shall be entitled to charge and receive the same fee as 
the sheriff of the county would receive for levying upon and 
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selling property under execution, and for closing the premises 
and keeping them closed a reasonable sum shall be allowed by 
the court. 

“Any violation of this title upon any leased premises by the 
lessee or oceupant thereof shall, at the option of the lessor, work 
a forfeiture of the lease. 

“ Sec. 24. In the case of the violation of any injunction, tem- 
porary or permanent, granted pursuant to the provisions of this 
title, the court, or in vacation a judge thereof, may summarily 
try and punish the defendant. The proceedings for punish- 
ment for contempt shall be commenced by filing with the clerk 
of the court from which such injunction issued information 
under oath setting out the alleged facts constituting the viola- 
tion, whereupon thé court or judge shall forthwith cause a 
warrant to issue under which the defendant shall be arrested. 
The trial may be had upon affidavits, or either party may de- 
mand the production and oral examination of the witnesses. 
Any person found guilty of contempt under the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of not less than $500 
nor more than $1,000 or by imprisonment of not less than 30 
days nor more than 12 months, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 

“Sec. 25. It shall be unlawful to have or possess any liquor 
or property designed for the manufacture of liquor intended 
for use in violating this title or which has been so used, and 
no property rights shall exist in any such liquor or property. 
A search warrant may issue, as provided in Title XI of public 
law No. 24 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, approved June 15, 1917, 
and such liquor, the containers thereof, and such property so 
seized shall be subject to such disposition as the court may 
make thereof. If it is found that such liquor or property was 
so unlawfully held or possessed, or had been so unlawfully used, 
the liquor, and all property designed for the unlawful manu- 
facture of liquor, shall be destroyed, unless the court shall 
otherwise order. No search warrant shall issue to search any 
private dwelling occupied as such unless it is being used for 
the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquor, or unless it is in part 
used for some business purpose, such as a store, shop, saloon, 
restaurant, hotel, or boarding house. The term private dwell- 
ing’ shall be construed to include the room or rooms used and 
occupied not transiently but solely as a residence in an apart- 
ment house, hotel, or boarding house. The property seized on 
any such warrant shall not be taken from the officer seizing the 
Same on any writ of replevin or other like process. 

“Sec. 26. When the commissioner, his assistants, inspectors, 
or any officer of the law shall discover any person in the act 
of transporting, in violation of the law, intoxicating liquors in 
any wagon, buggy, automobile, water or air craft, or other 
vehicle, it shall be his duty to seize any and all intoxicating 
liquors found therein being transported contrary to law. When- 
ever intoxicating liquors transported or possessed illegally shall 
be seized by an officer, he shall take possession of the vehicle 
and team or automobile, boat, air or water craft, or any other 
conveyance, and shall arrest any person in charge thereof. 
Such officer shall at once proceed against the person arrested 
under the provisions of this title in any court having compe- 
tent jurisdiction; but the said vehicle or conveyance shall be 
returned to the owner upon execution by him of a good and 
valid bond, with sufficient sureties, in a sum double the value 
of the property, which said bond shall be approved by said offi- 
cer, and shall be conditioned to return said property to the 
custody of said officer on the day of trial to abide the judgment 
of the court. The court, upon conviction of the person so 
arrested, shall order the liquor destroyed, and, unless good 
cause to the contrary is shown by the owner, shall order a sale 
by public auction of the property seized, and the officer making 
the sale, after deducting the expenses of keeping the property, 
the fee for the seizure, and the cost of the sale, shall pay all 
liens, according to their priorities, which are established, by 
intervention or otherwise at said hearing or in other proceeding 
brought for said purpose, as being bona fide and as having been 
created without the lienor having any notice that the carrying 
vehicle was being used or was to be used for illegal transpor- 
tation of liquor, and shall pay the balance of the proceeds into 
the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
All liens against property sold under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be transferred from the property to the proceeds 
of the sale of the property. If, however, no one shall be found 
claiming the team, vehicle, water or air craft, or automobile, 
the taking of the same, with a description thereof, shall be 
advertised in some newspaper published in the city or county 
where taken; or, if there be no newspaper published in such 
city or county, in a newspaper having circulation in the county 
once a week for two weeks and by handbills posted in three 
public places near the place of seizure, and if no claimant shall 


appear within 10 days after the last publication of the advertise- 
ment, the property shall be sold and the proceeds, after deduct- 
ing the expenses and costs, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 27. In all cases in which intoxicating liquors may be 
subject to be destroyed under the provisions of this act the court 
shall have jurisdiction upon the application of the United 
States attorney to order them delivered to any department or 
agency of the United States Government for medicinal, me- 
chanical, or scientific uses, or to order the same sold at private 
Sale for such purposes to any person having a permit to pur- 
chase liquor, the proceeds to be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, and all 
liquor heretofore seized in any suit or proceeding brought for 
violation of law may likewise be so disposed of, if not claimed 
within 60 days from the date this section takes effect. . 

“Sec. 28. The commissioner, his assistants, agents, and in- 
spectors, and all other officers of the United States, whose duty 
it is to enforce criminal laws, shall have all the power and pro- 
tection in the enforcement of this act or any provisions thereof 
which is conferred by law for the enforcement of existing laws 
relating to the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors un- 
der the law of the United States. - 

“Sec. 29. Any person who manufactures or sells liquor in 
violation of this title shall for a first offense be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding six months, and for 
a second or subsequent offense shall be fined not less than $200 
nor more than $2,000 and be imprisoned not less than one 
month nor more than five years: 

“Any person violating the provisions of any permit, or who 
makes any false record, report, or affidavit required by this 
title, or violates any of the provisions of this title for which 
offense a special penalty is not prescribed, shall be fined for a 
first offense not more than $500; for a second offense not less 
than $100 nor more than $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than 
90 days; for any subsequent offense he shall be fined not less 
than $500 and be imprisoned not less than three months nor 
more than two years. It shall be the duty of the prosecuting 
officer to ascertain whether the defendant has been previously 
convicted and to plead the prior conviction in the affidavit, in- 
formation, or indictment. The penalties provided in this act 
against the manufacture ef liquor without a permit shall not 
apply to a person manufacturing nonintoxicating cider and 
fruit juices exclusively for use in his home, but such cider 
and fruit juices shall not be sold or delivered except to persons 
having permits to manufacture vinegar. 

“Src. 30. No person shall be excused on the ground that it 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture from attending and testifying or producing books, 
papers, documents, and other evidence in obedience to a sub- 
pena of any court in any suit or proceeding based upon or 
growing out of any alleged violation of this act; but no natural 
person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing as to which, in obedience to a subpœna and under oath, 
he may so testify or produce evidence, but no person shall be 
exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury com- 
mitted in so testifying. 

“Sec. 31. In case of a sale of liquor where the delivery there- 
of was made by a common or other carrier, the sale and de- 
livery shall be deemed to be made in the county or district 
wherein the delivery was made by such carrier to the con- 
signee, his agent, or employee, or in the county or district 
wherein the sale was made, or from which the shipment was 
made, and prosecution for such sale or delivery may be had 
in any such county or district. 

“ Sec. 32. In any affidavit, information, or indictment for the 
violation of this act separate offenses may be united in separate 
counts and the defendant may be tried on all at one trial, 
and the penalty for all offenses may be imposed. It shall not 
be necessary in any affidavit, information, or indictment to give 
the name of the purchaser or to include any defensive negative 
averments, but it shall be sufficient to state that the act com- 
plained of was then and there prohibited and unlawful, but this 
Provision shall not be construed to preclude the trial court from 
directing the furnishing the defendant a bill of particulars when 
it deems it proper to do so. 

“Sec. 33. After February 1, 1920, the possession of liquors 
by any person not legally permitted under this title to possess 
liquor shall be prima facie evidence that such liquor is kept for 
the purpose of being sold, bartered, exchanged, given away, 
furnished, or otherwise disposed of in violation of the pro- 
visions of this title. Every person legally permitted under this 
title to have liquor shall report to the commissioner within 10 
days after the date when the eighteenth amendment of the 
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Constitution of the United States goes into effect, the kind and 
amount of intoxicating liquors in his possession. But it shall 
not be unlawful to possess liquors in one’s private dwelling while 
the same is occupied and used by him as his dwelling only, 
and such liquor need not be reported, provided such liquors are 
for use only for the personal consumption of the owner thereof 
and his family residing in such dwelling and of his bona fide 
guests when entertained by him therein; and the burden of 
proof shall be upon the possessor in any action concerning 
the same to prove that such liquor was lawfully acquired, 
possessed, and used. 

“Sec. 34. All records and reports Kept or filed under the 
provisions of this act shall be subject to inspection at any 
reasonable hour by the commissioner or any of his agents or 
by any public prosecutor or by any person designated by him, 
or by any peace officer in the State where the record is kept, 
and copies of such records and reports duly certified by the per- 
son with whom kept or filed may be introduced in evidence with 
like effect as the originals thereof, and verified copies of such 
records shall be furnished to the commissioner when called for. 

“Sec, 35. All provisions of law that are inconsistent with 
this act are repealed only to the extent of such inconsistency 
and the regulations herein. proyided for the manufacture or 
traffic in intoxicating liquor shall be construed as in addition 
to existing laws. This act shall not relieve anyone from paying 
any taxes or other charges imposed upon the manufacture or 
traffic in such liquor. No liquor revenue stamps or tax receipts 
for any illegal manufacture or sale shall be issued in advance, 
but upon evidence of such illegal manufacture or sale a tax shall 
be assessed against, and collected from, the person responsible 
for such illegal manufacture or sale in double the amount now 
provided by law, with an additional penalty of $500 on retail 
dealers and $1,000 on manufacturers. The payment of such tax 
or penalty shall give no right to engage in the manufacture or 
sale of such liquor, or relieve anyone from criminal liability, 
nor shall this act relieve any person from any liability, civil or 
criminal, heretofore or hereafter incurred under existing laws. 

“The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may compromise any civil cause arising under 
this title before bringing action in court; and with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General he may compromise any such 
cause after action thereon has been commenced. 

“Sec. 36. If any provision of this act shall be held invalid 
it shall not be construed to invalidate other provisions of the 
act. 

“ Sec. 37. Nothing herein shall prevent the storage in United 
States bonded warehouses of all liquor manufactured prior to 
the taking effect of this act, or prevent the transportation of 
such liquor to such warehouses or to any wholesale druggist 
for sale to such druggist for purposes not prohibited when the 
tax is paid, and permits may be issued therefor. 

“A manufacturer of any beverage containing less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume may, on making ap- 
plication and giving such bond as the commissioner shall pre- 
scribe, be given a permit to develop in the manufacture thereof 
by the usual methods of fermentation and fortification or other- 
wise a liquid such as beer, ale, porter, or wine, containing more 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, but before 
any such liquid is withdrawn from the factory or otherwise 
disposed of the alcoholic contents thereof shall under such 
rules and regulations as the commissioner may prescribe be 
reduced below such one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol: Provided, 
That such liquid may be removed and transported, under bond 
and under such regulations as the commissioner may prescribe, 
from one bonded plant or warehouse to another for the pur- 
pose of having the alcohol extracted therefrom. And such 
liquids may be developed, under permit, by persons other than 
the manufacturers of beverages containing less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, and sold to such manu- 
facturers for conversion into such beverages. The alcohol re- 
moved from such liquid, if evaporated and not condensed and 
saved, shall not be subject to tax; if saved, it shall be subject 
to the same law as other alcoholic liquors, Credit shall be 
allowed on the tax due on any alcohol so saved to the amount 
of any tax paid upon distilled spirits or brandy used in the 
fortification of the liquor from which the same is saved. 

“When fortified wines are made and used for the production 
of nonbeverage alcohol and dealcoholized wines containing less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, no tax shall 
be assessed or paid on the spirits used in such fortification, and 
such dealcoholized wines produced under the provisions of this 
act, whether carbonated or not, shall not be subject to the tax 
on artificially carbonated or sparkling wines, but shall be sub- 
ject to the tax on still wines only. 

“In any case where the manufacturer is charged with manu- 
facturing or selling for beverage purposes any malt, vinous, or 


fermented liquids containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
alcohol by volume, or in any case where the manufacturer, 
having been permitted by the commissioner to develop a liquid, 
such as ale, beer, porter, or wine containing more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume in the manner and for 
the purpose herein provided, is charged with failure to reduce 
the alcoholic content of any such liquid below such one-half of 
1 per cent before withdrawing the same from the factory, then 
in either such case the burden of proof shall be on such manu- 
facturer to show that such liquid so manufactured, sold, or with- 
drawn contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by 
volume. In any suit or proceeding involving the alcoholic con- 
tent of any beverage the reasonable expense of analysis of such 
beverage shall be taxed as costs in the case. 

“Sec. 38. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
Attorney General of the United States are hereby respectively 
authorized to appoint and employ such assistants, experts, 
clerks, and other employees in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, and to purchase such supplies and equipment as they 
may deem necessury for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this act, but such assistants, experts, clerks, and other em- 
ployees, except such executive officers as may be appointed by 
the commissioner or the Attorney General to haye immediate 
direction of the enforcement of the provisions of this act, and 
persons authorized to issue permits, and agents and inspectors 
in the field service, shall be appointed under the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the civil-service act: Provided, That 
the commissioner and Attorney General in making such ap- 
pointments shall give preference to those who have served in 
the military or naval service in the recent war, if otherwise 
qualified, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum as may be required for the enforcement of this act, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $2,000,000 for the use of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and $100,000 for the use of the 
Department of Justice for the enforcement of the provisions 
of this act, including personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia and necessary printing and binding. 

“ Sec. 39. In all cases wherein the property of any citizen is 
proceeded against or wherein a judgment affecting it might be 
rendered, and the citizen is not the one who in person violated 
the provisions of the law, summons must be issued in due form 
and served personally, if said person is to be found within the 
jurisdiction of the court. 

“Tirer III. 
“GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

“Sec. 21. Titles I and III and sections 1, 27, 37, and 38 of 
Title II of this act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after the passage and approval of the act. The other sections 
of Title II shall take effect and be in force from and after the 
date when the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution of tue 
United States goes into effect. 

“ Exuisir III. 

“An act to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
within the State of New Jersey of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes, defining the term ‘ intoxicating liquors,’ 
and providing for the punishment of violations hereof. 


“Whereas on February 9, 1920, upon a public hearing before 
the joint committee of the Senate and House of Assembly 
of New Jersey, evidence was produced and witnesses exam- 
ined in an inquiry to ascertain the intoxicating quality of 
certain beverages, and it was then and there established 
to the satisfaction of the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey that beverages containing alcohol not to exceed 34 
per cent by volume were not in fact intoxicating— 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey: 

1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation 
to manufacture, sell, or transport within this State any intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes, and any person, firm, or 
corporation violating the provisions hereof shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $100 for the 
first offense, and for a second offense $500, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding three months, as the court may direct, or both: 
Provided, said violation or offense shall be prosecuted only 
after indictment by a grand jury. 

“2. The term ‘intoxicating liquors, within the meaning of 
this act, shall be interpreted and is hereby defined to be any 
alcoholic beverage containing more than 34 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. 

“3. This act shall not be construed and is not intended in any 
sense or manner whatsoever to operate impliedly as a ratifica- 
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tion of the so-called eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, or in recognition of the validity thereof. 

“4. This act shall take effect immediately but shall not 
become operative until the cessation of the present state of 
war, as and when proclaimed by the President of the United 
States. 

“Approved March 2, 1920.” 

RECESS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 
13, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 12, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Father in heaven, in obedience with the scriptural injunc- 
tion, pray without ceasing, we pray with millions and will con- 
tinue to pray that Thy kingdom may come and Thy will be done 
in earth as in heaven. 

Yet we realize that as long as men practice deceit, cheating, 
stealing, lying, murdering, and the despoliation of truth, the 
kingdom of heaven will be in abeyance; but when honesty, 
truth, justice, mercy shall abide in the hearts of men, the king- 
dom shalt be ours in this life and the life to come. In Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
N 


STANDARD FOR HAMPERS, ETC. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House proceed 
with the consideration of the bill H. R. 12350— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Why not have a roll call on the mo- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House proceed with the consideration of the bill which the 
Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 12350) to fix standards for hampers, round-stave baskets, 
and split baskets for fruits and vegetables, to establish a standard box 
for apples, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman permit the Speaker to 
make a statement? The Chair would like to state that the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures has occupied two 
Wednesdays, and under the rule this bill can only be considered 
by a two-thirds vote of the House; and the question is—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the committee has lost its place on Calendar Wednesday, and 
the next committee should be called. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the rule is that the committee can 
keep its place by a two-thirds vote, and it will require a two- 
thirds vote, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana to consider the bill which the Clerk reported 
by title. Does the gentleman from Texas wish to make the point 
of order of no quorum? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not until the House divides, 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. - The gentleman from Illinois makes the point 
of order there is no quorum present. It is clear that there is 
no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 179, nays 113, 
not voting 135, as follows: 


YEAS—179. 
Ackerman Ashbrook Bland, Va Brooks, Pa. 
Anderson Babka oies Burdick 
Andrews, Md. Benham Britten Burroughs 
Andrews, Nebr. Bland, Ind. Brooks, III. Campbell, Kans, 


Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 


Davis, Minn. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 


Fre 

Fuller, III. 
Gallivan 
Gandy 
Ganly 


Gard 
Garland 
Siyan 
Goldfogle 
Good 
Goodall 


Graham, III. 
Green, Iowa 


Almon 
Ayres 
Barbour 
Barkley 


Doughton 


Anthony 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carew 

Carss 

Carter 

Casey 

Clark, Fla. 
Cole 


0 
Connally 
Cooper 
Costello 
Curry, Calif. 
Darrow 

Davey 
Dempsey 
Denison 

Dent 

Dewalt 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Donovan 
Dooling 


Greene, Mass. McKenzie Rowe 
Griffin McKini Sanford 
Hadle McLaughlin, Mich. Scott 
Hamilton McLaughlin, Nebr. Sells 
Hardy, Colo. Madden iegel 
augen agee Sinclair 
Hawley Mann, III. Sinnott 
ys Mapes temp 
Hersey Michener Smith, Idaho 
Hersman iller Smith, Mich. 
Hickey Minahan, N. J. Steenerson 
Hicks Monahan, Wis. Stiness 
Hill ondell Strong, Kans. 
Holland Mooney Summers, Wash. 
Houghton Moore, Ohio Sumners, Tex. 
Hull, Iowa Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Humphreys Morgan Swo) 
Ireland Mott Taylor, Tenn, 
James Nelson, Wis. Thompson 
Jefferis Newton, Minn. Tilson 
Johnson, Wash. Newton, Mo Timberlake 
Juul Nolan Tincher 
Kahn Ogden Tinkham 
Kearns Paige Towner 
Keller Parker Vaile 
ing Pell Vestal 
Kinkaid Peters Voigt 
Kleczka Phelan Volstead 
Knutson Platt Ward 
Lampert Porter Wason 
Langley Purnell Watson 
Layton Raker Webster 
Lea, Calif. Ramsey White, Kans. 
Lehlbach sey White, Me. 
Little Randall, Wis Wilson, Ill, 
Lonergan Reavis Woods, Va. 
Longworth eed, 3 Woodyard 
Luce Reed, W. Va. Yates 
-Lufkin Ricketts Young, N. Dak. 
Luhring Robsion, Ky. Zihlman 
MeArthur Rogers 
NAYS—113. 
Drewry Maher Rubey 
Dupré Major Rucker 
Eagan Mansfield Sanders, La. 
Evans, Mont. Martin Sanders, N. X. 
Evans, Nev. Mead Sherwood 
Fisher Milligan Sims 
Gallagher Montague Sisson 
Garner oon Small 
Godwin, N. C. Moore, Va Stedman 
Goodykoontz Neely Stevenson 
Graham, Pa, Nelson, Mo. Stoll 
Hardy, Tex. Oldfiel Tague 
Hoch liver Taylor, Ark. 
Howard Olney Taylor, Colo. 
Hudspeth Osborne Thomas 
Hull, Tenn. Overstreet ‘Treadway 
Igoe Padgett Upshaw 
Johnson, ST Park Vinson 
Johnson, Miss. Parrish Weaver 
Jones, Tex. Pou Welling 
Kincheloe Quin Welty 
Lanham Radcliffe Wilson, La. 
Larsen Rainey, Ala Wilson, Pa. 
McClintic Rainey, H, T. Wingo 
McDuffie Randall, Calif Wright 
McGlennon Rayburn Young, Tex. 
McKeown Robinson, N. C. 
McLane Romjue 
MacGregor Rouse 
NOT VOTING—135. 
Doremus Kendall Rodenberg 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa Rose 
Dyer Kennedy, R. I. Rowan 
Eagle Kettner bath 
Ellsworth iess Sanders, Ind. 
Aston Kitchin chall 
Emerson Kraus Scully 
Ferris Kreider Sears 
Fields kford Shreve 
Focht Lazaro Smith, III. 
Fuller, Mass, Lee, Ga Smith, N. Y, 
arrett Lesher Smithwick 
Goodwin, Ark. Linthicum Snell 
would McAndrews Ruyder 
reene, Vt McCulloch Steagall 
Griest McFadden Steele 
Hamill McKinley Stephens, Miss, 
Harreld McPherson Stephens, Ohio 
Harrison acCrate Strong, Pa 
Hastings Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
Hayden Mason Temple 
Heflin ys Tillman 
Hernandez Merritt Vare 
Hoey orin Venable 
Huddleston Mudd Walsh 
Hulings epay Walters 
Husted Nicholls Watkins 
3 O'Connell Whaley 
Jaco O'Connor Wheeler 
3 S. Dak. Rainey, J. W. Williams 
5 > a eber Winslow 
nes, Pa. Rhodes Vise 
Kelley. Mich, Riddick Wood, Ind. 
Kelly, Pa. Riordan 


So, two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof, the motion 


was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs; 
Until further notice: 

. Warsa with Mr. CONNALLY. 

. Cote with Mr. HAYDEN. 

. Snyper with Mr. CARTER. 

Robs with Mr. TILLMAN. 

. HERNANDEZ With Mr. HASTINGS, 

. Eston with Mr. WATKINS. 

Burn with Mr. STEELE. 

. Cooper with Mr. Canss. 

. Curry of California with Mr. Drang. 
. Dyer with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

. McPHERsoNn with Mr. LAZARO. 

. Kerrey of Michigan with Mr. HEFLIN. 
. SNELL with Mr. HARRISON. 

Bunk with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. EAGLE. 

. Jou#Nson of South Dakota with Mr. JOHNSTON of New 


. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. DEWALT. 

. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
. Darrow with Mr. KETTNER. 

. Smara of Illinois with Mr. Sxrrn of New York. 
. Focar with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. 
. ANTHONY with Mr. GARRETT. 

. MerrITT with Mr. WISE. 

. Kress with Mr. KITCHIN. 

. Mason with Mr. Dent. 

. Bowers with Mr. Maxx of South Carolina. 
. Woop of Indiana with Mr. ASWELL. 

. Mupp with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

. Harretp with Mr. JACOWAY. 

Rick with Mr. Hoey. 

. KENDALL with Mr. Davey. 

. Costetto with Mr. Casey. 

. McCuttocu with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
„Winans with Mr. DONOVAN. 

. Hustep with Mr. BLACKMON. 

. Kennepy of Iowa with Mr. BOOHER. 

. Winstow with Mr. JohN W. RAINEY. 

. SANDERS of Indiana with Mr. LESHER. 

. Dempsey with Mr. LANKFORD. 

. Morrn with Mr. Doorrne. 

. TEMPLE with Mr. FERRIS. 

„ RODENBERG with Mr. CARAWAY. 

. BacHaracH with Mr. SABATH. 

„ WALTERS with Mr. Rowan. 

. Gaiest with Mr. McANpREws. 

Brad with Mr. VENABLE. 

. Goutp with Mr. NICHOLLS. 

„ Reser with Mr. SMITHWICcK. 

„Van with Mr. Scurry. 

. Brown with Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

. Mureuy with Mr. O'CONNOR. 

. Rose with Mr. RIORDAN. 

. ExtswortH with Mr. Sears. 

SHREVE with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

. Dentson with Mr. WHALEY. 

Knaus with Mr. Mays. 

. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. FIELDS. 
. Huruyes with Mr. CANTRILL. 

. Kremer with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

. MacCrate with Mr. Dickrxson of Missouri.. 
. McKuxtey with Mr. Carew. 

. McFappen with Mr. HAMILL. 

. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Goopwry of Arkansas. 
. Hutcuinson with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEAGALL. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. SMALL. To ask unanimous consent to address the House 
to-morrow morning for 15 minutes after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow morning, after the reading of 
the Journal and disposition of business on the Speaker's table, 
he may address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 


S. 795. An act to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the reclama- 


tion laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with 
said laws. ; 
AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

Mr. ESCH (when the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was called). Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Coni- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I call up the bill 
H. R. 10183, the lighthouse bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up, by 
direction of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, a bill which the Clerk will report by title. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

A bill (H. R. 10183) to author t 
works in iis Lighthouse Service, — 8 n 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. There- 
fore the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 10183, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10183) to authorize aids to nay 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for . Nh Mong ~~ 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized to establish, Bp or improve the following aids to naviga- 
tion and other works the Lighthouse Service, under the Department 
of Commerce, in accordance with the respective limits of com herein: 
ate respectively set forth, 4 5 eer — ent be exceeded: 

‘onstructing or purchasing an ppi lighthouse tenders and light 
vessels for the Lighthouse Service, $5,000,000. ig 


THIRD LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Extending and enlarging the machine shop at the general lighthouse 
depot, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., $15,000 additional to the 
amount appropriated in act of July 19, 1919. 

Riprap to reinforce foundations and poet them from damage by 
sea and ice and make more accessible boat landings at certain light 
FOURTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


stations, $134,000, 
sileboo = the aids to navigation at the entrance to Delaware Bay, 
hele SIXTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 
Comple the lighthouse depot for the sixth lighthouse district at 
Charleston, fl C., $60,000. = 
SEVENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 
ae and improving aids to navigation in Tampa Bay, Fla., 


$17,500, 

Purchasing site and constructing and uipping a lighthouse d. t 

for the seventh lighthouse district, $250,000. s ere 
TWELFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids at Ludington, 
Mich., $50,000. 
SIXTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


For improvements to aids to 8 in Alaska, e Sapte ys 
ing of Point Retreat and Cape Hinchinbrook Light Station, $32,500. 

Continuing construction of the lighthouse depot for the sixteenth 
lighthouse district, $12,000. 

EIGHTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 

Establishing aids to navigation, California, $25,000, 

Constructing two keepers’ dwellings at the Goat Island Lighthouse 
Depot, Calif., $16 500. 

NINETEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 

Constructing and sgo ing a 8 depot at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
$120,000, in Ijeu of $90, authorized in act of August 28, 1916 

Suc. 2. That hereafter the salary of the Superintendent of Naval 
Construction in the Bureua of Lighthouses shall be $4,000 per annum. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 3, line 12, strike out Bureua and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ Bureau.” 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to take care of the 
Lighthouse Service. For years it has been the custom to in- 
troduce an annual bill taking care of this service, but owing 
to certain conditions and war emergencies we have not been 
able to do this during the last two years. This accounts possibly 
for a larger apprepriation carried in the pending bill. 

The section of the bill to whick I wish to call particular 
attention is the one appropriating $5,000,000 for the eonstruc- 
tion or purchasing and equipping lighthouse tenders and light 
vessels for the Lighthouse Service. The main item of the bill 
is this item of $5,000,000, which provides for a building pro- 
gram for this very essential service, and in order that the House 
may fully understand the reasons why the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce recommended this sum I wish to 
give some of the details of the present Lighthouse Establish- 
ment and its present urgent needs. 

There are to-day in the Lighthouse Service 117 vessels. Of 
these 117 vessels 54 are tenders and 63 are light vessels, making 
a considerable establishment. The average life of a lighthouse 
tender is 25 years, that of a lightship 30 years. Of the vessels 
now in the service, of these 117, 17 are more than 25 years old. 
20 are more than 30 years old, 12 are over 50 years old, 8 are 
over 60 years old, and 1 is over 70. I think that statement will 
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ereate an impression.in your mind that there is a good deal of 
old material in the present establishment, and that if this 
establishment is to perform its functions we must reduce the 
average age of the vessels in the service. The idea of having 
12 vessels over 50 years of age and 8 over 60 years and 1 
over 70 years is not creditable. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. What is the average age now? 
tleman figured it up? 

Mr. ESCH. Of all the vessels in the service? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. I can not give you that, but I can state that 29 
of them ought to be condemned to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. By the age of a vessel does the gentleman 
mean the life of a vessel where it would be considered in first- 
class running order? 

Mr. ESCH. By average age we mean the point of useful 
service, and when the point is passed the vessel gets less and 
less efficient. 

Mr. BLANTON. You would not consider that the 29 ships 
-which the gentleman says have passed that point 

Mr. ESCH. They are still in the service. 

Mr. BLANTON. You would not consider that in estimating 
the age of vessels? 

Mr. ESCH. No. The point is that when you go beyond the 

. average age of these vessels the cost of maintenance becomes 
too great. There have been quite a number of losses in the last 
two years. In January, 1918, our lightship on Diamond Shoals, 
off Cape Hatteras, was sunk by a German submarine. We lost 
another by a collision with a barge off the Long Island coast. 
Another was destroyed by ice, and was never heard from. 
There was another lost by fire. Two have been condemned, 
One of those, the Gardenia, was over 40 years of age. 

The Lighthouse Service demands a peculiar type of vessel; 
in fact, two peculiar types of vessels, the type for the tender 
and the type for the lightship. The two are absolutely distinct. 
The vessels of both types must be stanchly constructed. The 
tenders must be built for the work in hand. They must have 
large open deck space forward for the hoisting apparatus and 
to lodge the large buoys, which have to be placed at very 
dangerous points. These lighthouse tenders nrust be so con- 
structed that they can handle a buoy 60 feet in length and 
weighing 20 tons. They must work in dangerous places and in 
all kinds of weather. In fact, the lighthouse tenders must go 
to places which other vessels shun. They must take the buoy 
to exposed points, to dangerous shoals, or to dangerous rocks, 
and oftentimes a tender must go within a few feet of the rocks. 
They need not have.large cargo space, but they must have large 
deck space. ” 

I state these facts because it may be contended here that the 
Lighthouse Service could have gotten vessels from the Navy, 
šuch as mine sweepers. The mine sweeper is not adapted to 
the work of a lighthouse tender. The mine sweeper has a 
large open after-deck space. The tender has an open deck 
space forward for its work. The mine sweeper has a high free- 
board; the tender has not. There are other structural differ- 
ences which make it impossible to use the mine sweeper as a 
lighthouse tender. We took this up with the Lighthouse Bu- 
reau, and also conferred with Admiral Strauss, who had 
charge of the mine sweepers in the North Atlantic. The opinion 
of both of these authorities is to the effect that the mine 
sweeper is not adapted for the purposes of a lighthouse tender, 
and hence we can not rely upon the mine sweeper to supply the 
Lighthouse Service with tenders. 

The present complement of vessels is insufficient. The 117 
are not adequate, not merely because of the fact that some of 
them are so old that they ought to be condemned to-day, but 

- also because they are not sufficient to meet the needs now, irre- 
spective of the increased aids to navigation which we are pro- 
viding for in this bill and which must be provided fer in the 
near future. Notwithstanding the fact that in the last 10 years 
the aids to navigation have increased 38 per cent, we have not 
had a corresponding increase in tenders or lightships. During 
the last nine years there have been added only 11 tenders and 
7 light vessels, 18 in all. The average annual increase in the 
equipment of light vessels and tenders should be four vessels, 
two lightships and two tenders. So that in the last nine years 
we have hardly supplied one-half of the needs of the service. 
We have added in the last 10 years 3 lighthouse districts, mak- 
ing 19 in all; 1 for Alaska, 1 for Hawaii, and 1 for Porto Rico. 

This service takes care of 47,300 miles of shore line. It takes 
care of 16,000 aids to navigation. Notwithstanding an increase 
of 38 per cent of aids to navigation in 10 years, we have not 
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increased the number of ships necessary to tuke care of this 
increase of work. It is on that account that we are asking for 
this building program of $5,000,000. We have now only four 
more tenders than we had in 1910, and we have three fewer 
light vessels than we had in 1910,, notwithstanding the large 
increase of the work of the lighthouse bureau. 

We can not get these vessels from the Shipping Board. We 
sought vessels from that board. They had none to give. The 
Shipping Board does not build vessels of this type, and in fact 
does not build vessels of the smaller type, but builds freighters 
of 3,000, 5,000, 6,000, 8,000, 10,000, and 11,000 tons capacity. 
We could get no vessels from the Shipping Board. We could 
get no vessels from the Navy. That was conclusively shown by 
the fact that when war broke out the President ordered the 
turning over to the Navy of 50 vessels of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, and they remained with the Navy until war had ended. 
We can get, therefore, nothing from the Shipping Board and 
nothing from the Navy. We could not use the mine sweepers 
of the Navy, and so we were compelled to come to Congress and 
ask for an appropriation that would provide the necessary naval 
equipment for this service. 

While these 50 vessels were under the Navy during the period 
of the war they were subjected to very hard service. They 
were kept on stations for months at a time, when they ought to 
have been sent to dry dock for repairs. This is another reason 
which places the condition of these vessels in such shape that 
we are compelled to make large repairs and also seek new vessels 
to supply the places of those which are found to be unsea- 
worthy. 

Another matter that has persuaded the committee to ask for 
this building program is the fact that 29 vessels out of the 117 
are without power—that is, they are not self-propelling. All 
of them really ought to be self-propelling, and especially the 
lightships. And yet we find that of the lightships there are nine 
that have no power. Imagine a lightship upon a dangerous 
station blown from her moorings in a storm. A light vessel 
blown from her station in a time of storm constitutes a most 
dangerous situation. If she has no power, she can not get 
back to her station; if she has no power, she is at the mercy 
of the storm. The Navy, during the war, assigned three mine 
Sweepers to serve as lightships. They were found inadequate 
for the job; two of them were blown from or were compelled 
to leave their stations on account of their unfitness to resist 
wind and heavy seas while anchored. 

We ought to bring this service up to a point so that every 
light vessel would be supplied with its own power to enable 
it to get back to its station should it be blown from its station 
by storm. Twenty-nine, as I stated, of these vessels ought now 
to be condemned. They have reached the point where the cost 
of repairs is prohibitive. The repairs haye not been kept up 
in the last two or three years for the reasons I have already 
stated; and unless repairs in a service so exacting and severe 
as this are kept up the service rapidly deteriorates. The build- 
ing program provided in this bill, authorizing $5,000,000, is to 
construct 17 vessels. Of these, 13 are to be light vessels and 4 
to be tenders. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. What has been done in regard to appropria- 
tions in the last few years? 

Mr. ESCH. We have not had the appropriations which were 
authorized by the bills that were passed from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. As I stated, the last 
appropriation made was in 1917. In the sundry civil bill of 
1919 an appropriation was made for the replacement of the 
light vessel off Diamond Shoals that was destroyed by the 
German submarine, and an appropriation was made to replace 
the light vessel that was lost in the ice off of Hog Island, and, 
I think, for one more vessel. But those three vessels which 
were appropriated for last year only took the places of three 
vessels which were destroyed, and did not provide for the then 
needs of the service, and certainly did not provide for the 
coming needs of the service. So this new program of 13 light 
vessels and 4 tenders is required to meet present needs and 
the needs for the next three years. With these new light ves- 
sels we could supplant some of the vessels that have not their 
own power. If we authorize $5,000,000 to carry out this build- 
ing program, we will be enabled to let contracts at one time 
for several vessels of the same type and tonnage, and when we 
do that we can get lower bids. That ought to be understood 
by every Member of the House. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BEE. Is there a special character of vessel that can be 
used only for lighthouse purposes? 

Mr. ESCH. Absolutely, 
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Mr. BEE. Obsolete war vessels and other vessels of that kind 


can not be utilized in the Lighthouse Service? 

Mr. ESCH. They can not. We tried it with the mine sweep- 
ers and they were found defective, and two of them were blown 
from their stations. Now, as I stated, if we have this program, 
it will enable the Lighthouse Service to let contracts for this 
number of vessels, and by so doing we can get the vessels built 
at a cheaper rate. I have felt for some years that the policy 
of appropriating for only one vessel at a time was an unwise 
and wasteful policy. Should this program be authorized by the 
House and by Congress, the Lighthouse Service could let con- 
tracts for these light vessels, classified as they are, and get 
lower bids than could be obtained if we should continue the 
policy that has been pursued heretofore of appropriating for 
only one vessel at a time. We can get lower bids, because a 
shipyard would be more ready to offer a bid knowing that it 
could build two, three, four, or five vessels of the same type than 
if it was given a contract for only a single vessel. These vessels 
being of a peculiar type, shipbuilders are not so eager to put in 
bids, but if they know that they can have several of the same 
type to build they will be more ready to present their bids. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I notice the appropriation here is for light- 
house tenders and light vessels. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that there are not boats under the control of the Navy De- 
partment or of the Shipping Board that could be used for light- 
house tenders? 

Mr. ESCH. We got two vessels from the Navy, one 60 feet 
long and the other 48 feet long, and they are now being used by 
the Lighthouse Service for inner channel work. They are not 
usable in the open sea. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It is only recently that we were notified by 
the Navy Department, when they came before the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, that they wished the oppor- 
tunity to transfer a number of small foreign vessels that they 
had bought to American registry. They could be used in this 
service, could they not? 

Mr. ESCH. Does the gentleman mean used as a light tender 
or as a lightship? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not mean as a lightship, for which you 
say special construction is required, but a lighthouse tender is 
not a specially constructed ship, is it? 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman certainly did not hear my state- 
ment. A lighthouse tender must be of peculiar construction. It 
must have a large open forward deck, small cargo space, but 
a large deck, on which can be erected the hoisting derrick and 
tackle to handle buoys 60 feet long. Are those vessels that 
we are getting from Germany capable of doing that kind of 
work? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am not talking about vessels from Ger- 
many. I am talking about the vessels that are in the Navy 
Department now, that would be capable of handling this 
work, I should imagine. 

Mr. ESCH. We have tried to get vessels from the Navy 
Department, as I have already stated, and all we have gotten 
are these two small vessels. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MILLER. Of the 13 lightships to be constructed, can 
the gentleman from Wisconsin give some idea what vessels 
they are to replace, whether in the Pacific or the Atlantic? 

Mr. ESCH. If the gentleman will refer to the report, he will 
find, on pages 4 and 5, a statement as to the location of these 
vessels and the names of those that they are to supplant. k 

Mr. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLEARY. I simply wish to suggest a reason why ordi- 
nary vessels can not do this work. If a ship or barge is sunk 
along the coast or in a harbor, immediately it becomes the busi- 
ness of the lighthouse tender to go and place a buoy to mark 
the sunken vessel. The lighthouse tender has to be of shallow 
enough draft so that she can go in any ordinary place and 
drop that buoy for the protection of other yessels. This can 
not be done by a large vessel which is not equipped for this 
special service. The lighthouse tenders have their derricks and 
equipment for the placing of these buoys, and they need to be 
made for that special business. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. ESCH. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 


It may be suggested that we should defer this building pro- 
gram until costs of vessel construction are reduced. We thought 
we ought not to wait for a possible reduction in the cost of con- 
struction, because the cost of construction is likely to continue 
high for some years to come. Gentlemen, in the case of such 
great necessity it does not seem to me to be wise for the Govern- 


ment to defer the building program in the hope that at a distant 
wn Peel cost of construction may be lowered. The need is immi- 
nen 

Do you realize that the Lighthouse Service is practically an 
insurance for the merchant marine and the Navy of the United 
States? That is what it is for. We have appropriated some- 
thing like $3,600,000,000 for the merchant marine, and it may 
reach a total of $4,000,000,000—something over 3,000 vessels 
within two or three years. In 1918 we appropriated $450,000,- 
000 for the Navy. In these two services alone we have a total 
appropriation aggregating four and one-half billions. All this 
has recently been added to the shipping of the United States, 
and the Lighthouse Service has got just that much more to pro- 
tect. It seems to me that we can make no more profitable in- 
vestment than in the Lighthouse Service, a service which is to 
protect the mighty merchant marine which we are now putting 
on the seas and these added ships of the Navy, with the thou- 
sands of men that man them, not to say anything of the thou- 
sands of vessels and their crews of other nations that come to 
our ports. 

We certainly should not hesitate to appropriate this $5,000,- 
000 for a building program which can be carried out in bulk 
more cheaply than if continued over a series of years, building 
one or two each year. We ought not to hesitate to carry out a 
plan which will add security to the shipping of the United States 
and our Navy and to the fleets of the world. 

The other day this House appropriated $400,000 to commemo- 
rate the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims. Yesterday we appropriated $450,000 for a reclamation 
project out West to take care of 8,000 acres used for an orchard, 
Here is almost a million dollars appropriated by this House in 
its wisdom—and I do not question its wisdom—for these things 
that do not affect life or property. I am asking for $5,000,000 
to protect thousands of lives and billions of property. If we 
can appropriate for these two purposes it ought not to stagger 
us to appropriate $5,000,000 to protect our merchant marine and 
our Navy and the fleets of the world, with billions of property 
represented by them. These are some of the considerations 
which persuaded your committee to make this recommendation. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Would the gentleman suggest to the House 
that the report of the committee is a unanimous report? 

Mr. ESCH. It is a unanimous report. And I further appeal 
to this House to support this appropriation, because the Light- 
house Service is a service for the protection of life and prop- 
erty. During last year there were 111 cases where this service 
saved lives and protected property. With all this fine record 
of achievement behind it, even with lessened equipment and the 
crippled and aged condition of some of the vessels, we ought 
to come to its rescue and put it on its feet for the coming 
years, and when due consideration is given to these reasons I 
trust the House will support the committee in this building 
program. 

I have nothing further to urge at this time, but ask that 
when this item is reached it will meet with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the membership of the House, and that you will not 
be dissuaded from supporting the appropriation because of 
urgent appeals that will be made to yôu to cut appropriations 
to the bone, You can cut some appropriations to the bone, but 
in doing so you may cripple a necessary service. I contend that 
this is a necessary service, and that this is the last kind of 
service which ought to be crippled by the failure to give the 
appropriation that is asked for. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr, FREAR. What is the system of appropriating in other 
countries for this same kind of service? 

Mr. ESCH. In England the lighthouse service is under the 
board of trade, so that it is a part of the budget. 

Mr. FREAR. And it is not necessary to come up singly to 
the House for consideration? 

Mr. ESCH. No. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. I find on page 2 an appropriation for improy- 
ing the aids to navigation at the entrance of Delaware Bay, 
$148,500. Has the gentleman any information as to the condi- 
tion of the lighthouse known as the Cape Henlopen Light? 

Mr. ESCH. The facts as presented to the committee are 
that the Cape Henlopen Lighthouse was built many years ago 
on a sand dune, and on account of the inroads of the sea the 
lighthouse will be undermined in the very near future. 

Mr. LAYTON. That is my information. 
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Mr. ESCH. And on that account we put in this item for 
the construction of a lighthouse on the breakwater 140 feet in 
height, which will be of much, greater service than the present 
light. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am much interested in it, and that is the 
reason of my inquiry. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. The bill does not carry any appropriation for 
the seventeenth lighthouse district, which includes Oregon and 
Puget Sound. I wish to state that I am in receipt of a letter 
from the Northwestern Towboat Association, which informs me 
that there is an appropriation necessary for the continuation of 
several lights in the Puget Sound district. I would like to ask 
in the light of such a communication how the committee came 
to eliminate any appropriation for that district. 

Mr. ESCH. We took care of the seventeenth district in a 
prior appropriation bill, and there was no suggestion made to 
the committee that there was any further aid needed for the 
seventeenth district. 

Mr. MILLER. There was no recommendation from the Sec- 
retary for the seventeenth district? 

Mr. ESCH. No, sir. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. HICKS. Coming from a seacoast district and realizing 
the importance of all aids to navigation, I am in sympathy with 
this bill. Is it not a fact that with the great increase in the 
merchant marine in this country, if there was ever a time when 
we ought to give all these aids to navigation, now is the time? 

Mr. ESCH. The committee was so persuaded. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is it not a fact that the light vessels so 
far have been principally of wood construction—wooden boats? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER.. Those that have been built up to within 
a few years have been largely of wood construction? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is there any idea of having them in the 
future made of steel construction? 

Mr. ESCH. Iron and steel—iron because it has a greater re- 
sisting power to salt water—as far as the hull goes. The 
Cross Rip light vessel, which was destroyed within the last two 
years by being caught in the ice off Long Island Sound, was a 
wooden vessel, 66 years cld. She had no power of her own. 
She was caught in the ice and sunk, leaving no trace behind. 
I say that it is criminal negligence to place men on vessels of 
that character and subject them to such dangers. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
thank him for his statement, and I think he is right. I think 
it would be just as unwise to pull every block signal off a 
railroad as to do away with this service. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Are not the bulk of these ships now of 
wooden construction? A 

Mr. ESCH. Up to I think 10 years ago the bulk were. Under 
the old lighthouse board that was the policy, but since the 
lighthouse board was abolished and the Bureau of Lighthouses 
was established, they have been building them of iron and 
steel. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Haye we many vessels now that have any 
auxiliary power in the way of steam or gasoline to take care of 

em? 

Mr. ESCH. All vessels that have been constructed in recent 
years are self-propelling. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But only in recent years. 

Mr. ESCH. I gave the number. There are 12 light vessels 
not self-propelling. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. CLEARY. It is true that wooden vessels, where they 
lie in salt water, become bored with these borers, and they 
have to be taken ashore every once in a while and have 
their bottoms painted and fixed over. With iron and steel 
vessels that is not necessary. That is an additional reason for 
the construction of these vessels of iron and steel. I have had 
losses amounting to thousands of dollars through neglect be- 
cause of this. These borers would make a regular sponge of 
the timbers. ? 

Mr. ESCH. The testimony before our committee given to us 
by one of the inspectors was that he had gone into some of the 
light vessels, the old wooden vessels, and with a hammer had 
knocked out some of the timbers, 


Mr. CLEARY. That is true. They are just like a sponge. 
Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there was some 
kind of an agreement made about time. I was not here, but I 
would like to know what it is. 

1 art 9 8 No; I have not made any statement in regard 
o tha 

Mr. SIMS. Then I was misinformed. 

Mr. ESCH. I have no objection to having the gentleman from 
Tennessee control half of the time. I understand that there 
are two hours allowed under the rule. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask that the time be yielded to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Dorearus], because he had charge 
of the lighthouse bill in the last Congress. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me hardly 
proper that the committee should control time on both sides, 
though I have no objection, if I can get some time myself. I 
think it is bad practice for the committee to take control of 
the time, for and in opposition to the bill, unless some one on 
the committee is actually opposed to it. The statement was 
made here that all the members of the committee are in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If no gentleman rises in opposition to 
the bill, is not the debate limited to one hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think it would be. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If a man gets recognition, I understand 
that he is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Tennessee opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I am not, but I am the ranking member on the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Iam. I will yield to anyone on that 
side who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I would do that also, and I supposed that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin would yield the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any gentleman on the committee 
who is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to say whether I am 
or not [laughter], I just want to have the matter straightened 
out. Of course, everyone wants the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] to have all of the time that he desires, because 
he is very instructive at all times. 

Mr. MANN cf Illinois. After that, the gentleman can get any 
time he wants. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Has any precedent been established in the 
House in respect to the control of the time? I would like to 
have the matter settled. z 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. About the matter of the control of 
time? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I thought under the rule that whoever got 
recognition was entitled to an hour. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The rule provides that there shall 
be two hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by 
those in favor of the bill and one-half by those opposed to the 
bill. 3 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman should have his hour, then, 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. STEVENSON. One-half to be controlled by those in 
favor of the bill and one-half to be controlled by those opposed 
to the bill. It does not necessarily require that the man shall 
speak against the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I never heard that point of order 
raised except by the parliamentary inquiry of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. 

Mr. SIMS. I would be very glad to yield the gentleman some 
time if I had control of it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
up much time, but I want to submit an observation about this 
bill. I am in favor of the Lighthouse Service, and I have had a 
good deal to do with legislation relating to the Lighthouse 
Service. I have had a good deal to do with the appropriations 
or the authorizations made for the support of the Lighthouse 
Service—I think more than any other Member of either body 
of Congress—during a series of years. 

This is the first time, I think, that there has been a general 
authorization to the Lighthouse Board to expend $5,000,000 for 
vessels without any limitation whatever as to the character of 
the vessel as between the two kinds—tenders or light vessels— 
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and the cost of the vessels. This is a blanket authorization to 
expend $5,000,000. I am not sure, but I would like the judg- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce as to whether, under this language in the bill, 
the Lighthouse Service would be compelled to equip all of the 
vessels that it started within the limitation of $5,000,000. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not know that it has started any 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; but when it has started 
these. F will be more careful in my grammar. 

Mr. ESCH. I think they will. The trouble has been, as the 
gentleman well knows, in this service 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I know what the trouble has been, 
but I wanted to get at what the result is here, as to whether it 
is the construction of the committee under the language of the 
bill, which is “in accordance with the respective limits of cost 
hereinafter respectively set forth, which shall in no case be 
exceeded.” Then it provides for constructing or purchasing and 
equipping lighthouse tenders and light vessels for the Light- 
house Service, $5,000,000. I say this is the fitst time such 
language has ever been carried in a bill of this kind, I think. 
Now, will this require them only to construct or purchase such 
yessels as shall be completely constructed and equipped out of 
the $5,000,000, or can they commence vessels under this and 
come in for more money? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think so. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Very well. 

Mr. ESCH. I think the building program, as pointed out 
on page 4 of the report, shows exactly what they will do with 
the money. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, that does not go at all. 
The program suggested by the Lighthouse Service to-day will 
not be carried out to-morrow, and has not been for 20 years, 
and there have been excuses for it. I am not criticizing the 
service in that respect. They have not built a vessel for years 
according to the figures which they first submitted, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and I both know that; and I am 
not criticizing the Lighthouse Service in that respect.. Whether 
they ought to be criticized, I do not know. 

Mr. ESCH. Of course, the gentleman realizes that the two 
vessels appropriated for and authorized in 1917 were never built, 
because one carried an appropriation of $150,000 and the other 
$130,000, and the bids were twice the amount of the au- 
thorization. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. I realize also that what they 
say they propose to do now in your report does not necessarily 
indicate what they are going to do any more than it has in 
the past, They never have followed what they said they were 
going to do in the past; and I would say there have been good 
excuses. I am not saying that there are not. Here is what 
seems to me to be the fact: The Lighthouse Service is a great 
service, and ought to be maintained, and it is maintained. We 
have the best Lighthouse Service and the best Life-Saving 
Service in the world, bar none, and have had for years; and 
we have always been told that the vessels were old, worn out, 
would notlast; and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Creary] 
now explains to us the reason why—that some kind of a bug, 
I believe they call it the teredo, although I do not know, 
attacks the wooden vessels and eats them up. I suppose that 
accounts for the fact the Lighthouse Service has one in exist- 
ence that is over 70 years old, and a great many over 60 years 
old, and a great many over 50 years old; and I am surprised 
the bugs have not eaten those up in this length of time. 

Mr. CLEARY. May I explain? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. CLEARY. They take the lighthouse vessel, just like they 
do the rest of the boats and barges, take them in once a year 
temporarily and paint the bottom and fix the bottom to pro- 
tect them against the teredo. With a steel and iron vessel this 
does not become necessary. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They take them in and sweep off the 
barnacles. I am not going to discuss whether the lighthouse 
vessel should be wooden or steel or iron. The department will 
determine that. There has been some controversy about it. 
The best experts we ever had were in favor of the wooden 
vessel, I do not know whether they ought to be wood or iron. 
Maybe we ought to build them of aluminum; but I do not know, 
and no one here knows. We ought to leave that to the depart- 
ment that has to act. Here is the fact: We have expended 
enormous sums of money owing to the war in the acquisition 
of vessels under the Navy and under the Shipping Board and 
in the Army. We have got vessels to throw away; we have 
got vessels to burn if they were not under water; that is, we 
would haye vessels to burn, Their hulls are below water, so 
you can not burn them; but we have got more vessels than we 
know what to do with. Now, I am familiar with the construc- 
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tion of lighthouse vessels and lighthouse tenders. I haye been 
on them many times, made many inspection trips, with respect 
to the Lighthouse Service. It is desirable to have a special type 
of vessel for a light vessel. It is desirable to have a special 
type of vessel for a lighthouse tender, but it is not necessary at 
all. There are plenty of vessels now under the control of the 
Navy Department, the War Department, and the Shipping 
Board which can well be utilized for all lighthouse purposes 
with very little expenditure of money for their equipment, yet 
the Lighthouse Board does not want to do it, or the Lighthouse 
Service, of course. They prefer to build their own vessels. The 
naval constructor wants to supervise the construction of new 
vessels. It is perfectly natural; I do not criticize him for it. 
There is no service that wants to take a vessel from some other 
service. They always want to put in their own vessels. These 
lighthouse tenders went in under the Navy during the war and 
did the naval work. They were well enough constructed for 
that purpose, and equally it is true that many of the naval ves- 
sels now of no use to the Navy can go in and do the same char- 
acter of work for the Lighthouse Service without constructing 
new vessels. Now, the committee reports that the mine-sweep- 
ing vessels of the Navy are not properly constructed either fof 
lighthouse tenders or for light vessels. That may be true; I 
do not know. 

They have not reported on any other character of yessels in the 
report, except so far as the statement made by the former Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield. And I am not going to com- 
ment upon Mr. Redfield. He was a fine gentleman. He did not 
know much about the Lighthouse Service, but he was the finest 
special pleader that ever sat in this body or any other. His 
business, as he considered it, was to get more things for his de- 
partment. He never hesitated about making a statement that 
was necessary to do that. They have vessels now under the 
Shipping Board, as I am advised, that can be well used for this 
purpose. Why should we go to the trouble of authorizing the 
construction of new vessels in order to throw away yessels that 
we now have? Is that common sense? There is no provision in 
this bill for the acquisition from the Shipping Board or the 
Navy of any vessels that can be utilized. Would the gentleman 
in charge of the bill be opposed to giving at least authority to 
the Department of Commerce to acquire vessels from the Ship- 
ping Board or the Navy if they can be acquired and utilized for 
this purpose? 

Mr. ESCH. I say that we will have no objection to that. We 
went into that, and we thought we secured information to the 
effect that there were no vessels that could be used for this 
service. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Where is that information contained? 
It was not in the report. à 

Mr. ESCH. You will find in the hearings that Mr. Putnam 
states that he had applied to the Shipping Board and could get 
no vessels that were suitable, and that the Navy Department 
could not furnish any because, in fact, the Navy was asking for 
the lighthouse vessels, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why, certainly, at that time. That 
was when he referred to. The Navy was then wanting the 
lighthouse vessels. They do not want them now. The Navy 
has got vessels to throw away, and everybody here knows it, and 
many of which can be easily used for this purpose. 

Mr. ESCH. What type of Navy vessel can do the work of the 


- lighthouse tender outside of the mine sweeper? 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can not tell the gentleman. If the 
gentleman and I became involved in the discussion of types of 
vessels, we would both be absolutely lost. I know what they 
need, in a way, for lighthouse tenders. I have been on them 
many times, been with them while inspecting their work, to see 
what they did and how they did it, in order to know so far as 
I could, legislatively, what they did, and I ain in sympathy with 
the idea. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that we have got a new Secretary of Commerce 
now who knows something about ships, and he probably might 
find some. 

Mr, CLEARY. I might suggest to the gentleman that the 
only proper way would be to have a committee appointed who 
understood the subject, and come to a correct conclusion re- 
garding it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You could not get the committee out 
of Congress. 

Mr. CLEARY. I did not mean out of Congress. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not except by investigation would 
they understand the subject. I am not criticizing that. There 


ought to be some correlation of these activities between the 
departments. Of course a department that can come to Con- 
gress and get an appropriation for new vessels will not utilize 
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old vessels in the hands of some other department. We are 
the center of these things, not the departments. We ought to 
require them to give consideration to these subjects before we 
authorize them to expend new money in new contracts for new 
vessels. This bill itself admits that there are vessels now 
constructed which may be utilized for lighthouse tenders and 
for light vessels which were not built for that purpose. Does 
not the gentleman admit that the bill says that? Because the 
bill authorizes the purchase of existing vessels. Never has a 
vessel been built for a lighthouse tender or for a light vessel 
specifically, and yet the bill authorizes the purchase of vessels 
now in existence. And if there are vessels now in existence 
for that purpose some of thent are under the control of the 
Shipping Board. They are not very valuable for commercial 
purposes in ordinary times. So I do not think we ought to 
provide an appropriation of $5,000,000 to construct new vessels 
for the Lighthouse Service and then turn around and throw 
away a lot of vessels which we have already in existence and 
which can be used for that purpose. 

I am perfectly willing to yield my time to anybody over 
there. If I am permitted, I will yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois yields 45 
minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Sanprers] such time as he may need. i 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, on Monday, 
April 26, I secured unanimous consent from the House to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, at St. Louis, on April 20, 1920, ask- 
ing in behalf of the cotton producers and other cotton interests 
in the Mississippi Valley that no final action be taken upon 
the Comer amendment to the Agricultural bill without full and 
public hearings first being had. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the so-called 
Comer amendment. It is a measure upon which men engaged 
in the cotton industry differ, and therefore deserves the widest 
discussion before being finally acted upon. But the Comer 
amendment deals with a phase of the cotton industry that only 
arises after the crop leaves the farm. I wish to-day to discuss 
some of the phases of the cotton industry having to do with 
the cultivation of the crop and to refute some of the charges 
which are sometimes made against the cotton farmers of the 
South. 

Fortunately no studied defense is required to disprove these 
charges. ‘In all the range of fiuctuating prices that have come 
to us as a result of the World War there is not another staple 
raw commodity that can show so small an advance as cotton. 
This showing at a time when all the world is crying for relief 
from advancing prices can be established by the official figures 
of the United States Government. 

After the cotton has left the farm, however, this condition 
does not continue, but, on the contrary, figures obtained from 
Government sources show that once the cotton has reached 
the hand of the manufacturers it has been subjected to the same 
orgy of inflated prices that has occurred with all the other 
necessaries of life. 

The odd feature about this matter, Mr. Chairman, lies in the 
fact that the advances after the cotton reaches the manufac- 
turers is regarded as quite natural and as a thing to be ex- 
pected during the prevailing period of inflation. No better 
illustration of this could be had than the manner in which 
the public received an announcement recently sent out from 
Baltimore dealing with the enormous advance in the wages 
of the textile workers who use this southern-grown cotton in 
the manufacture of ready-made garments. The article, which 


appeared in the Washington Post, said: 
BALTIMORE, April 23. 

The lure of gold is leading some clothing workers here to disregard 
their health in the effort to try to make $10 a week, 

Many are now making $90. a week. They are working on piecework, 
und have speed as well as skill. 

A certain spo element enters into the contest. Those in the 
class are trying to hit just a few dollars more than one another. 
great goal is the $1 mark. 

The fortunes being made in the clothing industry here are attract- 
ing workers from pn distances. Some of these workers are 
unable to find wor Even regular workers are idle, too, and insis 
— the $90 men are doing double work, thus causin 

ess. 


There is nothing in this news item suggestive of the squalor 
and hunger and dirt once prevailing in the piece-goods trade 


g others to be 


and which inspired Thomas Hood to write his immortal lines 


on The Song of the Shirt. 


But the money earned by the workers is as nothing compared. 


to the profit made by the mill owners who transform the raw 
material into the finished product. 


With a view of getting first-hand information on this phase 
of the industry, the men who organized the American Cotton 
Association recently traced certain of the shipments of raw 
cotton from southern points to the mills in New England and 
in Europe, where it is transformed into the finished product. 

On one shipment of strict middling cotton that had been 
sold at 41 cents per pound the manufactured goods sold for | 
$1.45 per pound; the cost of manufacturing was 22 cents, which 
left to the manufacturer 80 cents profit per pound. He frankly | 
stated that he could pay a dollar a pound for cotton, basis mid- 
dling, and still make a handsome profit. 

How these manufacturers justify their course in charging 
enormous prices for their manufactured product while resort. 
ing to every expedient in their power to bear down the price 
to the- producer is illustrated by one manufacturer, who is 


quoted as saying: 


No fairer illustration of the enormous profit that is being 
exacted by the manufacturers could be had than the following 
figures, taken from the Textile World Journal, showing the 
range of prices of three sizes of combed yarns, taken semian- 
nually, from June, 1914, to December, 1919. The three sizes 
are No. 40, 2-ply; No. 60, 2-ply ; and No. 80, 2-ply: 


1914. 


1917. 


1918. 


Along the same line may be cited an extract from the proceed - 
ings before the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
which recently investigated the high cost of living. The testi- 
mony disclosed the cost of the raw cotton entering into various 
articles of merchandise and the price at which the cotton sold 
in the manufactured state: 


s Cost of | Cost of 
cotton. | article, 

20.25 £4.50 

-195 3.48 

-015 25 

O45 30 


These illustrations of the immense increase in the price of 
manufactured cotton are by no means exceptional or unusual, 
Were it necessary to establish proof an immense array of data 
would be forthcoming from the official reports of our own and 
foreign Governments, for the same conditions have prevailed 
in manufacturing circles on both sides of the Atlantic. They 
may be summarized in a report of Ross E. Holaday, the Amer- 


ican consul, at Manchester, England. Under date of Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, he said: 8 
In reviewing the Lancashire cotton market for 1919, the Manchester 


Guardian refers to it as cotton's great year.” “It n in gloom,” 
the Guardian remarks, “ passed on to a stage when orders were sufli- 
ciently numerous to make the Royal Exchange rather a cheerful place, 
and ended in such a plethora of good things that manufacturers were 
obliged sometimes to quote impossible prices to keep would-be pur- 
chasers at bay.“ 

Let us compare these evidences of unprecedented prosperity 
in all branches of the cotton-manufacturing industry with the 
meager returns of the southern cotton farmer who labored 
with his family through 12 long months to produce his crop. 
The Census Bureau, in a report bearing date of November 15, 
1919, announced that there were approximately 2,000,000 grow- 
ers” of cotton in this country, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the Monthly Crop Reporter of December, 1919, an- 
nounced that the estimated crop for the year 1919 would amount 
to 11,030,000 bales. This would mean an average of about 54 
bales to the family of five. The average weight of that cotton 
was 500 pounds to the bale, and it sold, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at an average price of 29 cents per 
pound for lint cotton, yielding the grower what amounted to 
practically an advance of a quarter of a cent a pound over the 
previous crop, which brought an average price for the entire 
` United States of 28.76 cents per pound. 

We are thus able to ascertain from official figures how much 
cotton the southern people produced, the price at which they 
sold it, and we are equally fortunate in being able to ascertain 
from official figures just what it cost them to produce it. By 
casting up the two columns we are also able to decide whether 
or not the charge of profiteering can be justly laid at the door 
of the farmer. 

When the pending annual appropriation bill of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was being prepared a few months ago, Dr. 
H. C. Taylor, the Chief of the Office of Farm Management, 
gave some interesting information on the cost of producing 
cotton. He was before the committee on December 19, 1919, and 
testified to the very exhaustive efforts that had been made by 
the department to ascertain the cost of producing the leading 
staple crops grown in this country, embracing cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, and sugar. 

The cotton-cost studies were made during 1919 in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Texas, and showed the basic 
elements of the cost of producing cotton on 830 farms. Wheat- 
cost data was obtained in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, on approximately 650 
farms, The study of the cost of producing sugar beets was 
obtained from about 260 farms, in Utah and Idaho. The cost 
of producing tobacco was studied on 150 representative tobacco 
farms in Kentucky, in cooperation with the State experiment 
station. Investigations were also conducted on 25 farms in 
various States of the corn belt to ascertain the cost of fatten- 
ing cattle. It will therefore be seen that by far the most ex- 
haustive tests were conducted with respect to cotton. Investi- 
gations and comparisons were made for two years—1913, im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the World War, and 1918, 
which marked the close of that great cataclysm. 

For 1913 the costs were shown for 534 farms, 268 of which 
were operated by white men who owned their farms, and 49 by 
white tenants. The results were also studied of 81 negro own- 
ers and 186 negro-tenant operated farms. In 1918 there were 
550 farms, 280 of which were conducted by white owners, 56 
by white tenants, 48 by negro owners, and 166 negro tenants. 

These figures show a wide range in the cost of production on 
different farms for each year. In 1913 6 farms produced cotton 
below 7 cents per pound, while 3 had costs aboye 30 cents per 
pound. In 1918 only 2 farms had costs of less than 13 cents per 
pound, while on 10 farms the costs were above 50 cents per 
pound. Seventeen per cent of the farms, producing 17 per cent 
of the cotton in 1913, had costs below 10 cents per pound, while 
19 per cent of the farms, producing only 9 per cent of the cot- 
ton, had costs of 16 cents or more per pound. In 1918, 16 per 
cent of the farms, producing 25 per cent of the cotton, had costs 
under 20 cents per pound, while 16 per cent of the farms, pro- 
ducing only 7 per cent of the cotton, had costs of 35 cents or 
more per pound, In 1913 over 50 per cent of the farms produced 
cotton within a range of 10 to 14 cents per pound, and in 1918 
50 per cent of the farms produced within a range of 20 to 30 
cents per pound. 

Summarizing the testimony it may be stated that a very 
large part of the crop was actually sold below the cost of pro- 
duction. . 

The question is now being asked, and very properly, it seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, why the Goyernment with these facts at 
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hand did not make them public earlier and assist in putting a 
stop to the torrent of denunciation which has been turned upon 
the cotton producer by those interested in having him gur- 
render his crop at ruinous prices. 

It has been also pointed out that the Government figures are 
not entirely fair to the cotton growers, even as they stand. But 
based on the actual returns from 842 farms scattered over the 
South, from South Carolina to Texas, it was shown that the 
average cost on these farms was 28 cents per pound for lint 
cotton, But these farms gave a very much higher average yield 
than the net yield for the entire South. In this report the aver- 
age yield of 842 farms selected is given at 227 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre, but, as a matter of fact, the average yield of 
the entire South in 1918 was only 155.9 pounds per acre. 
Where the yields were high the cost per pound was compara- 
tively low, and where the yield was light cost was high, is the 
statement of the department, but that is a fact which is so well 
known that, as has been well stated, it hardly needed publica- 
tion. 

The department, basing its estimate on the return of these 
842 farms, says, “The cost almost coincides with the price 
actually received for the crop in question, namely, about 29 
cents.” 

Dr. Taylor gave a very careful analysis of the costs incurred 
during the two years under comparison. It covered an examina- 
tion of the labor, fertilizer, ginning, use of land, and other costs, 
and showed that labor was the largest single cost connected 
with the growing of cotton. The labor cost in 1913 was $16.52 
per acre, or 5.15 cents per pound of lint, and $34.46 per acre, or 
10.79 cents per pound of lint, in 1918. The expense for the use 
of cotton land, including real estate overhead expense, was sec- 
ond in importance. ‘This cost in 1913 was $10.44 per acre, or 3,26 
cents per pound of lint, and $21.37 per acre, or 6.9 cents per 
pound of lint, in 1918. The cost of fertilizer was $6.11 per acre, 
or 1,9 cents per pound of lint, in 1913, and $9.23 per acre, or 
2.89 cents per pound of lint, in 1918. Ginning amounted to 93 
cents per acre, or 0.3 cent per pound of lint, in 1913, and $1.76 
per acre, or 0.5 cent per pound of lint, in 1918. “Other costs,“ 
including interest, shelter, and depreciation on machinery and 
mules, and minor items amounted to $5.28 per acre, or 1.65 cents 
per pound of lint, for 1913, and $9.64 per acre, or 3 cents per, 
pound of lint, in 1918. The total cost on these farms was 
$89.28 per acre, or 12.25 cents per pound of lint, in 1913, and 
$76.46 per acre, or 23.9 cents per pound of lint, in 1918. 

These figures, Mr. Chairman, are a complete answer to any 
charge of proflteering that may be leveled against the cotton 
producer. Reduced to their final analysis, they mean that the 
average family of five in the cotton belt, as a result of 12 
months of labor, realized approximately 53 bales of lint cotton; 
averaging 500 pounds to the bale, and worth on an average 29 
cents a pound, or $797.50, and 2$ tons of cotton seed with an 
average value of $72.65 a ton, or $181.65, making a total for the 
year's operations of $979.15. Against this return there was an 
outlay, as explained by the itemized costs I have quoted, which 
practically wiped out the entire receipts. Surely no fair-minded 
person with these facts before him would charge the cotton 
farmer with profiteering. 

If further proof of this statement is wanted, it is to be had 
in the official statement of the Louisiana Crop Review for the 
year 1919, just issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This interesting compilation gives the final estimates 
of the acreage, production, and farm values of the field crops 
grown in that State as compiled by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates. 

These official figures show that the average value per acre of 
the produce of the cotton farmer, based on the price of that 
staple on December 1, 1919, was $32.20; as against this average 
return of the cotton farmer, the man who allowed his land to 
lie fallow and gathered the wild hay realized a value per acre 
of $33, while those who cultivated sweet and Irish potatoes 
realized $103.50 and $140.80 per acre, respectively. Some of 
the other figures quoted of the average yields per acre are 
illuminating. Sorghum sirup, which is produced over a wide 
area in the United States, netted $116.60 per acre, while peanuts 
and tobacco averaged $78.74 and $282.10 per acre, respectively. 

While Mr. L. M. Estabrook, Chief of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, was testifying on January 6, 1920, an illuminating side- 
light was thrown on this matter of increased cost in the produc- 
tion of cotton. The bureau chief had been discussing all of the 
great staple crops of the country, and the very accurate system 
that the department has developed for estimating their probable 
yield, when one of the members from one of the Northeastern 
States which produces no cotton asked if the crop at“ 40 cents 
a pound is not profitable?“ Mr. Estabrook replied: 
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Not any more so than the growing of wheat at $2.26 a bushel. The 
costs of production are high. The cost of picking cotton is running 
from 4 to 6 cents a pound. That is as much as the lint used to sell 
for. In those days I have myself picked cotton many times for half 
a cent a pound, and if anyone should have toid me that I would live 
to see cotton picking at 4 to 6 cents a pound I would have expected to 
get rich at picking cotton. 

Here is an increase of 1,200 per cent in the picking of the 
cotton alone. > 

In the discussion that followed around the committee table it 
developed that the labor for hoeing cotton had advanced to $3 
a day, whereupon the Member who had started the discussion 
announced that in his section farm hands were getting from $10 
to $12 a day for picking up potatoes for which work they had 
formerly been paid $2. 

While the hearings developed that farm labor was the most 
serious problem and the most expensive factor entering into the 
production of cotton, an adequate supply at any figure having 
been impossible to obtain for harvesting the last crop, yet 
there had been a marked advance in all the other elements en- 
tering into the production of the crop, such as the number of 
horse hours required, the amount of fertilizer, manure, seeds, 
sacks required, the charge for ginning, insurance, taxes, ma- 
chinery, overhead, and use of land. Having secured those basic 
factors, the department was enabled to tell with almost absolute 
accuracy what it cost to produce the crop. And in the face of 
the results no one can charge that the producers have received 
an unusual profit. 

Not only has the cotton farmer not been a profiteer but it has 
only been a matter of months since he has been coming into a 
fair share of the fruits of his labor and the sweat of his brow. 
Ever since the Civil War he has been the victim of a success- 
fully conducted propaganda fo depress the price of his raw ma- 
terial. That word “ propaganda,” Mr. Chairman, is one of the 
terms that have come into general use as a result of the World 
War. While it has been a part of the wonderful vocabulary of 
the English-speaking people for ages, we did not hear much of it 
until Europe became engaged in the mighty death grapple that 
continued from 1914 for more than four years. Then ont began 
to hear about and presently to have evidence of the world-wide 
propaganda that was being conducted by the German General 
Staff in Berlin as a part of the program that was to bring world 
dominion to the German people. Our countrymen wondered at 
its splendid organization, but even before we entered the World 
War we saw its advance halted and finally routed by the even 
more skillfully organized propaganda of the British. 

The force that displayed this triumph of efficiency had for 
half a century received its principal training in systematically 
defeating the efforts of the American cotton farmer to better 
his condition. Nowhere was this better understood than in 
Louisiana, because the titanic struggle that for more than half 
a century has been conducted between the representatives of 
the men who grew the crop and the English spinners was upon 
the floor of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. We of Louisi- 
ana have been able to see with our own eyes the methods pur- 
sued by the powerful financial interests which finally succeeded 
in making the great staple crop of the South come to be known 
as “ Misery cotton.” 

We began to see daylight, Mr. Chairman, when aftér long 
wandering in the wilderness of defeat the Democratic Party 
was returned to power. Among the first of its wholesome acts 
was to pass the farm loan act and the Federal reserve act, 
which enabled the small farmers to get financial relief without 
cringing before the International Money Trust, which was in 
league with the International Spinning Trust, and receiving 
small financial favors at ruinous rates of interest. 

These achievements have come as a result of organization 
growing out of war conditions, and the cotton growers of the 
South realize as never before the necessity of maintaining or- 
ganization in the future if they are to hold what they have 
already secured and are to successfully evade the assaults that 
are yet to be expected from the forces that have always preyed 
upon them. 

These precautions are necessary. The British spinners have, 
in fact, fired the first shot. Consul General Skinner reported 
from London under date of January 22, 1920, that the Empire 
cotton-growing committee, appointed in July, 1917, to investi- 
gate the best means of developing the growing of cotton within 
the (British) Empire, and to advise the Government as to the 
necessary measure to be taken for this purpose,” has made 
known to the rd of trade the results of its investigations. 
After stating that there is evidence of a world shortage of cot- 
ton, and that there is no prospect whatever of there being a full 
supply of cotton for some years to come; that the prices of cot- 
ton are in excess of anything recorded since the cotton famine 
in the sixties, the report points out 
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That the shortage of cotton affects the whole world. 

That the British Empire is specially affected. 

That the cotton industry is, in many respects, the most important 
British industry. : i 

That the shortage of cotton is most marked in those finer kinds 
which, for reasons explained, constitute the chief requirements of the 
British mills. 

That the British cotton industr: 
cotton from the United States, an 
dependent on the climatic vagaries of one portion of the world. 
also noted that the United States is, year by year, requiring for its 
own’ consumption an increasing proportion of its own crops, 

That experience shows that in many rts of the Empire the grow- 
ing of cotton is or could be made exceedingly profitable to the country 
growing it. Egypt, the Sudan, Uganda, and some of the West Indian 
Islands are named. 

But the cotton industry of the South, which has at last re- 
covered from the harrowing conditions that hung over it for 
decades following the Civil War, is now eager to measure 
swords with the spinners. While the British are attempting 
to cultivate cotton fields in the dominions that they have estab- 
lished all ever the earth, the people of the South are establish- 
ing looms in the fields already producing cotton at home. It is 
going to be the greatest industrial battle the world has ever 
seen, and the men of the South will have foemen worthy of 
their steel, but no one who is familiar with the history of 
achievement in the South, and who appreciates the resources at 
her command, can have any doubt of the result. 

The magic wand of wealth is now touching the American cot- 
ton fields wherever the fleecy staple is grown. Only a few days 
ago the newspapers carried an announcement that the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. is investing $30,000,000 in 40 acres of factory 
buildings in Los Angeles simply to be near the supply of long- 
fiber cotton grown in that section of California. 

This announcement is only typical of the announcements daily 
appearing in the public press and bears out the statement of the 
Census Bureau relative to the growth of the American cotton 
industry which has just been made public. It publishes a table 
showing the activity of the American cotton spindles from 1840 
to 1919, and adds: : 

The most significant fact brought out by this table is the rapid growth 
of the industry in the cotton-growing States. In 1880 there were only 
561,360 active cotton spindles in these States, and the S td of cotton 
consumed was 188,748 bales. In 1919, 14,846,239 spindles were oper- 
ated, and the quantity of cotton and linters consumed in 1918 was 
4,414,052 bales. Between 1900 and 1918 the consumption in these 
States almost trebled, while in the New England States it increased 38.4 

r cent, and in all other States 42.6 per cent. The consumption in 1900 
n the cotton-growing States amounted to 39.3 per cent of the total for 
the country, compared with 49.3 per cent for the New England States 
and 11.4 per cent for all other States. For the year ending July 41. 
1918, the consumption in the cotton-growing States formed 57.4 per cent 
of the total for the country, that in the New England States 34.4 per 
cent, and that in all other States 8.2 per cent. Of the total number of 
spindles operated during 1919, 42.5 per cent were in the cotton-growing 
States. 51.7 per cent in the New England States, and 5.S per cent in all 
other States. 

The prosperity of a people is measured by their balance of 
trade. When they are creditors it means that the other peoples 
of the earth must pour gold into their coffers to settle for the 
products of their fields and factories. It is the economic ambi- 
‘tion of every nation to be in the creditor class, and it is the 
proud distinction of the United States to be at the very head of 
that class. Many factors have contributed to that distinction, 
but perhaps the principal reason is that our exports are made 
up of well-balanced cargoes of raw materials from our fields, 
our forests, and our mines as well as the finished material of 
our factories. Most of the other important commercial people 
confine their exports largely to manufactured goods. 

How commanding has become our position in the trade of the 
world has been graphically summarized in the statement recently 
issued by the Department of Commerce reviewing the foreign 
commerce of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. 

It points out that the commerce of the United States with 
foreign countries during the year ending June 30, 1919, amounted 
to $10,329,000,000, consisting of imports of $3,096,000,000 and ex- 
ports of $7,233,000,000. The commerce of the last fiscal year, it 
says, has been in many respects phenomenal, Our exports and 
our imports of merchandise and the excess of exports over Im- 
ports were the largest in the history of the country. The imports 
exceeded any prewar year by about 65 per cent and the exports 
were larger by about 195 per cent. The imports were $150,000,000 | 
greater than the preceding year. The exports were $1,310,000,000 
greater, and the excess of exports over imports exceeded the pre- 
ceding year’s excess by $1,160,000,000. : 

From the time of the declaration of war until the signing of 
the armistice the monthly exports averaged about $500,000,000, 
but with the coming of the armistice, which made possible the 
discontinuance or modification of war-time restrictions on trade 
and released an increasing amount of shipping space employed 
by military forces, and the large output of American shipyards, 
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the exports became larger and larger, until June, the last month 
of the fiscal year, when they were reported at $928,000,000. For 
the six months’ period from January to June the monthy aver- 
age exceeded $676,000,000. 

The report, proceeding to show how our export trade has 
grown by leaps and bounds, continues: 

Perhapa a better understanding of the magnitude of our export trade 
during the fiscal . 1919 and the remarkable growth brought about 
by the war may be had when it is realized that the 8 monthly 
exports during any fiscal year had never reached 8100, 000,000 prior 
to 1898, and that the $200,000,000 monthly average was not at- 
tained until the fiseal year 1913. For a few months after the * 5 
ning of the European war our export trade was adversely affected, but 
the business of supplying belligerent countries with munitions soon ex- 
panded enormously, and the first time that the $300,000,000 mark was 
passed was in September, 1915. Five months later $400,000,000 was 
reached. The eee mark was exceeded in August, 1916; 
$600,000.000 in January, 1917; $700,000,000 in April, 1919; and, 
finally, the total of $928;000,000 was reported for June, 1919, 

When we analyze the factors that haye contributed, over a 
long period of years, in building up the overseas commerce of 
the United States to the preeminent position it presently occu- 
pies, we realize that cotton more than anything else has con- 
tributed to that prosperity. During the past five years, while 
Europe was converted into one yast armed camp, while helpful 
industry was paralyzed, and the world witnessed the greatest 
slaughter and destruction it nas ever seen, the preeminence of 
cotton was not so marked. During that period our every energy 
was strained in forwarding munitions of war and foodstuffs to 
sustain the embattled hosts, whose far-flung lines stretched 
across Europe from the North Sea to the shores of Asia. But 
even during that period, when so many looms and spindles were 
idle, our cotton shipments easily continued to occupy the first 
place among raw materials exported. This is illustrated by the 
report for the fiscal year 1919, which shows that of the 
51. 226,485,683 value of such goods, raw cotton to the amount of 
5,353,895 bales, valued at $S873,579,669; constituted the lion’s 
share. In the preceding year, out of a total of $897,324,090, 
cotton amounted to $665,024,655. : 

But when we consider the additional sums that we derived 
from the sale of our manufactured cottons, the oil and the meal 
that was yielded by the seed, and all the additional by-products 
of this wonderful plant, the sum is enormously increased. Thus, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, we exported unmanu- 
factured cotton of all kinds to the amount of $904,753,000; 
manufactures of thread and yarn to the amount of $7,201,000; 
bleached, unbleached, dyed, and printed cloths to the extent of 
$35,347,000; handkerchiefs and mufflers amounting to $6,947,000; 
laces, veils, and nettings to the amount of $117,533,000 ; plushes, 
velyets, hosiery, and wearing material to the amount of $93,- 
542,000; making a grand total of manufactured cottons amount- 
ing to $261,466,000. Cottonseed oil was shipped abroad to the 
value of $45,172,000, but owing to the disarranged conditions of 
shipping following the armistice there was a total absence 
of our usual lucrative trade in cottonseed cake and meal. The 
figures here given, however, show a grand total of cotton and 
its by-products in the manufactured and unmanufactured state 
aggregating $1,211,391,000 exported for the year ending June 30, 
1919. 

In conclusion, I desire to call the attention of all the country 
to the fact that it is just as important that the South be pros- 
perous as it is that any other section of the Union be wealthy. 
The prosperity of the South is largely dependent upon the price 
obtained by it for its chief product, cotton. A prosperous South 
makes a growing market for the products of North and East 
and West, and the Nation as a whole is therefore directly in- 
terested in the price obtained by the South for its great crop. 

The tremendous volume of cotton and its products that we 
export keeps the balance of trade safely in our favor,.and a 
fair price realized by the southern farmer for his product won- 
derfully enhances his value as a purchaser of the products of 
the rest of the Union. 

So intimately entwined are all our activities and all our com- 
mercial relations that it is to the interest of every section of 
these United States to see that every other section is prosperous, 
and I feel and believe that the people of the North and the East 
and the West are to-day gratified in the knowledge that pros- 
perity and peace and plenty have come to our section of the 
Union. 

Many a year we have struggled against adverse conditions 
and adverse surroundings, but our people have ever had before 
them the thought that some day they, too, would share in the 
general prosperity of the Nation. That day seems to have 


dawned for us, and the only one who objects to the South re- 
ceiving a fair price for its great product is he who puts his own 
selfish gain above the welfare of all the people of our country, 

I want you to know that we rejoice in the prosperity and the 
wealth that has come to every section of the Union, and we feel 
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that all of our fellow Americans rejoice with us in the pros- 
perity that now seems assured to the Southland. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS; Mr. Chairman, I reserve the rest of my time. 

= CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amends 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Constructing or purchasing and equi ping lighthouse tenders and 
light vessels for the Lighthouse Service, EE 000,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I am constructively occupying the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill is being read by sections. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This bill has always been rend by 
paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand. 

Mr. ESCH. That has been the uniform practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. By paragraphs? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, to come after the sum on line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Maxx of Illinois: Page 1, after the figures in 
line 11, insert: “ Provided, That the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Shipping Board shall report to the Secretary of 
Commerce such vessels as they are willing to dispose of and which by 
reasonable alterations can be used for light vessels or lighthouse 
tenders, and if the use of the vessels should be justified by the nec- 
essary expenditure for alterations, transfer of the ships sh be made 
to the Department of Commerce and Liat shall be used for the pur- 
poses of this act, and the appropriation herein shall be available for 
such Pe san and be redu by the sums saved by the use of such 
vessels.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, that amendment was 
prepared by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epsronps]. 
I notice it says at the end of the amendment, the appropriation 
herein.” There is no appropriation, and I ask to have that 
changed to the “sum herein authorized.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
it is asked to be changed. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Modified amendment: After the figures on line 11 insert: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of War, the Secr of the Navy, and the 
Shipping Board shall report to the Secretary of Commerce such vessels 
as they are willing to Aiea of and which by reasonable alterations 

vessels or wisest tenders, and if the use of 
the vessels should justified by the necessary expenditure for altera- 
tions, transfer of the ships shall be made to the Department of Com- 
merce and they shall be used for the purposes of this act, and the sum 
herein authorized shall be available for such repairs and be reduced by 
the sums saved by the use of such vessels.” 

Mr. ESCH. I gather from that that the Secretary of Com- 
merce would be the judge as to the alterations of such vessels 
as might be in the possession of the Shipping Board and also 
those which might be in the possession of the Army and the 
Navy? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the idea; and the language of 
the bill is that “The Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to establish, provide, and improve the following aids to 
navigation,” so that there will be no possible question as to the 
authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend: 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Purchasing site and constructi and equi lighth: depot 
for the — lighthouse district. $250,000. Seen. et Senne eae 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Briccs: Amend the bill by 1 on 
page 2, between lines 19 and 20, the following: “ Eighth lighthouse 

trict: Improving Galveston Jetty light station, Tex., including fog- 
signal station, $6,500.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, this is a fog-signal station to which I refe on the floor 
of the House here a day or two ago, when the dry civil bill 
was under consideration and with reference to which some- 
thing of a discussion arose as to whether there was sufficient 
authorization for its construction under existing law. The 
original provision for the construction of a light and fog-signal 
station on this south jetty at Galveston was contained in the 
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sundry civil bill of 1896, and additional provision was carried 
for that purpose in the bill for 1908. The light station has been 
completed, but the fog signal has not been; in fact, they have 
been unable to do anything toward the installation of a com- 
pressed-air fog signal. ` 

The value of commerce that is flowing through Galveston 
Harbor to-day is estimated at about $800,000,000 a year. That 
was approximately the figure for the year 1919. Those jetties 
project out into the sea about 61 or 7 miles and in foggy 
weather it is oftentimes necessary to hold ships in port until the 
fogs clear for want of this signal. The pilots and commercial 
- association of Galveston have been urging me to have provi- 
sion made for adequate fog warnings. The Bureau of Light- 
houses in the Department of Commerce has recommended the 
fog signal as urgent and deserving the appropriation. I under- 
stand that the chairman of this committee has no objection, and 
surely the safety of the great ships and their enormously valu- 
able cargoes should not be longer jeopardized by failing to pro- 
vide this safeguard of commerce. 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that this is to install a compressed- 
air fog signal? . 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes; to install a compressed-air fog signal. 

Mr. ESCH. And it is in group No. 1 of the recommendations 
of the Lighthouse Service? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes; in group 1. 

Mr. ESCH. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TWELFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids at Ludington, 
Mich., $50,000. s 


Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. I notice nothing in the bill with reference to the 
lighthouse at Port Aransas, and I also read the hearings, and 
there was nothing said there about that lighthouse. The reason 
why I was specially interested in it was that they had a very 
severe storm at that point last December, and I visited it 
shortly afterwards, and this lighthouse had withstood the 
storm, but at the same time it indicated that it needed some re- 
pairs to it in the foundation. But I notice neither in the report 
nor in the hearing anything in reference to it. 

Mr. ESCH. I think that might be carried or covered by the 
item on page 2, second paragraph— 

Riprap to reinforce foundations and to protect them from damage by 


sea and ice and make more accessible boat landings at certain light 
stations, $134,000, 


Mr. BEE. That probably would cover it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I also suggest that if it is for the 
repair of a lighthouse, it is not necessary to go into this bill. 
It is covered by the appropriation bill. 

Mr. BEE. That is the information I wished to get. I am 
obliged to the gentleman. I saw the lighthouse. It was the 
only building that stood after that storm, that lighthouse at 
Port Aransas. 

Mr. ESCH. That was the storm of September, 1919? 

Mr. BEB. Yes; at Corpus Christi. 

Mr. ESCH. There was very serious loss throughout the en- 
tire Gulf coast, and many of the buoys were carried away, and 
some of the riprap around the lighthouses was damaged. 

Mr. BEE. That will be covered by the appropriation? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At Port Lavaca, near the point spoken of 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE}, they had some little 
‘towers for lights, on the bay there, for the benefit of the fish- 
ing and oyster craft. They have no light there at this time at 
all, and the bureau claims that there is no appropriation at 
present available for that purpose. Is there anything in this 
bill to authorize that? 

Mr. ESCH. If they stated it required a separate appropria- 
tion, this bill would not reach it, because we have no such item, 
and no such item was brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee. If it is thought that the needs of navigation are such as 
to require their installation, I have no doubt the committee 
might give it favorable consideration, but it has never been 
presented. r 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That hereafter the salary of the superintendent of naval con- 
atruction in the Bureua of Lighthouses shall be $4,000 per annum. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Page 3, line 12, correct the spelling of the word Bureau.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consideration 
has for its purpose the authorization of aids to navigation and 
for other works in the Lighthouse Service. 

The total amount of authorization carried by the bill for vari- 
ous projects and items amounts to $5,791,000. The amount or 
authorization contained in the first bill introduced in this 
Congress on this subject, House bill 6499, was $6,503,400. 

The difference in the amounts of authorizations in the two 
bills is largely due to the appropriations made in the sundry 
civil act of July 19, 1919, and the first deficiency appropriation 
act, fiscal year 1920, approved November 4, 1919. 

Your committee was of the opinion that the authorizations 
contained in this bill were necessary in order that the work in 
connection with the Lighthouse Service might be effectively 
managed and performed and that the projects to be undertaken 
were necessary for the proper preseryation of life and property. 

I am of the opinion that serious objection will not be made by 
any Member of the House to any of the authorizations in this 
bill, except possibly as to the items for constructing or purchas- 
ing and equipping lighthouse tenders and light vessels for the 
Lighthouse Service in the sum of $5,000,000. 

The items comprised in the authorizations in the bill outside 
of this particular item amount to $791,000. 

At the outset, then, I will call the attention of the House to 
the first item in the bill, found on the first page, which is as 
follows: 


Constructing or purchasing and equipping lighthouse tenders and 
light yessels te Lighthouse Service, $5,600,000. 


This particular item contemplates a building program of 17 
vessels at an estimated cost of $5,130,000, From careful esti- 
mates and examinations as to the condition and further serv- 
iceability of vessels of the Lighthouse Service, it is found that 
within the next five years 18 lighthouse vessels and 10 tenders 
should be replaced with vessels of the types indicated, as shown 
by the report that accompanies the bill, and one light vessel 
should be built for a new station. 

As it will require under favorable conditions from two to 
three years after appropriation is made before vessels are avail- 
able for service, it appeared to your committee that funds should 
be provided now for 17 vessels most urgently needed, in addi- 
tion to three vessels for which estimates have been heretofore 
submitted, two to be built under the authorizations of June 20, 
1918, and one to replace Diamond Shoal light vessel. 

An itemized statement of the additional vessels and the esti- 
mated cost of each, the authorization of which is now deemed 
necessary by your committee, will be found in the report which 
accompanies the bill. 

In the nine years since 1910 but 11 tenders and 7 light vessels 
have been built, a total of 18, or only one-half the number of 
replacements necessary to maintain the service on a uniform 
basis without allowing for any increase. 

According to statements made to your committee during the 
hearings held on this bill, it was disclosed that in order to main- 
tain a fleet of 54 tenders and 63 light vessels an average of 
2 tenders and 2 light vessels must be built each year. 

During the last nine years 36 vessels should have been con- 
structed to meet ordinary conditions. Instead, only 16 have 
been built, or less than one-half the number of replacements 
necessary to maintain the service on a uniform basis. 

The building program proposed in this bill will simply do that 
which should have been done during the last nine years. 

During the war the vessels of the Lighthouse Service were 
wholly under the control of the Navy Department. The aids 
which the -navigation service maintains has increased since 
1910 from 11,660 to 16,000, or an increase of about 38 per cent. 
Three new districts have also been added—Alaska, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii. 

The number of gas buoys which the tenders must maintain 
have increased from 225 to 600, the number of automatic shore 
lights have increased from 117 to about 600.. The present de- 
pleted fleet in the Lighthouse Service is thus required to do 
at least 38 per cent more work than before. 

I also call the attention of the Members of the House to 
the fact that this country has the most extensive Lighthouse 
Service in the world; that the service covers 47,300 miles of 
general coast line and rivers; that at the present time the Light- 
house Service employs 117 vessels, of which 54 are tenders and 
63 light vessels. 
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Tt is necessary for these vessels to keep up the most con- 
tinuous and extensive patrol of the coasts of the United States. 

In speaking of the service of these vessels, the Commissioner 
of. Lighthouses in his annual report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, stated in part: 

No vessels are exposed to more severe usage than the vessels. of the 
Lighthouse Service. The tenders are continuously on the go, ing 
buoys of great weight in proportion to the size of the vessel, as well 
as large quantities of coal and other supplies, and in working buoys 
must navigate close to the edges of reefs and shoals, in waters which 
other vessels shun. The light vessels must remain at anchor in ex- 
posed positions off the coast during the most severe gales and hurri- 
canes, The handling of buoys. a supplies must often be done in a 
seaway: under difficult or dangerous conditions. 

The United States is making a very large investment in ship- 
ping. The total amount authorized or appropriated by Congress 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation to October 15, 1918, was 
$3,671,000,000, covering the purchase and construction of over 
8,100 vessels, or more than double the total number of sea- 
going merchant vessels of the United States at the beginning 
of the war 

I also wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the expenditures of the Navy. Department for the construction 
of new vessels for the one fiscal year 1918 were about $450,- 
000,000. It is important that the great investment that the 
Government has in shipping and the vessels in connection with 
the Navy Department should and must be amply: protected. 
The privately owned shipping of this country and the shipping 
of other countries which visit our shores should and must 
be protected. i 

It also appeared in the hearings that the useful life of a 
lighthouse tender is about 25 years and a light vessel about 30 
years under normal conditions. The average age of the vessels 
of the Lighthouse Service is at present for tenders 22 years, 
for light vessels 28 years, and for each class this average has 
increased by three years since 1914, owing to the lack of re- 
placement of vessels. 

Of the light vessels now in use, 20 are more than 30 years old, 
and.of the tenders 17 are more than 25 years old., Some of the 
light vessels: are over 50 years old. From the foregoing it ap- 
peared plain to your committee that in order to maintain 54 
tenders and 63 light vessels with a useful life, as stated above, 
it was evident that, on an average, two tenders and two light 
vessels must be built each year to maintain the service on a 
uniform basis, without allowing for any increase, 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Lighthouses 
to the Secretary of Commerce: 


The deficiency of vessels in the Lighthouse Service has been much 
accentuated by an unusual number of casualties in the last year and a 
half; Since January, 1918, Diamond Shoal light vessel has been sunk 
on station by a submarine ; Cornfield Point light vessel has been 
run into 82 a barge and sunk on station; Cross Rip light vessel has been 
destroyed the ice; Thirty-five Foot Channel light vessel has been de- 
stroyed by fire at a contractor's dock; and Bush Bluff light vessel and 
the 3 Gardenia have been condemned as worn out and not worth 
repair. 

All of the tenders of the Lighthouse Service — — 


one were, by 


order of the President, placed on duty with the Navy rtment during 
the period of the war, and during this time, from April, 1917, to July, 
1919, have been performing various duties for that rtment in addi- 


tion to doing their regular lighthouse work. Some of this naval duty, 
such as the handling of protection et has been strenuous. work for 
these vessels. As a result of this, as well as the shortage of tenders and 
the difficulty of effecting repairs under war conditions, there has un- 
avoldably been an unusual deterioration of vessels. 

I also call attention of the House to the fact that no appro- 
priation for lighthouse vessels has been made since the act of 
June 12, 1917, or more than two years. Due to war conditions 
and insufliciency of appropriations, no new contracts for light- 
louse tenders have been made since September, 1915, and since 
June, 1916, only one light vessel has been contracted for. 

The question naturally arose as to whether or not vessels 
could be obtained from other sources to perform useful service 
in connection with the Lighthouse Service. 

The commissioner in his annual report has the following to 
say upon this subject: 

Very tho h investigation has bee: d to th 
obtaining mh l for work of the Ligh 1 —.— Bevin trea eae 
Shipping Board or from vessels no longer needed by the Navy on ac- 
count of the cessation of the war. It was found that the Shippin 
Board had no vessels in any way suitable. From the Navy two sma’ 
vessels. have been transferred, which will be used for shoal-water 
tender work, but they will be of: but limited use: Lighthouse 
tenders and light vessels are both vessels of unusual requirements, and 
it is impracticable to meet the special needs of this work by adapting 
vessels built for other purposes, 

T also call attention to the statements made by Commissioner 
Putman, of the Lighthouse Service, in a letter written to Chair- 
man Esch on December 11, 1919, in regard to this subject, 
which is in part as follows: 

333 ( 
D, 0 e swee ves $ 
the Lghthoune Service was onsidered last year immediately after the 
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armistice, officers of this service inspecting these vessels and examinin 
their hs; and t was concluded that their d differed 80 funds. 
the main requirements for: either 
t vessels that they would not x 
ba 


hem, 

out of breportion. to their future usefulness: This opinion has been 
conference on the subject which I have had to-day, after 
receipt of your letter, with: Admiral Strauss, who was in charge of 
the recent mine-sweeping operations in the North Sea, and who fur- 
ther informs me that of our naval vessels: used in these recent 

operations were of the new type above referred to. 
2. The fundamental difficulty in this matter is that the mine sweep- 


ers are a very special of vessel designed for efficiency in that 
particular work, and that y tenders and light vessels are ales very 
specia 


vessels of unusual type, and that there is great risk to the 
crews and property and loss of ficiency in attempting to utilize un- 
suitable vessels on these exacting: and dangerous duties: of the Light- 


house ce. 
3. The first requirement of a lighthouse tender is: a large, opan 
ea well to the bow and 


deck space forward for the handling of buoys, moorings, ete. 
Navy mine sweepers have the u works carri 

the hull lines. narrowed toward the bow, leaving practically no deck 
space available for buoy work; they have large deck space aft for 
handling mines, but this space is not useful for handling buoys and 
moorings, and on a buoy tender should be utilized for quarters, ete. 
Other extensive alterations would. be necessary. aud the cost of the 
structural changes would be very large. 

4. The Navy mine sweepers in no way conform to the requirements 
for light vessels. Their size would only justify their use on the more 
exposed stations. Their high. and. exposed upper works, sharp lines 
forward, and mooring. from a high deck make them dangerous. vessels to 
attempt to keep anchored in exposed stations in the o sea off the 
coast. Their unsuitability for this purpose was proven by actual trial, 
for shortly after the armistice the Navy Department placed a number 
of these vessels on stations off the Atlantic coast as temporary light- 
ships, in addition to those of the Lighthouse Service, to facilitate the 
return of: transports, and much difficulty: was experienced with them 
because of their unsuitability of design for this special service. In a 
number of cases in severe weather these vessels were compelled to 
leave their stations and seek port, a condition which could not be toler- 
ated with regular light vessels, whose continued presence on station 
in severe weather is of the highest importance to the safety of lives 


and property. 

The lighthouse tenders and the light vessels used in connec- 
tion with the Lighthouse Service must be constructed along 
well-defined lines in order to be useful in the Lighthouse Service. 

Your committee consequently was of the opinion that it was 
absolutely necessary for the Government to’build vessels espe- 
cially adapted to the Lighthouse Service. 

In support of this particular item of five million in the bill, 
E wish to call attention to the statement made by Secretary 
Redfield during the hearings, which is, in part, as follows: 


There is one point which I wish especially to emphasize, and that is 
that in order to maintain a fleet of 54 — and 63 light vessels an 
average of 2 tenders and 2 light vessels must be built each year, and 
this has been the constant recommendation of the department. In the 
9 years since 1910, however; but 11 tenders and 7 light vessels have 
been built, a total of 16, or only one-half: the number of replacements 
necessary to maintain the service on a uniform basis without allowing 
for any increase. But on the other hand, not only have we had this 
serious naval work to do, the vessels being throughout the war wholly 
under the control of the Navy Department, but since 1910 the number 
of aids to navigation which the service maintains has increased from 
11,660 to over 16,000—a total of 4,415, or 38 per cent—and 3 new 
districts, Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, have been added; and, fur- 
thermore, the number of gas buoys which the tenders must maintain has 
increased from 225 to 600, and the number of automatic shore lights 
from 117 to about 600. So that with a depleted fleet, which has n 
replaced at but half the former rate, we are called upon to do 38 per 


cent more work than before. 
In addition to that, I need hardly to remind this. committee of the 
t increase in our own fleet, whi 2 upon us a correspondingi 
eavier responsibility. I think it is hardly necessary for me to 
anything to that except this word: From six and one-half years’ experi- 
ence with these ve s and these men, the force of seamen which this 
service maintains is all but unique. These men know our shores as 


n knows them. They live in intimate, daily contact with all 
the dangers of our coasts. They should have the finest and safest types 
of vessels for the work. I am sure it would be your desire that the 


bo a fester should be fully up to the merits of the service and the 
u; 


ty of the men that command them. These ships are as valuable 
or war as for peace and invaluable alike in both. 

The bill that we are now considering is simply an authoriza- 
tion for aids to navigation and for other works in the Light- 
house Service. It will be necessary for the Appropriation 
Committee to go over the authorizations provided in this bill 
and make such appropriations as may be deemed necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the situation which will, in their judg- 
ment, be deemed wise and proper, taking into consideration the 
enormous expenditures which have been made and must of 
necessity be made to properly conduct governmental affairs dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction through which we are now 
passing. 

I realize that it is necessary for the American Congress to 
practice economy. However, in practicing economy I do not 
believe that it is wise to neglect: the Lighthouse Service to such 
an extent that it will cripple that service so that it can not 
be efficiently managed and performed, for it has to do largely, 
with the preservation of life and property. 

As to the other items in the bill, I especially call your atten- 
tion to the report that accompanies the bill, for in each instanca 
I believe that the purposes and the necessity for the same are 
fully and amply set forth, + 
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I believe that, taking all matters into consideration, the 
House should pass this bill just as it has been reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr, Chairman. We want a 
record. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 0. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MADDEN, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
10183) to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross, The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. * 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before we take up this other 
bill, which is a very important matter, I think we ought to 
have a quorum present, and I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. ESCH. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


2 Echols Kendall Sabath 
Ellsworth Kennedy, Iowa Sanders, Ind. 
Bankhead Elston Kennedy, Schall 
Begg Emerson Kettner Scully 
Blackmon Evans, Ney, Kiess Sears 
Bowers Kitchin Sells 
Brinson Fess Kreider Shreve 
Burke Fields Lankford Sinclair 
Butler Flood Lazaro Small 
Campbell, Pa. Focht = Lee, Ga. Smith, III. 
Cantrill Frear Lesher Smith, N. Y. 
Caraway Fuller, Mass. Linthicum Smithwick 
arew G Longworth Snell 
Carss Goodwin, Ark. Luh Snyder 
Carter Gould McAndrews — 
Casey Graham, III. McCulloch Stee 
Clark, Fla Greene, Vt. McFadden Stephene 
le Griest Nen Miss. 
Connally Hadley McLaughlin, Nebr. Stephens Ohio 
Cooper Hamill MePherson Stevenson 
Costello or Strong, Pa. 
Cramton Hastings Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
rry, Calif. Hayden n Temple 
Heflin Merritt Thomas 
Darrow Hernandez Morin Iman 
Davey Hill Murphy Towner 
Davis, Tenn. Hoey, Nelson, Wis. are 
Dempsey Huddleston Nicholls Venable 
Denison pense O'Conn Walsh 
Dent Hust Porter alters 
Dewalt Hutchinson Reber Whaley 
Donovan Jefferis Rhodes Wheeler 
Dooling Johnson, S. Dak. Riordan Williams 
Drane Johnston, N. Y. Rodenberg Wood, Ind. 
Dunn Jones, Pa ose Wright 
Dyer Kelley Mich. Rowan 
Eagle Kelly, Pa. Rucker 


The SPEAKER. On this call 281 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ESCH. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The motion was’ agreed to. 


* LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Rrecorp remarks on certain postal conditions, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani. 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on postal 
conditions. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AQUEDUCT BRIDGE. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce I cali up the bill (H. R. 
10328) to amend an act approved May 18, 1916, entitled “An 
act to provide for the removal of what is known as the Aqueduct 
Bridge, across the Potomae River, and for the building of a 
bridge in the place thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up a 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hicks] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10328, with Mr. Hicks in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill 

3 bill was read, as follows: 


e it enacted, etc., That the first section of an act approved May 
18, 11916, entitled “An act to provide for the removal of w at is known 
the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the building 
of a bridge in the place thereof,” be amended so as to read as follows: 
Sc. 1. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby. authorized 
to cause to be constructed a bridge across the Potomac River at or 
near what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, r 8 said eee 
with a substantial structure, at a total cost for the br. age and t 
necessary approaches thereto of not more than $2,100,000 
With the following committee amendments: 


age 1, line a after the word first,“ strike out the word!“ section * 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “and fourth sections.” Page 2, 
after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 4. That the sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appro reprinted out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriate for the purpose of securing proper plans 
and for the any lands, easements, rights, or property 
necessary in the cons foare ae tE ot said Ser ye Provided, That the plans 
and ifications herein authorized shall be so drawn and prepared 
as to insure the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto within 
the limit of cost of $2,100,000 as fixed herein. The Secretary of War 
shall advise with the Commission of Fine Arts in regard to the loca- 
tion, plans, and specifications of said bridge and sppreaches: As soon 
as the plans and specifications are approved the Secretary of War shall 

tions and invite Competitive bids for 


and approaches thereto accordin 2 the 


specifications, reserving the right to reject any and all such bi 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to in- 
crease the authorization for the construction of the bridge 
across the Potomac River at Georgetown. The original bill 
appropriating for this purpose $1,000,000 was carried by the 
act of May 18, 1916. 

In January or February, 1917, bids were submitted for the 
construction of the bridge under the plans prescribed by the 
War Department after conference with the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, but the bids that were so submitted were considered ex- 
cessive, and the Secretary of War concluded he would build 
the bridge on his own account and employ the necessary help. 

Owing to war conditions and a scarcity of labor and the 
increased cost of materials, it has been found impossible to 
complete this bridge under the original estimate of $1,000,000. 
The pending bill is to increase the authorization from $1,000,000 
to $2,100,000, based on a careful estimate submitted to the com- 
mittee by the Chief of Engineers. 

The status of the work to-day is approximately as follows: 
The work is about 40 per cent completed. All the subaqueous 
work has been completed, and all piers are above water except 
one, A large portion, if not all, of the structural steel required 
is on hand, and a good portion of the lumber required for 
forms is on hand, as are also the barges and tow equipment. 
So that there is now required possibly 50 per cent more to com- 
plete the structure, 10 per cent being represented by equipment 
and material now on hand. 

Mr, JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask why we do not find in this bill the 
usual formula that the District is to pay one-half of the cost of 
construction? 
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Mr. ESCH. Because that is contained in the act of May 18, 
1916, the original act. The original act says that the District 
shall pay one-half, so that it was not necessary for us to 
repeat it. 

Mr. JUUL. But you are appropriating an additional amourt 
of money. Is not it necessary that in this bill making this 
additional appropriation you should provide that the District 
should pay one-half? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think so, in view of the fact that this 
bill only amends two sections of the original bill. 

Mr. JUUL. Of course, I would yield to the gentleman's 
superior knowledge. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not claim any superior knowledge, but that 
is my construction of it. 

Mr. JUUL. How can the provision in the original bill be 
carried over to limit this appropriation when nothing is said 
in the bill about it? In other words, the provision in the 
original bill only refers to the amount appropriated in the 
original bill. If the gentleman says it is all right, I suppose—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I would say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that this bill is not an appropriation, it is an authorization. 
The gentleman may recollect that a few days ago we passed 
a bill carrying an appropriation of $500,000 for this bridge 
with language which amply meets the criticism of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman from Virginia will permit, you 
have in the original bill an appropriation of a certain amount 
of money, and you put in a limitation on the amount that the 
Government is to pay. Now you come in with this bill and 
provide for a larger amount of money, but there is no provision 
such as is in the other bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The same limitation applies to this sum. 

Mr. JUUL. There is nothing in this bill which says that the 
limitation is to affect this. I ask the gentleman in all fairness 
how the provision in the original bill can affect this? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is nothing in this bill except the 
existing law, as stated by the chairman of the committee, a 
provision that covers the objection raised by the gentleman from 
IIlinois. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman would not state as a good lawyer 
and as the ex-governor of a State that that is so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As a member of the committee and an 
ordinary lawyer, I think that is so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman is a good lawyer, but I do not 
think this would cover it. at 


Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ESCH. Yes. 
Mr. YATES. I have read the testimony in this case, and 


there was testimony by Maj. Taylor, I think. 

Mr. ESCH. He has charge of the work. 

Mr. YATES. He made a statement that unless this author- 
ization was passed at once or very soon, it might create addi- 
tional expense to the United States. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; but it has been taken care of currently by 
an appropriation of $150,000 in one of the deficiency appropria- 
tion bills recently passed and $500,000 carried in the sundry 
civil bill passed the other day. I do not know that these 
appropriations could have been made had anyone raised the 
point of order, because the original bill contained the limit 
of cost. 

Mr. YATES. I was not driving at that so much as to the 
urgent necessity for making the authorization. 

Mr. ESCH. He has money enough to continue the work. 
He has a balance on hand to-day of something like $62,000 out 
of the $150,000 appropriated in a deficiency appropriation bill; 
but it is necessary to have funds immediately in order to keep 
the work going. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsyivania. 
contract? 

Mr. ESCH. No; by the Government, by day labor. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. No cost-plus arrangement? 

Mr. ESCH. No; not at all; it was to avoid the necessity of 
that form of contract that the Government is doing it itself. 
Now, in order to justify this doubling, practically, of the ap- 
propriation based on the original estimate, I wish to call 
attention to some increases of cost of materials between the 
period of the first appropriation and now. 

Cement a barrel cost, January, 1917, $1.80; at present it is 
$2.40. Lumber per thousand January, 1917, cost $21 to $45, 
and at present it is $45 to $70. Steel January, 1917, was 8 cents 
a pound and now it is 4 cents. Coal was $3.50 a ton and at pres- 
ent it is $6.45. Crushed stone in January, 1917, cost $2.90, and 
to-day it is $3.80. Common labor per diem January, 1917, was 
$1.75 and to-day it is $4. > 


Is the bridge being built by 


Labor conditions, Maj. Taylor informed the committee, were 
somewhat better now than last year, but the efficiency is not 
as good as it was some time ago. With the amount of the 
appropriation authorized in this bill he is confident that the 
bridge can be constructed. 

As gentlemen know, it is wholly within Federal jurisdiction, 
because both the District terminal and the Virginia terminal 
are on Government lands. That, of course, reduced the cost 
of the right of way on the Virginia side. The bridge will serve 
a very needed purpose, and it would be indeed a foolish thing 
if we left it in its present uncompleted condition, subject to 
deterioration of the structure, as well as deterioration of the 
materials now on the ground. Every reason in the world 
justifies the completion of this very necessary structure at the 
very earliest convenient date. It is the most used highway be- 
tween the District of Columbia and Arlington and Fort Myer, 
both of them Government properties. For these reasons the 
committee was persuaded that we should approve an authoriza- 
tion increasing the original amount from $1,000,000 to $2,100,000. 

I reserve the remainder of my time and yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr, Chairman, I do not think any state- 
ment is needed in addition to that made by the chairman of 
the committee. The report of the committee for this increase 
and authorization is unanimous. The question is very simple. 
There was a necessity for the bridge, as is demonstrated by the 
act of 1916, which authorized its construction. The existing 
bridge has become very unsafe. Once, and perhaps oftener, 
traffic has been suspended. Repairs have been made on the 
piers, but it has been discovered by the engineers that those re- 
pairs have been inadequate and in the nature of things can not 
be made adequate, that there is no way out except a new 
bridge. The Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for the bridge. 
No contract was let, The Engineers of the Government under- 
took to construct this bridge, and they submitted plans and 
specifications which called for nine hundred thousand and odd 
dollars, which was a conservative estimate and well within the 
range of prices of material and labor. The extraordinary rise 
in the cost, as shown by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Esch], necessitates this additional authorization. Therefore 
the question is, Shall the Government lose the money that has 
been expended and fail to meet the dire necessities of the situa- 
tion, or appropriate the supplementary sum of $1,000,000 to com- 
plete the work, and thus meet the requirements and necessities 
of the Government? 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is it a fact that if this matter is not attended 
to right away, if you delay for a year or two while the coun- 
try's finances are in the condition they are, there will be any 
loss by depreciation ? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentle- 
man, as by his question he clearly anticipates, there will be a 
loss. There will be depreciation in material, and in the plant, 
and there will be wastage generally. 

It will be bad economy to wait for a better day. It is good 
economy to do the work now. This House appropriated $500,000 
a few days since in the sundry civil bill to be credited on this 
$1,000,000 authorization, showing that the House appreciated 
thoroughly the necessity for the continuation of the construction. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I use that bridge to 
some extent, and it will be necessary to make extensive repairs 
if this bridge does not replace the old one shortly. There is 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. LAYTON. I rose to ask the question only because as 
a Member of Congress it seems to me that we are all of us in- 
terested in the very serious situation which confronts us in 
respect to national finances. If it is imperatively necessary that 
this work should be done because of industrial, agricultural. or 
other interests, and there will be a loss if it is not done, then, 
of course, it is a matter that should be voted. I am interested 
only in the matter of economy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I can sincerely answer in the affirmative 
the questions which the gentleman has propounded. It is an 
obviously economical thing to do, and an obvious necessity 
that it should be done. I agree with the gentleman, and I hope 
my votes now and hereafter will show that I favor the exercise 
of every practical economy by the Government until we are 
upon a thoroughly sound financial basis again. [Applause.] I 
should not have concurred in this report if I did not believe this 
additional authorization a most pressing need. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. I notice that this act is amendatory of tn 
act approved May 18, 1916. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 
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Mr. PARRISH. I understand that in that act it is provided 
that the District of Columbia shall bear one-half of the cost of 


this bridge. Will the act be left so that the District will pay 
one-half of this additional authorization? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Oh, yes; I think there is no doubt that the 
limitation as to the proportionate obligation on behalf of the 
District and the Federal Government will remain as itis. We 
do not amend that limitation, but leave it just as itis. Section 
6 of the act to which the gentleman from Texas refers provides 
that one-half of the entire expense of constructing this bridge 
and its maintenance when constructed, including the amount 
appropriated in section 4 of the act, shall be paid by the District 
of Columbia, Then there is another provision in the act which 
I may mention, that the traffic carried by electric lines and 
street railways shall likewise pay some proportion of fares and 
charges to the Government. 

Mr. PARRISH. I understand that both ends of this bridge 
rest on publie land. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Both ends of the bridge rest on land 
owned by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. LAYTON. In other words, the original act, in so far 
as the provisions which the gentleman has quoted are con- 
cerned, will not be affected by this amendment calling for an 
increase of money. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. This act that we are now considering does 
not touch section 6 of the original act. That remains in full 
force; it will be an existing portion of this bill if enacted. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I wanted to state to the gentleman that I am 
not speaking in an unfriendly way on the subject, for I am for 
the bill—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I appreciate the gentleman's attitude. 

Mr. JUUL, I think the present bridge is a disgrace and 
that we ought to have a new one, 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I am more concerned about its danger 
than its disgrace. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman knows that later legislation 
supersedes legislation of an earlier date? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. JUUL. Here comes a piece of legislation that not in 
the slightest degree refers to section 6 of the original act, 
which places a limitation on the former appropriation. There 
are a number of very good lawyers in this country who would 
no doubt claim that as the legislation now proposed makes no 
reference to the section limiting the former appropriation, 
therefore this legislative body had not in mind that section 6 
had application also to this added appropriation. 

I want to ask the gentleman if it would not be fair to people 
who are worried about this matter to accept an amendment 
stating that the restrictions of section 6 should have reference 
to it. I can draw the amendment in five minutes 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Personally I have no objection. If the 
gentleman does not misconstrue me to be discourteous, I think 
it is mere surplusage; but I have no objection. 

Mr. JUUL. I am not so sure it is surplusage. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have respect for the gentleman's opin- 
ion; I have just expressed my own. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to make 
a suggestion to my colleague? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If this bill passes in the form it is in, 
it only changes two sections of an act now upon the statute 
books. It goes in as a part of that statute, under our practice 
a new law, and all the rest of the sections remain in force 
applicable to the new er newly amended sections. 

Mr. JUUL. I bow with deference to the greater learning 
of my distinguished colleague from Illinois, but I want to tell 
the gentleman that here is a legislative proposition that comes 
in and provides for a specific sum of money without restric- 
tion. Now, the great question that is involved in this legis- 
lation is whether or not it was the intention of this legislative 
body that any part of the former legislation restricting the 
legislation in the former bill should apply to legislation that 
is passed years after? 

The gentleman well knows that if there is any doubt on a 
proposition that the later legislation would govern, of course. 
I bow with the deepest humility to the greater learning and far 
greater experience of the gentleman from Illinois, but I have 
seen questions exactly like this debated and the older legislation 
lost out in every instance. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. I hope we can get enough time to settle this mat- 
ter. It is a matter of a million dollars, 

Mr. ESCH. I will yield the gentleman five minutes, 


Mr. TILSON. Before the gentleman starts, will he yield for 


Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. May I make this suggestion to the gentleman 
from Illinois, that if we pass this bill as it stands it will be 
equivalent to rewriting the entire law. It will be the same as 
if the entire law were carried in this particular bill, including 
these two sections that are here carried, and there could be no 
object, no good purpose served by reinserting legislation that 
already is in effect. This is simply adding some amendments 
to two sections of a law that is already in force. 

Mr. JUUL. Now, I want to ask the gentleman a question, 
and I hope he will answer it loud enough so that gentlemen will 
hear it. Does the gentleman mean to tell me that a restriction 
placed by a legislative body in a bill 2, 4, or 10 years ago will 
restrict the present Congress when no mention is made in the 
present bili that the limitation shall apply? 

Mr. TILSON. If it is carried in the law which remains in 
effect, certainly. The law will remain in effect with this re- 
striction in it, because when other sections are inserted which 
do not specifically repeal the restriction, it remains in full force 
and effect. As I said in the beginning, it is the same as if we 
were reenacting the entire act, including any restrictions, to- 
gether with these new amendments in it. 

Mr. JUUL. There is no line in the former bill restricting the 
appropriations of this Congress. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. I will if I have time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. JUUL. When do the five minutes start? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The strongest case, of course, will be 
provisions creating crime? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And it is the constant practice, and 
sustained by the court, where a certain section of a statute pro- 
vides that a violation of other sections of the statute shall be 
crimes or misdemeanors if Congress should amend some of the 
other sections of the statutes and put in new provisions with- 
out saying anything about the change of the penal provision, 
yet that relates back to the time you changed the law providing 
for new duties? 

Take the interstate commerce act, for instance. It has been 
amended a great many times since I have been in this House 
with old penal provisions still applicable and many new pro- 
visions inserted in their place in the law without saying any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield in my time? I want to 
know from the distinguished gentleman from Illinois what 
harm could come to this bill by placing in it an amendment 
stating that the bill now before us should be subject to the limi- 
tations of section 6 of the former act? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, the harm that can come is 
largely a matter of form. Here is a section supposed to go in 
by this amendment as though it were originally written in the 
former bill, and to say in that that it shall be subject to another 
section of the same act supposedly in force, it seems to me, 
looks as though Congress did not know what it was doing. 

Mr. JUUL. But you are appropriating a new amount of 
money 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; we are not appropriating here at 
all. This is only an authorization. There is no appropriation 
here by this bill. 

Mr. JUUL. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back half a minute. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ALMON. To ask the Chairman a question. If work was 
suspended on the bridge would it not necessarily result in great 
deterioration and waste of the material? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes, sir. That is clearly presented to us by Maj. 
Tyler, not so much in the concrete abutments but in the struc- 
tural steel that is now on hand, and in the lumber. 

Mr. ALMON. And would not the Government suffer consider- 
ably by the organization becoming disorganized, and would they 
not have to build up another organization later on? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; that is true. And if nothing is done we 
will have to store the material and hire watchmen. 

Mr. ALMON. To say nothing of the danger of the old bridge. 

Mr. ESCH. If there is no further discussion, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man if there is any Member who desires to speak in opposition 
to the bill? 

Mr. ESCH. There has been no further request for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, eto., That the first section of an act approved May 18, 


1916, entitled “An act to provide for the removal of what is known as 
the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the building of 
a bridge in the place thereof,” be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause to be constructed a bridge across the Potomac River at or near 
what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, replacing said bridge with 
a substantial structure, at a total cost for the bridge and the necessary 
approaches thereto of not more than 52,100,000.“ 

Also the following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ first,“ strike out the word section“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ and fourth sections.” 

Page 2, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 4. That the sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any. money in the Treasury not 
otherwise 1 for the purpose of securing proper plans and 
for the payment of any lands, easements, rights, or property necessar: 
in the construction of said bridge: Provided, That the plans and speci- 
fications herein authorized shall be so drawn and prepared as to insure 
the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto within the limit of 
cost of $2,100,000 as fixed herein. The Secretary of War shall advise 
with the Commission of Fine Arts in regard to the location, plans, and 
specifications of said Lake a and approaches. As soon as the plans and 
specifications are approved the Secretary of War shall give public notice 
of the fications and invite competitive bids for the construction of 
the bridge and approaches thereto t to the specifications, re- 
serving the right to reject any and all such bids.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the last word. I 
wanted to ask the chairman of the committee why it is neces- 
sary to provide a possible expenditure of $100,000 for the pur- 
chase of easements or condemnation of property in order to 
build this bridge? There is already sufficient easement where 
the old bridge is, is there not? 

Mr. ESCH. That has already been done, There was a sep- 
arate appropriation of $150,000 for providing for plans and for 
architect's fees and for the purchase of necessary land—lands on 
the Georgetown side. These lands were occupied by buildings, 
and those buildings were torn down and the cost deducted from 
the appropriation of $150,000. There is something of that ap- 
propriation not yet expended. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much of this $2,100,000 is payable by 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ESCH. Half of it is payable by the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much is payable by the other side of 
the river? 

Mr. ESCH. Nothing. That is Government property. 

Mr. BLANTON. The other side of the river is owned by 
the Government? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a military reservation—— 

Mr. ESCH. That is my recollection. 

Mr. BLANTON (continuing). And the numerous citizens of 
Virginia who live just outside of that military reservation and 
get the benefit of this $2,100,000 bridge, who enjoy driving over 
it without stopping the speed of their fine automobiles, pay 
nothing? 

Mr. ESCH. There is no method that I know of to secure a 
contribution on the part of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the distinguished chairman 
of this committee that down where I live, when a bridge is 
built across a stream, say between two counties, on a county 
line or near a county line, where the people of one county enjoy 
the privileges of it almost as much as the people of another, 
both of those counties come in and jointly stand the expense 
of building that bridge. ‘They pay the fiddler when they dance 
down in my country. And it does occur to me that these people 
over in Virginia who are to profit by the building of this 
$2,100,000 bridge should come in and share a part of the ex- 
pense, at least, with the Government of the United States and 
with the District. Has not the gentleman ever considered that 
phase of the matter? 

Mr. ESCH. The question was presented, of course, at the 
hearings, and I think some explanation was made by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], who introduced the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore], I take it? 

Mr, ESCH. I think that would be proper. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Virginia people are pushing this? 

Mr. ESCH. I think there is no denying the fact that the citi- 
zens of Virginia will avail themselves of the bridge, but it also 
reaches Fort Myer and Arlington. There are a great many 
governmental agencies across the river, like Arlington, and Fort 
Myer, and the Arlington Radio Station. 

Mr. CANNON. Can you suggest any provision by which the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] and the gentleman in 
charge of the bill, and myself, say, could be made to contribute? 

* 


Mr. BLANTON, We contribute all the time. We are contrib: 
uting every day that we stay here. If the gentleman will just 
go over into Virginia and try to buy something, he will contribute 
all right. 

I want to ask the distinguished chairman one other question. 
The gentleman has heard of what they call the million-dollat 
bridge on Connecticut Avenue, I am sure? 

-Mr. ESCH. Yes; it was built some years ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it true that the Government paid a million 
dollars for that bridge? 

Mr. ESCH. I do not know. Some member of the District 
Committee could give that information, no doubt. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is worth it, if they did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did we pay that? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think so. 

Mr, BLANTON. I was riding over that bridge some time ago 
with one of my constituents, who happens to be an expert engi- 
neer, and I remarked the fact, with a good deal of pride and 
gratification, that that bridge cost a million dollars. It is some- 
thing Congress did—not the Sixty-sixth Congress, but some pre- 
vious Congress ; you know other Congresses have done something 
for the people besides the Sixty-sixth Congress—and I remarked 
that the Government paid a million dollars for that bridge, and 
he wanted to look it over, and he did look it over, and he said, 
“Well, if the Government did pay a million dollars for that 
bridge, in my judgment, somebody got rich on it.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I will say that probably there 
was never the slightest suspicion of anybody in connection with 
the construction of the Connecticut Avenue Bridge. It is a won- 
derful piece of engineering work. I doubt whether it could be 
duplicated to-day for $2,500,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Everything now has gone up. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know now who the commis- 
sioners were when that bridge was constructed, although I 
understand they have their names on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Illinois believe 
that the people of Virginia should pay something toward this 
bridge? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think they should, but I am sure they 
will not. [Laughter.] I will make a suggestion to the gentle- 
man from Texas along these lines: 

People from Virginia are always asking for a new bridge, not 
one to replace one that has gone but a new one, They used to 
want one to be called a “ memorial bridge” on the plea that it 
would be a reconciliation between the North and the South, to 
cost $5,000,000. They want one now as a memorial for the sol- 
diers who died in the recent World War. Let us stand together 
and not let them have all the bridges that they want, but let 
us have the bridges that are necessary. They have to use them, 
and we can not stop it. There is no practical way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Virginia—all of them, 
in fact, the entire delegation—are such big men and generous 
men and men of such good judgment [applause] and know so 
well what is right and proper that I want to ask the Chairman 
if he does not think that if he would put a little amendment on 
this bill to the effect that a certain per cent, say, at least 10 per 
cent, of the cost of this bridge should be borne by the interested 
parties in Virginia, these gentlemen from Virginia, as I am 
sure they would, would get busy and see to it that Virginia 
comes in and does what she ought to do and pays 10 per cent, 
or whatever proportion may be decided upon? 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Would the gentleman insult the great State of 
Virginia by asking them to put up only 10 per cent? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to appeal to them in such a way that 
they will not turn the appeal down. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The facts are these: The bridge 
rests at both ends on land belonging to the Government of the 
United States, and even if there were no community known as 
the State of Virginia it would be absolutely necessary in the 
interest of the United States and of the District of Columbia 
to have the bridge. A great deal of the produce that arrives in 
the District will come over it. A great deal of the travel south: 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


ward from the District of Columbia will go over it. 


1920. 


Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe that Virginia 
ought not to bear any part of this expense? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not believe Virginia should 
pay any part of the expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I withdraw my suggestion. I have 
such confidence in the distinguished gentleman from Virginia. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. A minute more. I want just to 
make one other remark. There has been allusion to a memorial 
bridge. Frankly speaking, at some time in the future I hope 
to see such a bridge built. I understand the only pending bill 
rroviding for the construction of a memorial bridge was offered 
in the Senate by a Member of the Senate from the far West, 
who thinks that there should be built across the Potomac a 
Lincoln-Lee memorial bridge. The suggestion is made in that 
way, and not by the State of Virginia or anyone representing 
the State. 

Now, this particular bridge, called the “Aqueduct Bridge” 
sometimes and the “ Key Bridge” sometimes—and it seems we 
are about to call it the“ Georgetown Bridge“ —will replace a 
bridge that has been in use for many, many years, and the new 
structure, as has been stated, is an absolute necessity. The 
bad condition of the old structure creates a situation that must 
be dealt with promptly and with sufficient liberality. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Would the gentleman from 
Virginia have any objection to naming this the “ Memorial 
Bridge,” and thereby save $5,000,000? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Really, I am more interested in the 
substance of the thing than, so to speak, in the shadow repre- 
sented by the name. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Let us call this the“ Memo- 
rial Bridge,” and thus save the $5,000,000 required by the other 
bridge. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not oppose the proposition of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], so far as the name 
is concerned. Perhaps, however, it would not be a mistake to 
give the bridge the name adopted by the War Department in 
honor of the author of the Star-Spangled Banner. Or it has 
occurred to me that it might very properly be called the “ George 
Mason Bridge,’ in honor of a great statesman who has no 
monument here. I think Mr. Mason once owned the land at the 
south end of the bridge. But such is my anxiety to see the 
bridge completed that I leave to other gentlemen—very cheer- 
fully leave to them—the matter of determining how the bridge 
shall be designated. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think I have the floor, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] has the floor, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am identified with the gentle- 
man from Texas in a very pleasant way by the manner in which 
he acquiesces in my desire. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. Just recently, at this session of Congress, a 
bill was passed providing for a bridge in Kansas on a military 
reservation, and it was so worded that in my judgment the 
Secretary of War can require the local people to put up a 
certain amount of money before constructing that bridge or 
defer its construction, I agree with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that on these reservations the Government should build 
bridges, and I am going to vote for your Virginia bridge; but 
I simply want to ask the gentleman if he will not realize the 
fact that the people of Kansas and Virginia are on a par, and 
exercise his good influences on the Secretary of War to have 
him go ahead with the construction of that bridge in Kansas 
without levying tribute on the citizens of Kansas? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am inclined to make a tentative 
bargain with the gentleman right away. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
again. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment to be reported. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the 
other amendment has already been reported. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will take the Clerk’s word for it, 
that it has been reported. I did not mean on the original read- 
ing of the bill, but under the five-minute rule. I was waiting 
for it to be read in order to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


there is another 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, before the word “that” and after the quotation 
marks, insert “ Section 1.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The other amendment has been reported 
and the question is on that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, at the end of line 4, insert the following: “ the bridge herein 
authorized to be constructed shall be known as the Georgetown Bridge.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, that conforms to the 
action taken by the House the other day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, report the bill with amendments to the House with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H, R. 10828) 
to amend an act approved May 18, 1916, entitled “An act to 
provide for the removal of what is known as the Aqueduct 
Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the building of a 
bridge in the place thereof,” and had instructed him to report 
the same back with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. 
ment? 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ; 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I call up the bill H. R. 
13558, for the purpose of improving the facilities and service 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and of further amend- 
ing and modifying the war-risk insurance act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 13558, which is on the Union Calendar. The House auto- 
matically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. LEHLBACH,, will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH in 
the chair. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON. I think it ought to be read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is hereby 
authorized to establish throughout the United States and its outlying 
possessions such onal offices, not exceeding 14 in number, and such 
suboflices as may deemed necessary in the best interests of the 
work committed to said bureau. 

That there is hereby 5 out of an 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $1, 
of carrying out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. That under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Postmaster General may prescribe, the Postmas- 
ter General is hereby authorized to receive the war-risk insurance 
premiums and act for and turn over to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the money so received, and also he is authorized to receive and trans- 
mit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance Sas ee for reinstate- 
ment of la or for converted insurance. n making such collec- 
tions he is hereby authorized to use postal money orders, postal notes, 
war-risk insurance coupons, or any other method of collection which 
may be deemed most expedient and satisfactory. 

ec. 3. That a new section is hereby added to article 2 of the war- 
= Douano act as amended, to be known as section 212 and to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 212. The 5 5 5 allowance shall be awarded and paid to any 
person or persons within class A for the full period defined in sec- 
tion 204 hereof, or for such part of said period as it shall be shown 
that the necessary relationship existed between such person and an 
enlisted man in the active military or naval service, in cases where 
deductions from the y of the enlisted man for compulsory allotment 
have not been made but the family allowance was applied for during 
the service of the enlisted man, notwithstanding the fact that such 
enlisted man has died in or been discharged from the service: Pro- 
vided, That compulsory allotment has not been waived or that ex- 
emption therefrom has not been heretofore or shall not be hereafter 


Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 


moneys in the Treas- 
0,000 for the purpose 


| granted. Any awards or adjustments heretofore made which are in- 
| consistent with the provisions of this section may, upon application, 
| be reopened and made to conform herewith.” 

Sec. 4. That section 313 of the war-risk insurance act as amended is 
| hereby amended by soning: thereto, immediately foll subsec- 
| 12) thereof ection, to be known as subsection (2a), 
| and to read as follows: 
(„a) That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is hereby authorized 

to me the beneficiary or mer aging or persons in whose name an 
| action may have been commen or prosecuted fees and mileage, the 
same as is now paid and allowed to witnesses in the United States 
courts, in going to, remaining at, and returning from place of trial, 
and without any regard to whether the action, if any, is brought or 
prosecuted in a court of the United States or some other court, 

-“In all cases of assignment of causes of action under this section 
whether the assignment be heretofore or hereafter made, where it shall 
appear to the director to be to the best interest of the beneficiary so 
to do, the director, acting for and in the name of the United States, 
may assign the cause of action back to the beneficiary or to his per- 

sonal representatives.” 

SEC. 5. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall relieve from 
the payment of premiums on renewable term insurance the following 
persons, to wit: (a) Those who are receiving hospital care under 
said bureau, during the Drees i they are receiving such care; (b) those 
who are receiving vocational tra pursuant to the yocational re- 
habilitation act, the period of such training; and (c) those who 
are temporarily totally disabled by reason of an injury or disease 
entitling them to compensation during the period of such total dis- 


| ability. 

That said bureau shall also provide, witħout charge therefor, hos- 
pital, dental, medical, and surgical care and treatment and prosthetic 
appliances for all honorably rged commissioned officers and en- 
listed men, disabled by reason of any wound or ae received or 
disease contracted while in the service of the United States and in 
the line of wet By Provided, That application for such care and treat- 
ment and appliances shall be 3 within one year from the date 
of the man's discharge or from the date this act goes into effect, which- 
eyer is the later. 

Sec. 6. That whenever a claim under United States Government life 

paid beca 


insurance (converted insurance) is to be use of the total 


insurance 9 
To meet t 


ment and fa: allowance, compensation, or insurance which has here- 
tofore or which may h er become payable under the provisions 
| of the war-risk insurance act, but which has not been paid prior to 
| the death of the person entitled to receive the same, shall be paid to 
the executor or administrator of such deceased person, but if no 
demand in writing has been made by such executor or administrator, 
| then, in cases where the amount is $400 or less, the same shall be 
| paia in the following-order of precedence: First, to the widow; second, 
| if decedent left no widow, or the widow be dead at the time of set- 
| tlement, then to the children and their issue per 9 third, if no 
| widow, children, or issue of children, then to the father and mother 
in equal parts; fourth, if either the father or mother be dead, then to 
the one surviving; fifth, if there be no widow, child, issue of childre 
| father, or mother at the date of settlement, then to the brothers an: 
sisters and the children of the deceased brothers and sisters, per 
stirpes: Provided, That this section shall not be so construed as to 
| prevent payment from the amount due the decedent’s estate of his 
neral expenses, expenses o last Illness, board, rent, or other 
| household expenses for which the decedent was liable, provided a claim 
therefor is presented by the person or ms who actually paid the 
| same, before settlement by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Sec. 8. That the Director of the Bureau of War,Risk Insurance, with 
| the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized 
| to make such rules and — as may be deemed necessary in 
order to promote good conduct on the part of persons who are re- 


[i 

ceiving care or treatment in hospitals as patients.of said bureau during 
{their's in such hospitals. Penalties for the breach of such rules 
| am 


regulations may extend to a forfeiture by the offender of such 


ol the mon installment per month for three months, for a breach 
| committed while receiving trea in such hospital, as may be pre- 
scribed by such rules an: 


Sec. 9. That all acts or parts ne acts or amendments in conflict with 
this act are hereby repealed or modified to conform herewith. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer] 
is recognized for one hour. 
Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R. 13558, which is 
now before us for consideration is largely an administrative 
measure and is supplemental to legislation heretofore passed by 
Congress in connection with the Bureau of War Risk 
which has for its purpose the taking care of the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of this country who were disabled during the Great 
War and those who were dependent upon them for maintenance 
and support. 
The report which accompanies H. R, 13558 is based largely 
on a bill introduced by Congressman Wason, of New Hampshire, 
| to which many additions have been made which were suggested 
by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, by Members of Congress, 
and by the American Legion. In fact, during the hearings the 
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Committee did not confine itself to the Wason bill, but considered 
all bills introduced by Members of Congress since the enactment 
yi Er 5 8778, which was signed by the President on December 

All parties, whether Members of Congress or otherwise, were 
permitted to present facts and arguments in connection with 
any legislation which they believed would be beneficial and 
proper for the better and more efficient administration of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance is authorized to establish throughout the United 
States and its outlying possessions such regional offices, not ex- 
ceeding i4 in number, and such suboffices as may be deemed 
necessary in the best interests of the work committed to said 
bureau. 

An effort is being made to coordinate the work to be ren- 
dered the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the recent war by 
bringing the offices of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the 
Bureau of Public Health Service, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the Red Cross, and other kindred organiza- 
tions closer together, so that there will be a community of 
interest and concert of action among those who are endeavoring 
to render services which will add to the comfort, health, benefit, 
and betterment of the men and women who took part in the 
great conflict. 

The reason that the bill provides for 14 regional offices is 
due largely to the fact that the Bureau of Public Health Sery- 
ice now has 14 regional offices. An effort has been made and 
is now being made to have the regional offices in connection 
with the Bureau of Public Health Service and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance occupy one building in a city where these regional 
offices are to be established. By doing this the records in one 
office can be used expeditiously in the other offices. 

For instance, if a young man wishes to take up vocational 
training under the vocational rehabilitation act, he can make 
application and have his case taken care of without unneces- 
sary delay. 

The medical officers in connection with the Bureau of Public 
Health can examine him, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
can give him his rating as to his disability, and the men in the 
offices in connection with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education can give him the necessary information and in- 
struction as to his training and the best course for him to 
pursue. 

If the offices are all established in one building, all this serv- 
ice can be readily rendered to the soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who make application. A great amount of confusion and red 
tape will be done away with, and the general result will be 
more satisfactory to everyone concerned. 

The names of the cities where the 14 regional offices are now 
established by the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
are as follows: Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, and Dallas. 

In addition to that, it will not only lessen the office expenses, 
coordinate the work, but it should bring about a more general 
good feeling toward the Government and the Government 
Sone that are engaged in this beneficent and humanitarian 
work. 

This section of the bill will make it possible for the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance.to not only do the work assigned to it 
more expeditiously and economically but it will bring the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of this country in closer contact 
with the workings of these various organizations and bureaus 
of the Treasury Department that have been especially- estab- 
lished for their benefit and convenience. 

It will also bring to their attention and acquaint them with 
the rights and privileges that have been provided for them in 
legislation of this character, and they will thus be instructed 
as to the method and procedure necessary for them to follow 
in obtaining these benefits. 

The section also provides for the establishment of suboffices 
to cooperate with the regional offices and the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance at Washington. i 

By the establishment of these regional offices and the sub- 
offices papers and applications will not be sent in to Washington 
in improper shape and unsatisfactory condition. 

At the present time, for instance, if a soldier should write 
to Washington from the State of California and ask for an 
explanation of his rights under the war-risk insurance act, it 
would take some four or five days for the letter to reach the 
office of the bureau. ‘Then the bureau would send out the in- 
formation to the soldier, perhaps send a blank application for 
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him to sign before a notary public, to be returned to the bureau 
at Washington. 

When the application arrives at Washington perhaps it is 
found that the notary neglected to place his seal on the ap- 
plication, or the soldier has not filled out the application care- 
fully, or perhaps has failed to sign the application at all. It 
would then be necessary for the bureau to return the papers 
with more definite instructions, and thus a month perhaps has 
expired and the soldier has not received any benefit from the 
war-risk insurance act, becomes exasperated, and complains 
about red tape and the long delay. 

If a regional office or a suboffice were established in the 
State of California, where trained men could go over the 
papers of each applicant and have them properly signed and 
filled out, time would be saved and the work at the bureau at 
Washington would be lessened and all matters would be done 
in a more satisfactory and businesslike way. 

This section also provides for an appropriation of $1,000,000 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
for the establishment and maintenance of the regional offices 
and suboffices. 

Section 2 provides that the Postmaster General is authorized 
to receive war-risk insurance premiums and act for and turn 
over to the Secretary of the Treasury the money so received. 
He is also authorized to receive and transmit to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance applications for converted insurance and 
applications for reinstatement of lapsed insurance. 

This is to be done under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General may 
prescribe. 

In making such collections the Postmaster General is author- 
ized to use postal money orders, postal notes, war-risk insurance 
coupons, or any other method of collection which may be deemed 
most expedient and satisfactory. 

_ Every soldier, sailor, and marine who desires to pay war-risk 
insurance premiums or desires to make an application for rein- 
statement of lapsed insurance or for converted insurance may 
go to the post office at the place of his residence and the post- 
master will receive the insurance premiums and give him a 
receipt therefor, and his application for reinstatement or for 
converted insurance will be transmitted immediately to the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

This will provide a definite and convenient place for the pay- 
ment of premiums and will in a measure lessen correspondence 
with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and do away with a 
great deal of confusion, red tape, and delay. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is it the purpose of the bill to 
do away with the war-risk department here in Washington and 
establish it in these 14 different places? 

Mr. SWEET. Not at all. These are regional offices, or sub- 
offices, that will work in connection with the War Risk Bureau 
here in Washington. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Certainly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Are these applications to be taken at the 
various post offices throughout the United States, or the pay- 
ments to be received there instead of being remitted to the 
department here in Washington? As I understand it, the sol- 
gier sen pay his insurance at any post office in the United 


Sta 

Mr. "SWEET. Under the rules and regulations provided by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General the 
soldier can go to the post office at the place of his residence, 
pay his premium, receive his receipt, and the payment will be 
transmitted to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will there be any provision for additional 
compensation to postmasters who have performed this addi- 
tional service? 

Mr. SWEET. I think not. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. There are many thousands of these post 
offices. Is there discretion to provide that payment shall be 
made at one post office in a county, or can they be made to any 
postmaster ? 

Mr. SWEET. To any postmaster under the provisions of the 
bill, but perhaps under the rules and regulations provided by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General cer- 
tain post offices will be designated. 

Mr. CANNON. There are so many fourth-class post offices in 
little, uncomfortable places. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true, but that can be taken care of 
in the rules and regulations to be provided by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster General. 


Mr, CANNON. And there is no compensation to any of these 
postmasters for their service in this respect? 

Mr. SWEET. I understand not. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think there ought 
to be compensation to the postmasters? 

Mr. SWEET. I think that can be taken care of later on if 
it becomes necessary. 

Mr. McKEOWN. They are among the poorest paid people 
in the Government service. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true; but we are not taking up the 
question of the compensation of postmasters in this bill. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. KINKAID. Can the gentleman tell us how many em- 
ployees will be required at each one of these regional offices to 
be established under this bill? 

Mr. SWEET. It depends, of course, on the amount of busi- 
ness done there. It has been estimated that from three to five 
employees will be required, probably somewhere along in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. KINKAID. What is the difference between this kind of 
a plan for regional offices and the plan we had for regional 
pension agencies under the pension bureau, which were abol- 
ished some years ago? 

Mr. SWEET. They are endeavoring to coordinate the Public 
Health Service, the Board for Vocational Training, and the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance by placing them in one building 
in each of these cities, so that all matters pertaining to war- 
risk insurance and vocational training can readily be taken up 
and disposed of. We have a different proposition to contend 
with at this time. We have vocational training and we have 
insurance, and we are not dealing solely with pensions or com- 
pensation and the payment thereof, and it necessitates the send- 
ing of many more technical papers in the making of the appli- 
cations than were required to be made out and sent to the 
Pension Department. 

Mr. KINKAID. I thank the gentleman. 
of his time. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. SWEET. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman state 
again the estimated number of employees who will be required 
in these regional oflices? 

Mr. SWEET. They said if they could coordinate the regional 
office with the Vocational Board and also with the Public Health 
Service, ordinarily there would be from three to five persons 
employed at each office. In some instances there may be more, 
depending upon the amount of work to be done. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be nearer 300 or 500? 

Mr. SWEET. The number will naturally increase as the 
work at any office increases. : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is presumed that the 
number of employees in the Washington office will be corre- 
spondingly reduced, is it not? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; and it will do away with a whole lot of 
extra writing, and will diminish the force required here at 
Washington, so that it is estimated that the total expense will 
not be what it is to-day, because it will do away with a great 
deal of confusion that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is 
experiencing in receiving letters and in making replies thereto. 
Whenever applications are sent in by these regional offices it is 
expected that they will be returned in good shape, properly exe- 
cuted, and that it will do away with a great amount of help 
now required at Washington. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
for the boys? 

Mr. SWEET. It will improve the service to the boys. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes 

Mr. McKENZIE. ‘Looking over this bill I find that it pro- 
vides an appropriation of $1,000,000, but there is no provision 
in the bill that fixes the salaries of the regional directors or 
the men who will have charge. How will those salaries be fixed, 
in the gentleman’s judgment? 

Mr. SWEET. Of course, it is left to the discretion of the 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think it is a very 
unusual procedure for Congress to provide an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 and leave it absolutely within the discretion of the 
Director of the War Risk Insurance Bureau to fix the salaries 
of these regional directors? Does the gentleman think we ought 
to do that? 


I will not take more 


Will the gentleman yield? 


And get quicker results 
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Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman made any calculation as 


unusual; but in order to facilitate this work, I think it should | to what the grand expense will be as the years come and go, 


be done in that way. 

Mr. CANNON. Win the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. How many ‘of these regional offices are 
to be? 

Mr. SWEET. There are to be 14 regional offices, 

Mr. GANNON. And then all the postmasters, and the whole 
thing will be fixed by regulation, and there could be an army 
of officials appointed under this bill? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. At $1,000, at $5,000, or any other amount 
the Secretary of the Treasury might fix? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. With no limit to it? 

Mr. SWEET. Of course, this $1,000,000 that is to be appro- 
priated here is to cover the question of rent, of supplies, of 
salaries, and of fixtures to be used in connection with the main- 
tenance and establishment of these offices. 

Mr. CANNON. For one month, or two months, or six months, 
or six years? > ! 

Mr. SWEET. This is a continuing appropriation, as I view 
it, and will be available until expended. __ | 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman made any estimate of 
what the annual cost would be and how many officials there will 
be in these various 14 offices? 

Mr. SWEET. In a very general way. The estimate is that 
it will take about $1,000,000 to handle this properly for one 
year. 

Mr. CANNON, 
indefinite? 

Mr. SWEET. It is until Congress might change it. It is a 
matter that would come up each year in connection with the ap- 
propriation committee, | 

Mr. CANNON. It would require an annual appropriation? 

Mr. SWEET. I think it would. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it anticipated that there will be travel- 
ing people spending this money to work up and inform? 

Mr. SWEET. It is not the purpose of the bureau to go out 
and solicit insurance in any way. It is for the purpose of 
bringing the soldiers in contact with the bureau so that they 
may receive the benefits that Congress has provided for them. 

Mr. CANNON. And to anticipate advertising and the issu- 
‘ance of documents, instructions to be sent through the mail 
from the central office or any of these offices. j 

Mr. SWEET. This is to cover the expenses for establish-] 
ment and maintenance of these offices. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. jl 

Mr. RAYBURN. The very provision in the bill for adver- 
tisement was stricken out by the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. There will be no kind of advertising? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not under this bill. The Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance under the appropriation given them ‘by the 
gentleman’s committee have been doing that. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Iowa recollects the 
various pension agencies that we had scattered throughout the 
States? There was one in Chicago, one in Springfield, and in 
many of the States there were three or four, with rooms leased 
if they were not in Government buildings, and it took many a 
long year and many a long decade before we could get rid of 
those pension agencies. It was just so much patronage, very 
largely, given not for the benefit of the soldier but for the 
benefit of the official. Is the gentleman familiar with the op- 
eration of those pension agencies? 

Mr. SWEET. In a very general way. 

Mr. CANNON. I think it has not been more than three or 
four years since we were able to get rid of these expensive 
offices, and they were very expensive, scattered, as they were, 
all over the country. ‘The result has been, as I understand it, 
that the public business in connection with the Pension Office 
has been much more economically and satisfactorily adminis- 
tered to the Government and the pensioner than it was prior to 
that time. Were there extended hearings upon this bill? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; everyone was given an opportunity to 
appear ana present facts and arguments, either for or against | 
the bill. 

Mr. CANNON, And the gentleman estimates that this million 
dollars will pay for only one year? 

Mr. SWEET. About one year I should judge. 

Mr. CANNON. This makes the appropriation and not the 
authorization. 


Mr. SWEET. Yes; it makes the appropriation. 


there | 


that 


Is it not for 10 years or 20 years? Is it not 


im so far as ‘appropriations are concerned, after the machinery 
is all put in motion, cooperating with the vocational people and 
|| with the Public Health Service? 


Mr. SWEET. I have not. 
Mr. ESCH. That would come under the jurisdiction of the 


‘Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, no. 

Mr. ESCH. Hereafter. 

Mr. CANNON. But as I understand it, it is within the discre- 
ine ah nS Secretary of the Treasury. He can make the regu- 

ons. 

Mr. SWEET. Section 3 of the bill provides that the family 
allowance shall be awarded and paid to any person within 
class A for the full period defined in section 204 of the war-risk 
insurance act or for such part of said period as it shall be 
shown that the necessary relationship existed between such 
person and an enlisted man in the active military or naval 
service, in cases where deductions from the pay of the enlisted 
man for compulsory allotment have not been made but the 
family allowance was applied for during the service of the en- 
listed man, notwithstanding the fact that such enlisted man has 
died in, or been discharged from, the service: Provided, how- 
ever, That compulsory allotment has not been waived or that 
exemption therefrom has not been heretofore or shall not be 
hereafter granted. 

Any awards or adjustments hereafter made which are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section may, upon applica- 
tion, be reopened and made to conform herewith. 

This section simply provides for the payment of the family 
allowance under certain conditions. 

For instance, if for some reason a man when he entered the 
service neglected to make an allotment to his wife or stated 
that he was a single man when in fact he was a married man, 


the wife then presents her claim for compulsory allotment under 


class A of section 204 of the war-risk insurance act. The mar- 
riage certificate as well as the birth certificates of the children 
are submitted, and it is found that in justice she is entitled to 
the allotment and family allowance. 

In many instances before the true facts are brought to the 
attention of the bureau and before an award of allotment and 
family allowance has been made to the wife the man is dis- 
charged from the service. He has drawn his full pay and the 
wife has received no part of it. 

While the man was in the service the wife was deprived not 
only of the compulsory allotment but also of the family allow- 


} ance through no fault of her own. 


‘This section provides that the Goyernment shall pay the 
family allowance for the full period defined in section 204, pro- 
vided that under all the facts and circumstances the family 
allowance should have been awarded to her during the period 
of the husband’s service. 

This section is practically the same as the Treadway amend- 
ment to House bill 8778, amending and modifying the war-risk 
insurance act, and which passed the House on September 13, 
1919. This amendment was stricken out of House bill 8778 by 
the Senate committee. 

Section 4 is an amendment to subsection 2 of section 313 of 
the war-risk insurance act by adding thereto subsection 2a. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance is authorized to pay the 
beneficiary or other person or persons in whose name an action 
may have been commenced or prosecuted fees and mileage, the 
Same as is now paid the witnesses in the United States court 
in going to, remaining at, and returning from the place of trial, 
without regard to the court where the action is brought. 

It is also provided in this section that in all cases of assign- 
ment of causes of action under section 318, whether the assign- 
ment be heretofore or hereafter made, where it shall appear 
to the directer to be to the best interests of the persons so to 
do, the director, acting in the name of the United States, may 
assign the cause of action back to the beneficiary or his personal 
representative. 

Section 313 provides that if an injury or death for which 
compensation is payable is caused under circumstances creating 
a legal liability upon some person other than the United States 
or the enemy to pay damages therefor, the director of the 
bureau, as a condition to payment of compensation by the 
United States, may require the beneficiary to assign to the 
United States any right of action he may have to enforce such 
liability of such other person. The cause of action so assigned 
to the United States may be prosecuted or compromised by the 
director, and any money realized or collected thereon, less the 
reasonable expenses of such realization or collection, shall be 
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placed to the credit of the military or naval compensation 
appropriation. 

Again, section 313, subsection 2, provides that if an injury 
or death for which compensation may be made payable under 
article 313 is caused under cireumstances creating a legal lia- 
bility upon some person other than. the United States or the 
enemy to pay damages therefor, then in order to preserve the 
right of action the director of the bureau may require the con- 
ditional beneficiary at any time after the injury or death to 
assign such right of action to the United States, or, if it ap- 
pears to be for the best interests. of such conditional bene- 
ficiary, to prosecute said cause of action in his own name sub- 
ject to regulations. 

Under these circumstances the beneficiary or the person in 
whose name an action may have been commenced or prose- 
cuted will be entitled to fees and mileage the same as is now 
paid and allowed to witnesses in the United States courts with- 
out regard to the court in which the action is commenced and 
prosecuted. It matters not whether it be a United States 
court or some other court. 

This section in the bill also provides that if the action has 
been assigned to the United States by a beneficiary, the director 
of the bureau, acting for and in the name of the United States, 
muy assign the cause of action back to the beneficiary or his 
personal representative. 

Under the present law there is no provision whereby, when 
a cause of action referred to in section 313. of the war-risk 
insurance act is once assigned to the United States, that it 
ean be assigned back to the beneficiary or his personal repre- 
sentative. 

This is purely an administrative matter. 

Seetion 5 provides that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
shall relieve from the payment of premiums on renewable term 
insurance the following persons, to wit: (a) Those who are 
receiving hospital care under said bureau, during the period 
they are receiving such care; (b) those who are receiving voca- 
tional training pursuant to the vocational rehabilitation aet, 
during the period of such training; and (c) those who are tem- 
porarily totally disabled by reason of an injury or disease en- 
titling them to compensation, during the period of such total 
disability. 

It is estimated that those who are receiving vocational train- 
ing pursuant to the vocational rehabilitation act under class. 2 
average per year for the fiscal year 1921 would be about 55,000, 
It is estimated that those who are receiving vocational training 
pursuant to the vocational rehabilitation act under class 3. aver- 
uge per year for the fiscal year 1921 about 5,000. It is esti- 
mated that those whe are temporarily totally disabled, some 
of whom are receiving hospital care under the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, average per year for the fiscal year 1921 would 
he about 20,000. 

In making the above estimates the average policy was figured 
at $9,000, the age of the soldiers, sailors, and marines 27 
years, and that 90 per cent of the men were insured. 

The provisions of this act would then apply to about 72, 
men who are receiving hospital care under the bureau or re- 
ceiving vocational training pursuant to the vocational rehabili- 
tation act, or disabled ex-service men who have been rated by 
the bureau as temporarily totally disabled by reason of an 
injury or disease entitling them te compensation during the 
period of such total disability. 

It is estimated that the amount of premiums on renewable 
term insurance, the payment of which soldiers, sailors, and 
marines- would be relieved for the fiscal year 1921, would be 
about $5,000,000. 

I recently received a letter from a disabled ex-service man 
who at present is taking training in the University of Chicago 
under the vocational rehabilitation act. He states, in part, 
in regard to the bill that is now before us for consideration : 

As a disabled man who will be in training at least three years more, 
I am quite interested in the bill you are orting to the House pro- 
viding for the coordination of the Federal rd for Vocational u- 
cation, the United States Public Health Service, and the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, 

I am also interested in the relief granted from the payment of term 
insurance premiums for men who are under ital care, men who are 
in training under the vocational rehabilitation act, and men who have 
been waned as temporarily totally disabled. 


I urge you, on behalf of myself and of the 70 disabled men at the 
8 to leave no stone unturned to secure favorable action on the 


The proposed plan will greatly simplify the care and training of 
men who are concerned. Now, when a man endeavors to secure treat- 
ment while in training he is subjected to vexations and unavoidable 
delays, losses of time, and training. 

e ponen of a disabled man to meet living costs while at school 
away from home and in large cities, as most of m are, is hard 
enough without the additional burden of keeping up the insurance 
we must keep up because we can get no other. 2 


We are rejoiced to learn of the passage by the House of H. R. 


12266, providing for an increase in pay and allowance for us. AN of 

us carry the name SWEET in our memory as the name that spelled the 

squarest kind of a deal for us in regard to retroactive compensation, 
Will you please send me the number of the bill discu: above. 


Section 5 further provides that the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance shall provide, without charge therefor, hospital, dental, 
medical, and surgical care and treatment and prosthetic ap- 
pliances for all honorably discharged commissioned officers and 
enlisted’ men, disabled by reason of any wound er injury re- 
ceived or disease contracted while in the service of the United 


States and in the line of duty, provided that application for 


such care and treatment and appliances shall be made within 
one year from the date of the man’s discharge or from: the 
date this act goes into effect, whichever is the later. 

Seetion 6 provides that whenever a claim under United States 
Government life insurance converted insurance—is to be paid 
because of the total permanent disability of the insured, such 
payment shall be made out of the military and naval insurance 
appropriation; and in cases where the insured has been re- 
lieved of the payment of premiums, such premiums shall be 
paid by the United States into the United States Government 
life insurance fund out of said military and naval insurance 
appropriation. 

In other words, the United States Government will pay all 
claims for total permanent disability of the insured in connee- 
tion with the United States Government life insurance—con- . 
verted insurance—without reference to any premiums paid by 
the insured. 

The total-disability claims in connection with converted in- 
surance policies will be paid out of the military and naval 
insurance appropriation, and in alt cases where the insured 
has been relieved from the payment of premiums the United 
States Government pays the premiums into the United States 
Government life insurance fund without regard to the terms 
of the policy. 

Section 6 also provides that to meet the cost of the provi- 
sions of this section there will be transferred each year from 
the military and naval insurance appropriation into the United 
States Government life insurance fund an amount equal to 8 
per cent of the premiums paid during the previous fiscal year 
for United States Government life, insurance—converted in- 
surance. 

It is also provided that if such amount should prove to be 
insufficient. to meet. the costs of the provisions of this section 
an additional amount shall be transferred therefor. 

The provisions of section 6 are for the purpose of stabilizing 
and making more attractive Government life insurance—con- 
verted insurance—and placing the whole plan of Government 
life insurance upon a sound basis. 

Section T is an amendment to section 19 of “An act to amend 
and modify the war risk insurance act,” approved December 24, 
1919. 

Section T provides that the amount of monthly installments 
of allotment and family allowance, compensation, or insurance 
which has heretofore or which may hereafter become payable 
under the provisions of the war risk insurance act, but which 
has not been paid prior to the death of the person entitled to 
receive the same, shall be paid to the executor or administrator 
of such deceased person, but if no demand in writing has been 
made by such executor or administrator, then, in cases where 
the amount is $400. or less, the same shall be paid in the fol- 
lowing order of precedence: First, to the widow; second, if de- 
cedent left no widow, or the widow be dead at the time of set- 
tlement, then to the children and their issue, per stirpes; third, 
if no widow, children, or issue of children, then to the father 
and mother in equal parts; fourth, if either the father or 
mother be dead, then to the one surviving; and, fifth, if there be 
no widow, child, issue of children, father, or mother at the date 
of settlement, then to the brotherseand sisters and the children 
of the deceased brothers and sisters, per stirpes. 

Section 7 also provides that section 19 shall not be so con- 
strued as to prevent payment. from the amount due the de- 
cedent's estate of his funeral expenses, expenses of his last 
illness, board, rent, or other household expenses for which 
decedent. was liable, provided a claim therefor is presented by 
the person or persons who actually paid the same, before set- 
tlement by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

This section is purely administrative and analogous to the 
provisions of an act passed by Congress on June 30, 1906— 
chapter 3914, section 1, volume 34, Federal Statutes at Large, 
page 750—relative to the payment of balance due on settle- 
ment of accounts of deceased officer or enlisted man to widow 
or heirs, and so forth, and, according to reports, has worked 
admirably. 
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It is what-might be termed a clean-up provision, so that the 
amounts of monthly installments of allotment and family 
allowance, compensation, or insurance which have not been 
paid prior to the death of the person entitled to receive the 
same shall be paid to an executor or administrator of such 
deceased person; but if no demand in writing has been made 
by such executor or administrator, then, in cases where the 
amount is $400 or less, the same shall be paid to the members 
of the family directly, as provided in this section, without re- 
gard to the statutes of any particular State. 

Section 8 provides that the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is hereby authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be deemed necessary in order to promote good 
conduct on the part of persons who are receiving care or treat- 
ment in hospitals as patients of said bureau during their stay 
in such hospitals. Penalties for the breach of such rules and 
regulations may extend to a forfeiture by the offender of such 
portion of the compensation payable to him, not exceeding 
three-fourths of the monthly installment per month for three 
months, for a breach committed while receiving treatment in 
such hospital, as may be prescribed by such rules and regu- 
lations. 

This provision is placed in the law for the purpose of main- 
training discipline among the patients who are receiving care or 
treatment in the hospitals as patients of the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau. 

Section 9 provides that all acts or parts of acts or amend- 
ments in, conflict with this act are hereby repealed or modified 
to conform herewith. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on April 24, 1920, 
stated in part as follows: 

My Dran Mr. CHAmMAN: It is my sincere hope that the so-called 
Wason bill, H. R. 13558, as reported out of your committee, will be 
acted upon favorably with the utmost speed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that it may become a law at the earliest possible 
mothe bill as reported has been carefully reviewed and it has the un- 
qualified indorsement of the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance and myself. 

The provisions of the Wason bill, which your committee has just 
reported, are in harmony with the attitude which Congress has already 
assumed to the ex-service men and women, and it is the earnest hope 


of the Treasury Department that all of these provisions will meet with 
the approval of the Congress and will soon become law. 


It may be of interest to the Members of the House to make the 
following general statement in regard to compensation claims 
and insurance claims, as to the number of claims pending, the 
number of claims that have been disallowed or discontinued, 
the number of claims in which awards have been made, and 
claims upon which payments are active: 


Compensation claims, Apr. 1, 1920, 


1. Compensation for death: 

otal clainis nel... a a m a 42, 550 
Claims upon which payments have been terminated—— 1,784 
Claims upon which praen are actives ooo 0, 766 
Claims which have mn dlealowed- “Oooo oS „ 78, 045 

2. Compensation for disability: 

Potal--claims:-swarded 65 2< oe Se ake 146, 758 
Claims upon which payments have been terminated 38, 229 
Claims upon which payments are acti 108, 529 

Claims which have been disallowed -- 34, 089 
3. Set ting da for death and disability : 

otal claims: reckiveds eee ee 385, 230 
Total claims: awarded „%7: 189, 308 
Total claims: disallowedou- 222i o os 112, 134 
t, eee T 

Of the 83,788 pending cases there are approximately: 
Gen erer . 30. 483 
PSA DEES hnrr S ea en 53, 305 
Insurance claims Apr. 1, 1920. 
1, Insurance for death: 
‘Total claims awarded — — 8 124, 800 

Claims upon which payments have been terminated 1, 561 
Claims upon which payments are active. 123, 239 
Claims which have n disallowed... 2, 296 

2. Insurance for disability: 

Total’ aims ade. ðͤ — 2, 302 
Claims upon which payments have been terminated 199 
Claims upon which 8 Ares etre. 2, 103 
Claims which have been disallowed 95 

3. Insurance for death and disability: 

nnen 134, 017 
Total an . ̃ —. — 127. 102 
er => eee 2, 391 
Total elaine: pending: = aes 5, 124 

Of the 5,124: pending claims there are approximately: 

BOR UCT By ee LT aa a tk a ee 3, 835 

Disability claims pending „„ 1,289 


It may also be interesting to the Members of the House te iñ- 
sert the following statement as to the total payments by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance as of March 20, 1920, to wit: 


Military and naval compensation : 
Death awards $12, 369, 983. 75 
Disability awards 64, 247, T10. 58 
Miscellaneous payments 3, 806, 458. 35 
— $80, 424, 152. 68 
Military and naval insurance.......---~.---------- 07, 734, 181. 75 
United States Government life insurance fund 4, 620. 92 
on war-risk insurance on American vessels, 
SUNG ECT E? EES AN EE EE aes ere 
Military and naval 
Allotments: trust Taidg- 5065s oe a 


$32, 417. 
61, 519. 

3, 207, 535, 29 
~ 15, 959, 919. 


34, 602, 046. 70 
family allowance 261, 204, 022.45 
285, 081, 564. 47 


30, 882, 681. 82 


Total pw ae eee 799, 933, 270, 79 

Estimate for salaries and expenses, fiscal year 1921.. 16, 134, 000. 00 

The Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance on April 
26, 1920, stated, in part, as follows: 

Through the adoption of improved methods and equipment a plan 
to achieve an annual saving of . $8,500,000 in the adminis 
tration of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance has been inaugurated 
and by June 30 of the present year will bave become an established 

me. The bureau not only has now reached a current basis in its 
work, but the improved methods which have been installed have made 
possible at the same time a reduction of the personnel from 15,000 
as of last July to approximately 9,000 as of date, with a schedule 
of further reduction ahead, which carried into effect will reduce the 
33 to approximately 7.500 by June 30, thus virtually cutting 
n half the bureau's basic pay roll in the course of the fiscal year. 

The Wason bill, which contained section 1 of the Wason bill 
we are now considering, was unanimously indorsed and ap- 
proved by a resolution passed by the American Legion at its 
national convention in Minneapolis, Minn., on November 11, 12, 
and 13, 1919. 

The language of the resolution relating to the Wason bill is, 
in part, as follows: 

All of the debate and all the recommendations adyanced by the 
legion were 120 forward in such a manner that it was clear that its 
primary motive was that of friendly helpfulness toward the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. In order that the attitude of the legion may 
be clear from the beginning, its conclusions are set forth as follows: 

1. The duty of Congress: 

(a) Pass the Sweet bill (a measure to extend the scope and func- 
tions of the war-risk act). 

(b) Pass the Wason bill (a measure to extend the scope and effective- 
ness of the bureau's machinery so as to obtain intimate contact with 
the men). 

On December 15, 16, and 17, 1919, the representatives, dele- 
gates, and officers met in a three days’ conference at the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance. At that time these representa- 
tives discussed at some length the provisions of the Wason bill 
and unanimously approved it. 2 

Mr. H. H. Raege, a member of the national legislative com- 
mittee of the American Legion, appeared before our committee 
in behalf of the members of the American Legion and other 
ex-service men on March 3, 1920, and expressed his approval of 
section 1 of the original Wason bill, which is practically the 
same as section 1 of the bill we are now considering. I might 
state’ further that Mr. Raege, as a member of the legislative 
committee of the American Legion, also approves the bill that 
we are now discussing and considering. 

In my judgment the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is doing 
a splendid work and is the greatest institution for the direct 
benefit of the fighting men of the Nation that any country in all 
time has ever established and should receive the support of all 
Members of Congress and persons interested in giving the dis- 
abled ex-service men of this country the care, treatment, and 
benefits to which they are so justly entitled by reason of the 
sacrifices they made, the hardships they endured, and the dan- 
gers they encountered while they were in the service of their 
country. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have had some complaints to the effect 
that the allotment of $15 was made by the soldier while in 
the service, we will say to his mother, and that the Govern- 
ment allotted $10 more; that for seyeral months the amount 
was deducted from the soldier's pay but was never paid over 
to the mother prior to her death. Does the gentleman think it 
is right to take the $15 which was never delivered to the mother 
during the lifetime of the soldier and distribute that money 
among the next of kin of the deceased mother? Ought not that 
money to be returned to the soldier out of whose pay it was 
taken? 


Mr, SWEET. The policy running through the War Risk 


Insurance Bureau has been, as near as nfay be, to follow the 
wishes of the deceased soldier. 


. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. But I am not talking about the deceased 
soldier. I am talking about the living soldier who made an 
allotment to his mother, where the money was neyer paid over 
to her during her lifetime. She dies, and the department dis- 
tributes that money, as I understand this bill, to the next 
of kin of the mother. Ought not that part of the money to be 
returned to the soldier, out of whose pay it was taken? 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. WASON. I would like to ask the gentleman who has the 
floor if, under the question put to him by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, the soldier would not have the right to file a claim 
with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and receive the money 
that the Government had taken out of his pay? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. He has that right now. 

Mr. WASON. Is not that the practice? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But the bureau refuses to pay the money 
over on the theory that the money had been set aside to the 
mother and must go to the next of kin of the mother, although 
it was not delivered in the lifetime of the mother. It looks to 
me like an injustice. 

Mr. WASON. I agree with the spirit of the inquiry, but my 
experience has been that the money could be obtained by the 
soldier. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mine has been the opposite, because they 
said it had been allotted, and therefore it would go to the rela- 
tives of the mother. 

Mr. SWEET. This section is put in here as a sort of clean-up 
section. For instance, if a soldier dies and there is money due 
him either as compensation or insurance, or whatever it might 
be, from the bureau, and if an administrator or executor is 
appointed, in that event the administrator or executor acts. 
But in case there is no executor or administrator appointed 
and the amount is $400 or less, this provides a certain method 
by which the department can pay the money to certain persons 
who are entitled to it without regard to the requirements of 
any State law, with as little expense as possible, and in many 
instances without the costs of administration. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I agree with the gentleman as to the 
wisdom of the legislation, so far as the settlement of small 
amounts are concerned, and $400 is not an unreasonable amount 
that should be settled, but the thing I was asking was the 
injustice it appeared to me to take away from the soldier $15 
of his money, and then when it was not delivered in the life- 
time of his beneficiary to give it to his brothers or sisters or 
other relatives. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. SWEET. I do. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. For just a moment. It appears to me 
the matter of which the gentleman from Oklahoma is com- 
plaining will not only continue to exist, but will be justified 
by law if this section 19 is amended as provided by this bill. 
Am I correct in that construction? 

Mr. SWEET. We provide a definite method here by which 
all these small matters can be cleaned up, and we designate 
the persons to whom the money shall be paid. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And you practically take from the 
soldiers the right to make any claim for an allotment or allow- 
ance which has not been paid to the beneficiary designated by 
him during the life of such beneficiary. 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; but the question of allotment and allow- 
ance in the department is dying down. There is hardly any- 
thing being done there. When a man goes out of the service 
the question of allowance and allotment has passed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I know; but there are a good many of 
such questions undertermined and unsettled in the department. 

Mr. SWEET. There are a few. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, And since this amendment to section 19 
says: 

That the amount of the monthly installments of allotment and famil 
allowance, compensation, or insurance which has heretofore or whic 
may hereafter become payable. 

Of course, it will apply as well to the unsettled accounts 
8 during the war as those which may have arisen since 
the war. 

Mr. SWEET. What does the gentleman suggest as a remedy 
then? Here is a clear method by which this whole matter can 
be wound up, and it must be remembered that we are dealing 
with small sums of $10 or $15 largely. If the gentleman will 
look the whole question over, I am satisfied he will agree with 
the committee that had it in charge that this section gives an 
equitable and plain metod by which the matter can be handled 
and with the least complication. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I agree with the gentleman 
with reference to the language incorporated in the bill as being 
most equitable, and unless it is done it is going to necessitate 
the appointment of administrators and executors in the different 
States which would naturally eat up part of the estate. There 
are a great many small sums being paid to soldiers’ estates, and 
the appointment of administrators would take a large part of 
such sums paid. 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. And the laws of descent and 
distribution in each State will control in these matters? 

Mr. SWEET. At the present time the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance is troubled with the proposition of distributing small 
sums of this kind because of certain State laws 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. The laws of descent and dis- 
tribution in each State. 

Mr. SWEET. Of the various States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Surely. 

Mr. SWEET. And this provides, so far as the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance is concerned, a way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can legally make the distribution of these small sums? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CLASSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. CLASSON. I agree with the attempted procedure of pay- 
ing this money; but I notice it is stated in lines 2 and 3, page 
6, that if no demand in writing is made by such executor or 
administrator that there is no attempt to fix any time when 
such demand can be made or when it becomes payable in case 
the demand is made. 

Mr. SWEET. In answer to the gentleman, I will say that 
originally we had in there 60 days. After discussing it, we came 
to the conclusion that it would hold up and prevent the Govern- 
ment from paying any of these small claims of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty dollars for funeral expenses or otherwise, because in 
order to be safe the Government officials would be required to 
wait the 60, 90, or 100 days, or whatever the time might be, 
before the money could be distributed. f 

We were dealing with small sums, and we concluded after due 
deliberation to leave out the question of the limit of time. If 
the executor or administrator is appointed before settlement 
is made by the bureau, it is paid to him. If the Government 
goes ahead and pays it to some one else in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, then in that event where even though 
there is the appointment of administrator afterwards, the Gov- 
ernment so far as it has proceeded will not be interfered with. 

Mr. CLASSON. Well, this is what I was getting at. Sup- 
pose after payment is made to some of the next of kin that the 
executor serves notice. What happens? 

Mr. SWEET. Well, of course, as far as the Government has 
gone it is approved. If the Government has not taken any 
steps, the money is paid to the executor or administrator. 

Mr. CLASSON. But if it has already been paid to some one 
else 

Mr. SWEET. That ends it. 

Mr. CLASSON. The Government is protected? 

Mr. SWEET. The Government is protected. x 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Wil the gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. SWEET. I will yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me ask the gentleman if the matter 
to which I referred a moment ago could be remedied by an 
amendment to this act in about the following words: 

Provided, That any unpaid installments of allotment may be returned 
on demand to the soldier, sailor, or marine who made such allotment, 

It seems to me the question we have been discussing can 
arise only in the case of allotment. 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman, while I think 
his intention is good, that when you take into consideration 
the law in regard to allotment and allowance and the method 
by which it is to be distributed, we ought to be very careful 
as to the manner in which we amend the law. I am not pre- 
pared at this time without carefully going over the proposed 
amendment to say whether or not it would be in conflict with 
some other provisions of the law. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did the committee consider the pro- 
vision of the kind of allotment to the soldier who made the 
allotment? 

Mr. SWEET. I can not say that we definitely considered 
that proposition, but we did go over the matter of what was a 
proper distribution. And I will say in this connection that in 
doing this we have followed largely a statute that has been in 
force in the War Department since June 30, 1906, chapter 3914, 
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volume 34, Federal Statutes at Large, page 750, relative to the 
paymeut of balance due on settlement of accounts of deceased 
officers and enlisted men to widows or heirs and, according to 
reports, it has worked admirably. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman permit one more 
remark? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. ° 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think it is all right to provide that 
the amount due the deceased shall go to the estate of such de- 
ceased where the money comes from the Government, but 
where the money is an allotment made by a soldier and the 
allotment is not paid by the Government by order of the sol- 
dier and the soldier still lives, it seems to me some provision 
should be made by which he himself should get the money 
which he had allotted to be paid to somebody else. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. SIEGEL. On page 6, I notice that lines 15 to 21 prac- 
tically makes the Government the collection agency for every 
landlord, and every doctor, and every other claim that might be 
made against the dead soldier, even household expenses, and so 
forth. Does the gentleman really think he can obtain quick ad- 
ministration by giving the War Risk Bureau authority to settle 
all these claims? 

Mr. SWEET. Only to the extent of doctors’ bills and pre- 
ferred claims, and claims of that character. And I will say 
that this statute has been in force since 1906 in the War De- 
partment, and that it has worked admirably. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will say that, of course, they have dealt with 
only a small number of cases. Let us take as an example here 
that doctors’ bills and rent and funeral expenses might be 
brought up as a subject for settlement at the War Risk Bureau, 
and holding up the payment that should be made to the widow 
or any other members of the family, and to that extent it seems 
to me this would be a hindrance instead of an aid. I can 
readily see where an undertaker could come along and put in a 
bill of $200 and hold the whole proposition up. 

Mr, SWEET. The truth of it is that it is left wholly with 
the Government in making the distribution, and the manner of 
distribution is designated clearly. And when the Government 
follows the statute as here provided it is relieved of all re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. SIEGEL. True; but you do not say here that nothing 
shall be construed to prevent the payment. In other words, you 
are really giving the landlord and undertaker and others a 
preferential and easy way of holding up the payment to be made 
to the widows and orphans, 

Mr. SWEET. Is not that true in all estates? 
true in the administration of every estate? 

Mr. SIEGEL. It is not true in regard to insurance left to a 
beneficiary ; and that is all we are trying to do here, to leave 
it to the beneficiaries, naming the widows and orphans. 

Mr. SWEET. And we designate who shall receive it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. You go further and include household ex- 
penses and claims for rent that might have arisen at any time, 
and board, and so forth. I think it is going very far to grant 
the power to the War Risk Insurance Bureau to hold up such 
payments. The ordinary policies of insurance would be paid 
to the beneficiary, which would be the widow or children in this 
case. 

Mr. BARBOUR. 
court passes on it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. This gives the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
authority to pass upon it, and it is supposed to be insurance 
left for the benefit of the widow or children, the same as in a 
regular insurance policy. There is no reason why it should 
be held up. 

Mr. SWEET. ‘The*Government here has provided a method 
by which it is to be distributed, and the method provided here, 
as set forth in the section, we believe is the most equitable way 
of handling the situation and disposing of the matter. 

Mr, SIEGEL. What we are doing, then, is that we are practi- 
cally making the War Risk Insurance Bureau the judge to de- 
termine the amount which will be paid for the funeral expenses, 
and so forth, 

Mr. SWEET. That is left discretionary with the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, and this bill. provides the method by 
which it shall be done. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I am frank to say that I will make a motion 
to strike it out, because I do not think it is doing justice to 
the widows or the orphans. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. As to the establishment of these 14 regional 


Is not that 


In the ‘case of a deceased person, a probate 


offices, is it the intention to go out in the country and establish 


14 new agencies of the Government, with a full complement of 
employees, and so on? Is that the intention? 8 8 

Mr. SWEET. I think it is. The thought is to establish them 
in conjunction with the Public Health Service and the Voca- 
tional Board. 

Mr. TILSON. Already we have a very large department 
here in Washington organized, or in a state of being organized. 
We have been for some two years past trying to get an or- 
ganization completed. In addition to that, are we to have 14 
5 organizations all over the country to attend to this 
work? 

Mr. SWEET. Fourteen organizations, or fourteen regions, 
and they cooperate with the office at Washington. 

Mr. TILSON. It will be so much added on to what we al- 
ready have? 

Mr. SWEET. It has been stated that by the establishment 
of these offices the papers will be received at Washington in 
better shape and the work will be done with less help, and in- 
stead of increasing it will lessen the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of the office. 

Mr. TILSON. The contention is that 14 suboffices and 1 
man ones can be operated more economically than 1 main 
office? 

Mr. SWEET. From a business standpoint, that is true. 

Poe TILSON. It does not look well on the face of it, I will 
a ~ 

Mr. SWEET. But when you realize the confusion and con- 
gestion that have existed here in the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau in the handling of all these matters and the unusual 
amount of correspondence and confusion that have arisen in 
sending in premiums—and they do not know whether a pre- 
mium has been paid or not, and they get no receipt back—if 
these regional offices are established throughout the country 
the soldiers and sailors and marines will be given an oppor- 
tunity to come in close contact with them, so that they can do 
business in a businesslike way and not simply by correspond- 
ing with persons, in some instances 3,000 miles away. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the gentleman’s idea that this work is too 
big to be organized in one office, and therefore to conduct it 
economically it should be split up into 15 organizations? Is 
that the contention? 

Mr. SWEET. In a sense that is true; but where you take into 
consideration that the persons who are interested in the bureau, 
living all over the country everywhere, can come in closer touch 
with it, it is not a question of placing it in one office, but a 
question of getting in close contact with those who are in the 
War Risk Bureau, and in order to do that in an intelligent way 
these regional offices are to be established throughout the 
country. 

Mr. TILSON. But this is a very big country, and 15 offices 
will not bring everybody in close contact with an office. i 

Mr. SWEET. Very true; but the bill also provides for sub- 
offices. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, there is to be an addition to these 14? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. There will be some offices in connection 
with them, 

Mr. BLANTON, Each big office will have a dozen little ones. 

Mr. TILSON. I am thinking of the overhead expense. It 
seems to me that too much of this is to be used for overhead, 
rather than for the carrying out of the purpose for which the 
bureau was established. Unless that is satisfactorily explained 
it would seem to me to be a dangerous venture. 

Mr. SWEET. The whole thought here is to make, if possible, 
the service rendered by the War Risk Bureau more efficient, 
ore is the method proposed by which that is to be accom- 
plished. 8 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Has the committee taken into consider- 
ation the question of how long it may be necessary to keep 
these subdivisions in operation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Forty years. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I am very much in favor of bringing - 
this service nearer to the soldiers for the time being if that 
is practicable, but does not the gentleman think that within 
a period of three or four years we might abolish the sub- 
stations? 

Mr. SWEET. The tendency should be that way; after the 
soldiers and sailors and marines have really found out what 
their benefits are and haye received them these offices should 
be discontinued. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is the greatest advantage which 
can come to the soldier—getting such information as will enable 
him to start on this work? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr.. SWEET] yielded me three minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anything on which I have definitely 
made up my mind, it is upon the proposition that I am not going 
to vote for the establishment of one single additional bureau in 
this Government. We have too many now. We ought to be 
getting rid of some instead of having more. 

Right in the first section of the bill special provision is made 
for the establishment of 14 new bureaus and the expenditure 
of $1,000,000 to launch them, and the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Sweer], who has just taken his seat, has ad- 
mitted that each one of these 14; each big one, is going to have 
a lot of little ones. There is going to be some more divided 
up over the country; there are going to be additional ones under 
each one of these 14 mother bureaus. 

Mr. Chairman, I am against it. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] asked a very pertinent 
question when he inquired when we are going to get rid of 
them. I challenge you to go to the distinguished Members of 
this House who have been in the service for many years and 
have them tell you how long it took them to get rid of the pen- 
sion agencies throughout the country. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] tell? 

Mr. CANNON. I think four or five years ago we got rid 
of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. About three years ago, was it not? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I think about four years ago. 

Mr. ESCH. I think they were abolished about seven years 
ago. But they were not established right after the Civil War. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you how long it will take us to 
get rid of these agencies if they are established throughout the 
country. It will take 40 years, and then you may not get rid 
of all of them. 

Mr. CANNON, The gentleman asked me a question. I recol- 
lect that it was not later than 1870 that these pension agencies 
were established. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you got rid of them only about seven 
years ago. ‘Then I was not far off in my guess when I said 
40 years would be required to get rid of these proposed new 
ones. That is the limit. Are you going to vote to establish 14 
more new bureaus? I am not. 

Mr. Chairman, this is such an important bill—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. This is such an important 
bill and we have so few of my distinguished colleagues in the 
Republican Party here in their seats who have charge of the 
legislation of this House that I think the balance of them ought 
to come here and find out what we are doing this Calendar 
Wednesday afternoon. ‘Therefore I make the point of no 
quorum in order that they may be brought here and find out 
that we are proposing to create 14 new bureaus. 

Mr. SWEET. Will not the gentleman withdraw his point 
of order? I did not yield to him to make a point of order. 
[Laughter.] j 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield back to the gentleman the time that 
I may have remaining, and then in my own right I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting:] 
Evidently there is no quorum present. ° 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope that we can get a quorum here for 
the balance of the afternoon, and that is what we will have 
to do. b 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is out of order. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Carter Doremus Goodykoontz 
Aswell Casey Drane Goul 
Baer Clark, Fla. Dunn Graham, III 
Bankhead Cole Dyer Griest 
Begg Connally Eagle Hadley 
Blackmon Rocke Ellsworth Hamill 
Booher Cople Elston Hamilton 
Bowers Costello Emerson Harrison 
Brinson Curry, Calif, Evans, Nev. Hastings 
Britten Darrow Ferris augen 
Brumbaugh Davey Fields Hayden 
Buchanan Davis, Minn Focht Heflin 
Burke Davis, Tenn Fordney Hernandez 
Butler Dempsey ‘rear Hilt 
Campbell, Pa Denison Gandy Huildleston 
ntrill Dent Garrett Uulings 
Caraway Dewalt Goldfogle Husted 
Carew Donovan Goodall Hutchinson 
Carss Dooling Goodwin, Ark. Jefferis 
LIX——438 


Johnson, S. Dak. McCulloch Ramseyer Steagall 
Johnston, N. Y. McFadden Reber Steele 
Jones, Pa. . McKenzie Rhodes Stephens, Miss. 
Kahn McKinley Riddick Stephens, Ohio 
Kelley, Mich, McPherson Riordan Strong, Pa. 
Kelly, Pa. Mann, S. C Rodenberg Sullivan 
Kendall Mason Rose emple 
Kennedy, lowa Merritt Rowan Tillman 
Kennedy, R. I Moore, Va Rucker Vare 
Kettner Morin Sabath Walsh 

Sless Murphy Sanders, Ind. Walters 
Kitchin Nelson, Wis. Scha Webster 
Kreider Newton, Mo. Scully Whaley 
Langley Nicholls Sears Wheeler 
Lankford O'Connell Shreve Williams 
Lazaro O'Connor Smith, IN. Wilson, III 
Lee, Ga Olney Smith, N. Y. Wood, In 
Lesher ou Smithwick Yates 
Linthicum Rainey, H. T. Snell 
McAndrews Ramsey Snyder 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R, 13558) for the 
purpose of improving the facilities and service of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, and of further amending and modifying 
the war-risk insurance act as amended, found itself without a 
quorum; whereupon he caused the roll to be called, when 277 
Members, a quorum, answered to their names, and he handed 
in the list of the abseutees for printing in the Journal and 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
LEHLBACH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweet] 
has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose to consume 
the whole of the hour. I understand there are five minutes re- 
maining. In view of the fact that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RAYBURN] and others have not a sufficient amount of 
time, I ask unanimous consent that the time for general debate 
be extended 30 minutes. y 

The CHAIRMAN. There is still an hour remaining in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Mr. SWEET. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
opposition to the bill, and therefore we are entitled to one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then no request is necessary. If no one 
claims the floor, the Chair will instruct the Clerk to read the 
bill for amendment. 

Mr. SWEET. But, as a matter of courtesy, I have asked 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be extended 
30 minutes, so as to give others an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. CANNON. That would make it an hour and thirty min- 
utes altogether. 

Mr. SWEET. That would make it 30 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of the opinion that that is 
not in order in the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. There is an hour left. 

Mr. SWEET. As I understand it, there is not an hour left. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that under the rule 
those in opposition to the bill, if there be any, are entitled to 
one hour.. The suggestion of the gentleman is in effect a limi- 
tation of that time in the committee, which is out of order. 

Mr. GARD. Is not the request of the gentleman that in addi- 
tion to the 1 hour allotted to anyone who may rise in opposition 
there be 80 minutes additional? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not so understand the 
request. 

Mr. SWEET. Does the gentleman mean 30 minutes addi- 
tional to myself? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; is not that the gentleman's request? 

Mr. SWEET. No; it is to give the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raxnuxx] and others an opportunity to talk on this ques- 
tion. : 

Mr. GARD. I understand that, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in my own 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? ? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do, but I am not going to yield to any- 
thing that will take me off the floor. 

Mr. TILSON. Does this mean that there is no one opposed to 
this bill and that no one wH! have any opportunity to speak, 
except in such time as may be obtained from the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]? 
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Mr. RAYBURN. I think it will probably take me 10 min- 
utes, and then I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut, or anybody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. In answer to the parliamentary inquiry 
the Chair will state that the rule provides that on Calendar 
Wednesday there shall be two hours’ general debate, one hour 
at the disposal of the proponents of the bill and one hour in 
opposition. No member of the committee having sought recogni- 
tion in opposition to the bill, the Chair has recognized the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TILSON. But the Chair ought first to put the question, 
Is there anyone opposed to the bill? 

Mr, RAYBURN. I protest, Mr. Chairman, that I can not be 
taken off my feet. 

Mr. TILSON. Then I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not entitled to the floor as long as there is anyone who 
is bona fide opposed to the bill who asks for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order. The Chair does not have to inquire as to any Member 
desiring to exercise his rights. No one claiming to be in oppo- 
sition to the bill, and a member of the committee asking for 
recognition, the Chair recognized the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raysurn]. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to take any 
time on this bill. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Sweet] 
made such a thorough explanation of it that it was my opinion 
that no further explanation in favor of the bill was necessary. 
It is not an intricate bill at all and is very easily understood. 
We want to establish 14 regional offices in addition to the central 
office in Washington. Experience has shown to those in charge 
of the bill that it has been impossible for the bureau to keep in 
touch with the men with whom it should be in touch at all times. 
The committee listened for days to these cripples and maimed 
men, each one coming to the committee and advocating the 
passage of this bill, and it heard the complaints that they have 
to make about the delays that they encounter on account of the 
distances many times, on account of having no one near them 
whom they could get to fill out their papers. A man in Texas 
or a man in California is sent a blank that he does not know 
how to fill out. There is no office in which a man can be found 
who has been instructed in this work. The man fills out his 
paper, sends it into the bureau; perhaps he has not signed it, 
perhaps he has not made an affidavit, perhaps he has left out 
his organization, and many other things. The document comes 
to the bureau. All they can do is to return it to him. Ten 
days or three weeks have elapsed and it gets back to him. It 
angers him, and many times he throws it aside and says he will 
have nothing more to do with it. He goes out in a bad frame 
of mind toward the Government. 

Afterwards if he does send it back, filled out in the proper 
form, it has been delayed a month or six weeks. It leaves a 
man in a bad frame of mind. We have fixed it in the bill so 
that they may pay their war-risk premium through the post 
offices of the country and not be troubled by writing letters and 
having to go through the technical part of the business. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not had an opportunity to read the 
hearings on this bill; was the Postmaster General or his desig- 
nated representative given an opportunity to be heard about the 
requirements of section 2 of the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; they were not heard. I do not know 
whether they asked to be heard or not. If I remember cor- 
rectly, no member of the Post Office Department was heard. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think that in an im- 
portant matter of this kind it would have been the proper thing 
to have some representative of the Post Office Department before 
the committee? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is probably true; it would have been 
proper to have done it. But it matters not whether the Post 
Office Department had been willing to take on this needed work 
or not; I think it is of such benefit to the soldier that whether 
the post offices want it or not, it ought to be done, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What would the difference be between 
the regional offices and the suboffices? I notice that you provide 
for both. Is it the intention to put a suboffice in each State? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. I think that is what would be done, 
There will be 14 regional offices, but they will not all be close 
to the soldiers. In each State where there is no office there will 
probably be a suboffice. - 

Mr. STEVENSON. What is the difference between a regional 
office and a suboffice? Why not make them all suboffices? 


Mr. RAYBURN. The suboffices are bureaus of information, 
with men in them to whom the soldier can go and get informa- 
tion and then transmit it to the regional office. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the compensation for these suboffices? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know what they will be fixed at. 

Mr. CANNON, It is within the discretion of the Secretary 

of the Treasury, and it may be $100 or $10,000. I know in the 
past there was a great abuse from the Pension Office for a 
generation. Places are very dear to the American heart, espe- 
cially if there is pay to be fixed, and every postmaster is to 
receive payment of premiums under the regulations so far as 
they may be made, and you will have to organize the fourth- 
class postmasters— 
Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know any fourth-class postmasters 
in the country who have not sense enough to make out a money 
order. And I want to say to the gentleman that we have been 
running the Government for 140 years with human beings, and 
we have got to run it with human beings the rest of the time. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely ; I am just as anxious that this work 
should be done well and speedily as is the gentleman; but we 
have had a War Risk Bureau right here in Washington under 
the dome of the Capitol. I think this is the third one, and I am 
inclined to think, without speaking disrespectfully of the other 
ones, that it is the best, but we are now getting rid—I was going 
to say a thousand clerks, but I am sure there are thousands now 
in the War Risk Bureau, because we withheld appropriations 
and because it is said they were in each other’s way. It would 
take many years to instruct them here so that they would know 
their proper business. f 

Mr. RAYBURN. The force in the War Risk Bureau has been 
reduced nearly 7,000—from 16,000 to almost 9,000—and it was 
not reduced because appropriations were withheld, but because 
the department made estimates that they could carry on the 
business with that many. I venture to say that if the depart- 
ment had come before the gentleman’s Committee on Appropria- 
tions and asked for 12,000 clerks they would have got them. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman knows how difficult it is to get 
rid of any office after it is once established. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The question was raised by the gentleman 
from Texas, When will these regional offices be abolished? 

I think when it becomes necessary that Congress ought to 
have nerve enough to abolish them, but as long as they can be 
of service to these men who gave their legs, their arms, and 
their eyes to the service of my country, I am willing for them 
to stay in operation. [Applause.] y; 

Mr. CANNON. I quite agree with the gentleman. The gen- 
tleman can not be more patriotic or sympathetic with the dis- 
abled soldier than I, but I want the disabled soldiers to get 
the money we appropriate, and not an army of clerks. For 
long years we could not get rid of the pension agents, because 
it was profitable to make places for clerks. We did cut them 
down. In my own State there was a pension agency at Chicago 
and one at Springfield, and for over 40 years most of the States 
had two of them and some of them three. It is very easy to 
make an office, but it is almost impossible to abolish one. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Did the gentleman know that already they, 
have eight of these offices? 

Mr. CANNON. What oflices? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Regional offices. 

Mr. CANNON. And are any more needed if there are eight 
of them? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There are just eight. 

Mr. CANNON. Under what authority do they have them? 

Mr. RAYBURN. ‘They have established them under the 
general authority they have to carry on this work during the 
war, they say. 

Mr. CANNON. 
any more? 

Mr. RAYBURN. We want to make the authority definite, 
and to give them 14. 

Mr. CANNON. I am apprehensive about efficiency, and in 
the name of protecting the soldier I fear that we will have an 
army of people who never were soldiers. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I asked Col. Cholmeley-Jones myself whether the 
establishment of these 14 regional offices and the necessary sub- 
agencies would increase the total cost of the administration of 
the bureau. He said it absolutely would not, but that the ex- 
pense would be actually reduced, together with adding the great 
convenience that would come of having these offices nearer the 
soldiers. This whole bill is administrative and nothing else, 


If they have that authority, why give them 
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Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What objection would there be to placing 
in the bill a provision saying that no salary should be made in 
excess of a certain sum or saying that there should be 14 
directors whose salaries should not exceed a certain sum of 
money? 

Mr. RAYBURN, If the gentleman and the House wants to 
do that and take the responsibility, I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think that would 
be the better way. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know. If we say that they shall 
not be paid in excess of $5,000, that is an invitation to pay that 
much, and if they paid every one of them $5,000, nobody here 
could criticize it. I do not know, but they may be able to get 
men for $3,000. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What provision is made for appointment 
of other persons except these directors? Are they to be ap- 
pointed under the civil service? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think they will be. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the appointment of the special agents 
be under the civil service? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know. I presume they will be the 
same as other appointments in the Bureau of War Risk In- 


surance. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Are these regional officers to be 
given discretion in granting compensation? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not at all. The cases will all be finally 
passed upon by the evidence taken by the medical examiners. 
The medical examination will be finally passed upon by the 
board in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. So that it will be merely formal mat- 
ters that they will consider. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; except in matters of administration 
they will be able to stop all of these questions at the suboffices 
and the regional offices. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. , Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. About how many of these suboffices will be 
established ? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think there will probably be one in each 
State; may be less. 

Mr. MILLER. And will there be suboffices in the same State 
where the regional offices are established? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I should think that that would not be 
necessary. 

Mr. MILLER. Can the gentleman further state whether this 
bill will enlarge the number of employees in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I can not state. The Director of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance believes that this bill will not add to 
the expense of the department and that he will be able to dis- 
charge enough employees in the bureau at the present time to 
offset the employees they will take on. I do not think he will 
be able to do it, but he thinks he will. 

Mr. MILLER. They have eight suboffices now? 

Mr. RAYBURN. They have eight now, but they are doubt- 
ful whether they are authorized to conduct them. 

Mr. MILLER. And these new offices to be established are 
to be of the same character as the present suboffices? 

Mr. RAYBURN. In a way, yes. 

. MILLER. And the regional offices are headquarters? 

. RAYBURN. Yes. 

. HUDSPETH. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

. RAYBURN. I will. 

. HUDSPETH. I infer from the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois that he understands that the work done by 
the postnrasters would be at an additional expense. Now, as 
I read the bill there would be no additional expense to the 
postmasters for this work. They do it at the salary they get 
at the present time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; unless they sell more money orders 
and make their receipts come up in that way. 


Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 
Mr. HOWARD. What is the necessity of regional offices if 


they are going to have suboflices in the States? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I just answered the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the regional office is the clearing house 
and has in it men who have information which goes to the sub- 
offices and through them to the soldier. 


Mr. HOWARD. Well, does the gentleman think that the 
regional offices now, as operated under the Public Health Serv- 
ice, are efficient? 
Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know. There is one in Dallas, 
Tex. I do not know whether it is or not. There seems to me 
doubt about it. 
Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will pardon me, I raised 
that question for the reason my State has a regional office, 
located at Houston, Tex. 
Mr. RAYBURN, It has been removed to Dallas. 
Mr, HOWARD. If it were not for the regional office they 
could take up the matters directly with Washington and get 
good service, and this morning I received a telegram from my 
district stating that the delays that have taken place by reason 
of this regional office are a disgrace to our treatment of the 
soldiers. 
Mr. RAYBURN. Well, there is nothing in the establishment 
of a regional office at Dallas, Tex., to prevent a man from com- 
municating directly with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance at 
Washington. 
Mr. HOWARD. I know. But the point I make is that with 
the regional office the matter is referred somewhere farther 
away. Why not cut out the regional office and let each State 
deal directly with the War Risk Bureau in Washington—— 
Mr. RAYBURN. That has been the argument on that sub- 
ject, but I do not agree with that. I think we ought to have 
these regional offices and to have enough men employed in 
them to give the information, and that would stop two-thirds 
of the business, in my opinion, that is coming to Washington, 
because two-thirds of the letters written by these men are writ- 
ten for information only. 
Mr. HOWARD. I am asking the gentleman for information, 
because I am candidly of the opinion myself that it seems that 
the regional offices will only complicate matters, 
Mr. RAYBURN. In the makeshift way they 
in all probability that is true. 
Mr. MacCRATE and Mr. SUMMERS of Washington rose. 
Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 
Mr. MacCRATE. Has the gentleman any figures showing the 
average cost of the upkeep of the present eight offices? 
. MA E. ere are no figures showing wh 

the eight onces 2 gu g What each of 
r. BURN. Not unless they were put in the 

* 1 perce remember, x = 83 
r. ERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yie 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. $ Ter 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is there any limitation as 
t e eee ait communicate with as to whether 

a e subo: or the regional office or the offi 
in Washington? = Ee 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not at all. The soldier can communicate 
with any agency that he cares to, but when he writes direct to 
Washington and has a suboflice in his State to give the informa- 
tion, in all probability it is referred back there to take it up 
with the soldier and they can send a man to see him or he can 
come to see thenr where it is only a matter of 100 or 200 miles. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Suppose he has written sev- 
eral letters here and then takes up the matter with the regional 
office. Must they not have that correspondence from the cen- 
tral office here and finally, as they have final jurisdiction, must. 
not that be returned to the central office here? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Of course, where compensation is involved 
in the first instance, that would have to come to the bureau 
here, because that is the place where it is finally passed upon. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Well, in working out the de- 
tails of this and getting the information, will they not have to 
have the soldier's files from the central office here sent to the 
regional office? 

Mr. RAYBURN. If that is an active case; yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And they must have the files 
here before final action can be taken? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is true. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It seems to me here is a 
possibility of it being more complicated and requiring more 
time rather than less. I am for the thing that will help the 
soldier, and to get results, of course, with less red tape. í 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am, too, and it took me a long time to 
give my consent to supporting this bill at all, and I was finally 
convinced that it is a far better way to handle it than it is 
handled at this time. So many inquiries come to this burean 
here, and so many of them get lost, that they can not take 
care of the business in a businesslike way, and in all prob- 
ability if they have these information bureaus around over 


are at present, 
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the country it will stop this writing to Washington, and if 
one of these subagencies was established in the several States 
a great many of the men could go to the subagencies and get 
the information complete to begin with. They could certainly 
go there and find all the forms and people to make them out, 
so that no mistake would be made. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The complication seems to 
be that they would write to one office, and if they did not get 
results write to another. A 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is no question about that. It is a 
very complicated matter. I will say that I was a long time 
making up my mind that this was proper legislation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It will simplify the matter. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It will simplify the matter and satisfy a 
great many dissatisfied people at the present time, and for that 
reason I decided to give it my support. And.the only reason I 
took the floor was to say that I think it is good legislation and 
looking in the right direction. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am for it if I can be satis- 
fied that it is going to help the soldier to get results. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 


Members to the fact that it is not all letters and correspondence 
that is of importance. Here is a soldier that needs hospital 
treatment, and by the time he can write to Washington and get 
a letter back it is perhaps too late for him to go to a hospital. 
Maybe he is a tubercular patient, or possibly he has some dis- 
ease that should require him to be isolated. With a subagent 
close by, he or his friends can see him and take the matter up 
in an advised and intelligent fashion. He can wire to the re- 
gional agency, and the regional agency can notify the nearest 
physician by wire to go right ahead and examine the applicant 


for relief. He can get a quick medical examination, and then | 
can be sent immediately to the nearest hospital, and all of these | 


orders can be made by telegraph. 
Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIMS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BLACK. As I understand it, so far as the physical ex- 


amination is concerned, that is now under the jurisdiction of 


the Public Health Service. They have these regional boards, 


and I think it is very wise they do have them, but I am won- | 


dering if there would be any advantage in establishing these re- 


gional offices and suboffices for the purpose of taking care of the | 


clerical and detail work? I doubt the feasibility of that. 

Mr. SIMS. There is already a considerable expense that has 
to be incurred by sending field agents to make examinations in 
person. These field agents can very largely be dispensed with 
by this bill if passed, and this would dispense with a great deal 


of expense that might be incurred by an agent going many miles | 


to make a special examination of a single case. ‘These regional 
agencies will do much that otherwise would have to be done here 
at Washington. Then the combining of the Public Health agen- 
cies with the bureau agencies will be a considerable saving by 
occupying rooms in the same building. They do not have to rent 
new quarters, and by combining as many Federal agencies as 
possible you can get good results. The doctor of the Public 
Health Service is right there, and there is somebody at the 
same place to make out proper applications and proper certifica- 
tions, who by wiring can get the work done expeditiously and 
correctly, and in that way you can reduce the expenses of the 
bureau here at Washington. 

A letter written from Seattle or San Francisco by an inex- 
. perienced person comes here to the director. And then he finds 
something that requires the return of that le ver all the way 
back to Seattle or San Francisco, and it may have to go three 
or four times back and forth, and may take five or six weeks 


in writing back and forth, when if there was a regional office, | 


with the subagents right there in the soldier's own town, he 
could go there and everything would be attended to in ship- 
shape and good order, and in one-fifth of the time get the same 
results that would be eventually secured by correspondence 
with the central bureau here in Washington. 

Mr. HOWARD. I agree with the gentleman that we should 
have better facilities, but what is the necessity of adding on 
additional red tape by having a regional office and another office 
in the same State? Why not cut out the regional office and 
deal direct with these people? 

Mr. SIMS. We have some regional offices anyway. 

Mr. HOWARD. What is the necessity for this? 

Mr. SIMS. The regional office can prepare the case before 
turning it over to the bureau here, and in this it will greatly 
expedite the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes more? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 


‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. We establish offices everywhere where the postal 
business has to be attended to. Why not have these sub- 
agencies wherever they are needed when it will not cost one 
additional cent more, and thereby secure greater convenience 
and greater expedition and with less room for fraud? This 
great cry about 14 new bureaus is all “sound and fury,” and 
nothing else. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to ask the gentleman about these 
bureaus. ` Let us get down to the practical features of this ques- 
tion. Suppose you start a claim at a suboffice. You have got 
to have the soldier's record, and is not this headquarters here 
in Washington the place to get the record of his enlistment and 
his service and his condition when discharged? Will you not 
have to come to Washington to get that, naturally? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, that does not have to begin with an initial 
inquiry. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SIMS. There will be a subagency where the soldier can 
go for information and start right, without having to wait three 
or four weeks to get it from the central bureau at Washington 
before making a start. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is he going to start it through one of 
these regional boards or start it here? 

Mr. SIMS. He will start it with the subagent, who will com- 
municate with the regional board, and, if necessary, it will com- 
municate with Washington. But a great deal of time will be 
saved by the use of the telephone and the telegraph, and there 
will be no increase of cost on the whole. 

Now, this is an administrative bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wish to ask another question, and then 
I am through. Is it not a fact that the same reason prevailed 
for establishing pension agencies all over the country that is 
put forward for establishing these regional bureaus, and did not 
Congress finally abolish all of those pension agencies, and has 
not the work been done much better by having it all done in 
Washington than it was done before? 

Mr. SIMS. What did the pension agency do? It simply sent 
out checks sent to it from Washington. This is another matter 
entirely. The old pension agencies did nothing but mail out 
checks that were sent to them from Washington. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did they not have these investigations 
made as to bona fides? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, there are medical boards in each county to 
examine applicants as to their physical condition, but boards of 
that kind were not “ pension agencies.” 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman said that all this could be done 
without additional cost. I am mighty anxious to find out the 
method. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, I have tried to tell yeu three or four times, 
and I will tell you again. The present method of administra- 
tion is the most expensive method that can be used. The ex- 
pense connected with it can not be reduced so long as all the 
work has to be done by one bureau in Washington. The ex- 
pense here can be reduced by not having all this business done 
here. The cost of living is not so great in the country tewns as 
it is in this city. By the provisions of this bill we will get rapid, 
quick, satisfactory, and economical administration, which will 
be absolutely impossible without some legislation along the line 
of this bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 


Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 


creation of 14 regional offices and an additional office in each 
State, with all its overhead expenses and all its appointees, will 
be cheaper than maintaining one central office here in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SIMS. I tried to show the gentleman that that will not 
take place. The regional office will be in a town where there is 
already a Government building. They will not have to rent a 
new building in which to install the regional office. They will 
simply divide up the capacity of that building and have the 
regional officers occupy some of it. The subagent will simply 
have a desk in the Federal building, without perhaps one cent 
of additional expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Is anybody opposing the bill on that side? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I first yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McKeown] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, this bill ought to be 
amended so as to fix the salaries of these officials. If you are 
going to create these bureaus, the salaries ought to be fixed. 

Now, here is what they want the regional bureaus for: The 
regional bureaus will create positions where they jvill get bet- 
ter salaries than they will receive in the subbureaus, and for 
that reason we should put in here a provision to limit the 
salaries. 

Now, you will have high-priced, high-salaried officials in the 
14 bureaus, and then you will have smaller salaries provided 
for the agents in the States or substations. This legislation 
is legislation that is said to be needed for the purpose of creat- 
ing a place where the soldier can get first-hand information. 

The soldiers haye received the impression from their experi- 
ence that this Bureau of War Risk Insurance does not afford 
them the relief that was promised them by Congress. As I 
understand this legislation, the main purpose is to create a 
place where the soldier can go and get first-hand information. 
If that is true, then you have no business to create regional 
offices, but you should give him the suboffice in the State, so 
that he can go to his own State office and get this information. 
Mr. HOWARD. Will it not result in creating three offices 
to which he has got to go to get information instead of one, 
and thus delay him? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It makes red tape, and the complaint 
against the bureau now is red tape and delay. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

. CANNON. Is it not true that the subagent and the 
regional agent have not the records, but that they are here in 
Washington? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. Afterwards these records will be in the capi- 
tal of the State, but now they would have to ask Washington 
for the information. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It will just make a delay in correspond- 
ence between the subagent and the regional agent, when the 
correspondence could go directly from the subagent to Wash- 
ington and save the time occupied in correspondence between 
the subagent and the regional agent. It creates more delay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman on the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], I should like to say that the military records 
of these soldiers are not requested or obtained by the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau from the War Department until all the 
other papers are made up and completed, and therefore it is 
not necessary to have those records scattered out over the 
country or to ask the department here in Washington for them 
until the subagent and the regional agent have sent in the 
papers to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance complete. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The primary purpose of this legislation is 
to give information to the soldier, and the soldier can get that 
information in his State better by going to the suboffice than he 
can by waiting for the information to come from the regional 
office. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Is it not a fact that the great delay in 
many cases now is because the War Risk Bureau has to send 
to the War Department and the Navy Department for the 
records? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is one of the causes of delay, and 
another cause of delay is the fact that the applications of the 
soldiers are not properly fixed up, are not in proper form; and 
if you create a subagency in the State where the soldier can get 
the information and get his papers fixed up correctly, he will 
Save time, and a great deal of correspondence will be saved 
that is now necessary in sending the papers back to get them 
corrected. 

I say, gentlemen, that in this bill you are throwing money 
away when you create these regional offices, and it is your 
duty as Members of this House to fix the compensation of 
these 33 and to say how much they shall receive. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. RICKETTS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I want to ask the gentleman if he is not 
aware of the fact that the Red Cross now has agencies estab- 


lished in every county in the United States, where information | 
can be obtained by the soldiers for the asking? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Red Cross in its home-service sections 
in every county seat throughout the country has been render- 
ing wonderful and splendid service along this line, 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I did not 
hear the address of my colleague I Mr. Sweer] in opening the 
debate on this bill. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] ‘ 
states that at first he was opposed to this proposition, but that 
he had finally succeeded in convincing himself that the bill was 
a good one. I have not got that far yet. 

It is absolutely idle to talk about this bill not costing the 
Government of the United States any money. It starts out with 
the appropriation of $1,000,000, and it will never get through 
with less than $5,000,000 or $6,000,000. You propose to appoint 
regional officers over the country and then to appoint, as some 
gentlemen seem to think will be done, and I suppose will be 
done, subagents in the States, and then you say that this is not 
going to cost the Government anything! How is it possible 
to appoint such a multitude of agents without adding to the 
expense? All of these regional offices also will have to have 
quarters and a staff of clerks. 

Why, it is out of the question. And what will it save? It 
will save nothing, because all the applications have got to 
come to Washington eventually and have got to be passed on} 
here. In fact, it will add to the expense. Gentlemen say the 
soldier will be helped to make out the forms, I ask the Members 
of the House here—there has been a world of delay in getting 
the applications, but did you ever know a delay on account 
of the form on which the application was made? If you do, 
you know of an instance which I have never met. The delay, 
has been because the office here or the health offices scattered 
over various States have failed to act on the application. You 
have now in various parts of the State the offices of the Public 
Health Service where the applicant is examined. You have the 
Red Cross service stations, which will give the soldier full in- 
formation in regard to any matter. And what else does he 
need? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Under the practice of the War Risk Bureau 
they have a physician appointed in each county in every State 
in the United States whose duty it is to examine applicants for 
insurance or relief. The doctors make the examination, make 
report to Washington, to the medical staff of the War Risk 
Bureau in Washington. In many instances the staff disap- 
proves of the recommendation of the local physician, and that 
has had a lot to do with the delay. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is correct, the delay 
has been everything else except the reasons that have been 
assigned. It has not been in the form of the application, be- 
cause no form is required and none need be. The trouble has 
been either the health officer did not examine the man soon 
enough or when the report got here it was a month or so before 
the staff got around to it, and when they got around to it 
perhaps they wanted more information or disapproved of it, 
and yet the health officer knew perfectly well what was re- 
quired and all that was necessary and could give this man every 
bit of information he needed. So I do not see any need for 
this. The delays which have occurred are by reason of ad- 
ministrative inefficiency. The application of the soldier is 
shunted from one official to another, but this bill does not tend 
to prevent that; it simply provides some more officers through 
whose hands the application must pass, and in the end the 
final determination will be here in Washington. I do not see 
any reason for the bill whatever. I can not see that it would 
help the soldier a particle, and I can seen plainly that it will 
cost somewhere from $1,000,000 appropriated here to $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000. As to reducing the work, it will simply increase 
the work, because these officers will make their report, and they 
will send it here to be approved. It will make more delays 
and more work and certainly increase the cost to an enormous 
extent. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fxss!]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want the attention of my friend 
from Iowa, who has just left the floor, and others who are im- 
pressed the same way he is. I have been engaged for two 
months listening to testimony from applicants for rehabilitation 
work. There is one universal complaint coming from the sol- 
dier, and corroborated by other witnesses, namely, delay in 
reaching the final adjustment of his case. He indicated what 
the delays are. He first went to one office and then he would 
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be sent to another and from there not infrequently to another 
office to be examined and to still another office, and then his 
papers would have to be sent to Washington. Later on they 
would come back and he would have to go over it again. They 
would say, “ You will have to have another examination.” Men 
have stated to our committee that seven and eight visits were 
made. Very often the case is brought where a rating was 
given which on. review would be changed. He would have origi- 
nally been rated one way and later upon some new development 
he is rated another way. The one constant disturbance was 
inconvenience in the scattered authority to be consulted. We 
have had before our committee such men as Mr, Wickersham, 
who is not only an official but who was identified with the war 
work overseas. He has made a recommendation as to the 
changes that ought to be made. This centralization was one to 
cure unnecessary delays. Other men of the type of Mr. McMur- 
trie recommended the same thing. Such people as Mrs. Wendell 
Phillips, who is closely identified with the work up in New 
York as head of the Carry On Club, and Mrs. Jacobs, formerly of 
the Red Cross, recommended it. In every case we have the 
statement that there is undue delay in not having unity, which, 
necessarily, involved needless travel around in order to get the 
final adjustment. The board has acted on this line, and we are 
told that delays are quite different now. All of these agencies 
in the New York office are now under one roof to avoid this 
tiresome, fatiguing delay, and enable the soldier who is wait- 
ing to be given the final statement as to what he is eligible to 
get without having to travel over blocks to find his rights under 
the law. That has been done, as I understand it, in most offices, 
and especially in the Philadelphia office and the New York office. 

Another recommendation is to avoid the tardiness of reaching 
final decisions occasioned by so much red tape which required 
district officers to send everything for final adjustment to Wash- 
ington. That inevitably caused delay. To correct this palpable 
mistake the office here at Washington seized upon what it 
thought was its right under the law without waiting for any 
command from Congress and gaye to the local district voea- 
tional officers the power to say finally whether he is to get the 
training or not. Only a few exceptional cases are not included. 
That has eliminated largely the complaint of matters of delay. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I would like to know if it is not 
the information that this delay is a matter of administration 
and not such as really requires legislation? 

Mr. FESS. I think in the particular case that we had up 
that that is true, because they have been corrected since without 
any further legislation. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It occurs to me that the danger of allowing 
these 14 regional officers sole power of discretion in determining 
what shall be done lies in the fact that you might have one 
office administered with care and good judgment, and, on the 
other hand, you might have one that was administered loosely. 
You would have no uniformity. 

Mr. FESS. I can imagine that there might be something in 
that statement; but if gentlemen had been placed in the position 
that our committee has been placed in for two months, listen- 
ing persistently to testimony of soldiers, there would not be 
any hesitancy in doing away with the possibility of all delay. 
We know definitely that delays were suffered. They have been 
greatly relieved by the change. I commend this legislation for 
similar relief in the war-risk work. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, in the coming Republican 
primary in Oregon on May 21 I have as an opponent an un- 
usual personage, a rara avis, seldom seen or heard, a prevari- 
cating parson [applause], who is distributing an ambiguous, 
anonymous circular which mendaciously misrepresents not only 
myself but 196 Republicans who voted as I did, and also many 
Democratic Members as well, of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 
This circular also nrendaciously misrepresents many of the Re- 
publicans of the Sixty-fifth Congress as well as many Demo- 
erats. I would not dignify this circular with a notice did it 
not impute disloyalty to my Government. In the proper circles 
this gentleman is an advocate of Government ownership and 
operation of railroads. He was therefore the honor guest at 
the banquet given to the Plum Plan League speaker at Baker, 
Oreg., on March 18 last. In agricultural sections he “ soft- 


pedals” on Government ownership and operation of railroads 
and “goes in on high” to advertise his membership in the 
{Laughter and applause.] 


Farmers’ Union. The Farmers’ 


Union, as well as the National Grange, resolved against Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the railroads, and pe- 
titioned Congress to return the railroads. I voted for the re- 
turn of the railroads in accordance with the petition of the 
Farmers’ Union, the National Grange, as well as other farm 
organizations. I want to take this occasion to expose this im- 
poster. [Applause.] I want to insert in the Recorp this am- 
biguous, anonymous circular, and my answer to the same. My 
opponent may ride either horse alone—Goyernment operation 
and ownership of railroads or private ownership. He may. 
ride the Plumb Plan League horse alone or he may ride the 
horse of the Farmers’ Union and National Grange alone, but 
he can not ride both horses at once, even though he were the 
Colossus of Rhodes; the spread is too great, He can not thus 
deceive the farmers of my district. He can not.alienate my 
many friends among the railroad men by any such duplicity. 
The Members of this House, familiar with the legislation re- 
ferred to, on reading the circular, which I shall print in the 
Recorp, will readily see that the reverend gentleman believes in 
the precepts of those— 
Who prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 
You will find him strong on the “ knocks.” 
laughter.] 
The following is the circular referred to, also my answer: 


What has your Congressman accomplished in the past administra- 
tion? When the administration asked for additional power to stamp 
out German intrigue, the espionage act was drawn up. He voted 
against it. When it had passed the House and Senate and a com- 
mittee had reported on a conference between the House and Senate as 
to the final form of the measure, he voted against it again. 

When the administration asked for authority to arm American mer- 
chant ships against submarines, Cooper of Wisconsin tried to block 
the bill. He moved to send the armed neutrality bill back to the com- 
mittee with instructions that it be amended to provide that no ships 
carrying war supplies should be armed in defense of-submarines. Your 
Representative voted in favor of Cooper's motions. ree 


{Applause and 


chen the revenue bill was up for consideration Februar, 
he voted, with many others, to send it back to the committee in an 
effort to block it. ter, the effort failing, be voted against the bill 
on passage. 

yithout the revenue bills the Government would not have had funds 
for the first year of the war. 

December, 1919, he voted: to adjourn to 
the bederal farm-loan act, to which severa 
offered. 

The big thing up to the American public now is cooperation in an 
effort to secure just representation. Fave we had such during the 
term of our preseat 8 5 

Look into the life baad df and past record of Owen F. Jones and 
convince yourself that it is your duty to support a true western 
farmer, who has made a life study cf conditions affecting both public 
and labor. A man who has the indorsement of all farm and labor 
organizations throughout the State. A man of pleasing personality 
and a determination that conditions affecting the voting public of this 
district shall be improved. 


revent consideration of 
amendments had been 


A man who stands for Government operation and control of private 
monopolies, 
Nominate Owen F, Jones at the coming primaries. 


Answer, 
Mar 12, 1920. 
Jupo S. Fisn, The Dalles, Oreg. 

My Dear Jupp: I am just in receipt of the inclosed unsigned, anony- 
mous circular, which I am informed was surreptitiously circulated 
among railroad men in The Dalles in violation of section 3519 of the 
Oregon corrupt practices act, coincident with the arrival in The Dalles 
of my opponent, the Rer. Owen F. Jones. 

This circular, full of false statements and false conclusions, is a 
mere rehash, with one exception, the reference to the farm-loan act, of 
the propaganda put out by the Democratic national congressional com- 
mittee at the last election, in November. 1918, which resulted in the 
election of an overwhelming majority of Republicans to the House of 
Representatives. 

he first b 9 On to the espionage act, does not state 
tbe truth, voted in favor of the final form of this act. The original 
bill contained a provision muzzling the press and gging the public. 
The first conference report was worse than the original bill. It would 
have prevented such exposures as Senator CHAMBERLAIN made of the 
deplorable condition in our Army camps and hospitals, as well as the 
failure to supply our troops with proper clothing, 

I voted with my colleagues, Congressmen HAwLEY aud MCARTHUR, 
1 this conference report, which was defeated br a vote of 184 to 
144 and sent back to conference. This vote was not, however, on the 
final form of the conference report, as is falsely stated in the circular. 
By direction of the House this conference report was modified in con- 


ference by eliminating the provisions muzzling the press and gagging 
the public. When it came back to the House it was adopted prac- 
tically without opposition, and I voted for it. 

The second paragraph, referring to the Cooper amendment, prior 


to our entry into the war, likewise contains false statements and in- 
ferences. he armed neutrality bill authorized the President to 
supply merchant ships with defensive arms. However, it was not de- 
signed to authorize the President to arm merchant ships carrying war 
supplies, for while merchant shine earrying war supplies could arm 
themsclves, the 3 of such ships by the United States Government 
would be an act in violation of our 8 The bill was open to 
the construction that the President could in violation of law arm ships 
carrying contraband or war supplies. This would be an act of war. 
Such an act on the part of the President would virtually be a declara- 
tion of war, a power under the Constitution lodged only in Congress. 
This was admitted by the proponents of the bill, but they said we 
could rely upon the President not violating the law, and that it was 
not necessary to adopt the Cooper amendment, as that would be merely 
writing into the bill the provisions of international law. 


1920. 
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r amendment contended that the matter 
should be made certain by incorporating into the bill the prohibition 
against the Government arming ships carry contraband. Amon: 
those voting for the Cooper amendment was Congressman Kent, o 
California. The President pers. did not think that Kent was trying 
to block the bill, for shorti erwards he e him a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. mong others who voted for the 
Cooper amendment were Representative JoHNson-of Washington, who 
enlisted in the service and became a captain; Representative ROYAL 
Jounson, of South Dakota, who enlisted, and as a commissioned officer 
ded in France while going “over the top”; also my col- 
league, Mr. Haw ey, and Congressman PORTER, then ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Forei Relations Committee and now chairman 
of that committee in the House. 
The Cooper amendment was defeated and the bill passed the House 
8 without opposition on the assurance that the laws of neu- 
ty would not be violated by the President, and I voted for it. 
The armed neutrality bill, to which the Cooper amendment was offered, 
did not pass the te, and the President on April 2, 1917, asked for 
a declaration of war and abandoned 
to Congress: - 
2 en I addressed the Congress on the 26th of February last, I 
thought it would suffice to assert our neutral rights with arms, our 
right to use the seas against unlawful interference, our right to ge 
our people * Ae ri eee aot arenes e * 
now appears, 8 neu s inef- 
ch cumstances and in the face of such 


The adyocates of the Coo 


the armed neutrality plan, saying 


measures d ed to win the war. 
If you are further interested in the issues involved in the Cooper 
ent I am inclosing herewith extracts from the debate in the 
Senate and House. 
The third 2 of the circular, referring to the vote on the 
revenue bill, 4 1. 1917, would be laughable were it not that it 
contains the insinuation that there was an attempt to prevent the Goy- 
ernment raising reyenues to het f on the war. 


clear, as that act was not under consideration in the House in - 
ber, i919. I wish the author of the anonymous circular had been more 
ific. 


Perhaps he refers to an amendment considered in the House on March 
2, 1920, which was defeated by the overwhelming vote of 206 to 104. 
All the Members from agricultural States interested in the farm loan 
act voted against the amendment. My colleague, Mr. HAwLEY, of the 
first Oregon district, a member of the committee which drafted the act, 
yoted as I did, against the amendment. 

This amendment woud have given the Farm Loan Bureau in 9 
ton control over the assessments of the local associations. The amend- 
ment having been defeated, the bill went to conference, where the 
amendment was modified in a manner satisfactory to the friends of the 
farm loan act, on April 13, by giving the local association authority to 


levy assessments. 

T have always been a friend of the farm loan act—voted for it when 
it first passed—and I don’t think anyone will be influenced by this am- 
b ms, anonymous insinuation. 

note from the circular that my opponent “stands for Government 
operation and control of private monopolies,” and in this connection he 
states he has the indorsement of all farm organizations throughout the 
State. This I doubt. 

If he has any. such indorsement, it was obtained without disclosing 
this Government-ownership pack for the Farmers’ Union, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange have all resolu- 
tions opposing Government ownership, and the Association of State 
Farmers’ Union Presidents on January 29, 1920, petitioned Congress to 
return the railroads. The above farm organizations will surely not sup- 
port a candidate who bas a platform so at variance with their petitions 
and resolutions, and who, according to his home paper and supporter, 
the Baker Herald, of March 18 last, was the guest of honor at the Plumb 
Plan League speakers’ banquet, of Baker, Oreg. 

I thank you for giving me this opportunity to son to this anonymous 
circular, sprung at a late date in the canpa: f you learn of ane 
more such propaganda—and some doubtless will be sprung at the las 
moment—I wish you would wire me at my expense. 8 

Sincerely, yours, N. J. Stxxorr. 


{Extracts from debates and CONGRESSIONAL Rrconůd showing issues 
Involved in the Cooper amendment. 

Congressman Porter, then ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill, in 5 of the Cooper amendment, 
argued that the arming of merchant ships carrying war 8 would 
be an act of war. In this connection he said, March 1, 1917: 

I shall not 3 this matter further, as I am informed the pro- 

nents of this bill concede this to be a correct statement of the 

ut reply that the President will not allow the ships 
the terms of this act to carry arms and ammunition. h. 
in this crisis a power which he does not intend to exercise?” 

Congressman Cooper, author of the amendment, said on March 1, 


1917: 

“ Private individuals or corporations may, without violating interna- 
tional law or any law of the United States, sell and deliver arms and 
ammunition to a country at war or to any of its citizens, but it is a far 
different thing which this bill proposes, for it would authorize the Presi- 
dent to make the Government itself a party to the traffic in arms and 
ammunition with belligerents, although when a Government becomes a 
party to such traffic it thereby commits a deliberate act of war. 

“The bill is an attempt in effect to yield to the President a part of 
the constitutional power of Congress to declare war.” 


a FLOOD, Democrat, chairman of the committee re g 
the bill and in charge of the bill on the floor, said March 1, 1917: 

“I do not believe that the President intends to convoy merchant 
vessels that carry munitions of war or to supply guns and ammunition 
to such vessels. Good international lawyers contend that to conyoy a 
HEE ia with arms and ammunition is an unlawful act; that it is 
an act of war. . 

Senator FALL, Republican, member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate, said in the Senate on March 3, 1917: = 

“ If the Nation itself, by its ald and assistance, in any way assists 
the person esting contraband to avoid the natural co ences of 
this — 5 it commits an unneutral act,” citing Moore's International Law 


tor Hirencock, Democrat, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and in charge of the bill, said on the floor of 
the Senate March 4, 1917: 

“Tt is not proposed in this bill to authorize the President of the 
United States to violate the laws of neutrality, and the President of the 
United States could neither arm vessels loaded with munitions of war 
for one of the belligerents, nor could he convoy vessels loaded 
munitions of war for one of the belligerents without violating the 
neutrality of the United States.” 

On the same day Senator HITCHCOCK further stated: 

“I would be 5 chagrined if the United States Govern- 
ment should do anything either to insure or to protect the transporta- 
tion of munitions of war to any of ts in to con- 
tinue the destructive conflict there, and I have satisfied myself by in- 
quiry at Government sources that our Government been scrupulous 
to observe the laws of neutrality, which prohibits it from doing any- 
thing to facilitate or protect or insure the transportation of munitions 
of war to any belligerent country. The Government has been 
scrupulous not to violate the rules of neutrality. * * The amend- 
ment would be a refiection upon the President.” 

Senator Lobo, Republican, and ranking member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, now chairman of that committee, said, on 


March 2, 1917: 
“Mr. President, in my opinion for us to arm a vessel loaded with 
contraband or to convoy a vessel loaded with contraband would be an 


act of war. I voted against that amendment in the committee, and it 
seemed to me going very far to say to the President that he must not 
commit an act of war. He is as well aware of what co tes an act 
of war as we are, and I feel very sure that if the President were re: 

to make war and thought the time had come for that action he woul 
call Con together, if it were not in session, and that in any event 
he would submit it to Congress. * * + 

“If you put officers of the Navy or men on a merchant ship you 
change her character—you make her a merchant auxiliary; you take 
her into the Navy of the United States; you make her a vessel of war 

re tanto. * * * The President in any event must know whether 
he vessel contains contraband, and he must find out through the offi- 
cers of the Government. I said he had no right to do those 
things unless he was prepared to commit an act of war.” 

Senator Loben further said: 

“J think it is very undesirable when we are asked by the President 
to give him certain powers to accompany the authority with the state- 
ment that he must not do that which he knows he can not do without 
committing an act of war and going beyond his constitutional powers.” 

Senator Lopée still further said: 

“If we deliberately, as a Government, put arms on a vessel carrying 
contraband, and we know it is carrying contraband, of course it is an 
act of war. I take it that any vessel which is armed by the Govern- 
ment will be subjected to careful examination by the officers of the 
United States to make sure that she is not carrying contraband and 

t her cargo and voyage are lawful. * è * 
I do not think it is necessary to put international law into the bill.” 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LEHLRACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13358) 
to amend the war-risk insurance act, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT— FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Stemp], I present herewith a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and so forth, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, for printing under the rule, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted: 
To Mr. Goopwry of Arkansas, for to-day, on account of illness. 
To Mr. Watters, for five days, on account of business. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Saturday next, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw] may be recognized for 
one hour in which to address the House, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have two com- 
munications in my hand bearing on the postal situation which 
I wish to bring before the Members of the House by inserting 
them in the Record, and I ask unanimous consent to do so. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 


The SPEAKER. 


manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the nature of the communication? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. The communications that I 
have received are upon the postal situation. 

Mr. GARD. What phase of the postal situation? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. With regard to the commis- 
sion that has been appointed by Congress to take testimony in 
respect to increase of salaries. 

Mr. GARD. Are the communications from private individuals 
or organizations? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pentsylvania. One is from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hanover and the other is from the postal em- 
ployees of the city of York, Pa. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I haye received, I think, at 
least 75 letters on this general subject within the last two days. 
If we begin to place these letters in the Recorp we will increase 
the shortage of paper very materially. I feel that I must 
object. i 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for a few minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, a number of gentlemen have 
asked as to the program for to-morrow. My understanding is 
that the conference report on the Agricultural bill will be 
brought up the first thing in the morning, and that following 
that the conference report on the so-called Kelley bill—the Army 
and Navy pay-increase bill—will probably be called up. If, 
however, it is not deemed wise to call up that bill to-morrow 
afternoon, a rule will probably be presented for the considera- 
tion of a bill relating to the farm-loan act, extending the law 
under which the Federal Government has purchased certain 
farm-loan bonds. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
y? x 
Mr. MONDELL. In case the farm-loan bill is not taken up 
to-morrow or not disposed of to-morrow it will be taken up on 
Friday, and there are several other rules that are to follow this, 
one of which is likely to be taken up. The conference report on 

the fortification bill will be taken up at an early date. 


PAPERS, ETC., IN CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE, TENTH DISTRICT, 
PENNSYLYANIA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives transmitting papers, 
testimony, and documents relating to the contested-election case 
in the tenth district, State of Pennsylvania, which was referred 
to the Committee on Election No. 1 and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask {anions Ronee that on 
Friday, after the reading of the Journal, that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] shall have the privilege of 
addressing the House for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, for the present I shall have to 
object. We can not make too many of these special orders. I 
was prevailed on not to object to the request made a while ago, 
but I do not feel I am justified in allowing too many special 
orders to be made at this time. 

Mr. GARD. Is there anything to do on Friday except—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; we will have considerable to do 
on Friday. I think there will be no difficulty about the gentle- 
man having his half hour on Friday, but I do not think we 
ought to make a special order. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 13, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


What are we going to do on Fri- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations required for 
the Naval Establishment for 1920 and prior fiscal years (H. Doc. 


No. 762) ; 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting testimony, papers, and document relating to the 
contested-election case in the tenth district, State of Pennsyl- 
vania (H. Doc. No. 763); to the Committee on Elections No. 1 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, together with 
report of Lieut. Col. J. A. Woodruff, Corps of Engineers, on a 
preliminary examination of the waterway from Puget Sound to 
Grays Harbor, Wash. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS: 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were, Sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 4205) to amend 
section 4, chapter 1, of Title I of an act entitled “An act making 
further provision for a civil government for Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900, as heretofore amended 
by section 2 of an act entitled “An act to amend section 86 of an 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii, to 
provide for additional judges, and for other judicial purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1909, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 968), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3223) authorizing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to accept and administer for the benefit of the public 
and the encouragement of industry, inventions, patents, and 
patent rights, and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 970), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 307) defining what 
shall constitute a crop failure under the rules and regulations 
issued by the departments of the Government in making loans 
of seed wheat to farmers for crop purposes, reported the same 
with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 972), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. LITTLE, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13554) for, the 
relief ‘of the Garden City (Kans.) Water Users’ Association, 
and for other purposes, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 967), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12842) for the relief of the estate of 
William Alger Varner, reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 969), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 2962) for the relief 
of Nick Sitch and Billie H. Mvashanks, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 971), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


BILLS AND 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14041) to authorize pay and 
allowances to officers who exercised higher command during 
the World War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14042) to amend section 6 
of the act of Congress approved June 17, 1910, entitled “An 
act to provide for an enlarged homestead”; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. J 

By Mr. SANFORD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 355) authoriz- 
ing the use of Army transports by teams, individuals, and their 
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equipment representing the United States in Olympic games and 
international competitions; tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 356) to suspend the requirements of annual assessment 
work on mining claims in the Territory of Alaska during the 
year 1920; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. FESS: Resolution (H. Res. 556) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 4438; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H, R. 14043) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza Oldham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 14044) for the relief of the 
widow of Edward Kelly; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 14045) grant- 
ing a pension to Alice M. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14046) granting an In- 
erease of pension to Alwill Hacklander; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 14047) granting a pension to 
Estella E. Whitmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14048) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas J. Mullin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 14049) to remove the 
charge of desertion on the first enlistment of Daniel B. Stone, 
alias Nelson Davis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 14050) granting a pension 
to Manella A. Eastman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 14051) granting a pension 
to Charles Geiger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 14052) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph R. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bil (H. R. 14053) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Leher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 14054) granting a pension 
to Anna Willower Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14055) granting 
a pension to Ida E. Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. l 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 14056) granting a pension 
to Cassander Twigg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14057) granting a pension to Edgar A. 
Norris; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3588. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Mattress 2nd Box Spring 
Makers’ Union, Local 47, of New York, favoring amnesty for 
political prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8589. Also, petition of Allen Larkin and O’Brien Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, favoring the passage of the Mason 
bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

3590. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Milwaukee Real Estate 
Board, protesting against the proposed tax on real estate to 
raise a fund for bonus to veterans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3591. Also, petition of the Board of Trade Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, protesting against increased taxation for a bonus 
for veterans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3592, By Mr. HILL: Petition of residents of the city of New 
York, for the enactment of House bill 10518, to establish a Federal 
urban mortgage bank ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3593. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the McGraw-Phillips 
Printing Co., of New York, protesting against the proposed tax 
on advertising; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3594. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of sundry citizens, favoring 
House bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3595. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Sherley Post and Vincent 
F. Picard Post, American Legion, of Massachusetts, favoring 
passage of fourfold optional bonus plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3596. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Hudson P. Rose Co., 
of New York, protesting against the proposed tax on real estate 
transactions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8597. Also, petition of Sneckner & Heath, of New York, pro- 
testing against proposed tax on stock sales; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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3598. Also, petition of Annie O'Connor, Patrick Ryan, the 
Biddle Publishing Co., Alva E. Stern, Bernhard Ulmanu Co., 
the Law Reporting Co., Jessie B. Colburn, and C. E. Sheehan, 
all of New York, favoring increased pay for postal employees; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3599. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Archbishop McHale 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, fayoring passage of Mason 
bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3600. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Albert 
Sidney Johnson Chapter, Daughters of the Confederacy, of 
Louisville, Ky., protesting against the exclusion of the names 
of Johnson and Lee from the ‘column of the Memorial Amphi- 
theater in Arlington; tothe Committee on the Library, 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, May 13, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 11, 1920.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock noon, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 7 

TERMINATION OF THE WAR WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Lodge Smith, S. C. 
Ball Glass McCumber Smoot 
Borah Gronna McKellar Spencer 
Brandegee Hale McNary Sterling 
Capper arding oses Swanson 
Cbamberlain Harris Nelson Thomas 

Colt Harrison Norris Townsend 
Comer Henderson Nugent Trammell 
Culberson Jones, N, Mex Overman Underwood 
Cummins Jones, Wash. age Wadsworth 
Curtis ellogg Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Kenyon Ransdell Warren 
Edge Keyes Robinson Williams 
Elkins King ji rd 

Fernald Knox Smith, Ariz. 

Gay Lenroot Smith, Md. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to state that tlre 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] is absent in attend- 
ance upon a meeting of the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] are absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, hostilities ceased on Novem- 
ber 11,1918. Thus ended the greatest war of ancient or modern 
times. From the conquests of Alexander, shrouded in the mist of 
passing time, to our own Rebellion, none, or all together, equaled 
the struggle of contending nations upon the theater of Europe, 
involving nearly all the civilized world. But the end came at 
last. Exhausted Europe laid down its arms. The salvos of vic- 
tory were hushed in the face of this appalling calamity ; govèrn- 
ments were wrecked ; nations dismembered ; industries destroyed ; 
lands laid waste; whole nations plunged into disorder and an- 
archy; want, disease, and starvation were general throughout 
central and eastern Europe. The whole machinery of industry, 
exchange, transportation, and government was disorganized. 
People were dazed and almost hopeless before the task of re- 
construction and readjustment, 

Under these conditions the council met at Versailles, com- 
posed of the leading statesmen of Europe and the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States. To them, and especially to the latter, 
the eyes of the millions of war-weary people were turned. Hope 
for a moment was revived. There was need for immediate 
action, Germany had been defeated and crushed, but Europe 
was crushed with it. No time was to be lost if governments 
were to be revived, universal anarchy stopped, industry re- 
stored, and the march of starvation halted. When the Allies 
had upon the Rhine 5,000,000 men under arms they should 
have written the terms of peace for the defeated nations at 
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once and restored their governments while they had the men 
and the power to enforce these terms. But months passed and 
nothing was done. The allied armies dwindled away, power 
ceased at Versailles, the great council of nations degenerated 
into a debating society, while despairing Europe looked on in 
amazement. No wonder starving people asked what this was 
all for. No wonder Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria 
took heart and commenced their plotting and scheming as 
before. It is inconceivable that more than eight months should 
have.elapsed before a treaty of peace was signed and more than 
a year before it was put in force. And during all this time the 
disintegrating effects on the great victory were working. It 
took but a few days to write an armistice. It should have taken 
less than a month to enlarge it into the principal articles of 
peace, to be signed by the belligerent nations, and thus end the 
state of war. 

But this was not done. The President insisted that the 
League of Nations should be a part of the treaty of peace, and 
because the majority of the Republicans in the Senate had 
criticized the proposed league and had suggested changes, be- 
cause it did not safeguard American interests, the President 
returned to France stubbornly insisting that he would so inter- 
twine the league in the whole treaty that it could never be 
separated. Months were then consumed in perfecting a League 
of Nations for the future, which should have been left for delib- 
erate and careful consideration after the emergency of peace had 


passed. 

It is a fact that when the President returned to France, nearly 
five months after the armistice was signed, the members of the 
allied council had determined upon the policy of making a 
treaty of peace and afterwards taking time to frame a league 
of nations. But, against the advice of his associates, ignoring 
the crying need of the world for pence, with an obstinate dis- 
regard of the demands of his countrymen, the President in- 
Sisted that the League of Nations must be a part of the treaty 
of peace, and insisted that it should be accepted by the 
American people, without regard to their judgment or the 
judgment of the Senate, created by the Constitution to pass 
upon this question. 

What is the result? Eighteen months have elapsed since 
hostilities actually ceased and the war in fact ended, and this 
country, the most powerful, comprised of the greatest English- 
speaking people, is still in an actual, legal state of war with 
the Central Powers. Trade and commerce—except to a very 
limited extent, carried on surreptitiously through neutral coun- 
tries or under license from the President—are inhibited. Travel 
and intercourse, communication and exchange, are restricted. 

The Senator from Nebraska has stated that trade is now 
being carried on with Germany. This is perhaps true in a 
limited sense; but under the trading-with-the-enemy act all 
trade between German and American nationals is absolutely 
prohibited, “except with the license of the President granted 
to such persons.” It is legally impossible, of course, to resume 
trade while such a law is in existence. 

I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the language of the 
President in his address before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on August 19, 1919: 

The nations that ratify the treaty, such as Great Britain, Belgium, 
and France, will be in a position to lay their plang for controlling the 
markets of central Europe, without competition from us, if we do not 
presently act. We have no consular agents, no trade representatives, 
there to look after our interests. 

I invite the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to this 
fact. It is useless to say even that the American people may 
trade with Germany if they have not the machinery in Ger- 
many and in the Central Empires to foster and promote trade, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that after leaving the Senate Chamber yesterday after- 
noon I looked up the figures of our trade with Germany, as 
given me by the Department of Commerce, running from Jan- 
uary, 1919, to the Ist of April, and I find that our exports 
to Germany during that time were $146,900,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no doubt of that; but the Senator 
from Nebraska knows very well that.that is not the trade we 
should have with Germany; and he also knows very well that 
we can not resume trade relations completely without consular 
agents and trade representatives and without freedom of travel 
and communication between this country and Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator please, I think the diffi- 
culty in establishing trade with Germany now is mere eco- 
nomic than it is political. The difficulty is that Germany 


during that period was only able to export to us some $25,- 
000,000 worth of goods, and she had no means of paying for 
any larger amount of goods which she might purchase of us. 
I repeat, it is an economic difficulty that Germany is suffering 
under. She is not able to pay for much. Her trade with 
Great Britain is very limited, and so is her trade with France. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I might add that undoubtedly those exports 
to Germany include the exports sent under Government regu- 
lation for the relief of the German people. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to remind the Senator from 
Minnesota that such exports as we now have are only per- 
mitted by license of the President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Montana for a 
question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like tọ inquire of the 
Senator from Minnesota if this legislation should be enacted 
whether we would then have consular agents in Germany? 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the President does not veto or nullify 
the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Suppose the President approves 
the legislation, would we then be entitled to have consular 
agents in Germany? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It simply rests with the President to ap- 
point them, with Germany’s consent; and I have no doubt Ger- 
many would consent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the point I am making, 
that we should have to get Germany’s consent in order that 
such agents might officiate in German territory. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no doubt Germany would be “very 
glad to consent, 

Mr. President, the laws granting to the President extraor- 
dinary and autocratic war powers are still in existence. Our 
products can only reach the starving people of Central Europe 
in a limited way, such commerce being carried on by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

If we can not obtain a status of peace by the ratification of 
the treaty and the League of Nations, we must obtain it in some 
other way. It is evident that the treaty can not be ratified un- 
less it is accepted exactly as the statesmen of Europe framed it 
and, through the President, presented to us, without any of the 
safeguards necessary to the protection of American rights. It is 
of the utmost importance that a status of peace be accomplished. 
There are more than 70,000,000 people in the Central Empires. 
They must be clothed and fed, their industries must be revived, 
they must labor and produce and trade with other nations. 
England, France, and Italy have made peace with them; diplo- 
matic and consular relations have been restored ; trade has been 
resumed. England to-day is sending her raw materials to Ger- 
man factories, where they are being made into finished products 
by German industry and returned into the channels of English 
commerce. Her trade, her foreign commerce, is fast increasing. 
Ours is dwindling. France, Italy, and all the neutral countries 
are restoring commercial relations with the Central Empires. 
We alone are left outside. Do we realize the fact that when 
the war broke out in 1914 our entire foreign commerce amounted 
to only $4,258,504,805, and that the balance of trade in favor of 
the United States was only $470,653,491? But in 1919 our for- 
eign commerce exceeded $10,000,000,000—a greater foreign com- 
merce than has ever heretofore been enjoyed by any na- 
tion in the history of the world—and the balance of trade 
in faver of this country was substantially $4,000,000,000. Our 
exports are rapidly decreasing and our imports increasing. Be- 
fore the war the Central Empires were among the prinicpal ceus- 
tomers of this country. We are a surplus producing nation. 
We have all the food products and the raw materials which 
Europe needs and which the industries of this country must 
furnish if we are to maintain the prosperity of the Nation, It 
is inconceivable that the President would sacrifice net only the 
interest and independence and sovereignty of the Nation, but 
sacrifice the material welfare of millions of people, by his auto- 
cratic and stubborn insistence on having his own way as to the 
League of Nations. Not only is it necessary to the industries of 
this country that a state of peace should be declared and our 
trade resumed with all belligerent countries, but it is impertant 
that the war powers of the President should cease. 

During the war both the great political parties united in 
granting the President everything demanded—the most auto- 
eratic and far-reaching powers—in order to effectually carry 
on the war. Some of these powers seemed to be unnecessary 
and were granted because no one desired to withheld any power 
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But 
the war is ended. The great industries of this country can 
not be run by meddling, bureaucratic officials in Washington, 
and yet the President is continuing some of these governmental 
agencies created for the emergency; he still continues to exer- 
cise war powers which were granted to enable us more effec- 


which the President deemed necessary to win the war. 


tively to carry on hostilities. And why? Because the great 
majority of the Senate deemed it wise to safeguard American 
interests with certain reservations which were acceptable to 
foreign powers and demanded by the American people. Those 
reservations were adopted for the purpose of making the league 
and the treaty conform to our constitutional principles of gov- 
ernment, protecting the American people in their right to ad- 
minister their affairs without the domination of foreign powers, 
relieving this country from the intolerable burden and obliga- 
tion imposed by article 10, which would call American soldiers 
and American resources to the defense of any nation in the 
world, protecting American commerce, domestic questions, the 
Monroe doctrine, the inequality in voting power, and protecting 
American labor against foreign competition. 

These reservations were not adopted by a strictly party vote. 
Every one of them received more than a two-thirds vote, or 
nearly two-thirds vote, of the Senate. The reservation which 
created the greatest interest among the American people and 
the greatest contest in the Senate—that as to article 10— 
protecting the American people from the demands of Europe 
to call their sons upon foreign battle fields, was adopted 
by more than two-thirds of the Senate, 14 Democrats voting 
for it. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox] that they did not safeguard American interests. I be- 
lieve that with those reservations American interests were fully 
and completely safeguarded; that the League of Nations was 
then left as a concert of peoples to use their influence to pre- 
vent war; and that in principle the league, then, did not go 
beyond what this country undertook to accomplish in the Hague 
convention. 

When these reservations left the great principles of the 
League of Nations intact; made this country a party to a 
council to use its influence to maintain the peace of the world; 
agreed to arbitration of justiciable questions, thereby remoy- 
ing the cause of war; left intact, in its main features, the 
treaty settling all the disputes between this country and Ger- 
many—treservations which were satisfactory to foreign pow- 
ers—it is inconceivable that the President, standing practically 
alone, was willing to sacrifice the peace of this country, to 
injure our commerce, to jeopardize the stability of Europe, ‘to 
gratify his personal ambition. He has thus ignored the great 
principles of representative democracy. The right of the people 
to vote through their representatives and to use their judg- 
ment in making treaties with foreign nations. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to again discuss the 
principles of the League of Nations and the treaty, for which I 
voted with the reservations, I voted for the treaty and the 
League of Nations, and would do so again, but never if Amer- 
ican sons and American resources must be called at the behest 
of any foreign country to sustain the tottering and turbulent 
nations of Europe; never if we are to sacrifice the century-old 
Monroe doctrine, which has stabilized the Western Hemisphere ; 
never if foreign countries can interfere in the domestic prob- 
lems which are truly a part of our national ideals; never if 
foreign powers can interfere to bring American labor to the 
level of European and Asiatic; never if this country—com- 
posed of the greatest English-speaking people of the world— 
is to be denied an equal voice in the councils of the League of 
Nations, The President has iterated and reiterated his de- 
termination that the Senate abrogate its functions under the 
Constitution and accept the treaty exactly as it was presented 
to this. country through the influence of foreign powers. He 
renews his statement in his letter to the Democratic central com- 
mittee of his party in Oregon, and I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the first paragraph of this letter. He says: 

I think it imperative that the party should at once proclaim itself 
the uncompromising N of the Nation's honor and the advocate 
of everything that the United States can do in the service of humanity; 
that it should, therefore, indorse and support the Versailles treaty and 
condemn the ge reseryations as utteriy inconsistent with the Na- 
tion’s honor and destructive of the world leadership which it had 
established. 

That is exactly the attitude the President has taken from the 
beginning, 

Mr. President, let me ask the Senate if these reservations 
are really inconsistent with the Nation's honor. 

Was it inconsistent to insist that the right of withdrawal 
inserted in the treaty should be clear? : 
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Was it inconsistent with the Nation's honor to insist that no 
obligation should be imposed on this country to use its mili- 
tary and naval forces without the authority of Congress? 

Was it inconsistent with the Nation’s honor to insist that a 
mandate could only be accepted by the United States through 
the action of its Congress, or that the United States should have 
exclusive right to decide and control its purely domestic 
questions? . 

Was it inconsistent with the Nation's honor that the Monroe 
doctrine, recognized by the world for 100 years and necessary 
to the protection of this country, should be continued? 

Was it inconsistent with the Nation’s honor that we should 
refuse to ratify the infamous bargain of Shantung? 

That Congress should provide for the appointment of its 
representatives upon the various committees and under the 
league and define their powers and duties? 

To provide that the reparation commission should not control 
our exports to Germany? 

To provide that no League of Nations should have the right 
to impose financial burdens on this country? 

To provide that in case of war we should have the right to 
increase our armament for the protection of the Nation? 

To provide that the United States should insist that American 
labor should not be brought to the level of Europear and 
Asiatic? 

To provide that, as the greatest English-speaking nation of 
the world, we should be entitled to equal voting rights in the 
league and council, and should not be bound until the treaty 
was thus amended granting such rights? - 

Mr. President, these reservations were entirely consistent and 
necessary for the independence and the honor of this Nation. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] stated yester- 
day that the Republicans were to blame for the defeat of the 
treaty, »ecause they refused to compromise. Referring to a 
statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] that 
the President intended to thwart the will of Congress, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska said: 

That really is delicious, Mr. President— 

Well, it may seem so to him— 


that the President of the United States, who for something like six 
months has been a bed-ridden invalid, much of that time in danger of 
his very life, has been devoting himself to thwarting the Senate and 
the Congress and the people in an effort to bring about peace. 

Mr. President, no one sympathizes with the President in his 
affliction more than I do and more than every Member on this 
side of the Chamber; but his acts, his declarations, his writings, 
his domination, his directions to his party, are of record, and we 
are entitled to comment upon them. 

The Senator from Nebraska continues: 

The fact is that the President of the United States, in the exercise 
of his constitutional power, his exclusive and sole constitutional power, 
negotiated a treaty; he gators re it to the Senate; he asked for the con- 
sent of the Senate to its ratification ; and the Senate failed to give that 
consent and sent it back to the White House. Who is thwarting, who is 
hindering, who is delaying, under those circumstances? The Senate did 
not give its consent. The Senate did not function, and it did not 
function because there was a deliberate refusal to compromise differ- 
ences, as there might have been a compromise. 

The Senator is a master of illogical statement, He says that 
the Senate did not function because it refused to accept a treaty 
which the President had presented just exactly as he and the 
diplomats of Europe had written it. To whom did the fathers 
of the country give the power to decide finally upon the terms of 
the treaty? Who is better qualified than the Representatives 
elected by the people to speak for a country reaching nearly 
4,000 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and nearly 2,000 
miles from the Gulf to Canada? Is it thwarting the will of 
the people for the Senate of the United States, in its deliberate 
judgment, by a two-thirds majority in nearly every case, and 
nearly a two-thirds vote in every other case, to place upon this 
instrument reservations which safeguard American interests 
according to our Constitution, and according to the traditions 
of our Republic? 

I fear that the power which was given him for prosecuting 
war, and willingly given, is in his mind to be continued in times 
of peace. I say that this treaty as it was finally considered 
by the Senate protects American interests, and fully measures 
up to our obligations in the great affairs of the world. 

Furthermore, let me remind the Senator from Nebraska 
that reservations upon this treaty are matters of principle. 
They are not mere matters of trading, as in the case of a pri- 
vate contract. They represent the sovereign rights of 110,- 
000,000 people. 

But let me refer to the expressions of the President. When 
has he shown any -willingness to compromise? 
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In his letter of March 8, 1920, he says: 


P am sorry to say that the reservations that have come under my 
notice are, almost without exception, not interpretations of the article 
to which it is proposed to attach them but in: effect. virtual nullifica- 
tions of those articles, 

Any reservation which seeks to deprive the Lea 
the force of article 10 cuts at the very heart and | of the covenant 
itself, Any league of nations which does not guarantee as a matter of 
incontestable right the political independence and integrity of each of 
its members might be hardly more than a futile scrap of paper, 


Not a word of compromise. 
Again, in his famous Jackson Day dinner letter, he said: 


We can not rewrite this treaty. We must take it without changes 
which alter its meaning or leave it, and then, after the rest of the 


world has signed’ it, we must face the unthinkable task of making |; 
steps to prosecute it, and to protect the people in their Govern- 


another and separate kind of treaty with any. 


We must take it as it is written, although the leading nations 
of Europe expressed a willingness to accept the reservations 
adopted by a majority of the Senate after months of deliberate 
debate and consideration! 

The President’s last letter has clarified the issue. The issue 
is thus reached: Shall we adopt the League of Nations and the 
treaty, imperiling American interests; at the behest of the Execu- 
tive, or shall we adopt the treaty with reservations, protecting 
American rights and American interests and promoting Ameri- 
can aspirations? 

On this issue all lovers of American liberty, American inde» 
pendence, believers in the destiny of this Nation, can appeal to 
the tribunal of public opinion with absolute confidence. 


Mr. President, F come now to the question of the resolution 


declaring a state of peace: When resolutions of this character 


I wish that every opportunity be given for tlie ratification of the 
treaty. But the President has made this impossible. The time 
has come when something must be done. & legal state of peace 


must be restored, trade relations resumed, war powers ended, power by the people to the Federal Government. But there are 


many provisions of the Constitution which constitute limitations: 
upon the States and limitations upon the manner of exercising 


and the Nation as soon as possible returned to normal peace 
conditions, 

I shall therefore vote for the resolution declaring’ the war 
at an end, which will restore our diplomatic, consular, and com- 
mercial relations with the Central Empires, because it seems 
to me to be the only possible way now of accomplishing, this 
object. I have no dpubt whatever of the constitutionality of the 
resolution On this ultimate question of constitutionality I agree 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania, although my views do not 
coincide with all of his conclusions. I agree, of course, that war 
actually ceased and hostilities terminated with the signing: of 


the armistice or the capitulation, whichever it may be called, 


on November 11, 1918. But so far as the German Government 
and its present successor and the American Government, as 
well as the nationals of the two Governments; are concerned 
a legal state of war exists and can only end by the ratification 
of a treaty or by some action of Congress repealing the war 
statutes or by the common consent of both nations. The latter 
can hardly occur with these statutes upon the books. 

I am therefore of the opinion that either a treaty or a statute 
of Congress is necessary. 

If we concede all of the Senator's argument about an actual 
state of peace, we still have on the statute books acts of 
Congress passed under the war powers of the Constitution grant- 
ing to the President autocratic powers which must either cease 
through the signing of a treaty or by the action ef Congress: 
There are about 30 of such statutes which continue during the 
war, or until the treaty of peace is signed, or a proclamation of 


the President, or some like occurrence. Of course, Congress, 


whicli passed these various acts, can repeal them or modify 
them, but the fact is that they exist as an aftermath of the 
war. They prohibit trade between nationals of this country 
and German nationals. They tie up property seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian. They continue the war bureaus and 
autocratic powers of the President. > 

Let us look at the provisions of some of these statutes: Th 
act known as “the trading-with-the-enemy act,” which pro- 
hibits trade with German nationals, is to continue during the 
war and end with the date of the proclamation and exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty of peace, unless the President shall; 
by proclamation, declare a prior date. 

The food-control act provides that it shall cease to be in 
effect when the existing state of war between the United States 
und Germany shall have terminated. 

The Overman Act is to remain in force during the continuance 
of the war and for six months after the termination of the war 
by the proclamation of the treaty of peace, and various. other 
acts contain similar provisions. 

There is no question that when a war actually comes to an 
end through surrender or an armistice or the cessation of hos- 
tilities that Congress has the power to continue a state of war 


e of Nations of 


‘an express prohibition. 
‘tutional debates that the object of conferring upon the Congress 


‘tion, In 


ifor a reasonable time; that the President himself has no power 
whatever to create a: legal status of peace. He can uccept 


capitulations or create: an armistice; but he alone is powerless: 
to end a war which Congress has declared. 
Mr. President, let us now consider the power of Congress, 


| with the concurrence of the President, to declare war at au end. 


T am clearly of the opinion that, with the exception: of the com- 


‘mand: of the Army and Navy conferred upon: the President by 


the Constitution, Congress may exercise: the sovereign power of 
the Nation not only to declare war, or to recognize n state of 


| War as existing, and to make: rules and regulations for the con- 


duct of war, but to end war by declaring. a state of peace. 
The power of any nation to declare war, to take all necessary 


ment, is inherent in every sovereign. There is nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States which limits. this right, except 
the provision in the Constitution that no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a. longer time than two years, and that 
the President shall be the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. The provisions of the Constitution are as follows: 
Article I, section 8, clause 11, of the Constitution confers upon 
the Congress the power “to declare war, grant letters of marque: 


and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
Water.“ 


Clause 12, “ to raise and support armies, but no appropriation: 


of money to that use shall be for a longer time than two years.” 


Clause 13, to provide and maintain a navy.“ 
Clause 14, to make rules for the government and regulation 


of land and naval forces.“ 
were originally introduced in the Senate, I was opposed to them. 


Congress therefore has power not oniy to declare war but to 


make the appropriations to support, and rules and regulations 
for the government of, the military and naval’ forces. 


It is true that in the main the Constitution is a grant of 


Federal powers. There can not, however, be drawn from this 
provision of the Constitution, conferring upon the Congress the 


power to declare war, any conclusion that it has not, as the 


representative body of a sovereign Nation, the power to declare 
a state of peace and to end the war. The power to declare 
peace is a natural and necessary implication in the absence of 
It is clearly apparent from the consti- 


the power to declare war was that neither the President nor 
any other branch of the Government should exercise this great- 


est and most dangerous prerogative. 


It was: proposed by Mr. Pinckney in lis plan for a consti- 


‘tution that “the Senate shall have the exclusive power to de- 


clare war,“ and the plan of Mr. Hamilton also provided that 
the Senate was to have such power. Various objections were 
made to the power being conferred upon tle Congress—aimong 
others, that its proceedings were too slow. It would meet but 
once a year. The House of Representatives would be too 
numerous for such deliberations. Others urged that the power 
should be vested in the President. Mr. Mason, among others, 
objected to the power being conferred upon the Executive or 


the Senate, because it was too great a power to be intrusted 


to a single individual or a single branch of the Government. He 
favored clogging rather than facilitating the declaration of 
war. This plan was finally adopted. 

The words declare war” were chosen instead! of “making 
war” because the President, as Commander in Chief, directs 
the Army and Navy and executes the orders of Congress during 
actual hostilities. It was undoubtedly unnecessary to confer 
this power upon Congress by a provision of the Constitution, 
for unless there was some: limitation the right to prosecute m 
war for the preservation of the Nation would be inherent in 
the Federal. Government, executed through its. representatives 
and the President. Watson, in his work on the Constitution, 
said: 


It would hardly seem necessary that the power to declare war should 
have been: expressly conferred upon Congress; The exercise: of such 
power would be necessary to the existence of a nation, and, therefore, 
A natural power, inherent as an element in the law of self-preser- 
vatlon, the justice of which is recognized. by all nations d de 
clare war may be necessary to po the life or freedom of a 
people, and the right to make such a declaration certainly rests: upon 
the basic principle of self-protection. A commentator on the Constitu- 
ting of this power, says: The right of making war belongs 
to a nation so far as it is necessary for thelr defense and support of 
their rights.” It might be asked, If the right belongs to nations to 
declare war, why confer it upon a nation by written authority? The 
convention was doubtless aware that to declare war was a natural 
right of sove ty, and it did. not mean to ignore or restrict that 
principle by conferring on one of the coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment the power to do so, but its purpose was to designate what 
branch of the Government should have such power, 
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It is apparent, therefore, that this clause of the Constitution 
was adopted, not because there was inherently any want of 
power to prosecute a war, but because it was the belief of the 
Constitutional Convention that it should be vested in the legis- 
lative body and concurred in by the President. It is intended 
to prevent the President from exercising a power which might 
result disastrously to the Nation. 

It has been contended that because the Constitutional Con- 
yention failed to confer upon the Congress the power to declare 
a state of peace or to end a war that this can only be done by 
the Executive, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
through the treaty-making power. I do not believe that such a 
conclusion is properly drawn from the action of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Mr. Butler moved to add the words “and 
peace” after “war.” It was defeated by a unanimous vote. 
Undoubtedly this motion was made in view of the provisions 
of the Articles of Confederation, which had been previously in 
existence. Article IX of the Articles of Confederation provides 
as follows: 

Ant. IX. The United States in Congress assembled, shall have the 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war, 
except in the cases mentioned in the sixth article—of sending and 
receiving -ambassadors—entering into treaties and alliances— 

And so forth. 

Under this provision it is well known that the Continental 
Congress prosecuted war, declared peace, and entered into 
treaties. The inefficient and cumbersome manner of conducting 
war entirely through a Congress was one of the principal reasons 
for conferring greater powers and making the Executive the 
. Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

On the proposition to confer upon the Congress the power 
to make peace, Mr. Ellsworth said: 

There is a material difference between the cases of making war and 
making peace. It should be more easy to get out of war than into war. 
War is a simple and overt declaration. Peace is attended with intri- 
cate and secret negotiations. 

It undoubtedly appeared to the members of the convention 
that it would not be wise to take from the President and the 
Senate the power to negotiate a treaty ending war. This was, 
according to the practice of nations, the usual and customary 
way of ending an international conflict. And to confer this 
power upon the Congress would exclude the treaty-making 
power, which undoubtedly is the most expeditious and satis- 
factory way of ending war. 

The Constitution, therefore, contains no grant of power or 
limitations upon this question. It is not, in terms, conferred 
upon the President and the Senate, beyond the fact that it is 
undoubtedly included within the broad treaty-making power. 
In this grant of power, there is embodied no definition of the 
subjects within the treaty-making power. It may, therefore, 
be accepted that the people of the United States intended to 
confer upon the Federal Government no less power than was 
at the time exercised and enjoyed by other nations. There is 
mothing in the Constitution which would indicate that the 
Federal Government, acting through both the legislative and 
executive branches, could not, by a joint resolution or act of 
Congress, end hostilities. There is no universal practice among 
nations to end war only through treaties. In fact, all writers 
on international law state that there are three well-known ways 
of terminating war between belligerent States: 

1. By a mere cessation of hostilities on both sides, without 
any definite understanding supervening. 

The trouble with that in this case is that we have statutes 
continuing a state of war until they are repealed or a treaty is 
entered into. 

2. By the conquest and subjugation of one of the contending 
parties by the other so that the former is reduced to impotence 
and submission. 

That, of course, did not exist in this case. 

3. By mutual agreement, embodied in a treaty of peace, 
whether the honors of war be equal or unequal. 

There is nothing in the history of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to indicate that the United States did not have all of the 
sovereign powers in relation to ending hostilities which had 
been exercised by other nations, 

Many instances exist of the termination of war by the cessa- 
tion of hostilities without any treaty. For instance, in 1716, 
war between Charles XII, of Sweden, and Frederick A 
King of Poland, came to an end in this manner. In 1820 the 
war between Spain and France. In 1801 the Russian War 
with Persia. In 1810 the war between Spain and her revolted 
South American colonies. In 1820 the war whereby Venezuela 
acquired her independence. In 1861 the war between Prussia 
and the German States. In 1867 the war between France and 
Mexico. 


PHILLIPS ON TERMINATION OF WAR AND TREATIES OF PEACE, CHAPTER 1, 
I believe it to be an incontrovertible proposition that the same 
power to declare war, raise and support an army and navy, 
make all rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces, appropriate money, and which, in fact, with 
the exception of the mere executive power of directing opera- 
tions, is entire respecting war, may be exercised in ending war 
and declaring a state of peace. This power is inherent in every. 
government unless there is some specific limitation in its con- 
stitution. It must be remembered that in the case of war with 
Germany, Congress simply declared a state of war to exist, 
and proceeded to enact all the laws necessary to prosecute it. 

This same course was pursued in the case of the war between 
Mexico and the United States, where Congress simply passed 
a resolution to the effect that by the act of Mexico a state of 
war existed between that country and the United States. 

Let me ask the Senate if Congress, having declared a state of 
war to exist between Germany and the United States, can not 
at any time repeal the declaration? If Congress should pass 
an act declaring war on a foreign country, would it not have 
power to repeal the act? Is it possible that Congress exhausts 
its power in the declaration of war and that war must continue 
until the President sees fit to negotiate a treaty and the Senate 
chooses to ratify it? If Congress should come to the conclusion 
that the recognition of a state of war was no longer advisable, 
it could withhold appropriations; it could repeal the legislation 
making rules and regulations for the conduct of the war; it 
could reduce the Army to a state which would render it impos- 
sible to further prosecute hostilities; and what it can do indi- 
rectly it must have power to do directly. This is one of the 
implied powers growing from the power to declare war and 
provide for its prosecution. It is inherent in every sovereign 
State. There are many implied powers exercised under the 
Constitution. 

There is no provision in the Constitution for creating a na- 
tional bank or any corporation. Yet it is settled by the great 
opinion of John Marshall in the case of McCullough v. State of 
Maryland (4 Wheat., 415) that this was one of the means which 
may be adopted by the Congress for carrying into execution the 
particular power. The Chief Justice said: 

Among the enumerated powers we do not find that of establishing a 
bank or creating a corporation. But there is no phrase in the instru- 
ment which, like the Articles of Confederation, exclude incidental or 
implied powers and which requires that everything granted shall be 
expressly and minutely described. * * » 

A constitution to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions 
of which its great powers will admit and of all the means by which they 
may be carried into execution would partake of the prolixity of a legal 
code and could scarcely be embraced by the human mind. (421424) 

Again, there is no provision in the Constitution which ex- 
pressly confers authority upon the United States to enlarge the 
national territorial domain, either by purchase, conquest, an- 
nexation, or treaty. And yet it is one of the implied powers, in- 
herent in the very sovereignty of this country. Louisiana was 
thus obtained under the administration of Jefferson, Florida 
under Monroe, Texas during the Presidency of Tyler, and the 
territory acquired from Mexico was taken under Polk. Alaska 
was purchased from Russia. Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands were acquired by treaty as a result of war with Spain, 
and the Hawaiian Islands as a result of negotiations. 

It is therefore settled beyond peradventure, without any ex- 
press grant in the Constitution, that the Federal Goyernment 
may acquire territory and Congress may make laws for the gov- 
ernment of these territories, without being subject to all the 
restrictions imposed upon that body by the Constitution. 

This was settled in the case of Dorr v. United States (195 
U. S., 138), DeLima v. Bidwell (182 U. S., 1), and Downes v. 
Bidwell (182 U. S., 244). 

In the Dorr case Mr. Justice Day said : 

It may be arded as settled that the Constitution of the United 
States is the only source of power authorizing action by any branch of 
the Federal Government. * It is equally well settled that the 
United States may acquire territory in the exercise of the treaty-making 
power by direct cession as a result of war and in making effectual the 
eee 2 peace, and for that purpose has the power of other sovereign 
na 

There are many other instances which L could cite, but these 
sufficiently illustrate the implied powers inherent in the soy- 
ereign Government of the United States. There is no provision 
in the Constitution which designates how these powers shall be 
executed, whether the Government shall acquire territory by 
treaty, by conquest, or by subjugation of the people. It may, 
therefore, be accomplished by any of the means by which Goy- 
ernments may acquire additional territory. 

Suppose some foreign government owning a territory contigu- 
ous to the United States was desirous of selling the same. Is 
it possible that Congress could not pass an act providing the 
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terms on which the United States would purchase and make 
the necessary appropriations? Must there first be a treaty 
ratified by the Senate, and subsequently an act of Congress 
making the appropriations? The action of Congress would be 
necessary in either event. 

Why should it be necessary, therefore, to observe the process 
of making a treaty and having it ratified by the Senate and 
then the Congress passing the necessary legislation to carry it 
Into effect? It must be remembered that the treaty-making 
power is always subordinate to the power of Congress, for Con- 
gress can always denounce a treaty. 

And while, of course, the Congress can not negotiate a treaty, 
it can, in my judgment, end a state of war which it has created ; 
and if this is acquiesced in or agreed to by the foreign country, 
diplomatic relations may be restored and a state of peace will 
exist without the formal negotition and ratification of a treaty. 
The President, as Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
may agree upon an armistice with the belligerent enemy and 
provide the terms and conditions of the same, but a state of 
war still exists and he has no power to restore a legal state of 
peace. He may negotiate a treaty, but the treaty has no validity 
until it is ratified by the Senate. And it seems to me incom- 
prehensible that if the President, having no power to end war, 
should refuse to enter into a treaty, that a state of war must 
continue until the President is disposed to enter into negotia- 
tions, 

It must be remembered that there is no express provision in 
the Constitution conferring the power on the President and the 
Senate to end war through the medium of a treaty or taking 
the power away from the Congress. The right of the President 
and the Senate to end war by a treaty is inferred from the 
general treaty-making power. If two branches of the Govern- 
ment concurring can declare a state of peace, it would seem as 
though all of the branches concurring might do the same, 
especially where the war power, generally is conferred upon 
the Congress. 

I might go further and say that if the treaty should be 
ratified to-morrow the Congress of the United States could annul 
it, denounce it, and refuse to make peace with Germany on the 
terms stated in the treaty. 

There is one proposition enunciated by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] in his speech in the Senate during 
the last session and to some extent reiterated in his very able 
speech the other day with which I can not agree. It is his 
position that when the treaty was signed by England, France, 
Italy, and Japan, and ratified by those nations, it created a 
state of peace between this country and Germany. I can not 
see that where Congress created a state of war and it has 
been waged for more than a year and a half under the authority 
of Congress, any foreign countries have the power, by any 
treaty, to create a state of peace. Nor do I believe that the 
treaty is capable of any such construction. 

The treaty, on page 15, is prefaced as follows: 

From the coming Into force of the present treaty the state of war 
will terminate. From that moment and subject to the provisions of 
this treaty official relations with Germany, and with any of the Ger- 
man States, will be resumed by the allied and associated powers. 

That means from the coming into force of the treaty between 
the United States and Germany, and that can only occur when 
the Senate ratifies it and the ratifications are properly ex- 
changed, according to the terms of the treaty. The last clause 
of the treaty, page 537, provides as follows: 

A first procès verbal of the deposit of ratification will be drawn up 


as soon as the treaty has been ratified by Senang on the one hand 
and by three of the principal allied and associated powers on the other 
hand. 


From the date of this first procès verbal the treaty will come into 
force between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. For 
the determination of all periods of time provided for in_ the present 
treaty this date will be the date of the coming into force of the 


treaty. 
In all other respects the treaty will enter into force for each power 


at the date of the deposit of its ratification, 

It will thus be seen that from the date of the first procés 
‘verbal the treaty will come into force only between the high 
contracting parties whe have ratified it; that is, all the various 
terms and conditions apply alone to the belligerent nations thus 
completing the treaty. 

Certainly no one will claim that until this country ratifies the 
treaty all its terms and provisions apply to the United States. 
But if it is true that this treaty has ended the war without 
our consent—ended our belligerent rights and imposed the 
rights of peace—if it has, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
says, piaced us in the saine position we were in before the war, 
then I do not see why all the terms and provisions of the treaty 
do not apply to this country. 


The President, in conjunction with foreign countries, had no 
power to impose a treaty upon this country or to end the war, 
except to end it in the sense of cessation of hostilities. The 
clause in this treaty which provides for the determination of 
all periods of time has nothing whatever to do with ending 
the war, so far as this country is concerned. It simply means 
what it says, that for the determination of all periods of time 
provided for in the treaty the date of the ratification by Ger- 
many and three of the allied powers shall be known as the 
date of coming into force of the treaty. But it is provided that 
in all other respects, except the fixing of this date, the treaty 
comes into force as between the contracting nations when it is 
ratified. 7 

Now, what is this date which it is important to fix by the 
first procés verbal? It is simply the date from which the time 
runs within which certain acts are to be performed by Ger- 
many, or those allied powers who have signed and ratified the 
treaty. Let us see what those are. For instance, section 7, 
article 83, of the treaty provides that a commission of seven 
members, five nominated by the principal allied powers, one by 
Poland, and one by the Czecho-Slovak State, will be appointed 
15 days after the coming into force of the present treaty, to 
trace on the spot the frontier line between Poland and th 
Czecho-Slovak State. Similar provisions are made as to Polan 
and other countries, k 

Various of these dates are recited by the Senator in his speech ; 
for instance, Germany is to demobilize and to reduce her mili- 
tary forces, armament, and so forth, to specified limits within 
two months from the coming into force of the treaty. Within 
three months certain war material manufactories are to be’ 
closed down. Fortifications are to be dismantled. All of these 
dates were not, of course, postponed until the last nation should 
ratify, and all that the treaty provides for is that where this 
language is used throughout the treaty, the time begins to run 
from the first procès verbal, which is to be issued when Ger- 
many and three of the principal allied powers have ratified the 
treaty. But there is not a word in the treaty to indicate that 
as between the United States and Germany war is legally ended, 
and all our rights as a belligerent are suspended. For instance, 
many of the laws we have passed continue during the war. If 
the position of the Senator is correct, the moment the first. 
procés verbal is published, we cease to have the right to treat 
German nationals as alien enemies. 

It seems to me, therefore, Mr. President, that either a treaty 
or an act of Congress is now necessary to end a state of war 
and place this country upon a basis where we may renew our 
diplomatic, consular, and trade relations with the Central 
Empires. ‘ 

The Senator from Nebraska has threatened that the Presi- 
dent will veto this resolution. I doubt not that he will, and T 
realize that he has the full power of appointment of diplomatic 
and consular officers; that he may nullify the resolution, if he 
wishes, as he has nullified the acts and the will of the majority 
of the Senate and the voice of the American people upon the 
treaty, but that responsibility rests upon him. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on page 5 of the substitute 
amendment reported by the committee I propose to strike out 
the words: 

To these ends, and for the purpose of establishing fully friendly rela- 
tions and commercial intercourse between the United States and Ger- 
many, the President is hereby requested immediately to open negotia- 
tions with the Government of Germany. 

Of course, the President has the power absolutely at any time 
to open negotiations, and it is equally proper for the Senate to 
request him to do so; it has been done many times in our his- 
tory, but it seems to me needless to request him to do so in this 
resolution. I think the language is rather surplusage, and I 
therefore ask that those words be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment reported by the committee will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5 of the proposed amend- 
ment of the Committee on Foreign Relations, beginning with the 
last word in line 20, it is proposed to strike out the remainder 
of the section, as follows: 

To these ends, and for the purpose of establishing fully friendly rela- 
tions and commercial intercourse between the United States and Ger- 
many, the President is hereby requested immediately to open negotia- 
tions with the Government of Germany. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The ‘roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Glass Sheppard 
Ball Hale McKellar Shields 
Borah Harding McNary Smith, Ariz, 
Brandegee Harris oses Smith, Md. 
8 8 Ut. 8 smoor 

pper ohnson, Ca ugen jpencer 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sterling 
Colt è ones, Wash, Owen Swanson 
Curtis Kellog, Page Townsend 
Dial Kendrick Phelan Trammell 
Edge Kenyon Phipps Underwood 
Elkins Keyes Pittman Wadsworth 
Fernald King Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
France Knox Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Gay Lenroot „Robinson Warren 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am very anxious to reach a 
vote on the pending joint resolution, but I have made inquiries 
in all directions and I find scarcely any Senators who manifest 
a desire to speak upon it. I do not want to have the resolution 
put aside for other matters which may come in; I think we 
ought either to vote or speak; that we should not put it over 
from day to day, having but one speech a day. We ought to 
dispose of the joint resolution; and, if we are unable to come 
to an agreement as to a time to vote, I think we should stay 
here and either discuss the joint resolution or vote upon it. I 
wish to ask the opinion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
Unperwoop] as to whether he would not think it advisable, 
perhaps, to agree upon a time when a vote should be taken, 
giving to Senators who desire to speak—and I know there are 
very few, if any—an opportunity so to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that there is not a great deal of disposi- 
tion, so far as I know, on this side of the Chamber to discuss 
the resolution. I think there are probably one or two speeches 
that will be made upon it. I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is entirely right in his proposition that we ought to do 
one of two things—either vote when there ceases to be any de- 
sire to speak or fix a definite time for a vote. I know that one 
of the members of the Committee on Foreign Relations on this 
side of the Chamber, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
has expressed a desire to speak. He was called away from the 
city. I thought he would be back here to-day, but*he has not 
returned. I am sure, however, that he will be back to-morrow. 
Therefore, if agreeable to the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
suggest that we fix the hour of 4 o'clock to-morrow for a vote, 
and in the meantime, if any Senators desire to speak on the 
joint resolution, that they be given the right of way in prefer- 
ence to any other business. 

Mr. LODGE. I should be very glad to make an arrangement 
to vote on the joint resolution at that time, but there are two 
Senators who are obliged to be away to-morrow who will be 
here on Saturday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to fixing a definite 
time on Saturday for the vote, with the understanding that we 
may take up other business if the time is not filled and that the 
Senator who desires to speak on this question shall have the 
right of way. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. Then I ask unanimous consent that 
at 3 o'clock on Saturday next, without further debate, a vote be 
taken on the resolution and all amendments pending or here- 
after offered. I will request the Secretary to put the request 
in the usual form. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand that the hour is fixed 
for 3 o'clock on Saturday afternoon next? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
consent will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Loper] asks unanimous consent that at not later than 3 
o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Saturday, May 15, 1920, the 
Senate will proceed te vote, without further debate, upon any 
amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may be 
offered, and upen the resolution H. J. Res. 327, a resolution 
terminating the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, 
between the Imperial German Government and the United 
States, and so forth, through the regular parliamentary stages to 
its final disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. I suggest 4 o'clock, because we do not meet until 
12 o'clock, and frequently the morning hour consumes part of 
the time. Four o’clock would give us at least a couple of hours 
for debate on that day, if any Senator desires to speak. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, let 4 o’clock be fixed as the hour. 


The request for unanimous 


Mr. REED. That will be satisfactory to me. 
Mr. LODGE. That will be satisfactory to me. 
Mr. REED. I am ready to go on now, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The hour now proposed to be fixed is 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. I-will ask that the hour be fixed 
at 4 o'clock p. m. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to change the 
hour, so as to make it not later than 4 o’clock p. m. on the 
calendar day of Saturday, May 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts as modified. The Chair hears no objection, and the agree- 
ment is entered into. 

The unanimous-consent agreement is as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous. consent that at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Saturday, May 15, 1920, the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating the state of war declared to exist 
April 6, 1917, between the Tr, a German Government and the United 
States permitting, on conditions, the resumption of reciprocal trade 
with Germany, and for other purposes, through the regular parlia- 
mentary stages to its final disposition. 


SIERRA NATIONAL FOREST. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2789) for 
the consolidation of forest lands im the Sierra National Forest, 
Calif., and for other purposes. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Honse and request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
2 conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 

hair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. SmMoor, Mr. FALL, and Mr. PHELAN conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senafe: i 

H. R. 10183. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 10328. An act to amend sections 1 and 4 of an act ap- 
proved May 18, 1916, entitled “An act to provide for the re- 
moval of what is known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the 
Potomac River, and for the building of a bridge in the place 
thereof.” 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 10183. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 10828. An act to amend sections 1 and 4 of an act ap- 
proved May 18, 1916, entitled “An act to provide for the removal 
of what is known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac 
River, and for the building of a bridge in the place thereof.” 


' FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. SMOOT submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13555) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the pro- 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial and service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, and 12. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and agree 
to the same. 

Reep SMOOT, 

W. S. Kenyon, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

C. B. SLEMP, 

Burton L. FRENCH, 

JoHN J. EAGAN, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I may state that it is a complete agreement 
between the two Houses. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Senate does not require by its 
rules a statement of a conference report, as the House does, I ask 
the Senator from Utah to give a statement as to the effect of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the request made 
by the Senator from Alabama, I will make an explanation of 
the report. 

On page 5 of the bill, the House appropriated for purchase, 
maintenance, and test of ammunition for mountain, field, and 
siege cannon, $1,600,000. The Senate increased that appropria- 
tion to, $2,000,000, and the Senate receded. 

On page 6, the House made an appropriation of $350,000 for 
proving grounds. That was increased by the Senate to $500,000, 
The Senate receded from that, and the appropriation is for 
$350,000. 

On page 8, for land defenses in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
House appropriated $130,000, and upon the basis of a letter re- 
ceived from the Secretary of War the Senate increased that 
amount to $560,000; but upon the showing made by the House, 
the Senate receded from that increase. 

On the same page, the Senate struck out “ Philippine” and 
inserted “ Hawaiian,” and it was done at the request of the 
department; and the House receded from that amendment. 

On page 11, in the Air Service, the Senate inserted a proviso 
that the unexpended balances of the appropriations made for 
aviation purposes in connection with the sea-coast defenses in the 
insular possessions in the act approved February 14, 1917, should 
be made available until June 30, 1921. The Senate receded. 

The next amendment was on page 14, where the Senate in- 
serted a provision that the unexpended balance of the sum of 
$155,000 appropriated by the act of July 8, 1918, for the pur- 
chase or reclamation of land required for the defense of the 
Panama Canal should be made available until June 30, 1921. 
The Senate receded. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him a question upon that subject? I supposed an 
appropriation for that purpose had been carried in the bill in 
the last Congress. Is that supplemental of the appropriation of 
two years ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. This appropriation was made first in the act 
of July 8, 1919, to be expended up to and including June 30, 
1920. No decision has been made yet as to whether or not they 
are going to expend it, and the House presented to the con- 
ferees a statement that convinced the Senate conferees that if 
an appropriation was really necessary at any time in the future 
the appropriation could be regularly made. 

On page 16 the Senate inserted the words “or contracts,” so 
that it would read: 

That all orders or contracts for the manufacture of material, 


And the House agreed to that amendment. 

In section 7, where the unexpended balances are turned into 
the Treasury of the United States, the Senate turned back, for 
supplies for seacoast defenses, $40,000, and the House agreed 
to the Senate amendment. 

Also, the Senate increased the amount to be turned into the 
Treasury for sites for fortifications and coast defenses from 
$63,346.68 to $88,292.88, and the House agreed. I will say to 
the Senator that that increase was made upon the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department. i 

In the case of submarine-mine structures the Senate inserted 
$15,200 to be turned back into the Treasury, and the House 


agreed. 

The total, of course, was changed, and the House agreed to the 
additional amount that was to be turned back into the Treasury. 

Section 9 was inserted by the Senate, reading as follows: 

That no part of the moneys appropriated in this or any previous act 
shall be expended to abolish or remove from any one of the arsenals of 
the United States any permanent department or shop established b 
legislative act prior to April 6, 1917, unless such removal is authoriz 
by act of Congress. 

The Senate yielded to the House on that amendment. 

Those are all the changes that were made in conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator about the reduction of the appropriation for seacoast 
defenses. Does that include stopping the contracts on the great 
guns that were provided for two years ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is an unexpended balance that Gen, 
Lord reported to the committee that they had no contracts to 
cover, and he stated that they could turn this amount of money 
in the former appropriation back into the Treasury of the United 
States without interfering at all with the work. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does not interfere with the plans that 
were agreed on two years ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not in favor of any very great 
military expenditures at this time, but I think, so far as our sea- 
coast defenses are concerned, the work that has already been 
begun should not be stopped. 

Mr. SMOOT. This will not stop it in any way, and I will say 
to the Senator again that this was done upon the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 8 

The report was agreed to. 


REPUBLIC OF ARMENTIA, 


Mr. HARDING. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take up for immediate consideration Senate resolu- 
tion 359. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Ohio let us know 
what the resolution proposes? 

Mr. HARDING. Perhaps I ought to state that this is a unani- 
mous report of the Foreign Relations Committee with reference 
to Armenia. I do not think it will take three minutes to pass it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 359) reported by Mr. Harprne from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the 11th instant, and it was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas the testimony adduced at the hearings conducted by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations haye clearly 
established the truth of the reported massacres and other atrocities 
from which the Armenian ple have suffered; and 

Whereas the le of the United States are deeply impressed by the 
deplorable conditions of insecurity, starvation, and misery now preva- 
lent in Armenia; and 

Whereas the independence of the Republic of Armenia has been duly 
recognized by the supreme council of the peace conference and by the 

nited States of America: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the sincere congratulations of the Senate of the United 
States are hereby extended to the ple of Armenia on the recognition 
of the independence of the Republic of Armenia, without rejadice re- 
specting the territorial boundaries involved ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States hereby expresses the 
hope that stable government, proper protection of individual liberties 

rights. and the full realization of nationalistic aspirations may soon 
be attained by the Armenian people; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to afford necessary protection for the lives 
and property of citizens of the United States at the port of Batum and 
along the line of the railroad leading to Baku, the President is hereby 
requested, inot incompatible with the public interest, to cause a United 
States warship and a force of marines to be dispatched to such rt 
with instructions to such marines to disembark and to protect American 
lives and property. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, for the benefit of the few 
Senators who are present on the floor I will state that this 
resolution is the outcome of rather extended hearings on the 
part of a subcommittee, which made very careful inquiry into 
the Armenian situation and took note of the propositions 
that had been made relative to the American occupation of 
the new Republic with an armed force and the various angles 
of the political situation internationally. It was thought that 
the United States was going as far as it reasonably could 
to express its felicitations on the recognition of a new Re- 
public there, and then for the relief of those peoples to ask 
the President to send a warship with marines to the port of 
Batum, ostensibly for the protection of American lives and 
property in that port and along the railway to the port of Baku. 
The real object, however, of the landing of marines is to guar- 
antee the maintenance of a communication line through the 
port of Batum to Erivan. 

To the everlasting credit of America let it be said that out of 
the generosity of the American purse we have been contributing 
for 30 months a million dollars per month to save that unfortu- 
nate people from starvation. If through any unfortunate conflict 
over there there should be an impairment of the transportation 
service, we would be helpless to continue the helpful part we 
are playing in saving that unfortunate people. More than that, 
if the President sees fit to accept this suggestion and we 
send a body of marines on the mainland of northern Armenia, 
it will add very materially to the morale of their own armed 
forces. 

I think we can do nothing less than pass this resolution of 
interest and felicitation on the part of the Senate, with this 
request to the President to recognize the needs of the situation 
over there. I think the Senate ought to pass the resolution 
without the slightest hesitation. It is the unanimous report of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 
` Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as I understand, this 
resolution is entirely advisory. 

Mr. HARDING. Wholly so. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It does not remove the discretion of the 
President, who is the power-that should act in this mutter; and 


Government of the 


1920. 


* 
as it is merely expressing the wish of the Senate, I have no ob- 
jection to it. ‘ 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Alabama will note that 
in the second section of the resolution the President is requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to cause a United 
States warship and a force of marines to be sent to Batum. It 
is wholly advisory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I haye no doubt in the world that the 
resolution is entirely for a good purpose, and one with which 
we are all in sympathy, and I see no objection to it. I think 

there is, on general principles, an old-time objection to the Ex- 

ecutive invading the jurisdiction of the legislative branch, and 
the legislative branch attempting to invade the jurisdiction of 
the President. Under these circumstances, however, I think 
it is entirely helpful and not harmful to advise the President 
of the sentiment of the Senate in reference to this, matter, and 
I do not think it goes further than that. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator from Alabama will not mis- 
construe the remark, I venture to say that the invasion is not 
out of harmony with practices of recent date. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I anr sure that there has been invasion 
in many ways on both sides of the line, but I do not think one 
department of the Government dipping into the business of an- 
other department of the Government is helpful in the interests 
of good business and good government. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I may say, if the Senator from 
Ohio will allow me, in order to reassure the Senator from Ala- 
bama,-that the adoption of this resolution is particularly de- 
sired by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILTITAuSI, who was 
on the subcommittee and helped to prepare it; and I think that 
ought to be a guaranty of its good character. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think so, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. - 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 795) to provide for the disposition of public 
lands withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the 
reclamation laws, and which are no longer needed in connec- 
tion with said Jaws, which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House. 

LANDS IN WYOMING. 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13157) authorizing the issu- 
ance of patent to Johnson County, Wyo., of lands for poor-farm 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 586) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4874) granting an increase of pension to James 
H. Hargis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4375) for the relief of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4376) providing for the distribution of photographs 
of cemeteries in Europe in which American soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are buried to the next of kin of such persons; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 196) extending the provisions of 
an act amending section 32 of the Federal farm-loan act ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS. 


Mr. CUMMINS. By direction of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce I introduce a bill to amend sections 207 and 210 of 
the transportation act 1920. 

The bill (S. 4373) to amend sections 207 and 210 of the 
transportation act 1920 was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce I now report back the bill favorably and ask that it 
go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair), The 
bill will be placed on the calendar. 
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AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CUMMINS. By difection of the same committee I sub- 
mit the following amendment to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment proposing to 
increase the appropriation to be paid the Sanitarium Co. of 
Portland, Oreg., for the care and maintenance of Alaskan insane 
patients during the fiscal year 1921 from $520 per capita to 
$540 per capita, intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KENDRICK submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $25,000 for an inyestigation and survey for an irriga- 
tion system in the Green River watershed, Wyoming, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$150,000 for the Riverton project, Wyoming, intended to be 
proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$469,000 for the Shoshone project, Wyoming, intended to be 
proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. FERNALD submitted an amendment relative to the pay- 
ment of contracts under the act of August 25, 1919, for the 
construction, improvement, special repair, equipment, and fur- 
nishing of post ofiices and other public buildings, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the sandry civil appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations an 
ordered to be printed. x 


FUEL FOR GOVERNMENT SHIPS. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
361), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas it is generally known that the available supply of oil for fuel 
is rapidly diminishing, and that the time may speedily come when 
our Army transports, naval, and merchant vessels will be com- 
pelled to depend upon coal to furnish their motive power; and 

Whereas when that time comes the coal fields yielding the quality 
of coal required for economic and efficient use on ships, and reason- 
ably 8 to the various ports of the United States, max either 
be exhausted or greatly advanced in value; and 

Whereas a survey of the situation, in view of these recognized facts, 
seems to be desirable: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate be 

direeted to enter upon an investigation of the subject, and as soon as 
ossible report to the Senate its recommendations respecting the fol- 

owing inquiries : 

1. Is it probable that our Army transports, naval, and merchant 
vessels now equipped, or hereafter to be equipped, for the use of oil 
as fuel will be compelled again to use coal as fuel? 

2. Where are the coal fields from which coal of the proper quality 
for use on ships can be mined situated? 

3. What is the transportation cost of moving the coal from these 
fields to the various ports of the United States? 

4. Would it be good — for the Government to acquire such of 
these coal fields as may necessary to furnish the supply that will be 
needed for Government ships and our merchant mar and if so, 
what would be the probable cost of acquiring them at this time, as- 
suming that it is desirable that the country shall be assured of an 
adequate supply of coal, for these 1 raha for a reasonable period? 

Resolved further, That the Committee on Naval Affairs, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be authorized and directed to subpena witnesses 
and compel their attendance, to send for persons and papers, and do 
such further acts as may be necessary to secure any and all informa- 
tion desired in the furtherance of said inquiry. i 

Resolved further, That the expense of the aforesaid inquiry be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENCE OF EGYPT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution, 
which I would like to call to the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] : 


Whereas in a diplomatic communication from the forei, office of 
Great Britain to the United States State Department of mber 18, 
1914, this Government was advised that, because of the war initiated 
by Turkey against Egypt, the suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt was 
terminated and Egypt placed under the protection of Great Britain 
“for the safety of the inhabitants, the defense of the country, and 
t protection of the many and various important interests existing 
there”; and 

Whereas in a proclamation issued by His Majesty. King George V, 
dated December 18, 1914, it was stated that. Great Britain had as- 
sumed this responsibility to successfully overcome all the fnfinences 
which are seeking to destroy the independence of Egypt,” ete. ; and 


Without objection, it is so 


ne, 
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State, in an offi communication of Decem- 
Mey 1, T019, toe member gf the Rody, mated: Tt fy anvamed hat 
n 
by King George Vv of England,” ee ee to: Now, 
ore, 2 
Secretary uested to 
% whether or niet the panda ireaty between the allied 
Governments and Turkey contains any provision which TOURY PRODERIT 
be interpreted to the contrary to the understanding of the te wit 
respect to the so-called protectorate of Great Britain over Egypt hav- 
ing been merely a war measure to preserve the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Egypt during the war. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator ask that the resolution go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. OWEN. I would like to have it either go to the com- 
mittee or to be acted upon now. It is a resolution asking for 
information. I wanted to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to it. If he desires to haye it go to the com- 
mittee, I will be happy to have it referred. 

Mr. LODGE. It is certainly an important matter, and I 
think it should go to the committee. There is rather a thin 
Senate here. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that, of course, is true. 

Mr. LODGE. I think perhaps it would be Letter to have it 
referred to the committee. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I ask that it be referred to the committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 360) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other pu porsa 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President i 

Mr. KING. Mr. President,ewil! the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT, I vicid to the Senator. 

Mr, KING. As the Senator intends to discuss the peace reso- 
Jution, now before the Senate, and as that is quite important, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: ` 


Bali Glass McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hale McNary Smith, S. C. 
Calder Harding Norris Smoot 
per Harris Nugent Spencer 
t Henderson Overman Stanley 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Owen Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wa age Swanson 
ial Kello, Phelan Trammell 
illingham Kendrick Phipps Underwood 
ge “eyes Pittman Wadsworth 
Elkins King Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald Knox Warren 
Gay Lenroot Robinson Williams 
Gerry e Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, yesterday during the speech 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], wherein he 
undertook. to argue that Congress had no right to declare a 
termination of the war, I asked him if it was not true that 
the termination of the Civil War was declared by Congress, 
and that it was the action of Congress, and not that of the 
President, which was recognized by the Supreme Court as 
being the action that was binding upon the courts of the 
country. 

Later on the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] under- 
took to show that this statement of mine was not accurate; 
that it was really the proclamation of the President announcing 
the suppression of the rebellion which was the final act that 
brought about a peace status after the Civil War. 

I was familiar at the time with the decisions. The Senator 
from Colorado read from the decision in the case of the United 
States against Anderson, in Ninth Wallace, but he read only 
the recitals concerning the facts, stating that upon the 20th 
day of August, 1866, the President made a proclamation an- 
nouncing that the rebellion had been suppressed, and that 
later on Congress had recognized that in certain statutes. But 
the Senator from Colorado, if he had just gone down about 
one-half page further, would have found very clearly that it 
was the action of Congress and not of the President that de- 
termined the peace status, or the declaration of the termination 
of the war, for the court said: 


As Congress, in its legislation for the Army, has determined— 


Not the President— 

As Con its 1 lation for 
the rebellion tad iy ae 20th oria e ae 
reason why its declaration on this subject should not be received as 
age the question wherever private rights are affected by it. That 

1 therefore be accepted as the ig aey. the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, as respects the rights intended be secured by the captured 
and abandoned property act. 

So there can be no question but that it was the action of 
Congress which was recognized by the Supreme Court as being 
the final authority in declaring the termination of that war and 
not the action of the President of the United States by way of 
proclamation. 5 

Much has been said by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrehcock] and others concerning the effort made in the Con- 
stitutional Conyention to give to the Congress the power not 
only to declare war but to make peace, and, of course, they have 
stated the historical facts correctly. But, Mr. President, it does 
not seem to have occurred to these gentlemen that if that power 
had been granted to Congress it would have been exclusive, just 
as the power to declare war is exclusive in Congress; there 
could not have been peace under the treaty-making power, the 
joint action of the President and the Senate. So it does not ex- 
clude the idea in any way that peace may not be secured by 
some other means than the treaty-making power, nor does it 
signify that the President, under the Constitution, can keep this 
country in a state of war so long as he may hold his office, irre- 
sae of the will of Congress or of the people of the United, 

tates. A 

I frankly admit, of course, that Congress can not by statute 
make a negotiated peace. I admit that Congress can not, by 
this joint resolution or by statute, affect our international diplo- 
mati¢ relations, Congress can not by statute make a contract 
with a foreign power. But Congress has the right to declare 
the existence of a fact, and Congress has the right to go to the 
fullest extent with reference to legislation—war legislation, if 
you choose—even to the point of repealing a declaration of war, 
in so far as private rights are concerned. 

For a good many years it was denied in the courts of the coun- 
try that Congress had any right either to repeal or modify a 
treaty of the United States with a foreign power made by the 
treaty-making power. Of course, it is now well settled that 
the Senate and the President can make a treaty to-day and 
Congress may repeal it or modify it to-morrow. The leading 
case upon that subject, as lawyers well know, is the Head Money 
cases, where this question was very fully discussed in One 
hundred and twelfth United States. The court used this lan- 
guage: ‘ * 

A treaty is made by the President and the Senate. Statutes are 
made by the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. 
The addition of the latter body to the other two in making a law 
certainly does not render it less entitled to respect in the matter of 
its repeal or modification than a treaty made by the other two. If 
there be any difference in this regard, it would seem to be in favor of 
an act in which all three of the bodies participate. And such is, in 
fact, the case in a declaration of- war, which must be made by Gon- 
gress, and which, when made, usually suspends or destroys existing 
treaties between the nations thus at war. In short, we are of opinion 
that so far as a 2 made by the United States with any foreign 
power can become a subject of judicial cognizance in the courts of this 
country, it is subject to such acts as Congress may pass for its en- 
forcement, modification, or repeal, 

That, of course, is the settled doctrine of the courts, and, of 
course, that doctrine must apply to the case before us, We can 
not by the passage of the joint resolution bring about a state of 
peace with Germany. If the joint resolution shall pass and 
become a law and Germany thereafter shall take like action, 
declaring upon its part a termination of the war with the 
United States, then both nations will be at peace for all pur- 
poses and just as effectively, so far as a peace status is con- 
cerned, as if there had been a negotiated treaty ratified by 
both powers. I do not think there can be any question about 
that. 

But if Germany does not do that, I admit that an American 
citizen over in Germany will not have a peace status by the 
passage of this joint resolution. It will require further action, 
either by Germany or by a negotiated treaty which I expect 
will follow even though this resolution shall become a law. 
But it clearly does restore a peace status so far as the United 
States is concerned; and there can not, it seems to me, be any 
question of the power of Congress to do that very thing. 

It is said that the same object could be accomplished by a 
repeal of all the war powers that have been vested in the 
President. That is true only in part. It is true that Congress 


can repeal all the legislation vesting war powers in the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but even if that were done, I take 
it for granted that the President, as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, would still have, while we were under a 


state of war, very vast powers that he could exercise which 
did not require any legislation upon the part of Congress. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Keyes in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. LENROOT. With pleasure. 

Mr. KNOX. Does not the Senator believe that Germany, by 
signing the treaty at Versailles, which contained a provision 
that that treaty should go into effect and that peace should 
exist upon the deposit of the ratifications by Germany and three 
of the allied and associated powers, has created a status of 
peace as between Germany and all the rest of the nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would hardly be prepared to concede that, 
although I think it is a debatable question. The language is: 

From the date of this first oo verbal the treaty will come into 
force between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. 

Mr. KNOX. The Senator does not mind if I take a moment of 
his time? 

Mr, LENROOT. No; I am very glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. KNOX. There are always two functions in a treaty of 
peace. One is to declare the fact of peace and the other is to 
determine the conditions upon which the peace shall exist. 

I take it that the President of the United States, by executive 
act, can determine the fact of peace, in conjunction with those 
with whom we were associated in the war, and that the signa- 
tures to the treaty of Versailles, agreeing to the fact that peace 
would be established upon the deposit of the ratifications of 
Germany and three other powers, determined the fact of peace. 
As to all other matters—that is, as to the conditions upon which 
we are to live with Germany or other countries are to live with 
Germany—that depends upon each country’s ratification of the 
treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion, because I, of course, have very high opinion of his judg- 
ment: The United States not haying ratified the treaty, the 
United States still having its own soldiers upon German soil, 
might not Germany still be able to claim that so long as we had 
taken no action, either through ratification of the treaty or by 
such action as we here and now propose, and still maintained 
American soldiers upon German soil, that they would have the 
right to regard that as an evidence that we still regarded our- 
selves at war with Germany? 

Mr. KNOX. I think not, for this reason: Our troops are 
maintained upon German soil by reason of the. terms of the 
armistice, and the armistice was the thing which the President, 
as the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, undoubtedly 
had a right to agree to. The President did not ratify the armi- 
stice. The Senate did not ratify the armistice. The armistice 
was a military act which was performed by Gen. Foch. The 
President of the United States had nothing to do with it except 
to acquiesce in it. It was one of the terms of that armistice 
that certain soldiers were to remain upon German soil until cer- 
tain conditions had been complied with. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not that bring us to this very point: 
If our soldiers are there to-day under the terms of the armistice, 
then it negatives the idea which the Senator has just suggested, 
that there is a complete peace under the treaty as a fact? 

Mr. KNOX. That depends altogether on the nature of the 
armistice. As I tried to argue here the other day, it was only 
by courtesy called an armistice. It was in fact a capitulation 
on the part of Germany. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would depend upon its own terms and 
not upon the terms of the peace treaty. 

Mr. KNOX. Absolutely. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator upon that. The 
point I was nraking was that without the passage of this reso- 
lution, with our continuing technically in a state of war, with- 
out any further legislation the President might, if he saw fit, 
transport 100,000 American soldiers to German soil to-morrow, 
and he might declare the armistice at an end. The President, 
‘irrespective of anything Congress might do, except as to with- 
holding its appropriations, might renew the war with Germany 
to-morrow. 

Mr. KNOX. Not unless he would violate the terms of the 
armistice. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say, of course, it provides by its own terms 
for its expiration, and it does not now continue indefinitely. I 
do not know just how it is continued, but I assume it is not for 
an indefinite period even under the terms of the armistice. Am 
I correct in that? 

Mr. KNOX. The terms of the armistice terminated the war. 
Of course the war being termirfated, any act of hostility by the 
United States would be in violation of the terms of the armi- 
stice, because that was the purpose of the armistice. 
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Mr. LENROOT. The armistice only existed for a given length 
of time, and then that was extended from time to time until it 
ripened into a peace treaty. 

Mr. KNOX. It continued until the purpose of the armistice 
had been effected, namely, a complete suspension of hostilities, 
the dismemberment of Germany, so far as you can speak of it 
from a military sense, the surrender of her guns, her ships, her 
airplanes, and everything else that put her absolutely out of the 
possibility of continuing hostilities, just as the President pro- 
claimed to us in a joint session of Congress that we had now 
reached the point where it was impossible for Germany to renew 
hostilities. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would agree with that provided the Sen- 
ator will agree that the present state of peace is determined 
by the existence of the fact of a cessation of hostilities and not 
by an agreement in the armistice, because if we are depending 
upon the armistice for our right to continue soldiers over there, 
the armistice must be regarded as having the ordinary meaning 
of an armistice, it seems to me. It may be terminated, unless it 
is fixed for a definite time, at the will of either party. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I do not wish to annoy the 
Senator by interrupting him too frequently 

Mr. LENROOT. It is no annoyance at all, I assure the 
Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. The maintenance of our troops or the French 
troops or English troops in Germany was only to see that the 
terms of the armistice were carried out. The terms of the 
armistice, as I say, completely disabled Germany from any 
longer carrying on the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. KNOX. And it was, in effect, an absolute capitulation 
or surrender of the German Army and of German munitions of 
war. I can not see, the effect of the armistice having been to 
terminate the war, why it is not perfectly proper to say, when 
that is followed by a treaty of peace which says that the actual 
period of peace shall begin from the time of the deposit of 
those ratifications, that Germany, at least internationally, is 
not at peace with all the world. I concede that domestica¥y 
we are still at war, and that is the reason for this resolutión, 
in order to terminate that status. 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COLT. Looking at the question from the standpoint of 
Germany first, does not the Senator think that when Germany 
signed the peace treaty, and three of the allied and associated 
powers ratified it, Germany put herself in the condition of 
declaring a termination of the war as to all the belligerents, so 
far as Germany was concerned, the treaty itself expressly de- 
claring that “from the coming into force of the present treaty 
the state of war will terminate“? 

Assuming the truth of this proposition, does it not logically 
follow that if Germany has thus terminated the war on her 
part then all that remains for the United States to do is to 
end the war, so far as we are concerned, by the repeal of the 
act declaring war? 

Of course the Senator from Pennsylvania does not mean to 
say that upon the signing of the armistice the war had termi- 
nated. This was only the initial step in his argument that 
the war was, in fact, terminated upon the signing of the treaty. 

I want to look at the position of Germany to-day, so far as 
the termination of the war is concerned, and if I find that Ger- 
many for herself has terminated the war by her own acts, then 
all the United States has to do is to terminate the war on our 
part by repealing the act declaring war or by some public 
proclamation. 

Mr. KNOX. If the Senator's question is addressed to me 
and I am not quite sure whether it is or not—I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that he has exactly stated my position. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think we will all agree, 
whatever may have been the effect either of Germany's agreeing 
to the armistice or Germany's agreeing to the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, that as a matter of fact war has terminated, there hav- 
ing been no hostilities since November 11, 1918; and we will 
agree, I think, that, so far as private rights in Germany are 
concerned, if that did not amount to a declaration of the termi- 
nation of the war upon her part, a declaration made now 
similar to that which it is here proposed that the United States 
shall make will accomplish the full purpose; so that if both 
the United States and Germany have made like declarations 
concerning the termination of the war, then both countries be- 
come at peace when that has been done. 

Mr. COLT. May I suggest to the Senator—because he is 
reasoning about this matter very carefully—that I am dealing 
with the proposition of a legal termination of the war. In all 
cases where there has been merely a cessation of hostilities for 
a long period of time this condition results simply in a de facto 
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What we want is to get into 
an actual condition of legal peace; and if Germany by her act 
in signing the treaty and what followed has legally terminated 
the war so far as she is concerned, all we have got to do is to 
terminate it for ourselves in a legal manner by repealing our 
declaration of war or by a public proclamation, 


peace or a presumption of peace. 


Mr. LENROOT. I agree to that, and I would simply go one 
step further and say that if Germany has not legally terminated 
the war, so far as she is concerned, she may still do so by taking 
the same action that is now proposed to be taken here. 

Mr. President, we have precedents for this kind of legislation. 
Legislation enacted under the Taft administration in the matter 
of the Canadian reciprocity was exactly of this character. In 
that instance we enacted certain legislation, to become effective 
when the Dominion of Canada should enact like legislation. It 
was not a treaty, but each nation legislated for itself. The leg- 
islation, however, was to become effective only when there was 
reciprocal legislation by the other party. That, however, is in- 
volved in the House resolution, but not in the substitute resolu- 
tion that is before us. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. That was really a treaty, and one of the terms 
of the treaty was that it was not to be effective until it was 
ratified by the legislative branches of the two Governments. I 
happen to know about that treaty, as I myself negotiated it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was there a prior treaty with reference to 
the reciprocity legislation? 

Mr. KNOX. We negotiated a treaty with Canada, and I 
think we agreed that the duties should be thus and so; and one 
of the clauses of the treaty was that it was not to be effective 
until it had been approved by the legislative branches of both 
Governments. That was written into the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it possible that Iam mistaken? I can not 
be mistaken about that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Was that treaty adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. KNOX. That treaty was adopted by the Senate and by 
the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
mistaken, 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was adopted by legislation. 

Mr. KNOX. It was adopted by legislation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was never adopted as a treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not in the form of a treaty. 

Mr. KNOX. It was in the form of a treaty, and one of the 
conditions of the treaty was that instead of being approved 
by two-thirds of the Senate of the United States it should be 
approved by the Parliament of Canada and the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was, in fact, a legislative act; it w: 
not enacted under the treaty-making power of Congress at all, 
but under the power of reciprocal legislation. 

Mr. KNOX. It was negotiated through the regular diplo- 
matic channels. Mr. Fielding, the minister of finance, and 
Mr. Patterson, the minister of agriculture, were appointed 
representatives of the Canadian Government, and I acted on 
the part of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it was never ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. KNOX. No; I say it was not put through as a treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point. 

Mr. KNOX. It was a contract between two Governments, 
to be effective only when the legislative branches of those 
Governments affirmed it. 

Mr. LENROOT. It could not have been a valid contract un- 
less it was ratified by the Senate under the treaty-making 
power. 

Mr. KNOX. It is not a question of what it could be; that is 
what is was. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may be so; in other words, it was a 
gentlemen’s agreement that a certain thing should be done in 
a particular way. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Which, as a matter of fact—and I took 
quite an active part in the discussion in the other House—was 
by way of legislation. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think there can be any possible 
doubt concerning the power of Congress to take the action that 
is here proposed. Where do the opponents of this resolution 
propose to leave us? Is it possible that the Senator from Ne- 
braska desires to take the position that a President of the 
United States can ignore the Senate of the United States in the 
exercise of its constitutional functions and can treat with con- 
tempt the sentiment of the people of the United States and 


keep this country in a state of war against the will of Congress 
and against the will of the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States? If he does, Mr. President, he pleads 
for an autocracy on the part of the United States that was never 
dreamed of by the founders of this Republic. 

The Senator from Nebraska stated that for 130 years peace 
had been made through treaties with foreign powers. That is 
true. There happen to be only three such treaties—the one in 
1814, growing out of the War of 1812; the one growing out of 
the Mexican War, and the one growing out of the Spanish- 
American War. It is true, and it has always been recognized 
by writers upon the Constitution, that treaties of peace must 
be made through the treaty-making power; but it was because 
no one dreamed that there would ever be a President of the 
United States such as we have in the White House to-day, so 
autocratic in his will, so regardless of the sentiment of the 
Senate of the United States, so regardless of the sentiment of 
the people of the country as to insist upon keeping the United 
States in a state of war unless he could have the treaty framed 
exactly as he wants it, and in this particular case unless the 
Senate and people of the United States are willing to surrender 
in exchange for peace the independence and the liberty of the 
people of the United States. 

That is the question, and I do not believe the Senator from 
Nebraska will seriously contend that in this Republic of ours 
there can be said to be any such autocratic powers vested in the 
President. Suppose, Mr. President, that President Wilson had 
been elected last year and had three years to serve, then, under 
the theory advanced by the Senator from Nebraska, instead of 
waiting until the 4th of next March to secure again a govern- 
ment by the people, as will be secured, we would have to wait 
three long years, with the United States kept in a state of war, 
irrespective of the will of the people of this land. p 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. į 

Mr. KNOX. It is even worse than that; for what is to pre- 
vent the incoming President and then the succeeding President 
again, and so on ad infinitum, following the same policy, and 
keeping us in a perpetual state of war? 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be possible theoretically, Mr. 
President, but not practically, because I am very sure the Sena- 
tor will agree with me that when we have the solemn refer- 
endum next November, which the President so much desires, 
there will not be the slightest possibility that the next occupant 
of the White House will be a man who will have the least de- 
sire to pursue the footsteps of the present occupant of the 
White House. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. : 

Mr. KING. How does the Senator expect a “solemn referen- 
dum,” as it is called, at the coming election upon the single 
issue to which I understand the Senator is now addressing 
himself? 

Mr. LENROOT, The issue of peace? 

Mr. KING. That is to say, whether the treaty should be 
ratified with or without reservations? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, fortunately for thé Repub- 
lican Party and very unfortunately for the party to which the 
Senator from Utah belongs, the President has made the issue 
yery clear, because if the San Francisco convention shall follow 
the. wish and the will of the President of the United States the 
issue will be the acceptance of the treaty of Versailles exactly 
as negotiated by the President of the United States, with all its 
surrenders of the liberties and the independence of the people 
of this country ; and on that issue for every citizen of the United 
States who desires to preserye that independence there will be 
but one place for him to go, and that will not be with the party 
to which the Senator from Utah belongs; in fact, I am inclined 
to think the Senator from Utah upon that issue will himself 
come over to us, because the Senator from Utah falls under the 
condemnation of the President of the United States, because he, 
too, has voted for the reservations which the President states 
nullify the treaty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The supposed condemnation of the President of 
the United States does not disturb me at all; but I can assure 
the Senator from Wisconsin that neither I nor other Democrats 
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will be found supporting the Republican platform or the Repub- 
lican nominees. The Republican platform will present so many 
questions, so many other issues, and will manifest such a deyo- 
tion to the protection and preservation of the predatory inter- 
ests that many people who might upon the single issue which 
the Senator suggests, if it were clearly presented, be inclined 
to support the Republican Party if it stood for the ratifi- 
tion of the treaty with reservations and the Democratic 
arty declared for unconditional ratification, be constrained 
to vote against the nominees of the Republican Party. How- 
ever, let me say to the Senator, I do not think he is a good 
prophet if he now predicts unequivocally that the San Fran- 
cisco convention will make such a declaration as the one indi- 
cated by him. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, first as a Republican, I feel 
a great deal of interest in the declarations the platform of the 
Republican Party will contain; but it never occurred to me to 
consult my distinguished friend from Utah to find out what the 
next Republican platform will contain, and, with all due defer- 
ence to him, I do not believe that he knows. I also welcome the 
statement he has just made that at last the Democratic Party 
assembled at San Francisco proposes to be somewhat inde- 
pendent and not be ruled from the White House. 

air, KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 

ain? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield further to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my distinguished friend, that I 
think the history of the Democratic Party from the days of 
Thomas Jefferson down to the present time indicates that that 
great party has always exhibited courage and independence, and 
that its members and supporters have always fought with cour- 
age and independence for their political convictions and prin- 
ciples; indeed if the success of the party had been the chief 
consideration they would have been less inflexible in their de- 
votion to principle and less independent in their individual 
attitude to important issues which divided the people. The 
result has been that the Democratic Party has lacked that 
solidarity which has always, except in one case, characterized 
our Republican friends. But while I am trespassing upon the 
Senator’s time let me point to the career of ex-President Roose- 
velt, a great American; the Republican Party under his leader- 
ship manifested a subserviency that was not complimentary to 
the great leaders of that party and to the men of distinguished 
intellectual ability who had for so many years been members 
of the Republican Party or to the rank and file of that party. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with reference to the first 
statement the Senator from Utah has made regarding the in- 
dependence of the members of the Democratic Party from 
Thomas Jefferson down, I will agree with him; but he must 
stop in his statement with March 4, 1913. He can not come 
down any later than that in his statement; and when he com- 
pares the subserviency, as he terms it, of the Republican Party 
under Theodore Roosevelt and the subseryiency of the Demo- 
cratic Party under Woodrow Wilson, he knows full well that 
up to very recently, when, I am glad to say, members of the 
Senator’s party in this body and in the other body have begun 
to show their independence, and to realize that their obligations 
are to the people of this cquntry, and not to the President of 
the United States—until a very few months ago no President 
ever occupied the White House who so completely dictated and 
ruled the members of his party in both Houses of Congress as 
did the present occupant of the White House. 

The Senator from Utah would be the last Senator to deny it, 
because he has a habit of being quite independent himself; but 
the Senator must admit that at times from 1913 down he has 
been awfully lonesome in that independence. 

With regard to the Senator’s statement that he can not sup- 
port the Republican nominee and the Republican platform if 
the Democratic Party shall obey the will of President Wilson 
with reference to this treaty, where is the Senator from Utah 
going to go during the many months intervening between now 
and November? Possibly the fishing is good in Utah; I do not 
know. 

But, Mr. President, to conclude—and Į have talked longer 
than I intended to—there was a time when the President and 
the Senator from Nebraska might have urged upon the Senate 
that in the position they were taking they represented the will 
of a majority of the people of the United States. They can do 
so no longer. Where has an election been held during the past 
two or three months that has sustained the President of the 
United States? Where has an election been held that has sus- 
tained the position of the President for the ratification of this 
treaty as submitted by him? 


Was it in Nebraska, the State of the ranking Democratic 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, who has led 
this fight for the President for these many months? The Presi- 
dent was repudiated there in the position that he has taken. 

Was it in the State of Massachusetts where I am informed 
that not one Democratic delegate was permitted to be elected 
who stood for the President’s position upon the treaty? 

Where, either in Democratic or Republican primaries, have 
the President and his treaty without reservations been indorsed 
by the people? Was it in Georgia where they had a vote nearly 
two to one against the President’s position, the opposition vote 
being divided between those who were against the treaty in any 
form and those who were for the treaty only with reservations? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin would 
not intentionally make any statement that is not correct. The 
Georgia political contest was more a local factional fight than 
it was a treaty fight, and two-thirds of the people in Georgia 
are not only for the treaty but they are friends of the adminis- 
tration, and when the opportunity presents itself they will prove 
themselves to be such. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to get some facts from the 
Senator from Georgia. I will ask the Senator whether Mr. 
Watson did not take the position squarely before the people of 
Georgia that he was against the treaty in any form? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Watson takes a position against the ad- 
ministration and against the treaty on nearly every occasion. 
The supporters of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SITH], are just as good administration men as 
are the supporters of Mr. Palmer. It was more a local fight 
there than it was a treaty fight. I think I am familiar with the 
conditions in my own State. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator will not say that the 
people who voted for Watson were indorsing the administra- 
tion. Now, then, we will go to our distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra], who took such a very 
active part and made the issue very plain in Georgia. Does 
the Senator think that with the issue made by the Senator 
from Georgia, his colleague, against the treaty except with 
reservations, the vote that the senior Senator from Georgia 
received was an indorsement of the administration or the treaty 
without reservations? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I make the statement that the supporters of 
Senator SmrrH in Georgia are just as good administration men 
as the supporters of Mr. Palmer. The fight in Georgia was 
largely a factional political fight, with the national committee- 
man and delegates to the national convention at stake, and it 
was not so much a fight against the administration as the Sen- 
ator believes it to have been. 

Mr. LENROOT. I take it, then, the Senator's position is that 
the people of Georgia in this, the greatest question that has 
ever come before the people of this country, were much more 
interested in their own local affairs than in indorsing the admin- 
istration. Of eourse, I will accept that statement if the Senator 
desires. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to make one statement to the 
Senator. I have a letter from south Georgia, from one of the 
leading men in his county, in which he says that nearly all the 
people of that place voted for my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Smrra]. The writer informed me that every 
man who voted for Senator Surra there was a friend of the 
administration, and was a friend of mine, and a friend o? the 
treaty and the administration, and it was purely g local, fac- 
tional political fight in Georgia, and not a treaty fight alone by 
any means. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, all that I can say, in view 
of the statement of the Senator from Georgia, is that the people 
of his State take a most peculiar way of indorsing the adminis- 
tration. 

Now, Mr. President, just one word more and I am done. 

I stated yesterday that if the President of the United States 
had permitted Senators of the United States to exercise their 
own judgment without pressure this treaty would have been 
ratified with the Lodge reservations. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr, Hircucock] made a very pathetic appeal about 
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“the sick man of the White House.” We all sympathize with 
him in his illness, and hope for his speedy recovery. Neverthe- 
less, every Senator knows that whenever the critical period 
came when there were Democratic Senators in sufficient num- 
ber to vote to ratify this treaty, to secure the necessary two- 
thirds, at that critical time a letter always came from the 
“sick man of the White House lining up his Democratic fol- 
lowers and holding them with him. No one can deny that. The 
fact is that if the President of the United States, having nego- 
tiated this treaty, as was his right, and then having submitted 
it to the Senate, as was his duty, had left the Senate to exer- 
cise its constitutional functions without interference from him, 
we would have been at peace to-day. The party, and the only 
party, who is responsible for our continuing in a state of war 
is the President of the United States, and the people of this 
country will hold him responsible. 

The treaty lies in the White House. He refuses to resubmit 
it and state that he will permit his followers in the Senate 
to vote for it with the Lodge reservations. He refuses to 
attempt to negotiate a new treaty; and now we are told by the 
Senator from Nebraska that he will veto this joint resolution. 
Very well; so be it. We have done all that is possible in the 
passage of this joint resolution and in the action heretofore 
taken to secure peace with honor to the United States. If we 
shall fail in securing peace, then the responsibility will be not 
ours, but President Wilson’s. In that event, we will have to 
wait for the “solemn referendum” in November, and on the 
4th of March next we will have a President in the White House 
who will have a regard for the sentiments of the people of 
this country and we will once more-have that which we have 
not had for many years—a government by the people. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand that 
no Senator desires to discuss the peace treaty at this time, so 
I ask unanimous consent that it be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate may proceed with the consideration of H. R. 
10378, known as the shipping bill. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the request of the Senator 
from Washington, but there are a number of Senators who 
desire to be present when the bill is taken up, and I promised to 
notify them. If the Senator will ask for a roll call 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to get the bill up 
first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire a roll 
aall before the bill is taken up? 

Mr. KING. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to re- 
peal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the disposi- 
tion, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gerry Lenroot Poindexter 
all Hale 1 Pomerene 
‘alder Harris McCumber Robinson 

Capper Harrison McKellar 1 

Chamberlain Henderson eNary Smith, Md. . 

Colt Johnson, Calif. Myers Smoot 

Comer Jones, Wash, Nelson Spencer 

Culberson Kell Norris Sterling 

Curtis Kendrick Nugent Towusend 
ial Kenyon Overman Trammell 
illingham Keyes Page Underwood 
dge ng Phelan Walsh, Mass. 

Elkins ox Pittman 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Puiers] are detained at a meeting of the 
Postal Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
Fifty-one Senators have answered to their names. A quorum is 
present. The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The READING CrerK. The pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT], in section 26, page 27, line 25, to strike out, after the 
word “documented,” down to and including the word “rate,” 
on page 28, line 8, in the following words: 


The board and the Postmaster General, in aid of the development 
of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the maintenance and 


expansion of the foreign or coastwise trade of the United States and 
of a satisfactory postal service in connection therewith, shall from 
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time to time determine the proper rate of compensation to be paid for 
such service, and the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to enter 
into contracts to pay for the carrying of such et fi in such vessels at 
such rate. x 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has been called out, I assume. Probably he overlooked the fact 
that his is the pending amendment. I know the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] would like to be here when this 
amendment to the amendment is passed upon. There are other 
amendments of the committee which I do not think will require 
any debate. So I ask unanimous consent that we may tem- 
porarily pass over the section and the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 27. That for the classification of vessels owned by the United 
States, and for such other purposes in connection therewith as are the 
proper functions of a classification bureau, all departments, boards, 
bureaus, and commissions of the Government are hereby directed to 
recognize the American bureau of shipping or any other similar or- 
ganization approved by the board composed of American citizens, 
chartered in the United States, and 90 per cent of whose surveyors 
shall be American citizens, as their agency so long as the American 
bureau of shipping or such approved organization continues to be main- 
tained as an organization which has no capital stock and pays no 
dividends: Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce and the chairs 
man of the board shall each Spneiet one representative who shall 
represent the Government upon the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can bureau of shipping, and the bureau shall agree that these repre- 
sentatives shall be accepted by them as active members of such com- 
mittee. Such representatives of the Government shall serve without 
any compensation, except necessary traveling expenses: Provided 
further, That the official list of merchant vessels published by the 
Government shall hereafter contain a notation clearly indicating all 
vessels classed by the American bureau of shipping. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee what the full functions of this board are and why it is 
necessary to require all the persons engaged in shipping to 
recognize the bureau of shipping or similar organizations ap- 
proved by the board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator, I presume, is 
familiar to a greater or less extent with Lloyd's shipping or- 
ganization in England. This is intended to promote the de- 
velopment of an American organization of that kind and to 
perform the duties in connection with American vessels which 
Lloyd's does in connection with British vessels. In general, it 
will be the duty of this organization to supervise the construc- 
tion of ships and classify them, so that when a ship is con- 
structed it shall receive a classification by this bureau and 
our shipping people and the shipping world generally will 
understand what that means. 

We have not been able, apparently, to develop an organiza- 
tion in this country to have the standing of Lloyd's. One 
reason for that probably is that we did not have very much 
shipping. 

This American bureau has been in existence for quite a good 
many years. It was not very active until we commenced ship- 
building on a large scale, and it is now developing quite a 
splendid organization. It is the purpose of this legislation to 
encourage that American institution in such a way as to make 
it a great agency toward aiding and upbuilding the American 
merchant marine, as Lloyd's is in connection with the British 
merchant marine. - 

That, in general, is the purpose of the amendment. I will 
say to the Senator that this amendment has already been 
agreed to in the House of Representatives, except the provi- 
sion in it which permits the recognition of another organization 
that may be composed of 90 per cent of Americans, and so on, 

Mr. KING, I apprehended that the duties of the board 
created by this section were substantially of the character 
indicated by the Senator, and I was wondering if the Senator 
had taken into consideration, in the formulation of this provi- 
sion, the question as to the right, the propriety, and the power 
of the Federal Government to impose upon those. who are 
constructing ships the duty of submitting them for classifica- 
tion or other purposes to this board, and whether this board 
might not penalize those who are engaged in building ships, 
whether it might not impose upon them terms and conditions 
which would prove exceedingly obnoxious in the interest of 
the governmental boats, rather than in the interest of privately 
owned boats. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator misapprehends the 
scope of the section. It requires only all Government ships to 
be classified by this bureau. We do not attempt to say that_if 
the Senator desires to build a ship, he must have it classified 
by the American bureau. He can go to Lloyd's and have it 
classified, or to any other organization he desires. As the 
similar prevision passed the House there was some question 
as to whethen it, by its terms, was made to apply to ships 
privately owned. The Senate committee thought we ought not, 
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even if we could, attempt to go that far. So we confined it to 
vessels of the United States. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that I understood, from 
the language of the act, that it went further than the Senator 
has stated; that it was an attempt by the Federal Government 
to impose restrictions upon private builders; but if it is limited 
to vessels constructed by the Government itself, I can see the 
wisdom of the provision, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is so restricted. We hope that 
by having a great number of Government ships, and that busi- 
ness going to this company, it will develop a confidence in 
private shipbuilders and private owners, and that they will 
come to it. But they are not required to do it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to interfere with 
‘the ordetly arrangement of going through the bill and disposing 
of the amendments which may be disposed of without much 
question. But I have several amendments to propose to dif- 
ferent sections of the bill, some of which have been passed over, 
some of which are yet to be reached. I feel that the subject 
is one of extreme importance. As is well known, the Members 
of the Senate in their divided responsibilities act on so many 
committees, in a way specializing on various legislative sub- 
jects, which they will naturally be drawn to through mem- 
bership on committees and through personal knowledge and 
contact, that I am afraid they have not, as a body, familiarized 
themselves with the great scope and intent of the pending bill. 
I am in thorough accord with its intent, but there are various 
sections and amendments proposed to sections in committee 
which I feel, if permitted to be left in the bill, will defeat its 
object. So I have prepared a short, general review of the bill. 
It is not a review of the bill entirely, but it points out partic- 
ularly where I feel great danger lies, and I think the Senate 
should give careful consideration to those facts. I have tried 
to summarize it in a way so that it would be of convenience to 
the Members of the Senate. 

So at this time I think it would be in order, and it will not, 
I may say to the chairman, in my judgment, interfere with the 
disposal of the bill in a proper way, but will perhaps to some 
extent enlighten Members so that we can dispose of it with 
more knowledge of the details of the measure. 

Mr. President, I am convinced a large majority of the 
American people are desirous that the American Govefnment 
retire from the administering of what has heretofore been classed 
as private business, repeal the various laws which have provided 
the Government and its officials with extraordinary war power, 
and have the Government return to its ordinary function of 
departmental activity and, as far as possible in these extrava- 
gant days, resume economical administration. Certainly, if we 
in Congress representing the American people are responsive to 
what I feel is an overwhelming demand to return business to 
private initiative, to take the Government out of business and 
conversely put more business in the Government, and to use the 
great power of the Government to cooperate rather than direct, 
then we must pass no additional laws that would tend to delay 
this return to normal conditions. 

As a member of the Committee on Commerce, I have been 
much interested in the problem of the formation of a policy 
controlling the future administration and disposition of the mer- 
chant marine, and I fear very greatly that the bill under con- 
sideration if adopted without amendment or alteration in confer- 
ence will result in practically a permanent Government-owned 
and administered merchant marine. 

Mr. President, at the outset I want to express without quali- 
fication my sincere appreciation of the hard, unselfish, and de- 
voted attention to this great problem that has been given by 
the chairman of the committee, the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], and by a large majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee representing both great political parties, 
and I want to frankly admit that my experience as a member 
of that committee and in participating in many of the debates 
in the committee room on various phases of the proposed bill 
has shown me that little, if any, difference on political lines 
exists. I feel that the chairman particularly deserves great 
credit for evolving—as he did in the main—this general scheme 
for the future of the merchant marine as provided in this 
measure. 

I thoroughly appreciate that the scope of the pending bill is 
not confined alone to the selling of the ships, but in addition 
to the development of the merchant marine through Federal 
assistance while the ships are being disposed of. My conten- 
tion, however, is in effect that the bill is unnecessarily restricted, 
thus making it all the more difficult for the Shipping Board to 
carry out this very proper desire to build up the merchant ma- 
rine. Frankly, in my judgment the bill was very much better 


when it came from the subcommittee and before it was amerded 
in various details by the whole committee. 

Discussing this general subject a few days ago, the chairman 
of the committee very properly expressed the opinion that we 
must have confidence in the Shipping Board and that the per- 
sonnel must include the highest type of patriotic American citi- 
zens, and I agree with him; and therefore it makes it all the 
more necessary that we refer the details to the board with 
broad powers of discretion and not hemmed in by some of the 
very unnecessary restrictions to which I will attempt to draw 
attention. 

I do not differ at all with the committee as regards general 
policy, but I do differ with some of these details. For in- 
stance, I do not believe it will be necessary for the Government 
to administer these suggested new lines at all, so to speak, if 
we will offer the proper inducements to private capital to take 
them off our hands. It is admitted that private capital and 
private interests can administer any lines at less expense than 
the Government, Then as a business proposition why is it not 
better for the Government to save this difference and, if at all, 
spend it in some form of encouragement to private interests 
to maintain the service required rathet than the Government, 
especially as it is the announced intent of the bill to ultimately 
turn them over to private control. In other words, if we are 
prepared to lose money in order to establish certain routes, 
which fact was frankly admitted by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smrons] and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jones] in the debate in this Chamber last Monday, then 
why not save the added cost of governmental operation over 


that of private operation by turning them over to private opera- 


tion as rapidly as possible? 

It is entirely consistent and businesslike that the Shipping 
Board in making sales of shtps shall insist on certain services 
being carried out, so that the great underlying desire on the 
part of the committee and the country of encouraging the de- 
velopment of a merchant marine to carry American goods to 
all the ports of the world will in every way be fostered through 
the adoption of this policy and at an-admitted saving to the 
American taxpayer. 

I do not differ with the chairman and a majority of the com- 
mittee on the general policy as developed and provided in this 
bill, but I do differ as to some of the restrictions that have been 
put around different phases of the responsibility, which I am 
afraid in themselves will defeat the express object of the legis- 
lation. 

In the first place the bill provides, in no uncertain language, 
under section 5, that the Shipping Board is authorized and 
directed to sell, as soon as practicable and consistent with good 
business methods, all the vessels acquired by the board. With 
this provision I unreservedly agree, but following this direction 
and emphatic statement such restrictions have been placed 
around sales that, in my judgment, it will be practically im- 
possible for the Shipping Board to carry out the direct mandate 
prescribed by the bill. Before entering into some of the details 
in this connection I want to draw particular attention to the 
formation of the Shipping Board under the act. At the present 
time, as Congress well understands, the Shipping Board consists 
of five members, and it has been my information, following 
testimony by different members of the board at public hear- 
ings before the committee, that this number for an executive or 
administrative board has been found to be unwieldy, and that 
if the constitution of the board is to be changed at all the mem- 
bership should rather be diminished than increased, thus saving 
money on salaries of the extra commissioners to devote to a more 
highly paid and efficient staff for the actual organization and 
operation of the board. Personally, as I have frankly stated 
on the floor of this body, I am an advocate of centralized re- 
sponsibility, I believe in the truth of the old saying “ that 
the best committee is a committee of three with two of the 
members incapacitated for duty”; so in the administration of 
this large responsibility, the greatest individual responsibility 
under the Government, I am convinced that a board of seven 
is unwieldy, unbusinesslike, and can not result in that effective 
administration which is necessary in such a large responsibility, 
There is always a president of every big corporation, and there 
is naturally a board of directors. If there was one man with 
final authority above and beyond the Shipping Board, then I 
would have no criticism, but with a board formulated as pro- 
vided in this act there is no final authority; it furnished abso- 
lutely a divided authority of seven; I feel that this is a mistake. 

We find in section 5 that even after the subcommittee had pro- 
vided what appealed to me to be unnecessary restriction in de- 
manding that vessels should not be sold excepting under various 
provisos, limitations, and restrictions the full committee has seen 
fit to add to the general language of the-original act a further 
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proviso that no sales shall be made at a less price than the cost 
at the time of making such sale of constructing such vessels of 
similar type in private yards in the United States after deduct- 


ing the depreciation. Let us see what this means. On the face 
of it it sounds reasonable, and I believe with this general 
thought and without a more careful, earnest consideration the 
committee accepted this additional restriction. At first flush it 
would seem reasonable that a purchaser of one of our ships 
should pay an amount equal to the cost of a similar ship built 
in a private American yard less depreciation as provided, but if 
in insisting on such a hard and fast rule we are tying up the 
Shipping Board in such a way they have absolutely no latitude 
whatsoever we should stop to consider the result of such a 
policy. Suppose some of our ships become more or less obsolete 
in type—and everyone knows that because of the rapid develop- 
ment along these lines this is possible—yet under this bill the 
Shipping Board would be held to the position that they could 
not sell the ships, or at least that they could not make any re- 
duction on the price because of obsolete conditions, because of 
accident, or anything which might occur. The Senators will 
note that a committee called by the Shipping Board and of 
which Mr. Meyer is chairman has just recently recommended 
that the prices of construction in foreign yards also be con- 
sidered, and why should they not be? That the prices should be 
fixed upon the basis of present prices for reproduction, consid- 
ering both foreign and domestic production costs,” says this 
committee. This is not only reasonable, it is sound. For, if 
domestic prices are too high, the shipping man will buy abroad 
rather than at home; we can not stop them; and foreign prices 
must necessarily be considered as well as domestic costs, 

That no sale shall be made at a less price than the cost at the time 
of making such sale of constructing vessels of similar type in private 
yards of the United States, after deducting the depreciation charge 
against the vessels sold generally allowed in shipping operations— 
reads section 5 of the bill. Inelastic, copper-riveted provision 
binding the Shipping Board. And not only binding the Shipping 
Board and restricting it in the exercise of its own best judg- 
ment but most inconsistent and even opening strange possibili- 
ties. > 

“ Depreciation” in shipping circles is a word of marvelous 
elasticity and one on whose definition few shipping men agree. 
Some concerns, for instance, arbitrarily charge 5 per cent 
against each of their ships each year; others, I am informed, 
charge as high as 10 per cent. Others may not charge an annual 
depreciation, but at the end of a fixed period, say, 5 or 10 years, 
figure that a ship has depreciated 15 or 25 per cent, as a survey 
inay indicate. 

So, it is actually possible that the depreciation to be charged 
against a vessel really might equal the price of construction in 
a domestic or foreign yard at present construction figures. It is 
conceivable that depreciation allowances even might exceed a 
vessel's present value, and the Shipping Board in selling such 
craft to a man actually would owe the purchaser money on the 
transaction. This may sound fantastic, Mr. President, but it is 
not impossible; so that this provision may work both ways. Is 
there a Member of this Senate who does not thoroughly appre- 
ciate that with this hard and fast rule the Shipping Bourd’s 
hands are tied, and a shipping concern wanting to purchase a 
ship would not be satisfied to purchase an old ship under such 
conditions—and in these days a three or four year old ship is 
considered old—at the same price it would cost to reproduce it 
less depreciation as one could purchase a new ship with modern 
features at precisely the same relative cost? I fear it simply 
means that if this bill is passed with such an inflexible provision 
that the United States Government will continue to administer a 
merchant marine until this bill is amended or repealed, and I 
contend that if the bill is passed with such a provision as this 
in it we might just as well make up our minds that we are going 
to continue to administer a merchant marine with all its at- 
tendant loss. 

In other sections the bill gives the Shipping Board most un- 
usual and unparalleled authority. They can establish new 
passenger and freight rates, or either, without regard to cost 
or whether maintained at a loss or otherwise; they are per- 
mitted to disburse their income from earnings or sale of ships 
without congressional or other supervision; they form one of 
the few departments of the Government having such authority 
without direct appropriations from Congress. Yet for some 
entirely unexplained reason in the matter of selling ships we 
hold them down to an impracticable and inconsistent hard-and- 
fast rule, which in effect, in my judgment, will compel them to 
remain in business at the expense of the American people. 

In other words, in the bill you give them unlimited discre- 
tion to spend millions of dollars of income, wisely or unwisely, 
but you hold them up to secure arbitrary prices for ships, irre- 
spective of condition and whether there is a market at such 


prices or otherwise. If the board can be trusted to spend mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money without supervision, they surely 
can likewise be trusted to conserve the taxpayers’ property. 

Of course, if a majority of this Senate favors Government 
ownership and Government administration, there can be no 
objection to this provision. 

I can hear those who differ with this view replying, “ But 
this restriction does not necessarily mean Government owner- 
ship and administration.” : ` 

Why does it not? 

If we do not Sell the ships, surely the Government must oper- 
ate them, and if shipping men will not buy on the arbitrary 
terms provided by the bill, we can not compel them to do so, 
and certainly that means continued Government ownership and 
operation. 

No, Mr. President, you will never withdraw from Government 
operation until you give common-sense discretion as to the sale 
of ships to the same power to which under this bill you are 
giving practically unlimited discretion in the matter of ex- 
penditure, r } 

I do not believe that a majority in the Senate, nor even a 
majority of the membership on either side of the aisle, wants 
permanent Government ownership of the merchant marine. I 
am absolutely convinced in my mind that the people of the 
United States are opposed to Government ownership, and that 
probably 95 per cent of them share the view expressed by Presi- 
dent Wilson in December, 1915, when he said: Í 

In the task of building up an adequate merchant marine for America 
private capital must ultimately undertake and achieve, as it has under- 
taken and achieved every other like task amongst us in the past, with 
admirable enterprise, intelligence, and vigor. 

In his yaledictory report, June 10, 1919, Chairman Hurley, 
retiring chairman of the Shipping Board, said: : 

The Shipping Board recommends private ownership and operation as 
a fundamental policy for commercial shipping. 

This view was indorsed just two months later by Chairman 
Payne, who, on succeeding Mr. Hurley, expressed a— 
desire to sell the (Government) ships just as fast as the private con- 
cerns will absorb them. 

There are the views of the President of the United States 
and two high Government officials in intimate touch with the 
shipping situation. The views of the business world are unani- 
mously of the same tenor, and I find them well expressed by a 
special committee of one of the greatest, broadest, and most 
comprehensive business organizations in the country—the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. In a report to the direc- 
tors of the chamber October 31, 1919, a committee specially 
appointed to study and report on ocean transportation gave its 
findings in the following language: ` 

The immediate problem before the country is to determine what dis- 
postion is to be made of the Shipping Board fleet—whether it shall 

continued under Government ownership and operation, whether there 
should be Government ownership and private operation or private 
ownership and private operation. » The committee is unani- 
mously of the opinion that private ownership and private operation is 
the sound course, and that all the ships owned by the Government or 
under contract should be sold to private companies or individuals, to 
be operated by them for their own account. 

No qualification about that recommendation, Mr. President; 
no “ifs” or “buts” or “howevers,” but a straightforward, 
businesslike recommendation that the Government get out of 
the shipping business and restore it to the hands of private 
enterprise, initiative, and sound business ownership and opera- 
tion. The committee then goes further and gives reasons for 
its recommendation, saying: 

It is to be observed that under Government ownership and operation 
it is almost inevitable that considerations entirely apart from economic 
reasons will constantly interrupt the natural courses of management 
and control of ships and trades. The management of cargo-carrying 
ships is one of the most complicated businesses in the ee 5 and one 
that requires many years’ experience to quuuy a n as an expert, 
and a successful merchant marine depends upon the development of a 
large class of 8 resourceful shipping men from the highest to 
the lowest rank, all animated by a spirit that would not be expected of 
Government employees. 

Let me interrupt for an instant to observe that this com- 
mittee does not seem to labor under the impression that a 
lawyer or a factional political sympathizer is particularly fitted 
to operate the shipping business, but has an impression that it 
should be handled by shipping men. The committee thus 
continues ; 

Government ownership and ss eto of ships would be destructive 
of the initiative and flexibility in ship management that are essential 
to the success of the business, and would cost more than private owner- 
ship and operation. 

Mr, CALDER. Mr. President 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield, 
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Mr. CALDER. - The. Senator a moment ago referred to the 
possibility of continued Government operation, as I understood 
him, in the quotation from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. : 

Mr. EDGE. Les. 

Mr. CALDER. Has the Senator's attention been called to the 
fact that the Shipping Board contends that they made very 
large profits last year from the operation of Government ships, 
and has the Senator anything to, say about that? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I will reach that particular sub- 
ject a little later and comment briefly on the question of profits 
derived from Government operation, 

Mr. CALDER. During the past year or two? 

Mr. EDGE. During the past two years. 

Here, let me observe, Mr. President, that this additional cost 
would be twofold: First, in higher freight rates, which the 
people would have to shoulder; and, second, in taxes, which the 
people would have to pay. The United States Government never 
was organized or designed to make money, either primarily or 
as a side line. When the Government tries to make money it 
invariably loses money; true, it possibly may show a paper 
profit for a time, as the Shipping Board did, but even in rolling 
up this alleged profit the people are taking their money out of 
one pocket to put it into another. This is not only logic, it is a 
fact, Just as true as the fact that the earth is round, because 
the people themselves are “the Government.” If a man has a 
deficit of $50 in his business and puts $100 in his cash register 
out of his own savings account, he hardly is“ making a profit” 
of $50. 

The committee report continues: 

Again, the uncertainties created by varying congressional action 
would result detrimentally to any attempt Government officials might 
make to establish policies, and permanency of policy is a requisite in 
building up trade with ships. 

That statement, Mr. President, has been sò corroborated in 
the short time the Government has been in the shipping business 
that no elaboration is necessary. 

The committee then takes up the second of the three alter- 
natives, and says: 

The objections to Government owned and operated ships apply with 
only a little less force to privately operated Government-owned. ships. 
‘There would be in this case the same uncertainties in policies; local 
and political influence would be exerted in the allocation of the ships 
to. be chartered; governmental restrictions would limit freedom of 
action; new capita) and experience sufficient for the purpose would be 
difficult to enlist in the operation of Government-owned ships; estab- 
lished companies would only take over Government ships during thelr 
inability to own their own ships— 

Which we know to be true— 


or while awaiting the determination of world conditions steering 
overseas trade and the market for tonnage; business men woul 
not deem it expedient to invest the capital required to establish 
the foreign connections and agencies essential to the development 
of a successful shipping business. The immediate result of these 
conditions would be a temporary effort to establish a privately op- 
erated Govyernment-owned merchant marine, while ultimately the 
Government would have upon its hands a fleet of vessels for which, 
when the Government was agam ready to dispose. of them, there 
might not be a market. In this event, the problem unwisely attacked 
would await a fresh a at solution, with much 
opportunities for success. Meantime, competing nations that, through 
years of successful endeavor, have established consistent policies and 
closely knit relations in the profitable trades throughout the world, 
would make it exceedingly difficult for American ship operators to com- 
pete with them. 


I did not and do not intend, Mr. President, to read this whole 
report, though the temptation is great, as it expresses the sen- 
timent of the whole business world. One more extract, how- 
ever: 

But it may be said that if the ships are sold to private companies 
they will be used for private gain, and that the national needs for a 
merchant marine will not be met. It is the opinion of the committee 
that private enterprises and private Initlative, working through ordi- 
nary commercial impulses, will develop a merchant marine and meet 
the national necessities much more nearly than if undertaken by the 
Government. The competition in world trade will be with 
privately owned foreign ships, and to meet such competition our ships 
must be similarly operated. 

As I have said, Mr. President, that is the business men's 
businesslike opinion on the ownership and management of the 
American merchant marine. Certainly, no opinion should re- 
ceive higher consideration by Congress than the views of trained, 
experienced, expert business minds. Thirteen men from the 
North and the South and the East and the West composed this 
committee, representing nine lines of business activity and 
including a lawyer and a farmer, : 

I do not propose to enter into present argument against Govern- 
ment ownership or Government management of nongovernmen- 
tal business. The minority which at one time favored the policy 
of Government ownership has shrunk so greatly since concrete 
Goyernment operation of the railroads and the wires as now 
to be almost negligible, and of those who still hold to that 


less favorable 


policy many have turned to the adoption of the so-called Plumb 


plan, where most of the Government-ownership advocates really 


belong. 

The real question as I see it, Mr. President, to be dealt with 
is not how much can the Government get for the ships, but how 
much can the buyer afford to pay and work out his investment 
against foreign competition? Under what system of reasoning 
is it assumed that the United States Government can operate 
ships any more economically than can our private shipping 
interests? Certainly all experience and admission in this Cham- 
ber lead conclusively to the opposite view. Surely our admin- 
istration of the railroads is quite parallel to this situation and 
could not in-any way permit of a feeling that the Government 
ean administer business more economically than private capital. 

What practical unknown adyantage can there possibly be 
which will enable the Government to outwit private energy, 
enterprise, initiative, and determination in conducting their own 
business interests? All proof, all experience, leads to the oppo- 
site conclusion. Then, therefore, is it not more imperative, if 
we are to carry out the mandate of the bill which directs the 
sale of the ships, that the Shipping Board, or whatever agency 
may have it in charge, shall be delegated with some discre- 
tionary authority and not be held as by a vise which would 
practically make sales impossible. Congress can not act as a 
sales agent. Congress, therefore, must delegate some discretion 
somewhere. The members of the Shipping Board are appointed 
by the President, are confirmed by the Senate, are chargeable 
to the Government for their acts, and, frankly, I have suffi- 
cient faith and confidence in the American public servant to 
feel that he will use his best business judgment and not sacri- 
fice the property of the people. 

Conversely, I have the same confidence in the Americanism of. 
the American business man, and believe the Government should 
cooperate with him as far as may be legitimate, for in helping 
American business the Government helps every person in the 
country. The American shipping man has not had smooth seas 
to sail, and from the experience of the past it might seem that 
his business barometer does not yet read “set fair.” As we 
are told by statistical historians, the tonnage of American ves- 
sels reached its maximum in 1861, with a total of 2,496,894 
tons, but at the close of the Civil War this had decreased to 
about a million and a half. Until 1880 the yearly average was 
about 1,500,000 tons, which declined until 1888, when it had 
shrunk over 50 per cent, to 726,213 tons. After the Spanish- 
American War there was a slight increase, to 800,000, and in 
1900 the total reached 943,750 tons. By 1910 the tonnage had 
faller to 782,517 tons, but advanced to 1,066,288 tons by June, 
1914. At the close of the fiscal year of 1916 this had further 
increased to 2,185,008 tons. 

The World War created an American-owned merchant marine, 
and on June 30, 1919, we had seagoing vessels of 1,000 tons or 
over aggregating a total of 2,058 ships and 7,300,022 gross tons, 
as against 755 ships of 1,000 tons or over, aggregating 2,128,788 
tons, on July 30, 1914. 

In trying to avoid handicapping our own ship operators by 
charging them almost prohibitive prices we all must consider 
the tremendous financial aid given to private owners by foreign 
Goyernments in subsidies and in other ways, a subject which 
was referred to by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
in the debate on Monday. The French Government, for 
instance, now is contributing about $4,000,000 a year as con- 
struction, equipment, and navigation bounties, besides an even 
larger sum paid to a large number of companies for carrying 
the mails. The postal subventions amount to over $5,000,000, 
and the more important of the sibsidies are paid not only. 
for the carrying of the mails, but to assure quicker trans- 
portation and more frequent service than otherwise would 
be provided by the steamship companies. I understand, how- 
ever, that the French postal subventions and bounties are 
more liberal than the payments of any other country for 
similar purposes. 

The British Government's aid to shipping takes the form of 
appropriations for maintaining a force of naval reserves, of 
admiralty subventions paid to owners of certain vessels, and 
of mail subsidies. Appropriations of $2,000,000 a year are 
designed to provide a supply of seamén on which the navy 
may draw for crews to man the war vessels, but at the same 
time they perform great service for the merchant marine. 
Owners of certain fast steamers receive admiralty subventions, 
but these ships must be maintained in such condition that the 
Government easily can convert them into naval cruisers. But 
the mail subsidies form the largest part of the Government aid 
given to British shipping, and the strongest and fastest lines 
of ships under the British flag have been supported with great 
liberality. I am informed that the payment annually received 
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by British companies for carrying the mail from the United 
Kingdom to foreign countries or British colonies runs over 
$5,000,000. 

Thus the British subsidies assure frequent and fast mail 
service to foreign countries and British colonies; they stimu- 
late the building of merchant craft which may be of great serv- 
ice in time of war; and they strengthen British shipping the 
better to meet the commercial competition of its rivals. 

All this, Mr, President, is merely a recitation of facts. I 
simply say if we do not positively help American shipping by 
subsidies or subventions, at least do not let us handicap it by 
imposing onerous prices for vessels which it wants and needs 
and which we wish to and must dispose of. 

Let us not keep a Government of unlimited treasury resources 
in competition with private American enterprise, which will 
have all it can swing to in meeting the competition of foreign 
shipping, financially reinforced by foreign Governments, with- 
out the handicap of American Government rivalry and restric- 
tions to burden it further. Do not let us squeeze the last dollar 
out of the American shipping men in the initial price of the 
vessels we propose to sell them. We have a law against unfair 
competition and restraint of trade in private business ; we should 
have at least a moral objection to unfair competitions and re- 
——.— of trade by the Government in respect to private enter- 
prise, 

But, let us assume for the sake of argument, that the Govern- 
ment will continue to administer the merchant marine, which in 
my judgment under thfs bill they will be compelled to do. Let us 
consider the experience which we have already had, which is 
of some value. I have been informed that at a recent conference 
held between the Shipping Board and the committee of manu- 
facturers and salesmen, called to consider ways and means of 
selling the ships, it was frankly stated that the profits of the 
board from operations of the fleet had been approximately 73 
per cent, no deduction being made for depreciation, and that if 
depreciation had been charged up as a capital charge no profit 
would be shown. From this information it is a safe deduction 
that in the present declining freight market operations by the 
Government are already on a losing basis. When the Govern- 
ment loses money the people, of course, pay the bill, and, if the 
Government could in any way maintain high freight rates be- 
cause of their control of the fleet and thus show a paper profit 
the people would pay the bill just the same. 

We can not overlook the fact that in competition with other 
countries—and that is precisely what our merchant marine must 
face—we must give paramount consideration to the cost of their 
fleets and of their administration. How can we say to the 
American shipowner that we will not sell him a ship at less than 
it can be built in America to-day, less the depreciation, when 
it is a well-known fact that Great Britain has sold to her ship- 
ping interests a large part of the tonnage built during the war at 
£20 per ton—less than $100 a ton—and it is a further well- 
known fact that Great Britain had at the end of the war, in 
spite of damage by submarines, and so forth, over 7,000,000 net 
tons of shipping, equal to over 15,000,000 tons dead-weight, con- 
sisting of units of over 6,000 tons dead-weight. I think my fig- 
ures are correct when I state that our Government will have 
approximately 13,000,000 tons dead-weight of units of over 6,000 
tons to sell. It is a well-known fact that that part of the Great 
Britain tonnage which was built before the war did not cost 
the owners a capital investment of more than $75 per ton. How, 
then, is our Government, or our private shipping interests, going 
to compete unless we calmly and frankly realize and recognize 
these conditions and charge off or sell accordingly? 

Mr. President, the wise business man when he has suffered 
a loss does not mulishly clinch his teeth and say, “ Well, some- 
body has to make that up and I will stand pat.” No; the wise 
business man who loses frankly takes his loss and then gets 
busy to repair the loss in some other direction. 

In consideration of this very point, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States last December took a referendum 
of its members on the question, “Absorption by the Government 
of the difference between the war cost and present value—of 
the merchant marine—as a war loss,” as recommended by a 
special committee. Thirteen hundred and ninety-five members 
voted that the Government should swallow this war loss, and 
61 voted against it, a proportion of approximately 23 to 1. 
Never lived a business man who did not at some time have to 
charge up something to profit and loss. The wise man philo- 
sophically accepts the loss and plugs up the hole so it shall not 
continue; the foolish man sends good money after bad. 

There is not an activity, either purely governmental or under- 
talen by the Government, in which the Government did not lose 
money in the war. Are the people at large, who, too, have borne 
their full share of the war's burden, to be taxed either directly 


or indirectly for Government operation of the merchant marine 
while we haggle over mere money? We daily see miserable little 
pennies wrung from the poor children in taxes, for what? 
Largely to make up the losses incurred through the operation 
of railroads by the Government, in part to make up losses sus- 
tained by the Government in wasteful and extravagant incur- 
sions into the real estate business and the clothing business and 
the wholesale and retail grocery trade. “Let the Government 
pay the deficits” is a fine theory—until the people at last 
realize that they are “the Government” and that the children’s 
pennies are taken to make up these deficits. 

As far as I can gather, no data has yet been compiled to 
show what the Government has lost between the prices it paid 
for camp sites and camp buildings and the prices it obtained 
in selling them; between its purchase and sales figures on, 
literally, thousands of articles it built or bought during the 
war and has disposed of since the armistice. We have, for 
instance, seen high-class automobiles, costing the Government, 
say, $2,000, sold for a few dollars, and any automobile wrecker 
will tell you that even a machine ruined by fire is worth prob- 
ably $50 in salvage. The War Department has said that in 
selling a wide variety of supplies it had realized 76 per cent 
on a cost of $567,000,000 up to October 3 Iast. On its railway 
material the realization was 99 per cent; on aeronautical sup- 
plies, 16 per cent; on buildings, and so forth, of the construc- 
tion department, 50 per cent; on material of the Ordnance De- 
partment, 63 per cent; on Quartermaster’s supplies, 80 per 


cent. 

Far be it from me to dispute the figures of the War Depart- 
ment, but it certainly is not improper for me to say that I do 
not think the department has at all underestimated its realiza- 
tion estimates. It has burned or otherwise destroyed, we are 
reliably informed, literally millions of dollars of valuable tum- 
ber, and aircraft parts and tires und other articles. Has all 
Rome sent up a universal howl”? It has not; yet some persons 
hold up their hands in horrified protest at the mere suggestion 
of selling ships at a comparatively small loss, in order to save 
the American people probably millions of dollars in the future. 

Our merehant marine was constructed under the expensive 
conditions of the great World War, with haste rather than price 
the only consideration—and rightly so. Can any reasonable 
man expect the Government to get out of this war investment in 
peace times without loss, or, on the other hand, by its own owner- 
ship or management, to earn a reasonable interest on that inflated 
investment, to say nothing of deterioration and other losses? 
Do not, however, send good money after bad. Automobile mod- 
els change almost daily, through almost daily improvements in 
mechanism, and ships change just as quickly through improve- 
ments and inventions of a score of descriptions. Remember, 
also, that Mr. Hurley testified before the committee that 
13,885,106 dead-weight tons of our ships were built at a net 
cost of $180 a ton, and that some ships, because of spot deliv- 
ery, were sold as high as $210 a dead-weight ton, according also 
to Mr. Hurley. Is the profit of the past to be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the possible losses of the present or fu- 
ture? It should be, and the prospective loss average would be 
materially scaled down. Everyone must realize the market for 
ships is daily lessening as new ships are launched. Already 
our ships are referred to as of old design. 

Let us sum it all up in this way: Are the American people to 
accept a comparatively small loss in the sale of their ships, or 
face a continuing loss and drain on the pocketbooks by sticking 
to Government ownership or Government management? Are 
the private shipping concerns to whom the President, the business 
men of the land, and the Shipping Board itself advocate turning 
over the shipping business—are they to be kept out of their busi- 
ness by an obstinate, hard-and-fast policy, which is “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish”? For the Shipping Board itself said on 
June 10, 1919: 


The Shipping Board recommends private ownership and operation as 
a fundamental policy for commercial shipping. The Government should, 
therefore, contemplate retirement trom commercial shipbuilding, shi 
owning, and e ee EvS at the earliest date which may 
convenient and practical, order— 
a) To give our overseas trade tke full benefit of competitive service ; 
b) To leave steamship operators free to render this competitive 
service; and 
(c) To impart to present and prospective steamship operators that 
confidence which they must feel before they can be expected to invest 
their money in existing shi and to place the orders for new ships. 
without which the outlook for the American shipbuilding industry will 
not be encouraging. 


It is not often that a Government department recommends its 
own retirement from business. The realization of such a neces- 
sity must have been overwhelming to have evoked such a report 
from a Government board. That was the recommendation of 
Chairman Hurley and Commissioner Donald, Vice Chairman 
Stevens dissenting. That proportion was two to one; I believe 
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that in the country. at large the proportion would be twenty to 
one, as shown in the referendum to which I have referred. 

The American Government spent over $3,000,000,000 during 
the war in building up a most necessary merchant marine. I 
have nothing whatever to say about the excess cost of these 
ships, because it was during war times, and we must accept it 
as a part of the excess war costs; but for us now, facing the 
problems of peace, to mulishly clinch our teeth and say that 
because it has cost us so much and because present prices are 
so great we are going to insist, irrespective of other conditions 
or of competitive fleets, that the American business man is to 
make up this deficit is unbusinesslike and unsound, as well as 
unfair. I would like to see this $3,000,000,000 cashed in as 
rapidly as good business would permit and a billion and a half, 
or whatever we could obtain, quickly turned into the Treasury 
of the United States to relieve onerous taxation now being 
levied on the people. And allow me to prophesy to you that 
any legislation enacted which through its unwise, unsound re- 
striction holds these ships longer and longer until they become 
less and less valuable will be a policy which will not be to the 
best interest of any class of the American people.. I do not 
want the ships uselessly sacrificed, but I do want the ships sold. 
I do not want the Government to continue administering this 
business any longer than is absolutely essential, because I am 
convinced that every additional day that it does so there will 
be that much greater deficit charged against the taxpayers of 
the country, and the assets in the shape of ships owned by the 
Government will naturally depreciate more and more, In sell- 
ing ships necessary lines and routes can be insisted on as a part 
of the sale agreement, so why should the Government continue 
in the business? Either we must pass legislation to give every 
opportunity to carry out the direction of this bill or we must 
pass legislation providing for Government continued ownership 
and administration, and not do it by this indirect method. My 
view of this section is that it should be stripped of all its re- 
strictions and that following the words now appearing in the 
biH, “that the Shipping Board is authorized and directed to 
sell,” should follow a few words, “using their best judgment 
under such affirmative direction.” 

Just a word to review the next section on the same subject, 
section 6. The subcommittee report dealing with a sale to 
aliens was, I think, admirable, for it practically left this re- 
sponsibility to the board’s discretion, only permitting them to 
sell to aliens at all, howeyer, if unable to sell to American citi- 
zens, following diligent efforts to do so. But there has since 
been added to that section another line, which reads“ that they 
shall not be permitted to sell to aliens any vessels having a 
dead-weight tonnage of over 6,000 tons.” At my suggestion, I 
had added, in order somewhat to qualify such a restriction, the 
words “unless such vessels are over 10 years of age.“ This, 
I believe, helps it somewhat. No Member of this Senate is 
more desirous than I am to retain American ownership and 
registry of every useful ship now flying the American flag. 
That is not a point which permits of argument, and I do not 
attempt to classify any different type of patriotism in the 
membership of this body, but I am ready to meet a situation 
without fear of sentimental objection when it is clearly and 
obviousiy to the best interest of the taxpayers of the country. 

That portion of the bill which states that diligent effort to 
secure American buyers must be made is wise. I most assuredly 
want to see these ships purchased by Americans, but certainly 
the members of the Shipping Board, whose sincerity as patriotic 
Americans should be beyond question by the Senate, which 
first confirms them, should not be restricted by a condition 
that, in case they can not sell certain undesirable ships to 
Americans, they should be prohibited from selling them to some 
one else. Do you think that the sentiment of the American 
people is such as to prefer that these ships shall be indefinitely 
tied up at our docks as an additional expense simply because 
some of them happened to be over 6,000 tons, but yet were 
useless to the American merchant marine? If we agree with 
the testimony of Judge Payne, formerly chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, and other members, we have to-day a number of 
such ships, and under this positive prohibition we must simply 
hold these ships, because they are over 6,000 tons, pay thou- 
sands of dollars for their upkeep, and get absolutely no income 
from their ownership. The bill under consideration permits 
ships under 6,000 tons to be sold to aliens; this has been 
acknowledged as wise and is so reported to us. If that policy 
is to prevail, that we can sell any American ship under 6,000 
tons, and it is a well-known fact that we have several hundred 
such ships to-day which we know are practically useless to 
our merchant marine, then on the same principle, leaving that 
decision as we do to the discretion of the Shipping Board, 
why should we not leave the matter of the sale of ships of over 


6,000 tons likewise to the discretion of the Shipping Board, 
when all the testimony before the committee confirmed the 
statement that some are useless to our merchant marine? 

The further amendment providing that this prohibition does 
not apply to ships over 10 years of age will help somewhat, but 
will not entirely dispose of this question. Suppose, for instance, 
one of our ships of over 6,000 tons met with an accident, or 
that there was a fire or accident occasioned by a storm, as 
often happens, and that it had been determined that it would- 
not pay to recondition said ship; yet they could not be sold 
under this law to an alien, no natter how useless they were to 
the American Government. Is this an American business 
policy or not to adopt? An American ship of over 6,000 tons 
might be wrecked on a foreign coast and the expense of salvag- 
ing it and reconditioning it be prohibitive to an American, 
while a near-by foreigner might be glad to buy it, as possible 
to salvage or recondition in the land where it was wrecked; 
yet, under this bill, that ship would be a 90 or 100 per cent 
loss to the United States, instead of only a 40 or 50 per cent 
loss. Neither business nor patriotism can be run by a hard 
and fast, inelastic rule, nor does elasticity at all weaken - 
patriotism—it even may strengthen it and make it the more 
concretely effective. 

I am not at this time proposing to discuss the inequality of 
existing coastwise laws, which, as probably all well know, pro- 
hibit foreign-built ships from competing in coastwise trade 
either with freight or passengers. I am entirely in sympathy 
with the provisions of this bill which limits coastwise freight 
business to American ships, but you probably know that during 
the war certain foreign-built ships were by special license per- 
mitted to enter into coastwise trade, and under section 24, as it 
appears in the bill we are discussing, it provides that foreign- 
built vessels admitted to the coastwise trade under such meas- 
ure and which are wholly owned by persons who are citizens of 
the United States, and foreign-built vessels owned by the United 
States at the time of the enactment of this law, if sold to such 
persons, may operate in the coastwise trade as long as they are 
owned by such persons. In other words, this in effect permits 
a few foreign-built vessels to come within a special provision 
permitting them te compete with American-built vessels, but 
leaves out a number of foreign-built vessels which have been 
owned for many years by American companies and are now 
not permitted to do a coastwise trade business, simply be- 
cause they were not given such license. 

As stated, I am not prepared to argue that any foreign-built 
vessels should be permitted to compete with our coastwise trade, 
especially if it relates to freight; but I do contend that if one 
or two companies have succeeded in securing this consideration, 
any other foreign-built vessel wholly owned by American citi- 
zens should have a like privilege or all should be prohibited. 
I might say, however, that this has been corrected by the amend- 
ment which was adopted yesterday. 

As I inferred, the entire question of coastwise restrictlons 
should be given very earnest attention by Congress, especially 
now that we are extending our coastwise laws to include sueh dis- 
tant places as the Philippines, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and the like. I think, too, there should be a distinct difference 
in considering freight and passenger privileges. It does seem 
somewhat unusual that an American citizen can not travel 
from the Philippines on any vessel unless built in the United 
States. If the United States lines were conducting a full and 
complete service from all these insular possessions, it would be 
quite a different matter, but as is well known such is not the 
case, 

I always oppose the enactment of a law that it is perfectly 
obvious can not be enforced. Such laws may have sentimental 
effect, but when we consider section 41 of the pending bill, 
which amends the shipping act of 1916, to provide “ that no cor- 
poration, partnership, or association shall be deemed a citizen 
of the United States unless all the securities of such corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association are at all times wholly and bona 
fide owned by citizens of the United States,” we are enacting 
into law what we perfectly well know to be a section absolutely 
impossible of enforcement. Many of these corporations are 
listed on the stock exchanges. Any alien can buy stock on the 
exchanges at any time. Such a provision is simply mak- 
ing our corporations innocent lawbreakers, and thus subject to 
punishment for unintentional violation. No one can or would 
accuse the Federal Reserve Board or the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of either the Senate or the House of the least 
laxity in safeguarding the United States and its business inter- 
ests; yet, with the corporations recently authorized to engage 
in export financing, they did not attempt to go to such an 
extreme as that. The provision in that law is that “a majority 
of the shares of the capital stock of any such corporation shall 
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at all times be held and owned by citizens of the United States,” 
and so on. The Senate may not consider “a majority” of 
American ownership sufficient, but, on the other hand, 100 per 
cent American ownership in a corporation is absolutely -impos- 
sible of enforcement. 

The same section of this bill goes further and provides “ that 
any such company operating vessels exclusively in foreign coun- 
tries shall be deemed a citizen of the United States if at least 
75 per cent of the value of all its securities are at all times 
‘owned by bona fide citizens of the United States.” This provi- 
sion is not so bad, and I would have no objection to it if it pro- 
vided that the majority of the stock should be so held, which 
I think should be insisted on at all times. But, again, the same 
difficult situation arises as to being able to hold complete con- 
trol of so large a block as 75 per cent of the stock and indi- 
rectly to make of such corporations violators of the laws. 

Mr. President, this bill is designed to create and develop to 
the uttermost an American merchant marine. I yield to none 
in enthusiastic desire to see a real American merchant marine— 
American from keel to mizzentop and from figurehead to rudder 
post; but it is not going to be an efficient merchant marine if 

` the captain is instructed to furl the mainsail at 6 bells, regardless 
of conditions, or to reef the flying jib at 3 bells even though 
the weather may be calm. In peace times, the captain of a ship 
is left to his own judgment and discretion, unfettered by iron- 
clad instructions. And to exactly the same extent should we 
trust an American Shipping Board, appointed by an American 
President, and confirmed by an American Senate. We are 
giving them a big job to handle. Let us permit them to carry 
it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Genry in the chair). The 
Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 29, after line 7, to insert: 


Sec. 28. That cargo vessels documented under the laws of the United 
States may carry not to exceed 12 persons in addition to the crew 
between any ports or places in the United States or its Districts, 
Territories, or possessions, or between any such port oer and an 
foreign port, or from any foreign port to another fo gn port, 
such vessels shall not be held to be “ passenger vessels " or “ vessels 
carrying passengers.” within the meaning of the inspection laws and the 
rules an tions thereunder: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
be taken to exempt such vessels from the laws, rules, and lations 

g life-saving equipment: Provided further, That when any 
ance vessel carries persons other than the crew as herein provided for 
the owner, agent, or master of the vessel shall first notify such per- 
sons of the presence on board of any dangerous articles, as defined by 
law, or of any other condition or cireumstance which would constitute 
a k of safety for passenger or crew. 

allure on the part of the owner, agent, or master of the vessel to 
give such notice shall subject the vessel to a penalty of $500, which 
may be mitigated or remitted by the Secretary of Commerce upon a 
proper representation of the facts, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 5, to insert: 


Src. 29. That no merchandise shall be 3 by water, or by 
land and water, on penalty of forfeiture thereof, between points in the 
United State: including istricts,, 8 ons thereof 
embraced wit the coastwise laws, either directly or via a foreign 
port, or for any part of the transportation, in any other vessel than 
a vessel built in and documented under the laws of the United States 
and wholly owned by persons who are citizens of the United States, or 


vessels to which the privilege of engaging in the coastwise trade is 
extended by sections 18 or 24 of this act. No agent or employee of a 
common carrier shall check b issue bills of lading, or otherwise 


arrange for through carriage of pro between ports or places in 
the United States, including Districts, Territories, and possessions 
embraced within the coastwise laws, when all or any part of the car- 
riage is in a foreign vessel, and no person in the capacity of agent 
or otherwise, directly or indirectly, by means of a ticket, under- 
standing, order, or any form of contract whatsoever, shall sell or con- 
tract to sell to any person the right to travel by water, or by land and 
water, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any part of the trans- 

rtation, on a fore’ ship between ports or places in the United 
States, including Districts, Territories, and possessions embraced within 
the coastwise law. Any person violating any of the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction, be in apy sum not exceeding 
$1,000, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that section 29 may go 


over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, section 29 


will be passed over. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 7, to insert: 


Src. 30. That no common carrier shall charge, collect, or receive, 
for transportation subject to the interstate commerce act of persons or 

roperty, under any joint rate, fare, or charge, or under any export, 
N or other proportional rate, fare, or charge, which is based in 
whole or in rt on the fact that the persons or property affected 
thereby is to be transported to, or has been transported from, any port 
in a possession or dependency of the United States, or in a fo: 
country, by a carrier by water in foreign commerce, any lower rate, 
fare, or charge than that char; co or received by it for the 
transportation of persons, or of a like kind of property, for the same 
distance, in the same direction, and over the same route, in connection 
with commerce wholly within the United States, unless the vessel so 
transporting such persons or preperty is, or unless it was at the time 
of such transportation by water, documented-under the laws of the 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 15, to insert: 


Sec. 31. That the word “association,” wherever used in this section, 
Means any association, exchange, pool, combination, or other arrange- 
ment between or among persons. 

That the words “ marine ce companies,” wherever used in 
this section, means any persons authorized to write marine insurance 
or reinsurance under the laws of the United States or of a State, 
Territory, District, 

That nothing 
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unfairly restrain trade. 

That every association, in order to obtain the benefits of this section, 
shall within 30 days after the enactment of this act or after its 
creation file with the board (1) a verified written statement setting 
forth the names and location of its officers, managers, and members, 
and, if a cor tion, a copy of its certificate or articles of incorpora- 
tion and by-laws, and, if unincorporated, a copy of its articles or 
contract of association, and on the ist day of January of each A osu 
thereafter it shall make a like statement of the location of its offices 
or places of business and the names and addresses of all its officers, 
managers, and members and of all amendments to and changes in its 
articles or certificate of incorporation or in its articles or contract of 
association; (2) a true copy, or, if oral, a true and complete memo- 
randum, of 3 agreement or arrangement, or modification or cancella- 
tion thereof, which may have been entered into for 1 of rein- 
surance or division of risks; and (3) such information as the board 
may require as to its organization, business conduct, practices, manage- 
ment, and relation to other associations or persons, 

Whenever the board believes that an association or any agreement 
or arrangement made or act done by such association is furthering~ 
unfair methods of competition against domestic competitors, or other- 
wise unfairly restrains trade within the United States, or any Terri- 
tory, District, or on thereof, it shall summon such association, 
its officers, managers, and agents, or officers, managers, and agents of 
the marine insurance companies composing or affiliated with the asso- 
ciation, and thereafter conduct am investigation into the facts. Upon 
investigation, if it shall conclude that the association or any act done 

the association is furthering unfair methods of competition or is 
unfairly restraining trade, it may make to such 
mendations for the readjustment of its business. If such association 
fails to comply with such recommendations, the board refer its 
findings and recommendations to the Attorney General of the United 
States for such action thereon as he may deem proper. 

For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this section the board 
shall have all the powers, so far as applicable, given to it in the 
“Shipping act, 1916.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 5, to insert: 


Sec. 32. Any person hereafter furnishing re „supplies, or other 
necessaries, including towage and the use of dry dock or marine rail- 
way, to any vessel, whether foreign or domestic, upon the order of the 
owner of such vessel, or of a person 22 them or him authorized, 
have a maritime lien on the vessel which may be enforced by proceeding 
in rem, and it shall not be necessary to allege or prove that credit was 
given to the vessel; but such lien, and all other liens hereafter arising 
out of, or created by, any contract, express or implied, or for damages 
in the nature of demurrage not arising out of tort, except liens for 
wages of crew and of stevedores when employed by the owner, master, 
ship’s 
in 
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rank among themselyes as they now do under the maritime law) shall 
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shall be sold — pig to, and such sale shall not impair the lien of any 


proceeds derived 

„ and other costs 
distributed to the 75 es and intervenors 
ties of their respective 


the mortgagor, bis or its heirs, administrators, executors, successors, or 
ns having actual ail be subject to 


j unless such mortgage is accom ed by 
the affidavits of the mortgagor and the mort; that it is made in 


good faith and without any design to hinder, delay, or defraud existin: 
or future crediters of the mortgagor or lienors of the mortga; yesse. 


e 
and unless it is recorded and indorsements are made upon said vessel's 
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certificates of registry or of enrollment and license, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Such mortgage, when in compliance with this section, shall con- 
stitute a lien on the vessel, and the mortgage indebtedness shall bear 
such rate of interest as shall be agreed by the es. 
Such mortgage shall not be given, or assigned, to anyone other than a 
* who is a citizen of the United States without the consent of the 


If the parties to any mortgage on any vessel of the United States 
shall so stipulate therein, such mortgage shall not be subject to the 
provisions of this section, but shall remain subject to the poema of 
8 4192, 4193; and 4194 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

es. 

A mortgage within the purview of the preceding paragraphs of this 
section shall be recorded in the office of the collector of customs where 
the mortgaged vessel is permanently re , or enrolled and licensed : 
Provided, That if a permanent certificate of „or of enrollment 
and license, has not been issued at the time of the execution of the 
mortgage, such mortgage shall be temporarily recorded in the office of 
the collector of customs where such vessel {s then tempo: 
tered, or enrolled and licensed, and shall thereafter be rerecorded in the 
office of the collector of customs where and at the time such vessel is 
permanently registered, or enrolled and licensed. Such rerecording 
shall ipso facto discharge the temporary record, 

Certificates of partial payments, and of final discharge, of the 
mortgage indebtedness, executed by the mortgagee, shall be filed by 
the mortgagor, and notices of claims of liens on any mortgaged vessels, 
and certificates of discharge thereof, may be filed by any lienor in the 
office of the collector of customs where any such mo: e is of record. 
Such aforesaid notice shall set forth the name and address of the 
lienor, the date of creation of the lien, the amount thereof, and 1 
the nature of the lien. Said mortgages, certificates, and notices 1 
be acknowledged before a notary public or other officer authorized to 
take acknowledgment of deeds. 

Collectors of customs in whose oflices any such mortgages are re- 
corded shall indorse upon the mortgaged vessel's certificate of registry, 
or of enrollment and license, a notation setting forth the place and 
date of the recording of such mortgage, the date of maturity thereof, 
the names of the mortgagor and mortgagee, the amount of secured 
indebtedness stated in the mortgage; and the amounts and dates of an 

artial payments stated in the recorded certificates thereof: s 
hat if such morgane covers more than one vessel or other property, 
said indorsement shall also state the amount upon payment of which 
said vessel may be dischar. from such mortgage: 

Said indorsement shall thereafter be made by all collectors of cus- 
toms upon each and every certificate of registry, or of enrollment and 
license, whether permanent or temporary, issued by them, under which 
said vessel shall operate, until the mortgage is fully discharged. If at 
the time of recording the mortgage or any certificates of partial y- 
ments or of final discharge the mortga vessel is not in a port of the 
United States, or is in a port of the United States without the district 
in which such instruments are recorded, then the collector of customs, 
recording such instruments shall, upon request of the mo gor or the 
mortgagee, or his or their assigns, notify, in writing or egram, 
the collector of customs for the district in which said vessel is then 
situated, or, if said vessel is not then in a United States port the col- 
lector of customs for the district in which said vessel thereafter first 
enters of the recording of such mortgage and of any certificates of 
partial payment, or of final discharge, and of the facts necessary to 
make the aforesaid indorsements, and upon receipt of such advices it 
shall be the duty of the collector of customs so notified forthwith to 
indorse such notations . * the vessel’s certificate of registry, or of 
enroliment and license. No clearance shall be granted any mortgaged 
vessel unless such certificate bears such indorsement. The collector of 


ve rise 
e of customs shall record all such aforesaid instru 
and the fact and date of the indorsement of any notation on certificates 
of registry. or of enrollment and license, in books kept for that purpose, 
which shall be indexed to show the name of the mortgaged 
names of the parties to any such instrument, and the time of for 
record, and shall certify to the status of the mortgage record at any 
time upon the request of any person, 

Collectors of customs sh receive for recording any instrument, or 
taking any acknowledgment, or giving any notice, or furnishing any cer- 
tificate required by this section, a fee of $1; and for furnishing a cer- 
tified copy of any recorded mortgage or of any certificate of rtial 
payment, or of final discharge, or of any notice of claim of lien, or 
‘certificate of ge thereof, a fee of $2; and shall be paid the cost 
of any telegram sent to other collectors. 

The mortgagor shall disclose to the mortgagee in writing, prior to the 
the existence of any obligation or liability 

to such 


ments, 


execution of any mortgage, 
constituting a lien on the vessel to be mortgaged then known su 
mortgagor, and shall not incur any contractual obligation creating a lien 
upon the vessel without the consent of the mo ee, other than for 
crews’ and stevedores’ wages when incurred as hereinafter provided, 
eneral average and salvage, including contract salvage, after the execu- 
ion of any such mortgage and before the mortgagee shall have had a 
reasonable time to record the mortgage and to have the notation herein- 
before provided for indorsed upon the certificate of or of enroll- 
ment and license. The mortgagor, and if the mortgagor be a corpora- 
tion, the president, or other yo ee ch executive officer thereof who will- 
fully violates any provision of this section shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and punishable for each offense by a fine not exceeding $1,000, 
or by imprisonment not stag two years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court, and the mortgage indebtedness shall thereupon immediately 
become due and payable at the election of the mortgagee. The failure 
of the master of any mortgaged vessel to exhibit the copy of any mort- 
gage placed on board thereof, or the vessel's e of , or of 
enrollment and license, to any person entitled to ne the same, shall 
render his license 8 to tid ee or cancellation by the officers of 
the United States Steamboat-Inspection Service having jurisdiction 
thereof. 
Any person who willfully and knowingly depåses falsely in the affi- 
davit required by this section to accompany the mortgage shall be 
ilty of perjury and punishable by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
8 not exceeding five years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 
Tf an 


person enters into any contract with the owner, master, ship's 


husband, or other agent of any vessels affected by such mortgage as 


be filed, recorded, and noted as herein provided, and suffers pecu- 


may 
niary loss, damage, or injury by reason of any failure to make the nota- 
tions or disclosures, or to communicate the information required by 
this section in r of such mo: e, or by reason of any misrepre- 
sentations con the same or the bona fides of the mortgage, the 
pary so injured may have and maintain, in any court obtaining 110 per- 
80 service jurisdiction of the person of the defendant, an action to 
recover 1 for said loss, damage, or injury, such 
action to be brought e person by whose act, omission, or negli- 
ce such 1 ge, or injury was caused. The failure of any col- 
ector of customs to record any of the aforesaid instruments filed for 
ey Ae to furnish certified copies thereof pursuant to request, or to 
fu: to other collectors of customs the information required to be 
furnished by this section, shall constitute actionable acts, 8 and 
negligence. If any plaintiff in any such action recover judgment for 
damages, however small, it shall be the duty of the court entering judg- 
ment to allow and add to said judgment so entered a reasonable counsel 
fee, assessed by the court, which shall be a part of said judgment, and 
for the recovery of which plaintif shall be entitled to all the remedies 
available for the enforcement of any judgment at law. 

The district courts of the United States are hereby given jurisdiction, 
but not to the exclusion of the courts of the several States, Territories, 
Districts, and ons of the United States, of any such action, ir- 
respective of the amount in controversy or the citizenship or residence 
0 e parties, whenever the action is begun by personal service on a 
2 — 15 within the limits of the district in which such action is 

00 

Jurisdiction is hereby vested in the district courts of the United 
States to impose the penalties hereinbefore provided and to foreclose 
any mortgage recorded and noted on the certificates of registry, or of 
enrollment and license, as hereinbefore provided, upon the maturity of 
any such mo: ge or default in any of the terms or conditions thereof. 
Suit for such foreclosure may be commenced and maintained in a pro- 

uity in which the mortgaged vessel itself shall be named 
as the defendant in any district court of the United States in which the 
is situated by attaching the vessel and by such publication of 
process of such district court, with citation to all the world, as the 
court shall order. Notice of the pendency of such suit shall also be 
given by serving a copy of said citation upon the master or other rank- 
ing officer or pete ih of the vessel, and also on the mortgagor or 
owner, and all lienors who shall haye recorded, and not discharged of 
record, any notices of claims of liens, as heretofore provided, wherever 
they aay be fi within the United States, unless after search ex- 
pressly found by the court to have been made diligently and satisfac- 
torily by the plaintiff they can not be located therein. All persons hav- 
ing any liens on the mo vessel must proceed upon the same in 
such —. unless the vessel be released as hereinafter provided prior to 
intervention therefor, and shall be forever barred from thereafter pro- 
ceeding thereon st such vessel. 

In any such the court may appoint a receiver and, in 
cretion, authorize his operation of the mortgaged vessel. 
may be empowered and directed to take, seize, and possess himself of 
said vessel, notwithstanding that it is at the time in the possession or 
under the control of a person claiming a possessory or common-law 
lien, and such lien is hereby specifically subordinated to the lien of 
any prior mortgage recorded and noted in compliance with this section. 

e morte: vessel shall be released on claim by the owner from 
said attachment, and thereby freed from the lien of the mortgage, and 
from any other liens for which intervention shall have been made prior 
to such relea but not o if the amounts of the mortgagee's 
and intervenor's claims, with interest and costs already accrued, are 
paid into court, or, if an approved stipulation, with surety, be filed 
with the court, in such form and amount as the court shall direct, for 
the payment of such final decrees with interest and costs, as may be 
made by the court, or by the appellate court, if an appeal intervenes. 

If the mortgaged vessel is not released as provided in the preceding 
paragraph, the court, on satisfactory proof that the vessel is in dan- 

of loss or depreciation, may, and on entry of a decree of fore- 
closure against the defendant vessel shall, cause the vessel to be sold 
by the United States marshal for the district in which such suit is 
brought under a writ of venditioni exponas, after such notice thereof 
court shall is a citizen of the United 


on the 


such sale, or his duly de successor, 
execute a good and sufficient bill of sale to said property. vestin 
TO: 


a their respective 
priorities; and the residue, if any, shall be paid to the mortgagor or 
the owner, or cther parties intervening, his or their heirs, executors, 
administrators, successors, or s, as their interests shall appear. 

Proceedings in foreclosure under this section shall conform as nearly 
as may be to proceedings in rem in admiralty. 

The mortgagee may join the mo ras a party defendant in such 
suit by serving the mortgagor personally with process of such district 
court wherever the mortgagor may be found within the United States, 
and if so prayed, judgment against the mortgagor may also be entered 
in such suit for the amount of the mortgage indebtedness, or for any 
deficiency in the full payment of the mortgage indebtedness remaining 
unpaid after the application thereto of all or any of the proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of the mortgaged vessel as hereinbefore provided, 

Nothing contained in this section shall be construed to prejudice the 
mortgagee from proceedings in personam against the mortgagor in any 
other court for said mortgage indebtedness or for any deficiency in the 
full payment thereof. 

If the mortgaged vessel is not within the United States at the time 
the right to foreclose the mortgage lien accrues, the mortgagee may 
maintain an action in personam for the mortgage indebtedness against 
the mortgagor in the district court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which the mortgagor resides, by serving process of such 
court personally upon the mortgagor wherever found within the United 
States. In such suit 5 shall have the right to have the 
validity of the mortgage lien on the mortgaged vessel adjudicated. 

Nothing contained in this section shall be deemed to change the 
priority fixed by the maritime law of the United States as between 
preferred liens and liens arising from maritime torts. 


for the vessel: The managing owner, sh 


intrusted. No person tortiously or unlawfully in possession or ¢ 
of a vessel shall have authority to bind the vessel. 


agreed purchaser 


of the terms of a charter party, a 
for any other reason, the person o 
necessaries was without authority to bind the vessel therefor. 


for repairs, supplies, and other necessaries. 
The lien of any mortgage may be waived, or subordinated tọ an 
other Jien, by the mortgagee, or by 
and to the amount, authorized by the mortgage. 
This section shall not apply to any existing mortgage, or to any 
mortgage hereafter placed on any vessel now under an existin 
age, unless and until the mortgagor and mortgagee of any su 
ng mortgage mutually agree in writing to be 
hereof and comply therewith. 


under any mortgage subject to the provisions of this section. 

The Secretary or Commerce is hereby authorized and directed to 
furnish collectors of customs with all necessary books and records, 
and with certificates of registry and of enrollment and license in such 


dorsements on the back thereof. 

The act entitled “An act relating to liens on vessels for repairs, 
supplies, or other necessaries,” approved June 23, 1910, and all other 
acts or parts of acts are hereby repealed so far as they are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section. 

Mr. KING. I ask the chairman of the committee whether the 
fees received by the collector, provided on page 40, lines 11 to 
18, are paid into the Treasury, or are they personal? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I take it that they would be 
paid into the Treasury. There is nothing here which authorizes 
the collector to keep them, and I take it that under the law he 
gets a fixed salary. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that fact, but I was wondering if 
the collector would not construe this language as entitling him 
to those fees in addition to his compensation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think so. If the 
Senator has any doubt about it, I would be glad to have an 
amendment offered to prevent it; but there was not any inten- 
tion to do that. My recollection is that we have a general law 
that all fees must go into the Treasury, but I am not certain of 
that. I am sure that the collector would not get them under 
this provision. 

Mr. KING. Let me suggest to the Senator that we add the 
following language, on page 40, line 18, after the word “ Col- 
lectors ”: 

All fees so collected shall be paid by the collector into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amendment at all and would be glad to have it made. 
ably the Secretary had better state the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 40, line 18, after the word “ col- 
lectors ” and the period, add the following: 

All fees so collected shall be paid by the collector into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, on page 43. I am 
not quite clear as to what is contemplated by that provision: 

The district courts of the United States are hereby given jurisdiction, 
3 — not to the exclusion of the courts of the several States, Territories, 


stricts, and possessions of the United States, of any such action, 
irrespective of the amount in controversy or the citizenship or resi- 


I ‘have no objection to that 
Prob- 


dence of the parties, whenever the action is n by nal service 
= a 5 within the limits of the district which such action is 
rought. 


Does that mean that in the event there is not “ personal serv- 
ice“ of process, the courts described in the lines which I have 
just read would have no jurisdiction over the person or over the 
subject matter of the action? I can understand that they 
might have no jurisdiction to render a personal judgment 
against the defendant without personal service, but to deny 
them jurisdiction of the subject matter of the action unless 
there was personal service, it seems to me, would be a rather 
unique and unusual proceeding. An action in rem might lie 
against the property, or it might by attachment be brought into 
the court. It is possible that I do not fully understand the na- 
ture of the action which is authorized to be brought, and to 
which this section refers, 
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The following persons shall be presumed to have authority from the 
owner or owners to precure repairs, 3 and other necessaries 

p’s husband, master, or any 
person to whom the management of the vessel at the port of supply is 
rge 


The officers and agents of a vessel specified in the preceding para- 
graph of this section shall be taken to include such officers and agents 
when appointed by a charterer, by an owner pro hac vice, or by an 
n possession of the vessel, but nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to confer a lien when the furnisher knew, or 
by exercise of reasonable diligence could have ascertained, that because 
eement for sale of the vessel, or 


ering the repairs, supplies, or other 


This section shall supersede the provisions of all State statutes 
conferring liens on vessels, In so far as the same purport to create 
rights of action to be enforced by proceedings in rem against vessels 


any trustee under the mortgage if, 


mort- 
exist- 
und by the provisions 


As used in this section, the word“ mortgagee” shall include a trustee 


form as shall provide for the making of the hereinbefore required in- 


Max 13, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I win say to the Senator that 
this deals very largely with admiralty matters, and I am not 
familiar with admiralty practice. This provision was gone over 
several times by the admiralty lawyers not only of the Ship- 
ping Board but from different parts of the country. They went 
into it with very great care, and this is the final draft of their 
deliberations. 

The point that the Senator makes had not occurred to me. 
It is very likely that, under the system of admiralty practice, 
it is very plain as to what it means. It occurs to me in reading 
it over, after the Senator has called special attention to it, that 
it gives to the district courts of the United States jurisdiction 
whenever personal service can be had in the action mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, not to the exclusion, of course, of the 
local courts; but when personal service can not be had, it leaves 
the jurisdiction as it now is, I assume, exclusively In the local 
courts. 

It is a matter we will look into very carefully in conference, I 
will say to the Senator, and I shall call it to the attention of the 
attorneys whom we expect to have there, so as to be sure that 
we have this as nearly right as possible. I do not know whether 
that course will be very satisfactory to the Senator, but it is 
the best course that I can suggest to him. 

Mr. KING. I shall not ask at this time that the amend- 
ment shall be disagreed to, but upon further examination of the 
matter if I find that it narrows too much the jurisdiction of the 
court and that it ought to be amended, I shall ask for a recon- 
sideration of the vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
that, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I ask the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the paragraph ending on line 12, page 48: 

This section shall supersede the provisions of all State statutes con- 
ferring liens on vessels, in so far as the same purport to create rights 
of action to be enforced by proceedings in rem against vessels for 
repairs, supplies, and other necessaries. 

Is that limited to vessels of the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
of the United States. 

Mr. KING. I am not sufficiently acquainted with admiralty 
procedure to determine whether that provision is wise and 
proper. It occurs to one who is not familiar with that practice 
that it is rather unusual to supersede State statutes conferring 
liens on vessels, and, of course, to that extent depriving per- 
sons of any rights which the States might give for the violation 
of a contract or for the prosecution of remedies for the in- 
fractions of contracts. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me say to the Senator that 
it is the purpose of the section to give a mortgagee a preference 
right to enforce his mortgage as against all claims except mari- 
time liens for wages and salvage and average and things of 
that kind, which can not be protected against by insurance or 
other methods of maritime law, provided he has had his mort- 
gage recorded and due notice is given of it. In other words, 
a man who furnishes repairs after a mortgage is made can not 
come in ahead of that mortgage. That is the real purpose of 
the entire amendment. 

If we can not do that, then there is no use for the provision 
at all. The main purpose of it is to encourage investments in 
shipping upon the part of our people. Without any security 
for his money, a man is not going to make a loan on a ship. 

I will say frankly to the Senator that there is a legal con- 
troversy as to our constitutional right to take out of the State 
courts this remedy for enforcing these claims and put it into 
the United States courts. The lawyers are divided over it. 
It is contended, on the one hand, that under the maritime 
declaration in the Constitution we have the power to do it. 
It is contended, on the other hand, that we have not the power. 
That is a controversy that we can not settle here. There is 
room for doubt, and no one can settle that proposition except 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. KING. As I stated, I am so unfamiliar with maritime 
law that my opinion respecting the matter would be of little 
value; but it does seem to me that it is striking too much at the 
right of contract and the rights and powers of the States to say 
that contracts tered into between individuals may not be 
enforced in the State courts and that these contracts may be 
superseded by the legislation of Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the bill becomes a law and is 
held valid, then of course the contracts will be made subject 
to its provisions and it would tend to impair anything done 
thereafter. It does not impair existing property rights or 
claims or remedies, but simply relates to the future, and of 


There will be no objection to 


No; it is not limited to vessels 
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course everybody would have notice of the law. The man who 
wants to make repairs on a vessel can very easily see that he is 
amply secured. 

I will say to the Senator that there was quite a controversy 
by the repair men as to whether or not this provision should 
be incorporated in the bill. There have been extensive hearings, 
and it is my opinion that generally the repair men are satisfied 
with the provision. They can protect themselves. A man does 
not need to make repairs on a vessel until he is amply secured 
in one form or another. If the repairs to the vessel should take 
the place of a prior mortgage in every case, we would never 
have any mortgages put on vessels and it would defeat the 
very object of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me, if the Senator will pardon me, 
that it is a precedent which may in the end prove not only dis- 
advantageous to all forms of business but dangerous to the 
people. For instance, if, by act of Congress, we pay supersede 
the right of individuals to contract with respect to vessels and 
liens upon vessels, and can ule find set aside State laws 
relating to matters of cenfract between individuals, asserting 
the right so to do under the interstate commerce power of the 
Federal Government or some other provision 
Mr. JONES of Washington. We are not trying to do it under 
that power. This is under the maritime declaration of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. KING. Or some other provision of the Constitution, soon 

we may have persons insisting that wherever there is any 
work performed in or about personal property employed in in- 
terstate commerce, for instance, engines or cars, there should be 
congressional legislation to control or effect the contractual 
rights and obligations between individuals respecting property 
employed in interstate commerce. 

I do not just at present see all the lengths to which this 
precedent might lead us, but it would seem that if the right 
of contract between individuals, residents of and domiciled in 
a State respecting property in the harbors or upon the docks or 
wharves of a city of the State, may be interfered with by act 
of Congress or denied enforcement, and if State laws dealing 
with subjects clearly within the police power of the State may 
be nullified or superseded by such Federal action, we are going 
to dangerous lengths. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the peculiar condition that we are trying to meet. 
Ships are different from railroad trains or engines. Ships go 
to all parts of the world, while in this country your engines 
stay here within the jurisdiction of the courts, and often locally 
your ship goes anywhere in the world. 

If the owner of a ship should come to the Senator to borrow 
money and say, “I will give you a mortgage on my ship,” but 
you know that no matter if you have a mortgage on that ship, 
any subsequent claim for repairs anywhere will become supe- 
rior to that mortgage, the Senator would not loan the money. 
This is really to preserve a deliberate contract made between 
the owner of a vessel and some man from whom he borrows his 
money. That is the purpose of the section. As I have said, 
the repair man can fully protect himself. He can say, “I see 
you have a mortgage on this vessel, and I will not make the 
repairs until I have ample security from you.” Under this pro- 
posed law, he can still hold the vessel for his claim, but, of 
course, it is subordinate to a prior mortgage. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have been engaged in a eom- 
mittee and came into the Chamber in the midst of this discus- 
sion; but I am interested in it. At the present time, under the 
law, as I understand, if a man has a mortgage upon a vessel, 
and it is necessary to repair the vessel, the lien for the repairs 
takes precedence over the mortgage. Is it proposed to change 
that rule by this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is. I will state to the Sena- 
tor that every repair man who came before the Committee on 
Commerce was in favor of the proposition. 

Mr. REED. I should want something more than the opin- 
ion of the repair men who came here before I would change a 
custom, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But that is not all. I will say 
to the Senator other reasons were given. 

Mr. REED. I should want more than their opinion; I should 
want a good reason given before I would vote to change a cus- 
tom that has existed for, I suppose, a thousand years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no, Mr. President. That 
custom, in a way, may have existed, but we enacted a law in 
1910 making liens for repairs, supplies, and other necessaries 
superior to mortgages. 

Mr. REED. Making such liens superior? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes; in 1910, 


Mr. REED. They have always been superior under general 
maritime law, have they not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. REED. It is true to-day that if a man mortgages a 
house and afterwards a mechanic does work upon that house, 
the mechanic’s lien takes precedence of the mortgage, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is true in some States, any- 
way, though it may not be true in all. 

Mr. REED. Well, it is true in a great many States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is true in the State of Wagh- 
a ie 

2 It is a very sound tion, too, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Tee nik 80. 

Mr. REED, by Is if not a sound proposition with refer- 


aS JONES of Washington. A vessel is an entirely different 
a of property from a house and is used in an entirely differ- 
ent way. 

Mr. REED. But the principle that is back of the mechanic’s 
lien law does not depend upon the fact that the property hap- 
pens to be a house; it depends upon the fact that the man who 
Improves or betters the property should be paid in preference 
to a man who has a prior lien, because when the lien was taken 
it was not taken upon the property with the improvement, but 
the improvement has been since added, and therefore it is but 
equitable that the man who added the improvement should be 
preferred over the man who had a lien which was put on the 
property before the improvement was added to it. I want to 
know why that principle does not apply to a vessel? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to tell the 
Senator what the purpose of this provision is. As I stated to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] a while ago, this is an ad- 
miralty proposition ; and I frankly say that I know, I might say, 
nothing about admiralty law; I have had no experience or con- 
nection with it. The situation that confronts us with reference 
to a merchant marine is just this: We should like to have our 
people interested in ships and in ship securities. It is the opin- 
ion of many of our business men and many of our shipping 
People that we shall not be able to maintain an American mer- 
chant marine unless we do get our people interested in shipping 
securities and in shipping. They say that under the present law 
people will not loan money upon ships, because they have prac- 
tically no security; that their mortgages would be eaten up by 
repairs made in various ways after the mortgages are put on. 
They say that something of this kind is absolutely necessary. 
This provision has been considered by the business men and the 
business organizations of the country; it has been gone over 
again and again by those who are familiar with admiralty prac- 
tice and admiralty claims, liens, and so forth. The chairman 
of the Shipping Board, Mr. Payne, urges this as one of the es- 
sentials for the building up the American merchant marine. 

Mr. REED. He also urges the selling of our ships. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is true. Of course, we 
may not agree with Mr. Payne in everything that he urges, but 
this provision is in harmony with the business sentiment both of 
the commercial people and those who will be affected by the 
bill. Mr. Homer Ferguson, of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co., urged it very strongly. He said, “Although we do a great 
deal of repair work we can protect ourselves“; and the repair 
people generally say that they can protect themselves; that they 
do not anticipate any special trouble about it. That is the pur- 
pose of this provision. 

As I have said, I am not familiar with admiralty practice, 
admiralty law, and so on, and therefore can not enter into any 
argument with anyone with reference to it; but all of these 
people seem to think that by reason of vessels being a peculiar 
character of the property, and because of the peculiar use to 
which they are put and the situation that is presented, we must 
enact a different provision from that which has heretofore been 
the law; that the provision, as found in the bill, fully protects 
all the interests that are affected by it; and that it will tend to 
interest our people in shipping securities and in shipping prop- 
erty. Briefly, that is the situation that confronted the com- 
mittee; and with the testimony that we had, which was as 
strong as it could be, from practically every interest, we 
thought this was a very wise provision to insert in the bill. 

Mr. REED. What is the provision of the law of England with 
reference to priorities of claims as between a mortgagee and a 
repair man? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think they have a pro- 
vision of this kind in their law. I think theirs is the old com- 
mon law. 

Mr. REED. And it would appear from that that there is no 
difficulty over there in getting capital for ships? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. They have encouraged their 
shipping in a great many ways. Of course, they have it already 
built up, while we are trying to build ours up. That is what 
we are trying to do, and this is one thing that the different 
interests think will help to do it. 

If we can get something in advance of Great Britain, I hope 
we can do so, and we believe that this is a very necessary and 
very vital provision. That is the situation as it confronted the 
committee. 

As I have said, I can not argue the proposition as to the ques- 
tions of law involved, and that sort of thing; I do not pretend 
to be particularly familiar with them and will not argue them; 
but the situation I have described is the one we desire to meet, 
and we believe that this proyision will do it. 

Mr. REED. The question is whether it does meet jt, and on 
that we should pass. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. . 

Mr. REED. Now, it appears from the Senator's information 
that Great Britain, which is the largest maritime power in the 
world, acts under the rule that repairs take precedence over 
mortgage liens, and they have built up a great fleet under that 
system. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. The material changes this bill makes in con- 
nection with the matter now under discussion are found in sec- 
tion 32. I will quote from that section and briefly refer to it: 
airs, supplies, or other neces- 
dry-dock or marine railway, to 


n the order of the owner of 
im authorized, shall have a 


a f 


Any person hereafter furnishing r 
saries, including towage and the use 9 
any vessel, whether foreign or domestic, u 
such vessel, or of a person by them or 
maritime lien on the vessel, 

That is the practice under general maritime law. Under that 
law there has always been such a lien for “ furnishing repairs, 
supplies, or other necessaries, including towage, and so forth. 
While in such cases this bill gives a lien on the vessel, it subor- 
dinates that lien to any mortgage of record before it. The only 
liens that take precedence of a mortgage are those which are 
specified further along in the section. After reciting the liens 
to which I have referred, the bill continues: 

But such lien, and all other liens hereafter arising out of, or created 


by, any contract, express or implied, or for damages in the nature of 
demurrage not arising out of tort, except— 


Here follow the only exceptions— 


liens for wages of crew and of stevedores when employed by the owner, 
master, ship's husband, or agent of said vessel, general average and 
salvage, including contract salvage (which shall be known as pre- 
ferred liens and rank among themselves as they now do under the 
maritime law). 5 

Those are the only maritime liens that are given a priority 
over a mortgage. The great change that is effected by this bill 
in respect to liens is in the first class to which I have referred. 
Under general maritime law the liens in that class have always 
been given a priority in order, amongst other reasons, that a 
ship reaching a foreign port in a disabled condition may be put 
into a dry dock or have repairs made or purchase supplies to 
enable her to proceed on her journey and not be stalled and tied 
up for good. In such a case the master has a right to incur 
such expenses, and they were always subject to a first maritime 
lien. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The purpose was to insure the pres- 
ervation of the property upon which the mortgagee had loaned 
his money. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. Of course, the wages of sailors were in- 
cluded and were given a priority. So it is in the matter of 
general average and salvage which arise out of wrecks. The 
principle of general average comes into play where goods are 
jettisoned, as it is called in maritime law. When in order to 
save the ship and the lives of the crew any part of the freight 
is thrown overboard or jettisoned, in computing the damages 
there is a general average; that is, although the freight on board 
of a ship may consist of the goods of A, B, C, and D, and the 
goods jettisoned may be only those belonging to A, the goods of 
B, ©, and D being left intact, yet in admiralty law, under the 
law of general average, the loss on account of the goods jettisoned 
is averaged so as to be borne not only by the owner whose goods 
were lost but also by the other parties whose goods are saved, 
because the jettisoning of the goods was for the safety of the 
ship and the safety of the remainder of the freight. 

As I have said, this class of maritime liens, namely, liens for 
the wages of the crew and stevedores employed by the owner, 
general average and salvage are not subordinated to a mort- 
gage. Salvage, as Senators know, is the saving of a ship, and 
contract sulvage is where a bargain is made for salvage, All 


these are preferred liens and come prior to the mortgage. Ac- 
cording to this bill the only liens subordinated to a mortgage are 
those relating to material furnished and to repairs and supplies, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This does not pretend, either, to 
affect those vessels in the ports of a foreign country. The mat- 
ter would be governed there by the laws of the country. If a 
vessel is disabled, for instance, in Liverpool, the matter of the 
repairman’s lien or claim will depend upon the laws of Eng- 
land, and it will not be affected at all by this bill. If the 
vessel has to be repaired and the law of England gives a 
repairman a claim superior to the mortgage, he can en- 
force it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this is all I care to say. I 
simply made this statement to call the attention of the Senator 
5 N to what I understood was the exception made in 
the bill. 

Mr. REED. I am very much obliged to the Senator from. 
Minnesota. I understood that it is the intention to have an 
executive session at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator would like this 
to go over at this time, I shall have no objection, 

Mr. REED. I should like to have that done. There are 
several amendments to the bill that have been suggested to me 
that I have not yet had time to analyze; but I understood that 
we were going into executive session at 4.30 o'clock, and I 
should be glad if the bill could be laid aside now for that 


purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to say that there are 
two or three sections just following this to which I do not think 
there will be any objection at all, with reference to seamen, 
If those could be read, then if any Senator wants them to go 
over, of course, I shall be glad to have it done, and to allow 
this section to go over. 

Mr. REED. I should prefer that these sections be not passed 
on to-night. I do not like to be asking for delay on this bill. 
I know how anxious the Senator is to get it through. It is an 
important bill. Our minds have been engrossed with many 
matters; and, so far as I am concerned, I have been working on 
this paper committee, spending every spare moment on it that I 
had. I do not believe we would gain time by trying to get 
through with these matters to-night. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that I appreciate that he has been busy. I know that he has 
not been able to attend these hearings and attend the con- 
sideration of the bill. Many other Senators are in the same 
situation with reference to various bills, and I want to utilize 
all the time that is possible in connection with this measure. 

I want to say this to the Senator, though I do not ask him 
to take it as governing his action with reference to the bill: 
There is absolutely no division in the committee with reference 
to the bill as a whole, and the minority members of the com- 
mittee have been just as careful and just as earnest in framing 
the bill as the majority members. We have had absolutely no 
division on this section and many of the other sections of the 
bill. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], and the Senator from Florida 
IMr. FLETCHER] are members of the committee and of the sub- 
committee of nine. While the Senator from Florida has been 
away, the other members of the committee have been here, and 
we have been in hearty accord with reference to the various 
provisions of the bill. I do not know of a single minority 
member who is opposed to any section of the bill. 

I just state that so that the Senator will understand the 
result of the deliberations of the subcommittee and the full 
committee that attended to the hearings. As I say, I do not 
ask the Senator to take it as controlling his judgment. 

Mr. REED. The political division of the committee would 
not affect me in the slightest. .I know that the Senator in 
charge of the bill and the Senator from Minnesota would ap- 
proach a question of this kind just as I hope I would—that is, in 
a disinterested way and an endeavor to get the best possible 
results. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I wanted to con- 
vey to the Senator—that that is the way all the members of 
the committee considered this question. There was not any 
mny consideration of any kind or character in connection 
with it. 
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Mr. SMOUT (to Mr. Jones of. Washington). I- should like to 
have an executive session at this time. 
_ Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from: Missouri 
would like to have this section go over.. We are going to have 
an executive session now, and that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. — 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS, 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. - 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, May 
14, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate May 13 (legisla- 
tive day of May 11), 1920. 


Wak FINANCE CORPORATION, 


George R. Cooksey, of the District of Columbia, to be a di- f 


rector of the War Finance Corporation, to serve for a term of 
four years. (Reappointment.) 


CIVIL Service COMMISSION. 


Herbert A. Filer, of Maryland, to be Chief Examiner of the 
Civil Service Commission, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 13 (legisla- 
tive day of May 11), 1920. 


DIRECTOR or THE BUREAU or FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 


Roy S. MacElwee to be Director Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvY. 
Guy Whitlock to be a commander. 


To he lieutenant commanders. 

William H. Lee, 

Harold H. Ritter, 

Harvey W. McCormack, and 

Louis J. Gulliver. 

August Schulze to be a lieutenant. 

Bernard F. Jenkins to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Joseph L. Schwartz to be an assistant surgeon with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Russell J, Trout to be a passed assistant surgeon with the 
rank of lieutenant. : 


To he assistant surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), 

Warren E. Bradbury, 
William W. Hall, 
William H. Wynn, 
Martin A. Hatcher, 
Thomas H. Taber, and 
William H. Funk. 


To be pay inspectors, toit the rank of commander. 


Charles W. Eliason, 
John D. Robnett, and 
edward T. Hoopes. 


To be paymasters, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 


Irwin D. Coyle and 2 

Paul A. Clarke. 

Peter J. Penner to be a chief pay clerk. 

Thomas B. Thompson to be a chaplain with the rank of 
lieutenant. : A 

Daniel C. Nutting to be a naval constructor with the rank of 
captain. i . 

Carl H. Cotter to be an assistant civil engineer with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Harry Lee to be a brigadier general in the Marine Corps, for 


A 


temporary service. 8 
LIX——440 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, May 13, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. . 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: à 


Our Father in heaven, in obedience to Thy behests, in the 
eternal evolution of things, help us as individuals to lay hold 
of the raw material with which Thou hast abundantly blessed 
us and develop from within the perfect man, as illustrated in 
the historic Christ, set forth in His Gospel, until we all come 
5 the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ and 

us— 

Work out our own salvation with fear and trembling: 

For it is God which worketh in us both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure. 

For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatitves, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2789) for the con- 
solidation of forest lands in the Sierra National Forest, Calif., 
and for other purposes; had asked a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and had 
appointed Mr. Smoor, Mr. Fact, and Mr. PHELAN as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for not exceeding 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for not exceeding 15 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and the gentleman from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit some remarks 
upon the question of transportation and the relation of water 
transportation and waterways to the subject. It has been 
known of all for some years that the present facilities for dis- 
tribution were not adequate to the needs of the country. The 
railroads admit that they are unable to cope with the existing 
demands for transportation. That has been demonstrated at 
different times for a number of years. We were confronted 
with it during the period of the war; it exists to-day. I find in 
the morning papers a very impressive communication sent out 
by the Associated Press, pointing out the need for additional 
cars, the congestion of cars, the conditions at railroad ter- 
minals. And the ery from the producers, whether of raw prod- 
ucts or of manufactured articles, all over the country for relief 
is distressing. No one can read this article in the morning 
papers without being impressed with the serious condition which 
confronts the country. If additional facilities for transportation 
are to be provided, where shall the country turn? We may get 
some relief from the highways. There is a very decided move- 
ment all over the country on the part of the States and locali- 
ties; there is a disposition on the part of Congress, as repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government, to make larger expendi- 
tures in the construction of hard-surface roads, and with the 
extension of these roads and the multiplication of the motor 
trucks some relief for short-distance traffic will be afforded. 
But the highways will be far from giving an adequate solution. 

The only instrumentalities to which the country can turn is 
the waterways. There has been throughout the country during 
recent years a revolution of public sentiment toward the more 
extended use of the waterways for transportation, And there 
is Ín the minds of serious-minded men everywhere, particularly, 
upon the part of producers, a disposition to consider intelli- 
gently some effective means for an enlarged use of the water- 
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ways. That was exhibited by Congress in the recent railroad- 


control bill. There were some features in that bill which were 
intended primarily to promote and later advance the interest of 
water transportation. The attention of the country has been 
called to some of the essentials for water transportation to 
which I may very briefly advert. We must have the same 
interchange of traffic between the water lines and rail lines as 
has existed for years between different rail lines. The law here- 
tofore has been to some extent inadequate, and that inadequacy 
has been emphasized by the inaction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in utilizing the law that was upon the statute books 
authorizing interchange of traffic between water lines and rail 
lines. The country recognizes that in order to afford inter- 
change of traflic there must be at every city and port and town 
contiguous to a harbor or navigable waterway an adequate 
water terminal. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In just a minute I will yield. 

Up to the present time Congress has not assumed the func- 
tion of appropriating money for the construction of water ter- 
minals. What it will ultimately do is an open question, but for 
the present, at least, it is understood that these water terminals 
must be provided by the municipalities; that they must be 
owned and regulated in the interest of the public, and it is 
recognized that without these water terminals this interchange 
of traffic between water lines and rail lines will be impossible. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman, in line 
with his statement now and previous statements made by him, 
that Baltimore is about to issue bonds for that purpose to the 
extent of $50,000,000, in order to aid the Government in its 
enterprise of water transportation. 

Mr. SMALL. I am glad to give the gentleman an opportunity 
to advertise the Monumental City. Baltimore is doing well, 
better than it has in the past, and let us hope the future will 
demonstrate its good faith in providing these municipal water 
terminals so as to facilitate this interchange of traffic. 

One objection heretofore to appropriations by Congress to 
rivers and harbors has come from the interior sections, who 
contended they were not benefited by the improvement of our 
navigable rivers. To a certain extent that criticism has been 
justified, because the improvement of the waterways has simply 
heretofore resulted in their use for local traffic. But with 
interchange of traffic the interior sections will get the benefit 
ef the cheapened movement by water in so far as it can be 
carried by water and thence by transfer to the rail lines. 

Mr. CLEARY. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield. 

Mr. CLEARY. I presume the gentleman will not place the 
New York Barge Canal in his category of simply local traffic, 
because it carries into the center of the Continent, and the Erie 
Canal has done so during my whole life. 
` Mr. SMALL. My colleague on the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee is entirely correct. The Erie Barge Canal is an instru- 
mentality for interstate traffic and is of national importance. 

Now, I repeat, that the sentiment of the country, including 
that great section, the Empire of the Middle West, has been 
drawn toward the ‘necessity of the increased use of water trans- 
portation and its coordination with the railroads of the country. 
I have here before me a letter from Mr. M. C. Garber, editor 
of the Madison Courier, of Indiana, who I understand is a dis- 
tinguished Republican and that his paper has a large circula- 
tion in that State. He incloses a clipping from a Cincinnati 
paper describing the recent movement of a large number of auto- 
mobiles from Detroit by lake to Chicago and thence down the 
Desplaines and Illinois Rivers to the Mississippi, and thence 
to St. Louis. 

And the same item refers to a further movement of automo- 
biles to Memphis and other points on the lower Mississippi. 
During the active existence of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, under authority of law there was authorized the 
purchase and construction of barges and towboats for opera- 
tion on the lower Mississippi between St. Louis and New Or- 
Jeans. Similarly, barges and towboats were authorized for the 
upper Mississippi between St. Louis and St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and on other rivers of the Mississippi Valley efforts are 
being directed toward multiplying boats for the purpose of 
water transportation. I believe that these experiments will 
result in a successful demonstration, and that not only the great 
Mississippi but its tributaries will be used more largely in the 
future, not only for local transportation but for interchange of 
traffic with the railroads.’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we can not have water transportation 
unless we improve and maintain our waterways. That admit- 
tedly is the exclusive function of Congress. What has been the 


3 of Congress toward the improvement of rivers and 
arbors 

Beginning with 1910 the Rivers and Harbors Committee, un- 
der the guidance of its ed chairman, Mr. Alexander, 
of New York, initiated annual river and harbor bills. ‘There 
has been no hiatus in the continuity of these annual bills since 
that time. A Democratic House was elected in 1910, and dur- 
ing the rule of that party in this House we had annual bills, 
and I have before me here a statement, prepared by the clerk 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, giving the amount 
of the appropriations, the continuing contracts, the number of 
new projects, and the initial appropriation for each carried in 
every one of those bills. Under leave of the House, I append 
this table. 

I would like to remind gentlemen that, so far as I know, dur- 
ing all the period of river and harbor legislation during these 
20 years since I have been a Member of the House there has 
been no partisanship and little of sectionalism in river and 
harbor bills, The appropriations for this public purpose do not 
lend themselves to partisan consideration, and ought not to. 

Now, this was a regular session for the enactment of the an- 
nual river and harbor bill. I submit to the House that this 
activity is just as important to the country, certainly just as 
important to-day, as any other activity of the Government, and 
this annual bill is entitled to the same careful consideration of 
Congress as the maintenance of any other activity by the Gov- 
ernment, 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors at the beginning of 
this session began the preparation of a river and harbor bill, 
As they were proceeding they would have reported a bill, say, 
carrying $5,000,000 for maintenance, and appropriations for the 
further improvement of about 49 projects, totaling about $19,- 
500,000, which, with the appropriation for emergencies, ‘surveys, 
and contingencies would have made a bill not exceeding 
$25,000,000. I was informed that the majority leader directed 
or suggested that the committee report a bill carrying a lump 
sum of $12,000,000. Their action was predicated upon the 
necessity of economy. Certainly, as one Member, I am not 
criticizing the policy ef economy in this session of Congress; 
but such a bill as the committee would have reported, and to 
which I have adverted briefly, would have represented the very 
highest degree of economy, an irreducible minimum in the ap- 
propriations which were necessary, in the opinion of the Chief 
of Engineers, for the maintenance of the completed projects and 
for further work upon projects which had been adopted but not 
completed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not quite catch what the gentleman 
said about the action directing or attempting to direct the action 
of the committee. What was the gentleman's statement? 

Mr. SMALL. To this effect, that the committee were in- 
formed that word had come from the majority leader that we 
should report a bill carrying a lump sum of $12,000,000, and that 
such action was necessary in the interest of economy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman make it six minutes more? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he should recog- 
nize a unanimous request for six minutes more. 

Mr. MONDELL. I make it two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from North Carolina may pro- 
ceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understood the gentlemun to use the word 
“directed.” If the gentleman will allow me, I will say this: 
There was no direction to anyone, by myself or anyone else, so 
far as I know. There were a number of conferences among gen- 
tlemen relative to the river and harbor bill, and a general agres- 
ment reached as to the scope of the bill; but that was an agree- 
ment reached by the majority members, and not under any 
coercion, and not at anyone’s command, and not, strictly speak- 
ing, at anyone’s suggestion outside of the committee. 

Mr, CLEARY. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SMALL. I can not yield. í 

Mr. CLEARY. I was going to ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for six minutes. I rarely ask the 
House Tor anything. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] has the floor. . 
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Mr. CLEARY. 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recognize the gentleman 
from New York for that purpose. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. SMALL. Without asking for additional time, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to add this brief statement. It was not my 
purpose to make an offensive statement either about the majority 
leader or the majority action. I only wish to say this, without 
disparaging the motive of the gentleman from Wyoming or any- 
one. The gentlemen in the majority will have difficulty in 
convineing the country of their friendly attitude toward river 
and harbor legislation at this session. The bill passed the House 
on January 22, and passed the Senate on April 26, but up to 
this time the bill has not been sent to conference. It is said 
that failure to act has been due to the illness of the chairman 
of the committee, whose presence is desired by the majority 
leader to serve as House conferee. I am not disparaging the 
attitude of the gentleman from Wyoming with reference to the 
matter, except to say that this delay jeopardizes the passage 
of the bill at this session, and I wish the country to know that 
if the bill should fail, the fault will lie at the door of the ma- 
jority. The way to get a river and harbor bill is to send it to 
conference and endeavor to reconcile the differences between 
the two Houses. 

I hope the bill will not fail. The interests of the country de- 
mand that we should have this annual bill. I am not at this 
moment urging that the bill contain any particular sum. The 
bill as passed by the House carried an appropriation of $12,- 
000,000. The Senate increased the same to $24,000,000. Con- 


I ask that the gentleman may proceed for six 


i 

ferees should be appointed. The House must act first. Let 
them try to reconcile the differences between the two bodies. 
We ought to have a river and harbor bill in order to preserve 
the continuity of the bill and maintain the activities of the 
Government in the improvement of rivers and harbors and the 
furnishing of additional instrumentalities of transportation. 
[Applause.] 

The time granted to me expired before I could complete my 
remarks and, under leave of the House, I will extend same 
briefly. I do not intend in anything I have said to impute the 
slightest blame to Hon. CHARTES A. KENNEDY, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. He has 
been ill at his home since the bill passed the House last Jan- 
uary. If he was here and physically able to discharge his duties 
he would and should be appointed chairman of the House con- 
ferees. In response to my inquiry he wired. me on May 1 that 
he could not come to Washington and serve as conferee. I so 
notified the majority leader. Subsequently the majority leader 
informed me that he expects Mr. Kennepy to return within 
one or two weeks. I can not believe that the chairman wishes 
to imperil the passage of the bill at this session. I am on the 
most cordial terms with the chairman and he pos the 
confidence and respect of the entire committee. I deplore his 
illness and earnestly hope for his early recovery. However, he 
has not requested that the appointment of conferees be delayed 
on account of his unavoidable absence. He has long served with 
distinction as a member of this body and as member and chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. He is loyal to 
every duty and he would not knowingly delay or jeopardize the 
river and harbor bill. 
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Ma BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we should have a quorum. I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 


marks. 

The SPEAKER. It can not be done when à point of no quorum 
is made. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Asweil Clark, Fla. Ellsworth 11 
Bankhead Cole Elston Heflin 
Begg Connally Emerson Hernandez 
Blackmon ‘ooper Ferris 
Bland, Ind Costello Fields Huddleston: 
her Cramton Flood alae 

Bowers X Garland Hu 
Brinson Da Godwin, N. C. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Britten Davis, Minn. Goldfogle Johnston, N. Y. 
Browne Dempsey Goodwin, Ark. Jones, Pa. 
Brumbaugh Denison ould Kelley, Mich. 
Burke Dent Graham, Pa Kelly, Pa 
Butler Dewalt Green, Iowa Kendall 
Campbell, Pa. Donoyan Griest Kennedy, Iowa 
Caraway ing Griffin Kennedy, 
Carew Drewry Iadle, Kettner 

rss Dyer Hamill ess 
Carter Eagle Ha n Kitchin 
Casey Edmonds Hastings Kreider 


Continuing contracts. 


$10, 618, 605, 00 


New projects. 
Total appro- 


tions and 
— ions, 


Initial appropriation. 


Continuing 


Cash. | contract. 


Lankford Murphy Sullivan 
Lazaro Nolan Summers, Wash. 
Lesher O'Connell Scha Temple 
McCulloch O'Connor Seully Tillman 
McFadden Porter Sears Vare 
McKenzie Purnell Shreve Voigt 
McKinley Ramsey Sisson Walsh 
McLane Ramseyer Smith, III Walters 
McPherson Reber Smith, N yard 
Maher Rhodes Smithwick Wheeler 
n Riddick Snyder Vise 
Merritt Riordan Steagall Wood, Ind 
Moore, Va Rodenberg Steele Yates 
Moores, Ind Rose Stephens, Ohio 
Morin Rouse Strong, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 291 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to dispense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, when the point of no quorum 
was made I believe I had gained recognition for the purpose of 
submitting a request for unanimous consent. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] 
asks unanimous.consent to address the House for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the objection I made to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan withdraws 
the objection that he made to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection ? : 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for five minutes. [Applause.] e 


BAPTISTS. 


Mr. LARSEN, Mr. Speaker, I deeply appreciate the recon-- 
sideration of the gentleman who at first interposed objection to 
my proposed remarks. I hope I shall not consume more than 
the few minutes allotted me. > 

As perbaps you all know, the Southern Baptist Convention is 
now in session in this city. A very magnificent tribute was 
paid tọ the Baptist denomination by the Washington Herald 
yesterday morning, in a few lines, which I would like to read, 
At the conclusion of the reading I desire to speak briefly on a 
resolution which I will offer. The Washington Herald edi- 
torial of yesterday is as follows: 

SOUTHERN BAPTISTS CONFER. 


re another year’s campaign of one of the largest subdivisions of the 


many.” 
Christian 


sympathy Roger Wil 


and direct Divine 


for as voters and 
to conduct than Plato; Goethe, or Lenin. 

That is a very timely and, in my opinion, deserving compli- 
ment. I ask the Clerk at this time to read the resolution which 
I wish to offer. 

Ihe Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas more than 8,000 messengers of the Southern Baptist denomina- 
tion are now assembled in convention in this city: and 

Whereas said denomination, with about 7,000,000 active members in the 
United States, claims to constitute the greatest single Protestant 
religious organization in this Nation; and 

Whereas said denomination, with devotion to democratic institutions, 
expresses belief in religious liberty and complete separation of church 
from state matters: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we extend to said messe rs a hearty welcome to the 
Nation's Capital and a cordial invitation while here to visit the legisla- 
tive galleries and elsewhere about the Capitol Building and Grounds. 

[ Applause. ] - 

Mr. LARSEN. The Constitution of the United States as origi- 
nally adopted by our forefathers was, in my judgment, one of 
the greatest documents ever invented by the genius of man. 
But, great as it was, who at this time would say that it would 
have been complete, or that it would have given to the Nation 
that marvelous growth and development which it has without 
the adoption of the first amendment thereto? Let us read. 
Some of us, I fear, need to study it a little more in the future 
than we have in the past. I am sure all would profit by keeping 
it before us. d 

Congress shall make no law r ting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. or abridging the freedom of 
speech or the press or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

May I be permitted to remind you that the Baptist denomina- 
tion was largely instrumental in-securing the adoption of that 
amendment? For proof of this statement we have such dis- 
tinguished authority as Gen. Madison, the brother of President 
Madison, I believe. The Baptist work in that one respect 
alone entitles it to the everlasting gratitude not only of the 
people of this Nation but of mankind at large. 

Throughout the ages no religious organization has more 
persistently stood for the right of the individual in the self- 
determination of all matters, whether of religion or govern- 
ment. 

Where is the American to-day that does not cherish the mem- 
ory of Roger Williams and would not point with pride to the 
great State of Rhode Island as the first Commonwealth estab- 
lished with absolute civil and religious liberty? It stands as a 
monument to Baptist principles and as the pride of liberty-loving 
citizens, ` 

Baptists have always championed the cause of education, and 
have believed in extending its benefits not alone to the favored 
classes but to the masses. The kindergartens, common schools, 
colleges, universities, and theological seminaries established 
and maintained by them compare favorably with the best in 
this or any other land. 


In matters of home and foreign missions the world can point 
with pride to few more shining lights than William Carey, of 
England, or Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice, of America. 

Baptists are not content to let their honors rest upon the 
achievements of the past, and in this respect Southern Baptists 


are no exception to the rule. With an approximate organiza- 
tion of 25,000 churches and a membership of about 3,000,000 
persons, they determined a year ago to raise $75,000,000 in 
cash and five-year subscriptions for the furtherance of all 
denominational work other than local. A campaign was organ- 
ized within six months, approximately $90,000,000 were sub- 
scribed, and more than $12,000,000 of this amount has been 
paid in cash. 

In 10 foreign fields the Southern Baptists last year employed 
400 American missionaries and 800 native workers. They also 
operated in such territory 482 mission schools and 11 hospitals. 
The present plan contemplates doubling the forces within the 
next four years. - 

They also support two of the largest theological seminaries 
in the world, a large Bible institute, and 140 other educa- 
tional institutions, ranging either from rural academy fo col- 
lege or university, and enrolling 20,000 students, and possessing 
property valued at $25,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose at this time to ask the 
further indulgence of the House, nor the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. I simply bring it to the attention of the 
House. Understanding that the legislative program for to-day 
is such that I can not obtain consent for its consideration, I 
shall await such time as it may be convenient for the House to 
consider it. [Applause.] 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill, H. R. 12272. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the con- 
ference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 
the report be dispensed with, and that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to dispense with the reading of the conference report, 
and that the statement of the House conferees be read in lieu 
of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two House on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12272) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 

4, 11, 12, 13, 22, 23, 24, 36, 38, 42, 43, 44, 55, 58, 62, 64, 65, 68, 69, 
70, 77, 80, 88, 89, 90, 95, 96, 97, 112, 115, 118, 122, 123, 130, 
139, 141, 147, 148, 149, 150, 153, 163, 167, 168, 170, 174, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 182, 185, 191, 195, 196, 198, 199, 200, 205, 206, 211, 216, 218, 
222, 223, 226, 227, 228, 231, 233, 234, 236, 238, 244, 246, 251, 253, 
254, 255, 258, 263, 266, 268, 269, 273, 276, 278, and 281. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 16, 17, 25, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 41, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 56, 57, 60, 61, 71, 78, 74, 78, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 91, 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 110 111, 113, 117, 121, 124, 125, 126, 128, 131, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 142, 143, 144, 146, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 160, 164, 169, 171, 172, 
173, 179, 184, 188, 190, 192, 194, 201, 203, 207, 208, 210, 212, 213, 
217, 229, 230, 235, 240, 241, 245, 256, 257, 261, 267, 275, and 280, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “$465,260”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economies“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economies“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, ; 
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Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $75,390”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $300,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics, $375,390"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ten”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “5 clerks, 
at $900 each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
„twenty“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “1 
printer or compositor, $1,200; 6 printers or compositors, at 
$1,080 each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $344,450” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $700,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“A commission composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is hereby appointed to make an examina- 
tion of the premises known as Mount Weather, situated at 
Mount Weather, in the counties of Loudoun and Clarke, in the 
State of Virginia, and comprising 84.81 acres of land, more or 
less, together with the buildings and other improvements 
thereon, including laboratories, cottages, sheds, stables, shops, 
heating and power plant, kite shelter, and other buildings of 
whatever nature, together with all the rights, easements, and 
appurtenances thereto belonging, and to report to Congress on 
the first day of the next session thereof, whether said premises 
can be suitably used as a sanitarium or as a home for disabled 
soldiers, sailors, or marines, or can be profitably utilized in any 
other way in connection with any other governmental function, 
and to make such recommendation in the premises as in the 
judgment of the commission may be deemed to the best interest 
of the Government.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $1,876,550”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ ten“; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 


Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed by the Senate amendment insert “two hun- 
dred”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert 
“15 clerks, at $1,100 each; 10 clerks, at $1,080 each; 12 clerks, 
at $1,020 each; 70 clerks, at $1,000 each; 6 clerks, at $960 each; 
12 clerks, at $900 each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $669,230"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert 

“ $325,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “$40,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $3,917,346"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fellows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $5,479,156”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “ 26 clerks, 
at $900 each; 1 clerk or draftsman, $900”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “5 mes- 
senger boys, at $420 each”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ $517,300"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $101,410”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert * $159,000 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree, to the same with an amendmeut as follows: In Leu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ $2,247,678 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ §2, 764.978“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 98, ane 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number ‘proposed by the Senate amendment insert “one hun- 
dred”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $2,478,380"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the House recedegfrom its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment, insert “ in- 
eluding tree planting in the forest reserves, to prevent erosion, 
drift, surface wash, and soil waste and the formation of floods, 
and”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“ $50,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
83,402,442; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $5,870,- 
822“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 127: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 127, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 5907, 
401”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $1,333,- 
591”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert 
“4 clerks, at $1,000 each”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 137: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 137, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $79,840"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 140: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 140, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“ $542,215”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 145, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“$132,790”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“ $250,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 152, 
md agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
or the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ $1,123,- 
460”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 159: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 159, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 567, 450“; 
aud the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 161: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 161, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $718,- 
435”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 162: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 162, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment, insert “ $785,- 
885”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 165: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “2 
clerks, at $1,000 each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 166: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 166, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $49,820"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 180: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 180, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the number proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ twelve”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 181; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 181, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In liéu 
of the number proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ ten“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 183: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 183, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“ $242,020 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 186: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 186, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“ $374,090"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 187, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“forty”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 189: That the House recede from its 
disagrement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 189, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by the Senate. amendment insert 
15 clerks, at $900 each ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 193: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 193, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $130,580"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 197: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 197, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $318,656"; and 
the Senate ugree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 202: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 202, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “4 clerks, 
at $900 each; 1 clerk, at $840”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 204: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 204, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $54,480"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 209: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 209, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $234,880"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 214: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 214, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $4,635,280"; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 215: That the House recede from: its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 215, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $4,870,160"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 219: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 219, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “2 clerks, 
at $900 each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 220: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 220, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $117,- 
800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 221: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 221, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“For conducting field experiments and various methods of 
road construction and maintenance and investigations concern- 
ing various road materials and preparations; for investigating 
and, developing equipment intended for the preparation und 
application of bituminous and other binders; for the purchase 
of materials and equipment; for the employment of assistants 
and labor, 525,000.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 224: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 224, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $447,- 


720”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 225: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $515,- 
020”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment nunrbered 232: That the House recede from its 

ent to the amendment of the Senate numbered 232, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
173“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 237: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 237, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “two 
machine operators, at $1,400 each”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, i 

Amendment numbered 239: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 239, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by the Senate amendment insert “ two 
machine operators, at $900 each”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 242: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendnrent of the Senate numbered 242, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $710- 
650”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 243: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 243, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $300,- 
000: Provided, That not less than $20,000 shall be used for a 
study of the methods of prevention ef losses by deterioration, 
decay, and freezing of fruits and vegetables in storage and in 
transit in refrigerator cars, heater cars, and ocean vessels, in- 
cluding demonstrations of such methods“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 247: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 247, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $70,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 248: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 248, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ $1,096,- 
825”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 250: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 250, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 835,000“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 252: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 252, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ $2,538,709”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 259: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 259, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $125,450"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 260: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 260, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $160,750”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 262: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 262, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $194,050”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 264: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 264, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“and to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
‘with the War Department in the maintenance of an air patrol 
for fire prevention and suppression on the national forests of 
the Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain regions, $50,000 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for 
the purchase of land or airplanes or for the construction of 
buildings; in all, $300,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 265; That.the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 265, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“$125,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 270, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert, on 
page 103, line 5, after the word “Provided,” the following: 
“That not more than $10,000 may be used for the eradication 
of the blowfly and screw worm in live stock and poultry: Pro- 
vided further”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 271: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 271, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 

*; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 272: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 272, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“$325,000, of which amount $200,000 shall be immediately 
available”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 274: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 274, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“Prevention of spread of European corn borer: To enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused by the 
spread of the European corn borer, and to provide means for 
the control and prevention of spread of this insect throughout 
the United States, in cooperation with the States concerned, 
including employment of persons and means in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and all other necessary expenses, $400,000, 
of which $250,000 shall be immediately SIRE. — 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 277: That the Sadan recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 277, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“Short-time rural credits committee: There is hereby con- 
stituted a joint committee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, to consist of the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the chairmen of the Committees on 
Banking and Currency of the two Houses, and two other mem- 
bers of each of said committees, to be designated by the chair- 
men of the respective committees, and it shall be the duty of 
said joint committee to investigate and report at as early a 
date as may be possible as to the practicability of establishing 
a system of short-time rural credits in the United States and 
to recommend such legislation as may be deemed practicable and 
desirable to that end. The said committee is hereby authorized 
to hold meetings either during or between sessions. 

“The sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated, the same to be 
immediately available, out of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to defray all necessary expenses of said 
joint committee, payment of said expenses to be made upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of said joint committee, 
who shall be selected by the committee.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 279: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 279, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: ‘ 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to acquire by gift, 
devise, or by purchase in fee simple for a sum not to exceed $1 
for each site, the sites now occupied by field stations at Chico, 
Calif., consisting of about 80 acres and used for propagating, 
testing, and distributing new plant introductions; the site at 
Bellingham, Wash., consisting of about 60 acres and used as a 
bulb station and for propagating, testing, and distributing new 
crop plants; and the sites at Buena Vista, Fla., and Savannah, 
Ga., consisting of about 25 acres and about 46 acres, respec- 
tively, and used for propagating, testing, and distributing new 
crop plants peculiarly adapted to the warmer parts of the 
United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 282: That tlie House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 282, 
and agree to-the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $31,475,- 
368”; and the Senate agree to the same. : 
On the amendments of the Senate numbered 93, 116, and 249 
the committee of conference has been unable to agree. 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. OC. McLAvGcHrin, 
GORDON LEE, t 
Managers on the part of the House. 
A. J. Gnox Na, 
G. W. Nonnts, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. < 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference committee, and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report, as to each of the amendments of the Senate, 
namely: 

Amendment No. 1 increases the number of Assistant Secre- 
taries of Agriculture at $5,000 from one to two. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 2 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from 17 to 20. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 3 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 23 to 31. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 4 strikes out two clerks, at $1,100 each; one 
clerk, $1,020. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 5 decreases the number of clerks at $900 
from 18 to 7. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 6 strikes out two clerks, at $840 each. The 
House recedes, 

Amendment No. 7 increases the salary of one elevator ma- 
chinist from $900 to $1,200. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 8 represents an amended total. 

Amendments Nos. 9 and 10 change the name of “ Office of 
Farm Management” to “Bureau of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics.” The House recedes and agrees with an 
amendment substituting for the matter proposed “ Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics.” 

Amendment No. 11 changes “ Office” to “ Bureau.” The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment No. 12 adds three clerks, at $1,500 each. The Sen- 
ate recedes. = 

Amendment No. 13 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from three to six. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 14 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 8 to 18. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 15 increases the number of clerks at $1,000 
from 10 to 12. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 16 strikes out nine clerks, at $900 each; one 
clerk or map tracer, $840. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 17 strikes out two draftsmen, at $900 each, 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 18 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 19 changes the name of “ Office of Farm 
Management” to “Bureau of Farm Management and Farm 
Economics.” The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
substituting for the matter proposed “ Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and Farm Economics,” 

Amendment No. 20 increases the appropriation for farm man- 
agement and farm practice investigations from $250,000 to 
$377,000. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
substituting $300,000 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 21 changes “ Office of Farm Management” 
to “Bureau of Farm Management and Farm Economics,” and 
also represents an amended total. The House recedes, and 
agrees with an amendment substituting for the matter proposed 
“ Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics, $375,390.” 

Amendment No. 22 increases the number of clerks, class 4, 
from 8 to 11. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 23 increases the number of clerks, class 3, 
from 11 to 14. The Senate .ecedes. 

Amendment No. 24 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from 23 to 28. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 25 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 33 to 46. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 26 decreases the number of clerks at $1,000 
from 26 to 2. The House recedes, and agrees with an amend- 


ment substituting 10 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No, 27 strikes out 10 clerks at $900 each. The 
House recedes, and agrees with an amendment substituting 5 
for the number stricken out. 


Amendment No. 28 increases the number of printers or com- 
Positors at $1,300 from 14 to 24. The House recedes, and 
agrees with an amendment substituting 20 for the number 
proposed. 

Amendment No, 29 strikes out one printer or compositor, 
$1,200; six printers or compositors, at $1,080 each; five printers 
or compositors at $1,000 each. The House recedes, and agrees 
with an amendment restoring one printer or compositor, $1,200; 
six printers or compositors, at $1,080 each. 

Amendment No. 30 increases the number of skilled mechanics 
at $1,000 from 5 to 12. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 31 strikes out one skilled mechanic, $840; 
six skilled artisans, at $840 each. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 32 strikes out one fireman and steam fitter, 
$840. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 33 strikes out one repair man, $960, and 
inserts eight repair men, at $1,000 each. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 34 strikes out four repair men, at $840 each; 
six repair men, at $720 each. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 85 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 36 increases the appropriation for necessary 
expenses of the Weather Bureau outside of the city of Wash- 
ington from $1,303,030 to $1,373,430. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 37 increases the amount set aside for sal- 
aries in the Weather Bureau outside the city of Washington 
from $672,500 to $726,800. The House recedes, and agrees 
with an amendment substituting for the amount proposed 
$700,000. 

Amendment No. 38 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 39 authorizes the sale of the premises 
known as Mount Weather. The House recedes, and agrees with 
an amendment substituting for the matter proposed the fol- 
lowing: 

“A commission composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby appointed to make un exami- 
nation of the premises known as Mount Weather, situated at 
Mount Weather, in the counties of Loudoun and Clarke, in the 
State of Virginia, and comprising $4.81 acres of land, more or 
less, together with the buildings and other improvements 
thereon, including laboratories, cottages, sheds, stables, shops, 
heating and power plant, kite shelter, and other buildings 
of whatever nature, together with all the rights, easements, and 
appurtenances thereto belonging, and to report to Congress on 
the first day of the next session thereof whether said premises 
can be suitably used as a sanitarium or as a home for disabled 
soldiers, sailors, or marines, or can be profitably utilized in 
any other way in connection with any other governmental fune- 
tion, and to make such recommendation in the premises as in 
the judgment of the commission may be deemed to the best 
interest of the Government.“ 

Amendment No. 40 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 41 increases the number of executive clerks at 

2,000 from four to six. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 42 increases the number of clerks, class 4, 
from 10 to 22. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 43 increases the number of clerks, class 3, 
from 15 to 27. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 44 increases the number of clerks at $1,500 
from 7 to 17. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 45 increases the number of clerks at $1,320 
from 4 to 19. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment substituting 10 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No. 46 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 161 to 237. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment, substituting 200 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No. 47 strikes out 15 clerks, at $1,100 each; 10 
clerks, at $1,080 each; 12 clerks, at $1,020 each; 70 clerks, ut 
$1,000 each; 14 clerks, at $960 each; 53 clerks, at $900 each. 
The House recedes and agrees with an amendment decreasing 
the number of clerks at $960 each to 6, and the number at $900 
each to 12. 

Amendment No. 48 strikes out 2 laboratory helpers, at $1,020 
each; 1 laboratory helper, at $1,000; 1 laboratory helper, $960; 
2 laboratory helpers, at $840 each; 1 laboratory helper, $720; 
2 laboratory helpers, at $600 each; and inserts 6 laboratory as- 
sistants, at $1,200 each. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 49 adds 50 laborers, at $960 each. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No, 50 strikes out 4 laborers, at $660 each; 24 
laborers, at $600 each; 32 laborers, at $540 each; 80 laborers, 
at $480 each. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 51 adds 5 messenger boys, at $540 each. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 52 strikes out 8 messenger boys, at $360 
each. The House recedes. 
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Amendment No. 53 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 54 increases the appropriation for eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis of animals from $1,300,000 to $1,480,440. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 55 strikes out a provision making $100,000 
immediately available for administrative and operating expenses 
in eradication of tuberculosis of animals. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 56 increases the amount to be set aside for the 
payment of indemnities when animals infected with tuberculosis 
are destroyed from $500,000 to $680,440. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 57 inserts the word “ hereafter” in the pro- 
viso relative to the reshipment to the original owner of cattle 
which have reacted to the tuberculin test. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 58 makes immediately available for ad- 
ministrative and operating expenses in the eradication of tuber- 
culosis of animals $200,000 of the appropriation for the pay- 
ment of indemnities, carried in the Agricultural appropriation 
act for 1920. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 59 increases the appropriation for dairy 
investigation from $300,000 to $350,000, and adds a proviso 
authorizing the expenditure of $50,000 in areas freed of south- 
ern cattle ticks for live stock and dairy demonstration work in 
cooperation with States Relation Service. The House recedes 
and agrees with an amendment substituting $325,000 for the 
sum proposed and eliminating the proviso. 

Amendment No. 60 increases the appropriation for animal 
husbandry investigations from $269,180 to $302,820. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 61 increases the amount set aside for ex- 
periments in poultry feeding and breeding from $25,000 to 
$58,640. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 62 increases the appropriation for animal 
disease investigations from $106,400 to $139,800. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 63 increases the amount set aside for re- 
search and prevention of the disease of contagious abortion of 
animals from $25,000 to $47,720. The House recedes and agrees 
with an amendment substituting $40,000 for the amount pro- 
posed. 

Amendment No. 64 increases the appropriation for, investi- 
gating the disease of hog cholera from ‘$410,000 to $641,045. 
The Senate recedes. y 

Amendment No. 65 strikes out “shall” and inserts “ may” 
in the proviso, making $188,280 available for expenditure in 
carrying out the provisions of the act approved March 4, 1913, 
regulating the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, or shipment 
of virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product. The Senate re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 66 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 67 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 68 increases the number of clerks, class 3, 
from 17 to 18. The Senate recedes. 

Antendment No. 69 increases the number of clerks, at $1,500 
each, from 5 to 15. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 70 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from 28 to 43. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 71 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 86 to 89. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 72 strikes out 43 clerks, at $900 each; 1 
clerk or draftsman, $900. The House recedes and agrees with 
an amendment restoring 26 clerks, at $900 each; 1 clerk or 
draftsman, $900. 

Amendment No. 73 increases the number of messengers or 
laborers, at $720, from 44 to 53. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 74 increases the number of messenger boys, 
at $660, from three to five. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 75 strikes out 5 messenger boys, at $420 
each; 16 messenger boys, at $360 each. The House recedes 
and agrees with an amendment restoring 5 messenger boys, at 
$420 each. 

Amendment No. 76 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 77 increases the appropriation for investiga- 
tion of diseases of orchards and other fruits from $80,935 to 
$90,935. The Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 78 increases the appropriation for investigat- 
ing the physiology of crop plants from $40,060 to $46,860. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 79 increases the appropriation for crop ac- 
climatization and fiber-plant investigations from $86,410 to 
$111,410. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
substituting $101,410 for the sum proposed, 

Amendment No. 80 strikes out the following proviso: “ Pro- 
vided, That not more than $7,500 of this sum may be used for 
experiments in cottonseed interbreeding.” The Senate recedes. 


Amendment No. 81 decreases the appropriation for drug-plant 
and poisonous-plant investigations from $59,820 to $39,820. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 82 strikes out the appropriation of $32,500 
for biophysical investigation., The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 83 increases the appropriation for studying 
and testing commercial seeds and carrying out the provisions 
of the act to prohibit the admission into the United States of 
certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes 
from $36,680 to $41,680. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 84 increases the appropriation for cereal in- 
vestigation from $212,550 to $359,705. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 85 adds the following proviso: “ Provided 
also, That $147,200 shall be set aside for the location of and 
destruction of the barberry bushes and other vegetation from 
which such rust spores originate.” The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 86 increases the appropriation for sugar-beet 
investigation from $85,000 to $94,115. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 87 increases the appropriation for dry-land 
agricultural investigations from $150,000 to $169,000. The 
House recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting 
$159,000 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 88 adds to the paragraph authorizing west- 
ern irrigation agricultural investigation, the following language: 
“and the treatment, restoration, and protection from erosion, 
wash, or drift by tree planting or other methods of deforested, 
burned over, or flood-formed lands or sands lands.” The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment No. 89 increases the appropriation for western 
irrigation agricultural investigations from $52,380 to $73,580. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 90 increases the appropriation for horticul- 
tural investigations from $71,940 to $86,940. The Senate re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 91 increases the appropriation for foreign 
seed and plant introduction from $82,700 to $92,700. The Honse 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 92 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 93 strikes out an appropriation of $239,416 
for the purchase and distribution of valuable seeds. The con- 
ferees have been unable to agree as to this amendment. 

Amendment No. 94 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 95 increases the number of clerks at $1,800 
from 19 to 26. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 96 increases the number of clerks at $1,600 
from 21 to 28. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 97 increases the number of clerks at $1,500 
from 9 to 29. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 98 decreases the number of clerks at $900 
from 122 to 62. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment substituting 100 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No. 99 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 100 inserts the words “or,” as,“ im- 
proved“ in the proviso limiting the cost of buildings erected on 
the national forests. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 101 inserts in the paragraph giving general 
authority for the administration of the national forests lan- 
guage authorizing the building of check dams and other works 
to prevent erosion, drift, surface wash and soil waste, and the 
formation of flood lands in the forest reserves. The House 
recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting for the 
matter proposed the following: Including tree planting in the 
forest reserves to prevent erosion, drift, surface wash and soil 
waste, and the formation of floods, and.” 

Amendment No, 102 increases the appropriation for the 
Apache National Forest, Ariz., from $8,709 to $9,779. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 103 increases the appropriation for Arkansas 
National Forest, Ark., from 510,730 to $15,730. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 104 increases the appropriation for Bear- 
tooth National Forest, Mont., from $5,437 to $7,597. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 105 increases the appropriation for Custer 
National Forest, Mont. and S. Dak., from $2,830 to $5,470. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 106 increases the appropriation for Medicine 
Bow National Forest, Wyo., from $6,450 to $9,450. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 107 increases the appropriation for the 
Plumas National Forest, Calif., from $19,803 to $24,203. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 108 increases the appropriation for the Santa 
Barbara National Forest, Calif., from 59,774 to $10,774. The 
House recedes, 
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Amendment No. 109 increases the appropriation for Siskiyou 
National Forest, Oreg., and Calif., from $12,660 to $16,360. The 
House recedes, 

Amendment No. 110 increases the appropriation for additional 
national forests of which condemnation proceedings have been 
instituted from $76,850 to $84,750. The House recedes, 

Amendment Nó. 111 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 112 increases the appropriation for supplies 
and equipment from $150,000 to $161,100. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 113 increases the appropriation for the forest 
products laboratory from $173,260 to $223,260. The House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 114 increases the appropriation for silvicul- 
tural investigations from $85,000 to $103,728. The House re- 
cedes and agrees with an amendment substituting $50,000 for 
the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 115 makes available $45,000 for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a forest experiment station at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 116 decreases the appropriation for ascer- 
taining and appraising timber on the national forests from 
$105,000 to $80,000 and strikes out the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That $25,000 may be used by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of ascertaining the appraised value of pas- 
turage upon the national forests, which appraised value, when 
determined, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, be made the basis of the charge for grazing permits 
upon such forests.” The conferees have been unable to agree 
as to this amendment. 

Amendment No, 117 increases the appropriation for miscel- 
laneous forest investigations from $25,000 to $31,280. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 118 increases the appropriation for the im- 
provement of national forests from $400,000 to $450,000. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 119 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 120 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 121 increases the appropriation for investiga- 
tion in agricultural chemistry from $66,400 to $70,400. ‘The 
House recedes, 

Amendment No. 122 increases the appropriation for poultry, 
egg, fish, and oyster investigations from $52,880 to $62,880. The 
Senate recedes. ` 

Amendment No. 123 increases the appropriation for the en- 
forcement of food and drugs act from $579,361 to $629,361. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 124 appropriates $40,000 for the enforcement 
of the tea-importation act and provides for the transfer from 
the Treasury Department to the Department of Agriculture of 
the powers and duties relating to the administration of the 
act. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 125 increases the appropriation for the in- 
_ secticide and fungicide investigation from $20,000 to $25,000. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 126 increases the appropriation for the inves- 
tigation of methods of utilizing wool-scouring waste from $6,000 
to $9,000. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 127 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 128 strikes out appropriation for the en- 
forcement of the tea-importation act and the transfer of the 
administration of the act from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Agriculture. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 129 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 130 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from five to seven. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 131 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 10 to 18. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 132 strikes out seven clerks at $1,000 each. 
The House recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting 
four for the number of clerks stricken out. 

Amendment No. 133 increases the number of draftsmen at 
$1,200 from six to eight. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 184 strikes out two draftsmen at $1,000 each. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 135 strikes out one messenger or laborer, 
$480. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 136 adds one messenger or laborer, $660. 
‘The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 137 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 138 increases the appropriation for soil- 
chemical investigations from $23,110 to $25,610. The Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 139 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 140 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 141 increases the number of clerks, class 3, 
from 10 to 11. The Senate recedes. 


Amendment No. 142 decreases the number of clerks at $1,000 
from eight to six. The House recedes, 

Amendment No, 143 increases the number of entomological 
preparators at $1,000 each from one to four. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 144 strikes out one laborer, $540 one laborer, 
$480. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 145 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 146 strikes out proviso making $9,600 avail- 
able for the investigation of insects affecting the pecan. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 147 increases the appropriation for southern 
field-crop insect investigations from $125,000 to $170,000. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 148 increases the appropriation for truck- 
crop and stored products, insect investigations, from $110,000 
to $131,760. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 149 increases the appropriation for miscel- 
laneous insect investigations from $52,330 to $62,830. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 150 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 151 increases the appropriation for prevent- 
ing the spread of moths from $200,000 to $302,650. The House 
recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting $250,000 
for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 152 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 153 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from 9 to 10. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 154 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 13 to 14. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 155 increases the number of clerks at $1,100 
from one to two. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 156 decreases the number of clerks at $900 
from four to two. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 157 strikes out one clerk, $840; one clerk, 
$720. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 158 strikes out one messenger boy, at $360. 
The House recedes. - 

Amendment No. 159 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 160 increases the appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the Montana National Bison Range and other reser- 
vations from $34,600 to $39,735. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 161 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 162 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 163 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from six to eight. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 164 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 12 to 13. The House recedes. ` 

Amendment No. 165 strikes out four clerks, at $1,000 each. 
The House recedes with an amendment, substituting two for 
the number stricken out. 

Amendment No. 166 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 167 adds one executive assistant, $2,500. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 168 adds one assistant, $2,400; two assist- 
ants, at $2,340 each; one assistant, $2,200. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 169 adds one indexer or compiler, $1,800, 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 170 adds two draftsmen or photograhers, at 
$1,800 each. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 171 increases the number of draftsmen or 
photographers, at $1,600, from two to three. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 172 decreases the number of draftsmen or 
photographers, at $1,400, from three to two. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 173 increases the salary of one lantern-slide 
colorist from $900 to $1,200. The Honse recedes. 

. Amendment No. 174 adds one laboratory aid, $840. The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment No. 175 adds two foremen, at $1,400 each; one 
foreman, $1,200. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 176 increases the number of clerks, class 4, 
from one to two. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 177 increases the number of clerks, class 3, 
from one to five. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 178 increases the number of clerks, class 2. 
from 7 to 10. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 179 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 14 to 18. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 180 decreases the number of clerks, at 8000, 
from 15 to 5. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment, substituting 12 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No. 181 decreases the number of messengers or 
laborers, at $720, from 14 to 6. The House recedes and agrees 
with an amendment, substituting 10 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No, 182 decreases the number of messenger boys, 
at $480 each, from two to one. The Senate recedes. 


Amendment No, 183 represents an amended total. 
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Amendment No. 184 adds to the paragraph appropriating 
$70,000 for agricultural exhibits at State, interstate, and inter- 
national fairs the following language: “For the purchase of 
necessary supplies and equipment; for telephone and telegraph 
service, freight and express charges; for travel; and for every 
other expense necessary, including the employment of assistance 


and the payment of rent outside the city of Washington.” The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 185 authorizes the detail by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of employees of the various bureaus and offices of 
the Department of Agriculture to the Division of Publication. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 186 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 187 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 24 to 50. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment substituting 40 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No. 188 decreases the number of clerks at $1,000 
from 19 to 9. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 189 strikes out 24 clerks, at $900 each. The 
House recedes, and agrees with an amendment substituting 15 
for the number stricken out. 

Amendment No. 190 increases the salary of 1 messenger 
from $840 to $900. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 191 increases the salary of 3 messenger boys 
from $660 to $720. The Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 192 increases the salary of 1 messenger 
boy from $400 to $600. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 198 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 194 authorizes the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates to cooperate with other Federal, State, and local agencies 
in the collection of data relating to agriculture. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 195 increases the appropriation for expenses 
for the Bureau of Crop Estimates in the city of Washington 
from $20,000 to $25,480. The Senate recedes. : 

Amendment No, 196 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 197 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 198 adds one clerk, class 4. The Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 199 increases the number of clerks, class 3, 
from 1 to 2. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 200 adds 1 clerk, $1,440. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 201 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from 1 to 2. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 202 strikes out 6 clerks, at $900 each; 1 clerk, 

. The House recedes, and agrees with an amendment restor- 
ing 4 clerks, at $900 each; 1. clerk, $840, 

Amendment No. 203 increases the appropriation for general 
expenses of the library from $18,000 to $22,000. The House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 204 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 205 adds 2 clerks, at $2,000 each. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 206 decreases the number of clerks at $900 
from 6 to 3. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 207 strikes out 1 clerk, $840; 1 clerk, $720. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 208 increases the number of messengers or 
laborers at $600 from 1 to 2. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 209 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 210 corrects the spelling of the word 
“ allotted.” 

Amendment No, 211 strikes out an appropriation of $16,360 
for farmers’ institutes and agricultural schools. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 212 increases the appropriation for insular 
experiment stations from $205,000 to $210,000. The House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 213 increases the sum set aside for the experi- 
ment stations on the Virgin Islands from $15,000 to $20,000. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 214 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 215 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 216 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from 1 to 6. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 217 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 6 to 7. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 218 decreases the number of clerks at $1,000 
from 9 to 4. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 219 strikes out 4 clerks, at $900 each. 
The House recedes and agrees with an amendment restoring 
2 clerks, at $900 each. 

Amendment No. 220 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 221 appropriates $50,000 for field experiments 
in road construction. The House recedes and agrees with an 
amendment substituting $25,000 for the sum appropriated. 


Amendments Nos. 222 and 223 insert the words “sanitary ” 
and “sewage,” respectively, in the paragraph authorizing the 
investigation of farm drainage, so that the same reads as fol- 
lows: “For investigating farm sanitary domestic water supply 
and sewage disposal.” The Senate recedes on both amend- 
ments, 

Amendment No. 224 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 225 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 226 adds 1 administrative assistant, $2,100. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 227 increases the number of executive clerks 
at $2,000 from 3 to 4. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 228 increases the number of clerks, class 3, 
from 15 to 16. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 229 adds 1 clerk, $1,500. The House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 230 increases the number of clerks, class 2, 
from 33 to 35. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 281 increases the number of clerks at $1,380 
from 1 to 2. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 232 increases the number of clerks, class 1, 
from 150 to 193. The House recedes and agrees with an amend- 
ment substituting 173 for the number proposed. 

Amendment No. 233 increases the number of clerks at $1,100 
from 65 to 78. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 234 decreases the number of clerks at $1,000 
from 95 to 58. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 235 strikes out 2 clerks, at $960 each; 24 
clerks, at $900 each; 3 clerks, at $840 each; 1 custodian, $1,200; 
1 laboratory helper, $900; 1 laboratory aid, $960; 3 laboratory 
aids, at $900 each; 1 laboratory aid, $840; 1 laboratory aid, 
$720. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 236 strikes out 7 telegraph operators, at 
$1,200 each; 1 telegraph operator, $1,080. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 237 strikes out one map tracer, $600, and adds 
four machine operators, at $1,400 each. The House recedes and 
agrees with an amendment allowing two machine operators, at 
$1,400. 

Amendment No. 238 increases the number of machine opera- 
tors at $1,000 from 11 to 13. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 239 strikes out seven machine operators, at 
$900 each. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
restoring two machine operators, at $900 each. 

Amendment No. 240 increases the number of messenger boys 
at $600 from 8 to 10. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 241 strikes out three messenger boys, at $420 
each; one messenger boy, $360; one messenger boy, $300. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 242 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 243 increases the appropriation for market- 
ing and distributing farm products from $275,980 to $317,520, 
and adds the following proviso: Provided, That not less than 
$20,000 shall be used for a study of the methods of prevention 
of losses by deterioration, decay, and freezing of fruits and 
vegetables in storage and transit in refrigerator cars, heater 
cars, and ocean vessels, including demonstrations of such meth- 
ods.” The House recedes and agrees with an amendment sub- 
stituting $300,000 for the sum proposed and accepting the 
proviso, 

Amendment No. 244 changes the language of the paragraph 
authorizing the market news service on live stock and meats. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 245 inserts the word “market” before the 
word “supply” in the paragraph authorizing market news 
service on fruits, vegetables, and other products. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No, 246 increases the appropriation for food 
products inspection service from $141,700 to $150,000. The Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment No. 247 increases the appropriation for State co- 
operation in nrarketing work from $40,000 to $77,750. The 
House recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting 
$70,000 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 248 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 249 adds to the paragraph appropriating for 
the enforcement of the United States cotton futures act, the 
following language: “ Provided, That the amendments relat- 
ing to cotton proyided for in section 6 of the act known as the 
wheat-guarantee act, approved March 4, 1919, are hereby recog- 
nized and declared to be permanent legislation. That hereafter 
each lot of cotton classified as tenderable in whole or in part 
on a section 5 contract of said act as anrended, shall give to the 
buyer the right to demand that one-half of the contract shall be 
delivered in the official cotton standard grades of the United 
States from the grades of middling fair, strict good middling, 
good middling, strict middling, and middling, and that the seller 
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shall have the option of delivering the other half of said con- 
tract from any of the official cotton standard grades as estab- 
lished in said act.“ The conferees have been unable to agree 
as to this amendment. 

Amendment No, 250 increases the appropriation for the ad- 
ministration of the United States warehouse act from $24,000 
to $50,000. The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
substituting $35,000 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No, 251 decreases the appropriation for complet- 
ing of the wool work of the War Industries Board from $15,000 
-to $5,000. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 252 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No, 253 strikes out two clerks, at $1,140 each, 
and adds one clerk, $1,000. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 254 increases the number of insecticide and 
fungicide inspectors, at $1,600, from three to four. The Senate 
recedes, ; 

Amendment No. 255 strikes out two clerks and sample collec- 
tors, at $1,000, and adds one insecticide and fungicide inspector, 
$1,400. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 256 increases the appropriation for enforce- 
ment of the insecticide act from $85,000 to $117,000. The House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 257 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 258 strikes out one executive clerk, $2,000; 
one executive clerk, $2,000; and adds two executive clerks, at 
$2,000 each. The Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 259 increases the appropriation for the en- 
forcement of the plant-quarantine act from $100,450 to $150,450. 
The House recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting 
$125,450 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 260 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 261 extends the plant-quarantine act to the 
District of Columbia. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 262 represents an amended total. 

Amendment No. 263 increases the appropriation for demon- 
strations on reclamation projects from $30,000 to $47,000. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 264 increases the appropriation for fighting 
and preventing forest fires from $250,000 to $310,000, and adds 
the following language: “and to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with the War Department in the mainte- 
nance of an air patrol for fire prevention and suppression on the 
national forests of the Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain 
regions.” The House recedes and agrees with an amendment 
decrensing the appropriation for the maintenance of an air 
patrol for fire prevention to $50,000 and adds the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for the purchase of land or airplanes or the construction of 
buildings.” 

Amendment No. 265 increases the appropriation for coopera- 
tive fire protection of forested watersheds of navigable streams 
from $75,000 to $200,000. The House recedes and agrees with 
an amendment substituting $125,000 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 266 authorizes the erection of barns and 
other necessary buildings with the appropriation for experi- 
ments in dairying and live-stock production in semiarid and irri- 
gated districts of the western United States. The Senate re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 267 increases the appropriatlon for experi- 
ments in dairying and live-stock production in semiarid and irri- 
gated districts of the western United States from $30,000 to 
$40,000. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 268 increases the amount of the lump-sum 
appropriations made for the Department of Agriculture, avail- 
able for the maintenance of passenger-carrying vehicles, from 
$60,000 to $75,000. The Senate 

Amendment No. 269 authorizes the expenditure of $15,000 for 
the purchase of passenger-carrying vehicles for official service 
outside of the District of Columbia. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 270 strikes out from the title of the appro- 
priation for the eradication of foot-and-mouth and other eon- 
taglous diseases of animals the words including the blowfly 
and screw worm in live stock and poultry.” The House recedes 
and agrees with an amendment inserting the following proviso: 
“That not more than $10,000 may be used for the eradication 
of the blowfly and screw worm in live stock and poultry: Pro- 
vided further.” 

Amendment No, 271 increases the appropriation for the eradi- 
cation of the pink bollworm from $288,560 to $588,560. The 
` House recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting 
$488,560 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 272 increases the amount set aside for con- 
dueting surveys and establishing cotton-free areas, in the 
eradication of the pink bollworm, from $125,000 to $425,000, 


and makes $200,000 of the amount immediately available. The 
House recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting 
$325,000 for the sum proposed and agreeing to the proviso mak- 
ing $200,000 immediately available. 

Amendment No. 273 strikes out a proviso prohibiting payment 
for erops or other property destroyed in the eradication of the 
pink bollworm, and adds a proviso authorizing the payment 
of not to exceed $100,000 for crops or other property so de- 
stroyed. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 274 appropriates $500,000 for the prevention 
of the spread of the European corn borer. The House recedes 
and agrees with an amendment substituting $400,000 for the sum 
proposed. 

Amendment No. 275 appropriates $10,000 for the establishment 
of a field station at Woodward, Okla. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 276 appropriates $5,000 for the International 
Farm Congress and authorizes the President to extend inyita- 
tions to other nations to attend the conference. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 277 creates a joint committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives to investigate the practicability 
of establishing a system of short-time rural credits, and appro- 
priates $15,000 to defray the expenses of said joint committee. 
The House recedes and agrees with an amendment substituting 
$5,000 for the sum proposed. 

Amendment No. 278 increases the per diem allowance for sub- 
sistence of officers and employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, while traveling on official business, to $6. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 279 reappropriates so much of the $50,000 
carried in the Agricultural appropriation act for 1920 for the 
purchase and establishment of a plant-inspection station near 
Washington as remains unexpended at the close of the present 
fiscal year, and also authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to accept title, for a sum not to exceed $1 for each site, of the 
sites now occupied by field stations at Chico, Calif.; Bellingham, 
Wash.; Buena Vista, Fla.; and Savannah, Ga. The House re- 
cedes and agrees with an amendment authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to accept the title to the stations named if in fee 
simple, and eliminates the paragraph reappropriating the un- 
expended balance for the establishment of the plant-inspection 
station. - 

Amendment No. 280 defines what shall constitute a crop failure 
under the rules and regulations issued by the departments of the 
Government in making leans of seed wheat to farmers for crop 
purposes. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 281 authorizes the Secretary of War to turn 
over not to exceed 50,000 tons of nitrate of soda to the agri- 
cultural fertilizer manufacturers of the country. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 282 represents an amended total. 


G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, as stated in the report and 
statement, the conferees have reached an agreement on 279 of 
the 282 Senate amendments. 

There are three amendments still in disagreement. 

The bill as it passed the House carried $30,272,354. The 
Senate increased it to $32,140,761. As agreed to in confer- 
ence, the bill has been increased over the amount carried in 
the House bill by $1,202,614 and decreased from the Senate 
amount $1,265,393. 

The three amendments still in disagreement are No. 93, for 
vegetable seeds, carrying an appropriation of $239,416; No. 116, 
to ascertain the appraised value of pasturage; and No. 249, the 
so-called Comer amendment in reference to trading in cotton 
futures, - 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What was the first amendment to which 
the gentleman referred? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No, 93, on page 31, relating to vegetable 
Seeds. 

If there are any other questions, I will be very glad to answer ~ 
them. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Let us take up the seed item first. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has been suggested that the conference 


report be disposed of, which will take care of the 279 amend- 
ments, and that after we have disposed of the report then the 
remaining three amendments can be taken up separately. The 
first one will be the one relating to vegetable seeds. 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to me a 
minute or two? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I want to call attention to one or 
two technical things. 

Senate amendment numbered 34, as printed in the House print 
with the Senate amendments numbered, strikes out, after the 
figures “ $1,000,” the words— 

Four repair men, at $840 each; 6 repair men, at $720 each. 


I hold the Senate amendment in my hand. It is as follows: 
6, line ee ear out all after “ 81,000“ dowr to and Including 
“each,” page 6, 16. 

Of course isa page and line refers to the engrossed copy of 
the bill. It so happens that page 6, line 16, contains the word 
“each” twice. And when you say strike out down to the word 
“each,” which “each” is intended? Evidently the assump- 
tion would be that you strike out down to and including the 
word “each” where it first occurs. But the House print shows 
that the second word “each” is stricken out, and very likely 
that was the intention of the Senate. I do not know. Sobody 
knows so far as I can tell. And when you come to enrolling 
the bill somebody has got to guess whether the first word 

each” or the second word “each” is where the amendment 
ceases. It is a very sloppy thing to require the enrolling clerk 
of the House to guess what the Senate and the House mean in 
legislation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Evidently the Senate overlooked the line. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The word “each” occurs twice in the 
same line. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not in the print that I have. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am talking about the enrolled bill. 
The House print is not official. I have examined the engrossed 
- copy of the bill on the Clerk's desk. 

That is not all. On amendment 48 it is printed in the House 
print with Senate amendments numbered, strike out certain 
language and insert in lieu thereof the following: “6 labora- 
tory assistants, at $1,200 each.” And in amendment 51 there 
is an insertion in the print with the Senate amendments num- 
bered, “5 messenger boys at $540 each.” 

I do not know who inserted the word “each” in this print. 
In neither case is the word “each” in the Senate amendment, 
and whoever inserted the word “each” in the print before the 
conferees violated the sanctity of the proceedings of this House 
and of Congress. It is not for the printing clerk, it is not for 
the Printing Office, to insert words in amendments which are 
not in the original amendment and lay them before the House 
as though they were there. 

Senate amendment 48, which I hold in my hand, provides, 
insert “6 laboratory assistants at $1,200.” The word “each” 
is not there, Amendment 51 provides, insert 5 messenger boys 
at $540.” The word “each” is not there. It had no place in 
the print of this bill with the Senate amendments numbered, 
Somebody has been violating the practice and the rule. We have 
a right to presume that when conferences are had on these bills 
they are made correctly and that nobody has inserted a word 
because, perchance, he thinks it ought to be there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has that been going on only since May 19 
of last year? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have frequently had occasion to cor- 
rect such things when the Democrats were in power and when 
the Republicans were in power before. That has nothing to do 
with the question. I do not care who the employee is or what 
his polities is. I believe in keeping these things straight. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
five minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize some 
statements that were made by the chairman of the committee, 
This conference report refers to the appropriations made in the 
House bill and the Senate bill. The House bill when it passed 
the House carried $30,270,354. As it passed the Senate it car- 
ried $32,740,761, which is $2,470,407 above the amount provided 
for in the House bill. Under the conference report as it comes 
back from the conference of the conferees it reduces the appro- 
priation made in the Senate bill by $1,265,390, the appropria- 
tions carried in the conference report under consideration now 
being $31,475,368. 

I have not the time to take up in detail these various amend- 
ments and discuss them separately, but what I do want to call 
attention to is the fact that quite a number of the appropria- 
tions, where they were increased in the Senate, provided for 
absolutely necessary work which was asked for by the Agricul- 


tural Department and which was needed in order to carry 
forward the agricultural development of the United States. 

As I stated on the floor of the House when the Agricultural 
appropriation bill was under consideration, I do not believe that 
these appropriations made for the agricultural business of the 
country are in a real sense expenditures. On the contrary they 
are wise and profitable investments in an ever growing, ex- 
panding, and most important agricultural business which is the 
foundation of all the other interests of the country. [Applause.] 

Therefore I believe that the appropriations as provided for 
in the Senate bill would have been, a great many of them, if not 
all of them, well retained in this bill and reported back to the 
House by the conferees for the consideration of the House and 
their adoption. 

I am in favor of economy. I believe in economy. I do not 
believe that we should make any unnecessary or extravagant 
appropriations for any purpose as far as that matter is con- 
cerned, but I do not believe it is economy to reduce appropria- 
tions in this bill below what the Department of Agriculture 
itself says to this House is necessary in order to on the 
work which devolves on the department in the development of 
our agricultural interests. 

I believe that is a false economy, not a real economy. For 
that reason I regret to see many of the reductions that are 
proposed to be made from the Senate bill, because I believe 
that the increases in many instances were justified, were neces- 
sary and ought to have been retained and adopted by the 
House. I wish I had the time to point out in detail some of 
them, but, as I said, I have not the time to take them up in 
detail. I take this occasion, however, to enter my protest 
against the reduction of the necessary appropriations for the 
great agricultural interests of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to further insist upon 
the disagreement of the House to Senate amendment No. 93 and 
ask for a further conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House further insist upon its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 93 and ask for a further conference. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, this is the amendment about 
seeds. 

The SPEAKER. The motion has been agreed to. : 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, the motion was voted upon, 
and the Speaker declared that the motion of the gentleman was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was upon the adoption of the con- 
ference report, was it not? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the demand comes too late. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
notified us that he would give us time on that proposition, and 
he has attempted to do it. He did not understand that the 
matter had been voted on. The gentleman from Iowa did not 
understand it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I made the motion in the 
usual order, and the motion was agreed to. I had no control 
over the putting of the motion. As far as I am concerned, I 
would be very glad 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moved that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to amendment No. 93, 
and the Chair put the motion, and it was voted on and agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there are five 
men in the House who understood that they were voting on 
that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of order that the demand for a division comes too late, 
and the Chair is obliged to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in view of the fact that I am sure that the membership of 
the House did not understand they were voting on the seed 
proposition, under the assurance given by the gentleman from 
Iowa, that that vote may be taken over again. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to insist on disagreement 
to amendment No. 116—— 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I have a preferential motion to 
make. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 116. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, what amendment is that? 

Mr. FRENCH rose. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Idaho a member of 
the committee? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am not on the committee, but I have a 
motion to make which I think is preferential. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement from Senate amendment No. 116 and 
concur in the same. ’ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment No, 
116 and concur in the same. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, what is that amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, may we not have the amendment 
reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will report Sen- 
ate amendment No. 116. 3 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment 116: Page 49, line 11, strike out: “$105,000: 
Provided, That $25,000 may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of ascertaining the appraised value of pasturage upon 
the national forests, which appraised yalue, when determined, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be made the basis of the 
charge for grazing permits upon such forests,’ and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $80,000.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencu] makes a preferential motion to recede and 
concur after the gentleman from Iowa has made the motion to 
further insist. Does not that yield the floor to the gentleman 
from Idaho? Has he not the right to speak on his motion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN], 
who has charge of the conference report, has charge of the time. 
While ‘the motion of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
is preferential, it does not carry with it the control of the floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Has anyone in favor of the mo- 
tion the right to speak? 

The SPEAKER. He undoubtedly can get the right to speak, 
but it does not carry with it the control of the time. The gentle- 
man from Iowa has yielded five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rusey], and the gentleman from Missouri is 
recoguized. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Frencu] desires to speak now, I will be very glad to give way. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; I shall be very glad to follow the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, this amendment was reported 
in the first place from the Committee on Agriculture. As 
originally drafted it came to the House as a part of the appro- 
priation bill, but it went out on a point of order. We had 
considerable trouble in getting language that was not subject 
to the point of order, and two or three propositions were 
offered. When the first proposition offered by the committee 
in its report of the bill to the House went out on a point of 
order, another one was presented and it went out. Two or 
three others were offered, but all met the same fate. On the 
following day, when another section of the bill was reached 
where the amendment was germane, I offered the amendment in 
the language in which it is found in the print of the bill on 
page 49 and which the Senate has stricken out. This amend- 
ment is backed up by the Committee on Agriculture. The 
reason we put it in here was because we felt that the grazing 
lands in the national forests were not bringing in the money 
that they ought to bring in. We believe that the rates charged 


out there to the men who graze their cattle on the national 
forests are too low; that they ought to pay higher rates, The 
fact is that when we compare the rates that they pay with 
the rates paid for privately owned land in various parts of the 
country, including the western country, the rates paid in the 


national forests are very much lower than those paid for 
grazing upon private lands. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the rate paid in the national forests for 
grazing cattle is on the average only about 72 cents per head 
per year or season, while private pasture lands bring that much 
and more per month, 

I believe that by keeping this amendment in this bill we will 
bring into the Treasury of the United States over $2,000,000 
annually additional each year from the grazing lands. The 
Government owns these lands. The cattlemen who use these 
lands are anxious to secure these facilities of pasturage. They 
put their cattle on the land; they graze them there; they pay 
the small rates which are charged; they ship them to market, 
where they come into competition with the cattle from all parts 
of the country. By giving them these extremely low rates we 
are not doing the fair thing to other cattlemen and farmers 
of the country who are raising cattle and who must of neces- 
sity pay the usually high rates of pasturage. This proposition 
was overwhelmingly carried in the House on eyery vote that 
was taken with regard to it, and I am glad indeed that our 
conferees have insisted wpon it and have brought it back here 
so as to enable the House to again vote on it. I hope that the 
amendment will stay in the bill, and that we will refuse to 
adopt the motion to recede from our former disagreement. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, there are two or three points of 
view from which this amendment can be considered. It was 
put on in the House. The Senate after considering the matter 
struck it from the bill, and my motion is that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. The essential reason is 
that it is an unnecessary expenditure of $25,000. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has full authority under present law to 
do everything that is proposed to be done by the amendment. 
The proper officers of the department have advised me to this 
effect and that in the regular orderly process of handling the 
work of the Forest Service they have complete authority to 
estimate or appraise the values of grazing rights, and the Secre- 
tary has the further authority to enter into arrangements or 
agreements with permittees to graze their stock upon the forest 
reserves. He has all the authority now that would be con- 
ferred if the amendment should prevail. 

Mr, LANGLEY and Mr. EVANS of Nebraska rose. 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he 
knows what the purpose of this amendment is? 

Mr. FRENCH. I know what it is and I am coming to that. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Did the authorities with whom the 
gentleman conferred indicate that they were going to do that? 

Mr. FRENCH. The authorities with whom I conferred indi- 
cated to me that the Agricultural Department is opposed to this 
amendment, that it does not desire the amendment, that it has 
all the authority now that the amendment would confer, and 
that if the money is to be expended it would mean to speed 
up the work and that the work called for will be done in an 
orderly way in regular course of business and in that way 
no extra expense would be incurred. It will be done in ample 
time to meet the situation as permits expire. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Then the gentleman’s information 
is that unless there is some pressure put upon the department 
there will be nothing done? 

Mr. FRENCH. On the contrary, I think the gentleman has 
misunderstood my language. The department is doing now the 
precise thing the amendment asks that it do, but in an orderly 
way, and in an orderly way it will not cost the Government 
anything other than the normal administration of the Forest 
Service—— i 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL, Is not this the situation: The Secretary of 
Agriculture now has full authority and diseretion in the matter 
of fixing the rates on the forest reserves? 

Mr. FRENCH. Absolutely. 

Mr. MONDELL. He can advance them at any moment he 
sees fit 

Mr. FRENCH. Absolutely. 

Mr. MONDELL. He has full authority to investigate in order 
to secure knowledge 
Mr. FRENCH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. MONDELL. So what this amendment does is to give 
$25,000 for that purpose which was not asked? 
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Mr, FRENCH. Yes; and which the Forest Service does not 
want. x 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Is it not also true that the Agricultural 
Department in most cases has entered into contracts running 
over a period of five years, and by the time those contracts 
lapse they can make all the investigation they see fit? 

Mr. LANGLEY rose. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me just answer the question that has 
been asked and I will be glad to yield. The gentleman wants 
to know if it is true the Secretary of Agriculture has entered 
into contracts covering a period of five years. I will say that 
is true as to about 60 per cent of the permits outstanding, and 
it is to the distinct advantage of the Government that the 
department enter into these contracts for fixed periods. If you 
were to offer the grazing privileges upon the forest reserves 
for merely annual periods of time the people would pay very 
low rates for the privilege, because they can not establish 
themselves and handle their business unless they can have a 
definite period of several years within which to operate. Five 
years is a most conservative time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is not that an anomaly in our history, that 
a department declines an appropriation which the Congress 
proposes to give them? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, not under the conditions that exist here. 
The department is acting in good faith in carrying out its 
policy, and it has been most beneficial to the Government. 
Something like two or three years ago contracts were entered 
into involving 60 per cent of the permits on the forest areas, 
and upon a fixed rate. We do not want at this time to have 
those contracts broken. We want good faith on the part of 
the Government to be carried out toward the persons who have 
the leases. If the individual Members of the House stood in 
the place of the Government they would carry out their con- 
tracts as honest business men. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAYTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FRENCH. I will be glad to yield first to the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. LAYTON]. 

Mr, LAYTON. I simply wanted to ask the question whether 
or not this was an appropriation of $25,000 in order to carry 
out what the department already has the power to carry out? 

Mr. FRENCH. Absolutely; and in an orderly way the đe- 
partment will obtain all this information and do the work with- 
out the expenditure of $25,000. f 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. RUBEY. I was called out of the Chamber a moment ago 
and did not hear all of the gentleman’s remarks. I am informed 
that he made the statement that the Department of Agriculture 
was not asking for this; that the Department of Agriculture 
does not need this authority. The officials of the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture—they were examined quite ex- 
tensively on this subject; and they asked tHat this $25,000 be set 
aside for this purpose, and that specific authority be granted so 
that these lands could be appraised, and the committee gave 
them what they asked. So that it does come from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and they are asking for it and they 
want it. Mr. Graves and those in charge of the Forest Service 
were in favor of it and so expressed themselves before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LAYTON, Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman from Missouri contend 
that the department has not got that authority now? 

Mr.. RUBEY. I do. They say they have not authority to 
make this appraisal, and that they want that authority, and 
that is the reason we gave it to them. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I have been 
advised by the proper officer in the department, who has charge 
of this matter, that they do not desire the appropriation; and 
I think if the gentleman could refer to a letter that has been 
written to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture by 
Col. Graves, who at the time was the head of the Forest Serv- 
ice, he would see it would bear out the statement I have made. 
I think the letter will be presented by some one to the House 
during the debate. 

Mr. LAYTON. My recollection about such matters is that 
the department has the right to fix the amount charged per 
acre for grazing and all of these purposes. 

Mr. FRENCH. It has that right now. 


Mr. LAYTON. Certainly. And that right is not limited. 
It is a flexible right, up or down, according to their judgment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is there any communication from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on the subject? 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not doubt that the committee has infor- 
mation on the subject. I have onty one word more, Since the 
department has full authority to do all that the amendment pro- 
vides, and since the information would be furnished in orderly 
way, without extra cost, my motion should prevail. Apparently 
the object of the amendment is to try to force the department 
to tear up the permits that outstanding. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. . Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five mirutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, if there ever was an 
appropriation that was utterly useless, uncalled for, unwise, 
unjust, unnecessary, and ought not to be made, it certainly is 
this one, and for a great number of reasons. In the first place, 
it is absolutely in bad faith. It is a deliberate and brazen 
attempt to repudiate all the existing five-year permit agree- 
ments between the stockmen and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I can not believe that the American Congress will ever 
knowingly be guilty of such a pusillanimous and contemptible 
action as that would be. 

Secondly, this provision is wholly and absolutely unnecessary. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest Service, now 
has full and complete power to make this appraisement and 
reclassification of grazing fees whenever he wants to. 

Neither the Secretary of Agriculture nor the Forest Service 
is asking for this appropriation, or this authority or direction. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rupey] is entirely mistaken 
and absolutely wrong in the statement he has just made to the 
House to the effect that the Agricultural Department and the 
Forest Service want this appropriation. 

Mr. EVANS. of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I can not yield. I have only five 
minutes, j 

I am going to take the liberty of reading into the RECORD & 
letter from Col. H. S. Graves, the Forester himself, to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, dated April 3 of 
this year, on this subject, because this is an official communica- 
tion, and it conclusively shows how entirely erroneous are the 
statements :of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Was he a member of the commission at that 
time, or had he resigned? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. He was the Forester at the time 
and signed the letter as such. He was the chief officer of the 
Forest Service of the United States. He had not left the 
service at that time. His resignation did not take effect until, 
I think, about the first of this month. The Mr. W. B. Greeley 
referred to in the letter is the present Forester. This letter 
very fully and clearly presents this matter and gives the posi- 
tion of the Forest Service; and in fairness to the Forest Service 
officials, I think the letter should go into the Rxconb, so that 
the stockmen of the West may not have any misunderstanding 
on this subject. I do not want them to wrongly blame the 
Forest Service or lose confidence in the good faith and fair 
dealing of the Forest Service officials. The letter is as follows: 

Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, April 3, 1920. 


Finance appropriation estimates, 1921. 


Hon, GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
House of Representatives. 


summarize Sreo the pornon of the Forest Service on this matter as 
‘ol. Greeley 


Sak chp by Ci 

he fees 8 permits were finally establi 
of re epee n i918, after a 
hearings, as re 
to making the ri 
culture then author: 


ve-year perm gs, 

schedule of grazing fees fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1918. 

the permits are necessarily, as a matter of Federal law, revocable 

in the discretion of the Secretary of culture, it was understood that 

the schedule of grazing fees fixed in 1918 would apply during the life of 

o po ts — so far as the matter lay in the discretion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

It is — conviction, therefore, that the good faith of the Department 

ture is committed to main g the existing grazing fees 

during the life of the present five-year permits. It is true that the 
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greatly inflated values- during the last two years, combined with the 
effects of serious droughts in some of the Western States, have for the 
time being made the pon commercial yalue of national forest pas- 
turage greater than the existing scale of grazing fees. Wholly aside 
from the question as to the permanence of the present scale of values 
or as to the wisdom of the United States Government taking advantage 
of the situation in a purely commercial spirit, I am convinced that the 
public gain ugh the encouragement given by conservative fees to 
the development of agricultural d in the vicinity of the forests, to 
the increased production of Fey, and to the increase in the 13 
of live stock much more than offsets any financial loss in the grazing 
fees themselyes. I am satisfied that the present fees should remain in 
effect until the close of the season of 1923, when, following a thorough 
appraisal of the value of national forest range under the conditions 
then existing, the grazing fees should be redetermined and established 
on a basis which represents the actnal value of the privileges obtained. 

The foregoing was the position which we undertook to present at the 
hearings of the House committee. After the general hearings it was 
my understanding that the committee desired to insert some language 
in the bill directing an incretse in the fees. Accordingly I undertook 
to cooperate with the subcommittee in drafting language that would 
meet their desires, This action on my part did not, however, mean an 
advocacy to take action that failed to recognize the good faith of the 
department in the matter of its 8 permits already issued. 
Ik. however, the Congress does not approve the department's policy, 
I feel that any provision in the appropriation bill or otherwise regard- 
ing an increase in the fee should be a very clear-cut direction, which 
would make it 8 upon the 9 of Agricult to imme- 
diately reappraise the existing commercial value of nationaf forest pas- 
turage and * to reestablish the grazing fees in accordance with 
such appraised value. If this course is taken, an appropriation of at 
least $25,000 should be available for the cost of reappraisal. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
H. S. Graves, Forester. 


Mr. Speaker, I probably should say that I wrote a formal 
letter to Col. Greeley, the present Forester, and asked him 
directly and officially what the position of the Forest Service 
now is on this very important and far-reaching matter. I said 
to him that I was writing and inquiring on behalf of not only 
myself but all other western Members of Congress and also on 
behalf of all the stockmen of the western forest reserve States. 
In reply he wrote me a letter dated to-day and transmitting the 
foregoing letter to me, as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forrest Service, 


Washington, May 13, 1920. 
Finance appropriation estimate, 1921, 


Hou. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. TAYLOR: I have ig received your request of this 
mornin, 


jon of the Forest Service rdin. 
the 1 


in relation to the fees charged for the use of pasursgs upon the na- 
tional forests, I can 3 with your request in no 
by transmitting a y 0 
Graves, sent to the irman of the House 


W. B. GREELEY, Forester. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this bill—that is, that part of 
amendment No. 116 which the conference committee has dis- 
agreed upon and to which the cattlemen of the West are so 
strongly opposed—reads as follows: 

Provided, That 3 may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the p se of asce: ing the appraised value of pasturage upon 
the natio. forests, which app: value. when determined, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be made the basis of the 
charge for grazing permits upon such forests. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, this is not a partisan matter 
at all. It is first a question of fair dealing; a question of a 
square deal to the cattlemen. It is also a matter of very 
great financial consequence not only to the cattlemen but to 
everyone else in the forest-reserve States. We Members from 
the West represent the unanimous sentiment of every one of 
these 17 States. We want to voice its unanimous and very 
emphatic protest against this provision of all stockmen who 
range their cattle on these forest reserves. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion among the entire population of these States. We 
know whereof we speak, and we know that the Government 
of the United States has entered into a solemn and fair and 
square five-year agreement with those men; they have made 
their contracts and all their arrangements accordingly, and 
many of them have borrowed money accordingly, and are con- 
ducting their business at this time in reliance upon those fiye- 
year permits, and it is neither common honesty nor fair dealing 
for this great American Congress to brazenly and ruthlessly 
trample those agreements under foot and enact a provision 
welching on its promises and agreements, and boldly saying to 
those stockmen that you are going to repudiate those five-year 
contracts, without any hearing or notice, and increase their 
grazing fees 300 per cent. You can outvote the West and you 
may think you can get away with this infamous outrage, but 
I say to you that you will not accomplish it. 

The stockmen have lost heavily during the past winter. Hay 
to-day in some parts of my district is costing $40 to $50 a ton. 
The cattlemen have lost thousands of cattle during the past 


winter and this spring. They are far removed from the market. 
They have innumerable hardships with- which to contend that 
the stockmen and farmers do not have in any other States. We 
have all of these handicaps, and when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with full authority, has fixed these fees, the only 
honest thing to do is to let them alone. 

I want to insert in the Recor a letter to me from the Colorado 
Stockgrowers Association on this subject, as follows: 

` Denver, COLO., February 21, 1920. 

Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR 


2 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Me. TAYLOR: In discussing the relative merits and demerits 

in raising the fees on the forest reserve, we wish to preface our re- 
marks by explicitly declaring that we are in no way hostile to the 
po serie Department, nor opposed to its general administrative efi- 
ciency. 
Believing that the department is not in possession of all the actual 
facts in the case and that unfair and uninformed influences are striv- 
ing to dangerously jeopardize the western live-stotk interests, we offer 
the following for your consideration: 

First. We believe that our business interests will be grean jeop- 
ardized if the department does not live up to its moral o ligations 2 
fulfilling the five-year permit regulation indorsed at Cheyenne in 1917. 
If the department is going to repudiate its word in this instance, our 
confidence and faith is destroyed. We can not pian for any future for 
our business if we do not haye the assurances t both parties to an 
a ment will not consider their promises inviolate. The corner stone 
of men’s living in a civilized community is the certain knowledge that 
the other man’s promise will be fulfilled. 

Second. Owing to the present unsettled state of conditions, politically 
and economically, no man can say to-day what is fair and equitable 
in prices. Our barometers of stability have been destroyed; and rela- 
tive comparisons are impossible from a purely monetary standpoint. 

Third. In view of general conditions of unrest and dissatisfaction 
due to the ever-soaring cost of the necessities of life, it seems to us an 
unsound business policy to add fuel to the smoldering fires of economic 
unrest by further increasing the cost of live-stock production. 
` The Federal Government should be the first to attempt to ameliorate 
living conditions by reducing their fees, rather than by increasing them. 
An increase in range fees means an extra expense in raising live stock. 
and if the producers are to avoid bankruptcy the consumer must, and 
ultimately will, pay the bill. Your eastern feeder can only remain in 
business the western producer can raise the product to supply him. 
Present prices are touching the prohibitive point from the consumer's 
standpoint as well as from the producer's standpoint. 

Permit us to call your attention to the fact that as soon as war was 
declared eyery live-stock producer was urged to increase his holdin 
to the limit under the slogan Food will win the war.“ Your patriotic 
stockman did not slack in his duty, but put aside the chance for tem- 
porary gain and did withhold his stock from market and carried to full 
capacity. his farm and range holdings. Then the Government arbitraril 
passed the meatless-day law, destroying the market for live stock, until 
the end of the war found us with a surplus of stock, and now money- 
exchange rates have decreased the export demand and we are holding 
the fatted calf, produced at a great expense and depreciated from 25 to 
50-per cent in value. Now, to reward us for our patriotism, self-sacri- 
fice, and unselfishness you propose to add insult to injury by imposing a 
destructive range fee upon ; 

Our products show a greater decline in values than any other com- 
modity. We were not at any time during the last three years permitted 
to take advantage of the exorbitant profits to tide us over periods of 
stress that the laborer and manufacturer enjoyed and are still — K - 
ing. When this opportunity presented itself the Government stepped fa 
and arbitrarily tacked the price on our meats, wool, and grain, The 
war took most of our best men in uniform; the rest were lured away 
from us by wages that would be confisca ry in our business.. Our 
products have tumbled. Everything that we use from labor to ma- 
chinery, as well as transportation services, have doubled and trebled 
in prices, and the quality and efficiency at the same time depreciating 
50 per cent in value. 

g the relative value of range conditions as compared to pri- 
vate pastures, without at this time elaborating the details, we ask you 
to eonsider the following before judging the merits of each: 

The relative t distance from railroad to markets. 

The loss entailed by long drives to and from the range. 

The difference in the carrying capacity per acre on the forests, forc- 
iy Pog ins to travel great distances in search of food and water. 

he loss incidental to storms, lightning, predatory animals, high alti- 
tude, and rough topogra hy of the 2 , 

The difficuity of b ing our cows in rough mountainous ns; 
the inability to keep close watch over the stock on account of the ex- 
tent and character of the country. 

The expense and danger of hauling and placing salt in proper places 
on the high range. 

The increased cost and difficulty in getting men who are willing to 
stay in these remote and isolated camps, who have to do their own 
cooking, 8 washing, and who are familiar with the range. 

The shrinkage incidental to round-ups and gathering time, holding the 
herd on poor feed for days until the gath g is completed, and then 
driving without feed or water, in many cases for from two to three 
days fore the cattle are finally distributed to their respective winter 
quarters. 

Loss due to poisonous plants. Mudholes that mire the stock, espe- 
cially in the spring. 

The inability to give elose supervision to the stock on account of the 
wide area of distribution. 

Many of these above-mentioned facts contribute to a calf crop ru 
from 40 per cent to 60 per cent as compared with the 90 per cent or 
95 per cent calf crop in private pastures." of range live stock 
amounts to 10 per cent, whereas in private pastures less than 1 per cent 
is lost. 

On account of the general mixing of la numbers of cattle on the 
range, the dan is always t for infection—sharcoptic and saroptic 
mauge in cattle; scabies, tick infection, and hemorrhagic ‘septicemia in 
sheep. The loss from theft of stock from the range and. encroachment 
upon our range 8 hundreds of fishermen and tourists and cam 
ers is causing consi ble loss by disturbing the live stock in their 
grazing and scaring them further from the better feed in the bottoms 
and watering places along the streams, besides an actual damage to 
forage by campers. The ever-present danger from forest fires by care- 
less campers and occasional! loss from careless hunters. 


1920. 


e 8 a porate 1 as weluapis if your ace. war 
continually moles ourists and your and stream ener 

upon by them, if you Lack no control over those conditions? We think 
mot 3 


ot: 
You sell us feed and rent us certain territory at a good price and 


then advertise the same ce as a national 88 for the whole 
world to come to and pollute as they see fit—the t national forests. 
Yes; they belong to all the people t without 85 privilege of 


grazing that we pay a rice for the world woul hungry. The 
erna eee of 7 8 3 in their rights and 2 — those of 
purely sentimental and recreational rights or privileges; the world 
can not be clothed or fed if thé majority or a large per cent of its 

ple are unproductive. Every loafer that exists some one else must 
ae AG extra share for. The farmer and live-stock producer is getting 
tired of working 12 to 16 hours a day and producing at a loss to supply 

a 


If we should strike, somebody will howl, 
Very truly, yours, 
BOARD or CONTROL or COLORADO 
STOCKGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether 
what I shall say will be for or against the Senate amendment. 
I would like to get a little information. The gentleman from 
Colorado fayored the amendment and opposed the provision in 
the bill because he said it would be welching on the five-year 
contracts entered into. I believe in carrying out those contracts 
according to the spirit of the contracts. This amendment does 
not interfere with them at all. This amendment only provides 
for appraisement of the land, and then provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may in his discretion use the appraisal as 
the basis of the charge for grazing permits. I take it that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, whoever he may be, would fulfill the 
spirit of any existing contract and not change the basis of the 
charge on existing contracts. I should have very little use for 
any ofticial who would not take that attitude. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. s 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. As these permits run for three years, 
what is the occasion for making the appraisement at this time 
instead of nearer the time when the permits expire? 

Mr. TINCHER. It is but a small per cent of the reserves 
that are covered by permits. The greater portion are not 
covered by permits of the kind described. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understood the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Taxytor] to say 60 per cent. 

Mr.-TAYLOR of Colorado. Sixty per cent of the cattle now 
running on the national forests are under the five-year permit. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is what I understood him to 
say. But I assume probably if an appraisement were made, 
that new permits that were issued would probably be made 
upon about the same basis as existing permits. > 

I do not know whether the appraisement ought to be made 
this year or next year or the year the permits expire. One thing 
is very certain to my mind, that it would be desirable to have 
an appraisement of these grazing lands, and I take it that un- 
less it is authorized and an appropriation is specifically made 
for it at some time the appraisement will not be made. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. I am trying to get infor- 
mation. 

Mr. FRENCH. I was talking to-day with the administrative 
officer of the bureau in the department which has charge espe- 
ciaily of grazing, and he told me that if the appraisement is to 
be speeded up and done at once, then an appropriation is neces- 
sary, but if it can take its orderly time, awaiting the expiration 
naturally of the permits issued, under the regular administra- 
tion of the department, with the funds that they have, this work 
will all be done. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How soon? ’ 

Mr. FRENCH. In each instance to meet the expiration of the 
permits as the permits expire. The permits do not all expire at 
any one time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; but the statement is made now 
that most of them expire three years from now. 

Mr. FRENCH. Approximately 60 per cent; yes, and it 
would seem that if that is the case—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Somebody here ought to know whether 
the appraisements are up to date or not. I have not had that 
understanding myself. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Every permit contains a clause providing 
that it can be terminated at any time, and it was stated in the 
Secretary's letter that only a few permits can be issued for a 
certain time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, I do not agree myself that 
where the Government enters into a lease, as it does with refer- 
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ence to post offices, a 10-year lease, with the right of termina- 
tion at any time, the Government has any right to terminate 
unless there is a change in the conditions and circumstances. I 
think that the Government, though it holds the right, has no 
moral right to exercise that right without good reason for it, 
and the people who use the range have the right to expect the 
Government to carry out its contract. x 

The gentleman from Idaho IMr. Frenc] speaks of the Goy- 
ernment “speeding up” on this matter. Well, it would be a 
year before this money would be expended. I do not know how 
much speeding up there would be. I am inclined to be aguinst 
all appropriations for any purpose, [Laughter and applause.] 

I am inclined to be more strongly against all appropriations 
unless there is a mighty good reason for them, and it did seem 
to me that there is apparently a good reason for this, and I 
do not understand now why gentlemen representing these graz- 
ing States are so bitterly opposed to haying an appraisement. 
They are manifesting opposition, strong opposition, when I 
haye never known them to be so anxious about the expenditures 
of the Government if they went to their States ordinarily, and 
that has led me to wonder whether there is not something about 
this that I do not understand; that they are opposed to this 
because it is right. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Tue time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman recall 
that when this bill was before this House for consideration an 
attempt was made to raise the grazing fee about 300 per cent, 
as I recall, and coupled with that was this provision for a re- 
appraisal? I think we have that in mind. It was in the bill 
originally. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, It may be. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. An attempt to void contracts 
that have been made and raise them two or three hundred per 
cent after the men have made all thelr business arrangements, 
have bought their cattle, and everything of that kind; and they 
feel that it would be very unjust. í 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That may be a legitimate reason for 
the attitude of gentlemen from those States. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is the fear that is in 
the minds of these gentlemen. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, I think I can explain to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] why these gentlemen from 
the West are opposed to this provision. Personally, I do not 
think it makes any great difference whether this provision re- 
mains in the bill or not. I do not think it would affect the 
grazing fee on the reserves a particle. But the gentlemen from 
the West are opposed to it because it is in the bill at the sug- 
gestion of those who insist that the grazing fees ought to be 
doubled and trebled. That is why they are opposed to it, be- 
cause the gentlemen who favor it do so because they think that 
through the medium of the examination proposed there is 
likely to be a great increase in grazing fees. 

The situation is this: The Secretary of Agriculture has now 
full authority to fix grazing fees. I do not know how many 
eontracts there are out that can be abrogated, and I do not 
care particularly, because the Secretary, I think, has retained 
discretion to modify them, however he may be morally bound. 
He has full authority and jurisdiction now. It is his matter. 
It is under his jurisdiction, and there is no rhyme or reason 
for giving him $25,000 to make examinations such as he makes 
in any event all the time in the ordinary course of business 
without any additional appropriation; to give him $25,000 with 
the expectation that he will expend it in making examinations 
that he will make in any event in the course of administration 
in the hope on the part of some one that by giving him this addi- 
tional money in some curious way there will be an increase of 
grazing fees which would not otherwise occur. 

The department, I say, has now full authority, full discretion. 
The department is not asking for any additional money to make 
investigations into the subject matter. Their investigations go 
on all the time. In the reports which they receive from their 

all over the reserves they are fr informed as to the 
conditions. They can fix the rates as thé see fit, and raise 
them when they think they ought to be raised, and there is no 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
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reason why the Congress should furnish an additional appro- 
priation to do what is now being done without additional ap- 
propriations in the hope that in some way not clearly stated 
it will result in the increasing of grazing fees which some gen- 
tlemen think ought to be increased. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
fer five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I just want to 

call the attention of the House to this fact, that there is not a 
$25,000 additional appropriation called for in this amend- 
ment. The bill called for exactly the same amount before the 
amendment was offered, and the amendment simply authorizes 
the use of $25,000 of that money to make the appraisals. 
I want to call attention to another proposition, that in 1919, 
on any kind of a fair basis, as estimated by the gentleman who 
wrote the letter that was read here by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Taytor], this Government lost in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000 in that it did not receive fair value for these 
rentals. I have no quarrel with the western cattlemen. In 
fact, I have a whole lot of sympathy with them. I know that 
we all had a hard enough time to try to produce the meat for 
this country in the last year; but the Government not only 
owns the national forests, but every year every taxpayer in 
the United States pays his taxes to uphold them, and the same 
Congressmen who are here opposing this appraisement to-day 
are fluent in arguments for appropriations for the upkeep of 
these forests, to build roads and fences, and make these 
forests desirable for pasture; and the same committee that 
brought in this recommendation of this amendment brought in 
an appropriation to keep up the forests. Last year, 1919, the 
eattlemen who grazed in the national forests paid an average 
per season—not per month or per week, but for the whole 
season—of 71 cents for a full-grown, adult animal that grazed 
in the national forests. Think of it. There is no comparison 
between that and what they pay for privately owned pastures 
anywhere in the land; and I say to you that if we were to add 
$25,000 to this appropriation and thereby procure for the 
National Treasury a million or two of dollars, which is justly its 
due, it would not be a bad appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I decline to yield. I got the figure of 71 
cents from Mr. Graves. 

When we were questioning Mr. Graves before the committee 
we were simply asking him questions for facts, without communi- 
cating to him what we intended to do or what our idea was; 
and I want to say to you that his answers to those questions 
would not justify or corroborate the letter written by him since 
he left the service, and it was dated after the fact was an- 
nounced that he was leaving the service. 

I am not in favor of repudiating any contract. There are no 
contracts outstanding. There is to be no broken faith with 
the stockmen. We have had them before our committee. 

Here js another peculiar thing about this: Now, just stop 
and think for a minute. These gentlemen say, “Oh; we have 
a five-year contract, and we have bought our cattle, and we are 
going to keep them in these pastures for five years.” What 
kind of looking cattle are you going to have? How old were 
they when you bought them? Most cattle are butchered before 
they are three years old. Who ever heard tell of a man buying 
his cattle with a view to keeping them for five years? 

Now, I believe you are hurting yourselves. I am not finding 
fault with you. I congratulate you upon the activity you 
show for your constituents. If they are getting any pasturage 
for one-fourth or one-fifth what they ought to be paying for it, 
and the Government is furnishing it, I do not blame you at all 
for making a fight, and I am not going to quarrel with anyone; 
but this provision, which was the best the Agricultural Com- 
mittee could get by reason of the rules and regulations, simply 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to find out what the 
legitimate, fair, honest charge should be, and to make that 
charge. It does not increase the appropriation a dollar, be- 
cause the bill carried the same amount before. The amendment 
authorizes the use of $25,000 for this purpose instead probably 
of building a road or some fences out there in the forests. 

I believe that by opposing this amendment you are going to 
create a sentiment here that will make some of us at least think 
you have got a right smart bonanza out there and that you are 
afraid to have any kind of an appraisement that will disturb it. 
I believe, if I were in your place, I would withdraw opposition 
to this. Think of Secretary of Agriculture in 1918 making 
n five-year contract-for the use of the national forests, at 71 
cents a head per season, for grazing live stock. $ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. TINCHER. May I have one more minute? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. TINCHER. Just think of it. I am surprised to hear 
that 60 per cent of them are under contract. I do not know 
how you got at those figures; but if there are 60 per cent of 
them under contract you ought to be willing to agree to this 
amendment. Nobody can abrogate a legitimate contract with 
the Government, and no one wants to; but you ought to be will- 
ing to pay at least one-fourth of what the other 40 per cent is 
worth to the Government and quit opposing this, because I think 
it really looks like you have got a better thing than you have 
7855 2 looks like you have got something you do not want dis- 
tur a 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. No. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it is 
unfortunate that the gentlemen who are opposed to receding and 
concurring in the Senate amendment know so very little about 
the forest reserves and the raising of cattle and horses «and 
sheep. Gentlemen talk about ranging cattle for a year in those 
reserves. Anybody knows that they do not get more than three 
or four months at the best. In addition to that, these very 
men who are paying for placing their stock upon the range are 
paying taxes to build roads and to maintain that country, and to 
assist in supervising and controlling the land and the country 
in which these reserves are. They pay taxes to maintain civil 
government and should not be taxed to ruin. It is all right to 
talk about exacting a large fee for pasturing, but I will guaran- 
tee that from the records presented before the committee there 
is not one of these forest reserves where the pasturage exceeds 
three and one-half months a year. They have their own pasture 
the rest of the year, and in the wintertime they take up their 
stock and feed them. Now, you want to place a heavier burden 
upon these men who are already overburdened by taxes and 
high expenses in everything they do. They haye to pay for 
their stock, they have to pay extra wages, they have to pay 
annual tax upon their land, they have to pay by virtue of he 
increase of everything, but you want to put a heavier burden 
upon them and practically put them out of business. 

But the peculiar thing about this amendment is that it is in- 
tended by a legislative act, keenly and nicely worded, to relieve 
the Secretary of Agriculture from avoiding these contracts, and 
then say that it is a direction of Congress, and that is what it is, 

They will not have men who are familiar with this appraise- 
ment. These young men under the civil service from the East 
can go into this territory and appraise the feed, and then if the 
appraisement is raised even for a slight amount the contract 
can be nullified under the legislation. That is what it is put 
in for, and that is why it is worded in this way. It says: 

Provided, That $25,000 may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of ascertaining the appraised value of pasturage upon 
the natio: forests, which appraised value, when determined, may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of culture, be made the basis of the 
charge for grazing permits upon such forests. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will send these men into the 
forest reserves. The Forester knows personally practically all 
of the permittees on the ranges. They gather together twice 
a year, sometimes oftener—the farmers, the permittees—and 
they go over the condition of the ranges, what they themselyes 
have, and they generally fix a range fee that is fairly reason- 
able to the Government and decent and proper to the permittees. 
They have been increasing the fees for the last 10 years, prac- 
tically every year, and these permittees have been paying in 
practically on all of these forest reserves a full, fair, and just 
remuneration to the Government for the benefit they have re- 
ceived. Why burden them any more? Why pass this bill with 
a provision which compels the Secretary of Agriculture to avoid 
and repudiate the contract with the permittee, which he has 
entered into with these men for the next five years? I am satis- 
fied the Secretary of Agriculture does not want to do this. He 
is too fair and just a man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canprer]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RAKER], who has just taken his seat, refers to 
contracts made between the Government of the United States 
and the cattle raisers for grazing purposes. These contracts 
are like other Government contracts, subject to be revoked by 
the Government whenever the conditions change. 

Mr, RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER. For a question, 
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Mr. RAKER. Under this provision, by all conscience and 
~ decency, the Secretary of Agriculture must violate or avoid 
the contract. Here is a legislative action which directs him 
to do it, and that is the very purpose of its being put in. 

Mr. CANDLER. It directs him to do so in his discretion. 
It leaves it with him, If he desires to carry it out, he has that 
right. The Government of the United States by the very 
terms of the contract has the right to revoke the contract when- 
ever it is for the interest of the Government. 

Under the provisions of this bill, as called attention to a 
few minutes ago by the gentleman from Kansas, my good friend 
Mr. TrxcHer, it does not appropriate a single dollar over and 
above what is carried in the paragraph itself. It simply states 
that out of the original amount $25,000 shall be set aside to make 
this investigation. Therefore it does not take any more money 
to provide that à certain amount shall be used for this specific 
purpose—that is, to see what the conditions are with ref- 
erence to the grazing proposition, and then give the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in his discretion, the right to do what is best 
and proper under the circumstances after he finds out what the 
real facts are. ` 2 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. CANDLER. Not now. 

Mr. GANDY. The gentleman does not want to make a mis- 
take—the Senate amendment cuts this down $25,000. 

Mr. CANDLER. It carves it out of the original appropria- 
tion. 

Mr, GANDY. It reduces the appropriation $25,000. 

Mr. CANDLER, It directs that $25,000 out of the total 
shall be used for this specific purpose, and therefore it does 
not take any extra money. Are you gentlemen from the West 
uneasy for fear the Department of Agriculture, through the 
Secretary, in this investigation may find out that there is some 
reason why conditions should be changed? If he finds out that 
there is no reason why the conditions should be changed he 
will not change them, but if he finds that it is necessary, in 
justice and all fairness, he is given the authority and direction 
in this provision to make changes. I want to ask you if you 
believe it is enough for these people to pay only 71 cents a 
head per annum for the grazing of cattle in the national forests? 
If this provision is carried out and the amendment suggested 
should be adopted the Secretary of Agriculture could require 
these men to pay around $2 a head annually for grazing on the 
national forests. Is that exorbitant? Certainly not. It is 
very, very reasonable, indeed. 

Another thing, this appropriation bill carries over $6,000,000 
for the national forests. The Government gets back something 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a year. You are talking 
economy; you are talking about saving money; you are talking 
about putting money into the Treasury of the United States. I 


believe in economy, and therefore I believe in getting money 


honestly from reasonable and just sources to put in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to meet the deficit in this Forest 
Service. If you adopt this amendment, it may result in put- 
ting into the Treasury between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a 
year. There is a deficit for the National Forest Service of 
about $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 every year. When you get back 
all you can collect for the grazing and sale of timber, and from 
every other source from which revenues for this service comes, 
it still leaves a deficit of about $3,000,000 or $4,000,000. 

Let us make up some of this deficit by making these people 
pay what is just and what is right for grazing cattle on the 
national forests and Government lands. They say they have 
the right to use them; that they belong to the Government of 
the United States. While the legal title is in the Government 
of the United States, yet, in reality, they belong to all the people 
of the United States, because the people are required to go 
down into their pockets and by taxation furnish the money to 
keep these lands up and take care of them by superintendence 
and in every other way. Hence, it is the people who furnish 
the money to take care of these national forests and public 
lands, and I insist that these people who graze their stock upon 
them help the other people to take care of the property by pay- 
ing a reasonable, just, and honest rental when they use these 
lands for their private use and benefit. That is good business, 
and it is right and just, and therefore the motion of the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. FrencH] should be defeated and the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ronzr] should be 
adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. GANDY]. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I ought to say at 
the outset of my remarks that this is not the first time 
Members from the West have felt called upon to defend 
the interests of their constituents because of the lack of 


eomplete information ‘on the part of Menibers from other 
States. I confess that the statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rusey] that it is the direct purpose of those who 
believe in this amendment to raise the grazing fees two or three 
times what they are now, frightens me. There is enough ine- 
quality at this time without having more. There are approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 acres of public land and 155,000,000 acres 
of forest reserve lands. The forest reserve lands are grazed 
under permits or leases. All public lands are open to everyone, 
so that only a small portion of the stock in the West is grazed 
on forest reserve land, the greater portion being grazed on the 
public lands, and no fee or permit has ever been required for 
that. 

The grazing within a national forest is a distinct help to the 
forest; and I say to you that if every head of stock were to be 
taken out of the forest reserves through the coming year, the 
Agricultural Committee of this House, when they bring in the 
next appropriation bill, would be compelled to report many times 
the appropriation for fire protection than they have heretofore. 
The grazing of the grass keeps it from becoming a fire menace. 
The residents and workers scattered throughout the forest 
areas help put out the fires that start, so that the stock in the 
forest is a distinct benefit, for without stock the ranchers could 
not live there. If you drive the stock out, then the chairman 
of this committee, whether he be the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HavuGEeN] or some other gentleman, would come before the 
House and endeavor to get the stock back, because the stock, 
its owners, and caretakers must be there for the proper protec- 
tion of the forest lands. 

The Agricultural Department can now raise the grazing fees 
to any sum it wishes, In 1918 it raised the fees, and it can do 
it again. It has local men in every one of these forests. It can 
get the information any time it desires. That being true, 
why should this Congress by direct language say that the graz- 
ing on all of these forests should be appraised, and then that 
that appraisement should be made the basis of the grazing fees 
within the forest? Certainly this Government ought not to 
attempt to make money from those residents of the national 
forests who by our public-land laws were invited to make their 
homes there. They are of direct benefit to the Government in 
its administration of forest reservations, and the additional 
grazing fees these Members hope to get of right ought not to be 
required. Those forest-reserye residents are oppressed enough 
as it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mann of Illinois). The 
time of the gentleman from South Dakota has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an opinion written by Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Crowder upon the constitutionality of the National Guard 
provisions in the Army reorganization bill, now pending in con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
how long is this? 

Mr. CALDWELL. It is not very long. It just covers the 
subject, and I think we ought to have it in the Recorp. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
objects. 


Is there objection? 
Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN I. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
gentlemen from public-land States haye spoken yery inter- 
estingly. I do not recall, however, when they showed more 
feeling over this matter since the policy of making charges in 
the farest service for timber or for grazing was inaugurated. 
Some here will remember when all Government property out 
there was free. These people in the West took it or used it 
just as they pleased. The suggestion then was made that what 
they took or what they used they should pay for. There was 
a.terrible outcry, just as there is here to-day. There was a 
time when the grazing land was used without any charge 
whatever, and this was done so long that the people out there 
came to think they had a vested right in it and that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States had no right to make a charge 
of any amount. For a number of years a small charge has been 
made. There has been an outcry whenever it has been sug- 
gested that that amount be increased. There has been some 
dispute here as to the amounts charged at this time, At page 
541 of the hearings the Forester tells us that the average paid 
for cattle is 72 cents a year, the average for sheep 12 cents a 
year, and the average for horses 90 cents a year, He was asked 
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how those charges compared with the charges made for similar 
facilities on similar lands owned by, private parties. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho rose. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I shall not yield now. He 
was asked how those charges compared with similar pasturage 
charges made by private interests, and he said they are only 
a small. part of rates and charges made by owners of private 
lands. I do not undertake to quote his exact language, but 
when asked why he did not increase the charges he said they 
had started on a policy there, and that it would be disagreeable 
to change it and that they did not like to do it. 

When asked whether he thought the rate should be increased 
he replied that he did, and when asked further why he did not 
do it he replied that they would not do it unless Congress 
directed that it should be done, unless a new policy should be 
adopted. The paragraph of the bill we are considering does not 
provide for an increase of rates. It simply provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be authorized to make an in- 
vestigation to get information, so that he may later determine, 
in his discretion, whether or not the rates should be raised— 
for the por ose of ascertaining the appraised value of pasturage upon 
the national forests, which praised value, when determined, may 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be made the basis ot 
the charge for grazing permits upon such forests. 

I venture to say there will be no increase of rates during the 
life of the permits now outstanding, but the investigation must 
be made now if we are to have the information when these 
permits terminate that will justify the Secretary of Agriculture 
in acting understandingly in fixing rates for a future period. 
All we are asking is that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make the investigation, so that he may have the information 
upon which a change of rates may be made if, in his discretion, 
a change will be found to be necessary. That is all this legis- 
lation is for. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. There is no question in the 
world but that the rates now charged are but a quarter to one- 
tenth as much as are charged on similar areas—not on the 
highly cultivated areas, where the pasture and all conditions 
are much more favorable, but on similar areas owned by pri- 


vate parties. We are not asking that rates be increased now or, 


during the life of outstanding permits, but we ask that the 
Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to make the investiga- 
tion. 

Some gentlemen tell us the Secretary now has authority, I do 
not know whether he has or not. Some may know more about 
that. We often find men who are not on a committee, having 
had no opportunity, it being none of their business to make 
investigation, who know or assume to know more than do mem- 
bers of the committee. I do not know whether or not the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the authority now. But I do know, 
following interviews with officials who haye charge of these 
properties and whose duty it is know and give information re- 
specting them, that the investigation will not be made unless 
it is specifically directed and authorized by law just as we 
propose in this clause in the bill. 

Mr, SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I suggest that the provision 
should remain as the House passed it, and that the Secretary 
shall have the authority to obtain, and that he be directed to 
obtain, the information so that if it is found proper to use it 
as a basis for increases we will have the information and all 
data on which the work can understandingly be done. Mr, 
Speaker, I move the previous question on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to further insist on a disagreement to the 
Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question first comes on the motion 
of the gentleman from Idaho to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noe 
seemed to have it. : . 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 62, noes 55. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 146, 
not voting 147, as follows: 


SPEAKER. It is clear that there is no quorum present. 


Elliott 
Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nev. 
Foster 

Frear 


rns, Tenn. 
arpan, Kans. 
Candler 


a 
Dallinger 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
pougnon 
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YEAS—134, 
Freeman MeArthur Robinson, N. C. 
French McClintie Banders, La: 
Gallagher MecGlennon Sanford 
Gandy McKeown Sells 
Ganly McKinir: Sherwood 
Garland McLaughlin, Nebr. Siegel 
ae 5 
acGregor no 
Godwin, N. C. Manin, III. Smith, Idaho 
Hardy, Colo. stield Stedman 
Hardy, Tex. Martin Stephens, Miss. 
Ha Mays Stevenson 
Hawley Mead Stoll 
Hersm Miller Wash. 
Hickey Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Ark, 
Hoey Mondeil Taylor, Colo. 
Howard Moore, Ohio ‘aylor, > 
Hu Morgan p 
Humphreys Mott Timberlake 
Johnson, Miss. eely in 
Johnson, Wash. Newton, Minn, Upshaw 
Jones, Tex. Newton, Mo, Vaile 
Kincheloe O'Connor Venable 
i pden Vestal 
Kinkaid Oldfield Watson 
Kleczka Olne Weaver 
Langley Osborne Webster 
Lanham Parrish Welling 
Layton Pell Welty 
Lea, Calif. Pou Wilson, La. 
Linthicum oe Wilson, 
Luce ker Wingo 
Luhring Randall, Calif, 
McAndrews Reavis 
NAYS—146. 
Evans, Nebr. Longworth Rucker 
Fisher Lufkin Sanders, N. Y. 
e McDuffle Scott 
Fuller, III. McKenzie Sims 
Fuller, Mass, McLaughlin, Mich, Smith, Mich, 
Gallivan Maso Snell 
Gard Major Steenerson 
Good Mann, S. C. Stiness 
Graham, III. apes Strong, Kans. 
Green, Iowa Michener Sumners, Tex, 
Greene, Mass. Milligan Sweet 
Hamilton Minahan; N. J. Swope 
Haugen Montague Tague 
Hersey Mooney Thomas 
Hicks Nelson, Mo. ‘Tilson 
Hoch Oliver Tincher 
Holland Overstreet Towner 
Houghton Padgett ‘Treadway 
Hull, Iowa Paige inson 
Hull, Tenn. Park Voigt 
Hutchinson Parker Volstead 
Igoe Peters Wason 
Ireland Platt Watkins 
Jacoway Purnell Whaley 
James Radcliffe White, Kans, 
Johnson, Ky. Rainey, Ala. White, Me. 
uul Rainey, H. T. Illams 
Kearns Rainey, J. W. Wlison, III. 
Keller Randall, Wis. Winslow 
Knutson Ricketts Wise 
Kraus Riordan Woods, Va. 
Lampert Robsion, Ky. Wright 
rsen Rogers Young, N. Dak. 
Lee, Ga. Romjue Young, Tex. 
Lehlbach Rouse Zihlman 
Little Rowe 
Lonergan Rubey 
NOT VOTING - 147. 
Eagle Kahn Reber 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Reed, N. Y. 
Elisworth Kelly, Pa. eed, W. Va. 
Elston Kendall Rhodes 
Emerson Kennedy, Iowa Riddick 
Fairfield Kennedy, A Roden 
Ferris Kettner Rose 
Fess ess . Rowan 
- Fields Kitchin Sabath 
Flood Kreider Sanders, Ind. 
Focht Lankford Schall 
Garrett Lazaro Seully 
Goldfogle Lesher Sears 
Goodal McCulloch Shreve 
Goodwin, Ark. MeFadden 8 n 
Goodykoontz McKinley Slem 
Gould McLane Smal 
Graham, Pa. McPherson Smith, III. 
Greene, Vt. Madden Smith, N. Y. 
Griest Maher Smith 
Griffin Mason Snyder 
Hadley Merritt Ss 
Hamill Moon Stee 
Harrison Moore, Va. Stephens, Ohio 
Hastings Moores, Ind. Strong, Pa, 
Hayden orin Sullivan 
Hays Mudd Temple 
Heflin Murphy Tillman 
Hernandez Nelson, Wis. are 
111 Nicholls Walsh 
Huddleston Nolan Walters 
ulings O'Connell ard 
Husted Phelan Wheeler 
Jefferis Porter ‘ood, In 
Johnson, S. Dak. Ramsey Woodyard 
Johnston, N. Y. Ramseyer Yates 
Jones, Pa. Rayburn 
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So the motion to recede and concur was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

. Mappen with Mr. BELL. 

. Cooper with Mr. Carss. 

. Warsa with Mr. CONNALLY, z 
. HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 

„Corn with Mr. HAYDEN. 

. SNYDER with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. SISSON. 
Robs with Mr. TILLMAN. 

. Evsron with Mr. Moon. 

. Focut with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

. BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 

. Kaun with Mr. DENT. = 

„Bad with Mr, O'CONNELL. 

. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. DEWALT. 
. DENISON with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, 
. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. HEFLIN. 

. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. SCULLY. 

. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. FIELDS. 
. Kress with Mr. Casey. ° 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. ASWELL. 

. Hurines with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

. Stemp with Mr. Caraway. 

. Darrow with Mr. STEAGALL. 

. KENDALL with Mr. SMALL. 

. Fess with Mr. Harrison. 

. SHREeve with Mr. Coapy. 

. Porter with Mr. DAVEY. 

. SANDERS of Indiana with Mr. PHELAN. 

. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rowan. 

. RopenserG with Mr. Kerrner. 

. Grrest with Mr. Doorrne. 

. MeKinrey with Mr. KITCHIN. 

. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. SanrHwicxk. 
. CosTELLO with Mr. RAYBURN. 

. Rose with Mr. BOOHER. 

. Kremer with Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

„ Ripprck with Mr. LANKFORD. 

. JOHNsoN of South Dakota with Mr. Froop. 
. McPuerson with Mr. SEARS. 

. REBER with Mr. LESHER. 

. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. GARRETT. 

. Raxsey with Mr. Goopwrin of Arkansas, 

. Bowers with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

. Mupp with Mr. McLane. 

. Netson of Wisconsin with Mr. FERBIS. 

. Goopart with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

. ANTHONY with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

. Hustep with Mr, EAGLE. 

. Yates with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Van with Mr. MAHER. 

. FAmRrFIELD with Mr. Donovan. 

. BURKE with Mr. HAMILL. 

. Woopyarp with Mr. NICHOLLS. 

. TEMPIE with Mr. LAZARO. 

. Warp with Mr. Jounston of New York. 

. Strona of Pennsylvania with Mr. BLACKMON. 
. Dempsey with Mr. CAREW. G 
. WHEELER with Mr, BRINSON. 

. WALTERS with Mr. Drewry. 

. MurpHy with Mr. SMITH of New York. 

. Epaconps with Mr. DRANE. 

. Morin with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. McF'appen with Mr. SABATH. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa that the House further insist on its 
disagreement. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUBEY. not the fact that this motion was de- 
feated make the adoption of the other unnecessary? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman’s point is 
correct in that refusing to recede and concur is the same as 
disagreeing. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a 
request for unanimous consent that my colleague, Mr. Davis of 
Tennessee, may be excused on account of serious illness in his 
family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, leave is granted. ~ 

There was no objection, 


$ AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. , 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, owing to restrictions 
under which the stock grower operates upon the national forest 
reserves, the rate should be not more than one-half*that im- 
posed upon private lands in similar localities. On the forest 
reserves only a certain number of head are allowed under any 
one permit, with no control of certain areas. He may be 
moved upon scant notice from section to section, with only 
expectation for temporary privilege. Other stock owners are 
allowed range with his, when in charge of a herder. ne stock- 
man has no say. All is decided by Government men. The 
stockman has no immediate redress against trespass from 
other herds. He must sign to move on demand. 

Under these restrictions the Government may eject him at 
any time. He has no definite tenure of the land and can not 
wisely invest to increase his herd, thus creating an uncertain 
future, where he should have protection of contract covering 
many years. He can not sell or transfer his brand with as- 
surance to the purchaser for continuance of pasturage. He 
can not incorporate without being subjected to a revision and 
possible curtailment of area for selling a portion of his hold- 
ings, by which he may forfeit all his grazing privileges; he 
may not even temporarily reside elsewhere. He is restricted 
and can not change from one class of stock to another kind, 
and subject to reduction to admit new stockmen; subjected to 
numerous countings, roundings up, and disturbances. He must 
allow all others in that section full use of any and all improve- 
ments which he has privately made, and seldom is he permitted 
to fence, while use of his expensive efforts at improving the 
land is apportioned to others. Forest ranges are long distances 
from winter feed and shipping points, and the meat producers 
must often give way to game animals. His permit is not 
negotiable nor transferable. 

The exactions of dehorning, salting requirements, bull laws, 
percentage of steers and breeding stock, and building sheds are 
senseless and too many. It is not a right, but a temporary 
personal privilege, subject to revision, restraint, or instant can- 
cellation. These restrictions are*necessary for protection of 
general stock and all interests, and are cited to show the dis- 
advantages to the stockman as compared to using private lands 
in the same vicinity, where he has recognized rights upon which 
he may base a continuance of stability and growth of his busi- 
ness, and where he may protect his herd with fences. Your 
great aim is increased production, but exorbitant fees added 
to many impractical barriers tend to defeat this purpose. 

For these valid reasons range fees should be not arbitrarily 
increased, but permitted to stand as encouragement to produc- 
tion by stabilizing a just rate to remain for many years. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks on the grazing amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
same request. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington makes 
the same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. = 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to further insist on dis- 
agreement to amendment 249. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede on Senate amendment 249, and concur in the amendment 
with an amendment striking out, beginning at line 11, and 
including all of line 11 down to and including line 20. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment 249, 
and concur therein with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
repo 


Mr. Speaker, I make the 


rt. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page am line 11, strike out all of lines 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, and 2 

Mr. are Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion, 
namely, that the House instruct the conferees—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, That motion is not in order now. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I offer as a substitute for the gentleman’s 
motion, that the House concur in the amendment striking out 
the language which the gentleman indicates to strike out, and 
insert the language which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
as a substittue for the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
ble? 4 
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an amendment which he submits, and which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That hereafter whenever demand is made for delivery, or a tender 
of delivery is made, of cotton classified as tenderable on a section 5 
contract of said act as amended by the act of March 4, 1919, the buyer 
shall have a right to designate five of the grades, tenderable under the 
amendment of March 4, 1919, and from which 50 per cent of said 
contracts shall be delivered, the seller to determine the number of 
bales of each grade, if any, which he will deliver, and the seller shall 
have tha option to deliver the other 50 per cent of the contract in 
any of the 10 grades tenderable under the amendment of March 4, 1919. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I make a preferential motion. I 
move te concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
motion is not preferential. At this stage a motion to recede 
and concur with an amendment is preferable to a motion to 
concur. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman will not make that 
point of order if he thinks a moment. 

Mr. CRISP. I have thought a moment, and I still make that 
motion, because I think that is the rule of the House. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a motion to concur with 
un amendment takes precedence before the stage of disagree- 
ment has been reached. When the Senate amendment is first 
before the House a motion to concur with an amendment has 
precedence. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman is correct. I am in error. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think the motion to concur with an 
amendment as reported probably referred to the lining of the 
amendment as in the bill with the Senate amendment numbered. 
If so, it ought to be stated. Of course, that is not the Senate 
amendment and not printed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, my motion is to strike out 
the lines on page 92 of the bill printed with the Senate amend- 
ment, from 11 to 20 inclusive, and insert the matter which I 
sent to the desk to be read in lieu of it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no objection to the form of the 
motion. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is why I am stating it. The gen- 
eee is entirely correct. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Iam using the bill H. R. 12272, on which 
it says “ Ordered to be printed with the amendments of the 
Senate numbered,” dated March 29, 1920. If that is not the 
proper record, I would like to get it, so that we can have it in 
at the right place. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
will take notice of it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sius] that the House recede and 
concur. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the motion of 
the gentleman from South Carolina is, in substance, the same, 
and therefore I withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee withdraws 
his motion. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. -~ 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, several requests haye been made 
for time, and if I may have the gentleman's attention, I will 
ask him if we can agree on the time. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I have requests for an hour and a half 
from gentlemen over here, some on one side and some on the 
other side of the question, aggregating about 45 minutes for 
the amendment and about 45 minutes against it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Can not that time be cut down somewhat? 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended 1 hour and 20 minutes, to be equally divided for and 
against the proposition, with the gentleman from Georgia in 
control of half the time, and myself in control of the other 
half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on this motion be extended 1 hour and 
20 minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The debate on this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed it was on both amend- 
ments. — 

Mr. HAUGEN. On this amendment and all amendments 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER. On the Senate amendments, half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Iowa and half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LEE]. Is there objection? 


It is likely that the enrolling clerk 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Reserving the right to chject, Mr. 
Speaker, this is perhaps one of the most important matters that 
could concern a great section of the United States. This amend- 
ment comes over from the Senate. I understand that there was 
very little consideration of it there, and I do not believe the mat- 
ter can be discussed here in that length of time, and therefore 
I ask that we have at least 1 hour and 30 minutes’ discussion. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. DUPRE. Would the gentleman ask the Speaker again to 
state the unanimous-consent request proposed by the gentleman 
from Iowa, the chairman of the committee? There is some con- 
fusion as to what his request was. 

The SPEAKER. The request is that there be 1 hour and 20 
minutes’ debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I amend that, and make it 1 hour and 30 
minutes, with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LEE] to control 
half the time, and I the other half, with the understanding that 
the time is to be equally divided among gentlemen for and 
against. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the debate be extended to 1 hour and 30 minutes, 
one half the time to be controlled by himself and the other half 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ler]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younc]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. r 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The SPEAKER. 
again reported? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
amendment will be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, there is at this time sought to be enacted into law on 
an annual appropriation bill a proposition that involves the 
destiny of more than 3,000,000 people who produce the great 
cotton crop of the South, which not only sustains those people 
themselves, but as the product of their labor goes forth to the 
uttermost parts of the world to clothe humanity. It is not a 
proposition that is confined in its final analysis to the cotton 
producer, but it goes to every consumer of cotton, to every 
manufacturing enterprise in the whole Nation, and to every 
manufacturing enterprise in the other nations of the earth. 

This amendment is an amendment that has had no considera- 
tion. It was put on in the Senate without debate, with not 
half a dozen Senators present. So far as I am concerned, I 
want the country to know that men who should have been pres- 
ent when so important a proposition as this was presented and 
asked to be made permanent law were not in their seats. Then 
it comes back through the conference committee to be con- 
sidered by this House. 

What do you know about it? It is a technical proposition. 
Take it from me, it touches the value of every pound of cotton 
that is produced in this Nation. It touches the direct interest 
of every citizen of this Nation. Are you going to assume the 
responsibility of changing a law that did have consideration 
by this body and by the other body and write onto it,a fun- 
damental change, whereof no man in the universe knows what 
the legal effect will be and what the practical working out will 
be? You are not going to do it. 

Ah, there has been propaganda shot from one end of this 
country to the other, whole pages of newspaper advertising, 
paid for by the author of this amendment, in order to make 
sentiment for the amendment. The author of the amendment 
is a manufacturer. I am a producer, At the end of this Con- 
gress I am going to engage actively in the production of cotton 
and, if I had my way about it, when this product comes from 
my farm, I want it to go out into the market of the world con- 
trolled as nearly as may be by the laws of supply and demand. 
That is all I want as a farmer. {Applause.] I am going back 
to produce this great article, and I do not want a fictitious 
law affecting it placed upon the statute books, a law of doubt- 
ful effect, so doubtful that I do not know how it is going to 
affect the value of the product that I expect to devote the rest 
of my life to producing. 

Now, what have we got? 


Is there objection to having the amendment 
The 


We have got in this country two 


great cotton exchanges—one at New York and one at New 
Orleans. If I could substitute a better system than we have, 
God knows I would drive out of the markets for all agn- 
cultural products the gambling enterprises that have entered 
[Applause.] 


into them. 
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But that has not been found practicable. We had this con- 
dition. We had these two great exchanges, In 1914 this matter 
came before the Committee on Agriculture of the House, to 
determine whether or not we could pass a law that would 
regulate these exchanges and make them conform to a rule that 
would require a fair, practical, common-sense way of handling 
a great industry. They had engaged in transactions that were 
damnable. They had been used to handling the great cotton 
crop of the country through these exchanges by gathering to- 
gether thousands of bales of dog-tail cotton and holding it in 
their warehouses, and when cotton was bought and sold on 
these exchanges they would come in under the rules and 
regulations and tender this dog-tail cotton, which is not spin- 
nable and which has no value, and yet under their rules they 
could tender it and pay the difference. If I entered the game 
with them and bought a hundred bales of cotton and I did not 
settle according to their rules, they would tender me this un- 
spinnable stuff. They would force me to take it. I would be 
forced to settle according to their rules and on their terms. 
We said, “ That ought not to be.” 

What did we do? We had hearings, as they ought to have had 
on this amendment. Those hearings lasted for days and weeks. 
Whom did we have before us? We had men from both ex- 
changes, We had producers, manufacturers, and dealers of this 
Nation. They all came and testified as to the conditions in the 
cotton trade, with their recommendations as to what should 
be done. Now, this was a duly authorized committee of the 
House, presided over by Mr. Lever, an ex-Member whom we all 
honor. I was on that committee. So, after hearing these facts, 
we debated in that committee for many days as to what could 
be done, and what was the principle that we had to keep in 
mind. The principle was to let this cotton go to the markets 
of the world as nearly as possible governed by the law of supply 
and demand, and take it out of the power .of: manipulating 
organizations like these exchanges were at that time to tender 
unspinnable cotton in order to win in their part of the game. 

We said, and we said it advisedly, that there are certain 
standard grades of cotton that are spinnable, and after all the 
facts were developed we said there were 10 of those grades 
of spinnable cotton, cotton that is of real value, cotton that 
the world wants, cotton that the world demands, that will al- 
ways sell in the market. We adopted 10 grades, middling be- 
ing the basis, and five above and five below. Middling is the 
real measuring yardstick. After that became a law it worked 
out to the reasonable satisfaction net only of the trade but of 
the producers. It took from the crooked dealers on the ex- 
changes the power that they had had theretofore of tendering 
thousands of bales of cotton that was not cotton at all, but 
Waste that they had warehoused somewhere probably for 50 
years for that nefarious purpose. Now when they deal on the 
exchanges they are dealing in those 10 spinnable grades of 
cotton. We are regulating them and making them deal in an 
article that has value. 

Well, when the law went down here to be administered in 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I should like five minutes more. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman fiye minutes 
more. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The chief of the Bureau of Markets 
extended those grades until they reached 21 in number. We 
thought we had limited them to 10. Then what happened? 
These exchanges were rapidly getting back to the same system 
that we sought to correct by the original legislation. Then 
what did we do? We put as a rider on the wheat bill these 
four lines that I have asked to have remain in this bill as per- 
manent law. All it means is to restore and hold to the 10 
grades as originally provided in the cotton-futures act. 

Now, what does this amendment sent over here by the Senate 
mean? Do you know? It says you shall hold to the 10 grades 
all right, but the seller has got the right to deliver middling 
and five grades above, and the other party to the contract can 
deliver any grade he pleases, any of the 10 grades. Do you 
know what effect it will have on the market? I do not know. 
Have there been any hearings that would develop that fact? It 
would have been developed if there had been any hearings. 
Has there been any witness examined before any committee of 
the House? They would not have got by me without cross- 
questioning so that I would know how far-reaching this proposi- 
tion is. Yet they seek to write it on this bill when we do not 
know its effects. I say to you, I do not know what it is going 
to do, and all of the Members of Congress, equally interested 
in doing right, do not want to guess at any such proposition, 
which may have an effect that we do not intend. My State 
produces one-third of the entire cotton crop of the South. I 
think I can pledge you here that the 18 Members from Texas 


do not want to experiment with this legislation. If there is 
merit in it we want it to go through the committee channels, 
and to have hearings on it. Why do you want to get away 
from a system that has been reasonably satisfactory? There 
may be something better. I do not know. The present law has 
‘worked so much better than the old system that I have been 
reasonably satisfied with it and my people have, and I do not 
want to swap that off for something that I do not know the 
effect of. I appeal to you gentlemen from the noncotton sec- 
tions of the country to be fair to us. If there is merit in the 
Comer amendment, Congress is still in session and will continue 
to be in session. Let it be introduced as a separate bill and 
go through the regular channel of a committee. Then if there 
is merit in it you and I will be glad to adopt the amendment 
as a separate bill, but for God's sake do not try to experiment 
on a permanent law which has proven its worth. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. > 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Srs]. l 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I had agreed to yield 10 minutes first 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. SIMS. Iam glad to give way to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Youne] went fully into the history of this 
legislation, because it relieves me of part of my duty in present- 
ing to you the reasons why some of us are in favor of the sub- 
stitute which I have offered for the Comer amendment. 

The gentleman says this is a vicious proposition, to put some- 
thing of this kind on this bill, and yet you will notice, gentle- 
men, that his motion proposes to keep on this bill and make 
permanent law something that was put onto the Lever wheat 
regulation bill just as this is being put on here now. If it is 
vicious now, it was vicious then. 

The gentleman also says a good deal about cotton futures and 
about the exchanges. My proposition is to put the buyer and 
the seller absolutely on the same ground and give each one of 
them the right to say, to a certain extent, what his contract shall 
mean. The gentleman [Mr, Young of Texas] says he comes 
from the State which makes one-third of the cotton. I come 
from the State which makes more cotton to the head and more 
cotton to the acre than any other State in the cotton belt. Take 
the statistics of 1918, the last complete crop statistics, and they 
show that Texas planted 11,233,000 acres of cotton and she got 
2,610,000 bales. South Carolina planted 3,001,000 acres and she 
got 1,581,000 bales. In other words, we make over half a bale 
to the acre, while Texas makes about a bale to every five acres, 

That is about the proposition, so there is nothing in that. 
We know something about making cotton in South Carolina, 
and it stands away yonder and aboye any other State in the 
number of bales per acre. 

Now, you gentlemen know, and if you do not I will read to 
you, what the grades are. When a man goes into the New York 
or New Orleans market he buys middling cotton; that is, it is 
bought on the basis that they are going to deliver middling cot- 
ton. There are 10 grades that can be tendered—middling fair, 
strict good middling, good middling, strict middling, middling, 
strict low middling, low middling, good middling tinge yellow, 
strict middling tinge yellow, good middling yellow stain. 

There are 10 grades—5 above middling and 5 below. The 
proposition here is this: When a demand is made for delivery 
and when the seller undertakes to deliver, the man who buys 
can say, “Here are 10 grades that you can make delivery 
from.” As it is now the seller can deliver all of it in low grade. 
He does not need it; he does not want it; but they can make 
him take it whether he wants it or not. My proposition is that 
when he comes to deliver he can say, “ Here are five grades, and 
you can deliver 50 per cent of it from those five grades.” You 
have got to deliver 50 per cent in any of these five grades. And 
he says to the seller that he can deliver the balance—he is not 
compelled to deliver the balance—in those other grades, but he 
can deliver in any or all of the 10 grades that are deliverable. Is 
not that clear? We do not ask for anything that is unfair. What 
will be the result? It means that the purchaser is put on a 
parity with the seller and that he has the right to say what 
grade half of the cotton shall be, and the seller has a right to 
say what the other half shall be, and that is all there is to it. 

Why do we do that? I will tell you why. They sold last year 
on the exchange 104,000,000 bales of cotton. How many bales 
of cotton were there to sell? Eleven million. They never ex- 
pected to deliver that cotton. They sold it at 3 cents a pound 
below the price of spot cotton every day in the year. Why did 
they do it? 

Now, I want to show you what this amounts to. Take the 
cotton market of yesterday. In New York July cotton sold at 
38.50 and spot cotton at 41.40—2.90 more for spot; and this cot- 


ton they are selling to deliver in July. There is not a pound of 
cotton that can be made between now and July to be delivered. 
The cotton that can be delivered is.already in existence. Cotton 
is going up from day to day, and the result is that it is absurd 
that it can be kept down to 38.50 in July; but they are relying 
on the fact that nobody will come up and ask for the delivery 
of cotton because they can give them what they do not want. 

We propose to say to them, “ You have got to deliver 50 bales 
of the 100 bales of cotton of the grade the purchaser wants, and 
you can put any of the other stuff on to him that you want to.” 
We are going to give each man the right to say what the con- 
tract shall be paid in. You say that isa gambling proposition? It 
is. Some say that this will destroy the value of the low-grade 
cotton and that there is more low-grade cotton than there is 
high grade. 

I will cite you Hester’s report. There were five grades below 

‘and five above. There was so much more above that it held 
the average up to middling. What effect does that have? I 
make cotton, and I know where it hits, because I have seen it 
hit. About two years ago spot cotton was selling at, say, 26 
cents a pound, and you could not get it for any less. In the 
New York market they were selling it in April at 22 cents a 
pound for delivery in July—4 cents difference. We are loaning 
money to farmers, loaning them 20 cents a pound upon it; but 
the banks say that you loan too much on that, and that they 
can not carry it, that they must have 5 cents margin. We say 
to them, Here is spot cotton bringing 26 cents,” and they 
reply, “ But here is the New York market for July, and that is 
90 days from now, and when you come to sell that cotton to 
pay this note it is only 22, and, therefore, you lack 3 cents, and 
you have not enough margin, and you can not discount your 
paper here.” The farmer has to put up enough cotton to make 
it only 17 cents a pound, because these gamblers have bet on its 
being lower in July than it is now. That is the reason that I 
say that the farmer is interested in this, and I am speaking 
from the standpoint of the farmer. I am also speaking from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer. I hear people abusing the 
manufacturer and saying that the author of this is a manufac- 
turer. If we find a manufacturer who is going to help the 
farmer out, then, I say, God save him. I say that he is a bene- 
factor. He has been in my country, where we are the third in 
the United States in the manufacture of cotton. 

Let us look for one minute at another thing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hicks). 
gentleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Can not the gentleman let me have five 
minutes more? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ALMoN ] is willing to yield three minutes of his time 

to the gentleman from South Carolina, which I grant to him 
now. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the gentleman. They say that 
there will be no market for the low-grade cotton; that it will 
hurt the market for the low-grade cotton. If it comes to hurting 

the market for low-grade cotton by making them give the man 

who buys an equal share with the man who sells, why it will 
have to be hurt, and I will show you that there is nothing to 
that. Let us see what they tender through the cotton ex- 
changes. Do you know how much cotton has been tendered 
and delivered in the cotton exchanges in the last year? One 

hundred and four million bales were sold, and there were 20,000 

bales delivered in New Orleans and less than 10,000 bales de- 
livered in New York. 

They talk about it destroying low-grade cotton! They de- 
livered of middling and above, 15,565 bales, and they delivered 
of below middling 5,179 bales, so that the low-grade cotton is 
not finding any considerable outlet through the exchange at the 
present time. Therefore they are unduly alarmed over that. 
But let us see what becomes of it. This country spins 6,000,000 
bales in round numbers, not quite that last year. It exports the 
balance. Germany has been out of the market, and Germany 
and Austria took 3,000,000 bales in the last year that they were 
in the market. They are coming back in. They take the low- 
grade cotton—all of it. They will take at least 5,000,000 bales 
next year if they can get it. There are only 11,000,000 bales 
made. There is a good deal of the low grade consumed in this 
country. There is not over 50 per cent of it, according to the 
secretary of the exchange in New Orleans, that is low grade. 
Three million bales of it will go to Germany and the balance 
of it goes abroad, and there is a cry for it. We have not near 
enough of cotton to export, and only using five to six million 
bales here, there is no danger of any clogging, because the 
manufacturers can call these fellows if they want to, for high- 
grade cotton, for middling and above, for the whole 6,000,000, 
and have a million bales left, according to the best figures that 
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I can get; but they do not do it. They say they go out on the 
market and buy it. All I want is a square deal for the people 
who have something to sell, and not have the men in a position 
where, by dominating the market and dictating to the buyer 
what he shall take, they can keep the price of this great busi- 
ness product 3 cents a pound below what it-is when you buy 
spot, and when there is absolutely no chance to get any more 
to deliver, when I called your attention.to the July figures as 
I did a little bit ago. 

There is another thing about this—talking about the low 
grades that they are afraid will be hurt. The Southern Cotton 
Association sold 700,000 bales to Bohemia alone—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from South Carolina has again expired. 

By unanimous consent Mr. STEVENSON was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, for years I took an active part 
in trying to secure legislation to prevent gambling in the 
name of cotton to the injury of the cotton industry. There was 
no more active man in the part played in that attempted legis- 
lation then than the gentleman from Texas, the Hon. Albert 
Sidney Burleson, and the hearings covered many volumes. 
Texas was highly in favor of the legislation proposed in order 
to minimize the pure gambling that went on in the name of 
cotton on the exchanges. Talk about hedging! If there was 
no gambling in cotton, there would not be any need for hedging. 
The actual dealers have got to hedge now, because the gambling 
is done in such a way as to affect the market for spot cotton. 
In the morning the cotton exchange opens at 10 o’clock, and they 
sell right along for every month for a year or so on the opening 
call, 
Selling futures goes on until 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
then spots are quoted, and the usual quotation is “asked and 
bid“ prices. So much asked, so much bid; sales, none. When 
thousands of bales of phantom cotton have been sold that very 
morning prior to these spot quotations, these quotations of 
futures for every month in the year go out to the country by 
wire immediately, and all that day at the little country towns 
and everywhere else where there is a telephone connection actual 
cotton is bought upon the price of futures that are made in New 
York that day. It is too late when the spots are quoted to do 
any spot business that day. Why is there not a future market 
in wool? Wool and cotton are used very much for the same 
purposes, Both are used for making clothing, fabrics, and 
many things of a similar sort, but there are no future contract 
markets for wool—no wool exchanges. You do not see quota- 
tions, October, December, or May wool, yet there are futuré 
contracts with reference to both wool and woolen goods; but 
the wool is bought in good faith, and business in wool and 
woolens goes on and prospers. Now, if the fabric that is used 
very largely for the same thing as cotton requires no future 
market and no hedging, then why does cotton require it in a 
phantom gamblers’ market in which hundreds of thousands of 
bales are sold; and when you come to a delivery, it is always 
the delivery of cotton which no man wants, not eyen the man 
who has it. Why talk of delivering cotton when hundreds and 
thousands of bales are sold in the morning and bought back that 
afternoon? Why, these gamblers in cotton are afraid to trust 
each other frequently over one day, consequently on Saturday, 
when the cotton future market closes for one day, professionals 
close out, not wanting to carry the risk until Monday following. 
Does that look like dealing as a measure of insurance? Now, 
the proposition of the gentleman from South Carolina in sub- 
stance, as he stated, is the half-and-half proposition. If you 
sell for future delivery, and you must deliver some of the 
grades mentioned of the ten, why not give the purchaser the 
right to have deliveries of half of the kind of cotton he wants, 
while you give the sellers the right to deliver the other half of 
the kind he may desire to deliver? Therefore I think, if you 
care anything for the cotton-producing industry and the manu- 
facture of cotton, you will vote for the substitute amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, with all 
due respect to you, you know about as much about this subject 
as Adam's house cat, and the gentleman who just talked to you 
about this technical subject has really contributed as much to 
your information as would have been done if he had talked 
altogether in Greek. [Laughter.] This is a very technical 
subject, and the argument which the gentleman from South 
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Carolina has made is the very best possible reason that can be 
assigned why this whole subject ought to go to a committee to 
have hearings by those who favor it and those who are op- 
posed to it, to be thrashed out and brought into the House in 
‘an orderly fashion instead of coming up as it does. Why, this 
is not the last erop of cotton that is going to be made. There is 
no occasion for this waseemly hurry. The distinguished author 
of this amendment stops over in Washington between trains, 
He is in a hurry. He rushes up to the Capitol, assuring us that 
he has got a prescription that will make the world safe for the 
cotton consumer and the cotton producer. [Laughter.] “Do 
not call any witnesses, do not have any hearings, do not make 
any investigation; I have not got time for that, gentlemen; I 
have to catch the next train for Alabama.” [Laughter and 
applause.] Just as well undertake to legislate, gentlemen, with 
a ouija board as to deal with a serious subject in such fashion 
as this. [Laughter and applause.] . There never was a time 
in the history of this generation when the cotton farmer was 
getting as good price as he is for his cotton. There never was 
a time when the cotton spinner was making a more satisfactory 
dividend. Then why monkey with the situation when every- 
body is happy? This is exactly on the plane of the boy who 
cuts his mechanical toy to pieces to see why the wheels go round 
and why it runs so smoothly. There is just as much sense in 
one as there would be in the other. [Laughter.] The gentle- 
men here who represent the overwhelming acreage of the South 
earnestly beg you not to legislate in any such haphazard way 
as this on a matter so vital to the cotton trade, but let the 
gentleman from South Carolina, who produces more per acre 
than anybody else, and the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
does not produce any per acre [laughter], and the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, when he can come back on a visit and 
has got a little longer to stay, and the gentleman from Texas 
and myself, and the rest of us all go to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and present our various views and have the producer 
present and give him a square deal—the gentleman from South 
Carolina says that is what he wants, a square deal—give him 
a hearing; give the manufacturer a hearing and give the 
gentlemen on the exchanges a hearing, and thrash it out and 
then bring in a proposition, submit it to the House, when some- 
bedy will know something about it. I submit that that is the 
only way to legislate on a matter that affects vitally so many 
people of this country. Why, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is not satisfied with the Comer amendment. He wants to 
change that somewhat. He has got a substitute for the Comer 
amendment. So the Senator from Alabama and the gentle- 
man from South Carolina do not agree on what ought to be 
done. Let us relegate them to the Committee on Agriculture in 
the House and the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate, 
where they can thrash out their differences. I hope, gentle- 
men, you will not be induced to support this simply because you 
are told that the Postmaster General favors it. 

Mr. SIMS. To save time, the gentleman himself favors it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; I am utterly opposed to it. If the 
House is interested in knowing what my view is, I think it is 
absolutely vicious, but that is simply my opinion. I have not 
the time to discuss the merits of it. I simply appeal to you 
not to take any action here at all; do not write it on the statute 
books until all of us have an opportunity to appear before the 
proper committee. Why, I could retort that the gentleman 
from South Carolina, Mr. Lever, is utterly opposed to the 
Comer amendment, and I dare say his opinion is worth as much, 
with reference to this subject, as the opinion of the Postmaster 
General. I hope, gentlemen, that you will not write this into 
the bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. - 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield fiye minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, since the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] has alluded to the author of the 
amendment in the Senate, it may be proper for me to say that 
while it is true he will be in the Senate for a short time only, 
yet he only asked for this short term, and I am of the opinion 
had he asked for a longer term the people of Alabama would 
have awarded it to him. He has enjoyed for many years 
the confidence, the esteem, and the warm affection of the 
people of my State, and when I refer to the people of my State 
I refer especially to the great farmer class of our people. He 
was railroad commissioner for many years, and under his 
direction, while commissioner, far-reaching and beneficent legis- 
lation was secured in the reduction of rates, both passenger 
and freight. He made a great governor and was elected to that 
high office by an overwhelming vote of the farmers of the State, 
and no administration contributed so much to the cause of 


The time of the gentleman has 


education as did his. He caused to be placed on the statute 
books liberal revenue laws, taxing the man of means, and he 
is a man of means himself. No one who knows him would 
question for a moment his friendship for the cotton producer, 
and his absolute sincerity and honesty of purpose in the 
preparation of this amendment offered by him in the Senate. 
He is a large producer, a large dealer, and a large manufac- 
turer of cotton. Able, stalwart, frank, and honest in his 
private and public life, he never yet has taken a position with- 
out announcing his reasons therefor, willing always that those 
who differ from him shall be given an opportunity to meet and 
answer any argument he may offer in support of his position. 
He and the distinguished Senator from Louisiana, you will 
note from the Recorp, have had long and interesting discussions 
of this amendment, both giving reasons for their respective 
positions, and I venture to assert that if you will read their 
discussions the majority of you will agree that the Senator 
from Alabama is right. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys] states this 

is a most technical subject, and though he and others refer to 
it as being so technical and say you know nothing about it, yet 
they have frequently come to you for legislation in reference 
to it. . 
There was a time, and that time was not long ago, when, as 
all now admit, gamblers on the cotton exchange had for years 
been protected in methods used for fleecing producers, honest 
dealers, and manufacturers of cotton. They had been given the 
right in the fulfillment of contracts made on the exchange to 
tender any kind of cotton, and thus they were enabled to press 
down the prices of this great staple. In the effort to correct 
this abuse Congress first limited the tenderable grades on ex- 
change contracts to 21. It was soon found that speculative 
traders on the exchange could under the law tender badly 
mixed lots of low-grade cotton within these 21 grades and 
thereby in a large way depress the price of cotton. Congress 
then, seeking to further check and correct this abuse, limited 
the tenderable grades to 10 on exchange contracts. 

It has been clearly shown that even with this limitation 
speculators on the exchange market are yet able to assemble 
unusable and unmarketable mixed lots of cotton within these 
10 grades for tender and thus with safety and impunity con- 
stantly cause wide fluctuations between the exchange and com- 
mercial value of cotton. The reason why cotton is not now 
forced to much lower levels by the speculators on the exchange 
is the grim determination of holders of spot cotton not to sell 
when these fluctuations occur. 

Many have been the vicious attacks of the gamblers on the 
exchange to push down the price of spot cotton within the 
last five or six months by causing wide differences between the 
exchange and the commercial value of cotton. Their efforts 
have failed only because of the ability of holders of spots not 
to sell their holdings when these onslaughts of speculators 
occur. The law as it now exists invites overselling and makes 
it easy for the speculator, who thus oversells to protect himself 
from loss. 

The time allotted me will not permit a full and detailed dis- 
cussion of this subject, but I invite those who seek information 
to read the able speeches made by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Comer] and which have lately appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

It is not surprising that no one has to-day been bold enough 
to defend the existing law on this subject, and all seem content 
to simply urge that the amending of the law be postponed until 
the Committee on Agriculture in the House can hold extended 
hearings and submit a bill seeking to correct the shortcomings 
and dangers that have been pointed out. Let me call your 
attention to this and ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Humpureys], who seems satisfied with existing 
law, why it is that before the war the difference between mid- 
dling, strict low middling, and low middling varied only from 
50 to 100 points, and now under the present tenderable 10- 
grade law, which he seems to think very excellent, there is a 
variation of 350 points between middling and strict low 
middling and about 800 points between middling and low mid- 
dling? 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. OLIVER. My time is so limited I regret that I must 
decline to yteld. 2 , 

This wide difference between middling, strict low middling, 
and low middling now exists, and, what is more, cotton not 
within the 10 tenderable grades has been selling for a higher 
price than grades which are tenderable under existing law. 
This certainly shows that the existing law has many shortcom- 
ings and offers no protection to the legitimate trader in ex- 
change contracts, whether he be buyer or seller, and that the 
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gambler is still able with ee Abner: wide fluctuations, 
thus holding down and constantly g to press to lower 
levels the commercial value of cotton. - 

Permit me to cite one other instance showing the 
and the gambler's opportunity under existing law. 
ruary 20 of this year March cotton was quoted on the New 
York exchange around 85 cents, while the spot market was 
then many points in advance of this exchange price. On March 
25 the spot market was around 43 cents, and yet the May and 
July exchange contract value was around 37. This shows 
clearly that under the existing law the exchange value does not 
reflect, as it should, the commercial value of cotton, 
ehange creates no value and adds no value, 
true index to the commercial 
should be so written that 
exchange as I ‘Shown they are. 

The eman from Texas [Mr. Younes] eorrectly stated that 
Supply and demand make thè value of cotton, and the only mis- 
take he makes is in not now consenting to assist in passing 
this amendment, which will tend to stabilize the market and 
make the exchange price approximate and truly reflect the 
commercial value of cotton, which is, and should always be, 
determined by supply and demand. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

` Mr. OLIVER. Some of the gentlemen who are now opposing 

this amendment readily concede that under the 10-grade tender- 
able law speculating sellers on the exchange can collect for 
tender a mixed lot of different types, within the 10 grades per- 
mitted, which ean not be sold to legitimate users and manu- 
facturers' of cotton. They do assemble under existing law 
these mixed lots that are not commercially usable. One of 
the gentlemen to whom I refer suggested that he thought the 
present law should be at once amended so as to require the 
seller on the exchange to deliver not less than 25 of any one 
type on an exchange contract. 

Now, this amendment is perfectly clear. It simply seeks to 
give to the buyer of an exchange contract the right to require 
one-half of the contract to be tendered in grades of his selec- 
tion, within the 10 tenderable grades, leaving to the seller the 
right to tender one-half of the contract in grades of his selec- 
tion, within the tenderable 10 grades. If this amendment is 
adopted, you will find that it will serve at once to make the 
exchange contract the index to the commercial value of cotton, 
and it will no longer be possible for the gambler on the ex- 
ehange to fix for future months a price from three to five points 
lower than the present commercial value of cotton. No one 
has undertaken, and I venture to say no one will undertake, to 
defend the present law or to show why it is unfair and unjust 
to give to the buyer of a contract the right to select one half 
of the grades within the legal tenderable limit, the seller to 
have the option to select the other half, 

This amendment has been given close study by Mr. Wanna- 
maker, president of the Cotton States’ Association, and he un- 
reservedly indorses it. The commissioner of agriculture in 
Georgia strongly urges its adoption, so does the commissioner 
of agriculture in Alabama. Under leave to extend I insert a 
telegram from W, L. Brown, of Lawrenceville, Ga. 


dealer, I * favor the amendment. 
eliminate the ort selling of future contracts by the large cotton 
blers, who deal exclusively in m contracts. Any ny 
ion that will make it-difficult for these future-contract cotton lers 
to make deliveries will, in my honest Judgment, benefit the producers to 
a great extent. We have two elasses of sellers of cotton ihe one sell- 
pos gg eg his actual holdings of spot cotton, the other the fellow who 
the market short. The short seller is the enemy of the cotton 
farmer, the spot-cotton dealer, the banker, and the entire cotton-pro- 
ducing South. When he sells the market short he then his 
reputation as a great financier, commercial giant, and 
nomics full force against the market to beat it down to the ve 
lowest point P cere so that he may be able to buy in his contracts a 
a great profit to himself. This is no guesswork with me. Having 
been actually engaged in the, business of buying and selling spot cot 
ton for the past 12 years, I know whereof I speak. 

As stated above, I have studied the Comer amendment thoroughly 
and will frankly say that I believe it to be a good measure for every 
southern Congressman and Senator to support and = 8 

— 2 ROWN. 


In conclusion, I venture to prediet that if Congress now fails 
to adopt this amendment you will find that the producers of 
cotton will demand its adoption, and untold loss may follow as a 
result of your delay to now amend existing law so as to guard 
against the dangers, pitfalls, and shortcomings which the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has so clearly and forcibly pointed out. 


dangers 
On Feb- | 


Pride of authorship should not cause delay in the adoption of a, 


wise amendment to protect or guard the cotton interests of the 
South. [Applause] 
EE The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


expired. 
Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimoxg consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 


— 

The SPEAKER Pro temperé (Mr. Hicks). The gentleman 
from Alabama ous consent to extend his remarks 
in the there objection? 

Th was no objection. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment 
provides that The amendments relating to cotton provided for 
in section 6 of the act known as the wheat-guaranty act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1919, are hereby and declared to be 
permanent legislation; that hereafter each lot of cotton classi- 
fied as tenderable in whole or in part on a section 5 contract of 
said act as amended,” shall be so-and-so, Now, what is “the 
said act”? “The said act” is the wheat-guaranty act. Of 
course, that is not what is intended. The criticism that I make 
of this is equally applicable to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson], and only 
shows the hasty carelessness with which both amendments were 
prepared. They refer to one act and mean an entirely differ- 
ent act, and if this should bé enacted as it stands there could be 
no enforcement of it in any court of law, because there is no 
5 on 5” relating to cotton futures in the wheat-guaranty 
ac b 

I might refer to another provision in this which says that 
“ Hereafter each lot of cotton classified as tenderable shall give 
to the buyer the right to demand one-half of the contract”; 
that a lot of cotton shall give to the buyer the right to demand 
something—foolish language, meaning nothing. I have no criti- 
cism of that. [Laughter.] Everybody, preparing amendments 
hastily, having in mind what they want, frequently do not put 
it in language: 

But here is a case where the form of the language is of 
intense and intricate importance, dealing with highly technical 
matters. I am not prepared to vote in favor of a proposition 
dealing with such highly technical matters, about which I know 
nothing myself, until it has been carefully examined and 
scanned and reported upon by a committee of this body. 
LApplause.] 

It Is perfectly idle for us to say that we personally under- 
stand it, at least on this side of the House. The gentlemen 
from the cotton-growing States do not agree. They did agree, 
and we passed their cotton- futures act on an Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. Then we amended it on a wheat-guaranty bill, 
because apparently they agreed. We knew that we knew noth- 
ing about it, but we did not know at that time that they did 
not know about it. [Laughter.] Now they do not agree. 
Which one is right I do not know. You do not know. But be- 
fore we enact legislation affecting the interests of the cotton 
growers. throughout the country, affecting the interests of the 
consumers and manufacturers of cotton, affecting the interests 
of the people who wear cotton goods, somebody ought to know 
something about it. [Applause.] 

I have listened with interest to the gentlemen who have 
spoken, but when they talked about what this meant I could 
not understand them, and I could not help wondering if they 
themselves understood. I say this with due deference, because 
I have great admiration for their ability, their intelligence, 
and their knowledge; but we over here can not afford to vote 
for a proposition of this kind that we do not know anything 
about, which we know by its form has been drawn carelessly, 
hastily, and: without due consideration. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Haveen] has 25 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Lex] has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Sanpers] five minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I listened with 
a great deal of satisfaction to the speech just made. When the 
so-called Comer amendment passed the Senate I read it the next 
morning. I have read it at least once every day since, and I 
state without any fear of successful contradiction that there is 
not a human being on earth, even the author of it, who knows 
what it means or what its effect will be. [Laughter.] It is 
susceptible of 27 different constructions, 

SEVERAL . Fifty-seven. 
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Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I am even willing to admit that 
it might mean 57 varieties. [Laughter.] To show you conclu- 
sively that no one can understand the Comer amendment, I need 
only refer to the fact that one of its strongest proponents in 
this House, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
son], after reading it and pondering over it, has tried to reduce 
it to clearer terms, and his effort in that direction has only 
made confusion worse confounded, as his amendment proves. 

It goes without saying that legislation of this grave and im- 
portant character ought not to be put through in any such 
manner as this. 

I represent in part a cotton-growing district. It is my busi- 
ness to understand this amendment if I could. I can not. 
How, therefore, can I ask you to vote upon it? If I who repre- 
sent a cotton constituency, who know something about the rais- 
ing and the marketing of cotton, after due diligence and careful 
study am unable to arrive at some solution of what this amend- 
ment means, how can gentlemen who know nothing of the con- 
ditions arrive at a correct interpretation thereof? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, 
time. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman does not mean to tell the 
House that he does not understand the terms of the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I am perfectly frank to say 
that I do not believe the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON] himself understands the effect of what he is trying 
to get this House to do, and if he did understand it—I say that 
with all due deference to my friend from South Carolina—I 
think he would be the very last man to propose it. [Laughter.] 

Why, gentlemen, this is a proposition that ought not to be 
approached in any such style. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] said that the proposition for 10 
grades was put upon the wheat bill as a rider. He is mis- 
taken. It was the thought-out result of what this House had 
tried to do some years ago, and therefore it was not a rider in 
the sense that what the House did was not well understood 
and thought that it had already accomplished by legislation. 

I am in favor of the Young amendment, which leaves the law 
as it now stands, and am opposed to the other amendment. 
[ Applause. ] 3 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Aron]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I indorse what my colleague 
[Mr. Oxtver] said in reference to the author of this amendment, 
Senator Comer, of Alabama. As has been said, Senator Comer 
enjoys the confidence, esteem, and respect of the people of 
Alabama. He is a successful producer and manufacturer of 
cotton, and I am sure that he is intensely interested and be- 
lieves that this amendment of his is thoroughly in the interest 
of those who grow cotton in the South. 

I am not responsible, and neither is the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] nor the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OLIVER], for the fact that our distinguished friend 
from Louisiana [Mr. Sanprers] is unable to understand this 
amendment. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
son] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] have ex- 
plained this amendment in the very clearest and most unmis- 
takable terms, and if the gentlemen who heard them do not 
understand what they mean by it that is their own fault and 
not the fault of the gentlemen who undertook to explain it. 

My people are cotton growers. Every expression I have 
heard from my constituents is to the effect that this amendment 
is in the interest of those who raise cotton. 

The only objections which I have heard raised to this amend- 

ment is that sufficient hearings have not been granted on this 
subject and that they do not know what effect it will have. 
The first objection only means delay in the enactment of this 
amendment. 
The cotton-futures act and the amendments heretofore made 
by Congress to that act has all been in the interest of those 
who grow cotton. This amendment is another limitation on 
the action of the cotton exchanges and goes a long way toward 
forcing the exchanges to do the right, proper, and honest thing. 
I feel sure that this amendment will be of benefit to the people 
who raise cotton. The fact that the cotton exchanges in New 
York and New Orleans are opposed to this amendment makes 
me more firmly of the opinion that it is right and proper. 

This amendment passed the Senate and has been debated at 
length in the Senate within the last few days, and it seems that 
everyone has been given an opportunity to consider the sub- 
ject, and I see no reason for defeating this meritorious measure 
in the interest of the farmers of the South under the pretext 


I will, but I have mighty little 


‘the moment. 


that it should be delayed in order that extensive hearings might 
be granted before the committee of the House. 

It is claimed that the price of cotton is good under the pres- 
ent law. While that is true, it is no reason why it would not 
be better if this amendment was enacted into law. 

It is all buncombe, in my opinion, about this amendment injur- 
ing the value of the low-grade cotton. No reason has been 
given as to why that would happen. 

If this amendment is defeated it will be not because it is not 
right and just but on the plea that it should be delayed until 
all parties are given a hearing before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the House. I am firmly of the opinion that this pro- 
posed legislation is in the interest of the farmers who raise 
cotton and I favor it. The farmers who raise the cotton are the 
ones in whom I am interested and not those who gamble in the 
cotton exchanges. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
have not a single criticism to offer in reference to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, the ex-governor, who offered 
this amendment on the floor of the Senate. I do not think it 
was necessary even for my distinguished friend from Alabama, 
Mr. OLtver, and my other distinguished friend from Alabama, 
Mr. ALMON, to compliment and praise him and tell you what a 
good man he is, and how able a man he is, and how patriotic a 
man he is, and how desirous he is to accomplish the great good 
for the cotton growers of the South. We all admit that he is a 
good man, a sincere man, an honest man, a patriotie man, and 
there is no criticism of him. But my friend from Alabama, Mr. 
ALMON, closed his speech with the declaration that he did not 
know of anybody that was oposed to this Comer amendment 
except the gamblers on the Cotton Exchange of New York and 
the Cotton Exchange of New Orleans. I am neither a gambler 
on the Cotton Exchange of New York nor the Cotton Exchange . 
of New Orleans nor the cotton exchange anywhere; never was 
and never expect to be. The author of the amendment says that 
he owns eight large cotton mills, and is therefore largely inter- 
ested in the manufacture of cotton in this country. He states 
that in his own speech on the floor of the Senate—that he is a 
continuous operator on the exchange, buying as much as 25,000 
bales of cotton in course of time on the cotton exchanges of 
New York and New Orleans. Therefore, it seems to me that 
somebody among the operators on the exchange is in favor of 
this proposition. [Laughter.] I doubt all the gamblers on the 
Cotton Exchange of New York and the Cotton Exchange of New 
Orleans being opposed to the Comer amendment. [Applause.] 

Now, the strongest evidence why this amendment should be 
defeated at this time, and the amendment of the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Young] should be adopted, is illus- 
trated on the floor to-day by the speeches made pro and con 
on this proposition. The great difficulty is that there is nobody 
that understands what it means. There is no one that can tell 
you definitely what the effect will be, and therefore the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] was correct 
when he warned you against voting for something that you did 
not understand, that you did not know anything about. The cot- 
ton proposition not only affects the people of the South but is a 
national question and affects vitally the prosperity and welfare 
of every section of the United States. Not only that, but it 
goes even beyond the seas and brings back yellow gold from 
over there to help fill the channels of trade in this country. 
Therefore, it is of vital importance not only to us of the South- 
land but also to you gentlemen who live in other sections of the 
country, [Applause.] 

Is there anybody who knows what it means? No. And no- 
body knows any more about the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Carolina, and yet we are 
asked to vote for it. We do not know what it means. We have 
not had an opportunity to read it; it is not printed in the 
Recorp; it is offered on the floor of the House on the spur of 
This amendment was offered on the floor of the 
Senate on the spur of the moment. Nobody knows what either 
one means. [Applause.] 

Here is an extract from a letter written to the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] from the president of 
the cotton exchange in New Orleans, in which he says: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1920, 
Hon. Joseru E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senator from Louisiana, Washington, D. C. 


Dean SENATOR: After carefully reading and considering Senator 
Comer’s amendment to bill H. R. 12272, I have come to the conclu- 
sion, although I have not had le advice, that the ambiguity of the 
language of the said amendment is such as to cause considerable con- 
fusion and litigation and the probable closing of the cotton exchanges 
until a final decision would be rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States if it should be adopted. 
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Here is a statement from the Department of Agriculture when 
the Senator called them up for their opinion: 


the Bureau 

asked what 

They epig that they had no rigbt 
u 


o be gi any 
legislation, but if I asked them how th 
—.— aa it pnt eb Roemer in the bill penc ing before the conferees, they 
would say that it is ambiguous; that they do not understand 1 
what it means; and that if Congress is to pass this amendment they 
would re tfully suggest that it be corrected so as to make its 
meaning clear. 

The cotton exchange does not know what it means, the De- 
partment of Agriculture does not know what it means. Now, let 
me read you what the very able Senator from South Carolina says. 

The distinguished Senator from South Carolina, Senator 
Surra, when he was asked upon the floor of the Senate—and 
you will find it in the Recorp—what this amendment meant, 
and what its effect would be, replied: 

As to just what effect the amendment may have on the general price 
of cotton is problematical, just as it was problematical when I had it 
restricted to 10 grades. I expected more benefit in a way, but I had not 
properly discounted the effect of the Government order. However, it 
remains to be seen; I do not know just what use those who deal in it 
will put it to. 

That is the statement of one of the greatest experts in the 
United States on cotton, a man who has made cotton his life 
study. [Laughter.] 

Not only that, but I am going to show you that the author of 
the amendment himself when asked a specific and direct ques- 
tion on the floor of the Senate as to what this amendment meant, 
as to what its effect would be, said: 

Mr. Comer. I can answer immediately, the very minute that this 
goes into effect as a law, that then the contract market would base on 
the middling market or very near to it. At 8 it is basis middling, 
which can, as I just showed you, be 4 or 5 cents a pound under the 
spot market. ‘This will make it basis spot market and basis middling. 

ou will have practically one basis, at is, I think it will operate 
that way. 

He does not say that he knows it will operate that way; he 
just thinks it will. When you come to dealing with a great 
product like this, that involves so vitally the interests and wel- 
fare of the people not only of one great section of our country 
but of all the people throughout the United States, I do not 
think you ought to be willing to take a man’s “think” about it— 
we ought to know what the effect of it will be. L[Applause.] 

When we passed the original cotton-futures act we had hear- 
ings before the Agricultural Committee for weeks in the con- 
sideration of it. When we concluded the hearings, after ma- 
ture and careful consideration we framed the act and presented 
it to the House, limiting the tenderable cotton as we believed 
best at that time, and it was passed by the Congress. When we 
deemed it necessary and wise to contract the grades and bring 
them absolutely and beyond a shadow of doubt within the 
grades that were spinnable we passed the amendment of 1919, 
the effect of which is to bring the grades within those limits, and 
nothing but merchantable, spinnable cotton can now be tendered 
on contract. Let me appeal to you, have a hearing and know 
what this thing means, because I have shown you that no one 
who has talked about it knows what it means. Let us send it 
to a committee, have full hearings, and find out what it does 
mean before we enact it into permanent law. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 

gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 
Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, in order that what I said a few 
moments ago may have weight, I want to read from a distin- 
guished authority upon this subject with reference to myself. 
The speech I am about to read from was made by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1908, and I now read from the CONGRESSIONAL REconn what 
he said at that time about my humble self: 

How much cotton passes throngh this cotton exchange? I have no 
figures before me for the year just ended, but I find in a speech de- 
livered on this floor last spring the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sıms] the figures for some A sigh pata years, which will answer my Fhe 

ose just as well, I quote the figures furnished by the gentleman from 
Tennessee with very much confidence, Mr. Chairman. always follow 
his lead with satisfaction and with assurance, because I know he is 
always informed, always accurate, always honest, and therefore always 
right. 


[Laughter and applause.] 


Phantom cotton, spook cotton, cotton that never was and never will 
be. An inexhaustible supply against an inexhaustible demand—as long 
as Mr. Sully can stand on his feet and say “I buy ” and Mr. Brown can 
muster the strength to say “I sell.” ne million, ten million, fifty 
million bales! In the meantime the planter who has cotton for sale 
and the manufacturer who desires to per it must stand by in 
confusion until one of these worthies is “forced to the wall.” The 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee simply says to these 
“investors,” “ You shall not use the malls of the United States to carry 
on any such business,“ and I believe that ought to be the law. 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I have no time left to yield. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, what I do not know about 
cotton grading would fill very many large volumes, but I do 
have an opinion with regard to legislation. My opinion is that 
we are seldom justified in legislating on an appropriation bill. 
We are never justified in legislating on an appropriation bill 
unless our legislation is of a character that is practically 
universally accepted and we are simply using an appropriation 
bill as a medium for carrying out the practically unanimous 
will of the House. Where there is any serious division of 
opinion, legislation should not be written into law on an appro- 
priation bill except in cases of special urgency or emergency. 
Therefore I hope that the proposition of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] will be voted down and that 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] will be 
agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I come from a State and a district 
that produces cotton. After having listened to these speeches, 
I suggest to you gentlemen from the North, who know nothing 
about the production of cotton, to beware of these Greeks 
bearing gifts. Not a single man who digs in the soil and 
produces cotton is in favor of this Comer amendment. The 
author of this amendment over at the other end of the Capitol 
is a big cotton manufacturer, and he makes use of cotton from 
the highest to the lowest grades. These gentlemen who favor 
this amendment are all surrounded by cotton factories, all over 
their districts, and of course they smell the Comer amendment. 
The gentlemen here from the South who represent the farmers, 
who represent the cotton farmers who actually dig in the soil 
and produce this cotton, know that this proposed amendment 
is against the man who toils. The gentleman from South 
Carolina says we are here to look out for the manufacturer 
and the farmer. I say we are here to look out for the interests 
of all of the people, and unless the farmer who produces this 
cotton is protected and safeguarded in this legislation, we will 
be bound to lessen the production of cotton. The farmer to-day 
who is producing cotton is getting a fairly good price for it. I 
am for the farmer, and I want him to get a better price for 
his cotton and all other crops he may raise. Why is it that 
these gentlemen who pretend to be friends of the farmer are 
wanting to put an unknown equation into it so as to hogtie him 
and make it impossible for him to receive a reasonable price? 
Do you not know that this amendment means that if the 
farmer brings 100 bales of cotton to town to sell it only one- 
third under this amendment in our section can possibly come 
up to these grades? The other two-thirds will not have any 
price. They will offer him a proper price for the one-third 
and the other two-thirds that come below the middling cotton 
will be left there to be sacrificed, so that these men who are 
operating the cotton mills can get it for much less than it 
is really worth. That is what is the matter, and that is what 
this amendment proposes to do. Do not let them fool you. I 
want you gentlemen to kill this amendment. You men who 
are disinterested financially or in any other way in the cotton 
business can see that these Greeks bearing these gifts are 
endeavoring to drag in a Trojan horse, and they are 
to run it over this Congress. There have been no hearings, 
there is no evidence, no witness has been produced. This is 
nothing but a stalking horse offered to this Congress to fool 
you and to hamstring the hard-working farmer who makes the 
cotton. [Applause.] 

Let us kill it by adopting the Young amendment, and let the 
law stand as it is written, which is doing well for the farmer. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, the cotton market is more 
susceptible to outside influences than any market we have deal- 
ing with the products of the farm. I do not believe that there 
is any man from the South who can have any conception of 
what the effect of this amendment will be on the market. It is 
very dangerous to try to write a law to govern the grading or 
the price of cotton without allowing the committee having juris- 
diction to carefully consider the same. The farmers are satis- 


fied, the cotton buyers are satisfied, the people of the South are 
not raising any complaint with the present price being paid 
them for cotton, and it does seem to me that it would be the 
height of foolishness for this body to consider an amendment 
without having a hearing and giving all interested an oppor- 
tunity of coming here and presenting any testimony they would 
care to present either for or against the amendment. My 
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friends, the fly in the ointment is the fact that the spinners are 
not satisfied with the kind of cotton that is delivered when they 
buy or sell a future contract. They do not have to depend on 
the stock markets to secure a supply of cotton. They can go 
out and buy this cotton from the people who have cotton to sell 
and then they will not have cause for complaint. Why, if this 
amendment is adopted into law and we make the future markets 
of the country the place to get deliveries of spot cotton, we are 
liable to cause what has been done in the past—have express 
trains carrying cotton back and forth from New Orleans to 
New York in order to settle contracts, thereby raising the cost 
of cotton to such an extent that every article that is manufac- 
tured out of cotton will be higher in price, which will increase 
the burden that is being paid by the taxpayers all throughout 
the United States. And so I say to you I hope an amendment 
of this kind, one that no one here knows anything about as to 
what effect it will have on the cotton situation, will not be con- 
sidered by this body until the committee having jurisdiction 
has time to examine every phase of it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in reaching a conclusion on the 
Comer amendment, I have been guided by only one purpose, to 
determine whether it would benefit or be detrimental to the 
interests of the producing farmer. The time has come when 
our producers must have fair play and when our farmers must 
not have their interests sacrificed. 

My colleague from Texas [Mr. Youne] is an able member of 
the Committee on Agriculture. He has given the subject of cot- 

ton farming and what is best for the cotton producer long, 
intensive study. He is a man of good, sound judgment. He 
has the best interests of the cotton farmer earnestly at heart. 
He is soon to leave this Congress to resume cotton growing on 
his farm in Texas. He is against this Comer amendment and 
believes that it should not pass. 

Shortly after this Comer amendment was placed as a rider on 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, with no hearings and very 
little consideration by the Senate, our Texas delegation took 
the question under consideration and reached the unanimous 
conclusion that it was not for the best interests of the cotton 
growers. j 

I have great respect for the president of the Farmers’ Union 
of Texas, and under most circumstances would give great weight 
to his opinion, but in this instance I am forced to believe that 
he does not fully understand the provisions of this amendment, 
or in what ways it may affect the cotton producer's interests. 

The following article appearing in the Wall Street Journal 
for May 7, 1920, seems to throw some light on the question, 
hence I desire to insert it here: 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—A SENATOR AND HIS RIDER, 


On April 1 the rider to an appropriation bill, introduced by Senator 
Comer in the United States Senate, was criticized adversely in these 
columns. It is to this effect: 

“Hereafter each lot of cotton classified as tenderable in whole or in 
part on a section 5 contract of said act, shall give to the buyer the 
right to demand that one-half of the contract shall be delivered in the 
official cotton standard grades of the United States of middling fair, 
strict good middling, good middling, strict middling, and middling, an 
that the seller shall ve the option of delivering the other half of 
said contract, from any of the official cotton standard grades as estab- 
lished in said act.” 

Apart from the standing objection to effecting important cha 
business practice through riders to appropriations, thus preven 
presidential veto, this was criticized because the nter would be the 
chief sufferer by the outlawry of 40 per cent of his cotton. To do 
justice between the producer and the spinner the New York Cotton 

change fixes an average grade for price adjustments. This is called 
“middling,” and a premium is fixed on the grades above, with a dis- 
count for those below. This method is obviously fair and insures a 
market for the whole crop. Senator Comer writes to this newspaper: 
“The Wall 5 . 

“My attention has just n called to your issue of April 1 and argu- 
ment tn same headed Neh this rider.’ 5 . — 

“This article differs so much from the facts in the case that I am 
sending you my several discussions before the Senate of the Laie poms 
amendment, and also copy of my letter to-day to Hon. Charles ver, 
which I think covers all the possible objections to the proposed amend- 
ment, and if you will excuse me for the statement, it all comes in the 
largest measure, just as yours has, from misinformation as to the 
amendment and the intent of same. 

“There is no question but what it would stabilize values, making the 
contract of the exchanges approximate the price of spot cotton. Ex- 
changes are not the medium of vaine; there is no inherent quality to 
make value in sayeng: I mean, true value. What we are trying to do 
is to take from them the power to represent an untrue value, and which 
if accomplished, will make the exchanges function truly in b 
which function is to F the index values, and if carried out wil 
very greatly improve cir usefulness in business, You can use any 
part of this you want. 

“You might wire me your charge for printing the speech before the 
Senate as of April 17. 

“B. B. Comen.” 


s in 
ga 


Senator CoMER’s last clause, whether intended as an insinuation or as 


an inducement, may be passed over, and passed on for what it is worth. 

All his letter to Congressman Lever shows is that in March there 
was a 9 profit in the differences between quotations in 
cotton New Orleans and New York. Nobody denies it. Acci- 
dent creates such differences between the New York Stock Exc e 
and London, and between jobbing houses in any two cities of . 
country. e is no mystery about the rise in the March option 
in New York on March 23 on contracts to be settled or recalled near 
the end of that month. There was not much cotton in New York; 
strikes and other transportation troubles made it impossible to get 
cotton here, while New Orleans was unaffected. 

Mr. ComMER’s measure would largely benefit spinners at the expense 
of the grower. Who's Who in America says Senator Comer, of Ala- 
bama, “ is also interested in milling and cotton manufacturing.” So is 
the Wall Street Journal, but not in the same way. 

If Mr. Comer chooses to call the extinction of a broad and active 
market, with the substitution of one restricted to grades ranging from 
middling to above that quiy, “ stabilization,” he is welcome to the 
definition, You could certainly stabilize a mule by hamstringing it. 
Senator Comer’s rider is vicious. It could not be passed as a separate 
measure, and in any form would be certain to produce results exactly 
0 ite to those he claims. 

e planter ao a square deal now, but under the 
regulation, with the lower grades of cotton untendera 
would be at the mercy of the market on all those grades, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the paper for 
which I asked unanimous consent a few moments ago and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 

The SPEAKER, The Chair did net recognize the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, within the length of time at my 
disposal I could not expect to discuss this amendment at length, 
but I have listened with a good deal of interest to the very able 
arguments of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
sox] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], and these 
arguments are all based upon the erroneous assumption that the 
cotton exchange is a spot exchange. If in fact and in practice 
a cotton exchange was a spot exchange, their arguments would 
be good, but it never has been used for that purpose and I dare 
say it never will be so used. There are many reasons, I think, 
why it could not be. I think by giving a practical illustration 
of the situation I can illustrate the function of a cotton ex- 
change better than any other way. I live in a section of Texas 
which produces some of the best long staple cotton in the cotton 
belt. Now, when a mill in Fall River or New Bedford, Mass., 
wants to buy Red River, Tex., cotton they do not go on the cot- 
ton exchange and buy a contract, expecting to get that kind of 
cotton. The way it is done is this: A dealer in cotton like W. R. 
Moore & Co., of my city, goes to Fall River or New Bedford, 
Mass., as the case may be, and makes a contract to sell a thou- 
sand bales of a particular grade and staple of cotton and comes 
back home; and, in order to protect himself against any possible 
advance of the market, he goes and buys on the cotton exchange 
a thousand bales of cotton, and thereby insures his business 
against the hazard of an advance in the market, and without 
that insurance he would probably not care to take the risk of 
making the spot contract. In a similar way, the mill which 
buys the cotton can insure itself against a decline in the market 
by selling 1,000 bales on the cotton exchange. In other words, 
the exchange dealings are used as a price insurance, and the 
whole cotton trade is built upon that basis, and I would fear to 
adopt an amendment which would restrict the contract in the 
manner of the Comer amendment. 

The present law seems to be working to the satisfaction of 
most all who produce or deal in cotton, and I think no change 
so wide in its scope as this Comer amendment should be adopted 
without a full hearing and a clear showing that it would benefit 
the producers of cotton and the cotton trade in general. There- 
fore I shall vote for the motion of my colleague [Mr. Younc]. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield two minutes and a half to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I 
understand this amendment, but if it means what it is intended 
to mean I think its effect would be in one respect what I do not 
like. The cotton, as we understand it now, is graded into 10 
grades under the law, and there is not any question that in 
the practical, actual market the difference in the price between 
the low grades and higher grades is already greater than the 
real difference in the actual value. That is the result of specu- 
lation. The effect of this amendment, if it should mean what 
it was intepded to mean, in my judgment, would be to artifically, 
bear the price of the low grades and bull the price of the high 
grades. Eighty per cent of the cotton in the country is low 
grade, and I know that the effect of the Comer amendment in 
speculative market, at least on 80 per cent of the cotton of our 
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country, would be artificial bearing of price, and for that reason 
I think any man interested in the growing of cotton ought to be 
opposed to the Comer amendment. I have stated it as nearly 
as Lean. I do not think it is any proper function of legislation 
to bull one commodity by bearing another, I have not time to 
explain just how I think this would be the effect of this amend- 
ment, but I do think so—and therefore shall vote “aye” on the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne] to strike out 
the Comer Senate amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
whose ad hominem arguments usually excite interest and 
pleasurable amusement, claimed that no one really interested 
in the cotton grower had given his indorsement to this measure. 
If the gentleman had taken the time to read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, he would have found that the president of the Cotton 
Growers’ Association, Mr. Wanamaker, and Mr. Barrett, whom 
he doubtless knows and who has been for many years greatly 
interested in cotton, also the commissioner of agriculture of the 
State of Georgia, who is a farmer, who has given much thought- 
ful study to the subject, and many others strongly indorse this 
amendment. And it happens that a distinguished citizen of 
Texas, a Mr. Lyday, who, I understand, is president of the 
Farmers’ Union, wires as follows: 

B. B. Comer, Washington: 

My first impression was your amendment would reduce value low 
grades, Careful investigation has convinced me I was wrong, since 
your amendment would unquestionably make contracts for middling 
more valuable. 

All grades would be carried up with it, 9s price of all grades are 
based on middling; privilege of tendering low grades on contracts mili- 
5 values of all contracts and enables speculators to manipu- 

Cotton has but one real value. That is for 5 Tendering 
pinap hogs fare cotton hampers contracts for actu delivery, converts 
trading into an uncertain gamble, and injuriously affects all legitimate 


interests. 
D. E. Lypay. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Isit not passing strange that all these lead- 
ers who have given a lifetime to activity as friends of the cotton 
growers should rest under the indictment of not knowing what 
they want? Is it not passing strange that all these men, except 
one, have asked us to support this, and they are all of ap- 
proved leadership? 

Mr. OLIVER. These men are all acknowledged and well- 
known friends of the cotton producers. They have given careful 
study to this amendment, and the reasons for its adoption are 
sound and urgent in their opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the substitute offered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEVENSON and Mr. MANN of Illinois asked for a 
division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 138. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama withdraws the 
point of no quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, may we not have that 
reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 
Tue Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Youne of Texas moves to strike out all of lines 11 to 20, in- 
clusive, in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think that ought to be 
put in the proper form. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will again report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Mr. Younc of Texas moves to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, on page 92, to strike out all of lines 11 to 20, inclusive., 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It really ought to be in form to strike 
out all after the first five lines, 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
modify his amendment? - 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In the print that I had my amend- 
ment was a correct amendment. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has a different print. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I have the official print. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. From the official print I change my 
amendment on page 92, Senate amendment No, 249. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment striking out all after the first five lines of the 
Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the modified amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Youne of Texas moves to recede and concur with an amendment 
striking out of the Senate amendment all after the first five lines. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I believe that that disposes of 
all amendments, I ask for a further conference on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks for a fur- 
ther conference. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before the announcement of 
the conferees I make a preferential motion to instruct the con- 
ferees to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 93. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the conferees have already been instructed to further in- 
sist upon the provision of the House. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. A motion to instruct the conferees 
is in order, but the motion offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] is not in order, because the conferees do not 
have it within their power to recede and concur. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I move to instruct the con- 
ferees to concur in Senate amendment No. 93. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON moves to instruct the conferees to concur in Senate 
amendment No, 93, 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the motion of the gentleman from Texas on the ground 
that the conferees have already been instructed by the House 
5 further insist upon the provision in the bill as passed by the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman on that 
point. It seems to the Chair that certainly the conferees have 
not yet been instructed. Of course, an instruction of this kind 
runs exactly counter to the action that the House has taken 
in insisting on its disagreement, but the Chair, unless authority 
is presented to him, does not see why it is out of order to move 
to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
instruct the conferees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course it is. 

Mr. KING. Would not the proper procedure be for the gentle- 
man to move to reconsider? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the first motion that has been made 
to instruct. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the House, of 
course, is to instruct the House conferees to insist on the action 
that the House has taken; but the House has taken an action 
that is contrary to the motion. Before you do that you have 
got to reconsider that action. The House has already expressed 
itself and insisted upon a certain position. Now, a motion to 
instruct the conferees to insist upon that position would be in 
order, and that is the proper procedure, but the motion which 
the gentleman offers is contrary to the practice of the House, 
in that it instructs the conferees to disregard the action of the 
House, which action has not been reconsidered, and it would 
be a contradictory instruction. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it quite frequently hap- 
pens that the House disagrees to all Senate amendments, and 
then instructs the conferees to do a certain thing in confer- 
ence. Of course, the conferees can not concur in a Senate 
amendment—the form in which the motion was made—but 
what was intended undoubtedly was to instruct the conferees 
in conference to agree to the Senate amendment. The action 
of the House, insisting on disagreement, does not militate at all 
against the power of the House to instruct the conferees. It 
can give such instructions as it pleases. 

Mr, WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 


Of course, it is in order to move to 
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Mr. WINGO, The gentleman refers to a situation where a 
House bill comes back with Senate amendments and we for- 
mally disagree to the Senate amendments and appoint conferees. 
Then it is the practice of the House to give such specific instruc- 
tions as the House may care to give; but we have now passed 
that stage. The conferees have come back and asked for in- 
structions, and the House has already instructed them. That 
is the object of the procedure which the House has gone through 
to-day, to test the sense of the House, and upon this proposi- 
tion we have already instructed the conferees. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think probably it would have been 
wiser, if you wanted a vote on the subject, to have had a vote 
on the motion to insist; but as far as the parliamentary situa- 
tion is concerned it is in order to instruct the conferees after 
the conference is asked for and before the conferees are ap- 
pointed, whatever the action of the House may have been in 
reference to the amendments. We are in the same position now 
that we are at any other time. We have simply disagreed to 
the Senate amendments, that is all. 

Mr. WINGO. Would not the proper practice, in keeping with 
the precedents of the House, have been for the gentleman from 
Texas to have moved to concur when the House had up the 
differences between the House and Senate? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not going to undertake to de- 
termine that question. 

Mr. WINGO. That would have been the proper practice. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Either motion could have been made, 
in my judgment. If it had been I, I would have made a motion 
to concur instead of this. 

Mr. WINGO. I venture the assertion that never before has 
such a situation arisen. The proper practice would' have been 
to move to concur. The House has voted a specific instruction, 
and that is to insist on the disagreement. Now, the House hay- 
ing expressed itself, this would be an indirect way of recon- 
sidering that, without a formal reconsideration, and it certainly 
would be confusing, because any gentleman could take up the 
time of the House in the future, after the House had spent per- 


haps a whole day upon a proposition, and then, just before the 


conferees were appointed, get up and move an instruction that 
was contrary to the action which the House had taken, and that 
would be contrary to the spirit of the rule. This case is 
analogous to one where a motion is pending and another motion 
should be made to negative the pending affirmative proposal, 
To adopt the motion of the gentleman from Texas would be to 
instruct the conferees to disregard the instruction just given, 
a contradictory proposition never contemplated by the rule. 
If this motion is in order, an amendment to it is in order to in- 
struct on all the other amendments the House has just passed 
on, and then a Member could demand a division of the ques- 
tions and force a separate vote on each, and the House would 
go over again its entire action, which would be absurd. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. On amendment 116 the House voted down a 
motion to recede and concur. Would it now be in order to 
instruct the conferees to recede and concur in that amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not care to express an 
opinion on an academic question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that question because on the answer 
to it depends whether or not the motion just made is in order; 
because if it is in order now to entertain a motion contrary 
to the action of the House this afternoon in one regard, it is 
in order to entertain a motion to instruct the conferees con- 
trary to the action of the House on another amendment. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, we never would get through with the 
proceedings when a bill was in conference if we took one action 
on an amendment and then followed it by taking action directly 
opposite. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am moving to instract the 
conferees after the conference has been asked and agreed upon 
and before the conferees have been appointed. There has been 
no instruction to the conferees. This is the first motion of that 
kind that has been made. As to what would have been another 
method of procedure is a different question. The Chair will 
remember that the question was put on amendment 93 when 
the House was in disorder, and not even the Chairman himself 
knew. that a vote was being taken on that particular amend- 
ment. I rose and called attention to the Chair that time should 
be given to the discussion of the amendment. Nothing was left 
but to proceed under the rules of the House and ask for an in- 
struction at the proper time, and I insist that the motion is in 
order. 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, the time to instruct the con- 
ferees is before they are appointed with reference to matters 
with which the House had not up to that time taken any action. 
Certainly when the House has taken action, final action, and 
disposed of it, then when a motion is made diametrically oppo- 
site to the action of the House previous to that time, it is not 
in order because it would involve great confusion. The House 
has specifically on this direct proposition disagreed to the 
amendment and instructed the conferees to further insist on 
the House provision. Having done that, it is a closed incident, 
and unless the House reconsiders its action the motion of the 
gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The House never reaches this stage 
until it has disposed of the Senate amendments. Either the 
House has concurred in certain Senate amendments or dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CANDLER. In this case it has disagreed, and the con- 
see have been instructed to further insist on the House pro- 
vision 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They have disagreed or concurred. 
If they have concurred, there is nothing more for them to do. 
If they disagree, they ask for a conference. You can not ask 
for a conference until you have a disagreement. 

Mr. CANDLER. The House has voted to further insist. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You never could have any instruc- 
tion at all, according to the gentleman's contention, because 
you never ask for a conference until you have disagreed to the 
amendment. That is the action of the House. Now, the gen- 
tleman says you can not change the action of the House. 

Mr. MGNDELL. It would have been in order to make this 
motion at the proper time when the amendment was under 
consideration, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. It is in order when the Senate amendment is under con- 
sideration to offer a motion to concur in the Senate amendment 
or to concur with an amendment to the Senate amendment, and 
frequently gentlemen in favor of the proposition permit the 
House to disagree and then offer a motion directing what the 
conferees shall do. According to the contention of the gentle- 
men you could net offer a motion to instruct the conferees ever. 
You can not offer a motion to instruct the conferees until you 
ask for a conference, and you can not ask for a conference until 
you have disagreed to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RUBEY. We have sent this bill to conference, and the 
conferees have been working on it and agreed upon every 
amendment except three. Now they come back to the House 
for instructions on these three amendments, and we have given 
them instructions on amendment 93. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The conferees represent the attitude 
of the House. We have disagreed to Senate amendments, but 
we have not instructed the conferees at all; we have the right 
now to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to submit one 8 to the 
Chair. If the Chair rules that the gentleman's motion is in 
order and the House votes to instruct the conferees, that will 
be an instruction to disregard the solemn judgment of the 
House heretofore expressed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that there is no 
exact precedent on the point. The Chair thinks that the proper 
time to make a motion to instruct is after the conference has 
been asked for and befere the conferees are appointed. The 
Chair recognizes that there is force in what the gentleman 
from Arkansas says, that this motion is contradictory to the 
judgment of the House heretofore expressed, but at the same 
time, inasmuch as parliamentary law does allow a motion to 
instruct, the Chair does not see why the mere fact that it is 
contradictory to what the House has done at a former time 
should prevent it. That is a forcible argument against niaking 
it. But if the parliamentary rule allows the motion, the fact 
that the House has already expressed itself against it would 
not of itself make it out of order. Of course, this question 
seldom arises, because the motion would generally be recog- 
nized as futile. The gentleman from Texas has fairly stated 
the facts in explanation of how it arises now—that there was 
confusion and that the issue was not fully understood in the 
House when the vote was taken. It is probable that only 
under similar circumstances would the question arise, although 
it might arise where a Member thought that he House had 
changed its mind after several hours had elapsed. At any rate, 
the parliamentary rule is that before the conferees are ap- 
pointed a motion to instruct is in order, and there being no 
authority limiting that the Chair rules that the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas is in order. 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. Speaker. 


— 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Would it be in order on Senate amendment 
116 to instruct the conferees to: recede -and concur in -that 
amendment? é 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not care to express himself 
on that parliamentary inquiry at this time. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas to instruct the con- 
ferees to concur in the Senate amendment. ‘ 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 33, noes 101. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. HAUGEN, 
Mr. MeLavonhtux of Michigan, and Mr. Lee of Georgia. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL—VETO 
MESSAGE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, Which was read: 
To the House of Representatives: 


I am returning, without my signature, H. R. 12610, “An act 
making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes.” 

I object to and can not approve section 8 of the bill, which 
amends section 11 of the act approved March 1, 1919, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That section 11 of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legisintive, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal 3 85 ending June 30, 1920, and for other 

urposeg, is hereby amended by striking out the first proviso and 
nserting the follo ng in lieu thereof: 

“ Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or 
similar Government publication shall be printed, issued, or discontinued 
by any branch or officer of the Government service unless the same shall 
have been authorized under such lations as shall be prescribed 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, and such publications shall not 
contain any commercial advertisements: Provided further, That the 
foregoing provisions of this section shall also apply to mimeographing, 
multigraphing, and other processes used for the duplication of type- 
written and printed matter, other than official correspondence and 
ottice records,” 

That section provides that no journal, magazine, periodical, 
or similar Government publication shall be printed, issued, or 
discontinued by any branch or officer of the Government service 
unless authorized under regulations prescribed by the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Printing, and furthermore prohibits 
mimeographing, multigraphing, and other processes used for the 
duplication of typewritten and printed matter other than official 
correspondence and office records, unless authorized under such 
regulations of the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 
Aside from the control over the printing, issuing, or discon- 
tinuing of periodicals or similar Government publications by 
the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing, the obvious 
effect of this provision would be to give to that committee 
power to prevent the executive departments from mimeograph- 
ing, multigraphing, or otherwise duplicating any material which 
they desire, and, in that way, power to determine what informa- 
tiou shall be given to the people of the country by the executive 
departments. The committee apparently would have power, 
for example, to prevent even the making of carbon copies of 
anything other than official correspondence and office records, 
Without raising any constitutional question, I think that this 
section, which would give the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing power to exercise censorship over the executive de- 
partments, is an encroachment on the functions of the Executive 
and incompatible with good government. I am in entire sympa- 
thy with the efforts of the Congress and the departments to 
effect economies in printing and in the use of paper and sup- 
plies, but I do not believe that such a provision as this should 
become law. I Should also call attention to the fact that by its 
terms the section in question absolutely forbids mimeographing, 
multigraphing, and other duplicating processes in the executive 
departments (except as permitted by regulations established by 
the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing) and thus 
imposes a flat prohibition against the exercise of executive 
functions. 

If we are to have efficient and economical business administra- 
tion of Government affairs, the Congress, I believe, should direct 
its efforts to the control of public moneys along broader lines, 
fixing the amounts to be expended and then holding the ex- 
ecutive departments strictly responsible for their use. This 
ean be accomplished by the enactment of legislation establish- 
ing an effective budget system, which I have heretofore urged. 
‘The Congress and the Executive should function within their 
respective spheres. Otherwise efficient and responsible manage- 
ment will be impossible and progress impeded by wasteful 
forces of disorganization and obstruction. The Congress has 
the power and the right to grant or deny an appropriation, or 
to enact or refuse to enact alaw; but once an appropriation is 


made or a law is passed, the appropriation should be adminis- 
tered or the law executed by the executive branch’of the 
Government. In no other way can the Government be efficiently 
managed and responsibility definitely fixed. The Congress has 
the right to confer upon its committees full authority for pur- 
poses of investigation and the accumulation of information for 
its guidance, but I do not concede the right, and certainly not the 
wisdom, of the Congress endowing a committee of either House 
‘or a joint committee of both Houses with power to prescribe 
“regulations” under which executive departments may operate. 
Under section 8 of the bill responsibility can not be definitely 
placed upon either the executive departments or the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. It falls between them. 

I regard the provision in question as an invasion of the prov- 
ince of the Executive and calculated to result in unwarranted 
interferences in the processes of good government, producing 
confusion, irritation, and distrust. The proposal assumes sig- 
nificance as an outstanding illustration of a growing tendency 
which I am sure is not fully realized by the Congress itself and 
certainly not by the people of the country. For that reason I 
am taking the liberty of pointing out a few examples of an 
increasing disposition, as expressed in existing laws and in 
pending legislative proposals, to restrict the executive depart- 
ments in the exercise of purely administrative functions. 

I do not care to discuss here the powers which previously 
have been conferred upon the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing, as they have passed into law, but I do feel that it 
is proper to point to a few specific examples of the administra- 
tive authority exercised by the committee under existing law 
in order to indicate the incongruity and inconsistency that 
already exist and which would be accentuated and aggravated 
if section 8 of the bill under consideration were enacted into 
law. In this connection, I invite the attention of the Congress 
to a letter from-the chairman of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing to the Public Printer, under date of March 19, 1920, reply- 
ing to a request from the latter for a ruling by the committee 
as to the application to certain printing of section 89 of the 
printing act of 1895, restricting the printing of reports, pub- 
lications, and documents to 1,000 copies each. In the communi- 
cation mentioned, the Public Printer is “directed” to apply 
that section of the law in accordance with the “ opinion” ren- 
dered by the chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing. To 
my mind, the opinion mentioned is nothing more or less than a 
direction to an executive officer in the performance of executive 
duties. The printing laws may give the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing authority to make interpretations of the 
law, but if they do, I think it is a most unwise procedure and 
that the statute should be revised. 

Another example of the exercise of administrative authority 
by the Joint Committee on Printing is to be found in a resolu- 
tion adopted by that committee on April 2, 1920, prohibiting 
any person connected with any department of the Government 
from furnishing any publication for free distribution to any 
private individual, corporation, or agency, in lots to exceed 50 
copies “ without first making application to the Joint Committee 
on Printing.” The resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved by the Joint Committee on Printing, under authority of sec- 
tion 11 of Public Act No. 314, Sivty-fifth Congress, That no person con- 
nected with any department of the Government shall furnish any pub- 
lication for free distribution to any private individual, corporation, or 
agency in lots to exceed 50 copies, without first making application to 
the Joint Committee on Printing, giving the name of the person or 
agency desiring the same, the name of the publication, and the number 
of copies desired: Provided, That this regulation shall not apply to 
publications which are gold at a price to cover the cost of same: Pro- 
vided further, That the clerk of the Joint Committee on Printing be 
instructed to furnish to each department of the Government and to 
the Public Printer a copy of this resolution, with a request that the 
receipt of same be duly acknowledged. ~ 


I also invite attention tọ the creation by law of what is known 
as the Public Buildings Commission, consisting of two Senators, 
two Representatives, the Superintendent of the Capitol Buildings 
and Grounds, the officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds, and the Supervising Architect or Acting Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury. 

That commission, by law, is given— 
absolute control of and the allotment of all sa in the several public 
buildings owned, or buildings leased by the United States in the Dis- 
trict o Columbia, with the exception of the Executive Mansion and 
office of the President, Capitol Baildiog, the Senate and House Office 

u 


Buildings, the Capitol power plant, the buildings under the jurisdiction 
of the Regents oF the Smithsonian Institution, and the Congressional 


Library Building. 

The commission possesses the absolute power to order the sev- 
eral executive departments and independent establishments out 
of any of the buildings which they occupy, and, as a matter of 
fact, has directed various branches of the public service to 
vacate or to occupy specified space. It is organized and operates 
as a congressional commission and appears in the Congressional 


Directory under the heading Congressional commissions and 
joint committees.” The Senators serving upon it are appointed 
by the President of the Senate, the Representatives serving upon 
it are appointed by the Speaker of the House, while the other 
officials composing the commission are specifically named in the 
law. Its work, nevertheless, so far as it involves the allotting 
of space for administrative services and of ordering executive 
departments to move units into or out of Government-owned or 
leased buildings is distinctly executive in character. 

My attention has been drawn to a pending legislative pro- 
posal of a similar character which I mention in this connection 
simply as a further illustration. When the bill which I am re- 
turhing was under consideration in the Senate, an amendment 
was agreed to by the Senate transferring the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency from the jurisdiction of the President to the jurisdiction 
of the Congress. That amendment was eliminated in conference, 
but has reappeared in slightly changed form as a Senate amend- 
ment to the pending bill designed to establish a national budget 
system. 

It is proposed to give that bureau more sweeping power of in- 
vestigation than is usually conferred upon the committees of 
the Congress itself. It would function not as a committee of the 
Congress but as a bureau of the Congress, if such is permissible, 
with an officer of the Congress at its head. I do not here discuss 
the proposal in detail further than to cite it as another illustra- 
tion of the tendency to which I invite attention. 

In considering bills containing the provisions mentioned above, 
I was willing to overlook the objectionable features for the 
time being with the thought that they were designed as ex- 
ceptional and temporary measures to meet unusual conditions. 
To permit such expedients to serve as precedents or accepted 
rules for legislation would, in my judgment, be most unfor- 
tunate and destructive of proper principles for the orderly and 
efficient management of the Government's business. I feel 
very strongly that the authority carried in section 8 of the bill 
herewith returned should not be conferred upon a legislative 
committee and that the entire section should be stricken from 
the measure, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 

May 13, 1920. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the veto message be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
veto message be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
quroum present now. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that I intend to use only about five minutes. I only 
desire to say that the provision to which the veto message 
applies was a Senate amendment. I rather think that some 
amendment of that kind will be necessary—at least some legisla- 
tion. This bill is in charge of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], who is not present to-day, and, therefore, I think be- 
cause of his absence and the absence of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srsson], another conferee, the bill should be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the present law that was approved by the President on March 
1, 1919, is more sweeping in respect to the legislation about 
which the President now complains than the provisions con- 
tained in the Senate amendment which has brought forth the 
veto. The present law provides: 

Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or other 
similar publication, shall be printed and issued«by any branch or 
officer of the Government service unless the same shall haye been 
specifically authorized by Congress, but such publications as are now 
being printed without specific authority from Congress may, in the 
discretion of the Joint Committee on Printing, be continued until the 
close of the next regular session of Congress, when, if authority for 
their continuance is not then granted by Congress they shall not 
thereafter be printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. GOOD. In just a minute. 

- Mr. BLANTON. Right there on that point. 

Mr. GOOD. In a minute, The amendment in the bill that 
has been yetoed provides an amendment to that provision by 
substituting the following: 

Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or similar 
Government publication, shall be printed, issued, or discontinued by 
any branch or officer of the Government service unless the same shali 
have been authorized under such regulations as shall be prescribed by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, and such publications shall not con- 
tain any commercial advertisements. : í 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD, Ina minute, 
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Mr. CALDWELL. I think the gentleman ought to be fair 
enough to read the rest of the paragraph. 5 
Mr. GOOD. Oh, I shall gladly read the rest of the para- 
graph: = 
Provided further, That the foregoing provisions of this section shall 
also apply to mim: phing, tiera nine and other processes used 


for the duplication of typewritten and printed matter, other than official 
correspondence and office records. 


The situation is this: There are about 152 Government jour- 
nals; magazines, periodicals and other publications that are 
printed without authority of law. Under the provision of the 
act approved by the President March last they are printed 
only by the sufferance of the Joint Committee on Printing. If 
we strike out of the pending bill the provision to which the 
President objects, then these magazines and publications can not 
be printed at all at the close of this session of Congress. 

That was permanent law. It provided that these publica- 
tions should not be printed at all, except that during this ses- 
sion of Congress they might be printed when authorized by the 
Joint Committee on Printing. I make this statement only be- 
cause it seems to me there must be some misunderstanding some- 
where, and if that amendment to which the President objects is 
stricken out entirely, then these publications at the close of this 
session of Congress will be discontinued. 

The evil of which the President complains is in the act which 
the President approved on March 1, 1919. To some extent 
relief is given by the act which the President vetoed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that the message and bill be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Drewry was granted leave of ab- 
sence, indefinitely, on account of recuperation from illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr, LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, this morning I addressed the 
House for five minutes, and I do not think I asked permission 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a telegram 
from my colleague, Mr. Lazaro, who is detained in Louisiana 
on account of grave illness in his family, asking me to say that 
had he been present to-day when the Comer amendment came 
before the House for consideration that he would have voted 
against it. As a matter of fact, his exact request was that I 
pair him against the Comer amendment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a very brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, f 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, last week I asked unanimous 
consent, which was granted, to dispense with the business of 
Calendar Wednesday, and at that time it was suggested that it 
would probably be possible to arrange for an additional day 
for Calendar Wednesday business immediately following the 


‘business of yesterday, but the business of the House was such 


as to make that impracticable, and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that Calendar Wednesday business may be in order on 
Tuesday next, in order to carry out what was, I think, in a way 
a tentative agreement or understanding with regard to the 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business be in order on 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think we had better wait 
until Tuesday comes and see. Calendar Wednesday would come 
on Wednesday next, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. MONDELL. Some gentlemen were very anxious to know 
in regard to the matter, and some gentlemen thought it had 
been practically agreed upon. However, the matter had not 


been presented to the House. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman will yield, if that 
authority is granted does that resurrect the right to make that 
motion about those baskets? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no. 


Mr. MONDELL. 
In the regular order, whatever is properly in order on Calendar 
‘Wednesday. I would not want to pass on the question whether | 
the motion will be in order. 

4 . LONGWORTH. Baskets are probably in the waste 
ket. 


No; Calendar Wednesday business goes on 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, certain Members have asked 


about the business of to-morrow. If certain gentlemen are here 
who are expected, the Army and Navy pay bill will be called up 
‘in the morning, otherwise a rule providing an extension of the 
bill authorizing the purchase of farm loan bonds by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I object until Tuesday comes | 
and we see what the condition of the business before the 
House is. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


| 


the States and Territories of the United States and to the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia, reported the same with amendments, aecom- 
| panied by a report (No. 979), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Luger clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

. SELLS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
5 sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof 
the bill (H. R. 14063) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army anil 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
‘Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 974), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 


| from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 


the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by 
Sedgwick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its 
memorial hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for 
Federal building purposes. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 2448. An act for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. as. Speaker, I move that the House do now | 


adjourn, 


The motion was — — to; accordingly (at 5.o’clock and 85 


minutes p. m.) me House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 14, 1920, at 12.o'clock noon. 


s 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MAYS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2220) granting to the Lincoln 
Highway Association, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Michigan, a right of way through certain public lands of 
the United States, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied ‘by a report (No. 975), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, 
No. 85, Grand Army of the Republic, Bloomington, Ind,, neces- 
sary tents, cots, mattresses, pillows, and -blankets for use at 
the State encampment to be held at said city May 25, 26, and 
27, 1920, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 976), which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SANFORD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S.-J. Res. 179) author- 
izing use of Army transports by teams, individuals, and their 
equipment representing the United States in Olympic games and 
international competitions, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 977), which said joint resolution 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
‘Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 2188) to amend 
section 8 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes,” approved March 
8, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1133), reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 978), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 648) to provide for the 
equitable distribution of captured war devices and trophies to 


ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13925) for the relief of Alfred P. Reck; Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 13609) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Dye; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10081) granting a pension to Elizabeth L. M. 
Miller; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14045) granting a pension to Alice M. Jones; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
anittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 14058) pro- 
viding for the distribution of photographs of cemeteries in which 
American soldiers, sailors, and marines are buried, to the next 
of kin of such persons; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL; A bill (H. R. 14059) to promote American- 
ization ‘by providing for cooperation with the several States in 
the education of non-English-speaking persons and the assimila- 
tion of foreign-born residents, and for other purposes ; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 14060) to provide for 
the acquisition of a site and the erection of a United States 
hospital in the State of Colorado; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14061) to regulate air naviga- 
‘tion within the United States and its dependencies and between 
the United States or any of its dependencies and any foreign 
country or its dependencies; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 14062) to encourage the build- 
ing of ‘homes by providing for exemption from taxation of the 
income on mortgages on real estate; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14063) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors; to the Cémmittee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 14064) to amend section 9 of an 
act entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other purposes,“ approved October 6, 1917, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14065) pro- 
viding for the appraisal and sale of the Vashon Island Mili- 
tary Reservation in the State of Washington, and for other 
‘purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 14066) authorizing all retired 
enlisted men who were on active-duty status during ‘the period 
of the war with Germany and who were not commissioned to be 
returned to the retired list and to receive the full pay and allow- 
ances of the grade they held during the war; to the Committee 


on Milftary Affairs. 

By Mr. LARSEN: Resolution (H. Res. 557) extending a 
hearty welcome to the Baptist messengers to the ‘Nation's 
Capital and extending invitation to visit legislative galleries 
and elsewhere about-the Capito] Building and Grounds; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 14067) for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Philadelphia post office; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 14068) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Bernhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 14069) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to reimburse Joseph Santucci for the loss 
of watchmaker’s tools and clockmaker's tools while in the 
military service of the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOEY: A bill (H. R. 14070) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi N. Lunsford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MANN of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 14071) grant- 
ing a pension to George E. Wade; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3601. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, of New York City, favoring the granting 
of the officers and men of the Coast Guard the same rank and 
pay as the officers and men of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3602. By Mr. DYER: Petition of H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., 
protesting against the taxing of advertising; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3603. Also, petition of Missouri State Chiropractors’ Associa- 
tion, favoring chiropractic legislation; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3604. Also, petition of St. Louis Union Trust Co., favoring 
House bill 13259; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8605. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Business 
Men’s Association of Ottawa, Ill., protesting against the McNary 
bill for stamping the cost price on sole of shoes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3606. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of P. K. Murphy, Dr. 
Patrick J. Clare, William Jos. O’Brennan, Carl Knop, C. E. 
Codd, Frank M. Fossett, Michael J. Redding, M. F. Farrell, 
M. J. Gahan, M. J. Neary, John T. Doyle, Thomas E. Carey, 
R. V. Quinn, Rev. Joseph P. Hanley, and Daniel Murphy, all of 
Baltimore, Md., and J. J. Isenoing, Huntington, W. Va., regard- 
ing the Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3607. Also, petition of W. W. Lanahan & Co. and Citizens 
National Bank, both of Baltimore, Md., regarding sales tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3608. Also, petition of W. H. Winstead Co., Baltimore, Md., 
regarding House bill 13015; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3609. Also, petition of Baltimore Trades Unionist, E. A. Smith 
& Co., Radio Engineering Co., Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, W. Howard Gibson, Hugh Auld, John H. Donald- 
son, Daniel Orem, Corp. Alfred Tennyson, and veterans foreign 
wars; F. G. Yingling, Matthew J. Hughes, Arthur W. Seippel, 
Marshall Winchester Co., and Henry Stockbridge, all of Balti- 
more, Md., regarding Federal post-office employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3610. Also, petition of American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, 
Cumberland, Md., regarding Senate joint resolution 171 and 
Senate bill 1233, repeal of espionage law; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 8 

3611. Also, petition of United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore, Md., regarding metrie system; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

3612. Also, petition of headquarters Post 61, American Legion ; 
Association Western Union Employees, Local No. 60; S. S. 
Kresge Co.; and B. B. Burgunder, all of Baltimore, Md.; and 
American Legion, Frederick, Md., regarding soldiers’ bonus; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3613. Also, petition of John J. Reahl, Cumberland Coal Co., 
Chesapeake Co., Henry G. Von Heine, Wilcox & Zeigler, Emer- 
son & Morgan Coal Co., E. A. & B. M. Watts, and E. S. Brady 
& Co., all of Baltimore, Md., regarding Senate bill 4089; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3614. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Harvard Post, Ne. 119, 
American Legion, Worcester, Mass., favoring immediate action 
on the legion fourfold optional bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3615. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of president of the parents’ 
association public school No. 93, George Lickel, Eva Hat Manu- 
facturing Co., Lillion E. Brocker, and W. Hanrahan, all of New 


York City, favoring higher pay for postal employees ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8616. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the nineteenth con- 
gressional district of New York, favoring the freedom of Ireland, 
and Anna Michell Upjohn, of New York, regarding relief of 
Armenia; tu the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3617. Also, petition of Charles Francis Press, of New York, 
N. X., protesting against the passage of the Thompson bill, a 
tax on advertising; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3618. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Franklin H. Giddings, re- 
garding increased pay for rural carriers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3619. Also, petition of Lovell & Covel Co., regarding 1-cent 
drop-letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

3620. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Bryan, Melbers, and Fremont, Ohio, favoring the passage of the 
Raker bill, House bill 1112, known as the parole of Federal 
prisoners bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE. 


Frivay, May 14, 1920. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 11, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess, 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (George A. Sanderson) read the following 
communication: 
UNITED States SENATE, 


IDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Washin . 0. 5 * 
To the SENATE: e 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. SELDEN P. 
Spencer, a Senator from the State of Missouri, to perform the duties 
of the Chair this legislative day. 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. SPENCER thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
for the legislative day. 


CALLING THE ROLL, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

TES PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Ball Gronna McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Hale Moses Smith, Md 
Brandegee Harris Myers Smith, S. C, 
Calder Harrison Nelson Smoot 
p. Henderson Norris Spencer 

Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex Nugent Stanley 

‘omer ones, Wash n Sterling 
Culberson Kellogg Owen Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Phip Thomas 
Dial Kenyon Pittman mell 
Ed Keyes Pomerene Underwood 
Elkins King Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald Walsh, Mont. 
Gay McCormick Robinson Warren 
Gerry eCumber Sheppard Williams 


Mr. GRONNA, I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent, due to illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SmirH] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. The Senate resumes the consideration 
of House joint resolution 327. 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the further consideration of the conference report 
on the civil-service retirement bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Before that request is put, I wish to state that 
I do not think, under the unanimous-consent agreement, wr can 
take up any outside matter while there is anyone here who 


` 
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desires to speak upon the pending measure. I understand that 
one of the Senators desires to speak upon it. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reen] desires to speak on the pending measure, but 
I hoped that he would yield long enough that we might dispose 
of this conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
objection is made to the request of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. LODGE. A motion to take up the conference report 
would set aside the business of the unanimous consent. Cer- 
tainly, nothing can be done in the way of other business except 
by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that 
objection had been made to the request of the Senator from 
South Dakota, and therefore the request has failed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency of the personnel 
of the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision 
of bonuses or increased compensation. x 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921; recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 249 to the bill and agrees to the same with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate; insists on 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 93 
and 116; asks a further conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Havucen, Mr. MeLauda hx of Michigan, and Mr. 
Lx of Georgia managers at the further conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

S. 2448. An act for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by Sedg- 
wick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial 
hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal 
building purposes. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
McPherson, Kans., remonstrating against universal military 
training and praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for physical education, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Cottage Hill Union, No. 801, 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of 
Waterville, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation imposing an additional tax on farm lands, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Commerce of 
Wichita, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Steagall bill legalizing exchange charged on bank checks, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

ARMY APPEOPRIATIONS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
18587) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report thereon. I give notice that on Monday next 
if an opportunity presents itself I shall ask the Senate to take 
up the bill for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4877) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Sandy Point Civic League, Tettington, Va., one cannon or 
fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4878) conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court for the Southern District of New York to hear 


and determine the claim of the owner of the French auxiliary 
bark Quevilly against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4379) granting a pension to Margaret L, Burns; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4380) for the relief of Captain C. Newton, jr.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNOX (for Mr. PENROSE) : 

A bill (S. 4381) for the relief of certain officers 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4382) granting an increase of pension to Cecilia 
McCullough (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SPENCER: — 

A bill (S. 4383) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4384) for the relief of William Casey; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr, KING: 

A bill (S. 4385) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies,” approved July 2, 1890; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 3 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 197) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to extend the time for the payment of annual 
installments on the purchase price for land in the Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr, CURTIS submitted an amendment relative to the salaries 
of clerks and stenographers, from and including July 1, 1920, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, GAY submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$40,000 for a post-office and courthouse building at New Orleans, 
La., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$135,000 for the enlargement, extension, etc., of the United 
States post-offce and courthouse building at Alexandria, La. 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $80,000 for the completion and equip- 
ment of the post-office building at East Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


FREIGHT CONGESTION, 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution, 
which I ask to have read to the Senate. I think it will involve 
no debate at all. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 362) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby di- 
rected to furnish at the earliest possible date information to the 
Senate showing the causes for the present freight congestion in the 
principal cities of the United States and what efforts have been taken 
or are being taken or should be taken to relieve the present congested 
condition and to promptly move the freight tendered to the railroads. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I offer this resolution because I 
know that a very serious freight congestion exists. My infor- 
mation is that it is chiefly at some 15 principal American cities. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has the matter under 
consideration, and there are reasons why this resolution should 
be passed and that the information the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may have may be laid before the Senate. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered» by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.). 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, last week in discussing the 


dyestuffs bill I made some references to the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.). I am this morning in receipt of a letter from the 


in the 
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secretary of that association taking exception to some of my 
assertions, I think it is but fair that the letter should be 
inserted in the Recorp, and therefore ask unanimous consent 
to have that letter inserted in the Recorp with a copy of an 
accompanying letter from the Department of State. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Textize ALLIANCE (INc.), 


j New York, May 13, 1920. 
The Hon, CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have to-day received a copy of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of May 8 which contains a report of your speech 
on that date in the matter of the dye bill. There are inac- 
ecuracies or errors in the speech which we feel that we must 
without delay call to your attention. 

The Textile Alliance (Inc.) is not “the moving power behind 
the dye bill”; it is not “the inspiration of the dye bill”; it is 
not “ charged with the duty of securing dyes that are absolutely 
indispensable to the textile industry of this country,” and it 
was in no respect whatever responsible for the statement made 
by witnesses before the Senate or other committee that Ger- 
ee during the war had accumulated 250,000 tons of dye- 
stuffs, 

As a matter of fact the Textile Alliance (Inc.) is acting 
purely as an administrative agency for and at the request of 
the War Trade Board Section of the Department of State, and 
its relations with this department are shown by the inclosed 
copies of letters from it dated September 29, 1919, and October 
10, 1919. In this respect the agency selected might equally 
well have been the American Express Co. or other profit-making 
corporation. 

It has had no part whatever in the effort to secure protection 
for the American dye industry other than to present a state- 
ment to the committee of the House of Representatives in 
refutation of erroneous statements made regarding its func- 
tions and actions. Its officers have even refrained from the 
free expression of their personal opinion. 

It is also incorrect to say that not a pound of dye can be 
received in this country excepting through the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.). In proof of this statement we beg to refer you to the 
War Trade Board Section of the Department of State, which 
has issued licenses in amounts unknown to the Textile Alliance 
(Ine.) for the import of dyes through other sources, and in 


particular we call your attention to the following shipment 


recently published in the Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, of New York, April 28: 

Inward manifests, Ham American steamer Carib, 
Chemical Co., 374 casks allzar 

For your further information we beg to state that the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) is a membership corporation, organized under 
the laws of New York State. The voting members are the 
designated representatives of the principal textile trade asso- 
ciations, excepting that one representative is designated by a 
committee of a trade in which there is no comprehensive or- 
ganization. It is incapable of making or retaining a profit. 
All of its activities during the war on behalf of the United 
States Government have been performed at cost, and, with the 
exception of the general manager, secretary, and treasurer, no 
officer, director, or member of the committee receives a salary 
or other compensation. 

In view of the injustice that you have done to this organiza- 
tion, we request that you will correct the erroneous statements 
in your speech, 

Yours, very truly, 


Grasselli 


TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.). 
WILLIAM B. DENTON, 
Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 29, 1919. 
Mr. A. M. PATTERSON, 


President Textile Alliance (Inc.), New York. 


Sim: Negotiations are now being carried on in Paris by the 
representatives of the allied associated Governments for the 
purpose of securing the early delivery of German dyes at prices 
similar to those described in annex 6 of part 8 of the 
treaty of peace with Germany. For your convenience there is 
inclosed herewith a copy of War Trade Board Ruling 819, in 
which the provisions of annex 6 are set forth in full. The War 
Trade Board section of the Department of State has determined 
to permit the importation of vat dyes from Germany in quanti- 
ties sufficient to supply the requirements of the consumers of 
the United States for six months’ period, October 1, 1919, to 
April 1, 1920; and it may be desirable that manufacturers in 


the United States be enabled to avail themselves of the benefits 


| of such plan as may result from the current negotiations in 


securing the above-mentioned quantities of vat dyes. To bring 
this about it would be necessary to designate a central agency, 
to act as an intermediary between the consumers of dyes in tha 
United States and the allied authorities from or through 
whom the dyes are to be secured. The Department of State 


would be prepared to designate the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as 


such agency to perform the following services under the terms 
and conditions hereinbelow set forth: 

1. The War Trade Board section of the Department of State 
will issue allocation certificates to consumers in the United 
States, stating that said consumers are entitled to secure the 
importation from Germany of vat dyes specified in such cone 
tificates. 

2. The War Trade Board section of the Department of State 
would advise consumers of such arrangements as may result 
from current negotiations and will also inform them that the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) has been designated to act in the 
capacity described in this letter. 

3. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will accept from consumers 
holding the above-mentioned allocation certificates orders for 
vat dyes in amounts not exceeding amounts specified in such 
certificates. 1 

4. The prices to be paid for the dyes so ordered will be the 
prices agreed upon in Paris and communicated to the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) by its representative in Paris hereinafter men- 
tioned in paragraph No. 5. The terms and method of payment 
for all dyes ordered through the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be 
prescribed by the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to accord with such 
arrangements as may result from the pending negotiations, and 
they will be subject to the approval of the War Trade Board 
section and subject also to the conditions hereinbelow in parin 
graph No. 6 contained. 

5. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will send a representative to 
Paris. Said representative will receive by cablegram from the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) complete information as to the dyes 
which have been ordered through the alliance as described 
above, and he will place these orders with or through the allied 
authorities and will attend to all the details connected with the 
acquisition of, and payment for, the dyes and their shipment 
to the Textile Alliance (Inc.) for distribution to the consumers 
who have ordered them, In all these matters the representa- 
tive of the alliance will receive the cooperation and advice of 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, who is now in Paris as a representative 
of the War Trade Board section. 

6. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be entitled to charge a 
commission for the services rendered by it, which commission 
shall be sufficient to defray all expenses incurred in carrying 
out the plan and performing the acts described in this letter; 
but it is to be understood that the alliance will not retain any, 
profits arising out of this transaction and that any overplus 
remaining out of commissions collected, after the payment of 
all expenses, will be distributed pro rata among the consumers 
by whom such commissions shall have been paid. 

The department desires to be advised at an early date 
whether the Textile Alliance (Inc.) would be willing to per- 
form the services described in this letter, provided the situa- 
tion would seem to make such an arrangement desirable. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 10, 1919. 
The TEXTIE ALLIANCE (Ixc.), 
New York. 

GENTLEMEN: Referring to the department's letter of Septem- 
ber 29 setting forth the proposal that the Textile Alliance (Inc.) 
should be designated as the agency to effect the importation 
and distribution of German dyes proposed to be secured as a 
result of negotiations then being conducted in Paris, and re- 
ferring also to your letter of October 2, in which you inform 
the department that the Textile Alliance (Inc.) was prepared 
to act in the capacity aforesaid (subject to an exception which 
has since been withdrawn), the plan outlined in the first- 
mentioned letter has been finally completed in all substantial 
respects; and accordingly the Textile Alliance (Inc.) is hereby 
designated as the agency to effect the importation and distribu- 
tion of German dyes under the conditions set forth in the 
above-mentioned letter of September 29, 1919. 

The supervision of the operations of the above-mentioned 
plan will be conducted for the department by the War Trade 
Board section, and you are requested to consult with the chief 
of said section with respect to all further arrangements neces- 
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sary for the consummation of the purchase, importation, and 
distribution of dyes which will be secured under said plan. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
e Assistant Secretary. 
‘ (For the Secretary of State.) 


INSCRIPTIONS ON ARLINGTON AMPHITHEATER. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I haye two 
telegrams in reference to the names of Lee and Jackson being 
inscribed on the amphitheater at Arlington, which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COLUMBIA, S. C., May 13, 1920. 


Senator E. D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge you to use your influence to have names of Lee and Jackson 
caryed on amphitheater at Arlington: 
Jorius H. WALKER, 
State Commander American Legion, South Carolina, 


Sr. MATTHEWS, S. C., May 10, 1290, 
Hon. ©. D, SMITH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


On behalf of Calhoun County Post, American Legion, at full meeting 
to-day, we wish to enter strongest protest against elimination of names 
of Lee and Jackson from list of American heroes to be carved on marble 
columns, Memorial Amphitheater, in Arlington National Cemetery. 
Action contemplated is not only extremely unjust to sons and grand- 
sons of men who followed Lee and Jackson and Grant and Sherman, and 
who gave their lives side by side in great World War, but it is most 
unfortunate just at this time, when a friendly spirit of broad patriot- 
ism is manifest throughout our country. e feel in our protest we 
voice not only the sentiment of every southern State, but all broad- 
minded men of Nation. 

Grorcr W. WANAMAKER, Jr., 
Commander Calhoun County (S. C.) Post, American Legion, 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (II. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes. 


[Mr. REED addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Borah Harris New Smoot 
Brandegee Harrison Norris Spaneet 
Calder Jones, N, Mex Nugent Stanley 
Capper ones, Wash. Overman Swanson 
Chamberlain Kendrick Page Thomas 
Colt <enyon Phelan Townsend 
Culberson King Pomerene Trammell 
Curtis Knox Ransdell Underwood 
Dial Lod Reed Wadsworth 
Dillingham McCormick Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Edge McCumber Shields Warren 
Fernald McKellar Simmons 

Gay McNary Smith, Ariz. 

Glass Myers Smith, Md. 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Pips, and the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] are detained on committee work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a-quorum present. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yesterday the President saw fit 
to veto the legislative appropriation bill, and based his veto on 
his objection to section 8, relative to the printing, mimeograph- 
ing, or multigraphing of Government periodicals. This section 
was proposed by me as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing in accordance with the following recommendation 
which that committee made to Congress in its recent report on 
Government periodicals and field printing (S. Doc. 265, 66th 
Cong., p. 10): j 

The committee further recommends that it be given generai super- 
vision over all Government publications so as to bring about much- 
needed coordination in Government printing, and that the committee 
be empowered to pass on the publication or discontinuance of all Gov- 
_ernment journals, magazines, and periodicals from time to time instead 
of having the same specifically provided for by law. It is believed this 
supervision should be vested in some body not connected with any par: 
ticular department of the Government, and, from the work it 8 
already done in this connection, the committee is of the opinion that 


the authority may as well be intrusted to it as to any other govern- 
mental agency. 


The efforts of the Joint Committee on Printing the past year 
to effect substantial economies in the public printing and bind- 
ing have been bitterly opposed by some Government officials and 
denounced by certain outside influences. These outside in- 
fluences have reaped substantial personal profits from Govern- 
ment publications. Such abuses, which involved the direct ap- 
propriation of public property to private use, were exposed by 
the report which the Joint Committee on Printing submitted to 
Congress. Since that report was made public certain influences, 
both within and without the departments, have left no stone 
unturned to assail and undermine the work of the committee. 

One of the influences to which I refer is Roger W, Babson, 
who, on his retirement from a $5,000 Government position in 
the Department of Labor, took over the Bulletin from the Gom- 
mittee on Public Information without any compensation what- 
ever to the Government. This transaction was revealed to the 
public in the report of the committee. 

Babson, in a letter to me under date of April 16, 1920, pro- 
tested against the committee's report and expressed his bitter 
opposition to the section on which the President bases his veto, 
and declared that he intended to become the “ protector of the 
departments in Washington against those who are attempting 
to gag or censor them.” It is evident, therefore, that Babson 
has made use of the President or his advisers in carrying out 
his threat and “determination to end” the censorship which, 
without the least foundation, he has charged against the com- 
mittee. 

The President or his advisers have been most grievously 
misled in this veto. I am sure the President did not understand 
the situation when he vetoed the bill. - Here is the real situation 
that exists: 

The legislative bill passed by the Sixty-fifth Congress and 
approved by the President on March 1, 1919, contained a pro- 
vision that thereafter no Government journal, magazine, period- 
ical, or similar publication shall be printed unless “ specifically 
authorized by Congress,” but added that such publications as 
were then being printed might, in the discretion of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, be continued until the close of this ses- 
sion of Congress, when—and I quote from the law itself—‘if 
authority for their continuance is not then granted by Congress, 
they shall not thereafter be printed.” 

Under this authority from Congress, which was approved by 
the President, the Joint Committee on Printing undertook a 
careful investigation of all Government periodicals, the result 
of which is set forth in its report submitted on April 12, 1920. 
‘This report showed that 266 journals, magazines, and periodi- 
cals were being published by various branches of the Govern- 
ment at a cost of approximately $2,500,000 per annum. 

As a result, either of the regulations adopted by the commit- 
tee or the voluntary acts of the departments themselves, 111 of 
these publications, costing approximately $1,200,000 per annum, 
have been discontinued. This leaves 155 publications, the con- 
tinuance of which was authorized by the committee until the 
end of this session of Congress, which is the extent of the au- 
thority that the committee has under the present law. 

Nearly all of these 155 publications, which include many of 
the most important issued by the Government, particularly those 
relating to agriculture, commerce, and labor, will automatically 
go out of existence at the end of this session of Congress unless 
they shall have been specifically authorized by Congress in the 
meantime. In view of the large number of these publications 
and in order to make sure of their continued publication, the 
committee proposed section 8 to the legislative bill vetoed by the 
President. The chief purpose of this section was to give the 
Joint Committee on Printing power to permanently authorize 
these publications. It appeared entirely impractical for Con- 
gress itself to go into the merits of each one of the 155 or more 
periodicals, and the committee, therefore, felt that its proposal 
was in the interest of the publications themselves and not for 
the purpose of censorizing or suppressing them. 

The fact is that if the President is really seeking to relieve 
the departments from any restrictions on their printing by Con- 
gress he ought to examine the provision that is annually con- 
tained in the sundry civil appropriation act. That provision is 
far more drastic than that proposed in either section 11, which 
he approved on March 1, 1919, or in section 8 of the bill just 
vetoed by him. e 

The provision I refer to is to be found on page 173 of the 
sundry civil bill, H. R. 13870, which has just passed the House. 
Similar provisions have been contained in the sundry civil acts 
for many years. It provides that no money appropriated for 
printing or binding for any executive departments shall be ex- 
pended for any printing “except such as shall be certified in 
writing to the Public Printer by the respective heads or chiefs 
thereof to be necessary to conduct the ordinary and routine 
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business required by law of such executive departments or es- 
tablishments of the Government.” 

The provision also states that “all other printing required or 
deemed necessary or desirable by heads of executive depart- 
ments or other establishments or offices or bureaus thereof shall 
be done only as Congress shall from time to time authorize.” 
By this provision none of the periodicals which have been con- 
tinued under section 11 could have otherwise been published at 
all if the law had been complied with by the departments. 

I observe that the President says he is in entire sympathy 
with the efforts of Congress and the departments to effect 
economies in printing and in the use of paper and supplies, but 
that he does not believe such a provision as this should become 
law. I am very glad, indeed, that the President is in sympathy 
with the efforts to effect economies in printing, and I only wish 
that his sympathies in this regard might find some substantial 
evidence on his part or some act of some of his chief executive 
officers showing their belief in economy. 

Everyone, with the possible exception of some Government 
officials who seem to have deliberately blinded themselves, 
knows the critical situation the country is in as regards its 
supply of paper. This shortage of paper has seriously affected 
the Government. We do not know from day to day whether 
we will have enough paper at the Government Printing Office 
to publish the next day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, or even a suffi- 
cient supply to print presidential vetoes. 

Under date of February 16, 1920, this situation was again 
called to the attention of the departments by the committee. 
They were then advised that the Government Printing Office 
may soon be without sufficient paper to print even such publica- 
tions as may be really necessary to the Government business. 
All the heads of the departments and other establishments of the 
Government were requested to at once advise the committee as 
to what publications might be suspended, at least temporarily, 
in order to conserve the rapidly diminishing supply of paper 
for such printing as wus absolutely essential. 

To this request the committee received substantially no re- 
sponses from the departments that were of any practical value 
whatever. Some of the departments seemed insistent upon con- 
tinuing their mad orgy of printing in utter disregard of the 
fact that the paper supply of the Government may soon come to 
an end. As a matter of fact, some of the heads of the depart- 
ments even had the boldness to propose increased expenditures 
for printing rather than to submit to any economies at this 
time. 

For example, the Secretary of Agriculture, who had just 
come into office, proposed to the committee that the covers of 
Farmers’ Bulletins be printed in variegated colors like Joseph’s 
coat at an increased cost of three or four times the present 
price of printing such covers in black and white. I hold a sam- 
ple in my hand [exhibiting]. 

The Secretary of Agriculture further proposed that the dis- 
tribution of Farmers’ Bulletins be placed entirely in the hands 
of his department instead of four-fifths of them being allotted 
to Members of Congress. I call to your attention the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture during the past two years turned 
over nearly 1,000,000 copies of its publications to one private in- 
dividual, who thus assumed for his advantage the distribution 
of publications for which employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture are paid. If Congress should also turn over to the De- 
partment of Agriculture the distribution of bulletins whieh are 
now allotted to its Members, what assurance have we that that 
department will not in turn deliver these publications in bulk to 
some private individual who may thereby profit from the work 
which Members of Congress are now glad to undertake N 
for their constituents? 

The President cites as an example of the edininintrative au- 
thority by the Joint Committee on Printing to which he objects 
the resolution which it adopted on April 2, 1920, directing that 
the free distribution of Government publications to any private 
individual, corporation, or agency be restricted to lots of not 
exceeding 50 copies, without application to the Joint Committee 
on Printing. This resolution was adopted for the very purpose 
of checking the abuse to which I have just referred. The com- 
mittee found that from January 5, 1898, to February 19, 1920, 
three Government departments alone had furnished 1,319,495 
Government publications to a single private individual. 

I do not believe that anyone who has the real interest of the 
Government and the public at heart can object to such a regu- 
lation checking a flagrant misuse of Government publications, 

The President also calls attention to a letter which I, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing, addressed to the Public 
Printer under date of Mareh 19, 1920, replying to a request 
from the Publie Printer for a ruling by the committee as toe the 
application that should be made of section 89 of the printing 


act of 1895 which restricts the printing of reports, publications, 


and documents to 1,000 copies each unless otherwise authorized 
by Congress. 

The committee had ascertained, upon investigation, that this 
section of Jaw restricting printing had been almost utterly ig- 
nored by the departments for many years. As a result of this 
deliberate violation of the law, the departments have been con- 
tinually appealing to Congress for deficiency appropriations to 
provide for their printing excesses. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Printing shows that 
in three years departmental officials had more than 30,000,000 
copies of their speeches printed at the Government Printing 
Office at a cost of $109,066.35. These speeches and the envelopes 
used in mailing them required a total of approximately 1,500,000 
pounds of paper. Including the cost of printing, envelopes, and 
the transportation in the mails, the speeches of these officials 
cost the Government $442,798.73. All of this was charged to 
the Public Treasury. 

In contrast to this procedure by speech-making officials of 
the departments, it is but fair to point out that Members of 
Congress are required by law to pay out of their own funds the 
actual cost of printing all speeches distributed by them. 

Another abuse which prompted the committee to call the Pub- 
lic Printer’s attention to the gross violation of the 1,000-copy 
law was a so-called Health Almanac, of which the Public 
Health Service printed 100,000 copiés at a cost of $2,929.46. I 
observe in its calendar for May that a notable event to be com- 
memorated on May 30 is the fact that Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue 
was born on that day. To most of us this day is sacred as 
Memorial Day, but the Health Service calendar designates it as 
“Decoration Day,” a term which is objected to by the true 
friends and relatives of those who sacrificed their lives on the 
field of battle. 

A similar calendar was also printed in large numbers by the 
Bureau of Mines. In the Bureau of Mines calendar the his- 
torical event” proposed to be commemorated on August 27 is 
the fact that Van. H. Manning was made Director of Mines on 
that date. The “ historic event” as noted for December 15 is the 
fact that Mr. was born on that date. I nearly over- 
looked the fact that the “historical event” printed for Jan- 
uary 27 is that Samuel Gompers was born on that date. AH of 
these, of course, are events of great historical significance, and 
I presume that in due time we will have bills proposed declaring 
them public holidays. 

The last proviso of section 8, to which the President objects, 
is that making the law regulating Government periodicals apply 
also to mimeographing, multigraphing, and other processes used 
for the duplication of typewritten and printed matter, other 
than official correspondence or office records. The President 
says that under this provision the committee apparently will 
have power, for example, to prevent even the making of carbon 
copies of anything other than official correspondence and office 
records. I believe if the President had taken time to read sec- 
tion 11 of the act which he approved on March 1, 1919, in con- 
nection with section 8 of the legislative bill, he would never 
have made any such statement. 

The sole purpose of the committee in proposing this provi- 
sion was to meet a situation that has recently developed in the 
departments from the installation of large numbers of mimeo- 
graphing and multigraphing machines. To evade the restric- 
tions placed upon printing, some of the departments have under- 
taken to mimeograph or multigraph publications that in all com- 
mon sense and due regard for economy ought to be printed. 
A preliminary investigation of such work by the departments in 
Washington shows that there are now nearly 100 duplicating 
and mailing units in the departments themselves outside of the 
Government Printing Office. These units contain nearly 500 
duplicating machines, such as mimeographing and multigraph- 
ing, 265 mailing devices, at a total cost of approximately 
$300,000, and that they employ 428 persons at an annual salary 
roll of $433,000. If there is to be any supervision over depart- 
mental printing at all, it should include such W proc- 
esses for printing. 

I have here a few samples of periodicals that are now being 
mimeographed and multigraphed by the departments. For in- 
stance, here is the Quartermaster Service News for February, 
containing 62 mimeographed pages. Here is a bulletin issued 
by the Recruiting Publicity Bureau, of New York City, with a 
colored cover inclosing 24 pages of mimeographed work. Simi- 
lar, also, are copies of the Army Recruiting News and yarious 
other publications which I have before me. 

Mr. President, when 155 publications were ordered discon- 
tinued by the Joint Committee on Printing, what did some of 
the departnients do? Did they stop issuing the periodical or 
magazine? No; they were issued just the same but were not 
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printed; they were lithographed or mimeographed, costing the 
Government of the United States twice as much as they did 
before. But what do some officials care about a law Congress 
passes ? 

Mr. President, the time will come when an announcement 
that one is in sympathy with reforms will be understood by 
the people of the United States as meaning that the practices 
of the past and all the wicked waste on the part of the depart- 
ments may go on unmolested. If Congress undertakes to pass 
legislation to prevent wicked waste or economize, some official 
will make the statement that he is in sympathy with the reform 
but does not like the legislation. If it reduces expenditures or 
limits appropriations, of course he does not like the legislation. 
Officials, with few exceptions, never do, for it interferes with 
the sweet will of the Government spenders. I know one thing. 
The time will come when the American people will see that a 
change is made. The taxpayers of this country are not going 
to allow this practice to continue, and Representatives or Sena- 
tors who stand in the way of reforms of this character will 
hear from their constituents as soon as their constituents under- 
stand the situation. 

Mr. President, since the committee began its investigation of 
mimeographing and multigraphing it has acquired a stack of 
exhibits of such work which would reach almost to the gallery 
of this Chamber if displayed in a pile, and that does not begin 
to cover the mass of such stuff with which the departments 
have swamped the mails and the newspaper offices of the 
country. 

Since I made my last statement on the floor of the Senate in 
relation to the waste of print paper, I have received mail of 
every character from every part of the United States, from 
people sending me Government publications and telling me that 
they have been receiving them for years; that all they do with 
them is to throw them in the wastebasket, and pleading with 
me. to see that the sending is discontinued. I do not believe 
there is a Senator who has not had similar experience. 

For instance, I have here a so-called“ Memo for the press,“ 

which the Secretary of the Navy issued to the newspapers last 
night, covering the statement which he expects to make to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Naval Affairs this afternoon. With- 
out discussing the propriety of a witness sending out advance 
copies of testimony that he expects to give before a committee, 
I do not hesitate to say that there is not a newspaper in the 
country that could print one-tenth of the 61-paged memo“ 
which the Secretary of the Navy has submitted to the press for 
release after he begins his fifth day’s testimony.” 
The Comptroller of the Currency is also flooding the country 
with letters and circulars bombastically setting forth his 
marvelous administration of the banks. Not content with 
sending me one copy here in Washington, he also addressed a 
duplicate to Provo, with a request that an “answer would be 
appreciated,” Se 

The President bases his objection to section 8 on the fur- 
ther ground that it is an interference by the legislative branch 
of the Government on particularly departmental or admin- 
istrative matters. In this he entirely overlooks the fact that 
the Jeint Committee on Printing is not a committee of Con- 

as such but is a separate and distinct statutory body, 
and almost analogous to the Civil Service Commission or any 
other independent establishment of the Government. The mem- 
bership and duties of the joint committee are fixed by law as 
set forth in the printing act of January 12, 1895. For many 
years, and without question heretofore, the committee has exer- 
cised many duties relating to printing for the departments as 
well as for Congress. The act of 1895 provides that the joint 
committee shall fix upon standards and award contracts for 
paper for printing for all branches of the Government service, 
The printing of the Agricultural Yearbook, prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture itself, is placed under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, as is also all printing for 
the Patent Office. The law also provides that even the annual 
reports of the executive offices shall be printed in a certain 
form unless otherwise provided by the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

As a matter of fact, the Government Printing Office was 
established by Congress as a congressional printing office. The 
printer was at first elected by both Houses of Congress, and 
was called the Congressional Printer. After a time some ques- 
tion was raised as to the constitutionality of Congress electing 
the printer, and his appointmentavas then vested in the Presi- 
dent and the title changed to the Public Printer, but it does 
not appear that this was done with any intention by Congress 
85 relinquishing its control over the Government Printing 

ffice. ' 


Further than the power of appointment, the President does 
not appear to have any control over the Public Printer, who 
makes his report direct to Congress. The printing act of 1895 
and the many amendments to that law vest the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing with substantially the authority of a board of 
directors for the Government Printing Office. Its jurisdiction 
as such has never heretofore been questioned by any adminis- 
tration or any Congress. 

Even the present building occupied by the Government Print- 
ing Office was erected by the Public Printer under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, as provided by law— 
Twenty-eighth Statute at Large, page 420—and the site it occu- 
pies was acquired by the committee under authority of a con- 
current resolution of the Fifty-second Congress. 

I am of the firm opinion, therefore, that the President has 
been deliberately misinformed concerning the duties and pur- 
poses of this committee, and that his advice did not come 
from qualified officers in the executive departments, but rather 
from outside influence, to which I have already referred. I 
shall take occasion in the very near future to advise the public 
as to the character of this influence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AT WEST POINT, - 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a letter from Mr. George M. Brown, of St. Louis, Mo., 
relative to the educational system at West Point, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
St. Louis, U. S. A., May 11, 1920. 
Hon. SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Yesterday’s paper reported that Dr. 
Eliot, of Harvard, had complained of the educational system 
at West Point, and gaye as proof the failure of West Point 
men during the war. 

I wish to make an earnest protest against this claim of Dr. 
Eliot, both in regard to any failure of West Point men during 
me war and further in regard to the educational system at West 

oint. 

As you will probably remember, I graduated at West Point 
in the class of 1890 and resigned after two years to enter 
business. In my business experience, which is extended through- 
out the world with this company, and is also extended to other 
various business interests, various patriotic organizations, war 
work, charity work, etc., I have come in contact with every 
kind of employer and employee and in contact with all kinds of 
people, both in public and private life. 

As an employer we have dealt with graduates of practically 
all the well-known colleges. We have a number of Harvard 
men in the business, my son-in-law, Mr. R. M. Nelson, being a 
Harvard graduate and also secretary and treasurer of this 
business. My only son is a junior at Yale, so I am not lacking 
in appreciation of other colleges. I mean no disrespect to*them 
when I go on record as saying I think there is no better line 
of education in any college than that given at West Point for 
meeting the problems which we must face in everyday life 
and under all sorts of conditions. 

I will not undertake to go into my many reasons for feeling 
this way—my letter would have to be too long—but I do want 
to appear to be able to qualify as having a right to pass on such 
a matter, and then to add my testimony in the most favorable 
way possible to the West Point system of education and to 
West Point as an institution, and of course I am very proud 
of the record the West Point men made during the war. Their 
losses in battle in percentage, I believe, were at high-water 
mark of any known class entering the war. I haven't the figures 
on this, but understand there are such figures available at West 
Point, and I am sure their losses were not sustained without 
a corresponding showing of good results. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you could present West 
Point's case in some way in this matter. Having graduated 
at Yale yourself, it would be most appropriate if you can do 
this. 

Very truly, yours, 7 Gro. M. Brown. 


PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY AND COAST: GUARD—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. PAGE submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11927) to increase the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy 
and Coast Guard through the temporary provision of bonuses 
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or increased compensation haying met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 
` “That, commencing January 1, 1920, commissioned officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Public Health Service shall 
be paid, in addition to all pay and allowances now allowed by 
law, increases at rates per annum as follows: Colonels in the 
Army and Marine Corps, captains in the Navy, and assistant 
surgeons general in the Public Health Service, $600; lieutenant 
colonels in the Army and Marine Corps, commanders in the 
Navy, and senior surgeons in the Public Health Service, $600; 
majors in the Army and Marine Corps, lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy, and surgeons in the Public Health Service, 8840; 
captains in the Army and Marine Corps, lieutenants in the Navy, 
and passed assistant surgeons in the Public Health Service, 
$720; first lieutenants in the Army and Marine Corps, lieutenants 
(junior grade), acting assistant surgeons and acting assistant 
dental surgeons in the Navy, and assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service, $600; second lieutenants in the Army and 
Marine Corps, and ensigns in the Navy, $420: Provided, That 
contract surgeons of the Army serving full time shall receive 
the pay of a second lieutenant. 

“Sec, 2. That the right and benefits prescribed under the 
act of April 16, 1918, granting commutation of quarters, heat, 
and light during the present emergency to officers of the Army 
on duty in the field are hereby continued and made effective until 
June 30, 1922, and shall apply equally to officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service: Pro- 
vided, That such rights and benefits as are prescribed for officers 
shall apply equally for enlisted men now entitled by regulations 
to quarters or to commutation therefor. 

“Seo. 3. That, commencing January 1, 1920, warrant officers 
of the Navy shall be paid, in addition to all pay and allowances 
now allowed by law, an increase at the rate of $240 per annum. 

“Sec. 4. That, commencing January 1, 1920, the pay of all 
enlisted men of the Army and Marine Corps and of members of 
the female Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy is hereby in- 
creased 20 per cent: Provided, That such increase shall not 
apply to enlisted men whose initial pay, if it has already been 
permanently increased since April 6, 1917, is now less than $33 
per month. 

“Sec. 5. That all noncommissioned officers of the Army of 
grade of color sergeant and above as fixed by existing Army 
Regulations and noncommissioned officers of the Marine Corps 
of corresponding grades shall be entitled to one ration or com- 
mutation therefor in addition to that to which they are now 
entitled. The commutation value shall be determined by the 
President on July 1 of each fiscal year, and for the current fiscal 
year the value shall be computed on the basis of 55 cents per 
ration: Provided, That Army field clerks and field clerks Quar- 
termaster Corps, whose total pay and allowances do not exceed 
$2,500 per annum, shall be paid an increase at the rate of $240 
per annum; Provided further, That such Army field clerks and 
field clerks Quartermaster Corps, whose total pay and allow- 
ances exceed $2,500 but do not exceed $2,740 per annum, shall be 
paid such additional amount as will make their total pay and 
allowances not to exceed $2,740 per annum: Provided further, 
That this section shall not be construed to reduce the pay and 
allowances of any Army field clerk or field clerk Quartermaster 
Corps. 

“Sec, 6. That, commencing January 1, 1920, the following 
shall be the rate of base pay for each enlisted rating: Chief 
petty officers with acting appointments, $99 per month; chief 
petty officers with permanent appointments and mates, $126 per 
month; petty officers, fifst class, $84 per month; petty officers, 
second class, $72 per month; petty officers, third class, $60 per 
month; nonrated men, firs: class, $54 per month; nonrated men, 
second class, $48 per month; nonrated men, third class, $33 per 
month; Provided, That the base pay of firemen, first class, shall 
be $60 per month; firemen, second class, $54 per month; fire- 
men, third class, $48 per month: Provided further, That the rate 
of base pay for each rating in the Naval Academy Band shall 
be as follows: Second leader, with acting appointment, $99 per 
month, with permanent appointment, $126 per month; drum 
major, $84 per month; musicians, first class, $72 per month; 
musicians, second class, $60 per month: Provided further, That 
the base pay of cabin stewards and cabin cooks shall be $84 per 
month; wardroom stewards and wardroom cooks, $72 per 
month; steerage stewards and steerage cooks, $72 per month; 
warrant officers’ stewards and warrant officers’ cooks, $60 per 
month; mess attendants, first class, $42 per month; mess at- 


tendants, second class, $36 per month; mess attendants, third 
class, $33 per month: Provided further, That the retainer pay of 
those members of the Fleet Naval Reserve who, pursuant to call, 
shall return to active duty within one month after the approval 
of this act and shall continue on active duty until the Navy shall 
have been recruited up to its permanent authorized strength, or 
until the number in the grade to which the; may be assigned is 
filled, but not beyond June 30, 1922, shall be computed upon the 
base pay they are receiving when retransferred to inactive duty, 
plus the additions or increases prescribed in the naval appro- 
priation act approved August 29, 1916, for members of the Fleet 
Naval Reserve: Provided further, That the rates of base pay 
herein fixed shall not be further increased 10 per cent as au- 
thorized by an act approved May 13, 1908, nor by the temporary 
war increases as authorized by section 15 of the act approved 
May 22, 1917, as amended by the act approved July 11, 1919. 

“Sec, 7. That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his 
discretion, to readjust the prevailing rates of pay of civilian 
professors and instructors at the United States Naval Academy: 
Provided, That said readjustment, which shall be effective from 
January 1, 1920, shall not involve an additional expenditure in 
excess of $55,000 for the remainder of the current fiscal year. 

“Sec. S. That commissioned officers, warrant officers, petty 
officers, and other enlisted men of the Coast Guard shall receive 
the same pay, allowances, and increases aS now are, herein are, 
or hereafter may be prescribed for corresponding ¿rades or rat- 
ings and length of service in the Navy; and the grades and 
ratings of warrant officers, chief petty officers, petty officers, and 
other enlisted persons in the Coast Guard shall be the same as 
in the Navy, in so far as the duties of the Coast Guard may 
require, with the continuance in the Coast Guard of the grade 
of surfman, whose base pay shall be $70 per month: Provided, 
That the senior district superintendent, the three district super- 
intendents next in order of seniority, the four district superin- 
tendents next below these three in order of seniority, and the 
junior five district superintendents shall have the rank, pay, 
and allowances of captain, first lieutenant, second lieutenant, 
and third lieutenant in the Coast Guard, respectively. 

“Sec. 9. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed 
as granting any back pay or allowances to any officer or enlisted 
man whose active serviee shall have terminated subsequent to 
December 31, 1919, and prior to the approval of this act, unless 
such officers or enlisted men shall haye been recalled to active 
service or shall have been reenlisted prior to the approval of 
this act. 

“Sec. 10. That any enlisted man or apprentice seaman who 
shall reenlist in the Navy within one year from the date of his 
discharge therefrom shall, upon such reenlistment, be entitled 
to and shall receive the same benefits as are now authorized by 
law for reenlistment within four months from date of last dis- 
charge from the service: Provided, That this section shall be- 
come inoperative six months after the date of the approyal of 
this act. 

“Sec. 11. That, in lieu of compensation now prescribed by 
law, commissioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
shall receive the same pay and allowances as now are or here- 
after may be prescribed for officers of the Navy with whom 
they hold relative rank, as prescribed in the act of May 22, 
1917, entitled ‘An act to temporarily increase the commissioned 
and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes,’ including longevity; and all 
laws relating to the retirement of commissioned officers of the 
Navy shall hereafter apply to commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey: Provided, That hereafter longevity pay 
for officers in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Public Health Service, and_Coast and Geodetic Suryey shall be 
based on the total of all service in any or all of said services. 

“Sec. 12. That hereafter when any commissioned officer, non- 
commissioned officer of the grade of color sergeant and above, 
including any noncommissioned officer of the Marine Corps of 
corresponding grade, warrant officer, chief petty officer, or petty 
officer (first class), having a wife or dependent child or chil- 
dren, is ordered to make a permanent change of station, the 
United States shall furnish transportation in kind from funds 
appropriated for the transportation of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Public Health Service to his new station for the wife 
and dependent child or children: Provided, That for persons in 
the naval service the term ‘ permanent station,’ as used in this 
section, shall be interpreted to mean a shore station or the home 
yard of the vessel to which the person concerned may be 
ordered; and a duly authorized change in home yard or home 
port of such vessel shall be deemed a change of station: Pro- 
vided further, That if the cost of such transportation exceeds 
that for transportation from the old to the new station the 
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excess cost shall be paid to the United States by the officer 
concerned: Provided further, That transportation supplied the 
wife or dependent chiki or children of such officer to or from 
stations beyond the continental limits of the United States 
shall not be other than by Government transport, if such trans- 
portation is available: And provided further, That the per- 
sonnel of the Navy shall have the benefit of all existing laws 
applying to the Army and the Marine Oorps for the transporta- 
tion of household effects, 

“Sec. 13. That the provisions of sections 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of 
this act shall remain effective until the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, unless sooner amended or repealed: Pro- 
vided, That the rates of pay prescribed in sections 4 and 6 
hereof shall be the rates of pay during the current enlistment 
of all men_in active service on the date of the approval of this 
act, and for those who enlist, reenlist, or extend their enlist- 
ments prior to July 1, 1922, for the term of such enlistment, 
reenlistment, or extended enlistment: Provided further, That 
the increases provided in this act shall not enter into the com- 
putation of the retired pay of officers or enlisted men who may 
be retired prior to July 1, 1922: And provided further, That a 
special committee, to be composed of five Members of the Sen- 
ate, to be appointed by the Vice President, and five Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, shall make an investigation 
and report recommendations to their respective Houses not later 
than the first Monday in January, 1922, relative to the readjust- 
ment of the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the several services herein mentioned. 

“Src. 14. That nothing contained in this act shall operate to 
reduce the pay or allowances of any officer or enlisted man on 
the active or retired list: Provided, That the allowances and 
gratuities now authorized by existing law are not changed 
hereby, except as otherwise specified in this act. 

“Sec. 15. That the appropriations ‘Pay of the Navy, 1920, 
and ‘Pay, Marine Corps, 1920, are hereby made available for 
any of the expenses authorized by this act, and any part or all 
of the appropriations ‘Provisions, Navy, 1920, and ‘ Mainte- 
nance, Quartermaster's Department, Marine Corps, 1920, not 
required for the objects of expenditure specified in said appro- 
~priations, may be transferred to the appropriations ‘ Pay of the 
Navy, 1920,’ or Pay, Marine Corps, 1920, respectively, as may 
be required.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the. amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

C. S. PAGE, 
JOHN WALTER SMITH, 
Henry W. KEYES, 
J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
THOMAS S. BUTLER, 
PATRICK H. KELLEY, 
FRED A. BRITTEN, 
L. P. PADGETT, 
D. J. RIORDAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PAGE. I understand that the conference report received 
the unanimous sanction of the members of the conference com- 
mittee of both Houses, and that when the matter was brought 
up in the House this morning it was agreed to without a single 
objection. It is an important measure and ought to receive 
immediate consideration. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate may consider the conference report at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask the Senator from Vermont if this 
is not also a report on the Army pay bill. 

Mr. PAGE. It is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator state that there was 
no difference between the conferees and that it is a unanimous 
report? N 

Mr. PAGE. It is a unanimous report on the part of the con- 
ferees of both Houses, and the conference report was agreed to 
in the House this morning without a single objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it not a report on the Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is my understanding that the Army 
is included in the measure. 

Mr. PAGE. That was taken care of in the amendment. In 
the original bill the Army pay was stricken out. 

Mr. LODGE. It consolidated both bills. 

The report was agreed to, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the peace resolution may be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate may proceed to the consideration of the 
merchant-marine bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to 
provide for the promotion and maintenance of the American 
merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, and 
provide for the disposition, regulation, and use of property 
acquired thereunder, and for other purposes.. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment proposing to insert a new section, to be 
known as section 32. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 35, line 21, after the 
Word “mortgage,” I desire to offer an amendment to make it 
consistent with other parts of the bill. I move to insert after 
the word “mortgage” the words “on the hold of any vessel,” 
so as to make the line read: 

Shall be subordinate to the Hien of any mortgage on the hold of 
any vessel duly recorded 

And so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer a further 
amendment to the section. I move that each paragraph be 
lettered (a), (b), (e), (d), and so forth. That will enable us 
to deal with the paragraphs more easily in the future. In 
other words, in section 32, line 6, page 35, insert the small 
letter “a” in parentheses and then at the beginning of the 
next paragraph to insert the small letter “b” in parentheses, 
and so on for each paragraph of the section. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraphs 
will be accordingly lettered. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 11, to insert: 

Sec. 33. That section 4530 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is amended to read as follows: ; 

“Sec. 4530. Every seaman on a vessel of the United States shall 
be entitled to receive on demand from the master of the vessel to 
which he belongs one-half part of the balance of his wages earned and 
remaining unpaid at the time when such demand is made at ever 

ort where such vessel, after the voyage has been commenced, shall 
oad or deliver cargo or take im fuel before the voyage is ended. and 
all stipulations in the contract to the contrary shall be void: Provided, 
Such a demand shall not be made before the ex tion of nor oftener 
than once in five days nor more than once in the same harbor on the 
same entry. Any failure on the part of the master to comply with 
this demand shall release the seaman from his contract, and he shall 
be entitled to full payment of wages earned. And when the voya. 
is ended every such seaman shall be entitled to the remainder of the 
wages which shall be then due him, as provided in section 4529 of 
the Revised Statutes: Provided. further, That notwithstanding any 
release signed by any seaman under section 4552 of the Revised Stat- 
utes any court hay ng jurisdiction may upon food eause shown set 
aside such release and take such action as justice shall require: And 
provided fone: That this section shall apply to seamen on fore 
vessels while in harbors of the United States, and the courts of the 
United States shall be open to such seamen for its enforcement.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out objection. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to state in what respect the amendment reported by the 
committee differs from existing law? j 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It differs from the existing law 
only in one main particular, in about the fourth or fifth line of 
the section. The present law reads as follows: 


Every seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled to 
receive on demand from the master of the vessel to which he be- 


longs— 

Now, here is the part affected— 
one-half part of the wages which he shall have then earned, at every 
port which such vessel 

And so forth. The change is: 

One-half part of the balence of his wages earned and remaining 
unpaid. 

That was the real intent of the law originally; that is what 
its framers thought they were doing; but the Supreme Court, 
while it held this section to be constitutional and that we 
could make it apply to foreign vessels and foreign seamen in 
our ports, held that the language of the present law requires 
one-half of the wages of the entire voyage to be kept, as the 
seamen express it, “ with the ship” until the end of the voyage. 
The purpose of this amendment is to carry out the real, original 
intention, that whenever a seaman can make such a demand he 
can demand half of what is then due and remaining unpaid. 
That is the main provision. It is very earnestly desired by the 
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seamen, and there is no serious objection on the part of those 
who operate ships, 

As a matter of fact, the provision is designed to meet this 
situation with reference to foreign seamen. They make a con- 
tract in a foreign country for a voyage sometimes extending 
over three years, but under the decision referred to they can 
not draw on that whole voyage any more than one-half of the 
entire wages agreed to be paid for the voyage; in other words, 
the operators hold half the wages and force the sailor to go 
back to his home port. This provision is to enable a seaman 
on a foreign ship who desires to land in this country to have 
one-half of the wages that are remaining unpaid paid to him. 
It will tend to bring the foreign seamen up to a level with our 
seamen by giving them the remedy here in our own ports that 
our seamen have. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator say that the Supreme Court 
has held that we have jurisdiction over the foreign seamen and 
foreign ships? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under the present statute we 
have such jurisdiction in our ports. 

The Supreme Court held that act to be unconstitutional only 
a short time ago. 

Mr. KING. A vessel, then, that sails under the Norwegian 
flag, for instance, with Norwegian sailors, if it touched at an 
American port for a day would become subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts and the provisions of this proposed law, and 
the sailors could invoke the law for their protection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; while in an American port. 
It was one of the main contentions, the Senator from Utah will 
remember, in favor of the seamen's act, that it would, instead 
of placing a great burden on our seamen and shippers, bring 
the wages of the seamen of other countries up to a level with 
our own, ‘This provision is intended to aid in carrying out 
that great purpose. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a day or two ago the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Epe] asked and obtained permission 
to place in the Record the brief and argument of the complain- 
ant in the New Jersey prohibition case. I now ask permission 
to put in the Recorp the opposing brief filed by Wayne B. 
Wheeler and others. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], who is the objector to such papers being inserted in 
the Recorp, is not present. He was not here at the time the 
Senator from New Jersey secured permission to place in the 
Record the brief to which the Senator from Texas refers. If 
he had been here, the request would have been objected to I am 
sure. I am informed by the Senator from Utah that the cost 
of printing that brief in the Recorp, it covering some 24 pages, 
was very large. I wish the Senator from Texas would withhold 
his request until the Senator from Utah is present. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would not have offered the brief in this 
instance, if the brief on the other side had not been placed in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the trouble with printing in the 
Recorp of such documents. The printing of one brief draws 
out a brief on the other side. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I agree with the Senator from Iowa as 
to that. 

Mr. SMOOT entered the Chamber. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Utah is now present, and 
I wish to call his attention to the request of the Senator from 
Texas. I am holding the matter up until the Senator from 
Utah can have an opportunity to object to the request granted, 
if he so desires. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Texas at what time the brief presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey, to which he refers, was printed in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was printed only a few days ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the Senator at that time state that 
he would not object to the printing of that brief in the RECORD 
provided that it was agreed that he might thereafter offer the 
opposing briefs and have them printed in the Recorp? I ask the 
Senator from Texas if that was not the understanding? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Texas did offer briefs, and 
they went into the Record at the same time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He is asking that they go in now. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is another matter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present request has to do with another 
brief? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I will say frankly to the Senator from 
Texas that if I had been in the Chamber the other day when the 
Senator from New Jersey offered the New Jersey briefs for 
printing in the Recorp I should have objected to their going in. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, let me explain the situa- 
tion. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] first 
offered the brief of Hon. Elihu Root in one of the prohibition 
eases. I then asked permission to insert all the opposing briefs, 
but afterwards decided to have only one inserted. A day or two 
ago the Senator from New Jersey put in the brief which had 
been filed in the New Jersey case, which was a separate case 
from the other. I now merely ask that the opposing brief be 
put in, in order that both sides may be treated fairly. 7 

I would not, in the first instance, have asked that any of 
these briefs go into the Recorp, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah. If he will remember, I first offered the briefs and asked 
that they be referred to the Senate Committee on Printing to 
be made a Senate document. The Committee on Printing made 
a favorable report on the request, but the Senate failed to 
adopt it and I had nothing further to say. The Senator from 
Connecticut then rose and said he would read the brief of Mr. 
Elihu Root unless it be allowed to be printed in the Recorp. I 
rete been actuated only by a desire to see both sides represented 

airly. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
fairly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true, so far as the first case is Con- 
cerned. Now, in the second case, the brief for the complainant 
has been published, but not the opposing brief. 

Mr. SMOOT. It cost a thousand dollars for postage and to 
print the brief in the New Jersey case under the situation 
existing to-day. I am going to ask the Senator from Texas 
not to ask that the decument to which he has referred be 
printed in the Recorp. I wish to say to the Senator and to the 
Senate that I do not know where we are going to get paper 
enough to meet the demands. We are doing everything in our 
power to provide paper; we are holding up the printing of 
some documents and printing them only in small quantities 
and just as they are distributed, at an expense of from 25 to 
334 per cent more than would be involved if we could get the 
paper and print the documents all at once. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator does not direct any criticism 
against me for the course I have pursued? 

Mr. SMOOT.. Not at all; but I wish to say that under the 
circumstances I will have to object to the document being 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the circumstances I shall not insist 
on the incorporation of the brief in the Recorp. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not desire in any way to 
continue the discussion of the printing controversy, because a 
yery important matter, namely, the merchant marine bill, is 
before the Senate; but in the defense of the request which I 
made on behalf of the State of New Jersey I wish to say just 
a word. 

So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly satisfied to have the 
Senator from Texas place in the Recorp the brief in answer to 
the brief put in by me, but as he has already had printed in the 
Record a general answer perhaps that meets the necessity of 
that side of the question. 

In explanation of my request to put the brief and complaint 
of the attorney general representing the State of New Jersey 
in the Recorp, I desire to say that it is not a question in my 
mind at all of the issue that happens to be argued in that 
particular case. I am not a lawyer, but from various expres- 
sions on the part of distinguished lawyers and after reading the 
document from a layman's standpoint, it is my conviction that 
that brief and complaint furnish to the country the most con- 
cise review of the principle of State rights that has in recent 
times been put together; and, with all due deference to the im- 
portance of many speeches made on the floor of the Senate 
which have filled columns and columns of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I believe that the people of this country will be as much 
interested to have the opportunity of reading in concise form a 
general review of the precedents with the interpretations made 
by the attorney general bearing on the great question of State 
rights, which question is involved in so much of our legislation. 
In that aspect the documents I have had printed are very im- 
portant for the information of the American people. So I have 
no apology to make for using a portion of the Recorp in order 
that the people of this country may have that opportunity. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think that these matters 
should go into the Recorp for the enlightenment of the people. 
And while the Senator from Utah is so watchful as to economy 
and is trying to save so much money for the Government in 
the matter of printing, I wish to call his attention and the 
attention of the country to the fact that I have received no 
less than a dozen such cards as this [exhibiting] carried 
through the mail under the frank of a Republican Member of 
Congress, signed by the League for the Preservation of Amer- 


I think they were represented at that time 
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ican Independence (Inc.), Washington, D. C., and marked 
“From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 

In big type it says: 

Let us have peace, 

And then under that it says: 

The President sald to Congress on November 12, 1919, that the war 
was ended, and its object accomplished— 

And so forth. 

Further down it asks the question in big black type: 

Will the South stand for this? 

Saying: 

Out of that great section of the country came most of the creative 
genios that secured our independence, founded our Government, and 

med our institutions. 

What, now, would those great southern statesmen say to the proposal 
that their work, the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, be so far undone that the Old World shall again 
be given control of the New? ` 

Then the next paragraph is italicized ; evidently they thought 
it was very important— 

Would they aproto the surrender at Versailles of the independence 
aa had won at Yorktown? Will you? 

hat, then, is to be done? 

Then it says: 

Let Congress declare the state of war ended. 

That is proposed to be done in the Knox resolution, I be- 
lieve, which has the sanction of the Senator from Utah, 
perhaps. 

Let the Senate declare the terms upon which we will enter again 
into relations with Germany and Austria. 

Congress declare our intention to avoid foreign entanglements, 
as Washington and other Presidents have advised, and redeclare our 
independence of foreign control. 

Then let us have peace! 

They underscore that. 

If you approve, say so promptly to your Senators and Representa- 
tives at Washington. 

Then, in big, black type at the end, are the words: 


League for the Preservation of American Independence (Inc.), Wash-_ 


ington, D. C. 

I know not how many thousands or tens of thousands or 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of these circulars, at the cost 
of an immense amount of money, have been distributed from 
one end of this country to the other; but I know that in my 
own State thousands of them have gone through the mail, at 
Government expense, under the frank of a Republican Member 
of Congress. If you want to economize, preach some of that 
kind of economy to members of the Republican Party. 

In the first place, the circular is unfair, and in my opinion 
it is just as reprehensible as for candidates to spend immense 
amounts of money in presidential primaries throughout the 
country by employing men to go around to get voters to the 
polls to vote for them, That is, of course, a species of cor- 
ruption; but it is no greater than with Government funds, 
through the frank of a Member of Congress or a Member of 
the Senate, to send such literature as this through the mails; 
and I want to insert this whole pamphlet in my few remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, Feb. 25, 1920.] 
E Ler Us Have PEACE, 

The President told Congress on November 12, 1919, that the war was 
ended and its object accomplished. 

This was true then, and it is true now. But the President refuses 
to end the state of war and surrender the restrictive war-time measures 
still in his hands, which menace farm, shop, and office in every section 
of the country. 

He refuses to end the state of war unless the Nation shall enter into 
a contract with 32 nations—many of which are brown, yellow, or 
black—under which our domestic policy and foreign relations shall be 
subjected to the control of these nations, and American troops be placed 
at their disposal for use in Europe, Asia, and Africa, to be employed in 
never-ceasing warfare. 

A coalition of patriotic southern and northern Senators has refused 
thus to surrender American sovereignty or to expend American blood 
and tax money. 

These Senators have sought to modify the contract so that we shall 
be enabled to do our international duty as our Nation thinks best with- 
out placing the United States in Europe's hands to be dealt with as 
Europe pleases, 

But the President refuses to Americanize the covenant and declines 
to curtail the supersovereign powers of the league. He must haye his 
league or there will be no peace, he says in effect. 

The Nation must bow down to the President's league or continue 

nded in a state of war. He thus oe up America by the thumbs 
and coolly awaits its repentance and acquiescence. 
WILL THE SOUTH STAND FOR THIS? 

Out of that great section of the country came most of the creative 

nius that secured our independence, founded our Government, and 
framed our institutions. 

What, now, would those great southern statesmen say to the proposal 
that their work, the Declaration of Inde dence and the Constitution 
of the United States, be so far undone that the Old World shall again 
be given control of the New? 


the, 
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LEAGUE FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENOENCE (INC.), 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the law, anything that 
is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb can be sent through the 
mails free of charge. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Mississippi ever used the mails for the distribution of docu- 
ments or not, and I do not care, as far as that is concerned, 
whether he has in the past or not; but there is not a Congress- 
man and there is not a Senator but that knows that the com- 
mittee has told the Public Printer, in connection with the print- 
ing of speeches from now on, that if the paper situation is such 
that he can not furnish paper he is to refuse to print them. 

I have seen—and this applies both to Democrats and to Re- 
publicans—carloads of public documents sold for old paper. 
They used to print so many of them that they could not send 
them through the mails, They did not have large enough mailing 
lists, I suppose. I have seen them loaded here by the car, not to 
be sent through the post office here at Washington, as most of 
the mail is, but they are delivered directly to cars and sent all 
over this country. If the Senator wants to know how much of 
this is going on, just let him find out from the man that buys 
as old print paper the public documents that are out of use, and 
let him go over to the House and go to the waste room and see 
what is there to-day. I want to stop it all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator has rendered great 
service and has saved quite a good deal of money for the Gov- 
ernment in objecting at times to certain things going in the 
Record, and in discontinuing certain periodicals that are of no 
use, and I can not believe that the Senator approves of placing 
in the Recorp matter of this kind—and this was placed in the 
Recorp, I may say, by this particular Congressman, or some 
Congressman—and then, at Government expense, under the 
frank of a Member of Congress or a Senator, distributing such 
literature as that through the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, I have stood upon this 
floor time and time again, and perhaps have violated the rules 
of this body in referring to speeches that have been put into the 
Record in years past by virtue of requests to print; and if the 
Senator will take up the Recorp at almost any time, and look 
at the back of the Recorp almost any day, he will find those 
Same speeches being printed to-day. We do not have that prac- 
tice in the Senate. We can stop it here, and it ought to be 
stopped in the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, under the law, when it goes into the 
Recorp, no matter what it may be, any Congressman or any 
Senator can order from the Government Printing Office what he 
wants, and it can go through the mails free of charge. Now, 
if we want to pass a law—and I do not know but that it would 
be a good thing—to take away the free circulation of documents 
through the mails from Congressmen and from Senators, well 
and good; but I do not want to be blamed for a thing that the 
law says a man can do, and he does it, whether it is right or 
whether it is wrong. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
know It to be a fact, but I suspect that the particular Congress- 
man whose frank is there did not send out that circular, and 
had nothing to do with it, but perhaps loaned his frank, so to 
speak, and allowed the League for the Preservation of American 
Independence (Inc.), here in Washington, D. C., to use it. It 
is wrong; it is outrageous; it is indefensible. It shows to what 
extremity the opponents of the League of Nations have gone. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been the practice ever since I have 
been here, and I know that it was the practice before I came 
here. The Congressman had to order the printing done, how- 
ever. No association could have ordered them printed. The 
Congressman must take the responsibility, because in ordering 
them he must issue the order, and he must pay for the printing 
of them under the law, and he does. I have thought many a 
time of the question as to whether the abuse is not a greater 
evil than the good that comes from the privilege. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in view of the eulogy by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] on the brief that he 
put in the Reconp, I think it but fair that a synopsis of the brief 
I offered should go in the Recorp. I shall prepare that synopsis 
and present it to the Senate myself, as soon as I can do it. 

The prohibition amendment was submitted to the States under 
the method prescribed in the Constitution itself, under the 
method prescribed by the States themselves when they created 

the Constitution. That amendment was ratified by 45 of the 
48 States of this Union, and the assertion that it is in violation 
of State rights seems to me to border upon the absurd. It 
seems to me that the State of New Jersey, in resisting the 
‘action of 45 of the 48 States of the Union in ratifying an amend- 
ment proposed under the Constitution, and adopted in ac- 
cordance with its solemn terms, has put itself on the side of 
revolution and anarchy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a rule of the Senate that 
prevents a Senator from making remarks about a State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not believe it represents the feeling 
of the people of New Jersey. I want to apologize to the State 
of New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator must withdraw that 
remark or take his seat, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I could say something, but I refrain, that 
immediately comes to my mind as I recall certain assertions that 
recently have been made by distinguished authority in an ad- 
joining State. : 

The contention in the brief presented by the Senator from 
New Jersey is not representative of the State of New Jersey, I 
hope and believe. I refuse to believe that he represents the 
people of New Jersey if he says that they are really behind a 
contention resisting the solemn action of 45 of the 48 States of 
the American Union, acting under the method prescribed in 
‘the Constitution itself. r 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, again I apologize for taking the 
time of the Senate, but the Senator from Texas has introduced 
a very unnecessary and unfortunate angle into the discussion. 
Allow me to repeat for his benefit, if he did not understand the 
preliminary remarks I made in connection with the introduction 
of the briéf and complaint, that it was not at all, so far as my 
presentation of it was concerned, with any particular reference 
to the particular question involved. I am ready to discuss the 
particular question invoived at any time on a proper occasion, 
or whenever legislation is pending; but this brief, as I followed 
it, presents all elements, all viewpoints, many precedents in con- 
nection with the rights of the State in its relation to the Nation. 
It reviewed, I think, without doing so in a manner that could 
in any way offend even those who earnestly and sincerely 
believe in the strictest interpretation of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, the question of State rights, of State police power, of 
States’ relationship to Government, and did so in a dispas- 
slonate manner and in a way that I feel should be presented to 
the people of the country, not because of its relationship to that 
particular issue, but because of its relationship to many ques- 
tions that are daily coming before the Senate of the United 
States in the matter of State rights as compared to Federal 
rights. 

Since my brief membership in this body I recall subject after 
subject that has been discussed on the floor of the Senate where 
the question has arisen whether the Senate of the United States 
or the Congress of the United States were not invading State 
rights, and undertaking to assert action in a way that had here- 
tofore been looked upon as entirely within the control of the 
States. This brief and complaint attempted to review that 
general situation, and I think it is entirely out of place to raise 
any question as to the feeling of the people of New Jersey on 
the prohibition issue, or that it be introduced in any way into 
the discussion. 

The brief was prepared by the attorney general of the State 
of New Jersey, following action of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, representing a sovereign State of the Union; and it un- 
doubtedly represented, through the legislature, the desire of the 
people of that great Commonwealth. I strongly resent such 
aspersions and feel that it is unnecessary and entirely out of 
place to question in any way the feeling of the people of New 
Jersey, because that particular question is involved. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just a 
question? 

Mr. EDGE. I am through. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator, with his permission, 
if he did not know that it was against this doctrine that is now 
so prevalent, this new federalism, that the States should assert 
any rights whatever? The new federalism commands that the 
States shall abdicate all their functions, sit down supinely, and 


let bureaus and bureaucratic institutions and instrumentalities 
and Federal agencies and parasites operate the States. 

I think the Senator ought not to declare in favor of the rights 
of the States. He ought to come with cap in hand and welcome 
this new doctrine, and bow at the feet of this new federalism. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am very glad—following the 
thought of the Senator from Utah—that one State in the Union, 
at least, even though she may be criticized, is not deterred be- 
cause of the viewpoint of others, and that one State of the 
Union, at least—one sovereign State, through its regular legal 
department—is testing to some extent the question of State 
rights, and its own jurisdiction in its relationship to the Goy- 
ernment. 

RATES OF INTEREST. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on May 5 the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLxzan], the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on a letter addressed to me by Mr. W. P. G. Harding, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, on the question of interest rates. 

For some time I had been trying to bring about a reduction 
of interest rates in the United States. I thought that the high 
rates fixed by the Federal Reserve Board of 6 and 7 per cent 
to the member banks necessarily had the effect of causing the 
member banks to raise their rates 2 and 3 per cent higher 
than the rates fixed by the reserve banks. Undoubtedly that 
is the fact. The current commercial rates are runhing now 8 
and 10 per cent, not to mention commissions on the side; and I 
know of transactions involving a much higher rate and deal- 
ing with large amounts. Even acceptances that ought to have 
a 3 per cent rate are over 6 per cent. 

There is an urgent demand for credit at this time for various 
purposes, for productive purposes, for commercial purposes, 
for purposes of distribution of the goods required by this 
country as well as for speculative purposes. There is an 
extraordinary demand, and it is natural that the banks should 
take advantage of that great demand to raise the rate, because, 
like merchants who are selling credits, they sell at the best 
figure they can, and when the urgent demand comes they will 
raise the rates as thrifty merchants of credit might do, or just 
as those who sell eggs might do, for that matter. 

The Federal Reserve Board, however, is a Federal agency; 
and I desire to invite the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the Federal Reserve System was intended to give sta- 
bility to credit, and should not, like a private agency, be used 
merely as a money-making bank for profit. 

It was intended to promote uniform, reasonable rates of in- 
terest to the business men of the United States, and these high 
interest rates which are being authorized by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, I think, are yery harmful in their consequences, 

The Federal Reserve Board is thinking much these days of 
deflating credit. The idea has been much exploited recently 
that it is a good thing to deflate credit; that there is too much 
credit; that credit is going too far; that it is leading to specula- 
tion of all kinds and, therefore, we must deflate credit. I will 
agree that when credit is being used for speculative purposes, 
when credit is being used to speculate in commodities for hoard- 
ing, when it is used for speculating in real estate, or when it 
is used for the speculation in investment securities on the stock 
exchange by buying stocks for the rise or selling stocks for the 
fall, used in that way, when there is a scarcity of credits for 
productive and distributive purposes, it would be well to have 
such credit, as far as possible, transferred from unproductive 
to productive purposes and in that sense deflated. But the 
reserve board in raising the rate to 6 and 7 per cent upon all 
classes of credit is not stopping speculation. The speculator 
can better pay an artificially high rate than the man who is 
engaged in a normal business can pay it, because the speculator 
has a speculative profit in sight. 

When this sweeping raise is made over the whole country a 
raise of 2 or 3 per cent on the volume of all loans in the United 
States, amounting to many billions, it will result in an in- 
creased charge on the cost of living of between one and two 
billion dollars. 

I am opposed to the Federal reserve banks being administered 
merely as a bank president or a cashier would administer this 
system; that is, from the standpoint of profit alone. 

I fully agree that when the New York Stock Exchange raises 
the rate to 20 and 30 per cent and the Federal Reserve Board 
raises its rate to 6 per cent and 7 per cent and the member 
banks raise their interest rates to 8 and 10 per cent, it does 
depress and deflate credit in fact; it deflates the credit of 
the United States; it deflates the value of the Liberty bonds, 
and the bonds have gone down now in some cases as much as 
15 per cent. There has been a loss to the bondholders of this 
country on those Liberty bonds and Victory bonds to the 
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amount of nearly $3,000,000,000, and I object to it. I earnestly 
object to the policy which permits it. 

I object also to the Federal reserve banks being adminis- 
tered in such a way that they shall be open to the charge of 
profiteering. The New York Federal Reserve Bank made 110 


per cent last year on a 4 per cent rate. Now, this rate is 
raised to 6 per cent. They should make on that basis, they 
will make on that basis, between 160 and 180 per cent, if they 
transact a like volume of business this year. 

I say that that sets a bad example. I say that the Federal 
reserve banks were not established as money-making banks. I 
say that the member bank which pays its depositor 2 and 3 and 
4 per cent, and loans money out at 5, 6, and 7 per cent, has a 
margin of approximately 3 per cent on the deposits. 

The Federal reserve banks do not pay anything on their 
deposits, and if they took the same margin of profit that a 
national or State bank does, they should be content with 3 

r cent. It is said that if they loaned the money out at a 
ow rate, they would be overwhelmed with applications. They 
are overwhelmed with applications anyway, and the reserve 
banks and member banks should discriminate and give the 
preference to applications that relate to production and legiti- 
mate, useful business, and do so at a fair rate, at a normal 
3 per cent rate. E 

The reserve banks are administered by men of ability, cour- 
age, and discretion, and when they pass on applications they 
should discriminate, and they actually do that very thing. 

It is not necessary to put the rate up to keep them from being 
stampeded. If they are the right men, they can not be induced 
to make loans that are not justified by the individual facts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will it disturb the Senator to 
ask him a question?. 

Mr. OWEN. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator correctly, his con- 
tention is that there has been perhaps too much loaning for 
speculative purposes, too much credit. I ask for information, 
because the Senator is a profound student of this question. How 
would it be possible to differentiate between the borrowers so 
as to restrict the loans made by the banks to what might be 
denominated legitimate, bona fide purposes, in contradistinction 
to speculative purposes? 

Mr. OWEN. Whenever a bank makes a loan, it makes a 
loan to an individual, who presents himself for the loan, 
with his collateral, and it is entirely competent for the 
bank—and every bank actually exercises its power and its own 
judgment and uses its discretion with regard to every loan— 
whether it will make it or whether it will not make it. The 
bank officers know perfectly well, and if they do not know they 
can ascertain, whether that loan is going to be used for specu- 
lative purposes, or whether it is to be used for the normal 
business of the country, for production, for distribution. So it 
is, after all, left to the discriminative judgment of the reserve 
bank, when it deals with a member bank, to know whether the 
loans are being used for covering excessive speculative loans, 
which might be deflated, or whether they are being used for 
the normal business of the country. 

When this country needs, above everything else in the world, 
to stimulate production, the interest rates ought not to be raised. 
The Bank of England does not raise interest rates upon its 
productive forces, or its merchants, and the Bank of England, 
which is the wisest bank in the world, from a merchant's stand- 
point, is administered by the greatest merchants in the world. 
The London banks had an established 34 per cent rate on ac- 
ceptances during the Great War, when the British Empire was 
paying 5 per cent for loans. 

The Bank of England raises the interest at times to attract 
gold, for the English banks carry very little surplus gold, while 
we carry the largest in the world. 

The United States has $3,160,000,000 of gold and all the 
balance of the world has about $4,600,000,000. 

The Entente debt to the United States would consume twiee 
the amount of gold the world has in order to pay it. Our ex- 
cess commodity exports in a single year would nearly consume 
the world’s gold supply if paid in gold. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree substantially with every- 
thing the Senator says, and I am in harmony with his state- 
ments, so often made here of late, against the determination or 
policy of the Federal reserve banks to increase their interest 
rates to the disadvantage of those who are entitled to borrow. 
But the Senator knows that banks are so eager to make loans 
if they can go to the Federal reserve and rediscount the paper, 
that unless something is done either to check rediscount by the 
Federal reserve banks, or to impose limitations and restrictions 
upon the banks with respect to the credit which they will extend, 
this policy will be continued ad infinitum, = 
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Mr. OWEN: The officers of the reserve banks can easily pre- 
vent the abuse of those who are too aggressive, for instance. 

The practice of the Federal reserve banks is so adjusted 
as to penalize a particular bank which imposes upon the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in overdrafts. They arrange the rate on 
a bank indulging in overdrafts on the Federal reserve bank 
from a normal rate up to 10 per cent. It is perfectly compe- 
tent for the reserve bank to defend itself against an improper 
overdraft on the part of a member bank. It is perfectly easy 
for the reserve bank to say to a member bank which imposes 
upon the reserve bank, “I will charge you an individual rate 
higher than the normal rate.” But when a member bank comes 
to the Federal reserve bank, which has not used its deposits 
with the reserve bank at all, and asks to borrow a part of its 
own reserve, the reserve bank ought to be content with a rate 
such as a member bank earns for itself on a depositor who 
comes and borrows money from the bank. 

I may have money on deposit on time with a member bank, 
and that is an actual fact. I have money now on deposit with 
a bank at 4 per cent. That bank charges me 7 for a loan I 
Want temporarily. I think it is quite fair, and I am perfectly 
willing to pay the 3 per cent. But if I am a bank and I have 
a deposit with the reserve bank, and I go there and they pay 
me nothing on my deposits, 3 per cent is a reasonable rate for 
them to charge me. I will say to the Senator that Belgium 
had a 3 per cent rate for 50 years withant a single break prior 
to the great World War. They do not pay in Belgium interest 
on deposits, France had a 3 per cent rate for 50 years before 
this war. Three per cent United States bonds before the war 
were above par. American banks only pay 2 and 3 per cent 
for the loan of deposits. I object to the Federal reserve act 
being administered in such a way as to encourage high rates 
of interest and thus tax and depress the productive powers of 
the American people at this time. 

I gladly give the reserve board credit for the highest and 
best purposes. I do not wish to be understood as criticizing 
their motive in any way whatever. I am personally very friendly 
to its members. I am only calling the attention of the country 
to the fact that there should be no deflation of credit required 
for productive purposes at this time, when the whole world 
knows that the most important of all things is increased pro- 
duction. That is what the world wants. The very thing which 
is necessary to reduce the high cost of living is to increase pro- 
duction ; and when you raise the rates to a prohibitive point you 
are putting a brake upon production; and that is what I 
strenuously object to. 

I object to these artificial high rates on the New York Stock 
Exchange on call loans. The call loan ought to be at a very 
low rate, because it is payable on demand, and has behind it 
abundant security. But these rates have been going from 8 
per cent to as high as 30 per cent, and it is advertised in all 
of the daily papers throughout the United States that the rates 
are going from 8 per cent to 30 per cent on call. 

What is the effect of that? The effect is to make the country 
think that credit is impossible in New York. It is to make the 
country think that this country is going into a panic, and there 
is talk now, all over the country, because of these artificially 
high rates, that the country is going into an industrial depres- 
sion, There is no need on earth for this country to go into 
any industrial depression. The only way the country can be 
forced into an industrial depression is by these artificial, fluctuat- 
ing, high rates of interest which put men in jeopardy who are 
engaged in production. 

The Federal reserve banks have over $2,000,000,000 in gold 
and a reserve of over 40 per cent. They have an elastic system, 
and to the extent that credits are actually and positively 
needed for productive purposes they can supply the credits that 
are needed to the member banks, and they need not fear to 
lower the reserves for this purpose. 

Moreover, the productive capacity of the United States last 
year was over $65,000,000,000, and the investing purchasing 
power of the people can easily take up in due season the pres- 
ent investment securities now held on speculative loans and 
clear the banks of such loans. There is therefore no need to 
refuse loans that are truly for genuine production and distribu- 
tion or to impose repressive and alarming rates of interest that 
may break down confidence and invite industrial depression. 

This is a matter of ordinary, common, horse sense, and the 
Senate of the United States and the business men of the Nation 
ought to take notice of what is going on in regard to this 
question. 

I called attention to these high rates a short time ago and 
received a report upon it, which is before the Senate. There 
ought to be passed by this body an act that would stop violent 
fluctuations of interest on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
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effect is that the rate goes up to 15 or 20 per cent and draws. 
money to New York from Texas, Iowa, Illinois, and from Kan- 


sas. It comes from Kansas City, New Orleans, Dallas, Atlanta, 
and from St. Louis; it comes from different centers of the coun- 


try to New York for speculating on Wall Street in the stock 


market instead of being used by manufacturers 
men, 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in fhe chair). 
Does the Senator yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. . 

Mr. CURTIS. I rose to ask the Senator if he does not know 
that money had been taken out of the Kansas City banks and 
that the farmers of Kansas and the farmers of Oklahoma are 
now in great need of credit? 

Mr. OWEN. Assuredly I know it, and that is what I am 
objecting to. When you permit high rates, going up to 20 and 
30 per cent in New York on call, of course the western banks, 
and southern banks, for that matter, send their money there 
to be loaned on call, and remove it from productive processes, 
and then the banks, seeing the urgent demand, raise the rates 
to 8 and 10 per cent on legitimate business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
what effect the usury laws of the States have upon the high 
rates, as measuring the ability of a member bank in a State 
where they have a usury law to borrow at all from a Federal 
reserve bank. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The State laws do undertake to restrict usury, 
of course. The ordinary rate is 6 per cent. Some States per- 
mit contracts to go up to 10 per cent. The banks have an 
ingenious way of avoiding that when they see fit by buying 


and business 


paper which has already been created, but if the reserve rate is 


6 per cent and 


I understood the Senator to say that the reserve banks had now 
fixed T per cent as the loaning rate. 


Mr. OWEN. Six and seven per cent. They charge the 7 per | 


cent where the member bank puts up the bonds of the War 
Finance Corporation as security. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And 7 per cent under some other conditions? 

Mr. OWEN. Seven per cent under that condition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose a State has a usury law, as my 
State has, limiting to 6 per cent the rate of interest that may be 
charged, how can a member bank in that State borrow money 
from a Federal reserve bank at even 6 per cent? 

Mr. OWEN. The penalty is not inflicted on the borrower but 


on the lender. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. The Senator did not 
catch what I said. In my State a bank is not permitted to 
charge more than 6 per cent for money that it loans. 

Mr. OWEN. The reserve bank is not in the Senator’s State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not allow me to finish 
my question. How could that bank, which could not lend its 
money at more than 6 per cent, afford to borrow money from 
the Federal reserve bank and pay 6 per cent for it? 

Mr. OWEN. It can not afford to do it. It is a way to stop 
credit. It is a means of depressing and deflating credit in 
North Carolina. K 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. In a State where the rate is lim- 
ited to 6 or 7 per cent, if the Federal reserye bank rate is 
fixed at 6 or 7 per cent, then the member banks in that State 
would practically be precluded from borrowing money from 
the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. OWEN. To be sure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The banks in that State, as in other States 
similarly situated, have already borrowed large sums of money 
from the Federal reserve banks, and the loans are falling due 
every month. They can not afford to renew the loans, if they 
have to pay a rate of interest so high, without taking their 
capital for doing business and paying the cash. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and, of course, it involves a loss. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I have just 
paid a visit to my home city in North Carolina, and I have dis- 
covered that the banks in that section are in great distress be- 
cause of the fact that they are confronted by usury Jaws ‘fixing 
the rate at 6 per cent and the fact that they are being called to 
pay their loans. That makes it necessary for them to call the 
loans that they have been making 

Mr, OWEN. Yes; to be sure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Especially large loans that they have been 
making to agricultural supply men in my State, and I assume 
that is true pretty generally throughout the Union. There are 
farm furnishing houses located all about in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. They borrow large sums of money from the banks. 
They buy their produce and sell it to the farmers-on time, to be 


paid for in the fall after the crop is harvested. I am told that 
the situation caused by this high rate of interest, against which 

the Senator is inveighing, has become so acute that the 
anks 


b i 
Mr. OWEN. It will be worse, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has become so acute that the banks are 
compelled to call upon these supply houses to pay their loans at 
a season of the year when it is impossible for them to realize 
upon the securities which they have taken for goods they have 
sie That is making a very serious situation, as I happen to 

ow. 

Mr. OWEN. It will help to cause an industrial depression. 
That is what will happen. If that is desirable and Senators 
wish to see that come about, they may treat the matter: with 
negligence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But worse than that, if the ‘Senator will 
pardon me, in some sections of the country it will paralyze the 
efforts of the farmer to produce his crops. 

Mr. OWEN. I think it will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because their supplies will be unavailable 
for the men with whom they have made their contracts, they 
will not be able to get the money to buy goods with which to 
carry on their farming operations. 

Mr. OWEN. It will have the effect of causing industrial de- 
pression. It will have the effect of breaking the prices of 
products which now have a high value on the markets, making 
men hesitate to produce and tending to paralyze business. Some 
men think this desirable. I do not think so. 

But the deflation of unwise credits ought to be directed by 
a discriminating judgment to the particular credits that ought 
to be deflated. There is a great volume of credit which you 
can not deflate. You can not deflate the $26,000,000,000 of 


| bonds which have been issued by the United States for war 
Mr. SIMMONS. That is not exactly what I had in mind. 


purposes. Their market value is being deflated, of course, and 
the War Finance Corporation under the Treasury Department 
has been buying up these bonds at a depreciated value. They 
are selling down to about 15 per cent below par. You can 
break down the present market value of Government credits 
by establishing an artificial high rate of interest. You can 
break down the means of credit for the railroads of the coun- 
try that require help to finance themselves if you raise an arti- 
ficially high rate. You can make it more difficult for them, 
of course, but they will pass it on to the people in freight 
rates, and so forth. 

The banks can take advantage of the urgency of the present 
demand and raise the rates, if they like, and make more 
money. But the policy of London, the policy of the Bank of 
England, is a wise policy, It is a stable, reasonably low rate 
of interest, so that commerce shall prosper, because when com- 
merce prospers the banks prosper and the country prospers, 
and when commerce is broken down the banks will have unex- 
pected trouble from some of their most valued customers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, it seems to 
me the purpose which the Federal Reserve Board has could be 
accomplished in another way that would not work any material 
harm, by the inauguration of ‘a policy of refusing to loan to it 
member bank unless satisfactory assurances were given that 
that member bank would not loan for speculative purposes or 
for any purpose that was not reasonably effective. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will pardon me, that is precisely 
what I suggested to the Federal Reserve Board, that as far as 
individual loans were concerned, made for merely speculative 
purposes, they could be reduced ‘by causing gradual liquidation ; 
second, by refusing to extend new loans for speculative pur- 
‘poses, whether speculations in stock or speculations in real 
estate or in commodities for hoarding. That policy could be 
carried out by the member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
if the reserve banks and the Reserve Board insist upon that 
policy being pursued. That policy would be harmless, but when 
the Federal Reserve Board adopts the false policy on the New 
York Exchange and raises its rates to a higher figure to 
check speculation and talks about deflating credits without dis- 
criminating as to what particular credit is to be deflated, the 
most mischievous consequences may ensue. In Detroit and in 
Pittsburgh and in New York now men are talking about indus- 
trial depression. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator a 
question? We passed through both branches of Congress an 
amendment to the present law authorizing the board in their 
discretion to graduate and progress the rate of interest from a 


‘borrowing bank when it shall have passed what they determine 


to be normal. Is not that along the very line that the Senator 
is complaining of, that they are raising the rates of interest in 
order to bring about a -deflation which already is reacting 
throughout the country to the detriment of business in general? 
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Mr. OWEN, The purpose of the act referred to by the Sena- 
tor was that where banks were unduly aggressive and were 
asking more accommodation of the Federal reserve bank than 
their fair proportion, thereby cutting off other banks from an 
equitable participation in the lending powers of the reserve 
bank, they might make this discrimination by automatically 
raising the rates progressively on the aggressor. I think that a 
wise and just policy. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I anticipated the danger there 
which has now become a fact. In order that they might ac- 
complish this, it seemed to them that it was necessary to put 
this general law into effect, that all banks, when they have got- 
ten above a certain per cent of their capital and surplus, should 
be subject to this progressive and increased rate of interest. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] and, I take it, 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN ] have suggested that 
they should have used their discrimination and restricted the 
loans in those particular cases where it was pernicious or might 
not be indicated to be for the best interests of the country, but 
they have applied that rule throughout the entire country when 
there are banks which should have been encouraged to borrow 
more than any fixed per cent of their capital and surplus, espe- 
cially in the agricultural sections, where the bread-and-meat 
question will be the paramount question for the next two or 
three years. 

Mr. OWEN. My attention is called to “ Big profits made by 
reserve banks,” an article in te-day’s Evening Star: 

SOME BANKERS URGE INTEREST ON THEIR RESERVE, 
According to Goy. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
— original, banks of the system will make about a hundred million 
are ore broses during the fiscal year ending with June 30, an 
Sees 0 me $10,000,000 over the net of the previous fiscal period. 

These reserve banks were not intended as money-making 
banks. I have no objection to their making money. I am quite 
in favor of their making enough to have a substantial reserve ; 
and Congress turned over to them practically 100 per cent as 
reserve, and in that way showed the good will of Congress to 
these banks and a desire to strengthen them. I desire them 
to be strong; but what I am calling attention to is that the 
administration of the reserve act in such a way as to raise 
the rate in a sweeping fashion over good and bad alike, over 
the productive and the unproductive alike, making no dis- 
crimination with regard to it, results harmfully by exciting 
the country into the belief that we are going to the“ demnition 
bow-wows” when we are in no danger whatever of doing any- 
thing of the kind if we pursue a sound policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. As I understand the argument of 
the Senator from Oklahoina, this high rate of interest was in- 
troduced in the hope of stopping speculation in stocks. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand that it was. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. But it seems to have gone fur- 
ther now, and is affecting the commercial and the industrial 
interests of the country. There ought to be some stop put to 
it. It has gone too far. They scattered their shot too much. 
They shot at one class of people and are hitting another class. 

Mr. OWEN. They are setting out a fire which they may not 
be able easily to stop. My purpose is to put some water on it 


right now. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I think that is right. = 
Mr. OWEN. I am glad the Senator from Maryland thinks 


I am right about it. 
interest in it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I think the purpose was not what 
is being done now. It was for the purpose of stopping specula- 
tion in stocks, which is all right, but now it is going too far. 
It is interfering with the progress of our country, with the 
industrial interests and commercial interests, and they are mak- 
ing the rates on money so high that those needing money for 
these purposes can not afford to borrow. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that is right. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Okla- 
homa will permit me, the suggestion of the Senator in regard 
to reaching speculations in stocks is right. They advance the 
rate of interest to stop that, when it is notoriously true that the 
stock speculator will meet any advance in interest in his specu- 
lation in stocks, while the men who are doing a legitimate busi- 
ness can not afford to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Yes; they can not afford to do it. 

Mr. OWEN. That is quite right. 

I do not wish to take up any more of the time of the Senate. 
I have written a letter in response to the letter which was 
printed in the Recorp, the substance of which I have stated 
on the floor, I ask, without reading, that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

9 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dere. 


I think other Senators should have an 


The letter is as follows: 
UNITED States SENATE, 
May 14, 1920. 
Hon. W. P. G. HARDING, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Governor: I thank you for your letter of May 3, 
answering my letter of April 27, in which I urged the Federal 
Reserve Board to lower the interest rates of the reserve banks 
as a means of helping to restore Liberty bonds to par. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and every agency of the Gov- 
ernment, including the reserve banks and the member’ banks, 
cooperated in a strenuous drive to induce the American people 
to buy Liberty bonds. The people were told to buy the bonds 
until it hurt. They sold their property, they borrowed money, 
they mortgaged their homes to buy these bonds on the assur- 
ance of the Secretary of the Treasury fhat there was no better 
security, and they had a right to believe that these bonds 
would be maintained at par. But, my dear Governor, if. you 
permit these high rates of interest, of which I have justly 
complained, the inevitable consequence will be that these Goy- 
ernment bonds must go still lower than they are now instead 
of reacting to par. 

The violent fluctuating high interest rates on the New York 
Stock Exchange which go from 8 to 30 per cent, advertised 
throughout the country in every important paper in the land, 
together with the high interest rates of the Federal reserve 
banks to member banks at 6 and 7 per cent, and the conse- 
quent higher commercial rates daily advertised in the public 
press of 8, 9, and 10 per cent, not to mention commissions on 
the side and discounts, are jointly impairing confidence and 
creating an atmosphere of suspicion, distrust, and widespread 
talk of pending industrial depression and industrial panic. 

I have insisted that the powers of the Government should 
be exercised through the office of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal reserve banks, and the Comptroller of the Currency 
to remove these causes, which, if persisted in, may cause a 
serious industrial depression and make Liberty bonds go still 
lower. 

The claim of the New York Stock Exchange that these high 
and violently fluctuating interest rates on call loans are neces- 
sary for the purpose of preventing speculation is indefensible, 
because they do not prevent speculation. The professional 
operator immediately speculates in a bear market, which in- 
evitably must follow these artificial high interest rates. The 
speculator can afford to pay high interest rates, but legitimate 
business can not. Moreover, the employment of bank credits 
for speculation can be prevented by harmless methods: First, 
by the banks refusing new loans for speculative purposes; sec- 
ond, by requiring gradual liquidation of old loans employed in 
eE aO and, third, by raising the margin on speculative 

loans, 

The remedies I suggest are harmless to the general public. 
The remedy employed of high interest rates on call loans run- 
ning up to 30 per cent is destructive of public confidence and. 
threatens industrial depression. 

When the Reserve Board raises the rate to 6 and 7 per cent 
it has the effect not of stopping the speculator but of stopping 
legitimate business, and putting the brakes on manufacture, 
commerce, agriculture, on production and distribution. 

You quite misunderstand the point when you speak of my. 
contention that the Liberty bond market recently fell because 
the Federal Reserve Board raised the rate of interest, which you 
think is disproved by the fact that the bonds fell in April, 1919, 
to 95 before the Federal Reserve Board raised the rate of inter- 
est. My contention is that the high rates of interest on the 
stock exchange, and the high rates charged by member banks 
on commercial loans based in part on the high rates of the 
reserve banks, are all factors producing this result, and when 
the Reserve Board recently raised the rate these bonds went 
down much lower than they had been before, and they must 
go lower still if the board persist in this policy. What I con- 
tend is that the Federal Reserve Board in raising these rates, 
and thus adopting the unwise policy of the stock exchange, is 
depreciating the market value of all securities, including Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

I understand the Reserve Board desires to deflate credit by 
raising the rates of interest. Assuredly raising the rates of 
interest will deflate credits, even the credits of the United 
States, of which I complain, but I am anxious the Reserve 
Board shall only deflate those credits that require deflation and 
not deflate credits of the Government and of legitimate pro- 
ductive business, which ought not to be deflated. 

The United States was compelled to expand its credits, and 
issued $26,000,000,000 of war bonds. The war resulted in an 
increase of $20,000,000,000 of bank deposits, a total increase 
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of expanded credits of $46,000,000,000. No substantial part 
of these credits should be deflated at this time. The only de- 
flation of credit justified is the deflation of credits employed in 
speculative loans on investment securities, on real estate, and 
on commodities for hoarding by profiteers. 

My dear governor, it seems to me that there is some serious 
misconception existing in the country with regard to what is 
inflation and what is not inflation. I am certainly opposed to 
inflation, but I am strongly in favor of the extension of busi- 
ness, increasing production and improving distribution, by ex- 
tending credits on a stable low-interest rate. 

The expansion of credit for such purposes is justified, but, of 
course, the expansion of credit beyond the available resources, 
even for the most important of purposes, is not justified. The 
Bank of England, conducted by the wisest merchants in the 
world, has not hesitated to extend credits for productive pur- 
poses even when the gold reserve was thereby seriously dimin- 
ished. As you very well know, they went to a very low gold 
reserve during the war without ever denying credits to their 
business men who were engaged in legitimate industry. The 
London merchants had 3} per cent acceptance rates all during 
the war, when the British Government paid 5 per cent. 

If the people are frightened by the talk of industrial de- 
pression, by high interest rates, it has the effect of preventing 
production and putting the brakes on manufacture and on our 
entire industrial life. 

I do not agree with Secretary Leffingwell that the present 
depression in Liberty bonds is due to the owners of Liberty 
bonds spending the bonds recklessly as spendthrifts. People 
who bought Liberty bonds do not deserve such a classification, 
although, of course, some individuals out of a very great number 
are spendthrifts. But the spendthrift quickly parts with his 
bonds to other people. Tife spendthrift theory does not explain 
the terrible depreciation. 

If money was cheap and credits were available at low rates, 
it is perfectly obvious that these bonds would go to par, and just 
in degree that the banks of the country raise the rates to very 
high artificial figures to that degree the Liberty bonds and 
Victory bonds will assuredly fall in market value. 

You advise me that the Liberty bonds “can not be brought 
back to par by artificial methods.” They can be depressed by 
universal high rates of interest artificially fixed by the banks, 
and that is precisely what has happened and to which I 
earnestly object. 

I do not say that the Federal reserve banks can restore these 
bonds to par by lending a part of their resources on these bonds 
at a low figure. What I do say is that the value of these bonds 
is depressed by the action of the Government in countenancing 
the scandalous interest rates on the New York Stock Exchange, 
the unreasonable interest rates by the member banks of the 
country, and the unfair interest rates by the reserve banks to 
the member banks. 

You very justly say, my dear governor: 

“There is a world-wide demand for capital, and the demand 
for bank credit in this country in agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial purposes is heayier than has ever been known before; 
investment demands for new construction, for the maintenance 
and equipment of railroads, and for the financing of our foreign 
trade are very great.” 

Are these just demands to be met by denying the credits, or 
are they to be repressed by raising the rates to prohibitive 
points, and thus retard enterprise and production, the employ- 
ment of labor and capital in creating commodities? 

You say the reserve banks would have been “ overwhelmed 
with applications for loans” on Government securities if the 
reserve banks had continued to offer a low discount rate on 
paper secured by Government obligation. x 

I am not advocating the reserve banks lending beyond their 
resources at any rates or on any securities. I am protesting 
against the reserve banks setting a bad example to the country 
by raising the rates of interest on legitimate business engaged 
in production and distribution. I am objecting, my dear gov- 
ernor, to the Reserve Board taking advantage of this condition 
and raising these rates merely because the demand is urgent, 
when the proper function of the Federal reserve bank is to 
stabilize the interest rate, keep it at a reasonably low figure, 
and set a wise and just example to the member banks. 

The member banks pay from 2 to 4 per cent for deposits and 
normally let their money out at from 5 to 7 per cent, with a 
margin of about 3 per cent. The reserve banks pay no interest 
on deposits, and 3 per cent is a rate high enough to enable them 
to make all the money they are entitled to make out of the 
public. On a 4 per cent rate the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York last year made 110 per cent, and I suppose on a 6 and 7 N 
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per cent rate they will make this year about 160 per cent, 


This is precisely what I am objecting to. The Federal reserve 
banks should not be put in the attitude of profiteering or of 
setting the example of profiteering to member banks. The 
powers of the Government are not being properly exerted to 
stop the scandalous rates of interest on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

I was advised that six months ago the New York banks had 
nineteen hundred million dollars loaned on investment securi- 
ties and the commerce of the country was suffering for credit. 
I believe, with the board, that these credits on investment securi- 
ties and speculative loans should be diverted, as far as practi- 
cable, to productive purposes, but to raise the rates to 6 and 7 
per cent upon all banks alike does not accomplish this end. It 
merely penalizes all business of every kind and character, 
regardless of whether they are using their credits for specula- 
tive or productive purposes. 

What I earnestly desire to call to the attention of the board 
is that credits ought to be extended at a low rate to the extent 
of the capacity of the reserve banks for productive purposes; 
that member banks should be urged to do the same thing, and 
that the powers of the Government should be exerted against 
the excessive, violently fluctuating rates on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Hoping that the suggestions which I have the honor to make 
may be of some service to the deliberations of the board and to 
the country, I remain, 


Very respectfully, yours, . Rost. L. Owen. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to re- 
peal certain emergency legislation, and to provide for the dis- 
position, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment inserting section 33. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 13, to insert: 

Sec. 34. That paragraph (a) of section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act to remove certain burdens on the erican merchant marine and 
encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes,” 
101 roved June 26, 1884, as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
ollows : 

“Sec, 10. (a) That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any 
case to pay any seaman wages in advance of the time when he has 
actually earned the same, or to pay such advance wages, or to make 
any order, or note, or other evidence of indebtedness therefor to any 
other person, or ta par any person, for the shipment of seamen when 
payment is deduct or to be deducted from a seaman’s wages. Any 
person violating any of the toregoiig provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100, and may also be 
imprisoned for a period of not exceeding six months, at the discretion 
of the court. The payment of such advance wages or allotment, 
whether made within or without the United States or territory sub, 
to the jurisdiction thereof, shall in no case except as herein provided 
absolve the vessel or the master or the owner thereof from the full 
payment of wages after the same shall have been actually earned, and 
shall be no defense to a libel suit or action for the recovery of such 
wages. If any person shall demand or receive, either directly or in- 
directly, from any seaman or other person seeking employment, as sea- 
man, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration whatever 
for providing him with employment, he shall for every such offense be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not more than 
six months or fined not more than $500.” 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator having this bill 
in charge what is the necessity now of reenacting legislation 
dealing with this subject? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
tion to the only change made in the law by this provision. 
will note on page 51, in lines 5 and 6, the words: 

The payment of such advance wages or allotment— 

Here is the change in existing law: 

Whether made within or without the United States, or territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 

The Supreme Court has upheld this section dnd has also 
upheld the right of Congress to deal with foreign seamen in our 
ports. The purpose of the provision is to prevent what is 
called “crimping” in the securing of seamen. For instance, 
we prevent by our law advances being made to seamen and 
sailors in this country. That was simply to prevent the board- 
ing houses or the crimping houses from taking advantage of 
seamen, as the Senator understands. The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to prevent that as to sailors on ships coming from a 
foreign port to this country. It is a very common. custom in 
many other countries to require advance payments on wages 
when seamen ship. Under this provision that practice will be 
stopped. That is the sole purpose of the proposed change. 


I will call the Senator's atten- 
He 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. : The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 51, after line 18, to insert: 

Sec. 35. That the second proviso of the first paragraph of section 13 
of the act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American seamen 
in the merchant marine of the United States, to abolish arrest and im- 

risonment as a penalty for desertion and to secure the abrogation of 
} 8 provisions in relation thereto, and to promote safety at sea,” 
approved March 4, 1915, is amended to read as follows; 

‘Provided further, That upon examination under rules prescribed 
by the 1 of Commerce as to eyesight, hearing, physical con- 
dition, a knowledge of the duties of seamanship, a citizen of the 
United States found competent may be rated as able seaman after 
having served on deck 12 months at sea or on the Great Lakes; but 
seamen examined and rated able seamen under this proviso shall not 
in any case compose more than one-fourth of the number of able seamen 
required by this section to be shipped or employed upon any vessel 
except that any American citizen rated as able seaman under this pro- 
viso, who has served one year at sea or on the Great Lakes secur- 
ing such rating, shall not be included as composing a part of the 
one-fourth of such able seamen under this proviso.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 14, to insert: 

Sec. 36. That section 20 of such act of March 4, 1915, be, and is, 
amended to read as follows: ` 

“Sec. 20. That any seaman who shall suffer personal injury in the 
course of his employment may, at his election, maintain an action for 
damgaes at law, th the right of trial by jury, and in such action 
all statutes of the United States monyong or extending the common- 
law right or remedy in cases of personal injury to railway employees 
shall apply; and in case of the death of any seaman as a result of any 
such personal injury the rsonal representative of such seaman may 
maintain an action for damages at law with the right of trial by 
jury, and in such action all statutes of the United States conferring 
or regulating the right of action for death in the case of railway 
employees shall be applicable.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, after line 4, to insert: 

' Sec. 37. That, in the judgment of 98 articles or provisions 
in treaties or conventions to which the United States is a party, which 
restrict the right of the United States to oe discriminating cus- 
toms duties on imports entering the United States in foreign vessels 
and in vessels of the United States, and which also restrict the right 
of the United States to impose discriminatory tonnage dues on for- 
eign vessels and on vessels of the United States entering the United 
States, should be terminated; and the President is hereby authorized 
and directed within 90 days after this act becomes law to give notice 
to the several Governments, respectively, parties to such treaties or 
conventions that so much thereof as imposes any such restriction on 
the United States will terminate on the expiration of such periods as 
may be required for the giving of such notice by the provisions of such 
treaties or conventions. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that section may go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, section 37 
will be over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 53, line 21, to change the number of the section from “12”. 
to “38,” and, in line 24, after the word “ Corporation,” to strike 
out “or other agencies created pursuant to authority of law,” 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 38. That the power and authority vested in the board by this 
act, except as herein otherwise provided, may be exercised directly by 
the board, or by it through the United States Shipping Board er- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer an amendment, in line 22, 
after the word “ otherwise,” to insert the word “ exclusively.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
Washington, under the provisions of this bill, what becomes of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation? Is a consolidation effected 
between that and the Shipping Board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration remains just as it is. It is really the agency of the 
Shipping Board now, and is continued, so far as may be neces- 
sary, in carrying out the provisions of this proposed act. 

Mr. KING. Is it to. be the instrumentality by which will be 
effectuated all of the duties and responsibilities which are de- 
volved upon the Shipping Board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not at all. It is really the 
instrumentality of the Shipping Board to handle and dispose of 
the ships, and so on; but it does not take care of the matter 
of discrimination or of regulating rates or revising the naviga- 
tion laws or matters of policy, and so forth. It has nothing to 
do with such questions as those; but is the agency of the Ship- 
ping Board for the purpose of constructing ships, as it has been 
heretofore, and the agency to carry on dealings with reference 
to ships and the property of the Shipping Board, 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, the reason I have propounded the 
inquiry is that a number of suggestions have been made to me 
by persons who are more or less familiar with the duties of the 
Shipping Board and of the Emergency Fleet Corporation to the 
effect that the duties of both organizations could with pro- 
priety be performed by one; that the present arrangement led 
to more or less of duplication, to the setting up of unnecessary 
machinery, and they suggested a consolidation under which the 
Shipping Board should be fully authorized not only to perform 
the duties now devolved upon it by law, and such as may be 
devolved upon it under this bill, but as well whatever duties are 
devolved upon the Emergency Fleet Corporation. I ask the 
Senator from Washington why, in the formulation of this bill, 
that on has not been carried into effect? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah knows that in dealing with property and making contracts 
and matters of similar character a legislative organization 
such as the Shipping Board has very little flexibility. There 
is no provision for suing it or that it shall bring suit or any- 
thing of that sort, so that in certain aspects the work can be 
much better done by a corporation. Independently of that, the 
two organizations are substantially the same, but the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation was created for the purpose of pro- 
viding that flexibility, so that individuals could deal with it 
far better than they could with a purely legislative agency, 
such as the Shipping Board, which would have to have its 
powers more particularly defined so far as concerns its deal- 
ings with different subjects. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have listened to the observa- 
tions made by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, 

I will add merely a word. The original shipping act, as the 
Senator will remember, was passed before we entered the 
war, and for the purpose of enabling us to build ships for 
which some $50,000,000 were appropriated. Under that act it 
was provided that the Shipping Board, if it found it neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the act, could create one or 
more corporations to do the things necessary to be done. Under 
that authority it created the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
That was the only corporation that was created. That corpora- 
tion is, as I have said, practically the same as the Shipping 
Board; that is, the five members of the Shipping Board are 
trustees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. I think there 
are two additional members, but if this bill passes as now 
framed the members of the Shipping Board will constitute the 
trustees of the corporation. 
The original act also provided that the Shipping Board might 
create additional corporations or agencies. We have stricken 
out that authorization, because we thought they ought not to 
create any additional corporations; that the one now in exist- 
ence was enough, and we did not think it was wise to disturb 
the whole organization; but for the reason which I stated a 
while ago, that a person can deal much more flexibly with 
a corporation in matters of contract and with reference to 
obligations than he can with a legislative agency such as the 
Shipping Board, we did not make any change in the status of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator will remember that 
during the war there was some complaint that the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation did not cooperate 
and integrate as they should have done; that there was too 
much machinery: that the organizations were too widely sepa- 
rated; and that they did not properly function, As to whether 
or not those criticisms were warranted, I am not prepared 
to state, but I do believe there was too much machinery, either 
in the Shipping Board or in the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
or in both, and that there is too much machinery now in either 
one or both of those organizations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator—and 
I think I know what I am talking about with reference to this 
phase of the matter, at any rate—that the real difficulty during 
the early part of the war was that the Shipping Board and the 
manager, I might say, or the chairman of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, did not work very well together, because the 
manager of the corporation did not have the authority that the 
manager of a corporation usually has, and he was hampered, 
restricted, and limited by the Shipping Board. 

Finally, however, the by-laws of the corporation were so 
amended as to vest the powers of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion practically in the manager, who was the chairman, and 
that enabled the Emergency Fleet Corporation then to go ahead 
and do the business that it was really intended to do. That was 
really the difficulty originally. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is it not a fact that the 
Shipping Board created the Emergency Fleet Corporation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is an agency of that organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Seuth Carolina. And in this bill it is pro- 
vided that they shall do the same thing, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We do not provide that; we 
simply leave that as it is now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
originally written. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. So that the coordination 
depends upon the discretion with which the board selects those 
who are to function for it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, at 
the top of page 54, to insert: 


Sec. 39. That if any provision of this act is declared unconstitu- 
tional or the pplication of any provision to certain circumstances be 
held invalid, the remainder of the act and the application of such 
rovisions to circumstances other than those as to which it is held 
nyalid shall not be affected thereby. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 6, to insert: 

Sec. 40. That when used in this act, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, the terms person,“ vessel,“ documented under the laws of 
the United States,“ and “citizen of the United States“ shall have the 
menning assigned to them by sections 1 and 2 of the “ shipping act, 
1916,” as amended by this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 12, to insert: 

Snc. 41. That section 2 of the “shipping act, 1916,” is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 2, That within the meaning of this act no corporation, partner- 
ship, or association shall be deemed a citizen of the United States unless 
all the stock and securities of such corporation, 8 or associa- 
tion are at all times wholly and bona fide owned by citizens of the 
United States, and, in the case of a corporation, unless in addition to 
such requirement, its president and directors are citizens of the United 
States, and the corporation itself is organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of a State, Territory, District, or possession thereof. 

“A corporation shall not be deemed to be so owned by citizens of the 
United States (a) if the title to all of its stock and other securities is 
not yested in such citizens, free from any trust or fiduciary obligation 
in favor of any person not a citizen of the United States; or (b) if all 
the voting power in such corporation is not vested in citizens of the 
United States; or (c) if, through any contract or understanding, it is 
so arranged that voting pore in such corporation may be exercised, 
directly or indirectly, in behalf of any person who is not a citizen of 
the United States; or (d) if by any other means whatsoever control of 
any interest in the corporation is conferred upon or permitted to be 
exercised b. any person who is not a citizen of the United States: 
Provided, That for the purpose of operating vessels exclusively in for- 
eign commerce a co 
officered as provided 
United States if at least 75 per cent of its stock and other securities 
are at all times bona fide owned by citizens of the United States, free 
from any trust or fiduciary obligation in favor of any person not a 
citizen of the United States.” 


Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CALDER, I wish to offer an amendment to this section. 

Mr. EDGE. Perhaps the amendment is the same. I was 
going to offer an amendment, on page 54, line 17, after the 
word “unless,” to insert the words “at least 90 per cent of,” 
which will make the three or four lines beginning on line 15 
read: y 

That within the meaning of this act no corporation, partnership, 
or association shall be deemed a citizen of the United States unless 
at least 90 per cent of all the stock and securities of such corpora- 
tion 5 

And so forth. 

I think it is very indefensible to pass any act providing some- 
thing that we know perfectly well is impossible of enforcement, 
When we require 100 per cent of the stock of a shipping cor- 
poration to be owned at all times by American citizens, we 
know perfectly well that we are making innocent violators out 
of every corporation in the country, or at least we are certainly 
inviting it. If one share of stock is sold on the exchange—and, 
of course, in the case of many of these corporations the stock is 
listed—the result of it would be that you could proceed under 
this act for violation, and if stock was owned by an American 
woman who married an alien the same thing would occur. 

I feel that if we make the provision 90 per cent we are in 
every way protecting American interests and we are not passing 
laws that we know perfectly well are unenforceable. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from New Jersey if it would not be more 


It is left as the law was 


ration, partnership, or association organized and 
in this section shall be deemed a citizen of the 


difficult to keep within the 10 per cent than to know that you 
could not sell any of the stock to persons other than citizens 
of the United States? 

Mr. EDGE. In answer to that question there is unquestion- 
ably difficulty in keeping a record of it in any event; but we 
established a precedent at the present session of Congress in 
passing the so-called export finance bill, which was discussed 
on the floor of the Senate by a number of Senators and which 
presented exactly the same question. We finally decided in 
the case of that bill that a majority of the stock should be 
held by American citizens, and also that all the directors and 
officers should be American citizens. I believe that all the 
directors and all the officers should be American citizens, but 
I do not entirely agree with the Senator from South Carolina 
in his view that it would be as difficult to enforce a 90 per 
cent restriction as it would to enforce a 100 per cent restriction. 
If it is a known fact that there is a small leeway, like 10 per 
cent, I think the average corporation would make every effort 
to defend that situation, The stock records, of course, are 
open, und there is a way to do it; but I do not like to ask for 
100 per cent when it seems unnecessary as a protection to 
American interests and is such an invitation for continued 
violation. 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I invite the Senator’s attention to the words 
on page 55, with a view to inquiring whether they will not 
call for a modification of his statement. 

Mr. EDGE. I am going to offer an amendment to subdivision 
(a) that would call for the same modification, as I understand. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, in line 
13 there is a provision reading as follows: 

Provided, That for the purpose of operating vessels exclusively in 
foreign commerce a corporation, partnership, or association organized 
and officered as provided in this section shall be deemed a citizen of 
the United States if at least 75 per cent of its stock and other securi- 
ties are at all times— 

And so forth. 

The Senator's complaint was that it limited the ownership 
to Americans exclusively. As I interpret this, it provides that 
foreign residents may own at least 25 per cent of the stock of 
vessels engaged in foreign commerce. 

Mr. EDGE. I think that is correct. 
different classification. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator's criticism would apply only 
to vessels that are engaged in domestic commerce, coastwise 
trade? 

Mr. EDGE. The answer to the Senator from Utah would 
seem to me to be this: It is true that the mere fact that in the 
case of corporations engaged in foreign commerce the bill only 
exacts 75 per cent—that is, that the stockholders shall total 
not Jess than 75 per cent of American citizens—demonstrates 
that -vessels owned by corporations that are organized under 
American laws, and are doing business abroad, are only re- 
quired to have 75 ner cent American citizenship-owned stock; 
but vessels doing a coastwise or American business solely are, 
under the terms of the same section, required to have 100 per 
cent. I do not see the reason for the difference in the require- 
ment. I think both of them could be well 75 per cent. I am 
simply making as modest a modification as possible in order. to 
meet the conditions that exist. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word. 

I recognize the difficulty of enforcing the law. I think there 
would be just as much difficulty, however, in enforcing the law 
as proposed to be amended by the Senator from New Jersey 
as there would be in enforcing it as it is proposed in the bill. 

I want to read just a couple of extracts from a letter from 
the chairman of the Shipping Board, urging this amendment: 

Believing that it is essential that our coasting fleet be wholly owned 
by American citizens, I respectfully suggest that section 29 of the 
second committee print be amended— 

So as to make it read us we have it in the bill. 
ther: 

Unless our coasting fleet be wholly” and unequivocally owned by loyal 
United States citizens, it can not be rated a dependable unit in time 
of national emergency. Such dependability must always be insured, and 
this can only be accomplished by making 100 per cent bona fide Ameri- 
can ownership the only key to our coasting trade, and in so far as 


consistent wi present conditions, to establish the same requirement 
for our foreign commerce. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Suppose a case where a foreigner is an heir to an 
American who owns a certain block of stock in a coastwise boat, 
and under the laws of distribution that alien received the stock, 
What becomes of the stock? Is it forfeited? What provisions 
are there in the bill to penalize the corporation, if it is to be 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


That, however, is a 


He says, fur- 
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penalized, for permitting some alien to remain the owner of 
stock in the corporation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are no penalizing provi- 
sions. There are no penalizing provisions in the law now and 
as it has existed ever since we had a Shipping Board. We have 
made no change in that particular. 

Mr. KING. How would the provision be enforced, if there 
is any enforcement of the proyision, restricting the ownership 
to all Americans? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that I do not know 
just how it would be done. I think probably the Shipping 
Board would make some rules and regulations under which 
they would seek to control the issuance of stock to aliens, or 
something of that kind; but there is no penalty. 

Mr. KING. It is just a sort of a naked fulmination? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Really, that is about it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Washington what is the present provision? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The present provision is a con- 
trolling interest, and there is no provision about enforcing com- 
pliance, This follows the present law. 

Mr. EDGE. The controlling interest—which, of course, 
means the majority of the stock, which has been apparently the 
policy heretofore—is changed here to a 100 per cent basis. I 
have never believed in passing a law that we admitted while 
it was before the Senate could not possibly be enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CrerK. On page 55, at the end of line 20, it is 
proposed to insert a semicolon and the following: 

And provided further, That a person who resides in the United 
States, and who has lost the status of a citizen of the United States 
through marriage, shall be deemed a citizen of the United States for 
the purpose of determining the citizenship of a corpora hion, partner- 
ship, or association under the provisions of this section. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I see no objection to that 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South of Carolina. I ask to have the amend- 
ment stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was restated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like the attention of 
the chairman of the committee for a moment. I think there is 
nothing more difficult to preserve intact than the ownership 
or the control of a corporation that issues stock. The bill 
tries to do that, but the section only covers the question of 
ownership. It provides: 

That within the meaning of this act no corporation, partnership, or 
association shall be deemed a citizen of the United States unless all 
the stock and securities of such corporation, adira 2 or associa- 
tion are at all times wholly and bona fide owned by citizens of the 
United States. 

Under that section the stock might all be owned by citizens 
of the United States, and all of it might be trusteed or assigned 
to an alien, or to an alien corporation. Indeed, the modern 
method of transacting the business of corporations frequently 
results in exactly the thing I have suggested being done. 

I therefore suggest to the chairman this amendment: In line 
19, after the word “by,” insert “and under the control of,” so 
that the clause would read: 

Unless all the stock and securitics of such corporation, partnership, 
or association are at all times whdlly and bona fide owned by and under 
the control of citizens of the United States, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have no objec- 
tion to that, although I am rather inclined to think that it is 
covered on the other page. Notice on page 55, line 1: 

A corporation shall not be deemed to be so owned by citizens of the 
United States (a) if the title to all of its stock and other securities 
is not vested in such citizens, free from any trust or fiduciary obliga- 
tion in favor of any person not a citizen of the United States; or (b) 
if all the voting power in such corporation is not vested in citizens of 


the United States; or (c) if, through any contract or understanding, 
it is so arranged that vo power— 


And so forth, 


If that does not cover what the Senator wishes to accomplish, 
I am perfectly willing to have it amended. 

Mr. REED. I had not noticed the section. 
on the bill piecemeal. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand, 

Mr. REED. Nevertheless, I think it would do no harm to put 
the words in which I suggest. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if it is not elsewhere covered in 
the bill, I desire to suggest this amendment, at the bottom of 
page 54, at the end of line 24: 

No issue, sale, hypothecation, or transfer of stock or ownership shall 
be valid unless recorded with and approved by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that 
amendment. I am inclined to think, however, that these cor- 
porations, in the transfer of their stock, and so on, would be 
controlled by the authority under which they are organized. 
I suppose every State has laws of incorporation, and all these 
corporations would be organized under the laws of some State. 
They would control the transfer and disposition of stock. But 
personally I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. REED. If that rule is to be applied, it might also affect 
other clauses of the bill. I have no desire to make it hard for 
these corporations to do business, but I know of no way in the 
world by which the Shipping Board can determine whether a 
corporation's stock is really owned by American citizens except 
that the record of the transfer of the stock should be filed 
with it, and subject to its approval. If the words I have sug- 
gested go in, I think we will have come very near fixing it so 
that these companies will have to remain American companies, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment is a little too broad. I do not think the board ought 
to have the authority to prevent a transfer of stock by any 
American citizen to any other American citizen, or corporation, 
or association, or partnership, and it appears to me that the 
Senator’s amendment would confer discretionary power on the 
board, and make it necessary for them to approve of a transfer. 
I do not think any board ought to be permitted to determine 
whether or not “A,” a bona fide citizen of the United States, 
may sell his stock in a corporation to some other citizen of the 
United States. 

Mr. REED. I did not have the point in mind which the Sen- 
ator has suggested. I have no desire to prevent the sale of 
stock by a citizen of the United States to another citizen, and 
if the Senator thinks it is too broad, I will offer the anrend- 
ment in-this form 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Would not a provision in the bill prohibiting 
stock exchanges from selling the stock to any one but citizens 
of the United States be effective? 

Mr. REED. That would cover the stock exchange transac- 
tion, but as soon as it got into the hands of the purchaser on the 
stock exchange he might sell it to some one else. 

Mr. NELSON. Would it not be a good plan to prohibit the 
stock exchanges from selling this stock to anybody but citizens 
of the United States? 

Mr. REED. I think the amendment in this form practically 
accomplishes it. I appreciate the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] and I will change the form of the 
amendment so that it shall read: 

No issue, sale, hypothecation, or transfer of stock or ownership shall 
be valid unless recorded with the Shipping’ Board. 

In other words, they must make a record with the Shipping 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment as modified. 

The READING CLERK. On page 54, at the end 
sert: 

No issue, sale, hypothecation, or transfer of stock or ownership shall 
be yalid unless recorded with the Shipping Board. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Missouri a question. Has the Senator considered this 
situation, which I think might arise under his amendment? 

The holders of stock can indorse their certificates in blank 
and hand them over to a foreigner or a foreign corporation to 
be held in their treasury. In that way really the foreigner 
controls the concern. Of course, he could not become the 
equitable owner of the stock until he had finally secured the 
action of the Shipping Board, but actually it would deprive the 


I am working 


of line 24, in- 
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American management of real control, because it would only 
be voted when the foreigners were of a mind to surrender it. 
I am not prepared, on the spur of the moment, to suggest 
whether that is any real danger or not, but it ought to be 
effectively controlled if it is a danger. I leave it for the con- 
ference committee to consider in case the amendment is agreed 
to in its present form. 

Mr. REED. I sought to cover that by the amendment which 
I have just offered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not hear it read. 

Mr. REED. My amendment was to insert in the clause 
„unless all the stock and securities of such corporation, part- 
nership, or association are at all times wholly and bona fide 
owned by citizens of the United States,“ the words“ and under 
the control of,” so that it will read “wholly and bona fide 
ao by and under the control of citizens of the United 

tates.” 

That may not be broad enough to cover it, but supplemented 
by this language on the next page in the text of the bill as 
offered, I think it would: 

A Corporation shall not be deemed to be so owned by citizens of the 
United States (a) if the title to all of its stock and other securities 
is not vested in such citizens, free from any trust or fiduciary obliga- 
tion in favor of any person not a citizen of the United States. 

Perhaps the two together cover it, although I will repeat to 
the Senator from Connecticut, who has come in since I made 
the remark, that the control of stock is one of the most dif- 
ficult things in the world to handle. 

Mr. EDGE. Let the amendment to the amendment be read 


as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state it 
as modified. 

The Reaprne Crerk. On page 54, at the end of line 24, 
insert: 


No issue, sale, hypothecation, or transfer of stock or ownership shall 
be yalid unless recorded with the Shipping Board. 

Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I am in sympathy with the object the Senator 
is attempting to attain, but by incorporating the word “ valid“ 
into a law would we not in effect raise the question of validity 
en the ordinary sale of stock? If a company should cease to 
qualify as being under 100 per cent American control, by using 
that language would we not really raise the question of the 
actual validity of the sale of stock? 

Mr. REED. I intended to do that. I intended to make it so 
that one of these corporations which has the benefits of this 
law could not sell its stock to foreigners. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think the Senator understands my sug- 
gestion, if he will permit me. As I understand the section, the 
moment a company permits one share of stock to go out of the 
hands of an American owner, it automatically ceases to func- 
tion under the bill. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. EDGE. It ceases to be a company which can operate 
under the bill; that is certainly correct. Therefore, I make the 
point, why should we then in any way attempt to raise the 
question of the validity of the sale, when they automatically 
go out from under the act anyhow? 

Mr. REED. Merely because we will not know whether their 
stock has gone into the hands of foreigners unless there is some 
place where they must register the transfer. 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. REED. And the only way to compel them to register 
the transfer is to make a sale invalid until it is so registered. 
Then the owner of the stock, in order to have his stock of 
value, it seems to me, would necessarily take it to the board 
and register it. 

Mr, EDGE. I am in entire agreement with the Senator that 
it should be registered with the Shipping Board. That is the 
only method. But the word “ valid” seems to me to be rather 
a dangerous word to use. 

Mr. KING.. May I inquire of my friend from Missouri 
whether his amendment would in any way interfere with the 
usual custom of hypothecating stocks with banks for loans? 
As the Senator knows, one of the easiest methods employed by 
business men to obtain money is to go to a bank and give the 
note of the individual or the corporation and pledge the stock 
of a corporation as collateral security for the obligation. I 
fancy that the stocks of these corporations may be used for 
loans. Would the amendment offered by the Senator forbid 
the acceptation by the banks of an indorsed certificate as col- 
lateral for a loan to be made to the owner? 

Mr. REED. I think it would compel a registration of the 
transaction with the Shipping Board. I believe we are forced 


to do that, even though it to some extent interferes with the 
freedom of movement of the stock, because the very thing we 
are trying to do is to keep this stock from getting into the. 
hands of foreign holders. If you permit it to be hypothecated 
without a registration of it, it might speedily be hypothecated 
to some foreign shipping corporation, and in that way the con- 
trol would pass from us. I know of no way to avoid that with- 
out interposing some sort of an obstacle, which we might like to 
avoid if we could do it, and still keep the corporation securely 
within the United States. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate the point my distinguished friend is 
making, but it seems to me that it is going to interfere with the 
usual course of business and make it very difficult at times for 
individuals to obtain a loan speedily. It occurs to me that a 
provision might be attached to the bill, or the amendment of 
the Senator might be so modified as that where notice was given 
to the Shipping Board that stock had been pledged for a loan, 
that would accomplish the purpose. 

I am in entire sympathy with the position the Senator takes, 
and his desire to restrict the sale of this stock to foreigners, and 
yet I believe that his amendment will interfere materially with 
business operations and prove quite embarrassing to those who 
own the stock and who will be compelled to utilize it in their 
business for the purpose of securing loans. However, I shall 
not object to the amendment offered by the Senator. 

I ask the chairman of the committee a question, in view of 
the statement just made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epee} and the acquiescence in that statement by the Senator, 
although the Recorp does not show his acquiescence. The 
Senator from New Jersey stated that under the provisions of 
the bill if one share of stock passed into the hands of an alien, 
no matter by what process that ownership was obtained, auto- 
matically the corporation would cease to be permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of the bill, even though that transfer were made 
against the wish of all the rest of the stockholders and of the 
board of directors of the corporation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the situation would be 
met by the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, because 
it is provided by that amendment that the sale, transfer, and 
so on, shall not be valid until it is recorded with the Shipping 
Board. So that would prevent a fraudulent passing of a share 
of stock. The language of the section is that— 

A corporation shall not be deemed to be so owned by citizens of the 
United States (a) if the title to all of its stock and other securities is 
not vested in such citizens, free from any trust or fiduciary obligation— 

And so forth. 

Mr, KING. Let me make this inquiry of the Senator: Sup- 
pose stock, by, devolution upon the death of the owner, passes 
to some alien as an heir. What occurs then? Does the cor- 
poration, pending the settlement of the estate, cease to have the 
benefits of this act? Is it to be outlawed and penalized? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it would be under this 


act. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that that would be unfortunate, 
Suppose some citizen of the United States dies who owns a 
share of stock in a corporation, and his son, or daughter, or 
some other heir, is an alien 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KING. I yield. * 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let me ask the Senator if that problem 
can not be met very easily by amendment? The Senator knows 
that under the laws of some of the States certain kinds of 
property may not be owned by aliens, and that in the event of 
the death of an owner and inheritance by an alien a period is 
fixed by law within which the alien heir must dispose of the 
ownership of the inherited property. 

Mr, KING. I am directing attention to the provision because 
in legislation heretofore enacted that question received atten- 
tion, and, as I recall, there was some provision that the stock 
must be disposed of within a certain time. It does seem to me 
that it is too severe a penalty to visit upon a corporation to 
deny it the benefits of this act simply because some man dies 
and he happens to have a relative who is his heir residing in 
some other country. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I again draw attention to the fact that it was 
just to meet such a possible situation, where a corporation, the 
management, the officers, and directors would be absolutely 
helpless, that I suggested an amendment to reduce the neces- 
sary amount of stock to be owned by American citizens to 90 
per cent. That is purely an arbitrary figure, but it is to admit 
of some little leeway so the law would not be continually vio- 
lated eyen innocently, 
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The benefits of the act, I think, are such that if a corporation 
were engaged in coastwise trade and its vessels carrying freight 
and passengers to American ports, as. provided under the coast- 
wise laws and this act, would suddenly have their stock pass 
into the hands of an alien in some way or other, and if anyone 
desired to start proceedings, they would automatically have to 
give up their service under a strict interpretation of the act, 
I do not see any real gain in passing that type of legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from New Jersey that their suggestions 
will be given very careful consideration in conference. If the 
Senator from Utah can in the meantime frame some provision 
that will meet the situation, I shall be very glad to have it pre- 
sented, and the vote can be reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I have no objection to 
the amendment being agreed to. I shall prepare an amend- 
ment during the interim and submit it to the Senator to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is now on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, inserting section 41 as 
amended, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. It has 
been suggested that an amendment be prepared to this section 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING] covering the question we 
have just been discussing. If we agree to the amendment now 
a further amendment would be precluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have just stated that if the 
Senator from Utah would prepare an amendment covering the 
provision he would like to have inserted, I would be glad to 
reconsider the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from “13” to “42,” and in line 22, after 
the word “act,” to change the date “1919” to “1920,” so as to 
make the section read: 

Src, 42. That this act may be cited as the merchant marine act, 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have one more amendment to 
present. It is to take care of the hiatus that was suggested by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] with reference to 
the board. I think it would be well to have that cared for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
` be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. Add a new section, as follows: 

Sec. —. That the present members of the board shall continue as 
such until their successors, provided for in this act, shall be appointed 
and qualified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That completes the amendments 
of the committee to the bill, except those that were passed over. 
I shall not ask the Senate to consider the bill further to-day. 


RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 15, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fray, May 14, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Thou Great Creator and Dispenser of every good, our 
Father in heaven, help us to prove ourselves worthy recipients 
by conforming our lives to what we know to be right in the 
eternal fitness of things; confirmed by the still small voice and 
the revelation of the heart of Christ, by His teachings, in- 
comparable character, and sublime death on Calvary; that we 
may hallow Thy name and grow day by day into the likeness 
of our Maker. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUS®, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a request 
for unanimous consent. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. For what? 

Mr. GARNER. That the gentleman from South Carolina 
an Byrnes] may have 20 minutes in which to address the 

ouse. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Of course, I like to be accommo- 
dating, as the gentleman knows, but I would like to go ahead 
with the business of the House, 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately following the disposition of the conference report 
called up by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Kerer] that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
asks unanimous consent that immediately following the calling 
up of the conference report the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] have leave to address the House for 20 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SELLS. Reserving the right to object, this is pension 
day in the House, and there are two bills on the calendar which 
the Committee on Pensions and the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions expect to call up. Could it not be arranged that the gen- 
tleman's speech be deferred until after the consideration of 
those bills? 

Mr. GARNER, There is no danger of the gentleman's bills 
not being passed. 

Mr. SELLS. No; and I do not anticipate that there is any 
danger that the gentleman will not be permitted to speak. 

Mr. GARNER. If we stayed here until we passed the pension 
bills everybody would go home, and nobody would hear the 
gentleman from South Carolina. Nobody is going to stay here 
and consider pension bills, because there is no opposition. So I 
thought you could defer that matter until the gentleman had 
made his speech, and then gentlemen could go home and you 
could pass your pebsion bills. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. SELLS. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair hears no objection, 

REREFERENCE OF RILL. 
SPEAKER. The bill S. 2977, an act to amend section 8 
of an act to provide for the sale of desert lands in certain 
States and Territories, and so forth, is on the House Calendar, 
and the Chair, without objection, will refer it to the Union 
Calendar. 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OV REMARKS, 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask upanimdus consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Fuller Civil War pen- 
sion act, and I also wish to incorporate in my remarks the act 
itself and the instructions to the Pension Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Os- 
BORNE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the Fuller pension bill and incorporate in the re- 
marks the bill itself. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of May 10 headed, Save the Postal Service.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not recognize the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

EFFICIENCY OF PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY— CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 11927, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ku 
LEY] calls up the conference report on the bill H. R. 11927, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency of the personnel of 
the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision of bonuses 
or increased compensation. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. a 

The statement was read. 


The 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11927) to increase the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy 


1920. 
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and Coast Guard through the temporary provision of bonuses 
or increased compensation, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

That, commencing January 1, 1920, commissioned officers. of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Public Health Service shall 
be paid, in addition to all pay and allowances now allowed by 
law, increases at rates per annum as follows: Colonels in the 
Army and Marine Corps, captains in the Navy, and assistant 
surgeons general in the Public Health Service, $600; lieutenant 
colonels in the Army and Marine Corps, commanders in the 
Navy, and senior surgeons in the Public Health Service, $600; 
majors in the Army and Marine Corps, lieutenant commanders 
fn the Navy, and surgeons in the Public Health Service, $840; 
captains in the Army and Marine Corps, lieutenants in the Navy, 
and passed assistant surgeons in the Public Health Service, 
$720 ; first lieutenants in the Army and Marine Corps, lieutenants 
(junior grade), acting assistant surgeons and acting assistant 
dental surgeons in the Navy, and assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service, $600; second lieutenants in the Army and 
Marine Corps, and ensigns in the Navy, $420: Provided, That 
contract surgeons of the Army serving full time shall receive 
the pay of a second lieutenant. 

“Sec. 2. That the right and benefits prescribed under the 
act of April 16, 1918, granting commutation of quarters, heat, 
and light during the present emergency to officers of the Army 
on duty in the fleld are hereby continued and made effective until 
June 80, 1922, and shall apply equally to officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, end Public Health Service: Pro- 
vided, That such rights and benefits as are prescribed for officers 
shall apply equally for enlisted men now entitled by regulations 
to quarters or to commutation therefor. 

“Sec. 3. That, commencing January 1, 1920, warrant officers 
of the Navy shall be paid, in addition to all pay and allowances 
now allowed by law, an increase at the rate of $240 per annum. 

“Sec. 4. That, commencing January 1, 1920, the pay of all 
enlisted men of the Army and Marine Corps and of members of 
the female Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy is hereby in- 
creased 20 per centum: Provided, That such increase shall not 
apply to enlisted men whose initial pay, if it has already been 
permanently increased since April 6, 1917, is now less than $33 
per month. 

“Sec. 5. That all noncommissioned officers of the Army of 
grade of color sergeant and above as fixed by existing Army 
Regulations and noncommissioned officers of the Marine Corps of 
corresponding grades shall be entitled to one ration or commu- 
tation therefor in addition to that to which they are now-en- 
titled. The commutation value shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent on July 1 of each fiscal year, and for the current fiscal year 
the value shall be computed on the basis of 55 cents per ration: 
Provided, That Army field clerks and field clerks Quartermaster 
Corps, whose total pay and allowances do not exceed $2,500 per 
annum, shall be paid an increase at the rate of $240 per annum: 
Provided further, That such Army field clerks and field clerks 
Quartermaster Corps, whose total pay and allowances exceed 

2.500 but do not exceed $2,740 per annum, shall be paid such 
additional amount as will make their total pay and allowances 
not to exceed $2,740 per annum: Provided further, That this 
section shall not be construed to reduce the pay and allowances 
of any Army field clerk or field clerk Quartermaster Corps. 

“Sec. 6. That, commencing January 1, 1920, the following 
shall be the rate of base pay for each enlisted rating: Chief 
petty officers with acting appointments, $99 per month; chief 
petty officers with permanent appointments and mates, $126 per 
month; petty officers, first class, $84 per month; petty officers, 
second class, $72 per month; petty officers, third class, $60 per 
month; nonrated men, first class, $54 per month; nonrated men, 
second class, $48 per month; nonrated men, third class, $33 per 
month: Provided, That the base pay of firemen, first class, shall 
be $60 per month; firemen, second class, $54 per month; fire- 
men, third class, $48 per month: Provided further, That the rate 
pone ne pay for each rating in the Naval Academy Band shall 
be as follows: Second leader, with acting appointment, $99 per 
month, with permanent appointment, $126 per month; drum 
major, $84 per month; musicians, first class, $72 per month; 
musicians, second class, $60 per month: Provided further, That 
the base pay of cabin stewards and cabin cooks shall be $84 per 
month; wardroom stewards and wardroom cooks, $72 per month ; 
steerage stewards and steerage cooks, $72 per month; warrant 
officers’ stewards and warrant officers’ eooks, $60 per month; 
mess attendants, first class, $42 per month; mess attendants, 


second class, $36 per month; mess attendants, third class, $33 
per month: Provided further, That the retainer pay of those 
members of the Fleet Navai Reserve who, pursuant to call, shall 
return to active duty within one month after the approval of 
this act and shall continue on active duty until the Navy shall 
have been recruited up to its permanent authorized strength, or 
until the number in the grade to which they may be assigned is 
filled, but not beyond June 30, 1922, shall be computed upon the 
base pay they are receiving when retransferred to inactive duty, 
plus the additions or increases prescribed in the naval appro- 
priation act approved August 29, 1916, for members of the Fleet 
Naval Reserve: Provided further, That the rates of base pay 
herein fixed shall not be further increased 10 per cent as au- 
thorized by an act approved May 13, 1908, nor by the temporary 
war increases as authorized by section 15 of the act approved 
May 22, 1917, as amended by the act approved July 11, 1919. 

“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his 
diseretion, to readjust the prevailing rates of pay of civilian 
professors and instructors at the United States Naval Academy: 
Provided, That said readjustment, which shall be effective from 
January 1, 1920, shall not involve an additional expenditure in 
excess of $55,000 for the remainder of the current fiscal year. 

“Sec. 8. That commissioned officers, warrant officers, petty 
officers, and other enlisted men of the Coast Guard shall receive 
the same pay, allowances, and increases as now are, herein are, 
or hereafter may be prescribed for corresponding grades or rat- 
ings and length of service in the Navy; and the grades and rat- 
ings of warrant officers, chief petty officers, petty officers and 
other enlisted persons in the Coast Guard shall be the same as 
in the Navy, in so far as the duties of the Coast Guard may 
require, with the continuance, in the Coast Guard, of the grade 
of surfman, whose base pay shall be $70 per month: Provided, 
That the senior district superintendent, the three district super- 
intendents next in order of seniority, the four district super- 
intendents next below these three in order of seniority, and the 
junior five district superintendents shall haye the rank, pay, 
and allowances of captain, first lieutenant, second lieutenant, 
and third lieutenant in the Coast Guard, respectively. 

“ Src. 9. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed 
as granting any back pay or allowances to any officer or enlisted 
man whose active service shall have terminated subsequent to 
December 31, 1919, and prior to the approval of this act, unless 
such officers or enlisted men shall have been reealled to active 
service or shall have been reenlisted prior to the approval of 
this act. 

“Sec. 10. That any enlisted man or apprentice seaman who 
shall reenlist in the Navy within one year from the date of his 
discharge therefrom shall, upon such reenlistment, he entitled 
to and shall receive the same benefits as are now authorized by 
law for reenlistment within four months from date of last dis- 
charge from the service: Provided, That this section shall be- 
come inoperative six months after the date of the approval of 
this act. 

“Sec. 11. That in lieu of compensation now prescribed by 
law, commissioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
shall receive the same pay and allowances as now are or here- 
after may be prescribed for officers of the Navy with whom 
they hold relative rank as prescribed in the act of May 22, 
1917, entitled ‘An act to temporarily increase the commis- 
sioned and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes,’ including longevity; 
and all laws relating to the retirement of commissioned oflicers 
of the Navy shall hereafter apply to commissioned officers of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey: Provided, That hereafter 
longevity pay for officers in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and Coast and Geodetic 
Survey shall be based on the total of all service in any or all of 
said services. ° 

“Seo 12. That hereafter when any commissioned officer, non- 
commissioned officer of the grade of color sergeant and above, 
including any noncommissioned officer of the Marine Corps of 
corresponding grade, warrant officer, chief petty officer, or petty 
officer (first class), having a wife or dependent child or chil- 
dren, is ordered to make a permanent change of station, the 
United States shall furnish transportation in kind from funds 
appropriated for the transportation of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Public Health Service to his new station for the wife 
and dependent child or children: Provided, That for persons in 
the naval service the term ‘ permanent station,’ as used in this 
section, shall be interpreted to mean a shore station or the home 
yard of the vessel to which the person concerned may be 
ordered; and a duly authorized change in home yard or home 
port of such vessel shall be deemed a change of station: Pro- 
vided further, That if the cost of such transportation exceeds 
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that for transportation from the old to the new station the 
excess cost’ shall be paid to the United States by the officer 
concerned : Provided further, That transportation supplied the 
wife or dependent child or children of such officer, to or from 
stations beyond the continental limits of the United States, 
Bhall not be other than by Government transport, if such trans- 
portation is available: And provided further, That the per- 
sonnel of the Navy shall have the benefit of all existing laws 
applying to the Army and the Marine Corps for the transporta- 
tion of household effects. 

“Sec. 13. That the provisions of sections 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of 
this uct shall remain effective until the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, unless sooner amended or repealed: Pro- 
vided, That the rates of pay prescribed in sections 4 and 6 
hereof shall be the rates of pay during the current enlistment 
of all men in active service on the date of the approval of this 
act, and for those who enlist, reenlist, or extend their enlist- 
ments prior to July 1, 1922, for the term of such enlistment, 
reenlistment, or extended enlistment: Provided further, That 
the increases provided in this act shall not enter into the com- 
putation of the retired pay of officers or enlisted men who may 

-be retired prior to July 1, 1922: And provided further, That a 
special committee, to be composed of five Members of the Sen- 
ate, to be appointed by the Vice President, and five Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, shall make an investigation 
and report recommendations to their respective Houses not later 
than the first Monday in January, 1922, relative to the readjust- 
ment of the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the several services herein mentioned. 

“Spc, 14. That nothing contained in this act shall operate to 
reduce the pay or allowances of any officer or enlisted man on 
the active or retired list: Provided, That the allowances and 
gratuities now authorized by existing law are not changed 
hereby, except as otherwise specified in this act. 

“Sec, 15. That the appropriations ‘Pay of the Navy, 1920, 
and Pay, Marine Corps, 1920, are hereby made available for 
any of the expenses authbdrized by this act, and any part or all 
of the appropriations ‘Provisions, Navy, 1920, and ' Mainte- 
nance, Quartermaster's Department, Marine Corps, 1920, not 
required for the objects of expenditure specified in said appro- 
priations, may be transferred to the appropriations ‘ Pay of the 
Navy, 1920,’ or ‘Pay, Marine Corps, 1920, respectively, as may 
be required.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the bill, and agree to the same, 

Tuomas S. BUTLER, 
PATRICK H. KELLEY, 
FRED A. BRITTEN, 
L. P. PADGETT, 
D. J. RIORDAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


C. S. PAGE, 

JoHN WALTER SMITH, 

Henry W. KEYES, 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 

Gro. E, CHAMBERLAIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


= STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency 
of the personnel of the Navy and Coast Guard through the tem- 
porary provision of bonuses or increased compensation submit 
the following statement -explaining the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report, namely : 

The sections agreed upon in lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment retain practically verbatim all of the 
provisions of the bill H. R. 11927 as it originally passed the 
House, and in addition embody many of the features of the 
Senate amendment in more or less altered form, The bill as 
agreed upon places all of the military or quasi military services 
of the Government on a similar basis as regards rates of pay, 
aud provides relief for all of them by way of temporary specific 
increases in compensation, retroactive to January 1, 1920, and 
effective until June 30, 1922, with a further provision for an 
investigation of the entire subject of the pay and allowances of 
the personnel of these services, looking toward a complete read- 
justment thereof within the period named. 

Section 1 of the bill as agreed upon provides specific increases 
ia the pay of commissioned officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 


Corps, and Public Health Service in lieu of the various pay 
88 for officers proposed in the Senate amendment, as 
ollows: 


e Public Health Service. |as carried 
Coloni Captal ns . #600 
ral. 

Lieutenant colonels | Commanders Senior surgeons 6 

EEE Lieutenant command- Surgeons 840 
ers. 

Captains. os anossa Lieutenants...........; Passed assistant sur- 720 

geons, É 

First lieutenants Lieutenants (j.g.) and | Assistant surgeons. ... 600 
acting stant sur- 
geons. 

Second lieutenants...... / AAA AAA A 420 


A proviso places contract surgeons serving full time on a parity, 
in pay, with second lieutenants. 

Section 2 is substantially the same as section T of the Senate 
amendment; and extends temporarily until June 30, 1922, the 
benefits prescribed under the act of April 16, 1918, granting 
commutation of ‘quarters, heat, and light during the war 
emergency to officers in the field or at sea having dependents. 

Section 3 is taken from section 1 of the original bill, H. R. 
11927. It relates to the pay of warrant officers of the Navy, 
and provides for them a specific increase of $240 per annum. 

Section 4 is based on the last clause of section 1 of the Sen- 
ate amendment, and relates to the pay of enlisted men of the 
Army and Marine Corps and members of the female Nurse 
Corps of the Army and Navy. It provides-an increase of 20 
per cent in the pay of those receiving $33 per month or more. 

Section 5 is taken from section 3 of the Senate amendment. 
It provides increased compensation, by way of an additional 
ration or commutation thereof, for the higher grade noneom- 
missioned officers of the Army and Marine Corps, and has the 
effect of making their total pay fairly equivalent to that of 
petty officers of the Navy of similar grade. It also contains a 
provision allowing to Army field clerks and to field clerks 
Quartermaster Corps, whose total pay and allowances do not 
exceed $2,500 per year, a specific increase of $240 per annum, 

Section 6 is the same as section 2 of the original bill, H. R. 
11927, with minor changes in phraseology. It provides in- 
ereased compensation and fixes the scales of pay as well for 
the enlisted men and petty officers of the Navy. 

Section 7 is precisely the same as section 3 of the original 
bill, H. R. 11927, and relates to the pay of civilian professors 
und instructors at the United States Naval Academy. 

Section 8 is the sume as section 4 of the original bill, H. R. 
11927, as modified in section 2 of the Senate amendment. It 
places the officers and men of the Coast Guard on a parity, so 
far as concerns pay and allowances, with officers and men of 
corresponding grades or ratings and length of service in the 
Navy. 

Section 9 is substantially the same as section 5 of the original 
bill, H. R. 11927, and provides that no back pay shall be granted 
to any person who shall have left the service after December 
$1, 1919, and prior to approval of this act, unless recalled to 
active service or reenlisted. 

Section 10 is substantially the same as section 6 of the origi- 
nal bill, H. R. 11927. It relates to the payment of an amount 
equal to four months’ pay and extends the benefits of continu- 
ous service to discharged naval seamen who reenlist within one 
year after their discharge. The provision becomes inoperative 
six months after approval of the act, 

Section 11 is substantially the same as section 5 of the Sen- 
ate amendment. It provides that the commissioned officers 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, a highly technical and 
specialized service, shall receive the same pay and allowances 
as are prescribed for officers of the Navy, with whom they hold 
relative rank, as prescribed in the act of May 22, 1917. It 
also contains a proviso placing all the services on an equality 
in the matter of computation of longevity or service pay. 

Section 12 is substantially the same as section 6 of the Sen- 
ate amendment, with some modifications and added provisions. 
It permits transportation in kind to be furnished for the wife 
and dependent children of commissioned, noncommissioned, war- 
rant, or petty officers when they are ordered to make a perma- 
nent change of station, and provides further that the personnel 
of the Navy shall have the benefit of existing laws applying to 
ei Army and Marine Corps for the transportation of household 
effects. a 
- Section 13 is based on section 7 of the original bill, H. R. 
11927, with amendments. It provides that the increases in pay 
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specified in the act shall be effective until June 30, 1922, but 
shall not enter into the computation of retired pay; and a fur- 
ther proviso relates to the appointment of a joint special com- 
mittee to inyestigate and to report to Congress by January, 
1922, the question of readjustments in the pay and allowances 
of the personnel of all the services. 

Section 14 is substantially the same as section 9 of the origi- 
nal bill, H. R. 11927, and provides that nothing in the act shall 
operate to reduce the pay or allowances of any officer or enlisted 
man, 

Section 15 is practically the same as section 8 of the original 
bill, H. R. 11927. It makes existing naval and Marine Corps 
appropriations availablé for the payment of any expenses au- 
thorized by the act during the current fiscal year. 

On amendment of the Senate to the title of the bill: This 
amendment in title is agreed to, since it more aptly describes 
the scope of the legislation as amended and agreed to. 

Tuomas S. BUTLER, 

Patrick H. KELLEY, 

FRED A. BRITTEN, 

L. P. PADGETT, 

D. J. RIORDAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I have not any 
desire to occupy the time of the House unless there is some 
objection to the report. s 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Papcerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed fo was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in 1923 the American Navy 
will be superior to the British Navy in first-line battleships 
by from 26} to 40 per cent and will be capable of defeating 
the navies of any three nations combined, excepting Great 
Britain. 

We will have 26.5 per cent more actual dreadnaught tonnage 
than Great Britain, with tremendous superiority in large guns 
and more modern ships, and the supremacy of the seas will 
once more rest with America, provided Congress will imme- 
diately enact legislation that will give a living wage for en- 
listed and commissioned personnel. 

With officers and men dissatisfied and disheartened, with 
skeleton crews, with few ships in full commission, with the 
desertion of practically 5,000 men during the past six months, 
the finest and most destructive engines of naval warfare will 
soon become mere masses of cold steel, of little fighting value, 
and all because of the niggardly salaries prescribed for men 
who by law are compelled to stay in the military service or 
who disregard the shame of a destroyed character record be- 
smirched with the charge of desertion from what ought to be 
the most noble service in the gift of the Government. 

Underpaid officers and men mean unhappy ships, and un- 
happy ships mean desertions, inefficiency, and a second-class 
Navy in offensive and defensive warfare, despite superiority in 
steel tonnage. 

The average age of an ensign is 24} years, yet 21 per cent 
of the ensigns in the Navy are married. 

The average age of lieutenants, junior grade, is 27 years 
and 48 per cent of them are married. 

The average age of lieutenants is 31.7 years, with 68 per 
cent married. 

The average age of lieutenant commander is 37 years, with 
83 per cent married. 

The average age of commander is 44 years, with 90 per cent 
married. 

The average age of captain is 52 years, with 90 per cent 
married. 

The conference report now before the House provides for the 
appointment of a committee which will report to Congress on 
the first Monday of January, 1921, with a complete reclassifica- 
tion of grades and pay for officers and men in all branches of 
the military service of the Government, and I am in hopes that 
this committee will see the wisdom of further increases in pay, 
not only for those men in active service, but for those who have 
given the best part of their lives to the service and are now on 
the retired list, either because of old age or because of dis- 
ability incurred in the line of duty. 

Mr. Speaker, the high cost of living has hit the retired officer 
and his family just as seriously as it has those in the active 
service, and just why the suggestion of economy should elimi- 
nate the retired patriots frem participation in this really emer- 
gency measure is something hard to explain and quite unnatural. 


ty which seems to be willing to exploit patriotism, 


"I thoroughly approve of the economy which is being prac- 
ticed by the Republican ‘steering committee of the House, and I 
have taken much pleasure in assisting in this direction in every 
way possible, but economy and justice must.go hand in hand 
together, otherwise there will be a serious disruption of gov- 
ernmental affairs whieh will not be easily remedied and which 
will incur the displeasure of the country, to the detriment of 
those whose honesty of purpose may be destroyed by poor judg- 
ment, and it is for this reason that I have steadfastly main- 
tained that officers and men whose salaries have not been raised 
for 13 years should now be dealt with in no parsimonious man- 
ner, and that from the highest to the lowest should be made 
proud of the service which most of them have selected as a life’s 
work. . 

I will not in all probability be a member of the committee 
for the reclassification of grades and pay, but I am quite certain 
that Congress and the people of the country generally do not 
desire the military service of the Government to be composed 
of men who must apologize for themselves or for the appear- 
ance of their families, and I shall therefore do everything in 
my power to bring about such increases in their pay as will 
make for happy ships, as well as happy homes, and until this 
has been accomplished the American Navy will not be a success. 

Mr. Speaker, the Army and Navy are to-day in a very sad 
way because of disastrous shortage of officers and men, while 
good, experienced, able men are quitting the services, not be- 
cause they want to but because they can not exist on the pay 
the Government allows them. : 

Young men are refusing to join either branch of the service 
because the men already in are dissatisfied and dropping out as 
fast as their enlistments expire. 

Men whom the Government trained as specialists, on whom 
it depends to solve technical problems, men who were destined 
to spend all their lives in the Army or the Navy, and who with 
these careers in view were educated at Government expense at 
West Point and Annapolis, are abandoning their professions 
because the United States will not give them a living wage. 

Retirements, honorable discharges, and desertions are de- 
stroying the instruments of national self-defense at a period 
in the world's history when America has forged to the front 
as the world’s financial, industrial, political, social, and peace- 
ful center. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that every Member of the House 
knows the editorial sentiment of the metropolitan press of the 
country from San Francisco to New York and from the Cana- 
dian line to the Gulf. 

In a smashing editorial on October 28 of last year the Chi- 
cago Tribune referred to the“ pinch-penny policy ” of the Gov- 
ernment as being destructive of both branches of the military 
service, as being wasteful, dishonest, parsimonious, and without 
justice toward men who spend their lives in the maintenance 
of our defense, and whom we expect to be the first to lay down 
their lives for our national honor and safety. 

The editorial follows: 

PINCH-PENNY POLICY. 

Public N should give prompt and effective support to the pro- 
posals for increasing the pay of Navy and Army officers.. An ensign in 
the Navy or second lieutenant in the Army gets $1,700 a year. Each 
has had four years of drastic professional training. A lieutenant, 
junior grade, Navy, first lieutenant, Army, ses $2, A lieutenant 
in the Navy, captain in the Army, gets $2,400. A lieutenant com- 
mander, Navy, major, Army, $3,000. A commander, Navy, lieutenant 
colonel, Army, $3,500. A captain, Navy, colonel, Army, $4,000. Rear 
admiral or commodore (lower yen Navy, brigadier general, Army, 
$6,000. Rear admiral (upper half), Navy, major general, Army, $8,000. 
Vice admiral, second in command of fleet, Navy, lieutenant general, Army, 
$0,000, Admiral commanding fleet, Navy, general, y., $10,000. 

Some increases are allowed for years of Service. But the above sets 
forth sufficiently the scale of pay upon which our Government compen- 
sates (?) men who are expected to possess exacting professional ac- 
quirements and to display in our defense in times of national peril the 
highest qualities of character. 

The policy we follow is the nadir of stupidity. Its ineyitable effects 
are just now especially apparent. We are losing from the service 
much of the best material brought out by the war. While plumbers 
and carpenters are haying their wages jumped and the cost of living 
has gone sky-high, many of the most spirited and intelligent of our 
officers’ corps are leaving or planning on leaving the service because 
the pressure is too great. Those who remain are either those who lack 
initiative or are unable to make the change for one reason or another, 


or are able to stay because of private means, or are exceptionally will- 
ing to make heavy personal sacrifice to remain in the service of x coun- 


his is not economy. It is waste. It is not honest. It is parsimony 
and Injustice. We have just had demonstration of what the defense of 
the Nation means in intelligent effort and sacrifice. We ought to feel 
now, above all things, our duty to provide decently for the men who 
spend their lives in the maintenance of our defense, and whom we 
ex 5 to be the first to lay down their lives for our national honor and 
safety. 

On April 6 of this year the Chicago Tribune, in another char- 
acteristic editorial, Pay for the officers,’ says that failure 
to give Army officers a decent remuneration will drive those 
officers out of the service, and without competent officers the 
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Army must dwindle to insignificance. The editorial correctly, 
states that Army officers are quitting the service by hundreds 
because they lack the common necessities of life, and that 
failure to maintain them properly is a waste of Government 
energy. It says further, “ We are living in the shadow of the 
greatest war of all times. Shall we throw away our defenses?” 
The editorial follows: 


PAY FOR THE OFFICERS. 


That lamentable lack of prescience which sends men into war without 
arms and information of the dangers to be met with is maneuvering in 
3 to increase the pay of naval officers only. 

Those who favor increases only for the Navy are our old friends the 
“springers to arms.” They are perfectly well aware that the failure 
to give the Army officers a decent remuneration will drive those officers 
out of the service. They are perfectly well aware that without com- 
petent officers the Army must dwindle to insignificance. They must be 
aware that with only a feeble gesture posing as the military strength 
of a great Nation we shall be in a miserable posture of defense. 

Pay the naval officers, who justly are the t line of defense. But 
pay also the Army officers, who must keep everlastingly on the alert 
to maintain the framework upon which in times of stress we must 
construct our civilian armies. 

March 21 ought to be a date well fixed in the minds of those who 
ignore defense. They may take good advice out of reading now of 
what happened to the British Army on the Somme on March 21, 1918. 
The British were bold and tenacious. But they lacked skill. The tens 
of thousands of British who fell before the German advance of March, 
1918, ought to remind us that defense is of two parts—preparation and 
accomplishment. 


Skill is the one thing which reposes in the trained minds of the 
Regular officers. They are quitting the Army by hundreds because they 
lack common necessities. ey have been schooled and trained for the 


Government defense. The failure to maintain them properly is a waste 
of Government energy. 

This is a dangerous period in international history. Revolt and 
warfare have not been abolished. We are living in the shadow of 
the greatest war of all times. Shall we throw away our defenses? 


Mr. Speaker, on March 22 of this year the Chicago Herald- 

Examiner declared its approval of pay increases for the Army 
and the Navy in a “No pay—no Navy” editorial, and, after 
calling attention to an 84 per cent increase in the cost of living 
since the present rate of pay has been in effect, it says, “ No 
wonder the Regular officer patches his own uniform.” 
This editorial very properly says, “In times of peace a man 
with brains and executive ability will not go into a service 
which will not pay him enough to live on. In time of war he 
will. Then idealism controls.“ Those are true words, Mr. 
Speaker. The editorial follows: 


NO PAY, NO NAVY. 


Something over 1,300 naval officers have either resigned or applied 
for discharge since the war. The Navy is at present short approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the officers and men allowed it by Congress, 
A destroyer placed in commission this month should have had 8 officers 
and 120 men. She had 3 officers and 1 man. 

The situation in the Army is similar. The present pay bill is of the 
vintage of 1908. The cost of 8 has increased in the 12 years 
about 84 per cent, according to the statistical report presented to Con- 
gress. No wonder the Regular officer patches his own uniform! 

The Senate bill, known as the Wadsworth-Kelley bill, is a combina- 
tion of two suggestions, one to increase the pay of enlisted men in the 
Navy, the other to increase the pay of officers not only in the Navy 
but also in the Army and allied services, such as the Marine Corps 
and the Nurses’ Corps. 

The bill calls for an increase in Lap rng A on Meh of 84 per cent but 
of 30 per cent. The total increase is $60, „000. In other words, 
the chairman of the steering committee prefers saving $60,000,000 to 
saving the Navy. 

For that is about what it amounts to. A good naval or Army 
officer takes a heavy responsibility. He has to have brains and execu- 
tive ability. But in times of peace a man with brains and executive 
ability will not go into a service which wiil not pay him enough to 


live on. 
In time of war he will. Then idealism controls. 
who expects a man who can go into the open market 
ity for a dollar to take 50 cents and a pat on the back 
is strangely lack ne in common sense. At the present rate of pay, 
a come to look like a directory of 
y there now. 


On March 22 of this year the Chicago Daily Journal evi- 
denced its feelings for the national defense when it said that 
thousands would quit the service unless the pay was quickly 
raised, and its editorial, “ Pay for our officers,” finishes with 
“ Congress is paltering with the national safety when it holds 
up the increased pay bill.” A very sensible conclusion, The 


editorial follows: + 
PAY FOR OUR OFFICERS. 

The American ple need an efficient Army. 
an Army only by oaintatsing a sufficient num 
officers, They can find and k such officers only by pay Dg adequate 
salaries, and the bill to provide such salaries now tied up in a 
jangle between House and Senate. 

Officers by thousands have quit the service because they can not live 
on their present stipend. Other thousands will quit unless the pay is 
raised, and that 5 There is nothing mercenary about eir 
attitude. They are willing to take part of their reward in the con- 
sciousness of duty done, but they can not care for their families with- 


They can get such 
of properly trained 


out more pay. Modern industry is 15 55 to get men with a West Point 
education, and unless their eet l provide livable incomes in the 
Army they will have to heed the industrial call. 

Congress is paxteriog with the national safety when it holds up the 

pay bill, 

Under the caption “Inadequate pay in the Navy,’ Frank J. 
Sprague says in the New York Evening Post of March 9, 1920, 
that salaries in practically every walk of life have been in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 60 per cent while Naval and Army 
officers find themselves singled out for distressingly unfair 
treatment at the hands of Congress and their Government, while 
being unable to meet their current obligations. He says: 


There is a limit to what men with family duties and obligations can 
stand, despite that ere spirit which has made the co unsurpassed. 
With a knowledge of the conditions in the service and the disheart- 
enment now hom eee f felt by the officers, I know that if that simple 
measure of justice which in common decency is due them, and which 
is vital to their efficiency, is not granted, many of them will undoubt- 
edly resign, because they simply can not support their families on their 
present pay. 

With every industry raising its rate of compensation, every market- 
able product doubled in value, every mechanic demanding and receiv- 
ing a living wage to meet the increased cost of living, and every college 
and university raising the pay of its teaching staff from 25 to 60: per 
cent, until the pag of a professor, with all the advantages òf fixed 
habitation and limited duties, exceeds the pay of the captain of a bat- 
tleship, officers find themselves singled out for distressingly unfair 
treatment and simply can not meet their current obligations, many of 
which are inseparable from and particularly incident to their position 
and imposed method of living. 

If this country wants and intends to have an efficient fighting force 
it must pay its officers and men, who necessarily suffer many personal 
and domestic hardships foreign to civilian life, a reasonable and just 
compensation. If not, it will pay a much heavier amount as the penalty 
for its niggardly policy. 


Mr. Speaker, much has been said in and out of Congress of 
the so-called propaganda of officers and men in the service to 
promote a living wage scale, and I am therefore giad to call to 
the attention of the House an editorial appearing in the Sun 
and New York Herald of March 30, 1920, “It isn't pernicious 
‘propaganda’ to want to clothe and feed your children,” and I 
will take this occasion to compliment the writer of that editorial 
on his wisdom. 

Practically everything that is done in Congress is done be- 
cause of the necessity of that particular act, and necessity might 
well promote activity which, in turn, is labeled “ propaganda,” 
when that particular necessity does not meet with the appreval 
of the person in authority. 

There is a “propaganda” on right now for increased pay 
for postal employees all over the country, and no one can suc- 
cessfully contradict the statement that they are the poorest 
paid employees in the Government service, and that the Postal 
Service itself is practically demoralized and thoroughly in- 
efficient because of that fact, and yet the commission “ sitting ” 
on the reclassification of salaries for that service continues to 
sit, and sit, and sit, while not only employees but everybody in 
the country interested in adequate Postal Service is clamoring 
for just recognition of an existing condition. 

It is true that there is not only necessity but mnrest in prac- 
tically every walk of life at the present time, and while indus- 
trial managers are meeting the emergency halfway we in 
Congress are inclined to criticize our underpaid heroes when 
they suggest salary increases to meet actual living expenses. 

The editorial follows: 


IF ISN'T PERNICIOUS “ PROPAGANDA” TO WANT TO CLOTHE AXD FEED 
YOUR CHILDREN. 


In the House of Representatives and in the Senate there are legisla- 
tors who say officers of the Army and the Navy have been so active in 
urging increases in pay for themselyes and their comrades that their 
solicitations constitute a propaganda. 

Propaganda is hateful, these lawmakers declare, and therefore they 
are preparing to oppose, or at best not to support, bills to raise 
soldiers’ and sailors’ pay. 

If there is propaganda by military and navai officers for more pay. it 
is propaganda which began in the departments when their civilian 
heads saw the services under their direction falling to pieces as the 
trained and expert men in them resigned by tens and scores_and hun- 
dreds because they could not live on their pay. 

If there is propaganda for more pay by military and naval 5 
it is not propaganda set going and maintained by the expenditure o 
money to attain a desired end; it is opaganda which n when 
military and naval officers found themselves not able to pay their bills, 
not able to buy the clothing their wives and their bables needed, no 
able to get the food their dependents wanted and ought to have. 

If there is 8 for more pay by military and naval officers, it 
is not financed and maintained by rich men to enforce a laudable but 
unpopular reform. It is propaganda which has not the money to put 
page advertisements in the newspapers or to sow circular letters broad- 
cast. It is propaganda which is maintained by the personai labor of 
proud men who have been compelled by actual poverty to bare to the 
world their desperate plight. 

When the word propaganda is used the hearer visualizes well-fed, 
well-clothed, well-paid agents skilled in the arts of persuasion, profes- 
sionally keen to accomplish their object, but in many cases personally 
without interest in it and lacking conviction concerning it. 

It anybody in Washington or outside of Washington wants to put 

ï 5 on the efforts of military and naval officers to get 
living pay for the work they do, he may do so, but it is not the propa- 
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ganda of id press agents, subsidized orators, and deceived sym- 
pathizers. 11 is propaganda, if the word is to be used, of loyal, hard- 
working, efficient gentlemen who see the national services to which 
they devote their lives collapsing because the men in them do not get 
enough money to pay the butcher, the baker, the tailor. It is propa- 
ganda, if the word raust be used, of men who ask only ecou o live 
on in their country that they may perhaps win the opportunity to die 
tor their country: of men who serye faithfully under any hardshi 
which affect only themselves, but who do not count it part of the du 
of a rich nation's servants to clothe their families in rags, to f 
their wiyes and children half rations, and to send their sons and 
daughters to work when they should be in school. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Tribune of March 27, 1920, printed 
a letter from a naval officer’s wife, in which she said that she 
intended to use all her influence to compel her husband to resign 
from the Navy and find some other position which would pay a 
living wage. I think this letter might reasonably be inserted 
in the Record as coming, not from one, but from the wives 
of a thousand naval officers. The letter follows: 

FROM A NAVAL OFFICER’S WIFE. 
To the EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE. A 

Sır: In your paper this morning there is an article pertaining to the 
failure of the House steering committee to take any decisive action re- 

rding the increase in pay for the officers and men of our military 

Orces, 

I am a naval officer’s wife and we have two daughters. Since the 
cost of living has been 8 soaring it's been a mighty difficult task 
to keep our girls even decently clothed. Having them well dressed is 
out of the question on our meager income. As for myself, an Easter 
suit this year would mean one-third of our monthly salary. Now, we 
must maintain a certain social status and my husband’s uniforms must 
always be immaculate. Under the existing conditions all this makes life 
“one darn bill after another” and is causing discontent and lack of 
interest among both the officers and the enlisted men, 

Before long, if something is not forthcoming, our Navy will be without 
officers or men to man the ships. Personally, I surely intend to use all 
my influence to compel ay. usband to resign and find some other 
position which will pay a living wage. 

Is it fair that after serving the country all through its crisis their 
request for an increase in pay should be tossed around like an old 
glove and finally consigned to the scrap heap? 

: A Nayar Orricen’s WIFE, 

In an editorial on Saturday, April 17, of this year, the New 
York Times requests Congress to “ pass the pay bill,” and says 
that if the question of increasing the pay of the officers and men 
of the Army and Navy were submitted to a country-wide referen- 
dum Congress would be directed to send the amended Senate 
bill to the President; and a little further down the same edi- 
torial says there could be no worse economy than denying the 
rank and file of the Army and Navy adequate pay, enough to 
live on decentJy, and driving the brightest and most efficient 
officers into civil life to the detriment, impairment, and decay 
of both services. The editorial follows: 

PASS THE PAY BILL. 

If the question of increasing the pay of the officers and men of the 
Army and Navy were submitted to a country-wide referendum, Congress 
would be directed to send the amended Senate bill to the President. 
To hold otherwise would be to doubt the loyalty of the American people 
to the first line of defense, the Navy, and to the Regular Army, which 
won imperishable fame on so many hard-fought fields in France. The 
Senate bill as amended by the Kelley bill, which provided for increased 
pay only to the enlisted men of the Navy, would raise the rate for 
officers and men in both the sea and land forces, including the Marine 
Corps, for the Coast Guard, and the Public Health Service. 2 

There could be no worse “economy” than denying the rank and 
file of the Army and Navy adequate pay, enough to live on decently, 
and driving the brightest and most efficient officers into civil life, to 
the detriment, impairment, and decay of both services. Despairing of 
obtaining justice from Congress, several hundred officers have relin- 
quished their posts in the Navy, and in the last six months of 1919 
there were 4,666 desertions of enlisted men and petty officers. This 
was the testimony of Rear Admiral Thomas Washington, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, before a Senate Naval Affairs Subcommittee. 

“ Literally thousands of resignations are pending,” said Admiral 
Washington, “not one ship in the Navy is completely manned. Bat- 
tleships average 70 per cent of their full complement, and some de- 
stroyers have as few as two to six men aboard. The Naval Academy 
can not turn out enough officers in 10 years to fill the gaps. It is an 
awful showing.” 

On February 10 Representative Craco, of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, said that since November 11, 1918, more than 2,180 officers 
had resigned their commissions in the Army, or one out of every five. 

“The great depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar is 
exerting economic pressure on-the Army which is seriously depressing 
its morale,“ wrote Secretary Baker on mber 23, 1919. There have 
since been almost four more months of demoralization. * + * 
Underpay the sea and land forces, deny them a are deal, and. the 
result must be a slackening of discipline, a marked decline in efliciency, 
which would mean ever-growing insecurity of the country. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer on March 26, 1920, editorially says 
that “ Congress is unjust to the Army officers,” and that “ there 
is no excuse whatever for holding up the proposed increases of 
pay in the military and naval services,” and says further, that 
“as a matter of fact, it is not economy but waste, to foster 
retirement of officers who have been trained for their work at 
Government expense.” 

The editorial which I regard as a good one, follows: 

UNJUST TO THE ARMY OFFICERS, 


There is no excuse whatever for the action of the House steering 
committee in holding up the proposed increases of pay in the military 
and naval services, The objection offered is to the increase in the case 


of Army officers alone; but the others are halted meanwhile. The un- 
fairness of this is obvious; no plea of economy can justify it. As a 
matter of fact, it is not economy but waste to force the retirement of 
officers who have been trained for their work at Government expense. 

That the increase in the cost of living has made an increase of pay 
neont has been completely demonstrated. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Public Health Service, Coast and Geodetic Survey—all are in the same 
boat in this respect. The services of all are vital to the national wel- 
fare. Mem have made many sacrifices in the past, they have ac- 
cepted cheerfully lower salaries than their abilities could have com- 
manded in porate employment; but there is a limit to their power as 
well as their willingness to do this. The obligation to support them- 
selves and their families is one they can not escape. 

The need of governmental economy is very at. The late Senator 
Aldrich once named the very large sum which could be saved yearly 
if the Government were operated on business principles. But the trouble 
with the congressional method of 8 s that it too often 
wastes at the tap and saves at the bunghole. It lops off necessary ex- 
8 here and there, but lets extravagance on a large scale go on 
as usual, 


The Washington Times, on March 18, 1920, called attention 
to the “serious plight of the United States Navy,” in the de- 
sertions and resignations of petty officers and men, and says, 
“These petty officers are the instructors and leaders in every 
department of the ships. They are really the backbone of the 
service,” and a little further down the editorial says, “The 
dangerous part of the shortage is that it is the skilled men, 
mostly mechanics who have left the Navy, and that it is now 
a notoriously known fact that hundreds of costly vessels are 
without crews, some with just a few men to care for them.” 

As a final shot at Congress, Bill Price coneludes his editorial 
with “ Don’t monkey with the Navy, Congress.” The editorial 
follows: 

THE SERIOUS PLIGHT OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
(By Bill Price.) 

The grave situation in the Navy is finally forcing leaders of Congress 
to the conclusion that if they do not abandon time-killing and niggardly 
economies the United States may be confronted with a disagtrously 
weakened condition of the fighting force upon which the country mainly 
depends in the event of foreign aggression or atttack. 

he trouble is due to the poor compensation paid to officers and men, 
So many thousands of valuable men haye left the Navy that it is now 
a notoriously known fact that hundreds of costly vessels are without 
crews, some with just a few men to care for them. 

The dangerous part of the shortage is that it is the skilled men, 
mostly mechanics, who have left the Navy, But even of the ordinary 
deckhands 70 per cent are boys under 20 years of age. The res are 
really 3 The Navy is to-day over 40,000 skilled men short, and 
the personnel is being depleted as fast as skilled men can get out and 
obtain positions paying two or three times as much money. 

These petty officers are the instructors and leaders in every depart- 
ment of the ships. They are really the backbone of the service. 

And why don't they stay in the Navy? A civilian machinist on 
shore, often less of an expert than his brother in the Navy, receives at 
Sion $6 per day, with overtime, and his work is done within eight 


urs, 

SA chief machinist's mate on shipboard, whose qualifications must 
be high, who is a minor officer over others, and whose daily work ex- 
tends over many hours, gets Soy oA ty, $2.75 per day for his first 
enlistment, $83 per month. After 20 years in the Navy he will get $99 

er month, The most money the highest paid enlisted man can possi- 
Bly send his family, whom he often fails to see for months at a time, 
is $70. Many chief petty officers can not send home over $40. Do you 
see why the Navy is being weakened? These men receive far less pay 
than common laborers, 

The Kelley bill, which passed the House in January, carried increased 

ay for officers and all enlisted men. The Senate has also passed legis- 
ation along somewhat different lines. A conference of the two Houses 
is the necessary step to handle the matter and provide legislation to 
maintain the efficiency and morale of the Navy. False economy will 
jose the Government more in one year in deterioration of equipment and 
peryonnel than it would have to pay out in two years in increased 
salaries. 

Don’t monkey with the Navy, Congress! 

Mr. Speaker, when it is generally understood that a Chicago 
bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, plasterer, steam fitter, or elec- 
trician earns as much money per day as the base pay of an 
officer in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who has given 15 
years of the best period of his life to his chosen profession, I 
am sure that no one will say that the very small increases car- 
ried in the conference report are anything but just and reason- 
able, while at the same time being much lower than salaries 
paid in industrial directions where the same intelligence, efti- 
ciency, and honesty of purpose are required. 

In the determination of pay for officers it should be accepted 
as a basie principle that every officer should receive a salary 
which, while insuring the fullest measure of efficient service in 
his exacting profession, will permit him to marry, bring up and 
educate a family, aid him in maintaining the offical and social 
position imposed upon him, and inseparable from his status, 
and leave a reasonable margin for unusual emergency, modest 
savings, and for safeguarding his family from want by suitable 
insurance. ; 

In this I know that every Member of Congress will agree 
with me; and unless we proceed along those lines we can not 
hope for a Navy that, man for man and ship for ship, can lick 
anything afloat. 

Mr. Speaker, men in all walks of life haye several times been 
granted increased wages and salaries since 1914, to meet the 
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growing cost of living, but Army and Navy officers have not had 
even one increase over the pay fixed a dozen years ago. 

While I fully appreciate the necessity of a thoroughly efficient 
and complete enlisted personnel, I also feel that nothing is more 
important to the Nation’s safety than trained officers of a high 
standard of excellence, morale, and ambitious interests among 
those whose privilege and duty it is to keep our country safe 
in an emergency domestic or foreign in nature. 

National defense is cheap at any price, yet a peculiar economy 
of our Government is now imperiling our defense. We have 
come through the war with a remarkable record of performance 
in spite of unpreparedness, and now the men who were largely 
responsible for the rapid and efficient expansion of our national 
arms are being allowed to drop into civil life because they can 
not live on the old salaries of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be a serious matter when none but the 
sons of the rich can afford to hold commissions in the Army and 
Navy. This condition has long characterized the diplomatic 
service, to the great loss of the Nation. 

Congress has been quite liberal in providing funds for the 
construction of a great Navy—soon to be the greatest in all 
the world—and it can not now be penny-wise in leaving battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers with an insufficient quota of men, 
through unwillingness to pay fair wages; nor should the Ameri- 
can officer suffer in his pride over being unable to support his 
family in a style befitting his station, 

With everybody admitting that conditions are such that either 
salaries must be raised or standards must suffer, I am quite 
sure that Congress will not find any difficulty in completely 
justifying the salary increases provided for in the conference 
report now before the House. „ 

The Atlantic Fleet has just put into New York Harbor after 
its wipter cruise and target practice off the coast of Cuba, and, 
although the fleet has been away from our shores for many 
months, it is a curious as well as a serious fact that very few 
wives of commissioned officers attached to the fleet met their 
husbands upon their arrival at New York. 

Mr. Speaker, this simple statement tells a sad story. It means 
that wives and children can not journey to the big city, where 
hotels are expensive and every form of amusement costs so 
much; that the pay of the officer simply can not stand the 
strain, and wife and family are therefore told to stay at home 
until the head of the house can journey to them at his own 
expense after he has been given permission by his superior 
officer to “leave ship” for a few days. 

A condition of this kind certainly can not make for efficiency, 
and is a decidedly unfair deal for officers as well as their fam- 
ilies, and one which would not be countenanced for a moment 
by Members of Congress if it applied to themselves. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, when in the 
closing days of the last Congress the Republicans of the Senate 
filibustered to death the appropriation bills, their declared pur- 
pose was to force the President to call an extraordinary session 
of Congress in order that they might commence work upon their 
program of reconstruction legislation. In response to the call 
of the President, the Congress convened on May 19, 1919. A 
year has now passed and Congress, instead of enacting any legis- 
lation of a constructive nature, has devoted its time to the 
prosecution of a series of political investigations which for 
futility and extravagance are unparalleled in the history of 
‘Congress. Congress has not only wasted a year but has wasted 
more than a million dollars of the money of the people. Through 
the favor of these committees, many highly paid parasites have 
fastened themselves on to the pay roll of the Government, and 
unless the House takes some action March 4 next will find them 
still drawing their excessive salaries. Some of these committees 
have not made a report. At least one has never entered upon 
the specific investigation it was directed to make. The Republi- 
can leaders tell us that the Congress is to adjourn in June, and, 
if this is true, then the House owes it to itself and to the 
country to require these committees to go to work and complete 
their investigations before this session ends, so that there may 
be an end to the indefensibly extravagant expenditures. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Because of this extravagance 
and because of the methods pursued by these committees, I have 
introduced a resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the investigating committees, which, I 
trust, the steering committee of the Republicans will permit their 
Committee on Rules to consider. 

In justification of the resolution I have introduced, let me 
call your attention to the fact that more than 50 investigations 
have been authorized by this Congress covering every activity 
of the Government during the Democratic administration, The 


business of every executive department of the Government has 
been interfered with. Witnesses have been summoned at the 
expense of the taxpayers from every section of the country. 
The Senate has conducted as many, or more, investigations than 
has the House. What they have cost I do not know and can 
not comment upon. We do know that from the House con- 
tingent fund, as far back as February, 1920, $150,000 was 
allotted for House investigations. Of course, this will not be- 
gin to cover the expense, and how much more we will be called 
upon to pay through this fund no one can estimate. This does 
not include the cost of printing the hearings or of franking the 
hearings through the mails, In every executive department hun- 
dreds of clerks haye been employed in preparing data to be 
furnished upon the request of some of the employees of these 
committees, and while no accurate statement can be made, every 
man famillar with the situation will agree that the total ex- 
pense to the Government of the investigations by the House and 
Senate will exceed a million dollars. 

When we recall that these committees of the House were ap- 
pointed to investigate the alleged extravagances in the execu- 
tive departments, it is interesting, but depressing, to examine 
the statement of their own expenditures, which is contained in 
ce aearings upon the second deficiency appropriation bill, page 

A few instances will justify the adoption of my resolution: 

The Committee on Expenditures in the War Department ap- 
pointed a subcommittee on ordnance, of which Mr. GRAHAM 
was chairman. The investigating work of this committee has 
been practically controlled by a man named D. J. Bennett. This 
man filed an application with the Civil Service Commission in 
January, 1918, for the departmental service, stating that he 
would accept a salary of $1,000 per annum. He was appointed 
in the War Department and served in the equipment section 
until November, 1918, when he was transferred to the Quarter- 
master Corps as a clerk, his salary being $1,800. He made him- 
self so obnoxious to his superior officials that when, in Decem- 
ber, there was a reduction in personnel in that office his name 
was suggested for transfer to the statistical branch, which 
branch needed additional employees. Because his reputation 
had preceded him, that department at first refused to accept 
him, but finally agreed to give him a trial. His conduct there 
was such that at the end of a month they sought to transfer 
him, but two months elapsed before they could find a division 
that would take him. He was then transferred to the War 
Claims Board. Prying into papers with which he had no busi- 
ness at all, he would make notations upon them criticizing the 
judgment and the character of executive officers and inspectors. 
In some instances these files were sent to the field without 
knowledge of his notations and caused dissension among officials. 
He seemingly questioned the honesty of everybody but himself. 
This trait doubtless suggested his suitability for employment 
with the investigating committees, At any rate, he tendered his 
resignation one afternoon and the next morning presented at the 
office in which he had to that date been employed, credentials as 
investigator of the congressional investigating committee. He 
had overnight increased his compensation from the $1,800 he 
received in the War Department to $3,600 and expenses, paid by 
the committee investigating extravagance in the War Depart- 
ment. Since that time he has had access to every paper in the 
office of the War Claims Board. A desk is assigned to him and 
he has the privilege of commanding stenographic and clerical 
assistance. ‘The official in charge of the War Claims Board told 
him that if in the settlement of any contract he could find where 
the Government could save a dollar he would be glad to be 
advised of it, but as the months have passed he has never once 
suggested that in any contract a saving could be made. Pre- 
vious to his work in the department it is said that Mr. Bennett 
was a tinsmith, and this village tinsmith has been assigned by 
the House investigating committee to pass upon the settlements 
made by the War Department in the cancellation of contracts 
for leather, textiles, copper, and steel, involving millions of dol- 
lars. His opinion, based upon his business experience prior to 
entering the Government service, when he earned a salary of 
$75 per month, is presented to us and to the country in reports 
by the chairman of the investigating committee, Mr. GRAHAM 
of Illinois. 

In the cancellation of leather contracts millions were involved 
and the department had consulted the best brains in the indus- 
try. To investigate such contracts the committee summoned as 
an expert investigator an employee of the Rock Island Arsenal, 
located in the district represented by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Grananr. The investigator, Mr. C. D. Worley, was 
employed at the Rock Island Arsenal on a machine sewing leather. 
For the month of August, 1919, the last month he served there, 
he received a compensation of $131.30. This, of course, qualified 
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him to pass upon the settlement of these contracts involving 
millions of dollars, and the committee investigating extrava- 
gance in the War Department immediately increased his com- 
pensation to $208 a month and expenses. In October, 1919, his 
expenses were given as $107.85, and in September as $92.45. 
Since that time there is no mention of what became of the 
investigator, but I trust that he is a grateful man and he will 
turn up in time for the November election. 

The committee on investigation of camps was, of course, 
seriously handicapped, because the Military Committee, not 
wishing to be sidetracked in a summary manner, conducted an 
extensive investigation of all the camps of the country, travel- 
ing from State to State at an expense to the taxpayers of $2,500. 
But in order to emphasize the importance of its investigation, 
as compared with that of the Military Committee, the investi- 
gating committee has spent about $25,000 instead of $2,500. 
It was not difficult for them to make this expenditure, because 
you know that it is necessary to employ counsel to investigate 
camps. They therefore employed a Mr. Chatland, who was 
formerly employed by the Federal Trade Commission at a 
salary of $333.83 per month. The committee investigating 
the extravagances of the War Department paid him $1,000 per 
month. Of course he could not do all the legal work, so in 
addition to counsel they paid another gentleman for “pre- 
paring law brief.” 

Then there is the Ansell subcommittee. Gen. Ansell was 
receiving in the Judge Advocate Corps of the War Depart- 
ment a salary of $4,500 per year, and commutation and heat 
allowance of $1,000 when he resigned on July 21, 1919. On the 
next day he was employed by the committee investigating ex- 
travagances in the War Department at a salary of $20,000 a 
year and expenses, and was furnished a “secretary,” who is 
receiving a salary at the rate of $1,500 a year. 

Mr. IRELAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I regret I can not, because 
I have but 20 minutes and I have something else to say. 

I refer to it as the Ansell subcommittee because the two 
Republican members constituting the majority of the commit- 
tee adopted a resolution authorizing Gen. Ansell to conduct 
the hearings in the absence of any member of the committee, 
and the General has doubtless had a splendid time summoning 
and cross-examining officers of the service with which he was 
formerly connected. What I do not understand is, if the com- 
mittee members will not listen to the Ansell hearings, how 
do they expect anybody else to read them, This committee 
was charged with the duty of investigating foreign expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will not, unless the gentle- 
man questions the accuracy of my statement. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I wish to explain that the filibuster 
was going on on the report of this committee at that time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman will have 
lots of explanations to make. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield there? 
The gentleman wants to be fair. i 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If you contradict the 
statement of fact that he has not conducted the hearings in 
your absence and in the absence of every other Member, I will 
yield. Otherwise I can not. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. During the filibuster on the floor 
of this House against the report of the main committee—— 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Representative FLOOD, a 
member of this committee, states that he walked into the room 
where the hearings were held and saw Gen. Ansell conducting 
the hearing in the absence of any member of the committee. 
When he protested, Gen. Ansell stated he was proceeding by 
direction of the Republican members of the committee. Mr. 
Froop placed in the record his protest against it, and the chair- 
man promised him it would not occur again, and on a’ subse- 
quent occasion he went into the room and again found Gen. 
Ansell conducting the hearings in the absence of any member of 
the committee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This Con- 
gress delegated to this committee the power to investigate, and 
they ought to know that they have not the power to delegate 
that power to ahybody else. 

To date I have noticed that they were investigating the 
court-martial system, the condition of the jails in Paris, the 
strategy of the Army in continuing to fight on armistice day, 
and many other interesting subjects, but I fear they will never 
get down to foreign expenditures before March 4 next. 

But this extravagance is not confined entirely to the investi- 
gations of the War Department. The committee investigating 
the Shipping Board, according to the Clerk of the House, has 
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a clerk and statistician at $700 per month. Then they have 
another clerk at $200 per month. I presume these clerks were 
needed in order to arrange for the trip the committee made to 
the Pacific coast in a private car. I am informed that four 
members made the trip and the party did not exceed eight. 
They had to pay $50 a day for the car, and in order to secure 
it had to buy 25 tickets, or pay fares for 25 persons. The 
dignity of the House was preserved, but I do not know what 
effect it had upon the officials of the department whose alleged 
extravagances were being investigated, 

I trust the Members of the House will read the statement 
furnished by the Clerk of the House, and from it learn the 
extravagances of these committees. For instance, on page 1017 
of the hearings you will find under the expenditures of “ sub- 
committee No. 5, ordnance,” the following: 


Accountants. Salaries. | Expenses. 

George ee papa ae 
Aug. 20, services expenses R $200. 00 $193.78 
Aug. 18, 19, 20, 21, services and expenses, 4 days 200. 00 147.79 


An expense item of $193.78 for four days means $48.44 a day, 
which, even in these days of high cost of living, is a liberal 
expense account for a man investigating the extravagances of 
Army officers who, when away from headquarters, receive no 
allowance for expenses other than mileage. That the same 
date, August 20, is included in both items is one of the matters 
than can doubtless be explained satisfactorily, if the investiga- 
tion I ask for is ordered. 8 

But, Mr. Speaker, how futile have been these investigations. 
When the original resolution for the investigation of the War 
Department was considered, the chairman of the Republican 
congressional committee stated that the investigation would be 
made “to secure facts as a groundwork for needed relief 
legislation in the immediate future.” Immediate future! 
Why, a year has passed, and I challenge you to point to any 
relief legislation that has been proposed, much less enacted into 
law. That this was but a hollow pretense and that their true 
purpose was to endeavor to secure material for the coming cam- 
paign was early evidenced by the conduct of the investigations. 
Oh, how hopeful you were! How you longed for a thief! 
Surely, you thought, out of all the thousands of Army officers 
who were engaged in the purchase of supplies there must be 
some who were guilty of fraud and whose fraud you could charge 
up to the Democratic administration. In anticipation of the 
great exposures the Republican national committee assigned 
to daily attend the hearings, one of the best publicity men in 
the country. It was his business to prepare the copy to send 
to the newspaper correspondents revealing the fraud and cor- 
ruption of the Government of the United States. Copy was 
sent for a while, but it soon became so patent that the copy 
was but partisan political propaganda that all reputable 
newspapers refused to publish it, and the publicity man ceased 
to attend. This service of the Republican national committee 
was based on the theory that newspaper correspondents are 
busy men, have not the time to regularly attend hearings, and 
if you give them “copy” they will publish it, and in this way 
you can “put over” poison gas that would not ordinarily be 
accepted. It is the same policy that actuates the Republican 
publicity committee, of which ex-Senator Jonathan Bourne is 
president, and Representative MARTIN MADDEN is treasurer. 
This committee sends out to the press for publication a series 
of articles entitled “Uncle Ted’s Bedtime Stories.” These 
stories detail imaginary conversations between Uncle Ted and 
two children, Jack and Ruth, about governmental affairs, and 
always attack the President of the United States, making false 
statements as to his official acts. They are so worded that many 
reputable newspapers carried them for some time before realizing 
the use to which their columns were being put. I sincerely 
trust that the gentleman from Illinois confines his activities 
to the duties of treasurer and is not guilty of impersonating 
Uncle Ted. Inexcusable as is this method of attack upon 
the President, it but shows the poverty of the Republican Party, 
that they no longer can fool grown people, and have to resort 
to an effort to fool the children and even wait until bedtime, 
when the children are sleepy, before they attempt to fool them. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

But while the publicity man was at work the committee 
handed out some remarkable statements. It was an idle day 
that there was not an intimation of fraud discovered, and at 
least on one occeasion the statement was made that a number 
of Army officers would be criminally prosecuted. A year has 
passed and not a single man has been arrested; not a single 
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warrant has been issued; and not a single case reported to this 
House that- would justify even a Republican politician. in 
charging an official of the War Department with fraud. 

Let us not forget those statements. On July 7, 1919, the chair- 
man of the committee unearthed the most heinous of all 
crimes. He solemnly announced that the Council of National 
Defense was “a secret government of the United States.” He 
said, “Behind closed doors, weeks and even months before 
the war, these seven men designed practically every war 
measure which Congress subsequently enacted. They devised 
the entire system of purchasing war supplies, planned a 
press censorship, designed a system of food control and 
selected Herbert Hoover as its director, and even determined 
on the daylight-saving scheme.” And yet the money of the 
taxpayers is to-day being spent by other investigation com- 
mittees to prove that prior to our entrance into the war no 
steps were taken to prepare for war. Could greater tribute be 
paid to any administration? Under the act of Congress the 
Council of Defense is a peace-time agency, not a war agency. 
Its duty is in time of peace to acquire and collate information 
which can be made immediately available for war purposes in 
time of war. How well these appointees of the President per- 
formed their duty is evidenced by the fact that the gentleman 
from Illinois says that every act they proposed was thereafter 
adopted by Congress, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM], I have no doubt, voted for every one of them. 

And while you are engaged in trying to show that the Council 
of National Defense was unduly active in preparing for war, 
Admiral Sims charges that as a result of the failure of the 
Navy Department to follow his advice the Navy is responsible 
for the loss of 500,000 men and millions of dollars and delayed 
the ending of the war at least four months. If a citizen of any 
other country had made such a charge against the Navy of the 
United States every Member of Congress would have risen in 
righteous indignation and repudiated this slander of our Navy. 
But this is campaign year, and because you think that any 
attack upon the Navy will serve to discredit the administra- 
tion, you have not raised a single voice in answer to this 
charge. Well, you may encourage such attacks, but in behalf 
of the Navy of the United States the Democratic Members of 
this House, want you and the country to know that our 
Navy convoyed across the sea, without the loss of a single 
life in combat, 2,000,000 men, who turned the tide of battle, 
SHORTENED the war more than four months, and SAVED 
more than 500,000 lives. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
To serve your political purposes you have encouraged a perfectly 
good admiral to make charges that have destroyed his prestige 
in the Navy and discredited him in the Nation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to say what I think about the 
admiral, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. You criticize the Council 
of National Defense as the secret Government of the United 
States, but the American people know that within its ranks the 
council had patriotic citizens at work in every community 
serving at a sacrifice to themselves, “ doing their bit” for their 
country. In Washington it served as the unit around which was 
built the great organization of business men who came to the 
aid of the Government and so marshaled the resources of the 
country as to make possible the successful conclusion of the war 
in so short a time. If there was any fraud on the part of 
a single individual connected with any of these boards, you 
haye had the opportunity and the means to discover it; and 
when, after a year’s investigation, you have failed to report it, 
it is conclusive evidence that there was no fraud, and it is 
time for you to cease reflectifig upon the character of these 
business men who so patriotically served their country. 

When the armistice came, more than 26,000 contracts for 
supplies were canceled, and the duty devolyed upon the War 
Department of making settlement with the contractors. In the 
cases settled to date the Government has paid only 12 per cent 
of the total amount of the contracts involved. More than 
20,000 men have been engaged in one way or another in the 
investigation and settlements. As they are human, their judg- 
ment is not infallible. They may have made mistakes, but the 
result speaks well for their judgment, and you have not dared 
to name a single officer who has been guilty of fraud. 

The people have so tired of your smelling committees that 
even stalwart Republican newspapers now fail to publish your 
reports, You can not blame them. When you charge that the 
Government padd more for shoes than it did prior to the war, 
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the American marine says, “ Yes; but wearing those shoes we 
held the Germans at Chateau-Thierry and started them on the 
return trip to the Fatherland.” 

When you charge that the Government purchased too much 
ammunition, the fathers of the boys who saved this Nation an- 
swer that no man could tell when the war would end, and you 
could not purchase too much to make certain the early and suc- 
cessful end of the war. 

When you charge that too much was paid for rifles, the 
doughboy answers that with these rifles they chased the Ger- 
mans through the Argonne Forest. : 

When you charge that too much was paid for overcoats, Gen. 
Goethals tells you that he ordered coats purchased wherever 
they could be found, and the mothers of America tell you they 
rejoice that the department did not follow your plan of waiting 
for “bargain sales,” but hastily forwarded coats to protect 
their boys against the unusually severe winter of 1918. 

When you charge that extravagant prices were paid for food, 
the doughboy again answers that it was good food, and the 
mothers again rejoice that it did not contain embalmed beef, 
as in 1898. 

Never before has a successful military campaign been investi- 
gated as you have attempted to investigate the conduct of the 
A. E. F. under Pershing. Your subcommittee endeavored to 
embarrass Gen. Pershing on the day he was leaving France, 
and he ignored you, as he should have done, advising you 
that in Washington, where he had sent his files, he would 
be at your service. Though he has been in this country since 
September, and in this city the greater part of the time, you 
have never summoned him. It shows your bad faith. Summon 
him! Learn from him that which you seem not to know—that 
WE WON THE WAR. Learn from him also that which is con- 
tained in his final report: 

In closing this report, Mr. Secretary, I desire to record my deep ap- 
prectetion of the ungvalified support accorded me throughout the war 

y the President and yourself. My task was simplified by your con- 
fidence and wise counsel. 

With this testimony as to the cooperation of the President 
and the Secretary of War with Gen. Pershing in the success of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, bring your political inves- 
tigations to a close. We care not what you report, because the 
American people have long since discovered the political char- 
acter of your investigations and have discounted in advance any 
report you may make. No Democrat opposed your making these 
investigations. We told you that if any officer of the Army or 
Navy, or any official of an executive department had been 
guilty of fraud we were as anxious as you to learn of it. But 
you have had a year in which to investigate. You have dis- 
covered no fraud, and you owe it to the taxpayers of America 
to put an end to your extravagant expenditures before you re- 
cess or adjourn, The time has come for you to put up or shut 
up. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that can not be 
done. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Do I understand the 
Speaker objects to a unanimous-consent request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired, and the 
Chair has not recognized the gentleman to make a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the Chair refuse to 
entertain a request for unanimous consent to proceed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man to ask for unanimous consent. The Chair will recognize 
the gentienran to ask leave to extend his remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recognize the gentleman 
for that purpose. $ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, the Chair will find out about 
it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is fair for gen- 
tlemen to ask that the business of the House be set aside for 
what time they wish, and then use that as leverage for getting 
more time, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is nothing up to-day. 

The SPEAKER. There is business pending. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make, the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, 
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Mr. IGOE. ' Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
The SPEAKER. No point of order can be made while a 


point of order is pending. 


is no quorum present. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves a call 


of the House. 


{After counting.] Evidently there 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 


call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
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and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors, and I ask that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill EAS R. 14063) granting ons aag increase of pensions to 
ce: diers and sailors of the Regular and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Cil War, an to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. I object. 

Mr. SELLS. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 14063. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
14063. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count, 
[After counting.] One hundred and ninety-five gentlemen are 


Aswell Eagle Kelly, Pa. Reber 
Baer Edmonds Kendall Reed, N. Y. 
Bankhead Ellsworth Kennedy, Iowa Rhodes 
Bell Elston Kennedy, R. I. Riddick 
Blackmon Emerson Kettner Riordan 
Blanton Fairfield Kiess 8 
Bowers Ferris Kitchin 

Brinson Fields Kreider Hows 

Browne Focht Langley Sanders, Ind. 
Brumbaugh Ganly Lankford Schall 
Burke Gard Lazaro Scully 
Butler Garrett Lee, Ga. Sears 
Campbell, Pa. Goldfogle Lesher Shreve 
Caraway Good McCulloch Sisson 
Carew Goodall McFadden Small 
Carss Goodwin, Ark, Mekiniry Smith, N. X. 
Carter Gould McKinley Smithwick 
Casey Graham, III. McLane Snell 
Clark, Fla. Graham, Pa. McPherson Snyder 
Cleary Griest Maher teagall 
Cole Griffin Mason Stedman 
Connally Hamill Merritt Steele 
Cooper Harrison Moore, Va. Stephens, Ohio 
Copley Hastings Morin Strong, Pa. 
Costello Hayden Nolan Sullivan 
Curry, Cali Heflin O'Connell Tague 
Darrow Hernandez O'Connor Temple 
Dempsey Hin Pai Tillman 
Denison Houghton Parker Tilson 
Dent Huddleston Phelan Vare 
Dewalt Hulings Porter Walters 
Donovan usted Radcliffe Ward 
Dooling Hutchinson Ramsey Webster 
Drane Jefferis Ramseyer Wheeler 
Drewry Johnston, N. Y. Randall, Calif. Wood, Ind. 
Dunn Jones, Pa. Reavis 


The SPEAKER, Two hundred and eighty-four Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. No business can be done until further pro- 
ceedings under the call are dispensed with. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina rise? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I rise to ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 10 minttes in order to complete 

my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recognize the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SELLS rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SELLS] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Will the Speaker permit the 
gentleman from South Carolina to ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD? 

* The SPEAKER, The Chair offered before to recognize the 
gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from South 
Carolina is extremely grateful to the Chair for his kindness, and 
asks’ unanimous consent for permission to revise and extend his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will be allowed to remain in the House, will he not, 
Mr. Speaker? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. SELLS] 
is recognized. 

R PENSIONS. 


Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 14063) 
granting pensions -and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers 


present, not a quorum. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves a cant of 


the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aswell Drewry Kennedy, Iowa Reed, N. Y, 
Baer Dunn — R. I. Rhodes 
Bankhead Eagle Kettn Riddick 
Blackmon Edmonds Kiess Riordan 
Bland, Va. Ellsworth Kinkaid Robinson, N. C. 
Blanton Elston Kitchin Rodenberg 
Bowers Emerson Kreider Rose 
Brinson Evans, Ney. Langley Rowan 
Britten Ferris Lankford Sanders, Ind. 
Browne Fields Lazaro Schall 
Brumbaugh Fisher Lee, Ga. Scully 

Burke Focht Lesher Sears 

Butler Fuller, Mass. McClintie Shreve 
Caldwell Ganly McCulloch Sisson 
Campbell, Pa. Gard McFadden Small 
Caraway Garrett MeKiniry Smith, N. Y. 
Carew Goldfogle McKinley Smithwick 
Carss Goodwin, Ark. McLane Snell 

Carter Gould McPherson Snyder 
Casey Graham, Pa. Maher Steagall 
Clark, Fla. Griest Mason Steele 

Clark, Mo Griffin Merritt 8 Ohio 
Cleary Hamill Montague Strong, Pa. 
Cole Harrison Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Cooper Hastings Morin Tague 
Copiey Hayden Nicholls Taylor, Colo. 
Costello Heflin O'Connell Taylor, Tenn. 
Curry, Calif. Hernandez O'Connor Temple 
Darrow Hersey Paige Tillman 
Davey Hill Parker Tilson 
Davis, Tenn. Houghton Phelan Vare 
Dempsey Huddleston Porter Vinson 
Denjson Hall fo Pou Walters 
Dent all, owa Radcliffe Ward 
Dewalt Ramsey Webster 
Donovan J 1 * pres tag Wheeler 
Dooling Jones, Pa. Randall, Calif. Wood, Ind. 
Doremus Kelly, Pa. Reavis 

Drane Kendall Reber 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-three Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. 


There are no reports 
The SPEAKER, The doors have not yet been opened. No 
business is in order. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
ings under the call. 
The SPEAKER. The 


Speaker, a parliamentary Inquiry. 


I move to dispense with further proceed- 
Tentleman from Ohio moves to dispense 


with further proceedings under the call. Without objection, it 
will be so ordered. 


Mr. IGOE. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 


I object. 


The 


question is on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio. 
The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 
Mr. IGOE. I ask for a division. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands a 
division. As many as are in favor of dispensing with further 


proceedings under the call will answer “aye.” 


The affirmative vote was taken. 
Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
Mr. IGOE. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 


The SPEAKER. 


Chair is counting. 
Mr. IGOE. The Constitution provides—— 


The SPEAKER. 


say “no.” 


The negative vote was taken. 
The SPEAKER. On this question the ayes are 101 and the 


noes are 47. 
Mr. IGOE. 
present. 


Mr, MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order that it does 


The Chair thinks that is dilatory. 


Within one minute the presence of a quorum 
has been developed. The Chair is now counting. 
are opposed to the motion of the gentleman from Ohio will 


I make the point of order that there is no quorum 


not require a quorum to determine that motion. 
The SPEAKER, The Chair sustains the point of order. - 


Mr. IGOE. 
dilatory. 


Then I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order that that is 


The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


Mr. IGOE. 


clearly it is dilatory. 


Mx. IGOR. 
the Chair? 


Then I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that that is dilatory. The Chair thinks that 


Is it not in order to appeal from the decision of 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not when it is dilatory. 


Mr. IGOE. 
the Chair? 


The SPEAKER. 
dilatory the Chair must pass upon it. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. 


the call. 


SEVERAL MEMBERS. 
The SPEAKER. 


Too late. 
The Chair thinks the gentleman has the 


_right to demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. 
The SPEAKER. 


call. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 225, nays 52, 


Can not a gentleman appeal from the decision of 


When the point of order is made that it is 

[Applause.] 

The Chair has passed upon it. 
Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask. for the yeas and nays 

on the question of dispensing with further proceedings under 


What is the question, Mr. Speaker? 
The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Ohio to dispense with further proceedings under the 


answered “present” 1, not voting 149, as follows: 
YEAS—225, 


Ackerman 


Bacharach 
Barbour 
Bee 


Leshan 4 


Benson 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 


Byrnes, S. C. 
Eyrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
Doremus 
Dowell _ 
Dunbar 

Dyer 


Echols 
Elliott 

Esch 

Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nebr. 
Evans, Ney. 
Fairfield 


Fess 
Fisher 
Foster 
Frear 
Freeman 
French 
Fuller, III. 
Gallagher 
Gallivan 
Gandy 


Gard 
Garland 


Hoch 
Houghton 
Howard 


Johnson, 


ey. 
Johnson, Miss. 


Johnson, S. Dak, 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones, Tex, 


Luhring 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McKenzie 


MacGregor 


Ma 
. — III. 
ee S. C. 


Mead 
Michener 
Miller 
Minahan, N. J. 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 


Murphy 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 


Raker 
Randall, Wis. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Ricketts 
nomion; Ky. 


Smith, Mich, 
Snel 
Stiness 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 
Swope 
8 
ompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 
‘Treadway 
Upshaw 
Vaile 


The 


As many as 


Vestal Watkins ‘Wilson, Pa. Yates 
Vinson Watson go Young, N. Dak. 
Voigt Welling Winslow Young, Tex. 
Volstead Whaley ise Zihlma: 
Walsh White, Kans. Woods, Va. 
Ward White, Me. Woodyard 
Wason Wilson, La. Wright 
NAYS—52. 
Barkley Dupré Nelson, Mo. Rucker 
Eland, Mo. Eagan Nicholls Sabath 
Booher Hersman Oldfield Sims 
Ruchanan oF Oliver Sisson 
Caldwell Hull, Tenn, Overstreet Stedman 
Candler Igoe Park Stephens, Miss. 
Cantrill incheloe guia Stevenson 
“ark, Mo. McDuffie iney, Ala. Stoll 
Coady McGlennon Rainey, H. T. Taylor, Ark. 
Collier Major Rainey, J. W. Taylor, Colo. 
Connally Milligan Rayburn Venable 
Davey Moon Romjue Weaver 
Doughton Neely Rouse Welty 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Madden 
NOT VOTING—149. 
Aswell Ellsworth Kettner Robinson, N. C. 
ner Elston Kiess Rodenberg 
Bankhead Emerson Kitchin Rose 
ell Ferris Kreider Rowan 
Blackmon Fields Langley Sanders, Ind. 
Blanton Flood Lankford Sanders, N. X. 
wers Focht Lazaro Sanford 
Britten Fordney Lesher Schall 
Browne Fuller, Mass. McClintic Scully 
Brumbaugh Ganly McCulloch Sears 
Burke Garrett McFadden Sherwood 
Burroughs Glynn McKeown Shreve 
Butler Goldfogle McKiniry Slem; 
Campbell, Pa. McKinley Smal 
Caraway Graham, Pa. McLane Smith, N. Y. 
arew Griest McPherson Smithwick 
Carss Griffin er Snyder 
Carter Hamill Mansfield Steagall 
8 Hardy, Tex. Mason Steele 
Clark, Fla. Harreld Mays Steenerson 
Cleary Harrison Merritt Stephens, Ohio 
Cole Hastings Mooney Strong, Pa. 
Cooper Hawley Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Copley Hayden Morin Tague 
Costello Heilin O'Connell Taylor, Tenn. 
Curry, Calif. Hernandez O'Connor emple 
trow Hill Paige Tillman 
Dempsey Holland Phelan Tilson 
Denison Huddleston Radcliffe Vare 
Dent Hulings Ramsey Walters 
Dewalt Husted Ag ebster 
Donoyan Johnston, N. Y. Randall, Calif. Wheeler 
Dooling Jones, Pa. eavis illiams 
Drane Kelley, Mich. Reber Wilson, III. 
Drewry e y, š eed, W. Va. Wood, Ind. 
Dunn Kendall Rhodes 
Eagle Kennedy, Iowa Riddick « 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Riordan 


So the motion to dispense with further proceedings under 
the call was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr, Mappen (on account of Postal Commission work) with 
Mr. BELL. 

Mr. RuHopes with Mr. TILLMAN. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr, CARTER, 

Mr. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. Coorer with Mr. Canss. 

Mr. Etston with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. CosTELLO with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Paice with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. TAGUE. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Goop with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. SCHALL with Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. MCKINLEY with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. SANpbErRs of New York with Mr. MCKINIRY. 

Mr. Morry with Mr. CLEARY. 

Mr. Focut with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. MCCLINTIC. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Herrin. 

Mr. Hustep with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. WHEELER with Mr. Rogrnson of North Carolina. 

Mr. Browne with Mr. SCULLY. 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. BLACKMON, s 

Mr. Ketry of Pennsylvania with Mr. CAMPBELL of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. RAMSEY with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. WictiaMs with Mr. KETTNER. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SLemp with Mr. Lazaro. 
TEMPIE with Mr. Caraway. 
Epmonps with Mr. Casey. 
GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. GARRETT. 
KENDALL with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
. VARE with Mr. SMITHWICK. 
Rapcourrre with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 
Tason with Mr. SHERWOOD. 2 
. Rose with Mr. Gorproare. 
Bowers with Mr. SMALL. 
McCutrocn with Mr. Carew, 
Darrow with Mr. McKrown, 
. WALTERS with Mr. SEARS. 
. HARRELD with Mr. GRIFFIN. 
Burrovueus with Mr. LESHER. 
Dunn with Mr. FIELDS. 
Reser with Mr, Surrn of New York. 
. McPuHeErson with Mr. Doorrnc. 
Dempsey with Mr. GANLEY. 
Mnnrrr with Mr. STEAGALI. 
„ RopENBERG with Mr. DENT. 
. Gres? with Mr. HAMILL. 
Forpney with Mr. EAGLE. 
. Curry of California with Mr. Drewry. 
. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. Harrison. 
. SANFORD with Mr. HOLLAND. 
Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. O'CONNOR. 
. Rippick with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
. Berrren with Mr. BEUMBAUGH. 
Kerrey of Michigan with Mr. MCLANE. 
. SANDERS of Indiana with Mr. LANKFORD. 
"n BurKe with Mr. Jounstron of New York. 
. Sunxvz with Mr. Mays. 
Hvurimes with Mr. RIORDAN. 
McFappen with Mr. DONOVAN. 
. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. MAHER. 
Mr. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. RANDALL of California. 
‘The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that the bill 
H. R. 14063 be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 14063, the pension bill, be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill, H. R. 14063, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Robert 8. 11 late second licutenant Company I., 
Twenty-eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, aed pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Bogen, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 8 

he name of William H. Heller, late of Companies E and F, Sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Francis P, McCue, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Gouldrick, widow of Edward Gouldrick, late 
of Company B, Twenty-second United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Susan M. Gregory, former widow of John R.- Sherry, 
alias John Fitzgerald, who served in Troop F, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, Indian wars, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 1 7 r. month. 

The name of Fountain Tankersley, late of Company L, Fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $1 month. - 

The name of Fred C. Swain, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Ili- 
122 mouy; War with Spain, and pay hi a pension at the rate of 

per month. i r . 

The name of John E. Coleman, late of Captain Sperry's company 
Umatilla County Guards, Oregon State Militig, Indian wars, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. i e 

The name of Socrates P. Battle, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Louisiana Infantry, War wth Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Henry M. Agenbroad, late of Company L, Second Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay ħim a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, A 

The name of Sarah M. J. Bertram, widow of Francis Bertram, late 
of the United States Navy, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of . per month. 

The name of Maurice Leahy, late of Battery M, First United States 
Artillery, and Company G, Fifteenth United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a 78 at the rate of 817 per month. 

The name of Louisa II. H Ber dependent mother of Robert A. 
Highley, late of Company M, First, Regiment Missouri Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of George W. Hook, lato of Troop E, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Vint, late of Company H, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth. Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Virgil O. Adams, late of Company B, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank R. Wall, late of the First Company, United States 
Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ewell V. Osborn, late of Company B, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay bim « 
pension at the rate on el per month. 

The name of James P, Burns, late of Battery D, First United States 
Field Artillery, Reguiar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of rge W. Mason, late of Troop A, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin Hammonds, late of Company C, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a penio at the rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receiving. > 

The name of Daniel B. W. Stocking, late of Company I, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lucius P. Burress, late of Company H, First Regiment 
North Carolina- Infantry, National Guard, Regular Establishment, 
border defense, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. . 

The name of James W. Noe (insane), late of the One hundred and 
. Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Sullivan, late of Company G, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer oar War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Seaburn D. ray, late of Troop M, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Scott engis late of the Twenty-second Battalion United 
States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Carey ©. Amsbaugh, late of Company L, Twentieth 
Regiment Kansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of ries W. Ranger, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
Unifed States Volunteer Cavairy, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 ge month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Tom S. Bailey, late of Company F, Third Regiment Ten- 
nessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$17 per month. í 

The name of Anna 5 dependent mother of Charles M. N. 
Stenstrom, late of the United States Marine Corps, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Philpot, widow of Steve Philpot, late of the 
Righty-second Company United States Coast Artillery, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay er a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 
per month additional on account of each of the minor children of said 
Steve Philpot until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Charles M. Walker, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Montana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Gustave Pinksohn, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, Indian wars, and pay 
anil pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 

ving. 

The name of Dr. Harris, late of Company M, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. , 

The name of James Robinson, late of Company C, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James R. Burroughs, late of Company B, Twenty-first 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. : 

The name of Lawrence P. Williams, late of Company G, Thirteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Dudley R. Sloan, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at thé rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse Callahan, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now aie 

The name of Biain .Pedago. helpless and dependent child of Robert 
Pelago, late of Company H, Thirty-first Regiment United States Volun- 
steer ntan; Philippine insurrection, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pėnsion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert Strong. late of the Fourth 
States Coast Artillery, War with 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Milton Ross, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John D. Jones, late of Company A, Twenty-second Regl- 
ment- United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
penigan at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he Is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Elmer C, Wilcox, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month. 

he name of Marion J. Morgan, widow of Wanfred A. Morgan, late 
of the United- States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of nne H, 8 £ former widow of Abraham Ed- 
munds, late of Company E, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 mon 

Thè name of. Henry 18. late of Company K, Second Regiment Ore- 

on Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
117 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Company United 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
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The name of Sarah Cronin, widow of James Cronin, late of Company 


A, Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $12 per mon ] 

he name of Patrick J. Blake, late of the Tenth Company, United 
States Volunteer Signal Corps, War with Spain, and pay a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. i 

The name of William Jackson, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Ma Hart, widow of the late James Hart, United 
States Navy, War with Spain, and pay. her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per montt, and $2 per month additional on account of each of the 
by age children of said James Hart until they shall reach the age of 

ears, 

he name of Margaret Howell Butler, widow of Matthew C. Butler, 
jr., late lieutenant colonel of Cavalry, United States Army, Regular Es- 
tablishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adam Roth, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name ef John J. Sharp, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John M. Williams, late of Troop M, Third Regiment 
untsa States gg Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 per month. 

The name of John Felzen, late of Company F, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Hyram_Colwell, late of Troop M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular ‘Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 og month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellie J, Hays, late of Company D, Eleyenth Segimont 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in Heu of that he is now reenn 

The name of Roger I. Wershing (insane), late of Company D, Second 
Regiment Missouri Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Mary Watson Smith Maber, former widow of Albert D. 
Smith, late of the United States Navy, War with Mexico, and pay her 
a —— at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of William C. Phillips, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. Robinson, late of Company E, Second Regi- 
ment Arkansas Infantry, and Company E, Thirty-third Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Morris E. Leighty, late of Company B, Second United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Frederick, widow of Henry Frederick, late of 
5 E, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Mary Loftain Wildey, widow of Harry Wildey, late of 
Generel Service, United States Army, and United States Marine Corps, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month additional on account of 
the minor child of said Harry Wildey until he reaches the age of 16 
ears. 
y The name of Charles J. McCarthy, late of Battery B, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, War with Sone, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Clarance E. West, alias Earl West, late of Company M, 
8 Regiment Iowa Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Marguerite B, Fitzgerald, widow of John Fitzgerald, 
late of Signal Corps, United States Army, Jar Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

rhe name of William H. Troxell, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Engineers, United States Army, War with Spa 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of riles E. Hodges, late of Compan 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. - 

The name of Fronie Fisher, dependent mother of Walter Fisher, late 
of Battery C, Third United States Field Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harry W. Feldman, late of United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
Meu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William R. Drain, late of Fourth Company, United 
States Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay bim a pension 
‘at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Pharoah Pack, late private Company E, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, Philippine insurrection, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ‘ 

The name of Martin Quinn, late of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 2 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Mattes, late of Troop G, Sixth United States 
SAVANT da with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 

r month. 

Pehe name of Jesse Cunningham, late of Troop C, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavairy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

‘The name of Floyd H. Wilkins, late of 9 Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Grace F. arix, widow of Adolph Marix, 
admiral, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
8 at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Brooklyn Hodges, late of Company K, Eleventh Regi- 
ment, United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Francis 0. Nash, late Acting Assistant Surgeon, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Walter E. Crackel, late of Company F, Thirty-third 
Regiment Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month, 
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The name of Esther M. Openshaw, widow of Samuel Openshaw, late 
of Captain John D. Holliday’s Company, Utah Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Bays, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Nebraska Infantry, War wi Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Walter J. Miller, late of Troop E, Fourteenth United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $24 per month 


n, and pay him a pen- | 


late rear 


The name of Sewell C. Rose, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 7 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Milton Stover, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry Niberding, late of Troop M, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Henry Nieberding, late of Troop M, First Regiment 
Maryland Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mildred S. Lewis, widow of Ellwood II. Lewis, late of 
Battery L, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry M. Smith, alias Henry Ash, late of Company G, 
Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

he name of James Phelps, late of Company F, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charies W. Bryant, late of Company D, Second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Emil A. Ackerman, late of 9 D, Eighth Regiment 
Infantry, Ohio National Guard, Regular Establishment (border de- 
fense), and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Neu of 
that he is now . 

The name of Zora henkelberger, dependent mother of Alyin J. 
Schenkelberger, late of Compan Seventy-first Regiment New York 
National Guard Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of Be month. 

The name of Rush W. Burnside, 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay h 
rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Katherine F, Candee, widow of Ralph Candee, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 525 per month and $2 per month 
additional for the minor child of said Ralph Candee until he reaches 
the age of 16 years, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George R. Everhart, late of Companies F and L. 
Eleventh Regiment United States gemma! War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Maidora C. Parker, late of Battery M, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, anes Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William G. Rowland, late of Company A, First Battalion 
Oregon Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Albert D. Clark, late of Battery F, First Regiment United 
States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 0 per month in lien of that he is now arg: 

The name of Alvina Sanders, formerly widow of William G. York, 
late of Company H, Second Battalion, Thirteenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Indian wars, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per_month, 

The name of Christopher Rébrscheid, late an ris Ae 
Fifth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishm 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

ime name of James B. Waters, late of Company I, re che Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $86 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Shafer, late of Capt. Foster's Company D, 
Col. Bee's volunteer battalion, Utah expedition of 1857-58, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hull Itskin, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel H. Rodeheaver, late of Troop M, Second Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he 
receiving. 

The name of Charley Salyers, late of Company H, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Company H, Ninth Regiment United States 
Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month. 

The name of Harlem L. Gorham, late of Company K, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 11 55 month. 

The name of Millie Cisler, dependent mother of John II. Cisler, late 
of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Conrad C. Kalber, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Connecticut Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas J. Stevens, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bessie Walsh, widow of 5 F. Walsh, late of Troop 

„ First Regiment Illinois Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 812 per month, 

The name of George J. Molloy, late of 7 9 D, Ninth Regiment 
Massachusetts Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Julius. A. Nemitz, late captain and regimental quarter- 
master, Second Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Nicola Depompa, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, ete, S Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John A. Lovett, late of Company B, Third ebend 
Mississippi Infantry, War with Spaln, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 
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The name of Roy C. Murray, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment, 
and Company I, Eleventh Regiment, United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Flora B. Warren, widow of Louis W. Warren, late of 
Company H, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 
month additional on account of each of the minor children of said Louis 
W. Warren until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Columbus Brundage, late of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Shaw, widow of John S. Shaw, late of Battery 
H, Seventh Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional 
on account of each of the minor children of said John S. Shaw until 
o reach the age of 16 years. z 

he name of Augustus O, Hartel, late of the United States Navy, 
Begner Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month, 

The name of Dell W. Stinchcomb, late first lieutenant Company A, 
Seventh Regiment Obio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of May Lace, widow of William Lace, late of Battery K, 
Fifth United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Palace Douglas, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 pe month, 

The name of August H. Ral posshers, late of Company M, One hun- 
dred and sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay ‘es a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charley Thomas, late of Company L. Eighth Regiment 
8 td War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month. 

The name of Marshall F. Truax, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James B. Bristow, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 517 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
` The name of John J. Bogg, late of Company K, Third Regiment United 
States Volunteer gers War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Willie E. Vaughan, late of Company F, Second Battalion 
United States Engineers, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Christina Wylie, dependent mother of John L. Wylie, 
late of Company D, Second Regiment New York Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The name of Anton Schwarz, late of band, Fortieth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receiving. 

The name of Alexander Emory, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Tennessee rotanti; and Company D, Thirty-seventh Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George F, Smith, alias F. G. Kasimir, late of Troop 
K, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and 
ye a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Carrie 8. Warner, widow of John F. Warner, late of 
Battery B, Third United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 1 5 per month. 

The name of William A. Morris, late of Company M. Montague 
County, Tex., Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 pec month. 

The name of Charles F. Walker, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. Fariss, late of Company K, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
8 pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Durand, dependent mother of Patrick William 
Durand, alias William H. Durand, late of Company K, Fourth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 8 

The name of Katherine M. Flanagan, widow of George H. Flanagan, 
late of Company E, Second Regiment New York Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 

er month additional on account of the minor child of said George H, 

lanagan until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Knight F. Flanders, late of Company C, First Regi- 
ment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Ralph L. Hackett, late of Battery B, First Regiment 
Maine Heavy Artillery, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $17 per_month. 198 

The name of John C. Gaskins, late of Company M. Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and y him a 
pennon at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frank H. Alspach (insane), late of Company K, Fiftieth 
Regiment Iowa Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Richard L. McGregor, late of Company F, Fifth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 3 

he name of Priscilla Eggleston, widow of George A. Eggleston, late 
of Battery H, First Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month 
additional on account of each of the minor children of said George A. 
Eggleston until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Ray W. Burkdoll, late of Company B, Signal Corps 
United States Army, pesos Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Oren O; Pound, late of 8 L, Third nt SE 
New York National Guard Infantry (border defense), and pay him a 
pension at the rate 3 per month. ~ 

The name of John W. Thompson, late of Company H, Third Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension-at the 
rate of $17 per month, 


The name of Eliza Brown, dependent mother of Jay A. Brown, late 
of Com y A, Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Kegular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Gass, widow of Charles Gass, late of Troop C, 
Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a poani at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The names of Paul J. Barr and. Roy S. Barr, minor children of John 
W. Barr, late of the Third Company, United States Coast Artillery, 
5 insurrection, and pay them a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month and $2 per month additional on account of the two minor 
children of the said John W. Barr until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Cornelius Conley, alias Cornelius Connelly, late of Troop 
B, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him 
a — 7 eg at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he.is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anson T. Lazier, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Charles J. S. Arey, late of Company D, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George W. Keith, late of Troop C, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Reid, now Nichols, dependent mother of William 
J. Reid, late of Company i, Twenty-second Regiment Kansas 3 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Robert C. Ladd, late of Company G, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Herbert E. Strode, late of Company L, Second Regiment 

eee e War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 per month. 

The name of Luke Monroe, late of Company K. Third Regiment Ala- 


bama MER: War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


330 per mont 

The name of John S. Jamison, late of Battery M, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Foster, late of Company B, Fourth Regi- 
ment oS, tapes Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abraham M. Reams, late of Company K, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Lena Mauter, widow of Joseph P. Mauter, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Chittenden, widow of Smith Chittenden, late of 
Company D, Fourth 1 United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Dixon, dependent mother of Charles A. Dixon, late 
of Company K, Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her n pennon at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rose M. Painter, dependent mother of Jesse C. Painter, 
late of Battery O, Third Regiment United States Artillery, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Patrick Kinny, late of Company E, Second Battalion 
Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Andrew J. Showan, late of Company M, Fourth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at 
the rate of $12 r month, 

The name of John F. McNeeley, late of Company D, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Benjamin Liner ah late of Company I, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of Cora Booram, widow of Chester Booram, late of the 
One hundred and sixth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of 
said Chester Booram until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Louisa Cary, former widow of Joseph B. Crowley, late 
of Company B, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Tony Jud, late of Troop C, Fourteenth Regiment, and 
Troop D, Fifth Regiment, United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and 
pay, im a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Mike Kulas, Jate of Company E, Twelfth Regiment 
Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Richard J. Weaver, dependent father of John T. Weaver, 
late of Company M, First Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a penson at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Nelle T. O'Neil, widow of Thomas F. O'Neil, late major 
First Regiment California Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month, and $2 per month additional on 
account of the minor child of said Thomas F. O'Neil until she reaches 
the age of 16 years. 

The name of Edward F. Stewart, late of Company K, Thirty-first 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment. and pay him 

panon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ving. 

The name of Isaac Morris, late of Troop K, Sixth Regiment United 
States 3 Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month, 

The name of Frank Risner, late of Company G, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer 3 War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

he name of William Winn, late of Company ©, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Leck Patrick, Jate of Company C, de Sas ean Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month jn lieu of tha 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Simpson Hornaday, late of Troop H, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, to include special 
pension of $10, medal of honor roll. 

The name of Joseph E. W, Bergbower, late of the Twenty-eighth Com- 
pany, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving, 

The name of John Rovinsky, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Troop B, Eighth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 


of $17 per month. 

The name of Philip Dieter, late of Troop D, Seventh Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and Company F, Third Potomac Home 
Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, Civil War, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now ee eae’ 

The name of Huse Walker, late of Company B, Fourth iment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frederick Hattler, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of E? per month. 

The name of Lynn J. Heldreth, late of the Ninety-fifth Company, 
United States Coast arane Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 
maa pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The name of Robert A. Herbst, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of Pe th. 

The name o Wilks, late of the Twenty-eighth Battery, 
United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of James Nolan, jr., jate of ard fe G, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Abbie Davis Morang, widow of Chester A. Morang, late 
of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay er a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional 
on account of each of the minor children of said Chester A. Morang 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Charles Augustus Morrison, dependent father of Peter 
Temple Morrison, late of mpany C. Thirty-ninth Remnent United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in liea of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ewel King, late of Fiftieth Company, Unit States 
Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Baker, late of Company L, Seventh Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishmen , and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

Tue name of James M. Vaughn, dependent father of Albert Vaughn, 
late of Company C, Thirty-eighth United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elijah Spurlock, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Wstablishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Stephen Lyttle, late of Troop M, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War wit Song and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

ne name of Harlan R. Hudson, late of Company B, Bighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Louise Niemann, dependent mother of George Niemann, 
Jate of Company E, Third Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of 820 per month in lieu 
of that she is now rece ia 3 

The name of Louise M. McArthur, widow of William G, McArthur, 
late of the United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Henry Puder, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Ohio 
n with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per mon 

The name of Archie M. Leighton, late of Company C, First neang 
New 5 Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Caldwell, insane, late of Company I, Fourth 
Regiment Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of David M. Bates, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
United States 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Bose Cox, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Carl L, Setchell, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Robert H. Foote, late of Comping L, Third Regiment 
Iowa National Guard, border defense, and Hospital Corps, d 
States Army, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month. 

The name of John H. Clark, late of Company C, Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Bert Rich, Inte of Company M, Thirty-cighth R 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Plym, widow of Emil Plum, late of Troop L, 
Second Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her a 
5 at the rate of $12 per month, and that the Commissioner of 
3 be directed to pay the claimant the pension that accrued to 

e soldier, 

The name of Michael F. Fisher, late of Company L, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 


The name of Julia Tomlin, dependent mother of Archie 
of Company A, Fourth Regiment Missouri Infantry, War 


iment 
im a 


The name of George H. Leaycraft, alias George H. Wallace, late of 
Company L, First R nt United States Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay him a ion at the rate of +5 r month. 

The name of tty Lentz, widow of Lentz, late of Capt. S. B. 
Stafford's Company C, First- Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pe m at the rate of §35 per month in 
leu of that she is now Cag kn 

The name of Virginia H. Wel dependent mother of ere Welsh, 
late of Company G, Thirty-second Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clanton Jarrett, late of Troop A, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of §24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Pace, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 817 per month, 

The name of William T. Conway, late of Companies C and L., 
Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of Elizabeth F. McCasland, dependent mother of Murra 
McCasiand, alias McCaslin, late of Company K, T'wenty-second Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, War with and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred J. Hester, late captain of Company E, Thirteenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, National Guard, Regular Establish- 
1155 er defense, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month, 

The name of John D. Hoskins, late of Company E, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Henry Mason, late of Company E, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a. 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. s 

The name of Charles L. Cook, late of Troop L, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Howard F. Watters, late of 8 G, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
ance at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of William 8. Starnes, late of Company L, Twentieth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $55 per month. 

The name of Hugh Sizemore, late of Companies C and H, Twenty- 
third Regiment United States Regular Infantry, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John H, Lytle, late of Company. E, Eighteenth R 
unose States 5 Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
0 per month. 

he name of John F. Scott, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Mis- 
gouri Iatan iti War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now J O 

The name of James A. Fullen, late of band, Company G, and band, 
Eleventh and Fourteenth Regiments United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month, 

The name of William H. Hambleton, late of Company M, Twelfth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 month, 

The name of Mack Hickey, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Frederick W. Duden, late of Troop D, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas F. Moore, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Maine Heavy Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of George Clark, late of Compan K, Seventh Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Daniel Guthrie, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month. 

The name of Fannie M. Buchanan, widow of Benjamin F. Buchanan, 
late of Company H, First Regiment North Carolina Infantry and Hos- 
pital Corps, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay ber a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month and §2 per month additional on account 
of each of the minor children of said Benjamin F, Buchanan until they 
reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Alfred Kirkpatrick, late of Company B, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
3 at the rate of $17 per month in Heu of that he now re- 
C ng. 

The name of Joseph Griffin, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Peter Mariann, late of Company I, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of may C. Strout, dependent mother of Roy L. Strout, late 
of Company L, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiv ng: 

The name of John Huff, late of the Twentieth Battery United States 
Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William H. Rifey, late of Company H, Thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. í 

The name of John B. Eakles, late of Company. M, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a sion at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now recei ng. 

The name of Frank Bachmeyer, late of Company B, Forty-fifth 
United Sta Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, : 

The Dame of Albin D. Schaefer, late chief musician of the . r 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of John F. Lindquist, late of Company H, Twelfth meee 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension a 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Louis 8. Harris, late of Battery Third ent 
United 1 „War with 8 pay a pension at 
the rate of $24 month in lieu of t he is now recet 

The name of Ayza Settles, dependent mother of James ettles, — 
recruit, unassigned Cavalry, United States Army, War with 
pay her a ion at the rate of $20 per mon 1 
now 

The name of John Salyer, late of ee Tenth Company, United States 
Coast Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in seas of that he e 15 now receiving. 

he name of Annie Heston, widow of John Heston, late of Company 
I, Tawa ee Oe United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of Mont Graham, gui — the Sixty- first Com ae United 
States Coast Artille: gua oe Be Establishment, an y hima 


pension at the rate o pac sh 

The name of ag toe 150 81 . kage? of Levi — Scifres, late of Com- 

1 nited Sta Infantry, War apc 

pain, and pay her a ä at te rate of $12 per month, and 

r 2 additional on account of each of the minor children of 4 

vi M. Scifres until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Harry L. Evans, late of 89 G. One hundred and 
fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Har „ ate of Company K, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Establishment, and pay him a per- 
sion at the rate of $12 : month in lieu of that he is now recetvinw. 

The name of Willie War of . F, Tenth Regiment Un ted 
States Volunteer Infan pain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of James Baker, 7 — of Companies K and E, Fourth Regi- 
ment Kentuck DREI Wipe with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $1 pa month. 

The name of James E. auon late of Company L, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Re; r Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in Ben of that he is now receiv 

The name of William J. Degnan, late of Company Thirtieth Heel 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
a carpe at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Long, widow of Orian C. Long, late of n 
E, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 

parner a pension at the rate of $12 month and $2 "month 
additional on account of each of the ae or children of 3 peo Orian 
Long until the 7 reach the age of 16 yea 

The name of Ruth Posey, widow of William C. Posey, late of Capt. 
Cantrell’s company, Georgia Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a 
een a at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiv: 

The name of Sarah A. Willingham, widow of William Willingham, 
mae “a Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Ca 

Regular Establishment, Indian wars, and pay her a 5 at the ra rate 

20 per month in lieu of that she is now recei 

ot name of Robert Sweeney, late of Company B, wenty-first Regl- 
ment United States anaa 'ndian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 Bes mouth. 

The name 2 


of ment, D Twel Kement United States e iD. Hal 
lishment, border defense, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month 


The name of Mary McJenkins, dependent mother of John E. Me- 
Jenkins, late of FEDON I, Fifth 5 United States Cavalry, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and Company Thirty-first United States Volun- 
112 TORRIN War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Joshua H. Ervin, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, ain pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he i — 5 recetving. 

The name of Jesse Baird, late — ane H, 5 United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, aus ne y him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per mon In lieu of that he is now Tvi ng. 

The name of Emma F. Buchanan, widow of Francis A. Buchanan, late 
of Capt. Childs’s company, South Carolina Mounted Volunteers, Indian 
Wars, and pay her a pemon at the rate of $25 per month in Heu of 
that she is now recely ng. 

The name of Robert A. Edwards, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Tennessee National Guard Infantry, Regular Establishment, border 
defense, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 sama: 

The name of Thomas ope, dependent father of William H Pope, 
late of Company D, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Ca 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of §20 per mon 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harrison Roberts, dependent father of Harvey B 
Roberts, late of Com — F, Eighth Regiment United States Intan 
War with Spain, an him a pension at the raté of $20 per mon 
in lieu of that he ae now T — 

The name of March Agard, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 7 5 month. 

The name of Robert W. McFarland, late of Com ita oer: 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, ey eo 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he DoW 
receiving. 

The name of Aolia Lauber, widow of George Lauber, late of the 
United States Navy, War with "Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate 

of $12 per month and $2 per month additional on account of each of 
1 2 minor children of said George Lauber until they reach the age of 
ears. 

the name of Austin R. Fite, late oF ae 898 D and L, Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Inf: 1 Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Lynch, late of Companies D and C, Fourth Regl- 
—.— United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 

5 at — 1 rate of $24 per month. 

he name of ndra Maene, widow of Egebert G. Mack 
late assistant surgeon, United States Navy, Regular Establishment 2 
pera her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of ck Dupont, late of AA ees I, on Régi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Estab ishment, and pay him a 


United States Infantry, renee Establishment, an 


Pension at the rate of 312 per month in leu of that he is now 
Le Tre name of George Roberts, late of Company I. Thirtieth Regiment 


pay him a pension 
at the — a Fah ei 
The f Jomn TH Hyder, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment 
United "States. Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is new receiving. 
3 name of Isaac Wainscott, late of Lieut. Willingham’s Company 
Texas Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 


g $20 per month. 
The name of Garrett D. Bailey, late of Company A, Twenty-first 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Anthony D. 17, y late ca reg Company M, Ninth 
Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, War wi Spain, and pay him a 
the at the rate of $17 per month. 

Jane Jackson, widow of Allen M. Jackson, late of 
nt United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
nay! era r at the rate of 22 r month. 

e name of Isa B. Sla, ow of John T. H. Slayter, late 
Spaa and assistant surgeon, United States Volunteer Infantry, War 


th Spain, and pay her a 5 at the rate ot 825 per month in 


lien of that she now x y A 
The name of John W. Rame te of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
United "States Infantry, War in, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per mon t he is now receiving. 
The name of Herbert Hill, late of Company G, Nineteenth R 
United States Infantry, 


the rate of $12 
The name of John S. Robison, late of Capt. James Williams's Com- 
pany i N, Washington Territory Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay him a — at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
ie name of James E. Davis, late of Company D, Two hundred and 
Regiment New York Infantry, Pek with Spain, and pay him 


a a pension at 2 rate a $12 papo month. 
e name of Albert M. mere of Company Second Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$12 per month. 

The name of John Noble, late of Troop A, Seventh Regiment 
United States Caval War w th Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per mon h. 

The name of Adron Dutt late of Company D, Fifth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George S. Nevils, late of Company H, Forty-first Regi- 
ment United States e ‘Infantry, War with’ Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William B. Spencer, late of Companies I and C, Fifth 
Regiment United States Infantry, W: Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the ae Peg Pa per month. 

The name of hnston Cowles, widow of Walter Cleveland 
Cowles, late Tar oan iral, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her read at the rate of $50 per month in Tieu of that 
she is now 

The name of wan A. Biebent late of Company H, One hundred 
and fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and Company G, Fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jasper E, ock, late of Company E, Fourth 
ment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George 3 B. a Ledges 2 Ag! Company E, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States th Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 7a 5 mon 

The name o Carter, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Cen Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Cevilla Wise. widow of William Wise, late of Compan 
A, Seventeenth Re t United States Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pena on at the rate of $12 per ao 

The name of Noah Lucas, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Taylor, late of Company D, Third Regiment 

Spain, and pay him ‘a pension at the 


New York Infantry, War w 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Wilbur C. Gahret, late of Company L, Second Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The — of Charles V. Bradford, iets late of 5 B, Eighth 
Sennen nited States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay 

3 at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
bevel g. 

The name of Annie E. Walker, widow of George C. Waiker, late of 
Company L, First Regiment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per mon and 32 per month 
additional on account of each of the minor children of said George C. 


Walker until the: years. 

The hn H. Hopewell, late of Company A, Thirteenth 

n nt United States Infantry, Regular Establis menn: indian wars, 
pay him a pension at the Tate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now 5 

The name of William A. McClarty, late of Company A, 8 
Regiment Vatted States Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that a 1 . 
receiving. 

The name of Frank L. Johnson, late of Battery H, First Ohio Light 
Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that ‘he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Long, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at tho 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of ts Sorn „ dependent mother of Benton Fortney, 
late of Company I ment United States Cavalry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay hee a pension at the rate of 812 per mont 

The name of Katherine Mundorff, widow of John Mundorff, late of 
Company E, First Regiment United States Cavalry, mer with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month 
additional on account of the minor child of said John Mundorff until 
she reaches the age of 16 years. 
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The name of Frank Coombs, late of 4 2 I, Sixth Regiment United 
Ar Cataig; War with Spain, and pay. him a pension at the rate of 
per month, 

The name of Millie Lawson, widow of Walter Lawson, alias Walker 
Lawson, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child 
of said Walter Lawson until he reaches the age of 16 ara 

The name of Frank C. Baylor, late of Company H, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

he name of Edward J. Conway, late of Troop G, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank L. Jewell, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ralph Waite, late of Company L, Fourth Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bettie E. Pearson, widow of Sandy W. Pearson, late of 
Troop F, Tenth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pansies at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Michael Burger, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Adams, late of Company H, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a — 5 7 0 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. = 

The name of Agnes L. Ernst, widow of Joseph Ernst, late of Com- 

ny I, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
. and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Carr, widow of Charles Carr, late of the United 
States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, and SE ee month additional for each of the minor 
children of said Charles Carr until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Rudolph B. Scheitlin, late of Company F, First Regi- 
ment District of Columbla Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pennon at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William H. Edwards, late of the Fifth Battery United 
States Field Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jefferson H. Murray, late of Company K, Third Regi- 
ment Georgia Zeta nT. War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank II. Bruce, late of the Ninety-fifth Company United 
States Coast Artillery Corps; Regular Establishment, and y him a 
penne at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Peter Crosby, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John A. Combs, late of Company B, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. : 

The name of John Miller, late of Company A, Eighteenth Battalion 
Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah McGhee, dependent mother of Oscar McGhee, 
late of Canney D, Ninth Regiment United States Cavalry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles L. Taylor, late quartermaster sergeant, Fourth 
Regiment Ohio Infantry, War with Ppa n, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George P. Barker, late major, Sixth Regiment Ohio 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
yer month, 

; The name of Taylor Hensley, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sherman E, Jackson, late of Company D, Ninth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Nora Waters, widow of Michael Waters, jr., late of 
Company K, First Regiment Missouri Infantry, War with in, and 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, and $2 r month 


pay 

additional on account of each of the minor children of said Michael J. 
Waters until they reach the age of 16 years, in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Joseph H. Mayo, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 56 at per month, 

The name of Galen Back, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Amelia Skinner, widow of Emmett Skinner, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a Poe at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Peters, widow of James T. Peters, late of 
Capt. Powell's company, Tennessee Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay 
her Rene at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Mulvey, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis H. McGee, late of Troop G, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Winfield S. Cooper, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment Mississippi Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 112 per month. 

The name of Virgil Mahan, late of Company L, Twentieth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 0 5 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Crowell prat A late ef Company G, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Turner, iate of the Eighth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Louisa Johnson, widow of Daniel T. Johnson, late of 
Company G, Thirty-eighth Regiment, United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her 8 at the rate of $25 per month in Neu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Georg! A. Godard, dependent mother of Monroe 
Godard, late of Company K, Third Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Preston Phinney, late of Battery M, Fifth United States 
Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month. 

he name of Hannah Brodeck, now Paraig; dependent mother of 
David S. Brodeck, late of Troop M. Fourth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 4 

The name of William M. Miller, late of Battery E, Fifth United 
States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Tabitha A. Coole, dependent mother of Charles Coole, 
late of Company B, One hundred and fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana 
TREAD EY U with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. é 

The name of Hiram L. Middlebrooks, late of Company H, Third 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per mon 

The name of William J. Norton, late of Company E, Third Regi- 
ment Connecticut Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of George G. Denning, late of Companies C and D, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay Lim a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Carrie Bouret, widow of William Bouret, late scout, 
United States Army, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Anna Burke, dependent mother of Jobn W. Burke, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a prea at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of John G. Pearson, late of Company B, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Ubert C. Ricker, late of the 0 Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, ea Sy Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 pe: month, 

The name of rah Sipes, dependent mother of Comer E. Sipes, late 
of Company H, Ninth Regiment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 1 month. 

The name of Joseph E. Hayden, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. This pension being in addi- 
tion to the $2 per month claimant is receiving under section 4757, 
Revised Statutes, United States. 

The name of Eva Estes, dependent mother of William R. Estes, late 
of Company C, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a penson at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 

n 


that she is now receiy K. 

The name of Sarah L. Owen, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Robert Owen, late of Capt. Johnson Begel's company, Atchison’s Regi- 
ment, New York Militia; Capt. Daniel Buel's company, First Regiment 
(Harris) New York Militia; and in Capt. Andrew Kobison's compan: 
of riflemen and infantry, Lieut. Col. John Findlay’s battalion, Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, War of 1812, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Stanley S. Stout, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The bill is in lieu of the following House bills: 


H.R. 582. Robert S. Hansbury. H.R. 7067. Marianne H. D'Arcy. 
H.R, 648. William Bogen. II. R. 7075. Henry Lee 
II. R. 659. William H. Heller. H. R. 7127. Sarah Cronin, 
H.R. 669. Francis P. McCue. I. R. 7222. Patrick J. Blake. 
H.R. 676. Elizabeth Gouldrick. II. R. 7332. William Jackson. 
II. R. 679. Susan M. Gregory. H.R. 7399. Mary Hart. 
II. R. 2407. Fountain Tankersley. H.R. 7553. Margaret Howell But- 
II. R. 2410. Fred C. Sawin. ler, 
II. R. 2414, John E. Coleman. II. R. 7616. Adam Roth. 
H.R. 2468. Socrates P. Battle. II. R. 7832. John J. Sharp. 

E 2 Henry M. Agenbroud. II. R. 7845. John M. Williams, 
II. R. 3062. Sarah M. J. Bertram. II. R. 7996. John Felzen. 
H. R. 3222. Maurice cay I. R. 7998. Hyas Colwell. 
H.R. 3828. Louisa H. Highley. H. R. 8054. lie J. Hays. 
II. R. 8996. George W. Hook. II. R. 8130. Roger J. Wershing. 
H.R. 5064. James M. Vint. H. R. 8274. Mary Watson Smith 
H.R. 5072. Virgil O, Adams. Maher, 
H. R. 5074. Frank R, Wall, II. R. 8282. William C. Phillips. 
H.R. 5202. Ewell V. Osborn. H. R. 8331. Nad W. Robinson. 
II. R. 5318. James P. Burns. II. R. 8351. Morris K. Leighty. 
H. R. 5356. George W. Mason. H, R. 8427. Mary E. Frederick. 
II. R. 5363. Benjamin Hammonds. II. R. 8438. Mary Loftain Willey. 
II. R. 5384. Daniel B. W. Stocking. II. R, 8451. Charles J. McCarthy. 
II. R. 5392. Lucius P. Burress, H. R. 8. Clarence E. West, 
II. R. 5478. James W. Noe. alias Earl West. 
H.R. 5479. James Sullivan. II. 8609. Marguerite B. Fitz- 
H. R. 5480. Seaburn D. Wray. gerald. 
H. R. 5481. Scott Engle. H. 8629. William H, Troxell. 
II. K. 5486. Carey O, Amsbaugh. II. 8706. Charles E. Hodges. 
II. R. 5748. Charles W. Ranger. H, 8935. Eronie Fisher. 
II. R. 5874. Tom S. Bailey. H. 8972. Harry W. Feldman. 
H. R. 5893. Anna Kennedy. H. 8978. William R. Drain, 
II. R. 5983. Jane Philpot. H. 8999. Pharoah Pack. 
H.R. 6102. Charles M. Walker. H, 9013. Martin Quinn. 
H. R. 6106. Gustave Pinksohn. H. 9015. Thomas Mattes. 
H.R. 6115. Doctor Harris. H, 9019. Jesse Cunningham, 
II. R. 6130. James Robinson. H. 9043. Floyd H. Wilkins. 
89 18. James R. Burroughs. II. 9185. Grace F. Marix. 
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H 6455. Lawrence P. Williaws. H. 9363. Brooklyn Hodges. 

II. R. 6620. Dudley R. Sloan, H 9402. Francis O. Nash. 

H. R. 6724. Jesse Callahan. H. 9425. Walter E. Crackel. 
H. 6728. Blain Pedago. H. 9428. Esther M. Openshaw. 
H. 6730. Robert Strong. H. 9436. William Ba 

H. 6826. Milton Ross. H. 9454. Walter J. Miller. 

H. R. 6890. Jóhn D. Jones, H. R. 9502. Sewell C. Rose. 

H. 6930. Elmer C, Wilcox. H, 9527. Milton I. Stover. 

H. 6973. Marion J. Morgan, H. 9689. Henry Nieberding. 
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. Rush 
„Katherine F. Candee. 


. Jacob P. Marling. 
„Mildred S. Lewis. 


Henry M. Smith, 
alias Henry Ash. 


. James Phelps. 
„Charles W. 
6. Emil A. Akerman. 


ryant. 


Zora Schenkelberger. 
W. Burnside. 


29. George R. Everhart. 


. Maidora C. Parker 


0063. William G. Rowland. 


. Albert D. Clark 
. Alvina Sanders. 
. Christopher 


Rohr- 
scheid. 


„James B. Waters. 
Geo 
„ Hul 
Samuel 
heaver. 
Charley Salyers. 


. Harlem L. 
„ Millie Cisler. 


W. Shafer. 
itsin 


orham. 


0580. Conrad &. Kalber. 


. Flora B. 
Columbus Brundage. 
Eliza 
Au 

De 

. May La 
Palace 
. August 


rg. 

Charley Thomas. 

. Marshall F. Truax, 
. James B. Bristow. 
. John J. Boggs. 

. Willie E. Vaughan. 
„ Christina Wylie. 

. Anton Schwarz. 

. Alexander Emory. 


. Thomas J. Stevens, 
. Bessie Walsh. 
George J, Molloy. 
. Julius A. Nemitz. 

. Nicola 


beth Shaw. 
tus O. Hartel, 
W. Stinchcomb, 


ce, 
Douglas, 
H. Knippen- 


George F. Smith allas 
F. G simir. 


Carrie S. Warner. 


80. William A. Morris, 


11519. 
11528. 


11538. 


. George W. 
Mary M. Durand. 
. Katherine 


„Anson T. Lazi 

. Charles J. 8. 

. George W. Keith. 

> ioe Reid, now 
8. 


Julia 
39. 1 Hornaday. 


„ Robert A, 
. Henry N. Wilks. 


Fariss. 


M. Flana- 


Gaskins. 


Frank H. Alspach. 


Richard L, McGregor. 


. Priscilla Eggleston. 
. Ray W. Burkdoll. 

. Oren O. Pound. 

. John W. Thompson, 
. Eliza Brown. 


el Gass. 
Paul J. Barr and Roy 
S. Barr, minors. 


H. R. 14940. 
H. R. 11987. 
II. R. 11989 
H. R. 11993 
II. R. 11995, 
H. R. 119 
H. R. 11999. 
H. R. 12000. 
II. R. 12003. 
H. R. 12008. 
H. R. 12023. 
II. R. 12049, 
II. R. 12059. 
II. R. 12069 
H. R. 12070 
II. R. 12071 
H. R. 1210 
II. R. 12107. 
II. R. 12116 
I. R. 12118 
H. R. 12120. 
H. R. 12132 
I. R. 12145 
I. R. 12149. 
H. R. 12173 
II. R. 1217 
II. R. 12178 
II. R. 12186 
II. R. 12197. 
H. R. 12205 
H. R. 1222 
H. R. 1222 
H. R. 12224 
II. R. 12227 
H. R. 12228 
II. R. 12229 
H. R. 12233 
H. R. 12234. 
H. R. 12235 
H. R. 12274 
H. R. 12289. 
H. R. 12344 
H. R. 12346, 
II. R. 1235: 
II. R. 12363 
H. R. 12372 
H. R. 12373. 
H. R. 12388 
II. R. 12408. 
H. R. 12410. 
II. R. 12411. 
II. R. 12412. 
II. R. 12415 
II. R. 12440. 
H. R. 12448 
II. R. 12450. 
H. R. 12451 
H. R. 1245: 
H. R. 12493. 
H. R. 12497. 
II. R. 12499. 
I. R. 12515. 
H. R. 12550. 


H. R. 12554. 
II. R. 12560. 
II. R. 12562. 


H. R. 12566, J 


Cornelius Conley alias H, R. 125 


Cornelius Connelly. 
Arey. 
Nich- 
Robert C. Ladd. 


. Herbert E. Strode, 
. Luke M 
John S. Jamison, 
685. William A. Foster. 

. Abraham M, Reams, 
. Lena Mauter. 

. Susan Chittenden. 
Anna 
Rose M. Painter. 
Patrick Kinny. 

. Andrew J. Showan. 
John F. McNeeley. 
Benjamin Phillips. 
. Cora Booram. 
Louisa Cary. 
Tony Jud. 


onroe. 


Dixon. 


Mike Kulas. 


. Isaac Morris. 


Frank Risner. 


William Winn. 


Leck Patrick, 
Tomlin. 


oseph E. 


Berg- 
bower. 


„ John Rovinsky. 

. Philip Dieter. 

. Huse Walker. 

. Frederick Hattler. 


Heldreth, 


Lyno J. 
Herbst. 


R. 71. 
H. R. 12572. 
H. R. 12575. 
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H. R. 12900, 
II. K. 12902 
II. R. 12921 
II. R. 12947 
H. R. 12958. 
II. R. 12984. 
II. 2988. 
H. R. 12987. 
H. R. 13008. 


. George 


3. Hen 


. Jo 


7. March A 
Robert W. McFarland. 
„ Aolia Lauber. 


. Alexan 


James Nolan, jr. 


Abbie Davis Morang. 
. Charles A. Morrison. 
. Ewel King. 

John Baker. 


Bose Cox. : 
5. Carl L. Setchell. 


H. 
—— George H. Wal- 


lace, 
Betty Lentz. 


„ Virginia H. Welsh. 
7. Clanton Jarrett. 
. William P. 


ace. 


. Wiliam T. Conway. 


1 F. MeCas- 


and. 
„Alfred J. Hester. 
2. John D. Hoskins. 


. William 8. Starnes. 
. Hugh Sizemore. 


John H. Lytle. 
Scott. 


. John F. 


„ James A. Fullen. 
. William H. Hamble- 
ton. 
. Mack Hickey, 
. Frederick W. Duden. 
Thomas F. Moore. 
. George Clark. 

. Daniel Guthrie. 
Fannie M. Buchanan, 
Alfred. Kirkpatrick. 
ph Griffin. 


Peter Mariann. 


0, Lucy 8 Strout. 


John Huff. 
William H. Riffey, 


„John B. Eakles. 


Mary E. 
Harry L. Evans. 


a à 
Wiliam J. Degnan, 
Mary Long. 

Ruth 


Posey. . 
„Sarah A. Willingham. 
Robert Sweeney. 


Michael A. Kilrow, 


. Mary C. Hall. 

96. Mary MeJenkins. 

. Joshua H. Ervin. 
Jesse Baird, 
Emma F. Buchanan, 
. Robert A. Edwards. 
54. Thomas Pope. 


Harrison Roberts. 
rd. 


John Lynch, 
er Mackenzie, 
Frederick Dupont, 


. George Roberts. 
. John T, Hyder. 


Isaac Wainscott. 


Garrett D. Bailey. 
83. Anthony D, Mitten, 
„ Jane Jackson. 


Isabella B. Slayter. 
hn W. Ra 


John W. Ramey. 
„ Herbert Hill. 
. John 8. Robison. 
. James E. Davis. 
Albert M. Gordon. 
John Noble, jr. 
. Adron Duff. 
. George 8. Nevils. 
. William B. Spencer. 
. Ada Johnston Cowles. 

rd lebe 


5. Cevilla Wise. 


H. R. 18016. Noah Lucas. II. R. 13443. Taylor Hensley. 

II. R. 18017. William Taylor. H. R. 13445. Sherman E. Jackson. 
H. R. 13037. Wilbur C. Gahret. H. R. 13448, Nora Waters, 

H: R. 13058. Charles V. Bradford. II. R. 13435. Joseph H. Mayo, 
H. R. 13064. Annie E. Walker. II. R. 13457. Galen Back. 

H. R. 13076, John H. Hopewell. H, R. 13458. Amelia Skinner. 

H. R. 13079. William A. Meclarty. II. R. 13463. Elizabeth Peters. 
H. R. 13085. Frank L. Johnson. H. R. 13466. Henry C. Mulvey. 
H. R. 13104. John W. Long. II. R. 13470. Francis H. McGee. 
H. R. 13113. Ella Fortney. II. R. 13472. Winfield S. Cooper. 
H. R. 13117. Katherine Mundorff. II. R. 13473. Virgil Mahan. 

H. R. 13128, Frank Coombs. I. R. 13492. Crowell Lisenby. 

H. R. 13130. Millie Lawson, II. R. 13498. William A. Turner, 
H. R. 13147. Frank C. Baylor. H. R. 13544. Louisa Johnson. 

H. R. 13150, Edward J. Conway. II. R. 13550, Georgia A. Godard. 
I. R. 13154. Frank L. Jewell. II. R. 13611. Preston Phinney. 
II. R. 13161. Ralph Waite. II. R. 13615. Hannah Brodeck, now 
H. R. 13194. Bettie E. Pearson. Barney. 

H. R. 13207. Michael Burger. II. R. 13616. William M. Miller. 
H. R 13208. James Adams. II. R. 13618. Tabitha A. Coole, 
H, R, 13214. Agnes L. Ernst. H. R. 13621. Hiram L. Middlebrooks. 
H. R. 13233. ry L. Carr. H. R. 13638. William J. Norton. 
II. R. 13235. Rudolph B, Scheitlin. H. R. 13642. George G. Denning, 
H. R. 13249, William H. Edwards. II. R. 13643. Carrie Bouret. 

H. R, 13269, Jefferson H. Murray. H. R. 13713. Anna Burke. 

H. R. 13271, Frank II. Bruce. H. R. 13715. Jobn G. Pearson, 
H. R, 13281. Peter Crosby. H. R. 13718. Ubert C. Ricker. 
H. R. 13340. Jobn A. Combs. H. R. 13738. Sarah Sipes. 

II. R. 13341. John Miller. H. R. 13817. Joseph E. Hayden, 
H. R. 13352, Sarah McGhee. . R. 13863. Eva Estes, 

H. R. 13392. Charles F. Walker. H. R. 13949. Sarah L. Owen. 

II. R. 13396. Charles L. Taylor. II. R. 14013. Stanley S. Stout. 
H. R. 13441. George P. Barker. 


The Clerk proceeded to read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order, 
The Clerk is not reading the whole bill. He is reading the 
name and the amount. There are several lines between, and 
as we are not doing much to-day 1 think he should read the 
whole bill. Has the first reading been dispensed with? 

Mr, MANN of Lllinois. The first reading was dispensed with. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I did not hear any such request. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Granting a request to consider a bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole dispenses with the 
first reading of the bill under a ruling by ex-Speaker CLARK. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Fred C. Swain, late of ora apd F, Sixth Regiment - 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. À 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “ Swain” and insert “ Savin.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Scott Engle, late of the Twenty-second Battalion United 
States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word to ask the chairman of the committee a question. Where 


‘is the report on this bill? I have tried to get a copy of the re- 


port, but have been unable to get it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman wishes a copy of the re- 
port, I will give him mine. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If there is a report, all right. I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Tom S. Balley, late of Company F, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under the ruling of the 
Speaker this morning, this seems to be very important business 
before the House, and I think we should have a quorum to do 
business. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LonewortH). The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma makes the point that no quorum is present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.) One hundred and 
fifty-eight Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
Democratic side of the House wants to oppose pension bills, I 
move a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
CALDWELL) there were 127 ayes and 5 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Campbell, Pa. Curry, Calif, Elston 
Aswell raway Darrow Emerson 
Baer Carew Dempsey Esch 
Bankhead Carss Denison Ferris 
Bell Carter Dent Fess 
Blackmon ae Dewalt Fields 
Blanton Clark, Fla, Donovan Focht 

es lark, Mo, Dooling Frear 
Bowers Cleary Drane Fuller, Mass, 
Brinson Cole Drewry Ganly 
Britten Cooper Dunn Garrett 
Browne Cop ey Eagle Goldfogle 
Burke Costello Edmonds Goodall 
Butler rago Elisworth Goodwin, Ark, 
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Gould Kiess Phelan Stephens, Ohio 
Graham, Pa, Kitehin Radcliffe Stiness 
Greene, Vt. Kreider Rainey, John W, Strong, Pa, 
Griest 3 Ramsey Sullivan 
Hamill Lankford 2 Sumners, Tex. 
Harreld Lazaro Randall, Calif. Tague 
Harrison Lesher Reber ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Hastings McCulloch Reed, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn, 
Hayden McFadden Rhodes Temple 
Ileflin McKiniry Riddick Thomas 
Hernandez McKinley Riordan Tillman 

nin cLane Rodenberg Tilson 

Hoey McPherson Rowan vare 
Huddleston Madden Rucker Venable 
Hulings Maher Sehall Walters 
Husted Martin Scully Webster 
Hutchinson Mason Sears Whaley 
Jefferis Mays Shreve Wheeler 
Johnston, N.Y. Merritt Sinnott Williams 
Jones, Pa. Moore, Va. Small Wilson, III. 
Kelley, Mich. Morin Smith, N. Y. Wise 

Kelly. Pa. Nicholls Smithwick Wood, Ind. 
Kendall Nolan Snell Wright 
Kennedy, Iowa O'Connell Snyder 

Kennedy, R. I. borne ot cana 

Kettner Varker Steele 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and sixty-five 
Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of William C. Phillips, late of 8 I, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I do that for this purpose: To call attention to the 
fact that the report accompanying this bill was not available at 
the time the bill was called up for consideration. I want to 
protest against that practice. I am opposed to the practice of 
not having reports on bills of this kind printed in time for 
Members to examine them before the bill comes up. I do not 
take it that that is the fault of the committee, but the reports 
nevertheless were not available and were not made available 
until after the bill was under consideration, I do not think 
that practice ought to be indulged in, because the membership 
of the House is entitled to examine these several claims. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the Printing Office was short of 


paper. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am simply protesting against taking up 
bills of this kind which carry appropriations without an oppor- 
tunity on the part of Members of the House to examine the 
report and the cases. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As a general thing, it is a very bad practice. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentlemau's point 
is well taken. I am rather inclined to think that if we had all 
realized the report was not available we might not have taken 
this bill up for consideration. I think the House ought to have 
the reports available before bills are taken up, but there is no 
controversy over any item in this particular bill, so that I do 
not know if it is important in this case. I do think it is im- 
portant as a general proposition. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The question of whether or not it might 
be of consequence would arise out of information contained in 
the report. I have no objection*to the bill, and I am not making 
any objection. I ain simply calling the attention of the House 
to the practice of taking up a bill carrying appropriations with- 
out an opportunity to read the report upon the measure. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Pensions. meets 
on Wednesday of each week. Immediately after the committee 
meeting the clerk and the examiner of the committee prepare 
the bills approved for printing. The bills with the reports go 
to the Public Printer on Wednesday aftérnoon.- That course 
was pursued in this case and they went to the Public Printer 
on Wednesday afternoon and they should have been here 
yesterday morning. That they were delayed is no fault of the 
Committee on Pensions. We have merely obseryed the usual 
practice, heretofore observed in reporting these bills. 

Mr. McKEOWN. In that event bills ought not to be called 
up for consideration, although to-day is pension day, until the 
House can have opportunity to read the report. I raised this 
point merely to call the attention of the House to the facts so 
that in the future we may have opportunity to examine reports, 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield? 


Mr. SELLS. I have not the floor. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 
Mr. BEE. Two weeks ago we passed a special bill for 
Spanish-American War veterans. Does this bill include indi- 
viduals who do not come under the operation of that law, for 
whom it is necessary to pass special legislation, or under 
what circumstances do these claims arise? ; 

Mr. SELLS. H, R. 2, to which the gentleman refers, is a 
general bill for the relief of Spanish War veterans, and it has 
not yet become a law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Conrad C. Kalber, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Connecticut, Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to page 15 for the purpose of offering an amendment to strike 
out lines 4, 5, and 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to return to page 15 for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, strike out all of lines 4, 5, and 6. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, in that case the claimant is dead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SELLS, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Appropriations, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. å 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12610) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes, together with the veto message of the 
President thereon, having considered the same, reports the bill here- 
with, with the recommendation that it be pa by the House of 
Representatives, the objections of the President to the contrary not- 
withstanding, $ 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee with regard to time; I assume that I have one hour 
on this matter. At the end of that time I desire to move the 
previous question, and at the same time I want to yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from Iowa have an hour 
under the rules to discuss the veto message of the President? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would be inclined to 
think that the gentleman having made a privileged motion 
would be entitled to the floor for an hour. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, if an hour is not enough, I desire 
to be entirely fair and I want the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ByxNSI to have one-half of that time. If that is not suf- 
cient, we will get more time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not know who 
wants to speak on the matter, but from the information that I 
now have I think 30 minutes will be ample time on this side, 
and possibly more than we would need. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I suggest that the gentleman take 
his hour and yield half of it to those on this side or yield it to 
me for the purpose of yielding to those gentlemen who want to 
speak, and if additional time 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield at this time 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, and I ask that he consume that time 
now. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the House is reconsidering a 
bill. Now, does the Speaker rule that that allows one hour to 
the gentleman who brings up the bill and does not allow an 
hour to each side? S 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would think not. 


The Chair thinks the motion the gentleman from Iowa has 


1920. 
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made is under the regular rules of the House, and he is entitled 
to an hour. ard 

Mr. WINGO. I am not protesting against it, but there is 
some doubt—— 

Mr. GOOD. And if additional time is wanted, I shall be 
very glad to ask unanimous consent to grant a little additional 
time, the time to be equally divided. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state that I was not protesting, but I did 
not know whether, as the bill came up on reconsideration, it 
would proceed upon one hour to whoever got the floor. I Was 
possibly in error. X 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the end of one hour the previous question be considered as 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that at the expiration of one hour the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from New York rise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Inasmuch as this is an effort to pass the 
bill over the President’s veto, I think we ought to have a 
quorum present, and I therefore make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and sixty- 
seven gentlemen are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


us were deemed necessary. 


Anthony Drewry Kelley, Mich. Reed, N. Y. 
Aswell Dunn Kelly, Pa. Rhodes 
Baer Eagle Kendall Riddick 
Bankhead Echols Kennedy, Iowa Riordan 
11 Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Rodenberg 

Blackmon Ellsworth Kettner Rose 
Blanton Fiston Kiess Rowan 
Boies Emerson Kitchin Rucker 
Booher Esch Kreider Sanders, Ind 
Bowers Ferris Langley Schall 
Brinson “ess Lankford Scully 
Britten Fields Lazaro Sears 

rowne Focht Lesher Shreve 
Brumbaugh Frear McArthur Small 

urke Fuller, Mass, - McCulloch Smith, N. Y. 
Butler Ganly McFadden Smithwick 
Campbell, Pa. Garrett McKenzie Snell 
Caraway Godwin, N, C. McKiniry Snyder 
Carew Goldfogle McKinley Steagall 
Carss Goodykoontz McLane Steele 
Carter Goul McPherson Steenerson 
Casey Graham, Pa. Madden Stephens, Miss. 
Clark, Fla. Greene, Vt. Maher Stephens, Ohio 
Classon Griest Martin Strong, Pa. 
Cleary Hamill Mason Sulljvan 
Cole Harreld Mays Sumners, Tex. 
Cooper Harrison Merritt gue 
Cop. ey Hastings Moon Temple 
Costello Haugen Moore, Va Tillman 
Curry, Calif. Hayden Morin Tilson 

rrow Hays Nelson, Wis. Vare 

Davis, Minn Heflin O'Connell Walters 
Dempsey Hernandez Padgett Webster 
Denison Hill Parker Whaley 
Dent Huddleston Phelan Wheeler 
Dewalt Hulings Radcliffe White, Kans. 
Donovan Husted Ramsey Winslow 
Dooling Jefferis Ramseyer Wood, Ind. 
Doremus Johnston, N. Y. Reavis 
Drane Jones, Pa. Reber 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 269 Members have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has one hour. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Speaker, I have yielded 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the motion before 
the House is to pass the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill, the veto of the President notwithstanding. 
The objection of the President to the bill as it passed the 
Congress is based on section S of the bill, which I wish to read 
to the House for its information. It reads as follows: 


Sec. 8. That section 11 of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purpose is 9 amended by striking out the first proviso and 
nserting the following in lieu thereof: 

“Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or 
similar Government publication shall be printed, issued, or discontinued 
by any branch or officer of the Government service unless the same shall 
bave been authorized under such regulations as shall be prescribed 
by the Joint Committee on Printing, and such publications shall not 


contain any commercial advertisements: Provided further, That the 
10 ing provisions of this section shall also apply to mimeographing, 
multigraphing, and other processes used for e duplication of type- 
written and printed matter, other than official correspondence and 
office records.’ 


Now, the amendment in the act which was approved March 
1, 1919, and which this provision I have just read seeks to 
amend, reads as follows: 

Sec. 11. That the Joint Committee on Printing shall have power to 
adopt and employ such measures as, in its discretion, may be deemed 


necessary to eee | any neglect, delay, duplication, or waste in the 
public printing and binding and the distribution of Government publica- 


‚tions: Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or 


other similar publication shall be printed and issued by any branch or 
officer of the Government service unless the same shall have been 
specifically authorized by Congress, but such publications as are now 
being primen without specific authority from Congress may, in tbe 
discretion of the Joint Committee on Printing, be continued until the 
close of the next regular session of Congress, when, if authority for 
their continuance is not then granted Congress, they shail net 
thereafter be printed: Provided further, That on and after July 1, 
1919, all printing, binding, and blank-book work for Congress, 
Executive Office, the judiciary, and every executive department, inde- 
pendent office, and establishment of the Government shall be done at 
the Government Printing Office, except such classes of work as shall 
be deemed by the Joint Committee on Printing to be urgent or neces- 
siy to have done elséwhere than in the District of Columbia for the 
exclusive use of any field service outside of said District, 

Now, if you will analyze the provision which was carried 
in the current law and the amendment which was adopted, and 
which I first read, you will see that there is quite a difference, 

In other words, on March 1, 1919, Congress undertook to say 
and did say that after the adjournment of the next regular 
session no journal, magazine, periodical, and so forth, shall be 
printed and issued by any branch or officer of the Government 
unless it is specifically authorized by law. But it provided that 
in the interim, between that date and the adjournment of the 
next regular session of Congress, which is the present session, 
the Joint Committee on Printing should have the power and 
authority to permit such publications as in its judgment and 
discretion should be made. The provision which the President 
has vetoed places the exclusive authority in the Joint Committee 
on Printing for all time to absolutely determine, regardless of 
anything that the executive branch may haye to say and regard- 
less of anything that Congress may have to say, unless it takes 
formal action, as to just what publications shall be issued. So 
I say there is a most material difference between the act as it 
was passed in March, 1919, and as approved by the President 
at that time and the provision carried in this bill which he has 
vetoed, 

It is clear that when Congress passed the bill, on March 1, 
1919, and when it was approved by the President, it was ex- 
pected that before the next regular session of Congress should 
have come to a close Congress would have taken the matter up 
through its proper legislative committee and adopted some legis- 
lation giving authority for the publication of such publications 
But this Congress has sat here 
for more than a year and has absolutely failed to consider the 
matter or to pass any legislation upon the subject as it was 
expected that it would do when the bill to which I have referred 
was passed. And it is only another evidence of the fact of the 
failure of this Congress, although it has been in session more 
than a year, to grapple with legislative problems and pass legis- 
lation needed in order, that our Government may properly 
function. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This session of Congress has 
already passed the so-called printing reform bill, which would 
in itself, if passed in the other body, correct 85 per cent, at 
least, of this overplus of printing matter, would it not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true; and I am glad the 
gentleman corrected me in so far as this House is concerned. 
But it so happens that the Senate is a part of the Congress, and 
the assent of the Senate is necessary in order that a matter 
may become a law. The other end of the Capitol is controlled 
by the same party that controls in this House. So I repeat the 
very difficulty with which we are confronted to-day is due to 
the inexcusable inactivity of this Congress and its failure to 
pass legislation that it was expected it would pass in order to 
take care of this particular matter. 

Now, it will be said by those who favor passing this bill over 
the veto of the President that if you strike this provision out 
the Government will find itself in a position where practically 
no publications can be issued after July 1, because I am in- 
formed there are some 150 new publications that are being is- 
sued for which there is no specific authority of law. But that 
is no reason, gentlemen, why Congress should undertake to take 
from the executive branch of the Government by permanent law 
authority that properly belongs to it. The President has set 
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out in his message very fully and elaborately the reasons which 
prompted him to veto this provision. He has insisted, and in 
my judgment he has good reason to insist, that when you under- 
take to say, not that Congress but a joint committee of Congress, 
shall have the power to absolutely censor all of the publications 
of the executive branch of this Government, have the power to 
go into the department and into the independent establishments, 
and censor what they issue, what they send out to the country, 
it is a clear, plain encroachment upon the functions of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman was a member of the 
conference committee, was he not? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I was not. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Did any gentleman on the gentleman's 
side who was a member of the conference object to this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Not that I know of. It was a 
unanimous conference report, but it was a Senate amendment, 
The provision never did come directly before the House. ‘The 
House never had an opportunity to pass upon it or consider it, 
and I dare say that there were very few Members of Congress 
who knew it was in the bill by way of Senate amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Aside from the question of these publica- 
tions that are issued by the various departments, does the gen- 
tleman propose to discuss the effect this amendment would 
have upon the phase of it relating to copying, multigraphing, 
and so forth? 

Mr. KNUTSON. And will the gentleman also touch upon the 
effect that the passage of this bill oyer the President’s veto 
would have on the paper situation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will try to come to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Also in regard to this im- 
mense amount of press-agent stuff put out every night? 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was going to ask the gentleman if the same 
reason and principle would not apply to the bill of a year ago 
that applies now—that it is a usurpation of the Executive 
authority? I was wondering why the President did not veto 
that bill but vetoes this. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I tried to give my own views in 
regard to that matter a moment ago. To repeat, very briefly, 
I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that the provision 
adopted a year ago is entirely different from the provision that 
is carried in this particular bill, in that the provision adopted 
a year ago provided that upon the adjournment of the next 
regular session of Congress no publication of any kind—bulle- 
tin, magazines, or periodicals—should be printed and issued 
without specific authority of law. But in order to give, this 
Congress at this regular session the time in which to formu- 
late legislation and to determine just what magazines and 
periodicals and bulletins should be published and issued, it 
was provided that the Joint Committee on Printing should have 
authority in the interim to say whether or not a particular 
magazine or periodical should be issued. It was a temporary 
measure, looking to the enactment of proper remedial legisla- 
tion. Now, the gentleman will see clearly, I am sure, that that 
is an entirely different proposition from the one that is pre- 
sented now, which proposes to make permanent law the right 
of the Joint Committee on Printing to absolutely dictate to the 
executive branches of this Government, and to censor, if it 
desires to do so, any magazine, publication, or periodical that 
may be issued by it. 

Mr. TOWNER. I certainly understand the gentleman's dis- 
tinction, which he has made clear; but that is not the proposi- 
tion that I asked the gentleman to give his attention to. The 
proposition is that while this is contended to be an encroach- 
ment upon the executive branch of the Government, to that 
extent the gentleman states the other was also an encroachment 
on the Executive power, and the principle involved is exactly 
the same. I was wondering if the gentleman could tell us why 
the President did not véto that a year ago if it was an en- 
croachment on his power? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee! I do not think anyone would 
seriously contend that Congress, which has authority to make 
appropriations and has full control of the purse strings, would 
not have the authority to say of itself how that money should 
be expended, whether for a particular magazine or another. 

But Congress in this case is undertaking to delegate such 
authority as it might have as a Congress to a joint com- 
mittee composed of four or five Senators and Representatives 
and giving to them the authority which it ought to exercise 
itself and which it was contemplated it would exercise when 
that law was passed, 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr.. TOWNER. Again, let me suggest to the gentleman that 
the same principle would apply to the bill a year ago that 
applies now. 

Mr. B¥RNS of Tennessee. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man that the cases are on all fours with each other. 

Now, the President set forth very much more clearly than T 
possibly can his reason for presenting this veto, and I want 
to read you a portion of what he had to say upon the subject. 
He said: 

“Aside from the control over the printing, issuing, or di tinuti t 
odicals- or similar oneal, an anaa he othe Son — ional 
oint Committee on Printing, the obvious effect of this provision would 
be to 5 to that committee power to prevent the executive depart- 
ments from mimeographing, mu tigraphing, or otherwise duplicating any 
material which they n that way, ponie to determine what 
information shall be given to the people of the ċountry by the execu- 
tive departments. The committee apparently would have power, for 
example, to prevent even the making of carbon copies of anything other 
than official correspondence and office records. Without raising any 
constitutional question, I think that this section, which would give the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Printing power to exercise censor- 
ship over the executive departments, is an encroachment on the func- 
tions of the Executive and incompatible with good government. 1 am 
in entire sympathy with the efforts of the Congress and the departments 
to effect economies in printing and in the use of paper and supplies, but 
I do not believe that such a prosan as this should become law. 
should also call attention to the fact that by its terms the section in 
gosetien absolutely forbids mimeographing, multigraphing, and other 
uplicating processes in the executive departments (except as permitted 
by regulations established by the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Printing) and thus imposes a fat prohibition against the exercise of 
executive functions. 

And, answering the inquiry of the gentleman from Iowa, he 
goes on to say: 

In considering bills containing the provisions mentioned above, I 
was willing to overlook the objectionable features for the time being 
with the thought that they were designed as exceptional and temporary 
measures to meet unusual conditions. To permit such ex ients to 
serve as precedents or accepted rules for legislation would, in my judg- 
ment, be most unfortunate and destructive of proper principles for the 
orderly and efficient management of the Government's business. I feel 
very 3 that the authority carried in section 8 of the bill herewith 
returned should not be conferred upon a legislative committee and that 
the entire section should be stricken from the measure. 

So I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] that 
this provision goes much further than the provision adopted a 
year ago, because, as the President well said, it would very 
likely prevent the executive departments from doing anything 
more than the making of carbon copies of official correspond- 
ence and office records in the bureaus, and would permit a 
joint committee of Congress, after an appropriation was made, 
to say to the executive branch of the Government just what 
publications should be made and just what they should con- 
tain by denying the right to publish any document which does 
not happen to suit its views. And certainly it seems to me that 
the Executive was well within his constitutional prerogatives 
and within his right in asking that Congress should not seek 
in this way to encroach upon the functions of the Executive. 

Now, I will tell you what, in my opinion, ought to be done. 
I think this veto ought to be sustained; but no one who knows 
the facts will deny that there is the gravest sort of abuse in 
connection with the publications of our Government, and the 
action a year ago and the action of the committee, in so far 
as this provision is concerned, was taken because of that 
great abuse and the great waste of money in sending out such 
a mass of material of no real value and frequently to people 
who are not interested in it. It is a great waste of paper, but 
I think we ought to sustain the veto of the President. Then 
I think that this bill ought to be sent back to the Committee 
on Appropriations and let that committee get together and 
frame a provision which will meet the exigencies of the case 
and which will cut out a large part, if not all, of this great 
duplication and waste. And that can be done in this way: A 
commission can be created consisting of two or three members 
of the Cabinet, if you please—say, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General and the Attorney General— 
and let that commission be substituted for the Joint Committee 
on Printing, so that no new issues, no new publications or 
magazines, can be issued without their approval. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I want to ask the gentleman how the 
committee was divided on this question—whether or not the 
committee was a unit on reporting this resolution, or whether 
some of its members favored reporting the bill over again? 
How did the committee divide on that proposition? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There was a division in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will say to the gentleman 
that the Joint Committee on Printing did ask the Cabinet officers 
to name what publications they wanted to be issued, and even 
after the Cabinet officers had named what publications they 
wanted to be issued the committee found it was almost impos- 
sible to make anybody who does any printing, bureau chief or 
otherwise, let go at all. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But, after all, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing would have the power under this bill to veto 
what is purely an executive function of the Government. 

This is not a partisan matter, because it is a matter that in- 
volves next year and all years to come until Congress takes 
affirmative action to the contrary. But I say again that it is 
not good policy for Congress to undertake to act in a matter of 
this kind through one of its committees, I am not making an 
attack on the members of this Joint Committee on Printing. It 
is composed of most reputable and able Members of the House 
and Senate. But it is not good policy for Congress to give the 
power to one of its committees to go down to the departments 
and say to them, “ Now, if you will change this publication as 
we want you to change it, and cut out here and put in there, 
we will permit you to send it out; but we propose to stand here 
and censor that publication, and if it does not conform to our 
views we do not propose to permit you to place it before the 
American people.” 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to a 
question before he leaves the floor? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Do you think this extravagance in printing 
is confined to the executive departments? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. By no means. I think we might 
well clean our own skirts up here on the question of extrava- 
gance in printing. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman know that to-day the 
presses of the Government Printing Office are running almost 
all night and day printing envelopes to be sent out that are 
costing this Government $4.50 a thousand? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not doubt that the gentleman 
is correct. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, this question goes to the very core 
of our parliamentary institutions. In essence it involves the 
greatest question that has come before this Congress. At the 
beginning parliaments sprang out of a bargain between the 
commons and the king. Under the Tudors the commons lost 
influence, and then under James I and Charles I began the 
great contest out of which came the control of a people by 
itself. 5 

The question here, of Whether the people can attach conditions 
to their grants of money, was the very center of the battles 
fought not only in Westminster, but on the fields of Naseby and 
Marston Moor. This question cost Charles I his head. It was 
settled for England by the Bill of Rights, and then it was trans- 
ferred to this country. 

In the Province out of which my own State sprang, this very 
question for two generations was constantly at issue between 
the general court and the governors. The general court insisted 
on the right to audit the accounts of the governors. It went 
even further and stipulated that the general court might direct 
the expenditure of money appropriated for the use of the 
speaker. Out of this controversy, in no small part, grew the 
Revolutionary War. 

When our constitutions were written the Montesquieu doctrine 
had come to public notice, and there followed with us that at- 
tempt at separation of powers which should leave sharp lines 
of demarcation between the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial. Notably the great Democratic Presidents have been 
those who have most overstepped the bounds between the de- 
partments of Government. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the present occu- 
pant of the Executive Mansion, soon after his elecion but before 
his inauguration, delivered himself of this pronouncement: 

He— 

The President— 
must be prime minister, as much concerned with the guidance of legisla- 
tion as with the just and orderly execution of law. 

He came into office announcing that he conceived it to be his 
duty to be concerned with the guidance of legislation. From 
that day to this he has overstepped at every possible oppor- 
tunity he could find the line between the executive and the 
legislative. 


Two wrongs do not make one right. We may not on our part 


overstep these bounds. We may not wisely thereby approve his 
policy, a policy proclaimed by him as a writer on political 
science for more than 30 years, a policy that strangely Provi- 
dence gave him the power to put into effect. We may not imi- 
tate him in transgressing the spirit of the Constitution; but 
we may recall that our Constitution was written and our Gov- 
ernment founded upon the principle so dear to the hearts of 
Englishmen, among the greatest of democratic principles, the 
right that we have to demand redress of grievances before 
supply. That is the very center of all the proceedings of Par- 
liament. That was the basis of our own parliamentary institu- 
tions. 

We have the right to demand redress of grievances before 
supply. We have the right to direct how our money shall be 
spent. We have the right to go to the full extreme that the 
President in his message indicates would be so audacious. Not 
one dollar may the executive departments use contrary to our 
direction, contrary to our law. Even if we should see fit to go 
to such an extreme as to impose a censorship, that would be no 
more than exercise of the birthright of men who belong to the 
English-speaking race. It is a right which we would give up 
our lives rather than sacrifice, because it is the right upon which 
the Republic itself rests, the right to say to those who are to 
enforce the law what the law shall be. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee use some of 
his time? I have only one more speech. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am going to use what little 
time I have left. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘There will be but one speech on this side. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand that, but I submit 
to the gentleman in all fairness that I have used 25 minutes 
practically, or 26 minutes. How much time have I used, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes remain- 
ing. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have used 26 minutes, and the 
gentleman has used only 10 minutes. I think the gentleman 
should -use some of his time. 

Mr. GOOD. I expect to make but one speech, and I expect 
to close, being the mover of the question, as is the custom of 
the House. I will ask the gentleman, following the customary 
practice, to use the balance of his time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman should at 
least use a portion of his time now. The gentleman from Iowa 
has made no speech, and there has been no speech made dealing 
with some of the questions which he will probably raise, and 
yet the gentleman desires to reserve all of his time and to make 
the closing speech, permitting no reply whatever, 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] 
has practically made my speech. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Mississippi 
made a very able speech, as he always does, but he did not 
touch some of the questions which I feel sure the gentleman 
intends to discuss. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee had the 
right to use his whole 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. After the gentleman from Iowa 
concludes his speech, will I-be permitted to use the four min- 
utes that I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the rule of the House is 
that the one who controls the time has the right to close; the 
rule is that when there is but one speech left on the side of 
the one who has control, the other side must use all of its time 
first. Does not the gentleman from Tennessee recognize that 
as the regular rule? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I know that never before, at 
least to my knowledge, has the mover of a motion with 20 min- 
utes at his disposal, and who expects to make an argument, re- 
fused to disclose his hand or state the grounds on which he 
bases his motion in order that the other side may have a fair 
opportunity to answer such argument as he may present. [Ap- 
plause.] And I submit that there is no rule, but simply a cus- 
tom, and it is a question that must appeal to the fairness of a 
Member as to how he shall treat those who differ with him in 
such circumstances. 

The geutleman from Iowa will undoubtedly say that the 
President will be responsible if this provision goes out of the 
bill, because on July 1, unless some legislation is adopted in 
the meantime, there will be no authority whereby a magazine or 
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a periodical of the country can be printed. I want to say to you 
gentlemen on the majority side of this House that you will be 
responsible if such a result obtains, because you have had more 
than one year to enact legislation Which would give authority 
for the publication of those periodicals and bulletins in which 
the people of this country are interested. This, I repeat, is but 
another evidence of the failure of this Congress to take up im- 
portant Jegislative matters during the time it has been in ses- 
sion for more than a year and pass on them in the interest of 
the people. 

The President of the United States has told you in his mes- 
sage that this provision, in his opinion, is an encroachment upon 
the executive branch of the Government. I do not think any 
fair-minded man who will look at it in a nonpartisan and fair 
way will fail to agree with him on that point. I have suggested 
to you a remedy, or a provision that can be adopted, which will 
save duplication and which will bring about economy. That is 
the creation of a commission to pass on these publications as 
they are issued and cut out duplication, and that commission 
can be formed without $1 of expense to the Government. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson] has said that 
Congress should have and does have the right to limit its appro- 
priations and keep its hands on the appropriations made by it. 
Nobody disputes that proposition. Congress has the right to 
make an appropriation for publications in just such amount as 
it desires and to limit the appropriations to the publication of 
just such documents as it may prescribe, but after it makes 
that appropriation I deny the right of Congress, acting through 
a joint committee, to go down to the departments and say to 
them, “ We will censor what you undertake to print; we do not 
like this paragraph; we do not like this particular clause; we 
are not in sympathy with the views expressed; cut them out 
or change them and you shall have our O. K.; but tf you insist 
on keeping that paragraph in then we do not propose to give 
you authority to issue that publication.” [Applause.] Clearly 
under this provision the committee could take that position if 
it was so disposed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the membership of the 
House should approach this question without any spirit of par- 
tisanship. It is a business proposition, pure and simple, involv- 
ing as it.does the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] who 
has just taken his seat complains rather bitterly because this 
provision that brought forth the President's veto finds a place 
in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. I 
want to remind the gentleman from Tennessee that the section 
to which the President has called attention, and to which he 
objects, is not as drastic as section 11, found in the present law 
that was approved by the President on March 1, 1919. That 
measure was reported to this House by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who has just taken his seat. What 
does that act contain? Section 11 contains this proviso, and if 
you will refer to the President's veto you will see that it was 
the first proviso in section 11 of that act, the act that he 
approved, which the present bill attempts to amend. That pro- 
viso is as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or. other 
similar publication, shall be printed and issued by any branch or 
officer of the Government service unless the same shall have been 
specifically authorized by 8 but such publications as are now 
being 1 without specific authority from Congress may, in the 
discretion of the Joint Committee on Printing, be continued until the 
close of the next regular session of Congress, when, if authority for 
their continuance is not then granted by Congress, they shall not 
thereafter be printed. 

That law is now on the statute books, and was reported by 
the gentleman from Tennessee and is permanent law. Tou will 
observe that it is provided that “ hereafter ” those publications 
should not be printed at all, so in that respect this bill does not 
enlarge existing law. The provision in the bill that has been 
vetoed provides as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no journal, magazine, periodical, or similar 
Government publication, shall be printed, issued, or discontinued by any 
branch or officer of the Government service unless the same shall have 
been authorized under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the 
Joint Committee on Printing, and such publications shall not contain 
any commercial advertisements, 

A Committee on Printing was established back in 1846, com- 
posed of three Members of the Senate and three Members of 
the House. In 1852 there was established a Joint Committee 
on Printing, composed of three Members of the House and 
three Members of the Senate. That joint committee has existed 
ever since. When the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS] 
brought his bill in a year ago, the act the President approved, 
he said by that bill, and the President said by that approval, 


that 266 publications not authorized by law could not be 
printed during this session of Congress unless the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing should so direct. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Pepti BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
vie 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will remember 
that it was a Senate amendment a year ago, just as it was 
this time. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly; and the gentleman accepted it and the 
President approved it. There were 266 of those publications. 
This great committee of the two Houses, composed of Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, have done what? They have elimi- 
nated 111 of these publications, and there is not a newspaper 
published in any congressional district in the United States 
but applauds their act in trying to cut out this useless extrava- 
gance and useless waste of paper. [Applause.] One hundred 
and eleven of those publications have ceased to be printed, 
and I wonder if that is what the President refers to when he 
says in his message: 

I regard the proviso in question as an invasion of the province of 
the Executive, and calculated to result in unwarranted interference in 
— 55 8 of good government, producing confusion, irritation, and 

Yes; it did produce distrust when the Joint Committee on 
Printing cut out 111 useless publications. No one has heard 
from a single constituent with regard to that loss. What does 
this provision that the President refers to do? It simply per- 
mits 155 publications, that will have to step when this session 
of Congress ends, unless you give somebody somewhere author- 
ity to pass on them and permit them to continue. The gentleman 
from Tennessee says we should give to a commission the power 
to determine the question of their continuance. The President 
says, Keep your hands off.“ Whom will we follow? Does the 
gentleman distrust the Members of this body or the Members 


of the Senate who compose this great Joint Committee on 


Printing? They have done good work. The public approves it. 
The only person in the United States that I have heard of who 
complains about it is the President of the United States. If 
any bill should have been vetoed as an unwarranted interference 
by the Congress with the executive departments, it was the 
bill reported by the gentleman from Tennessee that carried 
this provision originally. And that was approved by the Presi- 
dent. This bill simply permits the present order of things to 
continue during the next year. That is all. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a brief question. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has omitted—I do not know 
whether willfully or not—to read the proviso in the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no, I have not. I am coming to that. The 
gentleman suggests that there is another item in this amend- 
ment which provides that they can not use duplicating machines 
in doing this work. Let me say to you that there is not a bank 
in the United States, not a newspaper in the United States, 
that had been receiving the daily statement from the Secretary 
of the Treasury that did not receive during the past month a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to the effect that the 
daily statement was not printed because Congress had not pro- 
vided the funds. The Congress provided for those funds. They 
were used in part in sending out just such publications. I have 
here a publication put out by a duplicating machine, a letter by 
a national bank examiner, sent out under the frank of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, with a publication of the kind 
that Congress will not permit, with extensive graphic illustra- 
tions and the money appropriated for printing in the Treasury 
Department was used in part in publishing such useless publica- 
tions, which was simply to explain the annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. No one can read this mimeo- 
graphed copy sent out by the comptroller and approve of the 
expense involved. It performs no useful purpose, but it helped 
deplete the appropriation and make a deficiency appropriation 
necessary. A great deal has been expended uselessly in using 
duplicating machines to get around the decision of the Joint 
Committee on Printing and send out propaganda. Vote to sus- 
tain the veto message that was written by somebody who does 
not apparently understand the provisions of the present law, and 
you cut off the right to print these publications, You prevent 
the publication of the Crop Reporter—183,000 copies annually— 
the sending throughout the country of the agricultural statistics, 
It will prevent the sending out of 7,000 copies of the Experi- 
mental Station Reporter; it will prevent the sending out of 
the Market Reporter, 30,000 copies; it will prevent the sending 
out the weather reports and some valuable publications, 

Mr. CALDWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GOOD. I do not yield. It will prevent the sending out 
of publications of this kind, and, remember this, that when the 
last Congress, a Democratic House and a Democratic Senate, 
functioned upon this very subject it said that these publications 
should not hereafter be published at all, but during the present 
Congress they might be sent out only to the extent the Joint 
Committee on Printing would approve. When did your Joint 
Committee on Printing come in such disfavor? When the last 
Congress was looking for a commission to pass on this subject, 
when the last Congress was trying to solve this question, it 
said that the Joint Committee on Printing had the confidence 
and respect of the membership of both Houses and of the coun- 
try, and should pass upon this question. Now, the gentleman 
from Tennessee says, “Oh, this Congress has been doing 
nothing; it has not passed legislation.” Why did not the last 
Congress and the Congress before that, which saw millions of 
dollars expended in this way—why did not that Congress settle 
the question? It thought that the settlement ought to be to give 
the Joint Committee on Printing jurisdiction over the subject 
matter, but now that somebody has called the attention of the 
President to the item in the pending bill without calling his 
attention to existing law, which he approved, the gentleman 
now objects to the provision of the present law that a year ago 
he asked the House to adopt. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, the 
last Congress did function on March 1, 1919, and gave the 
Joint Committee on Printing only during this session of Con- 
gress the right to pass upon the question as to what publica- 
tions should be made, expecting this Congress to legislate upon 
the subject. 

Mr. CANNON. Can the gentleman prove that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can prove it from the very 
ter of the law, I will say to the gentleman from Ilinois, 
cause certainly the last Congress did not expect these publica- 
tions should absolutely cease at the end of this session. 

Mr. CANNON, If the gentleman will allow me, while he was 
making a law and had charge of it, why did not he make it 
extend further? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, gentlemen, that is a poor excuse. Read the 
language of the gentleman's bill; read the language of the great 
bill reported to this House by the gentleman from Tennessee 
in that regard and measure the words: 

That hereafter no journal, magazine, publication, periodical, or simi- 
lar publication shall be printed and jssued by any branch or officer 
of the Government unless the same shall have been specifically author- 
ized by Congress. 

A clear recognition 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not yield—a clear recognition of the ter- 
rible waste of the administration in the publication of these 
various periodicals and magazines. That committee and that 
Congress recognized the terrible extravagance and waste of the 
people’s money in printing these publications. It recognized 
they were useless, and then it said—as strong as language can 
say it—that these unauthorized publications shall not be 
printed at all, except that during the next Congress, if the 
Joint Committee on Printing finds any merit in any of them, 
they can permit them during that session alone, and after that 
they shall not be printed at all. Now, the joint committee of the 
present Congress felt that some of these publications that had 
some merit should continue, and so they were simply extended 
for the next year, under the discretion which the last Congress 
lodged in this Joint Committee on Printing. Now, what will be 
the result if we fail to pass this bill? I want that side of the 
House to understand what it means to vote to support the 
President's veto. If that side of the House votes to- support 
the President’s veto, you will have the bill back, in my 
opinion, eliminating the objectionable section entirely, and then 
we will have in full force and effect all the provisions of the 
gentleman’s bill, and that is that these publications will die 
just as the gentleman's bill provided they should die—at the 
end of this Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? The 
gentleman and his party is in control of the House. Why did 
not you bring in a provision making possible the publica- 
tion 

Mr. GOOD. We did bring in a bill. We brought in a bill 
simply to extend the power the gentleman's law gave—the 
very idea that the gentleman’s law carried out—but because 
the President objected to it seems to be sufficient reason why 
practically every Member on that side shall yield their per- 
sonality, yield their judgment, and vote to sustain the Presi- 
dent, when we all know that the provision carried in the bill 
is a sensible and businesslike proposition and ought to be en- 
acted into law. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote, 


t- 


The SPEAKER. Under the agreement the previous question 
is ordered, and the question is, Will the House on reconsidera- 
tion pass the bill, the objections of the President to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, and on this there is a yea and nay vote. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 170, nays 127, 


not voting 130, as follows: 


YEAS—170. 
Ackerman Frear Luce 
Anderson Freeman Lufkin 
Andrews, Md. French Luhring 
Andrews, Nebr. Fuller, III. McKenzie 
Bacharach Gallivan McLaughlin, Mich. S 
Baer Garland McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Barbour Glynn MacCrate 
Good MacGregor 
Benham Goodall agee 
Bland, Ind. Goodykoontz Mapes 
Boies Graham, III Mason 
Britten Green, lowa Michener 
Brooks, III. Greene, Mass. iller 
Brooks, Pa. Greene, Vt Monahan, Wis. 
Burdick Hadley Mondell 
Burroughs Hamilton Moore, Ohio 
Campbell, Kans, Hardy, Colo. Moores, In 
nnon Hawley Morgan 
Chindblom Hersey Mott 
Christopherson Hickey Mudd 
Classon Hicks Murphy 
Copley Hoch Nelson, Wis. 
rago Houghton Newton, Minn. 
Cramton * Hull, Iowa Newton, Mo. 
Crowther utchinson Nolan 
Currie, Mich Ireland Ogden 
ale James Olney 
Dallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Osborne 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Wash. Pai 
Dickinson, lowa uul Parker 
Dowell Kahn Peters 
Dunbar Kearns Platt 
Dunn Keller Porter 
Dyer ing Purnell 
Echols Kinkaid Randall, Calif. 
Elliott Kleczka Randall, Wis. 
Esch Knutson Reed, W. Va. 
Evans, Nebr. Kraus Ricketts 
Evans, Nev. Lampert Robsion, Ky. 
Fairfield Lea, Calif. Rogers 
Fess Lehlbach Rowe 
Fordney Little Sanders, Ind. 
Foster Longworth Sanders, N. Y. 
NAYS—127. 
Almon Doughton McAndrews 
Ashbrook Dupré MeDuttie 
res Eagan MeGlennon 
Babka Evans, Mont McKeown 
Bankhead Fisher Major 
Barkley Flood Mann, 8. C. 
Bee Gallagher Mansfield 
Benson Gandy Martin 
Black Gard Mill 
Bland, Mo. Garner M N. J. 
Bland, Va. Godwin, N. C. Montague 
Booher Goodwin, Ark. Mooney. 
Box Griffin Moore, Va. 
Brand Hardy, Tex. Neely 
Briggs Hersman Nelson, Mo. 
Buchanan Hoey Nicholls 
Byrnes, 8. C. Holland O'Connor 
Byrns, Tenn. Howard Oldfield 
Caldwell Hudspeth Oliver 
Candler Hull, Tenn. Overstreet 
Cantril Humphreys Padgett 
Clark, Mo. Igoe Park 
Coady Jacoway Parrish 
Collier Johnson, K ell 
Connally Johnson, Miss. Pou 
isp Jones, Tex. Quin 
Cullen Kincheloe Rainey, Ala. 
Davey Lanham Rainey, J. W. 
Davis, Tenn. Larsen Raker 
Dickinson, Mo. Lee, Ga. Rayburn 
Dominick Linthicum Riordan 
Doremus Lonergan Robinson, N. C. 
NOT VOTING—130. 
Anthon t Hayden 
Aswell Dewalt 5 
Bell Donovan Heflin 
Blackmon Dooling Hernandez 
Blanton Drane inl 
Bowers Drewry Huddleston 
Brinson Eagle Hulin 
Browne Et rear oh 
rumi h swor efferis 
a eee Elston Johnston, N. Y. 
Butler Emerson Jones, Pa, 
Campbell, Pa, Ferris Kelley, Mich. 
Caraway Fields Kelly, Pa. 
Carew Focht Kendall 
Carss Fuller, Mass. Kennedy, Iowa 
Carter Ganly Kennedy, R. I. 
Casey Garrett Kettner 
Clark, Fla. Geldfogle Kiess 
Cleary ould Kitehin 
Cole Graham, Pa Kreider 
T iest Langley 
Costello Hamill Lankford 
Curry, Calif. rreł Layton 
Darrow Harrison ro 
Dempsey Hastings Lesher 
Denison Haugen McArthur 


A or, Tenn, 
ompson 
Timberlake 


Winslow 


Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevenson 
Stoll 

Sumn Tex. 
‘Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Thomas 
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Rodenberg Small Strong, Pa, Walters 
Rose Smith, N. Y. Sulliyan Webster 
Rowan Smithwick Tague Wheeler 
Schall Snyder Temple ood, Ind. 
Scully Steagall Tillman Woodyard 
Sears š e Tilson 

Sbreve Stephens, Ohio Vare 


And so, two-thirds not having voted in favor of the bill, the 
veto of the Fresident was sustained. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Browne and Mr. Mann of Illinois (to override veto) with 
Mr. Drewry (to sustain veto). 

Mr. Darrow and Mr. Kress (to override veto) with Mr. 
Sutrn of New York (to sustain veto). 


Mr. McPuerson and Mr, TILsox (to override veto) with Mr. 
Lazaro (to sustain veto). 

Mr. Ramsey and Mr. WHEELER (to override veto) with Mr. 
O'ConnELL (to sustain veto). 

Mr. Grrest and Mr. Rabctrrz (to override veto) with Mr. 
Scuuty (to sustain veto). 

Mr. Ropenserc and Mr. Fochr (to override veto) with Mr. 
Hamint (to sustain veto). 

Mr. Dentson and Mr. Woopyarp (to override veto) with Mr. 


Lanxkrorp (to sustain veto). 

Mr. Harrecp and Mr. Hays (to override veto) with Mr. SUL- 
vad (to sustain veto). 8 

Mr. Curry of California and Mr. ELsrox (to override veto) 
with Mr. Maner (to sustain veto). 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have my name 
called. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I was not. I was on tbe Senate side en- 
gageil in a conference. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to answer “ present,” then. 

The SPEAKER. That is permissible. 

The name of Mr. ANTHONY was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is referred to the Committee on 


Appropriations. 
PENSIONS. 


Mr, FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 


139041. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
bill (H. R. 13944) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
. ccidiers and satiors ot the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of 


the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 


mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— ` 

The name of George W. McDonald, late of Company C, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. _ 

The name of Richard R. Hill, late pirate unassigned, United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 340 

r month, 
rne name of Sarah J. Latta, former widow of John C. Neet, late of 
Company C, Kighty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. å 

The name of Alwilda Smith, late nurse, Medical Department, United 
States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph S. Morton, late private unassigned, Tenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Margaret E. Leonard, widow of Edward Leonard, late of 
Company F, Fifth k ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
Kly ats at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary A. Brace, widow of Charles W. Brace, late of Com- 

any F, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
fatautry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name ot Henrietta I. Machenheimer, former widow of James C. 
Ecker, late of Company D, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Amerine, widow of Leander Amerine, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Malinda A. Robinson, widow of Thomas Robinson, late 
of Company I, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Eliza Frederick, former wife of Jacob D. Frederick, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, with no deductions 
on account of previous erroneous parents of pension. 

The name of Isaac D. Caldwell, late of the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, eee States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Magdalena O. Shanks, widow of John R. C. Shanks, 
late colonel Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a Lae oer) at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Ingham, late nurse, Medical Department, 
United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen W. Carpenter, widow of Leonard W. Carpenter, 
late of Company G, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment New York 
ME Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Olive K, Jeffries, widow of William E. Jeffries, late 
second-class pilot, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine J. Teeter, former widow of Charles A. 
Teeter, late of Company A, Thirty-second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry; Company G, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry; and Company G, Second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Provisional Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Minnie K, Martin, former widow of Charles M. Hackett, 
late of Company C, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a praa at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William S. Beachum, late teamster, Quartermaster 
Department, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

he name of Mary Manning, former widow of Alonzo P. Van Epps, 
alias John Smith, late of Company K, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York 
Abeba Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Julia A. Marcum, daughter of Hiram C. Marcum, late 
of the United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie Lameroux, widow of Scott T. Crow, known as 
Scott T. Lameroux, late of Company G, Thirty-sixth. Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer 3 and pay her a pension at the rate $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Freeman, widow of Danie Freeman, late 
of*Company K, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
Capt. Ingalls’s company A. C. United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Mary E. Yaple, widow of Jacob Yaple, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and y her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Anna L., Yaple, helpless and dependent daughter of said Mary E. and 
Jacob Yaple, the additional ponen herein granted shall cease and 
determine: Provided further, That in the eyent of the death of Mary 
E. Yaple the name of said Anna L. Yaple shall be pawa on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the poumon laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Mery E. Yaple. * 

The name of Samuel C. Whitwam, late of Company F, Fourth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Alice Yarnell, helpless and dependent daughter of 

Daniel F. Yarnell, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment, and Com- 

ny A, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
ry. and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Susan Hixson, widow of David Hixson, late of Com- 
pany D, Seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice May Lewis, ASPEN and dependent daugbter of 
Charles M. Lewis, late of the Unit States Marine Corps, and pay 
her apao at the rate of $20 per month through a duly appointed 
guardian. 

The name of Jessie A. Haynes, former widow of John S. McIntyre, 
late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie J. Brown, widow of James Brown, late of 
Company D, Eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

he name of Adaline Peak, widow of Albert Peak, late of Company 
A, Seventeenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a paon at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Georgiana Atkinson, widow of Charles R. Atkinson, late 
of Company C, Ninety-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, and pay her the 
soldier's accrued pension. 

The name of Martha J. Holden, widow of Richard Holden, late of 
8 G, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

he name of Alice J. Goebel, widow of Christian H. Goebel, late of 
Company D, Seventy-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edith H. Arnold, widow of James L. Arnold, late of 
Company E, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Elizabeth Burket, widow of Joseph Burket, late of Com- 
pany E, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Daniel Burket, 
helpless and dependent son of said Elizabeth and Joseph Burket, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Elizabeth Burket, the 
name of said Daniel Burket shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at_the rate 
of In per month from and after the date of death of said Elizabeth 
urket. 

The name of Rhoda Beeler, widow of Henry Beeler, late of Com- 
pany A, Twelfth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Ezra P. Pratt, helpless and de 
Pratt, late of Company L, Thir 
Cavalry, and pa A are 


ndent son of James P. 
assachusetts Volunteer 
er month. 
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a pension at the rate of 835 per month and pay her the soldier's 
accrued pension. 

The name of Lucinda Welch, former widow of Hartland L. Kellogg, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Green, former widow of James R. Rice, late 
of Company B, Sixty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

Tue name of M Scranton, former widow of Charles Scranton, late 
of Company C, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

e name of Harriet Aymar, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Adolphus Aymar, late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Massachusetts 
— — 98 nfantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
mont 

The name of Alice V. Cook, widow of John R. Cook, late of Com- 
pany E, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a 8 at the rate of ) month. 
he name of Rose A. Woods, widow of John H. Woods, late of Com- 
y E, Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


pan 
a pension at the rate of $30 month. 

e name of Matilda M. Howard, widow of James E. Howard, late of 
Company M, Second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of per month. 

The name of Thomas helpless and dependent son of James 

„ Skaggs, late of Company B, Sixty-third Regiment Ilinois Volun- 
eer Infantry, and pay him a penson at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Presima W, Plummer, widow of Henry C. Plummer, late 
of Company I, Forty-sixth Re; ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sadie L. Runyan, widow of Clay C. Runyan, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Delos Burke, late of Company D, Third Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and Company L, Fourth Regiment New York 
Provisional Volunteer valry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


d, Tha 

event of the death of Pearl Smith, helpless and ——— daughter of 

pension ein granted shall 

cease and determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death 

of Mary Smith, the name of said Pearl Smith shall be placed on the 

nsion roll, subject te the provisions and limitations of the pension 

aws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Mary Smith. 

The name of William A. Anderson, helpless and dependent son of 
Johnson Anderson, late of Compan H, One hundred and tenth 
Regiment Pennsyivania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 820 per mon 

The name of Cora J. Cromwell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George F. Cromwell, late of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of . F. Douglas, former widow of Geo: V. Wells, 
late of Company A, One hundred and forty-first ent ylvania 
. pas Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Elizabeth Yeates, widow of David C. Yeates, alias David 
C. Cass, late of Company E, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Twenty-fourth Independent Battery Ohio 
Voran eoe Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
mon . 

The name of William Vollrath, alias William Walworth, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Benson, widow of Joel Benson, late of Company 
F, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Andrew Goddard, late of Companies M and H, Second 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie E. Brown, widow of Alvan A. Savage, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Samuel S. Coldwell, late of Company B, Eighth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pe m at the 
rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Mary T. Tupper, widow of James T. Tupper, late cap- 
tain of Engineers, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 7 r month. 

The name of Margaret Lloyd, widow of John Lloyd, late of Company 
6, First Battalion New York Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay her 
a pennon at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie Barker, widow of John Wesley Barker, late of 
Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name John Frederick Fellhauer, late of Company H, One hun- 
dred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of James Wheeler, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marshall M. Sayre, late of Quartermaster 
Semele — States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary J. Herbert, widow of Peter Herbert, late of Com- 
pany I, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Erastus A. Buck, late of Capt. Graham's com = 
Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $0 — month. 

The name of Annie B. Saron former widow of George D. Wood- 
ward, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


rtment, 


The name of Carrie ‘Hanks, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph A. Hanks, late of Companies A and E, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
2295 gee oote Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 

per month, 

The name of Bessie B. Johnson, former widow of John N. Foster, 
late of Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pey her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


ving. 
The name of Delia P. Smith, widow of Frank W. Smith, late of 
Com A, Fifth we ne Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charles Kent, helpless and dependent son of Abraham 
Kent, late of Company D, Forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay him a on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiv: np 

The name of Susan Lime, widow of Martin L. Lime, late of Com- 
pany H, Fifty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Mechanics 
and Fusileers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Richard E. , widow of William M, Edwards, 
late United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

he name of Anna 


month in lieu of that she is now vin, 

The name of Mary A. McClelland, former widow of Samuel McClel- 
land, late of Company B, Seventy-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 month. 

The name of Susan Fackler, former widow of Alfred Weaver, late of 
— I, Fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. ‘ 

The name of Ella Williamson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James H. Williamson, late of Company I, One hundred and thirtieth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Wessel, widow of Conrad Wessel, late of Company 
C, Twenty-first Resiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lydia Ann Purviance, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Samuel Purviance, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment IIIinois Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in 
lieu of that she is now 8 Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Elizabeth Purviance, helpless and dependent daughter of said 
Lydia Ann and Samuel Purviance, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Lydia Ann Purviance, the name of said Elizabeth Purviance 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and Himi- 
tations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Lydia Ann Purviance, 

The name of William Rosenbarger, cr et and dependent son of 
Philip Rosen r, late of Company A, Eighty-first Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rosella King, widow of Albert King, late of Company C, 
Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil “ ma TS 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu or that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Helen Eu 
King, less and dependent daughter of said Rosella and Albert King, 
the additional jon herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, t in the event of the death of Rosella King, the name 
of said Helen Eugenie K shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the 3 — 8 . the rate of 
$20 per month from and after the date of th of said Rosella King. 

The name of George M. Mitchell, 8 and dependent son of Benja- 
min T. Mitchell, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now 

The name of get À Mu 

at 


er, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Leonhard Muhleder, th Third 


e of Battery t Unit States 
cee Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 


The name of Sarah Ella Weidner, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James F. Weidner, late of Company K, One hundred and forty. Ta 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Companies E and K, 
Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Theresa Bruner, former widow of Harvy Reddick, late 
of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a Paoa at the rate of $30 month. 

The name of Malinda Nulph, widow of James O. Nulph, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and the Thirty-fourth Company, Second Battalion Pennsylvania Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay hera ion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eunice A. Smith, widow of Frederick R. Smith, late com- 

= ted States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Patrick Hughes, alias Patrick Keagan, late of Company 
F, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and. pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie Lourenſa Briney, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of Simon P. Briney, late of Company G, One hundred and first 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of e M. Booher, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joshua M. Booher, late of Company E Two hundred and second Re; 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
tate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of L. T, widow of les A. Farrar, late of 


Company F, Seventh Repent Kansas Volunteer Cava and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per moath. iy, 2 2 


he name of Elmina tcher, widow of Charles H. Dutcher, late of 

Company G, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 

Infan y her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

Maria T. Smyth, widow of Wayland R. Smyth, late of 
-third Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volunteer 
er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

A. Austin, widow of Eli Austin, late of Compan: 

H, One hundred and first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, ant 

pay her a = at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 

now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Carl L. 
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Austin, helpless and dependent son of said Mary A. and Eli Austin, 


the additional 


ension herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, 


hat in the event of the death of Mary A. Austin the 

name of said Carl L. Austin shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 

ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 

1 san per month from and after the date of death of said Mary A. 
ustin, « 

The name of Mary L. Sterling, widow of Charles D. Sterling, late of 
Company H, One hundred and forty-first Regiment, and Company H, 
Fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month, 

he name of Mary S. Davis, widow of Marquis D. Davis, late of 
Company B, Eighty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry; and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Bain, widow of John Bain, late of Company A, 
Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
ae at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 

ng: Provided, That in the event of the death of Claud I, Bain, helpless 
and dependent son of said Mary E. and John Bain, the additional 
nsion herein granted shall cease and determine; Provided further, 
hat in the event of the death of Mary E. Bain, the name of said 
Claud I. Bain shall be 2 770 on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension Jaws, at the rate of $20 per month 
from and after the date of death of said Mary E. Bain. 

The name of Delia Williams, widow of Rancellaer J. Williams, late 
of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry. and 
of band, Second Brigade, Third Division, Sixth army Corps; and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Rugene Williams, 
helpless and dependent son of said Delia and Rancellaer J. Williams, 
the additional Caper herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Della Williams, the 
name of said Eugene Williams shall be pieces on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
1 8 per month from and after the date of death of said Delia 

villiams, 3 

The name of Edwin E. Chick. helpless and dependent son of Sylves- 
ter T. Chick, late of Company K, One hundred and seventy-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Mary Field, former widow of Zumette Couchay, late of 
Company F, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment, and Company B, 
Ninety-sixth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of ae per month, 

The name of Sarah O. German, former widow of Joseph C. Fry, late 
of Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her : pees on at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lena Griswold, se ER and dependent daughter of 
Oscar C. Griswold, late of Gompany „ One hundred and thirty-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joanna L. Dixon, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Barton S. Dixon, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lien of that she is now Ree ving. 

The name of Sarah J. Stapleton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
pnoy 


ing. , 

The name of Anna Gottwald widow of Herman Gottwald, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Snyder, former widow of Simon A. Snyder, late 
of Company K, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kate Young, widow of Alexander Young, late of Com- 
pany H, Nineteenth Regiment. United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. : 

The name of David F. Benson, alias John Bliss, late of Company D, 
Thirty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pegs J G, 
Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth C.: Peterson, widow. of Halvor Peterson, alias 
Nicholas H. Paulson, late of Company H, First Regiment Vermont Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and Company D, Third Regiment Massachusetts Vol- 
maa Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
mout i 5 

The name of Philo L. Kelsey, helpless and dependent sen of Philo 
Kelsey, late of Company E, One hundred and. thirty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. ‘ 

The name of Ella G. Burt, former widow of Charles F. Grenell, late 
of Company C, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name o 
of James P. Smallwood, late of Com 
Company J, Forty-seventh Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $20 per month. : : 

fhe name of Charlotte F. Perrin, widow of Frank Perrin, late. of 
Company H, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay. 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. : 

The name of Lennie Anne Shunk, helpless and dependent daughter:of 
George Shunk, late of Company D, Fifty-fourth R. ent Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infant „ and y her a ion at the rate of $20 pe 
month in lieu of that she now receiving. Tt 

The name of Clara A. Collins, widow of Henry P. Collins, late of 
Company L, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a ponin at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, t ` 

The name of Henry Gregg, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment, 
and Company K, Eighth n Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 


Margaret Smallwood, helpless and de 
ny A, Seventh Regiment, and 


pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. : 

The name of James Lynch, eg Be and dependent son of William W. 

3 Ninth Regiment Tennessee 

at the rate of $20 per 


Lynch, jr., late of Companies and -D. 
— ot Cavalry, and pay him a pension 
mon 


ndent daughter 


late of Company E, 


The name of Martha McFarland, former widow of David H. Thacker, 
late of Company M, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. : 

The name of William 8. Denius, helpless and dependent son of 
Charles E. Denius, late of Company D, One hundred and eighty-fourth 
Regiment Chio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

he name of Emma B, Showalter, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James H. Showalter, late of Company F, Seventeenth Regiment, 
and Company C, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her A ge at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
noT 993 Annette J. Ship! id f 

he name o nnette J. Shipley, widow of Everhart Shipley, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volunteer 


Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $65 per month 


in lieu of that she is now AES A Provided, That in the event of 
the death of Catherine 9 1 ess and dependent daughter of said 
Annette J, and Everhart Shipley, $20 of the additional pension herein 
granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Mary son Tae helpless and dependent daughter of said 
Annette J. and Everhart Shipley, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Annette J. Shipley the names of said Catherine Shipley 
and Mary Shipley shall each be placed on the pension roll, auhject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 
per month from and after the date of death of said Annette J. Shipley. 

The name of Edwin M. Brainard, late private unassigned, Twenty- 
third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jonathan W. Watts, late of Company K, Eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavairy, and Company B, Two hundred 
and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

he name of Emma Lucinda Davidson, helpless and dependent 
daughter of David Davidson, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per wonth. 

The name of Ruth A. Burris, former widow of Stinson II. Burris, 
late of Company G, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ruth Ann Porter, dependent sister of George II. Porter, 
late of Company D, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 

ay her a pens on at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
s now receiving. 

The name of Rufus C. Williams, helpless and dependent son of 
Joseph Williams, late of Company G, Twenty-fourth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a poson at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Millie Kennedy, widow of John Kennedy, late of Com- 
pany A, Twelfth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Etta Hall, widow of Peter A. Hall, alias William Conley, 
late of Company H, One hundred and forty-second Regiment New York 
Locate Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Nannie L. Baker, former widow of James M. Price, late 
of Company E, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ‘ 

The name of Lucy Whitmore, now Whitmore, former widow of Henry 
Whitmore, late of Company H, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. ‘ 

The name of Albina Van Meter Pearse, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of John Van Pearse, late of Com y Eleventh ment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Malinda R. Cranmer, widow of Alfred S. Cranmer, late 
of Company G, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and company B, First Regiment New Vork Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, 
and” pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the evént of the death of Charles 
Cranmer, helpless and dependent son of said Malinda R. and Alfred 
S. Cranmer, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Malinda 
R. Cranmer, the name of said Charles Cranmer shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Malinda R. Cranmer, 

The name of George W. Dille, late private, unassigned, Fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet M. O. Williams, widow of John F. Williams, late 
colonel Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 1 
The name of William Martin, helpless and dependent son of Clay 
Martin, late of Company B, First Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Rebecca Greenawalt, widow of Jacob W. Greenawalt, 
late Heutenant colonel One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Rickards, widow of John D. Rickards, late of 
Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment Missouri Enrolled Volunteer Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Cole, late of Company D, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Militia, and first-class fireman, United States 
nee: and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Clara C. Biernbaumer, former widow of Edward Wil- 
helm, late of Company D, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment 
Ohio 7 Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. £ 

The name of Mary L. Point, former widow of Chancey A. Brown 
‘ourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, anc 
pay her a pension.at the rate of $30 month. 

e name of Cornelia K. Smith, former widow of John W. Davey, 
late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Mary C. Brandyberry, widow of Jesse n late 
of Company F, One hundred aad forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah R. Gibson, widow of George A. Gibson, late 
deputy provost marshal, fifth Ohio district, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha A. Burdick, widow of William H. Burdick, late 
of Company H, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Piles, widow of John W. Piles, late of Company 
D, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 r month, 

The name of Ma nn McLaughlin, widow of John P, McLaughlin, 
late of Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pennon at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Earl Kelley, helpless and dependent son of Jerome 
Kelley, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sullivan W, Buck, late of Company E, One hundred and 
thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Estella Rearick, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph W. Rearick, late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-ninth 
Ktegiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Leasure, widow of William II. Leasure, late of 
8 I, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Samuel T. Haynes, helpless and dependent son of Sheldon 
H. Haynes, late of Company I, Second Regiment West Virginia Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now ERAAN X 

The name of Myron H. McMullen, late of 88 G, Seventh i 5 
ment, and Company C, Fifty-second Regiment, Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company C, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 550 per month 
in Heu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Caroline Strobel, widow of Jacob Strobel, late of Battery 
A, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer et Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Provided, That in the event of the death of William Strobel, 
heipless and dependent son of said Carotine and Jacob Strobel, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Caroline Strobel, the name of 
said William Strobel shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws. at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Caroline Strobel. 

The name of Duracy E. Ash, former widow of George W. Durand, 
alias George W. Porter, late of Company H, One hundred and eleventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Persillia Plummer, widow of Amos Plummer, late of 
Company H, TEASED EA Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Albro, widow of James S. Albro, late of Com- 
any M, Eleventh Regiment, and Company M, Eighth Regiment. Mich- 
e Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Maria Hadden, widow of William J. Hadden, late of 
Com y G, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now_ receiving. 

The name of Nellie G. Burrus, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John W. Burrus, late of Company B, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Holton, widow of Noble Holton, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet C. Garber, widow of John II. Garber, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay- her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing, and the soldier's accrued pension. 

The name of Anna E. Thomas, widow of George W. Thomas, late 
of Company G, One hundred and second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas B, McClane, late of Company D, Eighteenth 
R iment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
off O per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Anna E. Headland, former widow of Jeremiah W. 
Brinkley, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 Te month, 

The name of Ida Stanley, helpless and dependent daughter of William 
H. Stanley, late of Company A, Sixty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name dt Gustave C. Wernecke, helpless and dependent son of 
Henry Wernecke, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment United States 
Reserve Corps, Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary L. Helm, widow of William Heim, late of Com- 
pany Hi, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment United States Colored 

‘olunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca einbold, former widow of Peter Getz, late of 
t rak A, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Hingson, widow of Thomas J. Hingson, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry. and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 

at she is now receiving, with $2 per month additional to each 
of four minor children of soldier whose names are now on pension 
roll, to date each attains the age of 16 years. 

The name of Martha A. Harris, widow of James H. Harris, late of 
Company I, Fortieth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieù 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora Gurley, helpless and dependent daughter of Wil- 
liam T. Gurley, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Provisional En- 


lieu of 
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rolled Missouri Volunteer Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of 820 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving through a duly 
9 guardian. = 
he name of Elizabeth C. Martin, widow of George W. Martin, late of 
Company E, Nineteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a panes at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 
The name of Henry Ellis, late seaman, United States ship Nyack,” 
United States Navy, and pay, him a pension at the rte of $30 per month. 
The name of Minnie Cook, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William H. Cook, late of Company B, One hundred and eightieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 4 
The name of Sallie Justis, widow of Lewis Justis, late of Company 
C, Thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 3 and pay her a 
sion at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 


g. 

The name of Eleanor Young, widow of William C. Young, late of 
Company H, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
bay, er a pension at the rate of $35 per month, 

he name of Edward F. Davis, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Michel, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a sion at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, with no deduc- 
tions on account of any former alleged erroneous payments of pension. 

The name of Jane Letcher, widow of Benjamin Letcher, late assistant 
surgeon, Thirty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Charles Herbst, helpless and dependent son of Michael 
Herbst, late of Companies I and G, First Regimens Missouri Volunteer 
Somera of the West, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of William F. Cummins, helpless and dependent son of 
Vincent Cummins, late of Company H, Seventy-second Regiment En- 
rolled Missouri Volunteer Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Laura A. McCormick, widow of James T. McCormick, 
late of Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
and Company A, One hundred and sixtieth R ent Ohio National 
Guard, and pay her a pace at the rate of $ 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of Mary I. Carey, widow of Benjamin Carey, late of Com- 

y B, One hundred and seventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
‘antry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hiram Strayer, by guardian, Kate E. Sauer, helpless 
and dependent son of Hiram Strayer, late of fombany C, One hundred 
and seventy-third Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pengon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret T. Rust, widow of Charles A. Rust, late of 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer infantry, 
and Company F, Eighteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $3 Re month, 

The name of Esther Adele Williams, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of Francis Williams, late of Company B, One hundred and sixty- 
fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Venning, widow of Henry Venning, late of 
Company C, ps fide an “pad Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Rebecca Ann Bradshaw, helpless and dependent daugh- 
ter of Thomas W. Bradshaw, late of Company H, Sixty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Creighton Bradshaw, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas W. Bradshaw, late of Company H, Sixty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of George R. Tuttle, helpless and dependent son of Ed- 

th Regiment Illinois Volunteer 


per month in lieu of 


Infantry, and pay him a 
lieu of thi 

The name of Sarah E. 
and Com- 
Volunteer 


shall cease and determine: Provided further, That in the event of 
the death of Sarah E. Palmer the name of said Lucy Palmer shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Sarah E. Palmer.. 

The name of Betty White, widow of Alonzo White, who was n- 
sioned as Andrew hite, late of Company K, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Josephine Bennett, widow of Alva Bennett, late of 
Company D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $35 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

he name of Lucinda Davis, widow of Reuben A. Davis, late lieu- 
tenant colonel Eleyenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a 8 at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jessie F. Harris, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas S. Harris, late of Company C, Third Battalion Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Eleventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of rtha E. Jones, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edwin Jones, late of the Third Battery, Vermont Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Amanda M. Selleck, former widow of Harrison Cary, 
late of Company K. Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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é The name of Elizabeth A, Whitehurst, widow of Ransford R. White- 
hurst, late musician, band, First B: Fourth Division, Sixteenth 
er Bh Cores and First cot — tupon, e 7 125 Tps, 
tates Army, and pay a pension & rate o per 

month in lieu of that she is now 3 
The name of Clara II. Farnsworth, widow of John A. Farnsworth, 
late of Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
try, and pay her a ion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 


Infantry, 
ef that she is now fi 
Billstein, widow of Marcus Billstein, late of 


recei 
The name of Norah E. 


Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
„ her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria S. Newman, widow of William H. Newman, late 
surgeon, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and y hera 
eco orate Boge Tate WE PREDE MONTA IR HEATON SPREA is now 
teceiving. 


The name of Matilda K. Baldwin, former widow of Norman King, 
late of Company C, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a 1233 at the rate of 835 per month. 

The name of Abbie J. Geuthner, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Isaiah Geuthner, late of Battery 3, Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and Company G, Second nt Maine Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of §20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa Groves, widow of Daniel T, Groves, late of 
Company G, Tenth Re t, and Company A, Second Regiment 
Mi Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

. The name of Arminta Lary, ＋ ag and dependent daughter of 
James M. Lary, late of Company F, One hundred and thirty-fourth 

ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Effie M. Stradley, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Samuel Stradley, late of Company F, One hundred and twenty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. i 

name of Mary McNally, widow of Patrick McNally, late major 
Second Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 

-at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 3 

The name of Letitia Whitehouse, widow of James L. Whitehouse, 
late of Company D, Ninety-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 

and pay hera pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. 
The name of Martin Hunt, late of Company D, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ntry, and pay him a pension at the rate 


ment New Yerk Volunteer I 
of $50 per month. 

alias James Fitzgerald, late of Com- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 


The name of James Flanagan 


g. 
The name of Agnes Crawford, helpless and dependent daughter of 
G Company B, Ninety-second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and C y B, Twelfth Regiment Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay her a 


ion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Rebecker G. Foot, widow of Patrick M. Foot, late of 
Company A, Eighteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Sarah 
Jane Foot, helpless and dependent Peay ee of said Rebecker G. and 
Patrick M. Foot, the additional pension in granted shall cease and 
determine: Provi further, That in the event of the death of Rebecker 
G. Foot the name of said Sarah Jane Foot shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension Jaws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Rebecker G. Foot. 

The name of Patient Wilder, widow of Nel Wilder, late of Company B, 
garan Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, 

eventh Regiment, Veteran Corps, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 


any C, Tenth Regiment, and Company E, Eighth Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer 8 and pa — A at th 
f Mary M tz, 


the rate of $40 month in lieu of that she is now eg 
e name of Rice, widow of Richard Rice, late of Company A, 
Eighth nt Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 
The foregoing bill was a substitute for the following House 
hills referred to the said committee: 
H.R. 820. George W. McDonald. H. R. 8139. Mary E. Yaple. 
H. R. 1008. Richard R. Hill. H. R. 8457. Samuel C. Whitwam. 
. H.R. 1729. Sarah J. Latta. H.R. 8460. Alice Yarnell. 
H. R. 1770. Alwilda Smith. H. R. 8594. Susan Hixson. 
H.R. 1809. Joseph S. Morton. II. R. 8634. Alice May Levis. 
II. R. 1840. Margaret E. Leo: H. R. 9002. Jessie A. Haynes. 
II. R. 2808. Mary A. Brace. H. R. 9243. Jennie J. Brown. 
II. R. 3236. Henrietta I. Machen- H. R. 9589. Adaline Peak, 
z heimer. II. R. 9704. Georgiara Atkinson. 
I. R. 3357. Sarah Amerine. H. R. 9712. Martha J. Holden. 
II. R. 4314. Malinda A. Robinson. H. R. 9845. Alice J. Goebel. 
H. R. 5236. Eliza Frederick. H. R. 10096. Edith H. Arnold. 
H. R. 5454. Isaac D. Caldwell, H. R, 10282, Elizabeth Burket. 
H. R. 5795. Ma O. Shanks. H. R. 10304. Beeler. 
II. R. 82. Sarah E, Ingham. H. R. 10353. P. Pratt. 
H. R. 6187. Ellen W. Carpenter. H. R. 10488. Ella C. Wolfe. 
H. R. „ Olive K. Jeffries. H. R. 10549. annah B. Gibbs. 
II. R. 6527. Josephine J. Teeter. H. R. 10604. Lucinda Welch. 
H. R. 6899. Minnie K. Martin. H. R. 10800. Mary F. Green. 
H. R. 7149. William S. Beachum, H. R. 10819 yra Scranton. 
H.R. 7214. Mary Manning. H. R. 10868. Harriet Aymar. 
H. R. 7324. Julia A. Marcum H. R. 10912. Alice V. Cook. 
H.R. 7378. Hattie Lameroux. H. R. 10976. Rose A. Woods. 
H.R. 7736. Elizabeth Freeman. HI. R. 11072. Matilda M. Howard. 
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H. R. 11143. Thomas * 4 Meter 
1 R: 11164. Pres a W. — R 12767. Albina ae 
& e unyan. H. R. 12804. Malinda R. 
JFF fe ae See Ge 
‘ 2 — 2 
FF eee 
m . R. 12839. Will 
II. R. 11511. Will A. Anderson. H. R. 12841. 7 8 
II. R. 11513. Cora J. Cromwell. H. R. 12874. Lucinda Rickards. 
II. R. 11565. Mary F. Douglas. II. R. 12882. les W. Cole. 
H. R. 11567. Elizabeth Yeates. H. R. 12919. Clara C. Bierubaumer. 
II. R. 11588. William Vollrath, alias H. R. 12920. Mary oint. 
William Walworth. H. R. 12930. Cornelia K. Smith. 
H. R. 11592, Mary Benson II. R. 12937. Mary C. Brandyberry. 
H. R. 11628. Andrew Goddard. H. R. Sarah R. Gibson. 
H. R. 11646. Carrie E. Brown. H. R. Martha A. Burdick. 
II. R. 11712. Samuel S. Coldwell. H. R. 12964. Emma Piles. 
H. R. 11765. Mary T. 1 any H. R. 12908. Mary Ann McLaugh- 
II. R. 11793. Margaret Lioyd. lin. 
H. R. 11819. Jennie Barker. H. R. 12983. Earl Kelley. 
H. R. 11825. John Frederick Fell- H. R. 12985. Sullivan . Buck. 
hauer. H. R. 12991. Estella Rearick. 
H. R. 11833. James Wheeler. II. R. 12992. Caroline Leasure. 
H. R. 11853. Marshall M. Sayre. H. R. 12993. Samuel T. Haynes. 
II. R. 11901. Mary J. Herbert. H. R. 12999. Myron H. McMullen. 
II. R. 11993. Erastus A. Buck. H. R. 13008. Caroline Strebel. 
H. R. 11907. Annie B. Kenyon. II. R. 13011. Duracx E. Ash. 
II. R. 11912. Carrie Hanks. H. R. 13018. Persillia Plummer. 
II. R. 11941. Bessie B. Johnson. H. R. 13021. Mary E. Albro. 
II. R. 11943. Abraham Hess. II. R. 13022. Maria Hadden. 
H. R. 11968. Delia P. Smith. H. R. 13061. Nellie G. Burrus, 
H. R. 12020. Charles L. Kent. H. R, 13067. Sarah E. Holton. 
II. R. 12048. Susan E. Lime. H. R. 18070. Harriet C. Garber, 
H. R. 12050. Rachel E. Edwards, II. R. 13075. Anna E. Thomas. 
H. R. 12051. Anna Eschbach. H. R. 13077. Thomas B. McClane, 
H. R. 12061. Mary A. McClelland. II. R. 13083. Anna E. Headland. 
H. R. 12073. Susan Fackler. H. R, 13087, Ida 8 
II. R. 12074. Ella Williamson, H. R. 13103. Gustave C. Wernecke. 
II. R. 12088. Mary Wessel. II. R. 13112. Mary L. Helm. 
H. R. 12117. — a Ann Purviance. H. R. 13113. Rebecca Rein 
H. R. 12138. William Rosenberger. H. R. 13114. Alice Hingson 
II. R. 12150. Rosella king, II. R. 13121. Martha A. Harris. 
H. R. 12152. George M. Mitchell. II. R. 13123. Cora Gurley. 
H. R. 12169. Mary Muhleder. H. R. 13126. Elizabeth Č. Martin. 
H. R. 12182. Sarah Ella Weidner. H. R. 13131. Henry Ellis. 
H. R, 12183. Theresa Bruner. H. R. 13145. Minnie E. Cook. 
H. R. 12184. Malinda Nulph. H. R. 13151. Sallie Justis. 
H. R. 12215. Eunice A. Smith. H. R. 13163. Elenor Young. 
II. R. 12216. Patrick Hughes, alias H. R. 13169. Edward F. Davis. 
Patrick Keagan. H. R. 13210. Peter Michel. 
H. R. 12232. Carrie Lourenia H. R. 13218. Jane Letcher. 
Briney. H. R. 13240. Charies Herbst. 
H. R. 12279. Carrie M. Booher. H. R. 13241. William F. Cummins. 
H. R. 12285. Mary L. Farrar. H. R. 13282, Laura A. McCormick. 
H. R. 12286. Elmina Dutcher. II. R. 18285. Mary I. Carey. 
H. R. 12291. Maria T. Smyth H. R. 13286. Hiram digg 1 
H. R. 12338. Mary, A. Austin. ardian, Kate E. 
H. R. 12381. Mary L. Sterling. auer. 
H. R. 12383. Mary S. Davis. II. R. 13299. Margaret T. Rust. 
H. R. 12400. Mary E. Bain H. R. 13318. Esther Adele Williams. 
H. R. 12402. Delia Williams. H. R. 13321. Elizabeth Venning. 
H. R. 12403. Edwin E. Chick. II. R. 13322. * Ann Brad- 
H. R. 12422. Marx Field. shaw. 
H. R. 12439. gach O. German. H. R. 13323. Creighton Bradshaw. 
H. R. 12445. Lena Griswold. II. R. 13349. George R. Tuttle. 
H. R. 12452. Joanna L. Dixon. H. R. 13362, Sarah E. Palmer. 
H. R. 12455. Sarah J. Stapleton, II. R. 13363. Betty White. 
H. R. 12408. James S. Henry. II. R. 13371. Josephine Bennett. 
H. R. 12491. Anna Gottwald. H. R. 13373. Lucinda Davis. 
H, R. 12514. Mary E. Snyder. H. R. 13381. Jessie F. Harris. 
H, R. 12525. Kate Young. B; — ENS ponha maor izok 
H. R. 12542. vid F. y R. 13383. an á 1 
a vig in . K. 18304. Elizabeth A. White- 
H. R. 12544. Ruth C. Peterson. urst. 
H. R. 12545. Philo L. Kelsey. H. R. 13413. Clara H. Farnsworth. 
H. R. 12546. Ella G. Burt. H. R. 13440. Nora E. Bilstein. 
II. R. 12561. Margaret Smallwood. H. R. 13464. Maria S. Newman, 
II. R. 12567. Charlotte F. Perrin, II. R. 13491. Matilda K. Baldwin. 
H. R. 12568. Lennie Anne Shunk, II. R. 13513. Abbie J. Geutuner. 
II. R. 12569. Clara A. Collins. H. R. 13529. Melissa Groves, 
II. R. 12576. Henry Gregg. II. R. 13543. Arminta Lary 
H. R. 12577. James Lyne H. R. 13584. Effie M. Stradley. i 
H. R. 12583. Martha McFarland. I. R. 13603. Mary McNally. 
H. R. 12584. William S. Denius. H. R. 13632 Lehia R. White- 
II. R. 12612. Emma B. Showalter. 
II. R. 12620. Annette J. Shipley, H. R. 13687. Martin Hunt. 
II. R. 12624. Edwin M. Brainard. II. R. 13691. James Flanagan, alias 
H. R. 12639. Jonathan W. Watts. James Fitzgerald. 
H, R. 12644. Emma Lucinda David- H. R. 13694. Agnes Crawford. 
son. H. R. 13740. Rebecker G. Foot. 
H. R. 12668. Ruth A. Burris. H. R. 18796. Petient Wilder. 
H. R. 12686. Ruth Ann Porter. II. R. 13834. Henrietta Fowler. 
II. R. 12702. Rufus C. Williams, II. R. 13844. Zanie Trent. 
H. R. 12719. Millie Kennedy. H. R. 13857. Mary M. Frant. 
H. R. 12730. Etta Hall. II. R. 13868. Mary B. Houk. 
H. R. 12787. Nannie L. Baker. H. R. 14668. Maria Rice. 
H. R. 12765. Lucy Whitmore. 


During the reading the following occurred: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois that on page 42, line 4, there seems to 
be a word lacking, giving the number of the regiment. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that we 
may return to that paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to return to the paragraph mentioned at the completion of the 
reading of the bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 


1920. 
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Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on 
page 42, line 4, pension of Abbie J. Geuthner, by striking out 
“ Battery 3” and inserting in lieu thereof “Third Battery 
Maine Light Artillery,” so that it will read, in lines 4 and 5: 
Late of the Third Battery Maine Light Artillery. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: Page 42, line 4, strike out 


Amendment b 
Ament Maine Volunteer,” and insert in lieu thereof the 


“ Battery 3, Reg 


words “the Third Battery Maine Light Artillery.” 
Mr. CANNON. Will my friend allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr, CANNON. I am always for the bills the gentleman's 
committee reports, but does not the general legislation do better 
by these people than the special bill? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. This bill is supposed to include 
only those that are not covered by the general bill that became 
a law on the Ist day of May. 

Mr, CANNON. Are there many exceptions? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. There are quite a number that are 
not covered. 

Mr. CANNON, And as to those who would get more under 
the general law, they could not get this in addition? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. We have undertaken to strike out 
the names of those who will get an increase under the general 
law that we passed recently and which became the law on the 
Ist day of May. 

Mr. CANDLER. 
pension allowed to Thomas B. 


Mr. Speaker, on page 34, line 10, there is a 
McClane of $30 per month. 


Thomas B. McClane at the present time is on the pension roll: 


and is a veteran of the Civil War. ‘The general bill which we 
passed had a provision in it in which it said that all those 
upon the roll at that time as veterans of the Civil War should 
have a pension of $50 a month. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. This should be stricken out then. 

Mr. CANDLER. He is already on the roll at the present 
time. . 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 

ge 34— 

The SPEAKER. The other amendment is not yet agreed to. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to discuss the first amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts -[Mr. 
WALSH] is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Nli- 
nois if he is sure that in the Pension Bureau there has been 
any official recognition given to such an organization as the 
Third Battery of Maine Light Artillery? There may have been 
more than one regiment haying three batteries of light artillery. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. That is the description given in 
the proof before the committee, and the examiner is supposed 
to examine the files from the Pension Bureau, and I presume 
that designation in the report is given correctly. 

Mr. WALSH. How does it then appear so in the bill? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. That is evidently a misprint. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is sure that this will give rise 
to no complication? It is not customary to so describe it. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I suppose from the report of the 
examiner that he gave the correct designation. 

Mr. WALSH. It is rather an unusual designation. 

Mr. CANDLER. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
another question: I think under the general bill the case of 
Thomas B. McClane would be covered. There may be some 
question about it. He was on the rolls under a special bill 
passed by Congress that placed him on the roll. j 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. There is no question but that, under 
the ruling of the Pension Bureau, if he is on the rolls he is 
covered by the general bill. 

Mr. CANDLER. He is on the rolls at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois wish to 
return to page 34? . 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 34 to offer an amendment, Is 
there any objection to returning? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, the motion is to 
strike out, on page 34, lines 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the 
offered by the gentleman from Ilinois. 


Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on 


amendment 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Funxer of Illinois: 
out lines 10 to 13, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER, Without 
agreed to, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Furrer of Illinois, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


ARMY TENTS FOR STATE ENCAMPMENT, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Mr, BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 354. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House joint reso- 
lution 354, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) authorizin 
to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85. Grand Army of the Republic. 
Bloomington, Ind., necessary tents, cots, mattresses, pillows, an 
blankets for use at the State encampment to be held at said city May 
25, 26, and 27, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. What is the post that the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is the Grand Army Post of 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mr. GARD. It is for an encampment of the Grand Army of 
the State of Indiana? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know what are the 
provisions of this bill, and whether the Treasury is guarded, 
as is usual in bills of this character. I would like to know the 
nature of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have examined this 
bill, and I find it saves the Government from any expense what- 
ever. 

Mr. GARNER. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to loan, in his discretion, to the Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 
85, Grand Army of the Republic, Bloomington, in the State encampment 
to be held at Bloomington, Ind., May 25, 26, and 27, 1920, the necessary 
88 cots, mattresses, pillows, and blankets, as may be agreed 1 57 
by d post and the War Department: Provi ed, That no expense shall 
be caused the United States Government by the delivery Pr N return of 
said property, the same to be delivered to the commander of said 
Paul E. Slocumb Post at such time as may be agreed upon by the 
Secretary of War and the commander of said post: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War, before delivering sata equipment, shall take 
from the commander of said post a good and sufficient security for the 
safe return of said property in good order and condition, and the whole 
to be without expense to the United States Government. 

Wah a committee amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words “ mattresses, pillows.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution as amended, 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to accord with the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Brann of Indiana, a motion to reconsider 
8 vote whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

* DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE 
REPORT. 


Mr. PORTER, by direction of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported for printing, under the rule, the conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 11960) making appro- 
priations for the Diplomatic and Consular Seryice for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 5 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr, Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 


announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11927) to 
increase the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy and Coast 
Guard through the temporary provision of bonuses or in- 
creased compensation, 


On page 34, strike 


objection, the amendment is 


the Secretary of War 
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SECTION 32 OF THE FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I present a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House resolution 553, 
providing for the consideration of House joint resolution 351, havin 
considered the same, beg to report in lieu thereof the following substi- 
tute and recommend that it be adopted: 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of House joint resolution 351, extending the provisions of the act 
amending section 32 of the Federal farm loan act to June 30, 1921; 
that there shall be not to exceed one hour’s debate, one-half of the 
time to be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT] 
and one-half by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] ; 
that at the conclusion of the general debate the joint resolution shali 
be read for amendment under the five-minute rule, and at the conclu- 
sion of such reading the committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House, together with amendments, if any, whereupon 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the joint reso- 
lution and all amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit.“ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be amended so that the name of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIxco] be substituted for that 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] in the reso- 
tution. ' i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
substitute the name of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Wıxco] for that of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Pueran]. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, does this take 
care of anybody who is opposed to the resolution, if there is 
opposition to it? 

Mr. WINGO. There will not be any trouble about that. One 
gentleman wants to offer an amendment, but we will be in 
Committee of the Whole, and there will be no effort to cut off 
that gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. In offering the amendment there could not be 
any way to cut him off, but suppose the gentleman needed time 
in general debate? 

Mr. WINGO. There will be no question about that. There 
is one gentleman who has been given the assurance that he 
will be cared for. 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be others. I want to reserve the 
right to object, because I am not at all sure that I am going 
to be for this resolution, or for the bill when it is reported. 

Mr. WINGO. If it is going to take up any time, I suggest 
to the gentleman that he withdraw his request. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I withdraw my request in order 
to save time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is nothing to object to. 
I withdraw the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. But if I may be permitted * 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman want some 
time on the rule? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I just want to ask a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. All right. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to know whether all the time is going 
to be allotted to those in favor of the bill when the bill is up 
for consideration, or whether those who may be opposed to it 
are going to have any consideration whatever. This seems to 
allot the time to those who are in favor of the bill and to take 
no account of those who are opposed to it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The report that came to the 
Committee on Rules was that the bill was unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that does not bind other Members of the 
House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the resolution was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Rules. One Member of 
the House has indicated a desire to offer an amendment, and 
he is protected under the rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be others. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether I caught the full import 
of this, but it seems as though the Committee on Banking 
and Currency—without criticizing those gentlemen—are fre- 
quently before the Rules Committee asking for rules, and 
when they do get a rule it always divides the time among 
those who favor the proposition. So far as I am concerned, 
I am for the proposition contained in this joint resolution and 
voted for it, but I know that there are Members in this House 


who probably will want to question the advisability of pass- 
ing this resolution. Many of them have spoken to me, and 
they may want time. It seems to me that it is a bad prac- 
tice to bring in a resolution limiting the discussion to the 
affirmative side of a bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This does not limit the dis- 
cussion to the affirmative side of the bill. The rule makes no 
provision whateyer for that, and the practice of the Hause 
has always been to divide the time between those for and those 
against the proposition. 

Mr. KING. Both the gentlemen who are to monopolize the 
control of the time under this resolution are for the joint 
resolution, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is the gentleman for or against 
the joint resolution? t 

Mr. KING. Iam for it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is what everybody says. 
Then why this talk? Everybody is for the joint resolution. 
Why raise a moot question on a matter of this kind? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this kind of a squab- 
ble comes up nearly every time that we have a bill up and try 
to divide the time. The gentleman from Arkansas, I know, 
will be perfectly willing to give some of his time to gentlemen 
opposed to the bill. Now, I want to ask the chairman, does 
this rule provide for amendment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It does. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am glad to say that the Com- 
mittee on Rules is improving. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not recollect of bringing 
in a rule for a long time that prohibited amendment. This 
rule provides for amendment. 
an PANNON, Is it to be considered in Committee of the 

ole 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. And the five-minute rule will prevail? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; the five-minute rule will 
prevail. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fress]. i 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when 
this measure was up before the House in 1918 I voted against 
it. I interrupted Mr. Grass, who had charge of it, to ask him 
whether he was in favor of this sort of legislation and he said 
he was not except in an emergency. I asked him whether he 
expected that this would become permanent after the emergency 
had passed and we would be called upon to continue it. He said 
no, that would not be the case. 

This resolution now before the House is on its face not to 
make it permanent, since it is still considered as an emergency 
and is to carry the emergency until the clarification by the Su- 
preme Court decision has been made. Consequently I am still 
in the same position I was in when it was up before. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand, this only carries the emer- 
gency until the Ist of next March. 

Mr. FESS. That is all. 

Mr. MORGAN, I thought the gentleman said until the emer- 
gency passes. 

Mr. FESS. It is still an emergency measure and not per- 
manent law. I did not resist it in the Committee on Rules be- 
cause it had been recommended and represented by those who 
appeared as being necessary, owing to the court decision which 
can not come in the immediate future. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it not a fact that the Treasury already 
has $136,000,000 in these bonds which they have purchased? 

Mr. FESS. I understand that is the case. 

Mr. MADDEN. And notwithstanding the advance informa 
tion they had as to what the Supreme Court is to do, they still 
incur obligations that create this condition. 

Mr. FESS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention 
of the Members of Congress to the policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. I want the attention of Members of the House, 
as I regard this quite a serious situation too often overlooked 
by the country. We passed the Federal reserve act for which 
I voted in 1913, but at the time there were certain fears that 
we entertained which we thought might materialize. One of 
the fears was the inflation that was made possible in the system. 
Some of us called attention to that feature. They claimed that 
the inflation would be saved by virtue of the requirements of 
the reserve which was fixed in gold and in sufficient amount 
to guard against undue expansion. Twice since the war began 
we have amended this bill making greater freedom in the use 
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of the reserve, cutting down the amount necessary, until it per- 
mits a paper basis which is already dangerously close to realiza- 
tion. 

I have noticed that there has been a gradual reduction of the 
reserve requirement in the administration of the law, and if 
you note these figures from the central reserve city banks you 
will see what that reduction has been. The reduction has been 
from 25 per cent to 4.18 per cent in the central reserve city 
banks, and from 15.6 to 3.34 in the reserve city banks, and from 
7.4 to 2.5 in the country banks. That is a gradual reduction 
under the operation of the amendment of the reserve require- 
ment which is significant of the dangers of inflation and loss of 
purchasing power. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is talking about one set of 
banks and we are legislating for another. 

Mr. FESS. I am talking about what the requirements of the 
Federal Reserve System permits and the actual practice. There 
has been an enlarged capacity under the administration of 
the law for the expansion of credit, and this country, under the 
stress of war, always suggesting inflation of the credit system, 
has kept pace with the countries of Europe on the expansion 
of credit. Let me cite you some figures: The cash reserve has 
declined from 1913 to 1920 over 40 per cent. The reserve notes 
which have taken place of the circulating medium, much of it 
either coin, metal, or its equivalent, have increased in a tre- 
mendous volume. 

Let me give you briefly the figures of the Treasury: For ex- 
ample, take the gold certificate. In 1913 the amount was 
$994,000,000, or 29.7 per cent of our circulation. The amount 
in 1920, March 1, was $387,000,000, or 64 per eent, less than a 
fourth of what it was seven years ago. 

Silver certificates from $461,000,000, which is 13.8 per cent, 
to $128,000,000, which is but 2.1 per cent. 

United States notes or greenbacks from $339,000,000 in 1913 
to $328,000,000 in 1920. National-bank notes, from $711,000,000, 
which is 21.3 per cent, to $657,000,000, which is 11 per cent. 
Federal Reserve notes, in 1913, nothing, naturally, but in 
March, 1920, $2,999,700,000, or 50 per cent. On the first of this 
present month it was $3,065,935,013. Take the total circulation 
in 1913, and it amounted to $3,343,000,000, while in March of 
this year the total circulation was $5,999,000,000, which would 
be a per capita circulation, if you count 100,000,000 population, 
of something like $59, while prior to the war, in 1913, when we 
adopted the reserve system, it was but $34. The stock of money 
amounts to $7,755,953,906, or about $77 per capita. Note again 
the gold-reserve problem. Owing to the balance of trade prior 
to our entering the war being in our favor by many billions, 
we had an increase of gold shipments from Europe of over 
$1,109,000,000, making the largest collection of gold of any 
country on earth, which amounted in all to over $3,000,000,000. 
The increase was from our fund of $1,887,000,000 to $3,089,- 
000,000. With that amount of gold hére, a great proportion of 
it brought here during the war and kept here under an embargo 
in order to prevent its flowing back to Europe, we have enor- 
mously increased our reserve possibilities, which have stimu- 
lated the board to enlarge our circulation of Federal reserve 
notes until we have a paper circulation of over $30 per capita 
if we call our population 100,000,000. This gold fund is bound 
to be depleted, and I want to know what is to be the outcome 
of the reserye upon which this tremendously expanded paper 
money has been issued here in our own Government. We can 
not definitely insure against the inevitable depletion. Our 
stock of gold of $3,080,000,000 at the time of the armistice de- 
creased to $2,721,000,000 by March 1, 1920. 

We can not hope to hold this stock upon which this vast cir- 
culation has been constructed. With the loss of gold in the 
process of trade, what will be the effect upon the stupendous 
circulation? If not reduced, the gold standard is gone; if re- 
duced, it must be in obedience to the demands of contraction, 
which is always a delicate problem. 

During the war the necessity of floating billions of Govern- 
ment obligations, such as bonds, invited, if not demanded, a 
campaign of Government borrowing, in which the entire Nation 
joined. The whole country became a loaning propaganda. 
Patriotism was appealed to, loyalty was enlisted, and every 
passion was resorted to for the sale of bonds. They were 
presented as the very best securities upon the basis of profit- 
able investment. The buyer was induced to go to the bank, 
borrow the money with which to buy bonds as a national 
duty. The banks were expected to loan the money at the rate 
allowed on the bonds. Consequently, the country, or a good 
part of its people, instead of purchasing out of its savings, to 
deposit again as an investment to be held for future reward, 


went to the banks, borrowed the funds, purchased the bonds, 
which were deposited with the banks as collateral security. 

The banks could afford to do it if the Government allowed 
the money represented by the bonds to remain with the bank 
at a small rate of interest, which was done in many cases, 

A procedure was allowed which served as a basis for issuing 
reserve notes released against the bonds held by the banks, 
The amendments to the act to reduce the reserve requirements 
were asked and granted in order to carry out this process. It 
will be seen that this procedure did not invite the buyer to take 
up his note to the bank, which operated as so much inflation. 
There was no inducement to save, but rather an invitation to 
continue expenditure until the country has entered upon a scale 
of extravagance never before experienced. We are plunging 
along totally unaware that the day of settlement must come in 
time. This policy can have but one effect, namely, an upward 
tendency of the price current. It is not an increase of value, 
but rather an increase of price. The very virtue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is its greatest danger. It readily responds 
to the demands of expansion, but it will not respond to the re- 
quirement of contraction. We boast that there can be no 
money crisis under the Reserve System. That is based upon the 
statement that when money becomes tight we expand to the 
point of a liquefying of all our industrial wealth. In other 
words, the country’s wealth may be put in circulation in the 
form of reserve notes, to be retired when the crisis is past. 

We have noted the increase, but no decrease. Expansion is 
easy, contraction dangerous. Inflation comes without effort, 
deflation is the problem. The true measure of the necessity of 
increased circulation is the increase of business from 1914 to 
1919. That increase for the country, measured in currency, was 
about 20 per cent, but, measured by bushels, yards, pounds, and 
so forth, it is only 10 per cent. 

The latter would be a measure of the necessity of note in- 
crease. Instead of that we have an increase of 71 per cent, or 
seven times the real measure. 

The inevitable result of this policy is the loss of purchasing 
power of our money. That is why we buy from 30 to 50 cents 
on the dollar. This has vastly increased the cost of war. All 
materials and labor must cost proportionately more. To-day 
the cost of government is four to five times what it was before 
the war. Labor demands higher wages to meet higher costs 
of living. If granted, the cost of living in that degree again 
goes up, and the wage earner gets more, but pays more and is 
not the gainer, while the salaried people, whose remuneration 
does not expand with the cost scale, find their salaries cut in 
two by virtue of the loss of purchasing power of an inflated 
measure of value. 

The powers of the Federal Reserve Board are almost plenary 
over suspension of reserve requirements within a certain period 
of time, also to issue and retire reserve notes, also over suspen- 
sion of any officer of the system, also over the rediscount of 
notes of reserve banks, to control the rates of discount, the 
power to control exchange, and to exercise general supervision 
over the banks within the system. 

Hearings before the Rules Committee last week show the 
efforts to compel all banks to come within the system, where 
one group of men shall have complete power over the purse of 
the Nation. If this power should ever be abused, the fears of 
Jackson back in the thirties of the last century would be but 
a ripple compared with the current of fiscal power. 

If prices are the result of control, the Federal Reserve 
Board has all the power men could demand. The men who 
are administering this law and who have permitted a policy 
of expansion until we are in danger of a paper basis must be 
sobered by the tremendous responsibility now upon them to take 
the proper steps to reach a normal status. Of all the explana- 
tions of the abnormal price current, the expanded credit due 
to the war and the expanded currency permitted by the Federal 
board has most to do with it. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the explanation of your high cost 
level, and that is the greatest problem of the country to-day, 
and it is in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
it must be solved. Let us approach these emergency measures 
with caution. It is always dangerous to increase the ease for 
borrowing. Let us stimulate the habits of saving. Specula- 
tion is inviting, borrowing is common, but the best national 
trait, both for the individual and the Government, is produce 
and save. This is the real solution of our greatest problem. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. WINcol. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Fess] raises a very interesting question, but it has nothing to 
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do with the pending legislation, and to that I desire first to 
direct my attention. T call attention first to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. He asks 
the question why it is that these banks and the Federal Land 
Bank Board, with the advance information as to what the 
Supreme Court was going to do, continued to incur obligations? 
That is an astounding question to ask. In the first place, 
neither the Federal Land Bank Board nor the Committee on 
Banking and Currency received any advance information from 
the Supreme Court, and it is the first intimation that I have 
had that the Supreme Court gave out any advance information 
to anyone. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will tife gentleman yield? 

Mr, WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Supreme Court did render a decision 
long enough ago to enable the land banks to trim their sails 
to meet the conditions instead of continuing to create obligations 
that make this legislation necessary. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman please tell me 
when the Supreme Court rendered that decision? 

Mr. MADDEN. Whenever they rendered it; it is not so long 
ago. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman undertakes to 
speak about something on which he has no information. 
There has been no decision by the Supreme Court. I will call 
the attention of the House to the facts. As soon as the Fed- 
eral farm-loan act was passed the private mortgage bankers of 
this country immediately had to reduce their rates about 1 
per cent. That is conceded. They immediately started a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation and threatened to test the constitu- 
tionality of the act. They dragged the matter along, while the 
land banks prospered. Some time about a year ago they 
brought suit—a man did in Kansas City—to test the consti- 
tutionality of the act. After a very able argument, after full 
hearing, the Federal court at Kansas City upheld the consti- 
tutionality of the act upon every point that was challenged. 
Some of the ablest counsel in the United States appeared. 
Ex-Associate Justice Hughes at first rendered his opinion that 
the uct was constitutional, and he is one of the attorneys who 
argued the case. Finally, the people who were attacking the 
act appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Mr. Hughes and other able counsel appeared before the Su- 
preme Court and upheld the decision of the Federal court at 
Kansas City in very able arguments. It dragged along in the 
Supreme Court for some time, but in the meantime the Federal 
land banks ceased doing business by not receiving new appli- 
cations, but confined their operations to applications pending, 
though they felt sure the Supreme Court would affirm the 
decision of the lower court, and do so by the Ist of April. 

Now, a few days ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States set the case down for reargument. That indicated that 
the court was equally divided, one member having been absent 
and not participating, and, as we know the Supreme Court is 
going to adjourn, the reargument can not be had until next 
fall. What happens? What is the situation sought to be met 
by this legislation in a practical way? Even though the banks 
stop operating they had a lot of business pending, they had 
loans to be completed, mortgages actually given prior to March 
1, prier to the time we had any intimation the matter was 
being held up in the Supreme Court. As I say, mortgages were 
given and put upon record throughout the country by farmers 
who relied upon the decision of the lower court, upon the opinion 
of Mr. Hughes, and to-day they are without their money, al- 
though their mortgages are of record. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much do they amount to—$8,000,000? 

Mr. WINGO. I will tell the gentleman something else if he 
will wait. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says it amounts to $8,000,000. 
In addition, there were other commitments on loans closed 
amounting to several million dollars. In addition to those two 
classes, there is another class of commitments, illustrated by 
the methods of the bank doing business in Indiana and Ohio. 
Headed by a practical banker, instead of issuing bonds in ad- 
vance of needs he arranged a line of credit with commercial 
banks in those States, on which it now owes $5,000,000 upon 
60 and 90 day paper, and that paper is going to come due 
pretty soon, the money having been used to meet loans closed. 
Now, what do we do? We find the $35,000,000 or $40,000,000 
will clean it all up, the commitments of the land banks made 
when they felt sure there would be no question but that the 
Supreme Court would uphold the lower court, and I deny the 
land banks have shown lack of business judgment. I deny 
that they went ahead and made loans and commitments as 
charged by the gentleman, but, as a matter of fact, they closed 


down, and every Member of this House, except the gentleman 
from Illinois, had protests for months from people in their dis- 
tricts against these land banks refusing any new business. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, will the gentleman fell the House what 
justice there is in legislation that seeks to enable a banker in 
Indiana or any other State to pay a $5,000,000 obligation that 
they have created without any authority of law? 

Mr. WINGO. For the same reason that the gentleman from 
Illinois has legislated here when we passed a bill that made 
it possible to take from the United States Treasury $3,000,- 
000,000 to settle the informal war contracts, for which they 
had no legal obligation. Now it is for the same reason. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I deny that statement. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman can not deny it; it is a matter 
of common knowledge. The gentleman himself and this Con- 
gress, under a moral obligation, without any legal obligation, 
passed the measure for the relief of informal war contracts 
under which $3,000,000 of claims are being adjusted, and mil- 
lions have been allowed, including profits made during the war 
and prospective profits to be made upon war contracts. Now, 
what has the committee done as practical men? They bring in 
this bill which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury “ under 
that war-time emergency act, to buy bonds ad libitum and con- 
tinue in the business.” The committee has reported a limi- 
tation that goes further than I would go, but as responsible 
agents of the House, knowing the temper of the House, the com- 
mittee put a limit that the Treasury shall not purchase any 
bonds issued against any loans approved subsequent to March 1. 
We are undertaking to put a check on the situation and to meet 
these commitments and to clean up the business, In the mean- 
time these banks will remain idle, their forces being disrupted ; 
their employees are now being discharged, waiting for the 
Supreme Court of the United States to render their decision; 
and, I take it, it is a matter of common public interest. Cer- 
tainly Congress having provided for adjustment. of $3,000,000,000 
of war contracts, which unadjusted, it was said, would bank- 
rupt the banks which held the paper, which would bankrupt 
the manufacturer—Congress having recognized that certainly 
can put up a paltry thirty or forty million dollars to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of the best bonds that ever floated in 
order to maintain and tide over the farm-loan system in this 
emergency, when we know every dollar will be paid. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will yield. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman does not mean to say that it was 
this Congress? 

Mr. WINGO. Last Congress. The gentleman, I guess, voted 
for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman tell us 
what contract obligation exists between the Goyernment of the 
United States and this banker that went and borrowed money 
on his own paper, and what obligation we have on us to pass 
legislation to enable him to pay it? 

Mr. WINGO. None whatever. The money was not borrowed 
on his own paper. The gentleman asked me what was out- 
standing, and I told him. In other words, as a member of the 
committee, I have made a clean breast to the House. That is 
the condition that exists. And does any gentleman say it is 
not a proper public business interest? Is there any sane man 
here who believes that the United States will ever lose a dollar? 
Did we not ask these banks not to go out and market their 
bonds during the Liberty loan campaign? Yes; we did. Why? 
Because we thought there were many investors in this country 
who thought them better than the restricted bonds we issued 
at that time. And we asked them to keep off the market, and 
the Treasury did buy $136,000,000 of them. We are facing a 
practical condition now. Are we going to clean up their com- 
mitments and let the farmers have the money for which they 
mortgaged their lands and which mortgages are now on record? 
Would you think it good policy to not meet this emergency? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule properly 
protects the consideration of the bill and provides for debate 
and amendment in the usual way. I therefore move the pre- 
vious question on the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the rule, 

The rule was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the work of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman reserve it for a moment? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 
. The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
work of the Joint Committee on Printing. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman withhold it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will withhold it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow, I think at 2 o'clock, 
there is to be a dedication of the memorial over at Arlington. 
I do not know, but as one Member of the House I hate to leave 
the House when it is in session, especially if any considerable 
number of Members have left. I am always here to try to make 
a quorum, but it seems to me that the dedication of that 
memorial to-morrow would justify an adjournment. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a special order for to-morrow, as 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. CANNON. What is it? 

Mr. MONDELL. A special order for the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] to address the House for one hour. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Then, could we not have some agreement that 
at the end of that address we might go over to Arlington? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know how many gentlemen will 
want to go to Arlington, Mr. Speaker. I think we can better 
determine that to-morrow than to-night. 

Mr. CANNON. All right. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by Sedg- 
wick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial 
hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal 
building purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2448. An act for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, May 15, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13998) to 
fix second-class postage rates, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 980), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 4212) to au- 
thorize the Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey to construct a 
bridge across the waters of the Delaware River, between the 
city of Easton, in the State of Pennsylvania, and the city of 
Phillipsburg, in the State of New Jersey, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 981), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10004) to authorize 
the widening of Georgia Avenue between Fairmont Street and 
Gresham Place NW., reported the same with an amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 982), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROWE, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5003) to amend 
section 4414, Revised Statutes of the United States, to CANY 
and provide salaries for clerksin the Steamboat-Inspection 
ice, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 983), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13001) for the relief of Rock 
of the Marne Post, No. 138, Veterans of Foreign Wars, com- 
posed of men who served in the Thirty-eighth Infantry, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
984), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R, 14072) to 
provide for the care of certain insane citizens of the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14073) to repeal section 5 
of the act entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of contracts 
connected with the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
28 approved March 2, 1919; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 


By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 14074) to amend the ship- 
ping act of 1916 as amended; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A resolution (H. Res, 
558) to appoint.a committee to investigate the investigating 
committees; to the Committee on Rules. ' 

By Mr. VESTAL: A resolution (H. Res. 559) providing for 
the consideration of House bill 12350; to the Committee on 
Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENSON: A bill (H. R. 14075) for the relief of 
George F. Jones; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 14076) granting a pen- 
sion to Dennis Ryng; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14077) granting 
an increase of pension to Robert T. Rowland; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 14078) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Murren; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 14079) granting a pension 
to Mrs. A. M. Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14080) granting 
a pension to Alice M. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 14081) granting a pension to 
Mary Irvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 14082) authorizing the 
President of the United States to restore to the active list of 
the Navy Thomas Smith, formerly chief gunner, United States 
Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14083) granting a pension to 
Marie Schneider ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 14084) authorizing 
the President of the United States to appoint William E. Shaw 
a captain of Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14085) granting 
a pension to James L. Philips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14086) granting a pension to Bessie Wood; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14087) for the relief of Augusta R, Tuell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3620. By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Petition of postal 
employees of York County, Pa., for remedial postal legislation ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3621. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Rochester Typothete, of 
Rochester, N. Y., protesting against the proposed tax on adver- 
tising; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8622. By Mr. DYER: Petition of board of directors of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the 
proposed tax on stock-exchange transactions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3623. Also, petition of F. J. Wade and 17 other residents and 
corporations of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the tax legis- 
lation connected with the soldier bonus legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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3624. Also, petition of H. J. Mohler, general chairman of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, favoring release of so-called 
political prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8625. Also, petition of Charles F. Bates, of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring passage of House bill 13201; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

3626. Also, petition of William H. C. D’Antignac, of New 
York, favoring increase in postal employees’ salaries; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3627. Also, petition of director of experiment station of Uni- 
versity of Missouri, protesting against passage of legislation for 
Federal regulation of, sale of commercial fertilizer; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

3628. Also, petitions of S. S. Kresge Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the soldier bonus bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8629. Also, petition of J. R. Leary, of St. Louis, Mo., urging 
action on soldier bonus; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3630. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Northwestern Association of 
General Contractors, St. Paul, Minn., protesting against the 
construction of nonessential work, both public and private, 
urging its postponement at this time; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

3631. By Mr. FESS: Petition in opposition to compulsory 
military training as provided in House bill 12652, by 23 citizens 
of Bryan, Ohio; to the Committee on Education. 

3632. By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 
13917, granting an increase of pension to Clarence R. Solomon; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3633. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Wilson Shoe 
Co., of La Salle, III., opposing the McNary bill for the branding 
of the manufacturer's cost price on each pair of shoes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3634. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of registry diviston, post 
office, postal employees, clerk’s letter room, John W. Galligan, 
Thomas J. Martin, P. O. Nugent, Mrs. James F. Barry, John H. 
Tyler, and Arthur McCann, all of Boston, Mass., urging passage 
of legislation increasing salaries of postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3635. Also, petition of P. J. Uagle, of Roxbury, Mass., favor- 
ing the passage of the Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3636. Also, petition of M. C. Tuttle, of Boston, Mass., favor- 
ing the passage of the Volstead-Overman bill; to the Conmnnittee 
on the Judiciary. 

3637. Also, petition of Alexander Pope, of Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 12446; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

3638. Also, petition of Charles F. Hammond, Junior, Post, No. 
78, American Legion, of Dorchester, Mass., and Brockton Post, 
No. 35, American Legion, Brockton, Mass., favoring compensa- 
tion for ex-service men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3639. Also, petition of Boston Typothete Board of Trade, 
Boston, Mass., protesting against the passage of House bill 
12976; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3640. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of Board of Aldermen 
of New York City, favoring increase in pay for post-office 
employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3641. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of World 

War Veterans’ League, of New York, urging cash bonus for 

ex-service men, payable from taxes on high incomes; to the Com- 

mittee on Ways and Means. 

3642. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of World War Veterans’ 
League, of New York, urging cash bonus for ex-service men, 
payable from taxes on high incomes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3643. By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of James Connolly 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, Jersey City, N. J., urging 
the passage of the Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

8644, Also, petition of Patrick Henry Branch, Bloomfield, 
N. J., Friends of Irish Freedom, urging the passage of the 
Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

$645. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Merrill Bros., New 
York City, opposing House bill 12379, legalizing exchange 
charge; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3646. Also, petition of McGlave & Co., Harry Bress, Harry A. 
Champion, Springs & Co., Gertrude Krause, and John Hopeditz, 
of New York City, protesting against proposed taxation on 
stock sales; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3647. Also, petition of World War Veterans’ League, New 
York, urging cash bonus for ex-service men payable from taxes 

on high incomes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

3648: By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of 500 ex-service men of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and neighboring cities of southern Califor- 


nia, urging the passage of legislation to provide a $500 cash 
de for World War veterans; to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. : 

3649. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Lowell Post, No. 87, 
American Legion, Lowell, Mass., favoring the bonus for sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3650. By Mr. SHERWOOD: Petition of Private Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Legion, Washington, D. C., favoring a bonus of $500 for 
all ex-service men ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3651. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of John Mitchell Branch of 
the Friends of Irish Freedom, Jenkintown, Pa., favoring free- 
dom of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3652. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Yates & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., urging the early passage of House bill 263; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3653. Also, petition of Peoria Advertising and Selling Club, 
Pecria, III., protesting against a tax on advertising; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3654. Also, petition of Walter H. Kirk, Peoria, Ill., urging the 
passage of legislation which will establish house-to-house mail 
delivery in Peoria Heights, Bartonville, Averyville, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8655. By Mr. YOUNG of North-Dakota: Petition of Amidon 
Woman's Club, Amidon, Current Events Club, of Bismarck, N. 
Dak., indorsing the Smith-Towner education bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, May 15, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 11, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 
TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Conimittee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The roll will be called. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna 
Ball Hale Smith, Md, 
Borah Harris Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Harrison Smoot 
Calder Henderson Spencer 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Swanson 
Colt Kellogg Thomas 
Comer 

Culberson 

Curtis 


Kendrick Townsend 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Ed 


McNary Simmons 


Kenyon Trammell 
Keyes Underwood | 
King Walsh, Mass. 
Knox Warren 
Lodge Williams 
McCormick Wolcott 
McCumber 
McKellar Sherman 

McLean Shields 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. WatsH] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], due 
to illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. POuhRENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. POMBRENE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 
PRICE OF SILVER. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have asked the Senator 
from Ohio to yield to me for a few moments only for the pur- 
pose of placing in the Recorp some important telegrams dealing 
with the price of silver. The price of silver has fallen below 
$1 an ounce, notwithstanding an act whieh was passed by Con- 
gress, generally known as the Pittman Act, providing that the 
Government shall buy American silver at $1 per ounce any time 
that it is presented for sale to the Government. This falling 
price is threatening the silver production of the country, and 
I think that publicity should be given with regard to it. 


pps 
Pittman 
Pomerene 


Sheppard 
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The principal object of the statement is that the producers 
of silver may be notified that upon the presentation of any 
silver mined and reduced in the United States at the mints at 
San Francisco, Denver, Philadelphia, or New York for sale 
under the Pittman Act the Government will buy such silver at 
$1 an ounce, even though the market price be less than $1 an 
ounce throughout the world. 

I simply ask permission to place in the Recorp at this time 
that portion of the act of April 23, 1918, known as the Pittman 
Act, to which I haye referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it read into the RECORD 
that we may hear what it is. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. I ask to have read the portion 
of section 2 of the act which I have marked. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That upon every such sale of bullion from time to time the 
Secretary of the 8 shall immediately direct the Director of the 
Mint to purchase in the United States, of the product of mines situated 
in the United States and of reduction works so located, an amount of 
silver equal to 371.25 grains of pure silver in respect of every stand- 
ard silver dollar so melted or broken up and sold as bullion. Such 
patient shall be made in accordance with the then existing la- 

ions of the mint and at the fixed price of $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 
fine, delivéred at the option of the Director of the Mint at New York, 
Philadelphia, Denyer, or San Francisco. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have made inquiry at the 
Treasury Department and am informed that they are now 
about to promulgate a form of certificate to be used by pro- 
ducers of American silver te accompany any bullion that is pre- 
sented under this act, and that when such silver bullion is pre- 
sented at the mints named they will pay cash $1 an ounce for 
such silver. 

There has been inquiry also made from numerous sources as 
to the reason for the fall in the price of silver below a dollar an 
ounce. I am informed by the best authorities I can obtain, and 
also by the experts of the Treasury Department, that it is 
caused by peculiar conditions. Germany is melting up its 
silver coin for the purpose of foreign exchange. France is 
doing the same. Germany was expected to purchase silver as a 
reserve behind its paper money. It has nothing with which to 
purchase silver or anything else. The only value that it has 
to purchase with to-day that has a par value is its silver coin. 
France is largely in the same position. For that reason there 
is an unusual quantity of silver suddenly thrown upon the 
market. It is only temporary, as I am informed by the authori- 
ties, because it will soon be absorbed in the world’s markets, 
where there is a tremendous demand for silver; but that condi- 
tion does exist. 

There is another condition affecting it. The East—China and 
Japan—were starved for the want of silver during the entire 
war, Immediately after the cessation of the war or the sign- 
ing of the armistice the embargo upon silver was lifted; these 
countries went into the markets and competed with-each other 
for the purchase of silver, and they not only satisfied their 
demands but drove the price of silver quite high. That demand 
will again come, and come quickly, with the reestablishment of 
commerce, but such is the situation now. 

I want it distinctly understood, however, that the act only 
protects silver produced and reduced in this country. We 
melted up 271,000,000 silver dollars under the Pittman Act. 
Under the act that 271,000,000 silver dollars must be returned 
to the Treasury of the United States in the form of coined 
silver dollars and the bullion for that purpose must be pur- 
chased from our American mines. In addition to that it must 
be purchased from our American mines whenever the silver 
is tendered at $1 an ounce, which is the price at which the 
silver so melted up was sold by our Government. 

There is nothing to prevent Mexiean or Canadian or Ger- 
man or French silver from being sold to the industries in this 
country at any price less than a dollar an ounce. Anyone may 
sell it for 50 cents an ounce. There is no attempt to protect 
that price of silver, so far as foreign countries are concerned, 
but, at the same time, when foreign silver is being sold in 
our markets to our industries at less than a dollar an ounce, 
our Government has obligated itself, and is pledged to carry 
out the obligation, to purchase American silver at $1 an ounce, 
- So there is only one thing for the producers of American 
silver to do, if they desire to sell silver when the market price 
is under a dollar, and that is to tender their silver bullion at 
the mint in New York, Philadelphia, Denver, or San Francisco, 
together with the proper certificate of its origin as American 
silver, and receive $1 an ounce. 

I ask leave to place in the Recorp some correspondence that 
I have on the subject. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


NEVADA Mixx OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Reno, Nev., May 7, 1920. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: At the instance of silver-producing members of 
s association there was dispatched to you on May 5 the following 


essage : 

“It is rumored in San Francisco that Government is selling Treas- 
ury silver to India, thereby breaking price, which has sharply 
in last few days. Producers are anxious to ascertain reason for slump, 
and have therefore suggested that you might be able to supply desired 
information, if not incompatible.” 

I am . 5 in receipt of your reply, for which I thank you, 

On April & silver was quoted at $1.26. On April 22 it had declined 
to $1.18, and on the following day it went to $1.12. Yesterday it 
was $1.05, while to-day it is less than $1.03. Silver producers are 
greatly disturbed and are anxious to ascertain the reason; hence my 
telegram. The association will be grateful indeed for any information 
you can furnish on the subject. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours, very truly, HENRY M. Rives, Secretary. 


[Western Union Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1920. 
Hexry M. Rives, 
Secretary, Nevada Mine Operators’ Association, 
> eno, Nev. 

Replying your telegram: Have conferred with Treasury and mint 
officials. Have obtained all information possible at present. No truth 
in rumor that Government is smg silver to India or to any other 
foreign Government. Saw another telegram to-day from person in Reno 
stating San Francisco Mint closed. No truth in this statement. B 
law each mint required to clean up once a year and make settlement. 
During few days uired for this purpose refining operations cease. 
Mint still accepting bullion for refinement and will settle on assay as 
soon as it can be made. Best authority for slump in price of silver I 
can obtain is as follows: At time of removal of embargo on shipment 
of silver China, Japan, and India were starving for silver because the 
amount they ordinarily absorbed each month from United States had 
been cut off-during war. The large purchases made by these countries 
immediately after raising of embargo not only raised price of silver 
quickly but substantially satisfied absolute requirements of those coun- 
tries. Germany was expected to buy silver as a reserve for her paper 
money. She has nothing with which to buy silver. She could only 
buy silver either with money or with goods. If she bought it with her 
paper money she would have to pay about $10 in her own money for 
every ounce of silver. Germany is not only not buying silver as was 
expected but selling silver. She is selling her silyer reserve because 
it is the only thing that she has to sell. With what silver she has 
she can buy in the market at par. With her paper money she has 
got to pay ten times as much. This silver is temporarily helping to 
satisfy demand. All these conditions dre only temporary. As commerce 
is reestablished between nations and its volume increased the demand 
for silver must increase with it. A sudden complication of such condi- 
tions might have driven silver down to where it was in 1915 but for 
Pittman Act. Inquiries are reaching Director of Mint from many 
sources asking if director will purchase silver when tendered to him at 
a dollar an ounce. Director also being asked if he will purchase 
such silver if reduced in this country but mined in some other coun- 
try. He has officially construed Pittman Act as meaning that it is 
obligatory upon him te purchase all silyer tendered to him at a dollar 
an ounce until the $271,000,000 of silver that have been melted up 
have been recoined and 9 — in Treasury, provided that silver so 
tendered to him is not only produced but is reduced in United States. 
In other words, he will not accept any silver except silver actually 
mined in United States. He has prepared a certificate which must be 
duly executed and accompany every offer of a sale of silver to mint 
under Pittman Act. 

Key PITTMAN. 


RENO, NEV., May 14, 1920. 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN, r 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram of 11th, which was published throughout State, was re- 
ceived with 1 interest. To-day’s silver quotation is 99ł 
cents. Great concern is felt over possible further decline, Our under- 
standing is that Pittman Act prevents silver from going below dollar 
until Treasury is replenished through purchase from domestic pro- 
ducers. Have been requested to obtain from you confirmation of this 
for publication and to ask you if Government will protect silver from 
declining below dollar under purchase provisions of Pittman Act. 
Could you wire statement for publication and also give publicity to 
same in East? Producers greatly disturbed and believe such action 
would stabilize situation. 

Henry M. Rivzs, 


Wasuinxcton, D. C., May 15, 1920. 


Henry M. Rives, F 4 
Seoretary Nevada Mine Operators Association, 
Reno, Nev.: 


Pittman silver act only protects American silver. Mexican and 


Canadian silver may be sold at any price below a dollar to individual 
urchasers in United States. Even if foreign silver is being sold in 
nited States for industries, the Director of Mint will purchase all 

American-mined silver tendered him at San Francisco, Philadelphia, 

and New York at $1 an ounce. Will give publicity in East through 

medium of United States Senate. 
Key PITTMAN. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the Senator from Nevada takes his 
seat I should like to inquire whether he believes that the 
reasons which have been assigned to him for this remarkable 
fali in the price of silver are the only ones entering into the 
equation? - 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am perfectly confident that 
those are elements of it. I would not be surprised, however, 
if there were a concerted movement for the purpose of bearing 
silver; but I am confident that the United States Government 
is not a party to it in any way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because the Government would not be a 
party to placing silver below a dollar an ounce when it is an- 
nouncing to-day that it is prepared to buy it ata dollar an ounce. 
The very object of the passage of this provision of the act 
was in anticipation of this very condition, that the time would 
come when certain interests of the world would bear the price 
of silver below its worth, and the only protection that industry 
would have would be the protection which we have now thrown 
around it by this act. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Serator from Nevada will 
discover that the same old boycott and the same influences, con- 
stant and irresistible, have been again placed in operation be- 
cause of the price which silver assumed on the markets of the 
world a short time ago. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And but for this act they would drive it 
down to 50 cents an ounce, to which point, under the outrageous 
methods pursued, they drove it in 1915. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true; but even under the present con- 
ditions the silver-bullion producer will lose 25 cents an ounce 
upon his silver. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and he would lose 50 cents an ounce 
more on his silver if it were not for this act. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 13944. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 14063. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of said soldiers and sailors; and 

H. J. Res. 354, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Bloomington, Ind., necessary tents, cots, and 
blankets for use at the State encampment to be held at said 
city May 25, 26, and 27, 1920. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States, having returned to the House of Representatives, in 
which it originated, the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, with his objections thereto, the House proceeded 
in pursuance of the Constitution to reconsider the same, and 
resolved that the bill do not pass, two-thirds of the House of 
Representatives not agreeing to pass it. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service, and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature of 
a memorial adopted by the general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, remonstrating against the interference by 
the United States in tle domestic affairs of Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions from sundry teachers of the public 
schools in the District of Columbia, of the North Washington 
Citizens’ Association, of the Cathedral Heights Citizens’ Associ- 
ation, of the Stanton Park Citizens’ Association, and the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, praying that a bonus be granted to the 
teachers of public schools, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions from the general conference of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; of the League of Women 
Voters, in conference assembled in Chicago, February 17, 1920; 
and of the National Council of Congregational Churches of the 
United States, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution regulating all questions of marriage and di- 
vorce, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Chamber of Commerce 
of New Haven, of the Chamber of Commerce of New London, 
and of the American Legion of Waterbury, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation granting 


` 


bonus to ex-service men, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Mothers’ Club of Colches- 
ter, Conn., and a petition of the Council of Jewish Women of 
Hartford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the protection of maternity and infancy, which were referred 
to the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He-also presented a memorial of sundry retail shoe dealers 
of New Haven and Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to compel shoe 
manufacturers to stamp the cost of the shoe on the sole thereof, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Connecticut Division, Sons of 
Veterans, and a petition of the Woman's Club of Enfield, Conn., 
praying for the establishment of a department of education, 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades Council of New 
Haven, Conn., and a petition of sundry citizens of Putnam, 
Conn., pray ing for an increase in the salaries of postal em- 
ployees, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New 
Haven, Conn., praying for the parole of Federal prisoners, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Norwich, 
Conn., praying for the acceptance by the United States of the 
mandate for Armenia, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. , 

He also presented a petition of John O'Donovan Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Middletown, Conn., praying for 
the independence of the Republic of Ireland, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Pynchon & Co., of New York 
City, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
proposing to increase the stock transfer tax, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of sundry post-office employees 
of Newport, R. I., praying for an increase in the salaries of 
postal employees, which was refered to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch No. 39, Society 
of Albania, of Woonsocket, R. I., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation awarding to Greece by the peace con- 
ference of Northern Epirus, including Corytza, the 12 islands 
of the Ægean and the western coast of Asia Minor, and pray- 
ing that representatives of Albania be granted a hearing on the 
question, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3372) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent to Jennie Dunphy Meyer for cer- 
tain lands in the State of Nevada, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 588) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3992) authorizing the exchange of certain lands in the 
State of Nevada, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 589) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 8440. An act to restore to the public domain certain 
lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou 
and Modoc Counties, Calif., and Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10285. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested 
in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; and 

H. R. 13389. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to dispose of at publie sale certain isolated and fractional 
tracts of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. 

Mr. PHELAN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12044) to accept the cession by the 
State of California of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands 
embraced within the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National 
Park, and General Grant National Park, respectively, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 590) thereon. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2537) to revive 
with amendments an act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia,” asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, which was agreed to. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: i 

A bill (S. 4386) to amend section 9 of the “ trading-with-the- 
enemy act,” approved October 6, 1917; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, GERRY: 

A bill (S. 4387) for the relief of Philias Cauchon and Zelia 
8 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

laims. 

Mr. REED. I introduce two bills, which I ask to have prop- 
erly referred. In general, they provide for the repeal of all 
the war-time legislation, which was made contingent upon the 
continuance of the war. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4388) to repeal certain war-time legislation, and 
for other purposes; and i 

A bill (S. 4389) to repeal certain war-time legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $6,000,000 to enable the Postmaster General to acquire, 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a site in the city of 
New York for use as a foreign branch station and other postal 
purposes, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations amd ordered to be printed. - 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment authorizing the heads 
of executive departments and other governmental establish- 
ments in the District of Columbia to furnish to such civilian 
employees whose services are no longer required, or whose em- 
ployment may be terminated, or who may resign’ from their 
positions, their actual railroad transportation from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the place from which they accepted em- 
ployment or to their legal residence, as the employees may 
elect, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $15,000 to perfect an organization that can adequately 
mobilize and direct the workers required to harvest the wheat 
crops in Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas, and the Dakotas, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promotion 
and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to repeal 
certain emergency legislation, and provide for the disposition, 
regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and for 


other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 


printed. 
FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I offer a resolution and ask that it be 
read and lie on the table. 

The resolution, S. Res. 363, was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be directed to advise the 
Senate what steps it purposes to take or to recommend to the member 
banks of the Federal reserve system to meet the existing inflation of 
currency and credits and consequent high prices, and what further steps 
it purposes to take or recommend to mobilize credits in order to move 
the 1920 crop. 

SIXTH INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONGRESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers, 
on motion of Mr. Loper, was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress and 
for its determination whether it will authorize that the United 
States be officially represented in the Sixth International Sani- 
tary Conference and appropriate the sum necessary to meet the 
expenses incident to such representation, a report from the Sec- 
retary of State setting forth the importance of the conference 
and the reasons which make it desirable that this Government 
be represented therein. 

Woovrow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

15 May, 1920, 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 13944. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 
H. R. 14063. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of said soldiers and sailors. 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Bloomington, Ind., necessary tents, cots, and blankets 
for use at the State encampment to be held at said city May 25, 
26, and 27, 1920, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 14th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 3016) 
to authorize the disposition of certain grazing lands in the State 
of Utah, and for other purposes, 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating 
the state of war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the 
Imperial German Government and the United States, permitting 
on conditions the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this joint resolution has 
been very ably discussed pro and con. I find ntyself in prac- 
tical accord with the remarkably able speeches made against 
the resolution by the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumper], the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas], and the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] so far as the legal features thereof are con- 
cerned. I am greatly disappointed when I find myself com- 
pelled to differ with the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox] on any legal or constitutional question. I 
am in entire accord with what he says on the subject of the 
necessity for an early peace, and I am willing to join with him 
and my other colleagues in the Senate, as well as with the 
President, to bring about a peace—I hope a lasting peace—at 
the earliest possible moment. As I construe this resolution, it 
would be worse than useless to pass it. My belief is that even 
if it were legal it would not meet the presidential approval, 
and I do not believe that in its present form it is legal. Mr. 
President, I do not quite understand why we should attempt 
to do a vain thing. 

It is argued, with very great force, that if the Congress of the 
United States has a right to pass a resolution it has a right to 
rescind or repeal it. With the general proposition I am in en- 
tire accord, but it can not change vested rights; it can not 
change conditions with regard to property or the status of indi- 
viduals acquired during the state of war. In my judgment, this 
is not a resolution to rescind the war resolution ; it is an attempt 
by legislative act to create a treaty. 

Let us see what it is. Stripped of its legal phraseology, it 
provides, first, for the repeal of the resolution declaring a state 
of war; second, it declares the state of war ended; third, it 
provides that all property of Germany and German nationals 
which has come into the possession of the United States or its 
agents shall be retained and not be disposed of, except as Con- 
gress may hereafter provide, until Germany and the United 
States by treaty make provision for the satisfaction of all 
claims against the German Government subsequent to July 31, 
1914, and until the German Government by treaty undertakings 
grants to citizens of the United States the most-favored-nation 
treatment in all matters affecting residence, business, trade, 
navigation, commerce, and industrial property rights; and, 
fourth, it confirms all fines, penalties, and seizures imposed or 
made by the United States, and compels Germany to waive all 
claims based upon events before said treaty takes effect, not- 
withstanding any existing treaty to the contrary. The Presi- 
dent is then directed to open negotiations for the purpose of 
entering into a treaty. 

I understand that a motion has been made to strike out the 
last provision ; but, nevertheless, the effect of the resolution, if 
it is passed, is to depend not upon action of the Government 
agencies of the United States but is to depend upon some 
action of our enemy, the German Empire. 
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Mr. Oppenheim, in his work on International Law, in section 
498, says: 
A treaty being a convention, mutual consent of the 


is neces- 
sary, Mere pro; Is made by one party and not accep by the other 


are, therefore, not binding upon the proposer. 

And I take it, it makes no difference whether they are made 
by the Congress of the United States, acting in its legislative 
capacity, or by the President and the Senate, acting in their 
capacity of negotiator and ratifiers of treaties. 

Then the author adds: 


Without force are also pollicitations Which contain mere promises 
without acceptance by the party to whom they were made. 


That is exactly what this resolution is; but the resolution 
goes further even than I have thus far suggested. It pro- 
vides: 


int resolution of Congress 
altho it has er 


under the treaty of Versailles ha p 
one of the principal allied and associated powers and to which it is en- 
titled. 


Strange as it may seem, this is our position: While it is true 
that a treaty has been negotiated, it has not been ratified by the 
United States Senate; it has therefore—at least it was not so 
supposed until this proposition was made the other day—no 
binding effect upon the Government of the United States or its 
nationals, because it has failed of ratification. It is a mere 
pending proposition; and yet we are asked to pass a resolution 
by the terms of which we accept all the benefits that are to be 
derived from the treaty without undertaking any of its obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I know the Senator from Ohio does not desire 
to be inaccurate. 

Mr. POMERENE. I certainly do not. 

Mr. KNOX. The resolution does not accept any benefits under 
the treaty of Versailles; it simply does not waive any of those 

benefits until a satisfactory adjustment can be made. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that. 

Mr. KNOX. I understood the Senator to say that we ac- 
cepted the benefits under the treaty. 

Mr. POMERENE. That may be true, and I thank the Sena- 
tor for the correction, but I fail to find any very great distinc- 
tion between the two, speaking from a legal or constitutional 
standpoint. ; 

Mr. KNOX. The distinction is simply this: The Senator, 
with his great legal ability, will at once accept the proposition 
that, even though a nation or an individual may not be a 
party to a contract, yet if there are stipulations made in a con- 
tract for the benefit of a nation or an individual, that nation 
or individual may accept them if it or he sees fit. The treaty 
of Versailles is fuil of stipulations of that kind for the benefit 
of countries that were not belligerents at all; and the whole 
scope of the resolution is to hold in statu quo whatever rights 
we might be entitled to have as against Germany, under the 

- treaty of Versailles, until we have adjusted our relations.“ 

Mr. POMERENE.. Oh, I realize that; but we are holding 
this property which has been seized during the exercise of 
the war powers of the country, and we are claiming, for the 
time being at least, a possessory right. At least, we are deny- 
ing to the enemies with whom we are seeking to make peace 
their right to the possession thereof. In other words, we are 
accepting the benefits of a treaty which we have refused to 
ratify and which therefore is not a treaty, so far as the United 
States is concerned. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator if it is at all disagreeable to him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would a little rather follow my own 
argument. However, I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. Just what is the matter with that, just as stated 
by the Senator, just as baldly as he has stated it? What is 
the matter with the proposition? If we had a war with 
Germany, and they injured us, and we have some of their 
property, and we have arrived now at a period when the war 
is ended 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. REED. Let me finish the sentence. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. REED. If we say, “Now, the war is ended, and we 
are going to declare it an end, but in doing that we do not 
waive our right to this property; that is a matter that remains 
to be settled in the future, and we except it specifically in order 


that it may not be treated as having been included under the 
general clause,” what is the matter with that? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
to answer the Senator in full at the present time, but will 
answer more fully later; but, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I decline to be put in the position that I am making 
peace and then insisting on having property and rights which 
will be subject for serious dispute and negotiation at some 
future time. In other words, I refuse to be put in a position 
where I will give to the enemy, if I have the right and the 
power to give to them, the thing which they want above every- 
thing else, renewal of commercial relations, and leave the most 
troublesome propositions for negotiation and settlement there- 


Now, Mr. President, I want to examine briefly the constitu- 
tional provisions so far as they relate to the treaty-making and 
the war-making powers; and I confess that I have not been 
able quite to understand the argument which has been pre- 
sented upon this subject. 

Under the war-making power, the Congress has the following 
war powers: 

First. To declare war. 

Second. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

Third. To provide and maintain a navy. 

Fourth. To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. 

Fifth. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, ànd repel invasions. 

Sixth. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia. 

Seventh. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers. To that is 
added “ and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof.” 

These are enumerated powers, express powers; and clearly 
the constitutional fathers had it in their minds that it was 
just as necessary to have peace-making powers as it was to 
have war-making powers. Let us bear that fact in mind. 

Then we have the following war-making power given to the 
President: 
oon President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and 

avy. 

The Congress is further given the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations. 

Now, observe: There is nothing in these declarations of war 
powers relating to peace. There is nothing vested in the Con- 
gress with relation to our foreign affairs save and except the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. Now, where 
do we look for the peace-making power? 

The President of the United States is given the power to 
negotiate treaties by and with the advice and the consent of 
the Senate. These provisions were not a mere accident. They 
were the result of the experience of the thirteen Colonies grow- 
55 onk of the Articles of Confederation. Let us examine them 

riefly. 

In the Articles of Confederation it was provided: 

ARTICLE IX. The United States in Congress assembled shall have the 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and war. 

Without attempting to go into the situation, they had their 
difficulties in negotiating peace with France, growing out of 
some controversies between the two nations, the details of which 
it is not necessary to discuss. In the Constitutional Convention 
it was proposed that the Congress should be given the power to 
“make war.” During the discussion it was stated that the 
power to “make war” included the power to “ wage war,” and 
it was thought unwise to place the power to “ wage war” in a 
body so numerous as Congress, and so the convention substi- 
tuted the words “declare war” for the words “ make war.” 
Then—and the matter was referred to here the other day in the 
discussion—one of the delegates, Mr. Butler, arose and moved to 
add the words “and peace” after the word “ war,” so that it 
would leave this provision of the Constitution to read “to de- 
clare war and peace.” 

Mr. THOMAS. To make war.” 

Mr. POMERENE. That suggestion was made at some timé 
during the proceedings. Strange to say, this amendment was 
unanimously defeated. Now, by all the rules of construction, 
where a proposition has been before a legislative body and an 
amendment of this kind is defeated, its defeat is strong evidence 
that it was intended not to give that particular power to the 
Congress of the United States. Of course, it is not conclusive, 
because there may be some other provision which would em- 
brace it; but I submit, with all due respect, that the Senators 
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who differ with me upon this subject have not yet found a 
single authority—at least, an American authority—which holds 
that the constitutional power to make war includes the power 
to make peace. 

Let us bear in mind that this subject was taken care of. 
Under the Articles of Confederation the Congress had the right 
to make peace. That power is eliminated from our present 
Constitution, and we have the broad power conferred upon the 
President to negotiate peace or, rather, to negotiate treaties. 
That, of course, means with foreign nations or with the Indian 
tribes—nothing more and nothing less—and when do we attempt 
to negotiate treaties? Why, of course, we can do it in time of 
peace. We always attempt to do it, at least, after a war, for 
the purpose of negotiating and settling the terms upon which 
the two nations shall continue their peaceful negotiations and 
relations thereafter. 

Mr. President, is there anything in this treaty-making provi- 
sion which reserves to the Congress of the United States a con- 
current treaty-making power? I have not been able to discover 
it, but let me go a little further. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Suppose the treaty were to be ratified to- 
morrow by the Senate and published by the President, is it not 
true that the Congress the very same day could repudiate it 
and decline to make peace on the terms named in the treaty? 

Mr. POMERENE. As a general proposition, yes; but let me 
remind the Senator that the word “treaty,” as we understand 
it, is entirely different from what it is usually understood to be 
in international law. The treaty, so far as it defines the rights 
of our people, is a law. The Constitution makes it a part of the 
supreme law, but when it defines the relations between the 
United States of America and Germany it is a contract. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] fhe other day 
referred to the Head money cases "—another paragraph, how- 
ever—but there is one paragraph in the opinion bearing directly 
upon the question which the Senator from Minnesota has put 
to me. I want to read a part of it. 

A treaty is primarily a compact between independent nations. It 
depends for the enforcement of its provisions on the interest and the 
honor of the Governments which are to it. 

Note that—on the “interest and the honor of the Goverr- 
ments.“ 

If these fail, its infraction becomes the subject of international 
negotiations and reclamations, so far as the interested party chooses 
to seek redress, which may in the end be enforced by actual war. It 
1 with all this the judicial courts have nothing to do and can 

That is as between the parties to the treaty; but when it 
comes to the definition of the rights of our nationals, then it 
has the force of law; it is the supreme law. 

Now, let us see further as bearing upon the construction 
which I have placed upon the treaty-making power, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his work on the Constitution, section 
11735, edition 3, says: 

to add the to make but this was 
Ps —— 8 upon the caste gene that it’ —.— 8 
akin Th ce of 


belonged to the treaty-m g er. e ongress 
rier hg the Federation, of the dimeuities atten t on vesting the 
treaty-making wer in a large legislative body, was too deeply felt 


to justify the hazard of another experiment. 


Think of it, Senators! Imagine the Congress of the United 
States sitting with the Parliament of Great Britain and the 
Parliament of France and the Reichstag of Germany. You 
would have a regular bedlam. It would be as impossible for 
them to negotiate a peace as it would for those several bodies 


to conduct or make war. 
But let me go further. On March 13, 1798, Oliver Ellsworth 


wrote to Jonathan Trumbull bearing upon this subject. I want 
to read a paragraph or two: 


The grant of the treaty-making power is in these words: The 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall make 
treaties.” The power goes to all kinds of treaties, because no ex- 
ception is expressed and also because no treaty- rae | power is else- 
where granted to others, and it is not to be sup; t the Con- 
stitution has omitted to vest sufficient power to make all kinds of 
treaties which have been usually made or which the existence or in- 
terests of the Nation may req ; 

The effect of treaties is declared in these words: “Al treaties made 
under the authority of the United States shall be supreme laws of the 
jand.” The Constitution gives them this effect, and they do not, there- 
fore, need or derive it from congressional resolutions or statutes. The 
instant the President and Senate have made a treaty the Constitution 
makes it a law of the land; and, of course, all persons and bodies in 
whatever station or department within the 
States are bound to conform their actions and pri to it. 


Now, Mr. President, this is not without reason, and I take 
it the 96 Senators generally acknowledge the treaty-making 


jurisdiction of the United 


power was properly exercised by the President and that we 
were performing our functions when we sought to ratify it; 
but only after it became apparent that the President and the 
Senate of the United States could not adjust their differences 
they seek to find some other method of embarrassing the 
President. 

There is a very good reason why the power to declare war 
should be lodged in one body and the power to make peace in 
another. The Congress of the United States declares war. 
We ask no permission from anyone. We, in the exercise of 
our sovereign power, declare war, we wage war, and the 
Commander in Chief of the armies and navies leads our 
armies and navies against the enemy. There is not any reason 
why we should consult any other power, least of all why we 
should consult our enemy. 

We fight them, and we conquer them if we can; otherwise we 
may be conquered. But our action is under our absolute con- 
trol. For that reason it is well that the Congress, representing 
the sovereign people, should be vested with that power. rs 

But when it comes to the negotiating of peace we can not 
negotiate a peace ourselves. It takes two to make a peace. It 
takes two men to settle their differences; one man can not settle 
them. It takes two nations to settle their differences; one 
nation can not settle them, unless they overcome and absolutely 
subjugate the enemy. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator regard peace as a condition of 
fact or merely as a condition of contract? 

Mr. POMERENE. Both, sir. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator maintain that there can not be 
a status of peace unless there has been a signed agreement? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there can not be any differ- 
ence between the distinguished Senator and myself bearing upon 
that subject. Of course there can be a de facto peace. 

Mr. REED. It can be a de jure peace, too. 

Mr. POMERENE. That may be so, but it will be a de jure 
peace when it has been acquiesced in for so long a time—and I 
am not clear about that—as to cast aside all doubt. It is a 
de jure peace when the proper body declares and makes and 
negotiates and ratifies that peace, and not before. 

Mr. President, let us go along a little further with this mat- 
ter. In my humble judgment the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], when he seeks to preserve all rights, 
or privileges, if you choose, which are to be given to us under 
the Versailles treaty, and when he suggests that there shall be 
a negotiation for a completed treaty, clearly proves that this 
resolution is not of itself sufficient to settle all the terms of the 
disputes between the two nations. 

Then, Mr. President, let us go a little further. I was very 
much interested in the Senator’s argument when he tried to 
prove that there was a peace, that Germany is at peace with the 
United States, and that peace, according to the distinguished 
Senator, comes about because under article 440 of the treaty of 
peace we find this: 


A first procès-verbal of the deposit of ratifications will be drawn 
as soon as the treaty has been ratified by ny, on the one hand, 
et hah three of the principal allied and associated powers, on the other 
an 


And then the treaty further provides: 

From tbe date of this first PORET the treaty will come into 
force between the high contracting parties who have ratified it. 

We have not ratified it at all. Then it further provides: 

For the determination of all periods of time provided for in the pres- 
ent treaty date— 
that is, the date when the procés verbal is deposited— 
will be the date of the coming into force of the treaty. 

Because there are dozens and dozens of provisions in this 
treaty to the effect that certain things shall be done or accom- 
plished by the German Empire within a given number of days 
or years after “the coming into force of the present treaty.” 

Then, wonderful to relate, while he has gone to very great 
pains to demonstrate that Germany is at peace, “as of the date 
of the deposit of the ratifications by Germany and by three of 
the principal allied and associated powers,” he provides that the 
date of the passage of the pending joint resolution shall be the 
date when we shall be at peace. I do not understand that 


argument. 

But now, Mr. President, let me direct the Senator's attention 
to another feature of this case. In 1785 the treaty of Prussia 
was negotiated and ratified. Article 23 of it reads as follows: 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and 
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may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, culti- 


vators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed. 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all 


others whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments, and 
shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses be burnt 
or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the 
enemy into whose power by the events of war they may happen to fall; 
but if anything is necessary to be taken from them for the use of such 
armed force, the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. 

This treaty by its terms was to continue for 10 years. In 
1799 another treaty of amity and commerce was negotiated, It 
expired 10 years later, on June 22, 1810, 

A new treaty of commerce and navigation was ratified in 
May, 1828. Article 13, aboye quoted, was in substance incor- 
porated in the new treaty. 

But there is this significant provision in the last treaty: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs and 
may depart frecly, carrying off all their effects, without molestation or 
hindrance, 

That provision was practically the same as in the earlier 
treaty. Then, in the treaty of 1828, known as the new treaty 
of commerce and navigation, there is the further provision 
that by its terms this treaty is made “applicable in time of 
peace as well as in time of war.” 

The provisions to which I have referred have been reincor- 
porated into the last treaty, and it was made self-continuing, 
and it has at no time been denounced. 

Of course, we can not say what the effect of this war is going 
to be on these treaty obligations. Our courts can not determine 
that. German courts can not determine that. That is a ques- 
tion to be determined by the belligerents themselves by negotia- 
tion, and if they can not agree, then it must be determined by 
some court of arbitration or a league of nations, if you please; 
and if it can not be determined in either one of these ways, then 
the only other way to determine it is by the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

In spite of the provisions of these Prussian treaties our Gov- 
ernment seized German property in the United States and 
the German Government seized American property in Germany, 
the property of nationals as well as of the Governments them- 
selyes. All of those questions will rise up like Banquo’s ghost 
if you pass a joint resolution of this kind. 

By this joint resolution it is claimed that we are bringing 
about peace; in other words, we are restoring a condition which 
was the excuse for our seizing this property, Assuming for 
the sake of argument that this joint resolution should pass 
and should he approved by the President, if we are to give it 
the construction which is sought to be placed upon it by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, war, which was 
the excuse for our seizing alien property, is at an end. There 
is not only a de facto peace but a de jure peace. 

Who is going to determine the title to this property? Our 
courts? Who is going to determine the title of American 
nationals in Germany to their property? Let us see: The 
resolution is passed. All of this property is held in nubibus. 
How are we to determine its ownership and the countless 
claims for indemnity? 

Commercial relations are restored. Germany is getting from 
us all the raw materials and other supplies that she wants. 
She is not very much disturbed about making speedy reimburse- 
ment for the wrongs she has done the American people. By 
passing the resolution we are giving them all they want, be- 
cause that is what it means, and we will thereby defer the 
settlement of the question of their indemnity to our nationals 
for a future time. 

Mr. President, I confess I do not see how it caa be claimed 
for a minute that we have any rights or any privileges, per- 
sonal or property, under the Versailles treaty until we ratify 
it. In my humble judgment that question is not open to dispute 
or discussion, and it would not have been thought of here save 
for the fact that there has been this difference between the 
Executive and the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has spoken about the renewal of 
trade with Germany. I-did not understand whether he meant 
that it would be renewed after the joint resolution had been 
passed or whether it has already been renewed. 

Mr. POMERENE. There has been some renewal of it by 
special permission or special license, I understand. 

Mr. REED. It has amounted to $145,000,000 this year, has 
it not? 
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Mr. POMERENE. I think since negotiations began it has 
amounted to $145,000,000, but it is on a very restricted basis, 
as the Senator knows, and it is only a modicum compared with 
the amount that we had prior to the war. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true, if the Senator will indulge me 
for a further question, that every restriction there is on it was 
put on by the executive department of the Government—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I suppose so. 

Mr. REED. That it all acts injuriously to us, and that it 
can be removed in a moment's time by Executive action? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know. Whatever the Executive 
has done has been by virtue of the authority conferred upon 
him by the Congress of the United States and because he 
thought it for the protection of the American people. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator pardon me while I state that 
the information I have, and I get it direct from the State De- 
partment, is that there are practically no restrictions upon 
trade or commerce between this country and Germany to-day? 

Mr. POMERENE. That may be so. That does not alter the 
legal question we are trying to discuss, in my judgment. 

More than that, just think of the situation in which the 
United States is placed. We fought this war together; we ne- 
gotiated a peace treaty together. Some differences have arisen 
between the President and the Senate of the United States, and 
now it is proposed by the solemn act of the Congress of the 
United States that we shall ignore everything that has been 
done by the Executive and by our allies in order that we shall 
make a separate peace. Other Senators may take pride in that 
position. I do not. I was ready to stand by, and did stand by, 
our allies when we were fighting this war, and I would be 
ashamed of myself if I were to desert them now in the negotia- 
tion of peace. 

Mr. REED. I do not wish to be constantly interrupting the 
Senator, but he is discussing a very important question. Is it 
not true that we stood by our allies until they made their peace, 
wrote it in théir own words, and compelled it to be signed, and 
that under the terms thus signed they have obtained everything 
they wanted? Have we not stood by them until they got their 
peace on their own terms, and now have we not a perfect right 
to make our peace on our own terms? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; we have not. We have deserted 
them and left upon their shoulders the responsibilities of pre- 
serving peace. The Senator and I differ so radically that we 
could not agree upon this proposition if we both lived to be as 
old as Methuselah. 

Mr. REED. I think that is true. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. President, let me go a step further. Assume, for the sake 
of the argument, that the joint resolution is passed and it goes 
to the President. What is to happen then? One of two things 
will happen. If it come back here disapproved, what do we gain? 
Only this, that it will enable our friends on the other side of the 
Chamber to say, “ Well, we put the President in a hole.” 

It will not be a hole, even if it is vetoed, because the great 
American people can understand what the treaty-making power 
is and what it was for, and they know what the uniform prac- 
tice has been heretofore with respect to the making of treaties, 
and they are not going to sit silently by and see these strained 
constructions and give very much comfort to those favoring 
the joint resolution for the purpose of putting the President in 
the hole. 

What else can be done? The other alternative is that it be 
approved. Then what have we got? Have we got a real repeal 
of the joint resolution? And if so, what is it? Bear in mind, 
please, that the resolution which was passed on April 6, 1917, 
was not a resolution declaring war. There already was war 
against the United States, war made by Germany. All the 
Congress of the United States did was to pass a resolution de- 
claring solemnly that there was a state of war brought on by 
the aggressions of Germany. 

Then what have we done? We have simply repealed a reso- 
lution which was a formal declaration that there was a state 
of war. It is true that the resolution goes a little further and 
declares that there is a state of peace. I do not believe Con- 
gress would be guilty of a very much greater violation of the 
Constitution if they themselves sought to negotiate-the peace 
than to declare peace on the terms contained in this joint reso- 
lution with all conditions and reservations contained therein. 

Then think of the situation. The distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] the other day in his colloquy with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox] did not agree with 
him that the passage of the joint resolution would bring on a 
state of peace, so far as our nationals in Germany were con- 
cerned. Of course it could not. We can not by our legislative 
action declare a status for the American nationals in Germany 


1920. 
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any more than they by some law can declare a status for their 
nationals dwelling in the United States or describing the status 
of their property. 

But now we are put in this position under the joint resolu- 
tion. We make a proposition to them for a state of peace; 
we keep the property of their Government and their nationals; 
but this is contingent upon the German Parliament doing some- 
thing akin to it; in other words, we are going to place within 
the two legislative bodies of the two different countries the 
power to make and to ratify the peace treaty. 

Let me go a step further, because this raises a very serious 
constitutional question. Has the Congress, by a bare ma- 
jority, the right to declare the status of this property, what 
indemnities they shall pay to us, and do all of this in a way 
that will be absolutely binding upon our nationals who have 
suffered losses and upon our Government? Are they not 
interested in it? Of course they are, and for this reason. 
Bear in mind, and I think there can be no doubt about it, 
that this proposed action at least relates to the treaty-making 
power, but the constitutional fathers in their wisdom provided 
in the Constitution that a treaty should be negotiated by the 
President, and that it should receive the advice and consent 
of two-thirds of the Members of the Senate voting thereon. 
When you have a treaty passed in that way, as declared by the 
Constitution of the United States, it is part of the supreme 
law of the land. It is enforceable in our courts as a law of 
the land. In our relations with Germany it is a contract. 
The treaty-making power by a two-thirds vote might give to 
our nationals certain rights and impose certain obligations, 
but the Congress by a bare majority vote might confer other 
Tights and impose other obligations. Would not this course 
raise a very serious controversy as to whether what was done 
by the Congress was a valid act or not when it related to the 
property and personal rights or obligations of German na- 
tionals here or of our nationals in Germany? 

Laying all differences aside, the negotiations of treaties is 
but a very ordinary thing, speaking from a standpoint of au- 
thority, It is the ordinary way to settle extraordinary dis- 
putes; but here comes the very able Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and he attempts to do a very ordinary thing by a very 
extraordinary method; a method, if you please, which has never 
been heard of before in the history of our country. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the legal questions 
further. What I have said is not a mere opinion with me; it 
is a conviction; and I should vote against the resolution if I 
stood alone, because, first, I doubt the authority of Congress to 
pass it; and, second, I have no doubt about the impolicy of it. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I join with the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania and with all my brethren here in 
the Senate in the hope that there may be a speedy peace; and I 
stand ready at any and all times to further any movement that 
will lead to peace. That is my solemn duty, as I conceive it to 
be under my oath of office. But the method proposed by the 
pending resolution will lead to no good result. There is just 
one way to do this, in my judgment, and that is for the Presi- 
dent, if he shall see fit, to send the treaty back to the Senate— 
and it ought to come back here—with some message which 
would look to the adjustment of our differences. The Senate 
is, in part, to blame for the existing condition and, I regret 
to say, the Chief Executive is not altogether free from fault. 
It has seemed to me that at one end of the Avenue an unalter- 
abie position has been taken and at the other end of the Avenue 
an immovable position. Meanwhile the whole American people, 
aye, the whole world, looks on and suffers. 

Mr. President, except a declaration of war, the settlement of 
the terms of peace is the most solemn duty that ever fell to 
the Senate of the United States. -We performed our duty in the 
conduct of the war to the satisfaction of the people of the United 
States, and we ought to make peace to their ratisfaction. My 
guess is that while each of us comes here as an ambassador of 
his own State, the constituency of no one of us expects us 
to sit here determined to have our own way. We are expected 
to make reasonable compromises with our associates. No 
great statute was ever passed without compromise; no great 
treaty, settling the international affairs of two nations, was 
ever negotiated and ratified without compromise. 

Mr. President, for the reasons which I have thus in part 
stated, I hope the pending resolution will be defeated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I had expected to ad- 
dress myself to the subject matter before the Senate for a few 
minutes, but I will yield until the Senator from Montana has 
concluded. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I entertain no doubt 
whatever of the competency of Congress, with the approval of 


the President, or by overriding his veto in the manner prescribed 
by the Constitution, to enact legislation such as that contem- 
plated in the resolution before us. How Congress can reflect- 
ingly do so, as a matter of policy, I find it impossible to con- 
ceive, and can not believe that if Members would but divest 
themselves of the passions aroused by the heated debate over 
the treaty and disregard what they conceive to be the dictates 
of wise political strategy in the face of an impending presiden- 
tial campaign, Congress ever would give its approval to this 
resolution. 

That Congress may repeal all the legislation it enacted for the 
successful prosecution of the war, the trading-with-the-enemy 
act, the food-control act, for example, I dare say no one will 
deny. Such, I understand, to be one of the purposes of the 
resolution, and particularly of section 2 thereof. But certain 
important consequences flow from a plain declaration of war 
such as the historic resolution of April 6, 1917, though no 
specific statute were passed interdicting trade with the enemy. 
All intercourse between the belligerents becomes illegal. Every 
kind of trading or commercial dealing or intercourse, whether 
by transmission of goods or orders for the delivery of either 
between the two countries at war, directly or indirectly, or 
through the intervention of third persons or partnerships, or by 
contracts in any form looking to or involving such transactions, 
is prohibited. It follows that every contract by the nationals of 
one belligerent with the other or with the nationals thereof is 
void and will be so treated by the courts. Property that is the 
subject of any such contracts or that is used in carrying on 
contraband trade may be seized by either belligerent, but unless 
there is in effect some specific statute, such as the trading-with- 
the-enemy act, no penal consequences follow, so far as the 
United States is concerned. 

I take it that the effect of the resolution, if it becomes a law, 
will be not only to bar any criminal prosecution on account of 


‘intercourse with the public enemy or its nationals but to remove 


all danger of confiscation of any property involved, and to give 
validity to any contracts growing out of such intercourse— 
rather to remove the taint of invalidity which would otherwise 
affect them in consequence of the declaration of war. That 
such action is within the power of Congress, the President ap- 
proving, or his veto being rendered nugatory, can not, as I 
think, be seriously questioned. It can not be open to serious 
doubt that limited intercourse with the public enemy may be 
permitted, even in the midst of hostilities, by act of Congress 
which may prescribe the conditions under which such trade as 
is tolerable may be carried on. It was so held in Hamilton v. 
Dillin (21 Wall., 73). If limited intercourse may be permitted, 
unrestricted trade may necessarily be authorized. And if inter 
arma unrestricted trade may be authorized, there is no room 
to contend that when all hostilities have ceased there is any 
constitutional objection to such legislation. 

I can not believe that anything that transpired in the Con- 
stitutional Convention can be interpreted as a purpose on its 
part to withhold such power from Congress. It is easily con- 
ceivable that we should engage in war with some country, and 
that though hostilities had ceased it should decline to enter into 
any negotiations with us looking to a treaty of peace, but 
should eventually tolerate commercial intercoursé between its 
nationals and ours. It is inconceivable that Congress by law, 
the President approving in the constitutional manner, can not 
legalize contracts growing out of such transactions. Refer- 
ence is made to the debates in the convention from which it ap- 
pears that when the clause in the Constitution to the effect 
that Congress shall have power to declare war was under con- 
sideration it was proposed to make it read “Congress shall 
have power * * * to declare war and peace.” The sugges- 
tion was not adopted, and from this circumstance it is argued 
that a status of peace can not be brought about by action of 
Congress. But I can not believe that the action taken by the 
convention goes further than to deny to Congress the right 
to enter into negotiations with a belligerent looking to a 
treaty of peace or to enter into such a treaty with a 
foreign power. The conyention wisely concluded to intrust 
such negotiations to the Executive—Congress could scarcely 
conduct them save through plenipotentiaries of its choice, and it 
was a part of the general scheme that all such and all officers 
of the United States—save only some filling minor stations 
should be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Moreover, being charged with the conduct of inter- 
course generally between our Government and other nations, 
the appropriateness of having negotiations for peace treaties 
conducted through him was obvious. i 

It was recognized, furthermore, by the wise framers of the 
Constitution, though some of our contemporaries do not seem 
to appreciate the fact, that, as was so forcefully stated a few 
moments ago by the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
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POMERENE], though one nation may declare or make war, it 
takes at least two to make peace. They doubtless reflected that 
it approached an absurdity to say that Congress may declare 
peace. Congress might declare until doomsday, but there 
would be no peace until the other belligerent concluded as well 
that the struggle should cease. 

Whether Congress, having once declared war and thus au- 
thorized the President as Commander in Chief to conduct hostili- 
ties at his discretion against the enemy, may by a resolution 
repealing such declaration before a treaty of peace becomes 
effective deprive him of the power to wage war upon the foe, 
through such forces and by such means as are at his command, 
it is entirely unnecessary to consider. No such condition is 
‘ikely now or ever to arise. 

But this resolution, if the expression be parliamentary, is 
economic idiocy. We give everything and get nothing. We 
abolish all restrictions on the importation into this country of 
goods bearing the “ made in Germany ” trade-mark without any 
agreement with that country that she will admit all or any 
of ours into her territory. We invite the representatives of 
the commercial houses of Germany again to overrun our 
cities, while she is at liberty to shut her gates on any American 
merchant, manufacturer, or banker, on our growers of cotton, 
corn, and live stock, our producers of copper, who may desire 
to deal with her people. We permit the reestablishment in our 
midst of the industrial plants that prior to the war enriched 
so many of her war-mad minions, and that became centers of 
sedition and disloyalty after we entered it, without any assur- 
ance that an American firm may even set up an agency in the 
city of Hamburg. We throw open our ports to emigrants from 
her impoverished States and Provinces and admit them to citi- 
zenship on exactly the same terms as are accorded to the citi- 
zens of our faithful Allies or the liberated people of the new 


Republics we have aided in creating within her former terri- 


tory without any guaranty that an American may remain oyver- 
night in a hotel in Munich, Dresden, or Berlin. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srrsons in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Can not all that be cured by a simple act of 
Congress excluding their goods or their peoples or naming the 
conditions under which they may enter this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the law now. We do not 
need any more legislation. That is the law, which this reso- 
lution will operate to repeal. That is the purpose of this joint 
resolution, to destroy all these laws under which the President 
of the United States can keep them and their goods out of this 
country. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is discussing the repeal clause. I 
thought he was discussing the general situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am discussing the general situa- 
tion. The general situation is that this joint resolution says, in 
effect, to the Germans: “ Come here just the same as you did be- 
fore the war; occupy exactly the same status; you are friends of 
ours“; while Germany is at perfect liberty to treat our nationals 
as enemies, and to exclude them from her territory if she sees 
fit to do so. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator contend that if we pass this 
peace resolution the Congress can not the next day bar all 
trade with Germany if it wants to? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, certainly not. You may re- 
peal all these laws to-day, you may pass this joint resolution 
to-day, and to-morrow you may repeal and rescind your act, if 
you care to do so. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; but let us take one thing at a time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I am taking one thing at a 
time. 

Mr. REED. I was not referring to the Senator’s remark. 
The proposition now is to declare that this war is at an end. 
The Senator says that certain consequences flow from that; 
among others, that German citizens can come here and Ger- 
many can come to our markets, 

Does the Senator think that the old treaties with Germany 
will be revived and repealed by virtue of this mere declaration 
that the war is at an end? On the contrary, are not all those 
treaties dead? Do they not require a new act? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator wants one thing at a 
time. Those treaties are not dead. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided repeatedly that treaties do not die by 
reason of the fact that the parties to them enter into a war. 

Mr: REED. They undoubtedly die as far as any rights of 
the parties to enter another country are concerned. Now, does 
the Senator claim that Congress gan not pass this joint resolu- 


tion and to-morrow, by any act that it sees fit to pass, enu- 
merate the terms and conditions upon which Germans can enter? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, certainly. That is the ques- 
tion the Senator asked me a little while ago. You propose to- 
day to repeal all these laws and to-mörrow to reenact them. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, I am speaking about the war status 
now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
status. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The proposition is to repeal all 
these statutes. Of course, you can reenact them at any time 
you want to. 

Mr. REED. No; there are two questions. I do not want to 
take the Senator’s time, but let me state my point clearly. 

The peace resolution embraces two propositions: One is to 
declare a state of peace. That is the proposition I have been 
discussing. There is another clause of the peace resolution 
which proposes to repeal certain of our war legislation. That 
is quite another question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am undertaking to deal with 
both of those questions. I have undertaken to show that the 
repeal of the declaration of war removes the taint of in- 
validity upon every contract that may be entered into with 
German nationals. The repeal of the specific acts takes away 
all the penal consequences of intercourse with Germany in 
violation of such statutes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator knows that we have restored trade 
with Germany? : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that. 

Mr. REED. And that it is going on right now, practically 
unrestricted? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I shall discuss that presently. 
I shall be glad to give the Senator the exact facts and the exact 
figures. 

I was discussing, Mr. President, the one-sided character of 
this proposition when interrupted by the Senator. I continue. 

The resolution must be construed as in the nature of, an 
invitation to her to send consular agents to our cities to promote 
her trade here, with the assurance that the appropriate ex- 
equatur will be issued to them, under which they will enjoy not 
only the right to officiate as authorized by their government, 
but be entitled to the privileges which attach to a representa- 
tive of a foreign state; among others, the sanctity of his official 
residence and exemption from suit in any State court and the 
right to invoke the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
We must depend upon the friendly disposition of Germany to 
accord a similar hospitality to our consular and commercial 
agents. 

The resolution provides that all property of Germany or its 
nationals seized by the United States shall be retained until, 
by treaty, Germany makes provision to indemnify American citi- 
zens for all losses sustained through her acts since July 31, 1914, 
which treaty shall contain the usual favored-nation clause and 
shall confirm to the United States all fines, forfeitures, penal- 
ties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States during 
the war. 

An analysis of these provisions will be made later. 

As reported, the resolution requested the President immedi- 
ately to open negotiations with the Government of Germany, 
to the end, among others, that such a treaty might be entered 
into; but this feature was, on the motion of the chairman of 
the committee reporting it, eliminated. Doubtless he felt some 
delicacy about expressly preferring such a request, remember- 
ing what he said in an article contributed by him to The Forum 
of June, 1918, from which I quote: 


The President who delivered the war message and the Congress who 
voted for war would be guilty of the blackest crime if they were will- 
ing to make a peace on the status quo ante bellum and recreate the 
situation which existed before the war. If we sent our armies and our 

oung men abroad to be killed and wounded in northern France and 

Flanders with no result but this, our entrance into the war with such 
an intention was a crime which nothing can justify. The intent of 
Congress and the intent of the President was that there could be no 
peace until we could create a situation where no such war as this 
could recur. We can not, in the first place, make peace except in com- 
any with our allies. It would brand us with everlasting dishonor and 
ad ruin to us also if we undertook to make a separate peace. 


But the excision of the specific request is of no consequence, 
The other provisions of the treaty clearly contemplate that a 
separate treaty with Germany shall be made, and the President 
is necessarily looked to for the initiation of the negotiations— 
is, indeed, charged with the duty of entering into such, since 
the resolution, at least in one part, proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that we may not honorably or honestly keep the property 
which fell into our hands as the spoils of war except us col- 


I, too, am speaking about the war 


Yes; I am going to talk about 
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lateral to secure the discharge by Germany of obligations justly 
due our people, : 

In the fateful days of August, September, October, and early 
November, 1918, Germany was by the valor of our brave sons 
75,000 of whom— 

Sieep the sleep that knows no waking— 


beaten to her knees. Her military power had been broken, and 
our victorious armies would have marched with little impedi- 
ment to Berlin had she not thrown up her hands and shouted 
Kamerad!“ We were, with our allies, in a position to make 
such a peace as the senior Senator from Massachusetts de- 
manded, and which he epigrammatically described as a die- 
tated,” not a “negotiated,” peace. In his speech of August 23, 
1918, he said: 

It can not be a 
ment. © © # o peace tha 
ever satisfy us. It can not be a negotiated. peace. 
tated peace, and we and our allies must dictate it. = 

But forthwith, the armistice being signed, the anvil chorus 
started the refrain “ Bring the boys home,” repeating it endlessly, 
with the obvious purpose of conveying the impression that the 
administration was coldly indifferent to the very natural desire 
on both sides of the ocean to see reunited the families that had 
been separated by the war. This form of criticism was per- 
sisted in, though never in the feverish haste with which they 
had been sent to Europe were we able to move as many or to 
move them as fast as we were bringing our soldiers home. Just 
how we were going to secure a “dictated” peace without a 
formidable army on German soil, or in a position immediately 
to cross her borders, was left to conjecture. But the two de- 
mands went up simultaneously and insistently. Marshal Foch, 
however, succeeded in maintaining such a status as to enable 
the congress at Versailles to frame a peace treaty meeting the 
requirement that it should be “dictated,” not~“ negotiated.” 
This treaty has had the approval of all of our allies, but has 
been rejected by the Senate, which is about to ask not only for 
a separate treaty with Germany, but for a negotiated and not 
a dictated treaty. Obviously, if we are to have a treaty with 
Germany at all, it must be negotiated—it must be a give-and- 
take proposition. We have no such force on German soil or 
elsewhere as is requisite to enable us to dictate terms of peace 
to her. Our allies have made their terms with her, and could 
not consistently with their treaty join us in any warlike move- 
ment or demonstration to coerce her into acquiescence in our 
demands. 

But we occupy a commanding position economically in con- 
nection with any negotiations which might be carried on. 
Despite the burdens of the war, the credit of our Government is 
unimpaired. Our industries have been untouched by its ravages. 
Our productive capacity continues to expand. We are rich. 
Germany trembles on the brink of bankruptcy. Unrestricted, 
access to American markets is one of the first conditions of her 
resuscitation. American capital to revitalize her industrial and 
transportation systems is another. 

To buy raw material of us on credit and pay for it in fabri- 
cated products is the simple formula of the German for the 
restoration of industry in the Fatherland. Details are set out 
in a Berlin dispatch appearing in the Washington Post of 
to-day, which I ask to be printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, ’ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In any negotiations for the re- 
establishment of relations of amity with Germany we still hold 
the trump cards. These it is proposed by the resolution de- 
liberately to throw away. Did I not know too well the acumen 
of its authors, I should say that some clever German intriguer, 
some modern Machiavelli, had played upon their prejudices 
and thus produced it. 

The President is expected to negotiate with Germany a treaty 
of amity and commerce, and he is bound hand and foot before 
the pourparlers begin. $ 

What is to be accomplished by the resolution? It is loudly 
proclaimed that its purpose is to permit or to accomplish the 
restoration of commercial relations with Germany. But so 
far as action on our part can attain that end, it has already 
been achieved. By the so-called espionage act, approved June 
15, 1917, it was provided that— 


Whenever during the present war the President shall find that the 
public safety shall so require and shall make proclamation thereof, it 
shall be unlawful to export from, or ship from, or take out of, the 
United States to any country named in such proclamation any article 
or articles mentioned in such proclamation, except at such time or 
times, and under such regulations and orders, and subject to such 
limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by Congress: Provided, however, 
7 775 no preference shall be given to-the ports of one State over those 
of another. 7 
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ace of bargain, of give and take, and of arrange- 
satisfies Germany in any de; can 


gree 
It must be a dic- 


Pursuant to this act the President made proclamation for- 
bidding the exportation of goods to Germany. . 

By the trading-with-the-enemy act of October 6, 1917, it 
was provided that— : 

Whenever during the present war the President shall find that the 

ublic safety so requires and shall make proclamation thereof it shalt 
unlawful to import into the United States from any country named 
in such proclamation any article or articles mentioned in such procla- 
mation except at such time or times, and under such regulations or 
orders, and subject to such limitations and exceptions as the President 
shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the President or by Con- 
gress: Provided, however, That no preference shall be given to the 
ports of one State over those of another. 
` Appropriate proclamation was made under this act, so that 
all trade with Germany was prohibited under penalties pre- 
scribed by the laws referred to, the administration of which, 
in the particulars that are important here, was by Executive 
order intrusted to the War Trade Board. 

Upon the dissolution of that organization, after the con- 
clusion of the armistice, its powers were vested in the War 
Trade Board section of the State Department, which on July 
14, 1919, issued the following announcement: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
War Trape BOARD SECTION, 
Washington, July 1), 1919. 

Resumption of trade with Germany. 

The War Trade Board section of the Department of State announced 
that a general enemy-trade license has been issued authorizing ali 
persons in the United States, on and after July 14, 1919, to trade 
and communicate with persons residing in Germany and to trade and 
communicate with all persons with whom trade and communication 
is prohibited by the trading-with-the-enemy act, subject, however, to 
the following specific limitations and exceptions, to wit: 

1. The above-mentioned general license does not authorize the Im- 
portation Into the United States from Germany or elsewhere of dyes, 
dyestuffs, potash, drugs, or chemicals which have been produced or 
manufactured in Germany. 

2. The abovementioned, general license does not modify or affect in 
any respect present restrictions against trade and communication be- 
tween the United States and Hungary or that portion of Russia under 
the control of the bolshevik authorities. 

3. The above-mentioned general license does not authorize trade 
with respect to any property which heretofore, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the trading-with-the-enemy act as amended has been reported 
to the Alien Property Custodian or should have been so reported to 
him, or say N which heretofore, 8 to the provisions ot 
said act, the Allen Property Custodian has seized or has required ta 
be conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid over to him. 

Exports to and imports from Germany may take place under Special 
Export License RAC No. 77 and General Import License PBF No. 37. 
as announced in W. T. B. R. 803 and W. T. B. R. 804, respectively. 

Other related orders I ask be printed as an appendix to my 
remarks. 

Apparently the only effect of the joint resolution before us 
on trade with Germany will be to permit the unrestricted im- 
portation from that country of dyes, dyestuffs, potash, drugs, and 
chemicals, a result that could be arrived at by a simple modifi- 
cation of the order of July 14, 1919, referred to. 

Under the operation of the order, anticipated by others less 
comprehensive, trade with Germany has been carried on un- 
hampered on this side of the water, imports having come to us 
from there since the armistice to March 20, 1919, of the value of 
$26,272,081 and exports having departed for Germany to the 
value of $147,300,934. For the first three months of 1920 the 
exports and imports amounted, respectively, to $54,214,620 and 
$15,361,716. If the same ratio is observed for the remainder of 
the current year Germany will take more in value of our prod- 
ucts than she did in 1913. Evidently she is greedily availing 
herself of the opportunity to trade with us. We can get along 
without her trade. It would be disastrous to her to lose the 
privilege of dealing with us. She enjoys it now by virtue of 
the order issued under the authority of the President pursuant 
to the law of Congress. He may withdraw it at will or modify 
the order under which it is enjoyed. Why take that power 
away from him at the same time that he is charged with the 
duty of negotiating a treaty such as that contemplated in the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yleld to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have been listening to the de- 
bates here in the Senate on the question of putting an embargo 
on the importation of dyestuffs. Does the Senator understand 
that if this joint resolution were to pass, and the so-called dye- 
stuff bill should fail of passage, then dyestuffs from Germany 
could be imported into the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And at the present time there 
is an embargo upon the importation of dyestuffs, by virtue of 
this order of the War Trade Board, which would be repealed 
by this joint resolution? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exaetly. It is the only effect of 
this joint resolution, so far as trade with Germany is con- 
cerned, to admit these prohibited articles. 

Confronted with the facts that trade is now open with Ger- 
many, the acute as well as usually eandid junior Senator from 
Minnesota asserts that it is hampered because we have no con- 
sular representatives in that country, but when asked how the 
adoption of the pending joint resolution affects that situation 
and what there is in it that entitles us to send consuls to Ger- 
man cities, if anything we could do without the consent of Ger- 
many could confer upon us that right, he answers with much 
nonchalance and a little attempt at disdain that he had no 
doubt she would gladly welcome our consuls, She may Indeed 
do so. She may receive them with open arms without this joint 
resolution. She is at perfect liberty to accord them the requisite 
official status whether we enact this legislation or kill it, and, 
so far as I can judge, is as likely to do so in the one case as in 
the other. 

Some nations might, indeed, moved by such generosity on the 
part of a late enemy as it is proposed by this resolution the 
United States shall display with respect to Germany, exhibit in 
the official acts of their Government the gratitude it ought to 
excite. But let us not act in this matter in the hope of recipro- 
cal favors from our late enemy. Germany hates us, and with 
good cause from her point of view. Before we entered the war 
we were abomination in her eyes because we permitted trade 
in munitions in which, because of her relative weakness as a 
sea power, she was unable to participate. She had her enemies 
with their backs to the wall when we went in, and she blames 
us, not without reason, for the, to her, disastrous result. She 
will trade with us because she must. She will give us such 
concessions within her territory as she conceives will redound 
to her own benefit. She will make a treaty with us, but she will 
utilize to its utmost every advantage which her shrewd and un- 
scrupulous diplomats can find in the conditions under which 
negotiations are carried on. 

The one-sided operation of this joint resolution is illustrated 
by the conditions under which an American is admitted into 
Germany at present. He secures a passport to some neighboring 
neutral country and there applies to a German consul for a visé. 
This is extended or withheld, apparently without regard to rule, 
according to the whim of the officer, depending possibly on the 
degree of tolerance he has for Americans in general, on the 
state of the weather, or the vigor of his digestion. This legis- 
lation proposes that we let down all the bars to the entry of 
Germans while our people go through the humiliating procedure 
outlined to get into Germany, and it offers no remedy, the formal 
request to the President to negotiate a treaty that might im- 
prove matters having been withdrawn. There is absolutely 
nothing it can or does accomplish for this country. It should be 
entitled “A measure for the relief of the German people.” 

I now address myself to a few particular features of the joint 
resolution which either impugn the good faith of its framers or 
stamp it as haying been unreflectingly drawn. 

1. The joint resolution provides that all property of the Ger- 
man Government and its nationals which has— 
come into the possession or under the control of the Government of the 
United States or of any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any 
source or by 9 agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the United 
States, and no disposition thereof made except as shall specifically be 
hereafter provided by Congress until— 

a treaty is made, as hereinbefore referred to. 

It is well known that most of the property seized by the 
United States is no longer in its possession, having been disposed 
of by the Alien Property Custodian. There remain the ships 
we seized. The joint resolution apparentiy suggests a treaty 
under which these are te be turned back to Germany when she 
has “given * * * undertakings and made provision by 
treaty ” for the payment of losses suffered by American citi- 
zens by her acts, which treaty shall contain a most-favored 
nation clause and confirm the title in the United States to all 
property seized. When we get Germany’s promise that she. will 
pay our citizens we are to surrender to her the ships. There 
seems to be an inconsistency between the opening part of the 
proviso in section 1 and its conclusion. By the latter, the 
treaty contemplated is to confirm to the United States the title 
to all property seized, while by the introductory part so much 
as remains in the possession of the United States is to be sur- 
rendered to Germany upon her giving the undertaking to satisfy 
the claims of our citizens and consenting to a most-favored 
nation provision. 

But if the ships are to be surrendered, as first suggested in 
the joint resolution, and not retained, as clearly implied in the 
concluding portion of the proviso, they are to be given upon 
Germany's promise to pay our citizens whatever obligations may 
be due them from her. But by the general treaty which Ger- 
many has entered into with our allies, now effective as between 


them and her, she has already bound herself to pay them in 
amounts which were fixed at what they thought was the limit 
of her ability to pay and which able economists, including the 
financial adviser of the American commission, insist exceeds 
her ability to pay. Upon a promise by Germany so bound to 
pay our citizens their just demands, we are to let the ships go. 

But if apprehensions are aroused by the statements just made 
they may be dismissed, since by another provision of the treaty, 
the execution of which by Germany is a condition of the sur- 
render, we are to be accorded most-favored nation treatment by 
her. But Germany is in no situation to make any such agree- 
ment with us or to carry it out should she unscrupulously under- 
take to do so, Her whole trade and taxing systems are prac- 
tically controlled by the Reparation Commission, provided for 
in the Versailles treaty, whese business it is to see that every 
dollar that can be wrung out of Germany goes to the payment 
of the obligations for the liquidation of which it provides, 
and she has bound herself therein (art. 291) to “ pass, issue, 
and maintain in force any. legislation, orders, or decrees 
that may be necessary to give complete effect to these pro- 
visions,” namely, those concerning reparation, by which 
she is practically placed in the hands of a receiver. By 
article 240 of the treaty Germany “agrees irrevocably to 
the possession and exercise by such commission of the power 
and authority given to it under the present treaty,” and that it 
may be fully equipped to tell her what to do and what not to 
do, to the end that the purposes for which it was created may 
be accomplished, the Government of Germany, by the same 
article agrees to “supply the commission all the information 
which the commission may require relative to the financial situ- 
ation and operations and to the property, productive capacity, 
and stock and current production of raw materials and manu- 
factured “articles of Germany and her nationals.” 

So vast are the powers of this Reparation Commission that pro- 
vision was made by one of the 14 Lodge reservations as follows: 

S. The United States understands that the reparation commission 
will regulate or interfere with exports from the United States to 
Germany, or from Germany to the United States, only when the United 
States by act or joint resolution of Congress approves such regulation 
or interference. 

This was deemed necessary to forestall any attempt on the 
part of the commission to discriminate in any requirements it 
should exact of Germany in respect to foreign trade, aguinst 
commerce with the United States. The reservation necessarily 
assumed, doubtless correctly, that the commission had the 
power to insist upon such discrimination, if it should be so 
disposed. One of the ends of its creation was to restrain 
exports from Germany of such manufactured commodities as 
prior to the war went into the market in competition with the 
products of the mills and factories so ruthlessly destroyed in 
Belgium and France by her soldiery until they were rebuilt 
and the trade which they enjoyed was restored, that Germany 
should not secure a monopoly of it during the period of re- 
habilitation and thus have the advantage of an established 
business when they were prepared otherwise to compete. The 
exportation of manufactures of cotton and copper produced 
equally in Germany and in the devastated regions of Flanders 
and France might, pursuant to this policy, be prohibited or 
restricted. The consequence would be that the American 
producers of the raw material entering into such fabrications, 
who would otherwise find a larger market in Germany, would 
be injuriously affected. If the commission should restrict ex- 
ports of manufactured cotton, the raw material of which comes 
from the United States, while permitting the unrestricted expor- 
tation of woolen goods, the raw material of which comes from 
Australia, it might constitute an indefensible discrimination 
against this country. 

Speaking, as I think I may, for the producers of copper, an 
important item in the wealth of my State, they had no appre- 
hension of unfair treatment from the Reparation Commission 
and were willing to suffer some loss in the interest of justice to 
the victims of German savagery in the devastated areas. I 
refer to the matter for the purpose of making clear how impos- 
sible it is for Germany to give to the United States by a sepa- 
rate treaty any guaranty of treatment in trade such as is ac- 
corded by her to any nation. 

The resolution holds out to Germany the hope that by dis- 
charging her obligations to our people she may recover the 
property we took from her during the war, and then aflixes a 
condition with which it is impossible for her to comply. The 
President is called upon, not expressly, as the resolution now 
stands, but impliedly, to negotiate a treaty with Germany which 
he knows and must know it is impossible for her to observe. 

The resolution which has.simply furnished the occasion for a 
series of tirades against the President of the United States is 
not only futile but mischievous and ought unhesitatingly to be 
rejected. 
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APPENDIX A. s 
[From the Washington Post of Saturday, May 15, 1920.] 
Germane Fears New REVOLUTION AND COLLAPSE OF CAPITALISM 1 
ALLIES Do Nor Provipr MARKETS—TEUTON FACTORIES ALREADY 
CLostnc DowN—FINANCIERS TO Unen RETURN OF PROPERTY LIQUI- 
DATED IN ENTENTE COUNTRIES AND AMERICA DURING WAR—BOLSHE- 
VISM PREDICTED IF COMMON INTERESTS ARE Nor RECOGNIZED, 


(By Raymond Swing. Special cable to the Washington Post and New 
York Sun-Herald.) 
BERLIN, May 14. 


Germany's real need of outside assistance consists of obtaining steady 
foreign markets for her manufactures. This need will be emphasized by 
the rman representatives at the conference in Brussels, and a com- 
paratively small loan to enable German manufacturers to buy necessary 
raw material undoubtedly will be asked for. 

However, Germany's most important financiers are more concerned 
with being able to keep the German industrial machine operating than 
they are with any other phase of the situation. Raw materials bought 
on time credit and paid for in wares is the German formula, and indi- 
yidual credits from one country to another, rather than Goyernment 
peng is considered the only safe way of rebuilding healthy trade rela- 

ons. 

The correspondent finds a fear in banking circles in this country that 
unless the Spa and the Brussels conferences lead to more tangible re- 
sults and less political chess playing than other conferences have devel 
oped Germany will have another revolution this summer. 

The failure of the Frankfort fair and the even more serious failure 
of the 223 fair are frequently commented upon in business circles 
here. At neither of these fairs did foreign orders develop in the volume 

ected. Foreign buyers at Frankfort found that the German prices 
either were above the world's market prices or so close to them as to 
make purchasing in Frankfort unprofitable. : 

German factories have begun to pay off employees in large number, 
and this closing-down movement, 5 to well-informed observers, 
is only commencing. Another matter the Germans would like to see dis- 
cused at Brussels is the return of German property liquidated in the 
allied countries during the war. If the Allies refuse ratification of 
this and the German Government has to indemnify citizens of the 
United 9 will result in such an inflation of German currency 
that, as one rlin banker said, “ When you go out to luncheon you 
will have to take a suitcase full of bank notes with you.” 


IN FEAR OF BOLSHRVISM. 


It is urged here that rectification should be made on behalf of Ger- 
man property owners, as well as in the common interest, and that un- 
less international financiers acknowledge these common interests capi- 
talism will collapse. 

This is not the view of the radicals, but is that of one of the best 
trained financiers of Europe. 

“Germany can still be saved for capitalism, but it has got to be 
done without waste of words, and there can not be any mistakes per- 
mitted,” he said. “If it is not done it will mean that capitalism will 
be unable to save itself as a system, and bolshevism must follow. When 
that is proved J, for my part, will put my services at the disposal of 
the Bolsheviki.” 

Much satisfaction was expressed in Berlin financial circles over the 
American entry into the German market as an investor in industrial 
stocks. The poe by the Guggenheim interests and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. of a block of shares of the German General Electric Co. was the 
first step in what the Germans hope was the inauguration of a new 
American financial policy. 

OPENS DOOR TO RUSSIA, 


Hitherto American investments in Germany have been largely in the 
way of municipal securities, while the British and French became 
heavily interested in German industrials. 

Germans say that the significance of the electric company deal is 
that it gives America an entry into Russia. Walter Rathenau, presi- 
dent of the German General Electric Co., is a leader in the movement 
for a resumption of trade with Russia, and his company has 16 branches 
in that country. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATH, 
War TRADE Board SECTION, 
Washington, July 1}, 1919. 
Special export license No. RAC-77 amended to cover shipments to Ger- 
many and to merge certain special export licenses already issued. 

The War Trade Board Secticn of the Department of State announces 
that special export license RAC-77, gente through the Customs Sery- 
ice, effective May 15, 1919, W. T. B. R. 738, has been extended and 
reissued, effective July 14, 1919. Special export license RAC-77 as 
now amended authorizes the exportation by freight or express, without 
individual licenses, to the countries hereinbelow mentioned of all com- 
modities whatsoever, except (1) arms, ammunition, and explosives con- 
signed to Mexico or China; (2) machinery or materials intended for 
the manufacture of munitions, and radio or wireless apparatus con- 
signed to Mexico; and (3) wheat and wheat flour, the control over the 
exportation of which has been vested in the Wheat Director (see 
W. T. B. R. 797, issued June 30, 1919) : 

A. Any country in the Western Hemisphere. 

B. Any country in Africa. 

C. Any country in Asia or Oceania, except Turkey in Asia. 

D. The following countries in Europe: United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, and that territory included in the line set out in article 3 of the 
military clause of the armistice protocol of November 3, 1918; Belgium, 
Greece, Spain, Portugal, or their possessions in Europe; Iceland, Faroe 
Islands, Serbia, Roumania, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Germany (including that territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine occupied by the forces of the associated Governments). 

The attention of exporters is called to the fact that, by virtue of the 
above-mentioned extension of special export license RAC-7T, the fol- 
lowing special export licenses have been merged with special export 


license RAC-T77: 
RAC W. T. B. R. issued June 12, 1919). 
D B. K 7 919). 
RAC-T9 (W. T. B. R. b 
RAC-80 (W. T. B. R. 759, issued May 28, é 
RAC-81 (W. T. B. R. 784, issued June 18, 1919). 
RAC-82 (W. T. B. R. 791, issued June 24, 1919). 
The attention of shippers is called to the fact that, effective July 14, 
1919, the special regulations governing shipments in transit through 
Holland, set forth in W. T. B. R. 771, issued June 5, 1919, are rescinded. 


w 


Shipping arrangements made prior to July 14, 1919, under any of 


the above-mentioned special export licenses will continue in full force 
and effect, but thereafter shipments coming within the provisions of 
RAC-77 may be made only under that license. 

Exporters who desire to make shipments under special export license 
RAC-77 need only present their shipper's export declarations (Customs 
Cat. Ag io} in triplicate to the collectors of customs at the ports of 
exit for indorsement to permit the shipments to proceed. 


APPENDIX B. 
(Not to be released before Sept. 30, 1919.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
í War TRADE Boarp SECTION, 
Washington, September 30, 1900. 
SHIPMENTS BY MAIL UNDER SPECIAL LICENSE RAC-52. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State announces 
the revision of special export license RAC-52 (W. T. B. R. 816, issued 
July 21, 1919), covering certain shipments to foreign countries by mail, 
effective October 1, 1919. 

(1) Special export license RAC-52 has been issued through the Post, 
Office 5 to permit any local postmaster to accept without 


individual export license shipments of all commodities, except wheat 
and wheat flour (se: W. T. B. R. 797, issued June 30, 1919) when 
destined to 


A. Any country in the Western Hemisphere. 

B. Any country in Africa. 

C. Any country in Asia or Oceania. 

D. Any country in Europe except Russia. 

(2) In making shipments under this special license (RAC-52) it is 
not necessary to make any application for license nor to present a 
license of any kind to the postmaster. If the shipment is consigned 
to a consignee in any Ri pa Maen in paragraph (1), the package, 
in so far as the War Trade ard Section is concerned, need only 
delivered to the postmaster with the following facts noted upon the 


wrapper : 

1. “ Shipped under export license RAC-52.“ 

2. List of contents. 

3. Name and address of shipper. 

4. Name and ad of consignee. 

(Where a package bears a customs tag or an invoice describing the 
98 Noa list of contents need not be written upon the wrapper of 

e package. 

(3) All shipments made under special export license RAC-52 must 
8 by mail and are subject to the regulations of the Post Office, 

partment. 


(Not to be released before Sept. 30, 1919.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
War TRADE BOARD SECTION, 
x September 30, 1919. 
SPECIAL EXPORT LICENSE NO. RAC-77 EXTENDED TO COVER THE SHIPMENT TO 
THE REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA, BULGARIA, TURKEY, AND HUNGARY OF ALU 
COMMODITIES EXCEPT WAR MATERIALS, 


The War Trade Board Section of the bee Sct 4 of State announces 
that special export license RAC-77 (W. T. B. R. 831) has been extended 
and reissued, effective October 1, 1919. Special export license RAC-77 
as amended will authorize the exportation by freight or express, with- 
out individual licenses to the countries hereinbelow mentioned, of all 
commodities whatsoever, except (1) certain commodities as listed be- 
low when destined to Hungary, the Republic of Austria, Bulgaria, or 
Turkey; (2) arms, ammunition, and explosives consigned to ina: 
(3) wheat and wheat flour, the control over the exportation of which 
has been vested in the wheat director (see W. T. B. R. 797, issued 
June 30, 1919) : 

A. Any country in the Western Hemisphere. 

B. Any country in Africa. 

C. Any country in Asia or Oceania. 

D. Any country in Europe except Russia. 

An individual export license must be obtained before any of the com- 
modities hereinafter mentioned may be exported to Hungary, the Re- 
public of Austria, Bulgaria, or Turkey. The importation into the above- 
named countries of the following commodities will be restricted, and 
individual export licerses will be granted only in exceptional cases: 

Aircraft of all kinds, including aeroplanes, airships, balloons, and 
their component parts, together with accessories and articles suitable 
for use in connection with aircraft. > 

Apparatus which can be nsed for the storage or projection of com- 
pressed or liquefied gases, flame acids, or other destructive agents cu- 
pable of use in warlike operations, and their component parts, 


Armor plates. 
rmo motor cars. 
rms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, and their 


component parts. 

Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting same. 

Camp equipment. á 

Camp equipment, articles of, and their component parts. 

Clothing and he bed coe of n distinctively military character. 

Electrical appl 
ponent parts, 2 

Explosives especially prepared for use in war. 

Field glasses. 

Gases for war purposes. 

Guns and machine guns. 

Gun mountings, limbers, and military wagons of all descriptions. 

Harness or horse equipment of a itary character. 

Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the manufacture 
of munitions of war, or for the manufacture or repair of arms or of 
war materials, for use on land or sea. 

Mines, submarines, and their component parts. 

Projectiles, charges, cartridges, and grenades of all kinds and their 
component parts. 

Range finders and their component parts. 

Searchlights and their component parts. 

Submarine sound signaling apparatus and materials for wireless 


ances adapted for use in the war and their com- 


Torpedoes. 

Warships, including boats and their component parts of such a nature 
that they can only be used on a vessel of war. 

The bes rede to the ere ni of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey of the following articles, viz, barged wire and implements for 
fixing and cutting the same; articles of camp equipment and their 
component parts; clothing and equipment of a distinctly military 


` 
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character; electrical appliances for use in war and their component 


parts; tary wagons of all descriptions; and ess or horse 
equipment of a military character is forbidden only on account of the 
use to which such articles can be put. If exporters have in- 
formation” showing that the articles are tined for civil purposes, 
the same should be submitted with their Spoticatious for export licenses. 
rters who desire to make shipmen er special export license 
RAC-77 need only present their shi 8 yas declarations (Customs 
Cat. 7525) in daplicate (see W. T. B. R. 828, issued Aug. 21, 1919) to 
the collectors of customs at the ports of exit for indorsement to per- 
mit the shipments to proceed. ad rr 


(For immediate release.) ES TT. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

5 War Trave Board SECTION, 

? Washington, July 1$, 1919. 
PDP NO, 37 AMENDED TO COVER GERMANY. 
The War Trade Board section of the Department of State announces 
tka ral import lieense PBF No. 37 (W. T. B. R. 726, issued M 
8, 1919; amended by W. T. B. R. 739, issued May 16, 10) has been 
revised and extend effective July 14, 1919, so as to permit the free 
importation from Germany of all commodities except those hereinafter 
specifically mentioned. 

As now amended general import license PBF No. 37 authorizes the 
importation into the United States from all countries of the world, 
except Hungary and those rts of Russia under the control of the 
bolshevik authorities, of all commodities except those hereinafter 
enumerated, to wit: 

1. The following foodstuffs: 

(a) Sugar. 

(b) Wheat and wheat flour, the control over whose importation is 
30 1019 in the Wheat Director. (See W. T. B. R. 797, issued June 

2. The following commodities, the importation of which continues to 
be controlled by reason of existing an: 

Pig tin, and all metal alloys containing tin, including tin drosses, 
tin oxides, solder drosses, type metals, antifriction metals, waste 
metals, and other metals containing tin, except tin plate and tin-plate 
scrap, 

3. Salvarsan, neosalyarsan, arsphenamine, and all substitutes there- 
for and equivalents thereof. 

4. All commodities whatsoever which haye been produced or manu- 
faetured in Hungary. 

5. The folowing commodities, the control of whose importation by 
individual import licenses is desirable: 

(a) Dyes and dyestuffs, including dye bases, and inter- 
mediates. 

(o) Potash. 

(c) All drugs and chemicals. 

It should be noted that the foregoing paragraph 5, as now amended, 
provides that hereafter individual import licenses will be required for 
all importations of drugs and chemicals from every source whatsoever. 

All applications for licenses to import d. or dyestuffs, including 
dye bases, crudes, and intermediates, must ee 20 by supple- 
mental information sheets as set forth in W. T. B. R. 670, issued 
March 27, 1919. (Bureau of 8 Ruling 489.) 

American consuls abroad have instructed to issue certificates of 
nonenemy origin before certifying invoices covering shipments of 
potash, dyes or dyestuffs, or drugs or chemicals intended for importa- 
tion into the United States. 

The prior rulings of the War Trade Board which required the purchase 
price of certain commodities permitted to be imported from German 
to be deposited with the American Relief Administration (W. T. 
B. Rs. 764, 772, and 779) have been rescinded, and such purchase 
price may now be remitted in any manner desired by the importer 
under the terms of the general enemy trade license issued simulta- 
neously with this ruling, W. T. B. R. 802. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not intend to delay 
the Senate by an extended speech on the pending joint resolu- 
tion, but before the time comes to vote I wish to express a 
few views as to why I think that the resolution, if adopted, 
will not accomplish a result that will be beneficial to the 
people of the Nation. 

This seems to be the closing scene in the drama, so far as this 
Congress is concerned, in the attempt to conclude a peace with 
Germany. I do not intend to discuss the treaty that was 
negotiated by the President and our allies with the German 
Government, except in so far as to say that the action of the 
majority party in the Senate seems to have foreclosed further 
action on the treaty, at least for the present. 

The President of the United States negotiate a treaty, and 
so far as its terms are concerned with the German Government 
it seems to have been satisfactory to those on the other side 
of the Chamber as well as to most of the Senators on this 
side of the Chamber, as is proved by the introduction of this 
resolution itself, which in a way attempts to retain for our 
people the terms of the treaty of Versailles so far as it relates 
solely to concluding peace with the Imperial Government of 
Germany. 

Of course, the real battle in the Senate as to the ratification 
or the rejection of the treaty concluded at Versailles turned 
on those clauses in the treaty which related to a League of 
Nations and not the clauses that terminated the war with 
Germany. After many, many months of debate the Senate 
was unable to reach a conclusion as to the ratification of the 
treaty of peace negotiated by the President. Then the majority 
party in the Senate took the responsibility of returning the 
treaty to the President without amendment and without sug- 
gested amendment. In other words, in that way the treaty was 
rejected by the majority party so far as it was possible for 
them to reject the terms of the treaty; and whether they in- 


erudes, 


tended it as such or not they rejected it, when they returned 
it to the President, in all its details. 


It could not be expected that under those circumstances the 


President would proceed further with the negotiations unless 


it was indicated by the Senate that some amendment could be 
agreed to that was satisfactory to the Chief Executive as well 
as to the Senate, and no such suggestion has been made. 

If it was the purpose of those controlling the Senate on this 
subject merely to reject the League of Nations from the treaty. 
and to secure the ratification of peace with Germany, the oppor- 
tunity was here for more than nine months. It was within 
the power of the majority of the Senate to have amended the 
treaty by striking out of it all the provisions that related to the 
coyenant of the League of Nations, and to have ratified the 
treaty with that amendment. If that had been done, all that 
is in this resolution would have been accomplished, and more, be- 
cause the Imperial Government of Germany was only a party 
to the treaty so far as the covenants of peace were concerned, 
and was not a party to the treaty so far as the covenants that 
related to the League of Nations were concerned. We could have 
established lasting peace with Germany if action of that kind 
had been taken and had been accepted by the ‘President. 

But that opportunity of acceptance or rejection was not pre- 
sented to the President of the United States. Therefore I 
think that the party in control of the Senate, when they 
returned the treaty to the President without amendment, fore- 
closed the opportunity to conclude the treaty of peace that our- 
selves and our allies had made, 

Now, so far as my own individual views are concerned, I am 
not disposed to take the time of the Senate in restating them. 
More than a year ago I discussed the treaty in the Senate and 
expressed my views in favor of unconditional ratification. I 
have not changed my view personally as to the wisdom of un- 
conditional ratification at that time, but I know that my view- 
point is not reflected by many of my colleagues. 

I have never regarded the question of reservations as the 
important question that faced the country. I have always be- 
lieved that the Constitution of the United States in all its de- 
tails was written within the terms of the treaty, and that it 
would be impossible for any action of the executive or the legis- 
lative branch of the Government to prevent the Constitution 
and its limitations from being within the terms of the treaty. 
Therefore I did not believe that express reservations were 
necessary to establish that fact. I was very anxious and am 
now that peace might be concluded with the German Govern- 
ment, but when the Senate returned the treaty of peace to the 
President, I think, at least for the time, the opportunity was 
foreclosed, and peace can not be accomplished as is proposed 
in the pending resolution. 

Briefly I wish to express my reasons for the conclusion that I 
have reached. The resolution passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and amended by the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate attempts to accomplish three objects: It attempts, 
by repealing the war statute or the declaration of war, to 
declare that the war with Germany has ceased; it attempts, 
by congressional enactment, to tie ourselves into the terms of 
the treaty of Versailles so far as the rights and privileges we 
were to obtain under that treaty are concerned; und it attempts 
to declare peace or the end of the war with the Government of 
Austria. 

Let us see whether those objects can be accomplished by the 
resolution. The distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], the author of the pending amendment, in his able speech 
to the Senate on May 5 last, laid down the following proposi- 
tions: 

In this discussion it is necessary, as pointed out in the majorit 
report upon the House resolution, to recall that wars may be termi- 
nated in one of three ways: First, through the abstention by both 
parties from further acts of war, or, as one writer puts it, “ War may 
silently cease and peace be silently renewed” (III Phillimore, 772; 
II Oppenheim, 323); or, second, war may be ended by the establish- 
ment of peace through a special treaty of peace”; or, third, one of 
the belligerents may completely subjugate his adversary. 

I agree with what the Senator said, that those are the three 
ways in which we can accomplish a status of peace. Now, let 
us reverse the order in which he stated the problem and see 
what confronts us. Making the first last, he asserts: 

One of tke belligerents may completely subjugate his adversary. 


That has not been accomplished in this war, and, therefore, 
peace will not arrive in that way. 

Second. War may be ended by the establishment of peace through 
a special treaty of peace.” 

The accomplishment of peace in that way was proposed by 
the Executive. A treaty of peace was negotiated and submitted 
to the Senate. The Senate might have rejected it by a direct 
vote; it might have ratified i. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 


1920. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonzs of New Mexico in 


the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire if I correctly understand the 
Senator from Alabama as saying that the enemy has not been 
completely subjugated? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not in the sense, I think, that we have 
made peace in that way. 

Mr. KNOX. Did not the President of the United States on 
at least two oceasions, and on each occasion by two or three 
different methods of expression, each one stronger almost than 
the other, say that the war was at an end; that Germany had 
been destroyed; that she was. unable to renew hostilities, and 
that all of the purposes of the war had been accomplished? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not trying the case on the state- 
ment of the President, and I do not think that is conclusive of 
the matter; but I am sure that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
himself will not insist that we have arrived at a state of peace 
by the subjugation of Germany in the sense that is used by the 
text writers from whom he quotes. Subjugation in that respect 
means the destruction of the government, making the people of 
the conquered territory absolutely subject to the will and control 
of the conquerer. That has not been done in Germeny. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me fur- 
ther, I do not want to interfere with the course of his argu- 
ment 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad to have the Senator interrupt 


me. ` 

Mr. KNOX. But I wish to call his attention to the lan- 
guage of the armistice, which the President read to us and com- 
mented upon; that all hostilities on land, in the air, and on the 
sea were terminated, and all of the instrumentalities of war 
which pertained to the conduct of the war upon the land and in 
the air and upon the sea were surrendered to the belligerent 
forces that were attacking Germany. 

Tf the Senator will permit one more sentence, I think the Sena- 
tor from Alabama fails to discriminate between the fact of 
peace and the terms upon which we propose to arrive at peace, 
which are the usual functions of a treaty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all; I am coming to that, and I 
am trying merely to analyze what the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania said in his opening speech in the discussion 
of this question. 

I take it that there is a vast difference between conquest and 
subjugation. I concede—and I think what the President has 
said and all that the Senator has said carries out the idea—that 
Germany has been conquered; but that is very different from 
saying that Germany has been subjugated. There can be no 
question of subjugation involved here. Subjugation means the 
destruction of the enemy’s government, reducing their popula- 
tion to a servile condition subject to the will of the conqueror, 
No such condition exists. There has never been an hour since 
the war was declared when a government functioning for the 
great majority of the German people has not been in existence 
and performing the duties devolving upon it. There has never 
been an hour since the war was declared when the great body 
of the German people have not been under the orders and the 
control of their own Government, and not under the control of 
the conquering nation. So I think it is conclusive that the war 
has not been concluded by subjugation. The enemy has. been 
conquered; he has surrendered according to terms; but there 
is nothing of which I know in the terms of the armistice signed 
that indicates that the Germans now or for the future are to 
be a subjugated people, subject absolutely to the will and con- 
trol of their conqueror. I think that eliminates the third propo- 
sition as to whether peace has been declared by subjugation. 

Then the first proposition, as stated by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, is this: 

Through the abstention by both parties from further acts of war, or, 
as one myter puts it, “war may silently cease and peace be silently 
renewed, 

I am perfectly willing to agree that actual hostilities have 
ceased, The Senator’s interesting speech presented many de- 
tails to demonstrate the fact that hostilities have ceased, and, 
in my opinion, in that respect he conclusively proved his ease, 
I think, however, I can go one step further in aid of the argu- 
ment made along that line to prove that hostilities have ceased, 
and the illustration is so spectacular that no man can deny 
the result. After the declaration of war we moved 2,000,000 
men across 8,000 miles of ocean, put them on the battle lines 
of France, and after the armistice was signed we moved those 
2,000,000 men back across 3,000 miles of water to our own coun- 
try, demobilized them, and returned them to their homes, 

To-day we have on German soil merely a picket line of a few 
thousand American soldiers, representing the Army of the 


United States, there only for the purpose of showing that we 
are still a part of the negotiations of the supreme council that 
was established by the armistice, and fer no other purpose. I 
do not think it is possible for any man to assert that there can 
be any question that hostilities have ceased when one of the 
great conquering nations has returned its army home and de- 
mobilized it. So I think that the argument of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that hostilities have ceased can well be con- 
ceded. But the time referred to in the second part of this 
sentence, in my judgment, has not yet arrived. 
In the Senator's quotation he says: 


War may silently cease and peace be silently renewed, 


True, it can be, and there are instances in history where peace 
has been accomplished in that way; but not overnight, not in 
a year or an hour. It has been through the endless tract of 
time that a status of peace has been recognized in that way. I 
am not prepared to say that in the course of years, if no further 
action is taken by our Government or the Government of Ger- 
many toward the renewal of hostilities, peace might not be 
silently recognized; but we certainly have not yet reached that 
period. The accomplishment of that result, so far as fixing the 
status of these Governments on a peace basis is concerned, cer- 
tainly has not arrived up to this hour. 

What is the condition that really confronts the country? 

T think there are three questions that are involved in the 
return from war to peace. N 

The first is the cessation of hostilities. 
been accomplished. 

The second is the repeal of war legislation on the part of our 
Government. During the period of the war, for the purpose of 
earrying on the war, it became necessary for the Congress to 
pass and the President to enforce certain war legislation in 
order that our efforts to conquer the enemy might not fail. It 
is legislation that is not acceptable to our people in time of 
peace, It is legislation that is not necessary to the life of our 
Nation in time of peace. It is legislation, unquestionably, that 
should be repealed. Now, the Congress contemplated the repeal 
of this legislation when it was enacted, because, I think, there 
was not one bill carrying war legislation that did not earry 
within its terms a clause providing that it should either cease to 
exist instantly upon the ratification of a treaty of peace with the 
German Government or within a short stated period immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

I think this legislation should be repealed. I have not ex- 
amined it in all its details. There may be some particular piece 
of legislation that it may be advisable to carry on for a short 
length of time; but if there is, I am not advised of the fact. 
I see no reason why this legislation should not have been re- 
pealed when the President returned the American Army from 
the battle fields of Europe to American soil. That was notice 
to the Congress that hostilities had ceased. The legislation was 
not passed to protect a status of war. The legislation was 
passed to carry on actual hostilities; and now that it is con- 
ceded by all that actual hostilities have ceased for more than a 
year, I see no reason why war legislation should remain on the 
statute books. Bill after bill has been introduced in this Con- 
gress looking to the repeal of this war legislation, in whole or 
in part. The party to which I hold allegiance is not in power in 
either branch of Congress. The responsibility for legislation 
rests with the majority party. For more than a year the 
majority party in the Congress has had a full and ample opper- 
tunity to repeal war legislation by the express enactment of 
statutes, and no action has been taken except the proposal in 


That undoubtedly has 


this joint resolution to tie the repeal of war legislation with the 


issues involved in establishing peace relations with Germany. I 
think they are issues that are entirely separate and distinct. 

The German Government has no interest in or power to con- 
trol the repeal of war legislation. The only interest it has in 
the matter is in questions in which the two Governments are 
involved in reference to their commerce and their diplomatic 
relations. So I say it is no answer to the problem to assert 
that the joint resolution. should be passed through Congress be- 
cause we want to repeal war legislation. There are other ways 
in which to repeal war legislation. There has been ample time, 
within the life of this Congress, to have repealed the war legis- ` 
lation if the Congress had desired to do so; so I take it that the 
repeal of war legislation is not a ground for the passage of this 
joint resolution. ‘ 

The third accomplishment that will bring us to a status of 
peace is the renewal of diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the Governments with which we have been at war. That 
is the only question that is really involved—the only question 
that is at issue—in the proposals of a treaty of peace. It is 
eonceded by all that hostilities have ceased and that they will 
not be renewed, because if there had been any intention of 
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renewing hostilities the President would not have withdrawn 
our armies from the battle field and the Congress would not 
have remained silent during the withdrawal. So that the only 
issue now involved outside of the domestic one—a mere ques- 
tion of legislation that is purely domestic and relates only to 
our internal affairs—is the question of the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations with our late enemies and the renewal of com- 
mercial relations with them. 

How can that be accomplished? In a way, it is being accom- 
plished to-day. We are trading with Germany and Germany 
is trading with us. We have no direct diplomatic relations, 
but indirectly we are carrying on certain negotiations with 
her—a very unsatisfactory condition, I admit, but one that is 
proof of the cessation of hostilities. 

Here are two great Governments, representing millions of 
people, who for generations had close commercial relations 
that it is to the interest of both peoples to renew. How are 
you going to renew these relations? By our assuming that 
we can establish a fact, and that that fact will be accepted for 
all time by an alien country? The thought is impossible. If 
we desire to renew diplomatic and commercial relations with 
our enemy, we must do so in one way, and one way only, 
and that is by contract—by mutual understanding—and that 
can no longer be accomplished by a declaration such as this 
joint resolution proposes, telling the enemy the terms on which 
we will renew our commercial life and intercourse with them 
when we no longer have the power to enforce our demands. 
That power was remoyed from the battle fields of France 
more than a year ago, or at least its removal was begun, and 
was accomplished many months ago. 

I do not know what this joint resolution means when you 
take it by its four corners, in so far as it seeks to establish 
commercial relations with Germany, unless it is a bluff; unless 
we are saying to the German Government: You must accept 
these terms and, without our ratifying the treaty of Versailles, 
without our becoming a party to it, you must accept the terms 
and the burdens of the treaty of Versailles,” when there is 
not a bayonet on the border to enforce our bluff. 

You may say there are 8,000 men there, a mere picket line. 
You have brought your armies home. You have refused to 
ratify the treaty when your Government said “Sign on the 
dotted line,” and now you propose to offer this declaration with- 
out guns and soldiers and bayonets to enforce it, and you know 
full well that the American people are not going to counte- 
nance the sending back to France of the boys of America to 
force the signing of this contract. You have let the oppor- 
tunity go by, and to satisfy the American people you are trying 
to build a wall of paper as a camouflage in its place. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator makes the point that we have 
no Army to compel Germany to negotiate a treaty with us. 
That is true, and Germany has no army or no navy to resist 
ours should we bombard:their ports. But the question I wish 
to ask the Senator is, would not the economic pressure which 
the United States can bring to bear upon Germany, and Ger- 
many’s desire for our raw material and commerce generally, 
compel them to aceept almost any sort of a negotiated treaty? 
I refer the Senator to the very able argument just made by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH], in which he demon- 
strated that Germany economically is at the feet of the United 
States, and that we could by economic force compel them to 
do almost anything. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am in accord with the view expressed 
by the Senator from Tennessee. I think that is true. But 
that is not within the four corners of this joint resolution. 
There is but one way to accomplish that, and I think it can be 
accomplished, and that is by a contract between the two Gov- 
ernments, by a treaty of peace. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is another question about which I 
would ask the Senator’s view. The President, fully cognizant 
of the entire situation, saw no objection to negotiating a sepa- 
` rate treaty with Germany when only recently he threatened to 
withdraw the treaty from the Senate. I submit that when the 
President, with his full knowledge of the facts, was willing to 
undertake to negotiate a separate treaty, abandoning this one, 
as he threatened to do, does not the Senator think it reason- 
able to presume that it could be accomplished? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the treaty of Versailles is not ulti- 
mately ratified, a separate treaty with Germany must be made. 
There is nothing else to do. I agree with my friend entirely 
about that matter. If you can not ratify the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, then we must ultimately make a treaty with Germany. 
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But this joint resolution does not accomplish that. This is a 
declaration on our part which is as sounding cymbals, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] to the fact that in the President's 
letter he referred to the danger that if this treaty were rejected 
he would be reduced to the unthinkable task, as he expressed it, 
of being compelled to attempt to negotiate a treaty with Ger- 
many. He described it as an unthinkable thing to do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I remember very well the President said that 
in his letter, as I recall, last December, when he wished the 
Democratic Senators not to agree to the ratification of the 
treaty. Is that the occasion, or was it on the occasion of the 
Jackson Day dinner? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
I was referring. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That was equally intended to affect the 
Democratic Members of the Senate. But I want to know how 
the Senator makes that consist with the declaration of the 
President to the powers, Great Britain, France, and Italy, that 
if they did not agree with his ideas about settling the little 
shoe string of territory on the Adriatic coast he would with- 
draw this treaty, and therefore he would negotiate a separate 
treaty, for, in the language of the President, it is unthinkable 
that he intended this country forever to continue at war with 
Germany. If he withdrew the Versailles treaty, he certainly 
intended to negotiate a separate one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator can only make an inference 
in that matter. The President did not state that he would 
make a separate treaty with Germany. He has always de- 
plored, as in the letter referred to deplored, the danger that if 
this treaty was rejected he would be reduced to the unthink- 
able task of attempting to enter into a separate treaty with 
Germany. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And he impliedly proposed to do that un- 
thinkable task. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator draws his inference, but 
the President did not state it, and I deny the inference. There 
are other methods of accomplishing the same thing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the point I am seeking 
to make is that the renewal of diplomatic and commercial re- 
lations can not be accomplished by the pending joint resolu- 
tion, that in the end it must be by a treaty of peace. We must 
in some of its details, in whole or in part, ratify the treaty of 
Versailles, or ultimately we must be driven to making a sep- 
arate treaty of peace with Germany; but it can not be accom- 
plished in this way. 

I was interested in an amendment which was proposed yes- 
terday or the day before. and accepted by the Senate, offered 
by the leader of the majority party in the Senate, which seemed 
to reflect the views of his party on this question of making 
peace, 

When the joint resolution was originally introduced and re- 
ported, after reciting the necessity for commercial relations, 
and so on, it contained this clause: 

To these ends, and for the purpose of establishing fully friendly re- 
lations and commercial intercourse between the United States and Ger- 
many, the President is hereby requested immediately to open nego- 
tiations with the Government of Germany. 

In other words, to establish peace through a treaty. That 
is all it meant, and the joint resolution itself as introduced and 
indorsed by its distinguished author, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Knox], recognized that we could not reestablish 
diplomatic and commercial relations merely by a declaration 
of Congress, but that it must be followed up by something else. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I think the Senator from Alabama has not read 
the joint resolution quite as closely as he should; otherwise, 
he would not have put the construction he has upon it. There 
is a large difference between reestablishing commercial rela- 
tions through diplomatic and consular intercourse and the es- 
tablishment of peace. Of course, if your diplomatic and con- 
sular relations have been broken and suspended, you can not 
resume them except by an arrangement, and that arrangement, 
not necessarily always, but very frequently, follows the estab- 
lishment of peace. A 

I was perfectly willing to have the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovce] agreed to. He asked my con- 
sent to have the amendment made, and I assented to it upon 
this ground, that if the joint resolution repealing the war reso- 
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lution, supplemented by the fact that hostilities have ceased for 
a year and a half, that we are already dealing with Germany 
and Germany is dealing with us, as the Senator has just now 
said, terminates the state of war, it is the obvious duty of the 
President to renegotiate a treaty of amity and commerce with 
Germany. The only purpose of putting it in the joint resolution 
originally was to accentuate that fact, and I did not care to 
rub it on the President, if anybody thought it was wise to let 
it go out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator evidently felt that it 
was proper to point out that a treaty must be made. 

Mr. KNOX. Absolutely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator concedes that it must be 
made, and, therefore, if it must be made in order to establish 
entirely peaceful relations between the countries, and that 
diplomatic relations be renewed and commercial relations en- 
couraged, then what I say about the joint resolution is true— 
that the passage of the joint resolution does not accomplish the 
desired result. 

Mr. KNOX. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge 
me for just a moment longer, that is not a treaty of peace which 
is contemplated there; it is a treaty of amity and commerce. 
You may be at peace with a nation without having any treaty 
whatever defining your commercial relations or determining 
the friendly position upon which the two countries will stand 
in respect to each other. Let me call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to an illustration of that with which he is 
entirely familiar. Back in 1911 the House of Representatives 
passed a joint resolution to abrogate the treaty with Russia. It 
was about to pass the Senate when the Department of State 
took advantage of the terms of the treaty, and the treaty was 
abrogated according to its own terms; and from 1911 down to 
the present moment of time we have had no treaty whatever 
with Russia relating to consular and diplomatic intercourse; 
and we have always been at peace. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely; but we never established a con- 
dition of war, and therefore the former conditions of peace 
moved on, with some interruption of our consular and trade 
relations, but only to a slight extent. 

The Senator, I hope, will not understand me to say that it is 
necessary for us to write an entire treaty of peace with Ger- 
many to wipe out the conditions of the war. I have already said 
that on the termination of the war hostilities must cease. As a 
rule that is one of the conditions in a treaty of peace; but I 
think that condition has been established by the armistice. 
There is no point of difference between the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and myself on that subject. We both agree that hos- 
tilities have ceased. That is one of the points in reaching a 
peace conclusion that has been accomplished. 

The other point I referred to was the repeal of war legisla- 
tion. That is not involved in this controversy at all. That is a 
responsibility which rests on the majority party which controls 
the Congress of the United States, and in their good time I hope 
they will see that the war statutes are repealed. 

Then, as to the other question, with the ceasing of hostilities, 
when neither party to the contract is claiming the soil of the 
other belligerent, as the fact exists between this Republic and 
the Government of Germany, there is nothing left of accom- 
plishment in a treaty of peace except the clauses which relate 
to reparation, and that is being handled by the supreme coun- 
cil appointed by ourselves and the Allies when we signed the 
armistice. 

So there is no question involved except a renewal of our 
diplomatic and consular relations and our commercial relations, 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania has just coneeded that that 
has to be accomplished by a treaty; that this clause was in- 
serted in the joint resolution in the beginning in recognition 
of that fact and withdrawn by the majority party because 
they did not wish to push that question on the President at 
this time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator from Alabama intend to 
state that if the joint resolution should be passed a treaty is 
necessary in order to restore diplomatic and consular relations 
with Germany? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I certainly do; most emphatically. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Is it not a fact that if the joint resolution 
is passed the President, so far as this country is concerned, 
may appoint consular agents and diplomatic representatives, 
and, if received by Germany, those relations are restored? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, if received by Germany. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does it require—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If received by Germany! Of course, if 
Germany agrees to accept them. In part you have entered into 


a contract and understanding, which, in other words, would 
155 treaty only in part. There are other things to be accom- 
ed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If Germany simply receives our representa- 
tives? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator admits himself out of court 
when he uses the words “if received by Germany.”; because 
when Germany agrees to the contract it will be binding, and 
it never will be binding until Germany agrees to the contract. 
Yet here we are trying to establish a declaration of peace on 
our own part, throwing it out into the endless limitations of 
time, with no understanding that it will now or ever be 
accepted by the German Government, declaring on our own part 
that the contracts made by German nationals shall have the 
status of peace conditions, and leaving contracts made by our 
own nationals subject to rejection because Germany herself 
has not agreed to a treaty of peace. 

It seems to me that that would be a most enlightening posi- 
tion for a great Government to take, to stand for a provision 
that we recognize peace, and that if one of our nationals makes a 
contract with a German citizen, because we have recognized 
peace he is bound, and leaving it open to the German national . 
who makes the contract to fall back and say, This was a war 
contract, and not binding,” and to reject his contract. That is 
what it means. Not only that, but one might go on in endless de- 
tail pointing out the objections to a one-sided declaration of peace. 

There is but one way to make a contract of peace, and that 
is by treaty, and that is what we have ahead of us. The 
statement that because Congress can declare war it can repeal 
its declaration of war and accomplish peace, it seems to me, 
in the face of the Constitution of the United States, is an idle 
declaration, i 

This Government of ours is a government of delegated and 
limited powers. There can be no question, with the precedents 
of 100 years behind us, that the power to declare war vested in 
the two Houses of Congress does not carry with it the ques- 
tion of making peace any more than it carries with it the con- 
trol of the armies of the United States on the battle field, when 
the Constitution recognizes the President of the United States 
as Commander in Chief. 

The language of Article ITI, section 2, of the Constitution says: 
“He”—the President—“ shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties of peace, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 

This question has been referred to many times in this debate, 
and I shall not delay the Senate with an extended discussion 
of the problem, but I hold in my hand a very interesting pam- 
phlet prepared by our distinguished ambassador at the Court 
of St. James on the Treaty-making power of the United 
States.” He quotes Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, a member of the Constitutional Convention, as saying: 

At last it was agreed to give the President the power of proposing 
treaties, as he was the ostensible head of the Union, and to vest 
the Senate, where each State has an equal voice, with the power of 
agreeing or disagreeing with the terms proposed. 

That comes from the mouth of one of the men who wrote 
the Constitution. I want to quote a statement that I think will 
be recognized on this side of the Chamber as authority. Thomas 
Jefferson, in his Manual of Parliamentary Practice, which has 
been adopted by the Senate as a part of its rules of order, said: 

By the Constitution of the United States this department of legisla- 
tion is confined to two branches only of the ordinary legislature, the 
President originating and the Senate having a negative— 

Referring to the treaty-making power. I think that clause in 
the Constitution can not be questioned. I think there is but one 
question left in the conclusion of peace, and that is the renewal 
of our diplomatic and consular relations, provided we desire to 
scrap all the clauses that were put in the treaty of Versailles 
for the protection of American citizens who lost their property 
in the Great War and for those advantages that were received 
by our Government for being a conquering nation. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire the Senator to correct 
me if I am wrong, but I understood him a few moments ago. to 
read the provision of the Constitution regarding treaties, and I 
understood him to read it that “he shall have the power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties 
of peace.” Of course, there is no such term as that in the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was quoting from the American am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 

Mr. LODGE. Does he quote the Constitution in that way? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He quotes the Constitution as follows: 


The language of the Constitution, Article III, section 2, is that 
he —the President—"“ shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds ef the 
Senators present concur.” 
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Mr. LODGE. That is the way it reads. I understood the 
Senator to read it“ treaties of peace.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; I think I read it as it is here. 
Of course, treaties of peace are treaties. The treaty-making 
power is broad and extensive in its area, It goes far beyond 
making treaties of peace, but treaties of peace are within the 
power, and it is the only way to accomplish this result. 

In conclusion let me say that there is no man on the floor 
of the Senate, now that the war is over and actual hostilities 
have ceased, who is more anxious than I am to wipe out war 
legislation, to bring our Government and our people back to 
peace conditions, to renew our commercial relations with all 
the world, our enemies included; but when we come to that 
accomplishment I want it done in a way that will be produc- 
tive of final results. I do not believe that the majority party 
in control of this Congress would be willing to stand on this 
resolution as a final conclusion of this matter, if they thought 
that this way of closing the war was all that was to be done. 

As a matter of fact, we know now what it means. We know 
what the result will be. We know that the majority party 
commands-a sufficient number of votes to pass the resolution 
this afternoon. We know equally well that to be effective it 
must be approved by the President, and that the President of 
the United States would not approve this joint resolution, so 
that in the course of a few days it must be returned here. So 
far as I am concerned, it is merely a political play. Our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber recognize that this 
session is drawing to a close, that before the Congress meets in 
session again we will go to the country for the election of a 
President of the United States and a Congress of the United 
States. They realize the fact that they have been in control 
of the legislative branch of the Government for more than a 
year, that they have passed through that year without the re- 
peal of war legislation when it was in their power to accom- 
plish that result. They recognize that they had the treaty of 
Versailles before them, at least the Senate had, for acceptance 
or rejection. 

They recognize the fact that after months and months of 
consideration and debate they did not propose by aflirmative 
action or accept one single amendment to the treaty, and that 
their entire proposals were in the nature of so-called reserva- 
tions defining what they understood the President meant when 
he signed the treaty. Then, when their understanding could 
not secure sufficient votes to pass the resolution of ratification, 
they rejected the treaty entirely and returned it to the Presi- 
dent without affirmative action. 

I am not at all surprised that our friends on the other side 
of the Chamber should feel a hesitancy in closing the legis- 
lative book for this session without attempting in some way to 
demonstrate to the American people that they were really 
desirous of the repeal of the war legislation and the renewal of 
our commercial relations with the great powers of the world; 
and, as they foreclosed the door on themselves to further con- 
sideration of a peace treaty, they now at the eleventh hour—at 
11.55—bring a proposal that they expect the country to accept 
as their position in this matter, a proposal that they know can 
not become a law, and which, if it should become a law, accord- 
ing to their own confession must yet be sustained by the 
making of a treaty. However, as that is all they can do after 
their unfortunate effort at restoring peace in the country, I do 
not blame them, at the eleventh hour, for making a proposal 
on which they hope to go to the country, but I must say that 
our friends on the other side of the Chamber must believe the 
American people are blind—very, very blind—if they think 
that the smoke clouds of this resolution are going to fool the 
American people as to who is really responsible for the present 
existing state of affairs and the failure of this country to be 
at actual peace with the nations of the world. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, it is with some reluctance that 
I have decided to vote against the pending joint resolution. I 
realize that we are in an anomalous position; that we are 
neither at war nor at peace—a most unsatisfactory condition. 
I realize that the unsettled affairs of the world need the 
stabilizing effect of peace. However, I believe we should have 
a treaty of peace with Germany; I believe we should have a 
treaty containing some terms, and, among others, terms to 
impose some punishment upon Germany for her great wrongs. 
I do not believe we will get a treaty of peace with Germany 
until after the 4th of March, 1921; but I believe we would 
better wait until after that time and have a treaty of peace 
containing some terms than to have merely a resolution of 
peace without setting forth any terms or making any provi- 
sion for just punishment of the guilty. 

It is now 18 months since the unfortunate, mistaken, ill-fated 
armistice was entered into, and I think we would better wait 
10 months longer in the hope of having a treaty of peace with 


some terms to it and some justice in it than to have merely 

a peace by resolution which has no terms or provisions for 

justice in it. I believe justice requires that we should have a 

treaty of peace with Germany, and that among the terms of the 

treaty should be some terms for the punishment of the late 

Kaiser of Germany. I believe it would be a burning shame and 

scandalous outrage for that arch criminal of all time to go un- 

punished of his monstrous crimes. On that subject I have here 

a short editorial which appeared recently in the Sioux City 

(Iowa) Tribune, which expresses my views. I will read it. 

It is as follows: 

TREATY “ CRUEL” TO GERMANY? 

[“ One German mother said it was hardest at night after the children 
were in bed and one heard them erying and whimpering from hunger 
until they fell asleep, and even after.“ From Jane Addams's 
report of investigation in Germany in the summer of 1919. 

This is the work of Wilhelm Hohenzollern even unto the ple of his 
own blood. And yet there are those who say he should be left alone to 
skulk behind the protecting folds of a queen's skirt, and putter over 
his sawbuck. 

Is the Lusitania forgotten, and the floating bodies of women and 
children? Is there no justice for the girls of Belgium, deported into 
slave and 3 Is there none for the French girls who 
choked their illegitimate infants with their own fingers? What of the 
dumb spew of civilians shot down in cold blood? What of the thefts 
and on ages, the broken homes? What of the bones of the Armenians 
bleaching on desert sands? What of the scourge of typhus, and star- 
vation, tuberculosis, and influenza inflicted upon the world? What of 
the widows and mothers and fathers of the men who fell on battle 
fields, sons and husbands of all nationalities—for wifehood, mother- 
hood, and fatherhood know no nationality. What of the German babies 
sobbing in their sleep because of hunger? 

Are all these to pay and the author of this human misery to escape? 
Nor will this generation alone pay for the madness of this vain lump 
of clay that called itself Kaiser, Thousands of girl babies the world 
over, now deformed by rickets, will. pay years hence at childbirth. 
Thousands of boy babies will cough out their lives. 

“The children who die,” says Dr. Hilda Clark, who Investigated 
child life in war-worn countries, in Germany and Austria in particular, 
“are, perhaps, the most fortunate, as those who survive will be 
stunted in mind and crippled in body.” 

„Looking upon myself as the instrument of the Lord, without regard 
to the opinions or intentions of the day, I go my way,” said this Kaiser 
blasphemer in 1910. And his way led millions into the shambles of war, 
zi 155 were slaughtered like sheep, but not the Kaiser nor any of his 

amily. 

Women and children, starved to death, gasped their last in the death 
throes of war disease, but not one pang of hunger, not one pain shot 
through this Kaiser's body. 

Posing as a patron of art, and peace, and theology, and science, and 
music, this Judas spun his web and betrayed humanity. And while 
men died in the agony of battle, while women wept out their sorrow, 
this Dr. Jekyll an r. Hyde dined on quail, and picked violets. So 
Nero quaffed wine from his goblet of gold and cast flowers down into 
the Roman arena as the jaws of his lions closed down upon the tender 
flesh of naked, screaming Christians. 

Leave the Hohenzollern to the torture of his own conscience?" He 

Enough of this quibbling 


has no conscience. 

Who says, “ The King can do no wrong?” 
about “ precedents,” and “traditions.” Let the criminal be brought 
before the bar! 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the remarks of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNpbeErWwoop], and while I listened I thought, perhaps, he over- 
looked the chief significance of the pending resolution. I do 
not regard a pronouncement of formal peace as tremendously 
essential to the welfare of the United States or to the promo- 
tion of our trade relationships with the other nations of the 
world. I do not think a formal declaration of peace is essen- 
tial to continued freedom from hostilities; I do not think it 
possible that Germany is likely to resume armed warfare 
against this Republic in two generations to come; nor does it 
seem to me necessary to have this formal declaration, particu- 
larly in this form, in order to resume our commercial relations 
with Germany, for they are already more or less resumed, and, 
in the very nature of things, trade relations with Germany will 
be developed according to the needs of that people and our 
own inclination to trade. 

There has been but one way of recovery from war and war 
waste since the world began, and that is to work, to produce, 
and exchange; but we need not worry on this side of the 
Atlantic, for the war-torn nations of the Old World are just 
as certain to seek our favors in trade as that to-morrow shall 
come. So the peace resolution is not seriously involved in a 
continuation of peaceful relationships. 

I think the significance of the passage of this resolution lies 
in its reestablishment of the constitutional powers of the 
American Congress. .It not only reestablishes the powers of 
Congress, but it particularly emphasizes the powers of the 
Senate as a coordinate body in the making of treaties. I like 


to think that the so-called Knox resolution is going to do for 
America what the World War did for the autocrat of Germany. 
The World War demonstrated that no one man and no one 
power can rule the world, and the Knox resolution is going to 
be a formal demonstration that no one man can run the United 
States of America. I hope that it will not be considered out of 
place to say 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Can 12 men on this side of the Chamber run 
the United States of America? 

Mr. HARDING. I think they can do so better than one man. 
I do not think any one man is big enough to run the United 
States Government, much less to attempt to run the world; and 
I believe it is going to be a fortunate hour in American history 
when this Congress has demonstrated once more that this Re- 
public is not subject to the dictation of one man. 

I know of nothing in this Republic so valuable in the promise 
of influence for a popular representative government as the 
proof of the capacity of Congress to function. Mr. President, we 
surrendered that capacity very Jargely during the war. I voted 
for that surrender. We were willing to give unlimited authority 
to the Chief Executive in time of anxiety and stress; but while 
we gave during the war, we are going to be just as insistent in 
refusing to give in time of peace. I think America’s greatest 
contribution to the world lies in the fact that it has furnished 
the best example of representative popular government the 
world has ever seen, and I rather rejoice in the manifestation 
we made of the willingness of Congress to submerge itself in the 
hour of extreme anxiety. I am only sorry that the Chief Execu- 
tive of this Republic, because of Congress’s willingness to sur- 
render at that time, has gone on to assume continued powers for 
peace. 

It is a very easy thing, Senators, to become intoxicated with 
power; aye, and it is a very easy thing to be carried away with 
a consuming ambition. I can sympathize, to a reasonable de- 
gree, with the ambition of the President to write for himself the 
most eminent page in the history of the world. It would have 
been a very remarkable thing to have committed 30 nations of 
present-day civilization to a supergoverninent of the world, and 
I can see how the historian was led far afield by a very natural 
ambition. 

But the President was warned when he went abroad. I found 
no fault with his going. He was not only warned before he 
went by a referendum to the American people on his own appeal 
in the elections of 1918, but he was specifically and formally 
warned by Members of this body after he went abroad, when 
notice was given that the Senate of the United States of 
America had no thought to surrender American independence 
of action. But in spite of these things—warnings from the 
people on the one hand and warnings from the Senate on the 
other—the President insisted: “ My will or none.” 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber know just as well 
as I do that the League of Nations would have been disposed of 
months ago, and this Republic would have been enjoying formal 
peace, if it had not been for the insistent obstinacy of the 
Chief Executive of this Republic. And so, Mr. President, I 
want to call attention to the fact, more for the Recorp than 
anything else, that in the passage of this joint resolution we 
are demonstrating to the people of the United States of 
America and giving notice to the world that the Chief Executive 
alone does not run the Republic of the United States of 
America; that this is still a representative, popular govern- 
ment under the Constitution; that the Senate has equal and 
coordinate power with the President in the making of treaties, 
and that neither to-day nor to-morrow shall there ever be a 
Chief Executive of this Republic who, in the lure of ambition 
or the intoxication of power, can barter away anything essen- 
tial to the welfare of this Republic. 

This joint resolution will establish that fact, and that a 
Congress willing to submerge in war is once more functioning 
in peace. It will be the most wholesome message that can be 
sent to the world, and it will be the most reassuring message 
that can be given to the people of the United States of America, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDING, I yield. 
the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely desire to ask the Sena- 
tor if he feels that the passage of this joint resolution is all 
that will be necessary to restore relations with Germany in the 
way that this country hopes it may be done? 

Mr. HARDING. So far as legislation is concerned, I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator feels, then, that 
the passage of this joint résolution is all that needs to be done 
by the United States of America with reference to its relations 
with Germany? 

Mr. HARDING. So far as the United States Congress is 
concerned, yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suppose, then, the Senator 
feels that at some time it will be necessary to have a treaty of 
peace with Germany, will-it not? 


I am quite through. I will yield 


Mr. HARDING. I think it could be accomplished by the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, and that could be done—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Without any formal treaty of 
peace? 

Mr. HARDING. I think so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator realize 
that thus far the Senate of the United States has failed to 
function by giving its support to any treaty of peace by a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate, the constitutional number? 

Mr. HARDING. Yes; I quite agree; and let me call the at- 
tention of the Senator from New Mexico to this point: 

Throughout the period of the war this Republic was not 
in any way allied with those with whom we fought. We are 
known only as an associated power; and because of the ob- 
stinacy of the Chief Executive, whose dictum we refused to 
accept, we have stood aside and witnessed the Old World re- 
store itself to peace, and we are left on the outside. Now, I 
agree in one respect with the Senator from New Mexico—I was 
one who believed in some new international relationship. I am 
sorry that we could not go into it on our own terms, as we 
ought, when the league covenant first came back. But we frit- 
tered away our day of opportunity to dictate the terms on 
which we might enter. It ought to have been done in the 
beginning. 

Now we witness the world at peace, and here is the United 
States of America at formal war with Germany, and there is no 
necessity for it. There is no sense in it: It ought not to be 
for a single moment. We are literally at peace. Why not say 
so? And if the President of the United States in his obstinacy 
refuses to say so, then let the Congress assert itself and say. 
that war no longer abides. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, does the Senator 
feel that the duty was incumbent upon the Senate to frame 
something to which two-thirds of the Senate could agree and 
bring about peace in the ordinary and the orderly way? . 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
New Mexico would not press me for an answer to that ques- 
tion. I think it ought to be said—and perhaps I can say it with 
the courtesy that becomes a Senator—that I have talked to 
individual Members upon the other side of the Chamber who 
spoke in infinitely more emphatic terms than I have ever as- 
sumed to speak in opposition to the presidential dictation over 
what should be done with the treaty; and I should like to say 
for the Members on the other side of the Chamber that if they 
had been left to follow their own inclinations and convictions 
the League of Nations covenant would have been adjusted 
and protected with reservations and disposed of six months ago. 
Nobody knows that better than the Senator from New Mexico, 
and there is not a single thing but presidential dictation that 
has interfered. I want the thing put aside, and let America 
get down to business, and let us put our own house in order 
once more. It would be well for us to put America in order 
before we assume to run the remainder of the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanrpine] has advanced an entirely new and highly interesting 
reason as to why this joint resolution should be passed. It does 
not seem to be for any practical purpose of promoting trade. 
It does not seem to be for any altruistic purpose of establishing 
peace. It seems, according to his reasoning, to be for the per- 
sonal purpose of showing the President of the United States 
that he is not running this country, and for the purpose of indi- 
cating to him that certain Senators are running the country. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
must not misrepresent me. I did not say any such thing at all. 
I have stood here to advocate coordinate government under the 
Constitution; not government by the Senate, but government 
through the Executive and the Senate, on these matters, in 
cooperation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is hardly justified, I think, 
under the course he has followed, in making that statement. 
The President of the United States had the constitutional power, 
and the sole constitutional power, to negotiate a treaty. He nego- 
tiated it, and he brought it to the Senate and delivered it to the 
Senate in an address on the 10th day of July of last year. That 
treaty was then referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which the Senator is a member. It was kept locked up in 
that antagonistic committee for two months—two months of 
aggravating and disastrous delay, disastrous not only to the 
United States, but disastrous to the world also. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
there? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. What does the Senator construe the Consti- 
tution to mean where it says with the advice of the Senate“? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I construe that to mean that as the Presi- 
dent is given the sole power to negotiate treaties, the advice and 
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the consent which the Senate may give can not interfere with 
his right to negotiate. In the exercise of that sole power—a 


power which all the writers as sole—the President 
negotiated a treaty, and if I had the time I could show that in 
negotiating that treaty he was carrying out what he believed 
to be the desire of the people of the United States, as he had 
expressed it with the approval of the country in his speech of 
January 8, 1918, to the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Mr. HARDING. What does the Senator mean by “ with the 
approval of the country“? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean that when the President delivered 
that address at a joint session of the House and the Senate on the 
8th of January, 1918, in the midst of war, and at a time when 
the prospects of success were gloomy, when we realized the prob- 
ability that we would not only have to fight all through 1918 
but. probably through 1919, he called the two Houses in joint 
session in order to specify and designate not only to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, but through them to the peo- 
ple of the United States as well, and to the world at large, the 
objects for which we were engaged in fighting. He delivered 
that message, and one of the purposes which he specified as the 
object for which the United States had entered the war and was 
carrying on the war was at its conclusion to establish an asso- 
ciation of nations or a league of nations to make future wars 


impossible. 
Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. In a moment. Now, Mr. President, that, 
was a statement made officially by the Executive of the United 
States, who alone had power to negotiate treaties. It was a 
notice to the Senate and to the House of Representatives and to 
the people of the United States that when he came to negotiate 
the treaty that would be one of the things incorporated in the 
treaty. That was a message to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. If there had been any substantial opposition to that 
object of the war, it would have been perfectly proper to refer 
the message to the proper committees of the House and Senate, 
and it would have been perfectly proper for the committees to 
report upon the message, and perfectly proper for the House of 
Representatives and the Senate to discuss the message, Then, 
if at all, was the time for opposition to raise its head and say 
whether or not that was one of the objects of the war. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator from Nebraska—— 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will pardon me a moment. 
But not a voice was raised either in the Senate or House of 
Representatives, and for eight months the declaration of the 
President, that that was one of the purposes of the war to be 
incorporated in the peace settlement, went unchallenged in the 
Congress of the United States. 

I need not say it was received with acclaim by the people of 
the United States; I need not call attention to the fact that 
Republican statesmen as well as Democratic statesmen in- 
dorsed the statement; I need not say that Republican news- 
papers throughout the country as well as Democratic news- 
papers approved the plan; but I go further, and I say that 
when the war was once brought to a successful conclusion, in 
November, 1918, and the German Government appealed to the 
United States for a statement of terms of peace to be incor- 
porated in the peace settlement, the President of the United 
States took their request and laid it before the nations asso- 
ciated in the war with us, and was duly authorized by them 
to make this reply to the German Government. 

Mr. HARDING. Now, may I ask the Senator 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to get the reply in 
[Laughter in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries are 
violating the rule. It has been so long since they violated it 
that they have forgotten it. 

` Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is the reply: 
[From the Secretary of State to the minister of Switzerland, in charge 
of German interests in the United States.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
November 5, 1918. 


Sm: I have the honor to request you to transmit the following com- 
munication to the German Government: € 

In my note of October 23, 1918, I advised you that the President had 
transmitted his correspondence with the rman authorities to the 
Governments with which the Government of the United States is asso- 
ciated as a belligerent, with the suggestion that, if those Governments 
acere disposed to effect peace upon the and principles indicated, 
their military advisers and the military advisers of the United States 
be asked to submit to the Governments associated against Germany the 
necessary terms of such armistice as would fully eres the interests 
of the ples involved and insure to the — ed Governments the 
unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to 
which the German Government has agreed, oe they deemed such 
an armistice possible from the military point of view. 

The President is now in receipt of a memorandum of observations by 
the Allied Go ts on this correspondence, which is as follows: 


first. 


“The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to the cor- 
respondence which has passed between the President of the United 
States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifications 
which follow, they declare their toil s to make peace with the 
Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down in THE .PRESI- 
DENT’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS OF JANUARY, 1918, AND THE PRINCIPLES 
or $ ENUNCIATED IN HIS SUBSEQUENT ADDRESSES.” 

Mr. President, that carries us a step further. Not only had 
the President of the United States, charged solely with the duty 
of negotiating peace, called the Congress together and notified 
both the House and the Senate that he proposed the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations as one of the purposes of the war, 
not only had it been received here with applause and without 
criticism for eight months, but finally, when Germany asked the 
President of the United States for terms of peace, and he 
negotiated with the other nations associated with us in the war, 
they and the President agreed that that speech should be made 
the basis of settlement. They and the President agreed with 
Germany that the points set forth in that speech should be 
made the foundation stones for the peace settlement. 

Mr. HARDING. Is the Senator discussing the 14 points? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was accepted by Germany, and yet 
the Senator from Ohio and other-Senators who have delayed 
and defeated this treaty questioned the right of the President 
to incorporate in the peace settlement the creation of the League 
of Nations, with all that splendid certificate of justice and au- 
thority and regularity behind it. 

Now I yield to the Senator. ji 

Mr. HARDING. Did the Senator expect Members of the 
United States Congress to take issue with the President over 
his various and varying rhetorical offerings throughout the war, 
to divide sentiment in this country? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that was the time to do 
it if the world was to be warned that it was not one of the 
purposes of the United States, We allowed that to be held out 
to the world. You allowed it, and every Senator who now 
opposes the League of Nations permitted the President officially, 
in the great presence of the House and the Senate, to notify the 
world that that was one of the objects of the peace settlement 
which should be incorporated in the treaty of peace. 

Mr. HARDING. Does the Senator from Nebraska think 
that any warning from the Senate would have interfered with 
the Chief Executive? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it would at least have had 
the effect of notifying the President that the Senate might not 
consent to that. It would at least have prevented the other 
nations of the world from being led to believe that the people of 
the United States wanted to have the League of Nations incor- 
porated in the peace settlement. 

Mr. HARDING. Will not the Senator agree that the notice 
from the Senate gave him some warning? Will not the Sena- 
tor agree that the elections of 1918 gave him some waraing? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that is what I am telling 
the Senator from Ohio. There was silence, silence, silence 
in the Senate for eight months, 

Mr. HARDING. Yes; a very solemn silence. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. During all that time the world had a 
right to believe that that pledge was going to be carried into 
effect. Let me read it to the Senator. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Ina moment. It reads: 


A general association of nations must be formed under s e cove- 
nants for the porost of affording mutual guaranties of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small States alike, 


You permitted that to go out to the world. You permitted 
the world to belieye that the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives indorsed the President’s declaration that a part of 
the peace settlement should be a guaranty of the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the nations of the world. 
I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I only want to avail myself of the courtesy of 
the Senator from Nebraska to acquit myself of the charge 
which he just now made, that all the Senators upon this 
side who opposed the treaty allowed the President of the 
United States to go abroad upon the representation to the 
powers of the earth that we were to embody the League of Na- 
tions in the treaty. For one Senator, I offered upon this floor a 
resolution, and made a speech in favor of the resolution, before 
the President departed for Europe, endeavoring to show how 
disastrous it would be to undertake to link the League of Na- 
tions with the treaty of peace, and I pointed out that it had 
no proper place there. Before T sit down I would like to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska why the President abandoned the 
other 13 propositions which were contained in his statement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The President did not abandon the other 
13 propositions. The President went there representing one of 
the powers and he made the best settlement he could with the 
other countries. But here is an agreement which they all made, 


1920. 
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and what the Senator says exactly bears out my statement, that 
it was more than eight months after the President made that 
declaration before a single Senator raised his voice against the 
pledge and the promise made in the message to the House and 
the Senate in January, 1918. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. * Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
that I may make a parliamentary inquiry? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. We have to stop the debate at 4 o'clock, 


and I have an amendment which I would like to offer. The 
unanimonus-consent agreement provides that at 4 o'clock a vote 
must be tifken upon all pending amendments. I am not sure 
that I will have an opportunity to offer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement provides that the 
vote shall be taken upon any amendments that may be offered. 
The Chair will rule that amendments may be offered, but not 
debated, after 4 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very good. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there have been state- 
ments made here which have questioned my declaration and 
the declaration which all of us have made—that the defeat of 
the treaty was due to opposition on the other side of the aisle. 
I can not in the brief time which remains recite all the efforts 
which we made to reach a settlement; but the fact is that 
everybody knew that the Lodge reservations would defeat 
the treaty. Everybody knew that if the Lodge reservations 
were adopted by the Senate and sent to the President he would 
not accept the treaty. Everybody knew that the Democrats in 
the Senate would uot accept the Lodge reservations; and they 
did not. When I said that the Senate had failed to function in 
the matter of this treaty, I said what was true. The Senate 
did not send the treaty to the President with the Lodge reser- 
vations. The Senate refused to consent to the ratification of 
the treaty after the Lodge reservations had been attached. 

The Lodge reservations were attached to the treaty for the 
cbvious purpose of defeating its ratification. When they were 
attached, the Senators who attached them knew that they 
might as well vote for the destruction of the treaty. They knew 
that the vote for the Lodge reservations killed the treaty, and 
yet they voted that way. And when on several occasions I 
made every effort to secure a little delay in sending the treaty 
back to the President—made every effort to keep it here—be- 
cause I said that as long as it was here there was a possibility 
of compromise, Senators on the other side voted against allow- 
ing even one day’s delay, and they gloated over the fact that 
the treaty had been defeated by affixing the Lodge reserva- 
tions to it. 

Mr. President, I do not want anybody to assert that this side 
is responsible for the defeat of the treaty. For two long 
months you kept the treaty locked up in the adverse Committee 
on Foreign Relations. After it came out of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, you prolonged debate to the uttermost mo- 
ment of time that you could delay debate, and finally, when 
patience ceased to be a virtue and we introduced a resolution 
of cloture to put a stop to debate, and it was defeated, and you 
were compelled to present a resolution of cloture to close 
debate, one-third of the Senators on the other side of the aisle 
voted against the resolution of cloture and voted to prolong 
debate after it had been going on for nearly a year. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. President, there is no sort 
of doubt as to who defeated the treaty; there is no sort of 
doubt as to who delayed the treaty; there is no sort of doubt 
as to who prolonged the war. To introduce at this time a joint 
resolution declaring that the war is at an end is an impotent, 
futile, useless thing to do, and it is done for no other reason 
under the sun except for political purposes, with a design of 
deceiving the people of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the unanimous-consent agreement is in effect. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
reported by the Committee.on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am aware that debate is 
not in order, but I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
and which is in the hands of the Secretary. It is designed to 
cover a claim by a large manufacturing plant owned in this 
country and located in Austria which was destroyed during the 
war. The language of the joint resolution as it stands would 
not, in my opinion, cover the compensation. I ask the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], the author 
of the joint resolution, to the proposed amendment. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY.” On page 5, line 5, after the word 
“ corporations,” insert the following words: 1 


Or have suffered damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of 
any operations of war. 


Mr. KNOX. As the Senator from Connecticut addressed me, 
I can only reply that I see no objection to the amendment—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that debate is not in order, X 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Con- 
necticut to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT., Are there any further amendments to 
the amendment? If there are no further amendments to be of- 
fered, the question is on the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson]. 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH) has a pair with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. We 
have arranged a transfer of our pairs so that it will permit the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] to vote and that I may 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when Mr. Fretinciuysen’s name was called). I 
desire to announce in behalf of my colleague, the senior Senator 
froin New Jersey [Mr. Frevineuuysen], that he is unavoidably 
absent, and if present would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when the name of Mr. Jonnson of South Da- 
kota was called). The pair of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. JoHNson] has already been announced. If present, he 
would vote “nay.” ° 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La FoLLerTeE’'s name was called). 
'The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is absent, 
due to illness. He is paired with the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Kirsy]. If the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
were present, he would vote “yea,” and I understand the 
junior Senator from Arkansas would vote “ nay.” 

M. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SĒmrrH]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumattns] is necessarily absent from 
the Senate, and I have agreed to pair with him on all questions 
arising under the joint resolution. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Re- 
ferring to the statement made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD], I transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. JoHNson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
who is unfortunately absent on account of illness, to the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. That Senator 
is absent, and I am therefore not at liberty to vote. If at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIII Aus] has 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose]. The Senator from Mississippi has transferred his 
pair to the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and voted. 
I therefore transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Penrose] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My colleague, the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Kur], is necessarily absent. As announced by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], my colleague is 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. If 
present and at liberty to vote, my colleague would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY. My colleague, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BecKHAM], is necessarily absent. He is paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. If present, 
my colleague would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 88, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ball Fernald Lenroot Reed 
Borah nce I Sherman 
Brandegee Gronna McCormick Shields 
Calder Hale McLean Smoot 
Capper Hardin, McNary Spencer 
Coit Johnson, Catif. Moses Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash. ew Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Norris Wadsworth 
Edge Kenyon Page Walsh, Mass, 
Elkins Keyes Phipps Warren 
Fall Knox Poindexter 
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NAYS—38. 
Ashurst Henderson Owen Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock helan Stanley 
er Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Pomerene Thomas 
Dial 5 5 nsdell 
Gey McKellar —— 5 A 
yers alsh, Mon 
Glass Nelson Simmons Williams 
Harris Nugent Smith, Ariz, 
n Overman Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—15. - 
Beckham Gore McCumber Sutherland 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Newberry Watson 
Fletcher Kirby en rose Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Smith, Ga. 


So the amendment, in the nature of a substitute, reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as amended; was agreed 
to, as follows: 


That the joint resolution of Congress passed April 6, 1917, — | 
a state of war to exist between the Imperial German Government an 

the Government and people of the United States, and making provisions 
to prosecute the same, be, and the same is hereby, re and said 
state of war is hereby declared at an end: Provided, however, That all 
property of the Imperial German Government, or its successor or suc- 
cessors, and of all German nationals which was, on April 6, 1917, in or 
has since that date come into the possession or under control of the 
Government of the United States or of any of its officers, agents, or 
employees, from any sdurce or by any agency whatsoever, shall be re- 
tained by the United States and no disposition thereof made, except as 
shall specifically be hereafter provided by Congress, until such time as 
the German Government has, by treaty with the United States, ratifica- 
tion whereof is to be made by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of all claims 
against the German Government of all persons, wheresoever domiciled, 
who owe permanent allegiance to the United States, whether such per- 
sons have suffered, through the acts of the German Government or its 
agents since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their persons or 
property, directly or indireetly, through the ownership of shares of 
stock in German, American, or other corporations, or have suffered 
damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of any operations of 
war, or otherwise and until the German Government has given further 
undertakings and made provisions by treaty, to be ratified by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for granting to ns owing 
permanent allegiance to the United States, most favo nation treat- 
ment, whether the same be national or otherwise, in ali matters affect- 
ing residence, business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and 
industrial roperty rights, and confirming to the United States all 
fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the 
United States during the war, whether in respect to the property of 
the German Government or German nationals, and waiving 253 pe 
cuniary claim based on events which occurred at any time before the 
coming into force of such treaty, any existing treaty between the 
United States and Germany to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2, That in the interpretation of any provision relating to the 
date of the termination of the present war or of the present or existing 
emergency in any acts of Congress, joint resolutions, or proclamations 
of the President containing provisions contingent upon the date of the 
termination of the war or of the present or ting emergency, the date 
when this resolution becomes effective shall be construed and treated 
as the date of the termination of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act of Congress or 
joint resolution providing any other mode of determining the date of 
the termination of the war or of the present or existing emergency. 

Src. 3. That until by treaty or act or joint resolution of Congress it 
shall be determined otherwise, the United States, although it has not 
ratified the treaty of Versailles, does not waive any of the r 
privileges, indemnities, re araneo or advantages to which it an 
nationals have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof or which 
under the treaty of Versailles have been stipulated for its benefit as 
onp 72 the principal allied and associated powers and to which it is 
entitied, 

Sec. 4. That the joint resolution of Congress approved December 7, 
1917, declaring tbat a state of war exists between the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarinn Government and the Government and the 
people of the United States and makin rovisions to prosecute the 
same, be, and the same is hereby, repes and said state of war is 
hereby declared at an end, and the President is hereby requested imme- 
diately to open negotiations with the successor or successors of said 
Government for the purpose of establishing fully friendly relations and 
commercial intercourse between the United States and the Governments 
and peoples of Austria and Hungary. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the joint resolution pass? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when Mr. BecKHAM’s name was called). My 
colleague, the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is 
paired with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND]. If present, my cotleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when Mr, FREtINGHUYSEN’s name was called). 
I desire to make the same announcement as to the absence and 
pair of my colleague [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN] that I previously 
made, 


Mr. GERRY (when the name of Mr. Jounson of South Da- 
kota was called). The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is paired. If present and permitted to vote, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when Mr. Kmuv's name was called). My 
colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Krrsy] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Forterre]. If my colleague were present and at 
liberty to vote he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA when Mr. La Fotterre’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrxrrzl is ab- 
sent, due to illness, If present, he would vote “yea.” He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. KIRBY], 
who, I understand, if present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I announce again 
the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
SaurH] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote 
s yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
MINS]. If the Senator from Iowa were present, he would vote 
“yea” and I should vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Re- 
ferring to the statement made a while ago by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD], I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. FBRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson] and vote nay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I repeat the 
statement made on the preceding roll call and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. For the same reason as that announced by 
me on the last previous yote, I am unable to vote on this ques- 
tion. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He is 
paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ball Fernald Lenroot Reed 
Borah France Lodge Sherman 
Brandegee Gronna McCormick Shields 
Calder Hale McLean Smoot 
Capper Harding MeNary Spencer 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Moses Sterling 
Curtis Jones, Wash. ew ‘Townsend 
Dillingham Kellogg Norris Wadsworth 
Edge Kenyon 7 7 85 Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Keyes Phipps Warren 
Fall Knox Poindexter 

NAYS—38. 
Ashurst Henderson Owen Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Phelan Stanley 
Comer Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Pomerene Thomas 
Dial 22 Ransdell Traminell 
Gay McKellar Robinson Underwood 
Gerry Myers Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Glass Nelson Simmons Williams 
Harris Nugent Smith, Ariz. 
Harrison Overman Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Beckham Gore MeCumber Sutherland 
Cummins Johnson, 8. Dak. Newberry Watson 
Fletcher Kirby Penrose Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Smith, Ga. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee report to strike 
out the preamble of the joint resolution. Without objection, the 
preamble will be rejected. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution re- 
pealing the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, deelaring that a 
state of war exists between the United States and Germany, 
and the joint resolution of December 7, 1917, declaring that a 
state of war exists between the United States and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I desire to state very briefly my reasons for 
voting in affirmation of the joint resolution which has just been 
passed, as I had no opportunity to get the floor before the 
vote was taken. 

I can now only hastily outline the basis and reasons for my 
views pertaining to this resolution. I am convinced that the 
Chief Executive of the United States will not accept any 
changes in the treaty of Versailles which might be recom- 
mended or suggested by the Senate. Again, in my way of 
thinking, the Senate will not accept the treaty of Versailles 
as submitted by the President. 

The only constructive measure suggested tending to remove 
the chaotic state of neither peace nor war in whieh this 
country finds itself at the present time is the joint resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and 
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reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations as an amend- road system there are 100,038 stockholders, the 20 largest own- 


ment to the House resolution. 

If any explanation is necessary on the part of a Democrat 
voting for this joint resolution, I want to say that in my 
opinion the treaty of Versailles submitted to the United States 
Senate is pregnant with international injustices. I regard it.a 
service to my country to do whatever may be to prevent 
ratification in its original form. I feel that -since the joint 
resolution helps to put this question behind the Senate and 
helps to remove a possible ratification of the treaty in its 
original form, a vote directed toward that end is in the interest 
of this Republic. and its people. 

It is one thing to uphold and support the principles and ideals 
of the Chief Executive of the United States—and I am willing 
and ready and prepared to stand by them and with them—but 
it is another thing to thrust upon a political party and upon a 
nation the acceptance of international intrigue and the ex- 
ploitation of the world by foreign powers and the representa- 
tives of foreign powers. As a Democrat I protest against my 
political party being forced to defend in the next election not 
the international doctrines of the present leader of the party 
but the international injustices and robberies and exploitations 
which the powers of Europe have ineuleated into the treaty 
and into the covenant of a League of Nations. 

I want it to be clear and unmistakable that in voting as I 
have upon the treaty and the reservations I have attempted 
not to depart in one iota from the principles advocated by the 
Chief Executive of this country during the war and before his 
participation in European diplomacy in Europe. I protest 
against the ratification by my country of a treaty which will 
for the first time associate its name with the Governments of 
the world which have a long history in the performances of 
international injustice,-seeret diplomacy, and selfish, imperial- 
istic ements. 

This brief explanation, Mr. President, outlines the causes 
which have prompted me to record my vote in favor of the 
joint resolution. e 

REPEAL OF WAR LEGISLATION. 


Mr. KING. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
believes that it would be wise to repeal certain war legislation 
that is now upon the statute books, as I understand from his 
statement. I introduce the following bills and ask that they 
may be appropriately referred: One proposes to repeal what is 
known as the Overman Act, another to repeal certain powers of 
the Shipping Board, and the other to repeal the trading-with- 
the-enemy act. 

A bill (S. 4390) repealing the act of May 20, 1918; 

A bill (S. 4391) to repeal the act of October 6, 1917; and 

A bill (S. 4892) to repeal the act of October 6, 1917, relative 
to trading with the enemy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR POMERENE. s 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address delivered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
'POMERENE] before the Virginia State Bar Association at its 
recent session at Richmond on the subject of our recent 
Federal railroad legislation be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Pomerene’s address is as follows: 

OUR Recent FEDERAL RAILROAD LÆGISLATION, 

“ No domestic problem has been presented to the Congress in 
the last generatión which has been so difficult, so involved, and 
so fraught with consequences to America as the recent railroad 
legislation known as the ‘ transportation act of 1920.’ 

“Think of it! Two hundred and sixty thousand miles of rail- 
read, valued at from $17,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000—prob- 
ably one-twelfth of the entire national wealth—serving as they 
do the activities of 110,000,000 of people. 

“They are the nerves and arteries of our national organism. 
Without them our industrial, commercial, and social life would 
be paralyzed. 

“Looking at it from a financial standpoint in its more com- 
prehensive aspect, we must remember there are 672,930 stock- 
holders owning 97,475,776 shares in the class 1 roads. These 
stockholders are men, women, children, and institutions of all 
classes, rich and poor. 

“The 20 largest stockholders in each road aggregate 8,301 
persons, estates, corporations, and partnerships, with 873,322 
shares, or a little more than half; 46,602,454 shares, or a little 
less than one-half of the total number, are held by 619,629 men, 
women, children, and other holders, the average holdings being 
about 75 shares. Some of the railroads are practically close 
corporations. The majority of the great systems are not. 

“While 13 stockholders own and control entirely all of the 
stock of the Philadelphia & Reading, in the Pennsylvania Rail- 


ing only 8.9 per cent of the entire capital. While 326 stock- 
holders own 99.5 per cent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
there are 27,062 -stockholders in the New York Central Rail- 
road, the 20 largest owning only 25.1 per cent of the whole. 
While 17 stockholders own the entire capital stock of the 
Pennsylvania Co., there are 29,360 -stockholders in the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Ca., the 20 largest owning only 17.4 per 
cent of the whole. In the Southern Pacific there are 37,853 
stockholders, the 20 largest owning only 23 per cent thereof. 
In the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe there are 44,561 stoek- 
holders, the 20 largest owning only 14.3 per cent of the stock. 
In the Great Northern there are 26,716 -stockholders, the 20 
largest owning only 18.5 per cent. In the North :Pacifie there 
are 25,780 stockholders, the 20 largest owning only 19.8 per 
cent, And in the Northern Pacific there are 33,875 stockhold- 
ers, the.20 largest owning only 17.8 per cent. 

“We find that the life insurance companies reporting to the 
Superintendent of insurance of the State of New York for 1918 
held railroad bonds valued in the aggregate at $1,681,242,371. 
The savings banks and life insurance companies together own 
ever $2,000,000,000 of railroad bonds. The railroad companies 
on December 3, 1916, held. 52, 133,086,517 worth of bonds. 

“ In short, it will be found that these bonds are widely held, 
and any fair-minded man must conclude that any legislation 
which affects seriously either railrond stocks or bonds is em- 
barrassing, either directly or indirectly, every financial institu- 
tien in the country. 

It is the best judgment of the National Association of Own- 
ers of ‘Railroad Securities that there are between 2,500,000 
sand 3,000,000 institutional and individual owners of railroad 
stocks, and probably ‘7,500,000 institutional and individual hold- 
ers of American railroad bonds. 

“During the development period of the railroads the public 
was made the victim of stock and bond manipulations by men 
who were adepts at high finance, and who knew little or noth- 
ing about practical railroading. By the changing of ‘traffic 
rates and regulations they built up communities where they 
chose and destroyed others when they chose. ; 

“Out of these injustices originated the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and regulatory bodies in each of the 48 States. Re- 
action set in. The pendulum swung too far the other way. 
Some of the new legislation was good, some bad, and some in- 
different. Every scheming politician in the country saw his 
opportunity to promote his politieal fortunes by proposing, and 
having enacted, if he could, some legislation the effect of which 
was to cripple if not to destroy our transportation system, giv- 
ing little thought to the consequences. 

“Railroads, broadly speaking, are interstate or intrastate in 
character. Theoretically speaking, interstate commerce is con- 
trolled wholly by the Congress; and intrastate commerce 
wholly by the legislatures of the 48 several States. Eighty-five 
per cent or more of our transportation is interstate. Not to ex- 
ceed 15 per cent is intrastate. As a practical problem, whether 
we speak of it financially or economically, all of this commerce 
is affected directly and indirectly both by Federal and State 
legislation. 


“The commerce of the country thus became the subject of 
consideration by the Congress.of the United States, and the 
legislatures of the 48 States and their regulatory agencies. The 
result has been that those who viewed the subject from a 
national standpoint sought to treat all commerce as interstate, 
while the States, through their agencies, either directly or in- 
directly, sought to impose burdens upon interstate commerce, 
if thereby they thought they could benefit the shippers of their 
respective States. As a further result State traffic in many in- 
stances did not bear its portion of the burden of transportation, 
and interstate commerce was compelled to shoulder too great a 
portion of the cost of maintenance and operation. As a Still 
further result, for the past five or ten years the railroads were 
not able to keep pace with the industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial development of the country. So great a railroad ex- 
pert as James J. Hill, several years before his death told the 
country that the railroads ought to spend for u period of years 
$1,000,000,000 annually in the further development of the trans- 
portation needs of the country. Because of the severe regula- 
tory measures which had been adopted in some of the States, 
and the disposition of many to further starve the railway sys- 
tems of the country, it was impossible to finance the roads as 
they ought to have been financed; and when on April 6, 1917, 
this great Nation of ours found itself hurled into the maelstrom 
of a World War, the railroads broke down and the National 
Government was compelled to assume control. 

The activities of peace were superseded by preparation for 
war. The brains and brawn of 110,000,000 of men, women, and 
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children were directed to the task of winning the war for our 
country and bumanity. 

“For some years students of the railroad problem, particu- 
larly in the Congress, were giving their best thought to some 
constructive legislation for the purpose of improying our trans- 
portation methods, After the signing of the armistice the 
Congress took up the problem with renewed energy. 

“By the railroad control act the President was authorized 
to retain possession of the roads for the period of the war, and 
for 21 months after the proclamation of the President of the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace, but he had the 
power to return them at any time he saw fit. 

“In January, 1919, the Director General of Railroads ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate and advised us that there was a deficit under Federal man- 
agement, largely due to the increase in the scale of wages which 
was made to date from January 1, 1918, while the increase in 
freight rates amounting to 25 per cent on freight and 50 per cent 
on passenger traffic dated only from July 1, 1918. But he 
assured the committee that with the increased freight and 

- passenger rates there would be a net profit of more than 
$100,000,000 over and above the Government guaranty during 
the current year. Substantially the same statement was made 
by his successor, Mr. Walker D, Hines. 

“The Directors General of Railroads urged an extension of 
Government control and operation for five years, and this after 
active hostilities had ceased. Had the Congress acceded to 
their suggestion, the Government would have been put in the 
position of having said to the railroad companies: ‘It is true 
you turned over the roads to the Government to help win the 
war, but now that we have them we are going to keep them.“ 

“They wanted to continue control of these roads, not because 
they had any constructive plan of reorganization in mind—they 
did not have any. They wanted to develop a plan. They 
wanted five years in which to do it, and they asked the Con- 
gress for the necessary authority. It was not their property. 
It was not the Government's property. It was the property of 
the hundreds of thousands of stockholders and bondholders. 
In substance, their position was: ‘If in five years we devise a 
plan which is successful, the Government will keep the roads, 
but if we fail and succeed only in scrapping them we shall turn 
the roads back to vou.“ X : 

“Stripped of all its veneer, that was the naked proposition. 
Whatever may have been their purpose, and I do not question 
their motives, if the Congress had acceded to their wishes the 
Government would have been guilty of dishonesty in dealing 
with the owners of the railroads. It would have taken pos- 
session of the roads for one purpose, and having secured them 
sought to retain them for another. That course could not have 
been defended by an honest Government, and Uncle Sam 
always means to be honest. 

“ Men whose wages were increased by the Government feared 
that their wages would be lowered if the properties were re- 
turned to private ownership and accordingly they favored Gov- 
ernment operation or ownership. Other men who have dreamed 
dreams all their lives and who could not recognize an economic 
problem if they met it on the street under a midday sun, con- 
tinued to dream and to hope for Government control and owner- 
ship. They- had learned something of the problem 25 years 
ago, when the railroads were under the control of stock manipu- 
lators and they have never learned anything about the rail- 
roads since, 

“Most of them cared little for the effect it would have upon 
the country. They thought Government ownership would be 
something new, and by reason thereof they might be able to 
promote their political fortunes. They forgot that nearly 
every man in the country either is a shipper or a traveler, 
knows something about the inefficiency of Government manage- 
ment, and is controlled by his own experience rather than by 
the theories of dreamers. 

“The roads instead of having a net surplus of $100,000,000, 
as promised by the director general, for the calendar year 1919 
had deficits and surpluses as follows: = 


January the deficit was 
February the deficit was. 
March the deficit was 


$36, 658, 972 
36, 387, 644 


May the deficit was- 
June the deficit was_ 

1, 526, 320 

4,715, 168 

14, 359, 851 

18, 726, 436 

729, 931 

December the deficit was... 60, 026, 0386 


ees 
total deficit for 10 months was 395, 213, 624 
total surplus for 2 months was. 6, 241, 488 


The net deficit for the year was 388, 972, 136 
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“Tt has grown since. When the ‘Transportation Act of 
1920’ was in conference, our information then was that the 
total loss to the Government due to Federal operation would 
amount to $750,000,000, then admitted, to which should be added 
eee growing out of depreciation, which still are unliqui- 

75 : 

“Since that time the net loss to date of the Government has 
been ascertained to be $905,000,000, to which must be added 
$200,000,000, the estimated cost of the six months’ guaranty 
ending September 1, 1920, and the estimated payment to the ' 
short lines of $25,000,000. Also, we must not forget the claims 
growing out of depreciation of $375,000,000 referred to a mo- 
ment ago. The figures just given do not include $1,146,000,000 
which the Government loaned to the railroads, and out of which 
will probably grow additional losses. 

“Railway executives testified last week before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate that the roads, in order to 
be fully equipped, need 226,000 new freight cars, 9,000 passen- 
ger cars, and 3,400 locomotives, the total cost of which, as of 
date, would amount to about $1,600,000,000. During the present 
year the car and locomotive shops can produce 100,000 freight 
cars, 3,000 passenger cars, and 2,000 locomotives, the total cost 
to be about $610,000,000. 

“I have given these figures in order to demonstrate the need 
of additional finances for the roads, and the necessity for such 
continued Government action as will help to restore and con- 
serve their credit. 

“ Our prewar experiences, as well as during the war and since, 
demonstrated the necessity of greater unity of operation and 
control of roads, rolling stock, and terminals, if we are to secure 
to the public a maximum of service at reasonable rates. An- 
other thing is even more important: If the railroads are to be 
extended and improved so as to keep apace with the growth 
and increased demands of the country, their credit must be 
conserved. Of one thing I am certain: these things can not be 
done by Government ownership or operation. 

“There must, however, be strict Government control over 
the construction, maintenance, and operation, but we must not 
destroy individual initiative. Whatever may have been the 
faults of private ownership and operation in the past, the fact 
is that under private ownership we have had the best and 
cheapest rail transportation in the world, with the best paid 
and most efficient labor. Let that not be gainsaid. We have 
sought by the transportation act of 1920 to improve it. I 
shall call attention to the more important amendments only. 

CAR SERVICE, 

“For years the public has suffered for lack of car supply in 
one section while there was a surplus in another, At all times 
there has been difficulty in returning empties to the owning 
roads. Certainly the country is entitled to a maximum of serv- 
ice out of every car for the public good. To this end we have 
broadened the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Car service is defined to include the use, control, supply, 
movement, distribution, exchange and interchange, and return of 
locomotives, cars, and other facilities used in the transportation 
of property, including types of equipment and supplies of 
trains by any carrier by railroad. The carriers are required 
to furnish safe and adequate car service and to establish, 
observe, and enforce reasonable rules and regulations and 
practices with regard thereto. Every unjust and unreasonable 
rule, regulation, and practice is prohibited. Every carrier is 
especially required to make reasonable distribution of cars for 
transportation of coal among the coal mines served by it. They 
are required to file with the commission from time to time 
their car-seryice rules and regulations, Whenever the commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the shortage of equipment, con- 
gestion of traffic, or other emergency exists it is authorized 
in order to improve the public service to suspend the operation 
of all rules, regulations, or practices then established and to 
make new directions concerning car service, provided they are 
just and reasonable, without regard to ownership during such 
emergency as in its opinion will best promote the service in 
the interest of the public and the commerce of the people upon 
such terms of compensation as between the carriers as they 
may be agreed upon, or in the event of their disagreement as 
the commission may after subsequent hearings find to be just 
and reasonable. 

ROUTING OF TRAFFIC, 

In order to aid further in moving traffic the act provides 
that whenever any carrier is for any reason unable to trans- 
port the traffic offered it so as to serve the public properly it 
may make such just and reasonable directions for the handling, 
routing, and movement of the traffic and its distribution over 
other lines or roads as will in the opinion of the commission 
best promote the service in the interest of the public and the 
commerce of the people upon such terms as between the car- 
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rlers as the commission may find just and reasonable in the 
event they fail to agree between themselves. 
TERMINAL FACILITIES, 

“ Because of increased traffic in the large cities and industrial 
centers it has been impossible for some roads to secure neces- 
sary terminal facilities, while other roads had greater capacity 
than their business demanded. The Congress therefore pro- 
vided that when the commission finds it to be in the public in- 
terest and practicable, without substantially impairing the 
ability of the carrier owning or entitled to the enjoyment of 
terminal facilities to handle its own “business, it shall have 
power to require the use of any such terminal facilities, in- 
eluding main-line track or tracks for a reasonable distance out- 
side such terminal, of any other carrier or carriers, upon such 
terms and upon such compensation as the carriers affected may 
agree upon, or, upon their failure to agree, as the commission 
may fix as just and reasonable, to be ascertained on the princi- 
ple controlling compensation in condemnation p 

POOLING OF FREIGHTS. 


“While pooling of freights of different and competing rail- 
roads, or the division between them of the aggregate or the net 
proceeds of any such railroad, or any portion thereof, is pro- 
hibited as heretofore, the commission is authorized after hear- 
ing upon application of the carriers, or upen its own initiative, 
to authorize a division of traffic or earnings to the extent the 
commission may indicate when it shall be for the interest of 
better service to the public or economy in operation, and will 
not unduly restrain competition, and this division of traffic or 
earnings shall be made under such rules and regulations and 
for such consideration as between such carriers and upon such 
terms and conditions as the commission may find to be just and 
reasonable. 

— NEW LINES OF RAILROAD, 

“No carrier shall hereafter undertake the extension of its 
line of railroad, or the construction of a new line of railroad, 
or to operate the same, unless and until it shall first have ob- 
tained from the commission a certificate that the present or 
future public convenience and necessity require, or will require, 
the construction, or operation, or eonstruction and operation, of 
such additional or extended line of railroad; and no earrier 
shall abandon any portion of a line of railroad, or the opera- 
tion thereof, without permission first obtained from the com- 
mission, 

NEW FACILITIES. 

“The commission also is authorized, after hearing, to require 
by order any carrier to provide itself with safe and adequate 
facilities for performing as a common carrier its car service 
us defined in this act. But no such authorization or order 
shall be made unless the commission finds as to such extension 
that it is reasonably required in the interest of public con- 
venience and necessity, or as to such extension and facility 
that the expense involved therein will not impair the ability 
of the carrier to perform its duty to the public. This authority, 
however, with regard to extensions and the furnishing of facili- 
ties does not apply to the construction or abandenment of spur, 
industrial, team, switching, or sidetracks, located, or to be 
located wholly within one State, or of street, suburban or in- 
terurban railways, which are not operated as a part of a general 
steam railroad system of transportation. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RATLEROADS, 


“The Congress believed that greater efficiency, as well as 
economy, in management could be secured by authorizing volun- 
tary consolidations. Therefore it is provided in the act that 
upon application of any carrier the commission may authorize 
and approve the acquisition by one carrier of the control of any 
other carrier under a lease, or by the purchase of stock, or in 
any other manner not involving the consolidation of such car- 
riers into a single system for ownership and operation, if the 
commission is of the opinion that it will be in the public inter- 
est under such rules and such regulations and for such con- 
sideration and on such terms and conditions as it shall be 
found to be just and reasonable. 

“The commission is required as soon as practicable to pre- 
pare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railway 
properties of the continental United States into a limited num- 
ber of systems. In devising such systems competition must be 
preserved as fully as possible, and wherever practicable existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained, 
These systems shall be so arranged that the cost of trans- 
portation as between competitive systems and as related to the 
values of the properties through which the service is rendered 
shall be the same so far as practicable, so that they can employ 
uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic and under 


efficient management earn substantially the same rate of re- 


turn upon the value of their respective properties. 


“When a tentative plan has been agreed upon by the commis- 
sion, notice shall be given thereof to the governor of each State, 
and the commission is required to hear all persons who muy file 


or present objections thereto. This plan may be changed by the 
commission upon its own motion, or its own application, in the 
interest of the public. All consolidations must be in harmony 
with such plan. 

“Two or more carriers may consolidate their properties, or any 
part thereof, into one corporation for ownership, management, 
and operation upon the following terms: 

“(a) The consolidation must be in harmony with the plan 
of consolidation devised by the commission, and must have its 
approval. 

„b) The bonds of the new corporation which becomes the 
owner of the consolidated properties, together with the out- 
standing capital steck at par, shall not exceed the value of the 
consolidated preperties as determined by the commission. 

e) When two or more carriers propose a consolidation they 
must present their application therefer to the commission, and 
the commission shall notify the governor of each State in which 
any part of the property sought to be consolidated is situated 
and the carriers proposed in the consolidation of the time and 
the place for public hearing. If the commission finds that the 
public interest will be promoted by the consolidation and the 
conditions therefor have been fulfilled, it may enter an order 
approving and authorizing the consolidation, with such modifi- 
eations and upon such terms and conditions as it may prescribe, 
and thereupon such consolidations may be effected in accordance 
with such order if all the carriers involved assent thereto, the 
law of any State or the decision or order of any State authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“The carriers thus consolidated are relieved from the opera- 
tion of the antitrust laws, State and Federal, so far as may be 
necessary to enable them to do anything authorized or required 
pursuant to the provisions of this act. 


ISSUANCE OF SECURITIES, 


“In the early history of railroading many watered securities 
were issued, and this continued until within comparatively re- 
cent years. While there may have been some excuse for it 
during the early history of the country because many of the 
trunk lines were extended into undeyeloped territory, and the 
returns upon the investment were uncertain, they could not have 
been built except under financiai plans which were more or 
less speculative in character. But that time has passed. Before 
the passage of the present act the issuance of securities was 
subject to the approval of the public utilities commissions of 
the several States through which the roads extended. Delays 
in financing always occurred in the making applications for and 
having permits issued. This is particularly true when the 
system extends through two or more States. It was shown 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate that 
one of the great continental railroad systems was obliged to 
secure the approval of the authorities of 14 different States 
before they could complete their loan. It appeared also that 
the State authority before granting a permit would often in- 
sist that a certain portion of the money be expended in their 
State, which was largely in excess of its transportation needs 
as compared with those of other States threugh which the lines 
extended. 

“Again the delays incident to securing these permits often 
resulted in the defeat of the loan because we know that while 
large sums of money can be secured at a given rate to-day, 
perhaps the loan would not be granted until next month, or the 
month thereafter, either on account of increased demands or 
higher rates of interest. As heretofore stated, 85 per cent or 
more of our transportation is interstate, and not to exceed 15 
per cent is intrastate. 

“With these facts before it the Congress concluded that the 
issuance of securities should be under the exclusive control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at the same time giving 
2 the States and all interested parties a full opportunity to be 

eard. 

“Aecordingly the act is made to provide that after 120 days 
after the act takes effect no interstate common carrier by rail- 
road shall issue any capital stock or bond or other evidence of 
interest or indebtedness of the carrier, or to assume any obli- 
gation or liability as lessor, lessee, guarantor, indorser, surety, 
or otherwise, except upon application by the carrier, and only 
to the extent that the commission after investigation shall au- 


‘thorize. And the commission can only make such order if it 


finds that the issue or assumption is (a) for some lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary or appropriate for or con- 
sistent with the proper performance by the carrier of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and which will not impair its 
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ability to perform that service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purpose. 

“The power of the commission is plenary. It can grant or 
deny the application, in whole or in part, upon such terms and 
conditions as the commission may prescribe, and may from 
time to time for good causes shown make such supplemental 
orders as may seem necessary, or modify the provisions of any 
previous order as to the particular purposes, uses, and extent 
to which, or the condition under which, such securities may be 
authorized or the proceeds thereof applied. 

“When any application for such authority is filed with the 
commission it is required to give a copy thereof to the governor 
of the State in which the applicant carrier operates. The 
railroad commission, or other appropriate State authority, has 
the right to be fully heard for the purpose of preserving and con- 
serving the rights and interests of their people and their States, 
The jurisdiction of the commission is exclusive and plenary, 
and when the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is granted the security may be sold and the obligations assumed 
without securing the approval of any other authority. It is 
expressly provided that nothing contained in the act shall be 
construed to imply any guaranty or obligation as to such securi- 
ties on the part of the United States. 

“These provisions, however, do not apply to notes issued by 
the carrier maturing not more than two years after the date 
thereof, and aggregating—together with all other then outstand- 
ing notes of a maturity of two years or less—not more than 5 
per cent.of the par value of the securities of the carrier then 
outstanding. 

Securities issued or obligations assumed which require the 
authorization of the commission are void if issued or assumed 
without such authorization, or if issued contrary to the terms 
or conditions of such organizations. They shall not, however, 
be void because of failure to comply with provisions relating 
to procedure and other matters preceding the entry of such 
order of authorization. If void securities are required by any 
person for value and in good faith without notice that the issue 
is void, he may recover the damages sustained from the carrier 
and its directors, officers, attorneys, or other agents, who par- 
ticipated in issuing or selling the same, and those who know- 
ingly participated therein are made subject to criminal penal- 

les. ‘ 
He MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM RATES. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, instead of fixing 
maximum rates as heretofore, is authorized to establish maxi- 
mum or minimum, or maximum and minimum rates. 

“Tf upon complaint, or upon its own initiative after full hear- 
ing, the commission shall be of the opinion that any individual 
or joint rate, fare, or charge, demanded, charged, or collected 
by any common carrier, or that any classification, regulation, or 
practice whatsoever of such carrier is or will be unjust, or 
unreasonable, or unjustly discriminating, or unduly preferential 
or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of this act, the commis- 
sion is authorized to determine what will be the just and 
reasonable individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or rates, 
fares, or charges to be thereafter observed * * * and what 
individual or joint classification, regulation, or practice is or 
will be just, fair, and reasonable, to be thereafter followed. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is given more complete 
power over State rates, fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions, and practices than heretofore. The reason for this in- 
crease of power is found in the fact that heretofore a number 
of State legislatures and commissions have so reduced their 
rates as to make it impossible for interstate systems to operate. 
Rates on intrastate business have often been made very much 
lower than the rates on interstate business. The effect is that 
the intrastate business has not sustained its proper portion of 
the cost of operation and maintenance. 

“By way of illustration: This is noticeably true in North 
Dakota. If the rate-making authorities in adjoining States had 
made their rates for traffic proportionately low, or if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had reduced their rates to the same 
level it would have forced every one of these roads into receiver- 
ships. So the Congress has provided that when any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice imposed by the au- 
thority of any State is put in issue by petition, the commission 
notifies the States interested of the proceeding. The State au- 
thorities and others interested have full right to be heard. If 
any of these State rates, fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions, or practices cause any undue or unreasonable advantage, 
preference, or prejudice as between persons or localities in intra- 
state commerce on the one hand and interstate or foreign com- 
merce on the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable, or unjust 
discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce, it is au- 
thorized to prescribe the rate, fare, or charge, or the maximum 
or minimum, or maximum and minimum rate thereafter to be 


observed in such manner as to remove such advantage, prefer- 
ence, prejudice, or discrimination. Such rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations, and practices shall be observed while 
in effect by the carriers parties to such proceeding, the law of 
any State or the decision or order of any State authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Short and local lines have often been put to great disadvan- 
tage because the longer or trunk lines would often take advan- 
tage of their necessities to force from them a greater portion of 
the joint fares, rates, or charges than was equitable. This 
practice has led to serious injustices. The commission is given 
full power to hear and determine these differences, either on 
complaint or upon its own initiative, and to make sucli decisions 
as are just, reasonable, and equitable under all the circumstances, 

CREDIT AND RATE MAKING, 

“The discussion thus far demonstrates clearly the necessity 
of caring for the credit of our transportation system. The 
power of the Congress to regulate commerce among the States 
is plenary, but its rates must not be confiscatory. Rates under 
the old law were required to be just and reasonable, and unjust 
and unreasonable rates were declared unlawful. My belief is 
that under this rule rates should have been so adjusted as to 
provide for the needs of transportation, including a fair return 
on the actual investment, and thereby lend encouragement to 
capital to develop our railway systems so as to keep them apace 
with our national growth. But I fear that these requirements 
have not always been kept in mind by the Congress or the State 
legislatures or the rate-making agencies. If there was any 
doubt about the meaning of the old law in that behalf it has 
been made perfectly plain in the new act. 

“ Section 422 provides that— 
in the exercise of its powers to prescribe just and reasonable rates 
the commission shall initiate, leo fF 4 establish, or adjust such returns 
so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole of each of such rate groups 
or territories as the commission may from time to time designate) will 
under honest, efficient, and economical management and reasonable 


expenditures for maintenance of way, structures, and equipment, earn 
an aggregate annual net railway 1 income equal, as nearly as 


may be, to a fair return upo the aggregate value of the railway 
property of such carriers held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation.” + è è 


“The commission shall from time to time determine and make publie 
what percentage shall be uniform for all rate groups or territories 
which ma be designated by the commission. In making such deter- 
mination it shall give due consideration, among other things, to the 
transportation needs of the country and the necessity (under honest, 
efficient, and economical management of existing transportation facili- 
ties) of enlarging such facilities in order to provide the people of the 
United States with adequate transportation: Provided, That during 
the two years beginning March 1. 1920, the commission shall take 
as such fair return a sum equal to 54 per cent of such aggregate value, 
but may, in its discretion, add thereto a sum not exceeding one-half 
of 1 per cent of such aggregate value to make provision in whole or 
in part for improvements, betterments, or equipment, which according 
to the accounting prescribed by the commission, are chargeable to 
capital account, 

“It will be observed that under these provisions the commis- 
sion has the power to designate rate groups or territories. 

“Rate making has been referred to as the one unsolvable 
problem, and the more we think of it the more accurate this 
description seems. Clearly, it is not solyable to a mathematical 
certainty. 

“Roads differ in location as well as in efficiency of manage- 
ment. One line extends from one large center of population to 
another through a country already industrially well developed. 
Another road is built through a more sparsely settled country 
in anticipation of future development. The amount of traffic 
as well as their earning capacity vary. 

“Tf rates are made lower on one road than they are on an- 
other, with the view to equalizing the net earnings on the cap- 
ital invested, the rule will defeat itself, because the road charg- 
ing the lower rates will absorb all the business, and thereby 
impoverish the weaker road, 

“Tf rates are made so as to permit a fair earning on the 
lower-class road, it will make the earnings on the higher-class 
road exorbitant and indefensible. 

“Tf the rates are made so as to permit a fair return upon 
a fairly managed and fairly well-located road, it will not yield 
revenue enough for the poorly located road and will yield too 
much to the best managed and best located roads, And it must 
be borne in mind that most of these roads, if not all of them, 
serve their part in their respective communities, and all must 
be given considerate, if not sympathetic, attention by the 
Congress. Each plays its part on the stage of our national life, 

“The Congress therefore declares: 


“Inasmuch as it is impossible (without regulation and control in 
the interest of the commerce of the United States considered as a 
whole) to establish uniform rates upon competitive traffic which will 
3 sustain all the carriers which are engaged in such traffic, 
and which are indispensable to the communities to which they render 
the service of transportation, without enabling some of the carriers 
to receive a net railway operating income substantially and unreason- 
ably in excess of a fatr return upon the value of their railway prop- 


1920. 


erty held for and used in the service of transportation, it is hereby 
declared that any carrier which receives such an income so in excess of 
a fair return shall hold such part of the excess as trustee for, and shall 
pay it to, the United States, 

“It is therefore provided that if under the rule prescribed for 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of railway property, 
either as a whole or as a whole of each rate group or territory, 
the net railway operating income for any carrier should exceed 
6 per cent on the value of the railway property held or used by 
it for transportation, one-half of such excess shall be placed 
in a reserve fund established and maintained by such carrier, 
and the other one-half shall be paid to the commission for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining a railroad contingent 
fund. 

“The carrier is permitted for the purpose of paying dividends 
or interest on its stocks, bonds, or other securities, or rent for 
leased roads, to draw from the reserve fund thus established 
and maintained by it to the extent that its net rail operating 
income for any year is less than a sum equal to 6 per cent of 
the value of the railway property held or used by it for trans- 
portation. But this fund must not be drawn upon for any other 

urpose, 
pus However, such reserve fund need not be accumulated and 
maintained by any carrier in excess of 5 per cent of the value 
of its railway property, and when such fund exceeds 5 per cent, 
such excess may be used by the railroad for any lawful purpose. 

“Half of the excess earnings over and above the 6 per cent 
which each railroad is entitled to earn goes into the general 
` railroad contingent fund, to be used by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission either to make loans to carriers for expendi- 
tures for capital account or to refund maturing securities origi- 
nally issued for capital account, or to purchase transportation 
equipment and facilities and leasing them to carriers. 

“This raises an interesting constitutional question. Former 
Justice Hughes, Judge R. S. Lovett, Col. Alfred P. Thom, and 
other leading lawyers hold that the diversion of these funds 
from the earning rond for the purpose indicated is a taking 
of property contrary to the fifth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. 

“On the other hand, great lawyers like ex-Senator Root, Mr. 
John H. Miller, Mr. Hugh L. Bond, Mr. Forney Johnson, and 
others hold these provisions to be constitutional. I share their 
opinion. I shall not take your time to argue the question at 
length. I prefer to state briefly my reasons for this view with- 
out much elaboration : 

“The power of the Congress over interstate commerce is 
plenary. It includes the fixing of rates. They must be just and 
reasonable. They can not be made confiscatory. They are so 
involved in the complexity of transportation that no single rate 
ean be considered in and of itself. All rates are correlated. 
The Congress recognizes this fact. The shipper is not only 
interested in the shipment from point A to point B to-day, 
but he is interested in the transportation from point A to every 
other point in the group or territory in which he is located, nay, 
in the entire country. The rate he pays and the rate that every 
other shipper or traveler pays are necessary to the maintenance 
of the system of transportation without which his business 
would fail or be seriously crippled. The Congress, the public, 
and the courts know that it is physically impossible to make 
any rate so that it will produce mathematically its proportion of 
the cost of the maintenance and operation, or a fair return upon 
the whole property of any railroad, or of any rate group or 
territory. No human tribunal can do better than to approxi- 
mate exactness in this behalf. The Congress has so declared. 

“We realize the impossibility of making one rate for one 
road and another rate for another road. The rates must be 
just and reasonable, not only for the shipper of to-day but 
for the railroad that carries the shipment, not only from point 
A to point B but from point A to every other point, and from 
every other point back to point A and to every other point. 

“ Every student of this subject recognizes that the same rates 
for the same commodity can not be made so as to maintain 
every road without giving excess earnings to some or reducing 
the earnings of other roads below what is just and reasonable. 
And, this being so, must it follow that the individual carrier 
shall have the benefit of the excess earnings rather than the 
public? Since when is the profit of the individual common 
carrier to be preferred to the interest of the public? Can the 
Congress be said to regulate commerce if it can not dispose of 
excess earnings? The Constitution nowhere inhibits the Con- 
gress from disposing of excess earnings, provided its action is 
not confiscatory. . 

“Tt will be borne in mind that we do not say that the rate 
money becomes absolutely the property of the carrier the 
moment it is paid into its treasury. The Government of the 
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United States keeps control over it until it discovers in the 
final analysis whether or not the total earnings are in excess of 
a fair return. I assume that in determining what is a just 
and reasonable rate the courts will take into consideration the 
justness and reasonableness of the charge, not only in its rela- 
tion to the shipper, but the justness and reasonableness of the 
earnings which the carrier is permitted to have under the 
system. If the carrier gets a fair return he can not complain 
because he does not get the excess over and above a fair 
return, particularly when he is told by the Government in 
advance he shall not have the excess. If the rates are just 
and reasonable to the shipper, he has no cause to complain, 
because he has no reason to complain. If under a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances some fortunate carrier gets more 
than his fair return, and a portion of the excess is appropriated 
by the Goyernment for the improvement of the transportation 
system of the country—in other words, if an interstate carrier 
gets the fair return provided for under the law—it can not 
complain because it does not get more than a fair return; and 
if the shipper gets his specific service for a just and reasonable 
rate, he is not in a position to complain if, under the act, 
the Government provides that a part of the excess over and 
above a fair return shall redound to the benefit either of the 
individual carrier receiving it or of the public, of which both 
the carrier and the shipper are a part. ` 

“Ample provision is made in the act for the commission to 
give relief in case of overcharges, unlawfully excessive or dis- 
criminatory rates, or rates excessive in their relation to other 
rates. But can it be said that because a rate may be inferen- 
tially slightly too high, as reflected by the total earnings of 
a given road, that a court will take cognizance of things de 
minimis in order to hold the rate unconstitutional? Surely the 
Congress has the right to contemplate the transportation system 
as a whole and to provide for it as a whole, even if this 
element must be weighed in fixing specific rates on any indi- 
vidual road, or its relation to all the roads and to the com- 
merce of the whole country. 

“Again, it must be conceded that by an excess-profits tax the 
Congress could take all earnings on every road above 6 per cent 
and devote the proceeds to any purpose it saw fit. To take ex- 
cess earnings can not be said to be unconstitutional because it 
is done in a way which departs from the usual form of collecting 
taxes. Courts look to the substance of the things done, and not 
to the form, or name, in determining their validity. 

LABOR PROVISIONS, 


“T can not conclude this discussion without a brief reference 
to the labor provisions. No one will deny the importance of 
mining or manufacturing or agriculture, but the relations which 
exist between the employees and employers of public utility cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce are far more essential 
to the national life than are the relations between employees and 
employers in a manufacturing or mining or agricultural enter- 
prise. The latter are local in character, and however important 
or serious the disputes, which result in either lockouts or strikes, 
they remain local in character. But strikes and lockouts on 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce are not necessarily so. 
They may be State-wide or even Nation-wide. They may effect 
all industrial and social life. If transportation is to cease for 
even a week, the population in large cities like Richmond, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Cleveland, or Chicago, 
may be reduced to distress, starvation, nay, even death. Such 
conditions are intolerable. 

“ During the last six months we have had in quick succession 
longshoremen strikes, coal strikes, steel strikes, threatened and 
actual railroad strikes, to say nothing of the innumerable lesser 
strikes with which the public prints have been filled. Such was 
the situation when the railroad legislation was pending. That 
there was need of a proper remedy admits of no doubt. The 
Congress sought for a remedy whereby to adjust differences con- 
stantly arising between railroad companies and their employees, 
to the end that the railroads, their officials, and their employees 
should be servants of the public—not their masters. 

The Congress declared it to— 

“be the duty of all carriers, their officers, employees, and agents, to 
exert every reasonable effort and adopt every available means to avoid 
any interruption to the operation o any carrier growing out of any 
dispute between the carrier and the employees or subordinate officials 
thereof. All such disputes shall be considered and, if possible, decided 
in conference between representatives designated and authorized so to 
confer by the carriers, or the employees, or subordinate officials thereof, 
directly interested in the dispute, r 

“Tf any dispute is not decided in such conference, it is to be 
referred by the parties thereto to the boards created by the act 
to hear and to decide them. It provides for the appointment of 
adjustment boards by agreement between any carrier, group of 
carriers, or the carriers as a whole, and any employees or sub- 
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ordinate officials of carriers or organization or group of organ- 
izations thereof. Each such adjustment board shall upon the 
application of the chief executive of any carrier or organization 
of employees or subordinate officials whose members are di- 
rectly interested in the dispute, or upon the written application 
of not fewer than 100 unorganized employees, or subordinate 
officials directly interested in the dispute,-or upon the adjust- 
ment board’s own motion, or upon the request of the labor board 
whenever it is of the opinion that the dispute is likely substan- 
tially to interrupt commerce, receive for hearing and decide any 
dispute involving only grievances, rules, or working conditions 
not decided by the parties themselves. 

“There is also a Railroad Labor Board composed of nine 
members, three from the labor group to be appointed by the 
President from not fewer than six nominees, whose nominations 
are made by the employees in such manner as the commission 
shall prescribe; three members constituting the management 
group, representing the carriers, appointed by the President 
from not fewer than six nominations made by the carriers in 
like manner; and three constituting the public group appointed 
by the President. All of these appointees are named subject to 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“The labor board is required to hear and to decide any dis- 
putes involving grievances, rules, or working conditions, in 
respect to which any adjustment board certifies to the labor 
board that, in its opinion, the adjustment board has failed or 
will fail to reach a decision within a reasonable time, or in 
respect to which the labor board determines that any adjust- 
ment board has failed or has not used due diligence in its con- 
sideration. If the adjustment boards are not organized, the 
labor board, either upon the application of the chief executive 
of any carrier or organization of employees or subordinate offi- 
cials directly interested in the dispute, or upon a written peti- 
tion signed by not fewer than 100 unorganized employees or 
subordinate officials directly interested in the dispute; or upon 
the labor board’s own motion, if it is of the opinion that the dis- 
pute is likely substantially to disrupt commerce, shall receive 
for hearing and decide any dispute involving grievances, rules, 
or working conditions. 

“Also, the labor board upon like application, or upon its own 
motion, is required to receive for hearing and to decide ‘all 
disputes with respect to wages or salaries of employees or sub- 
ordinate officials of carriers,’ which are not decided by the 
parties themselves, and the labor board is authorized to suspend 
the operation of such private agreements if such increase in 
wages or salaries as may be made are likely to necessitate a 
substantial readjustment of the rates of any carrier, and they 
must decide such suspended decision promptly. 

“All decisions of the labor board require concurrence therein 
of at least five of its nine members, but in decisions relating to 
wages and salaries at least one of the representatives of the 
public shall concur. 

“The labor board is required to establish rates of wages and 
salaries and standards of working conditions which are just 
and reasonable, and in doing so they are required, so far as 
applicable, to take into consideration among other relevant 
circumstances: 

(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kind of work in 
other industries, 

“(2) The relation between wages and cost of living. 

“(3) The hazards of the employment, 

“(4) The training and skill required. 

“(5) The degree of responsibility. 

“(6) The character and regularity of the employment. 

“(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, the 
result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 

“This act means that the Congress declares it to be the duty 
of the carrier and the employee to adjust their differences so 
as to avoid interruption to the operation of the carrier. If they 
do not reach a decision, then they are required to refer the 
dispute either to the adjustment or to the labor board for 
hearing and decision. All of s is done to the end that the 
business and life of the country shall continue uninterrupted. 
What is wrong with it? 

“As a member of the subcommittee that framed the Cummins 
bill and as one of the Senate conferees, I did my utmost to 
penalize strikes and lockouts in interstate commerce on the rail- 
roads. The House would not concur therein. Its Committee 
on Rules would not even permit a vote on the subject. 

“For one, I took the position it was necessary to penalize 
strikes and lockouts, because there was an apparent determina- 
tion on the part of certain labor leaders in this country to have 
the entitre country at their mercy. Some of them came before 
a committee of the Congress and threatened revolution if they 
did not get what they wanted. At the time they were urging 
the passage of the so-called Plumb bill. Others, including Mr. 


Samuel Gompers, the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, threatened to defy the law if it was passed, and he 
added before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
that he would not hesitate to advise his fellows to defy it. 

“ This is the land of plenty. No man who works, or is willing 
to work, need suffer for the want of food or fuel or any of the 
necessaries of life, and under the bounty of the Almighty be never 
will suffer if each of us will play his part in the diyine economy 
of the country. Why should the people in the centers of popu- 
lation starve and freeze while the food products are wasting in 
the rural districts and the bowels of the earth are filled with 
coal? Why should industry be paralyzed because it can not get 
fuel or raw material or its finished products to the market? 
Why should the people in the country suffer because they can 
not get the products they need from the factory and the mine? 

“No man or class of men ever would clothe the President of 
the United States, or the Congress, or the Supreme Court, or 
any other body, in time of peace, with the power to stop the 
wheels of commerce on our railroads. It is too great a power 
to be vested in any department of the Government, and if it 
is too great to be vested in any department of the Government 
it is too great to be exercised by the would-be autocrats of the 
country, I care not whether they be of the capital class, the 

class, or any other class. 

“ I cherish the hope that the labor leaders of this country will 
take counsel of their experiences during the past few months, 
and that it will not be necessary for the Congress to pass any 
more drastic legislation bearing upon this subject. But if they 
will not profit by experience, there never will be more than one 
nation-wide strike in this country on the railroads. And if 
that one strike comes, the American people will send to the 
Congress men who will have the courage to do their bidding 
and not quake like aspen leaves before a few lobbyists in Wash- 
ington. The great American people are patient and long-suf- 
fering, but they can be aroused, and when they are aroused 
there will be a great upswell which will cast aside the autocrats 
of the country as the great billows of the ocean toss about the 
flotsam and jetsam of the sea. f 

“In conclusion, permit me to say that the sponsors of the 
transportation act do not claim it to be the last word in legis- 
lation. They believe it to be a long step forward. They feel 
confident it will add to the efficiency of our transportation sys- 
tem, restore its well-nigh ruined credit, and prove a great service 
to the country we love and cherish,” 

CIVIL-SEBVICE RETIREMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other purposes, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not intend to interpose 
any captious objection to the consideration of the conference 
report, but I am inclined to think that the Senate has done 
enough for this week and should not be required to consider 
additional legislation before Monday. For that reason, and for 
that reason only, I shall object to the consideration of the con- 
ference report to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota did 
not ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the conference 
report, but moved that the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. Then I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. STERLING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to adjourn is in order, 
The question is on that motion, [Putting the question.] The 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. TOWNSEND, and Mr, STER- 
LING called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JoHNsON]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saar]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont IMr. Drt- 
LINGHAM]. I notice he is not in the Chamber, and in his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. 

Mr, THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with, the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser]. In his absence I withhold my vote, 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] and vote “ yea.” 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS. I transfer the pair which I have just an- 
nounced to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GAY (after having yoted in the affirmative). I inquire 
whether the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
has voted? ` ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GAY. I have a general pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JouNnson] to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. JonNson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SHERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], who, 
as I understand, has not voted. I transfer my pair with that 
Senator to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and allow my 
yote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 

Ashurst Henderson Reed Thomas 
Culberson King Robinson ‘Trammell 
Dial Myers Sheppard Underwood 
Gay Overman Shields Walsh, Mass, 
Gerry Phelan Simmons Williams 
Harris Pomerene Smith, S. C. 

Harrison Ranadell Stanley 

NAYS—41. 

Ball Gronna ee Poindexter 
Brandegee Hale MeCormick Sherman 
Calder Hardin: McKellar Smoot 
_ Capper Jones, N. Mex, McLean Spencer 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. McNary Sterling 
Colt Kello; Nelson Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick New Wadsworth 
Ea. Kenyon Norris Warren 
Fall Keyes Nugent 

Fernald Knox "a 

France Lenroot Phipps 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Beckham Glass Moses Sutherland 
Borah Gore Newberry Swanson 
Comer Hitchcock Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Penrose Watson 
Dillingham Johnson, 8. Dak, Pittman Wolcott 
Elkins rby Smith, Ariz. 

Fletcher La Follette Smith, Ga, 

Frelinghuysen McCumber Smith, Md. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerimc] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report on 
Senate bill 1699, for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. é r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 
Has there been any intervening business which would make a 
call for a quorum in order at this time? I think not, and I 
raise that point of order against the call for a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report has been 
taken up. That is perhaps intervening business. 

Mr. THOMAS. _I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McLean Robinson 
rah Jale Moses Sheppard 
Brandegee Harding Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Harris Nelson Smith, S. C. 

Capper Harrison New Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Norris Spencer 

‘olt Jones, Wash. Nugent Stanley 
Curtis Kellogg Page Sterling 
Dial Kendrick Phelan Thomas 
Edge Kenyon Phipps Townsend 
Fall Keyes Pittman Trammell 
Fernald Knox Poindexter Underwood 
France Lenroot Pomerene Wadsworth 
Gay Lodge Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry McKellar Reed 


Mr. GAY. I wish to announce the absence on official busi- 
ness of the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON }. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, when I stated yesterday in 
my remarks on the New Jersey prohibition case that I did not 
believe that the people of New Jersey were in sympathy with 
the action brought by its authorities in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, I intended to withdraw what I had previously 
said as to the State.of New Jersey, the Vice President having 
called my attention to the rule. Certainly I had no intention 
to refer in any objectionable way to a State of this Union or to 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence], and in order that the 
Record may contain nothing susceptible of that construction I de- 
sire to withdraw the following part of my remarks of yesterday: 

It seems to me that the State of New Jersey, in resisting the action 
of 45 of the 48 States of the Union in ratifying an amendment proposed 
under the Constitution, and adopted in accordance with its solemn 
terms, has put itself on the side of revolution and anarchy. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, because of the noise in the Cham- 
ber I did not hear fully the very kind remarks of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] in withdrawing the statement he 
made yesterday during a debate concerning the brief and com- 
plaint of the State of New Jersey which I had asked and re- 
ceived the consent of the Senate to insert in the Rrcorp pre- 
viously. 

I simply want to take this occasion to express my apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Senator, and to say further that what- 
ever may be the individual thought of Senators upon the 
question involyed, certainly it must be admitted that the orderly 
and proper method for any State to adopt is to have the subject 
reviewed by applying to the highest court of the country, the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I give notice that 
at the first opportunity next week I shall call up the conference 
report on House bl 3184, known as the water-power bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington for a little more definite information on that point. 
I think there are one or two days next week when I shall not 


be able to be here. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been trying to get up the 
report for some time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know it, and I have been here waiting. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know the Senator has. I can 
not fix a definite time. The Senator knows about the condition 
of the business of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not call up the report 
during my absence. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will be absent 
only a couple of days, I will say to him that I will not; but 
I do want to call it up at the very first opportunity when 
Senators who are interested in it can be here. 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR RANSDELL. 

Mr. GAY. Mr. President, I ask permission to have inserted 
in the Recorp the address of the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RanspEtt] delivered before the convention of American 
Cotton Association in Montgomery, Ala., April 14, 1920, on 
“ Economies of high-density gin compression of cotton.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. RANsSDELL'S address is as follows: 

ECONOMIES OF HIGH-DENSITY GIN COMPRESSION OF COTTON, 
„Address of JOSEPH E, RANSDELL, United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana, before convention of American Cotton Association at Mont- 

gomery, Ala., Apr. 14, 1920. 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, this intelligent au- 
dience of men and women interested in cotton, either as pro- 
ducers, handlers, or manufacturers, is too well posted to require 
of me any detailed explanation of the present uneconomical and 
wasteful methods of baling and handling cotton. All of us who 
have had experience with cotton and are at all familiar with 
the systems of baling in vogue in India, Egypt, Peru, and 
Brazil, and with high-density gin compressed bales in our own 
land, are bound to admit that our old-style, low-density bale, 
averaging 46 cubic feet, partially covered with loosely woven 
jute fiber from India, is obsolete and should be replaced as soon 
as possible with modern, up-to-date methods. There is no other 
commodity in the world one-tenth the value of cotton which is 
handled so carelessly and in a manner resulting in so much 
damage and loss, There is no article of manufacture and no 
product of the farm put up in packages so unsightly, untidy, 
bulky, hard to handle as a bale of American cotton when un- 
loaded on the quays at Liverpool or Naples after going through 
the careless handling to which it is subjected by recompressing, 
by half a dozen cotton samplers, by extra patching to cover up 
the rents made by the samplers, by tumbling it around in the 
mud at the compress and on the wharves before it is loaded 
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on this side, by great holes torn in its sides with hooks in load- 
ing, by screwing into the hold of the vessel under tremendous 
pressure, and by jerking it out with great force on the other 
side. If ever there was a slovenly, dirty, damaged, disreputable, 
water-soaked, wasteful, and inflammable package, it is a bale 
of American cotton when it reaches the spinner on the Euro- 
pean Continent; and not only in that case, but before it reaches 
-the spinners of New England it is subjected to substantially 
the same evil treatment accorded to the exported bale, and is 
in nearly as bad condition. All of you have seen many bales 
of cotton, that great product of the Southland of which the 
whole Nation is so proud, worth annually at least $2,000, 000,000, 
lying in the mud and rain and grime at some plantation gin 
or river landing, in the yard of some local buyer, on the un- 
covered platform of some compress plant, or at the big con- 
centration warehouses near large cotton centers. You have 
seen it lying exposed to the weather and spoiling and being 


injured in every imaginable way for weeks and months at a. 


time; not a few isolated bales but thousands and hundreds of 
thousands. Such conditions are hard to believe, and if I were 
speaking to an audience who did not themselves know the facts 
I would not expect my hearers to believe me; but you gentle- 
men know that the whole truth has not been stated when I point 
out the waste, neglect, and criminal damage done every year 
to cotton, largely as a result of out-of-date, unscientific, expen- 
sive, and crude methods of low-density gin baling, recompress- 
ing, and indiscriminate sampling. These three factors—loose 
baling, compressing, and excessive sampling—are the main 
evils, and if we can by some method overcome them and elimi- 
nate all three of them there is no doubt that the other troubles 
will to a great extent right themselves. 

“I shall give a brief description of the old and new systems 
of baling and handling cotton, and shall point out what. seem 
to be the defects of the old and the advantages of the new. 

“The method by which 98 per cent of all the cotton in the 
United States is initially prepared for market on the planta- 
tions where produced or in neighboring gins results in the 
ordinary square plantation or box bale. This is a package 
containing about 500 pounds of cotton fiber pressed to a density 
of 12 pounds to the cubic foot, partially covered with coarse, 
loosely woven jute bagging, fastened with six steel ties, has 
dimensions of 30 by 48 by 56 inches and a volume of 46 cubic 
feet. This bale is se bulky and awkward that in order to ship 
it long distances to advantage it is usually sent from the gin 
to a compress plant, where it is repacked or compressed into 
a package 30 by 22 by 60 inches, with a density of 224 pounds 
per cubic foot, covered with the original bagging and ties, 
and having a volume of 22 eubic feet, the resulting compress 
bale having approximately one-half the volume of the gin 
bale. This compressed bale is then shipped from the com- 
press to the spinner in America or to the seaboard for export. 

“There are two methods of high-density gin compression in 
present use, one known as the square and the other as the 
round bale process. The high-density gin compressed bale of 
the square type is a package of 500 pounds weight, put up at 
the cotton gin, 20 by 25 by 52 inches in size, with a density of 
32 to 35 pounds per cubic foot, is entirely covered with closely 
woven burlap or Osnaburgs, fastened with seven steel bands 
or ties, and having a volume of 15 cubic feet, about one-third 
the ordinary plantation bale and a little less than three-quarters 
the volume of the ordinary compressed bale. 

“The standard round bale is 35 inches in length, 20 inches 
in diameter, weighs 250 pounds, and has a density of 39.3 
pounds to the cubic foot, is entirely covered with closely woven 
burlap or Osnaburgs, securely sewed on, but not tied with 
metal bands, and having a volume of 64 cubic feet. As 500 
pounds is the unit for a bale of domestic cotton, it takes two 
of these round bales to make one commercial bale. 

“Hereafter when the term ‘high-density bales’ is used it 
will be understood to mean high-density gin-compressed bales, 
either square or round, and not high-density recompressed bales, 
unless specifically so stated. 

“The weight and bulk of cotton is so great and it has to be 
conveyed such long distances from the cotton fields of the South 
to the spinners of New England and the Old World that the 
question of its transportation, as affected by density and com- 
pactness, is one of the most important economic problems for 
us to consider, 

“A very interesting and instructive report was issued on 
April 24, 1918, by the War Industries Board, Council of National 
Defense, Washington, on improved methods of baling cotton, as 
advocated by its storage committee in cooperation with the 
Southern Commercial Congress, National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers, Farmers’ Union of Cotton States, and 
the Cotton States Official Advisory Board, with the approval of 
the Shipping Board and the Departments of War, Agriculture, 


and Commerce. This report was prepared by Messrs. James 
Inglis, president of the American Blower. Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
T. ©. Powell, vice president of the Erie Railroad; and J. L. 
Ackerson, vice president Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., who were prominent and successful business men 
of Northern States, not connected with cotton, and influenced 
solely by patriotism and sound business judgment, after the 
most careful investigation. It impresses me so favorably that 
I quote it, in part, as follows: 

“ Cotton is now almost universally compressed at the gin to a densi 
of 12 pounds 45 cubic foot, and at the first railroad compress 8 
to a density of 223 pounds per cubic foot. There is no objection on the 

of the spinners to compression to a density of 33 pounds per cubic 
‘oot; but, on the contrary, the users of the cotton are as unanimous 
as the powers for a change of conditions which will bring about at 
the earliest possible date the adoption of high-density baling at the 
gin and compress so that the cotton crop may be moved at less than 
one-half the present cost and with greater expedition. 

By the introduction of the proper gin pkg ee it is a conserva- 
tive statement to say that the cotton crop in this country can be moved 
by the use of only from one-quarter to one-third the number of cars 
now required in that service. The redu in ship space, both over- 
seas and coastwise, can safely be estimated as the difference between 
22 and oat or a saving in space of approximately 50 per cent. 

Op tion to this reform in the past on the part of the railroads 
has been based on the existence of an abundance of cars in which to 
carry all freight offered. Such conditions no longer prevail, and it 
must be and is conceded by railway operators, whether under Govern- 
ment or private control, that the loading of cars to full capacity is to 
be encouraged on selfish as well as economic poma 

High-density compression of cotton at initial gin points would not 
only create imperative war economies in the transportation of the erop 
but would likewise increase very materially the earnings per car and use 
of available motive power. 

“The maximum of economic savings urged in the better baling of 
cotton, such as insurance, sampling, waste, country damage, storage, 
tare, etc., and strict economy in transportation can only be realized by 
producers and consumers of the American cotton crop through the 
medium of gin compression, and not by existing methods of recompres- 
sion at centralized locations in the cotton belt or at the ports. 

“The enormous loss of cotton in the shape of city crop, so called 
samples taken from the bale from time to time—falls on the grower 
and is unnecessary. The general introduction of high density balin 
methods at the gin will bring about entirely new and greatly improv 
practices in the buying, sampling, and grading of cotta: 5 

“The present allowance, running from 22 to 30 9 for tare, and 
the LS eh practice in connection with the covering of the bale are 
utterly indefensible on any unds whatever, and an almost incredible 
Saving in wrapping material will inevitably result. In fact, the con- 
servation in mat alone, which is only a small factor compared with 
the saving on transportation, constitutes an item of national importance. 

* + * * * s * 

“ Equitable freight rates on cotton, with relation to other commodi- 
ties, will result in preventing useless waste of energy and materials to 
the value of more than $100,000,000 annually. 

“Removal of an unjust burden on cotton in the matter of freight 
rates will have the result of raising the efficiency of America more 
nearly to an equality with Egypt, India, and China in the cotton 


industry.” 

Is not this a classic? I think so, beyond question. Every 
1 of cotton should commit it to memory and follow its 

vice, 

“Tn this connection permit me to suggest that all delegates se- 
eure copies of the supplement to the Baltimore Manufacturers’ 
Record of October 23, 1919, containing proceedings and speeches 
at the world cotton conference held in New Orleans that month. 
In it you will find information of much value relating to cotton. 
I wish also to say that the Manufacturers’ Record, under the 
lead of its great editor, Richard H. Edmonds, has for a quarter 
of a century been doing truly good work for cotton. This 
journal has been the persistent, fearless, and able champion of 
cotton as the principal agricultural product of the South. It 
has been the special advocate of those who produce cotton by 
the sweat of their brow, and has insisted in and out of season 
that they have never received a fair price for their product. 

“But to return to my subject, practically all of our cotton 
is compressed in some form before final shipment to market, 
and about 2 per cent is now baled by the two high-density gin- 
compress methods above described. I will therefore, for the 
purpose of this discussion, treat the crop as a unit of 12,000,000 
bales and assume that 10,000,000 bales are moved first from the 
gin to the compress, and thence to the American spinner, or 
the seaboard for foreign export, in ordinary 36-foot cars which 
hold 35 plantation bales, or 75 compressed bales, or 108 high- 
density gin-compressed bales. 

“The trading unit in cotton is 100 bales. To convey 100 
bales from the old-style gin and press at my home, Lake Provi- 
dence, La., to St. Joseph, the nearest compress point, which is 
60 miles distant, would require three 36-foot cars; and from the 
compress at St. Joseph to New Orleans, 233 miles, would require 
two 36-foot cars, or a total of five cars, and an average of 
16 car-days en route and at compress. If I had a high-density 
press at my gin, the 100 bales unit could be moved direct to 
New Orleans, a total distance of 293 miles, in one car in three 
days, a vast saving in time and money. 

“Tn order to move 10,000,000 plantation bales from gin to com- 
press would require 285,714 cars, and to transfer the whole crop 
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of 12,000,000 bales from compress to spinner or to seaboard 
would require an additional 160,000 cars, or a total of 445,714 
cars. If the cotton were all baled at the gins by high-density 
presses it would require only 111,111 cars to move it to spinner 
or to seaboard. Deducting this 111,111 cars required for up- 
to-date methods from the 445,714 actually used under present 
conditions, we find there would be an annual saving of 334,603 


cars in favor of high-density gin compression. I can not state 
exactly what this would amount to in money, but believe it fair 
to assume $100 per carload as a minimum figure, and applying 
that sum there would be a saving in the item of transportation 
alone of $33,460,300 a year. 

“When one considers the great car shortage now existing, 
which probably will continue indefinitely, the extreme diffi- 
culties and delays of securing cars to move commerce at any 
price; and the colossal sum—nearly a billion dollars—which 
must be expended by the railroads before there is a normal 
supply, not only of freight cars, but of passenger ears and 
locomotives, it will be seen what a tremendous economic ad- 
yantage would follow if a method is adopted in the baling and 
handling of cotton that would annually reduce the number of 
carloads for its conveyance to market by 330,000 or more, which 
would inevitably result from high density gin compress methods. 

“Another way of presenting s matter is to compute the 
saying in car days in handling 100 bales from gin to spinner 
or port, as follows: 


100 plantation bales: Days. 
in to compress, three 36-foot cars 2 day 6 
Delay at compress, three 36-foot cars 2 days 6 
Comore to spinner or port, two 36-foot — 28 4 
Wetel ear Onge aa ee ee eee 

100 square or 200 round high density gin compressed bales: 
Gin to spinner or port, one 36-foot ea 3 
Cor dayo TO ph eterna 13 


Based on a movement of 10,000,000 bales from gin to com- 
press, and 12,000,000 from compress to spinner or port, the 
total number of car days saved would be 1,300,000, equal to the 
constant use of 10,833 cars for four months at a season of the 
year when the demand for transportation is greatest to move 
other crops of the country, and a corresponding saying in loco- 
motives, fuel, crews, trackage, and other railroad equipment. 
The resultant benefit would be of supreme importance to all 

cotton growers and to every citizen of the Republic. 

“The annual saving possible through high density gin compres- 
sion which I have computed so far has included only that from 
transportation by rail. While such a saving is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of gin compression it is by no means the only 
one. During the use for the past 60 years of our antiquated 
and stagnant methods of cotton baling and handling, certain 
leaks and weak spots haye been recognized, and some of them 
have attained characteristic titles, such as ‘city crop’ and 
country damage.’ 

“The ‘city crop’ may be briefly defined as the enormous 
amount of cotton which annually accrues from excessive sam- 
pling and waste. Those who get the benefit of this ‘city crop’ 
do not expend any sweat or labor in its production. This ‘crop’ 
has been variously estimated by Government and other experts 
at from 50,000 to 150,000 bales; and we may Safely say it will 
amount to a dollar a bale, or $12,000,000 per annum. 

Country damage’ is the result of criminal carelessness, 
It is the direct penalty of piling cotton bales, unprotected, in 
farm yards or on open platforms, on the ground at a store or 
river landing, and often in the mud of gin and compress yards, 
there to remain in many instances indefinitely, subject to all 
the ravages of the weather, This inexcusable loss has been esti- 
mated by Government officials as high as $60,000,000, while other 
experts both in this country and abroad have placed it at from 
thirty to seventy millions annually. Fifty millions is probably 
a fair average figure. 

“The extra cost of the bagging and ties and the patches used 
in repairing the great gashes made by samplers, over and above 
the cost of burlap covering and ties on the round bale, is vari- 
ously estimated as high as $17,160,000. It may be fairly placed 
at an average for both the square and the round system of 
$9,000,000 annually. 

“From various estimates, the yearly saving on compressing 
and recompressing may be stated at approximately $12,000,000. 

“On account of its neatness and reduced size, the high- 
density, gin-compressed bale, both round and square, is at pres- 
ent allowed a reduction in ocean freight rates of 25 cents per 
hundred pounds, or $1.25 per bale, over the present standard 
commercial bale. On the average annual exports of 6,000,000 
bales, this saving would aggregate $7,500,000. 

The delay of fully 30 days caused by our present method of 
shipping from gin to compress, unloading, compressing, and 


reloading results in an annual loss of $7,000,000 through in- 
terest on capital invested in cotton. 

When we consider the fact that cotton is insured from the 
time it is baled at the gin until it is delivered to the spines 
for manufacture, or to the boat for export, and the further fa 
that the high-density gin-compressed bale is a much better 
fire risk than the original bale, we may safely estimate the 
yearly saving on domestic insurance at the rate of 50 cents 
per bale, or a total of $6,000,000. 

“Marine insurance companies have given the high-density gin- 
compressed bale an average reduction in rates of 87% cents 
per bale on present values, and the possible saving from this 
source may be put at $5,000,000 on a 6,000,000-bale export move- 
ment. This gives a total of $11,000,000 as a saving on in- 


surance. 

“Tare? as defined by the lexicographer, ‘is an allowance 
made for the weight of the container of goods.’ It comes from 
the Arab word ‘tarha, meaning ‘throw away.’ The bagging . 
and ties which constitute the tare on a bale of compressed or 
recompressed cotton weigh about 30 pounds; on the high 
density square bale about 12 pounds; and on two round bales” 
(equal to 500 pounds) it is 5 pounds. It thus appears that the 
tare, or waste material, is 18 pounds more on the ordinary bale 
than on the high density square bale, and 25 pounds more 1 
on the high density round bale. The covering of the cotton 18 
just as much a part of the expense of making it as the rent of; 
the land on which it grows, the cost of seed, preparation of the 
soil, planting, cultivating, picking, and ginning. Some of our, 
short-sighted cotton growers imagine they are paid for bagging. 
and ties because there is no apparent deduction made for the 
weight thereof when the cotton is sold to American purchasers, | 
Beyond question, however, the buyer takes into consideration 
the fact that the bale is covered with 30 pounds of tare, or, 
worthless material, which must be thrown away when the fiber’ 
is carried into the cotton factory, and he is obliged to make 
full deduction for the cost ofthis covering. The English buyer 
always deducts 6 per cent from the gross weight for tare. The 
factory can not spin bagging and ties. It spins cotton, and cot- 
ton alone is what it buys. If the bale be an ordinary one the 
buyer computes 30 pounds as worthless; if it be a high density 
square gin bale, 12 pounds; and if a round bale, 5 pounds, 
Therefore there is an actual loss of a sum equivalent to the cost 
price of from 18 to 25 pounds of bagging and ties on every bale 
of cotton packed under the old process over and above the waste 
on either of the new style processes. This figures $1 to $1.50 
per bale at the present time. It constitutes a loss of twelve to 
eighteen million dollars a year on the average crop of cotton, 
and this loss comes out of the cotton grower just as surely as 
ovary item of expense to make and harvest the crop is paid by 

m. 


“ Moreover, it is necessary to pay the freight on this exces- 
sive tare, which averages about 21 pounds on the ordinary com- 
press bale—all the way from the compress point to the spinner 
at home or abroad. The freight thereon is computed at $4,5 
000 for the 6,000,000 bales of export cotton and $1,200,000 on 
the 6,000,000 consumed in this country, which gives a clear sav- 
ing in freight charges on extra weight of tare on the present 
commercial bale of $5,700,000. 

“The total annual saving possible under high density gin 
compression may be summarized as follows: 


Transportation $33, 000, 000 
Country damage „ 000, 000 
Tare... <n 14, 000, 000 
City: cropll 12, 000, 000 
Recompression__-_-~------~-----~ 12, 000, 000 
Domestic and marine insurance 11, 000, 000 
CORC of covering ̃ ̃ ̃ — 9, 000, 000 
Occean-froight rates. .. — » 000, 000 
Interest on delayed shipments through compression______ 7, 000, 000 
e enna - 5, 000, 000 

Total enn 160, 000, 000 


“ I consider this estimate of $160,000,000 as very conservative 
and believe it would actually reach nearly two hundred millions. 

“At the big world cotton conference in New Orleans last 
October, to which reference has been made, high-density gin 
compression, light tare, and selling by net weight were indorsed 
in the strongest manner by delegates representing 9 out of the 
11 groups attending the convention. These groups were as fol- 
lows: (1) Growers; (2) ginners; (3) seed crushers and manu- 
facturers of seed products; (4) compress and warehouse men; 
(5) cotton merchants; (6) transportation and insurance; (7) 
banking; (8) governments and economies; (9) spinners and 
manufacturers (American); (10) spinners and manufacturers 
(foreign); (11) textile merchants, converters, and finishers, 
Of these 11 groups, representing every branch of the cotton in- 
dustry, many of them from foreign lands, all except two—the 
compress and warehouse men and the cotton merchants—in- 
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dorsed high-density gin compression, light tare, and selling by | 
net weight; and it goes without saying that if the great consum- 
ing public which uses cotton had also been represented, it would 
have stood unanimously for these reforms, 

“ Unquestionably the proposed movement is revolutionary, It 
demands a complete reform in methods that have been in vogue 


for 60 years. It means the practical destruction of a number 
of ordinary gins and compresses. It means the introduction of 
progressive, up-to-date, scientific methods as compared with the 
back-number processes of 60 years ago. It means that the peo- 
ple of the South must follow the lead of great mechanical and 
financial geniuses, like Andrew Carnegie, E. H. Gary, Charles 
M. Schwab, and Henry C. Frick, who did not hesitate to throw 
into the junk pile millions of dollars’ worth of machinery when 
they ascertained that better machinery which would produce 
larger profits could be installed. 

“T haye a letter from Judge Gary, in which he says that at 
* McKeesport, Pa., the United States Steel Corporation rebuilt 
tube and pipe mills and charged off $7,000,000 against the old 
investment; that the same corporation installed a new system 
of by-product coke oyens and benzol plants at an outlay of 
about $60,000,000, which installation will lead to the abandon- 
ment of old plants representing an investment of fifteen 
millions. 

“Mr, Schwab mentions an expensive converting mill con- 
structed by the Carnegie Co., which, after being in operation 
only two months, was torn down and rebuilt in order to take 
adyantage of a new mechanical discovery which had just de- 
veloped, 

“In the manufacture of sugar from sugar cane, one of the 
grent industries of my State, great changes have been wrought, 
and the successful producer of sugar is ever alive to the neces- 
sity and value of keeping abreast of the times in employing the 
most modern methods and improved types of machinery. 

“The old methods have been discarded. To succeed it was 
necessary to keep abreast of the times. Labor-saving, fuel- 
saving, cost-reducing devices, many of which came from the 
fertile brains of Louisianians, have taken the place of old 
methods. The growers of sugar cane now send their prođuct to 
modern, well-equipped central factories, and the old-fashioned 
plants, with their crude, antiquated machinery, have been aban- 
doned entirely for the new methods, which competition and the 
high price of labor and material have made necessary. The ini- 
tial cost of installing modern and efficient machinery and 
methods in these sugar plants is often very large, but the sav- 
ing in labor and time, the elimination of waste, both in the pro- 
duction and better handling of the finished product, the delivery 
to the purchaser of the more desirable article, fully warrant 
the cost and efforts expended, 

“Why can not the cotton producers follow the wise example 
of the steel and sugar men, to say nothing of similar progres- 
sive methods in practically every branch of manufacturing? 

„ do not advocate the immediate adoption of this reform, 
but think it should be put into effect gradually, There are 
alrendy a number of round-bale presses which annually place 
on the market about 178,000 bales of 250 pounds, or 89,000 
bales of 500 pounds each. There are also fifteen or twenty high- 
density square-bale presses which are doing satisfactory work 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. A start has been made. Why is 
it not practicable, as the machinery in our old-style gins wears 
out from time to time and new plants are needed, to replace 
them with one or the other of these two high-density systems 
or some other that will secure like results? $ 

“Tf the reforms I advocate were put into effect immediately, 
there would be considerable loss to the owners of compresses 
and old style gins. It is difficult to ascertain exactly how 
many active ginneries there are in the United States, but from 
the best evidence obtainable I estimate the number at about 
20,000, and the value of the presses therein at $1,000 each, 
aggregating $20,000,000. It would probably be wise to set 
aside entirely one-half of these gins, as 10,000 up-to-date gin 
outfits would doubtless suffice, The old style presses in all of 
them would be practically lost, but much of the other machin- 
ery could be transferred to the remaining 10,000 gin plants, 
in which there would be high-density presses, This would in- 
volve a loss of twenty millions for the old presses and possibly 
another twenty million for losses on the 10,000 gin outfits 
which are discarded, a total of $40,000,000 loss by the owners 
of gins, most all of whom are cotton growers directly interested 
in obtaining a better price for their cotton. 

“ss an illustration of how this reform would affect the 
average owner of a cotton gin permit me to refer to myself. 
My Olivedell plantation in Louisiana has on it an old style gin 
outfit, which I estimate to be worth from four to five thousand 


cotton itself, due 


dollars. If high-density gin compresses were established in 
the public gins at my home town, Lake Providence, I would 
dismantle my gin and suffer a direct loss of about $3,000. Now, 
I have shown above by conservative figures that the annual 
losses resulting from the use of present methods of baling and 
handling cotton amount to at least $160,000,000 on a 12,000,000 
bale crop, or $13.33} per bale. Let us say these losses are an 
average of only $10 per bale, and that I, as a cotton producer, 
would receive the benefit in increased price of only one-half of 
the resultant saving from the new methods, or $5 per bale. 
This saving would give me an adyance of $1,000 to $1,500 a 
year on my average crop of two to three hundred bales, and if 
I can sell my cotton for anything like $1,000 a year additional 
because of improved methods, it would pay me well to lose 
$3,000 on the dismantling of my gin. 

“But, while there are several hundred thousand cotton 


planters in the United States, there are only about 20,000 of 


them who own gins, and only about 10,000 who, like myself, 
would find their gins in the discard. The big majority of cot- 
ton growers, who gin at public or neighborhood gins, would not 
suffer any loss through having to dismantle a gin, as they do 


not possess one, and they, as well as the owners of the dis- 
carded gins, would reap the benefit of this advance of $5 per 
‘Dale. Moreover, it would be impracticable to put in high- 
density presses at a rate faster than about 1,000 per year, if all 


the gin owners so desired, because there are a very few on the 
market, and it would take several years to manufacture and 
install them. This would permit, or rather necessitate, a 


gradual change during 10 or more years that would not involve 
heavy loss on anyone. 


“There are about 250 compress plants in the cotton States, 


which are estimated at $60,000 each, exclusive of warehousing 


facilities and grounds, a total of $15,000,000. On these plants 


there would be considerable loss unless the reform is adopted 


gradually, as it must be necessarily, in which event much of the 
machinery would pay for itself several times and wear out in 
service. ` 

“ However, if we assume a total loss on the gins of forty mil- 
lions and on the compresses of twenty millions, a grand total of 
$60,000,000, this would be much less than one-half of the 
average annual loss of one hundred and sixty millions on the 
to our present bad systems of baling and 
handling. 

“T have tried to point out the most glaring and costly leaks 
in the methods which obtain generally to-day in dealing with 


our product, have reduced these leaks as accurately as possible 


in terms of dollars and cents, and have pleaded the cause of high- 
density gin compression as the only practical solution of our 
difficulties. If the. direct monetary advantages set forth for 
this system are founded on fact, then it must certainly be ad- 
mitted that its adoption would result in other economie ad- 
vantages which I have not identified with a corresponding 
saving in actual cash. The following summary, therefore, in- 
cludes certain factors not previously dealt with: 

“ High-density gin compression prepares the bale for the 
spinner at the gin and in accordance with the requirements of 
cotton spinners and maufacturers in general. 

“Tt reduces the average weight of tare per bale at Jeast 20 
pounds. 

„It covers the bale completely, and protects it effectually 
from dirt, trash, country damage, and loss of lint in transit. 

“Tt provides 2 uniform tare per bale and removes the present 
arbitrary Liverpool deduction of 6 per ‘cent. 

“Tt prevents excessive sampling and resampling. Gin-com- 
pressed cotton should be sampled but once—while the bale is 
being pressed—but it can be resampled, if desired, with perfect 
satisfaction to buyers. y 

“This bale can be easily handled with trucks and without the 
use of hooks. 

„It ean be more conveniently stored on account of its great 
reduction in size from the plantation bale. 

“The improved covering will retain identification marks from 
gin to spinner, domestic or foreign. 

“This system reduces artificial absorption of water when the 
bale is exposed to dampness or rain. 

“Tt prevents gradual loss in weight from which a more 
loosely packed bale suffers. 

“Tt will secure minimum freight rates on land, and has 
already received a voluntary reduction of 25 cents per hundred 
pounds in ocean freight rates. 

“Tt has already received material reduction in marine insur- 
ance, and will receive reduced domestic rates on account of its 
compactness and a minimum danger from damage by fire. 

“Tt will make possible the adoption of the much desired net- 
weight contract in the purchase and sale of American cotton. 
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“Tt means prompt shipment from points of origin and quick 
delivery to final points of destination, 

“Tt will prevent congestion of the cotton crop at large com- 
press plants during the fall and winter months each year. 

“It will enable railroads to move and handle the crop with 
Tess than one-third of the present rolling stock and equipment 
employed. 

It will prevent arbitrations and reclamations for differences 
in grades, tare, and weights between local shippers and ex- 
porters. 

“ And, finally, it will produce an absolutely honest bale of 
cotton for the grower, the middle man, and the spinner. 

“On the 8th day of last March I introduced in the United 
States Senate a bill requiring the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to ‘establish and enforce preferential rates on shipments 
of cotton based upon the cubic contents of the bale,’ and in 
reaching its decision to ‘take into consideration the density of 
the bale, the amount of space it occupies, its uniformity in size, 
the character of its covering as a safeguard against damage or 
fire, and any other points that seem fairly to entitle it to favor- 
able discrimination.’ 

“This is a measure of the greatest importance, and I sin- 
cerely hope it will receive your cordial support. This bill, or a 
similar one, would insure fair treatment for gin-compressed 
cotton, which has been denied it in the past, and if we can get 
a square deal for it from the railroads and steamboats, 
such as ocean steamers now give, no earthly power can hold it 
back. 

Gentlemen of the convention, I hope and believe this large 
gathering of cotton growers from every State in the South will 
Evolve practical plans to apply the only remedy that promises 
sure and speedy cure of our ailment, and that remedy, I repeat, 
is high-density gin compression. We should all determine to 
adopt it as speedily as possible in our own gins and should 
put the whole force of our American Cotton Association be- 
hind it. 

“At the present crucial period in national transportation, when 
there is the greatest scarcity of cars for all kinds of commerce, 
especially bulky commodities like cotton and lumber and heavy 
low-class articles, such as coal and road material, it would be 
unpatriotic if cotton producers fail to adopt new methods of 
baling and marketing which would save more than a hundred 
millions in money and dispense with the use of more than 300,000 
cars every year. Indeed, it would be an economic crime during 
this trying era, when everyone who loves his country should 
produce and conserve to the utmost, not to adopt such a 
reform.” 

GOVERNMENT OF GREECE, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to have read and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The resolution, S. Res. 364, was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the sovereignty of the Government of Greece has been extended 
over the ancestral and national Greek territories in Thrace, Smyrna, 
and the islands of the Ægean Sea; and 

Whereas the redemption of the Greeks from alien rule, the liberation of 
Greek culture from foreign submergence, the reintegration of the na- 
tional territory and establishment of the political unity of the Greeks, 
have been the consistent aim and policy of the Government of Greece 
from the time of its liberation and independence; and 

Whereas the United States was one of the first Governments to recog- 
nize the independence of Greece, and has observed with gratification 
and good will the 8 realization of the national aims and 
policies of Greece: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Senate of the United States congratulates the 

peoples and the Government of Greece upon the reintegration of their 

ancient territories, the liberation of their people from alien rule, and 
expreses its best wishes for the unity, progress, and welfare of the 
ireek people. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT— CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1699) 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Washington Post of yes- 
terday informed the public that— 

The executive committee of the American jon has been called to 
Washington next week in an effort to force through Congress a sol- 
dier bonus bill before the conyention recess, it was learned yesterday 
at Legion headquarters here. 

Plans are for the committee to continue in session until the measure 
y passed or until the recess is taken, which probably will be early in 

une. 

If the bill fails, a delegation will be sent to h 
tain approval of the bonus in the party platform, it = 


The question is on agreeing to the 


A very short time ago Congress, by a practically unanimous 
vote, passed a measure to incorporate the American Legion. I 
am sure that nearly every Member of the two Houses was im- 
pelled in his action upon that measure by the very lofty and 
patriotic announcement made by the representatives of that 
legion as to their purposes and objects in associating them- 
selves together, and in desiring a national charter. I read 
that announcement more than once, and each time with a 
feeling of pride, for the objects to be attained, as outlined in 
its pronunciamento, were thoroughly desirable and very neces- 
sary, for at this time, and in the coming time, an organization 
such as the American Legion purported to be will prove more 
than serviceable in aiding the Government of the United States, 
as well as the State governments and municipalities, to continue 
in their orderly and constitutional way, and by that means give 
continued security to life and property. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

Mr. KING, I may have misunderstood the Senator, but as 
I understand him he approved of the plan to obtain a Federal 
charter for that organization. I inquire of the Senator, because 
that matter is now before the Judiciary Committee, whether 
he thinks it is within the power of the Federal Government 
to grant charters to organizations of this character for work 
which really seems to be private in character? Does the Sen- 
ator think it is so much of a governmental organization as that 
the Federal Government would be justified under the Con- 
stitution in granting a Federal charter? 

Mr. THOMAS. As an abstract proposition, Mr. President, 
I doubt very seriously the existence of such power. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we have exercised it, not once but many times, 
and consequently precedents have been established which may 
be said generally at least to excuse or condone the practice if 
not to justify it. I construed the doubt in favor of the appli- 
cants for that reason, as well as for the reason to which I pre- 
viously referred. But I felt an apprehension that however 
lofty the declarations of the legion, it would be prone to fall 
into the control and under the influence of those desiring to 
use its potential possibilities for other than the purposes osten- 
sibly declared to lie at its foundation. However, I was not 
prepared to see my apprehensions verified so very shortly after 
the incorporation was granted. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the statement which I read at 
the commencement of my remarks will prove unfounded. I 
sincerely trust that it is not the purpose of the executive com- 
mittee of this organization to convert itself into a lobby within 
the year of its birth, and by its officials assume to visit Wash- 
ington and set up headquarters and attempt to force legisla- 
tion in its favor through the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to make a little statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I know what the Senator wants to 
do, and I will detain the Senate but two or three moments 
longer. z 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS. If, however, it should be developed in the im- 
mediate future that this statement is true, and that such a 
situation will confront us, then, in my judgment, we should 
seriously consider the question of revoking that charter, be- 
cause this is but the beginning of a political activity and regard- 
ing legislation in the interest not of all but of some of the mem- 
bership, which will crystallize into a custom, and concentrate 
in the city of Washington among the other combinations now 
here, and for the purpose of influencing legislation, either posi- 
tiye or negative, a combination of service men demanding first 
one and then another species of legislation, until the original 
objects for which the organization was creatéd and upon the 
strength of which its charter was granted shall have been lost 
sight of entirely. 

I now yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. I 
understand that the conference report will be the unfinished 
business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
now. 

Mr. STERLING. In view of the fact that this is Saturday 
evening, and the Senate has been in session since 12 o'clock, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, May 17, 1920, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. r 


It would be if we adjourned right 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, May 15, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, with open hearts and receptive minds 
we wait upon Thee at the beginning of this new congressional 
day, that we may take up the duties as they present themselves 
to us wisely, sincerely, conscientiously, patriotically, and at 
its close feel Thine approbation and the approbation of those 
here represented, sleep soundly, and awake refreshed for the 
duties of a new day; and Thine be the praise through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—SALTS AGAINST MAJOR. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice 
that on Tuesday next, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, I 
shall call up the contested-election case of Salts against Major, 
from the seventh congressional district of Missouri. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO PRESIDE TO-MORROW. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate as the Spenker 
pro tempore to preside to-morrow Mr. Hutcnainson, of New 
Jersey. 

FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 13555, the fortification bill, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 13555, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the procure- 
ment of heavy ordnance for trial and service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
It is the conference report on the fortification bill. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 

the statement so comprehensive as to enlighten the House? 

' Mr. SLEMP. I suggest that both be read. They are brief. 
Mr. GARD. If it is not long, I suggest that that be done. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report 

and accompanying statement. 

The conference report and accompanying statement were 
read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13555) making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, for the armament thereof, and for the procurement 
‘of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 5, 6, and 12, 

- That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and agree 
to the same. 
C. B. SLEMP, 
BURTON L, FRENCH, 
Jonn J. EAGAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ə REED SMOOT, 
Wa. S. KENYON, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament 
thereof, and for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial 
and service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the committee of con- 
ference and submitted in the accompanying conference report 
as to each of said amendments, namely: 


On amendment No. 1: Appropriates $1,600,000, as proposed 
by the House, for ammunition for Field Artillery, instead of 
$2,000,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 2: Appropriates $350,600, as proposed by 
the House, for current expenses of the ordnance proving 
grounds, instead of $500,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 3: Appropriates $130,000, as proposed by 
the House, for land defenses in the Hawaiian Islands, instead 
of $560,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 4: Provides for the preparation of plans 
for fortifications and other works of defense in the Hawaiian 
Islands, as proposed by the Senate, instead of the Philippine 
Island, as proposed by the House, 

On amendment No. 5: Strikes out the provisions, proposed 
by the Senate, continuing available until June 30, 1921, the 
unexpended balances of appropriations for aviation purposes 
in connection with the seacoast defenses in the insular posses- 
sions, and establishing limits of costs for buildings to be erected 
in the same connection. 

On amendment No. 6: Strikes out the provision, proposed by 
the Senate, continuing ayailable until June 30, 1921, the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation made in the act of July 8, 
1918, for the purchase or reclamation of land for the defense 
of the Panama Canal. 

On amendment No. 7: Inserts the words “or contracts,” as 
proposed by the Senate, in the paragraph relating to orders for 
work placed with arsenals or other ordnance establishments. 

On amendments Nos. 8, 9, and 10: provides for covering addi- 
tional sums into the Treasury, aggregating $80,146.20, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No, 11: Changes total of appropriations to be 
covered into the Treasury. 

On amendment No. 12: Strikes out the paragraph, proposed 
by the Senate, relative to the abolition or removal from any one 
of the arsenals of the United States any permanent department 
or shop established by legislative act prior to April 6, 1917, 
unless authorized by law. 

C. B. Stemp, 


Burton L, FRENCH, 
Joun J. EAGAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. 
ence report. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HurL] desires to extend his remarks on the conference 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 


report. ‘ 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the conference report. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Stes, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order to-day, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 


jection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 


before beginning my message for this hour I feel constrained to 
pay special tribute, if by no more than an upward look, to the 
distinguished visitors present, largely members of the Southern 
Baptist Convention now in session here. The records show 
that 8,300 had registered as delegates, to say nothing of the 
thousands of visitors. 

I call attention to almost a national tragedy—that there is no 
auditorium in this Nation’s Capital large enough to take care 
of half of the visitors to our city, and as all patriotic citizens 
naturally love to visit the capital of their Nation and as such 
yisits do so much to increase the patriotism of the people I 
believe that this Congress ought to moye speedily to the erec- 
tion of a great auditorium, seating 10,000 or 15,000, that will 
invite great gatherings of people of patriotic and religious 
purpose to visit the beautiful Capital of our country. 

The nature of my speech to-day is a surprise to me, and it will 
be a surprise to my colleagues on the floor and many of the 


visitors in the galleries who have been invited to hear another 
subject discussed. I had announced that I expected to speak 
to-day on my bill for a Federal pension to Confederate soldiers, 
I had expected to bring this message, as God is my witness, 
not so much for the brave old soldiers of the Southland as for 
my country’s sake, basing my contention, not on one single 
bitter memory of the sixties, but purely on the ground of our 
blood-bought national fellowship and the proven loyalty of the 
Confederate soldiers through 50 years of peace, and their sons 
through two victorious wars. But yesterday I received an 
avalanche of requests, inside the House and outside among 
my friends, urging that I address myself in this hour to an- 
other important matter, postponing the intended message to 
some later date; and that other matter deals, I think, with 
just about the most vital thing before the American people. 

Another reason I yielded to this request was that there is to 
be a great celebration out at Arlington, with parades covering 
the streets at this very hour, preparing for the dedication of 
the amphitheater, and I am anxious for all the Members of this 
House, especially all those on the northern side, to hear the 
full message I haye prepared for the supreme purpose of in- 
creasing our national fellowship. 

But before I come to the subject in hand, allow me to say in 
tke spirit of good-fellowship that during my brief career as a 
legislator—my first year in Congress— have loved most our 
seasons of common interest and not the times of partisan 
division. I have loved most the hour of the common purpose 
that has caused us to_shake hands, and not to shake fists at 
each other across the political aisle. I have a rather proud 
memory that in my first utterance on the floor of this House I 
said I would love to see a political armistice, especially during 
‘the days of our reconstruction legislation, when we might im- 
press the anxious people whom we represent that we are here, 
not striving primarily for partisan advantage, but working side 
by side for our country’s safety and for our national glory. 


A TRAVESTY AT ARLINGTON. 


But I would be recreant to an impulse of loyalty, not only to 
my own section but I believe to the flag as well, if I did not 
protest against one thing that is taking place to-day at Arling- 
ton. William McKinley, the martyred President, when visiting 
my home city of Atlanta to help us celebrate the victorious ter- 
mination of the Spanish-American War, said that it “Is now 
time for the National Government to care for the graves of 
Confederate soldiers.” 0 

I have a conviction that if he were here, if that indescribable 
American, Theodore Roosevelt, were here, with the rich blood 
of the southern cavalier in his veins, shrining the memory of 
his queenly Georgia mother—yea, if Abraham Lincoln were 
here, a son of the South and the great apostle of human free- 
dom; if the soldierly and magnanimous Grant were here, who 
took to his bosom southern leaders like Longstreet, Mosby, 
and others after the war, and who died with the prayer on his 
lips, “Let us have peace ”—I have a feeling that if this great 
quartet of statesmen and patriots were here to-day they would 
feel hurt in their hearts to attend the dedication of that. amphi- 
theater out yonder, built out of the money of all the people, 
built at the home of Robert E. Lee, who was a hero in the war 
with Mexico, and who was himself not only a graduate of 
West Point, but at one time the honored superintendent of that 
great military post; Lee whose matchless military genius and 
stainless Christian character are the priceless heritage of all 
Americans—I believe that if those great leaders of the North 
and the Nation could be present and see the name of Robert E. 
Lee denied a place on the roster of America’s great ones in 
that amphitheater they would be deeply grieved. 

And John B. Gordon is not there, gallant son of southern 
knighthood, who was a Senator of the United States after being 
governor of Georgia, and who spent the evening of his brilliant 
life, as John Temple Graves said of Henry Grady, “ literally 
loving the Nation into peace.” And Stonewall Jackson is not 
there—another brave soldier of the Mexican War, the noble 
educator, and the Christian hero, who spent his Sunday evenings 
teaching a negro Sunday school the word of God, that they 
might be better members of society. And “Fighting Joe” 
Wheeler, once a Member of this Congress, and before and after 
the Civil War an officer in the United States Army, whose name 
is forever linked with the name of Theodore Roosevelt at San 
Juan Hill. Instead of being able to ride on a dashing charger, 
as Roosevelt did in that memorable battle, Gen. Wheeler was 
carried on a stretcher to the battle lines in order that he might 
give his voice and his presence for the defense of the Stars and 
Stripes we all love. Great God of love and freedom and fair- 
ness, forgive the unthinkable spirit that would keep Joe 
Wheeler's name off the honor roll at Arlington! Of one thing 
I am“sure; If Theodore Roosevelt, who issued an Executive 
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order placing Gen. Wheeler’s rank as a Confederate officer on 
his tomb at Arlington, were here, freshened by the memory of 
Wheeler’s fight for our common flag at San Juan Hill, he would 
never allow his fighting comrade’s name left off of that Arling- 
ton honor roll to-day, 

And time would fail me to call every name of every southern 
leader whose valor in war and whose loyalty in peace have 
added a new halo to the brow of American heroism. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Pardon mẹ, but I can not begin to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should just like to have the gentleman 
answer one question. 

Mr. UPSHAW. All right, sir. 

Mr, MADDEN. Does the gentleman complain and protest 
because the loyal people of the United States refused to pay 
tribute to the men who were traitors to the country in its time 
of greatest distress? 


Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman hear this? I did not 
intend 

Mr. RAT BURN. I move to strike those words from the 
RECORD. 


Mr. UPSHAW. 
Mr. RAYBURN. 
Mr. UPSHAW. 
fellowship—— 
The SPEAKER. 


Never mind; I am willing: i 
They are an insult to every man 
I have come here in the spirit of love and 


To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield at this time, of course. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I believe it would be a beautiful thing for 
this Congress on this very day of that dedication—— 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, a point of order. I ask that 
the words of the gentleman from Illinois be taken down. 

Mr. UPSHAW. No; do not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think the colleagues of the gentle- 
man from Illinois will back him up in that statement. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Never mind—don’t do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is not recog- 


nized. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have got bigger men on that side of the 
aisle than that. 

Mr. UPSHAW. 
stand. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is not a man on that side who will 
O. K. what the gentleman said. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I must decline to yield further. I believe 
it would be a beautiful thing if this House, in the spirit of our 
present-day fellowship, would this day pass the resolution of 
Gen. SHERwoop, the hero of more than 30 battles in the Union 
Army, simply asking this Congress to correct that giant wrong; 
and I expect to insert in my extension of remarks a letter from 
Dr. Clarence J. Owens, a former commander of the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, to President Wilson concerning this 
matter. 


Please do not strike them out—tet his words 


DO THE STARS HAVE ANY MEANING? 


Let me say this to the gentleman from Illinois and to all of 
my colleagues, that if the star on that flag back of the Speaker's 
chair which answers to the name of Georgia means anything, 
and if the star of every other State from the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande that nurtures upon its bosom these brave old heroes 
who for more than half a hundred years have been loyal to the 
Stars and Stripes—if it means anything at all, it means that 
every citizen beneath those stars is a brother to his brothers 
everywhere. [Applause.] 7 

And if this Government has been willing to see these brave 
old heroes march in unmurmuring loyalty to the Treasury of 
the Nation for more than 50 years, and ungrudgingly pay the 
pensions of their victorious brothers; if this Government has 
been willing to find the name of a Confederate soldier when it 
has wanted to seH Liberty bonds and raise the revenues of war; 
if thig Government has been willing to visit the hearthstone of 
every soldier of the South and find there the brave boys, some 
now sleeping in graves of the Spanish-American War and 
others beneath the poppies of France, and take them to fight 
side by side with the boys of the North for that flag for which 
“Fighting Joe” Wheeler went to the front on a stretcher, to 
fight and maybe to die, at San Juan Hill, then in God's name 
it is time for any narrow, little partisan spirit to be forever 
driven from this House and from the American people, and let 
us love each other like brothers. [Great applause. } 

My father, who wore the gray of the Confederate soldier, 
and who taught his sons to love the Stars and Stripes, always 
said that the war could have been averted if only the people 
could have understood each other, and that the honesty and 
bravery of the southern soldier in tenaciously clinging to his 
lifetime concept of the meaning of the Constitution made him 
just as much a hero as the honest soldier of the North who 
clung likewise tenaciously to his concept of duty to the Union. 
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Alas, it was “the strife of brothers,” and no brave soldier of 
the North who faced the heroic soldier of the South ever felt 
like applying the brand of “traitor” to his heroic adversary. 
And when the misunderstanding was over and the great family 
quarrel settled in God's own appointed time the happy children, 
once estranged, gathered under the same roof tree, happy in the 
hand clasp of reconciliation and peace. And the man who 
calls the loyal soldier of the South “a traitor” after more than 
50 years of proven devotion to the flag of our reunited country 
is as near to blindness, it seems to me, as he is far removed 
from that bravery and that magnanimous manhood which are 
essential to the happiness and security of the land we love. 
The war of the Revolution could never have been won without 
the South; the War of 1812 could never have been won without 
the South; the War with Mexico, that stretched our dominion 
from sea to sea, could never have been won without the South; 
the war of the sixties, for the permanence of the Union, would 
never have been fought and won but for the South’s honest de- 
yotion to a sacred constitutional concept; the War with Spain 
was not won without the South; and the war with Germany, 
God knows, could never have been won without the sons and 
daughters of the South. 

Where, O where, can you find justification for the narrow 
spirit—the callous philosophy that would shut out from this 
governmental recognition the leaders of those who come from 
the sun-kissed home of warm-hearted chivalry—the brave and 
noble people, the glory of whose valor, the beauty of whose suf- 
ferings, and the enterprise and fidelity of whose sons and 
daughters have made such a priceless contribution to the build- 
ing of our common country? And I would have to apologize 
to my manhood if I were to submit without protest to this 
Arlington discrimination against the fathers and builders of 
that glorious section whose salutary influence in lofty patriot- 
ism, in orthodox religion, and in progressive commerce have 
made a veritable gulf stream of blessing flowing through the 
Nation’s larger life and fructifying every shore that it has 
touched. 
— THE LAW RECOGNIZED THE SOUTHERN SOLDIER. 

And to show that we are right in this contention, and that 
the framers of the law making this appropriation for the amphi- 
theater did not intend that the southern soldier should be left 
out, I quote the following section of the bill: . 

For completing the construction, under the direction of a commis- 
sion consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and Superintendent of the United States Capitol Building and Grounds; 
John McElroy, representing the Grand Army of the Republic; the com- 
mander of Camp No. 171, United Confederate Veterans of the District 
ot Columbia; and Charles W. Newton, representing the United Spanish 
War Veterans, of a memorial amphitheater, including a gms at 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, Va., and in accordance with the 

lans of Carrere & Hastings, architects, of New York City, adopted 
y the commission heretofore a ponen and for each and every pur- 
pose in connection therewith, F 5.000, to remain available until ex- 
ended; and the limit of cost of the said memorial is increased from 
750,000 to $825,000. 

In consonance with the spirit of this legislative act and the 
splendid devotion to the fellowship of the Nation which he 
has served so well through the Southern Commercial Congress 
in building “A Greater Nation Through a Greater South,” Dr. 
Clarence J. Owens, of Washington, D. C., has written the follow- 
ing ringing letter to President Wilson: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1920. 
President Woodrow WILSON, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. ; a 

D: PRESIDENT WILSON: The Arlington Memorial Amphitheater, 
atya te ausouncenent. will be dedicated May 15. The Congress 
of the United States in providing for this memorial provided for a 
Confederate veteran to be a member of the commission. This action 
was construed to make the program for the erection of the memorial 
cover every part of the United States. 

Secretaries Baker and Daniela are sons of Confederate veterans. 

They have permitted John McElroy, representing the Grand Army of 
the Republic, to dominate the plans for the memorial to the extent 
that not a single southern pace ange A hero is honored in the membrial. 
. Herewith I am sending to you, chronological order, the effort that 
1 have put forth to correct this grave injustice to our fathers of the 
South. You will note that Secretary Baker stated that the inclusion 
of Confederate veterans was a pence offering to the South, whereas 
I replied that we understood that the peace offering was made at 
Appomattox and that the reunion was made complete when the stars 
representing the South were put back into the flag. Secretary Baker 
stated that President Alderman acted as a member of the committee 
that selected the names to be engrayed on the memorial. The corre- 
spondence will disclose the fact that President Alderman acted under 
a misapprehension as to his prerogative, and be makes explanation. 
While Bes explanation to a great degree is satisfactory, yet from my 
own point of view I can not condone his 3 in the plan to 
omit all southern names and his ignorance of the inclusion of a Con- 
fedcrate veteran on the commission. 

The articles appearing in the Sunday Star of 75 9, written oF John 
McElroy, and in the Washington Post of May 10, by Mrs, D. W. B 
clearly indicate the spirit that is animating those who are in contro 
of the plans for the dedication of the memorial. McElroy is a member 
of the commission, and he and Mrs. Ball point out the fact that the 
United States Government paid $150,000 for an estate valued at $34, 
by the assessors in 1860; that the United States bought Ar m for 
$26,000 in 1864 in a tax sale; and that Arlington, “ never the property 


of Robert E. Lee,” cost the United States $176,000. There is clear-cut 


animus back behind these stat ts. You are aware of the fact that 
Arlington was confiscated and sold for taxes when the amount due was 
approximately $100, and that it was not the negotiation of the heirs 
to the Lee estate with the United States resulting in the final purchase 
pice, but that it was a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

tates in favor of the Lee heirs that inspired the Congress of the 
2 States to make the appropriation in reparation for the confisca- 

Gen, SHERWOOD has introduced the joint resolution, copy of which is 
inclosed, but Congressman GOULD, chairman of the Library Committee, 
States that there is no t to report this measure out before the 
adjournment, and therefore before the dedication, and hence for all 
present purposes the proposed legislation will be of no avail. 

You will see that Congressman GOULD regards the act of Secretary 
Baker and the commission as presumptious, in that there is no authority 
of law for the placing of memorials in the amphitheater, and points 
out that a bill now pending, that has received the vs gripe of Secre- 
tary Baker, provides expressly that this prerogative of the selection of 
names for the amphitheater shall be left with the Congress of the 
United States. 

The appeal is now made to you direct to take such steps as may be 
necessary to not only correct the injustice above referred to, but to 
exhibit to our people in all parts of the United States the solidarity of 
America and the fidelity of the men of the South on a parity with the 
men of other parts of our common country in defense of the flag and 
humanity on the battle fields of the Spanish-American War and the 
Great World War. 

With ‘the hope that this memorandum may have your immediate and 
sympathetic consideration, and with best wishes for your own health 
and happiness, I have the honor, sir, to remain, 
ordially and sincerely, 

CLARENCE J. OWENS. . 
Director General. 


NO BACKWARD STEP MUST BE TAKEN. 


But, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the special 
matter that has attracted my attention and to which I have been 
asked to address myself comes in a resolution passed yesterday 
by the great Southern Baptist Convention, and also a remark 
made before that convention by the honored Vice President of 
the United States. In making that address of welcome the Vice 
President playfully said in his brilliant way, “I think you good 
people ought to give your attention to preaching the gospel and 
not bother with politics and with law.” I want to remind my 
colleagues and all who hear me in the galleries that if that is 
true it would emasculate the citizenship of every loyal man in 
America who belongs to any church. I stand in reverent 
memory to-day by the sacred dust of my noble father, who 
taught his boys around the family altar two proverbs: First, 
it is the duty of every man to take an intelligent interest in 
the things of government. 

Second, if good men do not control this Government then 
bad men will; and his son, who occupies a place in this House 
largely as a fulfillment of the impact of that influence, has put 
his father’s words into another aphorism, if you please—that 
it is the duty of every man to project his citizenship beyond 
the church-house door. If my Baptist pioneer ancestors had 
not wrought their influence upon the unformed instrument of 
the Constitution, we might to-day have a state church in 
America, and we would not have had the world’s fullest mean- 
ing of religious freedom and the separation of church and 
state. [Applause.] Thomas Jefferson said that he got his 
concept of the American Union “ from witnessing the delibera- 
tions of a little backwoods Baptist church in the mountains of 
Virginia —that he learned from them the fundamental prin- 
ciples of liberty of conscience, freedom of soul and absolute 
divorcement of the chureh from the state in all matters of 
conscience and support. > : 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to read the resolution offered by 
that great preacher-statesman, Dr. A. J. Barton, of Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, and passed yesterday by the conven- 
tion, representing 3,000,000 white Baptists in the South: 
Whereas prohibition is now a part of the Constitution of the United 

tates and is no longer a political qu ion but a question of respect 
for and the enforcement of law, a question of the authority of the 
whole people expressed in law; and > 
Whereas the brewers and their paid attorneys are making every possible 
effort to circumvent and nullify the law by making beer and wine 
an entering By fg 2 for the return of the saloon; and 


Whereas the said wers and their paid attorneys claim that there is 
a reaction in the public mind against prohibition: Therefore be it 


Resolved the Southern Baptist Convention in annual session assem- 
bled in Washington, D. C., May 12-17, 1920, with 8000 messengers enrolled, 
representing a constituency OR occa white Baptists, That we hereby 
1 tfully and earnestly petition each of the two great political parties 
of the United States to put a plank in their respective platforms to be 
adopted at their approaching national conventions declaring strongly 
for the maintenance and enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, and of the law enacted for its enforcement. 

Second. That we also 9 said parties not to nominate any man 
for the Presidency who is not known to be committed to this policy 
of law and order. 

Third. That the committee on temperance and social service be, and 
the same is hereby, authorized and tructed to communicate a copy 
of these resolutions to the chairman of the executive committee of en 
of the two great parties. 


These resolutions furnish an inspiring illustration of the 
militant purpose of 3,000,000 men and women who believe in 
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“ bothering about Congress and the laws” by being vigilant citi- 
zens in the kingdom of men as well as the kingdom of God. 

I put over by the side of this brave and ominous utterance 
of the Southern Baptist Convention the statement of the com- 
mittee of six, representing 22 national antiliquor organizations 
in this country, in which they bring out in eight powerful points 
the reasons why there should be no laxity at this early day, 
or any other day as for that, on the question of prohibition and 
law enforcement. 

The following represents the attitude of the combined temper- 
ance forces in their appeal to the national political conventions 
to adopt a plank to sustain and enforce the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Federal prohibition code. The reasons set forth 
in this document are conclusive, and they ought to have weight 
not only with the convention but with every law-abiding citizen 
in the Nation: 


Gordon ; Ben p. e secretary, Ernest H. Cherrington; treasurer, 


To the members of the platform committees of the national political 
party conventions: 

In your consideration of the planks that should be inserted in the 
national platform, we respectfully submit that the eighteenth amend- 
ment and its enforcement should favorably considered, 

This amendment was adopted in tbe face of greater opposition than 
any other part of the Constitution. The investigation of the brewers, 
their corrupt practices and unpatriotic activities, reveals the vicious 
methods used by that traffic to continue its existence. We attach 
hereto a copy of the findings of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate, after taking over 6,000 es of sworn testimony, 
as to the correctness of the charges made in Senate resolution No. 307. 
That testimony, with the findings of that committee, represents the most 
8 disclosure ever made relating to the corrupt methods of the 

uor c. 

In spite of this organized opposition and the difficulties that stood 
in the way of securing an amendment to the Constitution, more than 
two-thirds of the Members of Congress voted to submit the national 
8 amendment to the States for ratification or rejection. 

he number of Republicans who voted for it in the House was 137, 
the number against it 62. We inclose herewith data which shows a 
more detailed analysis of the vote for the use of the committee. 

In less than 14 months, 45 State legislatures ratified the eighteenth 
amendment, after it was submitted, representing by majority rule of 
these legislatures over 95 Pp cent of the population and 98 per cent 
of the territory of the Nation. 

There is no legal method to repeal that amendment but by its re- 
submission by Congress and the repeal of ratification by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States, 

Just as one branch of the legislature in 13 States could 
ratification (which means fewer than 200 State senators out of every 
6,500 members of the legislatures of the 48 States) so an equal number 
can prevent the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. It is manifest, 
therefore, that this issue has resolved itself into a question of law 
and order and the effective enforcement of a constitutional provision. 

The Congress by a vote of more than two-thirds majority enacted 
a law enforcement code as authorized by the Constitution. Its pro- 
visions are precedented by those in more than 80 States, which have 
for years dealt with the law enforcement problem of prohibition. 
The standard fixed in that law for defining what is intoxicating liquor 
has been sustained in principle by the supreme courts in practically 
all of the States and the 3 mea Court of the United States. In 
fact, even stronger definitions haye been adopted in some of the State 
prohibition laws, 

The United States Supreme Court in sustaining the constitutionality 
of the war prohibition act, defining the term, “intoxicating liquor, 
which definition is identical with that of the permanent po ition 
code, and in the case of Ruppert v. Caffey, decided January 15, 1920, 

For the legislation and decisions of the highest courts of eee all 
of the States established that it is deemed impossible to effectively 
enforce either prohibitory or other laws merely regulating the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, if liability or inclusion within 
the law is made to depend upon the issuable fact whether or not a par- 
ticular ya made or sold as a beverage is intoxicating. 

“In other words, it clearly appears that a liquor law, to be capable 
of effective enforcement, must, in the opinion of the legislatures and 
courts of the several States, be made to apply either to all liquors of 
the species enumerated, like beer, ale, or wine, regardless of the pres- 
ence or degree of alcoholic content; or if a more general description is 
used, such as distilled, rectified, spirituous, fermented, malt, or brewed 
liquors, to all Mquors within the general description regardless of alco- 
holic content; or to such of these liquors as contain a named per- 
centage of alcohol; and often several such standards are combined so 
that certain specific and generic liquors are altogether forbidden and 
such other liquors as contain a given perorniage, of alcohol. * * * 

=A test often used to determine whether a beverage Is to be deemed 
intoxicating within the meaning of the liquor law is whether it contains 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. ~ 

“The decisions of the courts as well as the action of the legislatures 
make it clear, or, at least, furnish grounds uvon which Congress reason. 
ably might conclude—that a rigid classification of beverages is an 
essential or either effective prohibition of intoxicating liquors,” 

The court then goose with approval the case of Purity Extract Co. 
v, Lynch (226 U. S., 192), which reads as follows: 

“The State, within the limits we have stated, must decide upon the 
measures that are needful for the protection ot its people, and, havin 
regard to the artifices which are used to promote the sale of intoxi- 
cants under the guise of innocent beverages, it would constitute an 
unwarranted departure from accepted principle to hold that the pro- 
hibition of the sale of all malt liquors including the beverage in ques- 
tion, was beyond its reserved power. : 

“That the Federal Government would, in attempting to enforce a 
prohibitory law, be confronted with difficulties similar to those en- 
countered by the States is obvious; and both this experience of the 
States, and the need of the Federal Government of legislation defining 


revent 


intoxicating liquors, as was done in the Volstead Act, clearly set forth 
in the reports of the House Committee on the Judiciary in reporting 
o pi 7 1 e e Ser p tag session, kepo: 2 5 ae 

y 20, , and to the Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, Report 
June 30,1919 * 8 * TS 3 y 2 

“It is, therefore, both clear that Congress might reasonably have 
cousidered some legislative definition of intoxicating liquor to be essen- 
tial to effective enforcement of prohibition, and also that the definition 
provided D? the Volstead Act was not an arbitrary one,” 

In the light of this decision and the experience of the States, it is 
manifest that any liberalization of this standard is an attack upon the 
9 — s enforcement of the law, and would in fact be winking at law- 

8. 

These reasons set forth by the courts and followed by the State 
legislatures relating to beer and wine exemptions have also been ac- 
cepted by the people. Soon after prohibition was adopted in Michigan, 
a State referendum was taken on a so-called light wine and beer 
amendment. Prohibition carried in the first election in Michigan by 
68,000. The beer and wine amendment was defeated in 1919 by 
207,000. Ohio voted for prohibition in 1918 by approximately 24,000. 
After the soldiers returned in 1919, the brewers brought on a refer- 
endum for the repeal of prohibition and a 2.75 per cent beer and wine 
amendment. The prohibition repeal was defeated by 41,853, almost 
double the first dry majority, and the beer and wine amendment by 
29,781. Similar referenda have been taken in Washington, Arizona 
Oregon, and Colorado with the same results. The advocates of beer and 
wine have always been defeated in State legislatures and in Congress in 
their attempt to provide an exemption of these alcoholic beverages. 
It means the continuance of the beer saloon, which was the most cor- 
rupting influence in the community. The people, the legislatures, and 
Congress know that it is a subterfuge to defeat the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws. The Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, was right 
when he said in a communication to Senator SHEPPARD when the pro- 
hibition code was pending: 

“ Referring to the proposed definition, I do not think the wisdom 
of such action on the part of Congress admits to doubt. It goes with- 
out saying, I think, that if a law merely prohibits intoxicating liquors 
and leaves to the jury in each case, from the evidence produced, to 
determine whether the liquor in question is in fact intoxicating or not, 
its efficient and uniform administration will be impossible.” 

This so-called demand from the rank and file of the people for a 
beer-and-wine amendment is not real, as the votes on this issue show. 
It is brewery propaganda to sripole law enforcement. Until the amend- 
ment itself is repealed or modified, every loyal citizen and every faith- 
ful official is duty bound to stand for its enforcement. This admit- 
tedly sane policy of standing for the enforcement of the law can not be 
encouraged or carried out by raising the standard of alcoholic content 
in bevera liquors. Every prohibition State that has tried it haa 
repudiat the experiment as a failure. Georgia, with a 2 r cent 
beer exemption, soon discovered that it was impossible to enforce the 
law in that form. In addition, the weakening of this standard would 
mean adopting a Federal policy in direct conflict with the standards 
set in at least 34 States of the Union. 


WET PROPAGANDA AGAINST PROHIBITION. 


The liquor interests in their effort to save beer and wine and dis- 
credit national prohibition have carried on a propaganda for man 
months to deceive the public concerning the facts in connection wit 
the eighteenth amendment. They have done this on u large scale 
while the friends peo daar were assuming that the amendment 
haying been submit and ratified by overwhelming majorities, the 
question had resolved itself into a matter of law enforcement. As a 
matter of fact, it has, because by the constitutional methods of amend- 
ing the Federal organic law the liquor interests would need affirmative 
action by 36 States in both branches, whereas 33 States have already 
adopted prohibition, and 4 others State prohibition-enforcement codes, 
and a single branch of the State legislature in 13 States can prevent 
repeal, 

The same public sentiment that carried prohibition in the States 
and in the Nation by such overwhelming popular and legislative majori- 
ties is less active now because of the confidence that all patriotic citi- 
zens and organizations will as a matter of course A eae the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the United States. But if conditions compel, that 
sentiment will undoubtedly be aroused and will assert itself with even 
greater power than heretofore manifested. 


HOW PROHIBITION WORKS. 


In spite of this campaign of misrepresentation, the facts show that 
rohibſtion is being 5 by the people generally as an accomplished 
act. It is proving daily that its enforcement is a great economic, 
social, moral, and political blessing. We submit in Exhibit D attached 
hereto some of the rapidly accumulating testimony on this point. 

It is manifest in the face of these facts and conditions that every 
political party which has stood for law and order and the integrity and 
unity of the Federal Government, should favor a strong plank for the 
eighteenth amendment and its honest enforcement, and that any back- 
ward step will not be countenanced in the weakening of the law, or 
in the making of its enforcement more difficult or impracticable. ‘he 
American creed binds us all to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and to obey and help enforce the laws of our country. If the 
brewers of this Nation are permitted by subterfuge to nullify the eight- 
eenth amendment by a so-called light wine and r amendment, or to 
preyent the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment in the prohibi- 
tion enforcement code, then any other class of lawbreakers may use 
the same or similar methods to defy the laws of the land, and the Gov- 
ernment will then be in seen ee: 

Law enforcement is essential to the perpetuity of orderly govern- 
ment, and we believe now is the time for a clear, clarion declaration 
by the political. parties for a greater respect for law, and the party 
which makes this declaration clearest and most emphatic for the en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment, and effective laws enacted pur- 
. — thereto, will secure the support of the largest majority of the 
voters. 

We make this appeal to you on behalf of the National Temperance 
Council, made up of 22 national temperance and prohibition organiza- 
tions. We trust that you will give it your careful and favorable con- 
sideration, 

Wayne B. WHEELER, Chairman, 
LENNA L, Yost, Secretary, 
Epwin C. DInwippie, 
OLiver W. STEWART, 
DANIEL A. POLING, 
„ Cbarence Trum WILSON, 
Committee on Memorial to -Political Parties, 
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COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS, 


American Temperance Board of the Disciples of Christ. 

Anti-Saloon League of America, 

Board of Temperance of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist 


Episcopal urch. 

Catholic Prohibition League. . 

Committee on Promotion of Tem ce Legislation in Congress. 

Committee of Sixty on National Prohibition. 

Pesce on Temperance and Social Service of the Northern Baptist 

5 Committee on Temperance and Social Service of the Southern Baptist 
3 of Temperance and Good Citizenship of the United Society 

5 Ning ande Poundattian 
N Prohibition Association. 

International Order of Good Templars, 

International Reform Bureau. 

National Division of the Sons of Temperance. 

National Prohibition Party. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

Permanent Committee on Temperance of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, General Synod. 

Scientific Temperance Federation. 

8383 Commission of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
Temperance Commission of the Natjonal Con. 
Temperance Committee of the Universalist Church. 
Let the “blind leaders of the blind” who foolishly hope to 

bring liquor back to the legalized protection of our flag ponder 

well these two sweeping declarations. I have been led to speak 
on this subject partly by the speech of my genial friend from 

Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN], in which he sought to prove 

at this early day, when prohibition has had no opportunity to 

fully express itself, the failure of prohibition, and in which he 
referred to the presence of many stills in the mountains of 

Georgia and the Carolinas, and what not. I only remind him 

that the presence of these stills—and we are smashing them 

right and left—is but the evidence of a devilish appetite created 
by the legalized saloon—fighting our effort to get straightened 
out after the country has been on a big drunk all of these 

years—after whisky has wrought its havoc upon the people. I 

also remind him that the figures show that in New York and 

Baltimore, and even in his own Boston itself, there are countless 

illicit makers and sellers of rum. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gatriyan] said, by 
some strange deduction, that it would cost $88,000,000 a year 
to enforce the prohibition law, when the facts here, as brought 
out by careful investigation, show that the actual cost is only 
about $5,000,000 a year, and computing from the experience of 
a district in Michigan and another district incorporating Vir- 
ginia, the facts bear out the assertion that the fines and for- 
feitures thus far have more than taken care of the amount 
allotted by the National Government for the enforcement of 
this law. But even if it did cost that much outright, what is 
that compared with the annual drink bill of $2,500,000,000 in 
America, plus the unspeakable depletion of the earning capacity 
of millions of men and women, plus also the cost of police courts 
and prisons everywhere? 

A SOLEMN WARNING. 4 

I come to bring you in good fellowship this solemn warn- 
ing, and in saying this thing I want to declare that I stand with 
uncovered head before the marble integrity and splendid man- 
hood of many of my colleagues who do not agree with me on 
this question. In my long fight before coming to Congress, for 
the enactment of this law, I proceeded upon this fundamental 
motto: “Love for the saloonkeeper but death to the saloon,” 
And so what I say is wholly impersonal. 

Down in my city we have a genial merchant, “ Bob” Broyles, 
who is a volcanic orator. He is also gloriously “dry” and 
gloriously red-headed. He told me the story of a boy who 
came down the street crying. A policeman said to him, “ Sonny, 
what are you crying about?” The boy replied, “That boy 
said that my sister was red-headed and I climbed him and 
got bunged up.” The policeman said, Well, ain't your sister 
red-headed?” and the boy replied, “No; I ain’t even got no 
sister; it is just the principle of the thing.” [Laughter.} So, 
when a man says, “I do not drink myself, but I am against 
prohibition on principle,’ I am compelled to reach the conclu- 
sion that if his principle makes him in favor of the sale of 
liquor and his neighbor’s principle makes him opposed to it, 
then the thing that influences him is a liquor principle. And I 
would be afraid to sleep with such a thing. 

But I am not here to discuss the fundamental issues in 
detail. I come to this hour seeking to send this message as 
broadcast as I may, because I find so many good men forgetting 
the danger of influential utterances on this question, This is 
one of the things I warn against. We want to be law-abiding 
citizens; we want to do everything to build up a sober, happy 
Nation; but if Members of this Congress, influefitial in the 
leadership of their own sections, and if other prominent leaders 
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of America right now, when this law is only beginning, suffer 

themselyes to make rash public utterances that discourage law 

enforcement, they are hurting the meaning and the spirit of our 

Government. Some thoughtless people say that the fight is over. 
IS THE FIGHT OVER? 

Is the fight over? May we fold our hands and fight no more 
and give no more to the cause of righteousness? I offer you 
for your answer the meeting in Chicago last year of a great 
gathering of the amalgamated, concentrated, unfumigated” 
liquor interests, who pooled what they claimed was $2,000,000,000 
of their holdings and put as much as they might need into the 
hands of resourceful lawyers to fight this eighteenth amend- 
ment. And newspaper stories have been sent broadcast magnify- 
ing every failure and minimizing every success of prohibition. 

Do you think the battle is over? I offer you for your answer 
the fact that last November more than half a million men in 
Ohio marched to the polls and voted to unratify the constitu- 
tional amendment already ratified. Do you think the battle 
is over? I offer you for your answer the election in New 
Jersey of a man who declares that he was elected on a plank 
that “would make New Jersey and the Nation as wet as the 
Atlantic Ocean.” The governor of that State led his legislature 
to the enactment of a 34 per cent law, which defiantly tramples 
the one-half per cent Volstead law that we passed here, a law 
in consonance with the spirit of the eighteenth amendment. 
That law declares Congress shall make laws for the enforcement 
of this act. The goyernor of Maryland led in a similar tragedy. 
In doing that they set the example and gave the personal encour- 
agement to every form of lawbreaking that the liquor forces 
know how to carry out. These liquor men who are declaring 
prohibition laws “ unconstitutional” and erying “ Back to the 
Constitution!” really mean Back to the barrooms of our 
fathers!” 

I speak not of any one man or party. I speak of the liquor 
business as a business, It has no conscience or politics. Up 
yonder in Pennsylvania it stands for “the Grand Old Repub- 
lican Party.” Down in Georgia, where most everybody is a 
Democrat, I heard one of their attorneys stand before the 
committee of the whole in the legislature and say, “ Oh, sons of 
Democratic fathers, the principles of democracy call on you to 
rise in the majesty of your might and drive out this iniquitous 
fanaticism.” Ha! ha! In Kentucky and Ohio, where it is nip 
and tuck between Republicans and Democrats, the liquor inter- 
ests stand for “any old thing” that will perpetuate their in- 
iquitous rule. 

What is to be done? Listen. I give you over against that 
dangerous leadership of these “ wet” governors the answer of 
the governor of Massachusetts when he vetoed the 2.75 per cent 


law. Hear it: 
BRAVERY OF GOV. COOLIDGE, 

There is little satisfaction in attempting to deceive ourselves. There 
is grave danger in attempting to deceive the people. If this act were 
placed on the statute beoks of this Commonwealth to-day, it would pro- 
vide no beer for the people. No one would dare act upon it, or if any- 
one did he would certainly be ch with crime: Similar laws 
other States are to date ineffective. am opposed to the practice of a 
legislative deception. It is better to . — with candor, 

. > * s Ld s . 

When I took office I took oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. That Constitution and the laws of Congress are declared 
to be the supreme law of the land. It may be that the eighteenth 
amendment and the act under it are one or both void. So far as an 
court has decided, I understand the amendment has been sustai 
They have been before the Supreme Court for some time, where up to 
now they beth stand as Jaw. hat which the court hesitated to decide 
I shall not hasten to declare. It would be extremely improper to under- 
take to influence that decision by the action of the law-making power 
of Massachusetts. Do not ant mate it; await it. My oath was not 
to take a chance on the Constitution; it was to support it. When the 
proponents of this measure do not intend to 1 their safety by 
act upon it, why should I jeopardize my oath by approving it? 

This comes as a braye answer from a brave and honored 
Republican governor of the historic Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Democrat as I am, I crown this loyalty to the 
Constitution of the United States and to the home interests of 
the American people, and I rejoice to give the hand of fellow- 
ship to Goy. Coolidge as a governor worthy of a great Com- 
monwealth. [Applause.] 

Gentleman, the eighteenth amendment found its way into the 
Constitution by due and orderly process after half a century 
of a public educational campaign, and when it found its way 
there by the vote of both Houses of Congress and was indorsed, 
not by the necessary 36 States but by 45 States of the American 
Union, I believe that when any governor will.lead his people 
to trample on the national law and the Constitution of the 
United States itself, and thereby shake his fist at the American 
flag and say, “My State is bigger than the National Govern- 
ment,” I believe that that governor ought to be removed from 
office, if not put behind the bars. [Applause,] 

Gentlemen, here is the danger I bring to you. If we create 
the spirit of defiance concerning this law we open the door 
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through which a horde of lawbreakers will come and trample 
with impunity every law that is put on the statute books. I 
have fought side by side with leaders of all denominations in 
fighting saloons, including several Catholic priests, therefore I 

Say it with sorrow and warning, but a high dignitary like Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, after the law had been passed, when its enactment 
was about to come into force, gave out a declaration that he was 
still opposed to prohibition. He said that 20,000 priests would 
not be able to celebrate mass because they could not get wine. I 
answer him earnestly and definitely, that there are more than 
20,000 ministers of God in this land that celebrate the Lord's 
Supper with “the fruit of the vine,” but not the fermented 
kind that has the evils of intemperance in it. It is a dangerous 
thing for a man, high or low, in church or state, to use his influ- 
ence to discourage the enforcement of a law that was enacted 
for the guardianship of the sobriety of the manhood and the 
womanhood of America. 

Without reference to the merits of unfermented or fermented 
wines, permit me to say, however, that there is nothing in the 
eighteenth amendment that prevents or authorizes the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture or sale of wines for sacramental pur- 
poses. The following communication was sent by the general 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League of America to the Catholic 
paper entitled America, which gives the attitude of the Anti- 
Saloon League and most other prohibition organizations con- 
cerning the manufacture and use of wines for sacramental pur- 


poses: 
WAYNE B. WHEELER’S ANSWER, 
In the America on February 21, 1920, is found the following: 
“ MAY CONGRESS NOW BAN THE MASS? 


“The answer to this question must be that under the eighteenth 
eee the legal power of Congress to ban the mass can not be 
uestloned. 

* The conviction that under the eighteenth amendment Con 
might legally suppress the mass has been strengthened by the nk 
admission made by Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, chief legal counsel for the 
Anti-Saloon League.“ 

Permit me through your columns to emphatically deny that I ever 
made any such admission or any statement justifying any person to 
quote me against the use, making, selling, or using of sacramental 
wine. In the eighteenth amendment the use of wine for sacramental 

urposes is not prohibited, and in my judgment could not be prohibited, 

ecause it does not represent any beverage use, nor does it have any 
reasonable relation to the purpose of the prohibition act to prohibit 
the beye use of liquor. 

Here is the reply I made at the hearing in the New Jersey Legiaia- 
ture to Mr. Brown, a member of the committee, who is a vely 
against prohibition. Reference is made to this by Father McNamara in 
America on March 20: 

“Mr, Brown. Yes; and vs will go a step further if you should suc- 
ceed in passing another act—that is by way of suppositlon—you would 
do away entirely with the use of wines for sacramental or medicinal 
purposes if you thought it was „would you not? 

1 85 tore Pate arn o; that is specifically provided for in the Vol- 
stead Act. 

“Mr, Brown. I know, but the Constitution itself provides for a 
limitation for beve: purposes ; isn’t that right, a prohibition? 

“Mr. WHEELER. Yes; for beverage purposes. 

“Mr, Brown. But if you want to make effective pons line of argu- 
ment, and it became necessary, os would legislate that no liquor 
could be used for aay Purpose at all, would you not? 

“Mr. WHEELER. Well, I would say no. I have always advised 
5 in any way interfering with the manufacture, sale, or use of 

e for sacramental purposes; it has always been considered a past 
of the religious rite, hey did it in one State contrary to our advice 
and the supreme court of that State held that they had no constitu- 
tional right to do it. It was interfering with a religious rite.” 

The a is from the official stenographie notes. 

This is in harmony with the consistent attitude the Anti-Saloon 
League of America has taken on this subject. We were asked at the 
time of the adopting of the amendment why the league did not urge a 
specific exemption for sacramental wine from the eighteenth amend- 
ment. The reason was clear. 

“The eighteenth amendment prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor for beverage uses. The Judiciary Committee and 
Congress considered the sacramental use of wine as ha no rea- 


sonable relation to the beverage use. For this reason they ided it 


was unnecessary to specifically exempt it.“ 
After the present draft of the eighteenth amendment was agreed 
upon by the prohibition forces, I submitted it to a 1 number of 


influential Catholic Jawyers to see if they had any doubt about the 
amendment and the construction for which we contended. Among 
them were Judge William H. De Lacy, first ju of the Juvenile Court 
in Washington; Charles F. Reddoch, a leading Catholic lawyer of 
Idaho; John Boyce, of Indiana, and many other leading Catholic lawyers 
and laymen who gave strong opinions that sacramental wine could not 
be prohibited under authority to prohibit beverage liquors. 

n order that there might not be any doubt in the minds of Catholics 
concerning the attitude of the officers of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, this statement was ne Aren by the officers of the league, and 
given to the press, while this controversy was pending: 

It is the purpose of the Anti-Saloon League of Ameriea to secure 
legislation to prohibit the beverage-liquor traffic and not to interfere 
with wine for sacramental use. 

“This purpose was made clear by the national prohibition amend- 
ment, which prohibits only the beverage use of intoxicating liquors. 
This wording has been repeatedly construed by leading Catholics and 
Protestants as not including wines for sacramental use by any reason- 
able or fair construction. 

“The Anti-Saloon League forces In Arizona champloned the amend- 
ment to the original prohibition law so as to specifically exempt from 
its prohibition wines for sacramental use. 

„We wish to assert, without qualification, that it is our unremitting 
purpose as Anti-Saloon League officers, to avoid even the appearance 


of supporting any measure which would Interfere with the religious 
rites or ceremonies of any denomination or communion.” 

We trust that you will give the same publicity to the facts concern- 
ing this matter as was given to the other article. 


Waxne B. WHEELER, 
“ STATE RIGHTS “ FOR LIQUOR. 


There is another amusing thing, and that is the way that 
our friends on the saloon side talk about State rights. I have 
been told that a large part of the great liquor fund that was 
raised was put into a certified check and laid before Charles E. 
Hughes, who would have been a far greater President than he 
made a candidate, a great Christian man, and they said: “Take 
this and lead our fight for the overthrew of the eighteenth 
amendment.” With lightning flashing from his honest eyes, that 
intrepid, stainless son of a Baptist preacher, said, “Let thy 
gold perish with thee. This law has had no opportunity to 
show what it will do, and I refuse to join in such an unholy 
cause.” Then they went with a check that was signed, to a 
former President, William Howard Taft—bless his heart—he 
has been behaving mighty well since he was President of the 
United States—and they said to him: “Fill out the amount 
and lead our cause to break down this law.” And that great 
man answered: “ Gentlemen, I was opposed to prohibition, but 
this law has found its way onto the statute books by due 
process, and I would not sell myself to the liquor interests of 
this country for any amount that they can put into that check.” 
[Applause.] ; 

I have heard about “ Hires’ Root Beer.” But there came a 
case where “ beer hires Root.” And one ofthe most brilliant men 
in America was brought into the case, declaring to the United 
States Supreme Court that the States ought to have their own 
rights in making and enforcing the laws that affect their people, 
It is the funniest thing in the world to a man from the South to 
hear these northern friends of liquor talking about State rights, 
{Laughter.] I hear old Hickory Jackson saying now, when that 
brave little Hotspur of the South, South Carolina, had some ideas 
of her own about State rights. “ By the eternal, I will send an 
army down there ànd whip her back into the Union.” I think 
of the Hartford Convention, in the heart of New England, which 
had some ideas about State rights. And I do not remember—I 
was not living then, but I am told that the men up North who 
did not believe the State ought to be allowed to have its own 
way about everything, came down South with an overwhelming 
majority to help to spank our daddies into the surrender of the 
doctrine of State rights. 

And now we come back, the solid South, if you please, gone 
gloriously dry, overwhelmingly sustained by the sentiment of 
the people of the Nation, and we say to these Northern States 
that want to remain wet—to New Jersey and Rhode Island and 
Delaware, especially, that did not ratify—we say to them, in the 
words of Dr. Wilbur F, Crafts, of the International Reform 
Bureau, “ You would not ratify and you shall not nullify.” And 
we propose, as the friends of righteousness down South, stand- 
ing with the friends of righteousness up North, to spank those 
friends of State rights who want to shake their fists at the 
American flag, and tell them that that thing was settled in the 
mingled blood of Gettysburg and Appomatox, and we propose 
to stand for the enforcement of the law against those in every 
State who want to secede from the American Union on account 
of liquor. [Applause.] 

A NATIONAL EVIL REQUIRES A NATIONAL REMEDY. 


The liquor business is so universally debauching and so defi- 
ant of State lines and State laws, that we are compelled to have 
a national remedy to cure a national evil. 

And I remind you that the friends who would see this law 
nullified, who would seek to make it inéffective by refusing to 
help to enforce it, are standing for the bringing back into this 
country of a business so bad that it will not allow its own clerks 
to patronize it. I read this from a Fort Worth Record years 
ago: “ Wanted a young man to be shipping clerk to a mail-order 
liquor house. Any young man addicted to intoxicating liquors 
need not apply.” I fancy an ad in the Washington Herald, if 
you please, from Parker, Bridget & Co., “ Wanted a young man 
to sell clothing in our store. Any young man caught wearing 
breeches can not have the job.“ [Laughter.] Or an ad from a 
grocery firm, “ Wanted a young man to sell flour in our store. 
Any young man in the habit of eating biscuits need not apply.” 
[Laughter.] That is the very identical spirit. And here we are 
called on to-day by men who ought to be friends of sobriety to 
bring back a law that will protect a business that will not 
allow its own clerks to patronize it. We are called upon to 
weaken this law that means so much for the sobriety of the 
people. I want to say this before I close. The party that tries 
to build its platform and its future on a beer keg or a liquor 
barrel will be doomed to defeat before the American people. 
With national constitutional prohibition greatly hobbled during 
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its first few months of enforcement, we have seen great decrease 
of drunkenness and crime, and a great increase of home joys 
and human happiness. And such an end, my colleagues, is the 
highest meaning of legislation. 

Gentlemen, I come to you with this earnest word: The eyes 
of the world are on America. For the influence of our laws and 
the safety of our young manhood, who are the “to-morrow of 
this Republic,” I call upon every friend of law and order and 
constitutional Government to do his best to create a spirit that 
will enforce the law that the people have righteously enacted. 
The eyes of the staggering world are upon that flag as they have 
never been before. It has not only stood unselfishly for the 
rights of humanity, and therefore has never known defeat, but 
it must stand now a stainless flag for the good of all humanity. 
If America fails in this, the first great nation to put such a 
law by orderly process on the statute books, then struggling 
humanity will say “ We want no more of America’s example,” 
but if America wins, if the men who say that they love God 
and the right, the welfare of the boys and the girls of the 
present and the future, if they stand for the law that has found 
its way on the statute books by due governmental process, if 
they will talee their stand by the side of the home and fight 
back the enemies of the home and the church of the living God, 
they will not only help to insure American purity and American 
security, but they will give.to all humanity a glorious example 
of what America can do as the triumph, thank God, of our 
Christian civilization. [Applause.] : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes on the postal commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, on what subject? 

Mr. STEENERSON. On the postal commission. 

Mr. BLACK. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield back such time as he 
did not use? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will yield back the remaining time. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. To whom did the gentleman yield back this 
time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yielded back 
the time, although it was not necessary, yet it did no harm. 
The gentleman yielded back to the House itself. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the mem- 
bership of the House, like myself, have received a great many 
letters and clippings in criticism of the work of the Joint Com- 
mission on Postal Salaries, and I think, therefore, that it would 
be appropriate for me, as a member of that commission, to 
make a few remarks upon its work. 

One charge is that Republicans are holding up postal salary 
increases. In the first place, the commission was created by the 
last Congress. It was organized on the 3d day of March, 
1919, and consisted of five Senators and five Representatives. 
Of these five Senators there were three Democrats and two 
Republicans, and of the Representatives there were three 
Democrats and two Republicans; so that there were six Demo- 
erats and four Republicans on the commission. The Senator 
from Alabama, Mr. Bankhead, was elected chairman and the 
gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] was elected vice chairman. 

That was the organization of the commission until March 8, 
1920, when a Republican Senator, Senator Purers, was elected 
to succeed the late Senator Bankhead. The Democrats therefore 
controlled the commission up to that date, and they must bear 
the blame if there was any unnecessary delay. Since March 
8, 1920, the Republicans and Democrats have been a tie, so if 
nny blame there is for delay since then it should be equally 
divided. The critics of the commission seem to labor under 
a misapprehension as to what it was created for. They seem 
to go on the theory that it was created for the sole purpose of 
raising postal salaries and to do it quickly. 

The statute creating it says it is “ authorized to investigate 
the salarics of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, 
with a view to reclassification and readjustment of such salaries 
upon an equitable basis.” There are more than 200,000 positions 
on record in the Postal Service, and there are nearly 100,000 
more employed under contracts or lump-sum appropriations. 
To reclassify and readjust all these positions of various classes 
and grades is a work of considerable magnitude. It is work that 
involves a reorganization of the whole postal system. It is a 
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work that requires much attention to details and a broad com- 
prehension of the work of that department. It is a task compar- 
able to the work of reorganizing the Army of the United States. 

The Postal Commission, as soon as it entered upon its work, 
found that in order to obey the law which created it, it would 
require at least a year, and when the employees in the Postal 
Service complained that their salaries were not then sufficiently 
high we took that matter up in Congress. The annual appro- 
priation bill of last year carried the so-called temporary in- 
creases or bonuses, amounting to $200 or over. Congress then 
passed House joint resolution 151, which gave additional salary 
increases ranging from $100 to $200, so that clerks whose basic 
salary is $1,200 now get $1,650, rural carriers whose basic 
salary is $1,200 now get $1,700, and so on. These last increases 
were not recommended by the department, and House joint 
resolution 151 became law without the signature of the Presi- 
dent. That was done because it was evident the commission 
would require time. It was, however, believed that a new 
salary scale could be recommended to Congress and enacted 
into law to take effect next fiscal year, beginning July 1. But 
the hearings were not completed until about two weeks ago. 
Since then we have held executive sessions almost daily in 
which salary and classifications have been gone over and dis- 
cussed pro and con. 

Many of them have already been tentatively passed upon, 
and the work is, I should say, two-thirds finished. If we 
encounter no unforeseen difficulties, we ought to be able to 
make a report by the ist of June. And if Congress is in 
session, there will be time to enact the recommendations of 
the commission into law by the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes more.. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The idea never occurred to the com- 
mission that they were to start in and make a report before 
the evidence was closed. Now, if for any reason, either by 
the adjournment of Congress or any other, the recommendation 
of the commission can not be enacted into law by the first of 
the fiscal year, the commission, I believe, would favor that 
whatever salary increases are recommended should be retro- 
active to the beginning of the year, so that no employee would 
suffer any loss by reason of such delay. 

For these reasons it seems to me that this propaganda, if I 
may so call it, that is going on is entirely unjustifiable. It is 
alleged in these reports that the commission has “ fallen down“; 
that it has been brooding for 14 months over a report and is 
not able yet to make it. You. might as well charge that a 
court had been wasting its time because it had been gathering 
evidence and considering it before rendering an opinion. 

So far as the personnel of the commission is concerned, 1 
want to say this, that they are, nearly all of them, old Members 
of their respective Houses, and have had a great deal to do 
with the postal work and postal legislation. They have ap- 
proached their task with only one spirit, and that is one of 
kindly sympathy for all of the postal employees. 

I believe that every member is animated by a desire to do 
what is fair and just by the employees. 

There has not been the least sign of any division on party 
lines amongst us, and we are all in favor of making a report 
as quickly as it is physically possible to do so and do it intel- 
ligently. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope that nobody will get the impression that 
we are going to report by the 1st of June, because we may not be 
able to do it, and I do not think we will be able to do it myself, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I did not intend to fix any time. 
I was simply- expressing a hope. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN] is one of the most hard-working members of this 
commission; and he devotes more time to it, perhaps, than any- 
one else, and if he says that its work can not probably be 
finished by the Ist of June, I will yield my judgment to his, 
because there has been no one more ardent and efficient than he 
in the work of the commission. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROUSE. I will say to the gentleman that I am a mem- 
ber of the commission, and I thought last year that the commis- 
sion should have reported the Ist of December, and I think 
to-day that the commission should report before the 1st of June, 
and that a bill embodying its recommendations should be passed 
by the House before the Ist of June. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I should be very gad te be able 
to agree with the gentleman, and I shall strive in every way to 
make a report in time for that work. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 


SIXTH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the consideration of the Congress 
and for its determination whether it will authorize that the 
United States be officially represented in the Sixth Interna- 
tional Sanitary Conference and appropriate the sum necessary 
to meet the expenses incident to such representation, a report 
from the Secretary of State setting forth the importance of the 
conference and the reasons which make it desirable that this 
Government be represented therein, 

i Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

15 May, 1920. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the 
President had approved and signed bills and joint resolution of 
the following titles: 

On May 12, 1920: 

H. R. 13227. An act te authorize the eoinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

On May 13, 1920: 

II. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass.; 

H. R. 13390. An act granting the consent of Congress to Sid 
Smith, of Bonham, Tex., for the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River between the counties of Fannin, Tex., and Bryan, 
Okla. ; 

H. R. 13724. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Orange, Tex.; and 

H. R. 10917. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the National Education Association of the United States,” 
by adding thereto an additional section. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

Ti. R. 11927. An act to increase the efficiency of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the soldiers’ bonus 
pill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Rwcorp his remarks on the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL-—CONFERENCE 

REPORT. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the Confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 11960, the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill, making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the conference report on the Diplomatie and Consular appro- 
priation bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the statement accompanying the report 
be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I object. I raise a point of order on the re- 


port. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman can raise a point of order 
just as well and reserve it now. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Very well. I reserve the point of order. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will see to it that the gentleman's 
rights are protected. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the statement. 

There was no objection. 

The statement accompanying the conference report was read. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

ert the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 10, 
an 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 14. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $480,000” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $900,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 


“PURCHASE OF EMBASSY BUILDING AXD GROUNDS AT SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


“For the purchase of an embassy building and grounds at 
Santiago, Chile, and for making necessary minor repairs and 
alterations in the building to put it into proper, condition, 
$130,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“ PEES FOR PASSPORTS AND VISES. 


“ Secrion 1. From and after the Ist day of June, 1920, there 
shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States quarterly a fee of $1 for executing each application for 
a passport and $9 for each passport issued to a citizen or person 
owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the United 
States: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to limit the right of the Secretary of State by regulation 
to authorize the retention by State officials of the fee of $1 for 
executing an application for a passport: And provided further, 
That no fee shall be collected for passports issued to officers 
or employees of the United States proceeding abroad in the 
discharge of their official duties, or to members of their imme- 
diate families accompanying them, or to seamen, or to widows, 
children, parents, brothers, and sisters of American soldiers, 
Sailors, or marines, buried abroad whose journey is undertaken 
for the purpose and with the intent of visiting the graves of 
such soldiers, sailors, or marines, which facts shall be made 
a part of the application for the passport. 4 

“Src, 2. From and after the 1st day of June, 1920, there shall 
be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United States 
quarterly a fee of $1 for executing each application of an alien 
for a visé and $9 for each visé of the passport of an alien: 

„That no fee shall be collected from any officer of any 
foreign Government, its armed forces, or of any State, district, 
or municipality thereof, traveling to or through the United 
States, or of any soldiers coming within the terms of public 
resolution approved October 19, 1918 (40 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1014). 

“Sec. 8. The visé of a passport of an alien may, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of State, be refused if the 
applicant would be dangerous to the public safety or obviously 
be liable to exclusion if allowed to present himself at a port of 
the United States for admission: Provided, That such appli- 
cant, if rejected by the officer of the United States to whom 
application was originally made, may appeal to the Secretary 
of State: And provided further, That the issuance of a visé to 
an alien by a person duly authorized to issue such visé on 
behalf of the United States shall not relieve said alien or the 
steamship company transporting him from the operation of 
any provision of the laws of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. From and after the ist day of June, 1920, it shall 
be unlawful for any alien, other than a seaman, to enter or 
attempt to enter the United States without a passport duly 
viséed by a person duly authorized by the Secretary of State 
to issue such visé: Provided, That this section shall not apply 
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to nationals of Great Britain domiciled in the Dominion of 
Canada, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, or the Bahamas, or to 
nationals of France domiciled in St. Pierre and Miquelon, or to 
citizens of Cuba, Panama, or Mexico. 

“Sec. 5. From and after the passage of this act every citizen 
or person, other than a seaman, owing allegiance to or entitled 
to the protection of the United States and departing from the 
United States or any of the possessions thereof for any foreign 
country, except the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, St. 
Pierre, and Miquelon, Panama, the Bermudas, the Bahamas, 
Mexico, and Cuba, or departing from the United States or any 
of the possessions thereof by way of any of said countries for 
any other country shall be required to bear a valid passport. 

“Src. 6. The validity of a passport or visé shall be limited to 
two years, unless the Secretary of State shall by regulation limit 
the validity of such passport or visé to a shorter period. 

“Sec. 7. Whenever the appropriate officer within the United 
States of any foreign country refuses to visé a passport issued 
by the United States, the Department of State is hereby au- 
thorized upon request in writing and the return of the unused 
passport within six months from the date of issue to refund 
to the person to whom the passport was issued the fees which 
have been paid to Federal officials, and the money for that 
purpose is hereby appropriated and directed to be paid upon 
the order of the Secretary of State. 

“Sec, 8. Section 1 of the act approved March 2, 1907, entitled 
‘An act in reference to the expatriation of citizens and their 
protection abroad’ (84 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1228), authorizing the 
Secretary of State to issue passperts to certain persons not 
citizens of the United States is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
JohN Jacon ROGERS, 
H. D. Froop, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
H. C. LODGE, 
Wm. E. BORAH, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreement of the House to the amendments of the 
Senate on H. R. 11969, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Diplomatie and Consular Service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921,” submit the following written statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference as to each of the said amendments: 

The Senate recedes from its amendments Nos. 4, 10, and 13. 

Amendment No. 4, appropriating funds for emergencies aris- 
ing in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, increases the 
appropriation from $400,000 to $500,000, 

Amendment No. 10, providing for the expenses of the Inter- 
national High Commission, struck out the word “State” and 
inserted the words “the Treasury.” 

Amendment No. 13, under post allowances to consular and 
diplomatic officers, added a proviso limiting the expenditure 
of the appropriation. 

Senate amendments Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 14 were 
agreed to by the managers on the part of the House. 

Amendment No. 5 inserts a new paragraph appropriating 
$4,500 for the relief of Mrs. Winifred T. Magelssen. 

Amendment No. 6 adds a new paragraph making the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1920, available for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1921, 
for the objects and purposes designated by said act of appro- 
priation, : 

Amendment No. 7 inserts a new paragraph appropriating 
$9,000 for expenses in connection with the Pan-Pacific Union. 

Amendments Nos. 8 and 9 changes the word “ International ” 
to “ Inter-American.” 

Amendment No. 11 changes the appropriation for the Inter- 
national Joint Commission on Waterways Treaty, United States 
and Great Britain, from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Amendment No. 12 struck out the last proviso limiting the 
expenditure of the appropriation. 

Amendment No. 14 changes the appropriation for contin- 
gent expenses for the United States consulates from $900,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Amendment No. 1 fixes the amount for clerks at embassies 
and legations at $480,000 instead of $688,000, as proposed by 
the Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 2 increases the appropriation for contin- 
gent expenses, foreign missions, to $900,000 instead of $1,000,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate amendment. 
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Amendment No, 3, providing for the purchase of embassy 
buildings and grounds at Santiago, Chile, changes the lan- 
guage but leaves the appropriation of $130,000 the same. 

Amendment No. 6 changes the language and makes this the 
final appropriation under existing treaties for the maintenance 
of the International Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico, and dissolves the commission from and after six 
months from July 1, 1920. 

Amendment No. 15, relating to fees for passports and visés, 
struck out the amendment submitted by the Senate and inserts 


new matter. STEPHEN G. Porter, 
JOHN JAcoB ROGERS, 
H. D. Foo, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike from the statement the paragraph at the head of page 5, 
relating to the Mexican Boundary Commission, which was in- 
serted inadvertently. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph referred to be stricken 
out, having been inserted by mistake. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SIEGEL] make a point of order? 

Mr, SIEGEL. I make a point of order against the bill, and 
particularly against Senate amendment No. 15, on the ground 
that when the bill passed the House and Senate there was no 
provision similar to the language now contained in it. It is an 
elementary rule of the House that all that the conferees can do 
is to pass upon such legislation which is germane, and that they 
can not exceed their powers. 

Now, the Senate inserted in Senate amendment 15 a proviso, 
reading as follows: 

FEES FOR PASSPORTS AND. VISES, 

From and after the ist day of May, 1920, a fee of $1 shall be col- 
lected for each pplication and $10 for each passport issued to a citizen 
or person owing a iance to or entitled to the protection of the United 
States or a person who has declared his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, and said fees shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States at least uarterly : Provided, however, That no fee shall 
be collected for passports issued to officers and employees of the United 
States proceeding abroad in the discharge of their official duties. 

From and after the ist day of May. 1920, a fee of $9 for each visé 
of the passport of an alien and $1 for each application of an alien 
for a visé shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States quarterly: Provided, That no fee shall be collected from any 
officers of any foreign Government, its armed forces, or of any State, 
district, or municipality thereof, traveling to or through the United 
States or soldiers coming within the terms of public resolution No. 44, 
Sixty-fifth Co ss (II. J. Res, 381). t 

From and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
citizen or person owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the 
United States or any person who has resided in the United States three 

ears and has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United 

tates to depart from the United States for any foreign country except 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Bermuda, and the Bahama Islands, or by way 
of these excepted countries to a foreign country, through the posses- 
sions of the United States or otherwise, or to depart from said posses- 
sions for any foreign country except Panama and those hereinbefore ex- 
cepted, unless he bears a valid passport. 

Which provision, in effect, would require a payment of $9 and 
$1 in the case of a passport or visé. There was no such provi- 
sion in the House bill. In conference they went further than 
that. They provide, in section 8, as follows: 

Section 1 of the act approved March 2, 1907, entitled “An act in 
reference to the expatriation of citizens and their protection abroad“ 
(34 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1228), authorizing the Secretary of State to 
issue passports to certain persons not citizens of the United States is 
hereby repealed. 

They also endeavor to give the United States consul abroad 
the power to determine who shall have the right to come into 
this country, and who shall be kept out of it. For example, in 
section 3 they say: 

The visé of a passport of an alien may, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of State, be refus it the applicant would be 
dangerous to the public safety or obviously be lable to exclusion if 
allowed to present himself at a port of the United States for admis- 
sion: Provided, That such applicant, if rejected by the officer of the 
United States to whom the application was originally madc, may 
appeal to the Secretary of State: And provided further, That the issu- 
ance of a visé to an alien by a person duly authorized to issue such 
visé on behalf of the United States shall not relieve said alien or the 
steamship company transporting him from the operation of any pro- 
vision of the laws of the United States. 

They also provide that no person shall be allowed to leave 
the United States without obtaining a passport. 

Now, it is my contention that there was no such provision in 
the bill as it passed the Senate, and that therefore the con- 
ferees had no power to exceed that which had been inserted in 
the Senate, namely, simply increasing the fees. They have done 
two things here: One is that they set up a consular officer as the 
authority to determine who should come into this country, and 
secondly, they attempted to repeal that part of the law which pro- 
vides that passports may be issued to those who are declarants., 
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The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state what the section 
provided that is repealed? 

Mr. SIEGEL. That section provides that passports shall be 
issued to those who are declaranis. In other words, during the 
war, and for a long time before that, we issued passports to 
those who were not full citizens, but who had the right to go 
abroad. 

They attempt to repeal it by this act, and that is accomplished 
if this should become a law. In addition to that, in section 3 
they practically make the consul on the other side the immigra- 
tion officer to determine the question as to who shall be ad- 
mitted to the United States. Furthermore, in contravention 
of treaty agreements, no alien will be able to leave here. It 
seems to me that the conferees certainly exceeded their powers. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Was not section S an original Senate amend- 
ment? ie 

Mr. SIEGEL. Oh, no; it was not. Section 8 was added in con- 
ference, and sections 3 and 4 were added in conference. It seems 
to me clearly subject to a point of order on two grounds: One 
that these items are not germane to what was the original Sen- 
ute amendment; and second, that the conferees have exceeded 
their powers because there was no such amendment passed 
in the Senate at the time it was added on. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL, I do. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman inform the House as to 
just what the provision was that the Senate put in with refer- 
ence to passports? 

Mr. SIEGEL. The Senate simply provided that there should 
be a charge of $10. There was no provision by which the con- 
sular officer was to become the immigration officer. I will say 
that on a point of order in the House, when the gentleman from 
Texas, I believe, attempted to offer some amendment providing 
for an increased amount to be paid for passports, it was prop- 
erly ruled out of order because that was new legislation. 

The bill went over to the Senate, and there they put in a 
proviso about the $10. That part was a subject for the con- 
ferees when the bill went to conference, but they could not 
go a step further and repeal the law or add to it a whole lot 
of new ideas, changes, and thoughts which entered their minds, 
practically nullifying the immigration law. That was and is 
exclusively within the domain of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Mr. HICKS. ‘Then the gentleman is not basing his objection 
on the point of order that as the Senate had put in $10 as a 
fee, the conferees exceeded their authority on that ground? 
He is basing it upon some other provision? 

Mr. SIEGEL. On the one proposition that the only ques- 
tion that the conferees could determine was whether they would 
agree to the $10 for the passport or the visé. Personally I 
think it was a great mistake to put in the provision which 
they did put in that passports should be required for any 
person leaving the United States. Up to the time of the war 
anybody was at liberty to leave the United States with or 
without a passport, but under this provision which they put 
in here 

The SPEAKER. That was put in in the Senate. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not a fact that that is new legis- 
lation, because they are trying to make permanent law out 
of the war legislation providing for passports? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Not only that. They have gone a step fur- 
ther. They have put in more drastic provisions than we had 
during the entire period of the war or in all of the country’s 
history. They strike at the very freedom of movement of the 
American citizen, although we are at peace. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If I understand the gentleman, he 
makes his point of order against sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
and not against sections 1 and 2. Am I right in that? 

Mr. SIEGEL. My contention is that the point of order must 
lie against the whole conference report. 

The SPEAKER. If any point of order is made, it is made 
against the whole conference report. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Yes; it must lie against the whole report. I 
have made my point of order to that effect. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, by way of analogy I should 
like to recall to the mind of the Chair the situation that is pre- 
sented when one House strikes out all of the bill as passed by 
the other House and substitutes a bill of its own. Of course, the 
rule is very well established and very familiar that when the 
bill goes to conference the conferees can throw away both bills 
if they like and write a new bill of their own, the only qualifi- 
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cation upon that rule being that the new bill must be germane 
to the subject matter of one or the other of the old bills. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Let me proceed a little further, please. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I should like to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. We all know that in many cases the second 
body to act in a case of that kind prefers to throw aside all 
that the first body has done, because it will find it more con- 
venient to have its own bill throughout. ‘The suggestion is often 
made that a further reason is that the future conferees desire 
to have their hands entirely unfettered when the bill goes to 
conference. Although the two bills as passed by the Senate and 
House respectively may be very similar in many respects, never- 
theless the rule prevails and applies, the whole matter is in 
conference, and the conferees may write an entirely new bill. 

Take, for example, the case of the recent Army reorganization 
bill. The House bill and the Senate bill were similar in many 
respects and identical in some respects and in some sections, 
Yet, because the Senate struck from the House bill everything 
after the enacting clause, the conferees are at work on the whole 
problem, and will ultimately report a new bill for the considera- 
tion of the House and Senate. 

Now, I ask the Speaker to compare the situation in that kind 
of a case with the situation that is presented here, The House 
in its Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill did not deal 
in any way whatever with the subject of passports, passport 
fees, the control of aliens coming to the United States, or of 
American citizens departing from the United States. The Sen- 
ate took up the question de novo; although this was an appro- 
priation bill, it inserted in the bill a rather elaborate amend- 
ment legislating anew upon the whole subject of passport con- 
trol, both of outgoing and incoming travelers. When that bill 
went to conference, the Speaker will notice, there was a com- 
plete lack of agreement between the Senate and the House. 
The House had not spoken at all. The Senate had spoken in 
terms of this elaborate amendment. In other words, there was 
no point of accord between the two bodies. 

If, as I have suggested, the authority of the conferees is 
practically unlimited except with respect to the element of ger- 
maneness, where one House has passed a bill and the other 
House has passed a substitute—often very similar—for that 
bill, surely in this case, where there is no point of contact what- 
ever between the Senate and the House, the conferees, as they 
go into conference, must have at least an equally broad power 
as compared to that which they have in the other case. 

With that in mind I want to call the attention of the Chair 
to the form in which this matter passed the Senate. 

The first paragraph of the Senate amendment provided a sys- 
tem of establishing and collecting passport fees for citizens; 
and if the Chair will particularly notice it included a provision 
for persons who have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States. The gentleman from New York 
IMr. Swat] lays great stress on the fact that section 8 of 
the conference report, as reported by the conferees, repeals the 
former law. Of course, almost all legislation is a change of the 
previous law. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the gentleman 
need argue that last statement. The Chair is very clear about 
that. 

Mr. ROGERS. I was simply going to suggest that nearly all 
legislation involves a change in law, and no more so when it 
specifically mentions the statutes which it changes, 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The last section repeals the law authorizing 
the Secretary of State to give passports; but the original Sen- 
ate amendment—the Chair thinks probably he had better let 
the gentleman proceed in his own way. 

Mr. ROGERS. As I was observing, the first paragraph 
of the Senate amendment is a general provision establishing, 
in the case of American citizens, the scale of fees for passports 
and applications for passports. It also establishes what the 
practice shall be in the case of persons who are merely declar- 
ants for citizenship. 

Then it goes on, in the proviso, to establish certain limita- 
tions which, if the applicant qualifies within them, result in the 
elimination of the necessity for a passport. The second section 
deals with the situation in the case of persons coming to the 
United States from abroad who are not American citizens, 

The Chair will bear in mind that this passport question pre- 
sents two distinct phases. First, what shall be the practice of 
the American Government with reference to American citizens 
who are going abroad and to whom passports must be issued. 
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Second, what shall be the practice of the American Government 
with respect to aliens who seek to come to the United States. 
Obviously, in the second case, the American Government does 
not and can not issue a passport, but it may require the in- 
tended immigrant to procure a passport from his own Govern- 
ment, and also require that that passport shall be viséed by the 
Amercan consul before the alien leaves his own country for the 
United States, 

Senate amendment No, 15 dealt with both of these ques- 
tions. It did not confine itself as it might have to passports; it 
did not confine itself as it might have to visées. Butit dealt with 
both questions, and thereby opened up, as I submit, the entire 
field of passport and visé legislation. 

I want to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
again in the second paragraph of the Senate amendment we 
find a proviso, a limitation, in other words, as to instances in 
which the visé of the United States and the passport of the 
foreign Government shall not be required of aliens who intend 
to come to the United States. 

Then, in the third paragraph, we find a still more definite 
change in existing law. We find that as far as an Ameriean 
citizen is concerned, it shall be obligatory that he shall take a 
passport before leaving the United States. While this may not 
be material on the point of order, it is perhaps worth while to 
suggest what was apparently the Senate viewpoint, that it 
would scarcely be effective to raise the fees for the passport 
unless in some way it should be made obligatory for the in- 
tended traveler to take out the passport. So the Senate amend- 
ment goes into that question and makes obligatory the re- 
quirement that every American, with certain exceptions, shall 
take a passport before he leaves the United States for a foreign 
country. ` 

The fourth paragraph of the Senate amendment is adminis- 
trative, and perhaps does not very much modify the general 
situation on the point of order. 

When the conferees came to deal with the problem, as I 
said at the outset, they found the Senate and House at opposite 
extremes. They found that the Senate amendment had opened 
up the whole question of passports; they found that the Senate 
amendment had opened up the whole question of visés. It 
seemed to the conferees that it was both their duty and their 
right to consider the whole question of passport and visé 
legislation in view of the breadth to which the Senate amend- 
ment went. 

This precise question has not, I think, been very helpfully 
handled in the precedents, but there is one authority to which I 
should like to direct the attention of the Chair in case he is 
not familiar with it. It is found in the fifth volume of Hinds’ 
Precedents, page 731. section 6424. 

On February 18, 1907, Mr. William S. Bennet, of New York, 
submitted the report of the managers of the conference on the 
bill S. 4403, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the immigration of aliens into the United States,’ 
approved March 3, 1903.” 

Before the report was read Mr. John L. B. Burnett, of Ala- 
bama, proposed to reserve a point of order. x 

The point of order, as the decision shows, was based princi- 
pally upon the insertion by the managers of the following 
proviso : 

Provided further, That whenever the President shall be satisfied 
that passports issued by any foreign Government to its citizens to go 
to any country other than the United States or to any insular posses- 
sion of the United States, or to the Canal Zone, are being used for the 
purpose of enabling the holders to come to the continental territory 
of the United States to the detriment of labor conditions therein, the 
President may refuse to permit such citizens of the country issuing 


such passports to enter the continental territory of the United States 
from such other country, or from such insular possessions or from the 


Canal Zone, 

It is interesting to note that nowhere in the immigration bill 
which was in conference at that time was there any reference 
whatever to passports. It happens by a coincidence that this 
authority deals with passports; but that is not why I cite it. 
That bill was an immigration bill purely. The point is that 
the managers on the part of the Senate and of the House who, 
I think, were in precisely the same fundamental position as the 
managers in this case, found that in order to regulate and con- 
trol immigration it might be wise to utilize the passport method, 
either directly or. indirectly, in order to control the influx and 
outgo of immigrants, Although the passport method was not 
even contemplated in the bill as it passed either House, the con- 
ferees incorporated it. Speaker Cannon, in quite an elaborate 
ruling, sustained the authority of the conferees and overruled 
the point of order. Here we have exactly a converse case—a 


passport bill incidentally including, by the action of the con- 
ferees, a provision relating to immigration. 


The rule is rather well stated, I think, by Speaker Colfax 
back in 1865, found in Hinds’ Precedents, section 6421: 


See also Speaker Cannon's ruling, found in Hinds’ Precedents, 
section 6417: 

It is true that if whol in 
House had been Sticken out * tees 9 pete the 
Senate, or if the Senate had stricken out the ph wi 
posing a substitute, and the House had to the 
the Senate, then the conferees might have had jurisdiction touching the 
whole matter and might have agreed upon any provision that would 
have been germane. 

My contention is that the only question before the Chair ‘at 
this time is whether the conference report on amendment No. 
15 of the Senate is germane to the Senate amendment. My 
eontention further is that in view of the fact that there is no 
point of contact between the Senate and the House on this ques- 
tion, the power of the conferees is much more extended than it 
is even in the case of the substitution of an entirely new bill. 
My contention further is that the Senate, having opened up in 
a very complete way, in a very general way, the whole subject 
of passports and visés, it was both the right and the duty of 
the House managers to prepare and perfect, with the Senate 
conferees, a general scheme of passport control upon the theory 
that that would have been germane if the Senate amendment 
had been originally before the House and open for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. } 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. In just a moment. I should like fo call the 
attention of the Speaker also to the fact that to-day on the 
statute books there is a law, which expires March 4, 1921, 
which is not a war-time act but a peace-time act—because it 
has no relation to the termination of the war—which legislates 
quite fully concerning the entry of aliens into the United States 
and provides in part as follows: ; 

That if the President shall find that the public safety requires that 
restrictions and prohibitions in addition to those provided otherwise 
than by this act imposed upon the aay of allens into the United 
States, and shall make publie proclamation thereof, it shall, until 
otherwise orđered by the dent or Congress, be unlawful— 

(a) For any alien to enter or attempt to enter the United States 
except under such reasonable rules, regulations, and orders, and sub- 

t to such passport, visé, or other limitations and exceptions as the 

dent shall prescribe— > 

And so forth. 

That is public law No. 79, Sixty-sixth Congress. I cite 
it because it seems to me that it shows the intent of Congress, 
at least, that this question shall be handled as the conferees 
have handled it in this case. I am not quite sure as to the 
exact bearing of this suggestion upon the point of order, 
but the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] has laid a 
great deal of stress upon the fact that the conferees, as he 
alleges, exceeded their authority in section 3—section 3 being 
the section which throws under the control of the consular 
officer the question of whether or not the visé shall be granted 
in cases where the alien would be obviously subject to exclu- 
sion under our laws. My point in mentioning the statute just 
cited is that section 3 is already almost exactly, if not precisely, 
in the law to-day, and that the conferees, in recommending it, 
seem to be legislating in harmony with the very recently de- 
clared intention of Congress upon that subject. j 

I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is it the gentleman’s contention 
that in the same conference the conferees’ authority and juris- 
diction are broader upon an amendment which the House has 
disagreed to but which involves something entirely new in the 
bill than in the case of an amendment which the Senate has 
made to something that the House included in its bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. So far as the subject matter of that particular 
Senate amendment is concerned, that is my contention. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the view of the gentleman, how are 
you going to protect a bill which has been amended in that 

1 


way í 
Mr. ROGERS. You are always protected by the requirement; 
of germaneness. I do not contend, so far as I am concerned, 
that the conferees would have had the right to go outside in 
order to include matter which was not germane. 
Mr. WALSH. Of course, in this instance the Senate did not 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert a new bill. 
Mr. ROGERS. No. 
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Mr. WALSH. They inserted several individual amend- 
ments, which have been numbered and which have been con- 
sidered separately by the managers on the part of the House 
in the conference. 

Mr. ROGERS. They inserted one amendment relating to 
passports generally, which was necessarily treated as a unit. 

Mr. WALSH. But there were other amendments. 

Mr. ROGERS. There were other amendments to other parts 
of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH. And the gentleman contends that with refer- 
ence to that one amendment the conferees can treat it as if it 
were all there was to the bill originally, and the bill comes back 
with all after the enacting clause stricken out and this new 
matter inserted. 

Mr. ROGERS, As far as that one subject matter goes, that 
is precisely my contention. In other words, although in the 
ordinary case of one House writing a new bill and striking out 
what the other House has written you usually find a certain 
degree of unanimity between the two Houses, in this case you 
find a variation of 100 per cent between the views of the two 
Houses. One has not legislated at all and the other has legis- 
lated quite widely. Putting my contention at its lowest terms, 
it would seem ta me that the conferees, so far as that subject 
matter is concerned, are at least as unhampered as are con- 
ferees in the case to which I refer. 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman will admit that when the 
House disagreed to all the Senate amendments it disagreed in 
exactly the same manner and to the same extent to the other 
amendments as it did to this one, which involves new propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. ROGERS. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH. What I was endeavoring to get from the gen- 
tleman is his contention as to whether simply because this in- 
volves new matter the disagreement brought with it broader 
powers on the part of the managers. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not know that I can do more than repeat 
what I haye said. When one House does not deal with a sub- 
ject at all and when the other House puts upon an appropria- 
tion or other bill an amendment dealing de novo with that sub- 
ject, and dealing with it very broadly, I contend that when that 
bill goes to conference without instructions the conferees have 
the right to legislate very freely on the matter, to report in a 
new proposal, and to be bound only by the consideration that 
whatever they report must be germane to the amendment in 
question. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the proposition advanced by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs] would practically 
reverse all of the precedents which have been followed in the 
House up to date. The precedents which he has cited up to now 
have all been cases where the entire bill after the enacting 
clause has been stricken out. He can not cite a single case 
where it was ever contended before to-day that an amendment 
is in order, as in this case, which embodies new legislation, 
which employs a new method for immigrants coming to this 
country, which gives power to the consul which is now vested 
in the United States immigration authorities at our ports, and 
which in the House would go to an entirely different committee, 
namely, the Committee on Naturalization and Immigration, but 
which also involves legislation which has not been considered 
in this House and which has never been brought up or discussed 
here and giving the most extraordinary power to consuls 
abroad. 

If the entire bill had been stricken out after the enacting 
clause, then the argument from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts might hold water. What is attempted here is this: 
The Senate passed an amendment, No. 15, in which it provided 
that $9 and $1 shall be charged for viseing a passport or for 
the issuance of one. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
must have forgotten that when an immigrant arrives in 
America he pays $8, and that each and every alien entering the 
United States does so. If you add the $10, that will make $18 
for each and every immigrant coming into the United States. 
That is the practical effect. They are also endeavoring to 
make the consul the supreme authority over there to determine 
the question whether the immigrant is absolutely fit to come 
to the United States, and under our law the authority to de- 
termine that question is lodged with the immigration authori- 
ties with the right to appeal to the Secretary of Labor. But 


they do not stop there. They try to repeal the provision which 
allows the Secretary of State at the present time to issue pass- 
ports to a declarant, something that has been followed during 
the entire war period. 

Many men who are in this country, although not fully natu- 
ralized, were in the service of the Government and who could 
not obtain their final papers were granted these passports. By 


section 8 they try to wipe that out. These conferees have 
done everything which conferees have never been permitted to 
do before by this House, and unless the precedents are going 
to be smashed it seems to me the point of order should be, 
sustained, because it establishes a dangerous precedent by 
which it is possible to say that conferees in an amendment 
have a wider authority than they would have had in the event 
the entire legislation was thrown out and a new bill gotten 
ee as will perhaps be the case in the Army reorganization 

II. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman see any difference in 
principle or reason 7 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do. 

Mr. ROGERS. One moment—between a case where all 
after the enacting clause of a House bill is stricken out by 
the Senate and a case where a single Senate amendment opens 
up an entirely new subject—— 

Mr. SIEGEL, I do. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman see any reason why the 
conferees’ authority should be different in the two cases? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I see a big reason. One is that the precedents 
are to the contrary of the gentleman’s contention. 

Mr. ROGERS. There is no precedent against it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman state the precedent? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Every precedent—— 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman state the precedent op- 
posed to my contention? I wish the gentleman would cite 
some of them. I have looked diligently—— 

Mr. SIEGEL. I, too, have looked diligently, and I have not 
been able to find the case where any such contention as the 
gentleman is making here to-day has ever been contended for 
before. Why, according to the gentleman’s contention the con- 
ferees can go to work and bring in here anything they practi- 
cally want as long as it is supported by an amendment of the 
Senate. When this kind of legislation was attempted to be put 
on in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union it was stricken out on a point of order on the ground it 
was new legislation, and that certainly was the proper proce- 
dure. It goes over to the Senate, and the mere fact that the 
Senate inserts a provision for the $9 and $1 certainly does not 
give full authority to add to it and give the conferees the 
right to repeal all laws and give the consuls such drastic 
authority as is given. I admit the question is very important. 
I admit the ruling of the Speaker is probably the most im- 
portant which he has been called upon to rule upon and deter- 
mine, because if he decides to-day that a conference committee 
can do this, I do not know what kind of legislation may be put 
upon the statute books by conferees without the House having 
a single chance to pass upon it. The danger of conference 
rider legislation has been frequently discussed by all who know 
its serious effects, and this report certainly confirms its repre- 
hensiveness. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, unfortunately, I was not on 
the floor when this question came up originally, and I do not 
know whether the gentleman from New York has called the 
Speaker’s attention to the so-called section 4 in the amend- 
ment, which is positively new legislation. It was not con- 
sidered by the House at any time, and it came to my attention 
only a few moments ago. Section 4 provides that— 
from and after the Ist day of June, 1920, it shall be unlawful for any 
alien, other n a seaman, to enter or attempt to enter the United 


States without a passport duly viséd by a person duly authorized by 
the Secretary of State to issue such visé 


And so forth. There was nothing in the original bill nor in 
the Senate bill that required a passport on the part of any per- 
son before he could enter the United States. If this report 
should be adopted, it will be new legislation that was never con- 
sidered by the House nor by the Senate. It is new legislation; 
it changes conditions and the immigration law; it makes it 
impossible for anyone at any time to enter the United States 
before he can secure a passport from his own country. Now, 
just see how far-reaching this legislation is: We will say that 
to-day in Ireland some man is dissatisfied with conditions that 
now exist and demands that Ireland be recognized as an inde- 
pendent state. Will the framers of this provision believe that 
such a man could secure a passport from the British Govern- 
ment and have it viséd, notwithstanding that he is only advo- 
eating and demanding for Ireland what that country is entitled 
to? Indeed not. Instead of receiving a passport, he would be 
arrested and thrown in jail, as is being done every day, so 
much so that the British prisons are filled with Irish political 
offenders, 
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Mr. CROWTHER. I withdraw it. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, it is an important matter, and 
there ought to be a quorum to consider the new legislation. I 
make the point. ` 

ADJOURNMENT. 


75 MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, May 16, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Ever since the establishment of our Republic this country has 
been the refuge of those who have been obliged to flee their 
own country for political offenses. This provision will make it 
impossible for anyone to reach the United States who at any 
time will be found in displeasure with his own country. I 
have given only an example of how far-reaching this provision 
is, It surely is new legislation, never contemplated on the part 
of the committee nor on the part of the House, and was not 
considered in the Senate, and was inserted by the conferees 
without any right or jurisdiction. As pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from New York, it is clearly new legislation, and there- 
fore I feel that on that ground the point of order should be 
sustained. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, during the war there was 
a bill passed that provided for a visé on passports, and the law 
Was extended a short time ago, extended, I think, for one year. 
I voted against it, and was the only Member that did. Now, 
this seeks to make permanent law the provisions of that par- 
ticular bill which was passed as a war measure. As my Col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Sasara] says, it simply makes it per- 
manent law and deprives people from coming who ought to be 
allowed the privilege of coming here if they want to. It is 
new law and a distinct departure from conditions and privi- 
leges that made this country great and prosperous, and there- 
fore is new legislation and subject to a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that this is such an important matter, I make the point of 
ware there is no quorum present. We ought to have a quorum 

ere, 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the 
point of order until the Chair rules. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I withdraw it until the Chair 
has made a ruling. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that there is unques- 
tionably legislation in the conference report, and in the view 
of the Chair it is a close question whether the confereés have or 
have not exceeded their authority. But the amendment of the 
Senate is on a subject which was not. covered by the House 
and would not have been in order in the House. While nomi- 
nally concerned simply with passports, it really seems to the 
Chair it is immigration legislation and was doubtless so in- 
tended. Is it all germane to the Senate amendment? It seems 
to the Chair pretty clear that it is germane, because the Senate 
amendment touches on different phases of passports, on immi- 
gration, and in one paragraph forbids the departure of certain 
citizens from the United States. It legislates and is quite 
sweeping. The House disagreed to it entirely. The main ques- 
tion is whether the conferees have added anything which ex- 
ceeded their powers. A decision by Speaker CLARK on a some- 
what similar question, on an amendment, it seems to the Chair, 
is very conclusive. He says, on page 481 of the manual: 


The House struck out the whole of the McCumber amendment; that 
is, 7 — to a substitute for the entire McCumber amendment. it aid 
not leave a single line or word of the McCumber amendment. That put 
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far back and by so many Speakers that where everything after the 

enacting clause is struck out the conferees have carte nche to 

propus a bill on that subject that it seems to the Chair that question 
no longer open to controversy. 

Now, while the Chair will not say that the conferees have 
carte blanche, yet it seems to the Chair that what the conferees 
have agreed to is strictly germane and very closely connected 
and a natural sequence to the amendment put in by the Senate. 
Therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is the proper procedure for a Mem- 
ber to pursue who desires to strike out a part of the conference 
report? Would it be a motion to recommit with instructions to 
strike out part of it? 

The SPEAKER. There are two ways. The conference report 
could be voted down, and then everything would be open; or it 
has been held in recent years that a motion to recommit is in 
order if the Senate has not acted on the conference report. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has acted upon the 
conference report already. 

The SPEAKER. If the Senate has acted, there can not be a 
motion to recommit. The only course would be to vote down 
the conference report. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. Does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Jounson] wish to make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. No, sir. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 


quorum. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of no quorum. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LEHLBACH, from the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 
160) to provide for the preservation and maintenance of the 
records of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 987), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, from the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13264) 
to provide for the award of a medal of merit to the personnel of 
the merchant marine of the United States of America, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
988), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, s 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5899) for the relief of Kenneth S. 
Cook, storekeeper, second class, United States Navy, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 
989), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5580) granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, father 
of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist's mate, first class, 
United States Navy, in active service, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 990), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 13541) for the relief of Lee M. Allen, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 14088) providing for the 
extension of the United States courthouse, post office, and public 
building at Peoria, Ill.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 14089) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, to provide revenue 
therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14090) authorizing the War 

t to repair or furnish spare parts for property loaned 
by authority of law to other agencies, the expense thereof to 
re- porne by such agencies; to the Committee on Military 

irs. 2 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 14091) to increase the 
revenue by imposing a tax on certain sales of sugar, to prevent 
profiteering therein, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAYTON; A bill (H. R. 14092) to create a negro in- 
dustrial commission; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 14093) to provide for cele- 
brating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence by holding an interna- 
tional exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and products 
of the soil, mine, and sea in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
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State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Industrial Arts and 
Expositions. 

By Mr. MASON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 56) 
regarding the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs, 
j 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 14094) granting an increase 
of pension to Gordon W. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 14095) granting a pension to 
Angie Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 14096) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Finney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3656. By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany 
House bill 14077, granting an increase of pension to Robert R. 
Towland ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3657. By Mr, DUNN: Petition of 50 citizens of Rochester, 
N. V., favoring the passage of House bill 1112, providing parole 
of Federal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8658. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of E. A. Lycett, Joseph 
L. Votta, Waldo Newcomer, Philander B. Briscoe, George Clarke 
Peck, Frederick Esslinger, W. H. Purcell, H. Gamse & Bro., 
Booz Bros., F. Friedmann, H. B. Davis Co., Bachrach, H. J. 
Cahn, Carroll Adams & Co., Mann Piano Co., M. E. Hecht, H. J. 
McGrath Co., Egerton Bros., and A. de R. Sappington, all of 
Baltimore, Md., relating to postal increase of salary; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3659. Also, petition of John J. Farrell, Baltimore, Må., in 
relation to the Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3660. Also, petition of Walda Newcomer, Baltimore, Md., in 
relation to the bonus; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3661. Also, petition of Oppenheim, Oberndorf & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., relative to sales tax ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8662. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Bernard Gill Post, 
No. 16, American Legion, Shawnee, Okla., regarding bonus for 
soldiers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ] 

3663. Also, petition of Bernard Gill Post, No. 16, American 
Legion, Shawnee, Okla., favoring House bill 8290; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

3664. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of George Frildman, 
Henrietta M. Forrest, Joseph Zadisky, James S. Taylor, and 
George J. Clap, jr., of New York City, protesting against legis- 
lation to increase the stock transfer tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3665. Also, petition of Charles F. Smillie & Co., of New York, 
favoring higher salaries for postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8666. Also, petition of Hoboken Electro Chemical Co., of New 
York, opposing the passage of S. 3223; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

8667. Also, petition of United Typothetæ of America, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., protesting against the passage of H. R. 12976; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3668. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Irish 
descent of Lowell, Mass., regarding the freedom of Ireland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. à 

3669. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Local No. 100, Boston 
Post Office Clerks, favoring higher pay for post-office clerks; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, May 16, 1920. 


The House was called to order by the Speaker pro tempore 
IMr. HUTCHINSON]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven, that God, which ever lives 
and loves, one God, one law, one element, one far off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves. 

“If I ask Him to receive me, will He say me nay? 
Not till earth and not till heaven pass away.” 

So with renewed faith, and hope, and confidence, we ap- 
proach Thee in the sacred attitude of prayer, confidently trust- 
ing in the overruling of Thy providence to the good of all 


Thy children, We thank Thee for the indissoluble ties which 
bind us to Thee, which time nor space can sever. 

We meet to fulfill the desires of our heart. Two men of 
affairs, who wrought well, died well in the faithful discharge of 
their duty; in their work challenged the admiration of their 
fellows who called them to serve the people on the floor of this 
House; who shirked no duty, have passed on in the harness to 
that life in one of God’s many mansions, where under more 
favorable circumstances they will develop the larger and more 
perfect life. But we would write on the pages of history their 
life, character and public service for those who shall come 
after us. May Thy loving arms be about those who knew and 
loved them and inspire them with hope and confidence, that 
though they may not return they will surely go to them in a 
realm where love reigns supreme. 

We know not what the future hath of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death His mercy underlies, 

Thus we hope, aspire and pray. In the spirit of the Master, 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the Journal be deferred until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal 
be postponed until to-morrow. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 
special order. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM J. BROWNING AND THE LATE 
REPRESENTATIVE CARL c. VAN DYKE. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. Hutchinson, by: unanimous consent, 


Ordered, That Sunday, May 16, 1920, be set apart for paying tribute 
to the memory of Hon, WHOS J, BROWNING, late a Aender of tis 
House from State of New Jersey. 


On motion of Mr. KELLER, by 
Ordered, That Sunday, 
tribute to the memory of H 

the State of Minnesota. 
Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution and ask for its adoption. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM J. 
ROWNING, late a Member of the House of Representatives from the 
State of New Jersey, and to the memory of Hon. Carn C. VAN DYKE 
late a Member of the House of Representatives from the State of 


esota, 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in re tion of their eminent abilities as distinguished 
public servants, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial pro- 

gs, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolwed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Resolved. That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the families of the deceased. 
The question was taken and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 
THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM J. BROWNING. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Members who are unable to be present to-day have an 
opportunity to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the life, 
character, and public services of our deceased colleague, WII- 
LIAM J. BROWNING. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent that Members may extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the life, character, and public services 
of Hon. WILLIAM J. BROWNINd. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr, Speaker, within the short period of 
five years in which I have been a Member of the House of 
Representatives, we have on three occasions been summoned in 
solemn assembly to pay public tribute to the life, character, and 
public service of Representatives in the National Congress from 
the great State of New Jersey. 

To-day we gather to publicly attest our love and friendship 
for the dean of the Republican delegation from our State, the 
late WILIA J. Brownrne, of the city of Camden, whom a 
merciful God suddenly called to His heayenly home free from 
the agonies usually attendant at the hour of death. 

At the time of his death Mr. Brownine was serving his 
fifth consecutive term as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the first district of New Jersey, and was exceeded 
in point of service in the House by only one Member of the 
present State delegation. 

Mr, BrowNinc was for many years a faithful servant of the 
public, particularly to the people of his home city; first as a 
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member of the board of education, later as a member of the 
city council, and then as their postmaster. 

His more public career began in 1895, when he was elected 
Chief Clerk of the National House of Representatives, in which 
pesition he faithfully and efficiently served for a period of 16 
years, relinquishing his duties in that office upon his election 
by the voters of the first district of New Jersey to fill the va- 
cancy in the House of Representatives caused by the death of 
the late Hon. Harry Loudenslager. 

He was continuously reelected each term since then, and 
his popularity in his district was most forcefully demonstrated 
in the elections of 1912, when he was the only Republican 
elected to the National Congress from the State of New Jersey. 

Upon coming to Congress he was assigned to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, upon which committee he continued to serve 
until, at the time of his death, he was the ranking majority 
member. = 

By reason of his long service on that committee he became 
one of the best informed Members of the House on naval mat- 
ters, and to him is due much credit in the shaping of our naval 
policy during the past few years. I am sure that his death 
has been a distinct loss to this important committee of the 
House and to the country in general. 

In politics Mr. BnowxtNd was a staunch Republican. He was 
one of the “ wheel horses” of the party in New Jersey, and he 
represented one of the strongest, if not the strongest, Republi- 
can districts in the State. 

No matter to what office he was chosen during his public 
career it can be said of Mr. Browntne that he at all times en- 
deavored to give to that office the very best service that he 
knew how to render. He was an incessantly hard worker, and 
to his own detriment he gave little time to recreation and the 
eare of his health. 

Refusing to follow the advice of his physicians to let up in his 
work and give himself much-needed rest to build up his strength, 
which had been brought to a low ebb by ill health during the 
past winter, he insisted upon attending to his official duties, and 
it may truly be said of him that he died a martyr to his country. 

Planning to return home and recuperate his health following 
the passage of the naval bill, which was passed by the House on 
the evening preceding his death, he waited too long, and finally 
the last thread of life which bound him to earth snapped, and 
he was summoned to his Master. 

His life was full of years of good deeds accomplished. He 
was of a gentle and kindly nature and possessed of a host of 
friends, commanding at all times the attention and respect of 
his associates. The universal love and respect which the people 
of his home city had for him was most eloquently demonstrated 
in the vast numbers who attended his funeral and by the many 
magnificent floral tributes that surrounded him in death. 

His funeral was generally observed throughout the city by 
the cessation of activities, as a mark of respect to the man who 
so faithfully and so earnestly served it. 

Mr. Speaker, in the death of Mr. Bnowxixd we have all suf- 
fered a real loss. I shall personally never forget his many 
kindnesses to me when I first came to Congress and was new 
to the ways of this great body, and I deem it a high honor and 
a great privilege to here publicly express my gratitude and in 
my humble way endeavor to pay some lasting tribute to the 
memory of one of New Jersey's distinguished citizens, who 
leaves behind him a record of achievement and devotion to 
public duty which we, his colleagues, may well emulate, and 
of which the great State of New Jersey, which I, in part, have 
the honor to represent in this House, may well and justly be 
proud. 

All who knew of the private life of Mr. Brownrne may well 
feel sure that he kept his “house in order” and that he was 
prepared to answer the sudden summons of his Master and to 
give an account of his stewardship, and I am sure that the 
answer made to him by his Lord was, “ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant; enter thou into everlasting glory.” 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, Mr. BROWNINd was the 
Chief Clerk of the House when I first came to the House in 
1897, That is a very important office in the conduct of the 
House. I had occasion at various times to come in contact 
with him as chairman of committees of the House. When the 
House Office Building was opened I was the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the distribution of rooms, and the 
question of the furnishing of the rooms and various things of 
that sort came under the Jurisdiction of Mr. BROWNING as Chief 
Clerk of the House. I found him then, as always, very knowing 
in matters that came under his jurisdiction. He was never 
extravagant, never Inclined to extravagance in publie affairs, 
yet he was very anxious at that time, as always, to accommo- 


date the Members of the House as far as it could properly be 


done. 

When he first came to Congress to receive a committee assign- 
ment I was the minority leader in the Sixty-second Congress 
and had the assignment of committees on the Republican side 
of the House. Strictly speaking, New Jersey at that time was 
not entitled to a place on the Committee on Naval Affairs owing 
to the proximity of members of that committee from neighbor- 
ing States, but I had such confidence in Mr. Brownrna’s fair- 
ness and intelligence that I readily placed him on the committee 


which he desired to serve upon. Certainly no one who knew. 


what he did upon that committee ever had reason to regret that 
assignment. Always able, always intelligent, always fair, never 


desirous of extravagance, but always desiring to have the Navy 


maintained in a high position, he did as good work on that com- 
mittee as any Member of the House ever did. It happened 
that I was in the chair in the consideration of the last nayal 
appropriation bill. 

Before that I had urged Mr. Brownina to go away and take a 
rest, not to give such active attention to the work of the House, 
but he persisted and insisted upon remaining at his post of 
duty, and I watched him very closely from the chair during 
the consideration of the naval bill and was very much afraid 
that he might break down before we had reached the com- 
pletion of that bill. He stayed here helping, working, fulfilling 
his desires as to the naval bill and its consideration, and then 
the next morning, as though he had completed the work for 
which he had been assigned in this world, quickly and quietly 
passed away, carrying with him and his memory the affectionate 
regard and whole-soul respect of every Member of this House 
and of everyone in the country who knew him and knew his 
work. He is gone. I only pray that the people he left behind 
him in close association may always remember he never failed 
in his duty, he never failed in his love and friendship for his 
fellow kind. He was a noble man. 


Mr. LEHLBACH, Mr. Speaker, I approach this occasion in 
full appreciation of the loss sustained by Congress and by the 
State of New Jersey through the death of Representative 
WILLI SI J. Browning. But I also make confession of my feel- 
ing of personal grief and sorrow at the departure of one to 
whom I was drawn close by bonds of affection. 

In the hearts and minds of the younger Members of the House, 
Witt1am J. Brown1ne occupied the place of a wise, kindly, and 
sympathetic father, His long experience in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as an official and as a Member, gave him such a 
wealth of information regarding the practical workings of the 
machinery of the House as to make him an undoubted authority 
in this field, This knowledge it was his delight to place at the 
disposal of his younger and less experienced colleagues. I 
never knew a man so willing and generous in devoting time, 
trouble, and effort in helping his fellows, even in matters of 
trivial detail. I shall always cherish the memory of my first 
visit to the Capitol after my election as a Member of Congress. 
I had never met Mr. Brownrne before that occasion. He met 
me, gave me the friendliest of welcomes, and then devoted hours 
of his time to. instructing me in the various necessary steps to 
get properly launched as a Member. He introduced me to every 
Official, initiated me into the mysteries of the Document Room, 
Folding Room, Stationery Department, Government Printing 
Office, and in my rights and privileges as 2 Member generally. 

From the messages and telephone calls he received I ap- 
preciated that he had much more important business demanding 
his attention, but he insisted that nothing must interfere with 
what he termed his duty to one of his boys. Throughout our 
service together it was his delight to impart information, to 
counsel and advise, and to render assistance. I have come to 
him with difficult problems, and he would lay aside his own 
work and accompany me to the departments to help solve them. 
From observation I know that this spirit of helpfulness was 
extended to all who chose to avail themselves of it. 

WIIIIAX J. BrowNrne was in his every essence a Jerseyman. 
He was born, lived his allotted span of three score years and 
ten, and was laid to rest in the city of Camden. He was from 
early manhood identified with the public affairs of his city and 
State and was a loyal and uncompromising worker in the 
organization of the party of his choice. His character and 
temperament especially fitted him for effective work in this 
sphere in which unquestioned loyalty was deemed the paramount 
virtue. He was straightforward, simple, pious, and mentally 
honest. He accepted basic creeds in religion, morals, and 
politics and throughout his life undeviatingly adhered to them, 
indifferent to fitful breezes and transitory vagaries. Thus, 
from the depth of his convictions and in the best sense of the 
terms, he was “ regular” and “ organization,” 
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He was happy in his committee assignment in the House. 
He thoroughly knew the American Navy and loved it. The 
great yards in his home town and across the Delaware River, 
where so many of the craft of the Navy were constructed, had 
from boyhood rendered him familiar with men-of-war. He had 
a widespread acquaintance with the personnel of the service 
and enjoyed not only their confidence and respect, but held 
their affection. 

A substantial portion of his work in Congress was the prepa- 
ration and passage of the annual naval bill. To this work 
he gave of his storehouse of information and of his capacity 
for painstaking attention to detail. He was in precarious health 
throughout this session of Congress and was urged by his inti- 
mates, both in and out of Congress, to withdraw for the time 
from active work and submit to the curative influences of a 
complete rest. He refused to listen to such advice. His sense 
of duty and his love for his work impelled him to remain at 
his task, although he was fully cognizant that by so doing he 
was imperiling his life. He was in his seat every moment of 
the time the naval bill was under consideration in the House. 
When it passed he was happy in the consciousness of having 
well done that which was intrusted to him to do and peace- 
fully and painlessly entered upon his reward. 

Life is a mystery. The purpose of the Creator in setting us 
here for a brief space is not given to us to fathom. Happiness 
is illusory and those who seek it most persistently seem least to 
possess it. I believe the best use to which we can put our lives 
is to seek those tasks within the scope of our powers and oppor- 
tunities, the performance of which will yield the greatest amount 
of service to our fellows. I believe the greatest source of 
happiness is the accomplishment of the tasks we have set for 
ourselves. In the light of these concepts the enjoyment of life 
and happiness was in fullest measure accorded to our beloved 
colleague, WILLIAM J. BROWNING. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker— 


8 arate friend departs, 
Who has not lost a friend? 
There is no union here pe ere 
That has not here an end 

Such, in brief, is the history of life in all of its vocations, in 
all locations. Wherever our life may be, whatever our en- 
vironments, that is the sum and the substance. We meet here 
as strangers, we part as friends. Our parting is often in dif- 
ferent ways. Some remain but a little while, others quite a 
long time. Some retire, others die. We form our attach- 
ments here, and that is one of the sweet, refreshing compensa- 
tions of our service—the friendships which we form and our 
associations and our work in this body. While we have our 
political differences, while we have our different lines of work, 
some engaged along this line and others along a different one, 
yet there is no middle aisle of partition in our friendships and 
no dividing line in our affections. We form our friendships 
here, we seem to knit our hearts tegether, and we sometimes 
feel that they are so closely knit together that our lives become 
almost twin lives in their affection and their devotion. 

But, after all, there is no permanent union here. There 
cemes a separation and that separation always brings a tinge 
of sadness and reflections of sorrow. The thought comes to us 
also of our unfinished purposes. We are unable fully and com- 
pletely to carry out our plans and our purposes. So it is all 
through life. We have a purpose or a plan, but it is not com- 
pleted. We come here with our purposes and our plans and 
often they go not as we desire them, because we may not have 
the time or the opportunity. In all of life it is full of unfinished 
purposes and incomplete plans, and that leads us to ask, Is 
death the end? If it is, life is a travesty; yea, more, it is a 
tragedy. But if, as we believe, and as we feel that we know, 
death is not the end, living is a privilege, and life may be a 
benediction. 

Living is full of opportunity and life opens a great vista of 
opportunities and great visions of what may be the grandeur 
and the glory of living, boundless opportunities, and limitless 
time and limitless space for development and for growth and 
for association. Ah, we have our friendships here, but in the 
hereafter the friendships begotten here will ripen into the full 
fruition of leve over there; the richness, the fullness, and the 
glory of living in the conception that life here is simply a dip 
into the cycle of eternity. The little babe here, the young man in 
the full vigor of manhood, pass away, the one with threescore 
years and ten passes away, and, after all, it is only a short 
time. As the psalmist has said, we spend our years as a tale 
that is told. 

But, Mr. Speaker, with all of our years here there is to us a 
sense of a lack of satisfaction. The very incompleteness of our 
purposes, the very lack of opportunity to fully mature and de- 


velop our plans, carries with it the lack of satisfaction. And 
upon an occasion like this we ask ourselves, Where is the rem- 
edy, and will there be a full satisfaction? It is to the loved 
ones, it is to the bereaved ones, upon an occasion like this, that 
we can say, aS we believe, we shall be satisfied when we awake 
in His likeness. In the fullness and in the sweetness, in the 
glory and the grandeur, of that living into which the grave is 
only the open portal, we shall be satisfied, and there is the com- 
fort, and that is the consolation, and that is the inspiration of 
our living and our toiling here, our friendships, our nobility of 
purpose and character here, that we may carry with us that no- 
bility and that character and that uplift of purpose into that 
satisfaction hereafter. 

And here bound down by the limitations of flesh, here 
limited by the habiliment of the senses, with very narrow 
opportunities and very limited horizon of action, we can but 
contemplate the pleasure—I speak it advisedly—of the thought 
that the spirit that leaves us here becomes a liberated spirit, 
passing into the Great Beyond, where the habiliments of the 
flesh, where the boundaries of the fiye senses, shall not limit 
the opportunities and the horizon of our action and our con- 
ception and our living. 

Mr. Speaker, when the committee attended the funeral serv- 
ices of Mr. Brownrxa, in the city of Camden, it was my privilege 
then, at the request of the family, to speak some words, wherein 
I then spoke of our intimate association and referred to his 
magnificent years of service, his high ideals, his lofty purposes, 
and the great work that he had accomplished in more than 20 
years of service in this great capital of this great country. I do 
not feel it incumbent here to attempt to repeat or to rehearse 
those things. Others to-day have spoken of them with affec- 
tion. I know that during the 20 years in which we served to- 
gether here, 10 of them when he was a Member of the House 
and 10 of them when he was Chief Clerk of the House, our 
hearts were knit together. I speak it—I loved him because he 
was a man worthy and deserving of the loye and the affection 
of his associates and his friends. 

Early in the morning, quietly, peacefully, he heard the 
Master's call, and his liberated spirit was in the presence of the 
Almighty. 

Peacefully, restfully, we laid him away in his home city, full 
of honor, full of years, full of respect and confidence of those 
with whom all those years he had associated. 

As I passed along the way I read, ® When the trail of a tear is 
softened with smiles.” And I thought it was a beautiful senti- 
ment. When the trail of a tear is softened with smiles.” 
Beautiful it was, full of sentiment and full of inspiration, and 
yet I thought it might still be a little higher plane if we said, 
When the trail of a tear is wiped away with love.” As I knew 
Mr. Bnowxrxd, I believe I can say truly that oftentimes he 
softened the trail of a tear with a smile; yea, more, he wiped 
away the trail of a tear with love. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, we have gathered here to- 
day in accordance with the time-honored custem of this House 
to pay tribute to the memory of one of its distinguished Mem- 
bers, Hon. WILLIAM J. BROWNING. 

Spring, the most beautiful season of all the year, is a revela- 
tion of the matchless power and infinite wisdom of Almighty 
God. Winter has removed the plants and flowers with which 
we have become acquainted, and there is sent forward a new 
and fresh covering of the earth for man's comfert and enjoy- 
ment. The old order changeth for the new. 

It is only natural then to expect changes in nature and the 
things material, but in our weakness we are unable to compre- 
hend the divine plan of God as it relates to human life, and 
when called upon to lay away a lovedgone or a dear friend it 
is then we are brought face to face with the inevitable, and 
with tear-dimmed eye and broken heart we flee to the Rock of 
Ages for strength to bear our new burden. 

Such was the experience of the membership of this House on 
the morning of March 24, 1920, when news of the sudden death 
of our colleague, WILLIAM J. Brownrne, was flashed through 
the hallis of this magnificent building. Mr. Browntne had 
passed through the winter of life and went forth into the spring 
of immortality to render an account of his stewardship and re- 
ceive the reward of a faithful servant. 

Within a very few days he would have completed the allotted 
span of life, for he was born in Camden, N. J., on April 11, 
1850, and the years intervening were filled with useful service 
to his city, State, and Nation. 

At the age of 17 years he entered the mercantile field, and 
although more or less actively engaged in that calling to the 
day of his death, he found time and counted it a privilege to 
take a keen interest in religious and civic affairs. 
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Busy men are always sought when important duties are to be 
performed, and Mr. Browning never shirked from a responsi- 
bility where the welfare of the community was concerned, He 
loved his home city with a devotion found only in strong men, 
and willingly sacrificed time from his private business and gave 
of his rich experience as frequently as the call was made. 

He served the city of Camden for four-years as a member 
of the board of education, and four years as a member of the 
city council, and was postmaster for five years. 

Larger fields were opening to him, and in December of 1895 
he was called to Washington as Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, in which capacity he served until April, 1911, 
when he was further honored by being elected as a Member of 
Congress. 

As Chief Clerk he was thrown in contact with the leading 
men of our Nation, and the experience gained by such associa- 
tion, together with the exceptional ability displayed in han- 
dling the many details of his important office, eminently quali- 
fied him for the higher and more responsible duties of a Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. BrowNina immediately on assuming his new position be- 
came one of the valuable Members of this House, his judgment 
was sound, his reasoning comprehensive, and his advice fre- 
quently sought and always freely given. In matters of legisla- 
tion he was conscientious, painstaking, and exceedingly fair. 
Sham was unknown to him, for he would not deceive nor could 
he tolerate deceit in others. He was a man of high ideals whose 
very presence convinced one of his sincerity of purpose. 

He was one of those public servants who regarded a public 
trust with an eye single to the general welfare, and when it 
came to a decision on a public question he knew neither friend 
nor foe, but fearlessly, without regard to comment or criticism, 
did his duty as he saw it. 

Of his many activities in Congress, the one that most appealed 
to him was the work of the Committee on Naval Affairs. He 
had long been a member of that committee and was a consistent 
advocate of the policy of the best Navy for the best Nation, and 
no responsibility in connection with the work of that committee 
was too great for him to assume. He had made a study and 
comparison of the ships and personnel of the navies of the world, 
and devoted every ounce of energy to making our Navy superior 
to all in personnel, ships, and gunnery. The work of that great 
committee was clearly demonstrated and justified by the brilliant 
record of our Navy during the World War. 

In private life the same characteristics that made him a 


* yalued public servant were brought into play, and during his 


busy career Mr. Brownrnea found time and cherished the privi- 
lege to take an active interest in church and Sunday-school 
work. For approximately 50 years he was a devout member 
of the First Baptist Church of Camden, N. J., and his sin- 
cere devotion to his church and God has been an inspiration 
to those who came in contact with him. 

The people of a community can receive and deserve no higher 
encomium for their intelligence, their integrity, steadfastness, 
and patriotism than by their continued and hearty support 
of such a man as Mr. Browninc, who for many years was 
afforded an opportunity for such public service. He earned 
and received and appreciated it, and the people reaped their 
full reward by the dedication of a rare life solely to their 
welfare. 

The close of such a long, useful, and honored life could not 
arouse a poignant sorrow, except as one would sincerely mourn 
that such a departure is the divine dispensation, and that such 
a friend has finally left us. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. BrowNtneG covers a period 
of 20 years, and I miss him, and feel his loss keenly. 

In a conversation with him on the night of March 23, imme- 
diately following the p; ge of the Naval appropriation bill, 
he bid me good-bye a said: “My work is finished; in the 
morning I am going home and take a long rest.” Little did I 
think at that time the journey would be made to his heavenly 
home and the rest eternal, but the call came, and he was found 
ready and willing to respond, 

Mr. Speaker, some two or three years ago Mr. BROWNING 
delivered a brief address in Camden, N. J., entitled, “ How dear 
to my heart are the scenes of my childhood.” It was so typical 
of the character of the man in that it showed the profound in- 
terest he took in the growth and development of his home city, 
that I feel it should be made a part of these services, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 


“HOW DEAR TO MY HEART ARE THE SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD, 
“Camden was my birthplace; Camden was the scene of my 
childhood; and in Camden I hope to breathe my last. . 
-“ None but those who have shared the joys and the sorrows 
incident to the growth of their place of nativity can appreciate 


fully its advancement nor enjoy with the same degree of pride 
its progress and material development. 

To me there is hardly a street, or an old building, or an old 
resident that is not a reminder of the old Camden as I know 
it when a boy. And now there are the newer things, the 
modern evidence of Camden's present life, the two—the old 
and the new—interwoyen, linking the past with the present. 

“Doubtless to some here present personal reminiscences by a 
native and one of Camden's ‘ oldest inhabitants’ will be lack- 
ing in interest, but I am to be pardoned for this recital, for the 
topic assigned to me renders my good reminiscent. No ‘dim 
recollection’ but vivid memory presents to my view the scenes 
and incidents which endear Camden to me. 

“ Camden—the name suggests at once the rights of freemen, 
for it was Charles Pratt, first Earl of Camden, that great 
English statesman and wise jurist, who recognized and advo- 
cated constitutional liberty for our colonists. 

“ No wonder that the name is held in honor and esteem, as is 
evidenced by its bestowal upon twenty-two cities and towns 
throughout the United States, Of this number, our own Cam- 
den is the best known—to us belongs the chief distinction of 
prior right and well-earned prominence. 

One of my most valued possessions is a small volume, issued 
in 1909, entitled ‘Historical Sketch of Camden, New Jersey,’ 
by our townsman, Howard M. Cooper. This comprehensive 
little history of early Camden is instructive and entertaining, 
and I would suggest to those of my hearers who have not al- 
ready read it to do so. 

“I was born in Camden in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at 214 Market Street (now the C. C. Chew Dry Goods 
Store), then embraced in the old North Ward, afterwards and 
now the First Ward. I still reside and vote in the same ward. 
Our town then had tess than 10,000 people; now we have 
104,000, an average growth in population of over 15,000 per 
decade. 

“In the census period from 1870 to 1880, the number of our 
people doubled. At that time our commercial and industrial 
foundation was laid, and our future success as a manufacturing 
city assured. Then it was that the old Camden of my boyhood 
began to develop into the Camden of to-day. The former things 
began to pass away. 

“As I was only in my second year, I do not remember, of 
course, when the first street paving was laid in Camden, in 
1852, though I do remember those cobblestones for many, many 
years after. In the same year of the street-paving improye- 
3 the city began to be lighted by gas. So, we were moving 
along. a 

One of my earliest recollections is that of the New Jersey 
State Agricultural Society Fair, which was held in the year 
1855, in Diamond Cottage Grove and on the ground now bounded 
by Cooper, Market, Sixth, and Seventh Streets. On the same 
site, for many years afterward, the old game of ‘town ball’ 
was played, before the days of the modern game of baseball. 

“Tn my childhood days Diamond Cottage Grove was a favorite 
place for holding picnics, and many parties came from Phila- 
delphia to make merry in those picturesque old grounds. There 
was also a public pleasure garden in those days at the foot of 
Cooper Street; another on Market Street, above the West 
Jersey Hotel; and still another on the south side of Federal 
Street, near Front Street. 

“I remember distinctly the burning of the ferrybont New 
Jersey in 1858. For long years afterwards many disputes re- 
garding dates of happenings were settled to the satisfaction of 
all disputants by some one recalling ‘it happened before,’ or 
‘it happened after,’ the burning of the New Jersey. 

“In 1860 our population had grown to 14,358, and of this num- 
ber 2,500 marched away to the war to fight for a united country. 
Well do J remember with what boyish pride I saw young, hand- 
some Shreve Ackley (whose family and my own were intimate 
friends) march down Cooper Street at the head of Col. Ein- 
stein’s regiment as its adjutant. The picture comes back to me 
to-day—and it has during all of the intervening years—as one 
of the most inspiring lessons of my life. Mr. Ackley is at the 
present time a resident of Philadelphia. 

“In those early days there were very few houses north of Penn 
Street to the Delaware River. North from the vicinity of Main 
Street was farm land, and I have wandered through the corn 
fields ‘many a time.’ Between Penn and Main Streets, I re- 
member, had been farm land; I had great fun there cutting 
asparagus on Saturdays when we had holiday from school. A 
portion of this tract was afterwards fenced in and used by the 
first Camden baseball players, 

“ Some of our best citizens resided on Market Street, between 
Front and Second; notably, Jame B. Dayton, Peter L. Voor- 
hees, and Abraham Browning. These old houses are still 
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standing, but are now owned by the Victor Talking Machine 


Co. and must soon disappear to make room for proposed ex- 
tensive improvements. 

“Tt is not likely that anyone present remembers the old ferry- 
boats, Merchant and Mechanic, that ran from the foot of our 
Market Street, and the Mary and Dido that ran from the foot 
of Federal Street. It meant great effort and persistent hard 
work for those small boats to cross the river in wintertime, for 
there were no gigantic ice boats to break the way. In going 
to and from school during the years I attended the Friends 
Central High School in Philadelphia, I considered it great sport 
to jump off the boat onto the ice and walk ashore. 

“The wonderful improvements that have been made in trans- 
portation facilities can well be appreciated when we compare 
‘the ferryboats just spoken of with the splendid steel boats 
Bridgeton and Salem, just placed on the line. 

“The first school that I attended was a private one, taught by 
Miss Caddie Glover, in the second and top story of the Persever- 
ance Hose House, on Third Street, below Market. Later, I 
went to another private school, in rooms over the grocery store 
of Burr Moore, on the southwest corner of Third and Market 
Streets, taught by Mrs. Catharine Cadwell and Miss Kate Cad- 
well, her daughter. Next, I went to the old academy, at Sixth 
and Market Streets on the site where the George Genge School 
now stands; the academy with a branch at Second and Plum 
Streets was the only public school in the city at that time. 
After my father’s death, which occurred in 1861, my mother sent 
me to the Friends Central High School in Philadelphia, where 
I continued for four years. 

»The development of our schools from the old academy days 
to our present magnificent system, with its kindergarten, pri- 
mary, grammar, high, and manual-training departments, seems 
almost like a wonderful dream that has come true. I am glad 
indeed to have shared, even in a very small way, aS a member 
of the board of education, in putting a few cogs in the wheels 
that have revolved to such purpose. In my early days Camden 
had not engaged much in manufactures. Jesse W. and John 
F. Starr were the proprietors of one of the leading establish- 
ments, now the Camden Iron Foundry. There were three saw- 
mills on the Delaware River: McKeen & Bingham, the Gar- 
rison, and the Stockham. ‘There were also the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co., the Collings Carriage Co., the Charles S. Caffrey 
Carriage Co., Potts & Kletts Chemical Works, Browning Bros. 
Log Works, Merrys Paper Mills, and one or two establishments 
on Cooper River. è 

“At the present time we find employed in our 365 manufac- 
turing concerns between twenty and twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple, in iron mills, pottery plants, woolen mills, making soups, 
candy, chemicals, oilcloth, embroidery, laces, shoes, corks, talk- 
ing-machines, and a thousand and one other articles, from the 
little steel pen to the, proudest battleships and merchandise- 
bearing vessels in the world. 

„Our wealth, such as it is, does not consist merely in tangible 
property, or stocks and bonds. It consists in homes—real 
homes, modest homes, owned and lived in by our own artisans, 
mechanics and business men, where the rights and immunities 
of conscious, dignified, and responsible proprietorship is in 
strong contrast to those great ‘Alps of civilization’ congesting 
the metropolitan cities, wherein home life and its sweetness is 
absent and the sense of individuality lost. Thank God for the 
* two-story homes of Camden! 

“The future of Camden is unguessed. We shall be to Phila- 
delphia what Jersey City is to New York. Our natural ad- 
vantages as to water front are magnificent, and the possibilities 
for Camden's future business developments are almost without 
limitation. 

“The War Department has just granted an extension of our 
pierhead lines in the Delaware River, and two concerns are 
ready to build wharves as far into the river as permissible. A 
governmental survey of the Delaware in front of Camden is 
just about completed; we shall soon have deeper water, so 
that vessels of deep draft may land at our wharves. 

I can not express with what interest, pleasure, and anticipa- 
tion I am doing my share of the work toward securing for 
Camden all of the advantages that are sure to come when our 
water fronts on the Delaware River and on Cooper River are 
available for big business.’ Sites unsurpassed for manufactur- 
ing purposes are located on both the Delaware and the Cooper. 
and I believe that we shall see all of the available space thus 
utilized in the near future. This all spells an incrense of 
population and greater prosperity. 

“Camden to-day is a city of which we must feel proud. We 
have churches of every denomination; we have well paved and 
beautifuliy lighted streets; we have the best drinking water 


in the werld; we have a splendid school system; we have fine 
public library accommodations; we have excellent fire and 
police departments; and, best of all, we have a God-fearing, 
public-spirited population. On such foundation stones we are 
bound to build high, and if I am anything of a prophet you 
will see our city one of the leading cittes of the State of New 
Jersey, before any of us are many years older.” 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon. WILLIAM J. BROWNING 
passed away on the 24th day of March last, at the age of 69, 
after an illustrious, successful, and notable career. In his 
death not only the State and district that honored and trusted 
him, not only this Congress that loved and respected him, but 
the Nation, as well, sustained a great loss. 

My association with him was close and intimate and I per- 
sonally felt his loss, It has been well said by another—com- 
menting on the friendships in Congress—that some of the sweet- 
est fruits found im the experience of political life are those 
which hang over the party wall. 

To the listeners in the gallery who witness the daily proceed- 
ings on the floor, with its sharp clashes and collisions in the heat 
of debate, to the public at large, reached by the echoes of the 
strife only, it may be difficult to realize that there are found 
here not alone cordial relations, but the very closest ties of 
warmest personal friendship between those sitting on the differ- 
ent sides of this dividing aisle. 

But this fact is well known to those familiar with conditions 
here, and no one ever gathered to himself here more devoted 
friends than did Mr. BROWNING. 

He had a golden heart, a generous mind, a knightly soul that 
inspired friendship, trust, and confidence in all whose good 
fortune it was to know him. Correct in his habits, deyoted to 
his family, true to his friends, loyal to his convictions, he was an 
upright, conscientious, industrious, high-minded public servant. 

He was a Christian gentleman in the best sense of that word. 
Devoted to his church, yet neither bigoted nor narrow. Gen- 
erous and charitable wherever he was, the sunlight of good cheer 
and the wholesomeness of a real friendship could be found—it 
was his noble nature to love his friends, but above all to love his 
country. 

The world was better for his having lived in it, and the 
influence of his private life, his goodly deeds, his public service 
will never die. Though he has left us to join the great majority, 
we can yet claim him, for— 

There is 
One great society alone on earth, 
The noble living and the noble dead. 

How little is here, Mr. Speaker, after all, of this true friend 
and good man that is consigned to the tomb. The shroud and 
the vault conceal the body from our vision, but the memory of 
his good deeds and great actions lives on, and will remain fresh 
and green forever, and will bear fruit elsewhere. 

The day has come, not gone; 
The sun has risen, not set; 
His life is now beyond 


The reach of death or change 
Not ended, but begun. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Brownune fell asleep in the barber's shop 
of the Capitol; and shortly thereafter the colored barbers, who 
were devoted to him, met and adopted a resolution dictated by 
Prince Robinson, one of the barbers, who always waited on him, 
I ask unanimous consent to read and insert the resolution in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Like a shadow thrown softly and sweetly from 
a passing cloud, death feli upon Mr. Brownrna, just as he was 
rising from the chair after his morning shave, and he gently, 
and quietly passed away in the arms of old Prince, his friend 
and colored barber, who comes from my State, and who has a 
great heart and noble impulses, and the fondest appreciation 
of Mr. Browninc. It was this unlettered colored man, loving 
him with a devotion unsurpassed, who dictated. this plain, 
simple, yet sincere tribute to our friend who has gone, given 
just as Prince wrote it: 5 

RESOLUTION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1920. 


It behooves me to say that the Hon. WILLIAM J. BROWNING passed 
away so suddenly while under my care, I could hardly realize it for 
several days. I was devoted to Mr. BROWNING and he was to me, and 
I mars ried to be at my post on time to wait on him, so as not to 
excite him, for I knew his condition. 

Mr. BROWNING was a great man and good to all, and all of us mourn 
his loss: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved, As it pleased Almi 


ighty God to take from our midst a 
statesman and friend, I, Prince Robinson and brother barbers, offer 


this resolution in respect to Mr. BROWNING ; and, be it furth 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
stricken family. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Rxconb a copy of the funeral services held at the 
First Baptist Church in Camden, N. J., on Saturday, March 
21, 1920. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lenrsacn). Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 


er 
the heart- 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I regard it as n privilege to 
pay tribute to the life, character, and memory of our late 
colleague, Hon. WILIA J. Brownixc, whose untimely death 
has taken from the House of Representatives one of its most 
valuable and painstaking Members. 

As a Member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, where I 
served with Mr. Brownrne during the greater portion of the 
past eight years, it was my good fortune to be guided very 
largely in my opinion on matters of naval affairs, by his 
wisdom, honesty of purpose, excellent vision, and fair leader- 
ship for a military service which he dearly loved. 

His attention to duty, his close application to public affairs, 
even after he was informed of his shattered health, was a 
matter of comment by his colleagues on the committee and of 
anxiety to his friends. He was not willing to take his needed 
rest and was on the floor of the House watching every angle 
of the disputes and parliamentary tangles of the annual naval 
appropriation bill, barely 12 hours before his untimely taking 
away. His quiet persistence in giving personal attention to 
every detailed requirement of the Navy, almost up to the very 
moment of his death, but characterizes the sterling qualities of 
this man who has given so much to his State and to the Nation. 

He was not willing to take his needed rest, for he felt that 
his duty was here in the House, and faithfully he remained at 
his post until death’s hand was actually upon his shoulder beck- 
oning him to come to that home of uncertainty of the future, 
where all of our troubles are left behind. 

Mr. Browning was always considerate of his colleagues, 
broad-minded and generous-hearted. He was respected by all 
who knew him. 

When the war came, Mr. Speaker, no man in this Chamber 
gave more undivided support to the great conflict in which we 
were engaged than did Congressman BROWNING. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs has already felt the absence 
of Mr. Brownrinc, who gave to the meetings of that committee 
his undivided attention. He endeavored to familiarize himself 
with the naval code and with regulations and recommendations 
of the Navy Department, that the service he rendered in the 
consideration both of recommendations and of bills referred to 
the committee, might reflect the ripe fruits of a long tenure of 
activity in the Nation's Capitol, where that experience gave full 
knowledge of the subject involved. 

Some of us are prone at times to be lax in the discharge of 
our committee duties, feeling that others will bear the burden, 
and that personal attention is not therefore a matter of man- 
datory importance. Congressman Browning never so felt nor 
acted. Others might be absent from the meetings of the com- 
mittee; others might, for many reasons, be unacquainted or un- 
familiar with its work and with the character and purpose of 
the bills referred to it for consideration, but Congressman 
BnowxiNxd never. He was always in his seat and always 
vigilant and active, both in attention and in inquiry. 

His talents were not of the brilliant variety; they were solid, 
practical, substantial, and if it be true, as Macaulay says, 
that genius is but another name for a capacity for hard work 
and unremitting labor, then Congressman Browne was a 
genius. 

Bringing to bear upon the duties of the House the best 
faculties with which à Member is endowed is the highest pos- 
sible service to himself and to the country. Measured by that 
standard, Congressman Brownrina was one of the most useful 
Members of this body. He was industrious, vigilant, pains- 
taking, and conscientious. He loved his country and his State, 
appreciated the dignity and the duties of the high position 
which his people had conferred upon him, and reflected credit 
upon them and himself so long as he spoke for them and for 
the Nation. 

We lose much in his death, but those nearer and dearer lose 
more. I can simply say that the tenderness and solicitude 
which he evidenced for his friends and loved ones were worthy 
of a son of God. May the peace and consolation of the Divine 
Master ever bless and comfort those who are left to mourn, 


FUNERAL Services OvER THe Bopr or Hon. WILLIAM J.. BROWNING 
AT TIIE First BAPTIST CHURCH or CAMDEN, N. J., ar 2 O'CLOCK IN 
THE AFTERNOON, SATURDAY, MarcH 27, 1920, 


“Prayer by The Rey. John W. Lyell. 

“The Rev. Mr. LYELL. I ask your attention to some selections 
from the Word of God: 

„God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore, will we not fear, though the earth do 
change, and though the mountains be moved in the heart of the 
seas. Be still, and know that I am God: The Lord of hosts is 
with us; The God of Jacob is our refuge.’ 

“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for His name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.’ 

“‘For which cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.’ 

“* For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have 2 building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens, For in this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upen with our house which is 
from Heaven. If so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being bur- 
dened; not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
tha: mortality might be swallowed up of life. Now, he that 
hath wrought us for the self-same thing is God, who also hath 
given unto us the earnest of the Spirit. Therefore we are always 
confident, knowing that, whilst we are at home in the body, we 
are absent from the Lord, for we walk by faith—not by sight. 
We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord. Wherefore we labor, 
that, whether present or absent, we may be accepted of Him? 

But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
every man in his own order: Christ the first fruits; afterwards 
they that are Christ's at his coming. The last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death. There are also celestial bodies, and 
bodies terrestrial; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is another. So also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorrup- 
tion. It is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory. It is sown 
in weakness; it is raised in power. It is sown a natural body; 
it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body. And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. Now this 
I say, brethren, that flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom 
of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption, Behold, 
I show you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinkle of an eye, at the last 
trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality. .So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written: Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and the strength of 
sin is the law. But thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.“ 

Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God; believe 
also in Me. In my Father's house are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto Myself; that where I am, there ye 
may be also. Peace I leave with you; My peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ 

May God add His blessing to the reading of His Word. 

“At other times and in other places men will gather to make 
due recognition of the distinguished service that our brother 
has rendered in the affairs of city, State, and Nation. We 
meet to-day in the House of God, and have come, as all men 
must come to the House of God, leaving outside all external 
distinctions of rank and privilege. We are here because we 


realize our need of God and our dependence upon Him, and 
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because there is no other source of hope or comfort or real 
consolation. 

“The things that count in an hour like this are not so much 
what a man has gained or what he did, but what he was. 


Earthly glories are fleeting and transitory; character is the 


only thing that abides. When death comes it compels a new 
evaluation of the things of time and eternity in an hour like 
this. The teachings of God’s Book have new significance. 

„Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all needed things shall be added unto you.’ ‘Lay up your 
treasures in Heaven, where moth and rust do not corrupt or 
thieves break through and steal.’ 

“The deepest needs of the soul can only be met by the truth 
that Divine Love has revealed. The comfort men are vainly 
seeking in the work of Spiritism is openly offered by Him that 
brought life and immortality to light, and our hopes of a blessed 
immortality and a home in Heaven are assured by Him whose 
victory over sin and death the church will soon celebrate with 
glad Easter exercises. 

“Tt is fitting that we bring here this afternoon all that is 
mortal of our brother, to the place where he publicly confessed 
his faith in Christ, and because here, as nowhere else, we can 
face death without the sense of defeat. It is here that we can 
Say with faith triumphant, 0 death, where is thy sting? 
O graye, where is thy victory? Thanks be unto God, who 
giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ, our Lord.’ 

“This remarkable attendance of representative men from all 
walks in life is a wonderful tribute to the ability of our brother 
to make friends and the appreciation his many sterling qualities 
has compelled; but we are drawn here to-day not so much by 
reason of our associations in the great activities of life, but be- 
cause a friend and brother who has fought a good fight and 
kept the faith has fallen in the discharge of his duty, and we 
come impelled by friendship and affection to assure his sor- 
rowing loved ones and friends of his youth and maturer years 
that we, too, loved him and share their sense of loss and that 
our hearts go out to them with a sympathy that words can 
not adequately express. = 

“Practically the whole of the life so recently ended was 
spent in this city, and much of it in the pitiless publicity of 
official life. Our brother passes to his reward with an un- 
sullied name. The heritage of à spotless name is greater to 
be desired than much riches. Many traits of his Quaker an- 
cestry persisted unto the end of his life; his avoidance of osten- 
tation and display. He often appeared austere and reserved to 
those who did not know him well, but a seeming brusqueness 
of manner could not hide the bigness and warmth of our 
brother's heart. 

An aged farmer and friend of Daniel Webster stood by the 
open graye at Marshfield. He said, ‘The world is lonesome and 
Webster dead. There is only one heart in Marshfield to-day 
and that is sad.’ It is no exaggeration to say, ‘There is only 
one heart in Camden to-day and that is sad.’ 

“Of the husband and father I will not presume to speak, 
That holy of holies is not lightly to be entered by one outside 
the inner circle. But as his pastor and his friend for more than 
30 years, I count it a privilege to speak a word of apprecia- 
tion on behalf of his brothers and sisters of this church. 

“Our Brother BrowNINe was baptized as a young man into 
the fellowship of this church, April 5, 1867, and has been a 
member of this church for nearly 53 years. I need not speak 
of the strength of those ties which have bound our hearts to- 
gether, as we have labored and toiled and as we have made 
sacrifices for the sake of the Kingdom of God in this place, I 
can say it earnestly, most sincerely—our brother loved this 
church, he was faithful in attendance upon its services when he 
was in the city, and he was interested in all that pertained to 
its welfare. 

“I have received a beautiful letter from a brother pastor in 
the city of Washington, Dr. J. J. Minor, who doubtless is 
known to some here to-day, saying how for many years he had 
appreciated the loyalty of our brother to the church, the denomi- 
nation of which he was a member, and how often he had been 
present at the services there. 

“Our brother was a member of the Bible school. He was a 
member of one of the classes of our school and he was treasurer 
of his class. He was not too big nor too busy to do this humble 
service for his Master and for the church, and I can say that the 
service that he rendered was with that same conspicuous fidelity 
that characterized the discharge of his public duties. 

He was one of the oldest members of this church, though we 
haye a number who exceed him in the calendar years of their 
lives. 

“We shall miss him. 


The sense of loss in our minds and 
hearts is very great. 


As a citizen of Camden for more than 30 


years, perhaps I might venture to add just a word or two of 
my appreciation of him as a man and a citizen. As I think of 
WIILIAAX J. Browning and his life, as I have known it for 
more than 30 years, I would say that one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the man was his loyalty to his friends and 
the truth as he saw it. He was a man of very positive convic- 
tions, All men of much strength are men of conviction, and all 
men who have deep convictions are likely to awaken some 
opposition somewhere, but everyone respects a man who has 
conviction, and a man like WILLIAM J. BROWNING, who not only 
had conviction, but had the courage of his conviction. As I 
have known his service in the years that are gone, I think of 
him as a friend of the weak and helpless. I think I never knew 
a man to go to WIiLLIAs J. Bao wN INd in trouble, in need, that 
he did not endeayor to serve, and I have reason to know that 
the men who served their country in 1861 to 1865, who had any 
trouble about their pension matters and felt they needed a 
friend and a friend's advice in that matter—I have reason to 
know that none of them ever went to him in vain, and there was 
no trouble too great for him to undertake if he could secure 
what was their right and just due. 

He was very conscientious and faithful in the discharge of 
all his obligations, and no personal considerations could swerve 
him from what he felt to be the path of duty. 

„WILLI J. Browning gave his life in the service of his 
country just as surely as the men who to-day lie on Flanders 
field. He knew the risk that he ran in remaining in Wash- 
ington in spite of the warnings of his doctor, but he did not 
hesitate to risk his life in the discharge of what he felt was 
his duty. And we, his fellow members of the Church of Christ, 
we, his fellow citizens in the goodly town of Camden, are here 
to say, ‘ Well done, and lay our chaplets of love and apprecia- 
tion on his casket. To have lived thus is to have lived well a 
life of service and helpfulness of others, the highest form of 
life, and our brother was vouchsafed a satisfaction rarely given 
to men, to reach the end of life and feel life’s work was finished 
and it was well done. 

“Our sister, Mrs. Browning, has furnished me a cherished 
clipping, which, she says, might have been written with her 
husband in mind, and contains an exhortation to which all 
should give heed. 

“ PINISH THY WORK. 


“ Finish thy work; the time is short; 
The sun is in the West; 

The — is coming down—'till then 
Think not of rest. 


“Yes, finish thy work, then rest; 
Till then rest never ; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


“ Finish thy work, then bale thy brow; 
Ungird thee from thy tofl; 

Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soll. 


“ Finish ny work; then go in peace; 
Life's battle fought and won; 

Hear from the throne the Master's voice: 
Well done! Well done!’ 


“ Give thanks to Him who held thee up, 
In all thy path below; 
Who made thee faithful unto death 
And crowns thee now. * 


„So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing. 

Let me be gathered to the quiet West, 
The sundown splendid and serene. 


“I count this a very great privilege. We have with us to- 
day two distinguished gentlemen who have been associated 
with Mr. Brownie in his public life in Washington. I have 
very great pleasure in presenting the Hon. Mr. PADGETT, who 
served with Mr. Brownrne in the arduous work on the Naval 
Committee. 

“Mr. Papcerr. Christian friends, nearly twenty years of 
association with Mr. BrownrNe continued to grow and to ripen 
stronger and stronger into a closer and better and more inti- 
mate friendship. When I first came to Congress I knew 
him not as a Member of the House then, but as the Chief Clerk 
of the House, in which capacity he served faithfully and well 
for many years. Upon the death of Mr. Loudenslager, whom 
I knew well, Mr. Brownrna succeeded him, not only as a Mem- 
ber of the House representing this district, but also succeeded 
him upon the Nayal Affairs Committee, and for nearly 10 
years we have been associated closely and intimately in the 
work-of the Navy. 
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“Permit me to say that he was indeed and in truth a friend 
of the Navy. There was never any time that his faith in 
the Navy faltered or that his efforts failed. He was true te 
a deep-seated conviction that the Navy was one of the great 
and honored instrumentalities and agencies of our Government, 
challenging the admiration and deserving of the esteem and 
love and affection of the American people, and he never lost 
sight of an opportunity to render every service and every as- 
sistance he could, not only for its maintenance, but for its 
uplift and its stability. 

„And to-day, gathered as we are here, I know of no greater 
tribute that I could speak of him than to say that at all times, 
under all circumstances, he was true and faithful and shirked 
not his duty nor evaded his obligations. It is not my purpose 
this afternoon, friends, to attempt to rehearse the many things, 
the many activities of his public life, nor to analyze the many 
virtues of his life, and yet I must say that he was an honorable 
man. Associating and seeing each other from many angles and 
from different sides and under conditions when we were co- 
operating together and when we were pulling for separate ideas 
and policies and purposes according to our convictions of what 
may have been our duty under particular circumstances, we 
have an opportunity to judge of the real merit and composition 
of a man, and I do not think that any man who was associated 
with Mr, Browning came away without being convinced with a 
deep conviction that he was an honorable man. 

“Again, my friends, he was an honest man. It has been 
said that an honest man is the noblest work of God. To all 
that it means, all that it carries with it, he is entitled. He was 
an honest man, not alone in the material sense of paying debts 
er dealing in the physical and material things, but he was 
honest in the conception and ideals of true manhood, the prin- 
ciples of character that constitute real manhood, honest in his 
purpose, honest in his convictions, honest in his affections, 
honest in his judgment and his conception of his duty and 
toward his fellows and his country. 

“My friends, the pastor has referred to it—he was a man 
of convictions and courageous in those convictions. He was not 
wishy-washy. He had his convictions; he believed in them and 
he had the courage and hardihood to maintain them and insist 
upon them. He was a man that, when you got close to him, 
had a warm, generous heart. 

“I do not know where there was a closer association than 
between Mr. BrowNrnc and myself, and some years ago it was 
my pleasure and privilege, which I have often thought of and 
reflected upon, to come with him over here. I attended service 
with him in this church, and I occupied the pew there indi- 
cated, with him and his beloved wife. I enjoyed the hospitality 
of his home. My friends, the tie that is broken between us 
touches my heart. 

“Not only in the personal relationships of life, but he was 
honest and honorable in the discharge of his public duties and 
in meeting his patriotic obligations. What more can I say? 
For more than 20 years he met honorably, faithfully, in- 
telligently, earnestly the duties and responsibilities that de- 
volyed upon him as representative duties, as official duties, in 
the Capitol of the Nation. 

“Last Wednesday morning, early in the morning, as was 
his custom, he went into the Capitol building, where he had so 
long served faithfully and well, and while in that building he 
heard the low, soft call. He answered it. It was the Angel 
cali. His body became quiet and his spirit went to his God. 
Lovingly and tenderly they brought him here to his honored 
State of New Jersey, and to his beloved Camden, where he was 
born, where he was reared and lived all these years, always re- 
taining the respect and honor and confidence of his people. 

“My friends, on an occasion like this I do not wish to speak 
of the darkness, but of the light; not of the night, but of the 
day; not of the sunset, but of the sunrise. We see before us 
these flowers. Beautiful they are, and fragrant; but they soon 
will wilt and wither and their fragrance will be lost in the air. 
We want something at this time more lasting and more sub- 
stantial, and the thought comes to us of the occasion when, in 
other days, in the early morning of the first day of the week 
the women went to the open grave looking for a loved one, and 
the Angel said to them, ‘He is not here. He is risen” O they 
are comforting words on an occasion like this, and as we stand 
by this casket, we, too, say, ‘He is not here. He is risen,’— 
risen not into the beauty of these flowers, for they soon will 
wilt and fade; not into the beauty of the golden-tinted sunset 
of the west, for the shadow of night will blot it out; but risen 
in the life, into the fullness and the sweetness of that life where 
opportunity for greater and better things will be as immeasur- 
able and as illimitable as the universe of God, and whose dura- 
tion will be commensurate with the eternity of God. 
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O my friends, the comfort is on an occasion like this, the 
life—the fullness, the sweetness, the beauty of the life of which 
the grave is only the portal, or the open door of the transition. 

“My friends, they say that when we pass away we take 
nothing with us. It is not so. Mr. Brownie had a wealth of 
character, a richness of soul, that moth and rust could not cor- 
rupt and thieves could not break through and steal—a wealth 
and a richness that he could take with him when he met his God.“ 

Rev. Mr. LYELL. I present the Hon. Mr. HUTCHINSON, a 
member of the House of Representatives from New Jersey, and 
associated with Mr. BROWNING. 

“Mr. Hurcuinson. Christian friends: I have been requested 
to speak for the New Jersey delegation. Words are very hard 
to find to express what the New Jersey delegation thought of 
Mr. Browntya. He has always been a safe adviser to follow 
and we have taken advantage of his judgment, and we have 
found him an earnest, true worker. He always considered a 
subject very carefully. After he made up his mind he always 
did what he thought was right, irrespective of what the conse- 
quences might be. ° ~ 

“TI suppose, personally, I have been closer to Mr. BROWNING 
than most, for the last two or three years, because both of us 
have had loved ones at home afflicted with the same disease, and 
we have talked for hours. I know what a great care he had and 
what thoughts he gave to his loved ones at home, and how he 
wished them to get better. I know, of my own experience, that 
the New Jersey, delegation, the district which he represented, 
the State of New Jersey, and the loved ones at home, will miss 
him. He was a faithful worker and his one desire was to do 
what was right for the most people. He was a great credit to 
your district and to the country. 

“For a great while his health was so bad it seemed a real 
injury to ask him to dọ anything. Still, he was always ready to 
do what he could for his fellow men; and I certainly felt very 
sorry myself as I came back here. I was very much attached 
to Mr. Browning, and I know I shall miss him, as will the entire 
New Jersey delegation.” 

“Prayer by the Rev. Mr. LYELL: 5 

“Again, O greatest Lord and Master, we lift our hearts and 
our voices to Thee. We need Thee. We realize that all our 
help must come from Thee, aud we thank Thee for Thy love and 
the love that was manifest in Jesus, Thy son, to be our Savior. 
We thank Thee for His life of serving and sacrifice, for His 
death and for His resurrection. We thank Thee for the hope 
we have in Him, for the life that now is and for the life that is 
to come. We thank Thee for that hope, that faith, that takes 
away the fear of death, and that blessed assurance which Thou 
hast given us of the home eternal that Love has prepared. 

“We pray Thy blessing as we meet and meditate this hour 
upon the blessings of life and death. We thank Thee for the 
promise, for the assurance of deliyerance from the power of 
sin and death. We thank Thee for the blessed hope of resur- 
rection and immortal life offered through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and our Savior. 

“We pray Thee to bless and comfort the hearts that are 
heavy and sad to-day, because of the separation that has 
taken place. We thank Thee fer the comfort Thou hast 
brought, of the hope of a soul sure and steadfast. 

“We thank Thee for the great promise of Thy word that 
all ,things shall work together for good for those that love 
Thee, and out of experiences that are grievous for the present 
Thou wilt bring far more exceeding and eternal faith. 

“Help us that we may be submissive to Thy Divine Will, 
realizing that not in anger, but in love Thou dost so visit Thy 
children, and underneath is Thy everlasting love. 

“We pray Thy blessing upon the family and the relatives 
and friends who haye gathered from far and near. O, Our 
Father, we pray our hearts may be comforted, our faith 
strengthened. May we give ourselves in consecration to Thee 
and Thy cause, and look forward with glorious hope, with faith 
and confidence to the things of life, and feel that that same 
power that raised up Christ from the dead will raise up all 
those who put their trust in Him. 

“ Bless those who have assembled here; bless those in distant 
places who, in thought, are turning toward here; sanctify to 
us all the lessons of life and death; go with us now as we 
shall go on the journey to the cemetery, and staad by us as we 
stand by the open grave. Help us to realize, as never before, 
that death is not the end of all, but that the power that raised 
up Christ will raise up this loved one also. 

“Hear us in our prayer; forgive all that Thou hast seen 
amiss in us here, and guide us as we go on to the end of our 
days. May we hear Thee say, as we trust Thou hast said to 
our loved one, Well done, thou good and faithful servant.’ 

“For Jesus sake: Amen.” 


1920. 
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Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, I did not have the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. BnowrNixd for as many years as many Members 
of the committee or the House, but ever since I have been in 
Congress I have been more or less intimately thrown into con- 
tact with him, being upon the same committee, and had an op- 
portunity to observe what I believe to be the salient points of 


his character. We have all known men who, though blessed 
with mental strength, seemed to make small use of their talents 
and seemed to make small impression either upon the condi- 
tions or the men with whom they were brought in contact. And 
more often than not I believe that we have found when such 
was the case that the failure of the strength of the man to 
manifest itself in results was due to two important weaknesses : 
Either they were intellectual Hamlets and the native hue of 
results was sicklied over with the pale cast of thought and 
enterprises of mighty moment were brought to naught because 
of lack of intellectual decision as to what course of conduct to 
follow, or else they failed because the decision once made, as a 
matter of intellect, they lacked the courage to put the resolution 
into action. 

Such was not the case with Mr. Brownrxe. Regardless of 
what the question was, regardless of how close it might be, Mr. 
BrowĘNING forced his intellect to the consideration of the matter 
until there was intellectual conviction as to what was right or 
best, and then he had the moral quality, the moral courage, to 
put that conviction into action and to defend it. I believe that 
his success as a member of the committee and of the House of 
Representatives was due to the possession in a large degree of 
these qualities. 

But with it all he had the saving grace which made him, 
though a warrior, well beloved. Possibly in no assembly in the 
country is there manifested more the power of human kindness 
and of love than in this body. We are large in number, and 
there is represented here practically every type of man that lives 
as far as intellectual and emotional characteristics are con- 
cerned. 

We all have seen some man who excited our admiration. All 
the world loves a fighter. We admire their skill, we have a 
profound admiration for their intellectual abilities, and yet with 
it all these men fail to win the affection of those with whom 
they come in contact. Our admiration was the judgment of in- 
tellect and not of heart. We have seen others just as stanch 
warriors, just as powerful in the conflict, just as ready for the 
battle, and while these men excited our admiration for their 
ability, with ourselves the recipients of their blows, there fol- 
lowed no sense of personal bitterness or animosity. And while 
engaged in constant conflict in this forum of debate and battle, 
regardless of party lines or difference of opinion, they herein 
not only won the admiration but the love of their colleagues. 

There is an explanation for this, and I think it is that the 
men of the latter type added to their ability as warriors the 
endowment of having in addition a fund of human sympathy, 
of human love, which appeals to the like quality in others and 
brings a ready and generous response. 

And while they take positions and while they battle with 
what they conceive to be errors there is always absent from 
their method any sort of personal feeling or personal ani- 
mosity. Mr. Bnowxixd had this quality to a large degree, 
so that, though he was intellectually vigorous, firm in decision, 
and ready at all times to defend his position, there went always 
with it a ready sympathy and love for his opponent as a man 
which made it impossible to do other than to like and love him. 
Men come and go. They play their brief parts upon the stage 
and pass in to the wings. We say they die, and die they do ina 
sense, and yet I do not believe that any man dies or that any 
human life at all worth while is ever blotted from this world. 
We are a part and parcel of every man we have met and every 
thought we have thought. The personal contact and influence 
of men plays its part in molding and fashioning our lives and 
our characters. The influence of the life continues to live 
though the spirit itself has passed. I believe this will be pre- 
eminently true of the case of Mr. Brownrne. If he had done 
nothing else than to furnish us with a striking example of loy- 
alty to those things, principles, and institutions in which he 
believed, he would have furnished us something of exceeding 
great value. 

Mr. Speaker, I have prepared no formal address. I have 
simply undertaken in a simple way to bear tribute to my 
friend. i 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. Speaker, it was not my good for- 
tune to know Hon. WILIIAx J. BROWNING, in whose memory 
we are gathered here to-day, until I became a Member of this 
body, and therefore I can speak of him only as I knew him 
and of the opinion I formed of him during our close association 
in this brief period of time. 


I was first introduced to our revered friend on December 4, 
1918, in his office by my predecessor, Congressman Dow H. 
Drukker. My first impression was that I had met a man 
whose demeanor was quiet, whose nature was sympathetic, 
whose greatest desire was to help his fellow man, and whose 
character was of a firmness that commanded the highest re- 
spect. That impression deepened and broadened as other strik- 
ing and admirable characteristics came to my attention and I 
have often regretted the fact that I had not known Mr. Brown- 
ING for a longer time to enjoy his company and the guiding 
influence of such a lovable man and earnest worker. With 
his many other remarkable traits there were also noticeable 
his great love for his fellow man and his charitable disposition 
toward his enemies, without whom no man lives who accom- 
pinse anything of permanent value, such as Mr. BROWNING 


But one of Mr. BrowxnNe’s most apparent qualities was his 
quiet, ever-persisting determination to “carry on” to a suc- 
cess whatever project he started. This continued with him to 
the last few days of his career. 

An incident indicative of this characteristic I well remember, 
I was in the city of Camden upon the occasion of the trium- 
phant return of the Blue and Gray Division from overseas and 
at that time had the good fortune and honor to march by the 
Congressman’s side. The day was extremely hot and Mr, 
Bnowrixe's health at that time was not of the best. Observ- 
ing the terrible strain he was laboring under I advised him to 
drop out of the line of march at the grand stand instead of 
continuing to the end. Mr, Brownrne replied: “If these boys 
could suffer hardship and punishment over there in that veri- 
table hell for me, the least I can do is to march with them here 
to the end.” 

I also recall the day that he told me of his physician’s advice 
to stay home and rest. He refused to act upon this advice be- 
cause, as he stated, “I have a duty to perform, and my col- 
league, Congressman BUTLER, needs my help, and I won’t desert 
him at such a time.” Only too well do I recall that he stayed 
until the curtain was rung down on that committee’s work, 
and the excitement that preceded the close was the means, to 
my mind, of hastening his death. 

Mr. Brownryc sacrificed much for the public service. He 
gave half of his life to his public duties and did his work faith- 
fully and well He was a model for his people to follow and 
a eredit to the State that gave him birth. I shall always 
cherish the memory of this patriot who died in the service of 
his country, for I have no doubt that he would have been spared 
for a long time to come had he left his post of duty for the rest 
and quiet he so much needed. 

Just as I remember him at his desk on that December morn- 
ing when I first met him, Mr. Brownie remained throughout 
the rest of his days—always willing and ready to guide and 
help me over the rough places. And little, my brethren, did I 
think on that morning that he passed away that I was te be 
the last member of the New Jersey delegation to have the 
pleasure of listening to his pleasant and cheerful voice, as he 
talked with his old friend Prince, and giving advice and 
counsel to him, and jokingly saying he was going home for a 
long rest. He said this was his last shave, and little did I 
realize at that time that was to be so, and when within 20 
minutes after word was flashed to my office that Mr. BROWNING 
had passed away it was a sheck I have not yet recovered from, 
because I really thought at that time he would be spared for 
some time to come. 

His life will be a lamp to guide me in the years to come, 
His character teaches me to spread the brotherly cement of 
kindness and good cheer along life’s pathway. 

Good-bye, Brother Browntne! May God, who watches over 
us, rest your soul and admit you to the unseen Temple where 
peace and joy abound forever more. 


Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on four occasions prior to to-day 
in the little more than seven years that I have been a Member 
of this House I have participated in these sad yet beautiful 
exercises in commemoration of the life, character, and public 
service of a Representative from the State of New Jersey or a 
Senator from my State stricken down in his service in the 
Congress of the United States. To-day we have assembled here 
to pay our feeble tributes of love and respect to the character 
and public services of our late colleague, Hon. WILIA J. 
BnowWNINd, for 16 years clerk of this House and for almost 10 
years the Representative of the First Congressional District of 
New Jersey. Mr. BrownNrNc was not personally known to me 
until I became a Member of the House. That was in the Sixty- 
third Congress. He was the only Member of his party from the 
State of New Jersey who had been elected to the Sixty-third 
Congress. I knew of his long and distinguished service as clerk 
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of the House of Representatives; but I did not then know of his 
kindly and sympathetic nature. I hesitated to approach him for 
information so essential to a new Member of this great body. I 
overcame that feeling, however, introduced myself and asked 
him a number of questions, the answers to which were given so 
readily, so sympathetically, that I felt as if I had known him 
all my life. We were fast friends from that day to the hour 
of his death. 

It was my privilege on many occasions to sit with him late 
in the afternoon in the restaurant of the House, and I am 
afraid that I trespassed rather too freely upon his kindness. 
But I am glad I did so because I feel that I knew BILL BROWN- 
ine the better for those opportunities. He was a gentle, 
kindly, unassuming, intelligent, conscientious worker in this 
body, as he had been no doubt as Clerk of this House dur- 
ing the 16 years prior to his service as a Member, and I am 
sure he was as postmaster of his native city, and as a member 
of the city council, and before that in the humble but very 
useful office of a member of the board of education of Camden. 
I reached the Capitol on the morning of his death a few mo- 
ments after Mr. Brownrina’s body had been removed from the 
barber shop. I was shocked as was everybody who had been 
here the day before, and who had observed his work and listened 
ty his words on the naval bill, to learn that our friend was no 
more. I could not help but feel, and I think everybody felt, 
that Congressman BrowntneG, though the armistice had been 
signed for upward of a year and a half, died in the service of 
his country and made the supreme sacrifice just as completely 
as any boy who wore the uniform of our country and who made 
that sacrifice overseas and in time of war. His sorrowing 
widow and son haye lost a devoted husband and father; his 
intimates a loyal and faithful friend; this House a courageous, 
competent, conscientious Member; and his State and his coun- 
try a public servant who has done his work well. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, the kindly spirit and gentle 
nature of WiLL1AM J. Brownrna endeared him to all of his associ- 
ates, but especially to the members of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, whose closer and more intimate contact gave them a 
better knowledge and keener appreciation of his truly admirable 
qualities. 

My own real personal acquaintance with Mr. BROWNING 
began in the summer of 1918, when he and I sailed with 11 
other members of the Naval Committee to inspect our naval 
activities in Europe. That remarkable journey, which lasted 
two months, brought 13 men into unusually intimate association. 
We were together under varying conditions in many countries, 
We were subjected to dangers in war on land and sea. 

We visited and ate with thousands of our brave sailors and 
marines. We were received and entertained by kings and rulers. 
We traveled almost continuously and each day was filled with 
strenuous activity and labor under the vigorous leadership of 
our then Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
Papcetr. It was an arduous undertaking for a man of the age 
and failing health of Mr. Browntne, but while he sometimes 
had to walk a bit slower than the others he never complained. 
He never gave up or got discouraged, but went everywhere and 
took an interested and intelligent part in all investigations and 
activities, and he was always the same courteous, kindly, 
friendly, American gentleman—at times seemingly severe in 
demeanor, but gentle and kind at heart. 

Our friend was essentially a democratic American. His mind 
comprehended no difference between royalty and the freeborn 
American citizen, except that the latter was more fortunate. I 
well remember the occasion of a dinner given our committee by 
the King of Italy. It was in a villa occupied by him behind 
the Italian front. It was at night after a hard day’s work by 
our committee. There was a considerable gathering of Italian 
ofticers with the King—an altogether brilliant military function. 
After dinner the King and all the guests arose and stood about 
the room talking in groups. The King spoke excellent English. 
Mr. Brownrna, wearied with the day’s exertions, was more inter- 
ested in finding a seat than in talking with the Italian officers. 
I noticed that he was seated in a comfortable chair when one 
of our officers made the horrifying discovery that one of our 
party was seated while the King was on his feet. The local 
view of the situation being brought to the attention of Mr. 
BrownrnG, he disclaimed any thought of rudeness and promptly 
stood—but only to avoid any appearance of discourtesy by our 
party. Kings meant nothing to him except so far as they showed 
capacity as human beings. His interest in the welfare and 
progress of our own boys was constant and unceasing, 

Mr. Brown1neo’s long term of service in this House—25 years 
as Chief Clerk and Member—supplied him with an invaluable 
equipment of information and acquaintance. He was a faith- 


Indeed his con- 


ful and valuable member of our committee. 
scientious devotion to duty may have hastened his death. He 
died at his post. 

In all his relations with his fellow members and with all 
others who came before his committee he was considerate, rea- 


sonable, and just. While sometimes hiding a naturally friendly 
spirit with a cloak of gruffness he was tender and kindly in his 
feelings, Always strongly patriotic in matters affecting the 
country he was keenly alive to the interests of his constituents. 
He took just pride in the great shipbuilding and other important 
industries in his district and was ever quick to aid and protect 
them. As a legislator he was conscientious, capable, and patri- 
otic. As a man, honest, faithful, and true. 

His spirit has passed into the unseen. He lived a long, useful, 
and happy life. We, his associates, deplore our loss, and shall 
long cherish his memory, and hope to profit by his fine example. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, when I first came to Congress, 
December, 1915, one of the first men and Members I was intro- 
duced to was our deceased friend, WILLIAM J. BROWNING, of 
Camden, N. J. From that day until the day of his death our 
friendship increased, and my admiration, love, and respect for 
him was boundless and sincere. I learned from others that he 
was a self-made man: Leaving school and engaging in the 
mercantile business at the age of 17 years, he pursued his chosen 
avocation for nearly a quarter of a century in Camden, N. J., 
and during that period he had served the people of his city as 
a member of the board of education for four years and a mem- 
ber of the city council for four years. Later he served the same 
people as postmaster of Camden for 14 years. Then he served 
the House of Representatives here in Washington as Chief 
Clerk for 16 years. A vacancy occurred in the first congres- 
sional district of New Jersey by death of the Congressman, 
and he was elected to fill the unexpired term, entering the 
Sixty-second Congress December, 1911, and reelected to each 
succeeding Congress, serving his constituency and the country 
well until his death. 

This record speaks eloquently of the confidence, the love, and 
affection of the people who knew Mr. Brownineo from childhood 
through his long and active life and honored him most. A 
glance at his record of service to the people of his native city 
of Camden and the first congressional district of New Jersey 
honestly attracts the mind to the fact that there at his home, 
among his neighbors in Camden, where he was born and lived 
so many years, we find conclusive and overwhelming evidence 
of the esteem, the love, the respect and confidence that those 
people happily bestowed upon our late lamented colleague. 

When he was elected to Congress he possessed an experience 
as a business man and a public official and the additional train- 
ing of 16 years’ service in close connection with the House of 
Representatives that few new Members enjoy. He was early 
assigned to a position on the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
continuously served thereon until his death. As a member of 
that committee he enjoyed the work; he was a firm believer in 
our Navy and strong in his convictions regarding its growth and 
efficiency. Industriously, studiously, and conscientiously he 
worked along those lines, and at the time of his death he was 
regarded as one of the safest and ablest Members of the House 
in regard to naval affairs. So earnest was he in his committee's 
work that he remained here in Washington after his physical 
strength began to show weakness, after he knew that he needed 
rest, after he knew that he needed medical treatment, content- 
ing himself by saying that when the great naval reconstruction 
bill had been reported and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives he would return home for a rest and treatment, in the 
hope of regaining his strength and health. He saw passed by 
the House the bill that he had worked so faithfully with his 
associates on the committee to prepare, and then he relaxed, the 
tension of public business having momentarily passed, and the 
next morning he answered the call of his Maker, quickly and 
without a struggle. 

Nature had favored Mr. Brownrno. It gave him a strong, 
large body and mind, and in every undertaking that he engaged 
in during his threescore years and ten of life he brought to 
that undertaking his physical strength and mental strength and 
applied them with tireless energy. He was painstaking, calcu- 
lating, and industrious in all of his undertakings. He was 
modest, firm in his convictions, and well grounded in his con- 
clusions. In his treatment of others he was kind, considerate, 
thoughtful, and conscientious; in thought and action he was 
democratic in its highest sense, I believe his greatest happiness, 
outside of the happiness of being with his family and relatives, 
whom he enjoyed, was in doing good and being of service and 
help to others. His life was an open book. His every day was 
for the benefit of his country, that he loved and loyally sup- 
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ported, and the closing moments of his life were consistent with 
the life he had lived upon this earth. He had lived hour by 
hour and day by day, doing the things that should be done at a 
particular time, and when the summons came in the midst of 
congressional and perplexing duties as a Member of this House 
he was ready, closed his eyes in sleep, as we close a book, and 
passed from this earth to the reward of a just, upright, true, 
and noble man. 

To his family he leaves a precious legacy, to his country he 
leaves an example in public life that will be reflected in the 
years to come, to his friends sweet memories of association will 
steal upon us to obliterate the pain and sorrow of his death. 


Life! We've been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
"Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 


Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning; 
Choose thine own time; 
9 not Good night,” but in some brighter clime 
id me Good morning.” 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House: 
It is a strange coincidence that almost two years ago to a day; 
in fact, exactly two years ago as far as this Sunday is con- 
cerned, our late friend, whose sudden departure from this scene 
of activity we so deeply mourn, presided over this House when 
services of a character like this were being held in memory of 
Mr. Capstick, who then represented the district as my pred- 
ecessor. 

At that time Mr. Brownrne said: = 

“I had never met Mr. Capstick until after his election to 
Congress, but in the first clasp of his hand I realized that I was 
5 a man whose friendship I would value as long as I 
iyed.” 

That expression of his, a testimonial to his friend who had 
passed “over the river,” covers far more eloquently than any 
words of mine can do how I felt when I first met Mr. BROWN- 
ING. 

He coming from the southern part of the State of New 
Jersey, and my home being in the northern end thereof, our 
paths very seldom crossed prior to our meeting in the House, 
but when we did meet his cordial, even, affable manner was 
always the same, and far too short was the time I had the 
pleasure of knowing him. He was a patriarch in political sery- 
ice when I entered the arena, but during the brief time I 
was privileged to enjoy his society, I found him to be a ready 
listener, a wise counselor, a true friend, and one who would 
go to great lengths to oblige a colleague. Once he became in- 
terested in his associate’s future, he was ever willing to assist 
to the limit of his ability. } 

The dean of our State delegation, he knew well more of the 
membership of the House in an intimate manner than probably 
any one else in the Sixty-sixth Congress. His long service as 
Clerk before he became an actual Member of Congress was a 
great asset. 

His long public service bears eloquent testimony of the high 
regard in which he was held and in fact I have yet to hear of 
any one with whom he came in contact that cid not regard him 
as a friend. 

Fortunate, indeed, is one of whom it may be said “ He had no 
enemies.” And yet, Mr. BrowNrnG was a man of positive and 
fixed convictions. Because he lacked enemies does not imply 
that he had no fixed ideas or that he acquiesced in his inter- 
locutor’s opinion simply because of a kindly feeling for all man- 
kind. He knew from personal experience how life’s pathway 
might be made either rosy or thorny. Having experienced the 
many vicissitudes befalling the ordinary mortal in the upward 
climb to position and influence he generously bestowed his pow- 
erful and experienced aid gly upon every occasion that 
was presented to him. He was devoted to his work and his love 
for the Navy was unsurpassed. 

I did not have the rare pleasure of serving on any committee 
with Mr. BnowNINd, but as ranking member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee much hard and long continued detail work fell to 
his lot. This was especially true during recent years, but he 
never shirked or shrank from it, because of his belief that he 
could do his part in helping to assist in the great work of recon- 
struction, Although urged by his associates to take a vacation 
he persistently refused, saying it was his duty to see the naval 
bill completed and when that was done he would take a rest. 
How prophetic were those words. The night before he passed 
away the bill was finished. 

To his earthly home he never was to return, but his foot- 
steps were even then quickly hastening to the home “not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” to which he had ever 
been aiming during the many and full years of his active career, 
He had almost reached the allotted span of three score and ten, 


and until shortly before being called so suddenly from his 
earthly labors he apparently was in the full yigor of life. We 
who knew and worked with him were encouraged and benefited 
by the association. The rank he attained and the standing he 
enjoyed among his colleagues is one of his richest legacies. His 
labors for the welfare of the country may well be emulated by 
all who wish to serve it well. His devotion to duty was an 
inspiration. 

When he was called to his reward he obeyed the summons, 
sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust“ in his Creator, 
and “ wrapping the draperies of his couch about him” he laid 
down his earthly cares as one might welcome pleasant dreams. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, prompted not by a sense of duty 
but impelled by a sorrowing heart, I desire to join in this 
tribute to the memory of our deceased colleague and a fellow 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, WILLIAM J. Brown-~ 
ING. 

Usually men who enter Congress are unfamiliar with parlia- 
mentary practice or departmental activities and are compelled 
to spend years learning the ethics of procedure and familiariz- 
ing themselves with the methods of government, Our late col- 
league was an exception to this rule, for his long term as Chief 
Clerk of the House, an office he held with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to those he served, had fully prepared him for 
entrance upon his duties as a Representative when the call 
came from the State he honored and loved. ? 

He entered Congress not as a pupil but as an instructor. 
From the first day he took his seat as a Member of this body 
he was an essential factor of the House, and no Member took a 
more active interest in the proceedings, a more intelli- 
gent understanding of them, or gave to their attention more lib- 
erally of his time than did he. While not an eloquent orator, 
his direct and forceful presentation of any subject carried con- 
viction and always commanded the respect and attention of the 
House. The training of his youth in the Quaker faith of his 
ancestors stamped itself upon all his actions. To a strong, up- 
right character there was added that positiveness of conviction 
and determination to stand unflinchingly for what he conceived 
to be right, that marks those who are the followers of George 
Fox and Elias Hicks. Slow to reach conclusions, he was equally 
slow to recede when a decision had once been made. A posi- 
tion on any public question, taken only after mature delibera- 
tion and willing conference with his colleagues, was maintained 
by him with a steadfastness of purpose that elicited the admira- 
tion of his friends and commanded the respect of those who 
differed with him. Simple, direct, gentle in judgment, just in 
his dealings, independent in spirit, and free from affectation, 
he sought to perform the highest service to his country, his 
district, and himself. 

Honored by his people by many positions of trust, both civie 
and political, in every field of his endeavors his steadfastness 
of purpose, his candor, and his honesty—free from duplicity, 
deceit, or any compromise with wrong—never wavered in the 
performance of duty. 

Though a loyal party man and devoted to the city of Camden, 
he did not devote his energies alone to the demands of his 
district or lend himself to narrow political issues that are 
ever present in a national assembly. Though ever mindful of 
his allegiance to party principles, he was animated by higher 
aims and conceived loftier ideals than mere partisanship advan- 
tage. He was a hard worker and accomplished much. To his 
office duties, his departmental work, and his attendance on 
the floor of Congress he gave unceasingly of his time and of 
his strength. Quick to respond to every call made upon him 
by a friend and ever anxious to help those who needed his 
assistance, he was without resentment toward those whose 
views did not coincide with his own. 

Loyalty toward those who came within the portals of his 
encircling friendship was an ever-dependable characteristic. It 
can be truly said of Witt1ast J. Brownrne that: 

We just shake hands at meeting 
With 9 that come nigh; 
We nod the head in ECE 
To many that go b 
But welcome through the gateway 


Our few old friends and true ; 


Then hearts leap up and straightway 


There’s open house for you, 
Old friends, 
There's open house for you. 


From my first acquaintance with our late friend the intimacy 
grew into a constant and abiding friendship, which on my 
part I felt and appreciated and which I am happy in the 
thought was reciprocated by him. The shock of his death 
sent a pang into the heart of each one who knew him, and 
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those whose high privilege it was to be associated with him 
mourn his loss. 

He was a firm believer in the American Navy, constant in 
his devotion to the service, and ever mindful of its needs. By 
voice and by act in behalf of the Navy he exemplified the 
feeling of Theodore Roosevelt, who in writing to one his chil- 
dren in 1907 expressed this sentiment: 

I want still more to see our Navy maintained at the highest point of 
efficiency, for it is the real keeper of the peace. 

A true American, imbued with the loftiest spirit of patriotism, 
he loved his country and its institutions and had an abiding 
faith in the destiny of the American Republic. New Jersey 
and the Nation have lost in the death of WILLIAM J. BROWNING 
a noble son and a legislator whose services will always merit 
the highest praise. 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, words fail me in endeavoring 
to express my deep sorrow at the untimely death of our late 
colleague, Hon. WILLIAM J. BROWNING. 

It was my pleasure to know Mr. Brownrne intimately during 
the five years I served with him in Congress, where our 
duties brought us in frequent and friendly contact. Especially 
as a fellow member of the Committee on Naval Affairs did I 
observe closely his faithful and efficient work. Mr. BROWNING 
was a regular attendant at the meetings of that committee, 
and his counsel. and advice were eagerly sought by other mem- 
bers of the committee, and especially by its new members. 
There is no doubt that his close attention and devotion to 
public duties, particularly during the period of his shattered 
health, hastened his death. Truly it may be said Mr. Brown- 
inG gave his life in the service of his country. 

As a lifetime resident of Camden, N. J., and occupying posi- 
tions of trust and honor in his city as well as at the National 
Japital, Mr. Browning was well known in Philadelphia. Our 
city feels keenly his loss. He took an active interest in all 
matters affecting our welfare and advancement, and especially 
in the development of our port. 

Mr. Speaker, our late lamented colleague was respected, be- 
loved, honored, and esteemed by every Member of this House. 
I wish to say there existed between us a very warm personal 
friendship and an association that will be to me always a fénd 


memory. 
None knew him but to love him; 
None named him but to praise. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, he did not come from the pre- 
cinct in which I live, but WIIIA J. Brownrna and I spent a 
quarter of a century together in close personal and official 
relationship, and I therefore feel capable of speaking of his 
works as they deserve, 

He was the better prepared for his place in public life by the 
instruction he received from his Quaker ancestry, which ad- 
monished him to consult his conscience before his constituency. 
With this rule impressed upon him from the time he began to 
live, and which he always kept, he was constantly remarking 
to me. “I don’t believe that is right and therefore I won't do 
it,’ an example worthy of imitation even by his betters. 
Plain in manners and blunt in expression, he struggled on, 
watching for the light. 

Only a river and not a very wide one separated our homes. 
His people and my own had much in common and entertained 
similar views upon conditions, personal and political. They 
made many things of commerce with their hands, while mine 
did likewise. The great smokestacks of his industries marked 
his shore line of the river, while great smokestacks of my in- 
dustries marked the shore line upon my side. 

In our efforts to encourage these industries our battles were 
made side by side as we avowed in public that our purpose 
was the same. Produce that came from the ground of his 
congressional district was sold alongside of that raised in 
mine, for Philadelphia furnished a common market place. We 
thought alike to reach similar results; hence this of itself 
made us friends and completed our alliance. Indeed this 
official companionship was so close that (without an intention 
of taking one bit of merit from his public work) I felt I always 
knew how my friend would yote when I had reached my own 
conclusion, Thus our association makes me a capable judge 
of him as a man. His constituents and this House will place 
the high estimate upon his public service which it should have. 

That he was an industrious man let me bear the testimony, 
for he dropped from my side to the arms of his fathers while 
he continued to work. All of his fellow committeemen (because 
we cared greatly for him) labored in vain to persuade him to 
abandon his duties that his health might be improved. With 


his intense perseverance and candor still possessing him, he 


closed his book and told me his work had been accomplished. 
The vision was before him, because the next morning my friend 
was to me only a delightful memory. s 

In measuring the integrity of a man’s conduct, we should 
not compare it with that of others. He makes a place for 
himself and less worthy men should not attempt to occupy it 
with him. I choose to believe that men are naturally honest 
and only the weak give way to the various temptations placed 
around them. Like the rest of us, having equal opportunities 
of learning, my friend knew what was right and he knew the 
wrong when he saw it. He had no difficulty in keeping the 
alliance he made with the former when he reached the age 
of reasoning. 

A good name he had because he deserved it. No one ever 
kept sentinel over his conduct, because it was always thought 
unnecessary. He had a fine conception of the proper course of 
life and he kept it He steered his own boat; hence the safety 
of his landing was at all times assured. He had but few idle 
words and those of others never influenced him. He thought 
well of other men, and those who could satisfy him of their 
better wisdom he was likely to follow. And here came his 
natural good sense to sustain him and make him the useful man 
that he was. He would not have me describe his service as 
measuring to the height of brilliant leadership. He had no such 
aspirations and no one would ever say that my friend could 
presume. While he was a man of originality, he modestly pre- 
ferred that policy making and party leadership should remain 
in others, provided they were in good hands. No man who 
deceived him once ever thought of repeating the experiment. 
Yet, no man was more forgiving than he and his faith did not 
wane when he discovered that the intention to mislead was 
wanting. 

His ways were those of the plain though substantial man, 
sincere in every movement in life. He was truthful to himself 
and therefore was truthful to others. Some men might have 
thought him obstinate at times. If they so thought they mis- 
understood him; he only wanted to know well of and about 
everything he had to do, so that he might do it intelligently 
and with fairness. He hated extravagance and was the enemy 
of the careless, the ignorant, and the wrongdoer. At no period 
of his long and well-spent service could he have been more 
useful to his country than now, as it passes through its recon- 
struction. 

As I write these few feeble lines in the effort to do my long- 
time, faithful friend justice, there comes to my mind with 
every word the recollection of his untiring and unceasing 
work, which sapped his vitality and finally ended the companion- 
ship I so greatly enjoyed. His State appreciated the attention 
he constantly gave his public duties by ungrudgingly continuing 
his representation for many terms. This indorsement by a 
highly intelligent and industrious constituency will have 
greater weight with the history men, when writing their 
chapter on his service, than any poor word of mine added here. 
The life he lived can be pointed to by those who live after him 
as one worthy of duplication. With all his friends and asso- 
ciates I join in pronouncing the last word, “ Well done.” 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, in December, 1905, I was first 
sworn in as a Member of Congress by our deceased friend, 
WILLIAM J. BROWNING, who then was the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. At that time our acquaintance started and 
later developed into an intimate friendship covering all the 
years I have been in Congress. Mr. Browninc and I had a 
mutual friend in Congressman Harry Loudenslager, the former 
Representative of the Camden district, and up to the time of 
his death secretary to the national Republican congressional 
committee. When I became connected with the committee in 
1906 as treasurer Mr. BROWNING had full charge of the com- 
mittee headquarters and continued as the efficient manager of 
this work during the campaigns until after Mr. Loudenslager’s 
death when he took Mr. Loudenslager’s place as a member of 
the executive committee. Mr. BrowNrnc, on account of his 
intelligence, ability, and willingness to do hard work, was a 
tower of strength in the congressional committee. He was a 
true and devoted friend and a stanch Republican., His sudden 
death leaves a vacancy which it will be hard to fill. 


LATE REPRESENTATIVE CARL C. VAN DYKE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The services in memory of the 
late WIILIAIt J. BrownineG are at an end, and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] is requested to take the chair. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota took the chair as Speaker pro tem- 


pore. - 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion recently passed, the time has now arrived for eulogies upon 


the life, character, and public services of the late Cart CHESTER 
Van Dyke of Minnesota. : 

Mr. VOLSTBAD, Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
notice of these exercises was very short, and that there are a 
good many people absent who would like to be here, I ask 
unanimous consent that those absent as well as those present 
may have opportunity to insert remarks appropriate to the occa- 
sion in the Recorp at any time hereafter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Votsreap] asks unanimous consent that those who are not 
present to-day and those who are present be given opportunity 
to extend appropriate remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KELLER] is recognized. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, we have again been called to- 
gether to pay our respects to the departed, to memorialize the 
work of a sincere and faithful servant of the people—a beauti- 
ful custom, a sacred custom, and yet it has occurred to me that 
the rugged and thorny path that one must travel while perform- 
ing the lofty duties as a Member of this House can scarcely be 
smoothed by what is said here in eulogizing the work of our 
departed coworkers. The road will still be beset with its ob- 
stacles, but surely there must be that infinite satisfaction to 
those who have traveled to that great beyond that their en- 
deayors, sincere and true, have not been in vain, that to their 
relatives and to their friends who are left to mourn their loss 
will be conveyed the true recognition of the faithful service 
which they have so conscientiously endeavored to render their 
people and their country. ? 

CARL CHESTER Van Dyke, late a Member of this House, was 
born at Alexandria, Minn., February 18, 1881. The early years 
of his life were spent at his birthplace; he was educated in the 
public grade and high schools there, but in his early youth 
removed to St. Paul, Minn., where he entered the St. Paul Col- 
lege of Law. His earliest ambitions in life were to serve his 
fellowmen, to make this world a better place to live in, to 
inculcate into the hearts and minds of the growing generations 
the real American spirit. In order to realize his ambitions he 
entered the educational field as a teacher in the public schools 
of Douglas County, Minnesota. This was just prior to the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War and while he was still in 
his teens, 

Responding to that greater impulse to serve his country he 
enlisted as a private with a St. Paul company of infantry and 
was actively engaged during, the entire war. Upon his dis- 
charge from the service he again resumed his activities in the 
educational field, teaching in the public schools of Alexandria. 
But the very meager remuneration, then as now, to those who 
undertake the education of our children resulted in his decision 
to enter a field of activity which would compensate him, at 
least sufficiently to insure the ordinary comforts and necessities 
of life, for his labors, although it deprived him of his cherished 
hope and desire to directly contribute to the upbuilding of those 
principles and those bulwarks that constitute the very back- 
bone of our existence as a free and liberty-loving people. 

His lot was then cast with the Government, having entered 
the Railway Mail Service as a postal clerk. 
he laid the foundation for his future greatness and his eleva- 
tion to Congress. Imbued with that spirit of helpfulness to his 
fellowman, and realizing the absolute necgssity for improve- 
ment in the working conditions and salaries, and the elimination 
of the “gag rule” under which his fellow employees had long 
been suffering, he succeeded in perfecting an effective organiza- 
tion And opened the fight to clean up conditions in the Postal 
Service, He entered this fight with the same spirit that ani- 
mated his every action, both in public and in private life, with 
the sincere interests of his Government, his fellow worker, and 
the public at heart. He realized that the efficiency of the 
service depended almost wholly on a contented and satisfied 
employee. But his devotion to duty was not overlooked while 
attending his greater work among his fellow men, which fact 
can be substantiated by his remarkable record of promotions. 
His was the distinction of being the youngest man in the 
United States Postal Service to become “clerk in charge,” 
attaining all grades in the period of two and one-half years. 

After 10 years of service as a clerk he was elected President 
of the 10th Division Railway Mail Association. The great in- 
terest he maintained in the welfare of his coworkers and his 
energetic activities in their behalf resulted, ultimately, in his 
removal from the Railway Mail Service and his assignment to 
post-office duty, which assignment he refused. He continued 
his fight for the mail clerks in his capacity as an official of the 
Railway Mail Association. In 1914 he was chosen as the Demo- 
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cratie Party standard-bearer in the Congressional fight in the 
4th District of Minnesota, and to the surprise of his most 
intimate friends, and in fact to all the people of the district, 
he was elected. His rise from obscurity as a postal clerk to 
the lofty post as a representative of the people in the halls of 
Congress was as well deserved as it was meteoric. The avenue 
for greater service to his fellowmen was opened to him. His 
record as a Congressman is an open book to which his family, 
his friends and his former constituents proudly point. Always 
firm in his convictions, sincere and well grounded in his prin- 
ciples, fair and impartial to all classes, thorough and con- 
vincing in his arguments, his achievements in Congress stand 
as the most fitting memorial, as the most sacred monument to 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the people he loved, in behalf 
of the ideals he so fondly cherished, in behalf of the ambitions 
he so yearned to realize. 

Ever conscious of the great responsibilities devolving upon 
him, thoroughly conversant with the huge problems that de- 
veloped especially during the latter days of his service here, 
his thoughts and his actions were always inspired with that 
noble devotion to the principles and ideals which he always 
held uppermost in his mind—those principfes and ideals which 
won for him the esteem, the confidence, and the respect of his 
constituents and his thousands of friends. His primary thought 
eyer concerned the nran who ekes out his existence by the sweat 
of his brow, those countless thousands whose interests and 
whose welfare have so sorely been neglected in recent years. 
May the noble work so faithfully fostered and developed during 
his service in Congress serve as an inspiration to those of us 
who yet have the opportunity to advance it; may we open to 
them the door of a broader Americanism, a more (devout 
Americanism, based more nearly upon that freedom and that 
liberty which our forefathers guaranteed them when they 
drafted and adopted that great document—the Constitution of 
the United States. 

That Mr. VAN Dyke should have been cut down in the spring- 
time of life, when all the world stood before him, with his 
vision clear and his course plainly mapped out, just at the 
moment when he was about to attain the summit of success 
in his life’s work—when the golden dreams and the cherished 
hopes and aspirations were within reach of his outstretched 
hand—is difficult of comprehension. But as the good Lord, 
ever guiding him in his righteous and humane endeavors among 
his fellow men, saw fit to call him to that reward which he 
so justly deserved, we who remain to mourn his loss must con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that his activities among us 
have not been in vain, that ours is the richer heritage because 
of our association with him, that to us is left that inspiration, 
that impelling force which teaches us that all that is given 
us in life is the knowledge and the desire to work for the 
betterment of conditions for our fellow men, that contentment 
and happiness can only come from service such as was ren- 
dered by our departed colleague, Cart C. Van DYKE. 

May you and I, to-day, grasp the significance of this inspira- 
tion, may we be brought to a realization of the opportunities 
that are presented to us daily, and may we ever be guided 
in our efforts here by the same lofty ideals and the same well- 
grounded principles which so nobly aided Carr C. Van. DYKE 
to realize, in part, the ambitions of his youth, to the end that 
when our 

Summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Seourged to his d n, but, sustained and soothed 
a an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 


e one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to dwell 
at length and in detail upon the life and public services of our 
distinguished colleague, Carn C. VAN Dyke. That has already 
been done better and more eloquently than I could do it. I 
wish, rather, only to pay to his memory the sincere and modest 
tribute of a friend and comrade. It is a significant and a 
pleasing thing that we should gather here in these historic 
Halls for this purpose, where so many crises in the Nation's 
history have been met, and where the great moments of our 
colleague were spent. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I am told that in a far country, in the midst of 
a splendid wilderness, where towering, snow-capped peaks stand 
like sentinels, and the roar of a cataract translates itself into a 
murmur of music, there has been erected a beautiful temple of 
white marble. I am told that this temple is surmounted by a 
great crystal dome, beneath which is a shrine, and that those 
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who pray at this shrine sy bent their prayers answered in a 
language of ineffable sweetness. I wonder if the voices of 
those who speak in this Hall may not come back to us. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is given in that other world to remember 
what took place in this, I know that in the deepest sanctuary 
of Cant. Van Dyxe's heart is cherished the memory of the hours 
he spent with his wife and family, and next to them his friend- 
ships, and after these I am sure his soul responds to the tense 
excitement of this place in times of national stress and crisis. 
He had courage—moral courage, political courage—that virtue 
which is both rare and valuable, and because he had courage 
he loved politics, with its strife, its battles, its defeats, and its 
victories, 
~ He thought straight, and he voted as he thought. He loved 
‘those with whom he had been associated before he came to Con- 
gress. He never lost his interest in their welfare. He was 
never too busy to concern himself with their troubles. He had 
a broad sympathy with those in distress and found a pleasure 
and satisfaction in aiding them. He understood the common 
people, perhaps because he néyer ceased being one of them. 
He was admired and loved, especially by his comrades of the 
War with Spain, and they delighted to honor him. He held the 
highest offices that they could give him and administered them 
with distinction. He labored earnestly and zealously for the 
interest of the people of his district and represented them with 
ability. He had the charm of personality that begets enduring 
friendship and stimulates personal loyalty. 

I liked to talk with him, and I spent many hours in his office, 
for he had a sound philosophy that inspired confidence and radi- 
ated good will. I came to respect his judgment and to admire 
his. stanch integrity of mind and heart. He had faults—who 
has not?—but they only served to emphasize his many good 
qualities. When I think of him I like to remember that it is 
u great thing to be a statesman but a greater to be a man. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I feel very grateful to the 
members of the Minnesota delegation in Congress for the kind 
invitation they have extended me to be present and partici- 
pate in the memorial exercises of our late distinguished col- 
league, Cart C. VAN DYKE. 

During his service in Congress I considered him my warm, 
personal friend. My office was on the same floor, on the same 
corridor, and across the hall from his. I knew how he was 
regarded by his friends here in Washington, but I never had 
any conception of how he was loved by his home people until 
I visited that city. I sometimes think that the value of a 
Member of Congress is not fully appreciated by his colleagues 
until they have the opportunity of knowing how he is regarded 
by his home people. 

It was my privilege to be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a member of the congressional committee whieh 
accompanied his remains to his home, St. Paul, Minn. At 
various places along the route delegations of friends who 
had known him when he was connected with the Railway Mail 
Service or when he was performing service for the Spanish- 
American War Veterans met the train and presented beautiful 
floral tributes to be laid on the casket as a token of their 
appreciation of the splendid service he had performed for them 
in the past. At St. Paul many of the business institutions of 
the city closed their doors during the funeral as a mark of 
respect for the service performed for that city. The funeral 
procession passed through the beautiful Memorial Armory, con- 
structed at his suggestion for the purpose of honoring the 
returning veterans of the World War. It passed on to the 
capitol, which was filled by thousands of his admiring friends. 
His body was laid in state surrounded by banks of flowers 
presented by friends as tokens of their appreciation for what 
he had done for them in the past. It was a sad but inspiring 
sight to witness the sorrow that came over those who were 
present on that oceasion as they gazed for the last time on the 
lifeless form of their friend. I have never witnessed a more 
impressive ceremony, and every Member of Congress who 
attended this funeral returned to Washington with the full 
realization that no Member was ever better loved by his 
people than our late distinguished colleague, 

In 1898, when the honor of this Nation was at stake and it 
was necessary to sever diplomatic relations with Spain, he was 
one of the first to volunteer his services when our President 
called for volunteers to defend the flag. He was willing to 
make the supreme sacrifice in order that the principles that 
have made this country the greatest on earth might survive. 
The hand of fate was kind to him, and his life was spared in 
order that he might accomplish good for those who would 
associate with him in the future. 

In his death the Nation has lost one of its bravest citizens 
and most loyal supporters; the United States Congress has lost 
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one of its most faithful workers; the people of his district a 
man who always did his duty; and the wife and children have 
lost a loving husband and father whose chief aim in life was 
to always provide them with eyery comfort. 

Mr. Speaker, we are to-day writing the last chapter in the 
life of our distinguished colleague, Cart C. VAN DyxKE. The 
record we are making will soon be filed in the archives of the 
Nation as a public document to be reviewed by those who come 
after you and I are gone. Those who read the beautiful tributes 
that have been paid to his memory should be inspired by the 
thought that here was a man who always faithfully kept every 
trust imposed in him; one who always conducted himself in 
such a way as to merit the confidence and respect of all who 
knew him; one who always followed the golden rule, “ Do unto 
others as you would haye them do unto you.” 


Here Mr. VOLSTEAD took the chair. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, to-day has been set 
apart by this honorable body to commemorate the life and serv- 
ices of the beloved late Representative of St. Paul, Minn., Carr 
Cuestrr Van Dyke, and it is a pleasure for me to have this 
opportunity to make a few remarks as to his life and character, 

During the prime of the life and zenith of his faculties, Mr, 
Van Dyke was taken from our midst at the age of 38 years, 
Although young in years, he was a man of sober thought, strong 
convictions, courageous in all matters, unlimited energy, and his 
career was filled with activities for the public welfare. 

Mr. Van Dyke was born of sturdy parentage at Alexandria, 
Minn., February 18, 1881, where he was reared to manhood. 
Attended and successfully completed courses in public schools, 
graded and high. Was limited in means and assisted materially 
by working during spare moments and vacations. 

In this young man was instilled the spirit of patriotism and 
he was a “red blooded American” for at the age of 17, Mr. 
Van Dyxe entered the Spanish-American war as a volunteer 
in the Fifteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry at St. Paul and 
received an honorable discharge at the termination of the war. 
A man of fine physique, soldierly bearing, and always grasped 
an opportunity to relieve the oppressed and uplift the down- 
trodden. 

Upon his discharge from the Army he returned to his home 
at Alexandria and received employment as a teacher in the 
public schools. 

Married Myrtle B. Lampman, and out of said wedlock were 
born two daughters, Alleyene and Mildred. His home life was 
ideal, and his family were always uppermost in his thoughts; 
he was idolized by his friends and held in the highest esteem 
by all who were acquainted with him who valued his many 
sterling qualities. 

Successfully passed the civil-service examination for railway 
mail clerk, received appointment, and faithfully served the 
Government for nine years in that capacity, and bore the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest clerk in charge of a full railway. 
post office at that time. While serving the Government Mr. 
VAN DYKE was activity engaged in the betterment of the work- 
ing conditions of his fellow employees. Was elected president 
of the Railway Mail Clerks’ organization at St. Paul, and 
by reason of his untiring activities the position of chairman of 
the Railway Mail Clerks’ Welfare Association was created for 
him. Severed his connection with the Railway Mail Service 
after this appoint#ent. 

As such chairman he appeared before the congressional com- 
mittees testifying as to sanitary and working conditions under 
which the railway postal employees labored, and through his 
endeavors conditions were greatly improved. To the postal 
railway employees his judgment was infallible and their confi- 
dence in him was supreme. Led the fight and finally was in- 
strumental in securing the installation by our Government of 
the steel mail cars, which step was revolutionary in the railroad 
world but now generally accepted. 

Elected to Congress as a Democrat for the Sixty-fourth and 
succeeding Congresses to date of his death, May 19, 1919, after 
an illness of two days at the George Washington University 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

At the annual convention of the Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, held in Baltimore, Md., Mr. VAN Dyke was honored by 
his comrades by being unanimously eleeted as their com- 
mander in chief, 

As a Member of this honorable body, Mr. Van DYKE, deeply 
interested himself in all the great questions facing our country 
and people, and particularly in the passage of legislation that 
would assist the laboring man in better meeting the daily prob- 
lems with which he was confronted. 

Mr. VAN Dyke in all his actions and efforts was guided 
solely by his conscience as to the right and wrong regardless of 
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party affiliations, Was a staunch and true friend, and at all 
times was interested in any matter that would assist to lighten 
the burdens carried by man throughout life. 

All who knew and were acquainted with Mr. Van Dyke were 
impressed with and admired his manly stand on all great ques- 
tions facing our country’s welfare and its people; and al- 
though dead, as the world says, yet he liveth perpetually in 
the memory of those who knew him and of his deeds, and 
they sympathize deeply with his wife, family, and relatives in 
their great loss. 


Here Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota took the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. Lundeen, a former Member 
of the House, forwarded the following, with a request that it 
be inserted in the Recorp: 

“Cant Vax Dyke was my friend. He was a friend of the 
people. He fought his battle for the average man. He was 
never unfair to anyone. He never forgot the people who sent 
him to Congress to represent the capital city of the North Star 
State. 

“In Congress men need courage above all else. CARL Van 
Dyke was not afraid. In the greatest crises of world history 
he voted to keep his country out of war, and the course of 
events has proven him right. I will never forget that mid- 
night hour, April 5, 1917. I walked over from the Republican 
side to the Democratic, where he was standing, and I said * Carr, 
how are you going to vote on the war?’ The emotion of the 
moment was almost too much for us all, and he said, ‘ Ernie, 
Im going to vote as the people of St. Paul want me to vote.“ 
That settled it for Cant, VAN Dyke. He was a man. They 
could not bluff him. He could not be bulldozed. He followed 
the dictates of his conscience. That course was to him the 
highest law of patriotism. Joel Lundeen, my brother, served 
in the Railway Mail Service for several years and knew St. 
Paul's Congressman well, and we often talked about the fight 
‘Vax; as he was often affectionately called, put up for the 
Federal employees in and out of the Capitol. Van DYKE him- 
self rose from their ranks to represent them in the United 
States Congress. When in doubt follow * VAN,’ was the ad- 
monition given me by many a railway man. They believed in 
him. He was their friend. It was ‘write Van,’ ‘wire Van,’ 
let's get Vax for our main speaker,’ and so on. 

“In the Spanish-American War he served Minnesota and the 
United States well, and so highly was he esteemed by his com- 
rades that he was made their commander in chief in the midst 
of the World War. I can see him yet when he returned from 
the Baltimore convention as the new commander in chief of the 
United Spanish War Veterans; he was never in a happier frame 
of mind. In and out of Congress he fought for his comrades 
and he fought well. Anyone in distress he was at hand to 
help. Sickness, then a friendly and cheering word. To put 
it all in one word, he was a comrade. We of the Spa:ish-Amer- 
ican War Veterans will often speak of VAN Dyke in the years 
to come. He builded for us, he fought for us; we will remember 
him. Labor will not forget VAN.“ The great majority of 
mankind labor. He did not forget that fact and he truly repre- 
sentel that majority. How often men are elected to Congress 
by the people to fight for the people only to forget the people! 
St. Paul was fortunate to have such a representative. He 
brought honor to the fourth district of Minnesota. The years 
will roll by. Decade upon decade new men will fill the place of 
honor he once held. None will better represent St. Paul and 
Minnesota. The silent thousands that crowded about him to 
do him honor, the plain people, loved him. They sorrowed at 
his grave. 

There is no night; the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 


And bright in Heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forever more. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance 
with Cart Van Dyke was somewhat limited. I first met him per- 
sonally following my election to the 66th Congress and during 
the latter days of the last session of the 65th Congress. Coming 
from an adjoining district I have known of him and his work for 
some years, but for some reason or other we had not met, and 
so upon coming down here one of the first Congressmen whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting was Mr. Van Dyke. My impres- 
sion of him, of course, had been most favorable theretofore and 
upon meeting him I immediately realized something of the secret 
of the hold that he had upon his friends and neighbors in the 
adjoining city of St. Paul. His was truly a genial spirit. I 
saw him but little during those remaining days and upon going 
overseas and returning back just in time for the opening session 
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of the 19th of May was shocked almost beyond belief upon 
hearing of his sudden death. 

But from my acquaintance with him in that way and from 
the broad acquaintance from living in the same adjoining lo- 
cality I think that Cart Vax Dyke will go down in history in 
the State of Minnesota as one of its great men, one of Minne- 
sota’s Representatives who had not only that genial spirit but 
accompanying it he had a spirit which was abundant—that of 
love for his fellow men. It was that spirit which shone forth 
on each and every occasion, was with him in his work in the 
Railway Mail Service, was with him later when he represented 
his fellow workers before committees of the Congress, and it 
was with him in this Chamber as he spoke for the rights of the 
men who toil in the world; and so while there have been many 
beautiful eulogies here this afternoon they will be forgotten, 
but the State of Minnesota, his comrades of the Spanish War, 
his fellow workers in the Postal Service will long, long remem- 
ber the life, service, and sterling character of Carn C. VAN 
DYKE. 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I did not know 
Cart C. Van Dyke until I came to Congress, A very few weeks 
after I was here I had the pleasure of meeting him at the first 
meeting of the Committee on Mines and Mining, of which he 
and I were both members. He was a man of such fine appear- 
ance and striking personality that no one who ever met him 
could forget him. We served on that committee together for a 
period of two years. He took a very active interest in all 
deliberations of the committee. He was one of the practical 
sort of men whose advice was unportaut in legislative matters. 
He had a happy faculty of brushing aside technicalities and 
inconsequential details and going right to the heart of pro- 
posed legislation. He was courageous and conscientious, and 
in all my experience with him in legislative matters I saw not 
a single instance of petty partisanship in his conduct. Coming 
from the ranks of labor himself, he always took an active and 
sympathetic interest in legislation purposing the remedy of- 
existing evils in working conditions, 

There were two other matters in which Carn VAN Dyke 
took a particular interest. One was legislation respecting em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department. A former employee 
himself, he knew the needs of the men. He was in close touch 
with the organization of postal employees and was always able 
to present their case in a clear and convincing manner. 

The other was the interest of the Spanish-American War 
veterans. When the Spanish-American War broke out over 20 
years ago Cart VAN Dyke was one of the first volunteers to 
fight his country’s battles. He served with courage and dis- 
tinction. during that war and so gained the respect and confi- 
dence of his comrades that he was at the time of his death 
commander in chief of the national organization of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. With this intimate knowledge and 
with the needs of his comrades and with his large, close per- 
sonal acquaintance, he became their champion on the floor of the 
House. He was a champion worthy of that great organization. 

Mr. Speaker, a feeling of sorrow comes to us who were close 
in our friendship to Hon. CARL C. VAN DYKE. Everyone knew 
him as Carr. We all must bow to the will of our Maker, but 
we can not repress a feeling of sadness as we recall that he was 
stricken in the prime of his manhood. When he was carried 
back to his native State of Minnesota by his comrades of the 
Spanish-American War and his colleagues in Congress a more 
impressing tribute to his memory could not have been given. I 
shall always remember that day as he lay in state in the beauti- 
ful capitol at St. Paul, guarded by his Spanish-American War 
comrades. Thousands upon thousands of his friends came to 
pay their silent tribute of love and respect. The whole Nation 
suffered a loss in his death, but the United Spanish-American 
War Veterans suffered a big loss. He was their chief, their 
counselor, and their friend. 

When I think of the life of Cart VAN Dyke there comes to 
my mind the beautiful poem of Babcock: 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it; tis God's gift. 


Be 8 
Say not the days are eril—who's to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce. O shame! 
Stand up, speak out and bravely, in God's name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 


Faint not; fight on! ‘To-morrow comes the song. 
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Mr. Speaker, on his crypt in the cemetery in Minnesota is a 
bronze tablet bearing the inscription which best describes his 
life. It is as follows: 


Cart C. VAN DYKE. Born February 18, 1881. Died May 20, 1919. 
Commander in chief of the United Spanish War Veterans. Member of 
the 5 Sixty-üfth (World War „Sixty-sixth Congresses of the 
United States of America, representing the fourth district of Minnesota. 

A t-souled man, whose life was an interpretation of America to 
Americans; a man of the people, endowed by and representative of that 
Nation which gave him birth, for which he fought, and for whose 
. of brotherhood he ever was a militant evangelist, 

joved of men, 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, man can not contemplate 
the flowers and trees, the hills and valleys, the sun and stars, 
without awakening in his breast the fervid hope of the life be- 
yond. 

We are not philosophers; the mazes of theology and the 
processes of theosophy are to us a mystery; but we can discern 
beyond the twilight zone which separates the existence here 
from that beyond the spirit of the teachings of the Nazarene. 

We feel an intuitive sense of mighty power, of exalted ideals, 
of an inexplicable grandeur, in nature, and we soliloquize. 

Ah, we think, surely if the Power above breathes into the 
rosebuds the bloom which fills the winds of the valley with 
richest fragrance, it is more than chance that the assembled 
thoughts and hopes and aspirations of men should furnish the 
hidden motive power that drives the turbine and builds a city. 

If nature’s alchemy, in the first biting frosts of late summer, 
will change the mountain forest into a variegated screen for 
the curious and reflective to ponder over, surely the triumph 
of this same master hand is the marvelous blend of the babel of 
the human race. 

And when the autumn is come and the sear and yellow leaves 
of the mountain wood glide through the chill November air to 
light upon the polished steel railroad rails at the mountain’s 
foot, to be crushed to bare and sapless skeletons, if the oak and 
the poplar and the pine will live to reproduce their wonder 
panorama for generations yet unborn, will the Divine Father 
leave neglected the-souls.of men when in their autumn time 
they shake off the barren hulks that form the biding places for 
their short sojourns here? 

And when the blasts of winter come, if the Father of Fathers 
in His all-wise and omnipotent power will cuddle the willow 
and the rosebush and the palm in nature’s protecting robe, and 
hold forth the prospect of returning summers, will He with- 
hold the promise of the life beyond to the still soul waiting in 
the graye? 

Ah, no! Let us rather believe that the beneficent Creator who 
fixes the seasons and the stars, who dispenses the rainfall and 
the dew, who scatters the pollen to perpetuate the green ver- 
dure of mother earth, will find some sweet haven of rest for the 
tired soul whose earthly span has been devoted to the guardian- 
ship of the Master's creation. 

Death but marks the terminal of earth’s journey and is the 
transition state to prepare the neophite for initiation into the 
ethereal splendor of the never-ending day. The finite mind can 
not comprehend its metaphysical state or encompass its bound- 
less sphere. 

Earth’s milestones are but weak and linkless chains with 
which the mortal mind is impotent to reach through the cavern 
of eternity’s fugitive goal. Our day’s fleeting sunshine and 
night's dazzling incandescence are but the glow and flickering 
of uncertain beacons on the way to the perpetual radiance of 
the palace in the skies. Earth's broken reeds and shrill flageo- 
lets can only form the listening ear to drink the perfect harmony 
of the celestial choir. 

We reach for salvation; it moves away. We grope for un- 
derstanding; the mind fails. We build by the rule and guide 
of the prophets and philosophers, and when we would crown 
the superstructure it crumbles and is gone. 

Men whose dominant life’s note is accomplishment of sal- 
vation for their own souls are but self-serving ambassadors, 
who treat in a language unspoken by the Creator; but he who 
holds self as an infinitesimal being save as he may commingle 
his impulses and aspirations with the universal scheme must 
become an indispensable part of the general plan. 

Ah, my friends, I do not. believe that anyone in all the world 
could have a more difficult task to perform than have I this 
day. 

When the sad news came from Washington that Congress- 
man Cart C. Van Dyke had died, it might well be said that 
never in our State’s history has intelligence of such nature been 
met with more widespread grief and sorrow. 

The tribute paid to-day by the thousands on the streets of 
this beautiful city of St. Paul, under the dome of our State 
capitol, and in this splendid mausoleum was a most magnifi- 
cent one and shows but in a small degree the esteem in which 


5 Van Dyke was held by all eitizens of all walks 
0 

When this sad news came from Washington it meant to tlie 
loving and sorrowful wife, the two daughters grown to woman- 
hood, and the seven brothers of the same character and sturdy, 
stock, part of them gathered from distant States, that a loving 
and affectionate husband and kind and indulgent father and a 
generous-hearted and considerate brother had been taken away. 

To the little compact community of Alexandria, near fields 
and lakes and streams where he sported in boyhood, where the 
older residents point out the path to the village school of the 
éarlier days, where he was born and reared and betrothed and 
took up, almost a mere youth, life’s problems of husbandhood 
and fatherhood, the sad news meant that Cant,“ native son 
who had achieved distinction and reflected honor on his native 
city, was cut down in early life and his career was ended. 

The sad message of death meant that thousands in the Gov- 
ernment Railway Mail Service throughout America, men who 
had fought valiantly behind him while he organized them and 
led them, in Congress and out, in their fight for their rights 
and privileges, had lost their loyal chief; it meant that every 
city and rural letter carrier and every employee of the great 
Post Office Department had lost his friend. I saw its mute 
evidence as the funeral train reached the city. At the open 
door of a railway mail car, in working garb, cap in hand, 
héad bowed, and with eyes fixed upon the American flag draped 
over the body of the former chieftain, a tall, pale-faced man, 
perhaps a fighter in the ranks, perhaps an official associate, and 
perhaps just going out on the old run through Devils Lake or 
Larimore, where Van” had worked in days gone by, stood 
silently and unobserved among the thousands, the tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. To him and his associates death’s most 
exalted dignity and life's most generous impulses were em- 
bodied in the name upon their lips this day, the simple name 
“Van DYKE.” > 

The sad news of the death of Carr C. Van Dyxe meant to 
40,000 men who left their homes 21 years ago to give their sery- 
ices to the country’s cause that their recently elected commander 
in chief had fallen. It meant the passing of their champion in 
Congress for pensions for their widows and preference in Goy- 
ernment employment for soldiers and sailors and marines of 
all wars. We saw these veterans in platoon formation at the 
Grand Central Station at Chicago sounding taps upon the bugle 
as the funeral train departed; and to-day this occasion is hon- 
ored by the presence of three-past commanders in chief, Com- 
rades Smith, Chisholm, and Busch, and Adjt. Gen. Raths, com- 
rade, coworker, lifelong friend, and beneficiary of the most 
pass public trust that it was his duty during his lifetime to 
confer. 

To his colleagues in Congress Carn ©. Van Dyxe's death 
meant that there had been taken away a Member of that honor- 
able body who had always, with conspicuous courage for his 
convictions,. faithfully pefformed every sacred trust. He was 
known in Congress as a man who was unswervingly loyal to 
his ideals, and whose aspirations were not for station and posi- 
tion, but to be able to perform a service. We saw him in our 
country’s greatest crisis, disregarding what for the time seemed 
to best subserve his own personal or selfish ends, as he coura- 
geously fought for his convictions and for the best interests and 
welfare of his country. 

But I have not spoken of the guiding motive of his life, the 
controlling ideal which made his career a conspicuous one. It 
was his attitude toward his fellow man. Reared in a country 
community, learning early the responsibilities of the home pro- 
vider, starting as a worker in the ranks, his heart was always 
with the worker. He loved and trusted the men who work. 
He had their confidence and they enjoyed his confidence. He 
believed but little in the aristocracy of social caste, but was 
absorbed in the aristocracy of service. His friendships and 
sympathies were not those of utility, passing when the utili- 
tarian purpose had been accomplished, nor of pleasure, vanish- 
ishing as the flitting moments passed, but the strong, substan- 
tial friendships of admiration, of human sympathy, of com- 
mon cause, and early in life he adopted, unconsciously perhaps, 
the cause of the workers, and it became his life’s work. Like 
the face chiseled in the solid granite rock of the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, reverently termed the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” and representing to the New Englanders who 
sojourn there a lofty ideal and purpose, so there will ever 
remain in the affections and memories of the working people 
of our great State the tender recollections of the ideals and 
purposes and of the life and character of Cant C. VAN DYKE. 

Speaking for my colleagues in Congress assembled here on 
this occasion, representing as we do the Senate and House of 
Representatives, we wish to extend our sympathy to the wife, 
the daughters, and brothers of our colleague and comrade, and 
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to say to you that amidst your heavy burden of sorrow you 
must recognize the right to feel a just pride in future years 
that no man in Minnesota’s history will occupy a higher place 
on the roster of honor, and that few men have ever contributed 
a more substantial and definite service to their fellow men, than 
did Cart C. VAN DYKE. 


Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is little that I can add to the eloquent tributes paid by 
the gentlemen who have preceeded me to the memory of my 
friend and colleague, CAR. C. Van Dyke, but nevertheless I 
wish to add my humble testimony to what has already been said. 

Cart C. Van Dyke was my friend, and I loved him. His 
influence on all those who came in contact with him was 
inspiring to better things, and his death was a great loss to 
the State of Minnesota and to the body wherein he has served so 
faithfully and well. Born among humble surroundings and 
reared in the hard school of experience, he developed such 
sturdy, honest, and sincere traits of character that he rose to 
a place of honor and trust in the greatest law-making body 
of the world and in the hearts of the people of his State and 
of the Nation. 

Cart C. VAN Dyker was raised on a farm in Minnesota. His 
early life was spent on the hard work that was required to 
develop that great State. He was educated in the common 
Schools and high schools of Alexandria. After completing his 
high-school course he taught school in Douglas County, Minn. 
When the call for troops was made at the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War, young Van Dyke was one of the first 
to offer his services in defense of the flag. At the close of the 
War Mr. VAN DYKE entered the Government as a railway mail 
clerk. He afterwards represented the railway mail clerks’ 
branch of the Government employees in this city. While in the 
Government service he completed a law course. He was elected 
to the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, and reelected to the Sixty-sixth 
Congresses. At the time of his death he was the honored com- 
ening in chief of the Spanish-American War Veterans’ Asso- 

ation. 

The whole course of CARL C. VAN DYKE's life was a struggle 
against adverse circumstances. It was my sad duty to be 
present at his funeral in St. Paul. Seldom if ever in the history 
of Minnesota has such a tribute of love and honor been paid 
to one of its citizens, The children strewed the route of the 
funeral cortege with wild flowers. The entire city of St. Paul 
was in mourning for the big-hearted, loyal friend of the common 
people; people of all ranks and station in life laid aside their 
accustomed pursuits to join in doing honor to this truly great 
man. The entire business life of the city was suspended, and 
thousands crowded the route of the funeral procession, with 
bared heads, to pay a last farewell to the man they loved. 

As I last looked upon his features as he lay in state under 
the dome of that magnificent palace, the capitol building at 
St. Paul, surrounded by banks of flowers, the tokens of respect 
and loye of his host of friends, guarded by the faithful com- 
rades who never left his side from the time his body left the 
hospital until they fired the last volley over his grave, I 
realized that I was indeed parting with a true friend, and one 
whose like I might not look upon again. The life of Carr C. 
Van Dyxe stands as an inspiration to all the young of our 
land. It stands as an example of what may be achieved by 
those who by honest, earnest efforts seek to raise themselves 
to positions of honor and prominence, and emphasizes the fact 
that America is indeed the land of opportunity. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, hen the finger of death is laid 
on a man, young, alert, capable, in the fullness of his powers, 
it adds a greater pathos and widens the circle of bereavement. 
When the grim reaper garnered Comrade Cant VAN Dyke to 
his Maker he took a man in his prime, at the moment when he 
was reaching out his hand to grasp fruition from years of 
deprivation, of toil, of self-denial. Born into a family of 
straitened means, he early shouldered his own burden and put 
his strength into the task of bringing along the others in the 
large family. He made his own way through the publie schools, 
helping himself along by teaching school, and finally taking 
law while a railway mail clerk. 

His 14 years in the Railway Mail Service showed a steady 
upward climb, and though clerk in charge, his big heart and 
quick sympathy and justice were always keen to understand and 
appreciate the side of the men. He fought for their interests 
at all times; hence he managed to incur the disfavor of those 
in power, and finally resigned. He was made chairman of the 
welfare committee of the tenth division, and while in this 
service, though still a young man, he had so endeared himself, 
his wonderful warmth of heart, personal magnetism, and knowl- 


edge of human nature had won him so many friends, that he 
was sent to Congress, being elected to the Sixty-fourth. His 
victory, young and unknown, with no machine but his own self- 
made one, woven of the iron bands of friendship, over a man 
older, experienced, statesmanlike, polished, cultured, well- 
trained, and capable, came as one of the surprises of the cam- 
paign—the one Democratic Representative in a Republican 
State. His unblemished labor record won him reelection. 

He was intensely domestic, passionately devoted to his home 
and to his family. His constant regret was that unsatisfactory 
housing conditions in Washington prevented him from having 


them with him. The strain, the irregularity, the tremendous ' 


responsibilities of the war session, took toll of his strength. It 
is in keeping with the character of the man that even those 
closest to him did not suspect that for a long time before he 
died he was suffering. He made light of his physical condi- 
tion, refused to consider himself, drove his splendid constitution 
at the rate he had always maintained, and so performed his 
duties and bore his affliction that few suspected the terrible 
handicap under which he was working. 

When his final illness occurred he refused to notify any of 
his colleagues, but went to the hospital alone. His death did 
not come as a surprise to him. Before he came to the last 
session, when he was taking leave of his wife, his Spartan 
courage for a moment gave way, and he said: “ I will never see 
you again.” And he never did. He was stricken down in the 
midst of his duties. At the hospital, with his lifeblood drain- 
ing away in a hemorrhage, he still fought valiantly, never giving 
up his courage or his will to live. With the realization that the 
flood of black waters was rising over him inevitably, he asked 
the hospital assistants around, “Aren't you going to do some- 
thing for me?” Unable to the last to believe that his fighting 
courage and determination must give way before a mightier 
power. : 

Simple, democratic, unaffected, he possessed in an unusual 
degree the power of making and keeping friends. He kept his 
word, he kept his head; a plain, blunt man, that loved his 
friends and told them what they themselyes did know. His 
heart was a heart of understanding, for he had been upon Mount 
Sinai, had seen the lightning flash and heard the thunders roll; 
had partaken of the meal of locusts and clothed himself in the 
camel's hair. He knew adversity, and could never forget its 
lesson, and therefore understood the heart of the laboring man, 
whose constant friend he was in private life as well as in his 
career as Congressman. A Spanish-American War veteran, 
through his executive ability and sterling qualities he rose to com- 
mander in chief of our organization, whose principles and ideals 
have held aloft to the youth of the land an example of loyal 
Americanism. 

To know Comrade Cart VAN Dyke was to be his friend. To 
ultimately understand his character was to admire it. To come 
in contact with his mental power was to respect it. To oppose 
him was to fear him, for the undemonstrative resources that he 
could call to his command were astounding to his political 
enemies. 

Quiet, unassuming, modest, unpretentious, caring not for the 
vaunt of leadership if the cause he championed was victorious. 
It was results he sought, not praise. 

Laborer, student of nature, statesman, he put himself in 
harmony with the constitution of things, ever stamping them 
with hismark. The plain folks, who knew him and who gathered 
at his funeral in such multitudes as no public man in the 
history of St. Paul ever attracted, cherish his memory, and their 
hearts will echo and reecho his praise and his prowess in his 
fight for the human cause. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wishes to state that 
last evening quite late HA not Knutson, from Minnesota, came 
to my office and made this request to me, saying that he very 
much desired to be present on this occasion to deliver a short 
eulogy at least upon the death of CAnL VAN DYKE, but he was 
suddenly and hastily called to Minnesota on very important 
matters and could not be here, and requested that I have some 
one of our colleagues read for him, to go into the Recorp, a 
statement which he handed to me. I have just given the state- 
ment to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton], and I 
request him to read that statement as and for HAROLD KNUTSON, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota read the following: 

“Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, ‘Man that is born of a woman 
is of few days, and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also as a shadow, and con- 
tinueth not.’ 

“When the news came to me that my friend arid colleague, 
Congressman Cant C. VAN Dyke, had passed to the great be- 
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I had seen him but a few days 
before, apparently in full vigor and virile manhood, and his sud- 
den and unexpected demise called to my mind the biblical quo- 
tation quoted. 

“To know CARL VAN Dyke was to love, admire, and esteem 
him. He possessed all those sterling qualities which go to make 


yond, I was shocked and pained. 


a good citizen. At the early age of 17 he answered his coun- 
try’s call and served faithfully during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. His life since that time was one of sacrifice for 
others. He was never so happy as when he was doing some- 
thing for some one else. He was in every way a self-made man. 
Elected to the Sixty-fourth Congress after a very strenuous cam- 
paign, he immediately took a prominent part in the House. As 
a member of the Labor and District of Columbia Committees he 
showed the stuff that was in him. He was a two-fisted fighter 
who always fought open and aboveboard. CARL Van DYKE 
would not stoop to underhanded methods, no matter what the 
provocation, and he commanded the respect and admiration of 
friend and foe alike. 

“In his death the Nation lost a true and faithful legislator, 
Minnesota and the city of St. Paul a splendid citizen, and the 
sorrowing family a kind and loving husband and father. Of him 
it can be truthfully said, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.’ 

“To-day I join with my colleagues in paying this poor tribute 
to his memory and silently drop a tear for a good friend who 
has gone on before to that undiscovered bourne from whence 
no traveler returns.’ ” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant to the resolution 
heretofore adopted and as a further tribute to the deceased the 
Chair declares the House now adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed to meet to-morrow, Monday, May 17, 1920, at 12 o'clock 
noon, - 


SENATE. 
Monpay, May 17, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we pray Thee to lead us into all the deeper 
truths. Give us vision, vision to see Thy face, to see Thy 
movements in national and personal life. Give us, we pray 
Thee, devotion to the great ideals of Thy holy revelation. Give 
us that insight into the movement of God that will read the 
ever-continued revelations of Thy will to men. May we follow 
Thy lead as men who are brave to do the things which are 
true, and following God’s guidance may we establish perma- 
nently order and peace in all our boundaries. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday, May 11, 1920, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


SPREAD OF RADICALISM. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
give notice that at the close of the routine morning business to- 
morrow I shall address the Senate on the spread of radicalism 
in America, and also some of the causes of it, and the remedies 
therefor. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Eureka, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the protection of maternity and infancy, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Manufacturers’ State 
Association of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation granting a bonus to ex-service men who were disabled or 
sick in consequence of their service in the World War, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Nature Club of Westport, 
Conn., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation per- 
mitting private enterprises to cut into the public parks in the 
West, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented petitions of sundry postal employees of 
Windsor Locks and Terryville, of sundry citizens of Hartford 
and New Haven, of sundry postal employees of Seymour and 
Litchfield, of the National Association of Post Office Clerks of 
Stamford, and of the Kiwanis Club, of Bridgeport, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for an increase in the salaries of 
postal employees, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


~ REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1695) validating certain homestead entries (Rept. 
No. 591); and 

A bill (H. R. 9825) authorizing certain railroad companies, 
or their successors in interest, to convey for public-road pur- 
poses certain parts of their rights of way (Rept. No. 592). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4393) relating to fees to be allowed registers and 
receivers of United States land offices, providing for the abol- 
ishment of the office of receiver of publie moneys of such land 
17 0 and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public 

ands. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLETCHER) : 

A bill (S. 4394) granting an increase of pension to William 
Genovar (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4395) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
Roberts (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4396) authorizing the incorporation of the United 
States Oil Corporation; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4397) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
George Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4398) for the relief of a certain estate; to the 
Committee on Claims; 5 

A bill (S. 4399) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close certain streets, roads, or highways 
in the District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary by 
reason of the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of 
other streets, roads, or highways in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 4400) to amend an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Masonic Mutual Relief Association of the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1869, as amended; and 

A bill (S. 4401) to authorize the widening of First Street 
NE., and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 198) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to sell to the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., a certain tract 
of land within the Allegheny Arsenal Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $400,000 for the participation of the United States in the 
observance of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass., intended 
to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

MILITARY AUTOCRACY. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
read a brief statement from the Washington Post and to make 
a few observations upon it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
Mr. GRONNA. I find in this morning’s Post, on the front 


page, the following: 
KING FOR VOLUNTEER ARMY—SEES PROOF OF PEACEFUL STRENGTH IN 
GIVING UP CONSCRIPTION. 
[Canadian Press.] 
LONDON, May 16. 

King George declared yesterday to the lord lieutenants of the counties, 
the lord mayors, and lord provosts who gathered at Buckingham Palace 
in answer to the call for the reconstruction of the territorial volun- 
teer army that the formation of a volunteer citizen army was indis- 
pensable to the safety and freedom of the Empire. 

“No more valuable proof of our peaceful strength and the sonnd- 
ness of our national life and character,” continu the King, “could 
be given to the world than the fact that we have abandoned the 
principle of compulsory military service, to which we were forced to 
resort in the hard times of the war, and haye returned to the purely 
voluntary system.” 


Mr. President, I call attention to this for the purpose of show- 
ing that the Empire of Great Britain sees the danger of estab- 
lishing a military autocracy. It is needless for me to cull the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that there is not one single 
Government on the face of the earth to-day that has withstood 
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a military auteeracy. Greece had it, Persia had it, Rome had it, 


Germany had it. Before Germany Sweden had it. They were 
all, if not reduced to a small nation, destroyed. The military 
Government of Germany has been entirely destroyed. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate the King of the great 
Empire of Great Britain upon the stand which he has taken. I 
only hope that this body and the other body will take the same 
step which the Empire of Great Britain has taken and will 
not impose upon this Government a military autocracy. 

We know, Mr. President, that what destroyed the German Gov- 
ernment was the military autocracy of Germany. The entire 
country knows that it was not the people of Germany who were 
the cause of destroying it, but it was the carefully and well 
established military autocracy which caused its destruction. 

Mr. President, we are proceeding in this country, as I under- 
stand it, intending to place everything under the Army, to 
educate the farmer, to educate the blacksmith, to educate every- 
one in the industries under the War Department, ignoring all 
the other executive departments. We have an Agricultural De- 
partment, and ‘yet it is well understood now that already we 
are trying to place the farmers of the country under a military 
autocracy. 

Mr. President, again I want to express my approval of the 
action taken by the great Empire of Great Britain. 


FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take up Senate resolution 363, on which I desire to say only a 
word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that it is a 
resolution coming over from a preceding day. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Itis. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the Senator has 
a right to call it up, if there is no objection. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think there will not be any objection to 
the resolution. 

Mr, GERRY. I ask that the resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Assistant Seeretary read Senate resolution 363, submitted 
by Mr. McCormick on the 15th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be directed w advise the 
Senate what steps it purposes to take or to recommend to the member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System to meet the existing inflation of 
currency and its and consequent high prices, and what further 
steps it pur; to take or recommend to mobilize credits in order to 
move the 1920 crop, 

Mr. KING, May I inquire of the Senator whether the reso- 
lution has been reported by the committee? 

Mr.«McCORMICK. It has not been referred to a committee. 
It is a Senate resolution. I recognize that there may be some 
question in the mind of the Senator from Utah as to the pur- 
pose of the resolution, but I do not believe he will have any 
objection to it after a word of explanation. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator, if he will pardon me, 
that I do not know that I have any objection to it, and yet there 
are some recitations in it that may not be agreed to by many 
students of political economy and many members of the com- 
mittee to which the resolution would properly go. 

Mr. McCORMICK., What recitations, may I ask the Sena- 
tor? 

Mr. KING. That high prices are the result of the so-called 
inflation of credits and currency, and the implication to be 
derived from the resolution that there is inflation as a result 
of the activities or lack of activities of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do not think the last will be found in 
the resolution. It is indisputable that not only in this country 
but in every country there has been a vast increment in the 
total of currency and of credits, It is indisputable that there is 
a relation between the increment of currency and of credit and 
existing prices. The Senator surely recognizes that all the 
classic symptoms of impending fimancial crisis are manifest 
to-day. The principal hope of relief is in the Federal Reserve 
Board, and in the board advising the business world of steps 
proposed to meet the demand for credit when the period of 
crop moving comes. 

While the distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
was still Secretary of the Treasury, the Reserve Board with his 
concurrence, and, if I am not mistaken, following his advice, 
raised the bank rate. Subsequently Congress legislated te vest 
in the Reserve Board and the member banks discretion as to the 
establishment of different rates, 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator briefly outline what are the 
provisions of the resolution? 


Mr. McCORMICK, The resolution calls upon the Reserve 


Board to inform the Senate what steps it contemplates taking 


to relieve the existing inflation and to mobilize credits against 
the time when we must move the crops of the country. The 
Senator very well remembers that in 1907, at this period in the 
year, there were manifest exactly the symptoms of economic 
and credit disorder which are present to-day, very much the 
same symptoms that were manifest in 1903. Unless, under the 
Reserve System, the Reserve Board takes steps to forestall 
a credit stringency in the fall, we shall have something approxi- 
mating a panic. 

In my judgment announcement at this time of the contem- 
plated steps will serye a most valuable purpose in relieving the 
apprehension of thousands of creditors in the country. Such 
announcement will tend to meet the very stringency which is 
threatened in the fall. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator if the resolution sim- 
ply asks for information?_ 

Mr. McCORMICK, It asks for nothing more. 

Mr. GRONNA. I certainly have no objection to that. I 
2 it is very advisable that we should adopt such a rese- 

tion. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The resolution asks for nothing more 
than information; in fact, I may say to the Senator that to-day 
there are gathering in Washington representative bankers from 
all over the country to confer with the reserve board and the 
Secretary of the Treasury about the grave situation now im- 


pending. 

Mr. GRONNA. I rose only for the purpose of securing in- 
formation, The Senator knows, of course, as well as I do, the 
danger of changing the monetary laws by piecemeal. In refer- 
enee to rates of interest and what they will do, I think any 
man who has studied political science from any angle at all 
knows that the men who will get the advantage of a high rate 
of interest, or the concerns which will get the benefit of a high 
rate of interest, are those which are making large profits, 
There is nothing which will harm the farming interests any 
more than to compel them to pay a high rate of interest. They 
will be obliged, if that be done, to cease operations, because 
their business does not pay a sufficient profit to enable them to 
pay high rates of interest. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from North Dakota will 
learn, if he will examine the resolution, that there is no refer- 
ence to rates of interest. Unless steps are taken to-day to 
mobilize the necessary credit resources, farmers will be hard put 
te it to find money this fall when it is necessary for their very 

ves. 

Mr. GRONNA. We know that the men who are now getting 
money are the automobile manufacturers and others who can 
place the burden upon the other party. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Great amounts of credit are being util- 
ized in the manufaeture of silk stockings, phonographs, and all 
kinds of nonessentials. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois why he has such an apprehension of a stringency in 


connection with the securing of money to handle the crops when 


grain receipts or warehouse receipts can be taken as security 
to the Federal reserve banks, deposited there, and any amount 
of money issued upon them and no interest charged upon that 
money for six months? If a warehouse receipt is good for the 
eash—and it certainly is, if it covers wheat—why should there 
be the danger of inability to expand the currency when there 
is no interest charge for six months for such expansion? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, we may continue to 
expand the currency, as we have expanded it, without cheeking 
the increase in interest rates, which has been manifest all this 
year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The increase of interest rates is due to 
the demand for money. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Precisely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the information I wanted to obtain 
from the Senator was the basis of his fear that we could not 
get sufficient money in the fall; in other words, that we could 
not sufficiently expand our currency to meet the requirements 
of moving the crops. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Doubtless we can expand the currency 
while prices and interest rates increase indefinitely. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Does the Senator from Illinois assume 
that we will fail to utilize the power in the present banking 
laws to meet the requirements incident to handling the crops? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I assume nothing. I want to learn from 
the Federal Reserve Board what plan of relief, if any, it has 
in contemplation. 
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Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 5 

Mr. McCORMICK, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Under the law there is, of course, a limit to 
the expansion of the currency. That limit is the gold reserve 
which is required. When the reserves of the Federal reserve 
banks are exhausted, no more currency can be issued until the 
gold reserve is replenished. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois, if I 
may, in connection with his resolution, to explain the rate of 
interest that is being charged by the reserve banks? What 
rate of interest are the Federal reserve banks charging? 

Mr. McCORMICK. They are not charging a uniform rate of 
interest, as the Senator from Iowa knows. 

Mr. KENYON. They are, I know, charging a very high 
rate of interest in some cases. 

Mr. McCORMICK. They are seeking, I am told, to moderate 
activities in the production of nonessentials, or they are sup- 
posedly doing so. t 

Mr. KENYON. They have forced some particular banks to 
pay all the way from 10 to 13 per cent for money. That is 
reflected on the small banks and is reflected as to the farmer, 
and it is becoming a very serious situation in the sections of 
the country which the Senator and I represent. 

Mr. MeCORMICK. The resolution seeks for information as 
to the policy of the Reserve Board. That is what is most imme- 
diately necessary in the- present situation. 

Mr. KENYON. It never was intended, was it, that the 
Reserve Board should be engaged in building up banks or 
getting profits for banks? Its purpose was to serve a general 
public use. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator welcome information as 
to whether they expect to earn 102 per cent on their capital 
stock next year? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is before the Senate? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK ] 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to speak upon that if we can 
have it di of. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, can we not have a vote 
on the resolution? g 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a few days ago I offered a reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Subsequently, by unanimous consent, that committee 
was discharged from the further consideration of the resolution, 
and it was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I was advised by the 
chairman of that committee last week that he hoped to report 
the resolution on Saturday afternoon at 2 o'clock. The chair- 
man of the committee is absent to-day, but I see the able Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] is present, and I should like to ask 
if there is a probability that we can have an immediate report 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
undertook to hold a meeting on last Saturday, but it was im- 
possible to secure a quorum. The chairman was called to New 
York and will not return until to-morrow morning. I was in- 
formed by him before he left that on his return he intended to 
eall another meeting of the committee for the purpose of taking 
up the resolution of the Senator from Idaho and considering it. 
It is my understanding that the meeting will be held some time 
to-morrow, and it is also my understanding that a decision will 
be reached at that meeting as to the disposition of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the fact that we may hope for a 
report, I presume, to-morrow, either pro or con, I have nothing 
further to say at this time. 

OIL PROSPECTING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

The message was read, and on motion of Mr. PHELAN the 
message and accompanying papers were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To the Senate: 

In response to the Senate’s resolution of March 10, 1920, 
requesting the President, if not incompatible with the public 
interests, to inform the Senate, 


“First, as to what restrictions, if any, are imposed either 
directly or indirectly by France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, 
or any other foreign country, or the dependencies thereof, upon 
the citizens of the United States in the matter of prospecting 
for petroleum, or in the acquisition and development of lands 
containing the same within the territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion and influence of such countries. 

“Second, if such restrictions exist, what steps have been 
taken by the Government of the United States to secure their 
removal and equality of treatment in respect of citizens of the 
United States. 

“Third, if any restrictions are imposed by the Government 
of Mexico upon citizens of the United States in regard to the 
acquisition or development of petroleum-bearing lands within 
its jurisdiction which are not imposed upon nationals of other 
foreign countries. 

“Fourth, if any such discriminating restrictions are imposed 
by the Government of Mexico upon citizens of the United States, 
what steps have been taken by the Government to secure re- 
moyal of such restrictions and the equality of treatment in 
respect to citizens of the United States,” 

E transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, with 
accompanying inclosure, furnishing the information requested 
by the resolution as far as it can be supplied compatibly with 
the public interest. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


(Inclosure: Report by the Secretary of State with its in- 
closures. ) 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

17 May, 1920. 

The Presipent; The Acting Secretary of State, to whom was 
referred the resolution adopted on March 10, 1920, requesting 
the President to inform the Senate, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, 

“First, as to what restrictions, if any, are imposed, either 
directly or indirectly, by France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan, 
or any other foreign country, or the dependencies thereof, upon 
the citizens of the United States in the matter of prospecting 
for petroleum, or in the acquisition and development of lands 
containing the same within the territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion and influence of such countries. 

Second, if such restrictions exist, what steps have been 
taken by the Government of the United States to secure their 
removal and equality of treatment in respect of citizens of the 
United States, 

“ Third, if any restrictions are imposed by the Government of 
Mexico upon citizens of the United States in regard to the 
acquisition or development of petroleum-bearing lands within 
its jurisdiction which are not imposed upon nationals of other 
foreign countries. 

“Fourth, if any such discriminating restrictions are imposed 
by the Government of Mexico upon citizens of the United States, 
what steps have been taken by the Government to secure re- 
moval of such restrictions and the equality of treatment in re- 
spect to citizens of the United States,” 
has the honor to lay before the President a report furnishing 
the information requested by the resolution as far as it can be 
supplied compatibly with the public interest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank L. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

(Inclosure: Report by the Department of State, with accom- 
panying inclosures.) : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, May 14, 1920. 


REPORT TO THE SENATE IN RESPONSE TO SENATE RESOLUTION 331, 

In response to the request of the Senate embodied in Senate 
resolution 331 for certain information regarding restrictions 
directly or indirectly imposed upon citizens of the United States 
in prospecting, acquiring, and developing petroleum lands 
abroad, and further regarding action taken by this Govern- 
mente with a view to securing the removal of such restrictions 
and equality of treatment in respect to citizens of the United 
States, the following report is submitted as containing the in- 
formation now available and not incompatible with the public 
interest. 

A great part of the data contained herein has been derived 
from consular reports received in response to special consular 
instruction No. 672 of May 31, 1919, and diplomatic and con- 
sular instruction of August 16, 1919, instructing diplomatie 
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and consular officers to obtain and forward certain specific in- 
formation relating to mining laws and legal restrictions im- 
posed upon foreigners in securing or operating mineral con- 
cessions within their consular districts. 

It will be noted from the copy of instruction No, 672 hereto 
attached that it was issued almost a year (May 31, 1919) prior 
to the passage of the above resolution of March 10, 1920, and 
further, that although mineral oil is expressly mentioned as 
being within the purview of the instruction, nevertheless the 
scope of the investigation called for therein did not permit 
of the intensive study of the foreign petroleum situation which 
its present and prospective importance would seem to require. 
With a view to directing attention to petroleum, the general 
circular instruction of August 16, 1919, of which a copy is at- 
tached, relating to mineral oil concessions and rights, was sent 
out. Since this was in the nature of a standing instruction, 
the department expects to be continuously in the receipt of in- 
formation on this situation. 

The above instruction was supplemented by a circular cable- 
gram, under date of October 17, 1919, again requesting specific 
information on the petroleum situation, directed to posts from 
which significant information might be expected. It further 
appears that some of the restrictions on petroleum development 
are of a temporary character, growing out of the war situation, 
and it is still too early to tell whether they may form a part 
of permanent legislation on this subject. Moreover, there is 
nothing to show what action may be taken by the newly 
formed, reorganized, and unrecognized Gévernments of Eu- 
rope and Asia, many of which have important petroleum- 
producing properties. 

In view of these considerations and the probable urgency of 
an early reply, it has seemed desirable to submit the informa- 
tion now available and subsequently to supplement it with such 
more timely and detailed data as may be obtained on the rapidly 
changing international petroleum situation as reflected in 
restrictive legislation along nationalistic lines. 

Because of the broad scope of the study based on instruction 
No. 672 of May 31, 1919, and the further fact that petroleum 
restrictions are not specifically mentioned in the general in- 
struction of August 16, 1919, much of the data derived there- 
from only remotely relates to restrictions on petroleum develop- 
ment. In many countries petroleum has not been discovered in 
commercial quantities, and there is consequently no specific 
legislation bearing on it except as general mining legislation 
might be supposed to cover it in the event of its discovery. 

The present report with special reference to the first para- 
graph of the Senate resolution will be in general limited to 
restrictions arising out of legislation enacted to control the 
prospecting, acquiring, and development of petroleum lands in 
those countries in which petroleum is produced. The report 
falls in three principal parts so as to be in conformity with and 
responsive to the Senate resolution. 

Secriox 1. 


The restrictions in the countries and their dependencies 
named in the first paragraph of the Senate resolution follow in 
this section in the order of their designation with other foreign 
countries listed alphabetically. 

FRANCE. 


There appear to be no mineral oil concessions granted in 
continental France, although there are encouraging indica- 
tions, and in the French colonial possessions of northern Africa 
several projects are in the course of development. The French 
Government exercises wide discretionary powers in the granting 
of concessions. This wide discretion makes possible discrimi- 
natory action, but there is no evidence of its operation against 
citizens of the United States. It is probable that the French 
policy is to regard all applications for concessions in the light 
of the public interest which was reflected by an act of Septem- 
ber 9, 1919, providing for complete nationalization of all mineral 
resources. It is not clear- whether petroleum would come 
within the scope of this act or be covered by special legislation. 
There is reason to believe that the policy mentioned above 
would find expression in a restriction on development by aliens, 
at least to the extent that concessions would not be granted to 
alien groups unless they form a part of a French joint-stock 
company, of which two-thirds of the directors should be French 
ci ns. 

This policy would probably be effective in Algeria, French 
West Africa, and Madagascar should petroleum be found in 
those dependencies. It does not appear whether the above re- 
strictions would be applicable to Morocco and Tunis. (Cable- 
gram from Paris, Oct. 18, 1919; consular report, Oct. 31, 1919; 
consular report, Tananarive, Madagascar, Oct. 29, 1919; report, 


Tangier, Morocco, Aug. 28, 1919; and consular reports from 
Tunis, May 31, 1919, and Jan. 26, 1920.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 

In general, each dominion and colony has its own legislation 
on the subject of the petroleum industry. 

The policy of the British Empire is reported to be to bring 
about the exclusion of aliens from the control of the petroleum 
supplies of the Empire and to endeavor to secure some measure 
of control over oil properties in foreign countries. This policy 
appears to be developing along the following lines, which are 
8 or indirectly restrtctive on citizens of the United 

tates: 

1. By debarring foreigners and foreign nationals from owning 
or operating oil-producing properties in the British Isles, colo- 
nies, and protectorates. 

2. By direct participation in ownership and control of pe- 
troleum companies. 

3. By arrangements to prevent British oil companies from 
selling their properties to foreign owned or controlled com- 
panies. 

4. By orders in council that prohibit the transfer of shares 
in British oil companies to other than British subjects or na- 
tionals. 

It is understood that the British Government has a control- 
ling interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. and that it has also 
assisted in the development of the Papuan oil fields by bear- 
ing one-half of the expense and contributing experts. 

It may be of some significance that by general license of Sep- 
tember 1, 1919, prohibited transactions under the regulations 
of the defense of the realm act were again permitted except 
as such transactions might relate to oil-mining property. 
(Cablegram from London, Oct. 18, 1919; consular reports from 
London, Oct. 21, 1919, Nov. 8, 1919.) 

According to recent reports, prospecting for petroleum is 
lawful in the United Kingdom only by the board of trade or the 
minister of munitions or persons authorized by them. Similar 
regulations apply to working a petroleum property. The only 
drilling now going on in the United Kingdom for petroleum is 
being done by S. Pearson & Son (Ltd.) as petroleum develop- 
ment managers to the Government. 

It is said to be unlawful for a British citizen, without the con- 
sent of the board of trade, to transfer to an alien or to a_for- 
eign-controlled company any interest in a company controlling 
an oil field in the United Kingdom. (Defense of the realm act 
of 1915, as ameded Oct. 23, 1917, regulation No. 30, B B). 

AUSTRALIA, 

Commonwealth mining regulations are contained in regula- 
tions under the war precautions act, 1914-1916, and amend- 
ments thereto. According to this act, no contract for the 
acquisition of any mining business, or of any interest in such, 
or of any security issued by a mining company shall be made 
by any other than a natural-born British subject without the 
written consent of the attorney general. It appears that no 
application for a mining lease to any person other than a 
natural-born British subject for a term of more than five years, 
and that no contract for the assignment or acquisition to or by 
any person other than a natural-born British subject of a 
mining lease of which a period of five years is unexpired, shall 
be made or granted without the written consent of the attor- 
ney general. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 

Under the laws of this protectorate, all aliens would seem to 
be excluded from the development of petroleum: 

“A prospecting license shall not authorize a person who is 
not a British subject to peg out an oil claim. (Ordinance, 
1912, Pt. III, Div. II-24 (5).) 

“A person who is not a British subject shall not be entitled 
to own an oil claim or enjoy the right of mining for oil, any- 
thing in the ordinance to the contrary notwithstanding. (Ordi- 
nance, 1912, Pt. III, Div. II-25.) 

“And whenever oil is found on any claim other than an oil 
claim the holder of a prospecting license, being a British sub- 
ject, may peg out on such claim an oil claim. (Ordinance, 1912, 
Pt. II, Div. I-35.) 

“The transfer of an oil claim and the grant or transfer of any 
share or interest therein shall be invalid unless the consent in 
writing of the governor to such transfer or grant shall first have 
been obtained, and the transferee or grantee is a British subject, 
or a firm or syndicate all the members of which shall at all 
times be and remain British subjects, or a British company 
registered in Great Britain or in a British colony or in the 
protectorate and having its principal place of business within 
His Majesty’s dominions or in the protectorate, and the chair- 
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man of the said company and all the remaining directors shall 
at all times be British subjects, and the company shall not at 
any time be or become a corporation directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by foreigners or foreign corporations. (Ordinance, 1912, 
Pt. III, Div. II-46 (2).) 

“ No lease for the purpose of mining for mineral oil or author- 
izing the lessee to mine for mineral oil shall be granted, and 
no assignment of any such license or lease shall be made, unless 
the lessee or assignee shall be a British subject or a firm or 
syndicate all the members of which shall at all times be and 
remain British subjects, or a British company registered in 
Great Britain or in a British colony or in the protectorate and 
having its principal place of business within His Majesty's 
dominions or the protectorate, and the chairman of the said 
company and all the remaining directors shall at all times be 
British subjects, and the company shall not at any time be or 
become a corporation directly or indirectly controlled by foreign- 
ers or foreign Corporations. 

“Tf the lessees shall assign the same, in whole or in part, 
without the previous consent in writing of the governor, or if 
the lessee or assignee shall cease to be a British subject; or if, 
where a firm or syndicate is the leseee or assignee, any member 
of the firm or syndicate shall cease to be a British subject, the 
governor may thereupon cancel the lease; and in the event of 
any alteration being made in the articles of association or con- 
stitution of a company holding any such lease, previous notice 
thereof shall be given in writing to the governor, who, if in his 
opinion the said alteration shall be contrary to the cardinal 
principle that the said company shall be and remain a British 
company and under British control, may refuse his consent to 
such alteration. If and whenever any such alteration shall be 
made without the written consent of the governor; or if the 
company shall at any time cease to be a British company or 
shall become a corporation under foreign control, the governor 
may thereupon cancel the lease. (Ordinance, 1912, Pt. III, Div. 
V-59, (1) and (2), and Mining Regulations, 1912, 134, (1) 
and (2).) 

“No license held by a person who is not a British subject 
shall confer any right on the holder to prospect for oil or to 
acquire claims or leases for mining for oil or working oil. (Min- 
ing Regulations, 1912, 90.)” 

Under ordinance No. 12 of 1917, no alien is allowed to acquire 
an interest of any description in any immovable property with- 
out the consent of the governor in council. This ordinance was 
to remain in operation during the continuance of the war, but it 
seems to have been still in force on October 27, 1919. (Con- 
sular report, Oct. 27, 1919, from Nairobi, British East Africa, 


with inclosures.) 
UGANDA, 


In this protectorate the general rules and regulations govern- 
ing the development of mineral resources do not apply to min- 
eral oil prospecting, which may be carried on only under special 
license and in defined areas. These licenses are issued subject to 
such restrictions, conditions, and regulations as the governor 
may impose in each particular case. (Ordinance No. 14 of 1915, 
consular reports, Oct. 27, 1919, from Nairobi.) 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA (OCCUPIED). 


Under British rule no mining department has as yet been or- 
ganized, and all prospecting for minerals in this controlled terri- 
tory is at present forbidden by proclamation No. 12, dated July 
7, 1917. (Consular report of Oct. 27, 1919, from Nairobi.) 

j BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 

The following notice was published in the Government Ga- 
zette, of the Gold Coast Colony, on May 25, 1918, restricting 
mineral-oil concessions to British subjects: 

“The attention of all persons concerned with or likely to be 
concerned with mineral-oil interests in the Gold Coast Colony 
is hereby directed to the provisions of section 21 of the conces- 
sions ordinance, 1900, of the said colony, which reads as 
follows: 

“*(1) No concession with respect to mineral oil shall be 
granted and no assignment of any such concession shall be 

made unless the grantee or assignee shall be a British subject 
or shall be a firm, syndicate, or company which shall at all 
times be and remain a British company, registered in Great 
Britain or in a British colony, and having its principal place 
of business within His Majesty’s dominions; and the chairman 
of the said company and all the remaining directors shall at 
all times be British subjects, and the company shall not at any 
time be or become a corporation directly or indirectly controlled 
by foreigners or foreign corporations. 

“*(2) In this section the expression “ foreigners ” means any 
person who is not a British subject, and the expression “for- 
eign corporation“ means any corporation other than a corpora- 


tion established under and subject to the laws of some part of 
His Majesty's dominions, and having its principal place of busi- 
ness in those dominions. s 

63) Every concession and assignment of a concession in 
respect of mineral oil shall be subject to the approval of the 
governor. 

“*(4) If the grantee of any such concession shall assign the 
same in whole or in part without the previous consent in writ- 
ing of the governor, or if the grantee or assignee shall cease to 
be a British subject, the governor may thereupon cancel the 
concession; and in the event of any alteration being made in 
the articles of association or constitution of a company holding 
any such concession, previous notice thereof shall be given in 
writing to the governor, who, if in his opinion the said altera- 
tion shall be contrary to the cardinal principle that the said 
company shall be and remain a British company and under 
British control, may refuse his consent to such alteration. If 
and whenever any such alteration shall be made without the 
written consent of the governor, or if the company shall at any 
time cease to be a British company, or shall become a corpora- 
tion under foreign control, or shall assign such concession in 
whole or in part without the previous consent of the governor, 
the governor may thereupon cancel the concession. 

“*(5) The expression “mineral oil” includes bitumen, as- 
phalt, a all other bituminous substances, with the exception 
of coal.’ 

“All persons interested herein are informed that for several 
years past it has been the policy of the Gold Coast Government, 
a policy to which the statutory support above cited has been 
given, to insure that no concession with respect to mineral oil 
in the Gold Coast Colony shall be granted or assigned to or held 
by any person other than a British subject, or by any syndicate, 
firm, or company other than one of a predominantly British 
character and under a control predominantly British.” (Con- 
sular reports from Dakar, Senegal, Nov. 20, 1919; Feb. 5, 1920.) 

CANADA, 

Most of the Canadian legislation regulating petroleum devel- 
opment has been enacted for the Crown lands in the western 
part of the dominion. The following is a provision of the order 
in council (P. C., Jan. 29, 1920) effective March 1, 1920, relating 
to petroleum and gas development: 

“Any company acquiring, by assignment or otherwise, a lease 
under the provisions of these regulations shall be a compan 
registered or licensed in Canada and haying its principal place 
of business within His Majesty’s dominion.” 

The above proyision was substituted for article 40 of the 
Dominion regulations for the disposal of petroleum and gas. 
Leases on Crown lands provide that any company acquiring by 
assigument or otherwise a lease of petroleum or natural gas 
lands should at all times be and remain British companies, and 
if any such company which might acquire a location should 
cease to be a British company its lease should be subject to 
immediate cancellation in the discretion of the minister. 

The reasons advanced by the governor general for rescind- 
ing article 40 of the Dominion regulations with the above-men- 
tioned restrictions were, first, that the restrictions did not give 
the Dominion Government an effective control of oil produc- 
tion; second, that the restrictions had the effect of discourag- 
ing the introduction of foreign capital so essential to the ex- 
ploitation and development of Dominion lands thought to con- 
tain oil. (Consular report from Ottawa of Dec. 29, 1919; Feb. 
18, 1920; and Feb. 24, 1920.) 

BRITISH GUIANA, 

The only restrictions on mining concessions in this colony 
discriminating against aliens are in connection with concessions 
with mineral-oil rights. None but British subjects are re- 
ported to be entitled to secure such rights. The same restric- 
tion holds with regard to the transfer of mineral-oil rights and 
property to aliens. (Consular reports from Georgetown, Sept. 
19, 1919, with inclosures, and Oct. 22, 1919.) 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 


“All mines of mineral oil are reserved to the Crown.” (Ordi- 
nance No. 26, 1907, Bureau of Mines Report on the Petroleum 
Industry.) 

INDIA, 

American oil companies are expressly excluded from doing 
business in Burma by proclamation signed by Queen Victoria 
and Lord Salisbury, secretary of state for India, on September 
24, 1884, and a blanket concession of 99 years was given the 
Burma Oil Co. (Ltd.) on August 23, 1885, protecting this com- 
pany from all foreign competition. 

In India no prospecting license or lease can be granted other- 
wise than according to the rules summarized below, except 
with the previous sanction of the secretary of state for India 
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in council, or with that of the governor general under authority 
delegated to him by the secretary of state for India in council. 
A certificate of approval, or a prospecting license, or a mining 
lease shall be granted only to a British subject, or to a Brit- 


ish-controlled company. It would seem that the regulations 
preclude the sale of concessions or leases to foreigners, al- 
though this is not specifically stated. Leases and concessions 
are granted only on Government land. Private land may be 
exploited, but only with the consent of the owner and in ac- 
cordance with the restrictions above mentioned. (Consular 
report from Bombay, Noy. 26, 1919.) 
BRITISH WEST INDIES—BARBADOS. 

Up to the present time no oil has been found in commercial 
quantities in Barbados, though there are croppings which seem 
to indicate the presence of oil. It is reported that no companies 
other than British companies have secured mineral concessions 
in the islands. The oil mines act, 1904-1908, III, 66, em- 
powers the governor, in executive committee, to make regula- 
tions and by provisional order grant to any person the right 
to survey and to probe and bore to ascertain the nature of the 
soil and to make explorations and mine for oil within any area 
that the governor and the executive committee may think 
proper. Within the past few months the British Union Oil 
Co. has received certain powers under this legislation. The 
legislation in question appears to make no specific distinctions 
between aliens or nationals, but the grant to the British Union 
Oil Co., known as the British Union Oil Co. act of 1919, ex- 
pressly provided that the privileges and powers therein shall 
not be conveyed or extended to any successors of the said Brit- 
ish Union Oil Co. of a nationality other than British. The 
oil mines act referred to above provides in paragraphs 3 and 
4 that the British Imperial Government shall have the right of 
preemption over all oil residues. (Consular report from Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, Oct, 21, 1919.) 

TRINIDAD. 

Title or interest in oil-bearing lands in the colonies of Trini- 
dad and Tobago are covered in an ordinance (No. 29, 1917) 
which became effective December 3, 1917, entitled “An ordi- 
nance to control the acquisition of oil-bearing lands in the 
colony.” This ordinance as enacted was a war measure and 
stipulated to remain in force during the continuance of the 
war and for a period of six months after the close thereof. It 
provided that no person shall acquire any right, title, or inter- 
est to oil-bearing lands without consent in writing of the gov- 
ernor. The governor may limit his consent, as he deems neces- 
sary, under instructions received from the secretary of state 
for the colonies. The above ordinance appears to apply par- 
ticularly to privately owned oil lands. 

Regulations applying to oil on Crown lands came into effect 
January 2, 1918, and remain in force until amended or revoked 
by the Government. These lands are leased by the governor, 
subject to the approval of the secretary of state for the colonies, 
It appears that the secretary of state for the colonies has been 
following the policy which would require that any acquisition 
of oil rights by a British company would provide that not more 
than 25 per cent of its capital or voting power is to be held by 
aliens, and also that the chairman and managing director and 
a majority of the other directors shall at all times be British 
subjects, together with such other provisions as might be deemed 
necessary to insure the company remaining under British con- 
trol. It is probable that the present and future policy of the 
colony will be dictated by the secretary of state for the colo- 
nies at London with considerable regard to the needs of the 
British Admiralty, which seems anxious to reserve sufficient 
prospective supplies of petroleum for the British Navy. Trini- 
dad, by reason of its location and its petroleum deposits, has a 
Strategic importance from the standpoint of the British Navy, 
and in view of this it is unlikely that foreign capitalists would 
be given an opportunity to secure petroleum concessions. (Con- 
sular reports, Oct. 22, 1919, and Feb. 28, 1920, from Trinidad.) 

HOLLAND (NETHERLANDS)—SUMATRA EAST COAST. 

A number of companies are drilling for oil with reported 
success. All of these companies are said to be controlled by 
the Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, of which the Ko- 
lonials Nederlandsche Petroleum Maatschappij of The Hague 
is the holding company. (Consular report from Medan, Su- 
matra, Oct. 19, 1919.) 

DUTCH EAST INDIES, 

Prospecting licenses and concessions are granted only to 
Dutch subjects, inhabitants of the Netherlands or Netherlands 
East Indies, and to companies incorporated under the Dutch 
laws either in the Netherlands or in the Netherlands East 
Indies having in their board of directors a majority of Dutch 
subjects. Persons or companies not established in the Nether- 


lands East Indies must be represented in the islands by a trus- 
tee, who must comply with the stipulations of the mining law. 

Considerable part of the archipelago, more especially the 
smaller islands, is still entirely closed to private mining work, 
partly by the reservation of large areas for State exploration, 
with a view to their being worked later either by the Govern- 
ment or by private companies. American companies have for 
oon years without success endeavored to secure leases in this 

eld, 

The Royal Dutch Shell Cô. has u complete economic monopoly 
of production, 

A new bill has been laid before the Netherlands State Coun- 
cil to confirm the contract between the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co. and the Government, under which contract the company 
will secure the working of all the oil lands in the Dutch East 
Indies, including Sumatra. (Consular report from Soerabaya, 
Java, of Jan. 27, 1920.) 

JAPAN. 

Five oil fields, sufficient for the use of the Japanese Navy, 
are held by the navy department. Foreigners would seem to 
be restricted in the development of petroleum properties by 
article 5 of the Japanese mining law, promulgated by Imperial 
order on the 7th of March, 1905, reading as follows: 

No persons other than subjects of the Empire or juridical 
persons duly formed in accordance with the laws thereof are 
entitled to acquire mining rights.” 

The meaning of “ juridical persons” in the Japanese law is 
such that it is believed to be practically impossible for foreign 
companies to retain or transfer undisputed possession of min- 
ing rights in Japan. (Consular reports, with inclosure of 
Oct. 8, 1919, and Dec. 10, 1919, from Yokohama, and Jan. 23, 
1920.) 

Å BOLIVIA, 

Under a law dated December 12, 1916, all oil lands belong to 
the State except those already legally taken up by private 
owners. However, it is believed that there are no restrictions 
against aliens, since any person may freely prospect on these 
public lands without a license by merely notifying the local 
administrative authority. (Consular report from La Paz, 
Bolivia, Noy. 26, 1919.) 

COLOMBIA, >. 

Aliens have the same rights as natives to locate and own 
mines where such rigħts are secured by treaties or where the 
aliens’ national laws give reciprocal rights to Colombians. 
19 reports from Barranquilla, Jan. 19, 1919, and Oct. 


COSTA RICA, 


There is said to be no distinction between natives and for- 
eigners. The Government reserves ownership of the subsoil. 
No permission is required for exploration. Acquisitions can be 
obtained only by concessions from the Government. The only 
monopoly of mineral resources in the Republic concerns 
petroleum rights through contracts with the Government giy- 
ing exclusive oil rights to one company in the Provinces of 
Limon, Puntarenas, and Guanacasti and to another company in 
the Provinces of Heredia, Alajuela, and Cartago. (Consular re- 
port, Oct. 6, 1919, from San Jose.) 

` DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


There appear to be no legal distinctions between nationals 
and aliens in granting concessions. The proposed new mining 
law provides that petroleum or natural gas wherever found 
will be considered as the property of the nation. Special per- 
mits for exploration and exploitation are now required and will 
be required under the new law. (Consular report from Santo 
Domingo, July 25, 1919.) 

ECUADOR. 

A new law is reported to declare that petroleum mines not 
adjudicated belong exclusively to the State, and private parties 
may not denounce them pending the enactment of a new law. 
There are said to be no restrictions, legislative or administra- 
tive, discriminating between aliens and nationals, (Consular re- 
ports, June 5, 1919, and Aug. 30. 1919, from Guayaquil; cable- 
gram of Oct. 30, 1919, from Quito.) 

GUATEMALA. 


Restrictions are laid on aliens in the acquisition of mining 
rights in the case of petroleum. These restrictions on petroleum 
are contained in presidential decree No. 722 of December 20, 
1915: 

“ARTICLE 1. The nation reserves the absolute title to all 
sources of petroleum and hydrocarbons in general which exist 
in thé Republic. 

“ART. 2, The acquisition and exploitation of said sources shall 
only be accomplished by means of a lease, not to exceed 10 years 
in duration, contracted with the ministry of public works, 


which shall be submitted for the approval of the Chief Execu- 
tive, and which shall only be made with native or naturalized 
citizens, 

“ART. 8. The above-mentioned contracts shall be nontrans- 
ferrable, except by express authorization of the Government, 
and then only provided the interested parties are citizens of 
Guatamala. 

“ART. 4, Special regulations shall detail the requirements and 
conditions necessary for entering ipto these contracts, and this 
decree shall be held as an integral part of the mining code and 
shall be reported to the National Legislative Assembly at its 
ordinary sessions.” (Published in El Guatemalteco of Dec. 20, 
1915; approved by the National Legislative Assembly on Apr. 
29, 1916, decree 945; consular reports of July 3, 1919, and Aug. 
30, 1919, from Guatemala City.) 


MEXICO. 


Denouncement (filing claim by due legal process) of mining 
properties ic made in accordance with the provisions of Mexican 
mining laws, as modified by the provisions of articles 27 and 
33 of the Mexican constitution of 1917. This constitution was 
signed January 31, 1917, and promulgated February 5, 1917. 
The following is believed to be a reliable translation of perti- 
nent excerpts from articles 27 and 33: 5 

“ART. 27. The ownership of lands and waters within the limits 
of the national territory is vested originally in the Nation, which 
has had and has the right to transmit title thereof to private 
persons, thereby constituting private property. 

“ Private property shall not be expropriated except for cause 
of public utility* and by means of indemnification. 

The nation shall have at all times the right to impose on 
private property such limitations as the public interest may 
demand, as well as the right to regulate the development of 
natural resources, which are susceptible of appropriation, in 
order to conserve them and equitably to distribute the public 
wealth. In the nation is vested direct ownership of all minerals, 
petroleum, and all hydrocarbons—solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

“ Legal capacity to acquire ownership of lands and waters of 
the nation shall be governed by the following provisions: 

“*T, Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican 
companies have the right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, 
and their appurtenances, or to obtain concessions to develop 
mines, waters, or mineral fuels in the Republic of Mexico. The 
nation may grant the same right to foreigners, provided they 
agree before the department of foreign affairs to be considered 
Mexicans in respect to such property, and accordingly not to 
invoke the protection of their governments in respect to the 
same, under penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to the 
nation of property so acquired. With a zone of 100 kilometers 
(62.14 miles) from the frontiers and of 50 kilometers (31.07 
miles) from the seacoast no foreigner shall under any condi- 
tions acquire direct ownership of lands and waters. 

„IV. Commercial stock companies may not acquire, hold, or 
administer rural properties. Companies of this nature which 
may be organized to develop any manufacturing, mining, petro- 
leum, or other industry, excepting only agricultural industries, 
may acquire, hold, or administer lands only in an area abso- 
lutely necessary for their establishments or adequate to serve 
the purposes indicated, which the executive of the unipn or of 
the State in each case shall determine.’ 

“Art. 33. Foreigners are those who do not posses the quali- 
fications prescribed by article 30 (birth or naturalization). 
They shall be entitled to the rights granted by chapter 1, Title 
I, of the present constitution; but the Executive shall have the 
exclusive right to expel from the Republic forthwith and with- 
out judicial process any foreigner whose presence he may deem 
inexpedient. 3 

“ No foreigner shall meddle in any way whatsoever in the 
political affairs of the country.” (The Mexican Review for 
March, 1917.) 

There appears to have been as yet no judicial interpretation 
of article 27. However, the following, from an opinion of the 
attorney general of Mexico as to the interpretation to be given 
to the first paragraph of article 27 of the new constitution, may 
be informative: 

“J. All landed property, whether of national or of private 
ownership, urban or rural, comprised within the confines of the 
Republic, shall be considered as covered by the term ‘lands and 
waters of the nation.’ 


1 While the term “ public utility“ may be somewhat misleading, it is 
felt that that of public use“ may be even more so. The same expres- 
sion (“por causa de utilidad publica“) is to be found in the 1857 
constitution, and has always been interpreted by the courts of Mexico 
in the sense of public interest, as in the case of land expropriated for 
the surface work of a mine, etc. 


H. N. B. 
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II. Only Mexican individuals and Mexican associations have 
the right to acquire lands, waters, and their appurtenances in 
the Republic. 

III. Alien individuals may acquire such property, either 
directly from the nation or from individuals—Mexican or 
alien—on complying with the conditions prescribed in section 
1 of the seventh paragraph of article 27, when authorized by the 
State. Hence, eyen though compliance be had as hereinbefore 
provided, the State may deny aliens this right under the discre- 
tionary power vested in it by this provision. 

“TV. Alien corporations shall in no event acquire such prop- 
erty.” (Translated from Diario Oficial, Dec. 8,-1917; consular 
reports from Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, Sept. 27, 1919, and Guay- 
mas, Mexico, Oct, 10, 1919, and from Aguascalientes, Aguas, 
Mexico, Aug. 22, 1919; also the Mexican Oll Question.) 

PALESTINE. 


Rich petroleum fields are believed to exist in certain districts 
of Palestine. The British policy in this section, as in all other 
occupied areas, seems to be to restrict petroleum activities so 
far as that may be possible by leaving in force for the time 
being the regulations in force prior to the time of occupation. 
{Consular report of Nov. 8, 1919, from Jerusalem.) 

PERSIA. 

Citizens of the United States are generally excluded from 
petroleum development in Persia, where the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. has an exclusive right, granted May 28, 1901, for a term of 
60 years. This concession, extending over the entire country, 
with the exception of five Provinces, and covering about 500,000 
square miles, has been greatly strengthened by the agreement 
between the British and Persian Governments, signed on August 
9, 1919, by which the Persian civil, military, and financial ad- 
ministrations were placed under British supervision and direc- 
tion. (Memorandum and inclosure from the American Petro- 
leum Institute.) 

SECTION 2. 

With reference to steps taken by this Government looking 
to the removal of restrictions operating directly or indirectly 
on citizens of the United States as mentioned in the second 
paragraph of Senate resolution 331, it should be noted that in 
general the restrictions set forth above are so drawn as to dis- 
tinguish between aliens and nationals. This distinction causes 
the discrimination, if any, to fall on aliens generally, thus 
only indirectly operating on citizens of the United States. 
In the absence of prohibitory treaty provisions, this form of 
discrimination would seem to be justifiable from the view- 
point of international law, however impolitic it might be as 
regards reciprocity and international comity. 

It should be further noted that the above legal restrictions 
generally applicable to aliens are in a large measure enforce- 
able by administrative regulations which give large play to 
the discretionary powers of the Executive. It is in the appli- 
cation of these comprehensive discretionary powers to par- 
ticular cases that the possibility of discriminatory action is 
Involved. Since this discriminatory action would seem in the 
absence of treaty provisions to be the only basis on which 
diplomatic protest could be based, the Department of State 
has endeavored promptly and systematically to secure detailed 
information regarding injuries to particular American interests 
resulting from the alleged discriminatory enforcement of these 
restrictions in foreign countries, with a view to making repre- 
sentations to these foreign Governments when the circum- 
stances should seem to warrant. 

The action taken by the department in connection with the 
restrictive legislation of Mexico appears in greater detail in 
the third section of this report. 

Representations have been made to the Colombian Govern- 
ment for the fuller protection of the vested subsoil rights of 
citizens of the United States by the modification of Colombian 
legislation. b 

Pending future developments it has seemed to be the-polic 
of the British Government in the occupied areas to prohibit 
prospecting for minerals (see German East Africa in sec. 1 
above). It is believed that a similar policy is being followed 
in the occupied areas of the Ottoman Empire. The unsettled 
conditions generally prevailing in these occupied regions make 
it impossible to hazard any speculation as to the ultimate 
policy to be adopted. A final decision on this question, how- 
ever, will be of great significance to this Government because 
of extensive American interests already present in these 
regions and the promise of future development. In connection 
with this policy of the British authorities in the occupied 
areas of the Ottoman Empire, the American Embassy at Lon- 
don was authorized by cable on October 30, 1919, to make 
representations to the British Government. In reply assur- 
ances were received that discrimination with reference to the 
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granting and development of concessions in the occupied regions 
is not being permitted. 

The vastly increased Importance of petroleum in gradually 
supplanting coal as a sinew of trade and war is reflected in 
the widespread restrictive legislation set forth above (see sec. 1). 
A step in the same direction in the legislation of the United 
States is found in section 1 of the recently enacted “ Act to 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain” (Public, No, 146, 66th Cong.), 
reading as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, 
oil, oil shale, or gas, and lands containing such deposits owned 
by the United States, including those in national forests, but 
excluding lands acquired under the act known as the Ap- 
palachian forest act approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stats., p. 
961), and those in national parks, and in lands withdrawn or 
reserved for military or naval uses or purposes, except as here- 
inafter provided, shall be subject to disposition in the form 
and manner provided by this act to citizens of the United States, 
or to any association of such persons, or to any corporation 
organized under the laws of the United States, or of any State 
or Territory thereof, and in the case of coal, oil, oil shale, or 
gas to municipalities; Provided, That the United States reserves 
the right to extract helium from all gas produced from lands 
permitted, leased, or otherwise granted under the provisions 
of this act, under such rules and regulations as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, 
That in the extraction of helium from gas produced from such 
lands, it shall be so extracted as to cause no substantial delay 
in the delivery of gas produced from the well to the purchaser 
thereof: And provided further, That citizens of another country, 
the laws, customs, or regulations of which deny similar or like 
privileges to citizens or corporations of this country, shall not 
by stock ownership, stock holding, or stock control own any in- 
terest in any lease acquired under the provisions of this act.” 

This legislation, although limited by its application to the 
public domain, evoked considerable interest abroad. This mani- 
festation of foreign interest, indicative of the intense interna- 
tional competition to secure and restrict exploitation of the 
world’s petroleum resources, makes the further protection and 
development of American petroleum interests abroad in a large 
measure dependent on reciprocal arrangements between Goy- 
ernments. A suggestion of a trend in this direction is already 
noticed in the following excerpt from a note directed by this 
department to an interested foreign Government prior to the 

` enactment of the above legislation by Congress: 

“The exclusion of American citizens, either in law or in fact, 
from commercial production in other countries has given rise 
in this country to an agitation for some form of governmental 
action. The source of this movement lies in the conviction 
that, with respect to certain essential raw materials, the enjoy- 
ment of the same rights in foreign countries that aliens enjoy 
in the United States is essential to the future welfare of our 

people. This conviction is believed to underlie and explain 
the provisions of the public lands leasing bill to which you have 
referred. The movement would lose much of its force if an 
agreement were in existence providing in adequate measure for 
that reciprocity toward which the proposed legislation is di- 
rected. The securing of adequate supplies of oil in emergencies 
does not appear to be irreconcilably opposed to the principle of 
reciprocal access to supplies.” 
SECTION 3. 


In reference to the information requested in the third and 
fourth paragraphs of Senate resolution aboye mentioned, the 
Department of State is not advised that the Government of 
Mexico has imposed express restrictions upon citizens of the 
United States in regard to the acquisition and development of 
petroleum-bearing lands in Mexico which are not imposed upon 
the nationals of other foreign countries. 

It should be noted that the holdings of American interests in 
Mexico are so extensive that general restrictions applicable to 
foreigners fall most heavily on American interests. 

The alleged nationalization of petroleum by the separation 
of subsoil from surface.rights, and the governmental reserva- 
tion of the former, may have been effected by article 27 of the 
new Mexican constitution of 1917. (Mexico—above sec. 1.) 
There appears to have been no judicial interpretation on the 
construction of article 27. It may be that some relief may be 
expected from a judicial construction of the conflict which 
appears to exist between article 27 and article 14, which states 
that no law shall be given retroactive effect to the prejudice of 
any person. On February 19, 1918, the Mexican executive, 
under authority of a congressional resolution of May 8, 1917, 
conferring upon him extraordinary powers in the department 
of finance, issued the first of a series of decrees, which seems 


to have been the first step in enforcing article 27. To this 


decree diplomatic protests were made by this Government, 
Great Britain, and France. The position of this Government 
in regard to this apparently radical legislation is set forth in 
the following from Ambassador Fletcher's note of April 2, 1918, 
to the Mexican Government: 

“While the United States Government is not disposed to 
request for its citizens exemption from the payment of their 
ordinary and just share of the burdens of taxation, so long as the 
tax is uniform and not discriminatory in its operation and can 
fairly be considered a tax and not a confiscation or unfair impo- 
sitton, and while the United States Government is not inclined 
to interpose in behalf of its citizens in case of expropriation of 
private property for sound reasons of public welfare and upon 
just compensation and by legal proceedings before tribunals, 
allowing fair and equal opportunity to be heard and giving due 
consideration to American rights, nevertheless, the United 
States can not acquiesce in any procedure ostensibly or nomi- 
nally in the form of taxation or the exercise of eminent do- 
main but really resulting in confiscation of private rights and 
arbitrary deprivation of vested rights.” 


_ [No. 672. Special instruction. Consular.] y 


REPORT ON MINING LAWS AND LEGAL RESTRICTIONS IM * 
EIGNERS IN SECURING OR OPERATING MINERAL Concessions, 5 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, May 31, 1919. 
To the American Consular Officers. 3 


GENTLEMEN : The Department of State, cooperating with other 
departments, is undertaking an economic study of the mineral 
resources of the world. This study will include, among other 
phases of the subject, an investigation into the legal restric- 
tions imposed by the various countries upon aliens in securing - 
mining concessions or operating mining properties. 

Accordingly you are instructed to obtain and forward as 
soon as circumstances permit information on the following 
points: > 

1. General laws and rules governing the granting of mineral 
concessions, so far as they affect legal titles of concessionaires 
and not the physical aspects of mining property. 

2. Restrictions, legislative or administrative, which are placed 
on aliens and not on nationals in granting mining rights or 
concessions. 

3. Restrictions, legislative or administrative, which are placed 
on aliens and not on nationals in operating mineral properties 
or distributing mineral products. 

4. Restrictions, either legislative or administrative, on the 
sale of mining rights and properties to aliens. 

5. Information as to whether mineral rights are commonly 
reserved to the Government and special permits required from 
the Government to explore or develop mineral resources. 

6. If licenses are required, restrictions, legislative or admin- 
istrative, which are imposed on aliens and not on nationals. 

7. Information regarding any development of mineral re- 
sources, or the distribution of mineral products, directly by the 
Government. 

8. Information regarding governmental financing of private 
pom paniei engaged in producing or distributing mineral prod- 
uc 

9. Information regarding any excessively large mining grants 
which, because of their size, can not be developed by the con- 
cessionaires in the immediate future. 

10. Information regarding any monopolistic mineral grants 
covering the entire country. 

11. The amount and character of taxes imposed by the Gov- 
ernment on the output of minerals. 

The terms“ mines“ and “ minerals“ as used above are to be 
construed broadly and include mineral oil. 

If there is available a compiled mining code of recent date, 
you are requested to forward the code with your report. 

You are also requested to distinguish between restrictions 
which are war measures and which will, or probably will, be 
repealed with the resumption of normal relations and those 
which are of a more permanent nature. 

T am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

For the Acting Secretary of State: 

WILBUR J. Carr. 

(Index under: Concessions, mining, mineral oils, ete. Mining, 
concessions, restriction, etc. Reports: Mining concessions, re- 
strictions, etc. Consulate file No. 863.) 

Instructions to be sent to the following consulates: 
Argentina: Buenos Aires. 

Bolivia: La Paz. 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro. 
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Chile: Valparaiso. — 
China: 
Shanghai. 
. Mukden (for Manchuria). 
Colombia: Barranquilla. 
Costa Rica: San Jose. 
Cuba: Habana. 
Ozechoslovakia: Prague. 
Dominican Republic: Santo Domingo. 
Ecuador: Guayaquil. . 
Finland: Helsingfors. 
France: 3 
Paris. 
Algiers (for Algeria), 
Dakar (for Senegal). 
Saigon (for Indo-China). 
Tananarive (for Madagascar). 
Tunis (for Tunis). 
Great Britain: 
London. 
Australia— 
Sydney (also for New South Wales). 
South Australia and Western Australia, Adelaide, Vic- 
toria, Melbourne. 
Barbados, Barbados. i i 
British South Africa— 
Cape Town. 
Natal, Durban. 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, Johannesburg. 
British East Africa, Nairobi. 
British Guiana, Georgetown. 
Ceylon, Colombo. 
Dominion of Canada— 
Ottawa. 
Ontario, Toronto. 
Quebec, Montreal. 
Alberta, Calgary. 
British Columbia, Vancouver. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Saskatchewan, Regina. 
Nova Scotia, Halifax. 
New Brunswick, St. John, 
Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, 
Egypt and the Sudan, Cairo. 
India, Bombay. 
Newfoundland, St. Johns. ž 
New Zealand, Auckland, 
Straits Settlements, Singapore. 
Trinidad, Trinidad. 
Greece: Athens. 
Guatemala: Guatemala, 
Haiti: Port au Prince. 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa. 
Italy: Rome. 
Japan: 
Yokohama. 
Seoul (for Chosen). 
Jugo-Slavia: Belgrade, 
Mexico: Mexico. 
Morocco: Tangier. > 
Netherlands : 
Rotterdam. 
Batavia (for Dutch East Indies). 
Nicaragua: Corinto. 
Norway: Christiania. 
Panama: Panama. 
Persia: Teheran. 
Poland: Warsaw. 
Portugal; Lisbon. 
Peru: Callao-Lima. 
Roumania: Bucharest. 
Russia: Irkutsk. 
Salvador: San Salvador. 
Siam: Bangkok. 
Spain: Madrid. 
Sweden: Stockholm. 
Turkey : Constantinople. 
Venezuela: La Guaira. 
MINERAL-OIL CONCESSIONS AND RIGHTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 16, 1919. 


To the American Diplomatic and Consular Officers. 


GENTLEMEN : The vital importance of securing adequate sup- 
plies of mineral oil both for present and future needs of the 


United States has been forcibly brought to the attention of the 
department. The development of proven fields and exploration 
of new areas is being aggressively conducted in many parts of 
the world by nationals of various countries, and concessions for 
mineral-oil rights are being actively sought. It is desired to 
have the most complete and recent information regarding such 
activities, either by United States citizens or by others. 


You are accordingly instructed to obtain and forward 
promptly from time to time information regarding mineral-oik 
concessions either proposed or granted, sale or transfer of such 
concessions, change of ownership of oil property, or im- 
portant changes in ownership or control of corporate com- 
panies concerned with oil production or distribution, Informa- 
tion regarding development of new òil fields or increased output 
of producing areas should also be forwarded. Comprehensive 
data are desired and reports should not be limited to the points 
specifically mentioned above, but should include information 
regarding all matters of interest affecting the mineral-oil in- 
dustry which may arise from time to time. 

You are also instructed to lend all legitimate aid to reliable 
and responsible United States citizens or interests which are 
seeking mineral-oil concessions or rights. Care should be taken, 
however, to distinguish between United States citizens repre- 
senting United States capital and United States citizens rep- 
resenting foreign capital; also between companies incorpo- 
rated in the United States and actually controlled by United 
States capital and those companies which are merely incorpo- 
rated under United States laws but dominated by foreign 
capital. À 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

For the Secretary of State: 

ALVEY A. Aner. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION S CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
further consideration of the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill S. 1699, the civil-service retire- 
ment bill. 1 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I was about to ask unanimous 
consent to take up the conference report on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. I do not think it will take more than a 
few minutes to dispose of it. 

Mr. STERLING. The conference report on the retirement 
bill is the unfinished business; it has been pending for some , 
time, and I do not think it will take very long to dispose of it. 

Mr, GRONNA. I can assure the Senator that if it requires 
more than five minutes to dispose of the conference report on 
the Agricultural appropriation bill I shall ask that it be laid 
aside. . 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is Monday morning, on 
which day, according to the rule, the consideration of the 
calendar is in order. On last Monday morning the calendar 
was not considered, and I was going to ask that we take up 
the calendar at Order of Business 493, where we discontinued 
its consideration two weeks ago, and allow the calendar to be 
run through—there are not very many bills on it—before any 
other business is taken up this morning. Of course, the con- 
sideration of the calendar could only be postponed by unani- 
mous consent under the rule, and I do not wish to be forced 
to object to the consideration of any bill or conference report. 

Mr. STERLING. I hope the Senator from Utah will forego 
his request for the present. I believe there will be time 
enough to take up the calendar after the conference report 
has been disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from South Dakota will as- 
sure me that there will be no debate upon the conference report, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. STERLING. I can not absolutely assure the Senator 
from Utah of that, but my impression is—and it is a very 
strong impression—from the information I have in regard to 
it, that there will be no debate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I can assure the Senator from 
Utah there will be no extended debate on the conference report 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill, and I should like to 
have it disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the conference report on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill is not a complete report. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it is not a complete report. 

Mr. SMOOT. It leaves three items still in disagreement, and 


the Senator desires, if the Senate agrees to the report as pre- 
sented, to ask for a further conference on the items still in 
disagreement. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is exactly right. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I have no objection at all to that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the conference report 
on House bill 12272, being the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the report of the committee of conference on the 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 
Is there objection to proceeding to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? The Chair hears none. The question is on 
agreeing to the eonference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is the Senator from North 
Dakota going to discuss the conference report? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I stated that if there was any discus- 
sion I would ask to have it Jaid aside. There are three items 
which are still in disagreement. One is the item relative to the 
congressional seed distribution, being amendment No. 93; 
amendment No. 116 relates to a resurvey of the value of grazing 
privileges on forest lands; and the third item in disagreement 
is the so-called Comer cotton amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am familiar with the provisions of the 
conference report and with the amendments still in disagree- 
ment, as well as those which have been agreed to, but I desire 
to address myself to the report when it is considered, and I may 
address myself to it at some length. I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator from North Dakota stated that if there was 
any discussion he would not ask for the consideration of the 
report; I came in as the report was being laid before the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, the Senator has a right to discuss 
the conference report. . 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to taking it up now, 
but there will be some discussion. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to make my word good to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota and to the Senate. I stated that if the 
conference report took to exceed five minutes I would be willing 
to lay it aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, however, finds that the 
conference report was submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] on the 11th instant and has been lying 
on the table. Nothing can be done about it except by unanimous 
consent. Is there any objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, I may not 
have made myself understood. I am willing that the report be 
taken up now or at any other time, but I do want to submit 
some remarks before the report is adopted; and if the Senator 
does not want to proceed with its consideration if there is going 
to be any discussion, perhaps he had better allow it to go over 
for a while. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator is a member of the committee, 
and, of course, he ought to have the privilege of making what- 
ever remarks he wishes. I am only asking for a further con- 
ference. i 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if he intends to discuss this conference report if 
unanimous consent is given for its consideration at this time? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I am going to discuss it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I object to the consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. Is there any 
further morning business? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, referring to the conference report 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill, I desire to say that I re- 
gret very much that the conferees did not agree on what is 
known as the Comer amendment. 

To show the importance of that, Mr. President, I will state 
that on the 6th day of May good middling cotton was bringing 
in Columbia, S. C., 42 cents, strict middling 414 cents, and mid- 
dling 404 cents. On that day July cotton futures in New York 
opened at 38.45 and closed at 38.24—some 2 cents a pound under 
the actual cotton. The object of the Comer amendment is to 
get around this condition. 

Here is a cotton letter from New Orleans, dated on that day, 
which says: 7 

Cotton ruled higher for new crops on more unfavorable while 
Tul — soft on liquidation, presumably due to the idea that deliveries 
of low and strict low middling will be sufficient to prevent a squeeze in 
that month. 

That is where they use this low-grade cotton. They will have 
a great quantity of low middling and strict low middling, and 
use it so as to depress the price. There is no reason in the 
world why there should be a difference of 2 cents a pound be- 
tween the actual cotton and the future market. By reason of 
the fact that under the law the seller has the right to tender 


any of the 10 grades, it keeps down the price, so that the opera- 


tion is simply a millstone around the neck of cotton. 


While it may not be possible to get this legislation now, I hope 
the day will come, and I believe it will shortly come, when the 
people even in the South, the Members of Congress from the 
South, will better understand the theory of this amendment and 
Some such law will be enacted. It ought to be so that the fu- 
ture market and the spot market shall go along together, and 
then the only difference there ought to be from one month to 
another would be the additional carrying charges. We lose 
millions annually by unfair dealings. 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT, : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. STERLING. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the further consideration of the conference report on the 
civil-service retirement bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will ask unani- 
mous consent to take it up, with the understanding that it is 
not going to lead to any debate, I have not any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that on Monday 
morning this report, being the unfinished business, can be taken 
up only by unanimous consent. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not object unless it leads to discussion. 
If it does, then I want to reserve the right to object to the fur- 
ther consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the conference re- 
port before the Senate. It has been read. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Beckham Harris McNary Simmons 
Borah Harrison Moses Smith, Ariz. 
ra H m Myers mith, Mi 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex, Neison Smith, S. C. 
olt Jones, Wash. New Smoot 
Comer oeg. Norris Spencer 
Culberson Ken k Nugent Sterling 
Curtis ‘ Kenyon Overman Swanson 
Dial Keyes Phelan Thomas 
King Phipps Trammell 
Elkins Knox Pittman Underwood 
ernald Lenroot Poindexter beg he 
rry Pomerene ass, 
Glass McCumber Ransdell arren 
onna McKellar Reed 
Hale McLean Sheppard 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcncock], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
Rosrsson] are absent on official business. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fotrerrre] is absent due to illness, 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 3 

The report was agreed to. 

THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we begin the consideration of the calendar with Order of Busi- 
ness 493, a bill authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians, resid- 
ing in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska, to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims. That is the bill that we reached two 
weeks ago when the calendar was being considered under 
Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. à 

The bill (S. 804) authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians, 
residing in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska, to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims was announced as first in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

CLAIMS OF INDIANS IN MONTANA. 

The bill (S. 1023) for the relief of certain nations or tribes 
of Indians in Montana was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“begun,” to insert the words “within five years after the pas- 
sage of this act”; on line 8, after the word “Interior,” to in- 
sert the words “in accordance with sections 2103-2106 of 
the United States Revised Statutes”; and on line 16, after the 
word Indians,“ to insert a comma and the words “such com- 
pensation in no event to exceed the sum of $25,000,” so as to 


make the bill read: 

it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is her conferred upon the 
conte of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Coat Or the 
United States, to consider and determine all legal and equitable claims, 
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without regard to lapse of time; udgment and satisfac- 
tion thereof shall be a full settlement of all claims whatsoever of said 
Indians against the United States. 

.Sec. 2. That suits under this act shall be begun within five years 
after the passage of this act by the fil of a petition to be verified 
by an attorney or attorneys selected by the claimant Indians with the 
5 of the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with sections 
2103-2106 of the United States Revised Statutes. The claimant In- 
dians shall be parties plaintiff and the United States party defendant, 
and such suits shall on motion of either party be advanced on the 
docket of the Court of Claims and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The compensation to be paid the attorney for the claimant 
Indians shall be determined by the Court of Claims and shall be paid 
out of any sum or sums found and adjudged to be due said Indians, 
such compensation in no eyent to exceed the sum. of $25,000. The 
balance of any such judgment shall be placed in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians entitled thereto and draw 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. which interest shall, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be paid to said Indians 
or expended for their benefit. 

The amendments were agreed to. ` 

Mr. KING. I should like to have the attention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs. I have been advised 
that a number of the bills which were passed the other day—and 
I understand this is analogous to them—impose obligations upon 
the Government of the United States. Can the Senator give 
assurance that that is not the case? 

Mr. CURTIS. This is a claim against the United States 
under the old treaties. These Indians claim that there is a cer- 
tain amount of money due them because of the violation of 
certain treaty obligations. The bill permits the tribe to go to 
the court and set up that claim. The Government will be 
allowed to set up any counterclaim it may have and to set up 
as a counterclaim any gratuity given to these Indians at any 
time. In other words, it is designed to settle all the affairs be- 
tween the tribe and the Government. Agreements have been 
made with these Indians, allotments of their lands have been 
made, and the object of this legislation is to finally settle up 
their affairs. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether the al- 
leged claims are based upon contractual relations? 

Mr. CURTIS. They are based upon old treaties. There may 
be something in them, and there may be nothing in them. In 
many of the cases there is nothing in them at all. In many of 
them they recover damages against the Government because 
the Government failed to keep its treaty agreements with the 
Indians. 

Mr. KING. Is there anything in this bill or in any of this 
proposed legislation which would enlarge the obligations of the 
Government or increase its obligations above those which are 
provided in the treaties? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. Was there a unanimous report by the committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. There was. I may add that the bill was rec- 
ommended by the Interior Department, All these bills were 
referred to the Interior Department and recommended by the 
department. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FLATHEAD NATION OF INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 2298) for the relief of the Flathead Nation of 
Indians was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 10, after the words 
“final judgment thereon,” to add the following proviso: Pro- 
vided, That the court shall also consider and determine any 
legal or equitable defenses, set-offs, or counterclaims which 
the United States may have against the said tribe of Indians“; 
on page 2, line 9, before the words “by the Flathead Nation,” 
to insert the words “within five years from the approval of 
this act”; on line 13, after the words “Flathead Nation of 
Indians,” to insert the words “by contract approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in accordance with existing law“; on line 19, to strike 
out the numerals “15” and insert the numerals “10”; and on 
line 20, after the word “recovery,” to insert the words “and 
in no event to exceed the sum of $25,000,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all claims, of whatsoever nature, both legal 
and equitable, which the Flathead Nation of Indians, residing in the 
State of Montana, may have against the United States shall be sub- 
mitted to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal by either party 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, for determination; and 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear and 


determine any and all such claims and to render final judgment thereon : 
Provided, That the court shall also consider and determine any 1 5 or 
equitable defenses, set-offs, or counterclaims which the United States 
may have against the said tribe of Indians. 

The Court of Claims shall advance the cause upon its docket for 
hearing and shall haye authority to determine and adjudge the rights, 
both legal and equitable, of the said Flathead Nation o Indians and the 
United States in the premises, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes 
of limitation. The suit or suits instituted hereunder shall be begun 
within five years from the approval of this act by the Flathead Nation 
of Indians as parties plaintiff and the United States as party defendant. 
The petition or petitions may be verified by the attorney or 3 
employed by the Flathead Nation of Indians by contract agrare y 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in accordance with existing law, upon information and belief, as to 
the facts therein alleged, and no other verification shall be re 
Provided, That upon final determination of such suit or suits the 
Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reason- 
able fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery and in no event to 
exceed the sum of $25,000, to be paid to the attorney or attorneys em- 

loyed by the Flathead Nation of Indians, and the same shall be 
included in the decree and shall be paid out of any sum or sums found 
due the said nation of Indians. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. t 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF INDIANS IN OREGON. 


The bill (S. 2800) authorizing the Coos Bay, Umpqua, and 
Siuslaw Tribes of Indians, in the State of Oregon, to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 11, after the words 
judgment thereon,” to insert the following proviso: “ Provided, 
That the United States may plead set-offs, counterclaims, or 
any other equitable defense it may have against the Indians“; 
on page 2, line 11, after the words “party defendant,” to add 
the words within five years of approval of this act“; on line 
14, after the word “ Tribes,” to insert the words “by contract 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, as provided by existing law,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That all claims, of whatsoever nature, both legal 
and equitable, which the Coos Bay, Umpqua, and Siuslaw Tribes of 
Indians residing in the State of Oregon may have against the United 
States shall be submitted to the Court of Claims, with the right of 
appeal by either party to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
Gotexmination ; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine any and all such claims and to render 
final judgment thereon: Provided, That the United States may plead 
set-offs, counterclaims, or any other equitable defense it may have 
against the Indians. 

The Court of Claims shall advance the cause upon its docket for 
hearing, and shall have authority to determine and adjudge the rights, 
both legal and equitable, of the said Coos Bay, Umpqua, and Siuslaw 
Tribes and of the United States in the premises, notwithstanding lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation. ‘The suit or suits instituted -here- 
under shall be begun by the Coos Bay, Umpqua, and Siuslaw Tribes 
of Indians as parties plaintiff and the United States as the party de- 
fendant within five years of approval of this act. The petition or 

titions may be verified by the attorney or attorneys employed by the 
Boos Bay, Umpqua, and Siuslaw Tribes by contract to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
as provided by existing law upon information and belief as to the facts 
therein alleged, and no other verification shall be necessary : Provided 
That upon the final determination of such suit or suits the Court ot 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the e to be paid to the attorney or 
attorneys employed by said Coos Bay, Umpqua, and Siusiaw Tribes of 
Indians, and the same shall be included in the decree and shall be paid 
out of any sum or sums found due said tribes. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed. 
. EXPENSES UNDER TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 

The bill (S. 1519) making appropriations for expenses in- 
curred under the treaty of Washington was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING, Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

PRINTING COURT RECORDS. 

The bill (S. 4273) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue as 
a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the court, 
and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and ap- 
peals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 866), was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend section 1, 
chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, volume 27, en- 
titled ‘An act providing when plaintif may suc as a poor person and 


when counsel shall be assigned by the court,’ and to provide for the 


prosecution of writs of r and appeals in forma pauperis, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat, p. 866), be, and 
the same is a (fer so as to read as follows: 

“That any cit of the United States entitled to commence any 
suit or action, civil or criminal, in any court of the United States, 
may, — the order of the court, commence and prosecute or defend 

clusion any suit or action, or a writ of error or an appeal to the 
circuit court of appeals, or to the Supreme Court in such suit or action, 
including all appellate proceedings, unless the trial court shall certify 
in writing that in the opinion of the court such appeal or writ of 
error is not taken in g faith, without being requi to prepay fees 
or costs or for the printing of the record in the appellate court or 
give security therefor, before or after bringing suit or action, or upon 
suing out a writ of error or ap ing, upon filing in said court a state- 
ment under oath in writing, that because of his poverty he is unable 
to pay the costs of said suit or action or pf such writ of error or ap- 
peal, or to fire securi for the same, and that he believes that he is 
entitled to the redress he seeks in such suit or action or writ of error 
or appeal, and setting forth briefly the nature of his alleged cause of 
action, or appeal: Provided, That in any criminal case the court may, 
upon the filing in said court of the davit hereinbefore mentioned. 
direct that the expense of printing the record on appeal or writ of 
error be paid by the United States, and the same shall be paid when 
authorized by the Attorney General.“ 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee whether he desires to have the bill passed at 
this time? 

Mr. NELSON. The only change made by it in existing law 
is a proviso, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That in any criminal case the court may, upon the filing 
in said court o 5 —.— n mentions: 9 5 har Te 

e record on a or writ of error 
the United tates, and the same sha Pie paid when authorized by the 
Attorney General, 

This is an amendment to the law authorizing a poor man 
who is not able to pay the costs to sue in United States courts 
in forma pauperis, as a pauper, without giving security or ad- 
vancing the costs. That is the existing law. Under the law. 
or a rule of court, when a case is appealed to the Supreme Court 
the record on appeal has to be printed. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury held that under existing law there was no provision 
for the Government of the United States to pay the costs of 
printing the record, and this is simply to cover that point. It 
is the whole object of the bill to provide for payment in a case 
where a nran sues as a pauper, that he is not obliged to pay 
the costs or to give security therefor. It is simply to provide 
for such a case, and it is subject to the control of the judge and 
the Attorney General. That is the whole purpose of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether the judge is compelled, upon the filing of the 
affidavit provided for in the bill, to make the order. 

Mr. NELSON. No; it is left to the judge. Furthermore, the 
Senator will find that it must be approved by the Attorney 
General. I will read the provison again: 

Provided, That in any criminal case the court may— 

That leaves it discretionary. 
upon the filing in said court of the affidavit hereinbefore mentioned— 

That is, an affidavit that a man is a poor man and can not 

. 


pay— 

h cor n appeal or wr 
—.— e ant the. aS shalt be Dala —.— 
authorized by the Attorney General. 

In the first place, it is in the discretion of the court, and, in 
the next place, it must be approved by the Attorney General. 

Mr. KING. There is some question as to whether that is 
discretionary, but I think I shall resolve the doubt in favor 
of the construction placed upon it by the Senator. If it was 
compulsory, I think it would be bad legislation, because the 
Senator knows that too often a defendant in a criminal case 
will make an affidavit for the costs to be paid by the Govern- 
ment when a full investigation would disclose that it was not 
a case in which the Government should incur the expense. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Why not amend it by inserting the 
words “in his discretion ”? 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator object to the addition of the 
words “in his discretion "? 

Mr. NELSON. It is practically left in the discretion of the 
court. It says “may.” The court may do it, and the judge 
has the same discretion that he has with reference to the other 
costs in the case. Under existing law the judge now deter- 
mines it upon the affidavits filed. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that in many decisions the 
word “may” has been construed to mean “ must,” and I sug- 
gest to the Senator that if he is absolutely sure the word 
“may” does involve discretionary power—— 

Mr. NELSON. I think it does, It is left in the discretion 
of the court to pass upon it. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator is so sure of that, suppose we add 
the words “in his discretion ”? 
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Mr. NELSON. I do not think it is necessary and I do not 
think there is any use putting it in the law. It is not in the 
Jaw in respect to the other costs, and why should we put it in 
specially in this case and make it different? 

Mr. KING. Because I am not sure that the construction 
which the Senator places on the word “may” will always be 
followed by the court: 

Mr. NELSON. I think it will. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LONGEVITY PAY. 


The bill (S. 3251) granting longevity pay from and including 
August 5, 1917, to certain officers and enlisted men was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Tue bill will be passed over. 


INDIAN CLAIMS. 


The bill (H. R. 5163) authorizing certain tribes of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 3, after line 15, to strike 
out section 3, in the following words: 

Sec. 3. That if it be determined by the Court of Claims in the said 
suit herein authorized that the United States Government has wrong- 
fully appropriated any lands belonging to the said Indians, damages 
therefor shall be confined to the value of the said land at the time of 
said appropriation, together with interest at 3 per cent per annum, and 
the decree of the Court of Claims with reference thereto, when satis- 
fied, shall annul and cancel all claim and title of the said Indians or any 
other tribe or band of Indians in and to said lands, as well as all dam- 
ages for all wrongs and injuries, if any, committed by the Government 
of the United States with reference thereto, 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. I 
want to offer an amendment later on to the section. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to amend the House text, on page 3, 
line 21, by striking out, after the word “appropriation,” the 
words: “together with interest at 3 per cent per annum,” so 
as to make the section read; 

Sec, 3. That if it be determined by the Court of Claims in the said 
suit herein authorized that the United States Government has wrong- 
fully appropriated any lands belonging to the said Indians, damages 
therefor shall be confined to the value of the said land at the time of 
said appropriation, and the decree of the Court of Claims with reference 
thereto, when satisfied, shall annul and cancel all claim and title of 
the said Indians or any other tribe or band of Indians in and to 
said Jands, as well as all damages for all wrongs and injuries, if any, 
committed by the Government of the United States with reference 


thereto. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not had time to examine it. Would 
that make a direct appropriation? 

Mr, CURTIS. No; it simply prevents interest from being 
paid on whatever judgment may be obtained. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if section 3 of the bill is finally agreed to, 
with those words stricken out, does the bill provide an appro- 
priation to cover whatever judgment the court may render? 

Mr. CURTIS. It does not provide an appropriation, but sim- 
ply for a Judgment, the payment of which Congress would have 
to appropriate for. It is in the same language as all the other 
bills which go to the court, except this provision for the collec- 
tion of interest, and it has not been the policy of Congress to 
pay interest on judgments or on claims against the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. After reading the section, Mr. President, I see 
that it does not provide for a direct appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


CLAIMS OF INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, 


The bill (S. 3998) authorizing any tribes or bands of Indians 
of California to submit claims to the Court of Claims was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which any 
tribes or bands of Indians of California pel. have against the United 
States may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determination of 
the amount, if any, due said tribes or bands from the United States 
for lands formerly occupied and claimed by them in the said State, 
which lands are alleged to have been taken from them without com- 

sation; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court of 
Piaims, with the right of either party to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to hear and determine all legal and equitable 
claims, if any, of said tribes or bands against the United States and 
to enter judgment thereon. 
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Sree, 2. That, if any claim or claims be submitted to said court, they 
shall settle the rights therein, both legal and 3 of each and 
all the parties thereto, notwithstanding la of time or statutes of 
limitation; and any t which may have been 
claim so submitted sh not be pleaded as an estoppel, 
pleaded as an ofset in such suits or actions, and the United States 
shall be allowed credit for all sums heretofore pald or expended for 
the benefit of snid tribes or any band thereof, The claim or claims 
of the said tribe, or any band thereof, may be presented separately or 
jointly by petition, subject, however, te e Sioa suit to be filed 
within five years after the passage ef this act; and such action shall 
make the petitioner or petitioners party plaintiff or plaintiffs and 
the United States shall party defendant, and any band or bands 
of said tribes the court may deem necessary to a final determination 
of such suit or suits erie be jolned therein as the court may order, 
Such petition, which shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys em- 
ployed by the aforesaid tribes or bands of Indians of California, shall 
set forth all the facts on which the claims for recovery are based, 
and said petition shall be ed by the attorney or attorneys employed, 
and no other verification shall be necessary; offtcial letters, papers, 
documents, and public records, or certified copies thereof, may be used 
in evidence, and the departments of the Government shall give access 
to the attorney or attorneys of said tribes or bands thereof to such 
treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as may be needed by the 
attorney or attorneys for said tribes or bands of Indians. 

Sec. 3. That upon the final determination of such suit, cause, or 
action the Court of Cleims decree such fees as it shah find 
reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed th by 
said tribes, subject to approval by the Seeretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and under contracts negotiated and 
approved as provided by existing law, and in no ease the fees de- 
ereed by court be more than 10 per cent of the amount of the 
judgment recovered by such cause, such fee to be from said judg- 
ment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WOMEN’S BUREAU OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Mr. KENYON. I was called out of the Chamber, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I want to inquire what became of No. 477 on the 
calendar, the bill (H. R. 13229) te establish in the Department 
of Labor a bureau to be known as the Women’s Bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. We began with No. 493, where we left off two 
weeks ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We started at No. 493. 

COST OF STREET IMPROVEMENTS ron INDIANS. 


The bill (H. R. 11024) to amend an act entitled An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 20, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


sidewalks and sewers abutting on unsold lots belonging to =r of said 
0 


tribes und as may be properly chargeable against said town lots, said | 

ayments to be made upon submission of proof to sai of the 
terior win, entire cost of the said street paving, an 

sewer construction and that said improvement was duly authorized and 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIS B. CROSS. 


The bill (S. 3818) for the relief of Willis B. Cross, was an- 
nouneed as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BIG ROCK STONE & CONSTRUCTION Co. 


The bill (H. R. 13274) to convey to the Big Rock Stone & 
Construction Co. a portion of the military reservation of Fort 
Logan H. Roots in the State of Arkansas, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, upon the pa t by the Big Rock Stone & 
Construction Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State 
kansas, of such sum as he ma termine to be the reasonable 
value of the premises (but not less than $150 per acre), to convey to 
the said company the following-described portion of the military reser- 
vation of Fort H. Roots, near the city of Little Rock, State of 


Arkansas, to wit: 

Beginning at the southeast eorner of a 2-acre tract purchased from 
the United States by the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co., approved 
by act of Congress August 14, 1912; thence north 1 18 minutes 
east 437 feet to the southeast corner of am 18.75-acre 
from the United States by the Big Rock Stone & 

f Congress August 3 thence south 54 degrees 


ees 34 minutes 
t of beginning, 


ce south 33 
east 350 feet along boundary of said 2-acre traet to pol 


same bei a triangular parcel of ground located in the southwest 
1 of section 28, township 2 north, range 12 west, containing 
acre, 


Sec. 2. That the Seeretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to enter into a revocable lease with the Big Rock Stone & 
Construction Co., a corporation as aforesaid, on the following-described 


> to x 
m cut-stone monument in boundary line of military reservation 
e ta py ove A eg arenes EUO: feet southeast of brick 
I n k 8 nutes st G24 feet 
cater beginning; thence south — sre 
direct 
re 


bank of Arkansas River in the southwest 4 1 0 — — 
12 west, containing 7.20 acres, at a rental value 
to be de y the War Department. 
Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect and be In force from and after 
its passage and approval £ 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES K. BOND, 


The bill (S. 515) to correct the military record of Charles K. 
88 alias Kimball W. Rollins, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF FARM. LOAN ACT TO PORTO RICO. 


The bill (H. R. 8038) to amend section 4 of the aet approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, extending 
its provisions to Porto Rico, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Banking and Currency whether this bill meets with 
the approval of his committee unanimously. 

Mr. McLEAN. It merely extends the provisions of the farm 
loan act to the island of Porto Rico. I am not anxious to have 
the bill acted on to-day, in view of the fact that the attack on 
the act in the courts has practically suspended the application 
of the farm loan system, and there is some question as to 
whether it would be worth while to enact this legislation at this 
time, although the bill has passed the House. In any event, I 
think it is well to pass it over for to-day. 

The next bill on the calendar, House bill 13138. merely ex- 
tends to private banks the privilege that is extended to member 
banks, The Senater from Utah will remember that an amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act gave the Federal reserve banks the 
power to keep a clerk in any member bank to act as a director 
of two other banks which were not competitive, but it did 
not apply to private banking institutions. We are organizing 
these institutions to help out in the foreign trade, and it is a 
great handicap on private banks. Many of them can not in- 
vest because before doing so they would like to have something 
to say about the management of the bank that is engaged in 
foreign business. The bill passed the House, and I ean not 
conceive that there can be any objection to it. 

Mr. KING. I do not have the bill before me, so I can not 
express any opinion upon it, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that House bill 80388 may go over. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am willing that it shall go over, but the 
next one on the calendar, House bill 13138, I think ought to be 
acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. House bill 8038 will be passed ever. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


The bill (H. R. 13138) to amend section 8 ef an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws. against unlawful restraints. 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 


1914, as amended May 15, 1916, was considered as in Com- 


mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ctc., That section 8 of an act entitled “An act te sup- 


8 existing laws against unlawful restraints. and monopolies, and 
r other purposes ” approved October 15, 1914, as amend the 
act of May 15, 1916, be further amended by inserting in the proviso 

of the second clause of said section after the word pro- 


at the e 
hibit" the words “any private banker or,“ so t the proviso as 
amended shall read: 

“And provided further, That nothing in this act shall prohibit an 
private banker or any officer, director, or employee of any member ban 
or class A director of a Federal reserve bank, who shall first procure the 
consent of the Federal Reserve Board, which board is hereby authorized. 
at its discretion, to grant, withhold, or revoke such consent, from. being 
an officer, director, or employee of net more than two other banks, 
banking associations, or trust companies, whether organized under the 
laws of the United States or any State, if such other bank, bankin 
association, or trust company is not in substantial competition with 
such banker or member bank. 

“The consent of the Federal Reserve Board may be procured before 
the person applying therefor has been elected as a elass A director ef a 
Federal reserve bank or as a d r of any member bank.“ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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STEAMBOAT INSPECTORS, 


The bill (S. 4076) to amend section 4404 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as amended by the act approved July 
2, 1918, providing that the supervising inspectors of the Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service be included under the classified civil 
service, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was very much in hopes that 
the measure might be acted upon favorably at this time. I 
simply wish to say that it places the supervising inspectors of 
the Steamboat-Inspection Service under the classified service. 
They are presidential appointees, it is true, but they have very 
technical work to do, and they ought to be men of training, men 
who have come up through the service. 

The memorandum prepared by Gen. Uhler for the Secretary 
of Commerce states that they are practically all taken from the 
classified service. He urges that the bill be passed for several 
reasons. One is that if they are put in the classified service it 
would be an incentive to every man in the classified service to 
fit himself for this position that he could look forward to filling. 
I think that is very desirable. . 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If I believed that the operation of the bill would 
effectuate the object which the Senator states, I would not object 
to it, but I have had a great deal to do with the operation of 
the Civil Service Commission; I have seen its operations, I have 
witnessed the methods employed in determining advancement, 
and I haye reached the conclusion that the civil service as 
administered by our Government is a failure. It does not make 
for efficiency, it does not make for reform, it does not make for 
good administration. They haye the most absurd, ridiculous, 
and inefficient method of determining whether men are efficient, 
and I do not think the Senator can appeal successfully to those 
who are familiar with the service in favor of the perpetuation 
of the system or its application to the matter under considera- 
tion here. I shall be glad to look into the measure a little 
further, but for the present I object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish the Senator would de so. 
The committee were ruled of course by a desire to benefit the 
service, We felt from the statements made by the Secretary of 
Commerce through Gen. Uhler it would be a benefit to the serv- 
ice. As it is now, these men are appointed of course by the 
President and can be taken from anywhere. I am glad to say 
that I am informed that they have been taken from the classified 
service, but there is nothing which requires if and there may 
be a change in administration, and it did not strike the com- 
mittee that a change would be good for the service. I hope the 
Senator will examine the matter further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah still 
object? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

ROBBING OF BANK A FELONY. 


The bill (S. 2903) to provide that robbery of a Federal re- 
serve bank or member bank shall constitute a felony, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

REGULATION OF COLD STORAGE. 


The bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and deterioration of 
and deception with respect to cold-storage foods, to regulate 
shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate commerce, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desired to ask the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] a question with reference to this bill. I thought 
I had my papers here respecting the measure. I think the way 
the bill is reported it is all right and I do not think I have any 
objection to it. I will not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
bill, and for that reason I must object, in the absence of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then may I ask that it go over only tempo- 
rarily? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Only until the 
Dakota returns to the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
has just entered the Chamber. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I take it that it will require 
some time to pass this bill. If it does not, I shall be very 
glad to have it disposed of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think might be disposed of 
quickly. 


Senator from North 


it 


matters affecting my State. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
until the Senator returned to the Chamber. The Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] objected because he wished to in- 
terrogate the Senator from North Dakota with reference to 
the bill. The Senator from California will now make his 
inquiries. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have sent for a copy of the bill. My only 
objection is my lack of familiarity with it and that it involves 
I should like to read the bill 
before consenting to its consideration. 

Mr. GRONNA. I take it that the Senator has had protests 
against the bill because it affects fresh fruits. The fact of 
the matter is that the Senate committee in framing the sub- 
stitute bill struck out the provision affecting fresh fruits 
and fresh vegetables. So I can not see how the fruit packers 
of California can have any possible objection now, because it 
can not affect them, 

125 PHELAN. In view of that fact, I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
can follow it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the amendment reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “ United States cold-storage act.” 

Sec, 2, That wherever used in this act (a) the term person R means 
an individual, a partnership, a corporation, or two or more individuals 
having a joint or common interest ; 

(>) The term commerce“ means commerce among the several 
States or between any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia 
and any foreign nation, or between any Territory or the District of 
Columbia and any State, or between any Territory and any other, or 
between any Territory and the District of Columbia, or within any 
Territory or the District_of Columbia, or between points in the same 
State but through any other State or any Territory or the District of 
9 oF any os nation ; 

c) e term cold storage means the storage or keeping of an 
articie of food at or below the temperature of 45° above sero f Fahren. 
heit) in a cold-storage warehouse, but does not include chilling or 
precooling therein for not more than 30 days for manufacture, sale, or 
transportation ; 

(d) The term “cold-storage warehouse’ means any place in which 
the temperature is artificially cooled to or artificially maintained at or 
below 45° above zero (Fahrenheit), but does not include a car, vessel, 
or other vehicle of transportation used as such, or a place used solely 
for chilling or precooling for manufacture, sale, or transportation. or 
a place used exclusively for storage of any article for the sole use of the 
occupant, owner, or maintainer thereof (1) for consumption by him- 
self or his family or guests, or {2 in bis business of serving meals, or 
(3) in connection with his retail business only, in which case this ex- 
558 shall be, limited to articles of food stored for not more than 
5 ys: 

ie) The term “article of food” means fresh meat, including all 
fresh edible portions of food animals, fresh fish, fresh poultry drawn 
or undrawn, fresh game, eggs in shell or frozen, butter, oleomargarine, 
and butter substitutes, but does not include any such article not in- 
tended or designed for food purposes which is plainly and conspicu- 
ously marked in such manner as to show the fact in accordance with 


regulations under this act; and 

if) The term “ mark” includes atanp brand, tag. and label, and 
the term “marked” includes stamped, branded, tagged, and labeled. 
When construing or enforcing the provisions of this act or any regula- 
tion thereunder the act, omission, or failure of any person acting for 
or employed by any other person, within the scope of his employment 
or office, shal! in every case be deemed the act, omission, or failure 
of mo other person as weli as of the person acting for or employed 
by him, i 

Sec, 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person to ship, deliver for 
shipment, or sell, in commerce, any article of food that is or has been 
in cold storage, or to hold in cold storage in commerce any article of 
food, or, haying received in commerce, to sell in the original, unbroken 
package any article of food that is or has been in cold storage, unless 
such article of food or the container thereof shall be plainly and con- 
spicuously marked, in accordance with this act and the regulations 
thereunder. in such manner as to show (a) “cold storage,” except that 
these words may be removed or omitted as the case may be in the event 
that before the expiration of 80 days following the date when such 
article of food vas first placed in cold storage it is sold or delivered 
to the consumer thereof, (b) all the dates when put in and when taken 
out of cold storage, except that if the retary of Agriculture shall 
find it to be commercially impracticable to mark any article of food or 
the container thereof with the exact date, the day, but not the month 
or year, may be omitted, in which case the date when the article of 
food was first placed in cold storage shall for the purposes of this act 
be deemed the first day of the month, and (c) the names and locations 
of all the cold-storage warehouses in which it was stored, or suitable 
distinguishing designations thereof approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the purpose. If any such article of food be mingled with 
any other article of food of the same kind placed in cold storage on i 
dierent date so that the identity of each is not separately maintained, 
the dates for the purposes of subdivision (b) of this section shall be 
those of the article of food so mingled which was first placed in cold 
storage. No person shall divide, or place in a container, or transfer 
to a different container, any article of food in commerce which is or 
has been in cold storage unless the portions of such article of food. or 
such container in which it is placed or to which it is transferred, shalt 
be marked in accordance with this act. 

Sec. 4. That if the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that the proper 
and customary manner of handling any article ef food is such that it 
is commercially impracticable to mark the same or the container 
thereof in accordance with this act, the person otherwise required under 
this act to have the same so marked shall furnish or display, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may require, to the receiver of such article 
of food a written statement, or an invoice or bill of lading or other 
shipping document, which shall describe such article of food, shall 


I asked that it should. go over temporarily 


I should like to have the bill read, so that I 
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correctly state the facts otherwise uired by this act to be marked, in 
rescribed the regulations ond sit 


mt duly author under 
time as the Secretary of Agriculture shall deem necessary for the pur- 
poses of this act; except that, in the case, under this on, of a sale 


(c) of section 3 may be omitted unless otherwise requested by such 
consumer, — 

Src. 5. That, except as otherwise permitted by this act, it shall be 
unlawful for any person (a) to alter, mutilate, destroy, obscure, oblit- 
erate, or remove any mark required by this act to be placed on any 
article of food or the container thereof, while it is in commerce or, 
having been transported in commerce, remains unloaded, unsold, or in 
the original, unbroken package, or (b) to alter, mutilate, destroy, 
obscure, or obliterate any statement, invoice, or document or portion 
thereof, required to be furnished or displayed, during the time the same 
is required to be preserved, under section 4 of this act. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful for any person to ship, deliver for 
shipment, or sell, in commerce, any article of food that is or has been 
in cold storage, or to hold in cold storage in commerce any article of 
‘ood, or having received in commerce to sell in the original, unbroken 
package any article of food that is or has been in cold storage, after 
the expiration of 12 months following the date when such article of 
food was first placed in cold storage. 

Sec. 7. That the provisions of sections 3, 4, 5, or G of this act shall 
not apply to any article of food shipped or sold or delivered for ship- 
ment to any foreign country, if in respect to the requirements of such 
Section the article of food complies with the specifications and direc- 
tions of the purchaser or consignee in such foreign country and be 
not in contravention of the laws of such country, but if said article 
of food be not actually exported this section shall not exempt such 
article of food from the operation of said sections. 

Sec, 8. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act the 
Secretary of Agriculture or any officer, employee, or agent specifically 
nuthorized by him in writing for the purpose may, on any business day 
during the usual hours of business, enter any warehouse which receives, 
or from which is shipped or delivered, or any car, vessel, or other 
vehicle which transports, any article of food in commerce, and may 
Inspect such warehouse or car, vessel, or other vehicle and the contents 
thereof, and any books, papers, letters, or documents relating thereto. 

Sec. 9. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act and to 
provide information for the Congress, every warehouseman and every 
person transporting foodstuffs, as defined in section 2, subdivision (e), 
which is or shall have been in cold storage, in commerce in a car, 
vessel, or other vehicle shall keep such records and accounts and make 
such reports, in such manner or form, verified under oath or other- 
wise, and at such times, as the Secretary of Agriculture may uire, 
as to the amounts, kinds, and ownership of any foodstuffs received, 
beld, transported, or delivered by such warehouseman or other person, 
loans made by such warehouseman upon the security of such foodstuffs, 
charges made by such warehouseman for storage and other services 
rendered by him, and the size or capacity of his warehouse. Any in- 
formation obtained by the Secretary of Agriculture under this act shall 
be available for the use of either House of Congress, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall cause such information as may be of public interest 
to be published from time to time. No person shall willfully (a) fail 
or refuse to make full and true entries or make any false entry in the 
accounts or records of his business uired to be kept pursuant to this 
section, or 689 alter, mutilate, conceal, or destroy any such account or 
record, or (e) make any report required under this*section which is 
false or fraudulent in any material particular, or (d) fail or refuse to 
make any report requi under this section. 

Sec. 10. at no person shall willfully hinder, obstruct, or resist the 
Secretary of Agricuiture or any duly authorized officer, employee, or 


agent in the performance of his duties under this act. 
Src. 11. (a) That whenever in the case of sny &rticle of food being 
offered for portation the Secretary of Agriculture has reason to be- 


lieve that any on of this act is being violated with respect to 
such article of food, he shall give due notice and opportuni for hear- 
ing thereon to the owner or consignee, and certi 55 such fact to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon (1) refuse admission 
and delivery to the consignee of such article of food, or (2) deliver 
such article of food to the consignee pending examination, hearing, 
and decision in the matter on the execution of a penal bond to the 
amount of the full inyoice value of such article of food, together with 
the duty thereon, if any, and to the effect that on refusal to return 
such article of food for any cause to the Secretary of the Treasury 
when demanded, for the purpose of excluding it from the country or 
for ne other purpose, the consignee shall forfeit the full amount of 
the bond. 

(b) If, after proceeding in accordance with subdivision (a) of this 
section, the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfled that any provision 
of this act is being violated with respect to such article of food, he 
shall certify the fact to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall there- 
upon notify the owner or consignee and cause the sale or other dis- 
position such article of f used admission and delivery or 
entered under bond, unless it is exported by the owner or consignee 
within three months from the date of such notice, u such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 3 II charges 
for sto: „ cartage, or labor on any such article of food which is 
refused admission or delivery or is entered upon bond shall be paid by 
the owner or consignee. 

„(e! That nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt from 
compliance with all of the eee hereof products which have been 
in cold storage or in a refrigerated vehicle or in any vehicle in the 
course of transportation into the United States or in cold storage or 
in storage prior thereto; and any such period of cold storage or of 
ordinary storage or of refrigeration or of transportation in any refrig- 
erated or other vessel shall be included in the period of storage set 
forth in the previous sections hereof; and any importer of such articles 
of food shall be required to certify to any such period of prior storage 
or refrigeration cr shipment and to mark the articles of food or con- 
talners thereof accordingly as required by the previous sections hereof. 

“(c) Any and all eggs offered for importation after transportation or 
through transportation of more than three weeks in a refrigerated 
vessel or more than two weeks in a nonrefrigerated vessel must be 
indelibly stamped, as to each individual egg, with the name of the 
original point and the date of shipment, an: an eggs not so marked 
shall not be admitted into this country and shall not be delivered to 
the consignee thereof. And the proceedings in reference thereto shall 
be as prescribed in section 16 hereof,” 


Src. 12. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to desi; 

gnate 
in riding specifically officers, employees, and agents of the Department 
of Agriculture to a ister oaths for the purpose of this act. All 
such officers, employees, and agents are authorized and empowered to 
administer to or take from any person an oath, affirmation, or affidavit 
for the purposes of this act, or for use in prosecutions or proceedings 
thereunder. Any such oath, affirmation, or affidavit, authenticated y 
the official seal of the Department of Agriculture, ll, when offered 
for use in any proceeding under this act or in any court of the United 
States, have like force and effect as if administered or taken by or 
before the clerk of such court, without further proof of the identity or 
authority of such officer, employee, or agent. No such officer, em- 
ployee, or agent shall demand or accept any fee or compensation what- 
soeyer for administer or taking any oath, affirmation, or affidavit 
under the authority conferred b; is act. 

Sec, 13. That any person who violates any provision of sections 
8, 4, 5 6 9 10, 11, or 12 of this act shall upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not more than 
one year, or both. After judgment of any court with respect to any 
violation of this act the Secretary of culture may give notice 
thereof by publication in such manner as he by regulation may pre- 
scribe. A person shall not be prosecuted for any violation of sec- 
tions 3, 4, or 6, resulting from the act, omission, or failure of any 
person not 8 for or employed by him, prior to the time when the 
article of food involved came into his possession or control, if he 

1 show that such violation was not knowingly committed by him 
and also shall establish a written guaranty signed by the n, who 
shall be a resident of the United States, from whom he obtained the 
possession or control of such article of food, to the effect that such 
article of food had not been-in cold storage or that, if it had been in 
cold storage and if apparently marked or represented in accordance 
with sections 3 or 4 of this act, the marks or representation were true. 
Said nty shall contain the address of the person required to sign 
it and such person shall be amenable to the 8 fine, — 1 
or imprisonment which would otberwise attach to the person to whom 
he delivered the possession or control of the article of food. 

Sec, 14. That for the enforcement of this act the sum of $200,000 is 
hereby appropriated, to be available until expended, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture (a) is authorized to prescribe and promulgate such regulations 
as may be necessary; (b) mar 8 with — department or 
agency of the Government, any State, Territory, District, or possession, 
or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any person; 
and (c) shall have the power to appoint, remove, and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees, not in conflict with existing law, 
and make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, telephones, 
Iaw books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office 
equipment, travel, and other supplies and expenses as shall be neces- 
2 — the administration of this act in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere. 

Sec. 15. That no provision of this act shall be deemed to repeal or 
limit the operation of any provision of any other act of Congress, un- 
less directly in conflict therewith. 

Sec. 16. That if any provision of this act or the application of such 
provision to certain circumstances be held unconstitutional, the re- 
mainder of the act and the application of such provision to circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is held unconstitutional shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 17. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage; but no penalty, fine, forfeiture, or imprisonment 
shall be enforced for any violation occurring within 90 days after its 


1 the title so as to read: “An act to prevent hoarding and de- 
terioration of, and deception with respect to cold-storage foods; to 
regulate mipana of cold-storage foods in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if the effect of 
section 4 would not be to place under the control of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture practically all of the transportation busi- 
ness in food products of the United States and permit him to 
impose restrictions and limitations upon the vendor and upon 
those who prepare food products that might be so onerous and 
so burdensome as to practically destroy their business? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I can only say that I do not 
understand that there is any such drastic authority given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture by this proposed legislation. If 
there were, I myself should certainly be opposed to the bill. 
I will say to the Senator from Utah that this bill has been 
indorsed by all the great organizations of the country, the 
cold-storage houses, the dairy interests, and the poultry asso- 
ciations; in fact, I do not know of any business which is 
opposed to the provisions of the bill. It has been given very 
careful attention. We had hearings on the bill for many days, 
and there appeared before the committee a great number of 
witnesses who are deeply interested in the legislation. They 
are not only not opposed to the bill but they heartily approve 
it, I will say to the Senator, and they believe it is absolutely 
necessary that the bill shall be passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not know that this bill was on 
the calendar; I have not had an opportunity to read it, and I do 
not know what its provisions are and how far it goes; but it seems 
to me that the placing under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture practically the control of all the products that are 
shipped—at any rate, those which have been in cold storage— 
and authorizing him to determine how they should be marked, 
the character of containers, and so forth, is a very great power. 
That there should be some legislation dealing with articles 
held in cold storage, I think all will admit; but the States can 
deal with the subject in a comprehensive manner. Indeed, 
some States have passed laws for the protection of the public, 
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and all will do so as fast as their attention is challenged to the 
same. There is a field which possibly can not be reached by 
the States, which is within the zone of interstate commerce, 
If this bill merely provides for the control of matters clearly 
within the field of interstate commerce and provides reason- 
able and just regulations, then no one can be heard to object. 
Unfortunately, there are too many efforts now being made to 
control the States and the commerce activities of the States and 
the people within the States under the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Power is being asserted by the 
Federal Government under this clause that will, if unchecked, 
place practically all the business of the country and all the 
domestic affairs of the people under the control and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr.GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, I will enumerate 
the associations which have had their representatives before 
the committee and which have indorsed the bill. I read from 
pages 4 and 5 of the report of the committee, as follows: 


It aiso meets with the 
frigeration; the jo 


men’s 
‘the United Stat oultry, Butter, 
d tion; the International Apple aye Association ; 
e Western Fruit 


refrigerating Co, 

I can hardly conceive, Mr. President, that this bill can be 
objectionable, in view of its indorsement by all these associa- 
tions that are vitally interested in this kind of legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota if most of the duties proposed to be imposed 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture by the bill are not rather 
to enable him to mitigate the hardships of the drastic provi- 
sions of the bill with reference to cold storage? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad the Senator from North 
Carolina has made that observation. That is exactly my under- 
standing, and I am sorry that I was not able to answer the 
question of the Senator from Utah so well as the Senator from 
North Carolina has done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] will note that in the past there has been great 
apprehension on the part of the agricultural interests of the 
country in reference to the passage of legislation which might 
injuriously affect that industry, but I understand that section 4 
of the pending bill meets with their approval, and that there is 
nothing that they can see in the bill which is going to militate 
against the interest of any agriculturalist in the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. I so understand the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The strongest objection to such legislation in 
the past came from that source, but in reading the remainder of 
the bill I find that it conforms to every requirement of which 
I can think to protect the public and also not to interfere 
unduly with the free flow of the products of the farm that may 
become subject to the terms of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is exactly the purpose which the com- 
mittee had in mind. I think I shall ask that the report on the 
bill proposed by the committee be read. Considerable time has 
been given to the writing of the report. It gives an explanation 
of the bill and makes a comparison between the House bill and 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the reading of the re- 
port. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 8 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have twice read this bill. 
I shall not interpose any objection to its enactment, although 
I am not at all in accord with the idea that it is going to prove 
otherwise than burdensome upon the consumer. 

This is one of the regulatory acts to which we are resorting 
through public pressure for the purpose of relieving the con- 
sumer. We are adding to the penal statutes of the United 
States by a system of very specific regulations with regard to 
food of a certain character. The branding and the labeling of 
the food, its inspection, and various other stages through which 
it passes before reaching the ultimate consumer will all be at- 
tended with an added expense, not the least of which will be 
another small army of Federal officials whose business it will be 
to enforce the provisions of the law. 

The sum of $20,000 is appropriated as a starter for this new 
bureau, and, of course, that will be followed by constantly in- 
creasing appropriations, a constantly augmenting number of 
officials, and constantly increasing rules and regulations pre- 
pared by the department for the effective administration of the 
law. 


Y hope that it will prove beneficial, but my impression is that 
before any person will be able to get anything from cold storage, 
however much he may need it, he will be required to go through 
more performances and more services than were required for 
28 into the old organization known as the Thousand 

me.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are doubtless evils in con- 
nection with cold-storage plants that should be dealt with. In- 
dividuals or corporations dealing in foodstuffs should be held 
to the highest standard of conduct. The health and, indeed, 
the lives of the people may be affected by their products and 
proper legislation should be enacted to fully protect the people. 

But I am somewhat suspicious of Federal control and the 
constant efforts of Federal officials to interfere with the States 
and the local affairs of the communities therein. We are con- 
stantly appealed to for legislation to take over the control or 
suspension of the business of individuals and to authorize bu- 
reaus and Federal agencies to exercise authority which should 
be exercised by State officials. This bill, I perceive, provides 
pains and penalties and Federal machinery and a Federal appro- 
priation. It*creates new offices and will call for more Federal 
Officials. It may be necessary and may serve some useful pur- 


We are enacting so many measures dealing with the police 
functions and duties of the States that we will soon drive the 
States out of the field which they should occupy and which 
they would be willing to occupy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask the attention of 
the Senator from South Dakota to page 17, line 5. I desire to 
suggest an amendment to the language which is to be found on 
lines 5 and 6. Let me say at the outset that I am in hearty 
sympathy with the proposed legislation; I regard the bill as 
being a most excellent one and in most excellent form; but on 
page 17, commencing in line 2, we find this language: 

Except that these words— 

That is, the words “cold storage "— 


may be removed or omitted, as the case may be, in the event that before 
the expiration of 30 days following the date when such article of food 
was first placed in cold storage it is sold or delivered to the consumer 


thereof. 

A question arises at that point. An article placed in cold 
storage is not deemed to fall under the provisions of this bill 
until it has been in cold storage for 30 days. If it is withdrawn 
from cold storage before the 30 days have expired and is de- 
livered to the consumer within that time, as I read the bill, it 
need not be labeled “cold storage,“ and therefore such an act 
would not be in violation of the law. 

The trouble with that situation is this: Cold-storage con- 
cerns are warehouse concerns; they do a warehouse business, 
a storage business; they do not own the foods which are placed 
in cold storage; other people own those articles. The owner 
of the food which is placed in cold storage may withdraw it - 
from cold storage at any time. Under this provision if the 
owner withdraws food, we will say, after it has been in cold 
storage for 28 days and then does not sell it or deliver it to the 
consumer for 5, 6, or 7 days, the cold-storage man will be re- 
sponsible for the breaking of the law, although he would have 
no control whatsoever of the food after it had passed out of 
his cold-storage warehouse. 

An amendment to this phrase was suggested to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I was not present at the last meet- 
ing of the committee which reported the bill; and I desire now 
to suggest an amendment which will make the provision per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. GRONNA. I recollect very distinctly that Mr. Horne, I 
think it was, of New York, suggested that the word “ sale,” as 
I recall, should be added. ’ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The preposed amendment was to that 
effect. I move to amend the amendment of the committee by 
striking out the words “sold or delivered to the consumer 
thereof ” and inserting the words “ removed in order to be sold,” 
so as to read: “ When such article of food was first placed in 
cold storage it is removed in order to be sold.“ That would 
relieve the cold-storage concern of the responsibility for the 
delivery of the goods to the consumer after the goods shall 
have left his cold-storage warehouse. 

Mr. GRONNA. I fully realize that the Senator’s suggestion 
is worthy of consideration, and I have no objection to agreeing 
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to his amendment and letting it go to conference, where the JEFFERSON NATIONAL FOREST. 
matter max be further considered. | The bill (S. 8210) for the consolidation of lands within the 
$ 5 — WADSWORTH. Very well; that will be perfectly satis- Jefferson 1 Tosi was considered as 15 Committee of 
actory. the Whole. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the amendment be stated. The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
The Assistant Secretary. In the committee amendment, on Lands with an amendment, on page 2, line 10, after the word 
page 17, in line 5, it is proposed to strike out the words “ sold | « acres,” to insert “of Government land or timber,” so as to 
or delivered to the consumer thereof,” and insert in lieu thereof | make the bill read: $ 
the words “ removed in order to be sold,” so as to read: Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 


Before the expiration of 30 days following the date when such article | hereb is, authorized to accept on behalf of the United States title to 
of food wis first placed in cold storage it is removed in order to be | any lands within the exterior boundaries of the Jefferson National 


id .. E ree 
nterests ne e and the lands are chiefly valuable 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. | for national forest purposes, and in exchange therefor may give not 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the to exceed an equal value of such national forest land or timber within 
the national forests of the State of Montana as may be determined 


amendment was concurred in. 

by the Secretary of Agriculture and acceptable to the owner as fair 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to | compensation, considering any reservations which either the grantor or che 
be read a third time. Government may make o . OF panementa, i ime given 
3 n such exchanges shall be cut and removed under the direction and super- 
The eB are hea = third aoe sna passed. had vision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of hark: 
Mr. F i r. President, I have not had an oppor- | culture. Lands conveyed to the United States under this act.s all, upon 

tunity to read this measure. I am in entire sympathy with it. acceptance of title, become parte of the Jefferson National Forest. 


9 Sec. 2. That not more than 10,000 acres of Government land or 
I have an amendment on my desk in my office that I wanted to | timber may be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture for exchange 


offer to the bill before it went through finally, but I do not | under the provisions of this act within the Jefferson National Forest 
want to object to its passage at this time. during any one year, and the Secretary of the Interior shall report 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been passed. to Camere annually. the quantities of anchi land ‘exchanges conem: 
re N President, I object to the present con- ee eee wis ee 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
Mr. FERNALD. I was not expecting it to come up this amendment Was concurred fn. 


. PRESIDENT. The bill has been passed. A | The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 

tion to reconsider the votes by which it was passed is in order, | rend the third time, and passed. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will ask unanimous con- R. L. CREDILLE, MAYOR, ETC. 

sent | The bill (S. 3244) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
Mr. SHERMAN. I withdraw the objection. | to issue patent to R. L. Credille, mayor of the village of 
Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator his amendment here? Bonita, La., in trust, for certain purposes, was considered as in 


Mr. FERNALD. I have not it with me, and I am not dis- | Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 
posed to object. Be it enacted, ete., That upon payment to the United States of $1.25 
Mr. GRONNA. It can be worked out in conference, I think. r acre, the Secretary of the Interior be, and is Hereby; authorized to 

0 


ssue patent to R. L. Credille, mayor of the village of nita, La., for 

There are a great many changes from the original text of the | the south half of the southwest quarter, section 5, township 22 north, 
bill, and I am very anxious that it shall go through to-day, range 8 east, Louisiana meridian, situated in Morehouse Parish, La., 
Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a complete substitution of the in trust for the use and benefit of the persons, estates, firms, or cor- 


porations now claiming said lands or parts thereof under or by virtue 
House bill. The whole matter is in conference. of titles derived from or through the State of Louisiana or its 8 


Mr. FERNALD. I withdraw any objection. L. ut Nel hbours, of which saia lands the present claimants and thelr 
7 $ is 8 antors ve ha e actual possession as owners virtue of titles 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the bill surely is passed. even CCTV thers 30 years: Pre: 


The title was amended so as to read: “An act to prevent vided, That application for the purchase of the said described tract of 
hoarding and deterioration of and deception with respect to cold- | land under this authorization shall be filed at the United States land 


2 office at Baton Rouge, La., within 60 days from the ssage nnd a 
storage foods, tọ regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in proval of this act. <i 5 


interstate and foreign commerce, and for other nurposes.“ * trae intent of this act is. hereby Geclared to be ie concede and 
abandon all rig title, and interest o e United States to those 
BILLS PASSED OVER. rsons, estates, firms, or corporations who would be the true and 


awful owners of said lands or parts thereof under the laws of Louis- 
The bill (S. 2908) to provide that robbery of a Federal reserve | jana, including the laws of prescription, in the absence of said interest, 


bank or member bank shall constitute a felony, and for other | title, and estate of the United States. 
purposes, was announced as next in order. The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator | dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] desires to be heard upon this bill, | and passed. 
and in his absence I object eae AR LANDS IN IDAHO. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill w passed over. The bill (H. R. 12626) for the relief of certain persons to 
The bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act entitled “An act to | whom, or their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands 
provide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employ- along the Snake River in the State of Idaho under an erroneous 
ment of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval | survey made in 1883 was considered as in Committee of the 
forces of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved | Whole. 
0 7 e De ERE SEE Oe SURE Ste twa ee Wee AD: The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
noun aS Nes s Lands with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, before the nu- 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator | merals 281.25, to strike out “not less than,” so as to make 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], wo ropota me eee that | the bill read: 
it shall go over; and I also understand that the Senator from it ted, etc., That, subject to th i horit 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], if here, would object to its present Secret a. the Foo Lana Onee 


consideration. I therefore ask that it go over. in his discretion, is authorized to sell for cash, for $1.25 per acre, any 
7 ~ unsurveyed public land which may, on resurvey, be found to exist in 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. townships 9 south of range 14 cast, 9 south of range 15 east, 9 south 


The bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promotion and | of range 16 east, and 9 south of range 17 east of the Boise meridian 


maintenance of the American merchant marine, to repeal cer- | along Snake River, in the State of Idaho, to those persons who in 
4 good faith, by themselves and their predecessors in interest have here- 
tain emergency legislation, and provide for the dispo sition, tofore e occupied, and — under the public land laws in 


regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and for | accordance with a Government survey made in 188%, and said commis- 


8 yas announced as next in order. sioner may, in like manner, on principles of equity, adjust, settle, and 

ron PONES of Washington J ask that that go over. 3 by pene — title’ to yes 13 Bre FF 
e 4 $ ela gecu , and improved under criptions whic resury: 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. are found to 21 erroneous ithe Secretary of sine 8 3 

to make any rules and regulations necessa o carry out and effec e 

PROPOSED GRECIAN TERRITORY. purpose of this act, and any person claiming the benefits hereof shall 


ke th uired ments and perform such other acts as may be 
The resolution (S. Res. 324) declaring it the sense of the 3 the time fixed in the regulations. otherwise any Tight 


Senate that northern Epirus, the 12 islands of the Ægean, and | or advantage claimed under this act shall be forfeited. 

the western coast of Asia Minor should be awarded to Greece, The amendment was agreed to. 

ete., was considered by the Senate and agreed to, as follows: The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that northern Epirus | amendment was concurred in. 

(including Corytza), the 12 islands of the Ægean, and the western| The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 

coast of Asia Minor, where a KTORE IINA PaRa ation predominates, be read a third time. 


b rded by the ce con reece and become in- 
Seated ta the EINEM of Greece, The bill was read the third time and passed. 
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a FEDERAL BUILDING AND SITE, GASTONIA, N. C, 

The bill (S. 4332) to exchange the present Federal building 
and site at Gastonia, N. C., for a new site and building was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury 
hereby, authorized and empowered to exchange and convey to the Citi- 


be, and he is 


zens’ National Bank, of Gastonia, N. C., by the usual quitclaim deed, the 
present Federal building and site at Gastonia, N. C., for the site at the 
northwest corner of South Street and West Franklin Street, in said 
city, offered by said bank, and in addition to said land said bank 
shall pay to the Secretary of the Treasury 9 to cover the cost 
of the erection of a stone-faced public building thereon adequate and 
suitable for the needs of the United States in such city. The present 
Federal building and site to remain in the custody control of the 
United States until the completion of the proposed new building. 

That upon the said new site, when acquired as aforesaid, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
cause to be constructed a suitable and commodious building, with fire- 

roof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, approaches, etc., for 

e accommodation of the post office and other governmental offices in 
said city, at a limit of cost, exclusive of the site, of not exceeding 
$175,000, which is 8 appropriated. Said amount being hereby 
authorized and made available from the moneys to be paid to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by said Citizens’ National Bank, of Gastonia, 
N. C, as hereinbefore mentioned. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FEDERAL BUILDINGS AT WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


The bill (H. R. 13576) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
turn over to the Postmaster General without charge therefor a 
certain building or buildings now located at Watertown, N. Y., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 13416 making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PUNISHMENT FOR CONVERSION, OF MONEYS. 


The bill (H. R. 10072) to provide for the punishment of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 
into their possession and for other purposes, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Commitee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not feel like objecting to the 
consideration of this bill. It comes from a committee of which 
I am a member, and all of the members of the committee except 
myself are in favor of it. I am, however, opposed to the bill, 
and shall yote against it, but I shall not object to its consider- 
ation. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
will be stated. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“shall,” to insert after demand by the party entitled thereto ”; 
and on line 8, before the word “convert,” to insert the words 
“who shall,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any United States marshal, clerk, receiver, 
referee, trustee, or other officer of a United States court, or any deputy, 
assistant, or employee of any such marshal, clerk, receiver, eree 
trustee, or other officer who sball, after demand by the party entitled 
thereto, unlawfully retain or who shall convert to his own use or to the 
use of another any moneys received for or on account of costs or ad- 
vance deposits to cover fees, expen or costs, deposits for fees or 
expenses in bankruptcy cases, composition funds or money of bank- 
rupt estates, fees in nat tion matters, or any other money what- 
ever which has come into his hands by virtue of his official relation or 
by the facts of his official position or employment shall be deemed 
guilty of embezzlement and shall, where the offense is not otherwise 
punishable by some statute of the United States, be fined not more than 
double the value of the money thus retained or converted or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both; and it shall net be a defense In such 
case that the accused person had an interest, contingent or otherwise, 
in some part of such moneys or of the fund from which they were 
retained or converted, 


The amendments were agreed to. ' 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 2279) to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Humboldt National Forest was announced as next in 
order, y 

Mr. NUGENT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS IN WYOMING. 


The bill (H. R. 13157) authorizing the issuance of patent to 
Johnson County, Wyo., of lands for poor-farm purposes was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4373) to amend sections 207 and 210 of the 
transportation act, 1920, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the report be read. I should like to ask 
some member of the committee the purpose of the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no member of the com- 
mittee here. 

Mr. KING. Then I ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over for 
the present. 

¿LANDS IN NEVADA. 


The bill (S. 3372) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent to Jennie Dunphy Meyer for certain lands in 
vod State of Nevada was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the words “ of 
the,” to strike out “southwest” and insert “northwest”; and 
on page 2, line 4, after the word“ Nevada,” to insert: “Provided, 
That proper application for the purchase of these lands be filed 
hereunder in the district land office within six months from the 
passage of this act, and that no adverse claim thereto be offi- 
cially of record as pending when the application is allowed and 
the sale consummated,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to issue a patent to Jennie Dunphy Meyer for 
the following-described lands: The north half of the northeast quarter 
and the south half of the northwest quarter of section 10, township 33 
north, range 47 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, in the county 
of Lander, State of Nevada, upon the payment in advance therefor to 
the Secretary of the Interior for the Government of the United States 
of the full sum of $2.50 per acre for such lands, which patent shall 
confirm the conveyance of such lands to the said Jennie Dunphy Meyer 
by the State of Nevada: Provided, That proper application for the pur- 
3 — of these lands be filed hereunder in the district land office within 
six months from the passage of this act, and that no adverse claim 
thereto be officially of record as pending when the application is allowed 
and the sale consummated, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 3992) authorizing the exchange of certain lands 
in the State of Nevada was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, on page 3, after line 7, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That as a consideration for the issue of said patent R. L. 
Douglass will construct a substantial fence around the tract of land 
conveyed to him under the provisions of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue a patent to R. L. Douglass, of Fallon, 
Nev., for a certain tract of land now a part of the public domain, lying 
below the Carson Lake meander in the 8 portion of section 19, 
township 17 north, range 29 east, Mount Diablo meridian, in the State 
of Nevada, more fully described as follows: Beginning at the meander 
corner south of section corner common to sections 12 and 13, township 
17 north, range 28 east, and sections 18 and 19, township 17 north, 
range 29 east, Mount Diablo meridian; thence south 9.6 chains; thence 
north 89° 21’ east 21.9 chains; thence north 20.56 chains; thence north 
73° 30° west oe one one-hundredths chain along Carson Lake meander ; 
par south 61° 30’ west 24 chains to the point of nning, con- 

ining 33.74 acres, more or less, on the express condition, however, 
that said R. L. Douglass shall first execute and deliver to the Secretary- 
of the Interior a warranty deed satisfactory to such Secretary con- 
veying to the Government of the United States, free of all encumbrance, 
a certain tract of land com of portions of lots 2, 3, and 4 o 
section 19, township 17 north, range east, Mount Diablo meridian, 
in the State of Nevada, more fully described as follows: nn at 
the meander corner of the section line common to sections 18 and 19, 
township 17 north, range 29 east, Mount Diablo meridian, running 
thence along the north boundary of section 19, south 89° 21’ west 
53.82 chains; thence south 1.34 chains to a point in the meander line 
of Carson ke; thence south 73° 30’ east 36.69 chains along 
Carson Lake meander; thence north 36° 30“ east 22.40 chains to the 
point of beginning, containing 33.74 acres, more or less, which shall 
thereupon become a part of the public domain. 

Sec. 2. That as a consideration for the issue of said patent, R. L. 
Douglass will construct a substantial fence around the tract of land 
conveyed to him under the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE PENAL LAWS, > 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like the attention of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Gronna]. Some time ago I asked 
for the consideration of House bill 7629, and the Senator from 
North Dakota objected to its consideration. It merely adds to 
the existing statute in regard to transmission through the 
mails of certain articles the words motion-picture film.” The 
Senator later advised me that he had no objection. I ask that 
we may return to that bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have made an investigation, 
and I have no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, on 
page 2, at the end of line 1, to insert “to any other State, 
Territory, or District of the United States, or place noncon- 
tiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof“; and on line 
5, after the word “through,” to strike out “any” and insert 
“a,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 245 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 245. Whoever shall bring or cause to be brought into the 
United States, or any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, from any 
foreign country, or shall therein knowingly deposit or cause to be 
deposited with any express company or other common carrier, for car- 
riage from one State, Territory, or District of the United States or 
place noncontiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, to any 
other State, Territory, or District of the United States, or place non- 
contiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, or from any 
place in or subject to the jurisdiction of the United pratet through a 
foreign country, to any place in or subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
or from any place in or subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
to a forei country, any obscene, lewd, or lascivious, or any filthy 
book, pamphlet, picture, motion-picture film, paper, letter, writing, print, 
or other matter of indecent character, or any drug, medicine, article, 
or thing designed, adapted, or intended for preventing conception, or 
producing abortion, or for any indecent or immoral use; or any written 
or printed card letter circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or 
notice of any kind vin information, directly or indirectly, where. 
how, or of whom, or by what means any of the hereinbefore mentioned 
articles, matters, or things may be obtained or made; or whoever shall 
knowingly take or cause to be taken from such ing company or 
other common carrier any matter or thing the depositing of which for 
carriage is herein made unlawful, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or both.“ - 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LANDS IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


The bill (H. R. 8440) to restore to the public domain certain 
lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou 
and Modoc Counties, Calif., and Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LANDS AT MYRTLE POINT, OREG. 

The bill (H. R. 10285) to authorize the purchase by the city 
of Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in 
the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., and revested 
in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior shall be, and is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent to the city of Myrtle Point, Oreg., 
for the follow te described lands, being a part of the lands revested 
in the United States 5 T act of Congress enacted June 9, 1916 
(39 Stat., p. 218): to wit: The south half of the southeast quarter of 
section 11, and the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of — 
tion 13, all in township 29 south, range 12 west, of the Willamette 
meridian, in the State of Oregon; on condition that the said city first 
shall pay to the United States, when said lands are subject to d i- 
tion under said act of revestment, tbe sum of $2.50 per acre for all of 
said Jands and the appraised price of the timber on all such lands as 
may be classified as timberlands: Provided, That there shall be re- 
served to the United States all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits 
that may be found in the lands so granted and all necessary use of the 
lands for extracting the same. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe all necessary 
regulations to carry into effect the foregoing provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD LANDS. 

The bill (H. R. 13389) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to dispose of at public sale certain isolated and fractional 
tracts of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 2455, Revised 
Statutes, be, and the same are hereby, extended to class 3 of the lands 
formerly embraced by what are known as the Oregon & California 


Railroad grants, title to which was revested in the United States 
under the provisions of the act approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. L., 
p: 218): Provided, That no sales hereunder shall be made for less than 
2.50 per acre, and the appraised value of the timber on the land, nor 
until such lands 
od of two years: Provided further, That the 
shall be applied in the manner prescribed in sai 
(39 Stat. L., p. 218). 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. . 


RAILROAD OPERATION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I notice that Senate bill 
4373, to amend sections 207 and 210 of the transportation act, 
1920, was passed over, I presume on account of the absence 
of the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator that I asked for 
some information respecting the measure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not know just why the 
chairman of the committee is not present. As to this particu- 
lar piece of legislation, it proposes to extend the time of the 
loan of the present revolving fund of $300,000,000 which was 
provided for in the act returning the railroads to their private 
owners. The $300 000,000, which was to be used as a revoly- 
ing fund to aid railroads, both to meet their maturing obli- 
gations and also to provide themselves a basis of credit for 
increasing their motive power and rolling stock, was to ter- 
minate in five years. The committee had a hearing on the 
subject, and they all agreed that under section 210, which pro- 
vided the five-year limitation, the railroads could not func- 
tion properly unless the paper, or whatever form the credit 
extension took, could be extended to 15 years, because the rail- 
roads could not get themselves rehabilitated and out of their 
earnings pay the maturing paper within five years. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for an 
inquiry, as I understand, then, the bill merely changes the 
maturing of the obligation from 5 to 15 years? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It not only does that, but 
it gives the Interstate Commerce Commission the discretionary 
power as to whether it shall use a certain percentage of this 
money to meet the obligations due the Government, setting 
aside so much to meet the claims, which are now being adjudi- 
cated; and also it provides that they shall use their discretion 
as to whether or not a per cent of it shall be set aside to 
meet the maturing obligations of the roads. The roads have 
certain outstanding obligations, and the credit of the roads 
depends upon whether their obligations are met promptly or 
not. The investors in railroad securities are very anxious 
that a certain amount of this money shall be used to meet 
the maturing obligations of the roads, while representatives of 
the roads were insisting that the necessary per cent of it 
should be used for new equipment in motive power and in 
rolling stock. 

I think there is a shortage of something like 150,000 box cars, 
and something like three or four thousand engines are neces- 
sary to meet the absolutely normal requirements of the ex- 
panded business. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator if, after a due hearing, 
this was a unanimous report? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 


shall have been subject to homestead entry for a 
roceeds of such sales 
act of June 9, 1916 


It was a unanimous report. 


Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. - 
Mr. SMOOT. I have sent for the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kettocc]. I understand that this proposed legislation 


was left in his charge when the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
MINS] was called from the city. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not know in whose 
charge the chairman left it, but I know the bill was discussed 
and hearings were had, and the committee reached the conclu- 
sion that the extension to 15 years would not involve any fur- 
ther expense on the part of the Government and might enable us 
to meet the existing conditions without making an added appro- 
priation of some half billion dollars to meet the condition, 

Mr. SMOOT. This morning the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


-KELLOGG] discussed this bill with me somewhat, and on ac- 


count of some ruling which has been made by the Department 
of Justice, as I understand it, the Senator from Minnesota has 
telegraphed to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuuuixsl. Of 
course, up to the present time I do not think he has had time 
to get an answer. No one would object to the extension to 15 
years, but for the reason I have stated, and knowing that there 
is this question involved in the bill, I ask the Senator that it 
may go over until the Senator from Minnesota can explain it 
in detail and we can find out whether he wants the bill passed 
in its present form. 

I am in full, hearty sympathy with the proposed legislation, 
and I simply call the Senator's attention to what took place 
this morning in relation to the bill. 


1920. 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should think it would be 
very well to let it go over, but for a moment I just want to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that the condition of our 
transportation is so affecting. the commerce and the production 
of the country, plus the attempt to deflate the currency at this 
time, forcing people to hold their products at home, and then 
not giving them any credit for holding it, that we are being 
burned up at both ends, and the outlook is not very hopeful. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that legislation of this character will 
pass at the very earliest date possible, but I am quite sure, from 
the ruling which has been made, that the bill will have to be 
amended in some particulars. That is the reason why I have 
asked that it may go over. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is true that the Treasury 
Department has made a ruling. There were some unfortunate 
words in the legislation we passed turning the railroads back. 
There was a construction which the Treasury Department 
placed upon certain language that made it impossible for the 
roads to function as those who passed the bill thought it was 
necessary for them to function. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

CESSION BY CALIFORNIA OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL PARKS. 

The bill (H. R. 12044) to accept the cession by the State of 
California of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National Park, and 
General Grant National Park, respectively, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 4, line 25, after the word 
“therein,” to strike out the word “from” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ for,” so as tô make the clause read: 

Or for the protection of the property therein for the preservation 
from injury or spoliation of timber, cte. 

The amendment was agreed to. = 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, after the word 
“ process,” to strike out the word “by” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ of,” so as to make the clause read: 

PD bent process of any person taken in the act of violating the law, 
etc, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

RIGHTS OF WAY FOR PUBLIC ROADS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the shipping bill. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator to withhold that motion. 
There are two bills which do not appear on the printed 
calendar, but which were unanimously reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands this morning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to consider- 
ing them up to 2 o'clock. 

The bill (H. R. 9825) authorizing certain railroad companies, 
or their successors in interest, to convey for public-road pur- 
poses certain parts of their rights of way was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it ted, etc., That all railroad companies t hich 
rights CC why Kron h the public lands have lrans made. b; 888 
their successors in interest or assigns, are hereby authorized to convey 
to any State, county, or municipality any portion of such right of 
way to be used as a public highway or street: Provided, That no such 
conveyance shall have the effect to diminish the right of way of such 
railroad company to a less width than 50 feet on each side of the 
center of the main track of the railroad as now established and 
maintained. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 

The bill (S. 1695) validating certain homestead entries was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all Pending homestead entries made in good 
faith prior to January 1, 1916, under the provisions of the enlarged 
homestead laws, and all rights to enter land under said laws, based 


on settlement made thereon in good faith before said date, and while |. 


the land was unsurveyed, by persons who, before making such enlarged 
homestead entry, had acquired title to land under the homestead laws, 
and therefore were not qualified to make an enlarged homestead entry 
or such settlement, be, and the same are hereby, validated, if in all 
other respects regular, in all cases where the original homestead entry 
was for less than 160 acres of land: Provided, That no settlement 
claim shall be validated hereby where adverse claim for the land has 
been initiated before the passage of this act. 

Sec. 2. That no homestead entry heretofore made under the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the act of Congress entitled’“An act for the 
relief of the Colorado Cooperative Colony, to permit homestead entries 


in certain cases, and for other 
be canceled for the reason that 


urposes,” approved June 5, 1900, shall 
e former entry made by the entryman 
was commuted under the provisions of an act entitled “An act relatin, 
to the public lands of the United States,“ approved June 15, 1 
(21 Stat., p. 237). And all entries heretofore canceled on the ground 
that an entryman who commuted under the provisions of said act of 
June 15, 1880, is not entifled to the benefits of the act of June 5, 
1900, shall be reinstated upon a showing by the entryman or his heirs, 
within one year from the approval of this act, that there were no 
valid grounds for the cancellation of such entries except that a former 
entry was perfected under the act of June 15, 1880, in all cases where 
valid adverse rights have not attached to the lands covered by such 
second entries since the date of their cancellation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) 
to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the American 
merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, and 
provide for the disposition, regulation, and use of property 
aequired thereunder, and for other purposes, 

Mr. NUGENT. I object. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


I move that the Senate proceed 


Borah Harding Moses Smith, Md. 
Capper Harris Myers Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Harrison New Smoot 
Comer Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Thomas 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Owen Townsend 
sdge Kenyon Fage Trammell 
Elkins Keyes Ph Underwood 
Fernald King Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Gay 4 McCumber Ransdell 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDER- 
sox], the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
roll of absentees will be called. 

The names of the absent Senators were called and Mr. 
France, Mr. Loper, Mr. McLean, Mr. McNary, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. SPENCER, 
Mr. Swanson, and Mr. WapswortH answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. Drat, Mr. Cont, Mr. STERLING, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. KNOX, 
Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Hate, Mr. McCormick, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. 
Curperson, Mr. Grass, Mr. Pomerenr, Mr. REED, Mr. SHERMAN, 
Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. Warren, and Mr, Watson entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has moved that 
the Senate proceed with the consideration of what is known as 
the shipping bill. - 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10378) to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legisla- 
tion, and provide for the disposition, regulation, and use of 
property acquired thereunder, and for other purposes. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to give notice at this 
time that to-morrow morning, after the close of routine morn- 
ing business, I shall move the Senate to take up Calendar No. 
528, the bill (H. R. 12530) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. This is an omnibus pension bill and has taken our 
of all the previous omnibus pension bills just those names that 
were not taken care of by the Fuller pension bill. I hope to be 
able to dispose of it before 2 o’clock, and if not I shall desire 
to go on with the consideration of the bill until it is disposed of, 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator from Washington kindly 
yield to me to call up the conference report on House bill 12272, 
the Agriculture appropriation bill? I understand there is no 
objection to it at all. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] wishes to make a short statement, and after that there 
will be no discussion whatever, as I understand it, and the 
report will be disposed of. - I should like to have it go back te 
conference as soon as possible’ because I may have to go away 
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this week and I am anxious to have it disposed of as early as 


le. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course I am very anxious to 
get along with the merchant marine bill, which is a very im- 
portant measure and is likely to take considerable time in 
conference. So it ought to be put through as soon as possible. 
I desire to accommodate the Senator from North Dakota as 
much as I possibly can. I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Hanntsox] desires to take some little time in 
the discussion ef some matter connected with the conference 
report, and that he expects to take the time on the conference 
report or on the shipping bill. So it would make no difference 
as far as time is concerned. If that is the case, of course, I 
feel that I would not be losing any time by consenting to the 
shipping bill being temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ferenee report on the Agricultural appropriation bill be laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask a question of the Senator from 
North Dakota before unanimous consent is given? Is there 
some provision in the conference report on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill with reference to increasing rates which are 
charged upon the leasing lands of the West? 

Mr. GRONNA. There is no provision increasing the rates, 
but there is a provision for an appropriation of $25,000 to make 
an investigation as to the reasonableness of the charges that 
are made. 

Mr. BORAH. That is involved in this conference report? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it was disagreed to by the conferees of 
the two Houses, and I intend to ask that the Senate further 
insist on its amendment. ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. Then there is nothing in the report affecting 
the leasing charges in the way of increasing them? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; there is not. The only provision is, as 
I told the Senator, an appropriation to make an investigation. 
Of course the Senate expects that the House will recede; at 
least we hope that they will recede. 

Mr. BORAH. There is a misunderstanding somewhere, but 
I think the Senator from North Dakota knows what is in the 
bill, and I take his word for it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
in the case ‘of western men it might affect the grazing rate. 
The House put in a provision for an appropriation of $25,000, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to make an investiga- 
tion of the rates. The Senate committee struck out that provi- 
sion and we were unable to and we reported the dis- 
agreement. All I intend to do is to insist that the Senate shall 
further insist upon its amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senate should want to recede, then 
would be the time for Senators from the West to speak? 

Mr. GRONNA. That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall speak when that time comes. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent that the conference 
report on the Agricultural appropriation bill be laid before the 
Senate, and that the shipping bill may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 


[Mr. HARRISON addressed the Senate. After having spoken, 
with interruptions, for nearly two hours he yielded the floor 
for the day.] 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


During the delivery of Mr. Hannrsox's speech, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If I may interrupt the Senator 
from Mississippi just a moment, I will say to him that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EncE] has to take a train at 4 
o'clock. He has an amendment which he would like to propose 
to one section of the shipping bill, which I think will take 
probably but a minute or two. I thought if the Senator from 
Mississippi would yield for him to do that, then I would con- 
sent that the shipping bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am very glad to yield to the Senator 
from Washington for that purpose. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dis- 
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position, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Jersey has an amendment to section 17 of the shipping 
bill with relation to a dock proposition. I think the amendment 
is very fair and very meritorious and should be adopted. 

Mr. EDGE. I offer an amendment to section 17 of the bill 
under consideration, which I send to the desk and ask the Sec- 
retary to state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KENDRICK in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, in 
section 17, page 19, line 11, after the numerals “1918,” it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

The board shall pa 
TTTTTTTTTTT tr the 
amount which the board finds to haye been levied and assessed but un- 
collected by such city on account of taxes for the calendar years 1918 


and 1919 on the properties affected by this section. The board shall, 


for the calendar year 1920 and annually thereafter, pay out of its 


revenues to such officer a sum equivalent to the amount which in the 
ope. of the board would have been payable for such year to such 

ty, on account of taxes on the properties affected by this section if 
they had remained under private ownership, but such amount shall not 
amount ‘of rach favor levied and assessed against such properties ft 
the years 1916-1920, both inclusive. nearer aes 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief explana- 
tion of the amendment. It relates to the so-called Hoboken 
Docks, which were taken over by the Government, and which 
were formerly owned by the North German-Lloyd and Hamburg- 
American lines. Under the terms of the shipping bill, the juris- 
diction of those docks will pass to the Shipping Board, the War 
Department now having jurisdiction. Under an arrangement 
proposed by the War Department they were to pay the average 
amount of taxes heretofore assessed by the city of Hoboken. 
When the jurisdiction over the docks is transferred to the Ship- 
ping Board it is desired that the bill contain a provision by 
which a like arrangement can be made with them. 

I might say, in further explanation, that the docks referred 
to, of course, furnish quite a different proposition from that in- 
volved in the usual case of Government occupied property. Be- 
fore the war they represented one-sixth of the entire tax income 
of the city of Hoboken. When the Government are administer- 
ing the docks they are not occupying them as they ordinarily 
occupy property, without gain, but they are occupying them and 
leasing privileges and leasing the docks to various private in- 
terests and are receiving an income. Of course, there can be no 
question as to the city being entitled to its regular average an- 
nual income in lieu of taxation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I do not care to act on the entire 
committee amendment at this time. I do not now care to take 
the time to do that. I will ask that the bill may be laid aside, 
in order that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] may 


p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Hannrsox's speech for the day, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promotion 
and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to repen! 
certain emergency legislation, and provide for the distribution, 
regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have one or 
two amendments which I desire to offer at this time. 

At the close of section 4, on page 7, I desire to present the 
following proviso that will make plain what we really did not 
intend to cover by that section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Insert at the end of section 4, 
page 7, the following proviso: 

Provided, That all vessels in the . and naval service of the 
United States, including the vessels assigned to river and harbor work, 
inland waterways, or v for such needs In the course of construc- 
tion or under contract by the War Department, shall be exempt from 
the provisions of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 19, section 17, I offer 


the following amendments to the committee amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated in 
their order. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
after the word “over,” insert the words after the expiration 
of one year from the enactment of this act.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


In section 17, page 19, line 2, 


The Assistant SECRETARY. In line 13, page 19, after the 
word “need,” insert the words“ permit or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Also, on page 19, line 15, after 
the word “department,” insert “for their needs.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 19, line 17, strike out 
the words “disposed of” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“sold.” > 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I now yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

DEATH OF HON. LEVI P. MORTON. 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary réad the resolutions (S. Res. 365) 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound regret of the 
death of Hon. Levi P. Morton, former Vice President of the United 
States and President of the Senate. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of this distin- 
guished man, whose long life was filled with useful service to the 
Nation, to his State, and to his fellow men, the Senate do now adjourn. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 18, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRZSENTATIVES. 
Monnay, May 17, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Father in Heaven, for the spirit of patriot- 
ism which moved the Congress of the United States of America 
to provide ways and means for the construction of the amphi- 
theater, the marble shrine, in beautiful Arlington, which was 
dedicated by imposing ceremonies under the auspices of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, on Saturday last, in memory of 
our sacred dead who met the supreme sacrifice defending the 
land they loved, a Government conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Grant, O God, that it may stand for ages as a faithful 
sentinel guarding the bivouac of the dead whose spirits now 
rest on fame's eternal camping ground. In His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 15, and Sun- 
day, May 16, 1920, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating the state ef war de- 
clared to exist April 6, 1917, between the Imperial German 
Government and the United States, permitting on conditions 
the resumption of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other 
purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that May 15 they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 9944, An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by Sedg- 
wick Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial 
hall property in-Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal 
building purposes; and 

H. R. 11927. An act to increase the efficiency of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
cone Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 13555. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
. By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as 
follows: 

To Mr. Saratt, for three weeks, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. browne, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for tive minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. On what subject, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. It is principally to insert in the 
Recorp a speech that was made by a Republican some three or 
four years ago. : 

Mr. MONDELL. That is rather indefinite, Mr. Speaker. I 
think that we would hardly be justified in acceding to the gen- 
tleman’s request on such an indefinite description. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was to insert a Republican speech. 

Mr. CANNON. There is once in a while a fool Republican. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. But thut is very rare. [Laughter.] 

NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A cail of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Eagle Kendall Reed, N. Y. 
Aswell Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa Reed, W. Va. 
Bacharach Elisworth Kennedy, R. I Rhodes 
Booher Elston Kettner Riddick 
Bowers Ferris Kiess Riordan 
Brinson Fields Kitchin ose 
Britten Fisher Knutson Rowan 
Brooks, III. Focht Kreider Rowe 
Brooks, Pa. Fuller, Mass. Langley Schall 
Browne Gallivan Lankford Scully 
Burke Ganly Layton Sears 
Butler Garland Lesher Shreve 
Campbell, Pa. Goldfogle Lonergan Small 
Caraway Good McAndrews Smith, N. Y. 
Carter Gould McCulloch Smithwick 
Casey Graham, Pa. McFadden Snyder 
Christopherson  Griest McGlennon Steagall 
Clark, Fla. Hamill McKiniry Steele 
Cleary Harrison McLane Steenerson 
Cole Hastings McPherson Stephens, Ohio 
Costello Hawley MacGregor Stevenson 
Crago Hayden Maher Strong, Pa. 
Cramton Hays Mead Sullivan 
Crowther Heflin Merritt Tague 
Curry, Calif. Hernandez Milligan Temple 
Darrow H Montague Tillman 
Dempsey Huddleston Mooney Treadway 
Dent Hudspeth Morin Vare 
Dewal Hulin Nicholls Ward 
Dickinson, lowa Hust O'Connor Watson 
Dominick Johnson, S. Dak. Pell Whaley 
Donovan Johnston, N. Y. Ramsey Wilson, Pa. 
Drane Kelley, Mich. Ramseyer Zihiman 
Drewry Kelly, Pa, Reber 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 292 Members have answered 
present, a quorum. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations for 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the conference report on the bill H. R. 11960, which the Clerk 
will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Conference report on the bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations 
Sed 7 cr pomat and Co r Service for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
arrange with the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
if possible, for time in opposition to the conference report. 

Mr. PORTER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Washington desire? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This matter has not been 
before the House except for a few minutes on Saturday, and it 
is not well understood by the House, and as chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization I would like to 
have at least 10 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. I have no objection. First I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
my objection to the conference report is not identical with that 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecer]. The gentleman 
from New York is objecting because of the stringency of the 
passport regulations which are imposed in the case of foreigners 
coming to the United States. So far as I am concerned, I have 
no objection as to how strong you make those regulations in 
guaranteeing the exclusion of undesirables. [Applause.] My 
objection to this bil 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there for a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Wait until I have finished this sentence. 
My chief objection to the report is because it imposes restric- 
tions on American citizens. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIEGEL. When I spoke on Saturday on the floor of the 
House I called attention to the fact specifically that no one 
could get out of the country without a passport, contrary to 
what the country has had in all its history heretofore. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the gentleman to that extent. 
Gentlemen of the House, section 5 of. the amendment of the 
Senate No. 15 provides as follows: 

Sec. 5. From and after the passage of this act every citizen or Son, 
other than a seaman, owning allegiance to or entitled to the protection 
of the United States and departing from the United States or any of the 

sions thereof for any foreign Seg E except the Dominion of 
anada, Newfoundland, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, Panama, the Ber- 
mudas, the Bahamas, Mexico, and Cuba, or departing from the United 
States or any of the possessions thereof by way of any of said countries 
for any other country, shall be required to bear a yalid passport. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am opposed to 
adopting in peace times legislation which says to our citizens 
that they may not leave the boundaries of the United States 
to travel in a foreign land unless they possess passports. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Are we not doing the citizens of the United 
States a favor because they are required to have a passport 
when they get to the foreign country? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the gentleman that few for- 
eign countries require in peace times the possession of a pass- 
port. If that were the case, there would be no reason for 
exempting Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, as the provision in this 
bill does exempt them. 

The whole secret of the proposition is this: When this bill 
was before the House originally I offered an amendment on the 
floor providing for raising the passport fees from $1 to $5, but 
leaving the requirements of the law as they were before the 
war. I did that because I believed that the cost of administra- 
tion in maintaining our foreign service, the expenses of main- 
taining the machinery for issuing passports, and their visés, 
justified the United States in charging $5, and that that amount 
of money would preduce a million or a million and a half 
dollars revenue annually, but I was no more willing then than I 
am now to make it unlawful for a citizen to travel abroad 
without a passport. 

Gentlemen of the committee, or the majority members of the 
committee, raised a point of order, and my amendment went 
cut on the point of order. But, lo and behold, when this meas- 
ure reached the Senate, in their zeal to raise revenue, in their 
anxiety to bring money into the Treasury, the Senate was in- 
duced by them to adept an amendment fixing the passport fee 
not at $5, but at $10. I have no special objection to raising 
the fee to $10, but gentlemen of the committee, for fear that 
some citizens would not procure a passport and pay the $10, 
adopted a provision requiring the possession of a passport be- 
fore the citizen leaves the shores of the United States. 

It illustrates, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the difficulty which 
we meet in getting away from war-time restrictions. I was hope- 
ful that this Republican Congress would put us back somewhat 
on a peace-time basis; that it would quit talking about a return 


to prewar conditions and do something to prove its profes- 
sions; that instead of passing futile and unconstitutional 
“peace resolutions” it would do something really effective and 
legal to restore former conditions. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Would this provision requiring a 
passport do anybody any good except salaried officials who draw 
down money for passing upon these things? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It would bring money into the Treasury of 
the United States—$9 a head. t 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is the purpose of it to raise revenue? 
Is it a revenue measure? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; its purpose is to bring in reyenue to 
the Treasury. That is why the compulsory feature as to citi- 
zens was inserted. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And the schoolmistress going abroad 
for a summer vacation will have to contribute to the revenue of 
the Government. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say that under the provisions of 
section 5 they will not be permitted to leave the United States 
for certain countries unless they possess passports. 

Among the countries excepted are Mexico and Canada, be- 
cause gentlemen of the committee realized that for these coun- 
tries it would be impracticable to require a passport each time 
a citizen stepped across the boundary line. But for m: 
other countries American citizens, under the terms of this bill, 
will not have the right to travel unless they first secure a pass- 
port from the Department of State. > 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state if before the war 
there was any requirement that an American citizen leaving 
this country should have a passport? 

Mr. CONNALLY. There was absolutely no requirement. 1 
will say, furthermore, to the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
not only did the United States not require a passport for its 
citizens leaving the country but no other country on the face of 
the globe except Russia, and perhaps Turkey, required its citi- 
zens to possess passports in order to journey in foreign lands. 
These are countries which I am unwilling to accept as models 
for the conduct of my country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not my colleague believe that the 
helpful benefits that one of our citizens will receive for having 
a passport to travel in foreign countries will be worth $10 to 
him? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to my colleague that I have not 
yet reached the point where I believe that- I have the right to 
judge for another citizen as to what is right and helpful and 
beneficial to him and by law require him to accept my judg- 
ment when he may judge otherwise as to that question, and 
when the exercise of his judgment and will does not trespass 
upon the rights of another. Now, the vice of it is not so much 
the payment of $10—the vice of it is not so much that this will 
not prove helpful or beneficial to the citizen—but the vice of it 
is that the citizen before he may depart from the country must 
come on his hands and knees to the Department of State, and 
if the Department of State in its discretion, and it is bound to 
have discretion, otherwise there would be no strength or force 
in the law—if the Department of State in its discretion should 
say it is not wise for that citizen to go abroad; that conditions 
in some particular country are such that in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State traveling in that country should be denied, 
then the Department of State may refuse that passport, and 
when you do that you deny to a citizen to travel beyond the 
borders of the United States, a right that has never heretofore, 
except in time of war, been denied or abridged. 

Now, gentlemen, this may seem to be a trivial matter. I 
grant you that, standing alone, this requirement for the posses- 
sion of a passport may seem to amount to but little, but it is 
only one of the small things whose toleration make it easier for 
us to adopt greater restrictions under a pretext which this 
precedent will establish. : 

It has ever been a cherished boast that American citizenship 
was unique; that it possesses privileges that are possessed by 
the citizens of no other country; that our Government derives 
its powers from the people, and not that the citizen is depend- 
ent upon the will or whim of Government as to his coming 
or going, so long as he molests no other. I am unwilling to 
enact a solemn law that makes the coming or going of a citi- 
zen—a free man in a free country—from or to his own home 
land in time of peace contingent upon the consent of some 
bureau of Government. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for three minutes more. 

Mr. PORTER. The time has all been taken up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How much is there on this side? 

Mr. PORTER. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to ask the gentleman 
if we can not make an agreement to extend the time 30 minutes? 
A great many matters in this report need discussion, I think 
the gentleman will save time to give us this extra time and 
thrash this out. It has not been discussed anywhere. 

Mr. PORTER. We have been discussing it quite a length of 
time. 

Mr. SABATH. Not on this floor. 

Mr. PORTER. The time has been fixed, and I have given 
one-half to those who object to the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Srecer]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, this legislation which we are 
asked to enact to-day without any discussion on the floor of 
the House, or a vote ever having been had upon it in the House, 
contains features which must be denounced very emphatically 
and very strongly. In the first place, the attempt is made to 
take away from the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion whatever powers it possesses at the present time in bring- 
ing in legislation affecting immigration, as the American consul 
on the other side is given absolute power to determine who 
shall have a passport viséed when the applicant desires to come 
to the United States. True, there is a proviso that an appeal 
may be taken to the Secretary of State, but there is not a word 
in the amendment to show how that appeal is ever to reach the 
Secretary of State or requiring the consul to transmit it. Let 
us take an example. Some one in Ireland, we will say, desires 
to escape from Ireland to come to the United States on account 
ef persecution. He is refused a passport from the authorities 
in Ireland. He desires to come here as a place of refuge, 
where he may live in freedom, and grow up to become an active 
American citizen, as so many who have come here from Ireland 
have done. Lo and behold, if he does not get his passport, he 
can not come to the United States, or, if he does get his pass- 
port, and the average American consul, who is very friendly 
with the local authorities, or who fears to incur their enmity, 
does not desire to aid this man, he will simply make up his 
mind that he will not visé the passport. That will prevent the 
applicant from either leaving Ireland or ever coming here. 

While the war was on many of us submitted to the legisla- 
tion, which in time of peace we would never tolerate for a day. 
The question now is as to whether we are going to pass more 
laws, not even discussed here in the House, created in secret 
conference; laws which are oppressive; laws which take away 
liberty and freedom of the American citizen in the United 
States and when he leaves it to go abroad. The proponents 
of this drastic amendment tell us that they are raising this 
money from visés and passports for the sake of revenue. Ihave 
always assumed that revenue measures originated under the Con- 
stitution in the House, in its Committee on Ways and Means, 
That committee has never passed upon this proposition. Mr. 
Speaker, hidden beyond the question of $10 is the proposition of 
trying to pass a law without deliberation or consideration here, 
and which is oppressive in the extreme. We have gotten along 
from 1798 up to this time, as a matter of fact, without any 
law prohibiting an individual from leaving the United States. 
If he wanted a passport, he obtained it by paying $3, and the 
history of passport legislation, with which I am familiar, shows 
that at the time of the Civil War we issued passports without 
exacting or receiving a single cent. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what is causing many people in 
our country to see “red” when it does not exist. Let us not 
lose our poise. We are here to do our duty under the Constitn- 
tion without fear or favor. Let us remember that under our 
oath we swore to weigh every piece of legislation fairly and 
squarely. Let us uphold the highest traditions of the Republic 
and demonstrate our fearlessness by voting down this confer- 
ence report, showing that we have faith in our citizens that 
they will at all times be loyal to our flag, whether at home or 
abroad. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker; I yield five minutes tọ the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, no doubt it will be charged that 


I am responsible for the inauguration of the embodied legisla- 
tion in this appropriation. I admit that when the committee, 
during the consideration of the Diplomatie and Consular appro- 
priation bill, started to cut down the needed appropriations for 


the Consular Service, that I suggested to increase the passport 
fees from $1 to $5, which I considered then and consider now as 
fair and reasonable and at the same time sufficiently high to 
raise a large enough revenue to make that service self-sustaining 
and to assure it continuous efficiency and to provide for its 
needed growth and expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the armistice was signed I have 
watched the strenuous efforts and activities of other nations to 
regain the commerce they have lost and we have gained during 
the war; the manifold commercial agencies they have established 
and the large sums of money they are expending to bring it 
about. It was for that reason that I objected to any effort on 
the part of the committee to cripple our wisely built-up foreign 
service, which has and is rendering such splendid aid to our 
manufacturers and to our export trade. It was for that pur- 
pose, and that alone, that I suggested increasing the passport 
fees and not for the purpose of imposing restrictions on Ameri- 
can citizens or assessing additional burdens of $10 on the needful 
immigrants. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that I am forced, due to the action of 
the committee, to state that it is my opinion and firm belief 
that the Republican majority thinks more of political campaign 
material than of the country’s material prosperity. In this I 
am borne ont by the report of the committee, in which they 
lay great stress on the reductions they have made in their 
appropriations, failing to say, however, that it was at the ex- 
pense of efficiency and service to which our trade and our 
country is entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, since the war, under the wise and prudent 
policy of the Democratic Party, our exports have increased 
over four billion annually, our merchant marine has grown from 
two to nearly nine millions of gross tons, and from 1,100 indif- 
ferent sea-coing vessels to 3,227 up-to-date ships. So that to- 
day these ships can be seen in every port and on every sea. 
This fast-growing merchant marine requires and is entitled to 
our protection and to the best possible service the country is 
capable of providing, which only can be done through our con- 
sular and foreign service; but all of this, it seems to me, is of 
no importance to the Republican committee or the Republican 
Party, which has for years been able to parade and mislead 
the American manufacturer and business man. And that was 
their aim in cutting down the needed appropriations, utilizing 
for campaign purposes the cry of Republican economy; but by 
this false economy, I am satisfied, the American people will not 
be misled. Now I desire to say a few words about sections 4 
and 5 of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am opposed to 
this conference report not only for the reasons I have given or 
those given by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecer], but for still other 
reasons. I consider the provisions written into this bill on the 
part of the conferees as most unreasonable, most drastic, un- 
American, and undemocratic. Not only will it, if enacted, pre- 
clude an American citizen from leaving the country at will, as 
has been the custom since the formation of the Government, 
but section 4 of the provision goes much further. It provides 
that no one can enter the United States unless he will first 
obtain a passport from the country of which he is a citizen. For 
nearly 150 years it has been the traditional policy of our 
Nation to extend to the advocates of free and liberal government 
fleeing from the wrath of autocratic governments a haven of 
refuge. The pages of history record the great services which 
have been rendered our country by them, and beyond doubt 
demonstrated that they have deserved the hospitality that has 
been accorded them by this great Nation. Due to wild and 
unfair charges and reports on the part of publicity and favor- 
seeking publicists, professional patriots, selfish politicians, and 
guilty-conscience and unscrupulous profiteers there has been 
created against the foreign born and even those of foreign 
parentage a prejudice that has even penetrated both Chambers 
of Congress, but every fair-minded man whose mind has not 
been poisoned will, if not to-day then in the near future, be 
forced to admit that these people have been more sinned against 
than sinned. 

To the unprejudiced mind it must be clear that they have, 
when put to the test, demonstrated beyond any doubt their 
loyalty and patriotism. True there are exceptions and the 
Immigration Committee, having jurisdiction, is now proceeding 
in formulating legislation that, I am sure, will properly but 
sanely safeguard the interests of our country against the incom- 
ing of any dangerous or even undesirable alien without nullify- 
ing our traditional policy followed ever since the foundation of 
our Government. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I stated on the floor of the House 
Saturday, that this section 4 has never been considered by the 
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committee ör by the House, but has been inserted into this bill 
by the conferees and, I venture to say, that there are not over 
10 per cent of the Members.of the House that are familiar with 
it, and for that purpose I feel it my duty to read it: 

Sec. 4. From and after the ist day of June, 1920, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any alien, other than a seaman, to enter or attempt to enter 
the United States without a passport duly viséd by a person duly 
authorized by the Secretary of State to issue such visé: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to nationals of Great Britain domiciled in 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, or the 
Bahamas, or to nationals of France domiciled in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, or to citizens of Cuba, Panama, or Mexico. 

As you will observe, under the provisions of this section 
anyone who has not first obtained a passport from his own coun- 
try can not, as long as this law would remain on our statute 
books, enter the United States. 


during the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, it would | 


have been impossible for Lafayette, Rochambeau, Yon Steuben, 
Pulaski, and Kosciusko and hundreds of other liberty-loving 
men to aid America’s cause for independence, Men like Kossuth, 
Schurz; yes, men like Paderewski, the present President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, Masaryk, and others never would have 
been allowed to enter upon American soil, nor could those Cuban 
patriots who for so many years sought to secure their freedom 
and independence from the oppressive Spanish rule been per- 
mitted to enter to seek our aid and assistance. But thanks to 
America’s broadmindness, liberal spirit, great wisdom, and 
humane statesmanship our country has remained up to this 
hour the haven of refuge of the sincere liberty-loving men and 
women of eyery tyrannical Government, and as such I hope it 
will always remain. 

Mr. Speaker, the mere fact the Republican Party is now in 
power does not justify this Congress to force down the throats 
of the American people this legislation. I am satisfied the pas- 
sage of it to-day will not benefit you, as I have every confidence, 
knowing President Wilson as I do, that he will never approve 
this uncalled-for legislation. 

I am justified in making this statement, because in his mes- 
sage to Congress of January 28, 1915, vetoing the immigration 
bill which contained the unwise literacy provision, -he firmly 
laid down what he believed to be the traditional policy of our 
Government: 

To the House of Representatives: 

This bill embodies a radical departure from tbe traditional and long- 
established policy of this country, a policy in which our people have 
conceived the very character of their Government to be expressed, the 
very mission and spirit of the Nation in respect of its relations to the 
peoples of the world outside their borders. It seeks to all but close 
entirely the gates of asylum which have always been open to those who 
could find nowhere else the 2. 45 and opportunity of constitutional agi- 
yh for what they conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights 

men. 

T Restrictions like these, adopted earlier in our history as a Nation, 
would very materially have altered the course and cooled the humane 
ardors of our politics. The right of political asylum has brought to 
this country many a man of noble character and elevated purpose who 
was marked as an outlaw in his own less fortunate land, and who has 
yet become an ornament to our citizenship and to our public councils, 
The children and the compatriots of these illustrious Americans must 
stand amazed to see the resentatives of their Nation now resolved, 
in the fullness of our national strength and at the maturity of our 
great institutions, to risk turning such men back from our shores. 

I am confident that he will not deviate from it and am satis- 
fied that, unlike the Republican conferees, he will not advocate 
for the purpose of political expediency anything which would 
be detrimental and against the best interests of our country and 
its people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting therein a state- 
ment from the President on this question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendments to the 
House bill, H. R. 11960, making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matie and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, increase the amount appropriated in the House bill 
by the sum of $818,500. One hundred and forty-three thousand 
five hundred dollars of this increase is for the following items, 
which were not included in the House bill: 

For the purchase of a building and grounds at Santlago, Chile, for 
an embassy, $130,000. 

For the payment to Mrs. Winifred T. Magelssen, being one year's 
salary of her deceased husband who died from illness incurred in the 
foreign service while returning to the United States from his post of 


duty, $4,500. : 

To mest the actual necessary expenses of delegates from the United 
States to the first Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress held in the city of 
Honolulu in August, 1920, $9,000. 

The conference report reduces the increases by the Senate 
amendments on the items in the House bill to the sum of 


If this law had been in force 


$267,000 and agrees to the new items, making a total increase 
in the conference report of $410,500 above the amount appro- 
priated in the House bill. 

In lieu of Senate amendment No. 15, increasing the pass- 
port and vis¢ing fees and requiring a citizen of the United States 
to carry a valid passport, except to certain countries before 
departing therefrom for any foreign country, and also making 
it compulsory for an alien to have a passport viséed before 
entering the United States, your conferees agreed upon the 
following: 

FEES FOR PASSPORTS AND VISES. 
Section 1. From and after the ist day of June, 1920, there shall 
| be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United States quar- 
terly a fee of $1 for executing each application for a passport and 
| $9 for each passport issued to a citizen or person owing allegiance 
| to or entitled to the protection of the United States: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to limit the right of the 
Secretary of State by regulation to authorize the retention by State 
officials of the fee of $1 for executing an . for a passport: 
And 3 further, That no fee shall collected for passports 
issued to officers or employees of the United States proceeding 
abroad in the discharge of their official duties, or to members of their 
immediate families accompanying them, or to seamen, or to widows, 
children, parents, brothers, and sisters of American soldiers, sallors, 
or marines, buried abroad whose tonner is undertaken for the 
pose and with the intent of visiting the 
sailors, or marines, which facts shall 
tion for the passpert. 


ur- 
ves of such soldiefs, 
made a part of the applica- 


Sec, 2. From and after the Ist day of June, 1920, there shall be 
collected and paid into the Treasury of the United States quarterly 
a fee of $1 for executing each application of an alien for a visé and 
$9 for each visé of the passport of an alien: Provided, That no fee 
shall be collected from any officer of any foreign Government, its 
armed forces, or of any State, district, or municipality thereof, travel- 
ing to or through the United States, or of any soldiers coming within 
= 83 lic resolution approved October 19, 1918 (40 Stat. I., 
pt. 1, p. . 

8 3. The visé of a passport of an alien may, under regulations 
porao by the Secretary of State, be refused if the applicant would 
dangerous to the 16 safety or obviously be liable to exclusion it 
allow to present himself at a port of the United States for admis- 
sion: Provided, That such applicant, if rejected by the officer of the 
United States to whom the application was ae fun 
peal to the Secretary of State: And 3 further, That the issuance 
of a visé to an alien by a person duly authorized to issue such visé 
on behalf of the United States shall not relieve said alien or the 
steamship company transporting him from the operation of any provi- 
sion of the laws of the United States. 
4. From and after the 1st day of June, 1920, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any alien, other than a seaman, to enter or attempt to enter 
the Unit States without a passport duly viséed by a person duly 
authorized by the Secretary of State to issue such visé: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to nationals of Great Britain domiciled in 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, or the Ba- 
hamas, or to nationals of France domiciled in St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
or to citizens of Cuba, Panama, or Mexico, 

Sec. 5. From and after the passage of this act every citizen or 
person, other than a seaman, owing allegiance to or entitled to the 
protection of the United States and departing from the United States 
or any of the possessions thereof for any foreign country, except the 
Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, Pan- 
ama, the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Mexico, and Cuba, or departing 
from the United States or any of the possessions thereof by hele AA 
any of said countries for any other country shall be required to bear 
a valid passport. 

Sec. 6, The validity of a passport or visé shall be limited to two 
years, unless the Secretary of State shall by regulation limit the 
validity of such passport or visé to a shorter period. 

Sr. 7. Whenever the appropriate officer within the United States of 
any foreign country refuses to visé a passport issued by the United 
States, the Department of State is hereby authorized upon request in 
writing and the return of the unused passport within six months from 
the date of issue to refund to the person to whom the pa rt was 
issued the fees which have been paid to Federal officials, and the money 
for that purpose is hereby 8 
the order of the Secretary of State. 

Src. 8. Section 1 of the act apron March 2, 1907, entitled “An 
act in reference to the expatriation of citizens and their protection 
abroad” (34 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 1228), authorizing the Secretary of 
State to issue passports to certain persons not citizens of the United 
States is hereby repealed. Fi 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


This amendment to the bill fixes a charge of $1 for executing 
each application for a passport and a fee of $9 for each pass- 
port, and a charge of $1 for executing each application of an 
alien for a visé and a fee of $9 for the viséing of such pass- 
port, It also requires the carrying of a valid passport by.a 
person owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the 
United States in departing this country, The Dominion of 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, Newfound- 
land, St. Pierre, and Miquelon are excepted from this provision 

| for obvious reasons. ' 

| Prior to the enactment of the passport-control act of May 
| 22, 1918, and the extension thereof by the act of October 16, 
1919, a person owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection 


EC. 


made, may ap- 


SEC. 


and directed to be paid upon 


of the United States was not required to carry a passport 


before departing for foreign countries. The operation of this 


law has been highly satisfactory, as it gives to our citizens 
before leaving for foreign lands conclusive evidence of their 
American citizenship in case it is questioned or for any other 
reason they need the assistance of our representatives abroad. 
It also enables our representatives in foreign countries to deter- 
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mine without delay and with certainty and precision the iden- 
tity of our citizens, and will save the Government large sums 
of money which have been heretofore expended on cablegrams 
and other forms of communication by our representatives 
abroad in their efforts to determine citizenship. It also relieves 
the citizen from annoying and vexatious delays in receiving 
such evidence from the United States. 

The economic distress that exists in Europe and a part of 
Asia is without parallel in the world’s history and is plainly 
reflected in the disturbed condition of the political and social 
life of these countries. Economic laws are as inexorable as 
the laws of nature, and prudent men believe that these condi- 
tions will continue for many years to come. It is therefore of 
the highest importance that an American citizen who enters 
these chaotic countries should have conelusive evidence of his 
citizenship and thus avoid involving our Republic in contro- 
versies and disputes. 

The enormous burden of taxation which the war has cast 
upon the American people requires the strictest economy in the 
administration of the affairs of the Nation, and Congress should 
exhaust every effort to reduce taxation wherever it can be done 
without impairment of the public service. There are instances 
where the public service performed should be paid by the indi- 
vidual who alone benefits thereby and not be borne by general 
taxation. It is with the idea of correcting one of these in- 
justices to the taxpayer that your conferees earnestly suggest 
the approval of the substitute for amendment No. 15 in the 
Senate bill. The principal funetion performed by our repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries in times of peace is the protec- 
tion of the rights of American citizens while abroad, and there 
is no sound reason why all the expense of this service should 
be paid out of general taxation. They who alone benefit from 
it should be compelled- to contribute at least a part of the cost 
of maintenance. 

It is true that only a small percentage of our citizens while 
traveling abroad require assistance from our representatives, 
but this is immaterial, as everyone who goes abroad benefits by 
the moral effect of the maintenance of our foreign service. The 
fact that we have such representatives to whom American citi- 
zens may appeal for protection deters interference with their 
rights. The situation is almost identical with the one between 
u citizen of one of our great cities and its department of public 
safety. I doubt very much if one citizen out of 10,000 in 
Washington last year asked for assistance or protection from 
the police force of this city, and yet all have benefited by its 
moral effect on evildoers, 

The fee of $1 provided by existing law appears to be based 
on the unsound principle of reimbursing the Government only 
for the clerical service necessary in the issuance of a passport. 
The fee should be based not only on the cost of issuing the pass- 
port to the departing citizen, but also the service which the 
holder of it will receive from the American representatives sta- 
tioned abroad in protecting him in person and property. It is 
difficult to estimate the amount of revenue derived from this in- 
crease in the passport fees in normal times, but your committee 
feels justified in saying that it, together with the increase in 
the viseing fees, added to the fees already charged by the Con- 
sular Service, will largely pay the expenses of our entire foreign 
service and may, when immigration to this country and foreign 
travel become normal, make the service self-sustaining. 

The following records of immigration from June 30, 1910, to 
June 30, 1919, and the number of United States citizens de- 
parted from June 30, 1910, to June 30, 1919, as shown on page 
7 of the hearings on H. R. 12211, will be helpful in estimating 
the amount of revenue to be raised by this substitute: 


Immigration, fiscal years ended June 30, 1910 to 1919. 


1, 197, 892 
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June 39, 


275, 837 
218, 929 
a duty of 


It is true that our Republie owes to our citizens 
protection in their rights and properties wherever they may be, 


. 


but, on. the other hand, the citizen also owes duties to his 
country, one of which is to aid it wherever he can in the per- 
formance of its duty to him. It is not unreasonable or unjust 
either to require him to pay a reasonable fee for this special 
protection which he receives or that he carry a valid passport 
before departing the country, so that his identity can be fixed 
and determined and thus avoid the doubts and uncertainties 
which frequently arise and insure to him a more prompt and 
efficient service. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. How much more appropriation does the bill 
earry now than it did when it passed the House? 

Mr. PORTER. Four hundred and ten thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
bill at this time? 

Mr. PORTER. Nine million two hundred and fifty-three 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven dollars and ninety-one 
cents. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why is it necessary to appropriate $130,000 
to build an embassy building in Santiago Chile, with the pres- 
ent condition of the Treasury? 

Mr. PORTER. It has been the policy of the committee and, 
E believe, of Congress for a number of years to purchase em- 
bassies from time to time, and we felt that we were entirely, 
justified—or rather that the Senate was—in this amendment 
providing $130,000 for purchasing the embassy building in 
Santiago, Chile, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman think that ought 
to be postponed, in view of the fact that in our own country we 
are not carrying on any building program? 

Mr. PORTER. I do not think it should be postponed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose an English citizen or a citizen of 
some other foreign country should go to Canada or to Cuba, 
then he could come into the United States without a passport. 

Mr. PORTER. That question was raised, and I think it is 
covered by the biH. At least we tried to cover it. 

Mr. CANNON, If he does not pay the passport fee, then you 
will have all of the travel in foreign vessels in Canada or 
Cuba. 

Mr. PORTER. Of course, an English citizen would not pay 
the passport fee. He would pay the visé fee, but he would 
probably do that before leaving Great Britain. 

Mr. CANNON, They could not go out that way under the 
bill, so far as I have been able to determine, but they could 
come in that way. 

Mr. PORTER. 
of that situation. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I will 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman—the last 
elause the gentleman has here on page 2 of his report states: 

And provided further, That the issuance of a visé to“an alien b; 
a person duly authorized to issue such vise on W behalf of 1 7 Unit 


States shall not relieve said alien or the steamship company transport- 
ee be him from the operation of any provision of the laws of the United 


What is the total amount carried by the 


I think the bill is broad enough to take care 


Now, does the gentleman think it is entirely proper that first a 
man appeals to his own Government for permission to travel, 
and he gets that permission, and then he goes to an official of 
the United States and pays a fee, and receives permission to 
come into this country, and after he has done all that it is 
entirely left to some other official whether he is going to let 
him land or not? 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman from Illinois has not eor- 
rectly read the provision. It is limited in its application to 
aliens; it does not refer to American citizens. 

Mr. JUUL. That is just what I am talking about. A man 
goes to a representative of his own Government and obtains 
a permit to travel, and that permission to travel to the United 
States is O. Kd by an official of this Government, and then, 
after he in good faith has accepted that permission from an 
official of this Government to come to the United States, when 
he comes to this country this Government may use its further 
judgment and deny him access to the country? 

Mr. PORTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. JUUL. It certainly will under this provision. 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman will read the bill he will 
find that provision in regard to the steamship. company is lim- 
ited to aliens, 

„55 I am speaking of aliens and on that very sub- 
ect. 
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Mr. PORTER. I can not yield further; but if he would read 
the bill he would see his error. 

Mr. JUUL. I think it ought to be made clear, 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I do. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the gentleman, iu view of the fact 
that he states that Mexico was left out of the bill for obvious 
reasons, whether one of those reasons was it would be rather 
dangerous for a citizen to travel in Mexico to have an Ameri- 
can passport on him on ‘account of our lack of protection to 
American citizens? 

Mr. PORTER. That was not the reason. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. Section 4, which refers to a 
visé by the United States and requires a man 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has yielded to me 
for n question, and I would like to have him hear it and I 
would like to have my colleagues hear it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the House is not in order, and 
we can not hear the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be a member, whether sec- 
tion 4 is not an entirely new proposition from the amendment 
which we made? This is a proposition which requires a man 
coming from another country not only to have a passport from 
some authorized official of that country but a visé by the 
United States. That was not in the bill, as I remember it, that 
we reported to the House. 

Mr. PORTER. That is correct. 

Mr. MASON. I desire, if the chairman will give me time, 
or some one, to be heard upon section 4, which I regard as a 
very dangerous and obnoxious amendment to our law. I ask 
the chairman of the committee or some one opposed to give me 
a chance to be heard on it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
yield? To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. How much time remains? 

The SPEAKER. Those opposed have used 20 minutes and 
those in favor 15 minutes. There are 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask the serious 
attention of Members to these proposals suddenly sprung upon 
us in a conference report. Mr. Speaker, I had the honor to 
introduce the bill extending that war-time passport control act 
in so far as it applied to aliens coming to the United States. 
Congress gave that extension with but one opposing vote, and 
made the extension for the lifetime of this Congress—that is, 
until March 4 next. When that extension bill was dropped in 
the basket I thought it should go to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. It went, however, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, which had handled the original war 
legislation concerning passports for both aliens and citizens. 
I did not raise the question of jurisdiction. I was very anxious 
to see that extension. Mr. Lansing was before that committee, 
and said that while the extension might permit the State De- 
partment to override and nullify the provisions of the immi- 
gration law passed by Congress, he assured the members that 
every effort would be made not to do that. Then happened an 
extension of appropriations for consular agents attending to 
these visés, and now comes the effort perfected in conference 
and written into the bill, provisions that neither this House 
nor the other House has considered; new matter, which I think 
will make a great deal of trouble and confusion, and which 
if accepted to-day will not last as law for a year. ,Mind you, 
we still have the temporary extension. 

Mr. MASON: May I just say to the gentleman I expect to 
make a point of order against section 4 as being new legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand the point was 
made Saturday and overruled. 

Mr. SABATH. It was made on Saturday and overruled by 
the Speaker. 

Mr. MASON. I did not know that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I could call attention to how 
this proposal will be misunderstood at a time when we who 
desire to expel dangerous and revolutionary aliens from the 
country, but I can not take the time. I desire to call attention 
to the fact that the fee proposed here is $10, although it is 
divided into $9 for visGing and $1 for registering. - It is a $10 
fee on all who come to the United States. We haye an $8 head 
tax, and Congress in its wisdom thought that was sufficient. 

I presume the House will look to its Immigration Committee 
to straighten that out. We have no provision for rebate of any 


Pennsylvania 


part of the fee in case an alien with a passport is denied ad- 

mission. Suppose some Member dropped. a’ bill in the basket 

proposing such an amendment. Where is it going to go? To 

ve Steer pis on Foreign Affairs or the Committee on Immigra- 
on 

Mr. Speaker, I have looked up this morning the fees that are 
charged by other countries and I find no European countries’ 
charge is in excess of $4, and that the average is $2. Certain 
countries require separate passports for man, wife, and chil- 
dren; others accept one passport for the family. 

Certain Latin-American countries charge high fees, and do 
it as a matter of revenue pure and simple, and so announce it. 
No country makes any such charges for visés of passports as we 
here propose. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For a brief question. 

Mr. RAKER. The provisions of this bill would not in any 
way militate against the provisions of the immigration law, 
would they? Both would have to be complied with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certain of the immigration 
laws would have to be complied with, of course. But the con- 
ferees provide here that the visé of a passport of an alien, un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary of State, may be 
refused if the applicant should be dangerous to the public 
safety or obviously be liable to exclusion if he should present 
himself at a port of the United States: In the present law we 
have a provision that a man who is refused at the port of the 
United States has the right of appeal to the appeal board. 
Here we let a consular officer say that some man in Ireland or 
some other part of the world shall not even start to the United 
States for some reason that one agent thinks may not make 
him admissible. A consular officer might charge that he was 
a mendicant, or did not haye enough money, or charge that he 
might in any one of a dozen ways transgress our inrmigration 
laws. I favor a great restriction of immigration. If it is the 
desire to put up the passport prices in order to restrict immi- 
gration, I am so much in favor of restriction that I would make 
the price $50 or even 8100. But I think the whole proposal is 
in the wrong place, and considered in the wrong way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Concerning the last point, only the other 
day I had a man from my home town wanting to go to Poland 
to bring his mother here, and both of the departments showed 
him where it would not be advisable for him to go because of 
typhus fever, and other things that should prevent his going 
there. Do you not think that is a discretion—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not object to the United 
States requiring its own citizens to have passports in order to 
go abroad. I do think we are usurping parts of the immigra- 
tion laws, and that it will make all kinds of difficulties, to re- 
quire passports for aliens coming to the United States at any 
such fee. I had the case Saturday of a stowaway who had 
escaped from a prison in Germany, who came to the United 
States, and was ordered sent back by the State Department for 
the want of a passport. He gets no right of appeal. That bap- 
pens under the law that we extended for about a year as a war 
necessity. That young fellow claims that he is a political refu- 
gee seeking asylum in the United States, but for the want of a 
passport, which he could not get, he must go back. That is just 
a sample of the trouble we are bound to get into. I do not 
think we will get anywhere with the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ves. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to know if this law 
or any other gives one of our consuls in any other country the 
right to pass on the qualifications of a proposed immigrant into 
this country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is exactly what it does, 
and I am calling the gentleman's attention to the very broad 
word that is used to give the authority. 

Mr. SABATH. The word is “ obviously.” 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; obviously. Here is 
what the paragraph says. Think of this, you gentlemen who 
have worked on immigration laws, and who have tried to make 
them fair. Think of what you are doing in a conference report, 
one that has never been debated in this House or in the other: 


The visé of a passport of an alien ma; under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of State, be refused if the applicant would be dan- 


gerous to the public safety, or obviously be liable to exclusion if allowed 
to present himself at a port of the United States for admission. 

It fixes here a plan of appeal to the Secretary of State. How 
would the appeal be made? Nine times out of ten it will be 
made through Members of Congress, as it is right now, under the 
war passport extension act. We have a passport-extension pro- 
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vision, and all of us who come from districts where there are 
foreign-born people are engaged every day with one or more of 
these passport disputes. I have presented a good many of 
them down there, and have been refused only in case of two. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Secretary of State is to pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations under which these consuls are 
to act? 

Mr.. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose the consul is a bull-headed 
fellow and does not like anybody because he believes one thing 
or another? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is it exactly. As much 
as I favor the restriction of immigration, I think we are 
making a mistake here. The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization has under consideration a bill providing for 
visés and passports for those coming from other countries under 
the exemption clauses of the present immigration laws; that is, 
teachers, ministers, students, and the like, and a plan of proba- 
tionary admission for others. Under the temporary extension 
of the war passport plan, we were given time to perfect such a 
measure. Now, we find a substitute for our work proposed 
here in 20 lines—20 poorly considered lines at that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would like fo ask the gentleman from 
Washington a question. 

- The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sorry I can not yield 
further. In conclusion, my opinion is that we are making a 
mistake if we adopt this report in its present shape. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman have a 
couple of minutes more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. My time has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman trom Penn- 
sylvania yield me five minutes? 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minate to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, opposition to this 
provision is difficult to understand. 

The late war and our experience arising out of it demon- 
strated clearly the necessity for a real immigration policy. 
While we have from time to time passed some legislation per- 
taining to this question, taking it all in all we have paid alto- 
gether too little attention to a question which so vitally affects 
our country’s welfare. 

During the 10 years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the Great War our immigration averaged about 1,000,000 an- 
nually. In late years, and especially after the disposition of the 
greater portion of our public lands, we have practically given the 
immigrant no consideration whatever after he has arrived in 
this country. We have permitted great industries and the men 
interested in the growth and development of those industries 
to not only encourage immigration but to import, so to speak, 
cheap labor. We then have permitted these workmen to be 
grossly exploited. We have permitted and encouraged the 
grouping and settlement of these immigrants so as to form their 
own special nationalistic units until we have in our own country 
large localities where the language of Washington and Lincoln 
is seldom spoken. We have done nothing to educate these 
people in our history, language, or ideals. The great majority 
of them came over here with the best of intentions and with a 
great vision of America, the land of freedom and equality. 
We then have permitted these great ideals to be destroyed. 
This has been due to our own neglect and also because we have 
permitted certain aliens who are more clever and able than the 
great majority of their fellow immigrants to sow the seeds of 
discontent and class consciousness in the field which we have 
miade ready by our neglect. 

No wonder some of them become converts to bolshevism, 
I. W. W.ism, and other forms of destructive radic 

We therefore need a comprehensive, constructive immigra- 
tion program which will deal constructively with the immigrant 
within our country and prevent the undesirable immigrant from 
coming into our country. 

We can best solve questions of deportation by not having any 
people to deport. 

This provision which has been added to the Diplomatie and 
Consular appropriation bill is q step in this direction. Further- 
more, it provides the necessary reyenue to make the work prac- 
tically self-supporting. 

Under our present immigration act an alien proceeds to 
America and lands at one of our ports—for example, at Ellis 
Island. Under our law if he is an undesirable he can be ex- 
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cluded. It is here that our immigration authorities first meet 
him. ‘Undoubtedly it is the first time that any of them have 
ever heard of him. He applies for admission to our country. 
As an apparent evidence of his good faith he has paid his pas- 
sage over and has a small amount of money in his pocket. The 
burden necessarily rests upon the Government to prove him an 
undesirable. The immigration authorities are 3,000 miles away 
from the immigrant’s home. How can they under these cir- 
cumstances—except in rare cases—assume this burden and 
prove the alien’s undesirability? They can not. It is an im- 
possibility. The result is inevitable. Few are rejected. It has 
been demonstrated time and again that many. undesirables slip 
by our immigration authorities and remain with us to plague 
us and attempt to destroy cur institutions. Such a system is 
wrong and should be changed. Sections 8 and 4 accomplish 
this. In effect it places the burden upon the immigrant to show 
that he is a desirable, but it affords him the opportunity 
of doing that in his own county, where he is known and 
acquainted. It affords the Government the opportunity of 
checking up and verifying the prospective immigrant’s state- 
ments in his own country. 

Section 3 provides for the visé of the passport of an immi- 
grant before he leaves his own country by our consular officers 
in that country under regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State. It further provides that this visé may be re- 
fused if the applicant would be dangerous to the public safety, 
or obviously be liable to exclusion, if allowed to present himself 
at a port of the United States for admission.” Certain gentle- 
men have objected to this provision. Should we permit our 
consular officers to grant a visé to those who would be dan- 
gerous to public safety”? Should we permit them to grant 
a visé to those who are “obviously liable to exclusion“ under 
our present immigration laws to come over and try it anyway? 
Our immigration laws already provide for the exclusion of this 
type of immigrant. Do gentlemen want them repealed? Do 
they want this type and class of immigrant fo be increased? 

It is claimed that our consuls may misjudge a man and deny 
him a visé, thereby doing him an injustice. To prevent the 
possibility of this very thing provision is made for an appeal 
from a refusal to the Secretary of State. 

In this way, and this way only, can we properly and intelli- 
gently inquire into the question of desirability or undesir- 
ability of a prospective immigrant. 

It has been claimed that if section 4 is enacted into law, 
which requires a passport and its visé by our consular officers, 
that this passport may be denied by the immigrant’s Govern- 
ment, and that thereby some very worthy individual may be 
prevented from coming to our shores. This may be the case. 
We must remember, however, that it is our business to legislate 
for the general welfare of America. While continental Europe 
is in her present chaotic social and political condition we can 
not afford to take chances. If necessary this section can be 
amended to provide against an injustice to the man who is in 
all respects desirable, but can not obtain a passport from his 
Government, by providing for his filing of a petition and the 
approval of that petition by our consular officer under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the State Department. Personally 
I would favor such a provision. The important thing is to 
provide for an approval by our own officials in the country of 
the immigrant’s origin. 

All of this will require time and labor. The additional ex- 
pense is provided for by the increasing of the visé fee to $10. 
Is this sum unreasonable? 

Sections 1 and 5 require a passport from American citizens 
who are about to travel in Europe and Agia, and prescribe a 
fee of $10. This is objected to as unnecessary and as an un- 
warranted expense to the traveler. 

It will be noted that for travel on this continent and to Cuba, 
and so forth, no passport is required. 

As to the question of the requirement, a considerable portion 
of continental Europe is' in a state of political and social 
chaos. 

As a result of this condition, American ministers and con- 
suls will be called upon more than ever to give advice and 
afford protection to various travelers claiming to be American 
citizens. Practically all of continental Europe now requires n 
passport from a traveler. This will continue for several years, 
and certainly while this condition remains. In view of this 
fact, then, should we not as a Government require our own citi- 
zens to carry with them while traveling abroad the evidence 
of their American citizenship? To ask this question under 
these circumstances is to answer it. 

Now, as to the expense: Is not this evidence of American citi- 
zenship and the right to the protection of our Government 
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worth the sum of $10? I maintain that the traveler as such 
should be called upon to pay a portion of the expense of the 
Government in maintaining legations and consulates. Hereto- 
fore he has only been called upon to pay for the clerical work 
involved in the writing out of the passport. 

We have heard much of late of economy. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to add to our revenue from those who peculiarly enjoy 
De core of the services and protection of our representatives 

roa 

3 3 I hope these provisions will be agreed to. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If I have the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of PARARE: Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization at this very moment has an immigra- 
tion bill pending, providing for the carrying of a proper viséed 
passport by every incoming alien. Here it is cut out by the 
roots in five lines in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do know that there is a 
need for a change, and that this supplies the need. 

1 PORTER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 

g? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has eight minutes remain- 


ing. 
Mr. PORTER. I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers]. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Edmonds Kiess Riordan 
Aswell Ellsworth Kitchin Rose x 
Bacharach Elston Knutson Rowan 
wers Ferris Kreider Rowe 

Brinson Fields Langley Rucker 
Britten Focht Lankford Schall 
Brooks, II 1 Layton Scully 
Brooks, Pn. Fuller. Mass. Lon Sears 
Browne Galllvan McAndrews Shreve 
Burke Gandy MeClintic Small 
Butler Garland McCulloch Smith, N. X. 
Cam I, Pa. Goldfogle eFadden Smithwick 
Candler Graham, Pa. McGlennon nyder 
Caraway Griest cLane Steagall 
Carter Hamill McPherson Steele 
Casey Harrison MacGregor Stephens, Miss. 
Christo herson Hastings dden Stephens, Ohio 
Clark, Hawley Maher Strong, Pa. 
Cleary Hayden Mead Sullivan 

‘ole Heilin Merritt Tague 
Costello Hernandez Milligan Taylor, Tenn. 
Crago 111 ooney Temple 

tber Huddleston Morin Tillman 
Curry, Calif, ulings Nelson, Wis. Tinkham 
Darrow Husted Nicholls Vare 
Davey Johnson, 8. Dak. Pell Ward 
Dem Johnston, N. Y. Platt Watson 
Dewalt Kelle y Weaver 
Dominick Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer Wilson, III. 
Donovan Kendall Reber Wilson, Pa 
Drane Kennedy, Iowa Reed, N. Y. Winslow 
Drewry e ys Rhodes In 
gle Kettner Riddick, 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 296 Members have an- 
swered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania may be 
extended 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be extended 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
to make that one hour. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am sorry, bit I can not do it; Iam 
afraid some one will object to 30 minutes. 


Mr. MASON. Reserving the right to object, I want five 
minutes. I am a member of the committee and I have not 
taken any time so far. : 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, how much more time is there re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
8 minutes remaining. The gentleman from Illinois requests 
that he have 30 additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret that in this instance 
I can not agree with my colleague [Mr. Connatty], whose 
judgment in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred is good. But 
a passport in the pocket of an American citizen is a credential 
of American citizenship, safeguarding him while traveling in 
foreign lands, and is worth to any American citizen the $10 it 
costs anywhere in the world that he may travel. The provi- 
sion in this conference report raising the fees to $10 merely 
extends what we call the luxury-tax provision of our revenue 
law, the provision which prescribes that the man who is able 
to afford and to enjoy the luxuries of life shall pay for them. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; I regret that I can not. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois will have five minutes shortly, 
and I have only three. When the constituents of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] go into a 
dry-goods store and buy a $15 silk shirt they must pay the 
luxury tax on it. His constituents, however, who buy $1.50 
shirts do not have to pay that luxury tax. Is that not right, 
that the men who are able to travel in foreign lands should pay 
for the privilege that little, measly $10 tax? There is no tax 
provision on the relatives of our soldiers and sailors and 
marines who are buried in France. They have a right to go to 
the foreign country and visit the graves without any tax 
whatever. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. Branton had leave to extend his remarks. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Speaker, all of the propositions in this bill 
except section 4, as I remember it now, received the approval 
of our committee. I made no objection, but without any con- 
sultation with the committee so far as I know, and without any 
vote in the House or consideration in our committee, they have 
inserted section 4. The first time I had my e called to 
it was within the last 10 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. I will yield the gentleman sufficient time to 
answer the question. 

Mr. MASON. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. PORTER. I think the gentleman is confused in regard 
to the bill, The appropriation bill as it passed the House con- 
tained no provision for passport control. He is no doubt think- 
ing of a bill which I introduced which was considered by the 
committee fixing the passport and visé fee. There was no 
legislation on this question at all in the appropriation bill as it 
left the House. 

Mr. MASON. Of course, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman's memory 
would be better than mine, but the fact remains that our com- 
mittee never to my knowledge considered the question of putting 
up the bars against any man who sought an asylum and the 
protection of the American law and the American flag. 

Section 4 would have kept Lafayette out of this country; 
section 4 would have kept Kossuth from coming here and plead- 
ing the cause of Hungary years ago; section 4 would keep out 
every man who came to this country when Cuba was in the 
control of Spain and who sought to come here; section 4 would 
keep out every man who comes from India, from Ireland, and 
South Africa, unless they could have a passport from Great 
Britain, the very country they are seeking to get away from. 
Perhaps some of these men are stowaways. Suppose a man 
escapes to-day from Lenin and Trotski because he is not a 
Bolshevist. He can not get a passport because Russia is not 
recognized. He can not get a passport from that country, so 
how can he get it viséd? It would have made our ancestors 
say that no man could land on American soil without a pass- 
port from some nation. 

The world is unsettled; England to-day is governing a large 
part of the people seeking their independence, Suppose a man 
came from India, and there are a lot here now from that 
country that is being governed by England by force. They 
seek to tell the truth of their slavery to Great Britain. Suppose 
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they come from South Africa, suppose they want to come for 
legitimate educational purposes, they must knock at the door 
of their masters and receive the approval of a passport from 
Great Britain, and then when they get that they must be viséd 
by some one representing the United States. The Pilgrim 
Fathers could not have landed under this law. 

I say that you are going back a century, you are going a long, 
long way back to say that our fathers were wrong when they 
said this was to be an asylum of safety for political refugees 
wherever they came from. Do not close the door by the passage 
of this bill; do not say that no Irishman shall leave Ireland 
until he gets permission from the King of Great Britain. 
Applause. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bradl. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
seems to me there is unnecessary excitement over this provi- 
sion at this particular time. It seems to me there is unneces- 
sary agitation from another committee because they did not 
happen to have jurisdiction or did not bring in this particular 
proposition. 

Now, I do not believe that this House ought to exercise itself 
more about which committee has jurisdiction over a proposition 
than it does about the necessities and needs of the times. If 
we need this passport regulation for travel—and that is what 
I want to call to the attention of the committee, that this 
resolution, this conference report, does nothing more than to 
regulate travel, both of the people coming into this country 
and the people going into other countries. 

I believe that the Government of the United States has the 
right to exercise control of the man, even though he be an 
American citizen, who wants to travel abroad, if in return the 
American citizen expects this Government to go to the ends of 
the earth and protect him, if he needs protection. It is not 
asking anything unfair, It is only asking that the Government 
say to him, “ You shall meet certain requirements before you 
run promiscuously throughout all parts of the world.” 

I want to say to the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mason], who made an impassioned plea for the Irishman, 
that he is not any more a bona fide loyal lover of the honest 
Irish than I, and that his ancestors did not come from any 
closer to the old Emerald Isle than did mine, nor any more 
recently. I have all of the sympathy in the world for the 
honest foreigner, whether he be Irish, Scotch, or German. If 
he wants to come to America because conditions in his own 
country are not so good as he believes conditions are in this 
country, and to make his home here, and at the same time be- 
come an honest American, I think he should come. I do not 
believe that there is a single thing in this provision that will 
bar out the honest man. The honest citizen seeking to better 
his environment can still come into this country, and we wel- 
come him, as the most of our ancestors did the same thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? b 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield. I want to say in my humble 
judgment that it will do one thing, and that is bar out such 
people as Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman and their 
kind who have come to this country. We are to-day spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, even millions of dollars, 
through the Departments of Justice and Commerce and Labor, 
trying to sort out the undesirable aliens and send them back 
to where they came from. 

I submit to you that it would be better business policy and 
more humane if we could separate them on the other side 
rather than separate them after they come here and after they 
have done their most damnable and nefarious work in the 
congested foreign sections of our cities. I have all of the sym- 
pathy in the world with the foreigner, but we have imported 
them into this country by the hundreds of thousands for years 
and then have done nothing for them. We have not played 
fair with the foreigner. We have allowed him to come to this 
country and permitted him to form his little Ireland, his little 
Germany, his little Hungary, and his little Austria in our great 
cities. Those congested spots to-day are the breeding places 
of anarchy; they are the headquarters of socialism of the left 
wing; they are the hotbeds of the Bolsheviki, and if you will 
clean those out, those congested spots, I will say to you that 
you will not need to deport foreigners as undesirable citizens. 
Applause.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. McArtuur). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ilinois- [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, before the war passports 
to leave the country were not required, and passports to enter 
the country were not required. During the war there was 
reason for the change which was made, giving to the State 
Department arbitrary power which was arbitrarily exercised, in 
many instances without apparent justice, for the purpose of 
preventing American citizens going abroad, either to Europe, 
South America, the Orient, or anywhere else. I had hoped that 
Congress in its wisdom would put an end to some of the war- 
time activities of the departments of the Government when the 
war ceased. Yet we are met on every hand by the men holding 
jobs who want to keep them who desire to have these war 
activities extended and kept in operation. It is inevitably true 
that when you grant temporary power to human kind, the 
officials who exercise that power almost invariably want the 
power extended in length and increased in amount. That is 
the case with all of the departments of the Government. It is 
not a matter of partisanship, it is a matter of human nature, 
They see the matter from their selfish viewpoint. An official 
is not worth much who does not exaggerate the importance of 
his job, but it is time for us to stop it. [Applause.] We ought 
to end most of these things. Think of what it means! Here 
is a proposition which would prevent an Irishman fleeing from 
Ireland, from entering the United States—which would prevent 
some man from Central America, persecuted by the Government 
there, from fleeing to the United States—which would prevent 
any man from the Balkans who might be persecuted by his 
revolutionary government, temporary in character, from fleeing 
to the United States! Have we reached the point where we 
propose to uphold the autocratic power of any temporary gov- 
ernment in the world and forbid the people who seek to flee 
from them entering our borders? They can not obtain a pass- 
port, it is impossible for them to receive a passport, from their 
home country. Under this bill they will not be permitted to 
enter the United States without a passport. Nor have I reached 
the point yet where I believe an American citizen, possibly 
hastily, called abroad, shall be required to go to the State De- 
partment and wait in misery upon their stately procession in 
order to get a passport to go, perhaps, to his dying mother. I 
am not in favor of so increasing and extending the activities 
of the State Department that every American citizen has to 
ko-tow to the State Department, which can let him go or 
keep him home arbitrarily, without reason, just as it pleases, I 
think it is time to end some of the war-time activities and war- 
time legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, there are two principal points 
urged against the wisdom of this conference report, one of 
which relates to section 3 and the other of which relates to 
section 5. Section 3 deals with the visé of the passports of 
aliens who seek to come to the United States. Without any 
heat or excitement I ask the House to consider exactly what 
section 3 does. It provides that the visé may be refused by our 
consular representative abroad if the applicant for that visé 
would be dangerous to the public safety or obviously liable to 
exclusion if allowed to present himself at a port of the United 
States for admission, and then provides for an appeal to the 
Secretary of State of the United States in case the alien in 
question considers that he has been done an injustice in having 
his request for a visé denied. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose. 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield at present. It is quite pos- 
sible, and I think we must in all candor admit, that in a very 
occasional instance an injustice may be done to a worthy refugee 
who seeks to flee from his own country. On the other hand, 
I think that in 10,000 cases to 1 this provision will save the 
United States from having an undesirable come to the United 
States as a stowaway or in some other surreptitious manner. 

In other words, it seems to me that this is merely another 
illustration of the familiar rule of life and conduct that we can 
not get any great good in this world without an occasional in- 
dividual injustice, For the protection of the United States as 
a whole this method will work out an exceedingly effective 
justice. 

Mr. CONNALLY rose. 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not yield now. Now, take it from the 
standpoint of the alien himself. That alien oftentimes comes 
many hundreds or thousands of miles from his own home abroad 
to the seaboard and thence sails to the United States. His journey 
may take 4,000, 5,000, or 6,000 miles and involve an expenditure 
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which he can by no means afford. We have consular officers, 
highly trained and skilled men, all over the world, most of 
them living within a comparatively few miles of any place from 
which an alien is likely to depart. We provide in this con- 
ference report that those consuls shall assist the intending 
immigrant to determine whether or not he is going to be ex- 
cludable under our immigration laws when he reaches a port of 
the United States. 

I honestly think, gentlemen, that this 8 is in aid of 
the immigrant rather than an additional hardship or difficulty 
which the country seeks to impose upon him. 

So much for the first of the two sections to which objection 
has been made. To my mind the protection of the country im- 
peratively demands the adoption of some provision like section 
3. I believe the administration of the section will be fair. I 
believe the enactment will be extremely salutary and to the best 
interests of the United States in these very difficult days, when 
the world is on fire and when all sorts of people seek to come 
to the United States whom we can not wisely permit to enter. 

Then comes the other provision, the provision of section 5, 
which requires that every American citizen who seeks to leave 
the United States for trans-Atlantic or trans-Pacific countries 
shall be obliged to equip himself with a passport before he sails. 
I am frank to say that I think there is a good deal of force in 
the argument of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
on that point. I am frank to say it seems to me a rather 
doubtful question whether, permanently at least, we want to 
embark upon a policy of requiring every American citizen to 
take out a passport before he leaves the country. But there are 
two or three reasons that, in my judgment, make it a wise 
policy for us to undertake at this moment. We can not treat 
this foreign-travel question as if it were a domestic matter. 
Inherently and necessarily it is an international matter. As 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, before the 
war it was not the practice of the Nation, it was not the prac- 
tice of the civilized world, to require passports for travelers to 
and from other countries. But during the war that practice 
has grown up. Whether we like it or not, it is here, and, gen- 
tlemen of the House, whether we like it or not, it is here to 
stay for a good many years. England, France, Italy, Germany, 
and the other countries, the lesser countries of Europe, are 
to-day requiring passports for incoming and outgoing travel. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am sorry I can not yield just now. The 
then Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, in the course of the rather 
elaborate hearings which we had upon this general question, 
said that in his judgment this same condition would continue 
for some years, and he gave that as his opinion as the result of 
what was said to him by the representatives of other countries 
with whom he had been associated at Paris. That being so, 
the question may present itself why we need legislate it in our 
statute books. In one sense we do not need to do so, but it is 
exceedingly important that every American shall know before 
he starts forth that he must have a passport. He might find 
some countries to which a passport was not necessary. He 
might start from the United States for a country without a 
passport, but instantly when he got there and when he at- 
tempted to pass to other countries he would find himself all 
snarled up without the essential thing for his safety and com- 
fort. With the world in the situation in which it is and with 
other countries almost universally requiring passports and 
likely to continue that requirement for some years, from the 
standpoint of the American citizen himself it is infinitely better 
to carry in our law, for a while at least, a provision that every 
forthgoing American citizen must have a passport. 

It is not because we want to annoy the traveler. We want to 
help the legitimate traveler in every way, but we want to pro- 
tect him when he goes to Europe or to Asia, and incidentally we 
want to enable our diplomatic representative or our consular 
representative 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentléman has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. I extend the gentleman’s time two minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. And incidentally we want to assist our diplo- 
matic representative or consular representative abroad, to 
whom this very man may apply for assistance, in his determina- 
tion of whether or not the individual is in fact one who is en- 
titled to that assistance or whether he is a fraud who is trying 
to pass himself off as an American in order to get protection to 
which he is not entitled. As a matter of administration this 
compulsory requirement will be of enormous assistance, As a 
matter of safety to our American travelers it will be of exceed- 
ing advantage. I do not understand that there is very much 
objection made to the requirement that hereafter there shall be 
$10 charged for an American citizen leaving the country or for 
aliens coming to this country. As a matter of fact that sug- 


gestion has been made by several gentlemen who have been 
most earnest in opposing this conference report to-day. The 
question comes simply to this narrow issue, so far as I can de- 
termine—whether we shall make the taking out of the pass- 
port or visé compulsory in the respective cases. If we are 
going to raise the fees as a revenue matter, in order to make 
this service very much more nearly self-supporting, it is obvious 
that we shall need, as a matter of common sense, to have it com- 
pulsory that intending travelers shall take out passports or visés, 
because otherwise the increased charge will scare them off and 
they will refuse to take out the passport or the visé, as the case 


may be, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROGERS. I will yield. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As a matter of fact, this is not 
a law that can not be amended hereafter? 

Mr. ROGERS. Of course not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And if it is found unworkable 
after present conditions have passed, then the law can be 
amended so as to bring it back to the prewar condition if it is 
eM, ROGERS. T thank tl 

r. £ ank the gentleman for the su tion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman . 

Mr. PORTER. I yield one minute more to the gentleman, 

Mr. ROGERS. We think in these very trying days, when 
American citizens going to other countries may often get into a 
predicament which will require the assistance of our consular 
and diplomatic representatives, it is exceedingly important for 
the country as a whole, and for the individuals as well, that 
their exact right should be determinable at a moment's notice. 
We have similarly thought in these trying days, when the whole 
world is seeking to come to the United States, when the un- 
worthy and undesirable are seeking to come as well as the 
worthy and desirable, that in every possible way we shall con- 
trol and restrict the tide of undesirable immigration from Eu- 
rope. And in this bill we are simply providing two sieves 
through which the intending immigrant should pass instead of 
the one that he has now. We do not in any way limit the pro- 
visions of the immigration law. We are trying to make it more 
universal and more adequately operative and enforceable. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it is 
quite immaterial to my mind just the methods or committee 
through which this legislation comes. Primarily, it might be 
in the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, but it is 
here before us now in a concrete form, whereby we can pass 
upon it, and it simply provides in addition to the laws that 
are now upon the statute books as to immigration another pro- 
vision that is wholesome and beneficial. And I am satisfied that 
every Member that has been in favor of our immigration laws is 
in favor of this, although they make some slight objection that 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization did not have 
the opportunity to bring their bill in in place of the one that is 
here. The general provisions of the immigration law now in 
force and those that may hereafter be enacted will apply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I will 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What does the gentleman 
think of a law that provides for the collection of $10 from an 
alien for an American visé and brings him to the door of the 
United States and then turns him back and keeps the $10? 

Mr. RAKER. I think it is all right if you work it right. It 
is an additional safeguard. Under this bill, if he passes the 
visé of the officer abroad, and it turns out when he lands that 
he is not admissible, he knows what the law is—and most of 
them know it—and he ought to be sent back at the expense of 
the steamship company that brought him here under the provi- 
sion of the immigration law as it now exists. And then, too, 
he has had that much experience. 

Mr. MASON. How can he have a visé unless he has a pass- 
port? 

Mr. RAKER. His passport is applied for in the foreign 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
t: the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question. Is not this pass- 
port for an American going out already on the statute books 
and to run until the ist of July, 1921? 

Mr. PORTER. Until the 4th of March, 1921. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is to run until the 4th of March? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What do you want to get this made 
a permanent law now for? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, two objections have been made 
to the provisions of this conference report. One is aimed at the 
requirement that an American citizen leaving for foreign ports 
shall obtain a passport and pay $10 for it. I think that any 
American who under present circumstances wants to go abroad 
can well afford to pay $10 for the privilege of being officially 
vouched for. I think that any American desiring to go abroad 
in the condition of things abroad had best arm himself with a 
passport before he goes if he values his comfort. Otherwise he 
should stay at home. [Applause.] If he goes without a pass- 
port, he is only going into trouble. 

Now, the other objection made is that we are requiring that 
those coming to our shores should obtain passports before they 
sail. I do not know that I would favor that as a permanent 
law. But the world is in turmoil. We are now spending mil- 
lions of dollars of the good money of the American people try- 
ing to get rid of folks who are here and who ought never to 
have been allowed to come. [Applause.] Some gentlemen seem 
to be fearful that some of our friends from the ever-green isle 
will not be able to come if we impose the Condition. Well, un- 
less I misjudge the attitude of the English Government, they 
will be entirely willing to issue a passport just at this time to 
any Irishman who wants to go beyond seas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. In my opinion there is 
absolutely nothing to that objection. You can scarcely con- 
ceive a situation under which Great Britain would deny a pass- 
port to an Irishman or a Welshman or a Scotchman desiring to 
come to America. 

Mr. MASON. They do it now. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman states he is in favor of it 
only temporarily. 

Mr. MONDELL. We can am@nd it at any time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman will not let me ask the 
question. Is not the gentleman aware that we have already 
passed in this Congress a bill continuing until March 4, 1921, 
ae war-time passport control? That meets the temporary situa- 

on. i 

Mr. MONDELL. I am talking about the matter now before 
us, and in my opinion, in the present condition of the world it is 
well for us to guard our ports, and in my opinion there is no 
honest, well-meaning person, no matter who he may be or where 
he may be, who desires to come to America for good reasons and 
who will make a good citizen when he comes but can obtain a 
passport and the opportunity to come. In these times, when we 
are fighting the red menace the country over, we should not 
quibble about matters of this kind. This provision will not, in 
my opinion, keep from our shores a single, solitary, honest, well- 
meaning person desiring to come, and no other class of persons 
should come. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SABATH and Mr. MASON demanded a division. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 97, nays 194, 
not voting 136, as follows: 


YEAS—97. 

Ackerman Copley Goodall Larsen 
Bankhéad C Ha dle, Lee, Ga. 
Barkley e, Mich. Harreld Longworth 

le Hawley Luce 
Benham Davis, Tenn. Hersman 
Black Dickinson, Mo. Hicks McArthur 
Blackmon Dunbar Ho. 
Biand, Va. Dunn Houghton N 0 Mich 
Blanton Dupré Howard „ S. C. 
Brand Emerson Hu Mapes 
Byrnes, S. C. Evans, Nev, Ireland ays 
Byrns, Tenn, Fess Jacoway Michener 
Campbell, Kans. Flood Johnson, Miss. Miller 
Cantrill Fordney cheloe Mondell 
Cooper m Moores, Ind. 


Newton, Minn. Quin Snell 
Ol Radcliffe Stiness 
0 Raker Strong, Kans. 
P: burn. — 
Parker R on, Ky. Taylor, Ark. 
Parrish TS Thomas 
Peters Sanders, Ind. Tincher 
Platt Scott Jpshaw 
Porter Sinnott Venable 
Purnell Smith, Idabo Vinson 
NAYS—194. 
Almon Evans, Mont. Lazaro 
Anderson Evans, Nebr, Lea, Calif. 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairfield Lehibach 
Ashbrook Fisher Linthicum 
Ayres Foster Little 
Babka Frear Luhring 
Baer Freeman McClintie 
Barbour Fuller, III. McKeown 
Bee Gallagher McKiniry 
Ben: GaS McLaughlin, Neb 
nson anly cLaug r. 
Bland, Ind. Garå MacCrate 
Bland, Mo. Garner M: 
Boies Garrett or 
Booher lynn Mann, III 
Box Godwin, N. C. Mansfleld 
Bri Goldf Martin 
Britten Goodwin, Ark. Mason 
Brooks, III. Goodykoontz Milligan 
rowne Graham, III. Minahan, N. J. 
Buchanan Green, Iowa Monahan, Wis. 
Burdick Greene, Mass. Montague 
Burroughs Griffin oon 
Caldwell Hardy, Colo. Moore, Ohio 
Candler Hardy, Tex. Moore, Va. 
Cannon Hays Morgan 
rew Hersey Mott 
Carss Hickey Mudd 
Chindblom Hoch Murphy 
Clark, Mo. Hoy Neely 
Classon Huli, Tenn. Nelson, Mo. 
Coady H eys Newton, Mo, 
Collier Hutchinson Nolan 
Connally Igoe O'Connell 
Cramton James O'Connor 
Crowther Jefferis room 
Cullen Johnson, Ky. Oliver 
Dallinger Johnson, 8. Dak. Olney 
Davey Johnson, Wash. Osborne 
Davis, Minn Jones, Pa. Padgett 
Denison Jones, Tex. Park 
Dooling Juul Phelan 
Doremus Kahn Pou 
Doughton Keller Rainey, Ala. 
Dowell Kin Rainey, J. W. 
Dyer Kinkaid Randall, Calif, 
Eagan Kleczka Randall, Wis. 
Echols raus Reavis 
Elliott Lampert Ricketts 
NOT VOTING—136, 
Andrews, Md. Esch Kitchin 
Anthony Ferris Knutson 
Aswell Fields Kreider 
Bacharach Focht Langley 
Bowers Fuller, Mass. Lankford 
Brinson Gallivan Layton 
Brooks, Pa. Garland Lesher 
Brumbaugh Good Lon n 
Burke Gould McAndrews 
Butler Graham, Pa. McCulloch 
Campbell, Pa. Greene, Vt McFadden 
Caraway Griest McGlennon 
Carter Hamill McKenzie 
Casey Hamilton cLane 
Christopherson Harrison McPherson 
Clark, Hastings MacGregor 
Cleary Haugen Madden 
Cole Hayden Maher 
Costello Heflin Mead 
Crago Hernandez Merritt 
Curry, Calif. Hill Mooney 
Darrow Huddleston Morin 5 
Dempsey ae Nelson, Wis. 
Dent Hull, lowa Nicholls 
Dewalt Husted 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnston, N. Y. Rainey, H. T. 
Dominick earns amsey 
Donovan Kelley, Mich. Ramseyer 
0 elly, Pa. Reber 
Drewry Kendall Reed, N. Y. 
Eagle Kennedy, Iowa Reed, W. Va 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Rhodes 
Ellsworth Kettner Riddick 
Elston Riordan 


So the conference report was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Snyper with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Robs with Mr. TILLMAN. 
Mr. Rowe with Mr. McLane. 
Mr. Exston with Mr. Drane. 

. HERNANDEZ With Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 


Sand 
Sells 
Sherwood 
Siegel 


Stoll 

Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Taylor, Colo. 

Th 


Smith, N. Y. 
. 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
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. Focut with Mr. DEWALT. 

„ GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
. Goop with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

. GARLAND with Mr. WILson of Pennsylvania. 
. Curry of California with Mr. Drewery. 
Esch with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

. Knutson with Mr. LESHER. 

. Yates with Mr. BRINSON. 

. Sueeve with Mr. CASEY. 

. Kress with Mr. FERRIS. 

. McPuerson with Mr. HEFLIN. 

HILL with Mr. Caraway. 

Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr, GALLIVAN, 
. Layton with Mr. KITCHIN. 

. ANTHONY with Mr. WEAVER. 

. Woopyarp with Mr. Mooney. 

. Kremer with Mr. RIORDAN. 

. REED of New York with Mr. MAHER. 
WINSsLow with Mr. STEAGALL. 

. Watson with Mr. Dent, 

. McCuttocu with Mr. Sears. 

. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. KETTNER. 

. Warp with Mr. LANKFORD. 

. Hustep with Mr. Sarrn of New York. 

. BACHARACH with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. TREADWAY with Mr. FIELDS. 

. StepHeNs of Ohio with Mr. PELL. 

. Rose with Mr. HUDDLESTON. > 
. EpMonps with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

. TEMPLE with Mr. SMITAHWICK. 

„ KENDALL with Mr. HARRISON. 

. Griest with Mr. Jonnston of New York. 
. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rowan. 
. Reser with Mr. BrumBaven. 

. Bowers with Mr. STEVENSON. 

. Darrow with Mr. SMALL. 

. McKenzie with Mr. DOMINICK. 

. CosTeELLo with Mr. LONERGAN. 

. Sanrorp with Mr. HAMILL. 

. Hurines with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

„ Rippick with Mr. CLEARY. 

. Netson of Wisconsin with Mr. EAGLE. 

. Craco with Mr. NICHOLLS. 

. Haucen with Mr. Donovan. 

„ Reep of West Virginia with Mr. ASWELL. 
. Mappen with Mr. MEAD. 

. Ramsey with Mr. SCULLY. 

. Merrirr with Mr. McGLennon. 

. Mortn with Mr. Suacners of Texas. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ no.” 

The SPEAKER. Was.the gentleman in the Hall, listening, 
when his name was called? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I was at the rear end of the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is obliged to submit the formula. 
The gentleman can answer. Was the gentleman present when 
his name was called? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I can not say. I did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must answer that affirma- 
tively in order to qualify. - 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and -ask 
for a further conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a further conference. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Porter, Mr. Rocers, and 
Mr. Froop. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
privileged report from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Appropriations. The 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14100) making 3 for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is referred to the Union Calendar 
and ordered printed. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of this measure; and, pend- 
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ing that request, I desire to see if we can not agree upon time 


for consideration. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill, and ask that one hour be had for debate, one half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
and the other half by myself on this side, and that at the con- 
clusion of the debate the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to_ask the gentleman what disposition the com- 
mittee has made of the matter in controversy in regard to 
printing? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We have stricken out section 8. I 
desire to modify my request, Mr. Speaker, by asking that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson] control the time on 
that side. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman to suggest 1 hour 
and 30 minutes to a side? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will state to the gentleman that 
so far as I know, whether the gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. 
Stsson] desires to discuss the matter or not, I wanted probably 
10 minutes. I do not know that I shall take all of it. 

Mr. SISSON. I shall be glad to give the gentleman 10 min- 
utes if he desires it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And the gentleman from Norta 
Carolina [Mr. Pou] wanted about 35 minutes. I wanted to sug- 
gest that the gentleman increase the time so as to permit the 
gentleman from North Carolina to have the time he desires, 
and also permit me to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. POU. Reserving the right to object, I would like to say 
to my friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] that we reported out 
four rules from the Committee on Rules on Saturday, and I did 
not ask for any time on any one of those rules. In view of 
that fact I thought it might be agreeable to the gentleman to 
extend the time so that I could get 10 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman want to speak on this 
bill? 

Mr. SISSON. Of course I have no objection to extending the 
time 30 minutes, so as to accommodate these gentlemen, making 
it 45 minutes to a side. I do not know that I shall consume 
any time myself. I would be very glad to accommodate these 
gentlemen if I could. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent, so far as 
the time is concerned, that the gentlemen on that side may have 
45 minutes and that we on this side have 30 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman’s unanimous-consent agree- 
ment includes the previous question. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] desires to offer an amendment to this bill 
in order to have legislation correcting what has been complained 
about. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This would authorize him to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. GARNER. If the previous question is applied, how 
could he offer an amendment? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. He will have the floor; he can offer 
the amendment. g 

Mr. SISSON. This does not preclude the offering of amend- 
ments, as I understand, at any time within the 45 minutes, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Under the request that was made for 
unanimous consent, would the bill be considered in the House 
or in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 
That is inquiry first. Would the bill be ready for amendment 
before the discussion commences? Would an amendment be in 
order during this discussion, or would amendments be in order 
at any time before the final yote? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair ruied once recently—and the 
Chair thinks that it would apply to this request—that when a 
request is made for unanimous consent for the consideration of 
a bill on the Union Calendar that dispenses with the considera- 
tion in the Committee of the Whole, and therefore the Chair 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. I do not think the Chair has ever ruled on a bill of 
this sort. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think it would simplify the 
matter if the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] were 
allowed again to make his request and make it, as I understand 
he desires to make it, so that we can take the bill up. It must 
be read, of course 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why should it be read? 
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Mr. MONDELL. And after we have had 45 minutes of de- 
bate on each side, at the expiration of which time the previous 
question shall be ordered on the bill and all amendments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The President having vetoed this bill and 
sent it back, and it having been n by the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, “This is a new bill. 
vetoed by the President. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, if it is a new bill, I make the point 
of order, Mr. Speaker, that it occupies the same position as if it 
had never been passed, and therefore it would have to be read 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. That is the reason the gentleman asked 
unanimous consent to dispense with it; otherwise it is not 
required. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can that be waived by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. It can. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish to modify my 
request. I wish to state first that the bill as presented by the 
committee is exactly the bill that was agreed to, except section 
8, which bas been eliminated. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. This matter could be very much simplified, 
and I think this side of the House, so far as I know, would be 
glad to go on and pass the bill, if you will give an opportunity 
to the gentleman from Tennessee to offer an amendment that is 
out of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That we will not do. The gentle- 
man, of course, can offer an amendment that is in order, or 
he can offer one that is out of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the request 
that the legislative bill be taken up for immediate considera- 
tion; that it be considered in the House; that the time be 
divided, 45 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Mississippi and 30 minutes to be controlled by myself. And 
at the expiration of that time the previous question be con- 
sidered as ordered upon the bill and all amendments thereto 
to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the legislative bill be taken up for consid- 
eration in the House, that debate be limited to one hour and 
a quarter, 45 minutes of which shall be controlled by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sr1sson] and 30 minutes by 
the gentleman from Indiana, and that at the expiration of that 
time the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. GARNER. And it will not be necessary to read the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We will make that request later. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In the event that I should be 
accorded time by the gentleman from Mississippi under this 
agreement, will I be permitted in that time to offer an amend- 
ment and have it pending? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly the gentleman would have 
the right to offer the amendment for the consideration of the 
House, 

Mr. GARRETT. During general debate? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no general debate, the re- 
quest is to consider the bill as though it was on the House 
Calendar in the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will yield, I suggest 
that he incorporate in that request that the reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, would the 
gentleman from Indiana object to the Clerk reading this bill 
scientifically, if it has to be read, for he knows how to read it 
in that way and it takes only a few minutes? 

The SPEAKER, The bill will have to be read unless there 
is further agreement. 

Mr. SISSON. As I understand, the gentleman from Tennes- 
3ee will have the right to offer his amendment at any time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. At any time when he has the floor. 

Mr. SISSON. At any time during the 45 minutes on this 
side. The amendment, if in order, would be voted upon at 
the expiration of the time, and if it is not in order it would 
be ruled out of order. 

The SPEAKER. That would be the effect. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana if this bill as now reported is the 


It has not been 


identical bill that went to the President with Secon 8 which 
the President vetoed left out? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is exactly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- . 
sent that the reading of the bill, under the circumstances, be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Indiana is recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Mississippi for 45 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON.. Mr, Speaker, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the independence of America was 

achieved under the leadership of George Washington. The 
Union of the States was made everlasting under the leadership 
of Abraham Lincoln. Woodrow Wilson led the Nation to vic- 
tory through a crisis without any parallel in the history of the 
world. [Applause.] It would seem that any President called 
to the leadership of the American people during a time so tragi¢ 
ought to have received the undivided support of all Americans 
until his task was finished. Unfortunately, as I believe, for the 
future of America this undivided support was denied to Mr. 
Wilson. It is true that while the war was on, Congress, Demo- 
cratic by a small majority, passed such legislation as the Presi- 
dent deemed necessary for the winning of the war, but we all 
remember the complaints which came from the Republican side 
of this Chamber, the unsuppressed criticism of the committee 
room, and the silence with which his great appeals were re- 
ceived on one side of this Chamber. 

In the closing chapters of the great tragedy now being writ- 
ten, no man should complain if the whole truth is told. 

It was agreed that the peace treaty should be written at Ver- 
sailles. The representatives of the nations, who met at Ver- 
sailles, constituted the most powerful assembly of men ever 
called together to shape the future of mankind. The task which 
confronted them, in one way or another, affected the destiny of 
all nations, of all peoples. It was at once announced that the 
premiers of the allied countries would probably be their repre- 
sentatives. The most powerful man of France is not the Presi- 
dent but the premier. The most powerful man of Great Britain 
is not her King but her premier. The same is true of Italy. 
Thus it was understood that the highest, most powerful, and 
influential officials of these nations would sit in the council of 
Versailles to represent them. 

But when the announcement came that President Wilson 
would represent America a storm of Republican criticism at 
once appeared in the public print. Of course, we all know 
that, under our Constitution, the President is invested with 
most of the powers exercised by the premiers of other great 
democracies. We have no premier in America, unless the Presi- 
dent himself is the premier. Just why anyone should wish to 
criticize the President because he decided to attend the confer- 
ence at Versailles as one of America's representatives is hard 
to understand; yet almost immediately after the announce- 
ment was made all manner of criticism appeared. Republican 
politicians declared that if the President attended, the world 
must know in advance that he had been repudiated in the 
November election by the American people. It was even 
charged that he had no moral right to attend as our representa- 
tive, because a Republican Congress had been elected. Not- 
withstanding his great work during the war, the charge was 
made that he had already been repudiated by his own people. 

Think of that, if you please, Mr. Speaker. Here was the 
President of the United States, a man twice elected to that 
high office, charged with a solemn duty under the Constitution, 
and yet when he proposes to discharge that duty his political 
opponents immediately inaugurate a campaign to discredit him 
in the esteem of all the other nations of the world. There 
may be a parallel for this, but I believe no parallel exists. 
Even before the President stepped aboard the ship in New 
York Harbor to start his momentous journey the charge was 
made by certain Republican politicians that he had no right 
to speak for the American people. The truth of this can not be 
denied. No man will attempt to deny it; and yet, even now, 
when one looks back and considers some of the things that were 
said about the President before he sailed for Europe one wonders 
how any man calling himself an American could have been 
willing to so attempt to discount and weaken the power and 
influence of our own President. ‘ 

‘The task confronting the President was so onerous, so solemn, 
so oppressive, so fraught with results affecting the destiny of 
the human race that it would seem any President placed in 
the position of Mr. Wilson ought in justice to have received the 
undivided. support of his people. It was no time to play poli- 
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tics, and any attempt to even weaken the influence of the Presi- 
dent ought to have been frowned upon with contempt by every 
decent American ; but this support, which ought to have been 
united, this Support which ought to have been generously given, 
was denied to Mr. Wilson. It is absolutely. true that he was 
shot in the back by some of his own people as he was leaving 
America on the greatest mission abroad ever undertaken by an 
_American. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, men do not do desperate things without strong 
reason, and I charge here and now that these contemptible at- 
tacks upon President Wilson before and during the Versailles 
conference were made for one purpose ‘only, to wit, to promote 
the prospect of Republican success in the coming elections. 

Surely there are times, Mr. Speaker, when the official head of a 
nation is in fairness entitled to the sincere, generous support of 
all the people of such nation. There are times when good men are 
glad to discard all political differences. There are times when 
every decent Democrat is proud to follow a Republican Presi- 
dent, when every decent Republican is proud to follow a Demo- 
cratic President. During every hour President Wilson spent in 
Europe he was entitled to such unstinted support, but it seemed 
that certain Republican politicians, even during that critical 
period, thought more of party success than they did of the great 
struggle to make war between nations less probable. Let us 
not forget this: Mr. Wilson was not only President, he was also 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and the war 
was still on. The attacks on him were just as unwarranted as 
the attack of a soldier on his commander during battle. [Ap- 
plause.] I remember well the great message of the President 
to Congress in which he announced to the world the conditions 
upon which America would agree to end the war. 

Suppose some Member of this body had then attempted to 
discredit the President by announcing that the President did 
not speak for America, that he did not in that message truly 
represent the sentiments of the American people; what do you 
suppose would have happened? How do you suppose such an 
announcement would have been received by this House and the 
American people? And yet Mr. Wilson was just as truly Amer- 
ica’s representative in Europe as he was on the day he delivered 
that message. \ 

Let us go one step further, Mr. Speaker, in developing the plan 
to weaken the power and influence of this great man. What 
happened here? On June 9, 1919, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH] introduced the following resolution : 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 105) relating to the powers and duties of 

the office of President. 

Resolved, etc., That any absence of the President from the limits of 
the United States for a period exceeding 24 hours is hereby declared to 
be inability to discharge the powers and duties of said office. and such 
inability shall terminate upon the actual return of the President to the 
seat of the government of the United States. During the period of said 
inability the Vice President shall act as President, with full power and 
authority to discharge the duties of said office. 

And on July 9, 1919, I regret to say the gentleman from 
‘Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the genial, kind-hearted chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, felt constrained to introduce the fol- 
lowing bill: 


A bill (H. R. 7114) amending chapter 28, United States Statutes at 
Large, being “An act for establishing the temporary and permanent 
seat of government of the United States,” approved July 16, 1790. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be unlawful for the President of the United States, during the 
term of his office, to absent himself from the territorial jurisdiction of | 
the United States or to perform the duties of his office at any other 

sea ti temporary and permanent Seat of government af the Ualted 
Babe soproved auly 16, 4790, to which this act is an amendment. 

Perhaps the most charitable comment to be made upon the 
foregoing documents is that both died very early in the legis- 
lative process—died for lack of support. Be it said to the credit 
of the gentlemen who introduced these measures, apparently 
they did not expect favorable action, and, be it said to the credit 
of this House, neither received a favorable report from any 
committee. No member of the British Parliament introduced 
any such bill or resolution reflecting upon Mr. Lloyd-George. 
No Frenchman sought in this way or any similar way to weaken 
the infiuence of Mr. Clemenceau. No Italian sought in this way 
to lessen the influence of the Italian premier. But here in this 
body such measures were introduced, and, whether prepared for 
such purpose or not, the effect was to make the task of Mr. 
Wilson more difficult. 

Mr. Speaker, the course of America during this war, under 
the guiding hand of President Wilson, had won the admiration 
of the entire world. By his wise, prudent course, by his great 
appeals, which will live forever, it is positively true he brought 
the war to an end sooner than the most hopeful American 
thought possible. His messages to Congress were really mes- 
sages to the whole world. The influence for good of those mes- 


Sages was felt and acknowledged by men of all nations. They 
filled the American soldier—who in truth won the war—with 
enthusiasm, but they did more than this: The words of this 
great man so influenced the German soldier that he refused to 
fight. Mr. Speaker, who will deny this? 

Against this man, who had led America to heights never 
attained before, the bill and resolution I have read were di- 
rected. While he was still striving for a just, righteous 
treaty one Republican leader would by resolution declare the 
presidential oftice vacated, and another Republican leader would 
by act of Congress declare unlawful even the necessary absence 
of the President from the United States, The bill meant nothing 
if it did not mean to rebuke the President for going to France, 

Can you think of anything more unfair? Do you think the 
people of America approve such treatment of the President? 
Do you think the great body of independent American voters, 
who love fair play even in politics, will tolerate such treatment 
of the President? 

But this is not all. After the President returned to America 
another Republican leader actually introduced a resolution to 
investigate the tokens of appreciation given to the President 
while in Europe. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, the efforts here and in other places to dis- 
eredit the President may not have been a conspiracy wherein 
certain men agreed that one shall do one thing and another shall 
do another thing, with a common end in view, to wit, to weaken 
the influence of Mr. Wilson as the American President; but I 
charge here and now the whole scheme was in effect a con- 
spiracy, because this is the only theory which will explain and 
square with the course pursued by certain Republican leaders 
through the long months during which the treaty was pending. 
The story is an oft-told tale of which every fair-minded Ameri- 
can ought to be ashamed. I believe most of them are, whether 
they call themselves Republicans or Democrats. I make this 
charge also: The effort to foil and defeat and humiliate this 
great man had the support of every hyphenated, false American 
and every German sympathizer in this country to the last man. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to one phase of this con- 
spiracy which I wish I could forget. All will agree, even his 
most bitter enemy, that the President made a noble fight for 
his ideals. Nor will any decent man deny that the ideals 
cherished by the President are the very highest. Suddenly 
the end came. The President was stricken down. He had de- 
clared that he was willing to die for those ideals, and his words 
were almost prophetic with truth. So far as the record shows, 
during the long months of his illness there was hardly a word 
of sympathy from the opposition, At first it was intimated that 
the President really was not sick, that he was simply shamming, 
that he had gotten cold feet, that he wanted to quit. The state- 
ment of his physicians was not accepted. And it is actually 
true that when one day in this House a Republican leader, sum- 
ming up an attack upon the course of the President, used the 
words, “and that is when he got sick,” to the everlasting 
shame of the Republican majority in this Chamber the RECORD 
shows the statement was applauded. There are men in this 
Chamber now who were present and know that the Recorp 
speaks the truth. S 

When it became certain that the President had been sorely 
stricken the conspirators changed tactics. The charge was made 
that the physicians of the President were concealing the truth. 
It was openly intimated that he did not have the capacity to 
attend to the public business. Then came the most brutal of 
all the many brutal acts leveled against this world leader. A 
representative of those who opposed the President must be sent 
to his bedside to ascertain just what the condition of the Presi- 
dent was, with instructions to report within 48 hours. The 
doctors attending the President were posting a daily bulletin. 
They said his mind was clear as a bell. There was not even a 
suggestion in any bulletin that he was not competent to attend 
to the public business, but this did not satisfy. 

The opposition demanded the right to send one of their num- 
ber, of their own selection, into the sick room of the President 
with peremptory instructions to report within 48 hours. I 
pause here and now to say I do not believe there is any Mem- 
ber in this Chamber willing to stand up and approve such action, 
I believe it is safe to say that in all the history of American 
politics, during the hour of the highest passion, no President 
of the, United States has ever been treated in so brutal a 
manner. It never seemed to have occurred to any Republican 
how decent it would have been to introduce and pass a resolu- 
tion of sympathy, coupled with a declaration of intention, to 
support the President as far as consistent, disavowing any 
purpose to embarrass. Such a resolution would have been 
warty of a generous opposition scorning any tactics which are 
not fair. 
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President Garfield was shot in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station. During the weeks he lingered no man can recall any- 
thing but consideration and sympathy from the opposition in 
Congress. The great, kind-hearted, noble McKinley was shot in 
Buffalo. When the news was flashed over the wires a Nation 
broke down in tears. I remember well how the news was re- 
ceived in the village where I live. The courthouse bell was 
rung, in a short while the court-room chamber was filled. Al- 
most every person present politically differed from Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, but I can truthfully say I never, on any occasion, heard 
more sincere expressions of sympathy and regret. A telegram 
was sent to Mrs. McKinley immediately, and that telegram 
on a prayer to God that the President would be permitted 
o live. 

How different the treatment accorded to President Wilson, all 
for political reasons. No man will deny the high purpose of 
the President. Every act of his presidential career has been 
intended for the betterment of mankind, but when he led the 
Democratic Party to power he committed an unpardonable sin 
against certain Republican politicians who had come to believe 
that they, and they alone, were invested with a sort of divine 
right to shape the destiny of America. So when nothing else 
would accomplish the purpose, when every effort to break the 
influence of the President had failed, fearing another victory 
under his leadership a combination launched a campaign to ruin 
this great man in the White House. God forgive them, Mr. 
Speaker, they know not what they do. [Applause.] 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pou] made a statement that the resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] bore 
date of July 9, 1919, while the President was in France. The 
President addressed the Senate on the treaty July 10, so that 
he must have made a very rapid trip home. 

Mr. TINCHER, If the gentleman will allow me, President 
Wilson arrived at the Union Station in Washington July 8 at 
7.45 p. m., before the resolution of my colleague from Kansas 
was introduced. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, on Saturday last the esteemed 
Washington Post contained an editorial under the caption of 
“The failure to retrench,” in which the Post proceeded to take 
Congress to task on the ground that it had not properly re- 
trenched governmental expenditures. The Post insisted that the 
Congress had yielded to the importunities of departmental offi- 
cials and retained unnecessary clerks in the departments. 

Really the world do move. There is some hope when a Wash- 
ington newspaper admits that there are unnecessary clerks in 
the departments in Washington. [Applause.] There is some 
hope when Washington newspapers begin to take us to task for 
not sufficiently reducing the unnecessarily large clerical force 
here. But we did a pretty fair job in that direction. We pro- 
vided for the dismissal of some 20,000 clerks in connection with 
the passage of the legislative bill. We would have done better 
if the departments had allowed us to do so, for it is a fact that 
Congress does and must, to some extent at least, follow the 
recommendations of the heads of departments. We know, as 
the Post says, they have “no concern for economy.” We have 
heard and believe that, as the Post says, “in certain offices the 
clerks are made to work fictitious correspondence in order to 
convince Congress that a public need is met”; but even in the 
face of as damaging an indictment of the responsible heads of gov- 
ernment under this administration as that from a newspaper 
generally friendly to the administration the Congress can not 
wholly ignore the demands of the departments for clerks, backed 
by the strongest kind of statement that they are all needed, We 
have trimmed and cut the estimates as they never were cut be- 
fore, nearly a billion in the first session, nearly a billion and a 
half in this—almost two and a half billions below the estimates 
so far in this Congress, and yet the Post is not happy. Well, I 
am not complaining, for I want the Post to help us economize 
right now. z 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the Post is on the side of 
economy, because I want to give this great newspaper right 
now an opportunity to help retrench. So far every appropria- 
tion for the ordinary civil establishments of the Government 
and the ordinary peace operations of the Government has been 
cut to the bone, except that as the Post insists we may not 
have reduced clerical forces here in Washington as much as we 
should. We are, however, retrenching in every direction in 
those things that appertain to peace and peaceful development, 
If we have failed to fully realize a reduction, where have we 
failed? As the Army and Navy and fortifications bills passed 


this House they carried $819,000,000, and in another body 
those three bills were increased by more than $80,000,000, and 
that is the situation at this time. I call upon the Washington 
Post and all other agencies having to do with public opinion 
in the Capital and elsewhere to help us save this $80,000,000. 
The Post is disturbed because we have not reduced the. num- 
ber of clerks in Washington sufficiently. We have reduced 
them until the departments complain bitterly, but have not 
reduced them as much as we could have done without injury 
to the public service, in my opinion; but if we were to take 
every clerk out of every department in Washington that any- 
body has suggested is unnecessary, and then cut out every civil 
employee elsewhere that the Post or anyone else deems super- 
fluous, we would not save more than four or five or six or, 
at the outside, ten million dollars. The very utmost that could 
be done in that direction, were every ciyil bureau and employ- 
ment that may reasonably be questioned dispensed with, would 
effect a saving of less than $10,000,000; and were we to dis- 
pense only with those the Post probably has in mind the saving 
would be not over three or four million dollars. Here are ex- 
penditures I have referred to for war purposes, war services, 
running well toward a billion dollars, and the Senate increases 
the bills by nearly $100,000,000 more. Will the Post and will 
these other great newspapers use their mighty influence to help 
the House pare down those increases and prevent their being 
adopted? k x 

For the first time in many years we have a Congress without 
a pork-barrel bill of any sort or kind. [Applause.] ‘There is 
no public-building bill. The river and harbor bill was trimmed 
to the very bone, with no pork-barrel items. 

The sums carried were sufficient as the bill passed the House 
to take care of all of the rivers and harbors that have commerce 
and water. It provided not a cent for the shallow runs or the 
dusty watercourses anywhere. That bill was doubled else- 
where. Will the Post and will these other great newspaper 
agencies help us to keep the river and harbor bill clean, pork- 
less, down to a point where the interests of the country are 
cared for and yet without waste and extravagance? 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DALLINGER). Does the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In a moment. Here is a great opportunity 
to save $80,000,000 in the two war bills. The naval bill was 
$25,000,000 larger than it ought to have been when it passed 
the House. It was increased by over $40,000,000 in the Senate. 
We want public opinion back of us to saye this extravagant 
waste of public money. The Army bill has just been reported 
with over $40,000,000 of increase. We want the white light of 
publicity, and we want the benefit of public opinion to help us 
head off that extravagance. We want to provide liberally for 
both of these services, but we think we have done so when we 
appropriate nearly three times as much as before the war. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I call on the Post and all others who have 
influence in molding public opinion to help us save right here 
and now $100,000,000 on the Army bill, on the naval bill, and 
on the river and harbor bill. I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does the gentleman mean to say that when he 
is blocking the passage of a river and harbor bill he is not in- 
terfering with transportation which is so much needed in this 
country at this time? 5 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows perfectly well that 
nobody is blocking the passage of the river and harbor bill, and 
when the gentleman interrupts me to make that statement, he 
does so to make a statement that is not warranted or justified. 

Nobody is blocking the passage of the river and harbor bill. 
The chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors hus 
been ill, very ill, at his home in Iowa; he is either on his way 
here or he will have started for Washington within the next 
two or three days. The river and harbor bill will be in confer- 
ence as soon as he gets here, I will say to the gentleman 
frankly that while I want a river and harbor bill to pass, and 
I am anxious to have it pass and hope and expect that it will 
be passed, I would rather not have any river and harbor bill 
at all than to have one carrying $24,000,000. If anyone has been 
getting in the way of the passage of a river and harbor bill, it 
is those who want to increase it out of all reason. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I am invoking the aid of all those 
people who believe honestly in economy to help us economize. 

Mr, LAZARO. Does the gentleman believe it is sound econ- 
omy not to pay the Navy personnel more than they are being 
paid, when he knows we are losing our best men to-day, and 
that it is impossible to man the ships that we have already 
built? s 
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Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman wants an answer to a 
question of that sort, he better ask it of the President. Has the 
gentleman failed to realize that the House and the Senate have 
both passed bills increasing the pay of the Navy and the Army 
personnel and that the bill is now before the President for his 
signature? 

Mr. LAZARO. I admit that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield further if the genflenian has 
no better information with regard to the business before the 
House than is indicated by that question. I can not yield to 
him any further. z 

Mr. LAZARO. But what was the gentleman's position upon 
that bill? I am aware of the status of the bill, but what was 
the gentleman’s position on that bill? I heard the gentleman 
speak on that bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman now speaking made it pos- 
sible to have that bill considered here. It was considered, and it 
passed both House and Senate, and it added in addition to these 
sums that I have mentioned about $50,000,000 per annum to the 
war-service burden of the Nation. In other words, our total 
war-p expenditure if the proposed increases are adopted 
will be approximately $1,000,000,000, a sum equal to the entire 
expense of the Government for all purposes annually prior to 
the European war, and this sum, great as it is, is over half a 
billion below the estimates for these services. We want the 
minority to Join the majority in helping us keep down these 
expenditures. We appeal to the newspapers of the country to 
help. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Let no one who is honestly for economy excuse these proposed 
increases on the ground that we must in any event and at any 
cost have a good Army and a strong Navy. I freely admit all 
that, but people do not realize how these expenditures are grow- 
ing. We proposed for the defense services as the bill passed 
the House sums that took care of every need of the services and 
almost three times our prewar expense; surely that ought to 
be enough. As for the river and harbor bill we should have a 
decent, porkless bill or none at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished 
friend from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], with his usual force and 
eloquence, has taken the Washington Post to task on account 
of an editorial which appeared in that newspaper on Satur- 
day last criticizing the Congress for its failure to retrench 
expenditures, as the public generally I am not much 
surprised at the resentment shown by the gentleman from Wy- 
oming, especially since this criticism comes from a newspaper 
which everyone knows ordinarily has been very partial to the 
majority side of the House. The trouble is that the gentleman 
from Wyoming and other distinguished gentlemen upon that 
side of the Chamber lost no opportunity during the extra ses- 
sion of Congress and also during this session of Congress, both 
in season and out of season, to proclaim to the public just what 
they were going to do toward reducing and retrenching the 
expenditures of the Government, 

But I fancy, as time rolls on and as the public, which has 
been taught by those gentlemen to expect so much, ascertains 
that there has not been that great reduction, in comparison 
with the expenditures of the Government before the war, which 
they were led to believe would be made, that the gentleman 
will have a good many more editorials, and, possibly, many 
more from papers of his own political persuasion, to answer 
before the next election. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time to discuss for a few 
moments an amendment which I propose to offer to the pending 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, which is 
before the House for the second time this session. It is well 
that we should stop and inquire just what the situation is 
going to be if this bill passes the Congress and becomes a law 
as it is presented. In March, 1919, a provision was adopted 
upon the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
for the coming fiscal year which provided that no journals, 
periodicals, magazines, or other publications which were not 
authorized specifically by the Congress should be continued, 
except that during the time between the date of the passage of 
that law and the adjournment of the next regular session of the 
Congress the Joint Committee on Printing should, in its discre- 
tion, have the right to authorize the issuance of any publica- 
tion not authorized by law. Now, it is perfectly clear from 
the terms of that provision that the Congress which adopted it 
expected that the Congress, before the adjournment of the next 
regular session of the Congress, which is the present session, 
would take up the matter and pass some legislation on the 
subject prescribing what publications should be issued. We 


have had an extra session of Congress since that time, begin- 
ning on May the 19th, 1919. We have now been in regular 
session of Congress for something like six months. We are now 
approaching, so some say, the close of this regular session; and 
if no legislation is enacted between now and the close of this 
session, if this bill becomes a law as it is written, the Govern- 
ment will be in the situation at the adjournment of this session 
of the Congress of not being able to issue any of the Govern- 
ment publications, periodicals, and documents which it has been 
issuing for some time past. j 

That includes a number of very valuable, important, and 
useful publications in the Agricultural Department, such as 
the Crop Reporter, such as the Experimental Station Reporter, 
such as the weather reports, and other publications to which I 
could refer. It includes a number of important publications 
of the Interior Department relating to the Geological Survey and 
Reclamation Service and other activities of that department. 
It includes a number of bulletins and publications issued by 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of the Treasury, in fact, all the departments of 
this Government, because it so happens that there were being 
published under the authority of appropriations made by Con- 
gress, but not specifically authorized by law, a great number of 
Government documents. Now, certainly, it seems to me, we 
do not want to put ourselves in the position of failing to legis- 
late on this matter so that bulletins and publications, such as I 
have referred to, will cease at the adjournment of this Congress. 
No one, I am sure, wants to stop the issuance of the Weather 
Bulletin, and I am sure there is no one who wishes to stop the 
issuance of the Crop Reporter and those valuable agricultural 
bulletins that are issued from the Department of Agriculture, 
and yet if this bill becomes a law as it is presented here that 
will be the result, unless additional legislation is passed later 
on. Some one has said if that be the case, the President is 
responsible, because he saw fit to veto the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill the other day. You will recall 
the reasons he gave for his veto. That bill undertook to amend 
the law to which I referred and to give to the Joint Committee 
on Printing the absolute and permanent authority to censor 
and to veto the right of any executive department to issue any 
form of publication, even though Congress has made an appro- 
priation for it, unless it was specifically authorized by law. 
Now, it seems to me that if we fail to adopt an amendment to 
this bill, if this Congress adjourns without adopting some legis- 
lation authorizing the publication of these important documents, 
that Congress can not escape the responsibility. It does not 
lie at the door of the administration, but it lies at the door of 
this Co; because we have been in session since May 19, 
1919, and failed to function on the matter. We are in ses- 
sion now and we can easily pass legislation upon this bill, or, 
failing in that, a bill can be brought in which will remedy this 
matter and take care of what ought to be taken care of. Now, 
I want to say this: No member of the executive branch of this 
Government questions the right of the Congress for one mo- 
ment to limit the executive departments in the publication of 
bulletins or denies that it has the clear right to limit them. 
We have the clear right to say what bulletins shall be issued. 
That we can do either expressly by law or we can do so by 
withholding appropriations for that purpose, and no member of 
the administration will raise any question as to the right of the 
Congress to do that, but I seriously question the right of Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for publications and then dele- 
gate to a joint committee, if you please, the right to say. 
whether or not the appropriation shall be used in the publication 
of documents, bulletins, magazines, and periodicals which the 
executive heads think are important and of interest to the 
country. 

Now, the amendment which I propose to offer to this bill 
some say is subject to a point of order; but if it is I hope that 
no one will make it. I think I can absolutely guarantee that 
no one will make the point of order upon this side of the Cham- 
ber, and I hope no one upon that side of the Chamber will make 
a point of order against it, but that the House will be allowed 
to pass upon it and say whether or not we should include it in 
this bill. It provides simply for a commission on printing, to be 
composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, who is at the head 
of our fiscal affairs, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney 
General—— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Give me three minutes more. 

Mr. SISSON. I will yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That commission is given au- 
thority, and it is made its duty, to devise measures to prevent 
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duplication and to prevent delay in the issuance of Government 
publications. In addition to that, the commission is given the 
authority and the power when a publication is not authorized 
Specifically by the Congress to prohibit any executive head or 
any administrative branch of this Government from the issuing 
of such document, periodical, or magazine if in their judgment 
it should not be done. 

Now, some say that that will not cut out all of this waste and 
extravagance of which we hear so much; but certainly, gentle- 
men, it goes further than we have gone in the past, and I be- 
lieve that it will result in cutting out a great deal of duplication 
and will result in the prevention of the publication of a great 
many unnecessary documents. In other words, the commission 
on printing under the amendment I offer will be given exactly 
the same authority that the amendment which was proposed in 
the Senate sought to confer on the Committee on Printing; and 
I submit that if we pass this amendment we can not be held 
open to the charge, which I think was justly laid at the door of 
Congress, that it is seeking to encroach upon the executive func- 
tion and the constitutional rights of the executive branch of our 
Government. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in my time I wish to have this amendment 
read, and that it may be considered as pending. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You will have to offer it before the 
discussion is over, because then the previous question will be 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byens] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding a new section, as follows: “ That section 11 of the 
act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,’ is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“*Sec, 11. That there is hereby created a commission on printing 
composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, a 
the Attorney General, who shall have power to adopt and employ such 
measures as in their discretion may be deemed necessary to remedy any 
neglect, delay, duplication, or waste in the public printing and binding 
and in the distribution of Government publications: Provided, That 
hereafter no journal, zine, periodical, or other similar publication 
not s fically authori: by law, shall be printed and issued by any 
branch or officer of the Government service unless the same shall be 
authorized by the commission on printing: Provided further, That on 
and after 5 1, 1919, all printing, binding, and blank-book work for 
Congress, the Executive office, the judi , and every executive depart- 
ment, independent office, and establishment of the Government, shall be 
done at the Government Printing Office, except such classes of work as 
shall be deemed by the said commission on printing to be urgent or 
necessary to have done elsewhere than in the District of Colum! for 
the exclusive use of any field service of the executive branch of the 
Government outside of said district.” ” . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing four short letters 
concerning my record in Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing four let- 
ters. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, the votes of Congressmen are 
oftentimes misrepresented, and I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting four letters written upon my record 
as a Member of Congress, as follows: 

Cryatmoca COUNTY Democratic 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 12, 1918. 

My Dear Sin: The Democratic organization of Cuyahoga County in 
this campaign proposes to do its utmost in support of the President 
and his war program. It is a great deal more important that the 
hands of the Government be upheld than that anyone should be elected 
to office because he happens to be a member of any political party. 
At the same time it is only fair to assume that the President can count 
more strongly upon help of the kind he needs from members of his 
own purty than any other. 

+*+ + * We did not present a candidate against Con man 
Emerson, Republican, in the twenty-second district, because his record 
has been one of loyalty. 

* . . * * * . 
Yours, sincerely, 4 
THe Democratic EXECUTIV® COMMITTEE, 
W. A. GREENLUND, Acting Chairman. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
May 22, 1919, 
Hon. Menry I. EMERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Pear Mr, EMERSON: On behalf of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, with branches in every State of the American 
Union, we are writing to express, in a measure, the deep gratitude 


which all members of our 1 feel toward you for standing 


loyally by the cause of political equality and the principles of true 
democracy in giving your support to the Federal amendment for woman 
owe when it was voted upon in the House of Representatives on 
the 2 st day of May. 
Very truly, yours, CARRIS CHAPMAN CATT, 
President. 
ANNA Howarp Shaw, 
Honorary President, 
HELEN H. GARDENER, 
Fifth Vice President. 
Map Woop PARK, 
Chairman Congressional Committee. 


Onto ANTI-SaLoon LEAGUE, 


Hon. HENRY I. ÉMERSON, e 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I note from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD your vote re- 
corded against recommitting H. R. 6810, the prohibition-enforcement 
bill, and your vote favorable to its passage. 

In behalf of the people of your district and of the State of Ohio, I 
desire to thank you for Torr stand on tbis question. Your district 
recorded a dry majority at the election in Ohio last year, as also did 
the State, by 25,759. Notwithstanding this fact, some Members from 
Ohio voted against the enforcement code and, in my opinion, wholly 
disregarded the mandate of the people of the State. 

I would personally appreciate it if you would bring influence to 
bear on the Senators from this State to promptly act in the matter. 

Thanking you for your assistance and your yote, I am, 

Respectfally, 
J. A. WHITE, Superintendent, 


Onto ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE, 
December 20, 9. 
Hon. Henry I. EMERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. EMERSON: I sat in the gallery of the National House of 
Representatives on last Monday and listened to the debate and heard 
the recording of the votes of the Members to submit the national 
amendment. I was very much pleased to hear your name recorded in 
favor of submitting the amendment, thereby giving the people an op- 
portunity to amend their Constitution, if they so desire. 

On behalf of the organization that I represent in this State, I thank 
you for voting affirmatively on the resolution. Your vote is an ex- 
pression that you are willing to trust the people on this proposition. As 
you know, the Senate has concurred in the House amendments, and 
re oe will now be submitted in the respective legislatures of 
the States. 

z Thanking you for responding to this enlightened public sentiment, 
am, 
Very respectfully, J. A, WHITE, Superintendent. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, of course, I accept the correction 
of the gentleman from Kansas that at the time the resolution 
of the gentleman from Kansas was introduced the President 
was here in this city, but the unfair effect there is nevertheless 
the same, because the work on the treaty had not been com- 
pleted. And I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks ungnimous consent to extend his remarks. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we 

ought to quit camouflaging on the question of surplus and 
unnecessary idle clerks in the Government. Not a single clerk 
has gone home from Washington yet, unless they were tired 
of the work and voluntarily quit. There have been some sepa- 
rations from some departments, but immediately they have been 
transferred to some other department and are still on the 
yay roll. 
! The distinguished leader of the Republican Party [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] said a moment ago, in congratulating the Sixty-sixth 
Congress and the Republican majority, that about 20,000 clerks 
were separated from the roll by this bill, which has not yet 
passed and not yet become a law. This bill nowhere, not by a 
single line or word in it, separates a single clerk from the 
pay roll. It is true it has reduced some appropriations, but the 
departments find a way to keep the clerks and then come in and 
ask deficiency appropriation measures later, which always pass 
without question by this Congress. If you want to separate 
these 40,000 useless, idle, unnecessary parasites from the pay 
roll, you have got to pass some kind of directive legislation to 
the departments of this Government, compelling them to send 
these idle clerks home, and you must quit camouflaging, because 
I am not going to let you mislead the people. 

Here are great big sheets issued by the Civil Service Com- 
mission reciting job after job that they are holding examina- 
tions for in the next month, jobs with salaries up to $2,500 
a year and $240 bonus additional. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not yet. I regret that I can not, just now. 
Here is one issued under the date of May, 1920, and you can 
read the headline, Wanted,” almost half a block away, adver- 
tising for people to take the civil-service examination and come 
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into the service. Here is another one advertising examinations 
for May 7 and June 14, 1920. Here is another one advertising 
examinations as late as June 9, 1920. Here is another one 
advertising examinations for May 5, 6, 7, and June 9, 10, and 


11, 1920, for jobs up to $2,500, with $240 bonus. Here is an- 
other one advertising examinations for May 19, 1920. That is 
the date you Republicans came into power in this House. You 
ought to celebrate that date by stopping these examinations 
advertised by the Civil Service Commission, and direct these 
departments to send these 40,000 idle, unnecessary, useless clerks 
to their homes and put them back into useful production of the 
country, instead of being parasites here in the Nation’s Capital. 

Here is another one advertising examinations for June 23 and 
August 18 and October 20, 1920. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have some others here, but I did not get to 
them, all issued by the Civil Service Commission of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I believe there is but 
one more speech on this side. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not believe I have anyone else who wishes 
to speak. How much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has fiye and one- 
half minutes remaining. 

Mr. SISSON. I yield two additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] if he desires it. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] desires to ask him a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to say to the gentleman that I 
am in sympathy with his proposition to reduce the number of 
clerks here in Washington; but the gentleman should remember 
that these examinations are held in order that other States may 
supply their quota. The quota of my State, Oklahoma, for 
instance, is very much less than that of any other State in the 
Union, and if the examinations that the gentleman refers to are 
not permitted to continue we will not be able to fill our quota. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to take the balance of my time, 
two minutes, and tell you Republican colleagues why you will 
not separate these idle clerks from the Government pay roll. It 
is because officials of the American Federation of Labor come 
here day after day and sit up there in the gallery and have us 
card indexed, and when you do not obey their commands they 
execute their threats by going into our districts and putting out 
of Congress men voting against their demands. They will not 
let you separate these clerks from the Government pay roll, 
They have already threatened that if we do it they will separate 
us from our jobs, and it is your jobs and the love of your posi- 
tions that prevent you from sending these idle people back to 
where they belong. How will you answer your people when you 
go home? [Applause.] ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to make a poll of the gallery up there to 
see if there are any Members of the American Federation of 
Labor sitting up there. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are some of them up there. They are 
always there. 

Mr. KING. No; those are Baptists. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. There are some Baptists up there, thank 
God, and I wish there were more of them. But they are different 
kind of people from these gallery watchers of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish to confine my 
remarks as nearly as I can to the matter immediately before 
us. I think it is important on the part of the Members of this 
House to know the present situation and the provision of the 
law that was in control and operation before the President 
vetoed this measure, and I want to point out, if I can briefly, 
what change was made by this proposed legislation, objection 
to which has been made by the President and upon which he 
based his veto. : 

The law existing in the past, if you please, approved in March, 
1919, was presented by the legislative, executive, and judicial 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, and it was 
carried on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, and, if I mistake not, it was presented to the House by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It came by way of a conference 
report as a Senate amendment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But it was agreed to. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee was on the conference, and he knew then 


what the law is, and what it has been ever since. The Presi- 
dent of the United States knew then what it was, and certainly 
he should have been cognizant of it ever since. 

The proposed amendment was just simply an extension made 
necessary, if you please, by the abuses practiced by the very 
men whom the gentleman now by his amendment would have 
appointed as a commission to take control and have charge of 
this matter. But the jurisdiction was given to fhe Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, composed of Members of {his House and of 
the Senate, in order that they might have control over the pub- 
lications asked for by these various bureaus. They eliminated 
111 from the 266 that were being printed at the expense of the 
Government. 

What happened? Immediately these gentlemen got a lot of 
multigraphing machines and manifolding machines, and they 
proceeded to get out on their machines the same stuff that they 
were prohibited from getting out by the action of this joint 
committee, and they got it out at an increased cost over what 
it had been before. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that this subterfuge should not 
be pursued further, we have put in the last proviso making it 
apply to these multigraphing and manifolding processes as to 
documents that are not official. It had nothing whatever ta 
do with the things that were official. What happened? The 
President had for the first time called our attention to the fact 
that this was an encroachment upon his prerogatives as an 
Executive, and for the first time questioned the constitution- 
ality of the provision. No one who is posted on the legislation 
of this country, no one who prides himself on his knowledge as 
to what is constitutional and what is unconstitutional lezisla- 
tion can for one moment contend that this was an infringement 
upon the President’s prerogatives under the Constitution. 

No one can question the constitutionality or the advisability 
of such a proceeding, because if it were unconstitutional this 
Congress would be powerless to put a limitation upon any ap- 
propriation that it makes. There is scarcely any appropriation 
bill that does not contain some limitation upon it. We have 
found it necessary to impose limitations in these days, espe- 
cially since the beginning of the war, and to put on limitations 
on appropriations to the effect that salaries shall not be beyond 
a certain figure. With equal propriety the President of the 
United States could say to this Congress that it is our business, 
and our business solely, to appropriate money for the payment 
of these salaries, but that we have no right to say to the 
executive departments that they shall be limited in that ex- 
penditure. We have put limitations on the purchase of ground, 
to the effect that purchases shall not exceed a certain amount, 
Yet we put the purchasing power in the hands of some one of 
these executive departments. With the same propriety the 
executive department might say that, although we have the 
right to appropriate the money, we have no right to place a 
limitation upon the expenditure thereof. If there were no 
limitations placed on legislation by the Congress of the United 
States, we would be groaning under greater debts than we are 
groaning under to-day, and taxes consequently would be even 
more onerous than they are. 

It was contended, if you please, and wisely so, by the gentle- 
men who have referred to this provision that it should be con- 
tinuous, not that it should cease with the bill or with the law 
to which it was attached. It has this limiting clause in it, the 
words— 

But such publications as are now being printed without specific 
authority from Congress may, in the discretion of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, be continued until the close of the next regular session of 
Congress, when, if authority for their continuance is not granted by 
Congress, they shall not thereafter be printed. 

In other words, these publications shall not thereafter be 
printed if authority for their continuance is not granted by 
Congress. They put that language in there because of the 
abuse that was being constantly practiced, which was a con- 
tinually growing abuse. ' 

Now, then, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ByrNs] was 
wise in accepting this provision; and I want to congratulate 
the gentlemen who suggested it, by reason of their experience, 
on the fact that they found out that there were 111 of these 
useless publications that every Member of this Congress throws 
into the wastebasket every morning, and which the printing 
establishments all over this country receive and never even 
open, but chuck into the wastebasket. I say it was wise then, 
and it is wise now; and yet it can be, and will be, entirely sub- 
verted, if you please, if you should adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee. Why? Because ha 
suggests the creation of a commission composed of these very, 
same executive heads who had been guilty of these abuses, 
every one of them. No; I hope, and I believe every man here 
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hopes, that the Joint Committee on Printing will never give up 
or relinquish to an executive department that which is theirs, 
that which belongs to the Congress of the United States, and 
in the application of which saves millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers each year. 

The Congress of the United States first established this print- 
ing business and for a long time it was limited to the printing 
of Congress, but afterwards in the interest of economy the execu- 
tive heads were authorized to have their printing done by the 
Congressional Printer. Before this they had been having it 
done here, there, and yonder, and it resulted in a great loss 
and added expenditure. But the Congress of the United States 
never surrendered any jurisdiction over printing when they 
consented to bureau printing. The Government Printing Office 
was created by the Congress, equipped with all the necessary 
machinery to do the printing of this country. But there was 
a limitation upon that. That was an executive function; there 
was no objection coming from the President of the United 
States at that time and there should be none now. I can not 
help but believe that the President of the United States was 
illy advised, if he was advised at all, about this thing. Some 
of those people who have only a selfish interest imposed upon 
him if they saw him with reference to this thing. If we can 
not be charitable and grant that as his excuse, then the only 
other reason that we can imagine for his extraordinary action 
is that he is obsessed with the idea that the only function of 
Congress is to pass appropriations, and that it is the right of 
the executive branch to expend without let or hindrance the ap- 
propriations that are made. 

But I wish to say to the Congress of the United States, and 
I wish to say to the people of the United States, that if they 
would have their best interests guarded they will never con- 
sent to surrender the jurisdiction of the Congress not only over 
the publications pertaining to Congress but publications that 
pertain to all other printing bureaus. By reason of the action 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, by reason of their elimi- 
nating 111 publications, they have saved the taxpayers of the 
country $1,200,000 annually, and there is more that may be 
done in this direction. It was not the purpose, and is not now 
the purpose, of the Joint Committee on Printing to cripple any 
of these publications that are essential and that are useful. 
But they propose, knowing as they do the abuses that have 
been and are now being practiced, to put an end to those 
abuses if permitted to do so, and if the President persists in 
vetoing this purpose he must also assume the responsibility 
for the waste that will follow. 

If I had my way about it, in order that the President might 
know the situation, in order that if he has been imposed upon 
he may have an opportunity to correct his mistake, that he has 
certainly made, I would send the bill back to him exactly as it 
was when he vetoed it. 

Now, what is the situation? This measure will pass with 
section 8 eliminated, and unless some provision is made, unless 
there is some affirmative legislation passed between now and the 
ist of July, all these publications, the good as well as the bad, 
will cease under the provision of the law passed by Congress 
and reported by the committee of which the gentleman from 
Tennessee was chairman. I hope and believe that in the wis- 
dom of this body and those upon the other side some affirmative 
legislation will be had. It must be had in order that these good 
publications may be continued, and that provision will be made 
for the continuous supervision and jurisdiction of the Congress 
of the United States over their publication. It is this body that 
is saving the money that is being saved in this country. There 
is not a single bureau of this Government as it is administered 
to-day that is showing any inclination to save a dollar. As has 
been suggested by one who has observed legislation as a Member of 
this House [Mr. Mann of Illinois] for more than a quarter of a 
century, if you create one of these bureaus, you will find that they 
are constantly desiring to expand in numbers employed and in 
expenditures. All of these many emergency bureaus created dur- 
ing the war, and which were supposed-to cease when the armi- 
stice was signed, come before us and are continuing to come and 
try to convince us of the absolute necessity of continuing them 
as peace-time bureaus. Some of them go so far as to ask in- 
creased appropriations for an increased force. I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas that if the committee that has this legis- 
lation in charge has its way about it, and if the law written in 
the bill is carried out whereby no other legislation can be had 
granting further appropriations for the employment of clerks, 
there will be more than 20,000 go away on the Ist of July. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the departments just keep them on 
expecting a deficiency law, will the gentleman vote with me to 
send the direct mandatory to them to send them home? 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will vote against any deficiency 
that is designed to keep one clerk here more than is absolutely 
essential to prosecute the public business. There are now 21,000 
employees in the clerical office in the War Department in this 
city. When this bill goes into effect after the ist of July, unless 
by some subterfuge the purpose of the law is defeated, there can 
not be more than 3,750. Instead of there being 20,000 relieved 
from the pay roll there will be 40,000, and unless some amend- 
ments that are now attached to bills that are coming over from 
the other body at the other end of the Capitol are approved of 
by the House they will have to walk the plank and go into some 
useful occupations. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I remember when we passed the general 
printing bill, and I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
was any provision in that that any way touched the matter 
referred to in section 8. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think not. So I wish this House 
to know that this is an endeavor on the part of this Congress 
to retrench and reform. If the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee becomes a part of the bill, instead 
of $1,200,000 now being saved by cutting off these useless publi- 
cations they will all be reinstated and more added, because 
they have been demanding more. If there ever is a commis- 
sion appointed, we should appoint à commission as far away 
from these bureaus and their influence as it is possible to have 
one, 

You can not have a better commission than the Joint Gom- 
mittee on Printing, whose business it is to inquire into matters 
of this kind. That committee is charged with responsbility to 
the respective bodies of Congress and to the people. Its mem- 
bers are men who can be charged with responsibility. What 
responsibility has the head of one of these bureaus to the 
people of this country? Not a bit. They never stop to count 
the cost; they have their eyes solely on the building up of 
their bureaus: The Congress of the United States is imme- 
diately responsible to the people. The Congress knows what 
the people of the United States are now expecting—yes, de- 
manding—that there be retrenchment of public expenditures. 
The Congress should and must respond to that demand of the 
people. Go out over this country and there is no mistaking the 
sense of the people. They are groaning under their taxation. 
They are cognizant of the fact that this war expenditure of 
necessity is going to keep the taxes high for years and years to 
come; but when they are advised of the fact that there are 
thousands and thousands of useless clerks here in Washington, 
not only here but all over the United States, connected with 
these bureaus that have sprung up like mushrooms over night, 
still being maintained, they become impatient and they demand 
that we see to it that these useless clerks are dispensed with 
and these bureaus discontinued. Will we obey the will of the 
people or will we yield to the demand of the bureau chiefs? 
This is the question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order previously adopted, the 
previous question is ordered. There is pending an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brus] relative 
to the appointment of a commission on printing, on which a 
point of order is reserved. Does the gentleman desire to argue 
the point of order? 2 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No, Mr. Speaker, except to say 
that the current law has a provision upon that subject. True, 
it came in by way of a Senate amendment. I think the amend- 
ment is subject to the point of order, though I had hoped that 
no one would see fit to make it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. The 
question is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. * 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and, on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 53, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. : 

On motion of Mr. Woop of Indiana, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absepce was granted to 
Mr. STEVENSON, for one week, on account of attendance on 
meeting of State Democratic executive committee and State 
convention. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


CALL OF THE HOUSE, 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


withdraw the point. 


Mr. GARD. 


Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order that 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio renews the point. 


The Chair will count. [After counting.] Seventy-five Members 


present, not a quorum. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The doors were closed. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names; 


Anderson Edmonds Kettner Riddick 
Andrews, Md. Ellsworth Kiess Riordan 
Anthony Elston Kitchin Robinson, N. C. 
Aswell Ferris Knutson Rose 
Bacharach Fields Kreider Rowan 

Boies Focht Langley Rowe 
Bowers Frear Lankford Sanders, La, 
Brinson Fuller, Mass. Layton Sanders, N. Y. 
Britten Gallivan Lesher Schall 
Brooks, Pa. Garland Lon n Scully 
Brumbaugh Garrett McAndrews Sears. 

Burke Good McCulloch Shreve 
Butler Goodykoontz McFadden Small 
Campbell, Pa. Goul MeGlennon Smith, N. Y. 
Caraway Graham, III cLane Smithwick 
Carter Graham, Pa. McPherson Snyder 
Casey Griest MacGregor Steagall 
Christopherson Hamill Magee Steele 

Clark, Fla. Harrison Maher Stephens, Ohlo 
Classon Hastings Mann, S. C. trong, Pa, 
Cole Hayden Merritt Sullivan 
88 Heflin Milligan Tague 
Costello Hernandez Mooney Taylor, Ark, 
Crago Hill orin Taylor, Tenn, 
Curry, Calif. Hoey Nelson, Wis Temple 
Darrow Iloughton Nicholls Tillman 
Dempsey Huddleston Nolan are 

Dent Hulings Pell Voigt 
Dewalt Husted Platt Ward 
Dominick Jefferis Porter Watson 
Donoyan Johnston, N.Y. Pou Wilson, Pa 
Doremus Kearns Ramsey Wingo 

Drane Kelley, Mich, Ramseyer Winslow 
Drewry Kelly, Pa. andall, Wis. Woods, Va. 
Dunn Kendall eber 

Eagle Kennedy, Iowa Reed, N. Y. 

Echols Kennedy, R. I. hodes 


The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 


Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the count). Mr. Speaker, I 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-one Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend with fur- 
ther proceedings under, the call. 

The motion was ugreed to. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 13329. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, which the Clerk will 
report. x 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13329) to authorize the Secretary of War to transfer 
certain surplus material, machinery, and equipment to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to transfer to the Department of Agriculture, 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act approved February 28, 
1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1920, and for other pur- 
poses,” for use in the improvement of highways and roads as thérein 

rovided, the following war materials, machinery, and equipment per- 
nining to the Military Establishment as are or may hereafter be found 
to be 8 and not required for military pu „ to wit: Five 

hundred 10-ton caterpillar tractors complete with spare parts; 200 

mobile machine-shop units complete with spare parts; shop machinery 

and machine tools and equipment suitable for repair and rebuilding 
shops for motor-propelled vehicles. „ 

Src. 2. That freight cha incurred in the transfer of the propert 
provided for in this act shall not be defrayed by the War Department, 
and if the War Department shall load any of the sald property for 
shipment the expense of said loading shall be reimbursed the War De- 
partment by the Department of Agriculture by an adjustment of the 
appropriations of the two departments: Provided, however, That any 
State receiving any of said property for use in connection with the 
improvement of public highways shall, as to the property it receives, 
pay to the Department of Agriculture the amount of 20 per cent ot 
the estimated value of said property as fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or under his direction, against which sum the said State 
may set off all freight charges paid by it on the shipment of said 
property, not to exceed, however, 20 per cent. 

Sec, 3. That any State highway department to which is assigned such 
materials, machinery, and equipment transferred herein to the De- 
partment of Agriculture may, in its discretion, arrange for the use of 
such materiuls, machinefy, and equipment for the purpose of construct- 
ing or maintaining public highways, with any State agency or munici- 
pal corporation at a fair rental, which shall not be less than the cost 


of maintenance and yes of said materials, machinery, and eget 
ment. The title to said materials, machinery, and equipment shall be 
and remain vested in the State for use in the improvement of the 
public hi, 3 and no such materials, machinery, and equipment in 
serviceable condition shall be sold or the title to same transferred to 
any individual, company: copartnership, or corporation. 

EC. 4. That the Department of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to procure or provide suitable and adequate storage facilities 
for the proper storage and care of all 9 materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies transferred to it by the War Department for use 
in the improvement of highways and roads under the provisions of 
section 7 of the act approved February 28, 1919, and that the cost of 

rocuring or providing such storage facilities may be paid from any 
unds available from appropriations heretofore made for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands a sec- 
oud. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the motion of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska for the passage of the bill include the committee amend- 
ment on page 3? I did not know whether it included that or 
not? 

Mr. REAVIS. That was intended, and I thought the motion 
comprehended the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk read the bill as amended. The 
gentleman from Nebraska is entitled to 20 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to 20 minutes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I trust and believe that this bill 
will not require the attention of the House very long, and so far 
as I am concerned I shall attempt at least to explain its pur- 
pose in as few words as possible. Following the armistice the 
War Department found itself in possession of approximately 
6,800 tractors of 5 and 10 ton capacity. Many of those tractors 
were in France, and the matter was taken up with the War 
Department by the Federal Highway Commission looking to a 
transfer of some of these tractors to the highway commissions 
which were active in the construction of good roads built in 
whole or in part by Federal aid. Those in control of the divi- 
sion of the War Department having charge of this equipment 
advised the highway commission by letter that there would be 
no difficulty with reference to the matter, that a very large num- 
ber of those tractors were surplus, and they would be turned 
over to the highway commission tò the extent of its necessity. 
The highway commission estimated at that time that they 
would require some 1,200 of the 10-ton tractors, and their re- 
quirements of the 10-ton tractors were based upon information ` 
given by the War Department that all of the 10-ton tractors would 
be declared surplus for the reason they were not serviceable to the 
department, the 5-ton tractors being more efficient in the artillery 
movement required. After informing the highway department 
that many of these tractors were in France and they would have 
them removed to America for the purpose of turning them over 
to the highway commission, they proceeded to bring all of them, 
or practically all of them,back to America. They were returned 
to this country shortly after hostilities ceased in November, 
1918. Since their return they have been standing in the open, 
scattered widespread across the United States, without protec- 
tion from that day to this. 

Every effort to get them turned over to the highway commis- 
sion has met with utter failure? There is a sort of an agrec- 
ment—I am unable to tell you exactly its terms, because I have 
never seen it, though the matter has been brought to my atten- 
tion several times by those who claim to know of its existence— 
whereby the Holt Manufacturing Co., which sold those tractors 
to the Government in the first instance, were to be protected in 
some way from the competition that the disposition and sale of 
the tractors. would create against their product. For that 
reason, known to many men on both sides of the aisle, from 
New Orleans to the Canadian border, since November of 1918 
these tractors have been in the open, unused, unserviceable to 
the department, with no reason existing why they should be 
further retained. We applied to the Committee on Military 
Affairs in an effort to get these tractors, or at least some of 
them, distributed to the highway commission, and this bill is 
the result of such application. The bill should have been 
enacted before this. There is hardly a State in the Union that 
does not require these tractors at this very moment, and the 
sooner we pass the legislation the better it will be for all parties 
concerned ; first, because the good roads of the country will be 
constructed by them, and, next, a deterioration that has been 
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going on for more than two years will in large measure cease. 
My personal opinion is that more than 500 should be turned 
over, but Mr. McDonald, the chief of the highway commission, 
stated that they would be satisfied if that number was given 
to them without delay. A charge is put in the bill of 20 per 
cent of the appraised value of the machines. The reason for 
that is not with the idea that such charge will be compensatory, 
because it will not be, but in the distribution of the automo- 
biles, or the few that were distributed, those States close to 
the camps got their motor trucks for nothing. They merely sent 
their employees to the camps and ran them out to their high- 
ways on their own power, but the States which were far re- 
moved from the camps where the vehicles were stored had to 
pay freight. 

In some instances the freight charge was very large, and it 
resulted in a discrimination, for one State would get tractors 
and motor vehicles without expense while another State would 
pay heavy freight charges. Hence the provision was put in 
this bill that a 20 per cent charge should be made against the 
State highway commissions for all of these tractors, from which 
payment should be deducted the freight; so the State adjacent 
to the camps will pay 20 per cent and the State far removed 
will pay 20 per cent less the freight, thus putting all the States 
on the same basis. There are certain other things provided in 
this bill of a minor character. In section 4 there is a provi- 
sion that the Agricultural Department shall be authorized to 
utilize ont of the money already appropriated enough to pro- 
vide storage for these machines. 

The reason for that is that the Comptroller of the Treasury 
recently rendered an opinion that there was no authority on 
the part of the Agricultural Department to make any such 
expenditure. This will provide closed storage for the machines 
and will protect them from the elements. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. How many tractors will there be left after we 
have distributed the 500 which this bill provides for? 

Mr. REAVIS. Approximately 6,300. 

Mr. SNELL. Do they need them for any purpose whatever? 

Mr. REAVIS. I can only give the gentleman my personal 
views about that. My judgment is that the War Department 
has no use for these machines at all. The only way I can justify 
and excuse the fact that they have not been used since Novem- 
ber, 1918, is the fact that they have no use for them. 

Mr. SNELL. Where are those tractors at the present time? 

Mr. REAVIS. I was told by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. AswELL] the other day that there are many hundreds in 
New Orleans, and I understand that they are scattered from 
one coast to the other. 

Mr. SNELL. And all out of doors? 

Mr. REAVIS. All exposed to the elements, without protec- 
tion, and they have been in that condition since November, 
1918. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS, I will. 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand from the gentleman that in 

the distribution of these tractors they can only be distributed 
and used on roads that receive in whole or in part Federal aid? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes, sir. The purpose of the legislation, and 
I have no doubt the purpose will be fully followed by the State 
Highway Commission, is to utilize these tractors that are very 
essential in the construction of good roads. They are all cater- 
pillar tractors, and are very serviceable where they are con- 
structing dirt roads. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I fully agree with the gentleman 
that there ought to be legislation of this character. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he has satisfied himself that only 
500 of these machines can be used on the public highways now? 

Mr. REAVIS. I will say to the gentleman from Virginia I 
am not, but the Highway Commission has been trying so long 
to get these tractors to be used on these roads that they became 
discouraged at the repeated failure. This long delay has re- 
sulted, notwithstanding there was legislation authorizing it in 
February of 1919, and there never has been an hour when the 
department lacked legislative authority to do this thing. This, 
however, is the first mandatory legislation. I am sorry this biil 
does not contain a provision that not only makes it mandatory 
for the War Department to turn these machines over when once 
‘declared surplus, but I regret it does not contain a provision 
making it mandatory that they shall declare them as surplus. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I suggest to my friend that this 
might be desirable, in view of the fact that we have several 
thousands of these machines that are not only not being used, 
but are becoming impaired in value: Give the Agricultural De- 


partment authority to call for as many as can properly be used 
on the highways. 

Mr. REAVIS. The only question, I will say, about that is this: 
Of course, if these machines are, in fact, serviceable, if the 
War Department can use any of them, the War Department 
ought to be protected in that use. I think the War Department 
ought to be required by legislation not only as to tractors and 
automobiles, but with reference to all other supplies that they 
have which they can not use, to declare them surplus, and to 
dispose of them and cover the money into the Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This is legislation, so to speak, of 
a de minimis character. There ought to be some provision which 
will not injure any Government interest, but will be executed 
So as to give the States the use of any of these tractors that are 
not otherwise used by the Government. oe 

Mr. REAVIS. Surely, If there were a provision offered that 
these machines for which the War Department had no use 
should be surplus, I would favor legislation requiring the trans- 
fer of all of them. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. For a question. 

Mr. RAKER. How many of the 5 and 10 ton caterpillar 
tractors are there? 

Mr. REAVIS. Sixty-eight hundred. 

Mr. RAKER. Have they any 5-ton tractors? 18 

Mr. REAVIS. The highway department thought the’ 140 den 
tractors would be more serviceable than the 5-ton. I am unable 
to tell the gentleman how many 10-ton tractors there are but 
many more than are called for in this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. I will, but I do not like to use so much time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Nebraska referred 
to this as mandatory legislation. As I read it, it still leaves 
it in the discretion of the War Department to declare it surplus? 

Mr. REAVIS. That is the point I had in mind, and I re- 
gret it was not possible to present to the House a bill requiring 
the War Department to declare a surplus. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is the gentleman aware that the manu- 
facturers of these tractors claim to have a contract with the 
War Department which forbids the War Department from dis- 
posing of them? 

Mr. REAVIS. I know they claim such a contract, but if such 
a contract is in existence it is against public policy. The manu- 
facturers obtained their profit out of these when the Govern- 
ment first purchased them. They got their profit out of the 
Government of the United States; and contract or no contract, 
it does not lie in the mouths of these contractors who have 
received their profit to tell us what we can or can not do with 
our own property. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Garp] 
desire to use some time? 

Mr. GARD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, in my time will the gentleman 
from Nebraska yield for a question? Will he explain to the 
House what sort of a contract the department has with the 
Holt Manufacturing Co. to the end that these machines can 
not be turned over to the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. REAVIS. I stated at the beginning of my remarks that 
all I could tell was the statements that were made to me. I 
do not know of my own knowledge whether or not there is such 
a contract in existence. I have heard repeatedly from reli- 
able sources that there is such a contract. 

Mr. RAKER. Did the gentleman inquire of the War Depart- 
ment if they had such a contract? 

Mr. REAVIS. I have not made any such inguiry, but I have 
been told by members of the Highway Commission that the 
reason given by the War Department for not turning these 
things over was the existence of such a contract. 

Mr. RAKER. What was the nature of that contract, as they 
told you? 

Mr. REAVIS. The contract reported to me was this, that if 
these things were sold or if there was any disposition on the 
part of the Government to dispose of these tractors the oppor- 
tunity should be given to the Holt Manufacturing Co. to pur- 
chase them. Now, we can not give to the Holt Manufacturing 
Co. the option of purchasing these things for 20 per cent of 
their value. They are the property of the United States Gov- 
ernment. We paid a high price for them. The companies made 
their profit out of them, and a contract that would restrict the 
Government in the use of its own property is, in my judgment, 
legally void. 

Mr. RAKER. That being the case, when there are so many 
of these machines, and they are the best machine that is made 
to-day—the caterpillar-tractor engine, you know, can go any- 
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where and do any work, a thing that you can not do with some 
of the others. 

Mr. REAVIS. Within the past few weeks—I can not be accu- 
rate as to the time, but certainly not longer than the last three 
months—the War Department has purchased $600,000 worth of 
these vehicles of a new type, because those of other types were 
unserviceable. Now, if these enumerated in this bill were not 
serviceable, why have they been leaving these unserviceable 
machines exposed to the elements, without declaring them to be 
surplus and getting rid of them and putting the money into 
the Treasury? 

Mr. RAKER. Then why not put a provision into the bill 
turning these $600,000 worth of tractors over? 

Mr. REAVIS. The only difficulty is that under the rule you 
can not amend bill. 

Mr. RAKER. You can by unanimous consent. 

Mr. REAVIS. Then the gentleman has my best wishes to 
amend it along that line. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us make it $600,000 worth. 

Hr. REAVIS. I would be reluctant to do that until I knew 
of my own knowledge that they ure surplus. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has made a very important 
statement, that they have purchased $600,000 worth of these 
caterpillar tractors. You can use this engine, but the War De- 
partment is not using them. Why not pick up these engines and 
turn .them over to the Department of Agriculture and obtain 

use from them? 
Mr. REAVIS. I think 2,500 will fully answer all the purposes 
of the Highway Department. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman will agree to do that? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes; I shall be glad to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before 
the Committee on Military Affairs there were representatives 
of the Highway Commission and of the Department of Agricul- 
ture before it, and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] 
was there. There were present a number of other people who 
were conversant with the subject. The question was raised 
that if there was a surplus of this material, why not put it all 
in the bill in order that this material may be distributed among 
the highway commissions of the United States and thereby en- 
able us to get all the good roads that America wants. I re- 
member that it was distinctly stated there that they were sure 
only that this amount was surplus, and they were sure that 
this amount, if authorized for distribution, would take care of 
the present needs as outlined by the Highway Commission. 

Under these circumstances the Committee on Military Affairs 
reported the bill with the amount so specified, and in view of 
the fact that there was every opportunity in the world afforded 
to people who wanted to criticize the War Department to bring 
in all the evidence in their possession before that committee or 
all that they wanted to, I for one would not consent to the 
amendment of this bill in the fashion indicated unless there 
is some showing that there was a greater quantity than was 
stated before the committee. The contracts criticized here were 
not spoken of, as I recall, and it seems to me to be pretty late 
to question them now. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a fuller understanding of the bill and its con- 
tents, and therefore what I am about to say in my effort to se- 
cure further information I may necessarily trespass upon the 
time of gentlemen who have heretofore spoken. Under the rule 
we are working under, under the suspension of the rules, of 
course it is impossible to amend this bill, so that I can only call 
attention to the matters which seem to me to be pertinent for 
our consideration. 

In the light of what I expect is the unanimous desire to not 
alone clear up these unnecessary accumulations in all the de- 
partments, but to do all that we can to afford proper transfers 
of property that we now have, and which it is not necessary to 
use in the department where it now is, to transfer it to the 
divisions of the Nation or States where they can be of public 
benefit. Therefore I am in very hearty accord with the pur- 
pose of the bill in providing the aid of unnecessary and unused 
governmental facilities in the building of public highways 
within the States, because I am one of those who believe that 
the construction of highways is among the very essential things 
of our modern life to-day and should be encouraged. 

What I particularly desired to call attention to is that these 
10-ten caterpillar tractors are transferred only in the discre- 


tion of the Secretary of War. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] to claim that this is a directory 
transfer, or is there still a discretion vested in the Secretary 
of War to make the transfer of those things which are included 
in lines 3 to 7 of section 1? 

Mr. REAVIS. It is a mandatory transfer, predicated upon 
the proposition that they shall be declared surplus. There is 
no mandatory provision here requiring the department to de- 
clare them surplus, 

Mr. GARD. In other words, the Secretary of War must first 
determine that these things are surplus? í 

Mr. REAVIS. That they are not needed by the department. 

Mr. GARD. That they are not needed by the department, 
Then it becomes mandatory that this transfer shall be made. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr. GARD. So that I assume from that that the authority 
95 5 over these tractors still rests in the Secretary 
0 Ar. 

Now, in addition to that there are 200 mobile machbine-shop 
units, complete with spare parts, shop machinery, and machine 
tools and equipment suitable for repair and rebuilding shops or 
motor-propelled vehicles. I advert to this because the report 
from the Committee on Military Affairs has no recommendation, 
has no record even, as to whether the tractors and machine 
units and other property is unnecessary governmental property 
at this time. I have referred to section 4, where, it seems to me, 
there may be a possibility; I do not know whether it is intended 
in the minds of the gentlemen or not, and therefore I ask the 
gentleman from Nebraska again is it the purpose of section 4, 
which provides for suitable and adequate storage facilities for 
the storage and care of these things—is it the purpose to pro- 
vide from existing appropriations storage facilities within the 
States? . 

Mr. REAVIS. That is the purpose. 

Mr. GARD. In other words, not only do we afford the States 
the right to purchase the tractors and machine units from 
the Federal revenues, but there is an appropriation to provide 
storage facilities and sheds for their protection when transferred 
to the States. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the gentleman will permit me, there are 
some States which by reason of lack of funds have been and are 
unable to provide storage for this property. So far as my own 
State is concerned, they will provide ample storage and will 
not ask the Government for any of these funds. I think the 
Same is true of the gentleman's State. The provision calls for 
the utilization of appropriations not otherwise expended on 
the part of the Agricultural Department to provide storage for 
these machines. 

Mr. GARD. It seems to me that when we pass the tractor 
resolution, inasmuch as this gives the States the right and 
privilege to purchase at a reduced price the tractors essential 
on road building, we are going pretty far in road building when 
we provide that eixsting funds appropriated may be used for 
the purpose of building shelters and sheds in Nebraska or Ohio 
or other States where the property is desired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
the provision of the bill refers more particularly to the forest 
reserves; that the construction of temporary buildings for the 
housing of the machinery in forest reserves does not apply to the 
construction of housing facilities in the States. 

Mr. GARD. There is no reservation as to the use of the 
money under section 4, and the States of Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska, 
or elsewhere, if the property is taken under the provision of 
section 2, could, under section 4, build a shed or shelter for the 
tractors or machine shops and things at the public expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the rules of the House the gentleman 
knows that we have either got to vote for this bill exactly as 
it is or vote against it. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the bill fails in giving any direction 
whatever to the War Department except in their discretion, 
which they have not seen fit to exercise heretofore, does not 
the gentleman believe that we ought to stop the proceedings 
right here on this bill, send it back to the committee, and haye 
that committee properly draft a bill that will do some good? 

- Mr. GARD. As far as I am concerned, I prefer to have 
the bill brought in in a way that would be suitable for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that no quorum is present, and the Chair will count. 
{After counting.] One hundred and twenty-seven Members 
are present, not a quorum, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes had it and that the Doorkeeper would close the doors. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is too late. 
The Chair had announced the result and ordered the Door- 
keeper to close the doors. 

Mr. BLANTON, The Chair was very fast in announcing 
it. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Drewry Kearns eber 
Anthony Dunn Kelley, Mich. Reed, N. Y. 
Aswell Eagle Kelly, Pa, eed, W. Va 
Ayres Echols Kendall hodes 
Bacharach Edmonds Kennedy, lowa Riddick 
Baer Ellsworth Kennedy, R. I. Riordan 
Blackmon Elston Kittner ose, Pa. 
Booher Ferris iess Rowan 
Bowers F'ields Kitchin Rowe 
Brinson Fisher Knutson Rucker 
Britten Flood Kreider Schall 
Brooks, Pa. Focht Langley Scully 
Buchanan “rear Lankford Sears 
Burdick Fuller, Mass. Layton Shrexe 
Burke Gallivan Lesher Small 
Butler Garland Lonergan Smith, N. Y. 
Campbell, Pa. Godwin, N. C McAndrews Smithwick 
Caraway Good McCulloch Snyder 
Carter Goodall McFadden Steagall 
Casey Goodykoontz MeGlennon Steele 
Christopherson Goul McLane Stephens, Ohio 
Clark, jraham, Pa McPherson Stiness 
Classon Griest MacGregor Strong, Pa. 
Cole Hamill Maher Sullivan 
4 | Harrison Mann, S. C Tague 
Costello Hastings Mead Temple 
Crago Hayden Merritt Tillman 
Curry, Calif. Heflin Milligan Vare 

arrow Hernandez Mooney Ward 
Davey Hill Morin Watson 
Dempsey Hoey Nicholls Welling 
Dent Huddleston Olney Wilson, Pa 
Dewalt Hulings Parker Winslow 
Dominick Hull, lowa Pell Woods, Va. 
Donovan Husted Pou Young, N. Dak. 
Doremus Johnston, N. Y. Ramsey 
Drane Kahn Ramseyer 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-one Members 


have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, under the provisions of section 4 
it seems to me that the Department of Agriculture is being 
sent into the States to build storehouses for property which 
by this act is transferred to the States. On page 3 of the bill 
the title to this property is compelled to remain in the States. 
They can not do anything with it. It simply stands there and 
rots and rusts. I call attention to these matters because I 
do not believe that the consideration of this bill under sus- 
pension of the rules is the proper way for its consideration. 

I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, it is uch to 
be regretted that this bill must be considered in this way—not 
open to amendment—because there are respects in which 
amendments should be made. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp] has spoken of the matter of which I wished to speak. 
Section 3 says the title to all this material is to vest in the 
States, but section 4 requires the Department of Agriculture to 
“ procure and provide suitable and adequate storage facilities.” 
The department has no money for that purpose. Section 4 
would authorize the use of “available funds from appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the Department of Agriculture.” 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I can not yield in the very 
short time I have. What does this mean? Does it mean that 
any money which happens to be left over from any purpose for 
which it was appropriated for the department may be used for 
building. adequate storage facilities” for sheltering this prop- 
erty in the States or does it authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to use for this purpose money which was appropriated for 
other purposes? The bill is indefinite, and in my judgment it 
is improper. The purpose to be reached is good; we all ap- 
prove of it and wish to vote for it, but it should be amended. 
I regret very much that it comes up in such a way that it must 
be passed as it is or defeated, 
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Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is 
unfortunately framed. Taking the facts admitted, I think we 
ought to have legislation directing the War Department to turn 
over to the Agriculture Department all of the tractors and equip- 
ment that are found to be surplus and not used for military 
purposes or otherwise disposed of. I think it ought to be pro- 
vided that the machinery so transferred shall be allotted by the 
Agricultural Department, on some fair basis, to the States for 
use on the public highways of the country. After delaying for 
months and months and knowing from the State highway com- 
missions the need or the demand, we are now about to enact 
legislation that amounts to simply giving a stone where bread 
had been asked. The States should be allowed to become the 
owners of this property, which it is declared is in process of 
being wasted, and without the expense to which this bill would 
subject them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. a 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
is a committee amendment—— 

The SPEAKER. That was incorporated in the bill, and the 
Clerk read it as a part of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. . Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit what I 
consider a serious matter concerning the bill. No action what- 
ever was taken upon the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated when the bill was first 
read that the bill was read with the committee amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. And no action is necessary? 

The SPEAKER. No separate action is necessary in respect 
to it. 


There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the Diplomatic and 
Consular appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
request. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requests of the 
gentleman from Minnesota and the gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn in honor of the 
memory of Levi P. Morton, one time a Member of this House, 
representative of his Government in France, governor of the 
State of New York, Vice President of the United States, scholar, 
statesman, and patriot, who passed to his reward yesterday, 
aged 96 years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL.. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, May 18, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the same 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
schedules of claims allowed by the several accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department under appropriations the balances of 
which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund (H. 
Doe. No. 766) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental and deficiency estimates of appropriations re- 
quired for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1920 and 
for prior years (H. Doc. No. 767) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11417) for the relief of Capt. 
J. S. Carpenter, Pay Corps, United States Navy, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 991), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13105) for the relief of Capt. D. H. Tribou, chaplain, 
United States Navy, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 992), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10227) for the relief of Lieut. D. A. Neumann, Pay 
Corps, United States Naval Reserve Force, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 993), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12310) to reimburse Capt. H. E. Lackey, United 
States Navy, for checkage against personal account, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
994), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5579) to place Albert Hamilton on the retired list of 
the United States Navy, reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 995), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12335) to correct and amend the service and military 
record of Herbert Langley, United States Marine Corps, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
996), 3 said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calen 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7230) granting a pension to Emma Ervin, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14097) to assure to persons 
within the jurisdiction of every State the equal protection of the 
laws and to punish the crime of lynching; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 14098) for the erection of a 
Federal building at Fargo, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD; A bill (H. R. 14099) to provide for the 
protection of the monetary gold reserve, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14100) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 14101) providing for the ex- 
tension of time for the reclamation of certain lands in the State 
of Oregon under the Carey Act; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 14102) securing rights of 
Way and easements over public land in connection with Federal 
irrigation projects; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 

nds. 


By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14103) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to maintain such commissioned personnel in addi- 
tion to the officers of the permanent establishment and to retain 
in their temporary grades such officers of the Regular Army as 
in his judgment may be necessary for the proper performance 
of the functions of the Military Establishment; to the Commit- 
teé on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and. resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 14104) granting a pen- 
sion to Ann A. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14105) granting 
an increase of pension to John H. Dorsey; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 14106) for the relief of the 
Pioneer Steamship Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 14107) for the relief of James 
Gloster ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 14108) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Burke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14109) for the relief of Claude C. Brogden; 
to the ‘Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 14110) granting a pension to S. 
Eliza Faught; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 14111) for the relief 
of Fred R. Nugent; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14112) for the 
relief of John Burke; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 14113) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Christina Stenger; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 14114) for the relief of Oscar 
Arenz; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14115) granting a pension to 
Taylor Hall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14116) granting a pension to Kit Smith; 
to the ‘Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R, 14117) granting a 
pension to John Frund; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 14118) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Wilhelmina Roehl; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3670. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Nassau County commit- 
tee, Mineola, N. Y., American Legion, in connection with soldier 
benefit legislation ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3671. Also, petition of Real Estate Board of New York, pro- 
testing against plan of taxation in bonus bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8672. Also, petition of National Council Friends of Irish 
Freedom, in connection with Irish freedom; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

3673. Also, petition of Ladies’ Garment Clerks’ Union, Local 
130, New York, favoring amnesty for political prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3674. By Mr. DYER: Petitions of 34 companies, corporations, 
and individuals of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the passage 
of the proposed tax on stock-exchange transactions included in 
the soldier-bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3675. Also, petition of H. F. McIntosh, of St. Louis, Mo., in 
connection with soldier-bonus and other legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8676. Also, petition of International Molders’ Union, Local 
59, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring amnesty for political prisoners; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3677. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of I. C. Hoppe, of Wasau, Wis., 
favoring amnesty for political prisoners; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8678. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Royal W. Bell, 
of Chicago, Ill., opposing proposed tax on stock transactions in 
connection with the bonus legislation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3679. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of Real 
Estate Board of New York in connection with soldier-bonus legis- 
lation taxation clauses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8680. Also, petition of Frank J. Monaghan, of New York, 
regarding the interdepartmental social hygiene board; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

8681. Also, petition of Nassau County Committee, American 
Legion, Mineola, N. Y., in connection with soldier-benefit legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3682. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Dobbs Frazier Post, 
American Legion, Duncan, Okla., condemning provisions of the 
Army reorganization bill; to the ‘Committee on Military Affairs. 

8683. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Ladies’ Garment 
Clerks’ Union of New York, favoring amnesty for political 
prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3684. Also, petition of Hooker Electrochemical Co., of New 
York, opposing passage of Senate bill 3223; to the Committee on 
Patents. 
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8685. Also, petition of Real Estate Board of New York, re- 
garding proposed tax clauses of the bonus bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3686. Also, petition of George A. Lott, of Brooklyn, opposing 
pasagos of the bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. q 

8687. Also, petition of Railway Mail Association, Syracuse, 
N. Y., favoring increase pay for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8688. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Civie Club of Grenora, 
N. Dak., indorsing the Smith-Towner educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

8689. Also, petition of Victor B. Wallin Post, No. 12, Wash- 
burn, N. Dak., favoring the fourfold compensation plan submit- 
ie by the American Legion; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. y 

3690. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of Idaho, favoring the passage of the McFadden bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3691. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of C. D. Irvin, of Boston, 
Mass., opposing passage of House bill 12466; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

3692. Also, petition of Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, favoring appropriation for the interdepartmental social- 
hygiene board; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3693. Also, petition of W. F. Schrafft Sons Corporation, op- 
posing check collection charge by Federal reserve banks; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3694. Also, petition of C. W. Trainer, of Boston, Mass., op- 
posing the passage of House bill 12466; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

3695. Also, petition of J. H. Sherburne, of Boston, Mass., 
opposing the Senate draft of the military bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

8696. Also, petitions of four organizations and individuals, 
favoring immediate report of the commission on increase of 
postal salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

8697. Also, petitions of three American Legion posts, favor- 
ing fourfold compensation plan; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, May 18, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, all praise is due to Thy name for the marvelous 
way in which Thou hast led us and established us and blessed 
us, for the resources Thou hast put at our command, and for 
the spirit Thou hast given to the leadership of this great Nation. 
We thank Thee that we are seeking to found the nations more 
firmly upon the changeless principles of Thy holy word, and 
that at the beginning of our daily session we are still lifting our 
hearts to Thee for Thy guidance and blessing. Endow us with 
Thy grace; lead us by Thy spirit; and conduct us into the realm 
of all truth, that essential truth which abides in Thyself, and 
give us success as Christian statesmen to carry forward the 
work of this Nation. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen, 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Jones of Washing- 
ton and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13555) making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year énding June 30, 1921; fur- 
ther insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill; asks a further conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and had 
appointed Mr. Porter, Mr. Rocers, and Mr. FLoob managers at 
the further conference on the part of the House. 


The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 13329. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
transfer certain surplus material, machinery, and equipment to 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 14100. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on the 
life, character, and public services of Hon. WILLIAM J. BROWN- 
ING, late a Representative from the State of New Jersey, and 
of Hon. Cart C. VAN Dyke, late a Representative from the 
State of Minnesota. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 13555) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, 
for the armament thereof, and for the procurement of heavy 
ordnance for trial and service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 4 

FARM-LOAN BONDS. 


Mr. GRONNA. From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 196) extending the provisions of an act 
amending section 32 of the Federal farm-loan act approved 
July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921, and I submit a report (No. 
593) thereon. I give notice that I shall ask the Senate to take 
up the joint resolution to-morrow morning for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 974. An act for the relief of W. T. Dingler (Rept. 
594); and 
£ H. R. 4184. An act for the relief of C. V. Hinkle (Rept. 
595). 

Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11984) to increase the force and 
salaries in the Patent Office, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 596) thereon, 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 406) amending an act entitled 
“An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., certain public lands 
in California; and granting rights in, over, and through the 
Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and 
the San Gabriel Timberland Reserve, Calif., to the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., approved June 30, 1906, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No, 597) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 644. An act for the relief of Oscar Smith 
No. 598) ; 

H. R. 1789. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Darr (Rept. 
No. 599) ; 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Carolyn Wheeler Kobbe 
(Rept. No. 600) ; 5 

H. R. 4027. An act for the relief of Nancy A. Parsons, C. M. 
Parsons, D. F. Staggs, Ollie Staggs, Roas Staggs, Lena Birch- 
field, Alice Birchfield, Bertie Gwin, Greely Gilbert, Linville 


No. 


No. 


(Rept. 


Gilbert, and Nelson Gilbert (Rept. No. 601); 


. An act for the relief of John T. Adams (Rept. 
No. 93 

II. R. 9583. An act for the relief of Edward A. Purdy, post- 
master of the city of Minneapolis, Minn., for postage stamps, 
postal savings stamps, war savings stamps, war-tax reye- 
nue stamps, and cash from money orders stolen from the 
branch post office at Minneapolis, Minn., commonly known and 
described as the traffic station, and located at Nos. 621 and 
623 First Avenue north in said city (Rept. No. 603) ; 

H. R. 10115. An act for the relief of Harvey R. 
(Rept. No. 604) ; and 

H. R. 10317. An act for the relief of Blanche Utley (Rept. 
No. 605). : 


Butcher 


CLAIM OF WILLIAM CASEY. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 
following resolution: 
Senate resolution 367. 
Resolved, That the claim of William Casey (S. 4384), now penna 
in the Senate, together with all the accompanying papers, an 
the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, in pursuance of 
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proceed accordance with — 
sions of such act and report to the Senate in accordance ere 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar, 
PAWNEE INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 
following resolution: 

Senate resolution 368. 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2 entitled “A bill for the relief of 
the Pawnee Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma, now pending in the Senate, 
together with all the e papers, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims, pursuance of the pinta sy of an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the provisions of such act and 
report to the Senate in accordance therewith. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4402) granting the consent of Congress to Troup 
County, Ga., and Chambers County, Ala., to construct a bridge 
across the Chattahoochee River on the boundary lines between 
the said States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND; 

A bill (S. 4408) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey to Houghton and Keweenaw Counties, Mich., a portion 
of the Copper Harbor Range Lighthouse Reservation; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4404) to provide for free tolls for American ships 
through the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4405) to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
a juvenile court in and for the District of Columbia“; 

- A bill (S. 4406) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the support and maintenance of bastards in the District 
of Columbia“; and 

A bill (S. 4407) to amend an act entitled “An act making it a 
misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon or will- 
fully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance by 
any person of his wife or of his or her minor children in 
destitute or necessitous circumstances”; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4408) granting a pension to Henry Hardy; and 

A bill (S. 4409) granting a pension to William G. Phelps; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4410) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the termination of Federal control of railroads and 
systems of transportation; to provide for the settlement of 
disputes between carriers and their employees; to further 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved 
February 4, 1887, as amended; and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment relative to the sal- 
aries of clerks and stenographers at the Atlanta Penitentiary, 
Ga., from and including July 1, 1920, intended to be proposed 
by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

H. R. 13329. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
transfer certain surplus material, machinery, and equipment to 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

H. R. 14100. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, was read 
wtice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921; further in- 
sisting upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 


and requesting a further conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a moment to make a stafement in regard to the posi- 
tion of this bill and what is involved. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, with the approval and 
suggestion of the department, added an amendment to the bill 
continuing the present act which charges the State Department 
with the supervision of passports, and continuing the war legis- 
lation on that subject which was included in the act of May 22, 
1918, an act which was subsequently continued and extended to 
1921 on the 29th of October, 1919. 

The amendment put on by the Senate was designed for the 
very simple purpose of securing revenue from the passports 
issued here and the visés placed on the passports of immi- 
grants coming to this country, the passports being required 
under the war legislation as an obvious protection against the 
coming of unsuitable persons to the United States. We in- 
creased the fee for passports, thinking that for the service 
rendered by the State Department there ought to be a reason- 
able fee and that persons who were able to go abroad, either 
on business or pleasure, could fairly pay an additional tax and 
help in the suppport of the State Department which rendered 
them the service. We also increased the fee for the visé given 
by our consuls abread and necessary to the passports of immi- 
grants coming to this country. 

We had no thought beyond the economic side of the question. 
It did not occur to me, though I have been interested in immi- 
gration for many years, that adding these fees to the visés of 
passports of immigrants would have any real effect on the 
restriction of immigration, but there has been a widespread 
fear in this country about the immigration that would pour 
into the country with the closing of the war, and there has been 
a great deal of feeling about the persons who have come in as 
immigrants and who have been conspicuous, as all the world 
knows, in strikes and agitations in this country, leading to the 
attempted deportation of some of them. 

However, the object of restricting or interfering with immi- 
gration was not in the mind of the committee. We found that 
by a reasonable fee for passports and visés we shall be able 
to pay a large part of the expenses of the department which 
ran the service. In these days, when we are supposed to be 
pursuing economy, it seemed to the committee a wholly reason- 
able action. We brought the amendment before the Senate. It 
was agreed to without any objection. The Senate as a whole 
approved it. I do not remember the slightest opposition. 

The bill, with the Senate amendments, then went to confer- 
ence, and for one reason or another, absence from town, and so 
forth, the action of the conferees was long delayed. The report 
had to be taken up first by the House. When it was taken up 
by the House a point of order was made on another, a wholly 
different, item, That, of course, brought the bill back into con- 
ference. The Senate at once accepted the conference. We 
struck out the amendment against which the point of order 
had been made, and the report of the conference committee, 
which was a unanimous report signed by all the members of the 
conference, went back again to the House. The House has 
again taken up the report of the conference committee and voted 
down the amendment in regard to passports and visés. 

I have not had time to read the debate with any thoroughness, 
but I gather that the vote against the amendment put on by 
the Senate and accepted by the House conferees went largely 
on the ground that we must not tex incoming immigrants and 
that we must do nothing, as I understand it, which would 
restrict or interfere with immigration. 

The bill has come back, and the action of the House has just 
been laid before the Senate with that amendment disagreed to 
by the House, I wished to make this statement to the Senate 
because I think the question involved is of some importance, 
and I wished the Senate to know the reason why the bill has 
come back a second time. 

I move that the Senate further insist upon its amendments 
and agree to the request of the House for a further conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Lopcr, Mr. Boram, and Mr. Pomenene conferees at the 
further conference on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I wish to state to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that one of the additional reasons for the action of the House 
arose out of the fact that the Committee on Immigration is 
considering the question as a sort of probationary law which 
will deal in part with immigrants; but I think the prospect 
of getting that law is very remote—at any rate it will not be 
enacted for some time yet—and I feel that the action of the 
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Senate was entirely proper, and that we should stand by the] movements, and seem to follow complacently and willingly the 
Senate conferees. leadership of the most radical elements of our population. The 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, let me say something which I] ease with which this radical leadership gains such a loyal fol- 
omitted. The amendment of the Senate, which was asked for | lowing among the new arrivals in this country is said by some 
by the State Department, continues the law in regard to pass-| to be a mere transitory state in the minds of the immigrants. 
ports that was put on, and most properly put on, during the | These optimists say that as soon as the newcomers become better 
war. If this amendment is stricken out, there will be no pass- | acquainted with our institutions and the life of the older sections 
port restrictions on immigrants coming in or people going from | of this country all bitter feeling and rancor will disappear. It is 
America. In the action of the House that principle is involved, | true that practically all of the new arrivals actually become as 
and that is to my mind a very serious question, indeed, and one | loyal as any element in the country, as their record in the recent 
that I think will require the attention of the Senate. viene tae 3 ee 8 oren 1 they ce poe ee 
R 3 EVELOPMENT— CONFERENCE REPO 0 no er them to be msistent with a true 
N 2 = Es and loyal devotion to their new and adopted country. Some fool- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. | ishly maintain that it will be enough to teach the yet unassimi- 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, from day to day | jated elements of our population the American language in order 
I have refrained from calling up the conference report on House | to make them thoroughly American; but even if this were true, 
bill 3184, the water-power bill, because various Senators either | a major part of the problem would still remain unsolved. 
had to be out of the city or were engaged in committee work, er PUTS LSS GSS age a EES 
and asked me to do so. In consideration of those requests I = 2 
have stated to Senators that I would not call it up until after | _ Only superficial observers believe that sympathy with radical 
Thursday of this week. doctrines is confined merely to foreign elements in Amer- 
I wish to announce that I shall not, so far as I am con- ica. Were this so, we might feel no special alarm over the 
cerned, consent to a further postponement of the consideration | Security of our institutions and the future of our country. 
of the conference report after Thursday, but that I shall then | However, our daily experiences show clearly that the American 


z ; people, native and foreign alike, are seething with discontent 
ONL AE ID t-te VETY SER Oe RELY LO DOR DE and dissatisfaction with the existing social order. This spirit 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. of unrest, discontent, and dissatisfaction, this growing convic- 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday | tion of the alleged incompetency of our institutions to eradicate 
that I would move this morning to take up House bill 12530, | the notorious abuses that have grown up under the cover of 
but I ascertained afterwards that the Senator from Massachu- the doctrine of equality of opportunity, exists in the ranks of 
setts [Mr. WatsH] had previously given notice of his desire to | all classes. He who has eyes sees and he who has ears hears 
speak this morning at the close of the morning business. I to-day that the great middle class, the salaried employees in and 
therefore defer calling up the pension bill until after the Sena- | out of the Government employ, the preachers in the pulpit, the 
tor from Massachusetts has completed his address, when I shall | teachers in the classroom, are inclining more and more to espouse 
ask permission to make a motion to take up the bill. the cause of radical ideas. The country press is feeling its 
CAUSES OF SPREAD OF RADICALISM AND SOME REMEDIES THEREFOR, | touch. In a communication to one of the Members of this 

VVT 9 * egy sig ese roa en segs teA De 
ger, as many allege, of the collapse of our political and parlia- earts Bi ko A 
mentary institutions and the substitution therefor of the indus- F feding a deep „ ome 
trial state? That there is to-day, for the first time in America, | dition should be permitted to exist. - ; 
public agitaion in fayor of this proposition can not be disputed. | Even a retiring executive connected intimately with the 
If there is danger, or even a remote possibility, of a serious | affairs of government and possessing an unequaled perspective 
movement in this direction, the time has come for us to find out | for analyzing its greatest requirements has come to realize, to 
what are the causes that are giving support and strength to | quote the words of ex-Secretary Lane 
this agitation, ana aal if any, 3 can be applied to — 5 share are in Waskts on statesmen rho, are liticians. and 
restore public co ence in our political institutions. e can | Pe. am WHO are no esmen. 1s rich in brains and chara 
not continue indifferent to this propaganda, or feel that we | ter aise beyond, commercial standards “tut It is poorly organized 
have performed our duty merely by prosecuting its leaders or because at an . — details and an unwillingness onne perk = 
denouncing their constantly increasing following as Bolshevists, | the, 3 „FFF r 
socialists, and anarchists. | | Trust, confidence, enthusiasm, three simple virtues of all great business, 

Personally, I do not believe there is any real danger of the are the ones most lacking—our progress does not keep pace with the 
majority of our people accepting such doctrines, but I do be- Nation's requirements. 
lieve from evidence which is constantly appearing in the news- PRESENT DISSATISFACTION UNDERMINING GENUINE AMERICANISM. 
paper and periodical press of the country, from information 
une has oe to me from e dene In Masachnoste | Sem of he r pee our day isnot confined to mere- 
and from evidence to which I have listened before a committee | form of active opposition to the Government and its agencies. 

f the United States Senate, that the widespread discontent in 
9 This is a very alarming symptom, for our people have always 


this country, reflected in the constant clashes between capital | been trained and have been accustomed to feel that imperfect or 


and labor and the growth of socialism, is due to an increasing | mistaken laws must be ob 
eyed until they are changed through 
belief that our Government has failed to make any visible and the means provided by our Constitution. We have always 


appreciable progress in dealing with present grievous evils that preached and taught in our schools and advised the laboring 


have crept into the body politic. In a word, altogether too lass, both native and foreign, that the American ideal is this: 
many are coming to believe that our POCA institutions do | When America speaks through its constituted authorities in the 
not meet the needs of the present situa os regularly established form the citizens of America obey, even 

There are some among our people who maintain and would | though they feel the bitter injustice and partiality of a law 


have us believe that only a fundamental revision of the eco- either as passed or as interpreted by the judicial authorities. 
nomic system—a system that has contributed largely to the high | 4 mericans have been inclined to direct sot protest and show 


state of civilization we are enjoying to-day—will protect mil-| their indignation against officials or an administration or a 
lions of cur people from the criminal extortions of a compara- | political party responsible for the alleged injustice, but never 
tively few individuals and groups of individuals whose illegal against the form of our Government, as such. This spirit may 
practices go unchallenged and unchecked because of their ability | he said to be the quintessence of true and genuine Americanism. 
to control the channels of public opinion and their power to It always has been the bulwark and the mainstay of American 
prevent a frank exposure of real economic conditions. And institutions. We must preserve this spirit if the development 
what is more serious, large numbers who still have undimin- of our institutions is to progress along orderly, evolutionary 
ished faith in our institutions are beginning for the first time | jines The time, however, is here now when our people, un- 
to doubt whether or not our Government, as it is organically | nerved, excited to the extreme, and pressed by economic con- 
constituted to-day, has the means to grapple successfully with | qitions almost beyond endurance, are threatened with the loss 
such a novel and abnormal contingency. This undercurrent of | of this spirit of loyal and unshakable faith in our insti- 
feeling, in my opinion, is the basis of the undefined unrest. tutions. Chaos and class war must inevitably pursue the dis- 
INADEQUACY OF OUR AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM. appearance of these sentiments—the foundations of our Re- 

We have talked very much of late about Americanism and the | public. Immediate and effective action directed toward con- 
adoption of legislation providing for the education of our foreign | structive improvements is imperative in order to safeguard and 
population according to American ideals. We have noted with | fully revive the faith of the American people in the ability of 
alarm that hundreds of thousands of recent arrivals in this| their governmental agencies to act as neutral factors without 
country from foreign lands have become associated with radical | prejudice or bias, with full power and determination to pro- 
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tect the interests of the whole people without the least 
favoritism toward the capitalist or the laborer or any other 
class but with equal justice for all. 

The time has come for our Government to show to the people 
that this is true—that it has the power and the inclination to 
right their wrongs and that it possesses public servants coura- 
geous, intelligent, and patriotic enough to seek a remedy and 
find a solution. I repeat, the most dangerous condition in 
America to-day is that arising out of the thought and belief 
that our Government has broken down; that we have not the 
form of government or the instrumentalities within the Govern- 
ment to grapple speedily, definitely, and adequately with a 
great public abuse such as now confronts us. 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE RADICALS. 


What is the doctrine that the radicals are preaching to our 
people? They point out, again and again, tremendous and 
astonishing profiteering on the part of those whose function 
in the industrial life of the community is the providing of the 
necessaries of life. They assert that no definite, positive, suc- 
cessful steps have been taken by the Government to stop it. 
The allegation is made that the reason why it is not stopped 
and why, as they say, no attempt is made to stop it, is because 
our political institutions are incapable; that our public officials 
are indifferent, and, as it is altogether too frequently claimed, 
many of them are controlled by these same selfish forces. 
They argue that our Government has grown too cumbersome, 
that the new industrial order of large and powerful trusts and 
combinations of producers has resulted in overwhelming all gov- 
ernmental means of effectively stopping the profiteering abuse. 
In a word, they say that the institutions of our Government 
have broken down; that there is no remedy for present evils 
in our present political form of organization. They allege, 
however, that there is a remedy, and the culmination of their 
contention suggests that the only remedy lies not in political 
but industrial reorganization. 

The number of their followers increases; their organiza- 
tions multiply; their sympathizers, not yet openly associ- 
ated with them, are found in nearly every walk of life; and 
while all this is going on in the body politic throughout the 
country we sit here either unconscious of the seriousness of it 
all or indifferent to the necessity of stopping its progress. 

THE RADICALS’ REMEDY UNSOUND. 


There is an answer to this outcry, and there is a remedy, and 
our Government is not impotent. To give this answer is the 
best Americanism that can be preached; to apply the remedy is 
the best Americanism that can be practiced. 

Our splendid form of government has been so organized that 
under it every wrong, every abuse, can ultimately be remedied, 
for even if there is not existing at present the means for any 
particular task, the people themselves, through the ballot, 
through the instrumentalities which party government and the 
political machinery of the country amply provide, can confer 
the powers, enact the laws, and secure the constitutional 
changes necessary to effect their purpose. 

I protest, therefore, Mr. President, against the belief that 
the only salvation of the people lies in the overthrow of the 
present order, and I refuse to admit that there is not the means 
vested in the chosen forms of our Government to deal with 
and remove any evils or abuses which exist, however deeply 
rooted they may have become. 


THE RADICALS’ CHARGES NOT WHOLLY UNFOUNDED. 


But is there any sound basis for these complaints? Or what 
are the reasons for the loud and wrathful assertions, coming 
from almost every class in America, that our Government has 
outlived the noble purposes for which it was founded? Is it now 
incapable, because of great confusion and disagreement among 
its organized parts, of functioning for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and does it now operate to enhance the privi- 
leges and increase the fortunes of a selected few who are per- 
mitted to enrich themselves amid the economic distress and 
threatened upheaval in the Nation at large? Is it high and 
absolutely artificial prices, is it the excessive profit making and 
exploiting of the working people, that has brought about this 
state of discontent? Is this the responsible cause of the feeling 
spread abroad that we have ceased to serve the interests of 
our people? 

Let us see what evidence on the case, if any, the history of 
the rise in price levels and the cost of living during the war 
will reveal. Let us see if some of the facts on which the radi- 


cal bases his arguments for radical reforms are not absolutely 
true, even though we do not agree with his conclusions as to 
the Government's inability to remedy them. 


THE CAUSES OF HIGH PRICES ANALYZED. 


A brief and cursory review of the movement and of the 
causes of the present high prices, of the high cost of living, and 
of the unprecedented, scandalous continuation of profiteering 
will assist us in appreciating the Government's responsibilities 
for these baneful results and the insistent demand of the Nation 
for governmental assistance. 

The greatest advance in prices in America has been caused by 
our own Government's policy during the World War—a policy 
to which I refer not for purposes of criticism but to uncover, 
so far as possible, the causes of the abnormal living conditions 
under which we are suffering. 

The beginning of the tremendous upward trend in the costs 
of living was the natural consequence of the Government's 
policy of throwing open our markets to the enormous new 
demands by belligerent countries in the World War for muni- 
tions and other war-materials, food supplies, and necessaries 
in general in unheard-of yolume. Coming so suddenly, this 
tremendous drainage of our markets caused a rapid increase 
in prices which have since gone steadily upward and never 
backward, and started the era of Jumbo profit making that 
still is rampant. The entrance of our own country into the 
war intensified and made more serious this unhealthy condi- 
tion, with the result that our home markets were depleted and 
drained of the very articles that constitute the prime needs of 
life. The Government became even a greater customer than 
the people themselves, and by its peremptory requirements 
caused a still further rise in prices, The business interests 
having tasted the honey that flowed from European war con- 
tracts now found a new and more lavish customer at home, 
and a new orgy of profiteering commenced, at the expense of 
both the Government and the people, which has continued un- 
checked to this hour. 

I repeat this brief survey of the recent rise of prices, of the 
outrageous increase in the cost of living and the scandalous 
profit making, simply to bring out the fact that the Government 
itself, through its own choice among possible policies, is pri- 
marily responsible for the rise in living costs. All the greater 
is the duty, therefore, of the Government to lay bare the causes 
of excessive prices and restore profit making to normal pro- 
portions. 

PUBLIC LOSING HOPE OF GOVERNMENT ACTION, 

By far the most difficult question for the American people 
to answer to-day is: Now that the war is over, why is the cost 
of living still increasing, and why is profiteering daily growing 
worse? The public learns daily from the press of the dis- 
tribution of huge dividends accumulated by business during the 
war and down through the year 1919, and sees that many of our 
great corporations are still accumulating even greater profits 
year by year. This conviction accounts for the natural resent- 
ment of a plundered Nation and of the classes who suffer the re- 
sults of this vicious rise of prices, outstripping the advance of 
wages and causing them to bend under a load far beyond their 
strength and patience to bear. Those who suffer and they are 
many, I am grieved to assert—have borne these burdens thus 
far, I repeat, out of loyalty to their country, out of faith in the 
traditions and purposes which gave it birth, knowing full well 
that they were victims of the wrongs of special interests, but 
relying with the devotion of patriots that their Government, 
recovering from war influences and war aftermaths, would 
prescribe remedies and help to restore normal living conditions. 

But as the hopes which the promise of a world league, based 
on truth and trust and consecrated to all thé goodness and ideal- 
ism in mankind, raised in the hearts of peoples struggling for 
freedom the world over faded and died before the onslaughts of 
selfish nations greedy for gold and power, are we to believe 
that the hopes must die also of the American people who have 
placed their faith in their Congress as the instrument to inter- 
pret and enforce the justice of their Constitution? 

Conditions have grown worse, and it seems that a band of 
robbers infest the land. Combines and trusts, by tacit if not 
by actual agreement, hold up their products for constantly 
increasing gain and ruthlessly exploit the buyers. As this atro- 
cious materialism increases the Government, outside of a few 
weak and insignificant threats, has not even attempted a solu- 
tion. 

ACTUAL EXTENT OF PROFITEERING CONCEALED, 

Let us briefly review some of the facts which are matters of 
common knowledge—if, indeed, they have not already been for- 
gotten—about the four fundamental industries which supply 
us with food, fuel, clothing, and the iron and steel upon which 
all our industries so largely depend. It is to be noted and re- 
membered that the disclosures of war-time profiteering to which 
I am about to refer, astounding and incredible as they seem, 
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are in all probability understatements rather than overstate- 
ments of the undeniable facts. The profiteering corporations 
have resorted to many successful devices to conceal from the 
public the true relation between their net earnings and the 
actual investment on which the percentage of profit should 
justly be computed. 

The payment of excessive salaries, amounting in the case of 
one corporation dealing in metals to-the astonishing aggregate 
of $1,198,600 to its president, two vice presidents, the chair- 
man of its board of directors, and two office managers—six 
alleged executives paid on the average $200,000 apiece—is one 
favorite method of concealing real profits, a method grossly 
unfair, of course, to the minority shareholders as well as to 
the public, and practiced with impunity only because the offi- 
cials receiving these preposterous amounts are, in fact, owners 
of a controlling interest in. the corporation. Another favorite 
form of camouflage is the setting aside of greatly excessive 
depreciation funds, the greater part of which not being needed. 
for their ostensible purpose go later to swell the corporation’s 
surplus and justify untaxable stock dividends. And most 
common and important of all is the issue of watered stocks, 
representing at the outset nothing but the right to share in 
the unjust exactions of a monopolized industry, and later on 
representing the capitalization of excess profits that never 
should have been allowed to be made. Meanwhile all of these 
shady transactions are encouraged and screened from public 
reprobation by the un-American and unjustifiable veil of 
secrecy which we have allowed to be drawn around corporation 
income-tax returns to such an extent that, as Basil M. Manly, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, declares in an article in the 
April issue of the Searchlight on “ War Profits of the Patriot- 
eers,” that: 

So far as the income and excess-profits taxes are concerned the 
eae Pere meen ent is an impenetrable veil through which no citizen 


In spite of the partial shelter which this “ impenetrable veil” 
affords to individual offenders, it has been possible for the in- 
vestigators employed by the Brotherhoods of Railroad Em- 
ployees to submit to the Railroad Labor Board certain general 
conclusions that are supported by so many bits of corroborative 
evidence from independent sources that I believe them to be 
true. Among them are the following: 

That the combined corporations of the country earned in net profits 


approximately $00,000,000. more per year during the three = years, 
1 16, 1917, an 18, than during the 7 — years prewar period 

That in two industries alone, namely, iron and steel and coal, $2,000,- 
000,000 of net profit in excess of the prewar average were were exacted dur- 
ing the three war years, constituting virtually a levy of $20 upon every 
man, eee and child in the United States 

Tha 2.030 corporations earned in net rofits over 100 D an 225 
year — aon capital stock TEDE seee h vow N 5, 
showed. net profits of more than per cent and 25,000 
from 20 to 50 per cent; 

That the avera profits durin: ears of all the cor- 
porations in the United States with net incomes o fey 000 or more 

. — industries 


a ximated 24 per cent per year on their capital stock 
t since the cessation of the demand for fens 


the three war 


engaged in the production of clo 2 and 
other arenes necessaries ber tng Sanken felted. the 2815 ue 
even greater than during years ga 
added toll of profiteering in absolute ipt ian Pioa S ce the armisti 


reckoned in terms of net profits over and above 8 extortionate profits 
exacted in the war years, has amounted to at least 20 per cent in those 
industries for which profit figures for 1919 are now available. 


DANGEROUS INFLUENCE OF PARTIAL DISCLOSURES OF PROFITS. 


Whether these conclusions are sound or not, their effect for 
good or ill will not be limited to their influence upon the wage 
decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. Published under the 
auspices and with the sanction of the American Federation of 
Labor, they will be read and believed by every member of the 
unions, and also, unless speedily confuted by an impartial in- 
vestigation, such as I now propose, will be accepted as facts by 
millions of unorganized sufferers from the high cost of living 
throughout the United States. If these statements and the al- 
leged disclosures of profiteering constantly appearing in the 
press are not true, the corporations themselves: should demand 
the investigation in self-defense. If they are true, Congress can 
not afford to lose a moment in verifying them and devising a 
remedy. 

FOOD PROFITEERS. 

Turning from the: general to the particular, we find such 
examples as these of conscienceless profiteering in food products. 

Aceording to the Federal Trade Commission the Armour 
Grain Co., a large factor in the cereal and breakfast-food 
business, reported in 1917 net earnings of 290 per cent on the 
capital stock, or 67 per cent on the net worth of the company, 
including capital, surplus, and undivided’ profits. 

The “Big Five“ meat packers, who within the memory of 
men of middle age, while enriching their controlling owners 
beyond the dreams of nineteenth century avarice, have swelled 


their invested capital to the half billion mark almost solely 


by the capitalization of excess profits, made, according to 
the Federal Trade Commission, a total profit of $95,639,000 in 
1917, as compared with a total profit of $22,108,000 in 1914. 

The Christian Science Monitor recently published a table of 
financial returns of corporations which corroborates this report 
by showing that, owing to the unexampled prosperity of in- 
dustrial concerns in the United States during the last five years, 
three of the “ Big Five” have been enabled to accumulate sur- 
pluses available for “melon slicing” as follows: Morris & Co., 

$52,823,864, or $1,760 per share of common stock; Swift & Co., 
$84,575,179, or $56 per share; and Wilson & Co., $19,789, 282, or 
$98 per share. 

Is there any plausible explanation why the price of sugar has 
jumped to six times its prewar price, long after the war is over 
and without any proportionate shortage in the world’s supply? 

Figures gathered by the National City Bank of New York 
conclude that the amount of sugar brought into the United 
States will exceed by 1,250,000,000 pounds the imports of any, 
other year in our history. In view of these facts, is it hard to 
imagine why newspapers say that “ r profiteers have a 
strangle hold on the American public”? A brokerage firm re- 
cently stated that there are some sugar concerns paying 100, 
per cent and over on their stock, and that even these present 
dividends are no criterion of actual profits since stockholders 
oe Raro to receive large cash or stock dividends in the near 


CLOTHING PROFITEERS. 


A conspicuous factor in bringing about the recent unprece- 
dented high prices of clothing is the American Woolen Co. 
This combination, which for more than 20 years has controlled 
the market for all fabrics of which wool, new or reworked} 
forms a part, has derived its plant, its working capital, ‘ts 
accumulated surplus, and all other assets almost entirely from 
the capitalization of excessive profits. 

At its organization it was capitalized at $70,000,000, of which 
the thirty millions of common was unquestionably water and the 
forty millions of T per cent preferred was represented by mill. 
properties whose combined market value at the time probably did 
not exceed four or five millions. The company, while every, 
year paying this nominally T per cent, but more probably 50 per 
cent, on the actual investment, remodeled its old mills and built 
new mills of much greater capacity entirely from the proceeds 
of short-time notes which were redeemed out of surplus earn- 
ings. A few years later ten millions of the common stock was 
“retired” at 31; in other words, $3,100,000 of surplus earnings 


were diverted into the pockets of certain shareholders whose 


identity was carefully concealed, leaving, however, little doubt 
that by this one transaction all the money actually ventured. by, 
those in control of the combine: was replaced in full. This pre- 
war record of profiteering was in the war period entirely cast 
in the shade. Its profits, as disclosed by the company’s annual 
report for 1919, rose from $2,788,602 in 1914 to $15,513,414 in 
1919, this after all taxes had been paid. Meanwhile the work- 
ing capital of the company has been raised through its earnings 
from $21,843,636 in 1914 to $64,086,943 in 1919, and its “ surplus 
reserves from 88,024, 435 to $39,004,426, While $13,198,549 has 
been written off for depreciation of plant and machinery which 
cost the company nothing, though its book value was originally 
$63,642,911. 

The actual earnings for the common stock, as computed- from 
the company’s report by the Christian Science Monitor, were 
$41.87 a share in 1917, $93.86 in 1918, and $76.14 in 1919, or a 
total in three years of $211.87 per share of common stock, every: 
dollar of which is: undeniably water. The common stock, ac- 
cording to this showing, has now behind each share a value of 
$320 in quick assets alone, or not less than $520 per share when 
we estimate the company’s plants at a fair replacement value. 
The financial editor of the Christian Science Monitor is clearly. 
well within the mark in characterizing this 1919 report as “ the 
most brilliant in the series of extraordinary statements. issued 
by the company since 1916.” 

But the American Woolen Co., if the chief, is not the only 
clothing profiteer. The cotton mills have also exacted and are 
still exacting extraordinary profits. Hight of the leading textile 
companies taken together made net incomes in the war years 
1916, 1917, and 1918 five times as large as in the prewar years 
1912, 1913, and 1914. 

If these figures and estimates are misleading, why, I ask, did 
the common stock of the American Woolen Co., quoted at $16 a 
share in 1915, sell for $169 a share last year? Why has the 


Amoskeag Mills, makers of ginghams, women’s worsted goods, 
bed ticks, and other household goods, in addition to distributing 
its usual dividends on common and preferred stocks, recently an- 
nounced its purpose to declare out of surplus earnings a stock 
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dividend of 100 per cent? Why, according to the textile manu- 
facturers’ organ, Fibre and Fabric, have the Fitchburg Yarn Co. 
and the Grant Yarn Co., after paying dividends of 12 and 24 
per cent, respectively, just declared stock dividends of 100 per 
cent and 300 per cent? Why, according to the same manufac- 
turers’ publication, are Parker & Hargraves, of Fall River, in a 
position to declare a stock dividend of 100 per cent, and the Fall 
Yarn Mill, of Woonsocket, R. I., a stock dividend of 300 per 

n 
= Be FUEL PROFITEERS. 

The income-tax data compiled for the Senate by the Treasury 
Department showed huge profits for the bituminous mine opera- 
tors out of all proportion to the increased wages of miners, 
Of the 892 bituminous coal companies cited, 334 showed net 
profits, after every possible deduction, of over 25 per cent. 
More than kalf the companies—218 to be exact—showed earn- 
ings of over 50 per cent on capital stock. And 118, or nearly 
one-third of all, showed net profits of over 100 per cent. The 
financial manuals show that the net incomes of 17 of these com- 
panies increased from $18,000,000 in 1914 to $48,000,000 in 1917, 
and their average net profit per ton from 20 to 60 cents. If the 
average profit per ton of these companies was representative of 
the whole industry, then the bituminous mine operators of the 
United States, during the four years 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
gathered a total profit of more than $1,000,000,000, of which 
more than two-thirds was excess. 

The anthracite coal operators show still larger percentages 
of net profits. The average annual prewar incomes of four 
of the larger companies were $7,000,000, which was 15 per cent 
on the capital stock. In 1917 this average had risen to $16,- 
000,000, or over 34 per cent on the capital stock. The income- 
tax returns show that the net income of six smaller companies, 
Which was already 57 per cent in 1916, increased to 941 per 
cent in 1917. 

The statistics presented to the Railroad Labor Board by the 
railroad brotherhoods tend to show how these huge profits were 
obtained. 

In 1914 the average cost of anthracite coal at the mine was 
$2.28 per ton, of which $1.59 was paid for labor: Transporta- 
tion to New York cost $1.80 per ton, and the retail price was 
$7.54, leaving margins totaling $3.46 for the operator, the sales 
corporation, and the retail dealer. In December, 1918, the cost 
at the mine was $4.22, of which $2.97 went to labor. Trans- 
portation had risen to $2.30, and the retail price to $11.82, 
leaving $4.80 for the distributor’s margin. Thus the retail price 
increased three times as much as the increase in miners’ wages. 

NEWSPRINT PROFITEERS. 


Another instance of the extent to which profiteering is being 
earried on is the evidence which has recently been presented 
before the Senate committee investigating the shortage of news- 
print paper. This evidence tends to show that there are manu- 
facturers producing newsprint paper at a reasonable profit for 
about 8 cents per pound, yet the lowest price that a large pub- 
lisher can contract for newsprint paper to-day is approximately 
6 cents per pound; and the smaller publishers of country papers, 
who can not make a contract because of their small require- 
ments, have to deal through brokers and jobbers, who are charg- 
ing anywhere from 15 cents to 20 cents per pound. This unmis- 
takably proves that there is a profit divided between the manu- 
facturer and the jobber, largely the latter, ranging from 400 to 
800 per cent. Even the largest publishers, according to the evi- 
dence presented, are compelled to pay some manufacturers of 
newsprint paper about 200 per cent profit over and above all 
costs of production, including labor and overhead expenses. 

One broker who handles newsprint and other kinds of paper 
appeared before this committee and testified that his company 
in the year 1919 paid dividends of 120 per cent. His company 
does not handle paper at all, but simply acts as a broker, And 
all these disclosures appear in spite of an agreement entered 
into by the Department of Justice of the United States Govern- 
ment and newsprint manufacturers, which is still in force, per- 
mitting the Federal Trade Commission to fix the price of news- 
print paper, and the last price fixed by this commission was 
8.75 cents per pound. 

In the face of uncontradicted testimony that 50 per cent of the 
publishers of small daily and weekly newspapers will be driven 
out of business if present prices continue, how can we longer re- 
main indifferent? The imminent success of the profiteers in de- 
stroying one of the safeguards of liberty—the means of enlight- 
ening and educating our masses—should arouse us to action. 

It is fortunate, indeed, to be able to point out that during 
this mad rush for excessive profits there still exist businesses 
whose integrity and fair dealing can not be questioned. I refer 
to concerns of the type of the Great Northern Paper Co. This 


concern, as it was shown before the Senate committee, has 
fully maintained the traditional reputation of American busi- 
ness for fair dealing. I firmly believe—and we may congratu- 
late ourselyes upon the fact—that there still are many concerns 
of this kind in the country who would gladly cooperate with 
the Government in its efforts to cleanse business of the stigma 
of profiteering. 
RISB IN STOCKS REVEALS PROPITRERING. 

Why continue? It is a story, to use the language of a Gov- 
ernment employee familiar with the real situation, dazzling and 
unbelievable. But if the figures from Government reports and 
the returns of the companies themselves are not convincing proof 
of profiteering, what is the explanation of the sudden rise of 
Stock prices in such typical instances as these: Selling price of 
the stock of the Endicott-Johnson Co., shoe manufacturers, was 
$37.50 in April, 1919, and rose to $150 per share in December, 
1919; selling price of the Corn Products Refining Co., the largest 
producers of corn products in the world, rose from $15 in 1916 
to $105 in the early part of 1920; of the Central Leather Co., 
dealers in hides and leather, from $13 in 1914 to $116 in 1919; 
the American Hide & Leather Co., also dealers in hides and 
leather, from $20 in 1915 to $140 in 1919; Peunta-Alegra Sugar 
Co., from $50 in 1919 to $118 in 1920; Cuban-American Sugar 
Co., from $38 in 1915 to $150 in 1919 and to $480 in 1920. 


PROFITEERING AND NOT WAGE INCREASES CAUSING DISCONTENT, 


There are many writers and speakers, Mr. President, who are 
attempting to divert public attention from the manufacturing 
and commercial profiteers and place the responsibility for the 
high cost of living upon the inflation of currency and credit, 
upon the restricted production, and upon the advancing wages 
of labor. 

I do not deny or minimize the fact that all these elements 
do enter into the problem and contribute to a greater or less 
extent to the high prices. What I do contend is that the very 
existence of these contributory causes, all of them more or 
less inevitable and necessary, instead of diverting our attention 
from profiteering ought to make it appear all the more inex- 
cusable and base. 

Inflation was unavoidable under the urgent needs of the 
World War. The stinted production of raw materials and of 
food was inevitable also. The demand of labor for a living 
Wage can not be refused unless we disregard all considerations 
of justice and humanity and sacrifice the true welfare of the 
Nation now and for the generations to come. These factors in 
the rising cost of living are not the real cause of the popular 
discontent. The American people realize that in view of exist- 
ing circumstances they must pay enough for the necessaries of 
life to make up for the shrunken value of the dollar and for in- 
creased costs of production due to the scarcity of materials 
and transportation facilities, until such time as these difficulties 
can be gradually overcome. They are willing also to award to 
labor a living wage and to capital a moderate and a reasonable 
profit. They are not willing, and they will not much longer 
endure, that the price of necessaries should be still further 
inflated beyond measure in order that corporations may pile 
up unprecedented surpluses and that enormous dividends may 
flow into the coffers of thousands of -newly-made American 
millionaires. 

I pause here to call attention to an advertisement appearing 
in the New York Times of this morning. The barbers of the 
city of New York have gone on strike. The Brotherhood of 
Employees of the Terminal Barber Shops have refused to go 
on strike because, as they say, it will only mean increased wages 
which means increase in the cost of living. They say in that 
remarkable advertisement that they sympathize with their 
brother barbers who think thus to meet the present cost of 
living that they are relying on the public and the Government 
to help improve the present situation, and that they will tolerate 
and continue to work for reduced wages until such time as the 
Government may act. 

I wish to read the advertisement. It is so expressive of the 
thought that I_have tried to express here that I read it: 


TERMINAL BARBERS STAND BY THE PUBLIC, 


The Brotherhood of Employees of the Terminal Barber Shops, having 
carefully considered the demands of the barbers for higher wages and 
higher prices and the strike now called to enforce them, hereby in full 
meeting assembled declares its position as follows: 

We have observed with deep concern the constantly increasing cost 
of living. It is plain to us that, as wages have increased, prices have 
correspondingly raised, soon ting in the necessity for forther in- 
crease of wages; that this process is continuous, so that no increase in 
wages is of substantial or permanent benefit, because quickly absorbed 
in the higher cost of living, with the result that the worker is no 
better off than ‘ore. 

We are in hearty accord and sympathy with the public in its battle 
to reduce the cost of living. 


— 
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Think of it, barbers refusing to go on strike to increase their 
wages because they are in sympathy with the public battle 
against the increased cost of living! I continue the reading: 


. We consider it vital to the whole Nation that prices shall not be 
further increased. The vicious circle of increasing wages and rising 
prices must be broken. A practical stand for the effective accomplish- 
ment of this purpose must taken: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are determined to do our share, at whatever 
Rpa sacrifice, in the public's fight against high prices, and we 

lieve it to be to the interest of all wage earners to do likewise. 

We are, therefore, opposed to the demands for higher wages and 
higher prices. We shall not participate in or support the strike. We 
shall remain at our jobs, prepares to serve the public at our present 
wages and at present prices, lieving that in this way we shall per- 
form our public duty as well as serve our own best interests. 

Our position, our wages, and the prices charged in barber shops 
may haye no great public importance. But it is of vital importance, if 
the public’s campaign against high costs is to be successful, that — 2 
earners and employers alike should realize that in this world cris 
relief will come only through moderation in demands for wages as 
well as for profits—and act 8 V 

If we are the first Jabor organization to take this position eggs 
we are glad and proud to assume the leadership, in the hope that this 
may proye to be the beginning of an effective movement to advance a 


_great public cause. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF EMPLOYEES OF TERMINAL Banner SHOPS, 
FRASK SHELDON, President. 

Frank H. Currin, Vice President. 

Ronr. Bicrave, Secretary. 


Mäx 16, 1920. 
INACTIVITY OF CONGRESS. 


While the story of profiteering is being recited from pulpit 
and soap box prices continue to rise unhindered and unchecked 
and the whole Nation is seething with a growing resentment and 
alarm. The inactivity of Congress presents a spectacle of indif- 
ference that has seldom been surpassed since the courtiers of 
Louis XIV reveled while the French peasants were eating grass. 
Since last October, when we amended the Lever Act in order to 
bring clothing, fertilizer, and a few other articles within its 
provisions and under the extraordinary war-time powers of the 
administration, what have we done to reduce the cost of living 
or curb the extortions of the profiteers? One solitary measure— 
public act 167—I recall, which, in a sense, was intended and 
adapted to reduce the cost of subsistence of a certain class of 
consumers; but what consumers? The act authorizes the sale 
of 5,000,000 barrels of flour, a part, I believe, of the Army re- 
serve stores which were made unnecessary by the cessation of 
hostilities, to European peoples. This was, no doubt, a serious 
interference with the plans and an interference with the unjust 
exactions of food profiteers across the water; but here in Amer- 


‘ica, unfortunately—I would not be understood to intimate that 


this fact had anything to do with the bill’s early passage—here 
in America the effect undoubtedly was to relieve our own food 
profiteers of a dreaded Government competition, to sustain the 
American flour market, and to prevent a reduction in the price 
of bread. 

SPECIFIC EVIDENCE OF CONGRESSIONAL INACTIVITY. 


It is not amiss to pause here and point to the positively 
wanton indifference and irresponsiveness of Congress to the 
proposals made thus far to alleviate the suffering of our people. 
Why have we not taken action on the various “blue-sky laws” 
that have come up before us; on the Kenyon-Kendrick and 
Gronna bills, which followed out the suggestions of Mr. Hoover 
and of the Federal Trade Commission in regard to independent 
abattoirs and a separation of packing houses and stockyards as 
a means of lowering meat prices? Why must we still answer, 
“Nothing done,” on the punitive measures against profiteers 
urged by the public and the press; on the McNary bill, intended 
to make compulsory the stamping of costs of manufacture 
and distribution on articles en route from maker to consumer; 
and on the several other such bills and resolutions coming up 
before us? It remains the lamentable truth, Mr. President, 
that we have limited our efforts in behalf of our imposed-upon 
classes to a pitiful and totally cumbrous and unworkable ex- 
tension of the Lever Act and the organization of a Sugar Board, 
which, so far as it appears, by the very action of the profiteers 
themselves has been rendered incapable of functioning. 

On the 8th day of August, 1919, President- Wilson, in his ad- 
dress to Congress on the high cost of living, made six separate 
recommendations for legislation to check profiteering. Two of 
these recommendations—the first for extending the life of the 
Food Control Commission and including fuel and clothing under 
its authority, and the second for providing a penalty for profit- 
eering, have since been carried into effect. With the ex- 
ception of the cold-storage bill which passed the Senate yes- 
terday, having previously passed the House, no final action on 
the other four—as to regulating cold storage, marking stored 
articles with the date of their receipt, and stamping all articles 
in interstate commerce with the price realized by the producer, 


licensing corporations engaged in interstate commerce on con- 
> 


ditions preventing exorbitant profits, and Federal control of 
security issues to prevent stock watering, and so forth, has been 
taken in the nine months that have elapsed since the recom- 
mendations were made. 

Many months ago, Mr. President, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, of which I am a member, made by order of 
the Senate a careful and thorough investigation of the causes 
of the steel strike, and submitted to this body on the Sth of 
November a report stating, among other conclusions, that the 
laborers in the steel mills had just complaints in regard to the 
conditions of employment, and had also a right to be heard on 
those complaints by representatives of their own choice, which 
right had been denied to them. We found—and I quote from 
their report in substance—that a majority of the men were 
working in the mills 10 and 12 hours a day; that there was 
evidence that one day’s rest in seven was not the uniform 
rule of the mills; that the conduct of public officials, and in 
some instances of the courts, had given color to the claim of 
the strikers that they had been denied the rights of peaceable 
assembly and free speech; that unoffending men and women had 
been arrested without reason, thrown into jail, and in some in- 
stances fined by magistrates without reason or justification ; 
that, in short, the action in many cases was such as to lead 
the employees to believe that the officers of the law were acting 
on the side of the Steel Corporation.” 

It was not the duty of this committee to recommend congres- 
sional action, but we did suggest the creation of a board some- 
what similar to the War Labor Board with large powers of 
compulsory investigation, mediation, and conciliation, and we 
suggested also, in yiew of the deplorable housing conditions 
under which some of the employees were found to be living, and 
in view also of the real antidote for industrial unrest that 
comes with home ownership, that the Government should seri- 
ously consider extending Federal aid to home builders in some 
such way as the farmer has been aided under the Federal loan 
act, and that the Steel Corporation “should use some of its 
large profits in extending the work of home building.” 

Congress has not acted upon these suggestions, nor has Con- 
gress attempted to remove any of the causes of unrest which 
we pointed out. In the meantime a commission of inquiry or- 
ganized by the interchurch world movement, after a long and 
patient investigation of the steel industry, with the aim of ap- 
plying Christian principles to the settlement of the long-stand- 
ing controversy between the steel company and large masses of 
its employees, not only fully indorsed the committee’s findings, 
to which I have referred, but it went still further and reported 
that the cause of the controversy lay in grievances which gave 
the workers just cause for complaint and for action, and that 
these unredressed grievances still exist in the steel industry. 
This report was made within a week. To those who believe 
that labor has no grievances and who have been denouncing 
strikes in general and this strike in particular as unjustifiable, 
I make bold to suggest a perusal of the report prepared at 
great expense and sacrifice of time by a body of disinterested 
and public-spirited Christian gentlemen, who were actuated by 
no interest other than the welfare of humanity. 

Who can read the report of the Senate committee and the non- 
political report of the interchurch world movement committee 
and be able to explain to the working people in these industries 
and their fellow sympathizers throughout the country the 
neglect of Congress to deal with admitted labor abuses? 
What answer can be made to the radical agitator when he quotes 
these reports and asserts that the Government has not and will 
not act? 

What satisfactory excuse can be made to the Government 
postal employees, the justice of whose claims to wage increases 
is everywhere agreed to, for the failure of a committee of this 
body to make a report on the investigation in progress for 
over a year on the matter of salary readjustment? What Sena- 
tor here can tell these employees when this report will be made 
and when action will be taken? Let us hope it will be before 
the whole Postal System is crippled by wholesale resignations 
or before it will be time for another readjustment of wages. 

What a shameful and disgraceful neglect of the obligations 
of our office and what a breach of our covenant with the 
American people! 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I have no intention whatever of defending profit- 
eering, but the Senator referred to the cotton-mill industry, I 
do not know that he mentioned any mill in my section of the 
country; but I desire to say to him that the industry down 
there is a new one, and possibly the Senator does not know 
that a great many mills there have been built up with a very 
small capital. 2 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It so happens that I have 
not mentioned the cotton industry as conducted in the section 
of the country from which the Senator comes; I have confined 
myself to New England. 

Mr. DIAL. But, in order that no misapprehénsion may arise, 
I desire to say that a great many of the mills in my section 
have operated from 1 to 10 years and have never declared a 
dividend. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not given to partisan 
charges or recriminations, but it is self-evident where the main 
burden of responsibility rests. The Republican majorities in 
this Chamber and in the lower branch have had the power, and 
it was their duty, to devise and enact effectual remedies. It is 
vain for the Republican steering committees to attempt to shift 
the blame upon the President and his Attorney General. If 
the administration has net accomplished all that was expected 
of it, whether because of the illness of the President or because, 
as I believe, the penal laws which Congress has enacted were 
totally insufficient of themselves to achieve the desired result, 
this very fact should have led Congress to intervene with 
promptness and vigor. 5 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to dissent, Mr. President, in one particu- 
lar from the statenrent which the Senator from Massachusetts 
has just made as to the responsibility for certain conditions 
which he has outlined, particularly where he has singled out, 
with his well-known emphasis, the work of the Joint Postal 
Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I only cited that as an illus- 
tration of the unrest rampant in the country, as indicated by 
the clamor of Government employees for action and the inabil- 
ity after a year’s delay of the Government or any Senator to 
be able to tell when there will be a report or when action will 


be taken. 

Mr. MOSES. Inasmuch as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has challenged any Senator to make an announcement, if he will 
permit me I will say that the Joint Postal Commission is at 
work daily and nightly upon material which is very voluminous, 
and that it expects to complete its report shortly, I hope within 
a week. Some members of the commission certainly will press 
the matter closely upon the attention of Congress. 

In this connection, Mr. President, it is probably pertinent to 
point out that this particular commission, although provided for 
within a few weeks of the time when it was known that the 
Republican Party was about to take possession of both branches 
of Congress, was constituted with a Democratic majority, and 
there still exists a tie between Democrats and Republicans, and 
that that personnel has existed only for a few weeks; so that 
if the majority on the commission are to take the onus for any 
delay that has oceurred, it must rest with the six Democratic 
members of the commission and not with the four Republican 
members who were the minority of the commission until a few 
weeks ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not at- 
tempting to defend the Democratie Party or any commission of 
the Democratic Congress appointed when the Congress was 
Democratic. I am pointing out facts, and I am pointing out 
who now is in control. The purpose of the reference to the 
Postal Commission was to show that unrest and discontent to- 
day exist in the belief among many people, which we must ar- 
rest; that we can not speedily and effectively bring about a 
remedy for well-known grievances. I do not think there is any 
branch of the service of the Government that has suffered more 
than the Postal Department. Every Senator here has received 
telegrams and letters on the subject day after day; postmasters 
have written to me; the postmaster at Boston informed me that 
the whole postal system: there would be crippled if something 
were not done. I simply refer to this matter in the hope that 
we may realize the necessity of speedy action upon matters of 
this importance before the adjournment of this Congress. 

Two years ago the Democratic Party, the party of the adminis- 
tration, was defeated at the polls. The control of both branches 
of Congress was wrested from the then majority party and 
Republican Senators and Representatives, coming with a fresh 
mandate from the people, were intrusted with the legislative 
control of the Nation’s affairs. Theirs is the duty, theirs: the 
responsibility, theirs the party that will reap the chief credit 
for achievements if even now rouses to energetic ac- 
tion. Theirs, too, will be the just condemnation of the people 
if the present session ends, as it has so far continued, without 
any attempt to relieve the Nation's growing distress, 

The Congress can not shift the responsibility for present 
evils to any other department in Washington. The welfare of 
the people is the first fundamental principle of government, and 


the public servants neglecting it or willfully refusing to recog- 
nize a violation of it cease to be worthy of the confidence of 
the citizens. Profiteering, merciless, relentless, indiscriminate 
of man or child, intrinsically in conflict with the spirit of 
humanity, constitutes the gravest living peril to our existence as 
a free nation. It is no respecter of ideals or of the enduring 
laws of God, but, resting upon a base of the most ignoble ele- 
ments of man, is provocative of the worst instincts within him. 
He who crushes the poor and helpless defies the wrath of 
God as well as nations. 

Mr. President, Congress has been culpably inactive. A na- 
tional election is approaching and our people will soon begin to 
—— 3 and where is the blame for our inactivity to be appor- 

n 


WILL THE PARTY CONVENTIONS MEET THE NATION’S DEMAND? 


The eyes of the Nation, almost despairing of any govern- 
mental relief, are turning to the political party conventions 
soon to be held. There is a strong and vigorous demand by the 
people that the political parties and candidates shall definitely 
and unequivocally commit themselves to specifie policy on this 
great issue. This insistent demand is echoed and reechoed by 
men and women of all shades of political opinion. It appears 
in the tentative platforms and appeals of all the minority 
political groups. Among the replies to the questionnaires of 
the Republican Party managers for platform suggestions the 
largest number deal with the cost of living, profiteering, and 
regulation of big business. 

If there is no action necessary by Congress, why, I ask the 
Republican Members of this body, are the people asking for 
planks of this kind in your political platform? If no blame 
attaches to the dominant party in Congress for its failure to 
act, why has a conservative Republican like Murray Butler 
listed as two of his important policies the cost of living and 
the problem of big business? 

It is not a time for one-man leadership. No single individual 
has the vision or the superintelligence to undertake this work 
alone. It is time for teamwork. It is time for a well-disposed, 
whole-hearted crew pulling and working together to keep the 
ship from foundering, The people are leoking for the captain 
and the crew. 

The political conventions have the opportunity to select the 
leader and organize the crew. Are the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties to fail the voters? Shall they be forced to 
enroll in the Socialist Party, or to organize a third party which 


Shall offer a candidate whose publie record typifies opposition to 


profiteering and a platform which promises specific measures 
of relief? It is no time for honeyed words or mere generalities, 
Neither does the occasion call for noncommittal candidates 
who are accepting for campaign expenses a portion of the ill- 
gotten profits of the profiteers on an implied understanding 
that they will be “safe.” I do not hesitate to say that, league 
or no league of nations issue, the party and candidate who hon- 
estly and courageously espouse this issue will sweep the country. 

The party to which I have the honor to be a member is said 
to be diyided. Its chances of success to-day are rated as 
doubtful. Democrats, with all our divergent views on the 
league, our party is not dead. It is not and will not be de- 
feated if we have the courage to give the people a platform 
and a candidate clearly and courageously standing out against 
profiteering. The call from every station in life and every 
quarter of the United States is for a leader to unite the 
exploited people of America. Shall we answer it and obtain 
victory, or shall we turn away from the people, who with out- 
stretched hands are pleading for protection, and go down to 
deserved and ignoble defeat? 


REMEDIES. 


I have attempted to show that unrest and radical thought are 
more prevalent in Amerien to-day than ever before; that the 
high cost of living is the fundamental cause of the present dis- 
turbed condition of the public mind. I have spoken of the 
heavy burdens placed upon our people by the excessive cost of 
living, and I have denounced the unpatriotic conduct of the 
class of people in America who have been taking advantage of 
unusual and abnormal conditions to make grossly unfair and 
excessive profits from the helpless millions. I have sought to 
point out that there is a serious responsibility resting upon Con- 
gress to do something to protect the overwhelming majority of 
our people against the few strongly intrenched and powerful 
combinations that are responsible for the just outcry against 
profiteering. 

Now, I come to the question which I think must be upper- 
most in your mind: What are the remedies? 

Before making a direct answer to that question let us analyze, 
if possible, the public attitude of mind in America on this sub- 
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ject. One influential group, the beneficiaries of the present con- 
dition and their followers and sympathizers, assert that nothing 
can or should be done; that the high prices of which we com- 
plain are merely the natural result of the operations of the 
laws of supply and demand; and that only time and an increase 
in production will satisfactorily alleviate the present distress. 

Another group, while admitting the prevalence of wholesale 
profiteering, takes the position that nothing can be done by the 
Government, because the only effective action that can be em- 
ployed would be an interference with the individual's right to 
carry on and conduct his business independent of Government 
regulation or control. 

Any such governmental interference in times of peace they 
bitterly oppose, because they regard it as the entering wedge 
of a general policy of State socialism. These two groups are 
doing more, in my opinion, to strengthen the grip of the radical 
element upon our body politic than they realize, because their 
attitude lends support to the claim of the agitator that our 
political institutions are powerless and that only a fundamental 
reorganization of our economic and industrial system will 
settle the problem. 

Need I remind these groups that there is little distinction 
in moral culpability between the man who steals my purse and 
the man who, having undertaken to supply his fellow men with 
the necessities of life, takes advantage of their helplessness to 
extort unfair, unreasonable, and illegal profits out of the ex- 
penditures they must undergo in order to feed and clothe them- 
selves and their children. Larceny, in the main, is a wrong 
only against the individual, yet it is one which society under- 
takes to prevent and to punish. Profiteering is an offense 
against the whole structure of society, and one which, if al- 
lowed to continue unchecked, will result in the demoralization 
of patriotic sentiment and good citizenship, by means of which 
the Goyernment exercises its authority and on which its security 
depends. To extort unjustifiable, unreasonable profits is an 
offense in the sight of God, an infringement of that- moral law 
which is intrenched in the consciences of all mankind. It is 
an offense which we can not condone or permit to go longer 
unpunished, 

Aside from these groups, there is also the large general pub- 
lic, who, recognizing the gravity of this offense, demand that the 
criminal and civil codes deal with this evil. This gives proof 
that our people consider our political institutions to be broad 
and efficient enough to protect the people in each generation 
against new abuses that grow out of changes in economic and 
industrial order. The radical agitator's claim that only a reyo- 
lution which will destroy the very basis upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded will meet the social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic needs of to-day is thus proved fallacious. 

I have contended heretofore, and I again invite attention to 
the fact, that our institutions are of such a flexible and elastic 
character as to meet the needs of every emergency. There never 
will be any need of resorting to force to eliminate abuses or to 
secure the people in the enjoyment of the rights which are their 
birthrights as Americans. 2 

PUBLICITY THE STRONGEST WEAPON, 


My first suggestion is that a thorough examination of the 
income-tax returns be undertaken by a committee of this Sen- 
ate, so that the real extent of profiteering may be disclosed and 
the chief offenders pointed out. Such an inquiry, even if it ac- 
complishes nothing more, will give indisputable proof that our 
Government does not intend to keep a veil of secrecy over any 
facts pertaining to profiteering. This revolving searchlight of 
publicity will concentrate public denunciation upon the intrigues, 
political, financial, or industrial, that can not bear the light of 
day. 

I am not alone, Mr. President, in demanding that the facts 
disclosed by the income-tax returns in regard to profiteering 
should be given to Congress and the public. The former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, in his telegram of protest 
to Dr. Garfield against permitting the mine operators to increase 
further the price of coal to cover the proposed increase in 
miners’ wages, urged that the income-tax returns of 1918 and 
1919 be made public in order to ascertain whether the operators 
were still exacting the enormous profits, ranging, as he stated, 
from 100 per cent even as high as 2,000 per cent on the invested 
capital, which his knowledge of the income-tax returns of 1917 
satisfied him had then been extorted from the public. 

The New York World, commenting upon Mr. McAdoo’s state- 
ment, inquired why, if income-tax returns may serve as a basis 
for the estimation of the exactions of the coal profiteers, 
can not the same income-tax test be applied wherever profiteer- 
ing exists or is suspected? It also suggested that no better use 
could possibly be made of these returns than to make them 
public as an aid in protecting American consumers against 


profiteering in any of the necessaries of life. The suggestion 
that it is the duty of Congress to make use of these returns to 
expose and check profiteering has been generally approved 
by the press throughout the country. 

I also recommend immediate action by this body on the long- 
pending antiprofiteering measures to which I have referred in 
the early part of my address and which are still pending before 
Congress. 

I further recommend that Congress give proof to the country 
that it stands ready, that it is willing, and that it is deter- 
mined promptly to inaugurate public trading on a large scale 
unless exorbitant profits are voluntarily and materially reduced 
at once. In a word, I recommend Government competition as 
an available remedy. 

GOVERNMENT COMPETITION AS A REMEDY. 


Big business must not think that the elimination of competi- 
tion makes the public powerless to stop profiteering simply be- 
eause public sentiment stands against interfering with the indi- 
vidual's right to do business. It must be remembered there still 
remains the right of the people to set up Government competition, 
and I believe that if the Government would only demonstrate— 
as it did in the armor-plate case—that it is willing to deal in 
public necessaries whenever the profits of concerns handling them 
become extortionate, we would soon discover a willingness 
on their part to be satisfied with fair profits. The war has 
ushered in a new way of thinking about the relation between 
those who toil and those who gain, and we are seeking a way 
to smooth out the difficulties of the parties at conflict. But 
so long as men shall be permitted by this Government to insist 
upon excessively large returns at the expense of the greater 
number, there never can be any stability in theory or substance 
to our social and industrial orders. It is for us to superimpose 
methods of altruism upon the injurious machinations of self- 
interest, and if we are unable to do so by mere regulative - 
measures, then in the name of fair play we must take the 
matter in our own hands and substitute Government for private 
distribution of the necessary commodities of our people. 

The armor-plate story will here bear repetition. In 1916 it 
was suspected by naval officials in the market for armor plate 
that the rates offered the Government were exorbitant. A 
Senate committee was organized to investigate the matter, and 
the facts it uncovered showed that American steel corporations 
were selling plate to Russia and Japan almost $200 cheaper per 
ton than the prices specified by the competitive bids for the same 
material submitted to the Navy Department by these companies. 

The steel interests stood defiant for a period, during which 
a bill was reported in the Senate appropriating $11,000,000 for 
the establishment of a Government armor-plate manufactory. 

It is a significant fact, however, that shortly afterwards the 
Government received new bids at a figure considerably below 
the first, as well as below the figure given foreign nations. 

This incident is indicative of only one thing—that it still 
remains within the power of Congress to create means of sup- 
plying public or national necessities out of the resources of the 
Government when the private forces supplying these necessities 
have abused the privileges delegated to them by that Govern- 
ment by combining among themselves, either by limiting the 
quantity or agreeing upon the price, to extort unjustified returns 
from the sale of their products. 

In conclusion, I again ask, How can this Congress expect the 
approval of the record made by it since March 4, 1919, in solv- 
ing or attempting to solve the problem of profiteering, which is 
such an important factor in the high cost of living? Why has 
there been no successful attempt made to check the profiteer? 
To be sure, much of the statesmanship in Congress has been 
absorbed in the admittedly important task of adjusting our 
international problems. It is a pity, however, that Congress 
has not formulated a policy of reconstruction at home. We 
surely can not point with pride to the fact that of all the na- 
tions of the world America is the only country which up to the 
present time has adopted no policy of reconstruction since the 
cessation of hostilities in November, 1918. 

It is not yet too late. We still have an opportunity in the few 
remaining months of the session to do some effective Ameri- 
canization work, and I do not hesitate to say that the Ameri- 
eanization work most urgently needed to-day is the Americani- 
zation of the greedy and selfish profiteers. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution which I offer, 
and which I ask to have printed and lie on the table until to- 
morrow. 

The resolution (S. Res. 366) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate Is hereby authorized and 
directed to appoint a select committee of five Senators, three from the 
majority and two from the minority, to investigate and report to the 
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Senate the relation between 
centration of wealth, and for 


high prices for necessaries and the con- 
this purpose the President is hereby re- 
quested to permit such committee to inspect the tax returns of an 
corporation, association, or partnership in accordance with section 25 
of the revenue act of 1913. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps it would be just as well 
at this time to call attention to the fact that a certain state- 
ment made by Mr. McAdoo, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and 
just referred to by Senator WatsH, has a tendency to inflame 
the minds of the people, and if the whole story were told it 
might appear in altogether a different light. I paid little atten- 
tion to the statement at the time it was made, but I see that it 
is being repeated over and over again upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives that a certain coal 
mining company had made over 2,000 per cent profits during 
the year 1917 as shown by income tax return. 

Mr. President, I have before me Senate Document No. 259, 
and under the head of mining coal is found the report of profits 
of coal companies referred to by Secretary McAdoo. I find the 
following facts: The code number is given and not the name 
and no one outside of the Treasury Department can give the 
name. The capital stock of the company referred to was 
510,000, while its invested capital was $427,173. 

It is true, Mr. President, that upon the $10,000 of capital 
stock this concern made over 2,000 per cent, but on the amount 
it had invested in the business including capital stock and in- 
vested capital it made 34.79 per cent. 

I know that 34.79 per cent is too large a profit to make; but 
why try to make the people of the United States believe that 
there was made upon the money invested in an institution pro- 
ducing coal in this country 2,000 per cent? It is not true. 

I wonder why he did not refer to code numbered 162, for that 
company made on its capital stock 7,856 per cent, but it had 
an invested capital over and above its capital stock of $1,274,- 
304, and the percentage made upon its invested capital and 
capital stock was 34.13 per cent, instead of 7,856 per cent. 
There is quite a difference between 34 per cent and 7,856 per 
cent, and whenever a question is presented to the American 
people it seems to me it ought to be presented covering all the 
facts. A half truth is worse than a falsehold many, many 
times, 

I am not saying the company should have been allowed to 
make 84 per cent upon their capital invested. That is a ques- 
tion I am not discussing to-day. I will say, however, I do not 
believe they ought to have made that percentage. But why try 
to make the American people believe that this company made 
7,856 per cent or the other company 2,000 per cent upon its 
investment when it is not true? 

No doubt the company referred to organized with $10,000 
capital stock, and perhaps all of their improvements, all of their 
extensions, and all of their future purchases made after the 
original organization were made from invested capital. That 
invested capital took just as many good dollars to make im- 
provements as if paid for by capital stock, and there is not a law 
ever passed by Congress, or which ever will be passed—there is 
not a law anywhere in the world—which does not recognize the 
fact that if there is capital invested the returns upon that 
capital invested should be considered exactly the same as upon 
capital stock. ‘The money in both cases is used for the same 
purpose, it is taxed in the same way, and has to be reported as 
a company liability, and in every report that is made to the 
Government showing the amount invested both are included. I 
thought at this time it was proper to call attention to the oft- 
repeated report, because of the fact that it is being heralded all 
over the United States, and in this Chamber, as a fact coming 
from the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator favor the tremendous prof- 
iteering dividends and so-called earnings which have been de- 
clared and distributed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. If the Senator had listened he would have 
known that I have already said I did not. But I want the 
people to understand that the facts do not justify the statement 
made by Mr. McAdoo in the case referred to when capital stock 
and invested capital are considered, as they are considered in 
all laws of Congress and in all income-tax returns. 

Mr. OWEN. When the Senator so vigorously assails a lack 
of accuracy in one item, when the abundance of the evidence is 
so complete otherwise, I might have drawn an erroneous infer- 
ence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not understand what the Senator means. 

Mr. OWEN. What I meant was that I would have drawn the 
inference that the Senator was defending these high profits. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not even defend the 34 per cent which 


these companies made, let alone the 2,000 per cent as reported. 
I simply called attention to the fact that the report that was 
made by Mr. McAdoo that there was a coal-producing company 
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in this country which made over 2,000 per cent on the money 
invested was not true. From the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, as shown in the document referred to, any citizen of the 
United States can turn and learn the truth. I can not give the 
name of the company, but the code number is given, and it 
shows exactly what the capital stock for 1917 was, what the 
invested capital for that year was; the net income for that 
year; the tax for 1917, both income tax, excess-profits tax, and 
the total tax; it shows the percentage of total taxes to net in- 
come for 1917; it shows the net income after deducting taxes 
for 1917; it shows percentage of net income on capital stock for 
1917; it shows the percentage of net income to invested capital 
for 1917; it shows percentage of net income, after deducting 
taxes, to capital stock for 1917, and the percentage of the net 
income, after deducting taxes, to invested capital for 1917; it 
sree Ne capital stock for 1916, the net income for 1916, and 
so forth. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if Mr. -McAdoo has ever explained to what company he 
referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. He has not named the company, but named the 
per cent of profits of the company, and that will identify it 
in Public Document 259. 

Mr. KENYON. As showing that company? 

Mr. SMOOT. Showing that company, and the ones I have 
referred to are the ones in the report which show a profit of 
2,000 per cent or more on capital stock, but not including 
invested capital. The company making 7,856 per cent has a 
capital stock of $10,000 and an invested capital of $1,274,364. 

Mr. KENYON. What percentage did they make on the in- 
vested capital? 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-four per cent, instead of 7,856 per cent. 

Mr. KENYON. The profits were high enough at 34 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already so stated. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] has rendered a public service of a high 
order in his description of the extraordinary extent to which 
profiteering has been going on in this country. I profoundly 
believe that unless the Democrats and the Republicans alike 
join in the control of the unrestrained private monopolies and 
profiteering going on in this country, we will have a reversal 
which will do away with both these old parties 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). The 
Senator from Oklahoma will please suspend for a moment, 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, House bill 10378, which will 
be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 10878) to provide 
for the promotion and maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide 
for the distribution, regulation, and use of property acquired 
thereunder, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield for a moment?’ 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. On yesterday, when the Senate, adjourned, 
the conference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill was 
before the Senate. The merchant marine bill is, I understand, 
the unfinished business. I was proceeding and had not finished 
my remarks on yesterday. I wish to address myself to the con- 
ference report when it is again taken up. What is the pleasure 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones] touching the conference 
report on the Agricultural appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] has the floor. Does the Senator yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. OWEN. I am pleased to yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] to make an inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that the Senator from Okla- 
homa had yielded. Does the Senator from North Dakota intend 
to call up the conference report? 

Mr. GRONNA. I had hoped to be able to dispose of the con- 
ference report without very much further debate. Of course, I 
do not want to attempt to take the Senator from Mississippi off 
the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Oklahoma has the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Washington was very kind 
yesterday in the matter. How much more time does the Senator 
from Mississippi think he will require? 

Mr. HARRISON. There are just a few more items in the con- 
ference report that I desire to discuss. I do not think it will 
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take over half an hour, although I do not know. When there 
are interruptions the Senator realizes how time flies. 


Mr. GRONNA. When the Senator from Oklahoma has fin- 
ished I shall be glad to have the conference report daid before 
the Senate and disposed of if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I feel that I should keep the 
unfinished business before the Senate. I do not like to interfere, 
of course, with the conference report on the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, and I yielded yesterday with the idea that it 
would not take so much time. I know how 15 or 20 minutes 
draw out to an hour or two hours, and how time is practically 
beyond the control of the Senator who is speaking. Interrup- 
tions are made, and when the Senator gets through some one 
desires to answer. 

I feel this way®bout it. I know the Senator from Mississippi 
could talk on the conference report when the shipping bill is 
before the Senate, but I would not feel like consenting to hav- 
ing the unfinished business laid aside unless there could be some 
pretty definite assurance as to the time the conference report 
would take. At the present time I do not feel like consenting 
to lay the shipping bill aside. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Washington if 
he would be willing to give us an hour? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not really like to do that. 
That is considerable time. The shipping bill is going to take 
considerable time in conference. It is a very important meas- 
ure and, as I say, it will take considerable time in conference. 
So we ought to get it through the Senate as quickly as possible 
in order to get it into conference. The Senator's bill, I think, is 
already disposed of, except two or three items. 

Mr. GRONNA. But it has been in conference more than two 
months. All I ask is that the Senate shall insist on three items 
and let it go again to conference, and I think we can agree and 
dispose of it very quickly. 
~ Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I think. When the 
Senator gets it into conference it will not take very long to dis- 
pose of it. So he can get it into conference very soon after we 
get the shipping bill through. At any rate, the Senator from 
Oklahoma has the floor and he can proceed. 

Mr. OWEN addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
a few minutes, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. h 

Mr. KENYON. I think this question is of sufficient im- 
portance to haye more Senators here. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll, 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered tọ their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Beckham Harris Nelson Simmons 
Borah Harrison ew Smith, Ariz. 
Calder J aer Wash, ee erect 
pper ellogg ugen encer 
Chamberlain Kendrick Overman Sterling 
Colt Kenyon Owen Thomas 
Curtis Keyes age Underwood 
Dial King Phelan Warren 
Fernald age Ransdel Williams 
Gronna McKellar Sheppard 
Hale + McNary Sherman 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent, 
due to illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. ` 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator from, Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Comer], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Gar], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
are absent on public business. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio IMr. POMERENE], the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] are absent on public 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. Call 
the roll of absentees. 

The names of absent Senators were called, and Mr. HARDING, 
Mr. LxNROOT, Mr. TowNseENp, and Mr. Wars of Massachusetts 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Puipps, Mr. Jonnson of California, Mr. AsHursr, Mr. 
DintingHam, Mr. Batt, Mr. McCunamer, and Mr. McLean en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum p 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Mr. OWEN resumed and concluded his speech, which is en- 
tire, as follows: x 

Mr. President, I was just saying that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] in my judgment has rendered 
an important service in calling the attention of the Senate 
and of the country fo the duty of the Congress to deal 
resolutely with the question of profiteering and of private 
monopoly. The violation of the tenth commandment, forbidding 
men “to covet their neighbors’ goods,” has become a universal 
sin. I urged a Senate resolution at the beginning of this Con- 
gress to organize a committee on reconstruction, but the con- 
seryativye Republicans who control the Senate were unwilling to 
take any real action. 

A year ago last winter, in December, 1918, I spent some 
time in London gathering together there what they were doing 
in England with a view to reconstruction. They had over 80 
great committees, consisting of the most learned business men 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain, merchants, practical manu- 
facturers, men who were expert in transportation, men who 
were expert in different materials and substances required for 
the manufacturing industry of Great Britain. Those reports 
were printed by the British Government, and I sent them to 
the Department of Commerce of the United States in the hope 
that they might be of some service to this country, but no 
action has been taken by the Congress or by our Government. 

It will be recalled that when this Congress met there were 
various. resolutions introduced looking to some action by Con- 
gress along reconstruction lines, but all the time has been 
taken up apparently with ordinary routine and discussing the 
League of Nations, which has been before the Senate and kept 
under debate for month after month, to the practical exclusion 
of the problems affecting the high cost of living, such as in- 
creased production, and so forth. 

In considering the question of the profiteer 1 have been 
rather appalled to see the attitude of the member banks and of 
the Federal reserve banks. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the earnings of some of the banks of the country. 

[At this point Mr. Owen yielded to Mr. Kenyon, who raised the 
question of a quorum, and the roll was called.] 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have for some time been trying 
to call the attention of the Senate to the importance of the 
action taken by the Federal Reserve Board in raising the rates 
of interest. It looks as if the very high reserve-bank rites, to- 
gether with the high rate being charged by the member banks 
of the country on commercial loans and by the banks on call 
loans on the New York Stock Exchange, will bring about the 
conviction that it is impossible to get the necessary credits in 
order to carry on the business of the country. I deny that there 
should be any insuperable difficulty in getting the credits which 
are necessary for manufacture and commerce for productive 
and distributive purposes. s 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the high interest rates proposed by the Federal Reserve Board 
are not necessary for the real interest or encouragement of the 
banks. 

The Federal reserve banks, on a capital of $87,000,000 last 
year—and I believe that includes 90 per cent of the earnings 
which Congress permitted them to have out of the previous 
year’s earnings—earned $102,000,000 in 1919, a net earning of 
$82,000,000, or approximately 100 per cent, on an average for 
all the reserve banks, while the New York Federal reserve 
bank earned 110 per cent. They are assuredly not in need of 
earning any more than that. They earned that on a 4 per cent 
basis. Now that the Reserve Board has raised the rate to 6 
per cent it would mean a 50 per cent increase, and they, there- 
fore, ought to earn on that basis 150 per cent if this rate is 
persisted in. 

We talk about profiteering. If the Government's own instru- 
mentalities are permitted to make such unfair earnings with- 
out objection, what right have we to complain of the ordinary 
citizen making 100 per cent? I have here the report of the 10 
leading banks of New York City showing their earnings on 
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their capital. The National City Bank earned at the rate of 
4 per cent, 33 per cent per annum at that rate of interest on the 
basis of its earnings for the first half of 1919; the Chase 
Natjonal Bank, 93 per cent; the First National Bank, 100 per 
cent; the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 68 per cent; 
the American Exchange National Bank, 40 per cent; the Na- 
tional Park Bank, 60 per cent; the Irving National Bank, 60 
per cent; the Chatham & Phoenix, 55 per cent; and the Hanover 
National Bank, 121 per cent. 


Net earnings 
6 months 


ended 
June 30, 1919. 


Capital 


New Xork City; June 30, 1919. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Were those earnings on their capital stock and 
reserves? 

Mr. OWEN. They were on their capital stock. I ask to put 
into the Recorp, without reading, a table showing their capital 
sock net earnings, percentage of earnings to capital, and so 
‘orth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sion to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, permis- 
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Mr. OWEN. I will only pause to make the comment that 
when they earn such enormous sums and in a very short time 
create such surplus the earnings might as well be counted as 
against capital, for the earnings are against deposits and ex- 
change and not really on their capital, which is merely a 
marginal security against their liabilities to depositors. 

Mr. President, the Federal Reserve Board is taking its advice 
from those who think there ought to be a deflation of credit in 
this country. Certainly I am not in favor of inflation; I am 
not in favor of speculation; but I want to say to the Senate 
that if this policy is pursued of broadly deflating the credits of 
this country there can be only one result, that of depression 
and ruin to many. 

There are two ways open for lowering prices. The best way 
is to increase commodities by stimulating both production and 
saving and letting credits for such purposes. That is the best 
way; that is the true way—to work and to save and to give 
men credit who need to have credit for the purpose of working, 
for the purpose of creating value. If credit is broadly denied 
them, as in the case of the State of the Senator from North 
Carolina, where they have a 6 per cent fixed rate and the 
Federal reserve charge is 6 per cent on money, how can the 
banks get any accommodation from Government reserve banks? 
They are limited to 6 per cent; they would have no margin; 
and it is necessary to allow some margin to member banks in 
order to enable them to function properly, 

The worst way to lower prices is to raise interest rates, to 
deny credits, break up business, cause a panic, have an indus- 
trial depression, and have bankrupt sales, and cheap goods tem- 
porarily. This latter course may easily result if the banks all 
combine to raise rates and deny credits for productive and 
distributive purposes; but if that is done it is going to be done 
over my resolute protest, both in this Chamber and elsewhere. 
I have not hesitated to express myself about it in Detroit, in 
Cleveland, in Pittsburgh, in Baltimore and in other places, 
and I shall do so all over the country. 

The Federal Reserve Board in raising rates broadly are 
striking manufacturers, wholesalers, merchants, retailers, stock- 
men, and farmers who are not speculating and who do not deserve 
to be punished as speculators, The reserve board is justified in 
encouraging a denial of credit for purely speculative purposes 
and is justified in urging the gradual liquidation of bank re- 
sources engaged in speculative enterprises or for mere invest- 
ment purposes. I regard it as very hazardous to deny credit 
to the so-called nonessentials, among which my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] classes “ phonographs 
and silk stockings.” Both of those commodities are more or 
less essential. Nothing is of greater educational yalue than 
the phonograph, and I do not think the phonograph busi- 
ness ought to be broken up. In time of war the pleasures of 
the people may be interfered with, but not in times of peace. 
We fought for liberty, and the liberty to ride in a pleasure 
automobile or to hear a phonograph, or eyen to wear or look 
at silk stockings, ought not to be denied by the Federal Reserve 
Board by driving such manufacturers out of business, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

_ Mr. SMOOT. Is it not about time that the people of the 
United States and the people of the world should realize that 
there is only one way that normal conditions can be brought 
about, and that is for the people of the world to produce what 
the world consunres? Unless they do that normal conditions 
never will return. 

Mr. OWEN. Of course; that is what I said when I started: 
out. The resolution of the Senator from Illinois, however, 
offers a hook and an invitation from the Senate to the Federal 
Reserve Board to declare a policy of “deflation.” It carries 
the suggestion of deflation. The policy of deflation set by 
the Wall Street stock exchange control, which broke the stock 
market by high-interest rates, meets the approval of the same 
class of financial experts domiciled in Chicago, who might 
naturally advise the Senator from Illinois; but I warn the 
Federal Reserve Board and I warn the country that if a panic 
in this country results from their policy they are liable to have 
a North Dakota reaction, where a State bank was established 
to furnish money at fair and stable rates, using the credit of 
the State and the taxing power of the people of the State for 
that purpose. You can go too far in the matter of taxing the 
people of this country by high-interest rates and the “ defla- 
tion” of credit. If the Reserve Board leads the procession of 
banks in fixing high rates on the people; that is, on their own 
depositors, and a great industrial depression follows, why 
should they wonder if the people of this country should demand 
as a remedy that the reserve banks be made banks of deposit 
and discount? I warn the Federal Reserve Board that this 
country is not going to submit to any depression brought about 
by the banks of the country or under the policy of the board 
or under the advice of financiers domiciled either in New York 
or Chicago. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Inasmuch as the Senator seems to be address- 
ing his remarks to this side of the Chamber, I simply wish to 
eall his attention to the fact that the Federal Reserve Board is 
composed of seven members, all of whom are good, strong Dem- 
ocrats in regular standing. So I think the responsibility for 
the administration of the Federal Reserve System is more on 
his side of the Chamber than on this side. 


Mr. OWEN. I will deal with that, Mr. President, at the 
proper time and in a few moments. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator will remember that when the act 
was framed the propriety of limiting party representation on 
the board was seriously discussed, but it was hardly believed 
that any President would fail sifficiently to recognize both the 
great parties, and for that reason no limitation was put in the 
law ; but the present Chief Executive has constituted that board 
entirely of Democrats, 
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Mr. OWEN. I will deal with that, Mr. President, in due 
time, but I will tell the Senator that the difference between a 
Democrat and a Republican on the Federal Reserve Board 
should be considered in the light of whether a man is pro- 
gressive in his views or whether he is a reactionary or a con- 
servative. That is the difference between men when it comes to 
dealing with banking matters, 

Mr. McLEAN. I quite agree to that and I am not eriticizing 
any member of the beard, but inasmuch as—— 

Mr. OWEN. I am criticizing the policy; I am not dealing 
with men, nor do I care about men. 

Mr. McLEAN. But as the Senator is addressing his remarks 
to this side of the Chamber, I thought I would call his attention 
to the fact I have brought out. 

Mr. OWEN. Iam addressing my remarks to where the power 
of the Chamber lies. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator should address the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senater from Oklahoma probably 
has more knowledge on this subject than any other man. He 
is the real father of the Federal Reserve System. Was it in- 
tended that these Federal reserve banks should be institutions 
for making money? 

Mr. OWEN. It was not. 

Mr. KENYON. Or, rather, was it intended that they should 
be institutions for the stabilization of conditions in the 
country? 

Mr. OWEN. They were intended to stabilize credits and to 
give stability te credits and stability to business in the United 
States, 

Mr. KENYON. But, notwithstanding that, whoever may be 
responsible, it seems from the Senator’s statement to be the 
policy of the board now to have the Federal reserve banks 
making money, as in the one instance the Senator cites to the 
extent of over 100 per cent last year. 

Mr. OWEN. They averaged nearly 100 per cent on their 
earnings, and the earnings included, as I understand, 90 per 
cent which we turned over to them. In other words, if you 
had not added in that 90 per vent, their earnings would have 
been, nearly 200 per cent this year. 

Mr. KENYON. Then the fundamental difficulty is that the 
officers or directors of the Federal Reserve System do not have 
the same comprehension of what was intended in the creation 
of that system as the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OWEN. They do not have the same point of view, Mr. 
President. Of course, it was perfectly natural that the gentle- 
men in charge of these Federal reserve banks should regard 
them, as bankers always regard banks, as a means of making 
money for the stockholders, The banks of the country, who 
are the stockholders in those banks, thought at the beginning 
that the banks would not earn anything. They thought there 
would be no earnings on the stock, and the Federal reserve 
bank officers were naturally anxious to overcome that impres- 
sion and to make money. When the war came on, the demand 
for accommodations became so great that these banks suddenly 
became great money-making banks. No objection was raised, as 
far as I was concerned, to their making money for the first 
year, until they could get a reserve on hand that enabled them 
to go forward; nor did I raise any objection so long as the 
rate was 4 per cent, or approximately 4 per cent; but when it 
began to go up to 44 and 5 and 54 and 6 and T per cent, I 
thought the Federal Reserve Board was taking the point of 
view that it was the chief business of the reserve banks to make 
money. 

'Fhe board in raising the rates thought that they would by 
that means—raising the rates—discourage speculation. The 
trouble with the remedy is that it operates upon those who 
speculate and those who do not speculate; it does not restrain 
speculation; it has the effect of interfering with production. 
Now, these banks making 100 per cent on a 4 per cent rate 
ought not to be encouraged to make 50 per cent more than they 
made last year. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? \ 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What suggestion has the Senator to make 


from his knowledge and experience in these matters as to how 
the banks could prevent speculation without raising the rate? 

Mr. OWEN. It is the simplest thing in the world. All that 
a bank has to do is to tell the man who comes to it and wants a 


loan for speculative purposes that he can not have the money for 
that purpose; that is all. There is no difficulty about it. If I 
do not want to let the Senator have money for speculation, I do 
not have to doit. There is no occult means by which he can ab- 
stract money from me for speculative purposes against my will 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator will permit me right in that 
connection, in a letter I have from Iowa yesterday, there is 
this statement with reference to this very matter: 


a E 5 this pa secured on automobiles in ware- 
eea as collateral security. . 


So it is up to the Reserve Board to stop these speculative 
practices. 

Mr. OWEN. The Reserve Board can use its influence with 
the member banks to haye them discontinue the practice of 
extending loans for mere speculative purposes, whether it be 
speculation in stocks or bonds, or speculation in real estate, or 
speculation in commodities for hoarding. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator’s sug- 
gestion, it is that if the Reserye Board would simply pass a 
rule or regulation providing that for at least a certajn period 
money should not be loaned by member banks for speculative 

purposes, it would have the desired effect? 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal Reserve Board say that they have 
used their good offiees in that way, and that these admonitions 
have not been adequately observed; that they have been giving 
that advice since last summer. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that paper secured by 
stocks and bonds is not eligible for rediscount in the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, certainly I know that, excepting Government 
bonds; but I also know that the same banks that use money for 
that purpose—covering speculative loans—have a large amount 
of Liberty bonds, and they walk in with the Liberty bonds and 
get this money to cover speculative purposes; and I take it the 
Senator knows that, too. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is true. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is quite true. Therefore, the observa- 
tion of the Senator is hardly in point. 

Mr. McLEAN. But the Senator said that the stocks and 
bonds that he referred to, as I understood him, were general, 
commercial stocks and bonds. He knows that they are not 
eligible for rediscount. 

Mr. OWEN. They are not eligible for rediscount, and I made 
no such suggestion. 

Mr. McLEAN, And there is no law that would prevent a 
member bank, and the Federal Reserve Board has no power to 
prevent a member bank, from discounting any paper that it sees 
fit, or loaning money upon any rate that it sees fit to charge. 

Mr. OWEN. It can exercise its good offices and say to mem- 
ber banks that come and ask accommodation from the reserve 
banks, when other banks desiring money for commercial pur- 
poses are being denied: “ You are using the funds that you em- 
ploy in an improper way, and you are not entitled to preferen- 
tial treatment.” 

Mr. MeLEAN. Yes, Mr. President. I am holding no brief 
for the Federal Reserve Board, but my impression is that they 
are trying now to limit the accommodations that have been 
extended for speculative purposes 

Mr. OWEN. They have my approval in that. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is, by men who, for instance, have held 
large quantities of the basic commodities, such as lumber or 
grain, possibly, and have held these commodities for higher 
prices. They are admonishing the banks, and insisting that 
the banks insist on calling in percentages of that paper. 

Mr. OWEN. I agree that they are right about that. 

Mr. McLEAN. So that the people who are holding these 
large quantities of products will be compelled to dispose of 
some of them and shorten up their accounts. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that is all right. I am not criticizing 
that. I approve that. What I am criticizing is a wholesale 
raising of the rates in this country, first on the stock exchange, 
where these rates are doing great damage to the credit of the 
country, where they are jumping from 8 per cent to 30 per cent, 
and the high commercial rates being charged by the banks, 
8 and 10 per cent, with commissions on the side running them 
up to 12 and 13 and 14 per cent. 
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Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that the Federal reserve 
banks are not doing that. 

Mr. OWEN. I am not talking about the Federal reserve 
banks alone. I am talking about the Federal Reserve System. 
I am talking about the member banks as well as the reserve 
banks and the reserve board. I am talking about all of them 
combined. There is no question about what I mean. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the difficulty is with the application 
of the Senator’s remedy. It seems to me that the practical 
difficulties would be enormous. 

Under the bill which was passed by the Senate recently they 
have the power to graduate the rate after the accommodation 
has reached a certain percentage of the borrowing capacity of 
the bank, and they asked for that power for the express purpose 
of discouraging speculative accounts. 

Mr. OWEN. That was a judicious arrangement for other 
reasons, in my opinion. 

Mr. McLEAN. And my opinion is that they are endeavoring 
to do it. The difficulties are tremendous, as the Senator must 
realize; and my information is that their only purpose is to 
discourage the banks that are carrying men who are holding 
large quantities of basic commodities for higher prices and to 
compel them to unload and shorten up their accounts. 

Mr. OWEN. As I have already said a number of times on 
the floor, that meets my approval. What I am objecting to is a 
6 or 7 per cent rate to the commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country by the Federal Reserve Board. I say that 
that is not a reasonable rate, because it means a 7, 8, or 10 per 
cent rate by the member banks and general credit stringency. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, credit should not be limited where 
it is needed to finance production and distribution. There is 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. OWEN. Then the Senator agrees with my view. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It should be extended and conserved; but the 
Senator can readily see that unless these speculative accounts 
are shortened the reserves of the Federal reserve banks may 
become exhausted and legitimate accommodation may be re- 
fused. I should like to have the Senator state, if he can, some 
specific instance where the Federal Reserve Board has counte- 
nanced and encouraged the evil of which he complains. 5 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the evil of which I complain is 
a 6 and 7 per cent rate by the Federal Reserve Board, when on 
a 4 per cent rate the Federal reserve banks made 100 per cent. 
That is the first evil I complain of. That is specific enough. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not care 
to continue this discussion. The Senator knows it is easy 
enough to call attention to the fact that interest rates are 
high—too high. So are the prices of corn and wheat and sugar 
and shoes. They are all too high, and the cause is the war, 
Now, the inflation of the currency is one of the effects of this 
condition, and not the cause. 

Mr. OWEN. Inflation of credits, I think the Senator should 


say. 

Mr. McLEAN. Well, inflation of credits and currency. The 
Senator knows that when the war came on the nations that 
«vere engaged in it were compelled to bid against each other for 
war supplies; and not only that, the manufacturers were com- 
pelled to bid against each other for materials and labor. Mean- 
while the Governments were withdrawing millions of men from 
productive activities, and prices doubled overnight. Now, as 


values doubled, credits were necessarily increased. It takes 
more money to finance a crop of wheat at $2 a bushel than it 
does to finance a crop of wheat that is worth but $1 a bushel, 
and consequently the inflation of credits was the effect of the 
demand caused by the war. 

It is the same effect, probably, that would result if we dis- 
covered a mountain of gold. The quantity theory of money is 
all right, other things being equal; but, as Prof. Taussig says, 
other things are never equal, and the cause of the present high 
prices is the abnormal demand which came with the war and 
the shortage in supply. Now, it would not be an easy matter 
fer the Senator to devise a scheme that would arbitrarily 
bring down the price of potatoes and satisfy everybody, espe- 
cially the potato raisers. s 

Mr. OWEN. What I am objecting tọ is a policy that will 
bring down prices by creating a depression instead of bringing 
down prices by creating a new volume of commodities. That is 
the objection. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is as difficult to devise a means to bring 
down the price of credits as it is to devise a means to bring 
down the price of sugar or potatoes. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not agree with the Senator on that propo- 
sition. 


Mr. MCLEAN. The normal way is to raise the discount rate. 
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Mr. OWEN. That is not the way to put credits up and not 
down, and in either case it is done by the dictation of some 
competent authority. 

Mr. MCLEAN, Well, then, if you put your rate at 4 per cent, 
who is to have the preference? Who is to get the money? It 
would not last 24 hours. 

Mr. OWEN. Those who are engaged in productive enter- 
prises are first entitled to credit at the member banks, and 
member banks are entitled in proportion to their right of ac- 
commodation at the Federal reserve banks, along the lines 
which were adopted recently in the amendment referred to by 
the Senator a moment ago. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but the Federal Reserve Board can not 
go out into the country 

Mr. OWEN. I have already answered the Senator com- 
pletely. 

Mr. McLEAN (continuing). And regulate the prices which 
State banks and member banks should charge for their ac- 
commodations and investigate their acts. It has many practical 
difficulties, I will say to the Senator. : 

Mr. OWEN. I understand the practical difficulties and they 
are not insuperable. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator whether the 
object in increasing the rate was not to discourage the bor- 
rowing of money for speculative purposes, rather than to make 
money? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, it was; theoretically, at least. 

Mr. DIAL. Is it not also true that the member banks are 
not compelled to go to the Federal reserve bank for money, 
but they can borrow from their correspondents? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; they can borrow from their correspondents. 

Mr. DIAL. As I understand it, before we adopted the 
Federal Reserve System the law was that a bank could not 
borrow an amount more than its capital stock and surplus, 
and that if it borrowed that much that is all the United States 
law allowed? 

Mr. OWEN. There is a limitation fixed by law. 

Mr. DIAL. Under this system there is no limit, and is it 
not a fact that a great many banks have borrowed many times 
what they were allowed to borrow before? 

Mr. OWEN. A number of them have borrowed several times 
in excess of their deposits with the reserve banks, that is true. 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; and many times what they were ever al- 
lowed to borrow before. Is it not the object of the Federal 
reserve law to get them back on a normal basis, and how are 
you ever going to do that except by increasing the rates? 

Mr. OWEN. The increasing of the rate does not keep people 
from speculating. It would not keep a bank from borrowing 
money if they could pass it on to somebody else at a higher 
rate. A bank would not mind paying 8 per cent for money if it 
could lend it out at 12. The plan as adopted by the Congress 
in the amendment referred to a moment ago was that these 
banks should be limited in proportion to their deposits with the 
reserve bank, and as the accommodation desired rose above a 
certain part of their reserve with the reserve bank, they should 
pay a higher and higher rate of interest, so as to prevent the 
very thing the Senator speaks of. That is a progressive charge 
for a progressive accommodation, which is asked by an aggres- 
sive bank at the expense of every other bank entitled to like 
accommodation. 

Mr. DIAL. Would it not be better to do that than to cut off 
the loan altogether? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think the Federal reserve bank or the 
member banks have any desire to suddenly cut off their cus- 
tomers, but they are pursuing a policy—and I think-it is a wise 
policy—of gradually liquidating these speculative loans, and I 
think it is right; I think that is the best policy for the banks 
of this country now. I am not talking against that policy; I 
am in favor of that policy. What I am talking against is the- 
fixing an artificially high rate of interest by the reserve banks 
and a consequentially higher rate of interest by the member 
banks and the extortionate rates of interest which are charged 
on the New York Stock Exchange, which is bringing about a 
strong depression in the country. That is what I am discuss- 
ing and objecting to. * 

Mr. COLT. Does not the Bank of England always regulate 
speculation and overcredits by raising the rate of discount? Is 
not that the practice? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I do not think so. What they do is to 
raise the rates when they want to have gold moved to London 
from the Continent, and they only do this when other remedies 
fail. 
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Mr. COLT. The Senator referred to the New York Stock Ex- 


change. Does not the raising of the rate of interest on the 
New York Stock Exchange tend to retard speculation? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it does, of a bull kind, and it promotes a 
bear speculation. 

Mr. COLT. Does not the raising of the rate of interest tend 
to check credit, whether done by the Federal reserve bank or 
otherwise? 

Mr. OWEN. To be sure. 

Mr. COLT. Is there not a practical difficulty in the Sena- 
tors proposition—and I would not undertake to say that I 
have any such knowledge as he has—in attempting to distin- 
guish between a credit for speculative purposes and a credit for 
legitimate business purposes, when you seek to extend the propo- 
sition through the whole range of the Federal reserve banks and 
the member banks? 

Mr. OWEN. When you extend it—the interest rate—broadly 
you punish the good and the bad alike. 

Mr. COLT. Is not the fundamental remedy for overspecula- 
tion an extension of credit, the raising of the rate of discount? 
And is there any other remedy? 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to raising the rate of inter- 
est on the speculator, but I object to raising the rate on a 
man who is not a speculator on the theory of protecting the 
country from the speculator, and there are other harmless 
remedies which I have pointed out many times. 

Mr. COLT, And the Senator believes it is practical to carry 
out that distinction which he makes? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely, because every single loan which 
comes to a bank comes with a man with his paper in his hand, 
and he offers it to the president of the bank or the cashier, and 
says, “ I want to borrow so much money.” There is no reason 
why the bank should not say, What are you going to use it 
for? If you are going to use it for speculation, you can not 
have it. We are advised by the Federal Reserve Board not to 
extend any new credits for speculative purposes.” Is not that 
easy enough? Why should the merchants and the manufac- 
turers of New England, and why should the stock raisers of 
the West and the cotton raisers of the South, be subjected to a 
broad, sweeping penalty because somebody is demanding excess 
credits for speculating in stocks in New York? 

Mr, COLT. I want to say that the Senator is discussing what 
I regard as one of the most important questions now before the 
country—a question which affects profiteering and the whole 
business situation—and whatever light he can throw upon it 
will certainly be deeply interesting and most instructive. 

Mr. OWEN. I am trying to throw light on it, because I regard 
it as a matter of great importance. I am not doing it because I 
want to criticize the Federal Reserve Board. I am personally 
friendly with every man on the Reserve Board. I think they 
are doing the best they can. But I differ with them in policy. 
I disagree with their policy. I disagree with the advice they 
are getting. I do not know who is giving the advice, but, who- 
ever it is, I do not agree with the advice. I do not agree with 
the policy, and I am protesting against this because I believe 
it is going to lead to an industrial depression, 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] smiles at these 
suggestions and must either think it is an improbability, or 
perhaps he welcomes it 

Mr. MCLEAN. No, Mr. President; I have not much use for 
prophets of evil and hope the industrial depression. will not 
come. Ido not think there is any need for it. 

Mr. OWEN. It will not come with my consent. 

Mr. McLEAN. But the reason for an industrial depression 
will not be the one which the Senator has assigned, in my 
opinion. The industrial depression will be due to the fact that 
the supply of the necessities of life will not equal the demand 
and that we will come to a period of underconsumption, which 
is an unhealthy and unfortunate way to bring a country back 
to normal conditions. It would be much better if we could ad- 
just things by the process which the Senator is suggesting—by 
an increase in production, 

But the trouble is, Mr. President, that the American people, 
and no other people, will sustain the same sfandard of effort 
in time of peace that they will in time of war. When the 
country's life was at stake we all did our bit. Those of us 
who were at home did everything we could to sustain the fight- 
ing strength of the men who were at the front, but the minute 
the war was over the American people drifted right back into 
the old, apathetic lives. I think class antagonisms were ac- 
centuated rather than otherwise by the war, wages have been 
high, and men in business have made enormous profits. The 
going has been good, and everybody has been trotting to beat 
his record. The victories of peace are won precisely as the 
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victories of war are won, by every man doing his bit; but the 
trouble in this country is that every man has been doing his 
neighbor instead. We have been good-natured about it, be- 
cause everybody has been in it who has had an opportunity of 
making easy money. Labor has been asking as high wages 
as they could get, You can not blame labor, because they know 
the producers have been profiteering. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator think that making it difficult 
to get the money with which to produce aids production? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The trouble is that we have a monetary system 
based upon gold, and we have to have a certain amount of gold 
back of our paper. The Senator knows that. We do not want 
to abandon the gold standard and print a lot of inconvertible 
paper money. The reserves of the Federal reserve banks have 
their limits. The Senator understands that. 

Mr. OWEN, I understand it perfectly, and know there is a 
large margin available against the gold. The reserve against 
deposits is not actually needed, and the security is otherwise 
abundant. 

Mr. McLEAN. As you have increased the prices of products, 
the necessity for credits has increased to meet increase ir 
values. The demand for credits has increased tremendously 
because of the increase in prices. If you fixed your rate at 4 
per cent, the reserves of the Federal reserve banks would soon 
be exhausted. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will say that the Senator's idea of opening the doors of the 
reserve banks and letting people come in and walk out with 
their reserves, without any consideration and without any 
discrimination, is not my idea; it is his own. 

Mr. McLEAN. The trouble with the Senator's idea, as it 
seems to me, is that if you fix a 4 per cent rate—— 


Mr. OWEN. I would fix it at 3 per cent, I will say to the 


Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN, If you fix a 3 per cent rate, who is to have 
the accommodation? Who is to be preferred? The Senator 
Says the men who want this accommodation for financing legiti- 
mate production would be preferred. Very well and good. 

Mr. OWEN. That was not all the Senater from Oklahoma 
said. He said that the loans should be extended in accordance 
with the relative deposits of the member banks with the reserve 
banks, imposing a penalty progressively as they made demands 
upon that reserve. : 

Mr. McLEAN. Very well. The Senator would find inside 
of 48 hours he would not have half enough money to go around 
unless the discount was raised. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not agree with the Senator; the discount 
rate does not make the loan; that is done by the cashier and 
the discount board. The reserve bank directors have sufficient 
intelligence to administer the affairs of the banks and not to let 
out more resources than they have and to make their loans wisely. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The Senator knows that we have over three 
billions of currency out now. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and I will say to the Senator that the 
reserve banks have nearly two billions of gold and $1,200,- 
000,000 of loans and bonds in excess of deposits, covering every 
note by more than 100 per cent security. We have $3,160,000,000 
of gold in the United States, nearly half the gold in the whole 
world, and the world owes the United States, from Europe, 
$10,000,000,000 now. That debt will take twice and more than 
twice the amount of the gold in the entire world, if we should 
require liquidation in terms of gold. We have, moreover, an 
income of four billions per annum from our excess commodity 
shipments that would absorb all the gold in the world annually 
if we chose to take it. We are in no danger of losing gold or 
needing gold, and this idea that we are to go into an industrial 
depression because we haye no credits and can not get any 
credits because we have not a gold reserve supply sufficient, I 
say, has no foundation whatever, It is as utterly fallacious as 
that high interest rates are desirable when credits are urgently 
needed and when credits ought to be extended. 

Mr. McLEAN, We have facts which must be considered when 
we are discussing this question. We have a little more than 
three billions of Federal reserve currency out now, and it is 
pretty close to the low limit of the reserves, not more than 2 
per cent above the legal requirements. The railroads of the 
country want a billion and a half; they have security, and I 
think the Senator will agree with me that the transportation 
interests of the country are legitimate and ought to be sustained. 

Mr. OWEN, I haye urged that as one of the reasons—— 

Mr. McLEAN. If I am not mistaken, the production of food 
to-day depends more upon the transportation facilities of the 
country than it does upon any other one item. The railroads 
want at least a billion and a half. They can not get it. 
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Mr. OWEN. I should like to have them get it at a decent 
rate. But the Senator is wrong about the gold reserve being 
only 2 per cent above the legal requirement. The gold against 
reserve notes is $1,939,141,000 of gold against $3,083,234,000 of 
notes—about 60 per cent. 

The reserve board has put the reserves against deposits and 
notes together, and thus confuses the matter. The reserve 
against deposits is inelastic, unnecessary, and confusing. It 
ought to be repealed, as it wastes the earning power of gold and 
has no adequate value economically, 

Mr. MeLEAN. I would like to know where the Senator ex- 
pects to get not only the billion and a half but at least five or 
six billions of dollars which are needed to finance the legitimate 
credits of this country at this time. I repeat, if you put the 
rate at 4 per cent who is to be preferred? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will say that the annual earn- 
ing power of the United States fer 1919, measured by the best 
economists of the country, has shown a productive power of 
approximately $65,000,000,000 on one turnoyer, and that this 
country is abundantly able to absorb any reasonable amount of 
offerings of securities. 

Mr. McLEAN. It seems to me that only aggravates the situa- 
tion instead of helping it, because the more credits you need, 
of course the more the banks must furnish. The reserves of 
the Federal Reserve System are limited, and the only way I 
know of—— 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator observed yesterday that they were 
limited, but he did not make the statement that they are 
elastic and could be carried very much further than they have 
been carried thus far. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator in his opening remarks 
took the position that our credits had been expanded and that 
our currency had been expanded; and it is the general belief 
to-day that the expansion ought to stop. 

Mr. OWEN, The currency has not been greatly expanded, 
except $12 in gold and about $8 in paper, but credits have been 
expanded very greatly—in United States bonds and bank 
deposits. 

Mr. McLEAN. I fail to see how they can be deflated unless 
the discount rate is so raised that certain lines of investments 
and accommodations can be discouraged. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator if he thinks we can 
deflate United States bonds outstanding now? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know what he means by deflating 
United States bends. 

Mr. OWEN. There is only one way to deflate them, and that 
is to pay them. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 
to repudiate them. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, hardly. The Senator is facetious. 

Mr. McLEAN. There is no way that United States bonds 
can be deflated except by raising taxes enough to liquidate them. 

Mr. OWEN. That is quite right. The only other great infla- 
tion of credit has been bank deposits, and you can, of course, 
deflate bank deposits by actually compelling men who owe their 
notes, and whose notes are held in the portfolios of banks, to 
pay them, and, by compelling them to do that, te compel them to 
sell their property to others who have accounts at the bank, and 
in that way you can deflate to that extent the deposits in the 
bank. I am quite in accord with the idea that it is all right to 
impose gradual liquidation on those who are using their funds 
for speculative purposes, but I am opposed to imposing the tule 
of deflation upon those who are engaged in productive purposes, 
because that will prevent the creation of commodities and pre- 
vent bringing the dollar down in its purchasing power in the 
only proper way available. ‘ 

If you increase commodities, you increase the exchange or 
purebasing power of dollars. 

If you decrease commodities by depression, you decrease the 
purchasing power of dollars. 

If you create panic, destroy credits, you destroy the value of 
commodities by forcing men to sell on a falling market and 
benefit the rich and rob the poor: 

Mr. McLEAN. So I would like to see the supply equal the 
demand, but as the supply of credits is limited, precisely as the 
supply of other necessities is limited, it seems to me that the 
one way to regulate it is to raise the price and so curtail con- 
sumption. ad): 

Mr. OWEN. You can raise the price of sugar in the same 
way, by putting an artificial restriction on the price of sugar 
and charging 25 cents a pound; but I am objecting to undue 
profits by reserve banks, undue profits by member banks, setting 
a bad example to the country in the question of interest rates, 
and they have no more right to profiteer by raising rates arti- 
ficially 50 per cent or 100 per cent than the sugar dealer, who 
gets a monopoly and profiteers by false prices, 


I did not know but the Senator meant 
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Mr. McLEAN. I entirely agree with the Senator in regard 
to that. At the same time I think it would be unwise for the 
Government, say, to fix the price of wheat at 50 cents a bushel 
or the price of sugar at 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. OWEN. It is, of course, unwise to do a foolish thing. I 
understand the Senator is opposed to a usury law. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator says he thinks the Federal Re- 
serve Board ought to fix a rate of 3 per cent. That is the 
same thing precisely in principle. 

Mr. OWEN. The country has proceeded upon the theory of 
a usury law. In North Carolina, for example, they have a 
strict usury law at G per cent. The bankers of North Carolina 
probably pay 2 or 3 or 4 per cent for deposits, and the margin 
of profit which the banks of North Carolina probably have 
would be about 3 per cent, which is the normal rate of increase 
in the handling of the money of depositors when loaned out. 

The rate of interest at 3 per cent has been the rate on Gov- 
ernment bonds before the war, and 3 per cent United States 
bonds went above par. The rate of interest in Belgium for 
50 years before the war was 3 per cent. The rate of interest 
in France for 50 years before the war was 3 per cent. The rate 
in Holland, Belgium, and Denmark was likewise 3 per cent. 

I call attention to these precedents because that shows that 
human beings in normal conditions of life think that is a fair 
rate for money, In London 31 per cent was the rate during 


| 


‘the war for acceptances, while the British Government was 


paying 5 per cent. 8 

But I object to any policy that will bring about depression. 
A violent depression by such means would serve the rich and 
ruin the poor. The debtor class of the country, relying on 
stability in business, will be unable to liquidate without great 
sacrifice and the creditor class will quietly and virtuously ab-¢ 
sorb the property of the debtor elass at panic prices and cash 
in later when the usual reaction takes place. This is the his- 
tory of all panics; the country understands it, and the country 
will not submit to an artificial panic, no matter how respectable 
the advice that brings it about. 

When the Federal Reserve Board summons a council to de- 
termine a policy, that council should include merchants and 
manufacturers and not bankers alone. The wonderful Bank of 
England, the great servant of commerce, is controlled by great 
merchants. But the Federal Reserve Board summons on a great 
occasion like this bankers alone, who profit by high interest rates 
and who will be the beneficiaries, temporarily at least, of the 
medicine they prescribe for the suffering publie. 

They summon class A directors, who are bankers, and do 
not summon class B directors, who are representatives of the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial interest. Why? 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut talks about 
the officers of the Federal Reserve Board all being Democrats. 
I will say to the Senator that I did not regard Paul Warburg, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., late deputy governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, as a Democrat, and he was one of the leading 
lights of the Federal Reserve Board. I regard him as a typical 
conservative and reactionary. Does the Senator wish to make 
an observation on that? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows he has not been a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board for some time. 

Mr. OWEN. I know that, but he was deputy governor. 

You may break, you may shatter, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I am not responsible for Mr. Warburg. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; I know that. I am not charging the 
Senator with responsibility for Mr, Warburg, but when he went: 
out Mr. Albert Straus, of Seligman & Seligman, went in, and 
he is another conservative and reactionary, and Fred Kent, vice 
president of the Bankers’ Trust Co., who had charge of the 
foreign exchange during the war, was a conservative and reac- 
tionary, and Mr. Leffingwell, who was recently Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was another conservative gentleman. I 
do not attribute that to them in any other sense than to say 
that that is their “ point of view,” that they think in terms of 
high interest and bankers’ profits and in terms of the bankers’ 
earnings. Eugene Meyer, another conservative gentleman, was 
appointed in the Treasury and was speculating and buying 
United States bonds with the funds of the War Finance Cor- 
poration at a profit and under par, and making money for the 
United States out of the poor bondholders compelled to sell at a 
discount. I do not regard that as progressive conduct in any 
way. ‘That is the conservative view, as I understand it. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator says they are not Democrats? 


They are reactionaries? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think of them as Democrats or Repub- 
licans. They are business men of very conservative views in 
charge of the United States Treasury. Mr. Leffingwell, I under- 
stand, was a Republican, I assume Paul Warburg was a Repub- 
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lican. I assume Mr. Straus was a Republican; if he is not, he 
might as well be. I would rather have him classified as Repub- 
lican than Democrat. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator does not draw a line between 
reactionaries and Democrats? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not. I have seen reactionary Democrats. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not wish to be understood as criticizing 
any member of the Federal Reserve Board. I merely called 
attention to the fact that they were Democrats, because the 
Senator seemed to be addressing his complaint to this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. OWEN. I am addressing my complaint to the circum- 
ambient atmosphere, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I will say to the Senator that, occupying the 
position which I have, I have felt that I ought to do everything 
possible to encourage the Federal Reserve Board, and that 
Congress ought to do everything possible to help the Federal 
Reserve Board carry the country through this emergency, and 
believing as I do, that they are conscientious and able men, 
regardless of their political affiliations 

Mr. OWEN. I agree that they are conscientious, able men, 
I am trying to give them some conscientious advice now, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have advocated every measure which they 
suggested which commended itself to me as wise. I will say to 
the Senator now what I have felt like saying several times, that 
I believe it was a mistake to make the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency ex-officio members of 
that board. 

Mr. OWEN. They never attended anyway, so they did not 
do any harm, at least the Secretary never did—perhaps semi- 
annually. 

Mr. McLEAN, I do not know what they have done. 

Mr. OWEN. Occasionally, I suppose, the Comptroller of the 
Currency does attend. 

Mr. McLEAN, ‘The board is supposed to be the supreme 
court of finance, and I think that it would be in a much better 
position to administer the law without prejudice, and more 
wisely, if it was entirely free from the influence of political 
appointees, those belonging to any particular administration, 

I also think the system would have been stronger if there 
had been fewer banks. I think one bank, or not more than five, 
would have conserved the resources of the banks and mobilized 
the reserves of the country much better. 

Mr. OWEN. I assume the Senator approves the National 
Monetary Commission bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think everything that has been done for 
the benefit of the country under the Federal Reserve System 
has arisen from the fundamental idea in the bill to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator think that quick money 
against assets and under interest charge originated with that 
bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, no; but it was in that bill. 

Mr. OWEN, It was in that bill, adopted from a proposal 
made on the floor of the Senate in 1900 by the leading Demo- 
crat in the Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN. That may be. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely mention that to keep the Senator from 
giving credit to the Monetary Commission bill to which it is 
not entitled. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think the partisan question was 
raised at all in the framing of that legislation. I think Re- 
publicans and Democrats were alike eager to frame a law that 
was good. 

Mr. OWEN. It was proposed conservative legislation. It 
was legislation which made one central bank; it was legisla- 
tion which put that one central bank in the hands of the bank- 
ers who, in that organization, would have controlled the credit 
system of the United States. It was mischievous in its con- 
ception in the highest degree by putting the powers of credit 
in this country in private hands instead of under public control. 

It was conservative. That is what I mean by conservative. 
I do not mean it was necessarily dishonest. I do not mean it 
was dishonest in intent. I mean it was the conception that it 
was better for the bankers to have control of the credit system 
of the country, and that is why I spoke of Mr. Warburg, and 
why I spoke of Mr. Straus, and these other gentlemen as con- 
servative. 

Mr. Leffingwell I regarded as conservative, among other 
things, because Mr. Leffingwell, I remember, came over here 
to the Senate and tried to get a bill passed to relieve the na- 
tional banks of taxation on their assets. 

Ir. McLEAN. Do I understand the Senator to imply that 
the Federal Reserve Board is under private control? 


Mr. OWEN. I do not see how the Senator could by any pos- 
sibility arrive at any such suggestion. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator was referring to the operation 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland bill when he said that it puts the bank- 
ing system under private control. 

Mr. OWEN. I was referring to the National Monetary Com- 
mission bill, to which I had just previously referred, when I 
said it put that system under the banks by giving the banks 
40 out of 43 directors in general charge. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘The banking idea in the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, it seems to me, is the successful idea in the Federal Re- 
serye System, but I think it was wise to put the control of that 
system under the Federal Reserve Board.“ 

Mr. OWEN. I am glad to know the Senator entertains that 
view. That was not entertained by those who favored the 
Monetary Commission bill, They were very much opposed to 
having Government control. When I speak of conservatives I 
mean those who look at this system from the bankers’ stand- 
point, who think of it in terms of profit, who think of it in 
terms of interest, who want the reserve banks to make as much 
as possible. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator made a statement a few mo- 
ments ago that surprised me very much, if I correctly understood 
him. I think the Senator said that during his connection with 
the Federal Reserve Board Eugene Meyer was engaged in specu- 
lating in Government bonds, 

Mr. OWEN. Perhaps I should not haye used the word specu- 
lating. What he was doing was buying the bonds below par, 
with the funds of the War Finance Corporation, which I regard 
as speculating for the United States Government in buying them 
below par. 

Mr. THOMAS. The inference was—— { 

Mr. OWEN. I did not intend to reflect on Mr. Meyer at all. 

Mr. THOMAS, Iam very glad that is so, because it surprised 
me very much. 

Mr. OWEN. No, indeed; but it was another conservative 
view entirely, thinking in the terms of the banker instead of 
thinking in the terms of credit of the United States and credit 
of the whole people. 

Mr. THOMAS. I knew the Senator would not make a per- 
sonal charge unless he had some basis for it, and the infer- 
ence which I drew from his statement was that Mr. Meyer 
while a member of the board was engaged in private specu- 
lation. ‘ 

Mr. OWEN. No; I did not mean that at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator made another statement rather 
startling, that Mr. Leffingwell had come to Congress and at- 
tempted to procure the passage of a bill to exempt national 
banks from taxation under certain circumstances. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Is the Senator going to follow that up and 
explain it, or was that a casual statement? 

Mr. OWEN. I was just referring to that as evidence of 
looking at this matter from the bankers’ standpoint, because I 
did not think it would be at all fair to other taxpayers or to 
the country to relieve the banks of taxes. I do not think that is 
right, but that is the view Mr. Leffingwell had. 

Mr. KENYON. He was Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
at that time? ~ 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; he was. 

Mr. KENYON. Who was the Secretary of the Treasury at 
that time? - 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. McAdoo. 

Mr. KENYON. So I take it the action of Mr. Leffingwell 
must have been with the acquiescence of and in accord with 
the views of Mr. McAdoo? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; there was a bill sent over here to me by 
Secretary McAdoo, which I introduced. I thought when I in- 
troduced it that it was for the purpose of protecting the bonds 
of the United States from taxation. 

On examining the bill—S. 4137, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
session—I found that it was really a bill that would have ex- 
empted the national banks from being taxed on their assets, 
and I was not willing to agree to that. I had a report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury in favor of it on the ground that it 
would serve to protect the bonds of the United States, but I 
wrote him immediately, pointing out that it would not serve to 
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protect the United States bonds at all; that it would merely 
exempt the banks from being taxed. I objected to the bill, 
made an adyerse report on it—Senate Report 855, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, second session—and moved its indefinite postpone- 
ment, because I had made myself responsible for its introduc- 
tion. It was indefinitely postponed by the Senate April 3, 
1918. Hon. Carrer Grass, at the Secretary’s request, intro- 
duced the same bill—H. R. 8985—January 18, 1918, but his 
committee never reported it. 

Mr. KENYON. The bill to which the Senator refers is the 
bill which was advocated by Mr. Leffingwell? 

Mr. OWEN. No; it was not. It wasa different bill. 

Mr. KENYON. W hen the Senator speaks of the bill being 
sent here, I wish to inquire was it sent by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for introduction? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir; it was sent by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The facts are these: Secretary McAdoo wrote me 
on March 26, urging the passage of S. 4137. I replied imme- 
diately. Without reading, I will have my reply and report in- 
serted in the Recorp from my files. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 26, 1918. 


My Dear Senator. I received your letter of March 20 with 
the inclosed Senate bill, No. 4137. I am glad indeed to know 
that you will at an early date bring this bill to the attention 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The banks of the country have been called upon, and during 
the course of the war must be called upon again from time to 
time, to subscribe for Treasury certificates of indebtedness and 
Government bonds. The unwritten provision of the Constitu- 
tion, as construed by the United States Supreme Court, and the 
express provisions of the statutes of the United States, pro- 
hibit State and local taxation of the bonds and certificates of 
indebtedness of the United States. The United States has sold 
its bonds and certificates of indebtedness with an express stipu- 
lation exempting them from State and local taxation. Naturally 
complaints come from all sides against the indirect taxation 
of United States Government securities through taxes on bank 
stocks levied by States and municipalities. 

So far as the national banks are concerned such taxation 
can, as I understand it, only be levied with the consent of the 
United States, since national banks themselves are govern- 
mental instrumentalities. Such consent of the United States 
was given by what is now section 5219 of the national-bank act, 
which section was originally enacted in 1864 and amended in 
1868. So far as such taxation relates to State banks and trust 
companies, the matter is, I believe, out of the control of the 
Federal Government. The proposed amendment will prevent 
this indirect taxation of Government bonds by the State so far 
as national banks are concerned. It will then be for the State 
legislatures to follow suit and relieve State institutions of such 
taxation. I hope that the States will do this because the ability 
of the United States to finance its war requirements is seriously 
impaired if United States bonds are taxed directly or indirectly 
by the States. 

Under the Constitution and statutes of the United States its 
obligations can not, any more than its instrumentalities, be taxed 
by States or municipalities; but the consent given by the 
United States in section 5219, Revised Statutes, to taxation of 
national-bank shares has led the States to devise a system of 
taxing the banks through their shareholders which enables the 
States indirectly to tax United States bonds and certificates. 
Some States have gone so far as to exempt their own bonds 
from this indirect taxation while subjecting to it bonds and 
obligations of the United States. 

The United States now makes its own bonds subject to its 
income and excess-profits taxes while exempting those of States 
and municipalities from all United States taxes. Surely this 
gives to the States and municipalities sufficient advantage. 
They should not longer be permitted to tax United States bends 
and certificates of indebtedness by indirection. This they can 
not do except by virtue of the consent of the United States 
embodied in section 5219. The proposed amendment would 
withdraw that consent. 

I consider the adoption of the propesed amendment, which 
will relieve the national banks of indirect taxation upon their 
holdings of Government bonds and Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, a vital step in meeting the problems of war finances, 
I think it of the utmost importance that it should be enacted 
before the third Liberty loan is offered, 

Cordially, yours, WX. G. MCADOO. 

Hon. R. L. OWEN, 

United States Senate. 


brs 


Manch 27, 1918. 
Hon. War. G. McAnoo, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: Answering your favor of March 26 
relative to Senate bill 4137, the taxation on national banks re- 
lates only to their stock, the stock being measured by its book 
value, but the bonds of the United States held by a bank are 
not subject to taxation. If the banks were permitted to deduct 
from the assets of a bank the amount of bonds they hold, they 
could, during the short period of the tax return, buy these bonds 
to the amount of the face value of their stock and escape all 
taxes to the State, disposing of their bonds immediately after- 
wards. This would probably cost the State over $70,000,000 
without corresponding benefit to the Government of the United 
States, which would not get such tax. 

Many of these bank stocks pay 10 and 20 per cent and some 
earn even higher returns. The States do not in reality tax 
United States bonds by indirection when they tax the capital 
invested in national banks, for the invested capital comprises 
the insurance fund against the current demand of depositors, 
and this amount should be kept as a liguid reserye for the 
transaction of current business, the deposits often exceeding 
the capital steck tenfold. 

The States give protection to the capital so invested, and it 
would seem to be only fair that the States should be compen- 
sated for this protection. Of course, the banks would be glad 
to escape this taxation, but their argument that they are en- 
titled to escape this taxation on the ground that the States 
ought not to be permitted to tax United States bonds by indirec- 
tion is not only unsound, in my judgment, and if granted would 
not benefit the United States substantially, but would give the 
banks $73,400,000 (based on 13 per eent of the value of the 
capital stock of -$4,893,000,000, composed of capital stock paid 
in, $2,274,000,000; surplus fund, $1,945,000,000; undivided 
profits, $674,000,000), which amount now goes to the States for 
the maintenance of public order. 

Very respectfully, yours, R. L. OWEN. 


[Senate Report No. 355, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session.] 

“Mr. Owen, from the Committee en Banking and Currency, 
submitted the following report (to accompany S. 4137): 

“The Committee on Banking and Currency, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 4137) to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes, respectfully report thereon with the recommendation 
that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

“The purpose of this bill is to amend section 5219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes authorizing the taxation of shares of national 
banks. 

“The proposed amendment, suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the reasons set forth in his letter hereto attached, 
provides that— 
in determining the value of the shares the net amount of a 
or other interest- benng obligations ar the United States — — 
association shall be ucted from its assets. 

“The national banks of the ‘United States have in capital 
stock, surplus, and undivided profits approximately $2,123,000,000. 

“This particular amendment, if adopted, would lead to the 
immediate demand by State banks and trust companies for a 
like exemption from taxation. Indeed, this has already occurred 
in the House of Representatives, where an amendment has 
been proposed to the bill authorizing the third issue of Liberty 
bonds, providing for a like exemption for State banks and trust 
companies, 

“Under the proposal, if a national bank of $300,000 capital 
and surplus and $3,000,000 of deposits should invest $300,000 
of its deposits in United States bonds it would entirely escape 
all State and local taxation, and, of course, transfer such burden 
of taxation upon other local citizens who have no bank stock, 

“Your committee believes that this would be an unwise 
change of policy. Unwise because it would transfer from the 
owners of bank stock a just tax they pay to the State and cities 
in return for police protection, and, secondly, it would not 
benefit the United States substantially, because the banks do 
not pay tax on the bonds which they buy out of the funds 
provided by their deposits, and they would still buy bonds out 
of the twenty-odd billion dollars of deposits to the extent neces- 
sary for floating the bonds during the period required for the 
public digestion of such securities, : 

“The effect of the proposed amendment would be to transfer 
approximately $33,000,000 of State and local tax from those 
owning the capital of national banks to the shoulders of other 
citizens, and would undoubtedly lead to a like demand by the 
State banks for a similar exemption, without rendering any 
adequate return to the United States Government. The capital, 
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> 
surplus, and undivided profits, which measure the cash value 
of bank shares, and the resources of our banking system was, 
for September, 1917, as follows: 


Capital, ete. Total resources, 


5 9, 838,387/000 


4,880, 680, 000 5 


“ The possible diversion of State and local taxes on this capi- 
tal at 1} per cent would be about $74,000,000 per annum, and 
this State and local tax would have to be raised by other 
means and would disarrangeé the taxation systems of the States 
to this possible extent. 

“The banks have over $32,000,000,000 of resources over and 
above their capital with which to buy bonds while in process 
of public distribution. 

“The cash credits representing capital comprise only a mod- 
erate reserve against the demand of their depositors, and it is 
a questionable policy to invite the banks to crystallize these 
credits into bonds when it is not absolutely necessary. 

“We therefore recommend the indefinite postponement of 
the bill. 

“The letter of the Secretary of the Treasury is hereto ap- 
pended and made a part of this report.” 

Mr. OWEN. On March 29, 1918, two days after I had ex- 
plained my objections, Mr. KrroHIn, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, introduced House bill 11123 to authorize 
the third Liberty loan. In section 5 appeared the following: 

“In determining the value of the shares of any national 
bank, State bank, trust company, or other banking institution, 
for the purpose of taxation by any State, or any of the pos- 
sessions of the United States, or any local taxing authority, 
the par amount of any bonds or other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States owned by such bank, trust company, 
or banking institution shall be deducted from its assets.” 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 2, 1918, appeared the 
same explanation by Secretary McAdoo to the House of Rep- 
resentatives that I had objected to on March 27, 1918. The 
bill amended came over to the Senate and was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Leffingwell appeared before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate at that time; and that is the reference that I 
made, because I met him in the Finance Committee advocating 
that very matter. I was opposed to it, and I appeared before 
the committee and expressed my dissent. Owing to my reso- 
lute opposition the committee omitted section 5. I thought it 
undemocratic because granting a special interest and favor to 
the banks against the public interest. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, I am interested in knowing, 
if it is not at all embarrassing to the Senator from Oklahoma, 
just what this bill which was advocated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, would have done for the banks. 

Mr. OWEN. It would have relieved them from taxation. 

Mr. KENYON. In a very large sum, I take it? 

Mr. OWEN. Well, whatever the tax would be upon the 
assets of the banks of the entire country, for it was proposed 
in the House bill that the legislation should apply to the State 
banks as well. It amounted to 1 or 2 per cent on something 
over $4,000,000,000, I think. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, ene matter further, so that I may look 
this question up a little. About what was the date of the report 
which the Senator from Oklahoma made under which this bill 
was indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. OWEN. It was just before the third Liberty loan, along 
in the early part of 1918. It is one of the reports of the Senate 
Senate Report No. 355, April 3, 1918. It has been on file here 
for two years; there is nothing new about it at all. 

What I am objecting to is to having the law administered 
from the banker's standpoint, and merely in his interest and 
against the public interest. I want it administered from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, the merchant, and the stock- 
raiser—from the people’s standpoint as well as from the bank- 
ers’ standpoint. I have received a number of telegrams here 
from the far West in reference to this matter to which I think 
it is worth while to call the attention of the Senate. I have 
a telegram from cattle raisers in Arizona who had their atten- 
tion called to this subject. 

They say they are being denied credit to enable them to raise 
cattle. That is all right for the Beef Trust, to force those 
people to sell their cattle because they can not get credit, but 
I am opposed to treating the people who raise stock in that 
way. I myself was once a stock raiser, I raised cattle for 


seven years—from 1887 to 1894. I had a section about 6 miles 
sSquare—about 36 square miles—with the finest grass in the 


world, with running streams of water through it. I went down 
to Texas and got cattle and brought them up there in Indian 
Territory, and for seven years handled cattle on the range. I 
sent to the market between seventeen and eighteen thousand 
head of steers, and when I got through my seven years of labor 
I had not made a dollar above my bare expenses and the in- 
terest charges I had to pay on the enterprise. I discovered the 
reason why. It was because there was but one buyer of my 
product—the Beef Trust. No wonder they made money. 

Armour & Co., who, starting as packers with a capital of 
$160,000, now have $173,000,000 of profits, which they have 
saved, besides their dividends running into the millions. Where 
did they get it? They got it from such men as I was, raising 
cattle on the range, unable to protect myself and unprotected 
by my Government. These men on the range are now to be 
denied credit; they are to be squeezed to death, and their for- 
tunes are to be sacrificed to whom? To the Beef Trust. I will 
not stand for any such policy; I will not pretend to be content 
with it; I am not going to agree to it; and I am not going to 
stand fer this high interest rate, which is bringing on a depres- 
sion. [Manifestations of applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair) 
rapped with his gavel. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 
Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 


Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that exactly that 
complaint is coming from the farmers of the Middle West, for 
example, from my State, where, by virtue of some legerdemain, 
they are unable to get the money to carry on their business. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Kansas has said that the 
same thing is true with regard to Kansas, and the Senator from 
North Carolina has said the same thing is true with regard to 
North Carolina. I have here a telegram from Fort Worth, 
Tex., which I will read, as follows: 


Forr Wortu, TEX., 
Senator Ronerr L. Owen, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Have read with deep interest your letter to Gov. Harding, of 
Federal Reserve Board, regarding depressed prices Liberty 
bonds, and heartily indorse your suggestion that interest rates 
on loans with Liberty-Victory bonds as collateral should he 
immediately lowered to prevent further sacrifice sales of bonds 
to meet maturing obligations of owners. Federal Reserve 
Board should exercise its powers and its limit of influence with 
Federal reserve and member banks to lower interest rates on 
such loans to the point where owners of bonds who bought 
by original subscription, as each issue was urged upon the 
public, upon whom all possible pressure was brought to bear 
to induce them to buy Government obligations in the days of 
our country’s urgent necessities, should no longer be forced 
to sacrifice their bonds. We subscribed for $600,000 of various 
issues, and’ were allotted total of $480,000 of all issues, which 
we still own. High discount rates and tightness of money has 
rendered it necessary for us to pledge these bonds at unfavor- 
able rates, adding grievously to our market value loss on our 
bonds, which we wish to retain until their maturities. We are 
engaged in heavy transactions in the exportation of south- 
western grains from States of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas; 
and the attitude of some national banks and the highest inter- 
est rates required by the Federal Reserve Board renders it 
exceedingly difficult to operate in so necessary an operation as 
exporting ‘wheat and other grains—our most liquid assets, our 
farm commodities so urgently required by European importing 
countries. Please continue your efforts with the Federal Re- 
serve Board and secure immediate relief from present unnatural 
conditions, 


May 17, 1920. 


THE Fort WortH ELEVATORS Co. 

Here is another telegram from Midland, Tex.: 

MIDLAND, TEX., May 17, 1920. 
Senator Rovert L. OWEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We heartily congratulate you upon your recent speech just 
quoted by press, dealing with interest rates as now regulated 
by Federal reserve banks. Legitimate cattle business is almost 
stagnated by reason of lack of money account these rates. 
Can not something be speedily done whereby credit may be 
had freely by legitimate productive business? 

B. C. GIRLEY. W. W. BRUNSON. 
THos. B. JONES. S. W. ESTES. 

Tom T. GARRARD, Jr. H. E. CUMMINGS. 
W. F. SCARBOROUGH., R. M. CLAYTON, Jr. 
J. L. HILL. RANKIN & SMITH, 
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Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. Does the Senator believe that the high rates 
of interest now being charged by the Federal Reserve Board 
tended to increase the interest rate charge on the recent railroad 
bonds which were sold? 

Mr. OWEN. To be sure they had such an effect. 

Mr. CALDER, The high rates of interest on railroad bonds 
have tended to attract capital from ordinary business, as the 
Senator knows. I was in New York yesterday, and the men 
who make it a business to loan money on real estate for the de- 
velopment of property and the building of homes told me that 
to-day there are no private funds and very little funds from the 
banks and insurance companies, which can loan money on such 
bonds, available for building development. 

Does the Senator think that indirectly these high rates of 
interest imposed by the Federal Reserve Board tend to injure 
the money market? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. CALDER. That situation is very desperate now, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. In some instances people are getting tents 
to live in because they can not build houses; they can not get 
the credit necessary to build houses. New Zealand, I will say, 
has furnished to her citizens or her householders and fathers 
of families credit on 30 years’ time and at low rates of interest 
with which to buy concrete to build concrete houses to shelter 
the families of New Zealand in houses that are permanent, 
which are good in winter and in summer. I am in favor of the 
Government protecting our people in like manner from the crush- 
ing monopolies that deny them housing on fair terms. In this 
country people are driven out of their houses by profiteering 
landlords, 

Here is a telegram from Phoenix, Ariz, : 


PHOENIX, Artz, May 17, 1920. 


Hon. Rogert L. Owen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Much interest has been evinced here on your address on finan- 
cial conditions before the Senate last week. The prevailing 
financial stringency has resulted in stopping movement of our 
young steers from these breeding grounds to pastures where they 
are matured for beef. These cattle were contracted early by 
Texas, Colorado, and northern pasture men and advance pay- 
ments made; now they are being forced to sacrifice advance 
payments owing to their inability to secure funds regardless of 
collateral rate of interest and amount of margin in steers, 
claiming the Federal Reserve Board having stopped loans on 
eattle security. This spring movement of young steers is not 
speculative but occurs every year, and heretofore has been 
tinanced without difficulty. To stop it will not only throw 
many in Arizona out of business but will certainly, bring about 
eventually an upheaval in beef conditions generally. It is just 
as important to the Nation as the movement of any grain crop. 
Our breeding ranges are stocked to capacity, and the breeders 
can not finance this, but, on the contrary, need money badly for 
operating expenses. We have wired to Secretary Houston and 
Federal Reserve Board asking if some provision can not be 
made whereby member banks are permitted to accept enough 
well-secured cattle paper to permit this normal movement of 
steers to pastures, from whence they go to market in one or two 
years hence, and avoid this disaster. Would appreciate any 
assistance you may care to give. ` 

ARIZONA CATTLE GRoweERrs’ ASSOCIATION, 
CuHas. P. MULLEN, President. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator when 
that telegram was dated? | 

Mr. OWEN. It was dated on May 17. 

Mr. McLEAN, I presume that no reply as yet has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know whether a reply has been received 
or not, I think the department will wish to do what they can 
about it. 

Mr. MCLEAN, That is the only point that interests me in this 
discussion. If the Federal Reserve Board is restricting legiti- 
mate credits in any way, I say to the Senator, “Go to it, and 
strength to your arm.” 

Mr. OWEN. I am “going to it” all right, and I am not going 
to stop until it is corrected, 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not defending anything of that sort, as 
the Senator well knows. My position is that it may be abso- 


lutely necessary to raise the discount rates in certain instances 
in order to discourage credits that are desired by speculators, ` 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to raising rates on specula- 
tive loans where they are known to be speculative and where 
they otherwise show an indisposition to liquidate. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like very much to have the Senator 
note the Secretary's reply to that telegram, and, if possible, 
present it to the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. I have written some letters down there myself, 
but I do not seem to have obtained the results that I thought 
were desirable. 

I also have the following telegram from Willcox, Ariz. : 

WILLCOX, ARIZ., May 17, 1920. 


Hon. R. L. OWEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Accept our congratulations on your timely speech of last 
Thursday relative to Federal Reserve Board. The efforts of 
the beard to deflate credits immediately has resulted in stop- 
ping the movement of our young steers from breeding ground to 
northern pastures, where they are matured for beef. The 
northern buyers who contracted for these cattle early and made 
advance payments are now being forced to forfeit these ad- 
vances, owing to the inability of anyone in cow business to 
secure funds, regardless of collateral, rate of interest, or amount 
of margin in steers. Unless relief is obtained the southwest- 
ern cowman will be against the wall. This association, in con- 
junction with Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association and Pan- 
handle and Southwestern Association, are wiring Arizona Sena- 
tors; also Secretary Houston and Gov. Harding, of the board, 
requesting their assistance in relieving this serious situation. 

CocHISE-GRAHAM CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
GEO. P, MorGan, President. 


I have here a letter from ex-governor of New Jersey, Hon. 
E. C. Stokes, of one of the large national banks of the country— 
Mechanics National Bank, of Trenton. I desire to say that my 
observations are not directed against the banks; they are in 
behalf of the banks, and for their real welfare. I do not want 
the banks of this country to be injured or harmed, but I do not 
want them to pursue a dangerous policy which will harm them 
and which incidentally is harming the country. This letter 
reads as follows: 

THe MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK OF TRENTON, 
Trenton, N. J., May 15, 1920. 
Hon, Rosert L. OWEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR OWEN: I am delighted to know that some- 
body in the United States Senate has the intelligence and the 
courage and the patriotism to resent the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in raising rediscount rates—an example that 
causes or at least furnishes an excuse for artificially high rates 
throughout the country. 

I was opposed to the Federal Reserve System when the bill 
for its inauguration was pending, just because I feared such 
action on the part of those in charge of the system as has now 
come to pass. You and Secretary Glass favored it because you 
thought it would prevent the present condition, namely, exorbi- 
tant rates for credit when the country is in what might be 
termed a credit famine. Your purpose was most commendable, 
but the Federal Reserve Board is functioning in a way that 
thwarts the good object you had in mind when you urged the 
legislation. k 

The Federal Reserve Board is proceeding upon an entirely 
wrong theory. High wages and the high cost of material make 
necessary more credit than in normal times if industry and 
business are to be carried on. The manufacturer can not to- 
day finance his pay rolls and his materials and carry his manu- 
factured product—if he is compelled to because of poor trans- 
portation service—on the same line of credit that he did before 
the war. 

If because wages are high and materials are high the Fed- 
eral Reserve System can not aid the banks of the country in 
furnishing the necessary credit to carry on enterprise and pro- 
mote prosperity, then the Federal Reserve System has failed 
and ought to be changed or modified. The present methods of 
the Federal Reserve Board are based on an entirely erroneous 
theory. ` 

Increased credit is not the cause of high prices. Increased 
credit is the result of high prices and is necessary because 
prices are high. What the country needs to-day is more credit, 
not less credit. If the industries and business of the land could 


be assured of more and cheaper credit, production would be en- 
couraged, and with an increase of production prices would fall. 
With assurance of the proper amount of credit at reasonable 
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rates, intensive production would follow and prices would be 
cheaper, even without a reduction in wages. This production, 
however, will never be undertaken by the manufacturer or even 
by the farmer if he thinks his loans are going to be ealled or 
curtailed and he himself forced into bankruptcy because of in- 
ability to carry his enterprises to completion. 

The members of the Federal Reserve Board and some of the 
members: of the Federal reserve bank utterly fail to grasp this 
economie law and the importance of its encouragement in this 
hour of strain. 

Your diagnosis of the chief cause of the fall in the price 
of Liberty bonds is absolutely accurate. There are 22,000,000 
of such bondholders in the country. These bonds were bought 
as matter of patriotism by many who could illy afford it, and 
when they are compelled to sell to pay a doetor’s bill or pro- 
vide for the proverbial rainy day the loss they suffer creates 
a feeling of bitt against the Government and the holders 
feel they have been deceived. Indeed, good faith on the part 
of the Government demands that every legitimate Government 
agency should be employed to keep these bonds at par and save 
the patriotic holders from loss. 

The action of the Federal Reserve Board in raising the dis- 
count rates om loans secured by bonds to 54 per cent—more than 
the interest return on the bonds—not only caused a liquidation 
of the bonds on the bargain counter, but it created consterna- 
tion and fear throughout the country and halted confidence and 
enterprise. The action, it seems to me, was most unjust and 
certainly not needed from a financial point of view, when some 
Federal reserve banks last year earned 110 per cent. They 
certainly have no right to ery “ profiteer” against their fellow 
countrymen. Their action gave the excuse for the raising of 
moncy rates alt over the country. 

Quick and prompt transportation of food supplies and raw 
materials is absolutely necessary if prices are to be kept 
normal. Indeed, inadequate transportation, if it does not 
cause a panic in food does cause high prices. The same is true 
in the case of raw materials for the manufacturers. 

The railroads need money to buy new equipment. To-day 
security issues of roads like the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central, well secured by bonds or equipment, are upon the 
market at from 7 to T} per cent. This means that the money 
costs them, when they have paid their bank and brekerage com- 
missions, from 8 to 10 per cent. With an allowed earning 
capacity of 54 per cent under the new railroad law, our trans- 
portation systems can not continue to pay such exorbitant in- 
terest rates to finance their equipments and improvements. It 
is bound to break dewn and the country suffer from the conse- 
quent trade paralysis. 

Every increase of discount rates on the part of the Federal 
Reserve Board makes for dearer eredit. The high interest 
rates for call money in New York is artificial and unjustifiable. 
There is no more reason why New York bankers should demand 
rates over 6 per cent than Philadelphia or Boston or Pitts- 
burgh. Indeed, some of the bankers in that city refuse to 
accept over 6 per cents Such rates are tantamount to eon- 
spiracy against values and prosperity. They tend to very mate- 
rially reduce the market value of legitimate securities held by 
life and fire insurance companies, savings banks, trust com- 
panies and national banks, and by millions of patriotic and 
innocent investors throughout the Fand. 

There is searcely a family in America that is not directly 
or indirectly, through life insurance and through banks, inter- 
ested in a higher value of securities. Those securities to-day 
are abnormally and artificially below their true worth. Every 
time there is a rise in the market money rates are put up and 
the appreciation of these securities, affecting the savings of 
millions ef Americans, is cheeked and, indeed, reduced. 

No man or set of men in this country has any more right to 
be permitted to engage in financial methods that cause a loss 
to the millions of seeurities holders than he has to burn down 
a bam. Both meam destruction of the earnings and savings 
wealth of the country. This is a question of simple, common 
honesty; and when common honesty is involved, no man has a 

right, even if the law does not prohibit it, to resort to economic 
measures that violate it. 

More and cheaper credit in this hour would be a godsend to 
the American people. The Federal Reserve ought to set an 
example to this desirable end. Just one example by way of 
Illustration: 

In the eities of this land many people are practically home- 
Tess. Some of them have their goods in storage and are living 
with their relatives because they can not get homes. The Goy- 
ernment has urged the banks to finance home building. The 
banks should do this. Indeed, they are willing to do it, and do 
it at a rate not over 6 per cent. 


The other day Congress passed a law permitting the Federal 
Reserve Board—an additional and dangerous power—to raise 
the discount rates in proportion to the line of accomodation of 
the member banks of the Federal Reserve System. That means 
that they can make discount rates 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 per cent 
or any per cent they see fit. The usury law does not apply under 
this act to this philanthropic governmental institution. In- 
dividuals can not indulge in usury but the Government can—a 
beautiful example for the Government to set to its people. 

Under this law, if the banks have loaned to the limit of their 
credit to home builders and are compelled to borrow of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, because they are straining their credit 
to build homes and do it at 6 per cent, the Federal Reserve 
Board or the Federal reserve banks, can make the rediscount 
rates against them 7 or 8 or 9 per cent, so that the banks are 
compelled, either to lose money on the transaction or in their 
fear of the application of this law, refuse to extend credit to 
home builders and thus check this much needed enterprise, the 
remedy of a serious condition. 

I realize that the Federal Reserve Board has the power, but, 
Senator, you can not drive the American people into desperation 
without resentment. The man who wants to build a home in 
this hour and the man who wants to furnish employment and 
pay wages, is entitled to have credit if his resources warrant 
it, and the attempt of the Federal Reserve Board to curtail 
credit under these conditions strikes a blow at the prosperity 
and welfare of the land. 

Last January, in one of the largest cities of this country, a 
business man was called in and congratulated upon his state- 
ment, and told that he would be very welcome to come in to 
berrow, and that they would give him a loan of $75,000. The 
other day he went and asked for $25,000, and was refused, 
not because he was not worth the money, but because the 
banker said there was a credit famine in the country. He re- 
minded the banker of his promise and conversation, but the 
banker simply shook his head and said, We are going through 
a panic.” 

My comment on that is that that banker does not under- 
stand his. obligations to his fellow man. Unfortunately some 
bankers forget that business and industry ought to be provided 
with credit when eredit is needed, and they seem to hold to the 
theory that business and industry ought to borrow when credit 
is plentiful. ‘This view of the credit function, which I fear is 
taken by too many bankers, is not banking at all. It is simply 
high-class pawnbroking. When a man needs credit, legitimate 
credit should be forthcoming, and it is the duty of the banker 
to provide it for him. 

In 1907, during the panie of that year, our little bank at 
Trenton—then a third of the size it is to-day—borrowed six 
hundred thousand, paid 6 per cent for it, and loaned it to our 
customers, to save them from trouble. We did not make a man 
pay a dollar during that entire period of trial. It was an hour 
when our customers, merchants, manufacturers, and business 
men needed help, and the real banker will see that people get 
help when they need it. 

Of course we made no money on the transaction. In fact, we 
lost because the cost of handling the operation and the transfer 
of funds was entirely at the bank's expense, but we were 


‘rewarded in the theught that we had helped the community and 
saved the borrowers from suffering liquidation and perhaps 
' bankruptey. 


I have no patience with the maudlin cry that there is not 
credit enough in the country to finance its progress and devel- 
opment. If that were true, there would be no progress or devel- 
opment. Progress necessarily demands more credit, and there 
is always credit enough in any civilized nation to carry on its 
legitimate business enterprises of any eharacter whatever, pro- 
vided that credit is made liquid and available. It is not being 
made liquid and available by present methods of the Federal 
reserve bank im pushing up their discount rates and encourag- 
ing high money rates in New York and throughout the land. 

A United States Senator who will get up in the Senate and 
in a vigorous patriotice speech explain this situation to the 


people of America and demand a change in the interest of 
common welfare will make himself deservedly a friend of the 


people. 

More might be said, but this letter is long enough. I thank 
you for your courage and for your clear insight in this day of 
artificial financial difficulties. The country is all right; the rank 
and file of the people are all right. They are ready to go ahead 


it the financial system of our country will not stand in the way 


and block their efforts. 
I take the liberty of inclosing yow a recent article of mine, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
E. C. STOKES. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Oklahoma is far better 
posted than I am on these matters, and I want to ask him for 
information this question: 

Was it not the original design and plan of the Federal Re- 
serve Act that it was to aid the commerce and trade of the 
country? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. NELSON. And that credits should be granted simply on 
commercial paper? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. NELSON. That policy was changed when the banks 
were permitted to borrow money on Liberty bonds as col- 
lateral. 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. 

Mr. NELSON. And has not that been one of the causes that 
luis led to this great inflation of the currency? ) 
Mr. OWEN. It has inflated the currency to some extent. 

Mr. NELSON. In other words, if they had adhered to the 
original plan, and made no loans except on commercial paper 
covered with bills of lading and other sercurities, there would 
not have been the present inflution of the currency. 

Mr, OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. But the practice of allowing them to borrow 
money on Government bonds has led to an immense inflation of 
the currency. Is not that true? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; some inflation of the currency, but very 
great inflation of credit. Of course, because of the war, in order 
to mobilize the resources of the country, we had to use and we 
did use the Federal reserve banks in discounting against these 
Liberty bonds as collateral security; and I think the time will 
have to come when we shall go back to the old system, where 
no bonds of any kind will be used, not even United States bonds, 
except in a very limited degree. 

I do not believe they ought to be used at all, because we 
have an abundance of commercial paper now; but at present 
many of the banks of the country are carrying these bonds 
with the implied contract that they could use them as a means 
of getting credit, and I think it would not be advisable now to 
undertake to deflate the credit on those bonds. I think, how- 
ever, that as soon as these bonds can be digested by the public 
the act ought to be changed so as not to leave bonds open as 
collateral security for the purpose of getting the resources of 
the reserve banks. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I appreciate the great knowl- 
edge of these matters of the Senator from Oklahoma, with 
whom I served on the committee when this Federal reserve 
legislation was enacted. 

Mr. OWEN. I remember with gratitude the service the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota rendered. He was one of the most faithful 
and useful of our members. 

Mr. NELSON. It was one of the claims—and I thought it 
was well founded—that our currency would become more 
elastic; that it would be governed by the ebb and flow of the 
commerce and trade of the country. 

Mr. OWEN. That is the correct theory, too. 

Mr. NELSON. That was the theory of the Federal reserve 
bill, and I thought it was a sensible theory; but by departing 
from it by allowing this great volume of Liberty bonds to be 
used in this way we have done violence to that theory, and we 
have got some other standard to measure the volume of cur- 
rency outstanding. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. OWEN. What the Senator says has great force in it 
and great value in it, because these Liberty bonds really, after 
all, are an investment, and are not the.same kind of paper as 
bills based upon cattle, wheat, corn, and things of that kind, 
which measure the ebb and flow of commerce, as the Senator 
points out. It would be much better if we could get back to the 
old system, and I take it we will get back to it as soon as we 
get rid of the outstanding bonds which have not yet been di- 
gested by the public. 

Mr. NELSON. But, Mr. President, will the Senator be kind 
enough to let me interrupt him a little further to say this: We 
can not well overlook the fact that these Government loans 
that were made, these so-called Liberty loans and the Victory 
loans, were of a unique character, and different from all the 
other ioans ever made by the Government, 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. In other words, the Government made a can- 


vass all over the country, and induced everybody, high and low, 
rich and poor, no matter what their calling or business was, to 
take a share in these Government loans, 

Mr. OWEN, 


Yes, 
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Mr. NELSON. Now, there was such a volume of them issued, 
such an immense amount of money was taken out of the banks 
and out of circulation to purchase these bonds, that it left a 
vacuum, and the bonds have gone down. Of course, some of 
these holders are big holders who can afford to hold their bonds; 
but there are many poor people who are face to face with the 
alternative either of selling their bonds at a big loss or of 
borrowing money to carry on their business, and the only security 
they can well give is these bonds. So that although our system 
of having Government bonds as collateral security for these 
loans of the Federal reserve banks is an innovation and a 
change, and has led to this great inflation of the currency, 
nevertheless it is one that grows out of the necessity of the 
case, and is unavoidable, I think. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is right. I have been anxious that 
the normal interest rate should come down instead of going up, 
because there are so many people, including many poor people, 
who bought these Liberty bonds as a patrtotic duty; and if the 
interest rate goes skyrocketing up, it has the same effect upon 
Government bonds that it has upon any other kind of bonds. 
The effect is to make a comparison between a high rate of in- 
terest as a normal matter and a low rate of interest, 44 per 
cent, on these bonds. The consequence is, when people offer 
the bonds for sale, that men say, “ Well, this security is good 
security, of course, but it is only earning 4} per cent, and I can 
get z per cent for my money, Why should I give par fôr these 

n s? ” 

That is the kind of talk that goes on, and the action of the 
Federal Reserve Board in raising these rates to 6 and 7 per 
cent has the effect of depreciating the value of these Liberty 
bonds all over 'the country. There are nineteen or twenty mil- 
lion people who have these bonds, and who bought them for 
patriotic reasons. Of course, it can be said that if they hold 
them until the time of maturity, they will not lose anything; 
but they were told, when they bought them, that they were the 
best security in the world. They expected to be able to sell 
them at relative par whenever they wanted to. They thought 
they were as good us a savings-bank account which they could 
cash at will. 

Another thing is that when you raise these rates in this 
manner, it has the effect of breaking down the value of the 
bonds and of the stocks held by the saving banks of New Eng- 
land. What does the Senator think of that? Is that advisable? 
Do you want to break down confidence in the sayings banks of 
the country? 

I tell you, Senators, there is a moral aspect to a charge of 
interest, and that moral aspect must be what will be a reason- 
able return on idle capital; and when you want to know what 
the reasonable return on idle capital is, you have a right to 
look to the precedents of the past. 

In the United States, the banks pay 2, 3, and 4 per cent 
interest for deposits. The banks themselves say that 2 and 
3 and 4 per cent are fair rates for money, because that is what 
they pay for money to their depositors. They have borrowed 
from their depositors billions of dollars at those rates, and then 
they let it out at 5, 6, and 7 per cent—an increase of 3 per 
cent above what they pay—showing again that that is a fair 
return for the handling of credits. As I pointed out a while 
ago, Belgium had_a uniform, fixed rate of 3 per cent for 
50 consecutive years, without a single break, before the 
war. France had the same rate, with a few changes. Ger- 
many had a rate under 4 per cent, around 4 per cent. England 
had a rate fluctuating between 3 and 4 per cent. It is a fair 
rate. 

The United States bonds at 3 per cent were above par before 
the war. Two per cent bonds now, with the circulation privilege, 
are above par. I am not asking anything unreasonable in ask- 
ing that a decent standard shall be set by the powers of this 
Government who are in control of the Federal reserve banks. I 
am not asking anything unreasonable when I point out that the 
Federal reserve banks, on a 4 per cent rate, made 100 per cent 
profit last year, and ask that they shall be content with 4 per 
cent. They ought to be content with 3. It is enough; it is a 
fair rate; and then they ought to discriminate as to whom they 
will make these loans to. But I say that if this thing goes on— 
this thing of these skyrocketing rates on the stock exchange, 
these skyrocketing rates on commercial and industrial paper—if 
the Federal Reserve Board raise the rate now, as they might do 
to-morrow—they are having a conference over it now—if they 
raise the rate, what then? 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] says he does not 
like to hear a prophet of evil. The prophets of evil have been 
talking a good deal. I am not afraid of any industrial de- 
pression, 
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There is no need for an industrial depression. We have plenty 
of credits, and I shall put in my remarks, without stopping to de- 
tail it now, the volume of credits that is available by the mem- 
ber banks and the reserve banks right now. These present rates 
are artificial and willful. They are selfish. They are unjusti- 
fied. They are indefensible. If bad consequences ensue, it will 
be over my protest. 

Job has well said that— 

The thing I greatly feared is come upon me. 

I do not fear it. I defy it, and I defy those who bring it 
nbout; and they will hear from the American people if it 
happens. 


MEMORANDUM. 
The resources of the Federal reserve banks May 14, 1920, were: 
ASSETS. 
CP co) fs EAE PEA ES ae PSPS Bln eR ap aL a GaN EOP EN $1, 939, 141, 000 
| FY Tan ean SED ALCL A IL SR OAD aaa ga EER noel Oy 2, 964, 582, 000 
United States bonds and certificates 306, 328, 000 
LIABILITIES. 
SER ot U MNT r 3 BS 1, 839, 355, 000 
Capita) anes , y es e ee 213. 227, 000 
r -- 2 sh ee 3, 083, 234, 000 


Loans exceed deposits by over $1,100,000,000. The best loans 
in the world and deposits fixed by law are not subject to with- 
drawal. Entire system secured by assets of all member banks 
and by the United States. No cash reserve really required 
against deposits because deposits can not be withdrawn. 

On a 333 per cent reserve of gold the notes could be ex- 
panded if absolutely necessary to three times $1,939,141,000 or 
$5,817,000,000 or $2,817,000,000 in excess of present issue. No 
increase is probably necessary, because the speculative and 
investment loans being retired will furnish all credits likely to 
be needed without raising rates. 

If any more gold were needed the United States could com- 
mand it. No more gold is needed. We have more than enough, 
and the present ratio of gold against notes is over 60 per cent, 
while the Bank of England went below 15 per cent in gold 
reserve without disturbing the peace of Great Britain, because 
if actually needed, the Bank of England could issue legal-tender 
notes against loans, 

England is economical in using gold, and the United States 
is uneconomical in the use of gold by keeping a percentage 
much higher than necessary. The surplus above actual need 
is so much noninterest-producing gold. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dispo- 
sition, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope we may 
proeeed now with the shipping bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the first amendment passed over. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The first amendment passed over 
in the bill will be found on page 9, line 1, where it is proposed 
to insert, after the word “sold,” the words: 
and any other facts or conditions that would influence a prudent, 
solvent business man in the sale of similar vessels or property which 
he is not forced to sell: Provided, That no sale shall be made at a less 
price than the cost at the time of 1 such sale of constructing 
vessels of similar types in private yards in the United States, after 
1 the depreciation charge against the vessels sold generally 
allowed in shipping operations, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenrkoor] is interested in that amendment, but he is per- 
fectly willing that it should go to conference and be taken care 
of there, and I assure the Senate that it will be looked into 
very carefully. Probably some modification will be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Also the other amendment on the 
same page. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 9, later on in the page, 
another committee amendment was passed over. Beginning on 
line 18, after the word “ vessels,” the committee propose to 
insert: 


having a dead-weight tonnage of not exceeding 6,000 tons, unless such 
vessels are over 10 years of age. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The AssisraNxr SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over 
is, on page 21, to insert section 19, as follows: 


Sec. 19. That the board, as soon as practicable after the enactment 
of this act and from time to time thereafter, is authorized and directed 
to determine what apprentices should be carried upon vessels docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States and to prescribe the duties, 
compensation, and conditions of employment of such apprentices and to 
make rules and regulations requiring such aircon to be carried 
on the vessels of the board, on vessels sold b „ and on vessels having 
contracts for the carrying of the mails, and the board is directed to 
submit to Congress from time to time its recommendations for addi- 
tional legislation to make available a sufficient number of officers and 
able seamen who are citizens of the United States to officer and man 
the merchant marine of the United States to such an extent as it may 
deem desirable: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to impair any existing power or authority of the board to organize or 
maintain its recruiting service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that went over at 
the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye], and I just 
spoke to him about it. It will be entirely satisfactory to him 
to change, in line 14, the word “determine” to “recommend.” 
So I offer that amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 21, line 14, strike out the 
word “determine” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ rec- 
ommend,” so as to read: 


That the board, as soon as practicable after the enactment of this 
act and from time to time thereafter, is authorized and directed to 
recommend what apprentices should be carried upon vessels documented 
under the laws of the United States, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The next amendment passed 
over is one in which two. or three Senators, who are now en- 
gaged in a very important committee meeting, are very much 
interested. So, in the hope that the committee meeting may be 
completed without having to disturb them, and upon the assur- 
ance that it will take only about 20 minutes to dispose of the 
agricultural conference report, I am willing to lay aside the 
shipping bill temporarily for a few moments and allow that 
report to be taken up. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent that the conference 
report on the Agricultural appropriation bill be laid before the 
Senate, and that the shipping bill may be temporarily laid aside. 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture fór the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921. s 

Mr. THOMAS. I assume the Senator having charge of the 
report does not intend to concur in the amendments about 
which there is a difference unless the Senate requires him to 
do so. $ 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that the Senate 
conferees brought these three items in disagreement to the 
Senate, and, of course, it is for the Senate to instruct the con- 
ferees. I will assure the Senator that the conferees will insist 
on the amendments made by the Senate if so instructed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is an answer to my query. I am very 
much opposed to one of the House provisions which the Senate 
conferees refused to accept. Of course, if there is to be a dis- 
sent, I do not care to take up any time in discussing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question Is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him yesterday. The entire speech is as follows: 

Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from North Dakota a 
question? I understand the conferees have agreed on everything 
except three items. 

Mr. GRONNA. Les. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator propose to ask that the 
conference report be adopted as to everything the conferees 
agreed upon, and as to the balance does he want it to go back 
to conference? 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry. Is it permissi- 
ble to file a motion to send the conference report back to the 
conferees with instructions to insist on certain Senate amend- 
ments, or must the question first be taken on the adoption or 
rejection of the conference report as agreed upon, and then file 
a motion to instruct the conferees? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair took occasion in 1914 
to investigate the question and then expressed the opinion that 
anything could be done that had been done in accordance with 
decisions of preceding presiding officers, but it was the opinion of 
the Chair at that time that the way to reach it was to point out 
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what the objections were to the conference report, and if the 
objections met with the views of the Senate, and they wanted 
the conferees to stand by the Senate amendments, not to with- 
draw it, but reject the conference report and then instruct the 
conferees to insist on the amendments of the Senate and send 
the bill back to conference. 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COMER. I am not going to make a I under- 
stand that they disagreed on my amendment and that it has 
been rejected. I wish to say, Mr. President, to the chairman 
of the committee that this was a rider on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill and the most important proposition that you 
have. I do not wish to embarrass the passage of the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, and as the maker of the amendment 
I will not urge it at all. 

I wish to thank the Senate for the consideration that has been 
shown me in the matter and to state that I am going to offer a 
regular bill or a regular amendment to a bill to come through 
regularly instead of insisting on the amendment. 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator fro: 
North Dakota? è 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, I wish to thank the Sénator from Alabama [Mr. 
Comer} for the statement he has just made. I will say to the 
Senator that the conferees on the part of the Senate felt that it 
was a very important amendment and we did not feel that we 
could recede until it had been brought back to the Senate. 
I feel now that we have done our full duty, and it is left with 
the Senate to do whatever it sees fit with it. 

Mr. COMER, While on the floor I wish to thank the chair- 
man of the committee and the committee itself for the considera- 
tion shown the amendment. It is a most important matter and 
we trust that it will have consideration again. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just wish to ask how long this 
is likely to take? I did not expect that we would have a cotton 
discussion. z 

Mr. HARRISON. This is merely the embroidery. We are 
coming to the real thing now. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. We are going right at it now? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. The action of the Senate on the con- 
ference report means very much to a certain class of our citi- 
zens. The appropriations that are carried in the Agricultural 
appropriation bill touch many phases of our national life. 

I wish to state in the beginning just a few instances or a 
few things that are touched by the provisions of the bill. The 
meat that we eat is passed upon by the department’s inspec- 
tors. Every egg that is kept in cold storage and placed in tran- 
sit has been approved by this department. Every precaution 
is taken to see that there are no injurious ingredients in the 
food the people eat or in the medicine they buy. The depart- 
ment sees to it when maple sirup is sold that it is pure maple 
sirup and not some fraud practiced upon the people. Through 
the efforts of the department cotton, which enters into every- 
thing we wear, has been made more durable. Our clothing may 
be worn for a longer time because of the durability and strength 
either in the wool or in the cotton which is placed init. Auto- 
mobile tires have been made more durable because of the 
superior character of the ingredients which enter into their 
manufacture. The experts of the department study cotton and 
woolen fibers; their activities embrace the subject of shoes by 
reason of the development of methods of treating leather which 
prolong its life. The department teaches farmers how to con- 
serve and how to save from waste their leather and how to tan 
it. It conserves and beautifies the forests and preserves the 
game of the country. It compels the proper labeling of medicine 
in order that one may not be defrauded in its purchase. It 
gives storm signals so that the farmer may be protected from 
unexpected and sudden storms or cyclones which may arise. 

It controls the marketing of fruits and vegetables, aids in 
their transportation, and encourages economy in wiping out 
the commissions of the middleman, It has aided in the deyelop- 
ment of good roads. The experimental roads around the city 
of Washington are under the jurisdiction of this department. 
Experiments and tests are made in order that materials may be 
discovered which will be more durable, and which therefore 
will make the roads more lasting. 

It is through the work of this department that farmers have 
been encouraged to economize in various ways; to raise more 
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of particular products per year upon their acres. For instance, 
since 1880 there has been a gradual increase of 25 per cent in 
the average yield of wheat per acre, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment cooperating to a very great extent through its agents in 
making that increased yield possible. Largely through its 
activities the yield of corn has increased 10 per cent per acre; the 
yield of oats has increased 24 per cent per acre; the yield of pota- 
toes has increased 33 per cent per acre; of hay, 20 per cent per 
acre; of cotton, 34 per cent per acre; and the average yield per 
acre of other crops has increased 16 per cent. So this great 
department enters into the very life of the Nation. 

Mr. President, upon agriculture depends the prosperity of 
the American people. The high cost of living to-day is due 
to the lack of production in the country; to the fact that the 
people are moving from the country into the cities and are 
becoming consumers instead of producers. So leng as that con- 
dition continues high prices for agricultural labor are sure to 
prevail, and the high cost of living will not be reduced until more 
foodstuffs are produced to meet the demands of the consumers 
of the country. So this bill is of the utmost importance in 
order to meet conditions existing in America to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Mississippi proceeds, I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The figures which the Senator has quoted, 
showing the increases in the yields of various crops, are very 
interesting and illuminating. I assume, of course, the Senator 
means that those increases represent the average throughout 
the country? 

Mr. HARRISON. They represent the average throughout the 
whole country. y 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Mississippi did not state— 


-and that is what I desire to have him state, if he has the infor- 


mation—during what period these increases have occurred. 

Mr. HARRISON. They have occurred since 1880. Some 
States have shown marvelously increased yields per acre, while 
others have not shown so great an increase. I know that in 
the State of Mississippi the yield of corn has almost doubled, 
due to the encouragement that the Department of Agriculture 
has given in the organization of boys’ corn clubs, and the 
encouragement the producers have received from the Crop 
Estimate Bureau of that department, 

There is a great deal of criticism that can be very justly 
made of this bill. The Republican Party in its last campaign 
told the people that we were paying too much attention to for- 
eign affairs, to foreign entanglements, and to foreign embroll- 
ments, and were not paying enough attention to our domestic 
and internal affairs. They said that if they should be honored 
by being placed in control in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives they would see that the internal affairs of the 
country were properly taken care of; that adequate provision 
would be made by law for every emergency, so far as our do- 
mestic and internal affairs were concerned. We have seen 
their record; we have watched it; and their finger prints are 
in this bill. 

We saw them also in their action when we had under con- 
sideration the river and harbor bill, involving legislation which 
affects the very life of the Nation and which should provide 
adequate funds to carry on our trade and commerce with 
foreign nations. ‘ 

You had seen and we had seen that for four or five years pre- 
viously every harbor in the United States had suffered because 
of inadequate funds having been provided for its maintenance. 
You had seen and we had seen ship after ship lying at anchor 
in the sea waiting to be towed into harbor when those ships 
should have placidly sailed in without any help from a tow- 
boat. That condition had arisen because the harbors had filled 
up, no money having been provided to maintain the dredges, 
in order that our commerce and our trade with the nations 
of the world might continue to grow. In the face of such con- 
ditions, the people of America saw a Republican House of Rep- 
resentatives pass a river and harbor bill to take care of that 
phase of the internal needs of the United States, and notwith- 
standing the fact that prior to the recent war year by year the 
Congress had passed and the President had seen fit to approve 
river and harbor bills that approximated twenty-five and forty 
and forty-five million dollars, a Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives provided a lump-sum appropriation of only $12,- 
000,000 for rivers and harbors; and that in the face of the fact 
that the cost of everything that enters into dredge work and 
the maintenance of the rivers and harbors of the country has 
increased a hundredfold since the appropriations of 1913 and 
1914 and 1915. 

We remedied that situation somewhat when the bill came 
to the Senate, the Commerce Committee providing appropria- 
tions of $20,000,000, and through the yotes of Democratic Sena- 
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tors, aided by one or two Republican Senators, combatting both 
the Republican majority in this body and the powerful steer- 
ing committee of the Republican Party in the other body, we 
increased the amount to $24,000,000. That is an insufficient 
amount; that is inadequate to take care of the needs of our 
harbors and rivers in this country. > 

The Republican majority voted for appropriations to-furnish 
a merchant marine worth $3,000,000,000, and we now have under 
consideration legislation upon that subject. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], in charge of that measure, has just 
acceded to the request of the Senator from North Dakota, and 
by unanimous consent the Senate agreed that the consideration 
of the shipping bill might be deferred until the conference 
report on the Agricultural appropriation bill is concluded. 
Notwithstanding the fact, however, that we have provided a 
magnificent merchant marine costing $3,000,000,000, the Re- 
publican Party in the House and Senate have refused to pro- 
vide sufficient funds to make our harbors and rivers deep 
enough to allow ships to go to and fro. 

I might say in this connection that although we passed the 
river and harbor bill some three weeks ago, I believe, and the 
bill was sent to the House, it there lies on the Speaker's table, 
and the Republican steering committee refuses to allow any 
member of that party to make a motion for the appointment of 
conferees to send the bill to conference. That is the way the 
Republican Party has redeemed its promise to the people to 
Provide for the internal affairs of this country. 

Now, let us see about the Agricultural bill, which means 
more than river and harbor improvements, because it goes 
into every field, into every nook and corner of the United 
States and is vitally important to the prosperity of our country. 

The Agricultural Department, through its experts, who know 
their business and who have the interest of the farmers at 
heart, submitted an estimate to this Congress, saying that it 
was the very smallest estimate that could be submitted for 
appropriations adequately to take care of the conditions and 
situation affecting and touching the farmers. That estimate 
covered a total of $37,672,000. Yet the Republican House of 
Representatives, having no great care for the farming interests 
of the country, refused to comply with the request of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, discarded his estimate of $37,000,000, and 
provided an appropriation of only $30,272,000. They lopped 
off of the appropriations to carry on the great agricultural 
industry of this country $7,000,000. 

Was any such action as that taken by them when the Army 
appropriation bill was under consideration? Was there any 
such action taken when the naval appropriation bill was under 
consideration? No. The Republican majority did not act in a 
parsimonious manner in the case of those two appropriation 
bills. Although before the war our appropriations for the 
Army amounted to $101,000,000 and for the Navy at most to 
$160,000,000, and although no appropriations theretofore had 
been that large for the Army or Navy, we saw passed through 
this body and through the House, controlled by the Republican 
Party, a bill for the Army carrying appropriations of $350,- 
000,000, and we saw passed through the House and through 
this body by Republican votes, steered by Republican leaders, a 
bill for the Navy carrying appropriations of practically $600,- 
000,000. So the Republican Congress have seen fit to increase 
the Army appropriations by $250,000,000 over those of pre- 
war days; they have seen fit to increase the Navy appropria- 
tions over those of prewar days by practically $500,000,000; 
and yet they try to deceive the American people by preaching 
economy, and, as an example of their economy, point to the 
saving of $7,000,000 in the great service that directly affects 
the farmers of the country. 

The Senate did somewhat better than the House. We in- 
creased the Agricultural appropriations in the Senate until the | 
bill carried a total of $32,740,000. It went to conference in 
that shape, with the increase made by the Senate from $30,- 
272,000 to $32,740,000. 

We had expected that the House would concede this small 
increase which was begged for by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment which the facts warranted, which ne man could combat 
or give reason against; but we have seen the conferees on the 
part of the Senate come back with a report that reduces by 
$1,265,393 the amount carried by the bill as agreed to when 
the bill was under consideration in the Senate. 

The amount carried in this appropriation bill for agriculture, 
if it should be adopted, is $2,400,000 less than was provided for 
the present year for agriculture, so it is difficult to understand, 
it will be very hard for you to explain, after your promises to 
the people two years ago that you would take care of the 
domestic affairs and the internal improvements of this country, 
when they see you reducing the appropriations for agriculture ! 
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to a point $2,400,000 less than last year, and see you increasing 
the appropriations for the Army and Navy two and three and 
four fold. 

I expect to point out to the Senator from Nebraska and to 

the Senator from North Dakota some of the items that I had 
hoped and that the Senate had hoped you would be able t6 
hold in this bill, and I expect to point out how the decrease in 
these appropriations will affect those particular branches of 
the Agricultural Department that are affected by them. 
For instance, take the first amendment—amendment num- 
bered 19—of this bill. This is for the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and Farm Economics. The Senate increased this item 
over the House $127,000. The increase requested in the esti- 
mates was $297,000. The conference report cuts the increase 
allowed by the Senate $77,000. Thus you are withholding from 
the Agricultural Department $77,000 that the judgment of the 
Senate warranted you in giving that department. You are 
giving them an amount much less than that asked by the Agri- 
cultural Department—very much less than they said they were 
able to get along on. 

What are the reasons for the maintenance of the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics? Let me summarize 
them: 

The Farm Management Office was reorganized a year ago to 
make it more effective as the agency for looking to the improve- 
ment of rural life, land tenure, and so forth. . 

It is important to the farmer to provide for the study of the 
cost of producing farm crops. The department has already 
conducted suecessfully preliminary studies in the cost of pro- 
ducing cotton, wheat, and sugar beets. It permits working in 
cooperation with the Crop Estimate Bureau of the Agricultural 
Department to insure giving to every farmer in this country 
estimates as to what his neighbor did and how much it cost his 
neighbor to produce cotton or potatoes or corn or wheat, or 
anything else, encouraging him thereby, when he can see from 
the figures that the cost has been too much to him for that 
which he raised, to compete with his neighbor and to be eco- 
nomical in the production of these things. It goes into the 
study of horse and tractor utilization, so far as it affects the 
economic forces of the farm, the study of the relationship be- 
tween landlord and tenant, land settlement, and land coloniza- 
tion, by which the landless may acquire its ownership. The 
Government should make it possible to encourage the farmer 
to stay on the farm, and should give to him all the information 
possible touching matters of social institutions, better schools, 
better churches, opportunities for social intercourse, and so 
forth. That is what we are trying to do by making these appro- 
priations under the head of Farm Management and Farm Eco- 
nomics—making country life such that it will encourage people 
to stay upon the farm and discourage them from moving to the 
cities and becoming consumers in this land. 

Amendment numbered 55 is the provision which touches that 
investigation of the disease of tuberculosis in animals—its con- 
trol and eradication. You have cut the appropriation in that 
item for this year by $100,000. The department asked that 
you make immediately available $200,000. The Senate gave 
$100,000 for that work. The Senate conferees and the House 
conferees together have eliminated that $100,000 altogether, and 
that notwithstanding the fact that the department say that they 
have calls from all over the country now to send their agents 
there to help them to eradicate the tuberculosis in cattle, 

This is a work of the Government that has saved millions of 
dollars to this country. I am quite sure that it was not the 
desire of the conferees upon the part of the Senate to have 
tuberculosis in cattle continue. I am quite sure that you wanted 
to restrain the hand of disease that is killing them by the 
thousands every year. Why, the facts are that the department 
estimates the loss from tuberculosis annually at $40,000,000. 
The condemnation on account of tuberculosis during the fiscal 
year 1919 was 37,600 cattle and 65,838 hogs, equivalent to 2,000 
carloads of cattle and 1,000 carloads of hogs. So when you 
allow them to die from tuberculosis the feed that has been 
used, which amounts to thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars up until the time of their death, is gone. It is a 
matter of waste. So if we are to encourage the raising of 
eattle and try to help in the reduction of the high cost of living 
and restraining the hands of the profiteers in the cities and the 
towns that are charging too much for meat and pork, we have 
got to make adequate appropriations to take care of such dis- 
eases as tuberculosis in our cattle. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 


to say that the conferees eliminated the appropriation for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. They have eliminated the provision of 
$100,000 inserted by the Senate that was made immediately 
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avajlable for this particular work. They have stricken it from 
the bill. I do not think the conferees disagree with me on that 
proposition, and if I misstate anything I am very glad to have it 
corrected. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenpricx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator does not misstate it, only the 
$100,000 was to be taken from the indemnity fund, which, of 
course, would mean an additional $100,000. That part of it was 
eliminated. Of course, we are very close to the end of the fiscal 
year, and it was thought unnecessary to make available a 
greater amount than that which we did make available. The 
only difference between the House provision and the Senate 
provision is that the Senate committee took $100,000 from the 
indemnity fund to be used in making these discoveries, which, 
of course, would mean an additional appropriation of $100,000. 
That has been eliminated, as the Senator from Mississippi states. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; so the $100,000 that was provided for 
to be used immediately during this fiscal year to do this work 
has been eliminated, and the department is cut short, and they 
say in their report to the conferees and to the Congress that they 
are unable to take care of these numerous requests that are 
coming from all over the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That $100,000 was in the nature of a de- 
ficiency appropriation? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; they needed that, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the fund for this fiscal year is practically exhausted? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is practically exhausted; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that the Agricultural Department has 
available for this work during the intervening months between 
now and the end of this fiscal year practically nothing? 

Mr. HARRISON. They needed $200,000, but the Senate gave 
them the $100,000, and now we are to see the whole thing go. 
It is a sad story to narrate. I dislike to have the country 
know it, but the facts must come out. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. I have been advised that there has been a 
decrease of the appropriation for the eradication of hog cholera 
to the extent of about $200,000. I desire to ask the Senator 
whether or not I haye been correctly advised? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I was just coming to that. 

Mr. NUGENT. It is the Senator's purpose to discuss that 
matter? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I was just coming to that. Let me 
give, prefacing my remarks on hog cholera, this little piece of 
history: 2 

In 1903, it is said, three of these scientists of the Department 
of Agriculture discovered the cause of hog cholera. They 
worked out an effective method of preventing that disease. 
Since 1913 the losses from it have been reduced over 60 per 
cent. The death rate per thousand, which was as high as 144 
out of 1,000 in 1894 and 118 out of 1,000 in 1914, has been 
reduced to 41 in 1,000 in 1919. In other words, it means a 
reduction from 144 out of 1,000 in 1897 to 41 out of 1,000 
to-day—just a little matter of over $41,000,000 saved by the 
discovery of how to treat and prevent hog cholera. The House 
provision carried $410,000 for hog cholera. We increased that 
amount $231,045. Certainly we expected the conferees upon the 
part of the Senate to stand for that important item, and yet 
the Senate conferees receded on that $231,000 for hog cholera! 

I wish it were in my power, but I know under the ruling of 
the Chair and the practice here it is not in order to make a 
motion to instruct the conferees to insist in particular upon 
that one item, and I can not do it. We have to vote down 
the report first and then move to instruct. But certainly the 
action of the Senate conferees in receding on that one item is in- 
defensible. It will mean thousands and thousands of dollars to 
the people of this country. 

Amendment No. 77 relates to the investigation of fruit dis- 
eases. The Senate has allowed a reduction of $10,000 in that 
very important item. 

The services rendered by the department under this item 
consists in the application of plant pathological methods, in the 
study of pathologist’s methods; in the study of the cause and 
prevention of the decay and spoilage of fruits in transit and 
arrival in the market. It includes the identification and study 
of the fungi and bacteria which cause decay—includes the study 
of temperature and other conditions that affect the organism, 


This service works with the Bureau of Markets. It will greatly 
affect fruit shippers and resources as well as transportation 
companies, 

A mere pittance of $10,000 is withheld from the department, 
doing such a great work as that, which might mean the saving 
of millions of dollars. 

Amendment No. T9—— t 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. Before passing from that particular item, 
I desire to say that the appropriation for the eradication of 
hog. cholera is, in my judgment, one of the most important pro- 
visions in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

A few years ago, when hog cholera was prevalent throughout 
the West, it occasioned the loss of thousands and thousands of 
head of hogs; in fact, whole herds were wiped out. But since 
the Government established a system of cooperation, and hog 
cholera serum was discovered and has been liberally used in 
Idaho, there have been, comparatively speaking, but small 
losses from this disease, and I have not the least hesitancy in 
saying that without this appropriation, and without a con- 
tinuance of Federal cooperation in that way, in all human 
probability we will return sooner or later to the conditions 
which prevailed at the time the Government entered upon this 
cooperation, and it is vitally necessary, in my judgment, that 
the entire amount of the appropriation made by the Senate for 
that particular purpose should be retained in this bill. 

It not only is of vital importance to the people of my State, 
but it is of yital importance to people throughout the country, 
because hog cholera destroys tens of thousands of hogs. As the 
Senator from Mississippi very properly stated, the food they 
consume up to the time of their death is gone, and carload after 
earload and trainload after trainload of hog meat, in the shape 
of fresh pork, bacon, ham, is lost to the people of the country, 
and more particularly is that loss a serious matter now, when 
every effort is being put forth to increase production of food- 
stuffs. 

Mr. HARRISON. When we fail to provide sufficient funds 
to carry on this work, it just leaves it in such shape that the 
disease is going to take root again, and we will lose what we 
have gained by the prevention or elimination of the hog 
cholera or tuberculosis, as the case may be. In other words, 
we will be where we started. All we expended would then be 
wasted. 

Let me call attention to the fact, too, that they have eliminated 
a million dollars in this bill for the foot-and-mouth disease, 
which has been carried for several years, at least a half dozen 
years, merely as an insurance against the foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Year by year they have appropriated at least & million dol- 
Jars as an insurance feature, so that if the foot-and-mouth 
disease should break out they could go right to work to eliminate 
it. But under this Republican spell of trying to fool somebody 
and pretending as if they were really economizing, they have 
stricken out that million dollars, and there is no insurance 
fund provided in this bill to take care of that emergency, if it 
should arise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in my section I think hog 
cholera is even more disastrous than is indicated by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Nucent] with reference to his State. The 
disease in the South, at least in my section of the South, be- 
came so general and was s0 fatal that farmers had despaired, 
and they were stopping any effort to raise hogs. Hog raising 
was becoming a rare thing, even on the farms. The losses were 
so great the farmers thought they could not afford to take the 
risk. 

When this remedy for the trouble was discovered, and when 
it had been demonstrated that it was usually effective in stop- 
ping the spread of the disease in my part of the country they 
began to raise hogs again, and I think that now, instead of 
buying practically all our meat from the West the farmers in 
my State are beginning to raise not all they require, but the 
interest in hog growing has so greatly increased and has so 
rapidly expanded that I feel safe in saying that in a few years 
we will be independent of the West for our meat products. I do 
not think there is anything the Government has done which has 
been more helpful to agriculture than the discovery of remedies 
for fatal diseases to essential food animals. 

Mr. HARRISON. Amendment 79 is a provision which pro- 
vides for the acclimatization and adaptation investigations of 
cotton, corn, and ether crops introduced from tropical regions, 
and for the improvement of cotton and other fiber plants by 
cultural methods, breeding, and selection, and for determining 
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the feasibility of increasing the production of hard fibers out- 
side of the continental United States. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
get a little additional information with respect to the foot- 
and-mouth disease. Does the Senator from Mississippi under- 
stand that there is now a provision to take care of such dis- 
eases? 

Mr. HARRISON. There is $550,000 provided in this bill, 
but that is the same amount which is carried from year to year 
and has been carried, together with the million dollars more 
that was provided for. The department asked and desired that 
the million dollars over the $550,000 provided should be incor- 
porated. That sum has been carried in previous years merely 
as an insurance feature, as I have stated before. 

Mr. GRONNA. I know the Senator wants to be fair. A 
million dollars is just simply the insurance fund—the indem- 
nity fund. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it is a million dollars. 

Mr. GRONNA. There was only about $200,000 of that amount 
used during the last fiscal year. So there is no necessity, of 
course, for the appropriation of that large amount. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know; but Congress for the past six 
years has deemed it wise to provide that-insurance fund, has 
it not? 

Mr. GRONNA. It has been carried. 

Mr. HARRISON. It has been carried. 

Mr. GRONNA. It was anticipated that it might be needed 
in paying the farmers for loss of stock, but it turned out that 
only a small portion of it was used. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; year by year it has gone back to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that would be 
the effect of it—that if it were not used it would remain in 
the Treasury and never get out of the Treasury? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the only effect of leaving 
it out of the bill is simply to reduce the aggregate figures of 
the appropriation for some effect. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the only reason which can be 
assigned in the world—that the Republican Party, trying to 
fool the people by preaching economy, knocks out a million 
dollars which every year for the past 8 or 10 years has gone 
back into the Treasury of the United States. If the emer- 
gency should arise—if the foot-and-mouth disease should 
break out, and Congress be adjourned, there would be no 
reckoning of the damage that might be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand it, the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 has not been spent for several years? 

Mr. HARRISON. It has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it was apprehended that it probably 
would not have to be spent the next fiscal year? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But it was intended to take care of the 
disease if it broke out? 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And now, under the pretense of saving 
$1,000,000 to the Treasury, they save an item in the appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; they cut the appropriation that 
much. Under amendment 79, which I have just read, the Senate 
increased the item $25,000 ever the bill as passed by the House, 
but the report reduces the Senate amendment $10,000. The im- 
portant work of improving cotton by breeding, and so forth, 
would be seriously impaired. If no appropriations had been 
provided for this work, it would probably have prevented the 
bringing into this country of the Egyptian cotton, which is 
now worth $20,000,000 to the Arizona and lower California 
section. 

One of the tire companies has inyested over $10,000,000 in 
land and other facilities of production in the Salt River Valley 
in ofer to develop this Egyptian cotton, the fibers of which are 
so strong and cause tires to last longer. 

Cooperative work with the Philippine bureau of agriculture 
and other insular bureaus furnishes supplies of henequen and 
sisal to meet the American demand for twine fiber. 

In cooperative exploration and experimental work the de- 
partment has stimulated the cultivation of sisal in the Philip- 
pines and henequen in Porto Rico and the Republic of Santo 
Domingo. 

In Santo Domingo recently, from the examination made by 
our agents, has been disclosed an area of approximately 500,000 
acres used for the growth of henequen. ‘This is very promising 
for the production of this fiber. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
contend that we ought to take any more money to extend 


the raising of henequen in Cuba or in Porto Rico. The 
Senator knows that we have held extended hearings, as the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] knows, which showed 
that the International Harvester Co. and the Plymouth Cord- 
age Co. have expended millions of dollars on that very thing, 
and that it has been preven an absolute failure. They have 
not the right sort of soil. I am not finding any fault with the 
Senator for criticizing the conferees for yielding. There are 
many of the items which the Senate committee very reluct- 
antly yielded, but I must dissent from the Senator's statement 
that we ought to appropriate money for these very things which 
we know are not practicable, which we know absolutely result 
in a waste of money. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is speaking for himself. 
He says “we” know. All of us do not know that. The Agri- 
cultural Department does not know that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, yes; the Agricultural Department will 
not insist that this money should be used. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Agricultural Department did insist 
that the $10,000 which the Senate conferees agreed to strike 
out should be provided. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL], who’ was chairman of the subcommittee, and who is 
present, will bear me out in the statement that it was an abso- 
Inte failure, with all the millions that these corporations ex- 
pended. $ 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is talking about henequen 
and sisal? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I oniy stated that as illustrative of the 
point. I further offered the Egyptian cotton proposition. We 
have brought that into this country, and to-day there are 
$20,000,000 invested, in Lower California and Arizona, in rais- 
ing that cotton. This appropriation was not confined to hen- 
equen. That was only one of the little things they did. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is not the Senator a little uncharitable in 
criticizing the committee, when we increased the House ap- 
propriation by more than $500,000 for the raising of cotton? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to get to that presently. Did 
I understand the Senator to ask me if I was not quite un- 
charitable in criticizing the committee? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think I am very charitable in not say- 
ing more against the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator ought to give us credit for what 
»we did do. We had several meetings, and took up those items, 
which give consideration to the cotton States of the South; 
and it is just as important for the North as it is for the South, 
because cotton is a national crop. It does not belong to the 
South only. We all have to wear clothing; we are compelled 
by law to wear clothing. We can go hungry if we want to, 
but we can not go without clothing. 

The Senate conferees very earnestly insisted on this great 
increase of $300,000 in one item and $200,000 in another. The 
Senator ought to give us credit for that. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has gone a long ways in this 
matter, but he should have gone the full way, and I say this 

e Senator and to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnrs! 

to the other conferees. Of course, there was not any 
Democrat in the conference on the part of the Senate during 
the last five or sik weeks. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say for the benefit of the Demo- 
erats that nearly all the items were disposed of before the 
Democratic members of the conference committee left the 


scene. 

Mr. HARRISON. I say that the Senate only had two con- 
ferees present. 

Mr. GRONNA. I hold no brief fer the Democratic con- 
ferees, but I simply want the facts known. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am quite sure that if the Senator could 
have had it in his power, and the Senator from Nebraska like- 
wise, that they would have carried in the bill every increase 
provided for by the Senate, but they could not do it. The Re- 
publican Party, through its leaders here and in the House, 
have given out a statement and have made it their slogan to 
fool the people, to deceive them in this country, to have the 
people believe that we are economizing in the expenditure of 
money, and it was the force of the leadership in the House 
and in the Senate that has caused this bill to be so small. 

I do not doubt a bit in the world that if the Senator from 
North Dakota could have had his way there would have been 
a larger appropriation for the agricultural interests of the 
country, and I say the same thing for the Senator from Ne- 
braska. But the Republican Party is bent on trying to show a 
saving in expenditures in the Agricultural Department. The 
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word has gone down the line—we heard it in the Agricultural 
Committee—that we must keep the bill cut to the bone, and that 
is why the bill is so small. I know the Senator is not to blame 
wholly for the matter at all. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to dissent upon the 
Senator's statement that it was the Republican leadership 
which caused a reduction in the bill. I should be glad to have 
any Senator on the minority side of the Chamber attend, and 
if the Senator from Mississippi will kindly meet with us when 
we go back to conference, he will find that the House conferees 
are fully able to declare themselves without any leadership 
from the Republican Party or any other party. I can assure 
the Senator from Mississippi that he would find that there 
would have to be a great number of meetings before he would 
have a bill as large as this agreed to. There were some three 
hundred amendments to be harmonized. 

So far as the conferees on the part of the Senate were con- 
cerned, speaking for myself and my colleague on the committee, 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]—and he can speak for 
himself better than I could—the Republican leadership had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the items in the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Republican Members of the 
House on the conference committee, and I know them to be 
splendid fellows. I served with both of them for eight years. 
It is unparliamentary, perhaps, to refer to the rules and pres- 
ent practice of the House. They have changed over there 
lately, and there is a steering committee now that tells them 
what to do, and when they send the word down the line for a 
committee to reduce an appropriation to a certain amount, 
down it comes. That is the reason why they went through with 
the river and harbor bill like they did, and that, no doubt, is 
why the Republican conferees on the Agricultural appropriation 
bill are doing it. 

I accept the explanation absolutely that those two Republi- 
cans are able to take care of themselves, but they are under 
the spell of the steering committee of the House over there. 
The Senator knows it, and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnis] knows it. The Senator from Nebraska smiles in acqui- 
escence of that statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am smiling that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi should go on with what is, to my mind, entirely out of 
place, trying to make a partisan matter of something that has 
not any partisanship in it; but I do not want him to make any 
statement about me that is not true. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator's smile was so winning that 
I could not restrain myself. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator thinks I am smiling in ac- 
quiescence of his statement, he is absolutely mistaken and has 
misstated the fact. I am smiling because it seemed to me too 
foolish that the Senator should mean it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the Senator admits the smile, 
but denies the meaning? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I always thought heretofore that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska smiled in behalf of the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to say to the Senator from Mississippi, 
and probably when he gets through I will have something to 

say in my own time, referring to his intimation that the meni- 
bers of the Agricultural appropriation conference committee— 
and he has referred particularly to two of us have been moved 
by a partisan consideration, have been controlled by party 
leaders, that when he says that he does not know what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
ator. 

Mr, NORRIS. The Senator either has no information on the 
subject or he has been entirely misinformed. There is nothing 
to it. There is no foundation whatever for it. 

Mr, HARRISON. I had hoped, when the Senator voted to 
reduce these appropriations for hog cholera, for the foot-and- 
mouth disease, for preventing tuberculosis, and various other 
things, that he was not at all times following his wish and his 
own judgment. I think it would have been better if he had 
been acting under the spell, the party direction, of the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. So we get this conclusion from the Senator's 
statement. So partisan, so narrow-minded in his advocacy of 
this proposition is he that he first condemns a man because, the 
Senator says, he is acting under the spell of a party committee, 
and when that is denied he says the man is a good deal worse 
than though he was so acting. So we are going to be “ damned 
if we do and damned if we don't.“ It does not make any 
difference so far as the Senator from Mississippi is concerned. 
He is going to condemn us anyway. If we had stood for all 


I thought I had been defending the Sen- 


the big appropriations that he is advocating now, then he would 
have been talking about our extravagance instead of kicking | 
because we were not extravagant. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says I would be condemning 
him if he had stood for the appropriations I am contending for | 
now. Did not the Senator vote for some of the things I a 
contending for now? > 
p Mr. NORRIS. I do not = what the Senator is contending 

or. 
: Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has not been listening to me, 
then. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator's main contention is that we have 
had hog cholera because there is Republican control in the 
Senate. That is the way it seems to me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, we had hog cholera before the Repub- 
licans got control, and while your party is guilty of so many. 
outrages and indefensible abuses since getting control of Con- 
gress, I do not charge you with that. I do say, though, that 
we are going to have more hog cholera if you stay in control 
and fail to make adequate appropriation for its prevention. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt the Senator is honest in his 
belief. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, of course, I think he is mistaken. I 
do not believe the control of one party or the other is going to 
affect hog cholera or tuberculosis in Kansas. 

Mr. LENROOT rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Nebraska? He said if he were standing for the things 
I am contending for now that I would be condemning him. The 
Senator stood for everything I am speaking for. What I am, 
opposed to is reducing the appropriations from what the Senate 
agreed to and what the Senator agreed to and voted for in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Did the Senator from Wisconsin desire to ask me something? 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask the Senator whether he thinks 
the Senate conferees should insist on having the bill their way 
and having their way on every item? 

Mr, HARRISON. It may be we could not get a bill through, 
but I can tell you how they can do. The Senator has a power- 
ful influence in the House of Representatives. I served with 
him. He was one of the leaders there, and I know of no man 
there who had more real influence in the House than he had. 
If he had stayed there, he would probably have been Speaker 
of the House. If the Republicans will assist the Democrats in 


voting down this conference report, and then vote for a motion 


to instruct the conferees to insist upon these items that the 
Senate approved, and if he will then take his influence back to 
the steering committee of the House and bring it to bear upon 
them to agree to it, then we will get a bill that will help the 
farmers of the country. Will the Senator do that? 

Mr, LENROOT. The Senator does me altogether too much 
honor and ascribes to me altogether too much influence, for I 
have not any such influence. The Senator must not think that 
the steering committee of the House, as at present constituted, 
exercises the same great influence that the steering committee 
of the House used to exercise when he was a Member of it and 
he and his party were in the majority. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was much more powerful, and when it 
exercised its power it exercised it for the benefit of the people 
of the country; but to-day they exercise for special interest and 
against the people. 

I want to come now to amendment No. 81. That is the pro- 
vision for investigation, testing, and improvement of plants 
yielding drugs, spices, poisons, oils, and related products and by- 
products, and for general physiological and fermentation investi- 
gations. The House appropriated $59,820 for that work. The 
Senate reduced it $20,000, and in the report the House recedes. 
That is one victory that the Senate conferees won. When the 
Senate reduces the amount, under the House bill, the Senate wins 
a great victory by not yielding on that particular proposftion. 
The only time in conference when the Senate conferees won was 
when they gave up something. 

Mr, NORRIS. What was that item? 

Mr. HARRISON. Did- the Senator forget there was such an 
item in the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
will. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is amendment No. 81. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not have before me the numbered amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


I wanted the Senator to read it again, if he 


It is for investigation, testing, and im- 


provement of plants yielding drugs, spices, poisons, and so forth. 
Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator a question. Does he 
think that item ought to be reduced $20,000? 
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Mr. HARRISON. I certainly do not. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is opposed to that, then? 


Mr; NORRIS. 1 do. No one cam listen to what the Senator 
says and get any other idea than that. He is dealing entirely 


Mr. HARRISON. I am. I was opposed to the action of the | with politics. 


Senate when they agreed to the reduction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Usually the Senator has been condemning the 
conferees for receding, and here is a condemnation where the 
House conferees receded. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the amount is that much less. 

Mr. NORRIS. The difference is that the Senator objects 
every time there is a reduction in the appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. It would take me a week if I 
undertook to point out all the objections I have; but I am now 
talking about this item. 

Mr. NORRIS. Take this particular one. Was that an 
amendment where the Senate reduced it? 

Mr. HARRISON. That was an amendment where the Senate 
reduced it $20,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the way it passed the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the House receded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us take that. Does the Senator claim, 
now, two things: First, that that was very important and the 
Senate did wrong in redueing it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I certainly think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. And, secondly, that it was reduced because 
there is a Republican Senate? He blames that on the Republi- 
can Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. I know I veted against its reduetion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senater know how many Democrats 
voted with him? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not remember that particular item, 
but the Democrats as a rule voted for adequate appropriations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator know that on every one 
of these appropriation items there was not a party line drawn 
either in the Senate or in the committee? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course there was not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator look around and see any of 


his Demoeratic colleagues on the floor who were in favor of a | 


reduetion and voted for it? 
Mr. HARRISON. I know the majority of the Committee on 


was against reducing the item. he House conferees receded 
on that reduction. I am criticizing that reduction, and here 
are my reasons for it. 
Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator's. eriticism. 
Mr. HARRISON. I am glad the Senator has no objection 


ing even that; but the thing I do object to is that the Senator 
is trying to give the impression now that the Republican Party 
is to blame for it, when the Republican Party has not anything 
more to do with it than the Democratic Party or than the 
flowers that bloom in the springtime, so far as party consid- | 
erations are concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator thinks that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody ever considered it in that light. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course not. In these conferences for 
the past five weeks there has been one lone Democrat and there 
have been four Republieans, You can not escape the result of 
your action; you must assume the responsibility when you have 
the majority control in the Senate and in the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not trying to escape the responsibility. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have never tried to escape responsibility. I 
was in favor of many original reductions made by the com- 
mittee. I believed we ought to reduce in a good many respects 
more than we did reduce, not only in this bill, but almost every 
other bill that came before the Senate. I believe there was a 
time when we were confronted with the proposition that we 
ought even to reduee in cases often where we were dealing 
with almost a necessity, because of the condition of the country 
in regard to revenue and taxation. But there never has been a 
time before on this bill as far as I know, and I am glad to 
say it, when any man ever tried to make a partisan issue out 
of any item in it. 

There never has previously been a time im the consideration 
of the bill, so far as I know—and I am glad to say it—when 
any man ever brought forth a partisan issue as to any item it 


contained. If we had wanted to pursue a partisan attitude 


in regard to the matter there would have been many an item 
now in the bill whieh would not have been in it affecting par- 


Mississippi comes. 


the bill. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has not been listening to 
me. 
Mr. NORRIS. I have been listening to the Senator's entire 


speech. 
Mr. HARRISON. I have been tiying to analyze the Sen- 


| ator’s work as a conferee on this bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I understood my colleague, he discov- 
ered the politics; he did not invent it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correet. 

Now, as to the amendment abeut which the Senator was 


Speaking, touching drug plants, here are the reasons why E 


| think the appropriation for that purpose should not have been 
reduced. It will necessitate the abandonment of poisonous 
plant surveys on the western ranges and in the national forests, 


The appropriation provides for cooperative work in the develop- 


ment of drugs of every kind, and for vegetable-oil investiga- 
tions. It made it possible to begin the production of camphor 
in Florida, They are raising camphor plants now in Florida 
which produce camphor to an amount which is valued at 
$2,000,000. Largely as a result of the department's investiga- 
tion and its introduction of drug-plant crops, the demand for 
importations of drugs from abroad during the war was 
promptly met by inereased production of such important drug 


} crops as belladonna, digitalis, and cannabis, which are indis- 
| pēnsable in the treatment of serious disease conditions. All 


this should be encouraged. 
Fundamental investigations in planting would have to be 


abandoned as would other investigations of the physiologi- 


eal changes p in crop plants: by parasites and other 


disense- producing agents, 


So the Senator will agree with me that that is a most impor- 
tant provision and involves a most important work. 
Mr. President, amendment numbered 82 was stricken from 


the bill by the Senate. It provided: 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate voted to reduce it. 1 


For biophysical at hie gene = connection with the various lines 
of work herein authorized, $32,5 

The House receded, and sai that item goes out of 
The item provided for fundamental, technical re- 
search work on the general problem of definite determination 


of the physical conditions of plant growth, including irriga- 


to it. tion, relation to temperature, soil, and moisture, which are 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may be right. I am not eontend- s a pe e W. 


essential factors in the solution of many agricultural problems. 
It covers such questions as the exact determination of the 


relation of plant growth to moisture content, temperature, 


humus content, and so forth. It is espeeially important in con- 
‘nection with dry farming. This item is most material to the 
farmers: of the West, for the result of the investigations will 


show to them what may be raised on the dry lands. 


Amendment numbered 90 provides “for horticultural investi- 


‘gations, including the study of producing and harvesting truck 


and related crops, including potatoes, and, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Markets, studies of the behavior of vegetables 
while in the process of marketing and in commercial storage,” 
and so forth. 

It is estimated that the results of the investigations carried 


on in Wisconsin alone under this provision during the past. 


year on Irish potatoes, where the seed used was the same as - 
that used in the test, showed that the increase due to use of 
this character of seed would have been more than the total 
yield of the State, notwithstanding the supposedly high char- 
acter of the seed now used in the State: 

It is under that provision that the department is assisting in 
the production of sweet corn throughout the United States, and 
aiding in canning sweet corn and other products, constituting a 
most important work; and yet the Senate conferees have ac- 
cepted a decrease in that appropriation of $15,000. 

The next. amendment is amendment numbered 114, touching 
the forests of the country. I desire in particular to call the 


attention of the western Senators to this item, the appropria- 


tion for which is decreased from the amount carried in the law 
for the current year by $28,000. The provisiom reads: 
For silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and investl- 


tions independently or in cooperation with other branches of the 
‘Federal Government, with States and with individuals, to determine 


| the best methods for the conservative management of forest and forest 
ticularly the section of the country whence the Senator from lands. 


It would seem that there is hardly anything: more important 


Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from Nebraska think I} for the Congress to do, if it ean be done, than to assist im con- 


am dealing in politics in the consideration of this bill? 


serving the forests of this country.. I became a Member of the 
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ether House from a district which had more timber perhaps 
than any other district in the whole Southland, consisting of 
magnificent pine forests and other yarieties of wood. People 
came in, bought the lands at a small price, and to-day they are 
worth from $100 to $150 an acre, 

I have seen those forestscut, as it were, overnight and they are 
rapidly disappearing. The price of lumber, of course, is going 
up and timber is gradually getting away from us. It seems to 
me that the National Government should do something to assist 
in conserving the forests of the country because it is only a 
question of time when they will all be gone, and when that time 
arrives then the material entering into the construction of 
homes will be much higher, increasing the burden on the home 
builders of the country. 

This item carried with it a provision for the investigation of 
the paper industry to ascertain if we can not develop some 
plan under which more paper and cheaper paper may be fur- 
nished, so that the people may read and the newspapers of the 
country may be furnished with more wood pulp; but the Senate 

s agreed to strike out that item entirely, and the good work 
of the Senate has now gone astray by the action of the Senate 
conferees together with the action of the House conferees. 

Amendment No, 118 affects 155,000,000 acres of land in the 
national forest and affects the protection of the forests from 
fire. Day after day I have seen the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Nugent] pleading for the protection from fire of the forests of 
his State and of the West generally. I have seen him try to 
provide for aeroplanes to safeguard the forests so that watch 
might be kept on the fires and aid might be furnished in con- 
serving the forests and the national parks. * 

I see, however, that the Senate conferees strike down the 
effort and decrease the appropriation intended to protect the 
national forests from fire. So that now perhaps the depart- 
ment will not have enough employees living in the national parks 
and in the national forests to give warning in case of fire; 
they will not have sufficient force to provide for telephone wires, 
so that word may be carried rapidly from one place to another 
that a fire is raging. Failing to provide adequate protection 
and management, the result is to strike down the conserva- 
tion spirit and the tendency of the time to protect our forests. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gerry in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator wants to be correct in his 
statements, I am sure. 

Nr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. The $60,000 which the Senate added to the 
bill authorizing the War Department to cooperate with the 
foresters in locating and extinguishing fires was not to be 
used for the purpose the Senator has stated of erecting tele- 
phone wires, and so forth. If the Senator will read the 
language, he will find that he is mistaken as to the appropriation 
being designed for that purpose. The Senator knows that 
telephone wires and telegraph poles can not be used in con- 
nection with aeroplanes; there would be no use for them; it 
would be necessary to have wireless, and that is, of course, 
what was intended. It was designed to have field stations, 
and then secure aeroplanes from the War. Department; but we 
had to reduce the amount as the Senator has stated from $60,000 
to $50,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was speaking of amendment No. 118. 
I think the Senator got the number wrong. Here is the pro- 
vision of which I was speaking: 

For the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire 
lanes, telephone lines, cabins, fences, and other improvements neces- 


sary for the Probert and economical administration, protection, and 
development of the national forests. 


There was $400,000 provided by the House. We raised it to 
$450,000. The Senate receded on that proposition, thus re- 
ducing the amount $50,000. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator is correct about that. That 
fund could be used and would be used in establishing new tele- 
phone lines. I thought the Senator was speaking of the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] providing for an air patrol. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I was speaking of this amendment. 

Now, I come to amendment No. 122, if the Senate will bear 
with me. That is for investigating the handling, grading, pack- 
ing, canning, freezing, storing, and transportation of poultry, 
eggs, fish, shrimp, oysters, and other shell fish, and so forth. 

The House provided $52,880 for that purpose. The Senate 
raised it to $62,880, The Senate recedes, thus reducing the 


item $10,000, the amount that we increased it. I need not 
discuss the Importance of that item. Many thousands of dol- 
lars have been saved to the consumers and the people of the 
country in the shipment of eggs, in instructing them how to 
pack them and how to transport them from one place to the 
other, and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been saved 
in handling and packing poultry, fish, shrimp, and oysters. 

Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator must remember that we are 
appropriating $200,000 in the bill which we have just passed, 
the cold-storage bill, which can be used and will be used for 
that purpose; and, as the Senator knows, we are entering upon 
an entirely new plan, so far as the fish industry and the dairy 
industry are concerned. If the bill which we passed in the 
Senate to-day becomes a law, the Senator will find that there 
will be ample funds to take care not only of the fish industry 
but of all of these other food products. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has given the best explana- 
tion in regard to that item of any item that I have discussed 
yet. His excuse, as I understand it, for a reduction of that 
item, or fer agreeing to the House provision, was because we 
were going to pass a law, and we have passed one to-day 
through the Senate, the cold-storage law, and that it carries with 
it $200,000, and that theré will be enough money then to take 
care of this particular situation. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; the Senator misunderstood me, Per- 
haps I did not make myself clear. I should have said to the 
Senator that the House conferees contended that the amount 
allowed by the House was suflicient. As the Senator knows, 
they held extensive public hearings, and there are several 
volumes printed, and in nearly every instance they were able 
to show that the funds appropriated by the House would be 
sufficient without raising the salaries of the employees. 

I am sorry that we had to recede from all those amendments 
proposed in the Senate allowing higher rates of salaries to 
these employees of the Agricultural Department. We had to 
recede because the bill has been in conference now for two 
months, and it seemed to be impossible to reach an agreement 
upon any other basis. So, while we did increase the salaries 
of all employees receiving less than $1,200—we raised many of 
them from $900 to $1,100 and $1,200, and we raised many of 
them from $750 to $1,000, or ta $1,100—we did the best we could 
with reference to that. That is the reason for the decrease 
in the total to some extent; not altogether, of course, but to 
some extent. 

Mr. HARRISON, I know; but on this item, amendment No. 
122, the question of salaries is not involved at all, because that 
is an appropriation for handling 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it is involved. Salaries are involved 
in all those items, The appropriation is to pay these men to 
instruct and to take care of these matters, Salaries are in- 
volved in every one of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is 
Nearly the whole thing is salaries. 

Mr. HARRISON. The salaries that are paid to these differ- 
ent parties are on the statutory roll, and are provided in other 
parts of this bill; and when the assistant to the Secretary came 
before the committee, asking us to increase certain salaries 
and to decrease the number in certain instances, he said it was 
for the purpose of giving him a better organization, a more 
efficient force; and, if I recall correctly, taking into considera- 
tion the increased salaries with the lopping off of certain em- 
ployees, the total increase did not amount to $4,000. That is 
my recollection about it. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator is correct about that. We 
dropped 192 employees altogether, and the appropriation was 
reduced only sixty-five hundred and some odd dollars, so the 
Senator is correct about that. Later on, however, the depart- 
ment asked for additional clerks, so that when the bill finally 
passed the number was increased to some extent, and the 
amount of the increase was, I think, about $24,000—a very 
small amount. : 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but this particular item is a lump 
sum for investigating the handling, grading, packing, canning, 
freezing, storing, and transportation of poultry, eggs, and so 
forth, and for the utilization of waste products and the develop- 
ment of new sources of food. Of course, it takes employees to 
do that work; but the employees are on the statutory roll and 
provided in other parts of the bill. Here is what strikes me, 


alnrost all salaries. 


though, as exceedingly strange, that in this day of high cost for 
everything, when the laboring man is calling for increased 
wages in order to meet this abnormal situation—a condition 
that has never confronted us before—in practically every pro- 
vision here the aim of which is to make things cheaper, to re- 
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duce the high cost of living, there is a decrease, or the Senate 
conferees finally receded. 

Take that item, for instance, merely $62,000 provided to study 
this great question of investigating the handling, grading, pack- 
ing, canning, freezing, storing, and transportation of poultry, 
eggs, fish, shrimp, oyster, and other shellfish—something that 
goes upon the table; something that aids in reducing the high 
cost of living. The more fish that are caught, the more oysters 
that are gathered, the more poultry and eggs that enter into 
transportation and into the markets, the greater the influence 
on the breakfast table, causing a reduction in the high cost of 
living. 

This item, however, goes further than that. 

For the utilization of waste products— 


Things that have just been thrown away before. We say to 
the Agricultural Department, “ Take this amount of money and 
study and see if these waste products can not be utilized, so 
that we can fight the soaring high cost of living.” 

But it goes further than that, and it says: 


And the development of new sources of food. 


If there is a single provision in this bill that ought to affect 
the high cost of living and to combat the profiteer who has 
gone wild, it is this provision appropriating money for the 
development of new sources of food; and yet we find ourselves 
reducing that amount by $10,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill, as reported by the committee, car- 
ried $52,880 for the purpose named. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr, NORRIS. ‘The bill, as it passed the Senate, carried just 
$10,000 more. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. i 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that the proper in- 
vestigation can nof be made with $52,880? 

Mr. HARRISON. We appropriated the full amount, $62,880, 
last year. We are reducing the appropriation that they had this 
year. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many years have they been investigating 
that subject? Does the Senator know? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, they have been investigating it, prob- 
ably, for several years, and I hope they will continue to investi- 
gate it. New conditions are constantly arising, and will con- 
tinue to arise. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know how much money they 
have spent in that investigation? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think that the cost of living 
would go down immediately if they had $10,000 more to spend 
for the purpose of investigating these things? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know; but I know that the study 
of these waste products and the development of foods that 
ha ve o been used before will have its influence upon the cost 
of living. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not suppose the Senator wanted to spend 
any money on the high cost of living. That is in the hands of 
Attorney General Palmer. He is reducing the high cost of 
living. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is very gracious, I can say 
this for Attorney General Palmer, that he has done his yery 
best to try to reduce the high cost of living. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not saying very much. 

Mr. HARRISON. He has given instructions throughout this 
country to his agents to go before the grand juries and present 
the facts, and in many cases they have indicted the profiteers. 
He has used every power of his great office to see that they 
should be brought to the bar of justice. The grand juries of 
the country, perhaps, have not done their duty in all instances. 
Maybe the petit juries of the country have not done their duty 
in some instances; but the Attorney General has done his duty 
in trying to prosecute and convict these profiteers in every 
instance. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator recognizes, does he not, that the 
Attorney General has said that if certain laws were passed— 
which were passed—he would reduce the cost of living? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and he has done his very best. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. That is all we can ask of anybody. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the cost of living has not been reduced. 
That will probably be the way with the few clerks that this 
$10,000 would pay. I doubt very much whether the difference 
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It says: 


that the Senator is taking the time of the country in talking 
about, $10,000, if appropriated as he asks, would ever do any- 
thing that could be measured in that direction. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, we never know the result of these 
things until we try. We do not know what good any appropria- 
tion here is going to do, but we make it in the hope that it will 
do some good. 

Mr. NORRIS. We appropriate here $52,880 for the purposes 
that the Senator has named. 7 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. : 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Senator condemns everybody because 
we have not appropriated $62,880. 

Mr. HARRISON, I am not condemning everybody. I am 
not condemning anybody. I am pgiating out the situation to 
the Senate in the hope that the Senate will do at least as much 
in the making of an appropriation as we did last year for this 
particular work. The Department of Agriculture have requested 
it. They say they need it to carry on that particular work. 
The Senator thought so when we had this matter up before the 
Senate ‘Agricultural Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. He thought so in the consideration of the 
matter before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, I recognize that on items of this kind men’s judgments 
may honestly differ. Honest men may disagree as to the num- 
ber of dollars and cents that ought to be appropriated. Nobody 
can have his own way in every respect; and when conferees get 
around a table they would not be justified, in my judgment, in 
refusing to make some concessions, even though sometimes they, 
thought they were going too far, in order to get an agreement; 
but it can always be said in cases like this particular item that 
they disagreed on the side of economy; that as they finally 
agreed to it, it cost the taxpayers less money. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I am saying to the Senate that it 
looks very strange to me that a reduction takes place here in 
every provision that might help to reduce the high cost of living. 

When I am discussing it and pointing out that particular 
phase of it the Senator brings in the name of Attorney General 
Palmer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I think that is very appropriate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us discuss that a little bit. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Attorney General has himself made his 
own proposition in regard to the high cost of living. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that the Attor- 
ney General has done practically everything within his power 
when he has instructed his district attorneys throughout the 
United States and his agents to investigate profiteering going 
on in this country, trying to indict those people, and trying to 
convict them? They have convicted many of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator asks me that question in regard 
to the Attorney General, I will say that I think the Attorney 
General has been the most successful Attorney General we ever 
had in trying his cases in the headlines of the newspapers. We 
have never had his equal. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not agree, then, that 
the Attorney General has done everything he can to bring these 
people to the bar of justice for profiteering? j 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not say that; but the Attorney 
General, of course, has not made good in any of his promises 
or any of his pledges. He probably promised a lot of things 
he could not make good in. 

Mr. HARRISON. I never heard of the Attorney General 
promising anything he has not made good on. He came to 
Congress. He asked Congress to amend the Lever food-control 
act by giving him the power to indict and prosecute fellows who 
charge unreasonable profits on certain necessaries, and so forth, 
and to provide a penalty. After weeks and months and months 
of waiting upon the part of the Senate and upon the part of the 
House and after much insistence upon the part of the Attor- 
ney General we finally made that amendment. The Senator 
from Nebraska voted for it. He was one of the men, if I recall, 
who helped us to get it out of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, again I want to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that I did not help. The Senator 
will be able to condemn me, probably, because I did not. I 
made a speech on the floor of the Senate in which I said, in 
substance, that I thought the Attorney General had a law 
already on the statute books which would accomplish all the 
things he said he was going to accomplish, although I would 
not put any straw in the way of passing the law if that would 
help any; that I would be glad to do it. I did not expect any 
results from it, and no results have come from it, and the cost 
of living is climbing yet. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Then I can not expect the Senator to 
agree with me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course not. 

Mr. HARRISON. If he was against the law. which was 
necessary to be passed to arm the Attorney General so that he 
might prosecute these fellows under it, he would still stand out 
that his position was right, that we should never haye amended 
the law, and consequently he can not see any good in the 
efforts of Attorney General Palmer. But the Senate took a 
different view. I thought, because the Senator is generally on 
the side of the plain people, who want to see these profiteers 
conyicted—and I have admired his course, in many instances— 
I felt sure that the Senator was with us in the of that 
Jaw. But I stand corrected. He is not the friend of the people 
I thought he was. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator stands corrected. There is 
a difference between a shadow and a reality. I did not have 
any faith in the Attorney General's promises, and the Senator 
did. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I did. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said, “I will not stand in the way; give 
him everything he wants; give him enough rope and then if 
the high cost of living does not come down we will at least be 
able to say that we were mistaken.” We could not go any 
further. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had a great deal of faith in his promises, 
and that is why I voted for that legislation, because I think 
the way the profiteers have bled the people has been out- 
rageous and that they should be put in jail. Their course has 
been a long saturnalia of inexcusable and indefensible prac- 
tices, and I was willing to curb them in every possible way. 
I feel that way now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator in that. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator is not willing to go with 
me in passing legislation to get after them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we gave him everything he asked fer. 

Mr. HARRISON. You say “we” did. You can not say 
that “we” did. You should say “you” did. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not fight the proposals. I said I did 
not believe it would amount to anything, because he had a law 
already and had not done anything under it. 

Mr. HARRISON, He did not have a law already, because 
there was no penalty in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; there was a penalty in it. There 
was penalty enough to send every profiteer to jail for his life. 

Mr. HARRISON. There was no penalty in the law and no 
provision in the law fer those who made unreasonable and ex- 
orbitant charges or profits on necessaries; and that is why we 
amended the law and clothed him with that authority. He in- 
stituted suits all over this country. He gave the word out to 
his agents and his district attorneys, and they have done their 
duty. There have been hundreds of cases of convictions. There 
haye been some acquittals, and where they were acquitted pos- 
sibly some of them should not have been acquitted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt very much whether there is anybody 
in jail on account of the Attorney General’s prosecutions for 
profiteering. ‘There may be some little fellow, some insignifi- 
cant fellow somewhere, who has been prosecuted and found 
guilty. I know from the Attorney General's own testimony 
that when it came to great, big packers, where he admitted 
himself that the evidence showed they were criminally liable, 
he not only did not prosecute them but he entered into an agree- 
ment, having failed to get an injunction, that would be good in 
the future. 

Mr. HARRISON, That statement shows how prejudiced the 
Senator is against the Attorney General. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that it does. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no man who has ever occupied the 
place which the present Attorney General now occupies who 
can hand down such a magnificent record as he will be able to 
hand down. It is the record he has made which has made 
him prominent in this country to-day as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President, and will make him one 
of the leading men, I might say, at the San Francisco conyen- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me to get 
through—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not know he was to be one of the lead- 
ing men before the convention. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is much the Senator does not know. 
The Senator awhile ago ascribed to me partisanship in the 
discussion of this matter. He has injected, not little 
ship, but big politics, the presidential race, exhibiting his 


spleen—I will not use such a word, but at least showing his 
opposition to the Attorney General. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me finish, and then I will yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to correct the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. In what I said? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I have not injected big politics. I bave 
not talked about candidates for President. I did not know 
the Attorney General was one. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator did not know he was a candi- 
date for President? He will know it, and should he be nomi- 
nated the Senator will feel it in November. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. If the Senator will look at the primaries 
where he has been running, he will reach the conclusion, too, 
that he is not a candidate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not defending him as a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination; but he has run well, I will say 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Pretty well for him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; for him. I am glad the Senator at 
least gives him that much credit. 

The Attorney General, on the record he made against prof- 
iteers, and on the record he made in dealing with the packers, 
entered inte the primaries of Georgia, a State that probably 
he had never entered before that primary. He ran pretty well 
there. He ran ahead of one of the most distinguished Members 
of this body, a man who represents in part that great State 
in this body. He ran ahead in the number of votes in the 
convention of one who had lived in Georgia all his life, and who 
had a strong hold upon a certain part of the population of that 
State. This Attorney General whom the Senator derides and 
condemns and finds fault with, not willing to give him credit 
for anything he has done, will go into the convention in the 
State of Georgia with more votes than any other candidate, 
having won before the people of Georgia in that primary. He 
evidently made a good impression upon them. 

The Senator referred to Palmer's dealing with the packers. 
The Attorney General did something with" the packers which 
the Senator has been unable to do, even though he may have 
had a great desire to do it for a very, very long time. We have 
talked about legislation against the five big packers for 15 or 
20 years. Bill after bill has been introduced in the Senate 
and the House to regulate the big packers. In the Senate we 
had very exhaustive hearings. We went into it fully, and we 
determined, at least I found from all I heard, that these pack- 
ers did have a strangle hold on the beef products of this country, 
on the swine, the cheese, the butter, the poultry, and ten thou- 
sand other things which I might mention. That not only did 
they control the stockyards but the refrigerator cars and even 
banks, 

We did find that they were, unwilling to deal merely in the 
businesses for which they had been organized, buying and butch- 
ering beef and swine, but they had gone into the grocery busi- 
ness, competing with all the wholesale grocery houses of the 
country; that they had contracts with big hotels te supply them 
with foodstuffs; that they could fix a price te-day at Chicago 
for beef at a certain amount, reducing it to the producers of 
the country, and the price went all over the country. Their 
influence was so great that they raised it when they wanted 
greater profits, and increased the price to the consumers when 
they desired. I was as willing as was the Senator from 
Nebraska te see appropriate legislation passed te regulate and 
control the five big packers. But while we in the Senate and 
the House had been talking for years to regulate the packers 
and restrain their avaricious hands and stop their blood suck- 
ing from the people, the Attorney General, the first one in the 
history of the country, went quietly but assuredly to work and 
got an agreement which they signed, he not obligating himself 
to do anything upon his part, and made them agree to do cer- 
tain things; and those things in the main were the reme- 
dies we had tried to apply by legislation for 20 years. What 
he accomplished in his compromise, if you want to call it 
that, in bringing the five big packers to taw is a thing that 
ought to go down the ages and reflect to his credit as a great 
Attorney General. The decree he procured from five big packers 
may not be all that is desired, but it went further than any 
court or legislative body had been able to go before. 

Yet, with that wonderful accomplishment, the Senator from 
Nebraska derides his efforts and condemns the result of them. 

I do not wonder that he finds fault with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He is just prejudiced against him; that is all. But I 
was certainly in hopes the Senator would help us here to appro- 
priate the insignificant $10,000 which the department requested 
to help fight the high cost of living; but he refused. 
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Now, let us go to amendment No. 123. Amendment 123 is 
an appropriation for the enforcement of the pure food and drugs 
act. If there was ever a time when you need an adequate ap- 
propriation for this particular work, it is now. Medicine and 
drugs of all kinds are higher than ever before. They have 
reached a limit where the poor people of the country, when they 
get sick, are unable to get enough money to buy them. The 
man who would defraud is now running amuck in this coun- 
try. If there was ever a time when a person who had medicine 
to sell, and desirous of defrauding some one by adulterating it, 
it would be now. So we need the appropriations to enforce the 
pure food and drugs act now, and notwithstanding the condi- 
tion with which we are confronted, this bill, for this particular 
work, carries an appropriation of $30,000 less than was carried 
last year. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator will remember that there will 
be $40,000 added to this from the Treasury Department, be- 
cause heretofore and to-day the inspection of tea is made under 
the Treasury Department. This bill provides that that work 
shall be done under the Agricultural Department. Add the 
$40,000, and instead of being a decrease of $30,000 it will really 
be an increase of $10,000, 

Mr. HARRISON, The Agricultural Department said nothing 
about that transfer, in the effort here to reduce the amount, 
and they stood fast on an estimate for the full amount of 
$629,361, and the House gave them only $579,361. They had 
requested the transfer of this particular work under the tea 
proposition, which is provided for somewhere else, and the 
appropriation is provided for somewhere else. That is on 
what page? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is amendment 124. 

Mr. HARRISON. You appropriate $40,000 for carrying on 
that work? 

Mr. GRONNA, That has been appropriated in another bill. 

Mr. HARRISON, How long ago, may I gsk the Senator? 

Mr. GRONNA. I forget which bill it is in. Perhaps the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] can help me out. It 
is in the deficiency bill or in the sundry civil bill, I forget 
which. It is in one of those two bills. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not in the sundry civil bill; it is in the 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. LODGE. One of the deficiency bills. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have the information on that, and I can 
say to the Senator that $40,000 will come from the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
this item: 

This amendment increases the 9 for the enforcement of 
the food and drugs act $50,000 over the House bill and $20,000 over 
the 1920 act. This sum is required for the effective enforcement of 
the food and drugs act. 

On account of the high price of all ingredients entering into the 
manufacture of food and drugs, the temptation to adulterate is greater 
at the present time than under normal conditions. New forms of 
adulteration are being devised and used and greater vigilance is neces- 
sary tban ever before. The increase of $20, over the current ap- 
propriation will enable the department to meet this condition and 
continue the inspection service of those products which are in most 
need of inspection. For instance, it has recently been necessary to 


trace through the channels of commerce over almost the entire United 
States shipments of ripe olives— 


We have read in the papers how ripe olives have killed peo- 
Jle by the hundreds in some of the cities of the country 
since 30 or 40 deaths have resulted from poisoning by botulinus found 
in ripe olives put up in glass containers, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator certainly ought to be fair enough 
to admit that the people who have been killed by ripe olives 
were killed before the bill went into effect. So he can not 
charge their death to this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was not charging those deaths to this 
bill; but I say there are liable to be more deaths from such 
causes as that if the Senate and the House do not appropriate 
a Sufficient amount of money to enable the department to investi- 
gate these things and to enforce the pure food and drugs act. I 
do not know whether that was the fault of the Agricultural 
Department or not. It may have been there would have been 
more people killed if they had not been as vigilant as they 
were. But certainly it is no excuse for the Senator from Ne- 
braska, who was one of the conferees, to defend this by saying 
we should blame the Department of Agriculture for the death 
of these people from the eating of ripe olives. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator must not take that view of 
it. I never made any such charge. No such idea ever occurred 
to me. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
that I did not know. 
ripe olives, 


Let us see what the department says about 


The Senator has made so many charges 
However, we can get together all right on 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator was mentioning the fact that a 
great many people died from eating olives that were not prop- 
erly inspected. I am not charging that anybody was derelict 
in his duty. It may be that they were, but I do not know any- 
thing about it. I merely called attention to the fact that while 
the Senator was commenting on the death of these people, this 
reduction has not yet taken effect, so he can not, at least, charge 
that to the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senator did not follow me. I was 
only stating what the provision of the bill was in that respect 
and what the work of the department was in that connection, 

I only offered it as an illustration of some of their work. The 
Senator was not following me or he would not have found fault 
with my words, 

Amendment No. 149 is for investigations, identification, and 
systematic classification of miscellaneous insects, including the 
study of insects affecting the health of man and domestic ani- 
mals, household insects, and the importation and exchange of 
useful insects. The House appropriated $52,130 for this, and 
the Senate increased it $10,000. The Senate has receded. Thus 
the $10,000 provided by the Senate under agreement of the con- 
ferees is reduced. 

What does that do? This would affect the study, identifica- 
tion, and classification of insects upon which the agents are 
conducting field investigation. It would completely disorganize 
the office force in this work. Many men now in this work will 
be thrown out and the work that they have done thus far will 
be retarded to that extent. 

The next amendment to which I wish to call attention of the 
Senate is No. 147. This is for investigations of insects affecting 
southern field crops, including insects affecting cotton, tobacco, 
rice, sugar cane, and so forth, and the cigarette beetle and Ar- 
gentine ant. 4 ' 

On that the House gave $125,000 and the Senate provided for 
$170,000. The Senate has receded, and thus the amount has 
been reduced approximately $45,000. | 

Here is what that work does; It provides for the investiga- | 
tion of insects affecting southern field crops, and includes in- 
sects infecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, and so forth. The 
experts have been studying the cotton boll weevil more than 20 
years and have finally hit upon a method of poisoning with 
arsenic, which has been successfully carried on in a large por- 
tion of Louisiana and Mississippi. I believe they have estab- 
lished two stations, one at Tollula, La., and one in the Delta of 
the Mississippi. The department has been very anxious to apply 
this test to some region where the climatic conditions were dif- 
ferent from those in Louisiana and those in Mississippi, and if 
this test is successful in the dry regions up in Georgia or South 
Carolina or Alabama or in the hills of Mississippi or in Texas, 
as it has been successful in Louisiana and in the State of Mis- 
sissippi where it has been in operation, we will save thousands 
of dollars in fighting the boll weevil through this arsenic test. 
But with the reduction of $45,000 as carried in the bill for that 
particular work, you have greatly retarded the progress of the 
Department of Agriculture in this particular in reference to the 
bill. It would seem to me that the amount as passed by the 
Senate should have been retained. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was wondering how long it 
might take the Senator to conclude. 1 understand there is a 
desire to adjourn a little early to-day on account of the death | 
of former Vice President Morton. | 

Mr. HARRISON. I can close any time the Senate is ready. 

I wanted to discuss a few more amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably it might take 
the Senator some little time, and probably the matter might 
better go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON, Very well. I am in no hurry. 


Tuesday, May 18, 1920. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday, when the 
conference report was being considered by the Senate, it was 
laid aside at the adjournment, and I have not yet concluded my 
remarks analyzing certain decreases of appropriations in thé 
report. I shall not take up the time of the Senate very much 
longer. There are a few amendments, however, which I desire 
to discuss and analyze which carry decreases from the Senate 
bill. 

The next amendment to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate is amendment No. 148, which relates to the follow- 
ing provision in the appropriation bill: 


For inyestigations of insects affecting truck crops, including insects 
affecting the potato, sugar beet, cabbage, onion, tomato, beans,” peas, 
and so forth, and insects affecting stored products. 
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The House appropriated $110,000 for this work and the Sen- 
ate increased that amount to $131,760. 

In the conference the Senate conferees receded, and there is 
a decrease, therefore, of $41,760. 

It seems to me that if that amount is stricken from the ap- 
propriation it will very greatly hamper the department in 
carrying on the work heretofore performed in making these in- 
vestigations of insects affecting truck crops. The man who 
raises truck is confronted with many difficulties; he combats 
the seasons and fights innumerable obstacles. 

Not only that, but these insects of various kinds ofttimes eat 
upon and destroy his crops. It would seem to me that on ac- 
count of incalculable benefits resulting from this appropriation 
we ought to continue it and refuse to agree to the reduction. 

Aside from that, under this item is carried the work of elim- 
inating the sweet-potato weevil, an insect that has greatly 
affected the sweet-potato crop in many States. Here is what 
the department says about that work: 

Of the total appropriation for truck-crop and stored-product insect 
investigation, $69,000 has been allotted for work during the current 
year for the investigation and control of the sweet-potato weevil, the 
most serious menace to the production of this important food crop 
throughout the South. The reduction made by the House bill in the 
appropriation under this item, if allowed to stand, will mean that the 
sum available for 1921 for the sweet-potato weevil eradication will be 
little more than half the total that has been expended during the past 
three years. If this sum can not be replaced, great hayoc must result 


to the project. 
gae Fats of the sweep-potato crop for 1919 is estimated at $138,- 


And with this strong presentation upon the part of the Agri- 
cultural Department we are unwilling to appropriate $20,000 
to eliminate the sweet-potato weevil, when it is calculated to 
destroy a crop that is valued at $138,000,000. In my own State 
we have eradicated the sweet-potato weevil through State co- 
operation with the Federal Government. They have done the 
same thing in some of the other Southern States. It has almost 
been eradicated in Louisiana, but there are now two other 
States in which it has not been completely eradicated. 

If we withhold this appropriation and stop the work of com- 
bating the sweet-potato weevil, it will take a new start, and all 
the work we have done heretofore under this appropriation 
will have been in vain, and we must start all over. 

I proceed to a discussion of amendment No. 195, which is 
the provision that carries the appropriation for crop estimates. 
That is cut $53,000. I need not discuss the great importance 
of crop estimates, a service that has brought untold benefit to 
the farmers of the country, informing them how much cotton 
it is estimated will be grown during each month and each week 
of the year, estimating what the corn crop and the wheat crop 
will be, so that they can either withhold their crops, if de- 
sired, or plant more if they should want to. I can not believe 
the Senate can approve of this reduction. 

The next amendment is one affecting the Bureau of Markets, 
amendment No. 243. I am sure the Senate will agree with 
me that it was highly necessary to create the Bureau of Markets. 
It carries the whole subject of marketing, transportation, and 
sale of products. No branch of the Government service has a 
greater opportunity of usefulness. Yet we find that this amend- 
ment cuts the present appropriation $41,540. 

I pass from that to amendment No. 271. I desire to say 
that in these decreases which were made by the conference com- 
mittee they have not cut in items affecting one section more 
than another. They have cut appropriations which affect the 
West, they have cut appropriations which affect the New Eng- 
land section, and the North and the South, but there is no cut 
or decrease which affects the section from which I come more 
than the appropriation to eradicate and fight the pink boll. 
worm. 

The pink bollworm is more dreaded than the boll weevil, that 
destructive insect that costs the farmers of the South millions 
on millions of dollars, affecting the cotton crop in some States 
as much as 50 per cent and in others causing a complete loss. 

The pink bollworm came into the United States some three 
years ago, I believe, from Mexico. They were able to practically 
eradicate it in Texas, as they thought, but it has been recently 
discovered in Louisiana. Texas and Louisiana and all the 
States affected by the pink bollworm, or which might be 
affected, are making appropriations to cooperate with the de- 
partment in preventing a spread of the insect. Experts came 
to the committee and said that because of the discovery of the 
pink bollworm in Louisiana, it having been scattered in cotton 
seed through many parishes of that State, it would be necessary 
for the Congress to appropriate $588,560, with which it might 
be controlled. Delegations came to Washington only a few 
weeks ago from Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and from all over the South, urging upon the Horti- 
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cultural Board the inauguration and promulgation of regula- 
tions, some of them advocating a complete quarantine against 
infected States, so fearful were they that the pink bollworm 
might find its way into the other sections of the country. With 
the great loss threatened to the cotton industry of the South, 
and the need of absolute and immediate aid, the committee has 
reduced this appropriation $100,000. 

The other amendment, and the last amendment to which I 
shall call the Senate’s attention, is the reduction of $100,000 
to fight the European corn borer, which is found in the States 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and that section 
of the country. I recall the Senator from Connecticut came 
before the committee, and members of the horticultural boards 
of those States, I think, came before the committee, or sent 
their views to the committee, and urged us to make an adequate 
appropriation to fight the European corn borer. The agricul- 
tural authorities urged it. Yet we find that the item is reduced 
$100,000 in this bill. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out these various decreases 
in the agricultural appropriation bill, and I haye given my 
reasons why I thought the Senate should not reduce them. I 
know the conferees upon the part of the Senate have had a 
vay hard time in fighting the conferees upon the part of the 

ouse. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but I am 
sure he will agree with me that the Senate conferees did their 
duty with respect to this item. The House did not allow any- 
thing, and this is $400,000 more than the House allowed. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is talking about the European 
corn borer? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senate conferees no doubt did 
their best to maintgin these items in the bill, but, as I said yes- 
terday, I attribute the decreases in the bill to the word that 
has gone forth, and it can not be denied, that the Republican 
leadership in the Senate and in the House have said that we 
must economize in this bill, and that this bill is cut for no other 
purpose than that the impression can go to the country that a 
Republican Congress is saving money for the people. 

It is false economy to try to save money when the depart- 
mental experts in the Department of Agriculture say that they 
need it to fight the insects and the pests that are destroying the 
food products and things that we should raise in order that we 
might reduce the high cost of living. 

It does seem to me that we ought to be fair with the farming 
interests of the country, and if there be one bill where increased 
appropriations should be reflected over the appropriations that 
were carried in the corresponding bill last year, it is the bill 
appropriating for the agricultural activities of the United States. 
It is indefensible for the Congress, the Senate and the House, to 
go to the people with the record, that they have made of in- 
creasing the Army bill $250,000,000 over the appropriation for 
the Army in 1914 and with an increase in appropriation for the 
Navy of $450,000,000 over 1914, and at the same time with a 
decreased appropriation of $2,400,000 for the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. “ 

The result of the labor and the work of the Republican Party 
in the Senate and the House, as reflected in these appropriation 
bills, shows hand prints that you will not be able to get away 
from and that you will be compelled to explain to the people 
in the coming election. I am sorry that you have done it. I 
regret it ever so much that you have seen fit to cut down thesé 
appropriations for the farming interests of the country. We 
ought to encourage people to stay upon the farms. We ought to 
make every adequate and reasonable appropriation that will 
make life happy and pleasant for the man who lives in the 
rural sections of the country, that this great influx to the cities 
from the country will be stopped. 

It is for these reasons that I have expressed myself on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, because I am not in sympathy 
with what the conferees upon the part of the Senate have done, 
I should like to see them stay there until doomsday and force 
the Republican steering committee and the men in the other 
House who are on the conference committee to yield, that these 
appropriations that are requested and urgently demanded by the 
Department of Agriculture might be incorporated into the law, 
instead of reducing the bill by $7,000,000 from the estimates of 
the Agricultural Department. 

I recall that when the new Secretary of Agriculture, a man 
in whom we have great confidence, a man who has shown his 
interest in the farmers of the country, came before the Agri- 
cultural Committee just before that committee made its final. 
report to the Senate he pleaded with us to make a lump-sum ` 
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appropriation over and above what was provided specifically 
in the bill, so that any emergencies might be taken care of and 
the farmers’ interests protected. We denied it—that is, a 
majority of the committee denied it and would not comply with 
his request. But you have gone further in this report and re- 
duced the amount practically $1,500,000 below the action of the 
Senate. This appropriation is a mockery and a sham, a re- 
flection on the Congress, an admission of its impotency to take 
care of the internal demands of the country, an insult to the 
great patriotic class of American farmers who played such a 
glorious part in the winning of the war, and upon whose efforts 

e very life of the Nation now depends. If you believe this 
zind of false economy practiced upon this class of our citizens 
will be rewarded in the coming November election, then you 
misjudge the temper of the times and a great awakening is 
awaiting you. Let me appeal to the Senators on that side in 
charge of this report to withdraw it, let it go back to conference, 
and there insist upon the reincorporation of those appropriations 
that the judgment of the Senate has heretofore made possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nugent in the chair.) The 
question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the further conference asked for 
by the House, and that conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Gronna, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Gore conferees at the further 
conference on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] what action was taken with respect to 
the plan of the House to impose an additional amount upon 
lessees of forest-reserve lands? 

Mr. GRONNA. The bill as it passed the House carried a pro- 
vision appropriating $25,000 to be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in making an investigation of the rates charged 
for grazing lands. The Senate committee struck out that pro- 
vision, and that action was approved by the Senate. The con- 
ferees were unable to agree. So it was brought back to the 
Senate, and, of course, it goes back to conference now under 
instructions that the Senate conferees shall further insist upon 
this and two other amendments, 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to learn from the chairman of 
the committee the position that will be taken by the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. I wish to state to the Senate that 
the charges now imposed upon lessees of the lands in forest re- 
serves for cattle and sheep are very, very high. Indeed, in 
my opinion they are too high in many instances io make it at 
all profitable for men to engage in the live-stock business. It 
would be a positive disaster if those rates and charges should 
be increased, I sincerely hope the Senate conferees will insist 
upon adhering to the position taken by the Senate, because if 
they should yield to the House in that respect I am sure that 
their plan, which is not founded in reason, might be carried 
into effect, and the result would be very serious to the live- 
stock industry in the Western States. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


` The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dis- 
tribution, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kuve] if he would like at this point to offer the amend- 
ment to the last section in the bill that he had printed the 
other day? I have sent for the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexroor] with reference to an amendment in which he is 
interested, and in the meantime I think we might dispose of 
the amendment which the Senator from Utah desires to offer. 
The Senator’s amendment has been submitted to me, and it is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. KING. May I inguire of the Senator whether the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] is advised of the fact that con- 
sideration of the shipping bill has been resumed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from New Jersey 
is out of town, but he understood that it would come up during 
his absence. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not expect to conclude con- 
sideration of the bill to-day, in the absence of the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I expect to conclude it to-mor- 
row. The Senator from New Jersey understands the situation, 


and talked it over with me before he left, and said I should go 
on with the bill. 

$ Mr. Bane. But the Senator will not press it to a final vote 
Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think there is any 
chance of a final vote to-day, but I.should like to dispose of the 
amendment, because I think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. KING. Very weil. I offer the amendment, which I 
send to the desk, to the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reaprne Crerxk. The Senator from Utah proposes to 
amend the committee amendment inserting section 41 by add- 
ing to it the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That in the event that any share of the capitai 
stock of a corporation, or of a partnership, or of an association, or 
any interest in or any part of the property of a citizen of the United 
States in any such ship or in any such corporation, partnership, or 
association, shall, upon the decease of the holder and legal owner 
thereof, pass by intestate or involuntary succession to a person not a 
citizen of the United States, said shares, while the same are held by 
an alien, shall not be voted at any stockholders’ meeting of such cor- 
poration, nor shall any alien by reason of intestate or involuntary 
succession to any interest in any such partnership or association or 
in any such ship have any voice or control with respect to the opera- 
tion and management of the same, excepting only that this proviso 
shall not apply in case of corporations, partnerships, or as tions 
engaged in foreign trade, unless the shares or interest taken by an 
alien by intestate or involuntary succession shall reduce the quantity 
of stock and securities held by citizens of the United States to less 
than 75 per cent of the total stock and securities of such corporation, 
partnership, or association. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to direct the attention of 
the Senator from Washington to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] the other day, which seems 
to me to be a very unwise one, but if the Senator will give 
assurance that in conference it will be fully considered I shall 
not ask for reconsideration. 

Under the proposed amendment it was provided that stock 
could not be hypothecated or any disposition made of it except 
that there should be an actual transfer upon the books of the 
company, the result of which would be that a man could not 
take the stock of which he was the bona fide owner to a bank 
and use it as collateral; he would have to take it to the eor- 
poration—the corporation might be located a considerable dis- 
tance away—and have it transferred upon the books of the 
corporation to the name of the bank or individual from whom he 
was to borrow the money. I suggested then and I suggest now 
that that would interfere with legitimate business and be an 
impediment to the transaction of business between the banks 
and individuals who may need money for purposes of carrying 
on the very object for which the bill in part has been devised. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I Will say to the Senator that I 
agree with him as to the importance of that proposition. It 
was put in on the floor of the Senate without especial considera- 
tion, and I think under those circumstances and with that 
understanding which the Senate had the committee on confer- 
ence will be fully justified in giving it their careful considera- 
tion, with a view to such modification as may be deemed neces- 
sary to accomplish the purpose of the section, which was to 
prevent the transfer of such stock to alien ownership. The 
provision is not intended to prevent the transfer among Ameri- 
can citizens of properties that they own. All that we desire to 
do is to prevent the transfer of such property and such stock 
to foreign ownership. I assure the Senator that the committee 
will look into that matter very carefully. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator from Washington it 
would be very unwise to inhibit legitimate transactions between 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, Mr. President, I desire to 
recur to section 25. As to sections 22 and 23, the Senator from 
Minnesota had to leave the Chamber, and I told him that I 
would not call those sections up while he was absent. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] is now here, and I desire to 
call up section 25. I think the amendment covering that section 
has been read. I desire to offer an amendment or two to the 
section, in order to perfect it and really to carry out its inten- 
tion. For that purpose I now send an amendment to the desk, 
which I desire may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington to 
the amendment reported by the committee will be stated. $ 

The RAIN d CLERK. On page 26, line 16, after the word 
“vessel,” it is proposed to insert the following: 


documented under the laws of the United States and. 
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Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington the object of that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state the object of the 
amendment to the amendment. The text of the section now 
reads: 

That during the period of 10 years from the enactment of this act 
an person a citizen of the United States who may sell a vessel built 
prior to January 1, 1914— 

That might include a foreign-built vessel or something of that 
sort. The purpose of the amendment is to obviate that objec- 
tion. I desire to confine the provision to American vessels. So 
after the word “ vessel” I have proposed to insert the words 
“documented under the laws of the United States and.” Is 
that explanation satisfactory to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, on the same page, in line 
18, after the word “sale,” I propose to insert the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington to the amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 26, line 18, after the word 
“sale,” it is proposed to insert “under Title I, Title II, and 
Title III of the revenue act of 1918.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not catch the purport of that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 26, in line 17, we used 
the words “income taxes,” but in consulting with the Treasury 
Department we were informed that those words were hardly 
broad enough to cover what is really desired—that is, taxes 
under the income law; that we should specify the title of the 
act. That is the purpose of the amendment, to show clearly 
what we mean by the words ‘income taxes.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘This is the section of the bill which relieves 
from the payment of income taxes the owner of a vessel who sells 
it and reinvests the money in the construction of a new vessel? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the section with which 
we are now dealing. I desire to say just a word or two to call 
attention to what this amendment proposes to do. There are 
really three propositions embraced in this provision. The first 
proposition permits the owner of a vessel which is documented 
under the laws of the United States and operated in the foreign 
trade to be exempted from the payment of excess-profits taxes 
which would be assessed against him each year for 10 years 
upon the express condition that the money be expended in the 
construction of new ships of a type, character, size, and so forth, 
to be approved by the Shipping Board. That exemption applies 
for a period of 10 taxable years. The sole purpose and justifi- 
cation for that is the desire of the committee to secure, if pos- 
sible, through private construction new and up-to-date ships. 

This situation confronts us: We have quite a large tonnage of 
ships. That tonnage was built under the impetus and necessity 
of war. The question then was not as to the character of the 
ships or the special type of the ships or the adaptability of the 
ships to engage in certain special kinds of trade or in competi- 
tion with certain classes of other ships, but the problem was to 
get ships to meet the needs and satisfy the demands of war. 
As a result, while we have a great many ships, we have not 
ships of a certain type; we have not ships really of the best 
type, the most modern, up-to-date ships; those that are highly 
essential if we are going to maintain the place in the carrying 
trade of the world which we ought to have. 

The purpose of this amendment is to encourage and induce 
private parties to invest money in the building and construc- 
tion of such ships. It does not exempt them in one sense from 
the payment of excess-profits taxes, for if they do not build new 
ships then the money is not exempted from taxation, unless 
in the discretion of the board it is applied upon mortgages 
upon ships purchased from the board. We hope that under 
this provision there will be at least some up-to-date ships con- 
structed by private parties to engage in service on particular 
routes and in special trade. If they do not build ships, then 
they must pay the excess-profits tax just the same. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator concluded all that he desires 
to say upon that subject? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; with reference to that 
particular phase of it. 

Mr. KING. Did the committee consider the wisdom of estab- 
lishing a policy of exemption from taxation in order to stimu- 
late the development of some particular enterprise, and did 
the committee further consider the question of the effect that 
such a precedent would have in the future, whether or not it 


would encourage denrands to be made upon the Government for 
like treatment with respect to other industries, perhaps not so 
important as the shipping industry; but, at least, very im- 
portant to certain sections of the country? Personally it 
strikes me as very unwise to inaugurate any sort of a policy 
of discrimination in taxation, and this is a form of discrimina- 
tion. I would prefer, if we have got to give bounties and sub- 
sidies for the development of our merchant marine, to make a 
direct appropriation out of the Treasury, rather than to exempt 
men from the payment of taxes. I think that the machinery 
employed in bringing about such exemptions and the instru- 
mentalities that will be required in order to determine whether 
there should be an exemption, the amount of the exemption, 
and the amount that should be applied will result in complica- 
tions, in controversies, in extravagance, in inefficiency, and in 
waste; and we will secure less beneficial results in dollars and 
cents and in ships built from the policy suggested by this bill 
than if there should be a direct appropriation. So, with my 
present information, I shall feel disposed to vote against this 
amendment and consider it so important that we ought to have 
a full Senate here to vote upon the item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the committee 
did consider the questions raised by the Senator. Those are 
the first questions really that present themselyes in the con- 
sideration of a proposition of this kind. After giving them 
full consideration, in view of the importance of the object to 
be attained and the necessity for our doing something to en- 
courage the building up of the merchant marine, we concluded 
that this was a very wise and proper way to do it. 

I do not believe that it will establish a precedent. There is 
not any other industry that is in the situation of the shipping 
industry. The merchant marine of the country is not—at least, 
I do not consider it—solely a private proposition. The Nation 
as a nation is interested in it; it is one of the essential arms 
of our national defense; it is just as much a national necessity 
in time of war as is a Navy or any other instrumentality of 
carrying on war. In that view we did not. consider that it 
could be deemed a precedent or that there is any other industry 
that could be placed or would be placed upon a parity with that 
of shipping. We think that we can enact such a provision 
with reference to the merchant marine without making it a 
precedent in any particular. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to suggest to the Senator from Utah and other Senators 
one very important consideration. We have a very costly asset 
in the ships now owned by the Government. The bill proposes 
in its first section a national policy by which we are to put this 
great merchant fleet, which cost us well on toward three and 
one-half billion dollars, into private ownership. If we are to 
put it into private ownership, we must persuade citizens of the 
United States to buy the ships. We can not readily find $3,500,- 
000,000 worth of capital ready to be invested in a new business; 
we have got to give some encouragement to that capital. 

The merchant marine in a way is a war asset. We did not 
intend to spend so much money in building ships; the necessity 
confronted us as a result of the war. Now, as business men 
We must try to handle it as a prudent man would handle his 
own private property. It is a great asset. Our people must 
be taught to think along lines of shipping; they must have their 
minds turned to the sea; we must provide an inducement to 
make them put their capital into ships. 

There are two considerations I should like Senators to bear 
in mind in connection with this matter. First, if I am asked 
as a citizen of this country to spend my money for ships, I am 
compelled to reply, “I have money and I should like as a 
patriotic man to buy some ships; but I do not understand the 
business. What inducements have you to give me?” “ Well, 
we will sell you the ships very cheaply.” ‘Very well, that is 
some inducement, but suppose I should make a success of the 
business, are you going to tax me as you tax everybody else? 
Are you going to tax me as you tax excess profits from a 
business in which I have been engaged, which I understand, 
and about which I know something? What offset are you going 
to make to the prospective losses I may have in that business? 
I may lose every dollar I put in it. It is new. It is unknown. 
I am going on an uncharted sea, literally and figuratively, in 
going into this business.“ Then you say: “All right, sir. In 
order to induce you to do that, I will exempt you from all 
excess-profits taxes on the amounts that you may earn out of 
that business, provided that the amount which you would pay 
in the way of taxes on excess profits, if you earned them, shall 
be used in building new ships. You put that into a new ship.” 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr.. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
a question. 

Suppose this situation should be developed: Two or three 
years after the passage of this bill, and after a number of in- 
dividuals, relying upon the assurances that they will be ex- 
empted from excess-profits: taxes, engage in the construction of 
ships, we repeal the excess-profits tax. Does not the Senator 
think that they would come on to the Government and say that 
there was a sort of an implied understanding that they were 
to receive a direct cash appropriation to the extent of a mitiga- 
tion of their tax of $100,000 or $50,000, and therefore they 
would ask an appropriation from the Treasury to compensate 
them for what they had lost? 

Mr. RANSDELL, The Senator’s question, I think, carries its 
own answer. There would be no claim whatsoever—no fair 
claim—for compensation. In the case stated by him, the pur- 
ehaser of the ship would be under obligation to put that money 
into additional ships—of course he would—and he ought to do 
it, because he buys the ships originally with that understanding; 
. but he is not going to lose money. If he makes excess profits 
on which ordinarily he would have to pay taxes, that carries 
with it the idea that he is a money maker and not a money 
loser. There would be no money to put into ships unless he 
had made some excess profits. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— xA 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This only relieves him of a present burden. 
If the Government later on repeals that tax, he is simply re- 
lieved of it in another way. 

Mr. RANSDELL. He is relieved of it in another way. I 
thank the Senator for the suggestion. He is just relieved of it 
in two ways. * 

I want to repeat very briefly, and then I will yield the floor, 
that we are merely trying by this amendment to offer an induce- 
ment to American capital to build these ships and go into the 
business and do something which is so near to the heart of the 
Senator from Utah. He does not like Government ownership 
and operation of anything, and I sympathize very much with 
him in that respect. The object of this amendment is to try. to 
get the private citizens of this country to relieve the Govern- 
ment of this great three and a half billion dollar burden that 
is now weighing on us. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. NUGENT. I gather from the Senator's statement that 
he is proceeding upon the assumption that the gentlemen who 
will buy these ships from the Government are those who are in- 
experienced in shipping matters, and for that reason it is neces- 
sary that the Government offer them some extraordinary in- 
duccment in order to induce them to engage in this business. 
I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the fact, if I remem- 
ber correctly, that during the time the Panama Canal tolls act 
was before the Senate one of the most distinguished Members 
that was ever in this body made a statement to the effect that 
90 per cent of all the coastwise shipping on the Atlantic 
was under the control of two steamship organizations; and 
I ask the Senator if he thinks, as a matter of fact, that 
any man would go into this business without having had experi- 
ence in it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. In reply to the Senator, I will say that 
all of us know from the reports that only 9 per cent of the 
overseas shipping of this country was carried under the Ameri- 
can flag when the war broke out, and we can not possibly find 
enough experienced people to go into the business. We must 
induce people who perhaps have had a very slight experience as 
operating agents for the Shipping Board, since the Shipping 
Board began to charter these vessels to private companies and 
others at the different ports of this country, to buy the ships, 
if we are to have them bought. There are not enough expe- 
rienced companies in the business to buy them; and therefore 
I say again that we must offer an inducement to people to go 
into a business that they do not thoroughly understand. 

Mr. NUGENT. Does not the Senator believe that the com- 
panies that are now engaged in that business will in all human 
probability take in new capital, and, as a matter of fact, pur- 


. 


chase these ships; or, in other words, does not the Senator 
think, as a matter of fact, that practically all of the ships that 
will be disposed of by the Shipping Board under this. bill will 
eventually pass into the hands of the companies that are now 
engaged in the shipping business? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I sincerely hope not. I imagine that these 
shipping companies will buy, and I sincerely hope they will buy, 
quite a large percentage of the ships that we have to sell; but 
I repeat that there are nothing like enough of them. Does the 
Senator conceive what three and a half billion dollars’ worth of 
property is? It is an immense amount of property. We must 
get a great many people in the business of ship operating to 
handle that many ships. Doubtless the old line companies will 
buy a number of them. I imagine that they will increase their 
capital, and I hope they will increase their capital; but we want 
to have a number of new ship lines from every port of this 
country that amounts to anything, and we must persuade the 
enterprising, patriotic people of all the ports in America to go 
into the business of operating ships if we are to do what the 
bill proposes—have the whole fleet owned and operated and 
controlled by American citizens, under the American flag. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I yield. . 

Mr. NUGENT. Then the Senator believes that in order to 


induce the gentlemen to whom he refers to purchase these ships 


it is necessary to relieve them of the provisions of the law with 
respect to excess and war profits that apply to all other of our 
citizens and to give them thereby an opportunity as a matter 
of fact to capitalize their profits, on which they pay absolutely 
no tax of the character referred to here. Now, I ask the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, as well as the chairman of the committee, 
why should that proposition be applied to shipowners only and 
not applied to the people of our country who are engaged in 
other lines of business? Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that a man goes out and purchases a farm, or sells a farm, and 
with the proceeds derived from the sale of that farm he pur- 
chases another farm. He is not exempt from the operation of 
the provisions of the statute with respect to excess profits or 
war profits, should the profits be declared to fall within either 
of those classes, and neither is.any other class of our citizens. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think the Senator will admit that the 
exception proves the rule in all cases. I think the Senator will 
admit that when the war broke out we had no merchant ma- 
rine worthy the name. We had a coastwise commerce and 
coastwise ships, but no overseas ships. Now, this being such 
a great asset, and it being the desire of all patriotic Ameri- 
cans to put this immense asset under the American flag, I 
again say that we have got to encourage the people to go into 
this business. It is an exceptional case. 

I agree with the Senator that ordinarily we ought not to 
exempt anyone from excess-profits taxes, but we must do it 
here; and let me repeat that every dollar of exemption made 
in this way is to be used how? In building new ships in 
American shipyards, giving employment to American work- 
men, giving employment to innumerable people all over this 
land; for it takes an immense amount of manufactured mate- 
rials of various kinds to build a ship. Every dollar of it is to 
be put back into a new ship, and when a new ship comes on it 
will pay its excess-profits taxes just. as any other business 
enterprise would do. 

T now yield the floor to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope I may be 
allowed now to proceed for a few moments. I simply wanted to 
tell what this amendment in its three aspects: proposes to do. 
Then I am perfectly willing to throw it open for a full discus- 
sion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I trespass further upon the 
Senator? His proposition is rather novel to me, and therefore 
I must trespass again upon him. 

Did the committee consider the question of the right of the 
Government to exempt this class of business from taxation? 
Did they examine the constitutional aspects. of the case? It 
does seem to me that there is grave doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of a provision which says to A and B, “ Your busi- 
ness shall be exempted from taxation; no matter what profits 
you may have; we will exempt you; but X, Y, and Z must pay 
taxes. The reason for the exemption lies in the fact that we 
want to stimulate the business in which you are engaged.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the committee 
had no question as to the constitutionality of this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 
Mr. LENROOT. I should like to suggest to the Senator, in 
response to the question of the Senator from Utah, that the 
courts have held repeatedly that the uniformity required by the 
Constitution is a geographical uniformity only. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, in reading the amendment, 
said something about its making an exemption in the case of 
mortgages. I did not quite understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the amendment contains 
this provision: 

Provided, That such owner shall not be entitled to such deduction 
unless during such taxable year he invested, or set aside under rules 
and regulations to be made by the board in a trust fund for invest- 
ment, in the building in shipyards in the United States of new vessels 
of a type and kind approved by the board, an amount, to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and certified by him to the board, 
equivalent to the war-profits and excess-profits taxes that would have 
been ag ory by such owner on account of the net earnings of such 

essels but for the deduction allowed under the provisions of this 
section, or unless such owner, with the approval of the board (to be 
given only if because of the smallness of the amount involved the 
board deems it best for the interests of the United States), applies 
such amount on any mortgage indebtedness due to the United States 
for the purchase of ships. 
. That is, if the amount of the excess-profits taxes that would 
be earned would, in the opinion of the board, be such that it 
would be unwise to try to invest it in ships, the board may per- 
mit its credit upon mortgages for the purchase of ships. Other- 
wise it goes into the Treasury as excess-profits tax, and no 
exemption is allowed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to object to that, but that 
was not in the amendment as I originally understood it, and I 
think it extends the principle rather far. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If there should be objection to 
that, I should haye no objection to its being stricken out; but 
that idea has been in the amendment from the beginning. Prob- 
ably the Senator did not notice it. Of course, the main idea of 
it was the exemption for the construction of new ships, and 
this was put in because it was thought that probably the earn- 
ings might be so small in the case of the owner of a single ship 
or two ships that the board would deem it wiser to allow the 
amount to go on a mortgage. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator from North Carolina will per- 
mit me, suppose the owner of one of these vessels that has the 
excess profits should have purchased that ship from the Ship- 
ping Board and there should be a very large mortgage on the 
ship held by the Shipping Board, These excess-profits taxes 
might be applied to pay off that mortgage rather than to build 
new ships. That was the theory of it, I imagine. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I must confess that I do not 
like that feature of it. My understanding of the matter was 
that this was to encourage the construction of new ships where 
a ship was sold and all the money—not that part of it which 
would represent the excess profits, but the entire purchase 
money received for that ship—was reinvested in other ships. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
that is the next paragraph of the section. That is the paragraph 
which I was just going to start to explain. There are three 
propositions involved in the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say to 
the Senator from Utah that personally I should have no objec- 
tion to a direct appropriation, but I believe this is a better 
way to work it out. I am in favor of that only as a last resort 
toward building up an American merchant marine. I think 
this is a better way to do it than that. The second paragraph 
relates to the matter which the Senator from North Carolina 
has just mentioned, and, briefly, it covers this situation. Ac- 
cording to many of the ship people of the country, there are 
quite a good many old ships. If those ships were sold under 
prevailing conditions they would bring in quite a large sum 
and a large profit; but the greater part of that profit is taken 
by the excess-profits tax or the income tax, and as a resuit 
the owners do not sell the ships. They either operate them 
or else they tie them up. 

It was hoped that under this provision the owners could be 
induced to sell these ships and invest the proceeds in new, 
up-to-date ships, and this provision simply meets that situation 
by permitting the profits arising from such a sale, if they sell 
the ships, to be exempt from income taxes if all of the proceeds 
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of the sale are invested in new ships. It is simply another 
incentive to get new ships built. é 

The next provision in this section is with reference to depre- 
ciation. -As I understand it, the Treasury Department, under 
the income-tax laws, now allows only about 3 per cent deprecia- 
tion. In other countries a larger percentage is allowed. This 
simply provides a way for a board which shall determine the 
amount of the depreciation to be allowed on these ships, so as 
to put our operators of ships upon a parity with their competi- 
tors. There is no-real exemption there. There is no real sub- 
sidy in that proposition. It is simply a proposition to put them 
upon a parity with their competitors so far as depreciation 
allowed for ships is concerned. 

Mr. President, those are the three paragraphs of the section. 
The committee has simply looked at the matter in this light: 
We have felt. that we want an American merchant marine. We 
propose to do everything that we consider necessary to get an 
American merchant marine of up-to-date, modern ships. We 
did not have them before the war. Our capitalists would not 
go into the business. They would not build them, and our trade 
was carried under a foreign flag. If we do not do something to 
help them out there is no reason to assume that that condition 
of things will not occur again, because it is certain that our 
competitors on the sea are going to do everything in their power 
to keep us off the sea or drive our ships from the sea. - We are 
willing to go to this length, at any rate. We believe it would do 


t good. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. I notice that the last paragraph of the sec- 
tion under discussion limits the authority of the officers named 
to fix the amount of depreciation on vessels completed since 
November 11, 1918. 1 inquire of the Senator why that limi- 


tation? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state the purpose of that 
provision. Everybody knows that people who owned ships when 


the war broke out in many cases have been enabled to write off 
possibly the entire cost of the ship in profits coming from the 
great freight rates that they have been able to get. We did not 
believe anything of this kind was necessary in a case like that, 
and that is the reason why we did it. When the war started, 
in 1914, rates went up, and a man who owned a ship made enor- 
mous profits; sometimes one voyage paid for his ship. There 
is no reason in the world why he should be permitted any de- 
preciation. But if a man comes in now with a little ship he 
must face the conditions which confront everybody at this time. 
So we made this apply to him. We cut it out from the other 
simply because we felt they have been enabled to write off a 
great deal of the cost. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether he is willing to permit action on this amendment 
to go over until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot] desires to speak, and when he concludes it will 
go over until to-morrow, and we will have an executive session. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before discussing the merits 
of this section, I have consulted with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and he has no objection to the amendment being adopted 
which I now suggest. After the word “years,” in line 16, page 
25, I move to insert the words “ while so operated.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The amendment te the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I move to strike out the first paragraph 
of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves to strike out the first paragraph of section 25. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the part of the section my 
motion covers is the exemption of these vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade from excess and war profits taxes. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the discrimination which will be imposed by this section upon 
our coastwise trade, which is, of course, a very important element 
in our trade. The entire capital cost of vessels engaged in foreign 
trade can be written off under this section, and then they can 
engage in our coastwise trade, without any capital investment, 
in competition with that coastwise trade. With this provision 
in the law I do not believe we would ever have a first-class 
vessel built in shipyards in this country for the purpose only 
of engaging in our coastwise trade, Our people could not afford 
to take the chances of investing that large amount of capital 
as against the competition which would follow from such an 
investment. 

But upon the broader question of the merits of this proposi- 
tion, Mr. President, I submit that this is not the way to en- 
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courage the upbuilding of an American merchant marine. 
is vicious and unscientific. Many years ago the various States 
of the Union enacted laws to encourage industry within their 
borders through the means of exempting a particular industry 
from taxation. I think every State in the Union has aban- 
doned that system, and it is not found upon a single statute 
book to-day. 

Why is it vicious here? Under this provision, Mr. President, 
a man who needs no help is rewarded; the man who is making 
a very profitable return upon his investment is rewarded. It 
does nothing for the man who has bought a ship, or a fleet of 
ships, and is engaged in transportation where he is not making 
any return whatever upon his investment. If there was to be 
any scientific adjustment of this matter, it would not exempt 
the profitable shipowner, for he needs no exemption. It would 
take those taxes and put them into a fund, and that fund has 
to be used for the benefit of the shipowner who did not have a 
profitable investment. 

But even then, Mr. President, this is not the way to reach 
the question of the encouragement of a merchant marine. If 
with the other provisions of the bill we can not build up an 
American’ merchant marine engaged in our foreign trade, it 
seems to me the path that the Congress should follow in 
building up that merchant marine is very clear, and that is 
through subsidy if need be; but only such sum as the dis- 
crimination between the wages paid upon foreign ships and 
the wages paid upon our ships, to ascertain in each case what 
the difference is, and pay only the difference in wages that 
exists. If the difference be in capital account, to ascertain what 
the difference is in a given case, and make good that difference, 
if they do not make good out of earnings. 

There is no system about the plan which is here proposed. 
As I said a moment ago, it rewards the line which is making 
exorbitant profits, and permits it to keep them, while where 
there is need of establishing a line of transportation, where it 
does not and can not make a profit, there is no encouragement 
or help for such a line in the provisions of this bill 

So much for the first paragraph. The next paragraph, ex- 
empting from income taxes the profits upon a vessel built prior 
to January 1, 1914, if those profits are invested in a new ship, 
I am thoroughly in accord with. That is merely changing 
capital account from one form into another form, and I cer- 
tainly agree that that paragraph should be adopted. 

But when we come to the next paragraph, we find that it 
permits the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the chairman of the board to determine from time 
to time what shall be allowed for annual depreciation of vessels 
purchased from the United States, or vessels completed in the 
United States, since November 11, 1918, in order that the 
owners of such vessels shall, with respect to the capital cost 
thereof, be put as nearly as may be on a parity with the 
owners of ships under the flag of our foreign competitors in 
the world’s carrying trade, and such allowances shall be em- 
braced in the deductions allowed by law in determining the net 
income subject to income taxes and war-profits and excess- 
profits taxes. 

This treats as depreciation something which the chairman 
will admit is not depreciation at all. It is not depreciation at 
which this section is aimed; it is subsidy. It has nothing to 
do with depreciation. The depreciation in a ship, whatever 
percentage is allowed, is the difference in value between that 
ship as at first constructed and as it depreciates in value from 
year to year. That depreciation will be allowed as a matter of 
course, but that is not what is meant by this paragraph. After 
all, the proper depreciation is allowed, and in addition the com- 
mittee now calls something depreciation which is not deprecia- 
tion at all. 

The chairman referred a moment ago to the fact that prior 
to November 11, 1918, the ships in our foreign-carrying trade 
were able to write off their entire capital investment in the 
profits they had made. That is true. So we have foreign ships 
to-day coming into competition with the ships covered by this 
bill, where there is no capital investment at all, because it is 
written off. Yet here is a directfon to allow as depreciation the 
difference between the capital cost of those foreign ships and 
the capital cost of our own, which would mean the entire cost 
of the ships covered by the bill. Of course, there would never 
be any tax under that proposition. 

What becomes of that first paragraph, then, where you say 
there shall be an exemption of excess profits and war taxes, 
provided the amount of those war taxes and excess profits are 
invested in ships for the benefit of building up and encouraging 
the merchant marine, when you have in that very section itself 
a provision which exempts them in effect from all of those 
taxes and they can put the money in their pockets? 


It | There is no requirement whatever for the building of ships or 


even paying off mortgages that may be owed to the Shipping 
Board. So it seems very clear to me that the first paragraph 
and the last paragraph of this section should be stricken out. 
It is discrimination against our coastwise merchant marine. It 
is a subsidy in its most vicious form, in a form that has been 
abandoned by all economists and by all the States of the Union 
that I know anything about.” It gives a reward to those who 
do not need the reward, who ought not to have the reward, and 
withholds any encouragement from the shipowner who, if he is 
to have a subsidy at all, ought to receive it from the Government. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator a question before he takes 
his seat? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Do ‘I understand the Senator's contention to be 
that, under the first paragraph of the section which he has been 
discussing, the person who receives exemption and utilizes it in- 
the construction of a ship for foreign trade might use that ship 
in domestic trade? 

Mr. LENROOT. He would have a perfect right to do so. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that is improper and 
ought to be prohibited? 

Mr. LENROOT. I say that while on the one hand we are 
in a way encouraging the building of ships for our foreign trade, 
we are discouraging the building of any new ships in the United 
States for our coastwise trade, because there is a discrimination. 
This provision is limited to ships engaged in our foreign trade. 
Ships engaged in our coastwise trade do not receive the benefits 
of this exemption. So at the end of 10 years, through this ex- 
emption, the capital cost of a ship may be entirely written off, 
and, of course, they can then enter into competition. No coast- 
wise ship can compete with a ship where it has had its capital 
cost written off through exemption, where the coastwise ship 
has to pay its full excess-profits and war tax. That is what I 
mean. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to suggest, with 
reference to the coastwise ships, that they have a monopoly 
now of their business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were opened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, May 19, 1920, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 18, 1920. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Robert R. Carman, of Baltimore, Md., to be United States 
attorney, district of Maryland, vice Samuel K. Dennis, resigned, 
effective May 31, 1920. 

Coast GUARD. 

Capt. James H. Brown to be a senior captain in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, to rank as such from May 11, 1920, 
in place of Senior Capt. John C. Cantwell, retired, 

Capt. Harry G. Hamlet to have temporarily the rank of 
senior captain in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank 
as such from May 11, 1920, in place of James H. Brown, pro- 
moted from the temporary grade of senior captain. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. George P. Howell, Corps of Engineers, from May 
11, 1920. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 5 
Maj. Francis A. Pope, Corps of Engineers, from May 11, 1920. 
To be majors. 

Capt. Oscar N. Solbert, Corps of Engineers, from May 11, 1920, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Beverly C. Dunn, Corps of Engineers, from May 12, 1920. 

CAVALRY ARM. 


o - 


To be captains. 
First Lieut. Harrie K. Dalbey, Cavalry, from October 8, 1919, 
subject to examination required by law. 
First Lieut. John W. McDonald, Cavalry, from October 9, 
1919. 
First Lieut. David H. Blakelock, Cavalry, from October 9, 
1919. : 
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First Lieut. Rinaldo L. Coe, Cavalry, from October 9, 1919. 
First Lieut. Harold J. Duffey, Cavalry, from October 12, 1919. 
First Lieut. Jay K. Colwell, Cavalry, from November 15, 1919. 
First Lieut. Otis Porter, Cavalry, from November 15, 1919. 
aa Lieut. Emory M. Mace, Cavalry, from November 24, 
3 Lieut. Harry H. Dunn, Cavalry, from November 24, 
First Lieut. Renn Lawrence, Cavalry, from December 3, 1919. 
First Lieut. John L. Rice, Cavalry, from January 5, 1920. 
First Lieut. Nelson M. Imboden, Cavalry, from January 5, 


1920. 
ee Lieut. Randolph Dickins, Cavalry, from January 5, 
First Lieut. John N. Steele, Cavalry, from January 5, 1920. 


First Lieut. Eugene M. Dwyer, Cavalry, from January 10, 


1920, j 

joa Lieut. Wharton G. Ingram, Cavalry, from January 13, 
First Lieut. Adrian St. John, Cavalry, from January 23, 1920. 

i Pi Lieut. Robert M. Carswell, Cavalry, from January 26, 
First Lieut. Walter C. Merkel, Cavalry (Signal Corps), from 

January 30, 1920. 

Miet Lieut. Julian W. Cunningham, Cavalry, from January 

19; 

First Lieut. Sam G. Fuller, Cavalry, from January 30, 1920. 

z Bis Lieut. Clinton A. Pierce, Cavalry, from January 31, 

1020 5 Lieut. Thomas M. Cockrill, Cavalry, from February 3, 
First Lieut. Delmore S. Wood, Cavalry, from February 6, 


First Lieut. Arthur Vollmer, Cavalry, from March 1, 1920. 
First Lieut. Otto B. Trigg, Cavalry, from March 1, 1920. 
2 Lieut. George W. L. Prettyman, Cavalry, from March 1, 
First Lieut. Horace L. Hudson, Cavalry, from March 2, 1920. 
sane Lieut. Lawrence C. Frizzell, Cavalry, from March 9, 
First Lieut. Robert F. White, Cavalry, from March 15, 1920, 
First Lieut. Henry D. Jay, Cavalry (Signal Corps), from 
March 15, 1920. 
First Lieut. Ray L. Burnell, Cavalry, from March 15, 1920. 
First Lieut. Ray Harrison, Cavalry, from March 20, 1920. 
First Lieut. William F. Daugherty, Cavalry (Signal Corps), 
from Mareh 27, 1920. 
First Lieut. Stephen H, Sherrill, Cavalry (Signal Corps), 
from March 30, 1920. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt, Cavalry, from March 30, 
First Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge, Cavalry, from April 13, 
1920. 
First Lieut. Albert C. Smith, Cavalry, from April 13, 1920. 
First Lieut. Nicholas W. Lisle, Cavalry, from April 19, 1920. 
First Lieut. Percy G. Black, Cavalry, from April 19, 1920. 
First Lieut. Albert C. Stanford, Cavalry (Signal Corps), 
from April 19, 1920. 
First Lieut. Louis LeR. Martin, Cavalry, from April 19, 1920. 
First Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr., Cavalry, from April 
22, 1920. 
First Lieut. Josiah F. Morford, Cavalry (Signal Corps), from 
April 26, 1920. 
First Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon, Cavalry, from April 26, 1920. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Clyde B. Bell, Cavalry, from October 8, 1919. 

Second Lieut. John M. Bethel, Cavalry, from October 9, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Francis P, Tompkins, Cavalry, from October 9, 
1919. 

Second Lieut. Cornelius C. Jadwin, 2d, Cavalry, from October 
9, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Donald Coray, Cavalry, from October 9, 1919. 


INFANTRY, 
To be majors. 


Capt. Auswell E. Deitsch, Infantry (Division Train), from 
May 8, 1920. 

Capt. Joseph C. Kay, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), from 
May 8, 1920. 
wee Walter C. Jones, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), from 

ay uy 

Capt. La Vergue L. Gregg, Infantry, from May 8, 1920, 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Lewis Perrine, Infantry, from December 1, 1919. 
end Lieut. Clarke K. Fales, Infantry, from December 2, 
1019 Lieut. Madison Pearson, Infantry, from December 4, 

First Lieut. John M. Boon, Infantry, from December 12, 1919. 

First Lieut. Roger Hilsman, Infantry, from January 7, 1920. 
Pts Lieut. Holmes E. Dager, Infantry, from January 9, 

First Lieut. James E. Allison, Infantry, from January 9, 


1920. 
First Lieut. Harry E. Fischer, Infantry, from January 13, 
1920. 


First Lieut. Charles E. Rayens, Infantry, from January 13, 
1920, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. Charles H. Jones, Infantry, from January 14, 
1920. 
First Lieut. Roger Williams, jr. Infantry, from January 20, 
1920. 

First Lieut. Harry B. Hildebrand, Infantry (Signal Corps), 
from January 20, 1920. 

First Lieut. William Hones, Infantry, from January 24, 1920. 

First Lieut. Albert C. Anderson, Infantry, from January 24, 
1920. 

First Lieut. William H. Joiner, Infantry, from January 24, 
1920. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Capt. David F. Sellers to be a captain in the Navy 8 the 
31st day of December, 1918, to correct the date from which he 
takes rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 

Capt. Clark D. Stearns to be a captain in the Navy from the 
30th day of June, 1919, to correct the date from which he takes 
rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 

Capt. Powers Symington to be a captain in the Navy from the 
1st day of July, 1919, to correct the date from which he takes 
rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 

Lieut. Col. Dickinson P. Hall to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 28th day of March, 1920. 

Maj. Charles T. Westcott to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 28th day of 
March, 1920. 

Capt. Frederick R. Hoyt to be a major in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service, from the 28th day of March, 1920. 

Second Lieut. David H. Owen to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the lith day of 
October, 1919. 

First Lieut. (temporary) David H. Owen to be a captain in 
the. Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 12th of 
October, 1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. a 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 18, 1920. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO PARTICIPATE IN AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE TO BE HEL) 
IN WASHINGTON TO CONSIDER ALL INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
COMMUNICATION BY TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, CABLE, WIRELESS 
TELEPHONE, AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, AND TO MAKE REC- 
OMMENDATIONS WITH A VIEW TO PROVIDING THE ENTIRE WORLD 
WITH ADEQUATE FACILITIES FOR INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICA- 
TION ON A FAIR AND EQUITABLE BASIS. 

Albert S. Burleson. 
Rear Admiral William S. Benson. 
Walter S. Rogers. 


Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 


George W. P. Hunt to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Siam. 


CONSULAR SERVICE. 
Homer Brett to be a consul of class T. 
War FINANCE Corporation, 


George R. Cooksey to be a director of the War Finance Cor- 


poration. 
CoMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Henry J. Skeffington to be commissioner of immigration at 
the port of Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


James H. Hughes, jr., to be United States attorney, district 
of Delaware. 
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REGISTERS or LAND OFFICES, 
John L. Heffernan, Marquette, Mich. 
Joseph Oker, Helena, Mont. 
Mack C. Warrington, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
George A. C. Rochester, Seattle, Wash. 
John L. Wiley, Spokane, Wash. 
Henry Alexander Porter, Vancouver, Wash. 
Richard Strobach, Yakima, Wash. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Perry H. Ross, Marquette, Mich. 
Sydney 8. Beggs, Waterville, Wash. 
Kurt A. Beyreis, Wausau, Wis. 
POSTMASTERS. 
MAINE. 
Ray C. Gary, Caribou. 
Gustavus A, Young, Island Falls. 
Wilbur L. Phoenix, National Soldiers’ Home. 
Lewis G. Tewksbury, Stonington. 
Carleton E. Young, Winterport. 
NEW YORK. 
Henry W. Bowes, Bath. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Clarence D. Hull, Carnegie. 
Louie Garland, Fort Gibson. 
William H. Whiddon, Grandfield. 
Minnie Davis, Hastings. 
Willard P. Morris, Hooker. 
Charley M. Foil, Jennings. 
Byron I. Skinner, Kiefer. 
David G. Woodworth, Kingfisher. 
Roy J. Clark, Kusa. 
Clifton J. Owens, Mill Creek. 
Ira K. Turnham, Muldrow. 
Henry C. De Munbrun, Oilton. 
Samuel A. Walker, Rocky. 
Fred Godard, Wellston. 
John M. Dollarhide, Wright City (late Wright), 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Margaret M. Little, Mars. 
WASHINGTON. 
Stanley A. Claflin, Elma. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, May 18, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Father in heayen, we approach Thee with gratitude welling 
up in our hearts for the God-like qualities inherent in the soul 
of man which in times of crises lifts him out of himself and 
makes him a hero in the sight of men and in Thine approba- 
tion, 

It is a glorious thing to die on the field of battle, amid the 
roar of shot and shell for a great principle; but it is more 
glorious to live to a principle in the daily acts of life. Help us 
therefore to think right, to live right, in accordance with the 
right as it has been revealed to us; after the similitude of the 
world’s Great Redeemer, who lived and died a hero. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short report of 
the Commissioner of Labor for Iowa regarding labor conditions 
in Iowa and in the Middle West. It is short, only occupying 
one page of typewritten matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARD.. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this report from the commissioner of labor of the National 
Government or the State of Iowa? 

Mr. TOWNER. No, sir; it is a report from the commis- 
sioner of labor for Iowa; he is also Federal Director of the 
United States Employment Service in Iowa. 

Mr. GARD. On the question of farm labor in the Middle 
West? 

Mr, TOWNER. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
dealing with what phase of it, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. TOWNER. The report was given out and was very 
extensively circulated in the United States that 150,000 farm 
laborers were required in Iowa. 

Mr. BLANTON. More than lived there? 

Mr. TOWNER, Yes; and this report goes to show that the 
statement is very much less, in fact about 1,500 instead of 
150,000 according to the report given to him officially. It has 
quite an interesting bearing upon labor conditions in the 
Central West. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet it indicates, which it must do if it 
indicates real conditions, that there is to-day within the United 
States a job for every man who is willing to work. 

Mr. TOWNER, Certainly, upon the farms of the Middle 
West, I will say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TRUE CONDITIONS OF FARM LABOR IN IOWA. 


Reports are being circulated throughout the country indicating a 
great shortage of farm labor in Iowa. One of these reports is to the 
effect that the Iowa farmers are 150,000 men short of requirements ; 
that as a result of this many acres of Iowa farm lands are taken out 
of plage and put to pasture. These statements are said to have a 
serious influence with financial institutions, including banks, insurance 
and loan companies, in the loan of money to lowa farmers. 

These excessive figures are not true. 

There has been a shortage of farm help, as indicated by the reports 
from county farm agents to the State Federal Employment Service. 
Every county in the State is 3 organized, there being one 
county farm agent for each county of the State, and Pottawattamie 
County, because of its size, has two agents, making 100 agents for- 
the State. Each of these is thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
of his county. 

In a questionnaire sent out to these agents under date of March 1 
there was indicated an ore way shortage or demand for 619 married 
farm hands and 745 single nds, g a total shortage for the 
early rt of March of 1,464 farm hands. Under date of April 1 a 
second questionnaire was mailed to the agents, and the early rt of 
April indicated a shortage of 297 married farm hands and 1,152 
single hands, making a total of 1,449. This represents the shortage, 
instead of 150,000, as indicated in press notices. 

It is reported that Mr. J. N. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, a resident of Iowa, should have reported 
the shortage of 150,000 farm workers. Mr. Howard has been using 
the figures of the State Federal Employment Service, and instead of 
150,000 has given the figures as approximately 1,500 in all of the 
addresses that have come to our notice. 

As to the great cut of acreage under tillage, 57 counties report a 
cut in acreage of approximately 10 per cent; 28 counties report a cut, 
but of so small proportion that the agents did not give the per cent; 
while 14 counties report no cut in acreage whatsoever. The reports 
from these also indicate the wages that are being paid and which 
are likewise stated in dispatches to be so excessive that it will be 
n for farmers to employ labor at the excessive rate. 

he average from all reports received from county agents for the 
months of March and April was $73.25 for married men and $67.91 for 
single men. In some counties the rate being, of course, lower than 
this average, while in other counties because of conditions the rates 
are somewhat higher, 

The lateness of the season has had some little effect in the acreage 
put under tillage, but Iowa is doing her full share and will continue 
to do her full share as a food-producing State; and while we can use 
some additional farm laborers, as indicated by the reports of the 
county agents, there is no such shortage as shown in these aes 
1 which are doing a great damage to the State of Iowa 
and to the Nation. 


{After 


A. L. URICK, 
Commissioner for Towa, Federal Director 
United States Employment Service. 
Attest: 
Gro. B. ALBERT, Chief Clerk. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested : 

S. 1023. An act for the relief of certain nations or tribes of 
Indians in Montana; 

S. 2298. An act for the relief of the Flathead Nation of In- 
dians; 

S. 4273. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff may sue 
as a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the 
court, and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and 
appeals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 866) ; 

S. 3998. An act authorizing any tribes or bands of Indians of 
California to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 3210. An act for the consolidation of lands within the Jef- 
ferson National Forest; 

S. 3244. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to R. L. Credille, mayor of the village of Bonita, 
La., in trust, for certain purposes; 2 
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S. 4332. An act to exchange the present Federal building and 
site at Gastonia, N. C., for a new site and building; 

S. 8872. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to Jennie Dunphy Meyer for certain lands in 
the State of Nevada; 


S. 3992. An act authorizing the exchange of certain lands in 


the State of Nevada; and 

S. 2800. An act authorizing the Coos Bay, Umpqua, and Sius- 
law Tribes of Indians in the State of Oregon to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

II. R.5163. An act authorizing certain tribes of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; 

H. R.9521. An act to prevent hoarding and deterioration of 
and deception with respect to cold-storage foods, to regulate 
shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12626. An act for the relief of certain persons to whom, 
or their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands along 
the Snake River in the State of Idaho under an erroneous sur- 
vey made in 1883; 

H. R. 10072. An act to provide for the punishment of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 
into their possession, and for other purposes; 

H. R.7629. An act to amend the penal laws of the United 
States; and 

IH. R. 12044. An act to accept the cession by the State of Cali- 
fornia of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National Park, and Gen- 
eral Grant National Park, respectively, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendments bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11024. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913; 

H. R. 13274. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Có. a portion of the military reservation of Fort Logan 
H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 13576. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to turn 
over to the Postmaster General, without charge therefor, a eer- 
tain building or buildings now located at Watertown, N. X.; 

H. R. 18157. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to 
Johnson County, Wyo., of lands for poor farm purposes; 

H. R. 8440. An act to restore to the public domain certain 
lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou 
and Modoc Counties, Calif., and Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10285. An act to authorize the purchase by the city 
of Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in 
the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., and revested 
in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

H. R. 13389. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to dispose of at public sale certain isolated and fractional 
tracts of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co.; 

H. R. 9825. An act authorizing certain railroad companies or 
their successors in interest to convey for public-road purposes 
certain parts of their rights of way; and 

H. R. 18138. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended May 15, 1916. 

The message also announced that the Senate had further 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11960) making 
appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the further conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Loper, Mr. Boram, and Mr. PoMERENE 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the conference on the Agricultural bill (H. R. 12272), had 
further insisted upon its amendments, and agreed to the further 
conference asked by the House, and had appointed Mr. Gronna, 
Mr. Norris, and Mr. Gore as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 


S. 3210. An act for the consolidation of lands within the 
2 National Forest; to the Committee on the Publie 

S. 3872. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to Jennie Dunphy Meyer for certain lands in the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3992. An act authorizing the exchange of certain lands in 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4273. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
section 1, chapter 209, of the United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 27, entitled ‘An act providing when plaintiff! may sue as 
a poor person and when counsel shall be assigned by the court, 
and to provide for the prosecution of writs of error and ap- 
peals in forma pauperis, and for other purposes,” approved 
apne 25, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 866) ; to the Commitee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 4332. An act to exchange the present Federal building and 
site at Gastonia, N. C., for a new site and building; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 1023. An act for the relief of certain nations or tribes of 
Indians in Montana; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2298. An act for the relief of the Flathead Nation of In- 
dians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2800. An act authorizing the Coos Bay, Umpqua, and Siuslaw 
Tribes of Indians in the State of Oregon to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDING PENAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9781, with Senate amendments. 
It dees not require consideration in the Committee of the Whole 
House, and I move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
bill with Senate amendments, which the Clerk wili report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9781) to amend section 217 of the act entitled An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up this bill under 
Rule XXIV as being a House bill with Senate amendments—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And neither the bill nor amendments 
are required to be considered in the Committee of the Whole 
House. It is simply a matter of legislation. The Senate 
amendments simply increase the penalties prescribed in the 
law. This is a bill that was passed by unanimous consent here 
on a report of the Post Office Committee, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Post Office Department, and that department has 
recommended it for two or three successive times, but this is 
the first time that it has gone through both Houses. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What does the bill do? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It provides for permits to transmit 
poisons in the mail as prescribed by the Post Office Department 
from manufacturers and pharmacists to dealers, dentists, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and so forth. The necessity for it arises 
from the decision of the Federal court, which ruled that the 
former statutes did not authorize the department to limit the 
transmission of these poisons from manufacturers and dealers 
to physicians, and so forth, and the rules and regulations to 
that effect were held in conflict with the statute itself. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is this the gentleman is 
doing, raising the penalty on something from $5,000 to $10,000? 

Mr. STHENERSON. The Senate has amended the House 
bill, which prescribed a penalty of $5,000 and 10 years, the same 
as existing law, Penal Code, section 217, by raising the maxi- 
mum to $10,000 or 20 years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For what? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For transmitting poisons in ‘the mail 
with intent to kill or in anywise hurt, harm, or injure, or 
damage, deface, or otherwise injure the mails or other prop- 
erty. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, now, does the gentleman 
from Minnesota believe it does any good to raise the penalty 
to an exorbitant degree? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Senate, in their report, states that 
inasmuch as a violation of this statute transmitting poisons 
through the mail with such intent might result in death, they 
recommended that the penalty be increased to $10,000 and 20 
years, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I am asking the gentleman 


| is, if he thinks that increasing the penalty improves the law? 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I think it is justifiable to in- 
crease the penalty as recommended by the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but you do not answer 
my question. That is, Do you believe that the 
penalty fer a crime to an exalted point, helps to enforce the 
law or does any good at all? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do, because this law practically 
leayes the maximum to the court, and they can put it as low 
as they desire in their discretion, and in the administration 
of law there might be cases where the court would be justified 
in imposing the high penalty proposed by the Senate. 

Mr. GARD. Does the penalty fix a minimum or maximum? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It simply fixes a maximum. 

Mr. GARD. And no minimum punishment? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. f 

Mr. GARD. What is the maximum? Ten years in prison? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the amendment? 

Mr. MOON. Is this the Senate amendment to the bill that 
passed the House? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. It was reported by our committee 
unanimously and passed unanimously in the House about two 
months ago. 

Mr. MOON. And it comes back with a Senate amendment? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It comes back with a Senate amendment 
which increases the maximum penalty. 

Mr. MOON. Why does it not go to the committee? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, under the rules I move to concur, 

Mr. MOON. I know you can do that, but I think the matter 
best go to the committee for consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. What rule now is the gentleman proceeding 
under? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Under Rule XXIV. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendment was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

CONTESTED ELECTION CASE—SALTS AGAINST MAJOR. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
notice which I gave on Saturday, I wish at this time to call 
up the contested election case of James D. Salts against Samuel 
©. Major, of the seventh congressional district of Missouri, and I 
move the adoption of the resolutions contained in said report 
and now in the hands of the Clerk. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman withhold that 
until I make a request to send the naval bill to conference? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill H. R. 13108, the naval appropriation bill, be taken from the 
Speaker's table, all amendments disagreed to, and the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Naval ap- 
propriation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. BUT- 
LER Mr. Kerrey of Michigan, Mr. Brrrren, Mr. Papcerr, and 

Mr. RIORDAN. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—SADTS AGAINST MAJOR. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr, Speaker, I renew my motion for the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
the adoption of the resolutions, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONCLUSION. 

Your committee, therefore, for the reasons hereinbefore stated, re- 
3 recommends to the House of Representatives the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That James D. Salts was not elected a Representative in 
this Congress from the seventh congressional district of the State of 
Missouri and is not entitled to a seat herein. 

“ Resolved, That Sam C. Major was duly elected a Representative in 
this Congress from the seventh congressional district of the State of 
Missouri and is entitled to retain a seat herein.” 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I intend to occupy the time 
and the attention of the Members of this House only a few 
moments on this matter. I do wish, however, to make a brief 


statement, because it has been the custom in some quarters to 
adversely criticize the Congress of the United States in regard 
to its conduct. of contested-election cases. I find that in many 
parts of the country it is the common belief among the people 


that these cases are decided on partisan grounds and rot upon 
their merits. This belief, whatever may have been the case in 
the past, has no longer any basis of fact, and no better proof of 
this can be found than the record of the Committee on Elections 
No. 1 for the last three Congresses. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the distinguished gentleman so soon 
forgotten the ease of Weaver against Britt? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speakér, I was referring particularly 
to the Committee on Eleetions No. 1. I believe the case to 
which the honorable gentleman has referred was decided upon 
its merits, upon the law and the facts. But the Committee on 
Elections No. 1 during the last three Congresses has made a 
unanimous report in every ease submitted to it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will the gentleman kindly yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman very well suggested that 
these cases ought to be decided on their merits, and I thoroughly 
agree with him. I want to call the attention of the gentleman, 
however, to the fact that when he speaks of the past, that the 
Committee on Eleetions No. 3, of which I was privileged to be 
the chairman for sonre years, decided not only every case on its 
merits, but I think the record would show that that committee 
over which I presided decided more cases—it was then a Demo- 
eratic committee—in favor ef Republicans by far than it 
decided in favor of the Democrats, because we had considered 
each ease upon its merits, and cared nothing about the political 
affiliations of either contestee or contestant. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that that is ex- 
actly the way these contested-election cases ought to be decided. 

Now, in the last Congress the Committee on Elections No. 1 
consisted of six Democrats and three Republicans, and under 
the leadership of my distinguished friend and colleague, Judge 
Wiison of Louisiana, we had three cases to decide, and in 
every case the committee unanimously decided in favor of the 
Republican candidate for Congress. In this Congress this com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be chairman, has had two 
eases of a partisan character—the case of Reeves against Bland 
and the present case of Salts against Major, both from the 
State of Missouri—and although the committee in this Congress 
consists of six Republicans and three Democrats, in both of 
those cases, after a careful consideration of the facts and the 
law, the committee has unanimously decided in faver of the 
Democrat, 

In this present case your committee finds, after a thorough 
investigation of all the facts, that James D. Salts, the Republi- 
ean contestant, was not elected, but that the sitting Member 
[Saacvnr C. Mayor] was elected by a plurality of 56 votes over 
his Republican contestant. I therefore trust that these resolu- 
tions, unanimously reported by your committee, will be unani- 
mously adopted by this House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

NITRATES AND NITRATE PLANTS. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

„Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Select Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department has a report which it 
is about to file in the matter of nitrates and nitrate plants. I 
had promised the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT} 
that when I filed the report in the basket I would so advise him, 
for some parliamentary steps which he desired to take at that 
time. I desire to state that I am now filing the report in the 
basket. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on 
the report, and being uncertain as to whether this point of 
order, which has no political phase whatever, may not in some 
form reach the House for decision under the precedents, much 
as I regret to do so, feeling that the membership, perhaps, should 
hear the discussion on it, I am constrained to make the point 
of no quorum, reserving the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Before the gentleman does that, will he 
allow the Chair to submit this question to him? 

Mr. GARRETT. Les. 

The SPEAKER. To the Chair it is a novel suggestion that 
the gentleman can make a point of order to a report as it goes 
into the basket. “ 3 

Mr. GARRETT. I will state to the Chair what is in my mind 
very frankly. It is not my purpose to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair—TI will put it that way, because I know it will be 
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a well-considered opinion—but I do not know but that the 
Chair himself might feel constrained under some of the prece- 
dents, with which, I think, the Chair is famillar, to submit it to 
the House without passing directly on the question. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman means the question as to 
whether a point of order can be made on the putting of the 
report in the basket? 

Mr. GARRETT. No; as to the disposition of the point of 
order to the report itself. I think there is no question but that 
I am in time in making the point of order and am making it at 
the right time; but whether the Speaker will feel constrained to 
submit it to the House without passing upon it, I do not know. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman can not make a point of order at this 
time on the report submitted through the basket. He can not 
make the point of order until the matter comes up for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman has presented the report 
from the floor of the House under an agreement. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; he has not presented the report 
from the floor of the House, but he has presented it through the 
basket. I have no objection, so far as I am concerned, to the 
gentleman presenting the report from the floor of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT. It was my understanding that it was to be 
so presented, and I thought it was the understanding of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. I think it ought to be dis- 
posed of before the majority can dispose of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not desire to lose any rights that 
I may wish to preserve. The gentleman himself is seeking to 
protect his rights, and I am likewise seeking to protect my 
rights. 

Mr. GARRETT. We are both within our rights. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order that the gentleman from 
Illinois suggests is the same point that the Chair wished to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Tennessee about. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I dislike very much 
to have any controversy with the gentleman about it. The rela- 
tions between the members of this committee have always been 
pleasant. But I have done just exactly what I told the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] I would do. I told him I 
would advise him when I dropped the report in the basket, so 
that he could make the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not dispute the gentleman's word. I 
simply got the wrong impression. The resolution under which 
this committee was created, Mr. Speaker, gave it the right to 
report at any time. The language is the same as that in the 
certain cases of the general rules of the House. I thought the 
report was to be made from the floor of the House, the same as 
in the ease of a privileged matter. There is no dispute between 
the gentleman from Illinois and myself on that question. There 
can be no question of veracity raised between us. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Tennessee might 
make the point of order that the report would have to be pre- 
sented from the floor of the House. I do not think any of these 
reports have been made from the floor of the House heretofore. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think not. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] may submit this 
report as from the floor of the House, if that is agreeable to 
him, so that we may dispose of this point of order without 
further trouble. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I am not a parliamentarian. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] is a very skillful Member of the House 
and well versed in parliamentary law. I do not know the exact 
effect that this would have upon the procedure, and therefore I 
am constrained to object. 3 

Mr. GARRETT. ‘Then I shall have to make the point of order 
that the report should be presented from the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man on that point. 

Mr. GARRETT. The resolution under which this committee 
was created provided that it should have the right to report at 
any time. The language is the same as the language—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just asked the parliamentary 
clerk to look that up. The Chair is not familiar with the lan- 
guage and does not recall what it was. Will the gentleman 
please read the language? 

Mr. GARRETT. It is provided that “the select committee 
shall report to the House, in one or more reports, as may be 
deemed advisable, the results of its investigation.” 

Perhaps I am in error about the matter of its providing that 
they should have the right to report at any time, unless it is in 
the former part of the resolution. I was under the impression 


that the resolution provided that the committee should have 
the right to report at any time. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Tennessee will 
recall, of course, that as to the former reports from this com- 
mittee 

Mr. GARRETT. They have been made through the basket. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They were not only made through the 
basket, but they were not called up as privileged reports, but 
came up under a rule, and it seems to me that the language of 
the resolution creating the committee clearly does not give the 
report a privileged status. I think the gentleman agrees to 
that since reading the language himself. 

Mr, GARRETT. Well, the purpose of the special rules was 
to have discussion. That was the real reason for the bringing 
in of those rules, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If it had been called up at any time 
there could have been discussion. It was of a privileged status. 

Mr. GARRETT, I think the report could, but I do not think 
it was privileged for discussion under the general rules of the 
House. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Perhaps not. 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, Mr. Speaker, I suppose we shall have 
to have a ruling on the question as to whether or not, it being 
presented through the basket, a point of order lies. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no objection, as far as I am 
concerned, to the gentleman proceeding with bis argument and 
the point of order reserved. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; I will reserve it. 

Mr. GARRETT. That means two points of order pending at 
once. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That frequently happens. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as to the point of order made 
by the gentleman’ from Tennessee that reports from this com- 
mittee must be made from the floor, I think the Chair has 
already ruled on that point. 

Mr. GARRETT. I withdraw that point, I will say to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that it might save 
the time of the House if this matter went over for a day, unless 
there is some particular haste. There might be some agreement 
about it. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois, 
order. 

Mr. GARRETT. I believe I am within my rights in making 
the point of order as soon as I have official notice that the re- 
port is made. I wish to explain the situation, If the point of 
order I make is good, this report ought not to appear as the 
report of the committee and ought not to be printed as such. 
If the point of order should be sustained, I think it is well 
understood between the chairman of the select committee and 
myself that it will be modified to meet the situation. I do not 
wish it printed as the report of this committee if in fact it is 
subject to the point of order. That is my whole purpose in mak- 
ing the point of order at this time. I am perfectly willing to 
argue it with the point of order of the gentleman from Illinois 
pending. Of course, I will have to take the decision of the 
Chair, 

Mr. MONDELL. The question raised, Mr. Speaker, is rather 
important as to whether or not a point of order can be made 
against a report of this kind when dropped in the basket. If 
the Chair prefers to have the matter go over for a brief time, it 
seems to me that is the thing to do. 

The SPEAKER. This is the first time the question has been 
raised as far as the Chair knows. This is the first time that the 
point has ever been made. 

Mr. GARRETT. I have some decisions, However. I am per- 
fectly willing that it shall go over with the understanding that 
it shall not be printed until the point is disposed of. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, if I may suggest, for 
the expedition of this matter, why can not the matter be taken 
up later to-day when the point of order of the gentleman from 
Illinois might be discussed. There are some authorities on that 
proposition, and I have no doubt the gentleman from Illinois is 
conversant with them. I have one or two myself. 

Mr, GARRETT. I have a brief on the subject. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The necessity for haste in this 
matter is that we are going to adjourn shortly. This select- 
committee has several reports yet to make and it all takes time, 
and we want to hurry it along as fast as we can. 

The SPHAKER. If the gentlemen have investigated this 
question, the Chair would be glad to hear them. The Chair 
understood that the point as to whether a point of order 
could be made on a report dropped in the basket had never 
ond og but the Chair would be glad to hear gentlemen on that 
point. > 


I am willing to reserve my point of 


1920. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I thought the gentleman 
from Tennessee made the point of order that there was no 
quorunr. 

Mr. GARRETT. I withdrew that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know that I would insist 
on the point of order, but I would like to reserve it, and per- 
haps I will withdraw it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I am perfectly willing that the discussion 
on the point of order made by myself shall proceed with the 
point of order by the gentleman from Illinois reserved, if it be 
so desired by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to make the point that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not. Mr. Speaker, I have indicated 
that in a certain contingency it might be desirable for the 
Members generally to hear the arguments. I think I made it 
clear to the Speaker what that contingency is. I presume the 
Speaker will rule on the question one way or the other. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the report 
of the Select Committee to Investigate Expenditures in the War 
Department is not in order. First, because parts of its find- 
ings exceed the authority of the committee under the terms of 
the resolution creating it; and, second, that it infringes upon 
the jurisdiction of another committee of the House of Repre- 
5 and is therefore not in order under the rules of the 

ouse. 

Historically, this may stated: During the progress of the 
war with Germany there were developed and constructed two 
practically completed plants for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen, one being what may be properly characterized as the 
pressure process, which was a relatively small experimental 
plant. The other was a plant in which there was to be utilized 
what is known as the cyanamide process. That plant was built 
for a capacity of 110,000 tons of ammonium nitrate per year. 
It was completed and went into operation in some of its units 
within a few days after the signing of the armistice. The War 
Department, through the Secretary of War, has recommended 
to Congress—whether in an official recommendation or by in- 
ference I am unable to state—certain legislation touching the 
disposition for the future of plant No. 2. Bills, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the War Department, were drafted 
and introduced, one in the Senate and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the Senate, and one in the House by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], which was referred to 
the, Committee on Military Affairs, it being introduced and so 
referred long after this Select Committee on Expenditures was 
created, and while it was functioning. 

That bill provided in brief for the creation of a Government 
corporation, all the stock to be owned by the Government, and 
I believe the estimate is about $3,000,000, to add to this plant 
which is now an ammonium nitrate plant, certain mechanisms 
that will be required to turn a part of its units into the produc- 
tion of ammonium sulphate which is a fit form for fertilizer, 
and sell that product into commerce. The remainder of the 
fund suggested in the bill is to be operating capital. 

That is the substance of what is contained in the bill now 
pending before the Committee on Military Affairs. Bearing 
that in mind, I direct the attention of the Chair to finding 
No. 30 of the report of the select committee now before us. 
Finding No. 30 of the majority report says: 

It would be unwise and contrary to the Government's best interests 
for the War Department or any agency of the Government acting 
under or through such department to build and operate a plant in 
conjunction with Nitrate Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals for the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate and other nitrogenous compounds 
for commercial purposes. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, that is a direct, specific recom- 
mendation leveled at the very heart of a bill now pending, and 
which has been for some time pending, before the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House, and upon which that committee 
has, I am informed, held hearings. Therefore, although it does 
not mention the bill by name, since it involves the legislative 
proposition, and the only legislative proposition that is pending 
anywhere before any committee of the House, it infringes upon 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Military Affairs. I am 
familiar with the line of holdings, correct in themselyes, that 
there is double jurisdiction. That frequently arises. There 
might have been some question as to this particular bill, as 
to whether it properly belongs to the Committee on Military 
Affairs or to the Committee on Agriculture of the House. If 
the Committee on Agriculture or any other committee of the 
House had obtained a public bill without objection and no 
effective effort had been made to take that jurisdiction away 
from it, covering the same subject matter, either of those com- 
mittees might have come in and reported upon it, and the matter 
would not have been subject to the objection which I am now 


making, but the investigating committee never had the legis- 
lative subject referred to it. I submit that under the resolution 
appointing this select committee its jurisdiction may be tersely ' 
stated as follows. It has authority— 

First. To investigate contracts and expenditures by the War 
Department. : 

Second. To exercise the power and authority granted the 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, to which 
I shall hereafter refer. 

Third. To send for persons and papers, 

Fourth. To administer oaths. It probably has that authority 
without express statements in the resolution. 

Fifth. To take testimony. 

Sixth. To sit during sessions of the House. 

Seventh. To appoint subcommittees. 

Eighth. To report in one or more reports with recommenda- 
tions. 

Those recommendations must, I take it, be within the scope 
of the committee’s powers and jurisdiction. 

Under the second item which I have mentioned the committee 
may exercise the power and authority of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department. We must go to the 
general rules of the House to see what that authority is. I 
submit that the jurisdiction is limited under the general rules of 
the House so that the committee has authority merely to in- 
quire into and report upon the justness, the correctness, and 
economy of expenditures and into the proper application of 
public moneys, and into the economy and accountability of 
public officials. I think by no possible stretch of the general 
rules of the House defining the jurisdiction of the standing 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department can its 
powers go beyond those I have just enumerated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not read it all, has he? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think I have read a correct analysis of 
it. There are conceivably legislative propositions with which 
this committee might deal, and with which it would have the 
authority to deal, and that ought to be referred to it under 
the rules of the House. I do not deny all legislative authority 
to this committee under proper cases, under a bill that may 
properly be referred, coming within the seope of the rule 
itself; but this bill has never been referred to the committee. 
It was referred, as I stated once or twice before, long after 
this select committee was created, and properly referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Therefore, so far as the subject 
matter of this bill is concerned, it is an infringement upon 
the jurisdiction of that committee to attempt te make a recom- 
mendation, to be followed by a resolution, in all probability, 
that would endeavor to commit this House upon that legisla- 
tive act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 

Mr, GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman contend that any 
jurisdiction which this special committee may have acquired 
at the time it was created could be affected or taken away from 
the committee by the introduction of a bill subsequent to the 
creation of the committee and a reference of that bill to some 
other committee? 

Mr. GARRETT. I would not make that contention. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think that is just what the gentle- 
man said. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would not make that contention. I would 
say this, that if this committee chose to undertake to deal with 
that proposition it is its duty to proceed in the regular way to 
obtain jurisdiction of the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; but here is the point, if the gen- 
tleman will pardon me. This committee, when it was created, 
was given certain jurisdiction. It either had or had not juris- 
diction over the matters to which the gentleman had referred. 
How could the introduction of a bill subsequent to that have 
any effect upon the jurisdiction of this committee? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not thin 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, the gentleman has constantly re- 
ferred to the fact that a bill was pending before the Committee 
on Military Affairs which deprived this committee of certain 
jurisdiction when that bill was introduced long after this 
committee was created. If this committee had jurisdiction, the 
introduction of a bill had nothing to do with it, and if this 
committee had no jurisdiction the introduction of the bill had 
no effect upon it. What pertinence has the introduction and 
the reference of a bill to the Committee on Military Affairs upon 
the jurisdiction of this committee, created before the bill was 
introduced? ' 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, it would clearly indicate that, in 
the opinion of the Chair, this committee did not have jur's- 
diction of it when he referred the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. But this committee is not a legislative 
committee, and no bill could be referred to it. It has no author- 
ity to report a bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is precisely what I am arguing, except 
that I do not go quite the length of saying that it has no legis- 
lative jurisdiction. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It has no legislative jurisdiction over 
a bill. It is an investigating committee. I do not think a bill 
could be referred to it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not go quite that far. I think there 
are some legislative propositions it conceivably might have 
jurisdiction over. It does not have jurisdiction over this. -Will 
not the gentleman from Illinois agree with me, that if we have 
no authority to report a bill we ought not to report upon the 
bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
the bill, 

Mr. GARRETT. Not mentioning it by name, but the subject 
matter is there. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But both the title and the number of 
a bill must be mentioned in a report upon it. Stating what 
ought to be done is a recommendation, which has nothing to 
do with that particular bill. That is outlining a policy recom- 
mended by the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT. So much for the proposition of the infringe- 
ment upon the jurisdiction of the other committee of the House. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a parliamentary 
inquiry if in-order. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JUUL, Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield to en- 
able me to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
seeks, if I understand the point of order, to prevent the print- 
ing of a bill, or a report at least, that is part of the object. I 
want to ask the Speaker, as the gentleman possesses informa- 
tion which the Members of this House do not possess, how the 
Members of this House can vote intelligently upon this proposi- 
tion? Suppose the matter would come up in the form of an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair and the gentleman pos- 
sesses all the information beforehand and we possess none 


But there has been no report upon 


at all? 

Mr. GARRETT. If the Chair will permit me to answer 
that 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad for the gentleman 
to answer it. 


Mr. GARRETT. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that, so far as I am concerned, the ruling of the Chair is to be 
final on the proposition. It is not my intention to appeal if 
the Chair rules against me. What the intention of the gentle- 
men on the other side may be if the Chair should hold with me 
I do not know. 

Mr. JUUL. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee understands 
I mean to be perfectly fair 

Mr. GARRETT. Surely I do. 

Mr. JUUL. But here we are, a number of Members upon 
this side, and the gentleman apparently knows all about a docu- 
ment that has not yet been dropped in the basket 

Mr. GARRETT. It has been dropped in the basket. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman speaks with all information con- 
cerning the contents of the document, and we are sitting here 
entirely in the dark and do not know whether or not we are in 
sympathy with the gentleman or oppose him. 

Mr. GARRETT. I will tell the gentleman confidentially that 
he should sympathize with me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JUUL. I think so eminent a parliamentarian as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee ought to permit the Members to find 
out what is in this mysterious document that he knows all 
about and that we know nothing about; and it would seem to 
me that the fair thing would be to permit the document to be 
printed and let all of the Members become as conversant with 
it overnight as the gentleman is now. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I stated a while ago—I do not 
know whether the gentleman from Illinois heard me or not—if 
I am correct in my contention there are, I think, excellent 
reasons, not of a parliamentary but of a public character, why 
this ought not to go to the House and the country as the solemn 
report of a committee, and it is for that reason that I desire 
to have this parliamentary proposition disposed of at this time. 
Of course, if it is proper from a parliamentary standpoint, it 
will be printed; and if it is improper, it ought not to be, in my 
judgment. 

I have read, I will say to my friend from Illinois, finding 
No. 30, which is the very heart of the proposition. All the 


other findings from 28 to 37 and finding 39 are directly argu- 
mentative in support of finding No. 30, as are various parts 
of the so-called brief attached to the findings. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman permit me again? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. JUUL. I do not know of any judgment of any gentle _ 
man on the other side that I would rather take than that of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. Here, if the gentleman’s point of order pre- 
vails, we are sitting entirely in the dark and we do not know 
whether or not we ought to be with or against the gentleman, 
whether it is proper or improper. Here is the word of one 
gentleman who has read the bill with 400 other gentlemen who 
have to accept it without investigation, and I think the docu- 
ment ought to be printed and let us share with him the re- 
sponsibility of passing on whether or not it is a good or bad 
document. 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, I have stated my reasons for not 
desiring it printed. It is a matter, I will freely and frankly 
state, I am willing to leave to the decision of the Chair. i 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. GARRETT. I will. 
Mr. SNELL. I understand the gentleman is against the rec- 


ommendation as to further procedure that is contained in sec- 
tion 30 of the report? 

Mr. GARRETT. I prefer to state it this way, I will say to 
my friend from New York. In my opinion that is not only a 
recommendation, but a finding and an argument in support of 
the finding going beyond the jurisdiction of the committee. 
That is one of the phases of my point of order, and the other is 
with reference to its infringing upon the jurisdiction of an- 
other committee. ; 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the further reading of section 712 which refers to 
Expenditures Committee. It reads: 

The proper application of public moneys and also retrenchment, 


It seems to be that under those two headings anything that 
is contained in section 30 would be entirely in order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Then the gentleman’s contention would be, 
of course, quite different from the contention of the gentleman’ 
from_Illinois [Mr. Mann], if I understood both correctly, be- 
cause the gentleman from Illinois holds that it has absolutely, 
no legislative authority. I think, Mr. Speaker, that is sub- 
stantially all that I care to say at this time, and I trust I 
have made clear that I rest the point of order upon two bases, 
namely, that the report undertakes to deal with a legislative 
proposition pending before another committee, and therefore 
infringes upon its jurisdiction, and that it exceeds the au- 
thority conferred upon the select committee under either the 
general rules of the House or under the powers given by reso- 
lution 78. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this committee was 
created, as I understand it, June 4, 1919. The power given to 
the committee is as follows: “ Which said committee is hereby. 
authorized to fully investigate all contracts and expenditures 
made by the War Department or under its direction during the 
present war,“ and in addition, and so forth, power is con- 
ferred by the rules of the House upon an expenditure com- 
mittee, but the rules do not extend the power of the committee 
as to making investigation. The language in the bill gave them 
authority to inyestigate all contracts and expenditures made 
by the War Department. Then the rules further provides: 


That said select committee shall report to the House, in one or more 
reports as it may deem advisable, the result of its investigations, with 
such recommendations as it may care to make. i 


Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will yield. 

Mr. GARRETT. I suppose the gentleman will agree with me 
that that would mean recommendations coming within the scope 
of their authority under the rules? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I doubt whether they would have 
authority to recommend that the Constitution be amended as 
to the length of term of the President. 

Mr. HUSTED. It would include recommendations also as 
to the future policy of the War Department. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would clearly include any recom- 
mendation which in any way related to the expenditures of the 
War Department, either as to the past or as to the future, 
relating to the matters for which expenditures had been made in 
the past. Now, that is as plain as the nose on a man's face: 
This committee had the power to investigate the expenditures 
and to report its recommendation as to whether those expendi- 
tures were made for a purpose which was wise, and whether 
additional expenditures ought to be made to complete a project 
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for which the past expenditures were made, or whether the 
Government ought to proceed to utilize the expenditures which 
were made, or whether the Government ought to dispose of the 
things that were created by the expenditures already made, 
The committee would haye had that power, in my judgment, 
even if there had been no provision made giving them the power 
to make recommendation. But here is an express direction to 


the committee that it may not only report the results of its in- 


vestigations, but they make recommendations based upon- those 
investigations. If all the committee could do was to report 
upon the investigution which was made, what is the object in 
saying that it shall have the power to make recommendations? 
It is already given the power to make the report of its investi- 
gation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garrett] has insisted that this committee does not have the 
right to make a report which will affect in some way a Dill 
subsequently introduced in the House if its recommendation 
should be followed. Clearly the jurisdiction of this committee 
was fixed at the time it was created. No bill subsequently 
was introduced to take away any of that jurisdiction. The 
mere dropping of a bill in the basket by a Member does not 
affect the jurisdiction of a committee which has been created 
by the House. This committee has not undertaken to report 
upon the bill. I do not think they would have authority to 
report upon the bill, but they would have authority to expressly 
recommend that that particular bill be not passed. The Presi- 
dent has no power to send a yeto message to Congress in one 
sense and advise that certain other legislation not in the bill 
vetoed ought to be reconsidered. He has no constitutional 
power except the right to make recommendations to Congress, 
yet he did that the other day. No one took exception to that 
exercise of power by the President. He specifically recom- 
mended that other legislation was improper in addition to the 
legislation which he vetoed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in justice to myself, I doubt whether I 
am in consonance with the recommendations of this committee 
as to the nitrate plant, but as to the power of the committee to 
recommend, I do not think there is a particle of question that, 
having investigated the expenditures for the nitrate plant, they 
could recommend that it be dismantled, abandoned, and torn 
down; that it be used by the Government; that it be leased by 
the Government; or that the Government exercise such power 
as it pleased in various directions. That is what the committee 
was for, namely, to recommend to Congress, after it made its 
investigation, the best course that might be pursued by Con- 
gress, making utilization of the immense sums of money which 
have been expended by the War Department. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it would be futile for 
me to proceed further along the line of argument just concluded 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], inasmuch as he 
has so clearly expounded the ideas that I have on that subject. 
However, there is one phase of this matter that I think it worth 
while to call to the attention of the Chair. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] makes his point of order alleging that 
a part of the report is beyond the jurisdiction of the committee, 
and that therefore the Speaker should inspect the report, and if, 
on examination, he finds a part of it to be beyond the juris- 
diction of the committee, by his ruling it would be made neces- 
sary that that portion be expunged. 

In order to do so, of course, the Speaker must become con- 
versant with what is in the report. He must, to a degree, 
know what the report is based upon, and having knowledge of 
what is in the report, he must then make his ruling as to the 
jurisdiction. He could not take the word of the gentleman from 
Tennessee or my word as to what the report contains, a report 
that contains 70 pages. 

Mr. Speaker, it was never intended that the Chair should 
pass upon questions such as these, and we are not without 
authority on that proposition. In Hinds’ Precedents, volume 2, 
section 1338, a similar question arose: 

On May 26, 1836, the House was considering the report of a select 
committee in relation to the disposition of titions relating to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, when Mr. Stephen C. 
3 of Massachusetts, submitted, in writing, the following point 

Can a committee, specially instructed to report two resolutions, the 
form of which was given by the House, report another resolution 
changing the rules and orders of the House in regard to the rest oe 
ment of its business and depriving citizens of the privilege of obtain- 
ing the usual consideration for petitiong upon subjects other than that 
referred to the committee? 

The 1 (James K. Polk, of Tennessee) stated that it was not 
within the competency of the Chair to draw within the vortex of 
order the question raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Questions relating to the Juriadleklon of the committees of the House 


or Whether they had or had not exceeded that jurisdiction or tran- 
scended the authority conferred upon them by the House were for the 
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House and not the Speaker to determine. If gentlemen were of 
2 that committees in their reports had exceeded the authority 

ven them by the House there were other modes of correcting what 
they had done; as, for example, the report might be recommitted with 
instructions, or the House, on that, as well as other grounds, might 
refuse to concur in their report. 

The point now raised could not therefore be considered as a point 
of order to be decided by the Chair. It was in some ts analo- 
gous to the case of inconsistent amendments proposed, in which case it 
was well settled that “if an amendment be proposed inconsistent with 
one already agreed to it is a fit ground for its rejection by the House, 
but not within the competence of the Speaker to suppress as if it were 
against order, for were he permitted to draw questions of consistence 
within the vortex of order he might usurp a negative on important 
modifications and suppress instead of subserving the legislative will.” 

So in this case, if the House should be satisfied that the committee 
were not clothed with authority, by the order of the House under which 
they were Sl alg to report this resolution, “it may be a fit ground 
for its rej on by the House, but not within the competence of the 
Speaker to suppress as if it were against order.” 

Now, that was followed on January 12, 1888, by a ruling by 
Mr. Speaker Carlisle, found in section 1339. A point of order 
was made to a report, and the Speaker said, after debate: 


The Chair can only sa 
similar points—that it is meat bas be gi Ng a nee decide 
upon the sufficiency of a report made by a committee of the House. 
that the rule requires is that a 3 shall be submitted in writing, 
without 1 3 the nature of the report, and if that provision ot 
the rule is complied with the Chair must entertain the report. 

Now, I have no doubt about the correctness of that position, 
Mr. Speaker. I would be entirely willing under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to have the Chair decide upon the merits of this 
proposition. I have some well-defined ideas as to what the 
jurisdiction of these committees on expenditures is. I think, 
Mr. Speaker, that they have been allowed to fall into a disuse 
that is absolutely unjustified when we contemplate the origi- 
nal purpose for which they were formed. This committee, or 
the standing Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, was originally appointed in 1814 in order to supply a want 
felt at that time in Congress, when it was appreciated that Con- 
gress having appropriated the money, there should also be some 
committee of the Congress that could supervise the expenditure 
of it. I think that some of the duties of the committees on ex- 
penditures have been taken over by the major committees of the 
House, because the chairmen of these committees on expendi- 
tures have sat silent and inactive and permitted that to be 
done. In former days they were active legislative committees, 
and there was a broad field of activity for them. 

For the Chair to rule now that this committee, which has 
had such excessive labors for a long period, must confine itself 
to a recital of what has been expended and where it has been 
expended is to take from the committee its principal function, 
which was to make recommendations, so that some good might 
come out of the activity of the committee in regard to the 
future expenditure of public funds. I feel it is our duty to 
make such recommendations as we can in regard to the future 
operations of these nitrate plants. I do not think I need say 
anything further ‘than what I have said, together with what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, because that 
embraces practically all that I had in mind to say on the 
subject. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago I placed a question 
before the Chair. I trust the Chair will not treat the question 
lightly. I consider that in this controversy a Member would 
have the right to appeal after the Chair has made a decision. 
The question I put to the Chair was, if an appeal were made 
from the decision of the Chair, the Chair knowing the contents 
of a certain document before this House, and the membership 
not knowing, how is the membership of this House to vote intel- 
ligently? Suppose the right of any Member of this House 
should be used to appeal from the decision of the Chair? How 
are we to vote intelligently when we do not know the contents 
of the document? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, in reference to the case cited 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAu] I have observed 
that case in searching the precedents, and I felt sufficient in- 
terest in the matter to go to the Journal of the Twenty-fourth 
Congress itself and look that matter up to see just exactly 
what was involved. The principle is stated correctly, and the 
language of the Speaker, Mr. Speaker Polk, is quoted as given 
in the Journal; but it is a matter of some historical interest as 
well as having a direct bearing upon this question. 

At that time there was great excitement throughout the 
country touching the matter of the receipt by Congress by 
petitions respecting the question of slavery. Mr. John Quincy 
Adams was making the great and historic fight which he kept 
up for so long a time with reference to the right of petition 
upon the question of slavery. Petitions were pouring in with 
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regard to the matter of the disposition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The “ Old Man Eloquent” had brought down 
upon him the ire of all those from the slave-holding sections 
who sympathized with the institution of slavery in any way, 
and as a result a resolution passed the House of Representatives 
which directed the reference of all petitions to a select com- 
mittee. 

That was on May 8, 1824, and not only were those resolutions 
referred, but the language that the committee that was ap- 
pointed was instructed to use in reporting back to the House 
was in part set out. They were instructed to report back all 
the petitions affecting the question of slavery referred to them 
with certain language. 

What the committee did was to insert the language that they 
had been instructed to use and then to use some of their own. 
There was to them in that case the duty of putting 
up the argument, you may say, in behalf of slavery, or that 
phase of it, and that was the case that was presented. 

The same question did not arise there that has arisen here— 
that is, as to exceeding the jurisdiction of the committee—and 
that clearly distinguishes the leading case, so far as I have 
been able to find, as set out in the precedents upon this matter. 

As to the subsequent case to which the gentleman referred, 
the ruling of Mr. Speaker Carlisle, I have not looked that up 
in the Journal, but it turned upon the question not of exceed- 
ing authority but of the sufficiency of the report; that is, as to 
whether the committee had done enough, not as to whether it 
had done too much. I raise no question about the sufficiency 
of this report, even upon the matters that come within its 
jurisdiction. I shall undertake to maintain a few days later 
that on the face of it it is all-sufficient, self-sufficient, and in- 
efficient. [Laughter.] 

But I do not raise any parliamentary question about that. 
That Carlisle decision turned upon the question as to whether 
they said enough, not whether they went beyond their power 
and said teo much, And so I think it may be said of all the 
cases that are in the book. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I reserved a point of 
order on the point of order made by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gazretr]. I think my point of order is perfectly 
good. I reserved it because I did not want to have go unchal- 
lenged or conceded the idea that any Member at any time might 
make a point of order against a report which had been filed 
through the basket, because that would be the cause of infinite 
delay if it were ruled in order. But having said this much, I 
withdraw the point of order. I have no objection to the point of 
order of the gentleman from Tennessee being passed upon. 

Mr. ALMON rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to be heard? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes; just for a moment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very clear to my mind, although I do not 
pose as an expert parliamentarian, that this Committee on In- 
vestigation of War Expenditures under the resolution creating 
the committee is without jurisdiction to make recommendations 
as to the future of the Government nitrate plant No. 2 at 
Muscle Shoals; Ala. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is true that the reso- 
lution creating the committee authorized that committee to re- 
port its findings and recommendations. Of course, that is un- 
derstood to mean to make findings in matters over which the 
committee has jurisdiction and make recommendations about 
matters over which the committee has jurisdiction. The very 
name of the committee and the very work for which the com- 
mittee was assigned shows that the purpose of the appointment 
of the committee is to investigate and report upon expenditures 
of the War Department. And this particular subcommittee is 
reporting on investigations of the Ordnance Department, one 
branch of the War Department, as to the nitrogen program dur- 
ing the recent war. If the committee found that Government 
funds had been misappropriated it would be proper for the com- 
mittee to recommend that proper legal proceedings be instituted 
to protect the interest of the Government. This would be such 
a recommendation as is contemplated by the resolution creating 
this committee. 

Of course, it is proper for the committee to report the results 
of the hearings and its findings, and as to the money that was 
expended in connection with the fixation of the air-nitrogen 
plants. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there is nothing in the reso- 
lution or the precedents which have been read to the Speaker 
which would authorize this committee to have jurisdiction of 
the future of these Goyernment plants. I do not contend, and 
I do not wish my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to under- 
stand, that I contend that the introduction in this House of a 
bill by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], recom- 
mended by the War Department and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, would take away from Mr. GraHaAm’s sub- 
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committee jurisdiction of any matter that the committee had 
jurisdiction of. 

But I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the bill now pending before 
the committee and the two Houses of Congress having juris- 
diction of these matters pertain to the future use of plant No. 2, 
viz, the manufacture of fertilizer. As has been said by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr], this bill is now pending 
before both Houses of Congress. 

Committee hearings have been had by both committees, and 
the records of this Congress show that extensive hearings have 
been had before the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate, 
and probably both sides have been heard. The records show 
that farmer organizations of this country have appeared and 
had hearings and favor the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to interfere 
with the gentleman’s argument, but time flies and the gentle 
man is not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. ALMON. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I do not care to make 
any further reference to these hearings, but I was illustrating 
and making the point that this question of-future use of this 
plant No, 2 is a question of policy. It is a legislative question. 
It is a question to be determined by Congress and should be 
determined by the Military Committee, a legislative committee 
having jurisdiction of the matter. 

I do not contend that the introduction of a bill recommended 
by the Secretary of War and referring it to the Committee on 
Military Affairs took away from this committee investigating 
war expenditures any right or jurisdiction it may have had. 
But I referred to that as the gentleman from Tennessee did, to 
show that the future use and disposition of this Government 
nitrate plant is one not to be determined or recommended by the 
Committee on Expenditures of the War Department, but by the 
Military Committee, which has jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ter. That is a sufficient reason, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, 
why the point of order of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] should be sustained. Let the legislative committee 
having jurisdiction of the question haye full hearings as to 
what shall be done with this plant, and do not let it be de- 
termined by this committee which has not had hearings and 
which has no jurisdiction. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from Tennessee was so courteous as to notify the Chair in ad- 
vance of this point of order, so the Chair has had some oppor- 
tunity to study the report and the point of order. On that ac- 
count the Chair is peculiarly desirous that the case which the 
gentleman from Tennessee presents shall have his impartial 
consideration. And, of course, the statement of the gentleman 
that he does not intend to appeal increases the desire of the 
Chair to give the gentleman every benefit of doubt. 

But it seems to the Chair very clear that this point of order 
is not valid, The decisions cited by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Gna Hax] had impressed the Chair quite strongly that on 
that ground the Chair had no jurisdiction. What the gentleman 
from Tennessee read from the Journal, the Chair admits some- 
what weakened the force of the decision as cited in Hinds’; al- 
though the language and reasoning of Speaker Carlisle, would, 
to the Chair’s mind, confirm the point that this is not really a 
8 that the Chair should hold raises a legitimate point of 
order. 

But it seems to the Chair very clear that the rule which 
gives the Committee on Expenditures its authority does cover 
this case. It says that the committee shall report to the House 
the result of its investigations. 

Now, there can be no question that this investigation of a 
nitrate plant was directly within the sphere intended by this 
rule. The rule also says that the committee shall make recom- 
mendations. Now, of course, recommendations apply to the 
future. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I call the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that committees of this kind have in the past made 
recommendations of impeachment growing out of expenditures? 
I think the record shows that. 

The SPEAKER. That does not seem to the Chair to con- 
travene the statement which the Chair has already made. The 
resolution gave the committee authority to do certain things in 
addition to the authority which the ordinary Committee on Ex- 
penditures had, and among these is the security of the Gov- 
ernment against unjust and extravagant demands” and re- 
trenchment.” So this committee has the power, among other 
things, of retrenchment. That is within the strict scope of 
their duty. It seems to the Chair that if the committee in in- 
vestigating the subject entirely within its sphere finds as it did 
in this case that there is a certain course of action by the War 
Department which it thinks would bring about retrenchment, 
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that to recommend that course is a proper function of the 
committee. , 

It seenis to the Chair very clear that they had a right to 
make a recommendation in the line of retrenchment as to the 
further prosecution of this project. The fact that another 
committee had control of a bill which would continue the opera- 
tion of this plant which they are investigating in no way limits 
the scope of the authority of this committee. The report of this 
committee does not take away the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee. That committee can still consider the bill and report it to 
the House, which could if it desired adopt it. 

So it seems to the Chair that this report is strictly within 
the scope of the committee’s authority, and the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I shall 
care to do so, and if I do not do so I trust that my failure will 
not be taken as any lack of respect for the ruling of the Chair, 
but if I should determine before this matter comes up for dis- 
cussion to file minority views upon that phase of the question, 
which I have not done, giving my reasons in the minority report, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may have that privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to file further minority views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT, 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, under the terms of House resolu- 
tion 316, I moye that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 351, extending the provi- 
sions of an act amending section 32 of the Federal farm loan act 
approved July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House joint resolution 351, with Mr. Hustrep in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 351) extending the provisions of an act 


amending section 32 of the Federal farm-loan act approved July 17, 
1916, to June 30, 1921. 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has asked for a re- 
argument of the case involving the constitutionality of the Federal 
farm-loan act; and 

Whereas the reargument of the case will postpone a decision until next 
October at the earliest; and 

Whereas the Federal land banks are now, and it is feared will be, un- 
able under these circumtsances to sell bonds to meet outstanding com- 
5 for loans to farmers pending a final decision: Therefore 

e 


Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
January 8, 1918, entitled “An act to amend section 32 of the Wederal 
farm loan act approved July 17, 1916,“ be, and the same hereby are, 
extended to the fiscal years ending June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, 
to the extent that the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereb: 
autho , as by the terms of said act, to purchase during the fisca 
ears ending June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, or either of them, any 

nds which he might have purchased during the fiscal years endin 
June 30, 1918, and June 30, 1919, or either of them, under the provi. 
sions of the original act. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the figure “8” and insert the figures “18.” 
Page 2, line 10, after the word “act,” insert: “Provided at he shall 
purchase no bonds issued against loans approved after March 1, 1920.” 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquire if the géntle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHELAN] will not now use some 
of his time. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. STEDMAN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] One hundred and seven Members 
present, a quorum, 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Chairman, the stenographie reporter 
for the House quotes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
in propounding a question to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Ursuaw], on Saturday last, the 15th, as using these words: 

Does the gentleman complain and protest because the loyal people 
of the United States refuse to pay tribute to the men who were traitors 
to the country in the time of its greatest distress? 

The gentleman from Georgia, whilst addressing the House, 
alluded to what he deemed to be discourtesy and injustice to 
the memory of Gen. Robert E. Lee in connection with the man- 
agement of the Arlington amphitheater. 

The words of the gentleman from Illinois were intended to be 
applicable to Gen. Robert E. Lee and to the-great leaders asso- 
ciated with him during the era of 1861 to 1865. I did not hear 
the words so used by the gentleman from Illinois at the time, 


nor are they reported in the proceedings of the House for Satur- 
day, but the stenographic report was called to my attention and 
I can not do otherwise than notice the words so used. 

During the entire unfortunate Civil War the courage and 
sincerity of the Confederate soldier was never questioned by 
his brave opponents. [Applause.] The ability and integrity of 
Lee, Jackson, and other great leaders of the South was never 
minimized. Their supreme sense of duty, their unselfish devo- 
tion to what they deemed to be the cause of right, have been 
recognized in every land where patriotic heroism has a home. 
[ Applause. ] 

I regret that the gentleman from Illinois gave expression to 
the language as reported by the stenographer. He stands iso- 
lated and alone in a wilderness of his own creation, where he 
will find neither renown nor happiness. e 

In the ancient Ionian city of Ephesus was the Temple of Diana, 
which attracted the admiration and wonder of travelers from 
every land. 

In the city of Ephesus lived one Herostratus, who longed for 
eternal fame, and if he could not win that, at least for eternal 
notoriety. To achieve that result he burned down the mag- 
nificent structure before whose walls thousands gathered daily 
and gazed upon its wondrous beauty with rapture and delight. 

The craying of Herostratus for notoriety was gratified. He 
destroyed the Temple of Diana 356 B. C., and for more than 
2,000 years his name has been recorded upon the pages of history 
as the synonym of degradation and moral depravity. 

Whosoever characterizes Gen. Robert E. Lee as a traitor may 
well beware lest he inherit from Herostratus his crown of in- 
famy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The memory of Gen. Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson 
will live, transmitted from generation to generation, when the 
costliest tombs erected by the love of their countrymen shall 
have perished by decay and the walls of the Arlington amphi- 
theater have crumbled into dust. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield me five minutes? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have no 
apology to make to any man for the words I uttered here on the 
floor a day or two ago. When the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Ursuaw], standing in his place on this floor, protested 
because the names of Robert E. Lee and Gen. Gordon and 
others who had tried to destroy the Union were not placed on 
the memorial erected in commemoration of the Union soldiers 
who defended the flag, I simply asked the question, Does the 
gentleman protest because the loyal American people refuse to 
pay tribute to men who were traitors to their country in its 
hour of need?” I repeat that question now. Does anyone deny 
that they were traitors? [Cries of Les!“ on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Chairman, these men were educated in the Military 
Academy of the United States. They wore the uniform of the 
Nation as soldiers of the Union. They deserted the colors of 
their Nation and led the forces which sought to destroy the 
Union. Were they traitors? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS (on the Democratic side). No! 

Mr. MADDEN. I say, yes; they were traitors; and I object, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this House, to having their 
names placed beside the men’s names who fought to defend the 
Union and to preserve its institutions. Ah, brave men; of 
course they were. No one denies that. But that they were 
trying to destroy the Union even the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. StepMAN] will not deny, and I have no apology 
to make to any man for any words I have uttered here and 
which I am willing to utter elsewhere. 

Mr. UPSHAW. May God have mercy on your soul. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let the gentleman utter that prayer for him- 
self. I can take care of myself. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, under the rule debate must 
be confined to the bill 

Mr. MADDEN. It was not. 

Mr. MONDELL. And I shall insist on the rule 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Wyoming happens to be 
mistaken. This is in general debate. 

Mr. PLATT. I think the gentleman is right. 
tended to be in the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will refer to the rule as ap- 
pearing in the Recorp and read from the Clerk’s desk, he will 
see that it is general debate. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mond aN]. 


It was in- 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important reso- 
lution we have before us. I suppose the most of you are famil- 
iar with its provisions. If not, you ought to give attention to 
it at once. This is a resolution which extends the act of Con- 
gress approved January 18, 1918, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury during the years 1918 and 1919 to purchase farm- 
loan bonds issued by Federal land banks not exceeding $100,- 
000,000 each year. Now, if you are familiar with the fact that, 
owing to litigation now pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Federal land banks find that their bonds can 
not be sold, and hence the Federal land banks are at a stand- 
still. Now, this resolution extends the act of January 18 and 


~ authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase Federal 


farm-loan bonds, but the committee amendment embodied in 
the last two lines—lines 11 and 12—limits the provisions of this 
act to the purchase of bonds to cover loans approved prior to 
March 1, 1920. I think that would amount to, as I say, maybe 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 worth of bonds; but still it leaves 
those banks unable to sell their bonds, at a standstill, unable 
to do business until perhaps next January, Febrpary, or March, 
because it is understood that case will not be reargued until 
next October, and we might assume that it will be some months 
after the reargument before the Supreme Court will render its 
- decision. If ‘the committee amendment is adopted, these land 
banks will be unable to do business probably until mext March. 
I am in favor of the bill as it was introduced. I am opposed 
to the committee amendment. Of course, if the House shall 
adopt the committee amendment, I will vote for the bill as 
amended. A little relief will be better than no relief at all, 
It will not enable these land ‘banks to function. They can not 
receive, they can not consider, they can not act upon applica- 
tions from the Ist of last March, perhaps, until the Ist of next 
March. 

Now, these banks are supposed to accomplish a good purpose. 
One object was to reduce the interest rate to the farmers, but 
above this was the idea that by giving the farmers better credit 
facilities they would increase food production, they would ex- 
tend and help develop agriculture, and through that they would 
strengthen the very fabric of the Government, and to-day there 
is no more important question than the reduction of the high 
cost of living, and we all know that the cost of food can not 
be reduced unless the production of food is increased. So that 
this is not a question simply of helping the farmer to get a 
little lower rate of interest, but it is a question of helping the 
farmer, helping the fifty or sixty millions of men and women 
who live in our towns, in our great centers, in our great 
cities, so my proposition is to vote down the committee’s amend- 
ment found in lines 11 and 12, which provide “that he”—the 
Secretary of the Treasury—“ shall purchase no bonds issued 
against loans approved after March 1, 1920.” 

Mr. CLASSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. CLASSON. Will the gentleman tell how that date of 
March 1, 1920, was selected? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, after March 1, 1920, the Federal land 
banks have approved no loans; they suspended business at 
that time. 

Mr. CLASSON. Why does not that meet the situation? 

Mr. MORGAN. Because there are millions of dollars of ap- 
plications now pending unapproved. If these banks do business 
there would be millions of dollars of additional applications 
made between now and next March. 

Mr. CLASSON. Then if they have any applications that 
have not been approved by the 1st of March they can not 
consider them? 

Mr. MORGAN. They can not consider them. The committee 
amendment should be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Kına]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois is recognized. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor of the 
passage of this bill and I hope it will receive the unanimous 
vote of the House, and in that connection and in connection with 
the situation relative to banking in this country I wish to call 
the attention of the House to the fact, with which the House is 
perhaps thoroughly familiar, that on the 28th day of February 
last I introduced House resolution No. 476, which is now before 
the Committee on Rules, and upon which a partial hearing has 
been had. 

One of the main propositions involved in this matter and in 
this resolution is the proposed inquiry with reference to the 
inflation of the currency as being the cause of the high cost 
of living in this country. Since that time, since that resolu- 
tion appeared, to use a figure of speech which is largely in vogue, 


in the shape of a cloud the size of a man’s hand arising on the 
horizon, what promises to be a movement of cyclonie proportions 
is commencing, there has been formed an organization covering 
26 States and of many thousands of State and national bankers 
into what is known as the National and State Bankers’ Protective 
Association, consisting principally of banks in the South, West, 
and Northwest. Representatives of these banks have been here 
and spoken before the Rules Committee in favor of this resolu- 
tion. ‘To-day there are in this country—and bear this in mind— 
nearly $4,000,000,000 worth of Federal reserve notes floating in 
the air like confetti at a street fair. The issuance of this cur- 
rency is based ultimately upon the hoarding of at least 75 per 
cent of foodstuffs and necessities of life. To this view has 
recently come President Fisher, of Yale University; Dr. FESS, 
a great economist himself, and a Representative in this House; 
and ex-Representative Charles N. Fowler, of New Jersey, a 
former chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
in this House, and a Member of it for over 11 years. No man 
in the United States is better informed on the situation than 
is Mr. Fowler. The situation has even gotten to that stage 
where the Federal Reserve Board itself, although it pooh-poohed 
this idea recently and denied there was any inflation of the 
currency, and if any it had no effect whatever on the high 
cost of living, has called, perhaps by reason of this agitation, 
maybe not, a conference of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the advisory council in this city. They are in session to-day. 

‘The press announces that the deflation of the currency will 
be discussed. I dare say there will be nothing of remedial 
nature proceed from that conference. The matter has gotten 
away from them like n runaway horse. It is impossible for 
them under the present conditions of the law to deflate the 
currency except by curtailing credit and requiring borrowers 
who are hoarders to liquidate and thus bring down the prices 
of necessities. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What remedy does the gentleman suggest 
or what legislation has he to offer? 

Mr. KING. If the bankers themselves will not cause the 
hoarders of necessities to gradually liquidate, a law prevent- 
ing the of the commercial notes of holders of neces- 
sities will accomplish the desired result. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the gentleman introduced that bill? 

Mr. KING. I can not yield longer, for I want to get some- 
thing in that I got up here for the purpose of getting in. 

This matter is going to be an issue in the campaign. It can 
not be smothered and it can not be done away with. It will be 
just as important an issue as it has been in prior campaigns. 
It is forging to the front to-day. What are you asked when 
you go home? You are asked, What have you done to reduce 
the high cost of living?” It will not do to say, “ Oh, well, we 
have not done anything about that, because the matter of sup- 
ply and demand covers that, and, furthermore, these conditions 
confront us always after a great war and therefore we are abso- 
lutely helpless.” 

This agitation has gone ‘so far that already there has been 
suggested to me and to a number of others that there should 
be a plank inserted in the Republican platform at the conven- 
tion in Chicago which I will insert at a future point. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, does the gentle- 
man intend to insert in the Recorp information as to whether 
or not Mr. Hays has approved of that proposed plank in the 
Republican platform? 

Mr. KING. Iam very sorry to say that I do not know whether 
it has been submitted to Mr. Hays or not. 

Mr. WINGO. Submitted to his committee of one hundred. 

Mr. KING. I have received the following letter from Mr, 
Fowler: 

ELIZABETH, N. J., May 15, 1920. 
Hon. Epwanp J. KING, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Kine: The most e the most vital, the real 
issue of 1920 is the relation of the Fe 1 reserve act and the manage- 
ment of the Federal reserve banks to high prices. The impending 

and the way out—that is the real issue. 


Evident! a and 2 . utter helplessness and hopeless- 
ness, the al Reserve Bo: closed in their last bulletin’ v what 
they themselves d was an 8 state of facts. They said: 


22 n the 19 months — we were at war the P month of — 
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issues and nearly four times the average age eens rate of the last 30 
years, including the four war years. jonal-bank loans are 
about 45 per cent of the total loans of fall i this means an €x- 
pansion for the entire country of about $5,200, „000, a sum that 
might well have been considered incredible if it had’ been predicted a 
year ago.” 

This confession confirms the now well-settled opinion that through 
the operations of the bpene reserve banks since the armistice was 
ag ‘ping me until 

arrested 


—.— 
; indeed, th ere trivial, co red with the char a 
n ey w v mpa. ges tg a rs 


State 28950 
ers“ Protective Association, represen 
banks, coming from every Btate in the 
before the committee b 

could have occurred nowhere except under t 


8 12 the Laster ak 3 oe ren ton ana in 

n e Republican Party declared against re og 

favor of national honor, he first act of Congress Senet y President 

epa 3 the faith of the Government to mak e provisions at 
est F period for the redemption of the United States 

3 in coin. 

National honor won. S 

In 1876 the Republican Party declared inst “flat money, 
“ greenbackism,” for the resum: Hon. ots e payment. 

he resumption of 8 e paymen 

In 1896 the Republican Party Qeclared against a 60-cent silver 
dollar—Bryanism—and for the gold standard. 

The gold standard won. 

I assert that the Federal reserve act and its management involve all 
Mey ses 3 in the four presidential elections of 1836, 1868, 

an 

W the Republican Party now show the same intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and courage it displayed in 1868, 1876, and 1896, or will it, 
through ignorance or cowardice, or both, permit the country to drift 
AUDIT and hopelessly into the maelstrom of overwhelming com- 

isaster? That is the question. 

Let the 9 people note and remember that fag R Mr. Bryan 
failed to force nas us a 50-cent silver dollar in 1896, he has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a 40-cent paper dollar in 1920, for Mr. Bryan, 
while Pai iige of State, prescribed Ragas the Federal reserve notes 
must be—United States notes or 8 cks— before they were delivered 
to the KIANA reserve banks. other words, we are up against 
Bryanism in 1920 precisely as we were in 1896. The question is, Will 
we meet the —— ot Bryanism now as we did in 1896? 

Very sincerely, yours, 
CHARLES N. FOWLER. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. FOWLER, FORMER REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEW 
JERSEY AND CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE AND PUBLISHED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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amounted to only $34 per capita. To- 
capita. There has beem co nt expans There has never —.— 
contraction, Our currency shag, in 5 ce of this inflation, — 
depreciated until to-day w ent dollar, and unless 
course of mad expansion is arrested we are poling over Niagara Falls 
to 4 — complete destruction of our credit fabr) 
Bar LOX ae council of the Federal Reserve Board, I UDARAN ee is 
ay with those Federal reserve directors chosen from the 
active wie ng business world to consider ways and means of 5 
credit expa The only effective way to accomplish that is to 7 
the system which employs an evidence of credit as a bank reserve to 
support another r credit extension. ile this ee cycle of 
currency built upon credit and credit built upon such unsound pine d 
continues, the present financial ills of the country can not be cur 
prices, can not be brought down and only overwhelming disaster ean 
When the Federal reserve act was placed u clastic the orn books 
the country was told 83 it would provide an 
sive to the commercial needs of the 


e Federal Reserve Board 
8, 1920, the banks of the 
country had expanded their ‘credits about $5, 200,000,000, or two 
and one-half times the rate of ae during the war and our 
bond-selling period, The Federal Reserve System can not come such 
SR N, ut its currency issue system actually encourages 
member bank lay makes a loan, 75 — 8 of 17100. 000. 

It “hater the commercial paper 8 e t loan to the Federal 
reserve bank or a member bank, rathe receives for it $100,000 in 
Federal-reserve notes, on whieh it —.— interest at the rate of 6 per 
eent. The bank is authorized to employ those $100,000 of Federal- 
reserve notes, W represent a loan and not gold, which is the only 
sound basis of currency, pas a reserve fund, and the reserye being thus 
increased by $100,000 of -reserve notes, the bank pro s to 
increase its loans from six to ten times that reserve. It is easily seen 
and understood how this system builds currency upon credit and hens 
upon currency without end. 7 $ per cent 8 the bank pays 
for the Federal-reserve curency is 5 3 wi 
the profits it can make by 8 credits ay using those notes as 
reserve. 

While member banks can not employ Federal reserve notes as reserve, 
their gold reserves, which are all held by the F reserve banks. 
are to-day not one-half of the reserves E pan before the passage of 


the Federal reserve act. This cut away of the reserves, it will be 
noted, has doubled their extension of credit. os 
It is interes to ask where the 7 bank notes are, where the 
nited States notes are, where the poa certificates or yellow backs are 
with which we were so familiar times past. This currency has 
been driven out of circulation by the Federal reserve notes. Itt is an 
economic law, as immutable as the law of gravitation, and now long 
recognized, that the poorer or cheaper money always drives the better 
or sounder money out of circulation. Let any man look at the 8 he 
has in his purse or pockets now. Save for an occasional on 
VV oia, ie 
ere are a of na notes an 
Wat af Dalla Bik ee e no : 
ear —100-cent ars—left the coun’ and 
poe, A of Federal reserve notes—40-cent dollars—were added to 


mass of I O U's, making our present situation dangerously 
unsound. 


There is 


so 5 
once tig to 


paper dollar, 
out, “and | that — For the 1 1864. 
e cause of sound money t did in 1 


1876, and 1898, and go before the country with this most im 
this greatest of ‘all issues ner ane conduct an educational campaign, Pot did 
on those former money, contract 


occasions, end this system of fiat 

the currency, place it upon a sound t credits back to a normal 

condition, and eres w anys the reach of the consumers of the land. 
The warnin oe ee is co in increa 
Thousands 5 


e ind 
enmity of the je 1 or of Fog Federal Reserve Board, which 
can penalize and punish them in one hundred ways. For this reaso’ 
ehacetorts you may expect them all to remain silent, for the present a 
least, out of business prudence. 
As I have said, the one and only way out of it is for the — eo 
elal gyutens ‘To this wait X ceenees the IE e PE tae eae one 
system. To this en pro e follo ‘or the Re 
lican national platform to be adopted at Chicago: pub- 


PLANK FOR THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM, 


“To the end that the business interests of this country shall cease 
to be the prey and football of air wrap political party may happen to 
be in power, and that we ey: free ourselves from the present high 
prices, ing ae to 1 — Bore ted currency, and that we may 8 

the im Lenne dangers due to the defects of 
Federa 8 nerd berag 


“First. That our central 3 system should — 0 solely 
for the purpose of aiding and serving the commer the 5 — 
and therefore should be entirely N from the dictation or influence, 
even, of executive yeas ohare of the Government 1 as our 
Supreme Court poni a Peg ich was organized aid and serve the ends 
of justice free, unafraid, and uninfluenced by the executive department 
of the Government. 

“Second. That our central banking system should not itself be the 
source of overexpansion and lead the way to wild inflation, but should 
be a conser ting 1 the tendencies to excess 

beyond the safe boundaries of the demand and su y of credit, and to 
— is end assert that the gold reserves held by om ake should be ade- 
quate and so distributed. as to guarantee the soundness of all commer- 
—— credits passing through them and all currency credits created by 


“Third, That the 9 of our country outside of our gold coin 
(and its substitute, eates), and all our 8 ry cur- 
rency, which 3 a | “denominations below $5, should not by every 
conceivable legislative device be made to ke of the nature of essen- 
tial money (or sk ee which is the only 3 =e haye), and the 
American peo thereby deceived and led to b: that because a 
debt—a demand ol eit 9 — such as our Federal — 1 are)—is 
redeemable in gold 1 erefore itself gold, or as good as gold, or 


may be u instead of gold, and consequently is fit to be held as a 
pars hte in our banks. 
“i ‘ourth, 


That our curre utside of 1 its substi- 
tute, the gold certificates) P ~ Boned semble ape ich 

cludes all denominations 
bank credit 


and all our 


below 9 “should 


eurreney, which in- 
artake of the nature of 
ian, and 


olk System of tha six New England States did 
prior 8 the eis war uf sa 


“We are in en ot such a currency because it is the inherent oen 


of every bank d. itor to have it upon his request, and because i 

the most . pa cal and yet the soundest currency in the world, its 

equality with gold being proved every day by its * 5 in gold 

through the clea houses, precisely as ch and dra are, and 
use it always will meet the demands of trade everywhere wenn cee 


On March 29, 1910, Hon. Charles N. Fowler, who was for 16 
years a Member of Congress from New Jersey, for 14 years a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee, and for 8 
years its chairman, made a speech upon the first draft of the 
Federal reserve act, which he had drawn. 

In the interest of historical truth I read from the title page 
as follows: " 


A complete financial and banking system for the United States. 
(H. R. 23707.) 


The complete organization consists of 28 b ig wet pee zones. 

The organization of each zone consists of a council and a 
pore A comme cial individual] stro: all iaaa, 
e commer zones are u as as com 
but are lutely independent of each her commercially, a0 yet 
economically and organically, they are all united and bound Micon dE 

the Federal reserve bank. 
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SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, OF NEW JERSEY, IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 29, 1010. 


A careful reading of this first draft made by him and the act 
as passed discloses certain fundamental differences which were 
set forth by Mr. Fowler in some observations he took occasion to 
make shortly after the passage of the act and were in thése 
words: 


If the Federal reserve bank act is to be judged by the principles of 
banking economics and by those approved b: ractices which have 
been wrought out by experience, and also in the Acht of those demon- 
strated perils to both government and commercial credit wherever they 
have been bound up together, it is fundamentally and structurally un- 
sound and wrong. 

First. It is the most gigantic, complete, and potential political machine 
ever constructed. A legislative enactment that makes it possible for 
the President to subject, dominate, or even influence the commercial 
interests of the country by removing every member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, at any time, without cause, and by empowering the 
Federal Reserve Board, in turn, to remove at any time without cause all 
the directors of the 12 Federal reserve banks, should not be tolerated. 

Second. The creation of 12 separate, distinct reserve institutions is 
in utter defiance of all experience, and is at variance with sound 
principles; and this anomalous structure is sure to break down just at 
the critical time whenever it may come. 

Third, It can not be said that the Federal reserve act bears any 
natural relation whatever to our experience or conditions, but was 
purely a foreign device, which was already at the very point of collapse 
in Germany, when transferred here and superim sed upon our con- 
glomerate situation, making our problem more complex, difficult, and ulti- 
mately far more dangerous than before. > 

Fourth, The Federal reserve act is the most stupendous economic 
blunder ever committed in the life of this Nation because, while it 
lays the groundwork for ractically unlimited expansion of credit, it 
also sets in motion those forces which will ultimately drive gold out of 
the country by the gradual substitution of paper credit, in the form of 
the United States Federal reserve note, for gold coin. No better device 
could possibly have been contrived and constructed to put Gresham's 
law into operation. 

Fifth. Not content with the ultimate and unerring effect of the law 
in gradually displacing gold coin with Government bank debts, the 
authors of the act to pacify the bitter opponents of the measure, in 
their ignorance and desperation, greatly uced the required reserves, 
although the total cash bank reserves of the country were, at that time, 
approximately 5 r cent below the average required by the law of 
safety long established by experience. 

Sixth. Though all e ence demanded the complete separation of 
the functions of the United States Treasury from the banking business 
of the country, after cutting away the foundations of credit and im- 
periling the whole superstructure of our commerce, and after devising 
a method for still further weakening the all too slender support of our 
vast business interests, they tied the Goyernment around the neck of 
the banks, with the necessary result that both must be made to suffer 
the consequence of an alliance that all history has shown to be 
disastrous, 

In the light of experience these observations made six years 
ago have now turned out to be a prophecy. 

On the 6th day of February, 1920, delegates representing 
8 of the 12 Federal reserve districts, composed mostly, if not 
entirely, of southern Democrats, met at New Orleans and issued 
the following protest and banking bill of rights: 


Resolutions adopted by assembly of National and State Bankers at 
New Orleans, La., February 6, 1920. 

Be it resolved by this assembly of delegates representing the cw- 

pressed sentiment of banks of 8 of 12 Federal reserve districts of the 

United States assembled ut New Orleans, La., this 6th day of February, 


1920-— 

First. That we are in fayor and heartily approve the purposes of the 
Federal reserve act. We disagree with certain constructions of said 
law and propose such changes as experience has shown are desirable 
and will clarify the meaning of the act. 

Second. Be is resolved, That we l and refute all inferences and 
allegations that we are in opposition to the Federal Reserve System, 

Third. That we do deplore and disapprove most emphatically of what 
we charge to be serious abuses of the enormous powers granted in the 
Federal reserve act and in the administration thereof. 

Fourth. Be it further resolved, That we deplore and protest most 
vigorously against the policy of attempted domination by the Federat 
Reserve Board and banks over nonmember State banks to enforce 
universal par clearance of checks by methods described by a Federal 
bank itself as embarrassing, annoying, and expensive to the non- 
member banks is cited as an example of such methods, and we denounce 
the same as both illegal and . 

Fifth. Be it further resolved, at in the opinion of the banks here 
represented the proper administration and necessary amendment of the 
Federal reserve act are questions for nonpartisan statesmanship, and 
that whatever political aspects they may assume, if any, will be forced 
upon the banks by acts of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Sixth. Be it further resolved, That in order that light may be 
thrown upon this important law and its administration, so that its 
defects may be ascertained and corrected and its inequalities and 
abuses eliminated, we most respectfully and earnestly urge upon our 
Congressmen and Senators in particular and upon all Senators and 
Congressmen without regard to party, to institute an official investiga- 
tion of the administration of the Federal reserve act since its passage, 
in general, and with regard specifically to the following details : 

E ) Coercive methods, if any there be, to force nonmember State 
banks to become members, 

(b) Substantial competition by Federal reserve banks with their own 
member banks. > 

(c) n market transactions., 

(d) The enormous and unexpected earnings of the Federal reserye 
banks, amounting during the year 1919 to $98,000,000 on a id-in 
capital of a little over $87,000,000, or 110 per cent for surplus alone. 

(e) The relative salaries and bonuses paid by Federal reserve banks 


to their officers and employees as compared with positions of similar 
requirements in privately owned institutions, 

(f) Oppressive policies toward member banks 
corrective measures, to a degree where many such 


under the guise of 
members are afraid 


to take any position which might be construed by Federal reserve 
officials as bebis in opposition to their policies in dread of punitive 
measures and Ps tab por 

(p Attempted destruction of the independence of the great State 

systems as such. 

(h) Intimidation, if any there be, of directors of Federal reserve 
banks to such extent as to prevent many of them from performing the 
functions imposed upon them by law, and the practices employed in 
selecting the directors. 

i) Efforts, if any, to force the diversified business of the country, 
which varies largely in character and custom from section to section, 
to conform to rigid rules and standards determined upon and an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board—often contrary to the estab- 
lished customs and channels of trade. 

(j) The extent to which inflation of currency by the Federal Reserve 
Board is responsible for the high cost of living, as charged by Dr, 
Wiley and other eminent authorities. 

(k) The refusal, if any, of Federal reserve banks to rediscount for 
member banks paper which complied with the law in the most minute 
particulars, but did not fully comply with some arbitrary ruling of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

(1) The refusal, if any, of Federal reserve banks to make loans to 
member banks secured by Liberty bonds when requested to do so. 

(m) The unwisdom and conspicuous Pes. of the announced 
policy of the Federal Reserve System and banks to spend any amount 
of money to collect checks on nonmember banks greatly in excess of 
a normal exchange charge, rather than to pay the banks for such 
service, and by what right the Federal reserve banks now propose to 
use the surplus, which at least in part belongs to the Government and 
consequently to the people thereof, for the coercion and oppression of 
certain citizens thereof. 

(n) The method of handling clearance deposit accounts and the 
float connected therewith. 

Seventh. Whereas for many years there was great agitation and 
grave concern manifested 8 the country over the alleged con- 
centration of financial wer in the hands of a few men in Wall 
Street—the so-called Money Trust“; and 

Whereas the Federal Reserve System was held out as the cure for 
this unhealthy concentration of power, by dividing such financial 
power and control into 12 widely separated banks in different sec- 
tions, and in the hands of 12 responsible boards of directors, where 
such power would be readily responsive to the varying mutations of 
the public needs and opinion: Therefore be it è 

Resolved, That Congress be further called upon to investigate the 
concentration of power in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board to 
a greater degree and in the hands of fewer men than could ever have 
been the case under the old régime, and how and to what extent this 
power has been usurped and used. 

Eighth. And be it further resolved, That adequate assurances be given 
witnesses testifying in this investigation that they will not be there- 
after penalized by reason of such testimony, but will enjoy full im- 
munity from prosecution or persecution, and that such investigating 
committee be given full power to summon witnesses and compel tes- 
timony. 

Ninth. And whereas it now appears to be in the minds of certain 
officials of the Federal Reserve System that authority is granted by 
the Federal reserve act to the Federal Reserve Board to regulate the 
conduct of nonmember State banks and to force such banks into busi- 
ness relations with the Federal Reserve System, as is evidenced by 
their statements in connection with the announcements of the enforced 
universal par clearance policy. 

Therefore be it further resolved, That Congress is hereby petitioned 
to make appropriate amendment to the Federal reserve act, clarify- 
ing the provisions thereof and ing it plain that nothing therein 
contained shall be construed as giving the Federal Reserve System, 
or the Federal Reserve Board, or the Federal reserve banks any ht 
of control over nonmember State banks, this having been clearly the 
onpm intention of the law. 

enth. And be it further resolved, That Congress is hereby peti- 
tioned to pass an appropri amendment to the Federal reserve law 
to the efect that Federal reserve banks shall be specifically prohibited 
from handling either from deposit or for collection checks drawn upon 
any bank which is not either a member of some Federal reserve bank, 
this being undoubtedly the purpose of the Congress in the law as 


enacted. Such prohibition, however, shall not apply to checks given 
in settlement of obligations due to the Government of the United 
States. 


Eleventh. Be it further resolved, That Congress is requested to make_ 
such other and further amendments to said Federal reserve act, as the 
result of the investigation herein requested may develop to be neces- 
sary and desirable, in order that the said act may achieve its original 
purposes and be of greater benefit and usefulness’ than heretofore, and 
so that it may be no longer possible for an instrument of great good 
to be used as a weapon of oppression. To this end the sentiment of 
member banks should be ascertained as to eliminating the entire clear- 
ing functions of the Federal reserve banks. 
elfth. Be it further resolved, That all banks in the United States 
be furnished with a copy of these resolutions and requested to express 
their opinion thereof. at coples be also sent to the entire member- 
ship of the Congress of the United States. 
hirteenth. Be it further resolved, That the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and all State bankers’ associations are hereby called upon to 
render all possible aid in this movement for ap investigation and in 
securing the other relief herein suggested. ` 
Fourteenth. Be it further resolved, That nll State banking depart- 
ments be requested to take this matter up. onau 
National and State Bankers’ Protective Association, president, 
Chas. de B. Claiborne, Whitney-Central National Bank 
New Orleans, La. (largest bank in New Orleans) ; firs 
vice president, Woods Cones, Cones State bank 
Nebr. ; second vice president, Percy L. Lang, Waverly, 
N. Y.; third vice president, Martin T. Nelson, Citizens’ 
State bank 8 Colo. ; fourth vice president, John 
Hirning, Pierre, S. Dak.; secretary and treasurer, 
L. R. Adams, Bankers’ Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; first 
secretary, J. A, Ormond, Marianna, Fia, ; second secre- 
* L. J. McGinity, Lebanon, S. Dak. ; third secretary, 
J. P. Palmer, Omaha, Nebr, 


There is to be an assistant secretary from each Federal re- 
serve district. 


Following the meeting of February 6 the organization was 
extended to cover the whole United States, and the National 
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and State Bankers’ Protective Association met at Washington 
May 3, 4, 5, and 6, and reaffirmed and readopted the foregoing 
resolutions and have now entered upon a nation-wide campaign 
of protest and have gone before the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives demanding that Congress shall inves- 
tigate the whole subject from the passage of the Federal re- 
serve act down to date. 

As we have seen, they have resolved that all Senators and 
Congressmen, without regard to party, institute an official in- 
vestigation of the administration of the Federal reserve act 
since its passage in general and with regard specifically to 
the following details: 

They have brought witnesses thousands of miles from various 

of the country and have established with the most in- 
dubitable evidence that a rule of absolute tyranny prevails in 
many parts of the country. The facts disclosed and revelations 
made are astounding, surpassing all possible belief that such 
things could exist anywhere outside of Russia under the Czar. 

For the information of the public, I shall incorporate some 
of the testimony given before the Rules Committee. 

In the case of the Cones State Bank, of Pierce, Nebr., for 
example, following the refusal of the officers of that institu- 
tion to sign an agreement with the Omaha branch of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, agents of the Federal reserve bank made a 
practice of accumulating checks drawn upon the bank by its 
depositors until, in at least one instance, the amount of the 
checks was for $10,000 more than the total cash reserve the 
bank was required by law to maintain, and then of demandfhg 
that the bank, without prior notice, pay cash across the counter 
for the full amount of the checks presented. 

The capital of this particular bank is but $50,000 and its 
total deposits $750,000. On this basis the bank is required by 
law to maintain a cash balance of $25,000. The Federal re- 
serve bank agent presented at one time checks to the amount of 
$31,900 to this bank and demanded a full cash payment of that 
amount, threatening to protest the checks and to discredit the 
bank with its depositors if this were refused. 

A draft upon an Omaha bank, where the Cones State Bank 
had a reserve deposit, was refused by the Federal reserve 
agents. ‘They demanded cash and immediate payment. And 
the “ hard-boiled * methods of the Federal reserve agents caused 
the chairman of the House Rules Committee hearing this testi- 
mony to compare their tactics to the banking manners of the 
late and notorious Jesse James, who flourished in that same 
region, 3 

The Federal reserve bank agents came to the bank “in a 
high-powered automobile,” according to the affidavits, “armed 
with revolvers,” and displaying them after they entered the 
bank and demanded the $31,900. A large number of affidavits 
from the officers of this and other banks were submitted. 

A depositor swore to an affidavit that, being a witness of the 
performance of these “Government men” in demanding this 
cash payment, he had been alarmed and stampeded into the 
thought that the Government was withdrawing its money from 
the bank and that there was a run upon the bank. 

There are known to be hundreds of similar cases, probably 
cui are thousands of them, but most of them are afraid to 
spea 

We have noted also that they have asked for an investigation 
of the extent to which inflation of the currency by the Federal 
Reserve Board is responsible for the high cost of living, as 
charged by Dr. Wiley and other eminent authorities. 

It is now generally conceded that the Federal reserve note is 
only a 40-cent dollar; that at least 60 per cent of our present 
prices have resulted from the practically unlimited issue of 
Federal reserve notes, amounting now to $3,300,000,000, or up- 
ward of $30 per capita for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, and the maladministration of the Federal re- 
serve bank by the Federal Reserve Board. Of the astounding 
extent of the Inflation since the armistice was signed there is 
no possible doubt, according to the statement of the Federal 
Reserve Board itself, for in their bulletin of May 1 they say: 

A review of the first four months of 1920 indicates very little 
ress toward a reduction of either commodity prices or credit volume. 
The best that can be said is that the rate of increase in both has been 
slowed down. The usual credit liquidation of January and February 
did not occur this , and while during Febru the steadily rising 
indices of commodi y rices halted, or even showed signs of declining, 
they have resumed their upward course during March and April, accom- 


panied by . bank loans, in spite of a decreasing volume both of 
the Government debt and of Government securities owned or carried 


y banks. 

In spite, then, of the substantial increase in rates for both short and 
long credit which followed the January increase eral reserve 
bank rat no general improvement in either price or credit expansion 
has. since m effected, 7 we that in another few weeks 
southern harvests will begin, and that in another four months we shall 
be in the autumn period, when trade and erop moving demand an in- 
creased volume of credit, it is important that both bankers and business 


men should — frankly, 
to see what can and should be done to prepare for these demands and 
to in the meantime, not only a 


r national- 
is was two 


rate of the last 30 
onal-bank loans are a 
this means an ex 
of about $5,200,000 , a sum that might well have been consid 
incredible if it had been predicted a year ago. 

Can any intelligent man read these words, to say nothing 
about writing them—if any member of the board did write 
payne arg at least suspecting the cause of this mad in- 

ation? 

Let me call your attention to the fact that the amount of 
gold in the country April 1, 1919, was $3,092,000,000, and that 
on April 1, 1920, it amounted only to $2,662,000,000. In other 
words, our loss in gold during the year was $430,000,000. 

The amount of Federal reserve notes in circulation April 18, 
1919, was $2,698,000,000, while now outstanding April 16, 1920, 
was $3,260,000,000, or there had been an increase of $561,- 

,000 during the year just passed. 

In other words, we exchanged $430,000,000 of 100-cent dollars 
for $561,000,000 of 40-cent dollars, and put the greater part, 
ef this $561,000,000 of 40-cent dollars, possibly all of them, into 
the reserves of our banks. 

Here was the reserve basis; here was the direct cause of 
that astounding increase of loans amounting to over $5,000,- 
000,000, “a sum” which the Federal Reserve Board said in 
their bulletin “ might well have been considered incredible if it 
had been predicted a year ago.” 

And yet anyone who knew anything about the principles in- 
volved could have predicted this increase in bank credit with 
mathematical certainty. Indeed, under the circumstances it 
could not possibly have been otherwise. 

But will it be objected that the member banks could not use 
those notes as reserves? 

You will find upon investigation that these notes, in obedience 
to Gresham’s law, are constantly crowding the gold out of the 
member banks, while States like New York and Pennsylvania, 
the leading financial and commercial States of the Union, have 
already passed laws providing that their State banks may hold 
Federal reserve notes as reserves. Of course, if all the State 
banks are using these notes as reserve, as they have a right to, 
even without the statutes, these notes, though they may not 
have been declared to be legal tender, are economically legal 
tender because used as reserves. 

A studied attempt has been made by the Government to make 
the people believe that these notes are as good as gold and, 
therefore, are fit for reserves. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its bulletin of July, 1916, rec- 
ommended that these- Federal reserve notes be made legal 
tender, because they urged that they have the power to make 
them lawful reserves of member banks. 

Upon the appearance of that bulletin, Mr. Fowler expressed 
himself as follows. Now, remember that these words were ut- 
tered by him in a speech in 1916, now four years ago. What 
he than said has more than come true: 

ADDRESS ON THE GOLD STANDARD ENDANGERED BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

Bank Act, BY Hox, CHARLES N, FOWLER, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FOR 


16 YEARS AND CHAIRMAN OF THR BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE FOR 8 YEARS, JULY 21, 1916, 


Though some of the ends sought by. the framers of the Federal reserve 
bank act were desirable in themselves, the mistakes made and the 
economic laws violated in the undertaking compel the conclusion that 
it were a thousandfold better that the act had never been passed. 

The framers of the Faderal reserve act pretended to seek to give 
the country a currency that would automatically adjust itself to the 
ever-varying demands of trade, rising and falling with the tides of 
commerce, as the seasons came and went. But from the day that the 
act became operative to this hour there has been one constant, steady 
stream of circulation poured into the channels of trade, in season and 
out of season, until we now have $39 r capita of circulation, as 
against only 334.35 January 1, 1914, when the act actually became 
operative. The United States Federal reserve bank notes now out- 
standing aggregate $180,000,000. 

There was only $34 per capita when the Federal reserve 
act was passed in 1913. It is now $56 per capita, or $22 
more—almost double what if was when the act was passed. 
There is just $30 per capita of Federal reserve notes alone now 
outstanding, which is more than a fulfillment of the prophetic 
fears expressed in this speech. 

If we had had such a bank currency as 
variation from um to would range from $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000 during the summer and fall as compared with the 
winter months, for the conditions prevailing here justi the conclu- 
sion that while in Canada the variation ranges from to $5 per 


they have in Canada, the 
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capita throughout tbe year, our variation would range from $3 to $4 
capita. However, under the Federal reserve bank act there has 

n no contraction of our circulation whatever, but expansion, expan- 
sion, expansion ! 

He who can not see overwhelming disaster in the continuation of 
present conditions must be 8 blind to all the lessons of history. 

Tragic as are the portents of this mad expansion to any sane mind 
acquainted with the monetary past, the Federal Reserve Board, not 
content with the use of the United States Federal reserve notes in 
25,000 State banking institutions as reserves, recommended in their 
bulletin of July, 1916, that these United States Federal reserve bank 
notes be made legal tender, for they urged an amendment of the 
Federal reserve act in these words: 

“Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its members the 
Federal Reserve Board shall have porer from time to time by a gen- 
eral ruling covering all districts alike to permit-member banks— 

“1, To carry in the Federal reserve banks of their respective dis- 
tricts any portion of their reserves now required by section 19 of this 
act to be held in their own yaults. 

“2. To count as part of their lawful reserve Federal reserve notes 
of their own district not exceeding in the aggregate an amount equal 
to 5 per cent of their net demand deposits.” 

That is, the member banks can make these debts, these demands for 
gold, a pare of their legal reserve, they therefore of necessity become 
& part of the legal tender of the country. 

he astounding thing about this proposal of the Federal Reserve 
Board is that it will cost the member banks just as much to carry this 
dep geen water reserve, this false pretense of a reserve, as to carry 
go self. 

Think of this just a moment. This legislation is urged in the face 
of the appalling fact that we now have in this country $1,100,000,000 
of mere paper promises to pay, which are now being used as bank re- 
serves, that is, there are $750,000,000 national bank notes which are 
being treated indiscriminately as reserves by all of our State banking 
institutions and $346,000,000 of United States notes or greenbacks, 
making a total of 501 00,000,000. In addition to these paper 
there are 8500,00, 000 of silver certificates, or a total of 51,600,000, 000 
outside of gold that can be used as reserves, not one single dollar of 
which is fit to be used as a reserve. 

Pass the amendment now proposed by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
fhen certainly the caption of the Federal reserve act should be rewrit- 
ten, and the title should be “An act to increase the United States notes 
or greenbacks without limit.” For this step is the beginning of the end. 


How true these words are in the light of the operations of 
the Federal reserve banks since the armistice was signed 
November 11, 1918. 


UNITED STATES NOTES OR GREBNBACKS, 


The gold reserve now lodged behind the $346,000,000 United States 
notes or greenbacks is $150,000, . This is a reserve of 43.35 per 
cent. The amount of a reserye required behind the United States 
Federal reserve bank notes is only 40 per cent. 

An economic lie is just like any other lie in always demanding a bigger 
and still bigger lie to cover each preceding lie until the whole fabric 
of lies breaks down. 

The attack upon the gold standard through the Federal reserve act 
is not quite so bold, not quite so obyious; but it is the more dangerous 
because more subtle and more likely. to deceive until it is too late, 
when we have paid the penalty for our folly in committing this economic 
erime. This is our peril. This is our certain danger, and overwhelming 
disaster waits only upon time. 

Gresham's omnipotent and never varying law, by which the poorer 
always drives out the better money, working with the certainty of the 
Taw of gravitation, has already been put into operation, and when con- 
ditions change and the times are favorable, our gold will be driven out 
of the country by shiploads, and the balloon of credit now being created 
by forcing the eral reserve bank notes into circulation will explode, 
leaving only a sad recollection of our fools’ paradise. 


Could a more perfect description be given of present condi- 
tions even now? ` £ 


There are some who ignorantly, and therefore foolishly, say that 
we do not need all the gold we now have, Note these facts and decide 
the question for yourself. The amount of gold now being used through 
the world for monetary pu is in excess of $8,000,000,000. Our 
bank liabilities are now 5 45 per cent of all the bank lia- 
bilities of the whole world; therefore if we had our share of the mone- 
tary gold we should have more than $3,000,000,000 of gold. But we 
eave only $2,500,000,000, or we are $500,000,000 short of our proper 


re. 

The trouble is that we are in the habit of comparing the gold that 
we have with that of Great Britain, Germany, Russia, or France, when 
we should compare what we have with what all the rest of the world 
has precisely as we are now compelled to compare our bank liabilities 
with the bank liabiilties of all the rest of the world. 


SILVER, OREENBACKS, AND FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES ARE ECONOMICALLY 
IDENTICALLY THE SAME THING. 


A 40-cent silver dollar, a United States note or 
43.35 per cent of gold behind it, and a United States 
note with 40 per cent of gold behind it are economically the same thing, 
and no man, by ap Baath! of sophistical reasoning can point out the 
slightest difference tween them economically, For let it be set down 
as an eternal truth, that an increase in any one of them will have the 
same effect economically in the end as a corresponding increase of 
either of the other two, and that from this deadly peril there can be 
no A escape except by discontinuance, as we have already learned, 
pot te the case of greenbacks in 1876 and in the case of free silver 
n . 


romises 


nback with 
ederal reserye 


RETIREMENT OF GREENBACKS, 


Instead of taking steps which must inevitably lead to unlimited 
issue of United States notes in the form of United States Federal 
reserve notes or Federal reserve bank notes which are to become a part 
of the bank reserves of the country as fast as issued, and which the 
Federal Reserve Board now urge as a part of our legal tender moncy, 
we should have taken immediate and ‘itive ste or the retirement 
of all United States notes or greenbacks outstanding, not only because 
they are a menace in themselves but because their presence teaches an 
economic lie—that a debt, that a demand for money, that a demand 
for gold, can itself be money, can itself be gold, or can even serve the 
purpose of a gold reserve for which it is itself a demand. 


Not only that, but we should have forever fixed by statute a limita- 
tion of bank reserve to gold and gold alone. 

The Bank of England act of 1844 contained a provision by which 
the bank could count silver as a part of its reserve up to 25 per cent, 
but the bank has never recognized anything but gold as fit for a re- 
serve, and the result has been that the Bank of England, following this 
important, the essential, principle, has demonstrated to the world be- 
yond ail possible cavil that if any country hopes ever to become the 
financial center of the world gold must always be had for the current 
price of its use, expressed in the rate of interest without interference 
of forces set in motion by a violation of this all-important law of bank- 
ing economies—that is, the absence of Gresham's law is essential to 
the attainment of this ambition. 

England learned her lesson from 1800 to 1844, through many most 
abe? 5 seemingly never-ending experiences and, finally, overwhelm- 
ng disaster. 

e learned our first lesson from 1791 to 1832, when the slight dif- 
ferential of about 1 per cent in favor of silver drove all of our gold 
out of the country. e learned our second lessen from 1861 to 1879, 
when the United States notes or greenbacks kept us off of the gold 
standard for 18 years. We learned our third lessen from 1879 to 1893, 
when, through the siren call of free silver, we went to the very preci- 
pice of national repudiation. Are the American people such consum- 
mate fools as to venture once more into this malestrom of destruction? 


THE DEMANDS FOR RESERVES AND THE DEMANDS FOR CURRENCY COMA 
FROM ENTIRELY DIFFERENT SOURCES, 


The movement or increase and decrease of gold is related wholly— 
yes, exclusively—to international commerce. f course, there is an ex- 
ception with regard to increase where a country 
am speaking now economically of gold as a commercial commodity. 

The movement or increase and decrease of currency is related 
wholly—yes, exclusively—to the demands of domestic trade. 

There may be such an export of gold as to bring about acute and 
rapid liquidation which in turn would call for a far much greater 
expansion of cash. This demand for cash should be met by a con- 
version of commercial credits into current credits—cash—an opera- 
tion that should be left wholly—yes, exclusively—to the banks and 
should in no way be directly related to the institution that is organizcd 
to control the movement of gold. 

An apt illustration of the principle here announced, but cumbersome 
and uselessly expensive, was the conversion of $385,000,000 of com- 
mercial ¢ ts into current credits—cash—at the outbreak of the 
European war under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 

On the other hand, there may be a large import of gold which would 
enter 8 into the channels of trade and primarily, if not 
permanently, perform the function of the cash of the country, and 
therefore correspondingly displace or reduce the amount of currency 
put into circulation as a natural result of the demands of trade. 

The reserves of n country and the currency of a country when 
strictly performing their respective functions are diametrically the 
al ne of each other—the one is the redeemer and the other is the 
redeemed, and nothing whatever should be done to change their relative 
natures, for by so doing you interfere with the perfect performance 
of their allotted functions. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK AN ILLUSTRATION, 


While I have not discussed the matter with any member of the 
board of directors of the New. York Federal reserve bank, the appalling 
danger of identifying these two entirely different elements—reserves 
and currency—in banking economics, am confident, bas already 
impressed itself upon the management of the New York Federal re- 
serve bank. For, on July 7, this institution held $31,223,000 in green- 
backs and silver certificates, demonstrating to a mathematical cer- 
tainty that the banks of the country were already discriminating be- 
tween real money—gold—and pretended money—greenbacks and silver 
certificates. 

If this discrimination has already shown itself in these flush times, 
when gold is constantly coming into the country and more is promised, 
what may be expect when hundreds of millions of gold will have 
to be shipped out of the country—that is the question? 

As to the fact, I challenge the board of directors of the New York 
Federal reserve bank to deny the above allegation. And, if I have 
stated a fact, I assert that it is their duty a the interest of truth 
and in the interest of the general welfare of the whole country to 
come forward at once and make confession of their trouble in keeping 
the poorer money of the country—greenbacks and silver certificates 
from flooding them to the exclusion of the better money—gold. 

If I have stated in the foregoing a fact, how could any intelligent 
man—that is, a man who is informed upon the principles and history 
of this question—if he is still sane, urge that we add still further 
to the quantity of the substitutes for gold by making the debts of the 
Federal reserve banks, their I 0 U's, a part of the legal tender of 
the country; that is, make the notes’ of the Federal Reserve banks 
legal reserves for all member banks? 

But it may be urged that the Federal reserve notes are something 
more than debts of the Federal reserve banks. 

Yes; we well remember that William J. Bryan, then Secretary of 
State, refused to give his 9 is, the votes he controlled in 
Con to the act unless the notes were issued by the United States 
Government. That is, that the notes should be the obligations of the 
ee ghia rage Bex jose they were turned over to the banks. 

Not satisfied with waterlogging the Federal reserve notes with this 
deadly handicap, in their ignorance Congress further limited their use- 
fulness as currency by throwing around them all the conditions—fatal 
impediments—under which the notes of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
were issued, and Boslly gave them their death blow—as currency—by 
burying them under a bedy of rules, regulations, and restrictions that 
utterly destroyed them for the purpose for which the public supposed 
they were created, an elastic currency, which would reflect the eyer- 
varying demands of trade, instead of a sodden mass of I O U's ever 
on the increase, but never decreasing. 


AN IRREVOCABLE TRUTH. 


Let it be remembered as an eternal economic truth that every act, 
every paragraph, every sentence, every word, every syllable, that 
used to change or conyert a true bank credit instrument into paper 
coin, or make it perform the function of coin, . and iden- 
tically to the same degree, destroys its virtue and usefulness as a 
credit instrument and makes it to the same degree and directly in the 
same proportion, the deadly and destructive enemy of the very coin 
whose nature it is made by statute to approximate or assume. 
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This is the fateful feature of the Federal reserve notes or the Fed- 
eral reserve bank notes. And the result will be inevitably identical 
ith the AA AAR which followed this experiment in Great Britain 
rom 1800 to 1844, or during a period of 44 years prior to the passage 
of the English bank act. 


THE THREE GREATEST LESSONS OF FINANCIAL AND BANKING HISTORY. 


The three most clearly demonstrated facts, the three established prin- 
ciples of fundamental importance in the financial and banking history 
of the world, are: 

First. That there should be one single central reserve and that re- 
serve should consist of gold, and gold alone, and that the function of 
creating currency out of credit should not be identified with or a part 
of the central reserve system. 

Second. That the best and cheapest kind of currency in the world 
is “ bank-credit currency,” and that it should spring into being in the 
regular course of business, proms as checks do, and be redeemed daily 
at the counter of the bank of issue and through the clearing houses 

recisely as checks are, for they are identical in principle—both are 
ank credit, both are I O U’s—the one, the depositor’s check, being 
order credit; the other, the bank notes, being current credit, 

Third. That there should always be adequate facilities for the quick- 
est Poe redemption of all demand debts created in carrying on the 
trade and commerce of a country, such as the American clearing houses 
would constitute if located in every economic center and all perfectly 
coordinated. 

These three demonstrated facts, these three irent fundamental prin- 
ciples, recognized and followed to their logical conclusion, will uner- 
ringly lead us to adopt the “ central gold” reserve system of England, 
the “ bank-credit currency" system of Canada, and the clearing-house 
1 of the United States. These three being combined, will give us 
the most natural, the simplest, soundest, the most economical, and the 
most efficient banking system in the world, and guarantee to us every 
natural advantage to become the financial center of the world, 


CONVERSION OF COMMERCIAL CREDITS INTO CASH, 


The framers of the Federal reserve act pretended to provide for the 
banks of the country additional credit resources by het pkp anaro upon 
conditions which were the outgrowth of our own banking experiences a 
Loren unsuited to our peculiar needs 
which could have been completely an erfectly met by. the extension 
throughout the country of our clearing-house organizations, which are 
the most perfect banking instrumentalities ever yet developed. 

Instead of this alien device, further involved and handicapped by 12 
arbitrary locations, largely determined by political pull, where redis- 
counts might be obtained under the most racticable set of rules and 
regulations conceivable, every bank in the United States should have 
been given the opportunity of obtaining at that credit center where it 
was in the habit of usually clearing its checks all such additional credit 
facilities as the exigencies of the seasons and times required, and in ac- 
cordance with those banking practices which our own banking experi- 
ence had approved. The business convenience of the banks of the coun- 
try and the advantages of their customers demand this natural selection 
of credit centers, of which there are about 50 in the country, instead of 
the unnatural and arbitrary selection of 12 distinct points, largely de- 
termined by political pull. 

Can anything more absurd be nee than that the banks of 
Louisiana should be compelled to go to Atlanta or Dallas rather than to 
New Orleans for rediscount accommodations? But this is only a 
sample of this conglomerate of economic follies and absurd practices. 

The framers of the act pretended that they wanted to take the con- 
trol of the reserves from a few hands. 

What they actually did do was to take the reserves held by 367 
national banks located in 50 cities and acting as reserve agents for 
all other banks and place them in 12 banks located in 12 cities, Not 
only that, but the reserves now held by the 12 Federal reserve banks 
are controlled by the Federal Reserve Board of seven members, ap: 

ointed by the President for a limited period of years and removab 
7 the President at will without cause. Again, the Federal Reserve 
oard of seven members is empowered to remove all the directors of 
the 12 reserve banks upon cause stated. 

AA 1 Sherwood Meade, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Bale n : 

“The same party which Mr. Bryan led in 1896 against the money 
power has erected in the Federal Reserve Board a political money 
power, dominated by the President of the United States, which is far 
more potent than the imaginary combination of the past. 

“The Federal Reserye Board can expand or contract the currency at 
will and without limit. 

“They can fix the rate of interest the country over, raising or lower- 
ing it at pleasure. 

‘They can raise or lower the cash reserves of all the national banks. 

“They can expand or contract the credit of every class of business 


scheme, an alien device wholl 


man. 
“They hold the power of life and death over every American busi- 
ness.” 
The London Statist of July 22, 1916, used this language : 
“ Every Government, the party in power, desires to maintain active 
trade conditions, not only because active trade helps to make it 88 
but also because activity of trade is of benefit to the country, and with 
a presidential election coming on it is obyious that the present Ameri- 
can Government will do all that it can do reasonably to maintain 
active conditions, and, if necessary, will set free the cash that is 
9 and is unused in the Federal reserve banks.“ 
These certainly are nonpartisan and impartial judgments upon the 
olitical aspects of the Federal reserve bank act, and disclose the 
mminent danger always impending over the banking and business in- 
3 of the country so long as this act remains upon the statute 


Tbe words of the London Statist and Prof. Meade were 
largely prophetic, but the recent denunciation of the southern 
bankers at New Orleans was the result of observation and 
bitter experience and more than confirms the prophetic words 
of the Statist and professor, 


The framers of the act planned and the Federal Reserye Board are 
doing everything In their power to take all the reserve from all the 
banks, leaving them nothing but Federal reserve bank notes in their 
stead, although during the psat 25 years all the leading bankers of 
London, and all the English authorities in banking economics have 
been urging persistently, in season und out of season, that all banks 
should carry at least a 10 per cent cash reserve in gold in addition to 


what they held at the Bank of England. For many years Herr Haven- 
stein, president of the imperial Bank of Germany, as a result of his 
ying to stem the tide of Gresham's law 


harrowing rience. in 
‘has been urgin ; identically the same thing upon all the banks ò 


Germany. s was a wise precaution in both Germany and Great 
Britain, it is a hundredfold more important in this country, consider- 
ing our individual, independent banking system, composed as it is of 
about 30,000 separate units, 


Since this was written an ignorant and subservient Congress 
has passed laws compelling all member banks to carry their 
reserves with the Federal reserve banks. 

THE AMOUNT OF A CENTRAL RESERVE, 


Under no circumstances should more than one-half to three-fifths of 
the uired bank reserve, which should always be ample, be central- 
ized, if we hope to maintain a solid foundation for our commercial 
credits which should be subjected to daily redemption, through our 
clearing houses in gold coin, 


COST OF CURRENCY. e 


The framers of the Federal reserve act pretended that they would 
furnish the United States an economic currency, but an exhaustive 
investigation demonstrates the fact that it will cost the American 
people twice as much as that of Canada, where, all things considered, 
they have the best bank currency system in the world. The Federal 
reserve banking scheme, if made operative throughout the United 
States, would cost the American people more than $100,000,000 every 
year than a right banking system would. 


UNIFIED SYSTEM CLAIMED. 


The framers of the act claimed that ther had provided a truly 
national banking system which all banks would enter immediately as a 
matter of choice. But just the reverse has happened. Antagonistic 
and competitive organizations have sang ap all over the country, and 
the number of banks organized under State laws were seven times 
reater than those o zed under the Federal Reserve System down 
o January 1, 1916. wn to that date, or within the two years that 
the law d been in operation, 2,925 banks organized under State 
laws while only 505 organized with national charters and subjected 
themselyes to the irksome rules of the Federal reserve act. Since 
January 1, 1916, 60 national banks have left the Federal Reserve 
System, while only 62 have taken national charters. But if the num- 
ber of banks that have taken State charters since January 1 main- 
tains the average of the two preceding years, 856 banks have taken 
State charters, or upon an average of more than 15 to 1 have become 
State banks. In other words, our 1 instead of becoming more 
unified and completely nationalized, is rap diy becoming denationalized 
and ee lecentralized and weakened. Moreover, thousands 
of national banks are now arranging to leave the system as soon as 
they can do so at the least ble cost and dab to them- 
selves. The hatred of this foreign, this alien, device is intense and 
well-nigh universal. & 


Through patriotism during the war, coercion, and fear of 
persecution many have joined since the war. See bankers’ 


resolutions. 
BANK REFORMS DEMANDED, 


True bank reform demanded a perfectly coordinated and completely 
unified system, in which every bank should have become an economic 
unit of one harmonious whole. 

The Federal reserve bank act has produced diametrically the oppo- 
site result; the relative number outside the system is gaining rapidly 
every day by national banks leaving at great loss to themselves and 
fewer joining each month, 

True bank reform demanded that our banking and business interests 
should be removed from all political influence and control as far and 
as completely as possible, 

The Federal reserve bank is the most rnicious, 
potential political machine ever constructed through the 


See bankers’ protests and resolutions. 


True bank reform demanded that we should have a currency that 
automatically adjusted itself to the every varying demands of trade, 
day in and day out, season in and season out, year in and year out, 
precisely as it does in Canada, 

The Federal reserve bank is gradually adding to the 8 of our 
circulation and correspondingly inflating our credit, a fact that con- 
clusively demonstrates that the Federal reserve notes bear no relation 
whatever to the currency demands of trade. This fact is rendered 
obvious since the rediscounts only amount to $20,000,000, while the 
ese svar Federal reserve notes amount to $180,000,000, (July, 
1916.) 


igantic, and 
orms of law, 


See excerpts from bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board, 
May, 1920. 


True bank reform demanded that we should haye an adequate single 
central gold reserve, which should become the economic heart of our 
financial and banking system, adequate to meet all the extraordinary 
demands of credit and efficiently and effectively aid in determining the 
international movements of gold. 


The Federal reserve banks have already exhausted the legal 
margin of credit. 


The Federal Reserve Board, confronted with an enigma and an im- 
18 task, finally, in utter disregard of the terms of the act, created, 
n their desperation, by abstracting funds from the 12 banks, virtually 
another institution, to form the major function of a central or- 
ganism, which in the United States should consist of the entire central 
reserve, having $1,250,000,000 to §1,500,000,000 of gold, instead of 
the so-called settlement fund of $100,000,006 for which- there is no 
ten 4 in law. 

True bank reform demanded that steps be taken to retire all the 
United States notes or greenbacks outstanding and forever fix gold 
alone as a fit reserve for the banks to hold. 
ederal reserve banks are adding to our permissible reserves 
every day, and promise to increase them without limit if the Federal 

Board succeeds in their present legislative ponpon But 
whether they do or not, all history teaches that the result must be the 
same in the end. There can be no escape from it, because it is in- 
8 the very nature of the structure and in the very character of 

e notes, Ñ 


\ 
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True bank reform demanded a terkin system founded upon the 
eternal principles of banking economies and those bank practices which 
had been tested and approved by 125 years of American banking 


rience, 
he Federal reserve banks were organized in utter defiance = the 
2 of banking economics and in complete the 
lessons taught us our own experience, and, contrary to the 83 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization, is an 9 to rimpose 8 condi- 
tions essentially to ourselves, foreign scheme, alien 
device wholly unadapted to our ecard ns Hg needs. 

The Imperial bank-note system was adopted, although Ger- 
many had already these notes, legal tender, as a matter of 
necessity in 1911. 

True bank reform demanded a simple, natural, and adequate central 
gold reserve, created 1 x it is created by the members of a 


clearin e. and utilized with the same fa and effectiveness 
throug fh gi bage coordinated and completely uni national organi- 
gation of all the clearing houses located at che. natural credit centers of 


the country. 

The Federal reserve bank organization is the most com — — 
most conglomerate, the most mixed mess, that ever fow 
through the forms of law—a veritable economic monstr oalty, een 
natural offspring of malevolence, exhibited in a legislative ‘ort to 
destroy New York as our national economic center— 


They put all New Jersey in the Philadelphia district and west- 
ern Connecticut in the Boston district— 


of partisanship, exhibited by the appointment of Wilson Democrats 
only on the reserve board— 


Down to May, 1920, not a single person had been appointed 
upon the Federal Reserve Board who was not a Wilson 
Democrat— 


of sectionalism by placing 5 of the 12 banks in a section of the 
country doing only one-fourth of the business— 


ey Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, and St. Louis— 

ignorance of economic law by issuing an unlimited 8 of 
nite States Government paper; and of utter of the vital 
lessons taught us through our own in ae by breaking 
down and displacing a well-nigh perfect with a 
mechanism wholly at variance with our ignaro A needs. 

True bank reform demanded that our banking system produce the 
most economical and the safest currency in the world—a currency as 
cheap 5 other bank credit and always as —.— as gold Serene 

ed in gold through our clearing houses, 
eral reserve bank issues are the most expensive and the 
currency in the world. This currency costs approxi- 
twice as much as the right kind of a banking currency would, 
t is undermining the foundations of our commercial credits 
because it is being used as bank reserves, ther drivi gold out of 
the banks and consequently out of the country. istory is only again 
repeating itself. Gresham’s deadly law is again vindicating itself. 


To-day the whole country is in actual terror because of a 
threatening commercial catastrophe brought on by an utter 
disregard of this law. 


When all the questions involved are duly considered, it can not be 
said that there is one single right thing about the Federal reserve 
bank act; for, while the framers of the act sought to do some things 
that were right in themselves, through their evident i past of 
economie law and the lessons of history, they have prod a measure 
which must prove the most stupendous economic blunder ever committed 
in the commercial life of this Nation, unless its consequences are 
averted by tearing it from the statute books before it is too late. 

To say that the Federal reserve bank act has for the first time 
in our history so mobilized bank reserves as to prevent future panics is 
Ani false, because one of the greatest difficulties ever encountered 

by American 9 crisis resulting from the outbreak of the 
European war, August 1 een met, overcome, and successfully 
passed by the Aldri ch-Vreeland law. 

emai WILSON CONTRADICTED BY FACTS. 

Referring to 1 crisis, President Wilson sa at Detroit, 
July 11, 1916, “ 41 ( Federal reserve bank act) sav 


the country 
from a ruinous panic when the war came on.“ 
But his son-in-law, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, in reviewing 


the situation out of the Euro an war, used these words in 
his, — 7 to Congress, December 7. 1914 


has been accomplished hotwithstanding the. the eee — 55 the 
Federal Reserve System autho! the act 1913, 
was at that time only in process of formation, 15 or — to 
render any service in the situation.“ 

In these words Secretary McAdoo admits that the Aldrich-Vreeland 
law, unai carried us through the crisis of 1914. 

Is it p ble that the President did 2 78 know the truth about so 
important a matter? Is it pone that if he did know the truth. 
1 to take 8 of an utterly false statement, he ventured 
to assume that the American people were such a lot of fools as not 
to know the facts in the case? 

The economic effect of the Aldrich-Vreeland law which, unaided, car- 
ried us through the greatest crisis in our history, was to mobilize our 
bank reserve—the ability to convert commercial credit into cash— 
as completely and effectively as the Federal reserve bank could 
do. And, moreover, the Aldrich-Vreeland law could not have pro- 
duced, if allowed to remain, any of the fatal results inherent in the 
Federal reserve act, 


THE TWO NECESSARY RESULTS SOUGHT. 
When the Democratic Party came into the A 


through agitation, experience, and on, 
two very distinct and ver, Nr conclusions. 
First, that wee. 5 a a general centralization of reserves— 


gold reserves, I mea 

Second, that “there should be 5 adaptability of our bank 
credit to the ever-varying needs of t rade. 

But the method of securing these two 1 these two essential, 
ends had not yet been subjected 888 ligent thinking whatever, 
simply because there had been no intense interest in thee method of 


securing a There had been no chew ern of the subject by which 
eee eos have been eliminated p recipoly as they oman eliminated 
throu, — eer? | furnace of debate. to which the gold standard was 


subjected 

eral and universal was the agreement with regard to the 
cen tion of reserves and the adaptation of bank credit to commer- 
cial needs that no one of standing who proposed remedial Geer 
failed to make these two purposes the central ideas of his plans. 

Broadly considered from an economic point of view, the country 
would have been a thousandfold better off to-day to have continued as 
it was under the Aldrich-Vreeland law until the great reforms de- 
manded could have been worked out through discussion, consideration, 
and due deliberation. 

That necessary discussion, consideration, 8 deliberation by which 
the dross of error is eliminated should rEg eng ihe 

publican Party will be untrue to its fae rer f it ou not 
vith the Democratic 8 by pg ns the Federal reserve 
re is onl a, orm 755 Arsenbäcklan Free silverism,” 
Asi f of the Federal reserve act, after its passage, William J, 

y! 

The provision (in the Federal reserve act rd to the Govern- 
ment issue of the notes to be loaned to acy the first triumph 
of the people in connection with curren tion in a eration, 
It is hard to overestimate the value of 


in 


have ee t ay — 
only money we have, 
t currency which must be 


Betoro he was a “Free 


the history of bankin; 
Correctly 

other TA 

redeemed in 


Silverite“; but he was always a 9 
to defeat William J. B 
Federal reserve bank act 


the Free Silverite” in 1896. 


with 2 to defeat him in 1 and 1908 when the people 8 him 
0 es. 
Federal reserve bank act is the same old bunco 
cna ee le mre —. to be deceived and fooled . the bell 
e make money out of its debts. ta the v e 
Gf tbe seine old tales. provenss of the at the Goy- 


ernment can make something out of nothing by its mere fiat. 
The Federal reserve bank act is the very embodiment of that same 
old insane idea which has cursed the commercial world for centuries— 


HRE ergy enough to C 
tainly if one debt is good en be used for bank reserve, then all 
good debts lebts are good enough to 


coed for bank reserves. This is the 
= this is economic chaos. 


if all = 6 nations of eae should enter 1 a Sich 
racy f. popan of ng some scheme Ww. 
ey intended ultimately ath ke away our gold, they could not possi- 


bly co 445 
> z erally 
‘old out of the country. 
the Federal reserve bank act, which is the most subtle, the 
most deadly attack ever made upon the id standard, go une 
lenged u it culminates in our utter oin; plete credit de- 
struction, overwhelming commercial disaster? t is the question. 


The following article by Mr. Fowler appeared September 17, 
1919, in The Street: 


HIGH PRICES AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
(By Hon. Charles N. Fowler, the father of the Federal reserve act.“) 
Eprror’s Nore—Hon. Charles N. Fowler retired from banking to 
enter Congress. He was a Member of the House of Representatives 
from New Jersey for 16 years; a member of the Committee 5 Bank- 
cosy fee and eBags tect 14 y We — chairman for oF 
ngress on 1910, he proj a the establish- 
sent rates the Federal reserve „ itis l. provided sa (a) 28 individual 
t zones, which were all united in Federal 
bank; (b) departmental DRITE ENRE is, 5 business, savings 
business, 3 bpe ther oc gow Pr 4 le) the issuance of notes ac- 
cording to maniplo laid 8 by Alexander Hamilton in the 
charter of N United States Bank; and (d) the centralization 
of . our g e bout What we have to-day 
The present vue = a reel” r. Fowler to the coment statement 
made by the Hen eee Nght peng of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to Senator Gans, chairman o Currency 
Committee of the Senate, which declared Chae the operations of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks had not resulted in increasing prices. 


— 


Prices have been increased because of some one of the following six 
reasons or because of the combigation of some of them, or, possibly, 
a combination of all of them: 

First. A great 9 and short supply. 


an inflation of the 5 8 as 

inflation — 8 all 
ma value currency ever had and prices are y mE Miet. 
A lump of sugar costs about $5 and a Sound of bread about $60 in 


rubles. 
Inflat len of the currency has occurred to a greater or lesser extent 
in all countries af the war, yong the victorious countries— 
nd, France, Ital, x and the United Sta 
at we are and more particularly interested in, however, 
is to what extent peices ‘have been made y the inflation of our own 
currency, or so-called money. 
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WHAT IS MONBY? 


It may be well before we proceed any further to fix clearly in our 
mind what money is. The only true, the only real, money in the United 
States is the three billions of gold we now have; for gold alone is its 
own redeemer. 

When you have in your possession a $5 gold coin, the United States 
Government does not owe you anything. That gold piece, hammered 
into the form of a spike, is worth just as much as when it bore the 
Government stamp, which added absolutely nothing whatever to its 
value, as all it possibly could do was to certify to the weight and fine- 
ness of the metal, which, in the form of a spike, is worth just as much 
at the United States Treasury as the $5 gold coin was when it first 
fell, shining from the United States Mint, with the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment upon t. 

How different when vou have in your possession a Federal reserve 
note. You then have a Government debt, guaranteed by the bank. 
You have only a debt, an I O U, a demand for gold which the banks 
or the Government owe you and must pay you on demand. Therefore, 
it must be obvious to every intelligent person that the Federal reserve 
note is not money in any essential sense. It is only currency—a cur- 
rency medium of exchange—as all our other circulation is, which 
must be redeemed in gold to be kept as good as gold. With this great 
fundamental truth constantly before our minds, let us proceed. 

OUR CIRCULATION HAS INCREASED $2,376,000,000 IN FIVE YEARS. 


When we speak of circulation we mean the amount of currency of 
the different forms of curency, gold, silver, and paper currency, outside 
of the United States Treasury and in the hands of the banks and the 
poopie: The amount of currency of different kinds in the United 

tates, including the United States Treasury, is always much larger 
than the amount of circulation, and this distinction should be kept in 


mind. 

On July 1, 1914, our circulation amounted to only $3,402,000,000. 
Our per capita circulation was 35. 

On July 1, 1917, our circulation amounted to 84, 763.000.000. Our 
per capita circulation was $45.74. There had been an increase in our 
circulation of $1,361 000. 

n August 1, 1918, our circulation amounted to $5,559,000,000, or 
222 3 of $795,000,000. The per capita circulation was then 

On August 1. 1919, our circulation was $5,778,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $219,000,000 and the per capita circulation was $54.40. We 
had bad an increase in our circulation over that of 1914 of $2,376,- 
000,000, or a per capita increase of $20.05. 


MR, HARDING’S NEW METHOD, 


Mr. Harding, not satisfied with the method by which the Treasury 
Department arrived at the amount of currency in circulation, fixes a 
new rule for himself in these words: 

“The reserve money held by or for the Federal reserve banks serves, 
2 bi as a basis of credit, but it forms no part of the currency in 
circulation, 

Applying this rule, he presents a tabulated statement showing that 
the per capita circulation August 1, 1919, was only $45.16, instead of 
$54.40, the amount fixed by the Treasiry Department. 

But if the reserves in the Federal banks are to be deducted from 
the amount of the circulation, then the reserves held by the National 
and State banks in 1914 should also be deducted from the amount of 
circulation given by the Government. And instead of $34.35 per 
capita we should have had only 817.80 8 capita, for the reserves 
then held by the banks amounted to $1,639,000,000 and the circula- 
tion, including this amount, was only $3,402,000,000. 

Does Mr. Harding think that reserves held by National and State 
banks should be included in our circulation, but when they have been 
4 to the Federal reserve banks that they should be ex- 
cludec 

The Federal reserve banks, through the operation of the amend- 
ment of the Federal reserve act of June 21, 1917, more particularly, 
have taken from the banks of the country about $1,500,000,000 of 

‘old coin and gold certificates which otherwise would have been held 
‘4 the banks as reserves. Does it make any difference who holds 
these reserves so far as the amount of circulation is concerned? 

Tet us see. f the National and State banks should hold this 
$1,500,000,000, the circulation outside of the banks—that is, in the 
hands of the people—would not increase a single dollar. But if the 
$1,500,000,000 is held by the Federal reserve banks the circulation in 
the hands of the people might increase to nearly $4,000,000,000 through 
the issuance of Federal reserve notes in strict accordance with law. 

And yet, in the light of this simple truth, Mr. Harding, through a 
course of reasoning uliar to himself, in making up his circulation 
statement for April 1, 1917. included $1,989, „000 gold coin and 
gold certificates held by the National and State banks; but when he 
made up his circulation statement for August 1, 1919, he excluded 
$2,100,000,000. of gold coin and gold certificates held by the Federal 
reserve banks. 

CASH RESERVES DWINDLING. 

For the purpose of demonstrating (a) how slender our bank cash 
reserves now are, and (b) the exact amount of money in the hands of 
the people on July 1, 1914, and December 1. 1918, I submit the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Amount of deposits in and cash held by all banks. 


July 1, 1914: 
SING ake barnes ces re he A $17, 066, 000, 000 
6% Le Ra a ee 1, 639, 000, 000 
July 1. 1917: 
CW — e A 24, 891, 000, 000 
E A E E CE E E E ANAA 1, 502, 000, 000 
July 1, 1918: p 
ee) Die ee a8 N E A A e 27, 808, 000, 000 
SS RY ANOLE a AER E ERSA 896, 000, 000 


The reader should rote the startling increase in deposits each year 
and the tragic decrease in cash held. 

It will be observed, first, that the cash held on July 1, 1914. was 
about 10 per cent of deposits ; second, that the cash held July 1, 1917, 
was about 6 per cent; and third, that the cash held July 1, 1918. was 
about 3 per cent. In the same ratio it will soon disappear alto- 
gether, excepting, of course, Federal reserve notes. 

Of the $296.000,000 held in 1918, $129,000,000 was in Federal re- 
serve notes. But I suppose that a cash reserve of only 3 per cent in 
“chips and wetstones will not arouse the slightest interest in the 
minds of the manufacturers of paper currency. 

CURRENCY IN THE HANDS OF THE PEOPLE. 

The amount of. circulation outside.of the banks and in the bands of 

the people July 1, 1914, was only $17.80, The amount of circulation 


outside of the banks and in the hands of the people July 1, 1918, was 
4 per capita, or two and one-half times as much as it was in_1914. 
e total amount of our circulation August 1, 1918. was 85.559. 


000,000 
000,000, 
capita. 


and the amount held by all banks July 1, 1918, was $896,- 


leaving $4,663,000,000 in the hands of the people, or $44 per 


EXPANSION OF FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES, : 
That the reader may appreciate the real situation let him note and 
remember that on April 1, 1917, there were only $357,000,( of Fed- 
eral reserve notes issued; that on August 1, 1918, $2,024,000,000 had 
beer issued; that on August 1, 1919, $2,705,000,000 had been issued. 
INCREASE IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF CURRENCY IN THE COUNTRY, 


The total amount of currency in the country July 1, 1914, was only 
$3,738,000,000. July 1, 1917, there was $5,497,000,000. August 1. 

18, there was $6,896,000,000. August 1, 1919, there was $7,525,- 
000,000. Or there had been an increase in the period of five years 
$3,787,000,000, of which about $1,100,000,000 was in gold and the 
balance, or $2,700,000,000, was in Federal reserve notes. 

The total amount of currency of all kinds in the country in 1914 was 
$3,738,000,000. The increase has been $3,787,000,000, or more than 
100 per cent in five years. 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN CURRENCY INFLATION. 

The amount of currency in any country at any given time is of-lit- 
tle consequence when considered by itself. 

The amount of currency in France prior to the war was upward of 
$50 per capita, about three times what it was in Great Britain, and 
yet, if anything, prices were generally a trifle lower in France than 
they were in Great Britain. ‘The explanation was mainly due to the 
fact that the 3 in Great Britain paid practically all their bills by 
cheek, while the pie of France paid their bills with bank notes. 

When considering the question of currency and its influence upon 
prices we must take into account— 
~- (a) How much currency there is in a country at a given time and 
of what it consists. 

(ù) What the increase has been within a given time and of what the 
increase consists. 

(e What the habits of the people are. 

(d) What use is made of the different forms of credit currency as 
distinguished from the gold currency. 

(eh Is gold alone being used for bank reserves; or, are debts, de- 
mands for gold (Federal reserve notes, etc.), being used as a basis for 
more debts, more demands for gold? 

f) To what extent is gold required for reserves? 
g) The banking system of the country, 
CIVIL WAR INFLATION, 


At the close of the Civil War the exact amount of inflation was de- 
termined daily by the sale of the Government credit for gold. At one 
time it took 2.35 of Government credit to buy $1 of gold. This dif- 
ference gradually disappeared, and by January 1, 1879, we were again 
on the guid standard. 

OUR INFLATION IS FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


To-day, by agreements with foreign countries and through an arbi- 
trary control of the movement of gold, we have prevented the sale of 
our circulation for gold; but we are nevertheless on a credit basis, 
and the inflation due to this fact ranges somewhere from 25 to 50 per 
cent, and this amount, whatever it is, has been added to the price of 
everything. 

CAUSES OF THE INFLATION. 


It may be said, with some truth, that this vast increase of our cir- 
culation and the consequent inflation has been due to the necessities 
of the World War. Even if that were true, it is no less important that 
we should deflate our currency and get back to the gold standard price 

s practicable. 
“out tT cog of those who believe that our inflation and the conse- 
quent increase of prices are due in a large measure to the following 
reasons: 
a) To the structure and use of the Federal Reserve Banking System, 
605 To the nature and use ot the Federal reserve notes. 


hen the Federal reserve bank was established it was designed and 
declared to be a conservative force. It was to take the same place 
in the United States that the Rank of England occupies in Great 


Britain. As a matter of fact, its position in certain respects at least, 
has been just the reverse of that of the Bank of Pngland, 

Instead of conserving and controlling credit by the exercise of a 
constricting influence it has from the very start been booming and 
expanding credit, acting always as a power of inflation rather than 
a power of conservation and limitation. 

he Bank of England rate of discount has always been, in normal 
times, higher than the commercial rate of discount, and therefore the 
bank has always been the guardian and jealous protector of commercial 
credit, because the bank was its last resort, and it ever stood as a 
protest to overexpansion. 

The Federal reserye bank rate has always been distinctly lower than 
the commercial rate, and therefore a constant source of expansion and 
inflation of credit. . 


AN ECONOMIC LIE THAT MUST LEAD TO COMMERCIAL DISASTER. 


Rut what is a still more serious matter for consideration is the 
nature and growing use of the Federal reserve notes. They are, 
primarily, United States notes, or greenbacks, issued by the Govern- 
ment, but, secondarily, guaranteed by the banks. Since the Govern- 
ment never has any considerable amount of liquid assets, and the banks 
should have little else than liquid assets, the guarantor is incomparably 
better equipped for liquidation purposes than the maker. The Govern- 
ment’s ability to pay Ties in the power of taxation, which works slowly, 
The bank's power to pay lies in collecting current accounts, a resource 
which responds quickly. ` 

Largely because of the character of these Federal reserve notes, the 
people have, generally. speaking, come to believe an economic lie, and 
that is this: That these notes are as good as gold and therefore fit for 
bank reserves. This fatal fallacy has already found exp on in 
the passage by some of the States of statutes making the Federal re- 
serve notes lawful reserves for their banks. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have both passed such statutes, The economic effect of such 
use of these notes is to make them legal tender, even though the 
Federal law has not yet declared them to be legal tender. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, on July 
1, 1918, there were 7,705 national banks, with liabilities, outside of 
capital and surplus, of 510.038.000.000. There were 21,175 State 
banking institutions, with liabilities, outside of capital and surplus, of 
$17,750,000,000. 
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Certainly, these 21,175 State banks will need considerabl he Federal 
and as time goes on and they become accustomed to holding the Fed 
reserve 


notes as reserves, and looking ta the Federal reserve 
5 2 . and save-all, they hold nothing else, except 8 
sidlary co 

The act of June 21, 1917, by which the Federal reserve banks took 
over practically all the gola eld by the member banks (as a war 
measure, as I then sup} v ge gle to keep them stripped of 
all true reserves (gold) and drive th holding as cash reserves only 
Federal 1 notes. 

Few, any, member banks will think any further than the profits 
of Weir institutions, So long as they can exchange their 6 per cent 
paper for * and pay 4 per cent interest, thereby making 2 per cent, 

‘eu will find banks working overtime and often in — with each 
other to Eee out their notes. 

knew of several national banks years ago that arranged with trust 
companies to carry their national-pank notes as reserves, although 
the profit on the circulation was avera; only about 1 per cent. 
I remember one trust company that had bank notes at the 
bottom of its reserve, and kept them there because of an arrangement 
with certain national banks. 

—. — notes, Which are held as reserves and upon which 8 can 
make 2 cent interest, differ in no way 
money which can be bought at 98 and the proceeds used 
debts. This constitutes the very essence of Gresham's law. 

bered ‘hat business —— 


would for hundreds of years, what becomes of such idle words of Mr. 
Harding when he says; Reserve — cone are 5 legal tender, nor do 
they count as ase 3 member banks 

member banks have m told and taught That they do not need 
any reseryes, and what the; — had has been taken awa m them by 
statute. In the light of this fact, what becomes of words about 
reserve notes being held as reserves by member banks? Of course, the 
banks of the country must hold ont cash resources for their daily 
needs. But they are told that it doesn't make any difference whether 
these cash reserves are gold or demands for gold. 


BANK RESERVES ARE ESSENTIAL. 


The unsound, the insane idea that banks need not 
reserves (gold) has been promulgated so lo 
a tragic number of bankers begin to think 
this thought continues and prevails, we are now sowing to the “wind 
and the country will reap the whirlwind. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle had the following in its 
. editorial July 19, 1919: 


,that the reserve bank is holding the 13 2c cent ere 85 we 2 
per cen e shape o 
ks in the 


3 New York F 
intervene either in aid of call-loan accommodation or o other 
branch of the money market. It has reached the limit t its func- 
‘tioning in that re 82 And the sooner that fact is recognized and 
— — adjusts his affairs accordingly the better it will be all 
aroun 

By this authoritative statement we — that the member banks of 
the New Tork Federal reserve nma: Carrying a reserve of only 
hay Age omt; and this in New York, the now sted financial center 
0 e Wo: 

It is delightful to live in a fool’s paradise—as long as it lasts. 


NOTES OF IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 


In 1901 precisely the same 5 — su the notes = the Imperial Bank of 
8 at is now being made ederal reserve notes led me 
rophesy that the German Gov 1 t would be compelled, sooner 
ter, to make the notes of the epee Bank legal 3 and this 


was done by the German Government in 1911, just 10 years later. 


Identically the same fate awaits us unless we call a halt ‘ance get back 


to the gold standard by eliminating the wind now in our credit system 
and changing eur opinion of and the consequent use of the Federal 
reserve notes. Allusion has here been made a A~ Imperial Bank of 
Germany because the note-issuing function of the Federal reserve bank 
is identical with that of the 1 aiar Bank of E ia ioan and because 
we are tollowing in her footsteps. 

GRESHAM’S Law. 


Gresham’s law, 5 85 — 5 the poorer money e drives. out the 
better, although tem y held in suspense by the arbitrary control 
of gold, is already hg ee in this country: and when the time comes 
for it to net—when there is untrammeled commerce in gold—it will be 
as certain and powerful in its operation as the law of gravitation, and 
no human device, though it may retard, can avert its inevitable conse- 

uences, 

s But will it be said we need Mave no fear for the future because, 
forsooth, the world is our debtor in so great an amount? What would 
you say soont a physician who, beeause his patient was in the prime 
of life and E S physical condition, told him to do whatever he 
pleased and 7 desired break all the laws of health; or what would 
you think of a man who ordered a ship built to cross the ocean only 
on a smooth sea and with favoring winds, instead of one to cross 
on any kind of a sea and against any kind of wind? 

GREAT BRITAIN’S POSITION. 


Great Britain is studying 1 nicht, indeed is working overtime, 
to find out how she can get back to the powerful and all-important 
position sh» oceupied prior to the war, when n conducted and con- 
trolled the cnly free market for gold in the world. 

This incomparable advantage in the world’s “commeree was main- 
tained by the British bankers, altho the Bank of England held 
only a small amount of wor ranging 89 to $250, = 
000. This was comparativ: sopa oe mantity of gold, con- 
sidering the 8 of the Bank of England in the world’s commerce, 
but thie eee ming miracle was achieved because they entertained no 
unsound views about the demands for gold, no insane idea about the 
nature of a debt. They repudiated the eae. that a demand for 

id could be treated and used as gold itself. They had learned b 
Barc experience that a szan unassailable financial position r 
more upon sound economic opinion, and what was s more to the 
purpose, sound economic practices, than upon an unnecessarily huge 
quantity of gold. 


tinuance of our foret 


WE CAN TAKE THE LEAD. 


Owing to the present condition of the European countries and our 
own relatively strong tion, it would be r easy for us 
to get this dominant place in the commerce of globe ana make it 
pra im ble for England or any other 8 to take it 
away from us for a long, a very ‘long time to come, or, indeed, ever, 
. — world thos change beyond the present ‘limits of the 

natio: 

But this” able opportunity may be frittered away — 
—.— lost by pace this economic lie—that forsooth, because © 

is redeemed in another, Lone — they are the same thi 
in other words, that because the Federal reserve notes are redeema’ 
in gold, therefore they are fit for bank reserves and that still more 
dismal, disastrous, fatal but eertain = which not sure to follow in 
the wake of our present practices—fit for legal tender. 

WAGE EARNERS ARE THE ONLY SUFFERERS FROM INFLATION. 


Let us remember that it is the 90 or 95 per cent of the people who 
work and toil for wa in some form who are always the real and 
the greatest, if ind not the only true sufferers from an inflated 
currency, for they have no way of protectin, NREN as. the 

manufac ts, and bankers have. Indeed, the last three 
almost —— make a 1 — PEs out of those who work for wages. 
That is just what is happening 

But until the increase of prices a to the inflation of our currency 

is eliminated we can not, in justice, ask labor to take lower wages. 


WHAT IS NECESSARY TO HOLD OUR FOREIGN TRADE? 


The present industrial condition of most of all the rest of the world 
is so deplorable that we confidently expect, for a short time at 


xpe 
dollar's worth 55 business they can iP mount ry e 5 taxes 


keeping American labor 
ro nod byl we Praia 8 a large part of ene pear, rene produet? 
will it not ecessary for us to find outside consumers for 
— least one-third, aoe one-half in some lines, of our output? If 
this is approximate yt our continued prosperity may depend upon 
our success in foreign trade alone, but to succeed in the outside world 
our prices must be low enough to get the business. After making 
—— aid 4 allowance for the greater efficiency of the American workman, 
we not also take advantage of those ciples in financial and 
bankin economics which Great Britain has 10 recognized as essen- 
tial to her commercial aooe and progress and to her financial leader- 
ship throughout the world 
WHAT IS ESSENTIAL TO OUR PERMANENT PROSPERITY? 


Without a doubt we are stan at the very ee of the most 
the material life of this Nation, 


e disobedience of some economic law that always exacts 
‘ullest penne when it has been persistently and flagrantly breken. 


OUR PROSPERITY GIVEN PERMANENCE, 


Our commercial arrangements with our allies and the present arbi- 
trary Seeks of all gold movements are an absolute guaranty at this 
time that such changes as are 8 can be made in our financial 
and banking system as will greatly aid, if indeed not insure, the con- 
n trade and put our commercial fabrie upon a 
le TOORA CIAA without in the gba 
ae our present 3 but give it ra 


ESSENTIAL FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES., 


First. We must 9 the Federal reserve bank In precisely the posi- 
tion it was originally intended to oceupy, an that when business agaim 
assumes its natural course this central institution may Deroma; 
indeed, the of our commercial pan t and be able trul 
conserve the business interests of the country, and, if 3 e ae 
any tendency to overexpansion by the natural process of regula: 
a Tate s Re “interest that should always be higher ean the commer 

in turn, should, under all ordina cireumstances, be 
determined y the state of trade under the natural law of supply and 


arene, We must completely eradicate from the minds of the Amert- 
pe that utterly false Garr ge with regard to the use of 
— ebt, any demand for gold. as bank reserve, even though 
debt, that demand for gold is a United States Government note arene 
teed by the banks—the Federal reserve note. 

Though different in form, in nature and principle, the Federal reserve 
note and the private check are identical. Both are debts. Both are 
demands for gold. Both may eq ya as far as payment goes. 
Both are certainly equally bad in principle as far as using either of 
them as a bank reserve goes. 

If we shall succeed in establishing clearly and forever in the minds 
of the American ple the radical and irreconcilable difference 5 

ld itself and what is diametri: the opposite—a demand for 
n whatever form it presents itself, the 12 vate check or the F. at 
reserve note—we shall escape the ever constant perils and ultimate 
overwhelming disaster that is bound to overtake us in the end if, in 
fact, we have only a credit foundation upon which we have built a 
spoue fabric upon the false assumption that that foundation was 


[From the Street, of New York, Apr. 19, 1920.1 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE IX THBORY AND PRACTICE. 

(By Dr. Arthur Selwyn-Brown, an eminent authority om finance.) 
The American 3 3 is provin mt withon be one of the 
worse in the world. It ve sys ut ry ol Ss pparent 
city for contraction, — week it rises to fu acles of 
in tion, notwithstanding the fact that Coapa is — constantly 
appenied to by the Federal R —— increased powers for 
g the inflation, which al bangs over the 
57 business world like a —— 3 and constantly 
threatens to deluge the credit structure with destructive floods of debts, 


1920. 
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is recognized 
by everyone to be a fundamental cause of all the ‘high prices, business 
and social and industrial unrest ‘throughout the United 
. It is also a prime cause of the scarcity and high price of 
money and the lethargic state of the country’s bond markets. 
a upon American business were shown on — 
ness men 


to abate this condition.” 

These were plain questions, tersely and clearly put. They could 
have been just as tersely and clearly a But honest answers 
poui have constituted a severe arraignment of the Federal Reserve 

ystem, 2 

It is evident from the answer supplied by the Federal Reserve Board 
that the members were embarrassed by the b made by Congress. 
The answer, practically, amounted to the board's acknowledgment that 
it could not make an ee ate reply. Speaking through its governor, 

8 ing, the bo: answered the Senate’s ing 
the present usurious rates for call ee -as follows: “As to the cause 
terest which it thus a — 2 — 
as 


estion. 3 broad and fundamental 


c and social 
thi of re dealings 


ty 
ties on organized exchanges is inyolved ; and 
methods 


5 stock 
kindred matters also susceptible of abuse. As to these, 
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Reserve Board has adopt 
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s other words, excuses 
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of our new currenc 
investigate the stock markets and machinery of American fina: 
lied in the board’s evasive ly appears to have had some influence 
Con . No further questioning of the board has been pursued., 
What are the fundamental principles of the Federal Reserve System 
and what does experience show is wrong with them? ‘These are timely 
and important questions. 
The Federal Reserve System is a bank of issue having 12 


st common 8 notes issued by 
may consist of: ( ) Paper indorsed 
anks and drawn for commercial, industrial, or cultural 


nited States Goversmants (2) bills of 1 by a 3 
entes. 


Federal reserve bank a 
provided for obviating this provision under certain circumstances, 

A currency, or legal-tender money, based upon notes of this charac- 
ter will naturally haye great expansibility. r currency now shows 
that, as one of the politicians responsible for this phase of the Reserve 
System very ie ah 4 explained, the Federal reserve notes can be “ drawn 
for cotton while it is being harvested or while it is in transit for 
Europe or while it is being manufactured into yarn or while a mer- 
chant who purchased the ished article continues to owe the manu- 
facturer thereof, or possibly even while the finished article is being 
shipped back to the same country from which the raw product origi- 

y came.” If we change the numerous “ors” in that lanation of 
the basis of Federal reserve notes into “ands” it will still be eorrect. 
Notes may be freely issued against such indebtedness and renewed time 
and again. Such notes may also remain outstanding long after the 
values which caused their issuing have been consumed or 
; 1 5 rience shows that Fede 
by promoters 
trial co tion 
reserve 


It increases the ‘num- 
note above the coun- 


per g 
Eddity N The correspondence between the increase of American 
commodity prices since 1916 and the issuing of Federal reserve circula- 
tion is most pronounced, The limit of commodity price limits appears 
to be simply the limit put upon the making of the cover paper. 


A discerning critic has shown that this amazing state of affairs has 
arisen through a fallacy brought about by a failure to distinguish be- 
tween an advance of capital or credit to merchants and an addition to 
and arene Sonar depreciation of the mass of the country’s legul-tender 
money in its office of regulator of value. In other words, the Nation's 
standard of value has been sacrificed in order to promote the making 


The Federal Reserve Board is ae to discount the negotiable 
instruments of corporations authorized in accordance with provisions 
of the Federal reserve act to do a foreign banking business, providing 
that ‘the liabilities outstanding at any one time docs not exceed ten 
times the capital stock and surplus. 

This is a new type of American banking institution, which is not 


operating at present. But when co tions formed for this purpose 
commence ess they will call for er large increases in currency. 
The Federal Reserve System clearly is well provided to meet every 
poms uirement for increasing the currency circulation. ‘What, 
„ are the provisions for it and making it ‘sufficiently 
flexible to meet 57 simple needs of American business? 


The reserve a the following means for va oom, ee 
lation: “Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability 
for o ding Pedera) reserve notes by d with the Federal 

tits Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 

except upon compliance with the conditions of an origi- 


e. 
“The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certificates, or 
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a director. Upon the — Spee of the Secretary of the ro 
Federal Reserve Board 8 Federal reserve agent to 
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him as ca y for Federal reserve notes as may be ‘req 
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Sirini writer has italicized ‘the reference to gold with the purpose wf 


the currency and Te- 

e, slow, and uncer- 
It mee truly be de- 
ansive bu 


inelastic. icity connotes a giving and taking—a rising and sub- 

nee, only rises. It gives no evidence 

of contractility. Here we see one of its basic defects. It is incapable 
of responding ‘to the rhythmic fluctuations of American business. 

Th the in the quotation 


of p es. ‘When Congress decided to establish a new ‘currency, it 
was provided with the means for giving the United States the best cur- 
rency in the world. The principles of a sound 3 like all great 
principles, were shown to be perene simple, And there was no 
novelty about them. They had been well tried out in certain sections 
of the United States, in Canada, and in many parts of the British Empire, 
They followed what has been proved a safe and well-beaten path. 

3 has positively shown that a ee flexible currency can 
only obtained in one way—by basing it on ts originating in the 
production of commodities and services and extinguished by their con- 
sumption and use. 

Every nation or business community requires a certain amount of 
money, credit, or currency for its needs. T amount fluctuates season- 
ably with trade, industrial, and agricultural conditions. ‘That is the 
reason why a good currency must be quickly responsive to business 
demands. It must respond to business, not dominate it as the Federal 
reserve currency does. 

Money has two functions. It provides the means for the legal dis- 
charge of debts and provides our standard of values. Credit and money 
are equally 1 as media of exchange. Credit may really be said to be 
the ‘most efficient medium of exchange. Credit is belief that admitted 
claims to value represent value, are as as value and are immediately 
exchangeable for value. It is represented by paper which may be issued 
in N proportional to legitimate commercial needs, and may be 
made in units of any convenient denominations, It can be made to accom- 
modate itself automatically to every conceivable variety of conditions of 
exchanging, trading, or credit dealings. In other words, a purely bank- 
ing credit currency system, like the old Scotch system, or the old New 
England Suffolk system which was upon it, and like the British, 
Australian, and Canadian systems, is the ideal system for a modern highly 
developed commercial nation like the United States. 

A bank credit currency like the Canadian currency was recommended 

the world's leading experts as the best suited to the needs of the 
nited States. It is the cheapest as well as the safest form of currency, 
It grows out of actual business transactions, just as bank checks do, 
and is redeemed every business day at the banks of issue and through 
the clearing houses. Indeed, a bank credit currency is simply a form of 
check currency. It is a current credit currency based on I-O U's arising 
out of actual commercial transactions. A check is a credit order on-a 
bank, whereas a bank credit note, like a Canadian bank note, is a current 
credit order of a bank. These instruments are merely different forms 
of bank credit designed to meet the conveniences of business men in 
different ways. 
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A bank credit currency calls for a small central gold reserve like those 
controlled by the Bank of England and the Bank of France. 

The legal requirements for the issuing of bank-note currency in Canada 
are as follows: 

(1) Every bank must redeem its notes at its head office and in such 

commercial centers as are designated by the treasury board whenever 
tendered for redemption. The redemption cities are the same for all 
banks. Khey are the clearing cities of Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, 
ctoria, St. John, and Charlottetown. 
h bank must keep on deposit with the minister of finance a sum 
of lawful money (gold or Dominion notes) equal to 5 per cent of its 
average circulation; the total so deposited is called the “circulation 
redemption fund.” It is an insurance fund for use, if a case should 
arise, in redeeming a failed bank’s notes. 

8) Bank notes possess first lien upon the assets of a bank. 

4) Bank stockholders are liable to an assessment equal to the par 
value of their stock. 

(5) A bank must send a detailed statement of its assets and liabilities 
on the 15th day of each month, which covers its last business day of the 

receding month. This monthly return must be signed by three of the 
nk’s general officers. 

(6) e Canadian Bankers Association, of which each bank is a 
member, is given the supervision of the issue and cancellation of notes 
and of the management of the affairs of a failed bank. 

(7) The notes of a failed bank draw interest at 5 per cent from the 
date fixed for their redemption by the minister of finance, who may 
redeem them out of assets of the bank or out of the circulation redemp- 
tion fund, or out of each, 

Experience has plainly shown that the first requirement is the only 
necessary one, The simple, effective daily redemption principle is what 
constitutes the excellence of the Canadian banking and currency system. 

Political expediency caused Congress to ignore the advice of currency 
experts respecting the adoption of a bank credit currency and the divore- 
ing of banking from political control. We were given instead what now 
appears to be a perfectly unsound, unworkable, and perilous system. 

en at the eleventh hour, when dangers are fully apparent, it might be 
changed. A few simple modifications of the Federal reserve principles 
could establish a bank credit currency. 

Five years’ experience with the Federal Reserve System plainly shows 
the pressing need of Sariro taking it out of politics, and changing the 
unsound principles upon which the system is obviously based. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. PHELAN. And I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
also. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this bill under consideration is in the interest of 
the farmer, and I hope it will pass without amendment. It 
will permit the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the 
bonds of the Federal farm loan banks in such an amount as 
will enable these banks to care for and close all loans to farm- 
ers to which they are now committed, and is but an extension 
of one of the war emergency acts. It is necessary now because 
of the problem confronting the farm loan system by reason of 
the litigation pending before the Supreme Court of the United 
States attacking the right of the issuance of tax-free bonds, 
Amendments will, no doubt, be offered to extend the purchase 
of bonds to provide for loans applied for after March 1, 1920, 
nnd to which the banks are not committed; but our Banking 
and Currency Committee, after very careful consideration and 
consultation with the Treasury Department and Farm Loau 
Commission and Members of the House and Senate, have deter- 
mined that it will not be possible to go further than we have 
provided in this bill, and we are positive that any attempt to 
extend its provisions will result in securing no legislation what- 
ever at this session, and we have therefore committed our- 
selves to the bill as introduced, and are bound to oppose all 
amendments. 

I wish to take this opportunity to correct an erroneous im- 
pression that seems to prevail throughout the East and the 
industrial sections of the country regarding the profits of 
agriculture. Members of the House from city and industrial 
districts often refer to the high cost of food products as enrich- 
ing the farmer; and a few days ago, when Senator CAPPER, of 
Kansas, advised the country from the floor of the Senate of 
the profiteers who were making from 100 to 300 per cent, and 
asked why they were not prosecuted and punished, one of the 
Washington papers, in an editorial commenting on his asteund- 
ing statements, referred to the fact that Senator CAPPER repre- 
sented an agricultural State whose farmers were also making 
large profits from present conditions and had enjoyed great 
benefits during the war. ` 

I would like, therefore, to have your attention while I give 
you tħe facts to show that the farmers of the Nation are not 
only not making a fair profit now but that they Were treated 
unfairly and discriminated against all during the war. 

The following report of the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, April 21, shows that Kansas farmers suffered a loss in 
their wheat operations in 1919. The average cost of producing 
an acre of wheat for the crop of 1919 and the average return 
per acre for wheat sold to December 1—66 per cent of the crop— 
as shown by reports to the board by 2,040 wheat growers, were 
as follows: 


8. 60 
20. 46 
1.89 

These figures do not show the full extent of the loss, because 
in caleulating costs nothing has been charged for the depletion 
of the soil, nothing has been allowed the farmer in the nature 
of overtime pay for long working days, and no account has been 
taken of time lost through the seasonal character of his voca- 
tion. As wheat growing is carried on in Kansas these three 
factors add materially to the cost of production, but with the 
data available it is impracticable to express their effect in exact 
figures. 

The report of the board is based upon detailed cost statements 
submitted by 2,040 farmers representing every county in the 
State, both landowners and tenants, and small as well as large 
producers. Their aggregate experience in wheat growing in 
Kansas is 31.792 years, averaging 151 years. The area of their 
farms is 491,062 acres. The average cost and the average re- 
turn per acre for the State were derived from statements pre- 
pared for the eastern, central, and western thirds of the State 
separately, allowance being made for the acreage and yield in 
each division. 

Kansas raised 16 per cent of the Nation’s wheat crop last 
year, and the figures given are the result of the first voluntary 
effort of any large class of producers, manufacturers, or dis- 
tributors to show actual costs of service rendered. 

When war was declared it was announced that those engaged 
in agriculture, like those engaged in other industries furnishing 
the needs of war, would be exempted from service; but this 
decision was not adhered to, and soon word was sent out to the 
county exemption boards to “comb the draft lists,’ and thou- 
sands of farmers’ sons were taken. 

Then the high wages paid by the Government for building 
the cantonments, for work in the shipyards and on the rail- 
roads took the hired men from the farms. 

Then a price was set on wheat resulting in a Joss of the wheat 
on hand of 60 to 70 cents a bushel and a loss during the war 
of $2 to $3 a bushel. 

Next a price was set on hogs, and when the price was taken 
off hogs went up from $17 to $23 per 100 pounds. 

No price was set on anything the farmer had to buy, and the 
Krad of horses, harness, machinery, and clothing mounted sky- 
high. 

We offered increased profits on all industry to increase pro- 
duction, except agriculture. Yet when, in spite of these unfair 
conditions, the farmers were appealed to for an increased pro- 
duction of wheat so our Army and the world could have brend, 
they loyally responded with an increase of 18 per cent. 

Since the war cars have been taken from the agricultural 
district, which have prevented the farmers from marketing their 
products, and great quantities of wheat, which were piled on 
the ground because there was not sufficient storage for it, was 
damaged and lost. 

To-day the Kansas railroads have only 80 per cent of the cars 
belonging to them, while some eastern roads have as high as 


180 per cent. 


The cattlemen, by the manipulation of the markets, restric- 
tion of credits, and car shortage, have lost from $10 to $30 per 
head on their cattle. 

Do not get the idea that because we are paying from $6 to 
$8 for potatoes in Washington that the farmers are receiving 
such a price. He was paid $1 per bushel last fall when the 
potatoes were put in cold storage; and it was the same with 
the eggs, butter, and poultry. 

Gentlemen, this can not last. Either the farmers must make 
a fair profit or they will quit farming and land will be idle 
in the West, as it is in the East. Go out 5 miles from this 
Capital and you find not over 20 per cent of the land pro- 
ducing anything. Why? Simply because it does not pay to 
farm it. 

In Saline County, one of the best in Kansas, there were in 
the year 1916 2.341 farmers who were voters, while at the 
present time there are but 1,508. Yet in the city of Salina, in 
that county, the population increased from 9,688 in 1910 to 


1920. 
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15,085 in 1920, showing that the farmers are moving to the 
towns. 

The history of the world shows that a nation begins to decline 
when its agriculture wanes; a country must produce its own 
food. 

Manufacture increases values, but what is taken from the soil 
or the mine creates and increases the supply. It is the“ mak- 
ing of two blades of grass grow where but one grew before” 
that counts most. h 

The boys can not be kept on the farms by talking of improv- 
ing environments; what farming needs is to be made profit- 
able, and the boys will not forsake the land; prosperity will 
create the environment desired. 

Gentiemen, I want to plead for legislation to help agriculture. 
If I remain in Congress I expect to ask you to pass laws to 
make farming more profitable. Remember that about one- 
third of our population is engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
that about one-fourth of all our national wealth is so invested. 
Let us be fair and just to those who produce the food that feeds 
the Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts desire to use a little time now? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will use all the time that I am going to use. 

Mr. Chairman, in the framing of this rural-credit act I was 
always opposed to a proposition similar to what is proposed 
in the amendment offered here to-day. I opposed it from the 
beginning and was glad when the bill was reported without any 
such proposition in it. I think it is not the right kind of legis- 
lation under ordinary and normal conditions. I am in fayor 
of the amendment offered here to-day, and I hope it will pass, 
because we are not facing normal conditions; we are facing a 
somewhat extraordinary situation. The farm loan act has given 
us a successful system of rural credits. The system has worked 
better and been more successful than its advocates hoped within 
this short time. There has been, however, within a year opposi- 
tion in the courts, and the allegation has been made that the 
act is unconstitutional. The matter came up last July, and 
finally got into the Supreme Court last January. It was rather 
hoped that some decision would be rendered in February or 
shortly thereafter. The Supreme Court, however, recently has 
asked for a reargument, so that nothing can be done about a 
decision until next fall at the earliest. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN, I will in just one minute, 

In January or thereabouts the Farm Loan Board, seeing what 
the situation might be, made provision, and finally sent an- 
nouncement, I think, on the 4th of February, to the various 
farm banks not to make any more commitments for mortgages. 

With some question pending as to the ultimate results of 
the litigation as to whether or not the act was constitutional, 
the board felt—and I think rightly felt—that there would be 
some trouble in disposing of the bonds. In other words, they 
felt that the public would not readily respond to the purchase 
of farm bonds while the question of the constitutionality of the 
act was unsettled. The Farm Loan Board for that reason gave 
orders that the banks should no longer make commitments to 
prospective borrowers. There had been, however, commitments 
made prior to that. Borrowers had come up and had been prom- 
ised that loans would be made, and in some cases the mortgages 
had been taken and, as seems to be the custom in some of the 
States, the mortgage deeds had been actually recorded, although 
the money had not been paid over. 

The purpose of this act is to enable the farm-loan banks to 
obtain funds wherewith to meet those obligations which they 
have to meet upon the commitments which they can not very 
well ayoid to the men who have come to the system to borrow 
money. Because of the unusual and, as I said before, the ex- 
traordinary situatjon, I believe that this act ought to pass. If 
the money is not obtained in this way it seems that there is 
no way in which it can be obtained. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. In one minute. Not only on aceount of the 
necessity of giving a square deal to those to whom commit- 


ments have been made, but for the maintenance and progress 


of our agriculture, I think conditions warrant this kind of leg- 
islation to-day, and I hope that the House will promptly pass, 
and that subsequently the Senate will promptly pass, this reso- 
lution and take care of the situation until the Supreme Court 
has made a decision. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now. 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is one thing in connection with which 
I am in some doubt; a thing in connection with this legislation 
that I would like to have cleared up. I understand the investi- 
gation of the Committee on Banking and Currency disclosed the 


fact that the head of a farm-loam bank in Indiana had bor- 
rowed money on his own responsibility from the banks of the 
State to the extent of about $5,000,000. Is it the purpose of this 
legislation to furnish funds to this man who on his own re- 
sponsibility created these obligations which he is now unable to 
meet out of any moneys that may be supplied as the result of 
this legislation? 

Mr. PHELAN. I know of no such situation existing. If it 
does exist, I know nothing about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that such a situation does exist, and 
I understand the information upon which—— 

Mr. PHELAN. No. This exists 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman assert that no such situa- 
tion as I have described exists? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. : 

Mr. MADDEN, What is the situation 

Mr. PHELAN. It is mentioned in the letter of Judge Lobdell 
to the chairman of the committee. In some cases, in antici- 
pation of a decision by the Supreme Court, to meet the situation 
existing, the banks did borrow money for a short period of 
time, giving mortgages as security, or using their mortgages as 
security. In other words, the land banks—I think with two 
exceptions—borrowed from commercial banks, the ordinary com- 
mercial loans. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I mean. 

Mr. PHELAN. But it is my understanding that that was 
done with the knowledge of the Federal Reserve Board; that 
it was done simply to meet a situation that could hardly be 
met otherwise, in their opinion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the money to be supplied through the 
medium of this legislation to meet such cases? 

Mr. PHELAN. That represents only a small amount. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is it? 

Mr. PHELAN. My recollection is that it is $8,000,000. No; 
it is $16,000,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. 


Borrowed from commercial banks? 

Mr. PHELAN, That is my recollection, that it is $16,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, the question that I wanted to know 
about was whether the money was to be supplied out of the 
Treasury of the United States after this legislation is enacted 
with which to enable the men who borrowed this money to pay 
back the loans which they had made from commercial banks? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is hardly accurate to say “the men who 
borrowed the money.” It was the banks that borrowed the 
money. What we anticipate is this: As the Government takes 
up the bonds and supplies the banks with funds, the banks 
will use those funds to make loans on commitments already 
made, and also to pay up the indebtedness incurred, which in 
oe eases is due on the Ist of June, to the banks—commercial 

anks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who is generally very conservative and very wise in legislation 
of this sort, think that it is good business for the Government 
of the United States to be called upon to supply money to meet 
obligations thus created? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think under present conditions that it is 
the wisest and most expedient thing to do. As I told the gen- 
tleman, and as the gentleman probably knows, there was nobody 
who was stronger in his opposition to this kind of a proposition 
in the rural credits bill than I was, and I think I had as much 
to do as anybody else in keeping it out of the bill as enacted. 
But we are in a situation to-day where I think it would work 
serious harm, if not disaster, not alone to the Federal loan 
system but to other things, if we did not take care of this 
situation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman let me ask him another 
question? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; I will be glad if the gentleman would, 
and I will try to answer. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think if the proper 
vision had been exercised on that Farm Loan Bank Board they 
would have been able to dispose of the $136,000,000 of bonds 
which they now have on hand and which they purchased in 
times gone by, and thus be able to meet the emergencies that 
now exist without further legislation? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not believe—I doubt—if the Farm Loan 
Board could have taken measures whereby it could get funds. 
to loan the farmer: They might have stopped the loaning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 10 minutes. 

Mr. PHELAN. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 
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Mr. TINCHER. It is true, is it not, that the only court that 
has passed on the constitutionality of the Federal farm loan 
act has held that that act is constitutional? 

Mr. PHELAN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. TINCHER. And the question pending in the Supreme 
Court is not only as to the constitutionality of the Federal farm 
loan act but also as to the constitutionality of the farm-loan 
banks? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. TIN CHER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asked the question whether the Federal Farm Loan Board could 
not have disposed of the $136,000,000 of bonds now on hand. 
I suppose he referred to the $136,000,000 that the Treasury 
now has on hand? I suppose the gentleman refers to the 
$136,000,000 worth of bonds that are in the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. PHELAN. I did not go into that because I thought my 
time had expired. There is approximately $136,000,000 in bonds 
now in the United States Treasury under the farm-loan sys- 
tem, and the reason that they are there can hardly be charged 
up to the farm-loan system, and ought not to be. The situation 
is this: At the time the farm-loan banks desired to put out 
bonds constituting at least a part of the $136,000,000 the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was interested in the floating of the 
Liberty loans and was very anxious that the farm-loan bonds 
should not be put on the market, because he wanted no com- 
petition with the Liberty bonds. Indeed, I think the Treasury 
Department was absolutely right. Therefore it held back on 
the farm-loan system from issuing bonds in the ordinary busi- 
ness way. The policy was pursued to help the Liberty-bond 
sales and not to help the farm-loan system. Inasmuch as that 
had been done for the welfare of the country, the temporary 
measure heretofore referred to was put on the statute books 
whereby the Secretary of the Treasury could buy a limited 
number of bonds for a year or two years and hold them up to 
a certain time. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], 
when before the Rules Committee asking for this rule, stated 
that he tried to buy some bonds of the Treasury Department 
and they explained that they would not sell them because they 
were not selling them in competition with the Liberty bonds. 
Has the gentleman found any conflict of law between the ac- 
tivities of the Farm Loan Board and the Federal Reserve 
Board? 

Mr. PHELAN. The gentleman means in administration? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. None that I know of. 

Mr. FESS. The Federal Reserve Board controls the whole 
banking situation. 

Mr. PHELAN. No. The Federal Reserve Board has no juris- 
diction over the farm-loan system. They are separate and in- 
dependent. 

Mr. FESS. What was the significance of the remark of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts a moment ago that it was done 
under permission of the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. PHELAN. If I said the Federal Reserve Board it was 
a slip of the tongue. These bonds were held back at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury and subsequently Con- 
gress passed a law permitting the Secretary to buy these bonds 
in limited numbers. b 

Mr. FESS. Are we suffering any inconvenience by having 
two sources of authority, one the general banking business and 
the other the farm-loan banks? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; it is better that we have the two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr, Chairman, the report on this resolution in- 
cludes a letter from Judge Lobdell, the farm loan commissioner, 
and also one from the Secretary of the Treasury, giving full 
information as to what the purpose of this joint resolution is. 
The Federal farm-loan system is not a Government system, 
That matter ought to be put into everybody’s head. A great 
many people talk about it as if it were and say that they can 
not get loans from the Government banks. There are no Goy- 
ernment banks. The Government, it is true, furnished most of 
the revolving fund or original capital for the Federal land 
banks, but they are not Government banks; they are privately 
owned, cooperatively owned. The original Government capital 
will be paid back in the course of a few years, if the Supreme 
Court does not decide the act unconstitutional. Judge Lob- 
dell’s letter gives a brief history of the litigation, showing that 
the court of original jurisdiction declared the act constitutional, 
from which appeal was taken. He also tells about the last 


issue of farm-loan bonds, which were sold out in 10 days in 
July, before the suit to test the constitutionality of the act 
was brought, and states that the bonds sold then produced 
enough money to last the system until about the Ist of 
February. 

On the 4th of February the Federal Farm Loan Board directed 
the land banks not to approve any more loans except subject to 
the determination of the Supreme Court; but it was supposed 
then that the Supreme Court would decide in the course of a 
short time, and they had already approved several millions of 
loans and had actually taken over some $8,000,000 of mort- 
gages. Week after week went along, and finally, on the 26th 
of April, the court, instead of deciding the case, asked for a 
reargument of the case, which made it practically impossible 
to sell any more bonds. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman have any doubt 
whatever as to the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court 
on the payment of the bonds? 

Mr. PLATT. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the Supreme Court should declare 
the act unconstitutional, would that mean that the men who 
have borrowed money will not have to pay it or can not be 
sued for its return? 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, no. I suppose if the act should be declared 
unconstitutional the Federal land banks will simply be corpora- 
tions in liquidation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And if they sell bonds now they will 
be paid. Suppose some one wanted to buy some of these bonds, 
how can they do it? 

Mr. PLATT, The bonds outstanding have just this difference: 
They are included in the revenne act as exempt from taxation, 
and their exemption from taxation does not depend on the farm- 
loan act. = 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Bonds sold now would have the same 
status and legality as the bonds issued and sold heretofore. 
The mere fact that the matter is pending in the Supreme Court 
would not affect the validity of the bonds now issued any more 
than it would affect bonds issued heretofore. I would like to 
know how, if anyone wanted to buy these bonds, they could 
buy them? Sometimes I have had a dollar I would like to 
invest in these bonds, but I did not know how to get them. 

Mr. PLATT. They are held pretty closely. The last issue was 
all sold out in 10 days. ~ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That sale was carried on by bond 
brokers, and not by the Government, and you could not buy 
except at a higher rate of interest than the Government was 
paying. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman means a higher price. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. A higher price, because, of course, 
the nominal rate of interest would be the same. 

Mr. PLATT. They can occasionally be purchased in the open 
market. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; by paying more than par for 


Will the centleman yield? 


them. 

Mr. PLATT. No; below par now, I think. I haye seen quo- 
tations, I think, a little below par, but they hold up well under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would be interesting to know 
whether, if the Government buys these bonds, it is an entire 
contribution not to be returned or whether the Government can 
enforce the collection of the bonds; and that applies also to the 
bonds now in the hands of the public, if the Supreme Court 
should declare the act unconstitutional. If the committee has 
not given consideration to the subject, they have not given con- 
sideration to the most important question involved. 

Mr. PLATT. As I have said to the gentleman, the Federal 
land banks would be considered corporations in liquidation, un- 
questionably, and the security is good. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They would not be any more corpo- 
rations as to bonds already issued than as to bonds that will 
be issued now or hereafter. There is no distinction in the law 
between one kind and the other. If they are good, they are 
good; if they are not good, they are not valid. 

Mr. PLATT. The marketability of the bond is ruined by the 
decision or lack of decision. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is upon the theory that the bonds 
may never be paid; that they would not be able to collect the 
money which has been loaned to the farmer from the farmer. 
If you will dispel that theory, there will be no trouble in selling 
the bonds. 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, I think that is not the theory at all. I 
think that the theory is that any bonds sold hereafter might be 
taxable, whereas those already sold are exempt from taxation. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Would not the revenue act apply to bonds 
issued from now on? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not believe it would. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The mere fact that the case is pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court does not change the law. The law is 
the same with respect to the bonds already issued and the 
bonds now to be issued. There is no change in the law. An 
argument in the Supreme Court does not decide the matter. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. But the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States some weeks ago ordered a reargument closed the 
market, so far as the investor is concerned, because he said 
that he will not buy the bonds until he finds out what their 
legal status is. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the point. 

Mr. WINGO. It is not a question of the law; it is a question 
of the mind of the man who is in the investment market. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If you will satisfy his mind that these 
bonds will be eventually paid, he will be satisfied and he will 
Way the bonds. That applies to bonds already in existence 
and to bonds issued now. There is no difference in legal status. 

Mr. WINGO. I have never heard of any lawyer or investor 
who declines to purchase them because he thinks he might not 
be able to collect on them, I have never heard of any lawyer 
who doubts at all but that the courts of equity would hold, 
if the Supreme Court should hold the act to be unconstitutional, 
other than they have always decided in similar cases, and per- 
mit the holders of the bonds to collect them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency by reporting this resolution throws doubt on the whole 
thing. Instead of saying that these bonds are good and will 
be collected, you propose to say to the people who already have 
them, “ Your bonds probably are not good, but the Government 
is going to buy these bonds and stand the loss, if there is any.” 
This action casts a cloud upon them. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose the Federal land banks could sell 
bonds on a high enough rate of interest to take the risk into 
consideration. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
interest. 

Mr. PLATT, The Supreme Court’s action changes the rate of 
interest. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not at all. 

Mr. PLATT. It changes public sentiment so that 43 per cent 
bonds which you could sell at par you can not sell now. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But this very action throws doubt 
upon the collection of the bond. 

Mr. PLATT. It does not seem so to me. 
doubt is the tax exemption. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. These bonds now to be issued will be 
in the same position as to tax exemption as bonds already 
issued. Why not try to have that question met? 

Mr. PLATT. But those already out have been purchased 
npon the assumption that they are exempt, and from now on 
nobody knows whether they will be. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the House, and in con- 
nection with the question of the stability of the Federal land 
banks, I want to present a few figures. The banks had made 
mortgage loans up to April 30 of $336,240,586. That was an 
increase over the loans of March 31 of only $1,453,000, while 
the normal growth, or at least the growth shown last fall and 
up to about January 31 was about $16,000,000 each month. 
Amortization payments on April 30 had amounted to $3,876,732, 
and about $250,000 is coming back to the land banks each 
month in these payments on the mortgages. Delinquent amor- 
tization payments in all amounted to only $211,662. Outstand- 
ing bonds amount to about $296,000,000, and there are $19,355,- 
100 of farm loan bonds carried in the April statement as un- 
sold. It would appear as if a few had been sold to somebody 
in some way, for the March 31 statement shows $21,764,000 on 
hand and unsold, and if an issue of 5 per cent bonds were made 
I am not altogether sure that investors could not be found who 
would buy a considerable number of them. I, hope that will be 
tried, for I do not personally think the Treasury of the United 
States should buy these bonds if it can possibly be avoided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. All time has expired and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has asked for a re- 
argument of the case involying the constitutionality of the Federal 
farm-loan act; and 


Whereas the reargument of the case will postpone a decision until next 
October at the earliest; and 


LIX——456 


This does not change the rate of 


The matter in 


Whereas the Federal land banks are now and it is feared will be unable 


under these circumstances to sell bonds to meet outstanding commit- 
ments for loans to farmers pending a fina! decision: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
January 8, 1918, entitled “An act to amend section 32 of the Federal 
farm loan act approved July 17, 1916," be, and the same hereby are, 
extended to the fiscal years ending June 30, 1920, and June 30, 1921, 
to the extent that the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is age 2 is 
authorized, as by the terms of said act, to purchase during the seal 
years ending June 30, 1920, and June 80, 1921, or either of them, any 
bonds which he might have purchased during the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1918, and June 30, 1919, or either of them, under the pro- 
visions of the original act. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the pre- 
amble. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
question on the preamble will come after the consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois is not now in order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. à 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the figure “8” and insert the figures 18.” 


Is not the first question upon the committee 


Page 2, line 11, insert: “ Provided, That he shall purchase no bonds 


issued against loans approved after March 1, 1920. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, just a word. I fear that the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Maxx] that the 
action of the committee throws some doubt on whether or not 
the bonds could ever be collected if the Supreme Court should 
decide adversely the case that is now pending will create a 
wrong impression, and 1 do not want that impression to go 
abroad. The committee does not do that. The committee in 
the preamble sets out that the board is unable to sell the bonds. 
An investor does not want to buy anything when he does not 
know exactly what is going to be the law covering the invest- 
ment, when it is challenged and pending in the Supreme Court. 
Naturally he will say, “I will buy some other investment; I 
will not invest my money in this particular class of bonds.” 
The last sale of bonds was about last July. The board then 
thought that that sale of bonds would take care of all of the 
business for one year, but we find that the business is such that 
the funds expired along in February or Mareh. At that time 
we found that there were several classes of commitments. 
First, there were mortgages that had been given by farmers 
whose loans had been approyed—the farmers had given a mort- 
gage, which is of record—and yet the banks are without funds 
to give the farmer the money. Next, loans that have been 
finally approved, the farmers have relied upon them, the bank 
itself had approved the loan, and all that remains is to put 
the mortgage on record and pay the money. 

Next, where the banks—and that is what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] was referring to awhile ago—are 
controlled by hard-headed business men—and that is true of 
every one of these land banks; there is not a better class of 
men in America than the men the board selected as the head 
of the banks, some Republicans and some Democrats, no politics 
permitted to enter into it—these hard-headed business men, 
instead of asking the board to sell bonds in dribs, what did they 
do? They arranged a line of credit with commercial banks to 
take care of their current needs, and it is contemplated they 
would clean them up at the next bond issue. That is a prac- 
tical thing that every hard-headed business man in this House 
will approve instead of condemning. Now, they ran out of 
funds in March. Here is the Supreme Court hanging fire upon 
this decision, and they found themselves without a market for 
the bonds. What did the board do? They immediately de- 
clined to take any further business, or, that is, ordered the 
banks not to take any new business. Now, the board comes 
before the committee and says, “ Here we have stopped as soon 
as we found we could not sell the bonds on account of the 
uncertainty of the bond market by reason of this pending case, 
but we have made certain commitments which the banks are in 
honor bound to clean up.“ Now, it is a good, sound proposition, 
and they asked the committee to clean up the commitments. 
Now, the committee does not come and ask you to go into the 
proposition of the United States Treasury financing these Federal 
land banks. We simply authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under the emergency war act which permitted him to 
purchase bonds and under the act we present here, while the 
total amount that the Secretary of the Treasury might buy 
would be $64,000,000, yet the total amount that he will buy 
under another limitation which says that he is not permitted to 
purchase a single bond that is issued against loans approved 
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after March 1, will limit it to between $32,000,000 and $40,000,- 
000, so as to tide them over until the Supreme Court decides. 

Suppose the Supreme Court should hold some parts of the 
act or the whole act to be invalid? I will not stop to discuss 
the legal proposition. Every lawyer on the floor of this House 
knows that you can collect these bonds. He knows there are 
decisions that are on all fours by which the taxpayers. of a 
county have been compelled by a Federal court to meet the 
obligations under similar cincumstances, and it is not a question 
of whether the bonds will be finally paid. It is a question of 
tiding these banks over the hiatus after March 1, 1920, until the 
law is settled and they will have a market for their bonds. It 
is simply a businesslike proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, the effect of this legisla- 
tion will not be to permit these land banks to continue the 
ordinary course of their business in the future pending the deci- 
sion of this case, but it will only permit the Treasury to buy cer- 
tain bonds-as were based upon loans made prior to March 1. 

Mr. WINGO. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for two minutes more only. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the proposition: The committee tried 
to reflect the sentiment of the House. I will be frank with you 
and say that personally I am willing to authorize the continu- 
ance of the business by the farm land banks and purchase of 
their bonds by the Treasury.. The committee knew the senti- 
ment of the House and they decided that the House had recog- 
nized the Treasury is in a straitened condition, and they said 
that all the House would support is a proposition to clean up the 
commitments of the banks where farmers had their mortgage 
already on: record, where the commercial banks relied upon the 
credit of these banks for maturing paper, where they had made 
loans approved and given which were relied upon; in other 
words, clean up the commitments and not do any more new 
business. That is the view the committee took simply because 
we thought we reflected the sentiment of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But will not the effect of this postponement 
by the Supreme Court of this decision be practically to disband 
the organization of all these land banks scattered throughout 
the country which will remain idle 

Mr. WINGO: Yes; because they have already disbanded and 
they have already discharged some of their forces. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr; BROOKS of Illinois. Why do some of these bonds draw 
4} and the others 5 per cent? 

Mr. WINGO. The act covers the question of bond issues 
very clear, if the gentleman will get it. I do not recall just 
now why it was unless it was the market; but as I recall, it was 
the market that fixed it, and the provision of law required them 
to let the farmer have it at 1 per cent less than the last bond 
sale rate of interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. My understanding is the Federal land bank 
bonds have been all issued at 4} per cent, while the joint-stock 
bonds are issued at 5 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. There is one 5 per cent Federal land bank issue. 

Mr. WINGO. My mind is not clear at the moment, but as I 
recollect we first issued, and the gentleman from New York 
can correct me, 41 Federal land bank bonds. Then we had 
one other Federal loan issue 

Mr. PLATT. One was about a year ago, before the Victory 
loan, and that was at 5 per cent. 

Mr. WINGO. Right before the Victory loan. The gentleman 
from Illinois is referring, I think, to the joint-stock land bank 
bonds. 

Mr. OLIVER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I Will. 
. Mr. OLIVER. ‘This bill is not intended to authorize the 
purchase of bonds issued by the joint-stock banks? 

Mr. WINGO. No; it does not include that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 


[After a pause.] 
I would like to ask the gentleman 


if he will yield? ° 

Mr. WINGO. I will yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is there any necessity for the 
issuance of any more bonds than have been suggested by the 
gentleman under the proviso limiting it to March 1, 1920? 


Mr. WINGO. Well, it is owing to the gentleman's view- 
point. If you simply want to clean up the commitments, why 
of course the amendment of the committee will do that. 

If you: want to sustain these banks and permit them to con- 
tinue their business in their individual capacity pending: the 
decision, then you would throw it wide open and authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to go on and purchase bonds just 
as much as is necessary to meet the business. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. If the condition of the market is 
such as we think it is now with reference to these bonds, and 
if such a condition should continue, it would require the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to carry all of the loans that should be 
made through these banks which were necessary to. be financed 
by bends. Is that correct? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not anticipate that. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is this correct from the gentle- 
man's standpoint? 

1 WINGO. Possibly I do not grasp the gentleman’s ques- 

n. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: I will get back the other way. If 
this condition as to the decision should continue for an addi- 
tional year, the gentleman states that still the bonds that 
should be sold if they become due in that time—which, of 
course, is impossible by their terms—could be collected in the 
ordinary course? 

Mr. WINGO. I think the equity side of any Federal court 
in the United States would enforce the collection of these bonds 
against the farmers who gave their mortgages and against their 
stock in the banks, and if they attempted to raise the question 
of the validity of the act, having received the benefit of the act, 
they would have to pay their note for which they had received © 
the cash and benefits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the first committee amend- 
ment . 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma: offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mongax moves to amend the committee amendment on page 2, 
line 12, by striking out the riod and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and inserting the following: 

“And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed, at any time during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, to purchase at par and accrued interest, at the option 
and offer of the owner thereof, any farm loan bond or Wonds issued by 
any Federal land bank during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, not 
exceeding in the aggregate $100,000,000, and issued against loans ap- 
proved subsequent to March 1, 1920. 

„Every Federal land bank, whose bonds have been purchased by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the foregoing provision, shall, at the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasu redeem the nds so pur- 
chased by delivering to the Secretary of the Treasury in. exchange for 
such bond or bonds other farm-loan bonds of equal amount par value, 

such rate or rates of interest and payable at such time and 
on such terms and conditions as . by the Secreta: 
of the Treasury, and the bonds so red by any eral land ban 
shall be canceled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

Mr. PLATT. 
Chairman. 

The CHATRMAN. Will the gentleman state the point of 
order? 

Mr. PLATT. The amendment goes far beyond the purposes 
of the bill and is not germane. It undertakes to sustain the 
value of bonds, and provides for the purchase of bonds by the 
Treasury Department from any persons that own them. For 
instance, if I happen to have some farm-loan bonds and they 
go down in price, I am privileged to sell them to the Treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. It only ap- 
plies to bonds issued during the year 1921. 

Mr, PLATT. Even the fiscal year 1920 has not ended yet. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘This applies only to bonds issued during the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1921. It does not apply to any. 
other bonds at all. 

Mr. PLATT. It applies to the purchase of bonds from private 
owners, just the same, 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is mistaken. It does not go 
that far. It just applies to bonds issued during the fiscal year 
1921. 

Mr. PLATT. It says “at the option and offer of the owner 
thereof.” Who is the owner? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the additional point 
of order that it introduces a new subject entirely that was not 
embraced in the provisions of the bill, and not germane either 
to the section of the bill to which it is offered as a part or to 
the bill itself. 


I make a point of order against that, Mr, 
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The CHAIRMAN. That is practically the same point of 
order as made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 
Mr. PLATT. This amendment provides for the issuance of 
bonds. The resolution itself does not provide for the issuance 
of any Federal land-bank bonds. It simply provides for the 
purchase by the Treasury of bonds already issued. The gentle- 
man’s amendment provides for the continuing of the issuance of 
bonds and keeping up their value. It goes way beyond any- 
thing contemplated in the joint resolution offered. Also the 
second paragraph of this amendment seems to authorize the 
issue of United States Government bonds—two series of United 
States Government bonds, if I understand it. 

Mr. MORGAN. No; it does not. 

Mr. PLATT. Where is the money to come from? 

Mr. MORGAN. Where is the money to come from in your 
bill? It comes out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. PLATT. It speaks of redeeming bonds. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of Federal land banks. The second para- 
graph only applies to Federal land banks issuing bonds, I 
know the gentleman wants to be fair. As to the second sec- 
tion, the assumption is this: We will suppose that during the 
year 1922, which is the second year, it turns out that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has to buy some of these bonds that have 
been sold under this provision, if presented. That bond which 
the Government buys may be a bond that may sell under par 
by reason of the interest rate. So the Federal land bank, on 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the second 
paragraph, would issue a new bond and exchange for the old 
bond that the Secretary already under the provision of your 
aet 

Mr. PLATT. Who is going to issue those bonds? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Federal land bank issues a new ex- 
change for the Federal land bank bond which the Secretary 
buys under paragraph 1, and it is to be issued at the rate of 
interest provided for by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury will have authority to ask that 
those Federal land banks issue new bonds on such terms and 
conditions and at such rate of interest as will make the Goy- 
ernment good and whole. 

Mr. PLATT. It is perfectly evident, Mr. Chairman, that the 
purpose of this amendment is to issue new bonds and exchange 
bonds, and apparently to keep up the market price, as near as 
I can make out. It goes way beyond the purposes of the joint 
resolution, not only in extending it to 1922 and providing that 
new bonds may be purchased by the Treasury, but in authoriz- 
ing the issues of bonds, something which, in order to do, you 
would have to amend an entirely different section of the Federal 
farm loan act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parr] state the section of the farm-loan act to which he re- 
fers, the one which it would be necessary to anrend in order 
that this provision might be germane? 

Mr. PLATT, I have not the Federal farm-loan act with me, 
not expecting any such question as that, and can not recall 
the numbers of the bond sections. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think it is clear the amendment is not ger- 

. Mane, and is entirely beyond the scope of the bill now pending 
before the committee. The resolution provides means whereby 
the Secretary of the Treasury may purchase bonds from the 
Federal land banks. He may purchase bonds from the Federal 
land banks. In contemplation these are bonds that are to be 


issued by the land banks. In the first paragraph of the gentle- | 
nothing illogical in the claim that if you authorize the Secre- 


man’s amendment provision is made whereby bonds are to be 
purchased from the owners of the bonds. That means, I pre- 
sume, and certainly includes, everybody all over the United 
States who has a bond. It refers to bonds which have already 
been issued and not, as the original resolution pending before 
the House provides, the land banks, on bonds to be issued. The 
first distinction, therefore, is that in the case of the resolution 
pending before the House the bonds are to be bought from the 
land banks on bonds hereafter to be issued. In the gentleman’s 
amendment they are to be bought fror- the owner of the bonds, 
and they are bonds which have already been issued. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And it is mandatory, too, 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. In addition to that, some light will be 
thrown on the subject if you examine the purposes of the reso- 
lution now pending before the House. The purpose of the reso- 
Iution before the House is to enable the land banks to meet 
their obligations, or at any rate to meet their promises and com- 
mitments, whereas the purpose contained in the first paragraph 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma is 


not to take care of any commitments, but to take care of owners 
of bonds who perhaps desire to dispose of them. 

So much for the first paragraph. Now, the second paragraph 
introduces an entirely new proposition. In the act passed two 
or three years ago and extended by the resolution now before 
the House provision is made for the redemption of these bonds 
by the ordinary redemption process, namely, that the farm- 
land banks, after a certain period of time or at a certain point 
of time, shall buy back these bonds, and it is provided in the 
act what they shall pay. They are supposed to pay back money, 
or currency, or something that operates as money or currency, 
whereas in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, as I stated, an entirely new element appears. Payment 
may be made not by the use of cash or money or currency but 
by other bonds. I think, therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is clear 
that the gentleman’s amendment is entirely out of order. And 
I make the additional point of order that this amendment has 
been offered, I think, as an amendment to an amendment already 
pending, and hence is not in order, for that reason, as an amend- 
ment to the pending resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I think my amendment to the 
committee amendment is clearly germane and in order, and it 
is in order because it is in harmony with the purpose of this 
act, as shown by the “ whereases.” 

The gentleman’s resolution is introduced by a number of 
“ whereases,” which indicate that at the present time, by reason 
of certain litigation, the Federal land banks are unable to sell 
their bonds. : 

Now, then, the object of paragraph 1 of my amendment is to 
enact a provision which will enable the Federal land banks to 
sell their bonds. Now, what does it do? It is an amendment 
to the committee amendment. The committee amendment limits 
the purchase of bonds to the bonds issued against loans ap- 
proved March 1 last. My amendment is an amendment to that 
amendment and provides that under certain circumstances 
bonds may be issued. It provides that during the fiscal year of 
1922 the owner of bonds issued and purchased during the fiscal 
year 1921 may, at his option, have the same redeemed or pur- 
chased at the Treasury at par value with accrued interest. A 
bond issued by Federal land banks with this privilege woultl 
sell at this time, without regard to the uncertainty of pending 
litigation. This would enable the land banks to function. Of 
course, that carries out the very purpose of this act, to bring 
Federal land-bank bonds to a position where the Federal land 
banks can sell them. There could be no demands on the Treas- 
ury until during the fiscal year of 1922. 

Now, then, investors would buy those bonds if my amendment 
would become a law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. I shall be glad if the Chair will 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is if under the Federal farm 
loan act the Secretary of the Treasury had any jurisdiction 
to purchase from anybody except the farm loan banks them- 
selves any of the bonds that he might have purchased during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919? I think that the Federal land bank act 
and the act of January 18, 1918, apply only to authorize the 
Secretary to purchase bonds issued from the Federal land banks, 

Mr. MORGAN. I think that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, will the gentleman address himself 
to that particular point, and give to the Chair the reasons for 
his contention that the authorization of the purchase from 
owners generally is germane to a provision of law allowing 
purchases only from one source, namely, the Federal land banks? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. Now, then, it seems to me there is 


tary of the Treasury to buy bonds of one city, an amendment 
authorizing him to buy bonds of another city would be germane. 
If you authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to buy the bonds 
of England, it seems to me germane to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to buy the bonds of France; and much more 
so if you authorize the Secretary to buy the bonds of the Federal 
land banks, a bond that has been issued by the Federal land 
bank, it would be germane to authorize the Secretary to buy 
the bond of the individual to whom the Federal land bank sold 
that bond. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. In a moment; and especially so, Mr. Chair- 
man, when the object and purpose to be accomplished are in 
absolute harmony. 

Now I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is familiar with the long line 
of decisions by Speakers of the House to the effect that where 
a bill provides for one building in one city you can not offer an 
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amendment for a building in another city, but if it contains two 
or more an amendment would be in order; so that his conten- 
tion is unsound in his claim that if it were in order to author- 
ize an issue of English bonds it would also be in order to 
authorize an issue of French bonds. And, besides that, the 
gentleman overlooks the fact that the original act authorizes 


the purchase from the Federal land bank, whereas the gentle- 


man's amendment authorizes the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to 
purchase these bonds from the public. 

Mr. MORGAN. I insist that that would be germane, because, 
if you pass an act or amendment authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to purchase bonds of the Federal land banks, the 
object being to provide the means whereby these Federal land 
banks might function in the interest of the Government and 
in the interest of agriculture, then an amendment which would 
modify it so that it would add to it the power to purchase of 
individuals the same bonds issued by the Federal land bank is 
not only, it seems to me, germane according to the wording of 
the provision but absolutely and certainly in harmony with the 
spirit of the resolution and the object to be attained thereby. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for just 
a word on this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman from Oklahoma has over- 
looked the whole philosophy of the bill and his own amendment. 
The bill is what? It does not seek to amend existing law, 
because that law has expired. This bill is a peculiarly worded 
bill. It undertakes to say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and ‘he is hereby, authorized to do something in a manner 
provided by an act that has already expired. 


It undertakes to say that the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to do something with reference to 


an act that has already expired. So it can not be said that 
anything is in order if it seeks to amend a statute that has 


already expired. The pending bill does not seek to amend a. 


statute. 

Let us see what is the purpose, the letter, and spirit of the 
pending bill. It is to extend the Federal farm loan act to 
Inne 30, 1921; the preamble states that it is feared that the 
Federal land banks will be unable to sell bonds to meet the 
outstanding commitments for loans to the farmers pending the 
final decision of the Supreme Court. ‘The bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury ‘to buy bonds from the land banks 
to a certain extent to meet these payments under certain re- 
strictions, 

Now, in the first section of the gentleman’s amendment, does 
it provide for the relief of farmers for the sale of bonds? No; 
it authorizes the purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of bonds in the open market, and that might defeat the very 
purposes of the bill. A man owning $100,000,000 worth of bonds 
might go to the Secretary of the Treasury and -say that this 

authorization is a mandate of Congress, and before the Federal 
land banks could offer their bonds he might compel the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to buy his bonds. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘The gentleman wants to be fair, I hope. The 
entire issue is limited to $100,000,000. 

Mr. WINGO. I am fair. It is a logical conclusion of the 
language of the gentleman’s amendment. He does not intend 
it, but the Chair can not take the intention of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. He must take the language as it is. In the 
first section it provides for the purchase of bonds in the open 
market. 

The second section provides what? ‘That it authorizes the 
redemption of the bonds in cash to the original ‘holder? No; 
it authorizes exchange of bonds. There is no such provision in 
the emergency law which ‘has expired, and no such provision in 
the pending bill. So I say for these two reasons the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma is not germane either 
to the pending amendment or to the pending bill, and it fails on 
both points. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The pending 
resolution, for certain reasons set forth in the preamble, seeks 
to extend the life of the Federal farm loan act and to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase certain farm loan 
bonds. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase certain farm loan bonds in the 
open market and not from the Federal farm loan bank, as pro- 
vided by existing legislation and by the resolution now pending 
before the committee. 

The point of order has been made that the amendment of the 
gentieman from Oklahoma is not germane. The amendment, of 
course, must be germane to the subject of the resolution itself, 
and it must also be germane to the section to which it is offered. 


The preamble sets forth the purpose of the resolution in the 
following language: 

‘Whereas the Federal land banks are now and it is feared will be 
unable under these circumstances to sell bonds to meet outstanding com- 
mitments for loans to farmers pending the final decision; Therefore be 
it resolyed— 

And so forth. 

So the preamble itself Shows that the purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
these bonds from the land banks in order to relieve the land 
banks, and the purpose as set forth in the preamble and the 
resolution is not apparently to relieve the owners. There is not 
any very close precedent which the Chair has been able to find 
on this proposition, but the Chair does think that the argument 
advanced by the gentleman from Oklahoma is not in accordance 
with the precedents that exist, namely, that where legislation 
authorizes the purchase of bonds of one city an amendment au- 
thorizing the purchase of bonds of another city would be ger- 
mane, because that, in the Chair’s view, is directly contrary to 
existing precedents. The Chair thinks that in this amendment 
the gentleman from Oklahoma seeks to go beyond the scope of 
the resolution and to introduce in it a new purpose not set forth 
in the preamble and not set forth in any part of the resolution, 
and that the provision to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to buy bends generally in the open market is not germane to 
the provision authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase from a particular source, and therefore the Chair sustains 
the potnt of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. If a point of order should be made that the 
time has expired on this particular amendment, would I be ‘per- 
mitted to do that after the gentleman concludes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the gentleman would be 
in order in offering the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think this legislation ought to be passed, but I do not 
think the resolution goes far enough. This law relieves a 


-situation that is very pressing and a situation that confronts 


the farmers who have ‘applied for loans and put on record their 
mortgages and are unable to get the money or to have their 
mortgages released. But here is what it will do if you do not 
go further with the legislation: Those that are opposed to the 
farm-loan legislation are going to accomplish the thing they 
started out to do when they started this litigation. They do 
not hepe to win this lawsuit, but they are doing what they 
started out to do. In the first place, some of these private 
loan agents go over the country telling the farmer when he 
mentions borrowing money from the farm-lean bank that he can 
never get his money, that there is so much red tape about it, 
and why does he want to make an application for money when 
the agent can give him his money in 30 days or 8 weeks or 
as soon as the papers are fixed up, while if he goes to the farm- 
loan bank he will not get his money for a year. 

This legislation is good so far as it goes. You are going to 
‘take care of the loans that have been approved of up to March, 
1920, but you are going to close down on loans from there on, 
and you are going to demoralize the organization of your farm- 
loan banks, and let the public then become the prey of the 
fellows who have been charging the excessively high rates of 
interest. This farm-loan legislation has reduced the interest 
rates. The mere fact that it is on the statute books has re- 
duced the interest rates in Oklahoma from 10 per cent to 6 
and 7 per cent. I think this legislation ought to go further. As 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said, this statute has 
not been devlared unconstitutional. The Government has won 
its suit so far. The Congress of the United States ought to 
back up its own legislation, and you ought not to permit these 
men, by bringing this litigation, to do the very thing that you 
want to avoid having done. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows that the Treasury is 
borrowing money at 53 per cent. Would the gentleman want 
the Treasury to borrow money at 5} per cent and buy farm-loan 
bonds that yield only 41 per cent? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman can regulate that by legis- 
lation. If the Treasury of the United States has to pay 53 
per cent for its money, of course the private individual is going 
to have to pay more for his money. Interest rates are going 
to rise all over the country, and the man who could get money 


but I say this, that the farm-loan banks and 
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for 6} per cent from the farm-loan banks would have to pay the 
private individual 10 per cent, if they keep up their rates and 
commissions as they have in the past prior to the enactment of 
the farm-loan act. 

Mr. PLATT. But the gentleman has not yet answered my 
question, 

Mr. McKEOWN, Does not the gentleman think it is to the 
better interest of the Government to take care of this situa- 
tion now, rather than let the entire business be demoralized, 
and pay out these large sums in salaries down here for these 
men with nothing for them to do? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think the Government can borrow 
money at a higher rate of interest and loan it to some private 
individual at a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not think that that would be good 
business, but the gentleman knows that that could be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. PLATT. How could it be corrected? Does the gentle- 
man mean that we can make people loan money to the Govern- 
ment at a lower rate? 

Mr, McKEOWN. We can raise our rate to the borrower, can 
we not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 4 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection?. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Has the gentleman any idea of the vol- 
ume of applications that will not be taken care of? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not know the volume of applications, 
associations are 
just beginning to get into operation in my country, and in my 
district the farmers are just getting hold and organizing, and 
now they will be absolutely demoralized, and you will have to 
go in there and do all of this work over again. You give this 
farm-loan act the black eye and it will take years and years 
K recover from it. The farmer will lose absolute confidence 
n it. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Would not the joint-stock land banks in 
any way help the situation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. They do not seem to be able to help the 
situation. One thing that is the trouble now and that has been 
the trouble right along is the delay in getting the money. The 
farmers will come in and organize their associations and send 
off their papers and wait a long time to get a return on their 
loans. That is demoralizing, because there is no good business 


_in that. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the com- 
mittee amendment is now pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee amendment and any ger- 
Fim amendment to the committee amendment would be in 
order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I rise to oppose the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will yote down 
this committee amendment, of course they will accomplish some- 
thing really worth while for the Federal land banks and for 
the farmers who need these loans. The bill as introduced by 
the chairman of the committee is all right. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury, within the limit of $200,000,000 
and at his discretion, to buy these bonds, issued by the Federal 
land banks, but the committee has amended the bill as intro- 
duced by placing a proviso, found in lines 11 and 12, to the 
effeet that the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase no 
bonds issued against loans approved after March 1, 1920. That 
only provides relief for a comparatively few men, who were 
fortunate enough to have their applications approved prior to 
March 1, but in principle, if you can authorize, and do author- 
ize, the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase $30,000,000 
worth of these bonds, where the applications came in before 
March 1—in principle you authorize the purchase of ponds 
necessary for these banks to do business through the next six 
or eight or nine months. If it is wrong to purchase bonds on 
applications issued after March 1, it is wrong to purchase 
them on applications received and acted upon before March 1. 

If you will vote down this committee amendment, you will 
have passed a law through this House that is worth while to 


the farmers of the country, and you will have done something | 


that will tend to increase the credit facilities sufficiently to in 
a measure add to the productive power of the farmers. More 
than that, unless you give these banks power to. make loans, 


the private mortgage companies will raise their rates during 
the next nine months. Therefore, you ought to de this to protect 
our farmers from the increased rates which will have to be 
paid by those whose mortgages are expiring between now and 
the next nine months, and with the high rates of interest pre- 
vailing those mortgages will not be renewed at the old rates. 
If you want to help the farmer; if you really desire to expand 
agriculture; if it is your real purpose to increase food produc- 
tion and reduce the cost of food to people who live in the cities 
and towns, then vote down this committee amendment, which 
restricts the purchase af bonds issued against loans approved 
prior to March 1, 1920. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
change the figures “ 1920,” in line 12, page 2, to 1921.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the figures “1920” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures 1921.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, my reason for offering this 
amendment is based upon the difficulty which has just been 
alluded to by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has postponed until 
next October the reargument of this case involving the legality 
of the farm loan act. In all probability the court will have 
rendered its decision by the Ist of March, 1921; but if the 
amendment as offered by the committee shall be adopted it will 
be utterly impossible for these Federal farm loan banks or 
Federal land banks to function with respect to any new busi- 
ness whateyer between now and the time the decision of the 
court shall be rendered. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just for a brief question. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows that the Federal land 
banks have been instructed to take no business since the 4th 
of February pending the determination of the Supreme Court. 
They can not make any more loans. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those instructions can be withdrawn. They 
do not operate as unchangeably as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. ‘The authorities which give the instructions can with- 
draw the instructions. But so far as I personally am con- 
cerned, I can see no difference between the obligation of the 
Government to those who applied for loans of money prior to 
March 1, 1920, and to those who may seek to borrow money 
between March 1, 1920, and March 1, 1921. 

Mr. PHELAN. If the gentleman will yield, does the gentle- 
man see any difference between an obligation I owe to a man 
to whom I have made a promise and an obligation to a man to 
whom I haye made no promise? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Well, the obligation in these two instances 
is moral. There is no binding legal obligation on the land 
banks to loan money unless they have it, and what I want them 
to do is to loan money to those who have applied and to those 
who may apply from now on. 

Now, unless this amendment shall be adopted, as I suggested 
in my question to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco], 
the result will be that these Federal land banks, scattered all 
over the United States, will cease to operate. A few days ago 
the president of the Federal land bank of Louisville, Ky., was 
in the city of Washington, and he said that unless some relief 
came to him the Federal land bank system would be compelled 
to discharge practically all of its force, all of its paid agents, 
all of its investigators, all the officers of the Federal land banks, 
pending the decision of the Supreme Court on the constitution- 
ality of this law. Now, if that result shall come about, it will 
not only demoralize the present activities of the Federal land 
banks, but compel them to begin from the very bottom when 
the court does decide the case and start in again to do business 
of loaning money to the farmers of this country, and it will be 
extremely unfortunate, as I believe, for the Federal land banks 
to be compelled to go out of business from now until the date 
when the Supreme Court shall determine this case by reason of 
any failure on the part of Congress to give them any authority - 
or the Treasury any authority to cover the period between now 
and the date of the decision. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to say to the gentleman this proviso 
was put in here at the very urgent solicitation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is a member of the gentleman's own 
party—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have very great respect for those authori- 
ties, but it does not change my opinion as to this amendment. 
And wanted a more stringent one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN, Will the gentleman yield? I ask that the 
gentleman have five minutes more. 


— — 
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The CHAIRMAN, 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not quite get the amendment offered by 
the gentleman, and I wish he would repeat it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment which I offered simply 
extends the period from March 1, 1920, which has already gone 
by, to March 1, 1921, basing that amendment upon the proba- 
bility of the court deciding the case between now and the ist 
of next March. 

Mr. MORGAN. In other words, in line 12 the amendment is 
to strike out“ 1920" and to insert “1921”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, that is a very good amendment, and 
I hope it will be carried. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In certain sections of the country, and 
particularly in that section of the country from which I come, 
the product of the farm is very largely exported. The money 
crop of large sections of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
some parts of Ohio and other States depends largely upon the 
foreign market in order that it may bring a price sufficient to 
enable the farmer to live. Now, on account of the fall in for- 
eign exchange, the market has absolutely gone to pieces. The 
bottom has dropped out of the market, and there is no sale at 
the present time for farm products that found their market in 
the countries of Europe, and those farmers are compelled to 
borrow money in order that they may hold their crop until the 
prices go up, or until they can make a different crop out of 
which they can obtain the necessaries of life. 

Mr. PLATT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if they are compeiled to go to 
banks or private lenders of money and pay exorbitant rates of 
interest, they are put not only to a disadvantage on that ac- 
count but at a double disadvantage on account of the cheap- 
ness of their product, and this amendment will enable these 
Federal farm land banks to extend assistance to those farmers 
who are thus situated between now and the Ist of next March; 
and I can not see, either legally or morally, where we are under 
any greater obligation to those who got in prior to March 1, 
1920, than to those who come in hereafter. I want them all 
protected. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman knows the Federal board here 
in Washington instructed the land banks to make no commit- 
ments after March 1, or a little before that, and that those 
who are in before that are in in good faith. If you allow them 
to get in now they may be doing a business which may be un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not be any more unconstitutional 
than that which has been authorized. They will either go up 
together or down together. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no authority here for the Treasury to 
buy bonds. If an outsider wants to do it and take the risk, 
it is all right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The very reason why this bill is brought 
in is because private investors will not buy those that have 
already been committed. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no obligation on the Treasury in any 
legal way, then, to take care of those who went in in good faith 
before notice was given, but they should not go on and continue 
it indefinitely after the notice is given. J 

Mr. BARKLEY, I assume that anyone who comes in under 
the Federal farm loan act comes in in good faith. 

Mr. PLATT. Those who come in now do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we extend the time until next March, 
they will not have notice, because the time will have been ex- 
tended in which the Treasury will come to their assistance or 
purchase these bonds that will be issued between now and next 
March. 

Mr. PLATT. If the court declares the law unconstitutional 
between now and next March, what then? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then the law and the amendments to it 
and everything done under them would go along together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

I hope the committee will not vote on the amendments with- 
out giving them a moment's consideration as to their serious- 
ness. This.amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
who is usually careful in offering amendments and careful in 
considering legislation, appeals to me as a departure from his 
usual rule. For instance, the amendment to section 82, that 
we ure reenacting to-day, authorized the purchase on the part of 
the Government of $200,000,000 worth of bonds, $100,000,000 
a year for two years. Now, under that act we have purchased 
over $136,000,000 worth of bonds. So we have something like 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


$60,000,000 with which to purchase bonds. It is shown in the 
report on this bill, and it is a fact, that practically that amount 
of money will be required to make good our obligations up to 
the Ist of March of this year. 

Now, what would be the idea in extending the provisions to 
the Ist of March, 1921? We would not have any money. The 
amendment carried here would not provide a dollar to carry out 
the provisions next year. The banks decided last January, the 
Federal farm loan banks, that they would not be hypocrites 
about this thing, and that they would not do busjness until the 
court decided as to whether they were within the Constitution 
or not. So they practically suspended. But there is an obliga- 
tion outstanding. The appropriation was authorized by a 
former Congress, and this committee has simply brought in a 
bill here to authorize the closing up of that proposition. I say 
that to strike out the amendment itself or to amend it by ex- 
tending it until March, 1921, would be the height of folly. That 
would not accomplish the operating of these banks. You can 
not operate them for a year on less than $10,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Replying to the gentleman’s first sugges- 
tion, it would not be germane to this committee amendment to 
offer. an amendment to increase the amount available for this 
purpose, and therefore could not be offered in connection with 
my amendment, but if my amendment should be adopted it 
would be an authorization which could hereafter be taken care 
of by Congress. 

Mr. TINCHER. If you go ahead and adopt that legislation, 
that would be for this Government to finance the Federal farin- 
loan banks for another year. I tell you what would happen: 
The Secretary of the Treasury, who is not overly friendly to 
even this, will not do a thing. He has practically said so in 
his letter which appears in the report on this bill. So we may 
as well be candid with the farmers, of whom we are friends, 
and say to them that this is all the help we can give them. 
The banks have been practically suspended since last January. 
The next amendment, according to your statement, would be to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to buy $200,000,000 
or more bonds so that they could operate until next March, and 
that legislation, according to the report here, would not only 
meet with the disapproval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
but would meet with a veto, and we would not do what we 
want to do for these farmers. As for the farmer, I do not 
believe in praying for him and then not giving him anything. 
This is all we can do for him under the present circumstances. 
If we follow the advice of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I think the organization will be 
maintained, and if the law is upheld we will still have those 
banks. — 

Mr. Chairman, I have worked hard for this bill. I have had 
conferences with Mr. Lobdell and Mr. Lever of the Farm Loan 
Board. I have gone to the different committees of the House; 
was before the Rules Committee to help get the rule. If this 
bill passes there will be $60,000,000 available. This will clean 
up the loans that the banks have made, and it will be a help. 
If the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is really in 
favor of appropriating money and having the banks go ahead 
for the next year, I will vote for this measure, but to adopt his 
amendment to this bill would not help one bit, as we would 
not have the money, as he admits himself, to carry it out. The 
thing I am afraid of is that if we adopt his amendment we 
will displease the Secretary of the Treasury. His statement is 
here with the report, which is plain and concise. He briefly 
says he will use the balance of the $200,000,000 but no more, 
I believe in taking this $60,000,000, and then I will go as far 
as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], or the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan], or anyone else in trying to 
get an appropriation so that these banks can function while 
the case is pending; but the officers of the Federal farm-loan 
bank tell me, and the Secretary of the Treasury says in this 
report, that they do not consider that good policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the officers of the Federal farm- 


‘loan bank are friendly to it. I know when they ask us to 


do something for the bank that they are trying to preserve it. 
But when it comes to the amendments offered here on the floor 
by Members who are not in touch with the matter, I can not 
always tell whether they are friendly or unfriendly to the 
Federal farm-loan bank. However, anyone can see at a glance 
that this amendment changing the time without adding money 
is an unfriendly amendment, and could have no other effect 
than to complicate the matter, make grief for the bill in the 
other branch of Congress, and make grief for it with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who will have to furnish the money to 
buy the bonds. And it seems to me that it is very plain that 


1920. 
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the real friends of the Federal farm-loan bank that want fo 
see it continue to succeed will not yote to make the bill im- 
practicable when it is passed. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on this amendment be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment be now 
closed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. I would like to have two minutes. 

Mr. PLATT, I moye that the debate on this amendment be 
now closed. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the debate on this amendment be now closed. 

Mr. PLATT. I will amend that by saying five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. By whom is it to be used? Certainly not by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. He has made 
three speeches. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose you are getting tired of my 
speeches, 

Mr. WINGO. Iam not; but I think the House may get tired 


of them. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would not be surprised, but this is a 
matter of very great importance to thousands of farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Prarr] that all debate on this 
amendment close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inqulry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The motion for closing the debate in five 
minutes applies to the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, does it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. It applies only, the Chair thinks, to the 
pending amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, then, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
detain the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let us vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORGAN. Was not I recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was recognized, but the 
Chair understood the gentleman to say he did not care to use 
his time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I said I did not like to detain the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the gentleman’s pardon. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized. 3 

Mr. MORGAN. I know that I have occupied considerable 
time on this bill, but I feel like I am discharging my duty. A 
few minutes ago I spoke against the committee amendment. 
Since that time the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
has moved to amend it by striking out “1920” and inserting 
1921.“ Of course, if the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky can be carried, then I would have no objection to the 
committee amendment as amended. I think there is no danger 
of doing any great harm by carrying this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. There is one thing that I would like to have 
the gentleman explain to the House. The Government to-day, 
as I understand it, is obliged to pay 5} per cent on what money 
it borrows. 

Mr. MORGAN, 

Mr. PHELAN, 
open market at 

Mr. MORGAN. That has been repeated several times. It 
has been repeated here that the Government is paying 54 per 
cent interest, but that is on short-time bonds and short-time 
certificates. The Government is not paying 54 per cent on any 
long-time bonds. But even if it were, that has nothing to do 
with this question. 

Mr. PHELAN. Why not? 

Mr. MORGAN. Simply because the object of this amend- 
ment, the whole object of the resolution brought in, is to help 
agriculture, and if you do not have that purpose in view you 
ought not to have brought it in here. If you can help agricul- 
ture a little you can help it more, and you can not make a 
sound argument in favor of the resolution that you have re- 
ported that does not apply to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. You can not say you 
can help a little but what you can say you can help a little 
more, and especially that you can help in a substantial manner, 
This your resolution will not do. You are illogical and incon- 
sistent and unfair in your argument, 


That is on short-time certificates; yes. 
The Government bonds are selling on the 


Mr. PHELAN. Does the gentleman recall that in the Fed- 
eral farm-loan act there was an absolute prohibition on the 
part of the system to issuing a bond carrying greater than 5 
per cent interest, so that no bank can issue to the Government 
even a bond which wiil pay more than 5 per cent? 

Mr. MORGAN, Well, I am not asking that. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky does not ask that. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am asking you. 

Mr. MORGAN. The objection I have to the resolution re- 
ported by the committee is that it does not go far enough. It 
covers only loans closed and approved prior to March 1, 1920. 
If it is right to take money out of the Treasury to help those 
whose loans were approved prior to March 1, 1920, it is not 
wrong to help those applying thereafter. I want, if possible, to 
make some arrangement to enable these banks to go on and 
transact business. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
committee amendment be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that all debate on 
the pending committee amendment do now close. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the resolution to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hustep, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 351) extending the provisions of an act amending 
section 32 of the Federal farm loan act approved July 17, 1916, 
to June 30, 1921, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the resolution as 
amended do pass. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to move to recommit with instruc- 
tions to amend the provision which is known as the committee 
amendment. At what time will that motion be in order? 

The SPEAKER. After the engrossment of the bill. 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
preamble be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the preamble be stricken out. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit this reso- 
lution to the Committee on Banking and Currency, with in- 
structions to report it back to the House forthwith, with an 
amendment changing the figures from “1920” to “1921,” in 
line 12 on page 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, BARKLEY offers a motion to recommit the joint resolution to 
the Committee on . and cy with instructions to report it 
back to the House forthwith, with the following amendment: On page 
2710415 12, strike out the figures 1920 and insert the figures 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, that identical amendment was just 
voted down in committee. Is it in order to move that in a mo- 
tion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. It is in the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On that motion to recommit, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to recommit the resolution. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to haye it. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 
A division is demanded. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 57. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
{After counting.] Obviously there is no quorum pres- 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
many as are in favor of the motion to recommit will; when 
their names are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed will an- 


count. 
ent. 


swer “nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 120, nays 151, 


answered “ present ” 1, not voting 155, as follows: 


Bland, Ind, 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Box 
Briggs 
Buchanan 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Candler 
Cantrill 
Clark, Mo, 
Collier 
Connally 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Davey 
Davis, Minn, 
Davis, Tenn. 
t 


Dickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Dupré 


Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
ka 


Brooks, III. 
Browne 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Kans. 
Cannon 

Carew 


Carss 
Chindbiom 


Callen 
Currie, Mich. 
Dale 


Dallinger 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dunbar 
Dunn 

Dyer 

Echols 
Elliott 
Emerson 
Rvans, Nebr. 
Freeman 


Ackerman 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Benson 
Blackmon 


YEAS—120. 
Evans, Mont. MecClintic Romjue 
Evans, Ney. McDuffie ouse 
Fairfield McKeown Rubey 
Fisher r Rucker 
Foster Mann, S. C. Sanders, La. 
Gandy Mansfield Sanford 
Garner Martin Sherwood 
Garrett Mays Sims 
Goodwin, Ark. Moon Sinnott 
Griffin. Morgan Sisson 
Hardy, Tex Murphy Smith, III. 
Harreld veely Stedman 
Hawley Nelson, Mo. Steenerson 
lersman Newton, Minn, 5 Miss. 
Hoe: O'Connor Stoll 
Hu th Oldfield Sumners, Tex. 
Hull, Tenn. Oliver Swope 
Humphreys Overstreet Taylor, Ark. 
Igoe Padgett omas 
Jacoway : ark Thompson 
Jobnson, Ky. Parrish Upshaw 
Johnson, Miss. ‘ou Vinson 
Keller uin Volstead 
Kincheloe ainey, Ala. Watkins 
Kinkaid Rainey, II. T, Weaver 
Lanham Raker Welt, 
Larsen Randall, Calif. Whaley 
Lazaro Rayburn Wilson, La, 
Lee, Ga. Ricketts _ Wingo 
Lesher Robsion, Ky. Young, Tex. 
NAYS—151. 
French Lehlbach Radcliffe 
Fuller, III. Little Rainey, J. W. 
Gallagher Lonergan Randall, Wis. 
Ganly Luce Reed, W. Va. 
Gard Luhring Rodenberg 
Glynn McAndrews Rogers 
Goldfogle MeArthur Rowe 
Goodall MecGlennon Sanders, Ind. 
Goody koontz McKenzie Sanders, N. X. 
Graham, III. MeKiniry y 
Green, Iowa McKinle ey Sells 
Greene, Mass. McLaughlin, Mich. Sie: — 
Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinclair 
Hadley MacCrate Sle mp 
Hamilton Madden Smit „Mich. 
Hardy, Colo. Magee Snell 
Haugen Mapes Stiness 
Hays Mason Strong, Kans. 
Hersey Michener Summers, Wash. 
Hickey er Sweet 
Hicks Minahan, N. J. Tilson 
Hoch Monahan, Wis Timberlake 
Holland Mondell Tincher 
Houghton Monta Tinkham 
Hull, Iowa Moore, Ohio Towner 
Husted Mott Vaile 
Hutchinson Madd Voigt 
James Newton, Mo, Waish 
Johnson, Wash. O'Connell Wason 
Juul den Webster 
Kahn Olney Wheeler 
Kennedy, R. I. Paige White, Me. 
King Parker will s 
Kleczka Pell Wilson, III. 
Kraus Peters Winslow 
Lampert Phelan Wood, iod 
Layton Piatt Young, N . Dak. 
Lea, Calif. Purnell 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—155. 
Brumbaugh 8 Drewry 
Burke Eagan. 
Butler Curry, Calif, gle 
Byrnes, S. C. Darrow Edmonds 
Campbell, Pa. Dempsey Ellsworth 
Caruway Dewalt Elston 
Carter Dominick Esch 
Casey Donovan Ferris 
Christopherson Dooling Fess 
Clark, Fla. Doremus Fields 
Cole Dowell Flood 
Cooper Drane Focht 


As 


Fordney Kally, Pa. Neison, Wis. Steele 
Frear Kendall Nicholls Stephens, Ohio 
Fuller. Mass. Kennedy, Iowa Nolan Steveuson 
Gallivan Kettner Osborne Strong, Pa. | 
Garland iess Porter Sullivan 
Godwin, N. C. Kitchin Ramsey Tague 
Knutson Ramseyer Taylor, Colo. 
Gould der Reavis Taylor, Tenn. 
Graham, Pa. 22 Leber Temple 
Griest Lankford Reed, N. Y. Tillman 
Hamill Linthicum Rhodes ‘Treadway 
Harrison Longworth Riddick are 
Hastings Lufkin Riordan _ Venable 
Hayden McCulloch Robinson, N. C. Vestal 
Heflin McFadden Rose Walters 
Hernandez McLane Rowan Ward 
Hill McPherson Sabath Watson 
Howard Macüregor Schall tra 
Huddleston aher Scully White, Kans. 
ings Mann, III Seara Wilson, Pa, 
Ireland Mead Shreve Wise 
Jefteris Merritt Smail Woods, Va. 7 
Johnston, N. X Milligan Smitb, Idaho Woodyard 
Jones, Pa. Mooney Smith, N, Y. Wright 
Jones, Tex Moore, Va Smithwick Yates 
Kearns * Moores, Ind. Snyder Zihlman 
Kelley, Mich. Morin Steagall 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mr. Reopes with Mr. TILLMAN. 
Mr. Snyper with Mr. Carrer. 
Mr. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ with Mr. Hasrinos, 
Mr. ELSTON with Mr. DRANE. 
Mr. Osborne with Mr. MCLANE. 
. Morrn with Mr. Bygnes of South Carolina. 
. Focut with Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Stirn of Idaho with Mr. Dominick. 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. Froon. 
Mr. LonewortH with Mr. KITCHIN. 
Mr. Lanertey with Mr. CLanRK of Florida. 
Mr. Butter with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Kress with Mr. Casry. 
Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. DEWALT. 
Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. CAMPBELG of Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Mr. GriesT with Mr. WrLson of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Curry of California with Mr. BOOHER. 
Mr. DowELL with Mr. MAHER. 
. Darrow with Mr. MEAD. 
. KENDALL with Mr. HOWARD. 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. LINTHICUM. 
. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr., HUDDLESTON. 
. ACKERMAN with Mr. WISE. 
. Reep of New York with Mr. Rowan. 
„ ZIHLMAN with Mr. NICHOLLS. 
Mr. Treapway with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr, SMITHWICK. 
. YATES with Mr. HEF in. 
. Watson with Mr. Dootrya. 
. FREAR with Mr. MTLLIGAN. 
Mr. Scrat with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Mr. Costetto with Mr, ASWELL. 
Mr. Watters with Mr. Scutiy. 
Mr. Ripprcx with Mr. TAGUE. 
Mr. McFappen with Mr. MOONEY. 
Mr. Epmonps with Mr. BRAND. 
Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Notan with Mr. EAGAN. 
Mr. Fess with Mr. Kerrner. 
Mr. Ramsry with Mr. LANKFORD. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. Baate. 
Mr. Esch with Mr. Ferris. 
Mr. Netson of Wisconsin with Mr. SMALT, 
Mr. Srronc of Pennsylvania with Mr. BRINSON. 
Mr. Cooper with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Mr. McPuerson with Mr. WRIGHT. 
Mr, Dempsey with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 
Mr. SHREVE with Mr. Rrorpan. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
Mr. KREDER with Mr, WELLING. 
Mr. Rose with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
Mr. Vestrar with Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. BacHARACH with Mr. FIELDS. 
Mr. GARLAND with Mr. STEAGALL. 
Mr. Reavis with Mr. VENABLE. 
Mr. Craco with Mr. DONOVAN. , 
Mr. Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr, Jonrs of Texas, 
Mr. Goop with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 
Mr. VARE with Mr. DOREMUS. 
Mr. Burke with Mr. Drewry. 
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Mr. HILL with Mr. Benson. 

Mr. CurisTopHerson with Mr. Sears, 

Mr. Mergrrr with Mr. Ssats of New York, 

Mr. Mann of Illinois with Mr. GALLIYAN, 

Mr. HurNds with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. Rosrnson of North Carolina. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. HAMILL. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on passing the joint resolu- 
tion. > 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was passed. 

On motion of Mr, Pratr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table, 


COLD-STORAGE BILL. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9521, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table and disagree to all the 
Senate amendments and ask for a conference on the bill of 
which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9521) to proren hoarding and deterioration of and de- 
ception with respect to cold-storage foods, to regulate shipments of cold- 
storage foods in interstate commerce, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? = 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is this the bill 
where the Senate struck out all after the enacting clause? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And there is but one amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JUUL. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee whether or not a certain 
amendment in which I am vitally interested is still in the bill, 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; because everything after the enacting 
clause is stricken out. 

Mr. JUUL. Is the substance of the amendment in the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will be in conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Havcen, Mr. McLaveurtn of Michigan, and Mr. Youne of 
Texas. 

MUSCLE SHOALS NITRATE PLANT NO. 2. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Gentlemen of the House, I have asked a minute 
to read a special invitation to the Members of the House of 
Representatives, as follows: 


SPECIAL INVITATION TO MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES, 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, the National Grange, and the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, through their Washington representa- 
tives. cordially invite you to see a motion picaro of the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate plant No. 2, showing the plant from the beginning of con- 
struction to the period of its operation in the production of cyanamide 
and ammonium nitrate for explosives. 

This motion picture was taken and made available by the Bureau 
of Economics and approved by the officials of the War Department. 

Col. Burns and Maj. Gaillard, of the Nitrate Division of the War 
Department, have kindly consented to be present each evening and 
explain the military side of nitrate plant No. 2, and answer any 
questions Members of the House may ask. 

Washington representatives of the farmers’ organizations will be 
present each evening to explain the agricultural and fertilizer side of 
the nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals. a 

There will also be shown an interesting motion picture of the Roose- 
velt Dam and growing prons in the Salt River Valley, Ariz., illustrating 
what this dam has done for arid lands in contrast with what nitrate 
plant No. 2 may do for lands requiring fertilizer. 

These motion 3 will be displayed in the majority caucus room 
of pee tat Office Building at 8 p. m. on the evenings of May 17, 
18, au . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. Morcan and Mr. Prarr were granted leave to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


The extension of remarks by Mr. Sutrn of Michigan is as 
follows : 


(Michigan Cooperative Crop Reporting Service. Michigan Department 
of State, Division of Agriculture. United States P Department ot 


Agriculture, Bureau of Crop Estimates. Offices: Rooms 201-207, 


Post Office Building.] 
LANSING, MICH., May 14, 1920. 


The number of men that have left the farms of Michigan during 
the past three years is three times as great as the number of Michigan 
men that died or were killed in the Civil War. It would require the 
33 male population over 15 poe of age of rerien $ and Flint 

vacant 5 fichigan to 

e num 


onl 
19; 


more. 

This abandonment does not tell the whole story. A large percentage 
of men on farms are st 50 years of age and without help. The 
average size of farms is 91.5 acres, and there are but 11 men and 
boys to each 10 farms, or but one man or boy to each 82.5 acres, 
with many of these unable to do a full man’s work. There are 30,300 
vacant houses on farms, 10,000 of which have been vacated within the 


last year. 

Of the 276,000 men on farms three years ago, 46,000 have since 
left; 20,000 of them during the past year. This unprecedented exodus 
from farms indicates that city and industrial life have become more 
profitable and satisfactory than farm life. A recent preliminary sur- 
vey conducted by the State farm bureau shows similar and comparable 
results, and that there would be a decrease of 15.8 per cent in the 
acreage of cultivated crops this year as a result. Its report also 
shows that the number of dairy cattle has decreased 11.3 per cent 
aunga past year. 

As Mich is only typical of the condition found in most of the 
other States, it is evident that the production of farm crops will de- 
cline as long as the present situation continues, and as long as the 
cost of producing these crops follows so closely the price the farmer 
receives. With a steadily decreasing supply and increasing demand, 
the price of food will continue to advance. 

The only remedy is a reversal of present conditions through 
crease in the number of food producers and a co: nding decrease 
in the number of nonproducers of food. This reversal will only come 
when the remuneration for growing food cro becomes as great in 
proportion, taking into account investment, k, and labor, as that 
of other occupations, and when farm life takes on attractiveness equal 
to that of city life. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report a disagreement 
on the Army reorganization bill. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


3 per cent. 
per cent are idle, and occasional counties report 25 per cent or 


an in- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12775) to amend an act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, haying met, after full 
and free conference have been unable to reach an agreement 
thereon. 


Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to sections 59 to 68, inclusive, of the Senate 
amendments to the House bill and concur in the same with an 
amendment to read as follows: 


Sec. —. Strength of the National Guard of the United States: The 
maximum strength of the National Guard of the United States, as 
established under the protona of this act, and that may be organ- 
ized in any State in time of peace shall be equal to 800 officers and 
enlisted men for each Senator and resentative in Congress and a 
number, to be determined by the President, for each Territory and the 
District of Columbia : Provided, That in States which have but one Rep- 
resentative in Congress the maximum strength of the National Guard 
of the United States therein organized shall be determined by the 
President: Provided further, That the word Territory, as used in this 
act relative to the National Guard of the United States, shall include 
and apply to Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone. Except 
as otherwise specifically prescribed herein, the organization of the 
National Guard of the United States, including the composition of all 
units thereof, the location of such units, and the assignment of such 
units to the brigades, divisions, and corps of the Army of the United 
States, shall be as provided in sections — and — of this act. 

Sec. —. Enlistment in the National Guard of the United States: 
Whenever any State or Territory shall have provided by law for entist- 
ment in the troops of such State or Territory of all persons resident 
in such State or Territory who enlist in the National Guard of the 
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United States, and shall have otherwise pea 1 55 the e 
of this act for “he keeping of State or 3 
resident in such Bute or 9 and liable. ae mitas 

time of war, except enlisted m the — in 
Reserve Corps, may, within the limits as La Anat by sec- 
tion — of this wig be voluntarily enlisted in the National 


time and by the same t OREA st in the troops of the 
State or Territory of his. residence: ed further, That the period 
for which such person enlists in the troops of the State or ——— 


shall be such that his State or Territory enlistment will 
curren with his Federal enlistment. Such enlistment — — the Na- 


this act, ith the 


2 70 additional iods of not less 172 — one = 

cations for enlistment in ve aean Na- 
shall be the same as Agee peni vaan 
„ Subject to such modi 

y direct. ‘ted men in the National 

Guard of the several States, Territor and the District of Columbia 
shall, with their consent, be recog: as members of the National 
Guard of the United States under the — — of this act for the 
unexpired portion of their present enlistment contracts. All persons 
enlisting for service in the National Guard of the United States shall 
S an enlistment contract and take and subseribe to an oath im the 
folowing form: 
I do hereby 3 to — — voluntarily enlisted this —— da 


of 19—, as a ier in the National Guard of the Uni 
8 and = the treeps of the 8 . of for 
he period of three years under conditions P by law, unless 
d I do swear that 


— 1 discharged by p r —— an 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
= raat. E wii sa them hone: 


that I obey the orders of the President 


to the (State) (Territory) of 
and to obey the orders of the governor thereof subject to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States.” 

An elisted man discharged from service a the National Guard of 
the United States shall receive a in wri „ in such form 
and with such classifiestion as is, or 1 prese: for — 
ee eee. In time of peace may be —— 
such regulations 
as the President may 5 


Prior to the ex of terms of enlistment under 
Sec. — A neni of the 3 Roe of 3 ras Le 
Secretary of may detail or ass officers 9. e oum Ae 
duty with the National Guard of the United 8 aceordin the 
rements of B ĩ tee 
the reserve personnel, with their consent, to duty with o 
of the Nati ‘National Guard of the United States in each State or Territory 
upon the recommendation of the governor of the State or Terri 
concerned, and upon the grant to such officers ef State or Terri 
commission in their respective grades by the oat coed of such State 
er Territory, when such State or Territory by law have dul 
. such action upon the part of the governor thereof and shail 
e otherwise complied with the conditions of this act for the ki 
z of State or Territorial troo In the District ef Columbia 
hall be assi: dation of the commanding 
ted States im said District: 
Army shall be assigned to to the 
m of the National Guard of the United 
comprised within the limits of any State except with 
the comman officers 


such State or ae de commissions, with the 
permission of the t and terminable in his discretion, without 
vacating their commissions in the Regular Army or Officers’ Reserve 
. — or Aopen gig in their relative or lineal standing therein. 

mmissioned as an officer of the National Guard 
by. P the United States, unless such ee a commission in the 


Regular Army or Officers’ Reserve Corps. ms hereafter to be 
— —•— 13 officers in the National daa of ‘the United ace 
an $ upon be magi ae the previsions of this act, take 


in the National 


Guar ef the United Beaten 1 
san defend the Constitution of the 


well 50 faithfull ly 
Na eee Guard 5 
3 Bow further solemn 


e of 
ject ‘to the Constitution and 
Suc. —. Discipline and training of the N: 
States: The discipline and training of the National Guard of the 


—— to the system which is now or may here- 
Unites. Beates for cy oe Each co N > bat- 
tery, and detachment im the National Guard ef the Uni States san 


addition 
te in encampments, maneuvers, * 2 exercises, includ! 
man . troop, battery, oF ear, incl 
— practice, unless such com 


W shall at the (hoe peese 
V 2 
the . — of the State or Territory as provided for in section — of 
this act. 
ees of the United States and of the —. 4. — of 

colllt offices, and employees of the I of the a mal Guard of the United 
States shall be entitled to leave of absence from their sen pectiwn duties, 
without loss of pay. time, or efficiency rating, on all days during which 
they shall be engaged in feld or — — training ordered or au- 
* under the provisions of this act. 

—. Liability of the National Guard of the United States for 
Mira When Congress shall bave authorized the use of the land 


not more than $500 
not belon, 


forces of the United States for sor purpose requiring tħe use of troo 


the President may, under such ri - 
into active service for the period o 
emergency, unless sooner relieved, the whole or any part of the Nas 
tional Guard of the United States: Provided, That when necessary in 
order to execute the laws of the Umien, to suppress insurrections, or to 
repel invasions, the President may, in his diseretien and under the same 
conditions as permit the ca out of the National Guard of the 
several States or Territories, into active service the whole or any 
part of the National Guard of the United States to serve solely within 
the United States, for such period as he may direct. Officers and en- 
listed men called into active service under the terms of this section 
shall have the same pay and allowances as — and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army ef the same grades ae same 88 or service. 

tates: The consent of 


BEC, —.. 8 of other troo 
Be bene to mafntain troops in 


in excess of the Regular Army, 
tions as he may prescribe, ibe, eal in 


Congress is he reby given to each of 
time of ao hag in ty legte That the Stats ee shall first make pro- 
pears gy ag in n contrary to, and 


in all with, t proviatans of this act: 5 
nak ood at no abe s ae A, be irae — except such as belon, 
the units of the National Guard of the United States comp 


within the limits of such State: Provided further, That the States and 
e in time of peace, and subject to such regulations as to ex- 
1 accountability as may be prescribed by the Presi- 

2 shall entitled to use as State or torial troops under the 

direct orders of the governor of the State or Territory, aox for such 
purpose as State or oe eur’ MIE poder be usak se much 
of the National Guard of the Uni within the 3 
borders as has been enlisted in the ee s 880 the £ States or — — and 


ries of State or Pannar We State police, or State constabular 
ger —. Pay for the Na 1 Guard ＋ the United States: ai 


at tbe rate = one- 


the monthly base pay p preseribed for officers of the R Army of 
their grades, for each regular drill or other period of on au- 
thorized by the Secre ef War, not ex five in any one eal- 
endar month = which they shall have been cially pr for 


ing organizations shall receive $240 per Papiae in $ dition to the drill 
pay herein prescribed. Officers above the grade of captain shall e 
r annum, and officers below of ma, 853 


to organizations, shall receive net more than four-thirtieth: 
of the mon base pay of their co. for satisfactory performance of 
1 — appropriate 855 under such regulations as 8 Secretary of 
ar may p 


nging to an organization of the National 
Guard of the Ne rey States shall yoy 7 tion at the rate of 
one-thirtieth of the initial monthly p Pht in the Regular 
Army for each Grill ordered for his o tization at which he is officially 
present and in which 25 participates and one-half 
ours, not exceeding five im any one 
man shall receive any pay miter the 
month in which he shall have atten less than 60 per cent of the 
drills or other exercises for his organization. Periods of 
actual military drills herein prescribed may be 
accepted in lieu of such drills when so provided by the Secretary of 
War. Pay under pam i ds Semi of this section shall not accrue to any 
person during a per when he shall be lawfully on 2 the same 
1 as a member of the Pane Army of corresponding 
Ec, — The National rt of the United States et to laws 

governin ‘the Regular Army: The National Guard of the United 3 
except on duty as State troops nt to orders from competen 
State authority, shall be subject to the laws and regulations reer 
the Regular Army, so far as such laws and regulations are applicable to 
officers and enlisted men whose anent retention in active military 
service is not contemplated by existing law. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have read sections 59 
to 68, which are sought to be amended by this amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, while this verbiage seems to be 
rather long 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks that the 
sections 59 to 68 be reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. We would like to have them read so that 
we can understand what we are voting on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

Mr. KAHN. Reserving the right te object, of course the bill 
has been printed, and I imagine most of the Members of the 
House are familiar with those sections. The language of the 
proposed amendment is rather long, and yet the principle in- 
volved is very short, and the entire matter can be explained in 
five minutes. 


rovisions of x section for any 


Mr. 5 Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. es. : 
Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think it is right and 


proper for the membership of this Fouse to be called upon ta 
vote upon matters of such extensive preparation as are embraced 
in these proposed amendments, especially when we have not had 
sections 59 to GS read, and to know what we are voting upon? 

Mr. KAHN. The bill has been printed for several weeks. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but we do not know at this time what 
those sections are without looking them up. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentlenian will allow me, and if the 
House will bear with me for five minutes and let me explain 
the amendment, and aftér that if the House desires and still 
wants the sections read, I will have no objection, 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
posed amendment. 


Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KAHN, . Yes. 
Mr. DENT. I want to say that I think the substance can be 


explained in a very few minutes, but there are many Members 
who would like to study the proposition as it has been read here 
from the Clerk’s desk. I do not think that we will save any 
time by proceeding here to-night. I am willing to expedite the 
matter, but I suggest to the gentleman that if he will ask to 
suspend with business in order on Calendar Wednesday, to- 
morrow, and take this matter up at an earlier hour even, it will 
suit me, and I think that we can dispose of it very quickly. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, would this matter be in order the 
first thing to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, if fur- 
ther consideration of it is dispensed with now? ‘To-morrow is 
Calendar Wednesday and ordinarily that would intervene. The 
conferees have been in session for four weeks. If we can dis- 
pose of this matter this evening, we can probably get a complete 
agreement upon the bill so that the reorganization measure may 
be brought before the House and passed before the end of this 
week. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has unanimous consent been given for 
the consideration of this conference report without its being 
first printed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that it had been 
printed, but the Chair thinks that no consent has been given. 
Debate, however, has proceeded. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The Chair has not given any opportunity 
for objection. 

The SPEAKER. Anyone can raise the point at any moment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that it is too late 


now. The Chair thinks that debate has commenced. 
Mr. CRAMTON, But there was no opportunity given by the 
Chair. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Texas to withhold his point of order for the moment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I say that the Chair has not 
submitted the question at any time to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that the conference 
report had been printed. It has recently been called to his 
attention that it has not been printed. Of course, no point of 
order was raised against its being considered at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that he should first hear 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought a point of order would take 
precedence over the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the matter can only be taken 
up by suspension of the rules. The Speaker has not ‘asked 
unanimous consent for that purpose. Hence the proceedings 
up to this point have simply been out of order, to which objec- 
tion could have been made at any time. I now make the point 
of order that the report not having been printed its consider- 
ation, without unanimous consent, is out of order. It is a 
matter of the very greatest importance. 

The SPEAKER. The only question in the mind of the Chair 
is as to whether debate having proceeded, it is not now too 
late to make the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Two points of order can not be pending at 
the same time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, if it should develop that the 
House was under the misapprehension that the Speaker was 
under, that this conference report had been printed, would the 
point of order be barred against its consideration at this time 
merely because some men had asked questions about it? 

The SPEAKER. The only question in the mind of the 
Chair is as to whether debate having proceeded, it is now 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the Chair 
that the recollection of the Chair is faulty ahout whether 
debate has been begun. There has been some miscellaneous 
talk back and forth about something or other, but there never 
has been a word said about the matter pending in the House. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 
merely presented the report. 


It has taken 15 minutes to read the pro- Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California 


presented a conference report which reports a disagreement. 
Ordinarily under the rule that report should have been ordered 
printed, but the gentleman from California was recognized 
to offer a motion to recede and concur with an amendment. 
Consideration of that motion has already been begun. It 
would seem that if the point was not raised prior to the con- 
sideration of some motion on a conference report that should 
properly have been printed under the rules, after consideration 
begins, it is then too late to raise the question that it has not 
been printed under the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman think it would be fair 
to the House? The House was under the same impression 
that the Speaker was, that this is a conference report called 
up in the regular way—that is, that it had been heretofore 
presented and printed under the rules. The Members of the 
House generally were of that opinion—certainly I was—and I 
submit that it is not fair to the House to have it considered 
in this way at this time. Without charging that there is any 
intention at all to do so, it amounts to the same thing as sharp 
practice to call this matter up against objection. 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
statement 

The SPEAKER. 
California. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, of course in submitting the motion 
it is equivalent to a request for instruction. Such a request 
does not require to be printed before it can be taken up. As 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs I felt that this 
matter could be explained in a very short time. It is equiva- 
lent to a request for instruction. 

Bye GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it not a fact that notwith- 
standing all the verbiage that has been read here as a part of 
this report a large part of it is existing law? 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And the change that is proposed 
is simply a small part, and the other part, the larger part, is 
given with it so as to make the places where the changes come 
understandable. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MONDELL.: Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition in order 
to make a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am of opinion that the 
conunittee was within its rights in submitting the matter as 
it has presented it. I think there is very little question as to 
that; but evidently the gentlemen of the House do not under- 
stand the amendments, and I am of the opinion that the matter 
ought to go over. It is very impertant, however, that the con- 
ference report be agreed to as scon as possible, because the 
passage of the Army appropriation bill depends upon the agree- 
ment upon this bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the matter may be taken up in the morning immediately after 
the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

t= 

Mr. MASON. What objection could there be if we were to 
take it up in the morning after now having the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs explain the amendment? I 
think it would be very useful. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think we would prefer to hear that 
explanation after we have had an opportunity to read the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
ject—— 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
especially 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
quorum. 8 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 


Mr. Speaker, may I make this further 


The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


Is there objection to the request? 
Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Calendar Wednesday has been set aside 
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Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold it for just a 


moment 


Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it. 


Mr. MONDELL, Until I make a unanimous-consent request? 


Does the gentleman from Missouri withhold his motion? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a 1 inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MONDELL. If this matter were to go over at this time, 


would it be in order on Thursday? 


The SPEAKER. 


be in order at any moment on Th 
Mr. MONDELL. It would be the business on Thursday? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion 


to adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 


the House do now adjourn. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 


noes appeared to have it. 


On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 


65, noes 132. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 


and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 


yeas and nays. Evidently a sufficient number, and the yeas and 


hays are ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 114, nays 


The Chair sees no reason why it would not 


154, answered “ present” 1, not voting 158, as follows: 


Almon 
Ashbrook 


Connally 
Crisp 
Cullen 


m 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 


ne 
Burdick 
phe ‘hs 

Kans. 

——.— : 
Chindblom 
Classon 
Pana 
Cramton 
8 her 
Currie, Mich. 
Dallinger 
Denison 
9 ed Iowa 


Emerson 


Fre 
Fuller, III. 


YEAS—114. 
Doughton McClintic 
pré LeDume 
Evans, Mont. MecGlennon 
algen Mckiniry 
Gallagher c 
G y M S. C 
anly ann, 8. 
Garner Mansfield 
Garrett Martin 
Goldfogle Mays 
Goodwin, Ark. Mina han, N. J. 
Greene, Montague 
Griffin Moon 
Hardy, Tex. Neely 
Nelson, Mo. 
Hoey O'Connell 
Hud: O'Connor 
Hull, Oldfield 
Humphreys Oliver 
Jacoway Overstreet 
Johnson, Ky. Padgett 
Kincheloe 
Lanham 
Pell 
Lazaro Phelan 
Lea, Calif. Pou 
Ga. 
Lonergan ney, Ala. 
McAn Rainey, H. T. 
NAYS—154. 
Glynn McArthur 
Goodall McKenzie 
Graham, III McKinle: 
Green, Iowa cLaughiin, Mi 
Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Hadley MacCrate 
Hardy, Colo. Madden 
Harreld Magee 
Haugen Mann, III. 
Hawley Mapes 
Hays Mason 
Hersey Michener 
Hickey Miller 
eks Monahan, Wis. 
Hill Mondell 
Hoce Boore, Ohio 
oughto: 0 
Hull, Iowa Mo 
usted Mudd 
Hutchinson Murphy 
Ireland Newton, Minn. 
James Newton, Mo. 
Johnson, Wash. olan 
Juul 
Kahn Olney 
Keller Osborne 
Kennedy, R. I. P: 

K Parker 
Kinkaid Peters 
Kleczka Platt 
Kraus rnell 
Lampert Radcliffe 
Layton Randall, Wis. 
Lehlbach Reed, W. Va. 
— BS x 

ongwort! obsion, Ky. 
ce Rodenberg 
Lufkin Rogers 
Luhring Rowe 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT “ —1. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 


Sumners. Tex. 


Young, N. Dak. 


NOT VOTING—158. 


Eagle Kearns owan 
Anderson Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Sabath 
Aswell Ellsworth Kelly, Pa. Schall 
Bacharach Elston dai Scott 
Esch Kennedy, Iowa Scully 
Benson Evans, Ney. Kettner Sears 
Black Ferris Kiess Shreve 
Blackmon Kitehin Sims 
her Fields Knutson Small 
Bowers Fi er Smith, Idaho 
Brinson Focht ey Smith, N. Y 
Britten Fordney ord Smithwick 
oks, Pa. Frear Lesher Snyder 
Brumbaugh Fuller, Mass. Linthicum Steagall 
Burke Gallivan McCull aoe 
Butler McFadden Steenerson 
Byrnes, S. C. Garland MeLane Stephens, Ohio 
Campbell, Pa win, N. C. McPherson Stevenson 
Caraway MacGregor Strong, Pa. 
Carter Goodykoonts Maher Sullivan 
Casey Goul Mead Tague 
Christopherson Graham, Pa. Merritt Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Pla. Griest Milligan ‘Temple 
Cole Hamill Mooney Tillman 
Collier Hamilton Moore, Va. Towner 
Cople Moores, Ind. ‘Tread 
Costello Hastings orin Vare 
Crago Hayden Nelson, Wis Venable 
Curry, Calif. eflin Nicholls Waiters 
arrow ernandez Porter Ward 
Davis, Minn, Holland Ramsey Watson 
psey oward Ramseyer ell 
t Huddleston Randall, Calif. Wilson, DL 
Dominick Hulings Reavis Wilson, Pa. 
Donovan Igoe Reber Woods, Va. 
Dooling Jefferis Reed, N. Y Woodyard 
Doremus Johnson, Miss. Rhodes Wright 
Drane Johnston, N. Y. 
Drewry Jones, Pa. Riordan 
Bagan Jones, Tex. Rose 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Temple with Mr. GALLIVAN, 

Mr. BUTLER with Mr, Harrison. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. LesHer. 

Mr. Woopranů with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 

Mr, ACKERMAN with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Goop with Mr. Sms. 

Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. HOLLAND. 
. STEENERSON with Mr. BLACK. 
Mr. ANDERSON with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. Goutp with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. 
Mr. McCuttocu with Mr. Icor. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. MAHER. 
Mr. Epmonps with Mr. GARD. 
Mr. Brirren with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. McLane. 

Mr. Haminron with Mr. Ranpatx of California. 
FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. HEFLIN, 

Mr. Correy with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. COLLIER. 

Mr. GoppyKoontz with Mr. BEUMBAUGH, 

Mr. WILsox of Illinois with Mr, STEDMAN. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, how am I 
recorded? 

The SPEAKER. In the negative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I baye a pair with the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Froop, and I withdraw my vote 
of “nay” and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
business in order on Calendar Wednesday may be transferred 
from Wednesday to Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
business in order to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, be trans- 
ferred until Thursday. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL.. And that Calendar Wednesday business be 
dispensed with for to-morrow. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Reserving the right to object, does the 
gentleman contemplate any other business than this conference 
report to-morrow in case he obtains unanimous consent? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are some other matters that will 
come up. One is the purchase of a hospital site on Wisconsin 
Avenue, and, I think, following that another rule, providing for 
some Hawaiian land matters. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Is that practically all the gentleman 
thinks of? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is all I have in mind now, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
was it not at one time held that you can not do away with 
Calendar Wednesday by unanimous consent? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; we have done that frequently. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood that there was once such a 


ruling. 

The SPEAKER. If it can be done away with by a two- 
thirds vote, the Chair thinks much more it can be done away 
with by unanimous consent. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Wyoming a question. Is this Army bill 
coming up to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The first thing? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Howann, informed me last night that he could not be here 
on account of important matters, and asked me to say that if he 
were here he would have voted for House joint resolution 371, 
authorizing the purchase of Federal land-bank bonds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp two memoranda, one prepared for the Senate 
in advocacy of the Senate clauses of the military measure and 
another memorandum prepared by an officer of the Army against 
the Senate provisions which are proposed here. It will set 
both sides of the proposition fairly before the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ‘ask whether either of the statements will set forth the point 
of view of the National Guard of ‘the country? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think one of them will set it forth fully. 

Mr. ORAMTON. Is it by a National Guard officer? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are both by Regular Army officers, but 
one of them is friendly to the organization of the National 
Guard under the militia clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the objection. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith the memo- 
randa referred to: 


MEMORANDUM 'OF THE SENATE AMENDMENT TO H. R. 12775, TO AMEND 
THE “ NATIONAL DEPENSE ACT,” RELATING TO THE NATIONAL GUARD 
AS A PART or THE CITIZEN ARMY IN TIME OF PEACE. 

The object of the National Guard provisions in the Senate bill is 
to make the National Guard a part of the Army of the United States, 
organized and trained in time of peace under uniform Federal au- 
thority, so that it can be mobilized as such immediately in the event of 
a national 88 without — Raye status, at the same time pre- 
serving — — by t 5 und orders of the governor as State 

and not as 


all of those military units which will be required 
mobilization in the event of = national Seat cling 

‘ongress, It is the conception of the bill, based n Zur ur traditional | Servi 
military policy, that only a limited number of these * can 
formed from the authorized personnel of the 3 and that 
the bulk of them must be composed of citizen soldiers. these 
citizen soldiers as may voluntarily assume an obligation to serve their 
respective States as well as the Federal Government (an Tunan 
identical with that now assumed by all National Guard men) will 
organized in the new National G while the remainder of the —— 
required for immediate mobilization will be formed in the Organized 
Reserves and will be composed of those citizen soldiers who obligate 
themselves to serve only in a serious national emergency 

The ny, of the United States as a whole, including the Regular 
Arey “ational „Guard. and the Organized Reserves, will thus be 

or. = Maeght time of peace and officers and men of the’ Citizen Army 

will be laetinitely assigned to local units formed at or near their 
homes, either in the National Guard or the Organized Reserves, de- 
pending upon the character of their obligation. 

In order to facilitate the initial organization of the Citizen Army 
veterans of the war may enroll volunta under liberal t = 
to ee of service and discharge, either in the National Gua 
the United States or in the Organized Reserves, and it is 8 
that the war-time divisions and of other units of the Natio: Guard 
and the National Army sball be preserved and ted so far as 
practicable in the Citizen Army. 

In order to solve the complicated problems of organization, read- 
ustment, and distribution involved in the initial establishment of 

e Citizen Army the bill provides that selected veteran officers of 
= National Guard, the National Army, and the Officers’ Reserve 

Corps shall ‘eat a with the General Staff in the solution of these 

surs 


pence tion sufficient for initial mobilization, terri- 
Porially. distribated, and provided even in the Organized Reserves with 
a co of officers and noncommissioned officers assigned to their 
several local units and po to receive the man power of tbe Nation 
in the event of national emergency. 


under of the Constitution. This is true Anse the 
1. In resent constitutional status the National Guard ie be 

used to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress 

and to in ms. It can not be for general military 


and therefore can not be included as such in — FE 

e — — defense. Its individual members were 
erican War, the Philippine imsurrection, and 15 —— 
orld War, er 3 er a change of status ee a rupture 


of peace-time 
reorganization — md readjustment of personnel. It is fair to assume 
that in the future, as in the past, we will generally need citizen sol- 
— for sn ‘other than those authorized by the Constitution 
‘or the 

2. It can not be given the uniform training required in an efficient 
national military force because er the Constitution the authority 
to train it is expressly reserved to — several States. 

3. It can not be provided with an officer c trained under uni- 
form standards D Roger a 3 tac cal doctrine, because 


the several States. Congress may Eon: standards as a qualifica- 
ton for armory pay, but until the eral Government bas the power 
to train, it can not ascertain whether these standards have actually 


4. It can not be 2 in e States tactical units such as the divi- 
sion — in few ve because as a rule the com- 


Twenty-eighth Division, but under the mili- 
tia status can be no effective means of perpetua „the Twenty- 
sixth Division of New reg ag none of the New England 
Arpad — pulous enough to maintain complet 
tution of the National ‘Guard, Minis and Ohio and — 
—— — or two other States may be able to maintain divisions, t 
the National Guard of most States, such as Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
— the Carolinas, Kentucky, „ Louisiana, 8 Wash- 
on, and n, can never be incorporated into efective divisional 
teams in time of peace so long as the National Guard remains under 
the militia status. ‘This means not only that they can not perpetuate 
their relation to their war-time ee nai but also that they can not be 
— organized or trained for tary service in time of 


eg Its officers in their capacity as militia officers can not be called 
into active service in time of peace in order to perfect their military 
training through attendance at the 1 general service schools, 
Under She Constitution they 9 — be called 1 into the service only in 
mgd to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrection or 
to repel 5 And it is only under such circumstances that they 
are subject to the President as Commander in Chief or to any of 
his mili subordinates. sey would not be bound to obey the orders 
——— Army officers of superior and they would have no right to issue 
Army officers of inferior rank or to enlisted men. They might 
meters ae at mass 5 under "fo sort of ee 
Tough hearing wo no — o military p 
ough bearing military commissions from their respective governors, 
they Would not belong 1o, the oficer co rpe of the —— SANN 88 
y no ry gations and en o no as 
Tona reserve 83 mo the — geiene a 4 85 — 5 
3 ‘or ngress make qua n a 2 
military schools a requirement for the promotion of reserve officers of 
high rank. But it can im no such condition upon militia officers, 
because the co: 1 ommander in Chief has has no power to require 


reference to a militia officer, its exercise would curtail the appoin 


g the wea of giving National Guard officers 
a representation on ine General Staff, if the National Guard is to be 
reorganized as an important element jn the peace organization of our 
national defense system, their detail to the General Staff as- such 3 
have no constitutional sanction. The National Guard Militia is a 
—.— — 3 of the woe — States — en called into the eral 
r certain Rr ! purposes, and none of its individuals can 
be called "into the m service of the United States ex for such 
p National Guard Militia officers if attached — e General 
taf could not be so attached as such. would be 


Christian pera: 
padarai Staf or to place a representative — the Knights t Pythias 
at the head of a bureau of the War Department, but it “= fically 
denied the power under the Constitution to make any such ition 
the militia is constitutionally in the 


7. Ev 
3 urposes 
123 involves a sage ee 50 


be exercised — a military hierarchy entirely unaccustomed to 
deal with the practical difficulties that confront the citizen soldier. 
8. Under the existing system the National Guard is trained and zaor 
erned under 50 separate and independent jurisdictions. When ed 
into Federal service on the outbreak of war it must not only change its 
serach status but its officers and men must come under a new 
a single 3 2 1 discipline, eag 
training. This necessary or o incorporate as a componen 
of 3 national army. This not only requires reorganization, 
but must always involve a serious p on officers who have had no 
opportunity to qualify for military command under uniform Federal 
standards in time of peace. If the National Guard were organized as 
a part of the Army in time of peace, its training would be standardized 
and its officers of all grades would be qualified under uniform Federal 
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requirements which would be reco; 
such circumstances all officers woul 


Dey 
emergency brings them the full responsibility of high command in 
Army of the United States in war. s 

In review of the above considerations it may be said that a citizen 
army formed under the militia clauses of the Constitution can not be 
prepared in peace for effective service in war. This is true for the 
following principal reasons: 

(a) It can not be used for general military purposes as such, but 
must be reorganized in a new constitutional status before it can be 
employed as a war force. 

b) Its officers and men can not be trained in peace under uniform 
Federal standards, 

(e) Its officers can not be recognized as a part of the Army in time of 
peace and therefore can not participate as such in determining their 

_ proper relation to the national military policy. 
hese defects in the national military organization can be corrected 
only by relieving the National Guard of its militia status and by re- 
orenn ining it as a citizen force under the power to raise and support 
armies. It remains to be seen whether this can be accomplished with- 
out depriving the States of the right to use the National Guard for 
State purposes. 

Under the Senate bill the National Guard is to be organized and 
trained under the power to raise and support armies. It thus de- 
comes a national force but Congress authorizes the States to use it 
precisely as they may now use it under the direct orders of the several 
governors, but as State troops and not as militia. The power of Con- 
gress to make such a disposition is implied in Article I, section 10, of 
the Constitution, which says: “No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace.“ 

As the force thus 0 a Federal force, all details of its organi- 
zation and training and all rules and regulations governing. the appoint- 
ment of its officers are under complete Federal control, except in so 
far as Congress may deem it wise to delegate any rtion of this 
authority to the States. But recognizing that the National Guard 
within any State is to be under the orders of the governor as State 
troops, the bill very 3 rovides that no officer shall be assigned 
to any unit of the National Guard within the limits of any State ex- 
cept with the approval of the governor. The National Guard is to be a 
part of the citizen army and all of its officers must qualify as reserve 
officers of the 2 of the United States. All officers of the National 
Guard are made eligible for appointment as reserve officers, as are all 
veterans of the war, and provisions are included for enabling all other 
qualified persons, whether members of the National Guard or not, to 
become reserve officers. This will create a large corps of reserve offi- 
cers within each State. Any of these will be eligible for appointment 
in the National Guard, but none of them can be so appointed except 
with the approval of the governor. This assures a uniform standard 
of military efficiency, at the same time preserving the reasonable right 
of the 2 to control the selection of these reserve officers who, 
we the terms of the bill, are to command State troops under his 
orders, 

It has been suggested that the adoption of the Senate plan would 
bring the National Guard completely under the control of the War 
Department, and that this in practice would mean an antagonistic and 
unsympathetic control by officers of the Regular Army. Policies affect- 
ing the organization, training, and mobilization of the National Guard 
as an integral part of the Army of the United States must, indeed, be 
based upon recommendations of the General Staff. which is 888 
by law with the preparation of plans for the national defense. ut 
under the Senate plan National Guard and other reserve officers will 
participate with the General Staff in the preparation of all policies 
and regulations affecting the organization, distribution, and training 
of the citizen army and all policies and regulations affecting the ap- 
pointment, promotion, assignment, and discharge of reserve officers, in- 
cluding National Guard officers. This will assure the solution of the 
great problem of national defense by professional and citizen officers 
working together at the same table with full appreciation of every 
aspect of the problem. 


COMMENTS ON THE ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL, REFERRING TO MEMO- 
RANDUM ON THE SENATE AMENDMENT TO H. R. 12775, TO AMEND THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT, RELATING TO THE NATIONAL GUARD AS A 
Part OF THE CITIZEN ARMY IN TIME OF PEACE. 


This memorandum has been read with considerable interest, and is a 
very clever misstatement of facts, evidently framed by some one 
ignorant of the provisions of the act of June 3, 1916, and with ideas 
prejudiced against the National Guard as it now exists. It is fair to 
assume that whoever framed this memorandum has been very much im- 
pressed with the part played by the National Guard as it now exists 
n the military forces of this Nation. It perhaps is the result of some 
Regular officer's observation, who has been able to grasp the wonderful 
development in the National Guard since 1898, as shown in the mobili- 
zation of 1916 and the great World War through which we have just 
passed. Without doubt he is convinced that the great part of our mili- 
tary forces will never be found in the Regular Army, but must come 
through our citizen soldiery. He, therefore, is striving to absorb into 
our Regular forces the National Guard which heretofore, previous to 
the present World War, has been held by pe, tooo officers in disrepute ; 
in other words, he is striving to steal their glory. 

The first paragraph shows ignorance o re law, because the 
National Guard to-day is a constituent part of the military force of the 
United States, just as much as the Permanent Establishment, and he 
assumes to state therein that it is not. The change of status to which 
he refers results from the application of section 111 of the present act, 
which, under the Constitution, is by no means a n ty. Further- 
more, the Kahn bill provides a change in this section of the law which 
will remove the objections raised in the memorandum. There is not 
a point raised throughout this entire memorandum which can not be 
met by a modification of the act of June 3, 1916, except the base upon 
which it is namely, the present National Guard is maintained 
under the militia provisions of the Constitution, whereas the force 
which he is advocating would be maintained under the provisions to 
raise and support armies. 


On page 2, in paragraph No. 1, the statements are erroneous, because 
the National Guard can ae used by the governor, as the commander in 


chief, for all trouble within the State for which the governor is re- 
sponsible or accountable to the citizens of the State. In framing this 
3 he has started upon an erroneous basis which, it is tted, 
as prevailed for many years in this country, namely, the limitations 
upon the use of the National Guard or Organized Militia. The Con- 
stitution will allow the use of this force for any purpose for which the 
Regular Army can be used if the President so desires. There is not a 
word in the Constitution which ETRS TE the sending of a Regular 
Army beyond the limits of the United States which would not apply 
with equal force to the National Guard, and if the Commander in 
Chief can send a Regular Army to foreign territory in the interests of 
our common defense, there is no doubt whatever that he bas similar 
power with respect to the Organized Militia. The use of mili forces 
as contemplated in our Constitution is for no other purpose than for 
our common defense. The best defense of a nation in case of war is to 
sta the enemy on his own territory. 

n para; h No. 2 he omits to state In this paragraph that the 
training Which the States must carry out shall be Ay snare, rits to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress. Therefore there are no 50 separate 
systems of training—there is one, and that one is the one prescribed 
by 8 There are, of course, 50 separate States carrying out 
this ning, but the entire control of training is in the han of 
Congress and not in the hands of the States. here can be no more 
comprehensive term used for giving over to Congress the instruction of 
the National Guard than the terms that appear in the Constitution 
reserving to the States the training of the militia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress. 

With respect to paragraph No. 3, the only thing which is exclusively 
reserved to the States is the appointment of the officer, yet the right of 
the Federal Government to prescribe the organization, arming, and 

ulpment of the National Guard has been so interpreted in the act 
of June 3, 1916, without protest from the States, as to convey to the 
Federal Government the right to see that unfit officers shali not be 
members of the National Guard and onir fit officers shall be members, 
Because the National Guard is not fully developed, or even approxi- 
mately developed, under the act of June 3, 1916, is no reason for con- 
demning the act of June 3, 1916, particularly by officers or citizens who 
are ignorant of the splendid provisions of that act, 

Paragraph No. 4. This statement is erroneous because under the 
militia clause of the Constitution it is an established fact that tactical 
units of divisions have been formed from the National Guard, and the 
have been formed into the divisions required by the War Department, 
namely, 16 divisions, and they fonght in France with great credit. 
Furthermore, the National Guard furnished more divisions than was 


originally contemplated by the War Department in that the Forty- 
second Division was formed, and also the nucleus for a colored divi- 
sion; yet the War Department originaly contemplated only 16 divi- 


sions from that force. The statement that divisions can not be formed 
from troops of more than one State is e and disproved 
by our experience of the recent war, and is ing disproved at the 
present time by the reorganization of the National Guard under the act 
of June 3, 1916. Whenever a division is called together, formed from 
numerous States, there certainly are sufficient regular officers with war 
experience to control and command the division thus formed, and per- 
haps to much greater advantage than could occur if the division com- 
mander was an officer of the National Guard of any particular State. 
It is possible the commander might be more efficient. 

On page 8, numbered 8 5, the President can call any pe - 
tion of the Organized Militia which he desires into seryice, or all of 
it, and if he desires to call officers of the National Guard for duty this 
can done. The attendance at schools at the present time is left 
optional with the student officer and perhaps properly so. The des- 
potic power of seizing a citizen soldier from his usual vocation at any 
time which may be dictated by the policy of the General Staff is be- 
lieved inadvisable during times of peace. Such a policy would render 
military training absolutely obnoxious and distasteful to the great mass 
of our American citizens, and annA would not be an American 
institution. It would partake of Prussian methods. Under the pres- 
ent law any National Guard officer who desires to attend a service 
school and is fitted therefor and is able to spare the time from his 
usual vocation, can be sent for such instruction so far as the appro- 
priations made by Congress will permit. This is the present law, and 
t is in direct accord with American principles. It has been strongl 
advocated by the people interested in the development of the Nationa 
Guard that National Guard officers be appointed from officers of the 
Federal rve Corps, and the objections to this procedure has 
emanated from the rmanent establishment rather an from the 
National Guard. It is the permanent establishment which raises the 
greet cry of “incompatibility,” EAs in the next voice they are cry- 
ng, Let us have one Army.“ he barriers which are erected by the 
interpretations of the Judge Advocate General's Department are more 
or less artificial, and they are not in the interest of developing one 
Army. They are more properly intended to create obstacles in the 
federalization of our National Guard units and to guide our military 
forces in divergent channels. If this policy is changed there need be 
no Sea in our present law of any importance in this regard. 

There have been furnished to members of the military committee pro- 
visions of law which would so amend the act of June 3, 1916, as to 
make it necessary for all officers of the National Guard to pass the 
examinations required for Federal Reserve officers. All it needs is pas- 
mse by Congress to correct the conditions mentioned in this para- 


ith respect to paragraph numbered 6, the President, if he sees fit, 

can call a National Guard officer for duty, and without doubt the 
triotism in the National Guard officer would never let him hesitate 
45 replying to a call for duty upon the General Staff. The contentions 
s paragraph is a bugaboo which can be dismissed with almost a 


ph 7, the points raised in this paragraph emanate 
from ignorance of the law and the handling of the National Guard 
at the present time. Under the act of June 3, 1916, as has been sug- 
ested in the Kahn bill, the transfer from 50 separate States or juris- 
fictions to a single Federal erie is effected by the issuance of 
an order—not a very difficult method at the present time. Further- 
more, as has been brought forth before in these comments, every one 
of these organizations, even though under 50 separate jurisdictions, 
must be trained according to one discipline. There was no trouble 
whatever in providing organizations at the nning of the recent 
World War; there was no particular trouble in throwing them into 
divisions and brigades other than the troubles which were required by 
the General Staff, because the entire divisional organization was 
changed upon the eve of war. This was no fault of the National 


in t 
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G but rather the fault of the wise men in the AE 95. gp one 
who should have had a proper divisional organization d uring 


d 
times of peace for the org tion of the National Guard. The delay 
in. organization of National Guard divisions was due almost entirely 
to the breaking up of the divisions originally planned and forming 
therefrom an entirely different divisional organization. This was the 
confusion; this was the delay, and the fault, if any, rests on the Gen- 
eral Staff or War Department. 

With t to page 4, paragraph No. 8, the change into a single 
standard of administration was accomplished in a satisfactory manner 
at the beginning of the World War, and it will be very much easier 
done on future occasions. The writer here attempts to belittle the act 
of June 3, 1916, and he does not realize that the act was never applied. 
There was too limited a time intervening between the passage of that 
act and the draft for the War Department to perfect the act in its ap- 
pee The ignorance of the author of this memorandum is shown 

y the following argument: “If the National Guard were organized as 
a part of the Army in time of peace its training would be standardized 
and its officers of all grades would be qualified under uniform Federal 
requirements which would be recognized upon mobilization.” This is 
exactly what is contemplated and laid down in law by the act of June 
3, 1916, and yet the author desires to change that law. The whole 
attention of the Militia Bureau is being concentrated upon the very 
subjects which he brings. forth on page 4. x 2 

In connection with his following principal reasons, with respeet 
to (a) —can any sane American agree to this statement when th 
consider the part played in the recent World War by the Natio: 
Guard? It was reorganized, but on account of the unexpected demands 
by the War Department a new constitutional status under section: 111 
of the act of June 3, 1916, was assumed, which status was assumed. by 
the issue of a proclamation on the muster of the troops and inspection 
of the equipment. The provisions already suggested to Congress to be 
inserted in a new section 111 will absolutely cut out the inspection of 
men and equipment. The change in the constitutional status will be 
sim ly by a proclamation of the President. With respect to reason 
2050, this is absurd, because it is being accomplished at the present 
time. The only reason that a defect can be claimed in this respect is 
due to the fact that Federal standards are not uniform; they are con- 
sent changing, and the National Guard in many cases are trained as 
near Federal standards as any human intellect can devise. In reason 
"(c)" the man, citizen, or Regular officer who fails to recognize officers 
of the National Guard in time of peace as a part of our national mili- 
tary force needs education; he is groping away back in the times, per- 
haps of the Revolution, and needs to be informed as to the progress 
made in this force. Every one of the defects mentioned can be met 
squarely by the act of June 3, 1916, when modified as has been sug- 
gested to several members of the Military Committee. 

Attention is again called to the fact that the National Guard and all 
our forces in the Senate bill beco federalized, and, so far as our 
system of government is concerned, this is a dangerous procedure. It 
is a procedure which anyone who. is beeping ea familiar with our form 
of government will protest against, because it is following closely along 
the lines of despotism, Prussianism, and autocracy, which are the deadly 
enemies of Americanism. The provision in the Senate bill for the gov- 
ernor of a State to issue orders ¢o Federal troops is heer, uncensti- 
tutional, even though it be placed upon the statute books in the form of 

w 


On pase 5 a discussion occurs. “This assures a uniform standard 
of military efficiency, at the same time preserving the reasonable right 
of the 3 to control the selection of these reserve officers who, 
under the terms of the bill, are to command State troops under his 
orders.” A uniform standard of military efficiency is already assured 
under the present law, and if the War partment would remove the 
artificial barriers maintained by decisions of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral between the Regular Army and the National Guard, which is a 
constituent part of our national forces, the oo bill can readily 
be modified to insure a uniform standard of military efficiency by limit- 
ing the Fi pageant of officers by the governor to those officers who 
duly qualify under the examinations prescribed for the Federal Reserve 
Officers’ Corps. This change is desired by those interested in the de- 
velopment of the National Guard and is frustrated by the attitude of 
the War Department. 

With respect to the last paragraph in this memorandum, at the pres- 
ent time there can be no denying that there is a strong antagonism 
among the citizens toward the Regular Army. It is an open secret that 
certain influential members of the Regular Army believed that section 
111 of the act of June 3, 1916, as interpreted, if put in force, would 
absolutely destroy the National Guard at the termination of the World 
War; perhaps they were animated by sympathy and affection; but if 
so, they had a very peculiar way of showing such feelings. The train- 
ing of the National Guard is now based upon recommendations of the 
General Staff, but unfortunately such recommendations are not always 
in the best interests of our national force nor of the National Guard. 
It appears frequently that the recommendations are of such a nature 
as to render it almost impossible for the peo development of a 
National Guard in this country, and until the General Staff receives 
some education 5 the National Guard and information upon 
its prost status and the laws which govern it aud the problems. which 
confront it, there will never be a sympathetic handling of the National 
Guard problem of this country by the General Staff. By the callin 
of officers of the National Guard into conference with the General Sta: 
for certain periods of time when National Guard matters are to be con- 
sidered, no doubt far better results can be obtained than have been 
obtained in the past, Ba the members of the General Staff are in 
a receptive mood. ‘his condition and mixture of National Guard 
officers and professional officers can be secured without a bit of trouble: 
. the present laws, provided Congress makes the necessary appro- 
priations, 


ARMY REORGANIZATION BILIE—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Speaker, I ask that the report be withdrawn 
so that it may be printed under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California submits the 
report on H. R. 12775, to be printed under the rules. 

The following is the conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the ainendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12775) to amend an act entitled “An act for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 


purposes,” approved June 30, 1916, having met, after full and 
free conference, have been unable to reach an agreement 
thereon, 
. Junius KAHN, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Joun C. MCKENZIE, 
S. H. DENT, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House, 
J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
O. S. THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House of Representatives at 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to H. R. 12775, to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, submit the following statement: 

The two Houses were unable to come to an agreement on the 
Senate amendment. The particular points of disagreement are 
the provisions regarding the reorganization of the National 
Guard. The National Guard provisions of the bill as it passed 
the House are those contained in the national defense act of 
June 3, 1916, amended at the suggestion of officers of the 
National Guard and the Militia Bureau to remedy certain de- 
fects which four years of operation under the said national 
defense act had developed. The Senate amendment to the 
House bill, H. R. 12775, relating to the National Guard provides 
for its organization under the Army clauses of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

After a full and free discussion, the Senate conferees pro- 
posed to the House conferees that the former would accept 
practically the substance of the House provisions of H. R. 
12775 relating to the National Guard, provided the House con- 
ferees would add to the bill the substance of the Senate pro- 
visions relating to the National Guard amended as hereinafter 
stated, so as to authorize each State to determine for itself 
whether its National Guard should remain as now organized 
under the national defense act or by an affirmative act of its 
legislature adopt the National Guard organized under the Army 
clauses as provided in the amendments hereinafter stated. In 
other words, the language of the proposed compromise would 
allow the legislature in each State to determine whether its 
National Guard should remain as now provided by law under 
the militia clause of the Constitution or whether it should be 
reorganized under the Army clauses as provided in the amend- 
ment hereinafter proposed, with the distinct understanding that 
no feature of the change should be carried into effeet until the 
necessary enabling legislataion has been passed by the State. 
car language of the proposed compromise is as follows, to 

t: 

“See. —. Strength of the National Guard of the United 
States: The maximum strength of the National Guard of the 
United States, as established under the provisions of this act, 
and that may be organized in any State in time of peace, shall 
be equal to 800 officers and enlisted men for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress, and a number to be determined by 
the President for each Territory and the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That in States which have but one Representative 
in Congress the maximum strength of the National Guard of 
the United States therein organized shall be determined by the 
President: Provided further, That the word Territory as used in 
this act relative to the National Guard of the United States 
shall include and apply to Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the 
Canal Zone. Except as otherwise specifically prescribed herein, 
the organization of the National Guard of the United States, 
including the composition of all units thereof, the location of 
such units, and the assignment of such units to the brigades, 
divisions, and corps of the Army of the United States shall be 
as provided in sections — and — of this act. 

“Sec. —. Enlistments in the National Guard of the United 
States: Whenever any State or Territory shall have provided 
by law for enlistment in the troops of such State or Territory, 
of all persons resident in such State or Territory who enlist 
in the National Guard of the United States, and shall have 
otherwise complied with the conditions of this act for the 
keeping of State or Territorial troops, any person, resident in 
such State or Territory, and liable for military service in time 
of war, except enlisted men of the Regular Army and the en- 
listed reserve corps, may, within the limits as to number pro- 
vided by section — of this act, be voluntarily enlisted in the 
National Guard of the United States, and, while serving therein, 
shall be exempted from other military service: Provided, That 
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such person shall at the same time and by the same enlistment 
contract enlist in the troops of the State or Territory of his 
residence: Provided further, That the period for which such 
person enlists in the troops of the State or Territory shall be 
such that his State or Territory enlistment will terminate con- 
currently with his Federal enlistment. Such enlistment in the 
National Guard of the United States shall be for a period of 
three years, except as specifically provided for in section — of 
this act, with the privilege of reenlisting for additional periods 
of not less than one or more than three years. The qualifica- 
tions for enlistment in the National Guard of the United States 
shall be the same as those prescribed for enlistment in the 
Regular Army subject to such modifications as the President 
may direct. Enlisted men in the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia shall, with 
their consent, be recognized as members of the National Guard 
of the United States under the provisions of this act for the 
unexpired portion of their present enlistment contracts. All 
persons enlisting for service in the National Guard of the United 
States shall sign an enlistment contract and take and subscribe 
to an oath in the following form: 

I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this 
— day of , 19—, as a soldier in the National Guard of 
the United States and in the troops of the (State) (Territory) 
of for the period of three years under conditions pre- 
scribed by law, unless sooner discharged by proper authority; 
and I do solemnly swear that I will bear true faith and alle- 
glance to the United States of America, and that I will serve them 
honestly and faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, 
and that I will obey the orders of the President of the United 
States and of the officers appointed over me according to law 
and the rules and Articles of War; and I do solemnly swear to 
bear true faith and allegiance to the (State) (Territory) of 
and to obey the orders of the governor thereof subject to 
the Constitution and laws of the United States.“ 

“An enlisted man discharged from service in the National 
Guard of the United States shall receive a discharge in writing, 
in such form and with such classification as is or shall be pre- 
scribed for enlisted men of the Regular Army. In time of 
peace discharges may be given prior to the expiration of terms 
of enlistment under such regulations as the President may 
prescribe. 

“Sec. —. Officers of the National Guard of the United 
States: The Secretary of War may detail or assign officers of 
the Regular Army to duty with the National Guard of the 
United States according to the requirements of the service, and, 
in time of peace, shall assign officers of the reserve personnel, 
with their consent, to duty with organizations of the National 
Guard of the United States in each State or Territory upon 
the recommendation of the governor of the State or Territory 
concerned and upon the grant to such officers of State or Terri- 
torial commission in their respective grades by the governor of 
such State or Territory, when such State or Territory shall by 
law have duly authorized such action upon the part of the 
governor thereof and shall have otherwise complied with the 
conditions of this act for the keeping of State or Territorial 
troops. In the District of Columbia such officers shall be as- 
signed upon the recommendation of the commanding general of 
the National Guard of the United States in said District: Pro- 
vided, That no officer of the Regular Army shall be assigned to 
the command of any organization of the National Guard of 
the United States entirely comprised within the limits 
of any State except with the approval of the governor 
thereof. The commanding officers and staffs of organiza- 
tions of the National Guard of the United States composed 
of troops from two or more States shall be assigned from 
the Regular Army or reserve personnel of the Army under 
regulations prepared as prescribed in section — of this act. 
Officers so detailed or assigned may accept such State or Terri- 
torial commissions, with the permission of the President and 
terminable in his discretion, without vacating their commis- 
sions in the Regular Army or Officers’ Reserve Corps or being 
prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing therein. No 
person shall be commissioned as an officer of the National 
Guard of the United States unless such person holds a com- 
mission in the Regular Army or Officers’ Reserve Corps. All 
persons hereafter to be commissioned as officers in the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States shall, upon being commis- 
sioned under the provisions of this act, take and subscribe to 
the following oath: 

see I, 


in the 


, having been appointed a 


National Guard of the United States, do solemnly swear that 
I will support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America; 


that I will obey the orders of the President of the United - 
States; that I take this obligation freely without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that I will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of the office of in the 
National Guard of the United States upon which I am about 
to enter. I do further solemnly swear to bear true faith and 
allegiance to the State of and to obey the orders of the 
governor thereof, subject to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, so help me God.’ 

“Sec. —. Discipline and training of the National Guard of 
the United States: The discipline and training of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States shall conform to the system 
which is now or may hereafter be prescribed for the Regular 
Army. Each company, troop, battery, and detachment in the 
National Guard of the United States shall assemble for drill 
and instruction, including indoor target practice, not less than 
forty-eight times each year, and shall, in addition thereto, 
participate in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, in- 
cluding outdoor target practice, at least fifteen days in training 
each year, including target practice, unless such company, troop, 
battery, or detachment shall have been excused from participa- 
tion in any part thereof by the Secretary of War, or shall at 
the time prescribed therefor be under the orders of the governor 
of the State or Territory, as provided for in section — of this act. 

“All officers and employees of the United States and of the 
District of Columbia who shall be members of the National 
Guard of the United States shall be entitled to leave of absence 
from their respective duties, without loss of pay, time, or ef- 
ficiency rating, on all days during which they shall be engaged 
in field or coast-defense training ordered or authorized under 
the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. —. Liability of the National Guard of the United 
States for service: When Congress shall have authorized the 
use of the land forces of the United States for any purpose 
requiring the use of troops in excess of the Regular Army, the 
President may, under such regulations as he may prescribe, call 
into active service for the period of the emergency, unless 
sooner relieved, the whole or any part of the National Guard 
of the United States: Provided, That when necessary in order 
to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, or 
to repel invasions, the President may, in his discretion and 
under the same conditions as permit the calling out of the 
National Guard of the several States or Territories, call into 
active service the whole or any part of the National Guard of 
the United States to serve solely within the United States, 
for such period as he may direct. Officers and enlisted men 
called into active service under the terms of this section 
shall have the same pay and allowances as officers and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army of the same grades and same prior 
Service. 

“ Sec. —. Maintenance of troops by the States: The con- 
sent of Congress is hereby given to each of the States to main- 
tain troops in time of peace: Provided, That the State con- 
cerned shall first make provision therefor by legislative enact- 
ment in no respect contrary to, and in all respects in harmony 
with, the provisions of this act: Provided further, That no 
troops shall be thus maintained except such as belong to the 
units of the National Guard of the United States comprised 
within the limits of such State: Provided further, That the 
States and Territories in time of peace, and subject to such 
regulations as to expense and property accountability as may 
be prescribed by the President, shall be entitled to use as State 
or Territorial troops under the direct orders of the governor of 
the State or Territory, and for such purpose as State or Territo- 
rial militia might legally be used, so much of the National Guard 
of the United States within their respective borders as has 
been enlisted in the troops of the State or Territory and com- 
missioned by the governor thereof in accordance with the terms 
of this act and as is not at the time in active service under a 
call by the President: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall prevent the organization and mainte- 
nance by the States and Territories of State or Territorial mili- 
tia, State police, or State constabulary. 

“ SEC. Pay for the National Guard of the United 
States: Captains and lieutenants belonging to organizations 
of the National Guard of the United States shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of one-thirtieth of the monthly base pay 
prescribed for officers of the Regular Army of their grades for 
each regular drill or other period of instruction authorized by 
the Secretary of War, not exceeding five in any one calen- 
dar month, at which they shall have been officially present for 
the required period, and at which not less than 50 per centum 
of the commissioned strength and at least 60 per centum of the 
enlisted strength attend and participate for at least one and 
one-half hours. Captains commanding organizations shall re- 
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ceive $240 per annum in addition to the drill pay herein pre- 
scribed. Officers above the grade of captain shall receive not 
more than $500 per annum, and officers below the grade of 
major not belonging to organizations shall receive not more 
than four-thirtieths of the monthly base pay of their grades 
for satisfactory performance of their appropriate duties, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

“ Each enlisted man belonging to an organization of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States shall receive compensation at 
the rate of one-thirtieth of the initial monthly pay of his grade 
in the Regular Army for each drill ordered for his organization 
at which he is officially present, and in which he participates 
for not less than one and one-half hours, not exceeding five in 
any one calendar month; but no enlisted man shall receive any 
pay under the provisions of this section for any month in which 
he shall have attended less than 60 per centum of the drills or 
other exercises prescribed for his organization. Periods of 
actual military duty equivalent to the drills herein prescribed 
may be accepted in lieu of such drills when so provided by the 
Secretary of War. Pay under the provisions of this section 
shall not accrue to any person during a period when he shall be 
lawfully entitled to the same pay as a member of the Regular 
Army of corresponding grade. 

“Sec, —. The National Guard of the United States subject 
to laws governing the Regular Army: The National Guard of 
the United States, except when on duty as State troops pur- 
suant to orders from competent State authority, shall be subject 
to the laws and regulations governing the Regular Army, so far 
as such laws and regulations are applicable to officers and en- 
listed men whose permanent retention in active military service 
is not contemplated by existing law.” 

Jomus KAHN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Ir., 

JoHN C. MCKENZIE, 

S. HUBERT Dent, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California withdraws 
his motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks which I made on the farm-loan bill this after- 
noon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on vocational 
training in the Marine Corps. 

- The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Do I understand that the motion submitted 
some time ago by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 
will appear in the Recorp, notwithstanding it has now been 
withdrawn by him? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JUUL. Can a request for unanimous consent be re- 
peated after it has been denied, within a reasonable time? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. JUUL. Then I make a unanimous-consent request that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] be permitted to 
print the two documents he referred to. 

The SPEAKER, That has already been granted. 

Mr. JUUL. I beg the Chair's pardon; I did not know 

that. 


[After a pause.] The 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The SPISAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 1699. An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, May 19, 


1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 
LIX——457 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Civil 
Service Commission during the period May 16, 1920, to June 30, 
1921, to maintain and keep current the records of the Joint 
Commission on Reclassification of Salaries (H. Doc. No. 768); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
Ordnance Department of the Army for construction of perma- 
nent storage facilities on the Fort Wingate Military Reserva- 
tion, N. Mex. (H. Doc. No. 769); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Treas- 
ury Department for expenses of collecting the revenue from 
customs during the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 770); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims, which 
have been presented to this department and require an appro- 
priation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 771); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
report in connection with useless papers to be sold for waste; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Waccamaw River, N. C. and S. C.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, from the Select Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department, submitted a report (No. 
998) on war expenditures—ordnance, which said report was 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on Labor, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 544) to provide for the 
establishment of a national employment bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, reported the same with amendments, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 999), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


BILLS AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14079) granting a pension to Mrs. A. M, Hughes and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


t 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14119) fix- 
ing rates of postage on certain kinds of printed matter; to the 
Committeé on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 14120) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Lykens, Pa., one 
erman cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14121) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Wiconisco, Pa., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece pto the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 14122) to authorize the sale 
of a portion of the Copper Harbor Range Lighthouse Reserva- 
tion, Mich., to Houghton and Keweenaw Counties, Mich.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14123) to create a bureau of 
aeronautics in the Department of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 14124) to amend the 
Judicial Code, being the act approved March 3, 1911, an act to 
modify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, by 
inserting therein a new section, to be numbered 24-a, in rela- 
tion to the original jurisdiction of district courts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under ciause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 14125) granting a pension to 
George Swager; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 14126) for the relief of 
James J. Shea; to the Committee on Claims. ï 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 14127) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma M. H. Haas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 14128) granting a pension to 
Mary Margaret Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KLECZKA: A bill (H. R. 14129) for the relief of 
Bill Vassel; to the Committee on Claims. i 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 14130) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Moorehead; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 14131) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harry L. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 14132) granting 
a pension to Wilburn Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 14133) for the relief of 
Erasmus J. Booth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14134) granting 
a pension to William H. Waggoner; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and. papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3698. By Mr. BABKA: Petition of Lodge No. 489, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring 
amnesty for political prisoners; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8699. By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of Private Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Legion, Washington, D. C., favoring bonus of $500 for 
ex-soldiers ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8700. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Parents’ Association of 
the Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring increased salaries 
for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. ` 

8701. By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: Petition of Jackson Bros: 
& Co., of Chicago, III., protesting against the proposed tax on 
sales of bonds and stocks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8702. Also, petition of the Malone Shoe Co., of La Salle, III., 
opposing the passage of the McNary bill, to stamp the price on 
the sole of each pair of shoes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

3703. Also, petition of Friends of Irish Freedom, of Rock- 
ford, III., favoring the passage of the Mason bill for the recog- 
nition of the Irish republic ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8704. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of George E. Cooper and 17 
other residents of Bangor, Me., representing the Private Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Legion of Maine, urging a cash bonus of $500 
for ex-service men, to be paid according to terms of House bill 
10373; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3705. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Three petitions of 
citizens of New York, favoring increased salaries for postal 
employees ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8706. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Tidewater Portland 
Cement Co., R. E. L. Russell, and E. F. Kirwan, all of Balti- 
more, Md., re soldier bonus and proposed sales tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3707. Also, petition of Arthur E. Poultney, of Baltimore, Md., 
re Senate bill 4089; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3708. Also, petition of residents of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
postal increase; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

3709. Also, petition of residents of Baltimore, Md, favoring 
passage of Mason bill; to the Committee on Foreign irs. 

3710. By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: Resolution of 
Woman's Club, Madison, Wis, favoring the Smith-Towner edu- 
cational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

3711. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of International Wood 
Carvers’ Association, favoring granting of bonus to relatives 
of soldiers who have died since discharge; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3712. Also, petition of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., of New York, in connection with postal zone rates for ad- 
oe matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. y 

3713. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of National Council of the 
Friends of Irish Freedom, favoring freedom of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


8714, Also, petition of the Fishing Gazette, of New York, pro- 
testing against the cutting of tħe appropriation for the fisheries- 
industry work in the Bureau of Fisheries, and urging adequate 
appropriation for same; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

3715. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Houston, Tex., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 1112; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3716. By Mr. RANDALL of California: Petition of Private 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Union, of Los Angeles, Calif., favoring the 
passage of House bill 10373, soldiers’ benefit legislation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3717. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Littleton Post, No. 249, 
Department of Massachusetts, favoring immediate passage of 
veterans’ beneficial legislation at this session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. : 

3718. By Mr. ROWAN: Resolution adopted by the Holy Name 
Parish of the city of New York favoring the recognition of the 
Irish Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3719. Also, resolutions adopted by the Central Republican 
Club of nineteenth assembly district of New York, urging Con- 
gress to increase the salaries of postal employees and that this 
action be taken before Congress recesses; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3720. Also, resolutions adopted by the Republican Club of the 
thirteenth assembly district of New York urging Congress to 
increase the salaries of postal employees and that this action 
be taken before Congress recesses; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

3721. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Irving W. Adams Post, 
No. 36, American Legion, Roslindale, Mass., favoring soldier- 
bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3722. Also, petition of national council of Friends of Irish 
Freedom, of New York, favoring the freedom of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3723. Also, petition of Pilgrim Publicity Association of Massa- 
chusetts opposing the passage of House bill 12976, for a tax on 
advertising; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespax, May 19, 1920. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we come to face the new spiritual problems of 
to-day. While our thoughts will be engaged in the routine 
matters of our daily task there shall be within us, as in every 
day, the conflicts, the aspirations, and the decisions of great 
spiritual events in our spirits. We pray that Thy hand may 
guide us, that Thy truth may be our law, Thy honor our glory, 
that to-day we may follow the light of Thy truth as it shines 
upon our pathway. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (George A. Sanderson) read the following 
communication : 
UNITED States Senate, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1920. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I 8 Hon. THOMAS 
STERLING, a Senator from the State of South ota, to perform the 
duties of the Chair this legislative day. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 


President pro tempore. 

Mr. STERLING thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
for the legislative day. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. McCumser and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

CALLING THE ROLE. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Jones, N. Mex, New Smith, Md. 
Jones, Wash Overman oot 
Chamberlain Kellogg Page Spencer 
‘omer enyon Phipps Sterling 
Keyes Pittman nderwood 
Fernald nsdell Wadsworth 
Ga. Knox Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Hale McCumber Sheppard Warren 
Harris McNary herman Watson 
Harrison Nelson Simmons 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] and the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Grass! 
are necessarily detained from the Senate. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from California [Mr, 
PHELAN], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sauriu of South Carolina} is absent on official business. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frernatp in the chair). 
Forty Senators have answered to their names. There is not a 
quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Henperson, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. Lobdk, Mr. MCCORMICK, 
Mr. McKerrar, and Mr. Nucenr answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. CuLserson entered the Chamber and answered to him 
name, 

Mr. ELKINS, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. Tuomas, Mr. McLean, and 
Mr. Harding entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrna in the chair). 
Fifty-two Senators have answered to their names. There is a 
quorum present. 

COLLECTION OF REVENUE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an alternative estimate of appropriations required by the Treas- 
ury Department for the expenses of collecting revenue from 
customs for the fiscal year 1921 in the sum of $11,800,000 in 
lieu of the original estimate for this purpose submitted in the 
Book of Estimates for the year 1921, $10,300,000, being a net 
increuse of $1,500,000, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
Stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9781) to amend 
section 217 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent 
hoarding and deterioration of, and deception with respect to, 
cold-storage foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods 
in interstate commerce, and for other purposes, asks a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Havcen, Mr. McLaucurii of 
Michigan, and Mr. Younc of Texas managers at the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13108) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. BUTLER, Mr. KELLEY 
of Michigan, Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. PADGETT, and Mr. RIORDAN man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) extending the provisions of 
an act amending section 32 of the Federal farm-loan act ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill. (S. 1699) for the retirement 
of employees of the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a telegram 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Colorado Springs, reading 
as follows: 

This body has gone on record as opposing bonuses for soldiers and 
sailors, especially cash bonuses. It is felt that greater efforts should 
be made to oe for disabled men and their dependents and for the 
payment of bills for their care. 

I move that the telegram be referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

The motion was agreed to. > 

Mr. SPENCER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a telegram from former Gov. Hadley, of Missouri, 
in connection with a letter, which I received this morning. 

There being no objection, the telegram -was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Bovutper, COLO., May , 1920, 
Hon. SELDEN P, Srexcer 


Care of Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Know through personal observation that large and prosperous tung- 
sten industries here are now out of operation, account competition of 


Chinese tungsten, and that they can exist only with benefit protective 
tariff as provided by House bill now pending before Senate. feel this 
measure is in harmony with the traditions and policy of the Republi- 


can Party and necessary for preservation of industry most important 
to this State. 
Herpert S. HADLEY. 

Mr. COLT presented a memorial of the Albanian Society of 
Lonsdale, R. I, remonstrating against the awarding to Greece 
of the southern Albanian Provinces of Koritza and Argyro- 
castro, and praying that a hearing be granted to representa- 
tives of Albania, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of sundry citizens of West 
Chester, Pittsburgh, and Reading, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
protection of maternity and infancy. which were referred to 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine, 

He also presented a petition of John W. Jackson Post, No. 
27, Grand Army of the Republic, of Philadelphia, Pa., and a 
petition of Robert Bryan Post, No. 80, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the adoption of the 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
the people of the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Church of the Brethren of Woodbury, Pa., remonstrating against 
compulsory military training, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., praying for the parole of Federal prisoners, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 3, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of Patton, Pa., praying for the freedom of 
Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia Bourse, of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to enable 
persons who served in the World War and who are disabled or 
sick in consequence of their service, as well as the dependents 
of those who lost their lives, to build homes and obtain voca- 
tional training, and remonstrating against the granting of a 
general cash bonus without discrimination, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Board of Com- 
merce of Detroit, Mich., and a petition of the Real Estate Ex- 
change of Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Women’s Club of East 
Lansing, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for vocational education, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also (for Mr. Newserry) presented a petition of the 

Board of Commerce of Detroit, Mich., praying for an increase 
in the salaries of postal employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Ile also (for Mr. NEWBERRY) presented a petition of Ira D, 
MacLachlan Post, No. 3, American Legion, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation granting a 
bonus to ex-service men, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

He also (for Mr. NEWBERRY) presented a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lansing, Mich., and a memorial of the 
Board of Commerce of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to compel shoe manufacturers to stamp 
the cost of the shoe on the sole thereof, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. Newsenrny) presented a petition of Victory 
Grange, No. 1099, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ludington, Mich., 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting to farmers the 
right of collective bargaining, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8969) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to waive the age limit for admission to the United States 
Naval Academy, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 608) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 4361) to provide for the relief of certain officers of 
the Naval Reserve Force, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No, 609) thereon. 
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Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3212) for the relief of legal repre- 
sentative of George E. Payne, deceased, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 610) thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Forest Reservations and 
the Protection of Game, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
11398) for the creation of the Custer State Park Game Sanctu- 
ary, in the State of South Dakota, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3743) for the relief of W. R. 
Grace & Co., reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 611) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred an amendment submitted by Mr. FRANCE 
on the 6th instant, relative to the use of any portion of the public 
highway fronting any hotel or apartment hotel, railroad termi- 
nal, restaurant, theater, or other place of public amusement in 
the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
14100) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1921. The bill is in the exact form in which 
it passed the Senate before, except for the omission of section 8, 
the item to which the President objected, and in consequence of 
which he vetoed the bill. The bill has been passed by the 
House, carefully checked, and has also received the close check- 
ing of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. I ask unani- 
mous consent that without having it read the bill may be 
placed upon its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in relation to sec- 
tion 8, which was stricken from the former bill on account of 
it having been vetoed by the President of the United States. 

I am going to offer an amendment to the sundry civil bill 
to take care of the printing of the 156 Government publications 
that the Joint Committee on Printing have authorized to be 
printed. I hepe there will be no objection to it on the ground 
that it is general legislation, because without such an amend- 
ment no publications could be printed after June 30 of this 
year. 

I again state that I think the President was misled in his veto 
of the legislative bill on account of section 8. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ARKANSAS RIVER BRIDGES. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13665) 
granting the consent of Congress to Muskogee County, Okla., 
to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River, between sec- 
tions 16 and 21, township 15 north, range 19 east, in the State 
of Oklahoma, and I submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 


to Musko County, Okla., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge m4, A proaches thereto across the Arkansas River, at a * 
suitable to the interests of navigation between sections 16 a 21, 


township 15 north, range 19 east, near the town of Fort Gibson, in 
the county of Muskogee, in the State of Oklahoma, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13666) 
granting the consent of Congress to Muskogee County, Okla., 
to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River, in section 18, 
township 12 north, range 21 east, in the State of Oklahoma, 
and I submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Con is hereby granted 
to Muskogee County, Okla., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River, at a point suitab 


to the interests of navigation, in section 18, township 12 north, range 
21 1 near the town of Webbers Falls, in the county of Muskog 
in the State of Oklahoma, in accordance with the provisions of the ac 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LOAN OF TENTS. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Grand Army of the Republic 
of the State of Indiana are to hold their annual encampment at 
Bloomington on the 25th of May. They desire the loan of tents 
and cots from the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, 
The War Department can not furnish them without the au- 
thorization of Congress. The House has already passed a joint 
resolution loaning them the cots, tents, and blankets. It has 
not been the custom of the Senate to extend the loan of blankets 
or bedding, and I have not the authority of the Military Affairs 
Committee to ask that blankets be included in this joint resolu- 
tion, With the elimination of the words “and blankets,” I 
report the joint resolution and ask immediate consideration, 
inasmuch as if it is not considered at this time it will be of 
no ayail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Senator from Indiana asks unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution just reported by him 
from the Committee on Military Affairs. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. The amend- 
ments were, on page 1, line 7, after the word “ tents,” to strike 
out the comma and insert the word “and,” and in line 8, after 
the word “ cots,” to strike out“ and blankets,” so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to loan, in his discretion, to Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Bloomington, in the State encampment 
to be held at Bloomington, Ind., May 25, 26, and 27, 1920, the necessary 
tents and cots, as may be agreed upon by said post and the War De- 

tment: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 

vernment by the delivery and return of said pro , the same to be 
delivered to the commander of said Paul E. Slocumb Post at such time 
as may be agreed npon by the Secretary of War and the commander of 
said post: Provided further, That the Secretary of War, before de- 
livering said equipment, shall take from the commander of said post a 
good and sufficient security for the safe return of said property in 
good order and condition, and the whole to be without expense to the 
United States Government. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. . 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb 
Post, No. 85, Grand Army of the Republic, Bloomington, Ind., 
necessary tents and cots for use at the State encampment to be 
held at said city May 25, 26, and 27, 1920.” 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT GASTONIA, N. C. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, a few days ago, in my ab- 
sence, the Senate passed the bill (S. 4332) to exchange the 
present Federal building and site at Gastonia, N. C., for a new 
site and building, and it was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives. I promised some of my constituents that I would not 
urge the consideration of the bill until they could be heard 
upon it. I therefore enter a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It relates to a publie building at Gastonia, 
N. C. I move that the House of Representatives be requested to 
return the bill to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION. INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4411) granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Pembina, N. Dak., and Kittson, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North at or near the city 
of Pembina, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4412) granting an increase of pension to William 
Walker (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4413) granting an increase of pension to Otto N. 
Burge (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. McCUMBER: 
A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 199) providing for monthly pay- 
ment of pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$50,000 for the survey of the Green River and its tributaries 
and the Price River, in Duchesne, Uintah, Carbon, Emery, and 
Grant Counties, Utah, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—WILLIAM J, JOHNSON. 


On motion of Mr. Soor, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 3360, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, first 3 granting an increase of pension to Wil J. 
Johnson, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
having been made thereon, 


CLAIMS OF SIOUX INDIANS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SPENCER. I present the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 400) authorizing 
the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims. The House has been kind enough to accept the Senate 
bill with the single addition of allowing claims arising out of 
lands to be also presented to the Court of Claims. I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLING). The confer- 
ence report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
400) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with amendmenis 
as follows: After the word “funds,” in section 1, insert the 
words “or lands”; and before the comma, in the same line, 
insert the words “or band or bands thereof“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
Cuas. L. MeNanx, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
Harry L. GANDY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 
TUNGSTEN ORES. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, as it will probably be impos- 
sible for me to be present at the time the Senate takes up for 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4437) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to promote the production of tungsten ores and 
manufactures thereof in the United States, I ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate for a few moments this morning in order 
that I may express some views relating to that measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in considering the provisions 
of House bill 4437, which is intended to promote the produc- 
tion of tungsten ores and the manufactures thereof in the 
United States, it should be borne in mind that tungsten is an 
element having properties which are not possessed by any other 
metallic substance. 

Tungsten has been chiefly useful as a toughening and harden- 
ing alloy in the manufacture of steel, and particularly in the 
production of so-called high-speed steel, which is used for the 
cutting of various steel products, including munitions of war, 
automobile parts, and machinery generally. This high-speed 
steel may be used at such speed and pressure as to render the 
tool itself red-hot without losing its temper or cutting edge. 
A tool of this material will perform at least five times the 
amount of work per hour as may be turned out with the or- 
dinary tool which contains no tungsten. It has been estimated 


that a saving of $200 on each automobile may be made by the 
manufacturer through the use of high-speed tungsten steel 
tools. 

It was found absolutely necessary to use this class of tool 
steel to turn out guns of all calibers and the various sizes of 
explosive shells used during the Great War, as without this 


particular material manufacturers would have found it impos- 
sible to produce these articles at anything like the rate de- 
manded. Tungsten-alloy steels contain from 3 to 18 per cent 
of tungsten and about 95 per cent of the tungsten consumed in 
the United States is used in making standard high-speed steel, 
which contains 18 per cent of tungsten.“ 

Tungsten is also used in permanent magnet steel, valve steel 
for aeroplane and automobile engines, wireless amplifiers, 
Roentgen-ray apparatus, spark-plug contact points, electric-light 
filaments, and in other articles, while tungstic acid and tung- 
state are used in the dye and chemical industries. 

Although never personally interested financially in the tung- 
sten business, I have been in position to note from time to time 
the development of the industry, particularly in the State of 
Colorado. The first discovery of tungsten in quantity in the 
United States was made in the year 1900 in Boulder County, 
Colo. During the 10 years which followed Colorado produced 
practically all the tungsten ore mined in this country. From 
1910 to 1913, inclusive, she produced 70 per cent of the ores 
mined in the United States, averaging 929 tons per year for 
that four-year period. Since 1914 the output of California and 
Colorado has been about equal. 

Under the stimulus of advanced prices and the foreign de- 
mand due to the war, the production for the year 1915 in the 
United States amounted to 2,332 tons. It increased in 1916 to 
5,923 tons and in 1917 to 6,144 tons. This heavy increase in 
output was partly due to the inducement of high prices caused 
by war necessities and partly to the urgent request of our Gov- 
ernment officials for increased production. The mining of 
tungsten was 1 stimulated and the refining of 
the raw materi: fully established. Without this domestic 
output our munition plants would have been compelled to slow 
down their operations to 20 per cent of normal at a most critical 
stage of the war, and our manufacture of automobiles and other 
war supplies would have been curtailed to a similar extent. 
ee KNOX. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. Was the increased production in the last two 
years caused by the discovery of new fields, or is all the ore 
still produced in Colorado and California? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Partly so, but largely to the development of 
the mines which had previously been discoyered in Colorado 
and California. The new discoveries I will speak of a little 
later; they were largely in Nevada and Arizona. 

The demand for tungsten led not only to the development of 
producing mines but also to further discoveries of the mineral 
in 13 States of the Union and in Alaska. This includes 76 
known deposits in California and 42 in Nevada, many of which 
are not sufficiently opened up to be placed in the producing class. 
In Colorado, where tungsten was first mined commercially in 
the United States, there are thousands of acres of tungsten 
ground, some of which has only been worked on the surface 
and much of which has never been prospected. Many of these 
undeveloped properties and much of this unprospected terri- 
tory would no doubt become productive if the industry is 
stabilized so as to warrant the investment of capital. 

It should be noted that while the increasing demand for 
tungsten began at the outbreak of the war in 1914, we only in- 
creased our output of ore by about 800 tons during the follow- 
ing year; and it was not until the second year that our output 
showed a satisfactory increase. In the meantime the efforts of 
Colorado and California miners were supplemented chiefly by 
those of Nevada and Arizona, where new discoveries of the 
mineral had been made. The large contact metamorphic de- 
posits of Nevada and Arizona were not developed in time to be 
of much service during the war. One of these finds, known as 
the Tungsten Reef Mines, promises to be one of the largest 
producing properties in this country, and it is probable that in 
the future both Nevada and Arizona will outrank California and 
Colorado as producing States. 

The Nevada properties have been equipped with extensive 
mining and concentrating plants, but these were only in opera- 
tion about two months before the slump in the late fall of 1918. 
The Arizona property had been provided with a large concen- 
trating plant, which was delivered on the ground, but has not 
been erected on account of market conditions for the material. 

Production in the United States during the year 1918 con- 
tinued at a high level until the signing of the armistice in No- 
vember of that year, when a decided reaction set in, caused by 
cessation of the demand and by heavy importations of foreign 
ores, chiefly ore from China, particularly that which did not 
have to be mined but could be picked up from the ground by 
cheap coolie labor. 
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Prior to the war Germany was in absolute control of the 
tungsten refining industries, as very little was being refined in 
the United States or England. American ores were shipped 
to Germany, reduced there, and returned to us in the forms of 
ferrotungsten and tungsten powder. 

The heavy importatigns of foreign tungsten, commencing be- 
fore the signing of the armistice, resulted in a complete cessa- 
tion of mining in this country, and, although a year and a half 
has elapsed since the shutdown, every tungsten mine in the 
United States remains closed. x 

These mines, like others, must be kept free of water; and the 
owners of the properties have all been under the expense of 
keeping the water pumped out of their mines, waiting until 
changed conditions will enable them to reopen. In fact, many of 
them are now wondering whether or not they are justified in 
incurring this expense, as it is only through relief such as will 
be afforded by the proposed legislation that they may hope to 
operate their properties again. 

If the industry falls into decay through failure to enact 
proper legislation and these mines are allowed to fill up with 
water, it is evident it would take at least two years to bring 
production up to u tonnage approximating our needs, and dur- 
ing such time we would be dependent upon a foreign supply 
which wight be withheld, as it was in 1914. 

The world production of tungsten reached 36,000 tons in 1918, 
of which over one-half was furnished by Asiatic countries and 
only about 5,000 tons by the United States. 

The present normal need of the United States is variously 
estimated at fronr 5.000 to 7,500 tons, and we know that our 
production for the past year has been negligible. 

The lesson of the war demonstrated that, under necessity 
aud with all possible insistence, our output of tungsten ore in- 
creased to u point where we were practically self-supporting 
for our normal requirement, but we should not overlook the fact 
that discoveries of new deposits have been made to an extent 
that assures a production beyond that we have so far attained. 
There seems to be no question but that the mines in the United 
States can produce annually not only the tungsten needed at 
present for our own use but any increases which may be re- 
quired. We can no longer secure an adequate supply of 
tungsten ore by picking it up from the surface of the ground, 
but must mine for it by sinking shafts and driving drifts, which 
entail a large investment for any efficient plant. To properly 
develop a tungsten mine an outlay of at least $150,000 is re- 
quired, and to this must be added a concentrating plant which, 
for a 200-ton capacity mill, will cost about $200,000. 

Therefore in order to operate a large mining property it is 
necessary to make a heavy initial investment for development 
of the mine and the concentration of the ore, as the ore can not 
be shipped in the state in which it is mined. This is, of course, 
particularly true in the cases of deposits carrying a very small 
metallic content. Owners of mining properties are not justified 
in investing the sums of money necessary to develop and operate 
their properties, nor can they finance same, unless there is some 
assurance that they will have a stable market for their output; 
and the experience of the past 18 months, with all of our avail- 
able mines closed down and no new deposits being looked for, 
demonstrates the necessity for a moderate measure of protec- 
tion to enable this comparatively new industry to develop. 

The refining plants which receive the ore from the mines in 
its concentrated fornr and transform it into the products such 
as ferrotungsten for use by the manufacturers of steel are now 
being closed down, because tungsten is being shipped in by 
foreign producers in the refined forms, and our nranufacturers 
of high-speed tool steel are also seriously feeling the pressure 
of foreign competition, as they find their market falling away 
from them on account of the low prices being quoted by their 
foreign competitors. 

The distribution of Asiatic tungsten has always been con- 
trolled by England and Japan, and during the recent war Eng- 
land placed an embargo on all forms of tungsten, which action 
had the effect of cutting off our supply of the refined product. 

Since that embargo was removed, in the latter part of 1918, 
large quantities of Asiatic and Chilean ores were brought into 
the United States, and the price of tungsten fell from $25 per 
unit to $7.50 per unit. . 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate have had exhaustive hearings, 
taking testimony from representatives of all branches of the 
tungsten industry. These witnesses have presented certified or 
sworn statements, which haye been made a part of the record of 
the hearings held and show the production costs in the United 
States and in China, and upon this evidence the Finance Com- 
mittee has worked out the rates of duty which are considered 
necessary to reestablish and develop the tungsten industry in the 


United States. The bill as it passed the House provided for a 
duty of $10 per unit on tungsten ore and a corresponding com- 
pensatory duty on the manufactured products of tungsten. 

The Finance Committee has amended the bill, reducing the 
rate of duty to $9 per unit, and has reduced the compensatory 
duties of the manufactured produtts in like proportion. 

The testimory referred to all goes to show that the tungsten 
industry can not be maintained in the United States at any 
lower rates of duty than provided in the bill as amended, and 
that, with these rates of duty, we are starting on a competitive 
basis with Asiatic ores. 

The Finance Committee has proposed an amendment under 
which these rates of duty would only apply for a period of three 
years from the passage of this act, and it is believed that during 
this trial period the industry will so develop as to enable the 
mines to produce at lower costs than would prevail at present. 

It is very important to this country in time of peace as well 
as in war time that the tungsten industry be made to supply 
adequately our needs, so that we may not be dependent upon 
other countries for our supply. 

The production of tungsten has never been a stabilized in- 
dustry in the United States, owing to price fluctuations, and for 
that reason it has been difficult to secure the capital necessary 
for development. It was only during the war period, when 
prices became high and the needs of our Government for this 
important metal in our munitions program became imperative, 
that capital could be induced to develop the industry. The duty 
provided in this bill will permit the resumption of mining in 
this country, will stabilize prices for the product, encourage the 
investment of capital for the development of tungsten mines, 
and within a short period the United States will be, so far as 
its supply of tungsten is concerned, industrially independent. 


RESTRICTION ON FUNERAL DONATIONS, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, in addition to the troubles we 
have during our lifetime, I have read in the newspapers recently 
an item which indicates that our executors, administrators, 
heirs, and assigns are likely to have some trouble with our 
hodies after we are dead. The item to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

URGE UNION-MADE COFFINS—SAN JOSE CARPENTERS PROPOSE 
BROTHERHOOD CONSTITUTION. 


A proposal that members of carpenters’ unions must be buried only 
in caskets bearing the union label was received at labor headquarters 
here yesterday. The proposal comes from Local Union 262, at San 
Jose, Calif., and Js in the form of an amendment to the constitution 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. It 


reads : 

“No members, legal heirs, or wife's le; heirs will be entitled to 
funeral donation unless the deceased is buried in a coffin or casket 
bearing the label of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America.” 

Mr. President, I call this fanaticism run mad. It does seem 
to me that people's bodies should be allowed to rest in peace, 


REGULATION OF COLD STORAGE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate on the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and 
deterioration of, and deception with respect to, cold-storage 
foods, to regulate shipments of coal-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Gronna, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Samiru of South Caro- 
lina conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed with the consideration of House bill 10378, 
the shipping bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole. 


TO AMEND 


PAY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr, CALDER. Mr. President, before the Senate begins the 
consideration of the shipping bill, I wish to make a few obser- 
vations on another subject. 

The other day the Postmaster General called my attention 
to the fuct that during the past 10 months the postal business 
in the city of New York increased 37 per cent over the business 
of last year, and that in the city of Chicago it increased over 
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50 per cent. This statement, and the fact that perhaps, like 
other Senators, I am receiving numerous resolutions passed by 
business organizations throughout the State of New York, and 
letters by the mail bag full, prompt me to call the attention of 
the Senate to a very serious condition affecting the Postal 
Service of the country. 

With as much emphasis as possible I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the alarming condition now confronting the 
Postal Service. Something must be done and done quickly if a 
complete breakdown is to be averted, if, in fact, such a condition 
is not now hard upon us. From every part of the country comes 
practically the same depressing story of delayed mails, unre- 
liable, infrequent, and abandoned service, congestion of mails 
for varying periods in terminal and city post offices, and insuffi- 
cient and inefficient help to man the service. All kinds of ex- 
pedients are resorted to in an effort to keep the mails moving, 
but the older and experienced employees are slowly losing heart, 
and that fine spirit of enthusiasm which formerly gave the peo- 
ple such an efficient mail service has almost entirely vanished. 

Complaint is general and it burdens every mail. The business 
people of the country are aroused over conditions in the Postal 
Service and they are insistently protesting and petitioning to 
Congress for relief. They want service and they are not getting 
it. They know that the business of the country must wait on 
the mails. A penurious postal policy under existing conditions 
is the most dangerous economy conceivable, because for every 
dollar now withheld in failing to provide proper postal facilities 
means a loss amounting to thousands of other dollars in delayed 
and dislocated business processes. Generally speaking, we agree 
that increased production is the most pressing need of the hour, 
yet it is an idle fancy to expect production to increase or busi- 
ness to go full speed ahead with a broken Postal Service. This 
is the prospect now facing the people unless appropriate steps 
are at once taken to restore the Postal Service to something of 
its former efficiency. 

What is the matter with the Postal Service? What is re- 
sponsible for existing conditions? Answering my own question, 
I will state that it requires high-grade employees to specialize in 
postal work, and to-day, with the post office offering less wages 
than paid ordinary labor, there are precious few employees of 
any kind that can be induced to enroll in the Postal Service. 
From 40 to 60 cents an hour holds out little attraction for high- 
grade men when on every hand 75 cents an hour and more is 
being paid unskilled labor. Moreover, it takes years to train 
expert postal workers. This indispensable class of employees 
are resigning by wholesale, and postal officials are now com- 
pelled to accept whatever labor they can recruit, most of whom 
leave the service long before being qualified to perform their 
work efficiently. In consequence, the service suffers in exact 
proportion to its dearth of competent help. 

Demoralization in the Postal Service is not confined to any 
particular part of the country. Practically the same conditions 
prevail everywhere. The Postal Service was at one time re- 
garded as an attractive field of employment. Now, under pres- 
ent conditions, it is being shunned. As a case in point, two 
ciyil-service examinations in the Brooklyn post office held April 
10 and 24, 1920, brought out a total of 6 applicants for the 
position of city letter carrier and 36 for post-office clerks, A 
few years ago a similar examination would have attracted hun- 
dreds of applicants. On May 1 the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroor] read to the Senate a protest from the business 
men of Milwaukee, Wis., calling attention to disquieting service 
conditions in that city. On March 29, 1920, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] submitted a detailed statement to the 
Senate showing the distressing service conditions prevailing in 
a number of Ohio cities, which he explained were due to the 
great exodus of competent men from the service and the impos- 
sibility of securing others in their stead on the basis of present 
postal salaries. Postal conditions in the State of Michigan are 
even more aggravated, according to reports coming from that 
section, and the Chamber of Commerce of Detroit has repeatedly 
protested against the wretched service accorded the patrons of 
the Detroit post office. 

An inquiry covering the entire country would only give fur- 
ther proof of how sadly the service has suffered, and this eon- 
dition, bad as it is, continues daily to grow worse. It is a seri- 
ous situation. 

It is the duty of Congress to give this subject their immediate 
attention. The people are entitled to an efficient Postal Service. 
The postal employees are entitled to a living wage. We can not 
have one without granting the other. The postal employees are 
not responsible for the 40 to 50 per cent wage reduction that 
they have suffered in the past few years, on account of the ad- 
wancing prices, but that they have suffered such a reduction 


none will deny. Now, with no prospect of relief in sight, they 
are being forced out of the service because of more inviting in- 
ducements in civil industry and because of their inability to 
live upon their present salaries. The workers are the chief suf- 
ferers now; but if present conditions in the post office are per- 
mitted to continue, it will be the people and the service that will 
be the greatest losers in the end. 

A great deal has been said in Congress during the present 
session regarding the inability of the Government to success- 
fully compete with private industry in the matter of wages. 
This is a serious admission, and whether true or not the 
Government, at least, can not expect to operate a great busi- 
ness like the Postal Service without paying its employees not 
only a living wage, but one that will somewhat approach the 
prevailing wage standards in ordinary civil occupations. If 
the Government can not so manage its affairs as to do this, 
we may as well resign ourselves to an appalling breakdown in 
the Postal Service. ` 

It is a sad commentary on the Government to see it laying 
down principles of employment to be scrupulously followed 
by employers in private industry and yet signally failing to 
observe these same principles itself. Through proclamation of 
the President on April 8, 1918, governmental approval was 
given to the principle of “the living wage” in the following 
declaration: : 

1. The right of all workers, including common labor, to a living 


wage is hereby declared. 
2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established which 


will insure the subsistence of the worker and his family in health 
and reasonable comfort. 

Postal employees are skilled and specialized in their particular 
calling. They are trained workers. In the light of the procla- 
mation of the President, they, nevertheless, not only fail to 
receive a living wage according to all accepted standards, but 
their compensation in many instances has actually fallen far 
below the danger line of subsistence. Remaining in the Postal 
Service is with them no longer a matter of choice, but they are 
literally driven from its ranks by the force of economic pressure, 
It is this state of affairs, the low wage rate in the Postal 
Service and all the consequent evil that follows in its wake, that 
is responsible for the present demoralized service conditions. 
This is a situation that is bad for business, worse for the 
people, and utterly unjust to the employees. There is but one 
remedy that will fit the needs of the occasion, and that is to 
increase the salaries of postal employees at once, and in such 
measure as will attract and hold sufficient competent employees 
to properly man the service, and restore to such employees 
some part of the heavy wage reduction they have already 
suffered. This is the policy that should be followed. An in- 
crease in postal salaries should be granted at once. It will be 
false economy to do otherwise. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that there is every pros- 
pect that the express service of the country is on the eve of 
breaking down and July 1 confronts us, unless something is 
done to bring about a more contented condition on the part of 
the men engaged in the service, my own judgment is that the 
Nation will be in sad distress in this important branch of our 
Government in the very near future. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CALDER, I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would like to call the Senator’s attention 
to the remarks of the senior Senator from Michigan IAr. 
TowNsEND], the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, which he will find in the Recorp of the proceedings 
of last Monday a week. In that statement the Senator from 
Michigan explained that the Postal Salaries Commission have 
concluded their hearings, which were most extended, held in 
yarious leading cities of the country; that they have had the 
assistance of an advisory committee in collecting the informa- 
tion and in making findings based upon the information; and 
that the commission are holding sessions daily, working on 
schedules which they propose to recommend as the new basis 
for salaries. 

It is well known by the employees of the Postal Service that 
it would not be possible for any further increases which may 
be granted them in salaries to take effect earlier than July 1 
next, and it is the disposition of the commission to recommend, 
in the event Congress is unable to decide before July 1 on what 
advances, if any, shall be granted, that when granted they 
will date from July 1. 

The fact is apparent that there has been a widespread propa- 
ganda, evidently put forward by some people who are opposed to 
the operations of the postal department, and for other reasons, 
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stirring feeling among the communities, particularly in the large 
cities. One proof of this propaganda lies in the fact that the 
letters the members of the Postal Commission are receiving are 
almost identical in form, and that the publications given out by 
the various newspapers are along the same general lines, and in 
many cases are printed word for word in the different news- 
papers and periodicals of the United States. The fact remains 
that the commission have been exerting their best efforts to 
reach conclusions and make recommendations to Congress cover- 
ing an increase of salaries, and that the recommendations to the 
Congress will be that July 1 shall be the date for such increases 
in salaries recommended by the commission. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
from Colorado for the information contained in his statement. 
I know that the Postal Salaries Commission are working dili- 
gently, but I felt, representing as I do the great State of New 
York, in part, on this floor, that I ought to add my word to 
what has been said on the subject. In the city of New York and 
other great cities of that State the condition of the Postal Serv- 
ice, because of the lack of competent men, brought about by the 
fact that there have been a great number of resignations and the 
inability of the department to fill their places with other compe- 
tent men, has made the situation very serious indeed. : 

The Senator from Colorado speaks of propaganda. Unques- 
tionably there is propaganda. I am receiving an ayerage of 500 
letters a day on the subject. But, Mr. President, these letters 
do not come from men who are easily influenced by the request 
of some one interested. They are from the great business or- 
ganizations of the State, including the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, the board of trade of all the leading cities of my 
State, all joining in the request that these postal employees 
shall be properly compensated. 

A business man must meet competition in his undertakings, 
and also in the employment of labor, Everyone knows that the 
farmer and the manufacturer must pay their men in accord- 
ance with the prevailing rate. That is not the case with the 
Government, and particularly with regard to the Postal Service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr, CALDER, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In addition to what the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. PHrrrs] has well said on the subject, I might 
add that the Postal Salaries Commission has virtually com- 
pleted its work. It has tentatively agreed on a revision of the 
pay schedule of the Post Office Department. I see no reason 
why that report can not be gotten out and made to the Senate 
by the end of the week, and I believe that there will be no 
dissent upon the part of any Senator. 

As the Senator knows, that commission is composed of five 

Republicans and five Democrats—tive Members of the House 
and five Members of the Senate. Apparently there will be no 
material disagreement among them. I see no reason why its 
report can not be put immediately into effect. I believe the 
report will commend itself to the Senate and the House, and I 
see no reason why it can not be enacted into law at the present 
session, before recess or adjournment, and I think that ought 
to be done. I think it is one of those matters which ought to 
be disposed of now, and I want to say for the Democratic side 
of the Senate that we members of the commission and those 
who are not members of the commission will help in every 
way we can in enacting this legislation into law before the 
recess. s 
It the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], with his ac- 
customed activity and his great interest in everything that 
pertains to the welfare of his State and the country, will get 
busy with those who are in charge of legislation on the other 
side of the Chamber I have no doubt that this very worthy meas- 
ure as reported out by the commission will be enacted into law 
before we adjourn. There is no reason in the world why it can 
not be done. I think the report of the commission will meet 
the approval of the postal employees and of the country. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
illumination of the subject. I know that the Senator from 
Tennessee and the Senator from Colorado have worked dili- 
gently on this subject; I know they realize how important it is; 
and I hope they are correct in their statement that the matter 
will be disposed of so that the increases may take effect the 
Ist of July. I shall join them and do everything in my power 
in that direction. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I merely want to inquire of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] or the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Prirps] if this commission expects to 
present a bill covering this subject? 


Mr. PHIPPS. That is the intention of the commissicn. Per- 
haps I am a little more conservative than my colaborer on the 
commission, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. in 
his statement that it may be possible to report out a measure 
this week. I think he is perhaps a little optimistic, but it is the 
desire and the hope of the commission, and they are working 
to that end, that a bill may be reported so that it may receive 
consideration before a recess is taken. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dis- 
position, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to 
the amendment of the committee. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 25, where the committee 
proposes to insert a new section, section 25, the Senator from 
Wisconsin moves to strike out the first paragraph, with the ex- 
ception of the numerals designating the section, in the follow- 
ing words: 

That the owner of a vessel documented under the laws of the United 
States and operated in foreign trade shall, for each of the 10 taxable 
years while so operated, beginning with the first taxable 8 ending 
after the enactment of this act, be allowed as a deduction for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining his net income subject to the war-profits and ex- 
cess-profits taxes imposed by Title III of the revenue act of 1918 an 
amount equivalent to the net earnings of such vessel quring such tax- 
able year, determined in accordance with rules and regulations to be 
made by the board: Provided, That such owner shall not be entitled to 
such deduction unless during such taxable year he invested, or set aside 
under rules and regulations to be made by the board in a trust fund for 
investment, fh the building in shipyards in the United States of new 
vessels of a type and kind approved by the board, an amount, to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury and certified by him to the 
board, equivalent to the war-profits and excess-profits taxes that would 
have been payable by such owner on account of Phe net earnings of such 
vessels but for the deduction allowed under the eee of this sec- 
tion, or unless such owner, with the approval of the board (to be given 
only if because of the smallness of the amount involved the board deems 
it best for the interests of the United States), applies such amount on 
Sree ee indebtedness due to the United States for the purchase 
0 . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I desire to notice 
just for a moment some of the suggestions made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] with reference to the first para- 
graph of the section which is now under consideration. 

The Senator from Wisconsin informed me yesterday afternoon 
that he had made all the address he desired to make on this 
particular amendment and that he would be to-day in a very 
important committee meeting. He will probably want to be here 
when we cone to a vote, but he asked me to go on with the bill 
yesterday afternoon so that he could conclude his remarks upon 
it. So I do not think that it is necessary to send for him, be- 
cause it would take him out of the committee meeting, and I 
think he would prefer not to have that done. 

The Senator from Wisconsin suggested that this would work 
a discrimination against the coastwise shipping. As I suggested 
last evening, the coastwise shipping has a monopoly now. I 
do not think there could be any greater discrimination than they 
have against all other shipping. In fact, I do not think it would 
be any discrimination against them at all, because, as I said, 
they have a monopoly already. 

Furthermore, this applies to the ships engaged in foreign 
trade. Those ships are not usually suitable for the coastwise 
trade. Of course, those in the coastwise trade between points 
like New York and New Orleans, or New York and Galveston, 
would be suitable for the ocean trade, but as a general rule 
what we ordinarily term coastwise ships are not suitable for 
that trade, and thosé engaged in the ocean trade are not suitable 
for the coastwise trade. 

The Senator suggested that this provision is unscientific. I 
do not know but that we are prone to use too much science in 
the getting at matters of this kind. It may be unscientific, but 
I think it would be effective. However, one thing is certain. 
These shipowners would not be exempt from the excess-profits 
taxes unless they put those excess-profits taxes into new ships. 
It is the purpose of the section to get new ships built. If new 
ships are not built, then their excess-profits would go into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

That, Mr. President, is a little bit different from the subsidy 
proposition that we have had presented for many years. One 
of the great objections I have had to those bills was that they 
were not so framed as to insure the building of new ships, 
even though we paid a subsidy. The subsidy might go to ships 
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already built, and it would be in such case a pure gift to the 
operator of the ships. What I have always insisted upon in 
matters of this kind, in trying to aid American shipping, is to 
do something that would give us new ships. That is what we 
want. 

The Senator from Wisconsin made what was to me a very 
strange suggestion, and that was that we should take this 
money and put it into a fund to build ships for persons who 
did not get large excess-profits taxes. In other words, he 
seemed to desire a sort of penalization on business capacity, on 
business success, and business energy. I can not look at it in 
that way. 

With reference to the provision regarding depreciation, the 
purpose is to place our ships, in the matter of operating capital, 
as nearly as possible upon a par with foreign competitors. I 
do not think we ought to look so much at what might be done 
under the power given the commission, as at what a commis- 
sion, constituted as this commission would be composed, is 
likely to dó. It is composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, men not only of high personal standing and ability but 
men occupying high and responsible positions. In my judgment 
their sole purpose would be to do exactly what the provision of 
law indicates that we want done, and that is not to give our 
people an undue advantage, not to write off all the capital cost 
of the ship, but to so allow depreciation each year as to put 
them upon a parity with their competitors. 

That is all that is desired, that is all that is sought, and that 
is all that is indicated in these paragraphs of the section; and, 
in my judgment, is all that the commission would do. The testi- 
mony shows that while our Treasury Department allows 3 per 
cent depreciation per annum, the general rule in allowing depre- 
ciation on ships is 5, 6, 7, 8, or 10 per cent per annum. ‘The 
Shipping Board has adopted a rule with reference to the sale 
of Government ships allowing 10 per cent depreciation one 
year, 9 per cent the next year, then 8 per cent, and 7 per cent, 
and so on. This is left to the discretion of the board, so that 
they can meet the practices of other countries. If we were to 
fix a definite amount, say 10 fer cent or 9 per cent a year, then 
all the other countries would have to do to put their ships above 
our ships or give them an advantage over our ships would be 
to allow a depreciation of 12 or 15 per cent. 

It was suggested on yesterday that we ought not to offer this 
inducement to build ships; that it. would be a precedent for 
similar legislation in other lines of industry and work. I 
think the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent] rather suggested 
an idea like that. In the way I look at it, I can not see very 
much difference from what we do with reference to agriculture 
every year. We have already this year passed a bill, calling 
for some thirty-odd million dollars for agriculture—to do what? 
To aid agriculture; to aid the different activities in agricul- 
tural lines. I am heartily in favor of action along that line, 
and the Senator from Idaho is no dqubt in favor of action 
along that line. 

But what is this? Shipping, so far as we ere concerned, is 
a new industry in this country. It is just in the beginning of 
its development. We have a great many ships built, of course, 
now, but they were built by the Government and with the 
money of the Government. What we are seeking to do is to 
maintain that shipping in a prosperous condition and, if pos- 
sible, under the American flag, and to put such conditions about 
it as will lead to its further development and its maintenance. 
Everyone wants that. The sole purpose of this provision is to 
aid in that, just as we desire to aid agricultural pursuits and 
the agricultural industry. In my judgment, the peopk of the 
country are just as heartily in favor of legislation of that kind 
at this time as they are with reference to the encouragement 

of agriculture. The people of the country do want an Ameri- 

can merchant marine. They want it to be composed f the very 
best kind of ships. They are willing to have us do now what- 
ever is necessary to accomplish that purpose. The committee 
looked at it in that way, and there was practically ro division 
of sentiment as to our desire and our purpose to do what- 
ever might be necessary to build up an American merchant 
marine. 

I will say that the proposition did not strike me favorably at 
first. I did not like the idea of exempting any particular line 
from the payment of excess-profits taxes, but the more I 
studied the proposition, the more I considered the situation 
that confronts us, the more I was impressed with the great 
objects that we want to accomplish, and the more I became 
favorably inclined toward this as one of the ways, as one of 
the means, as one of the aids to bring about the great thing 
that we all desire. 


For these reasons in general I am in favor of this section. I 
am not going to take further time, but have simply stated these 
general propositions. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I desire to move an amendment 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LEXROOT J. I move that all of section 25, the committee amend- 
ment, be stricken out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I doubt if an amendment of that 
kind would be in order. Of course, if the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin should be agreed to, then the Senator 
eron Idaho could move to strike out the remainder of the sec- 

on. : 

Mr. NUGENT. I apprehend a vote can be taken on my 
motion, and if my motion fails, a vote can then be taken on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the motion of the Senator from Idaho is not in order. 

Mr. NUGENT. Then I desire to discuss the proposition 
briefly. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. Is the ruling of the 
Chair based on the theory that the proposed amendment is in 
the third degree removed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is one reason. 

Mr. KING. The reason I suggest, and to which the Chair 
assents, is, it seems to me, scarcely tenable. We are considering 
the section as an amendment to the original bill. I do not, there- 
fore, understand that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho is in the third degree remoyed. 

Mr. THOMAS. The entire section as reported from the com- 
mittee is an amendment, and, consequently, it is an amendment 
in the third degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Wisconsin has a right to perfect the amendment, and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho would not be in 
order on that account. The Chair thinks, also, that on the other 
ground stated the amendment would not be in order. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I am in entire harmony with 
the views expressed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] on yesterday in support of his amendment. The first 
paragraph of section 25 of the committee amendment provides 
that the owner of a vessel documented under the laws of the 
United States and operated in foreign trade shall be exempt 
from the operation of the laws imposing excess-profits and 
war-profits taxes. 

I am utterly unable to understand why that discrimination 
should be made in favor of the owners of the yessels engaged 
in foreign trade and against the owners of vessels engaged in 
coastwise trade. It appears to me that the services performed 
by the men who are engaged in the foreign trade and in the 
coastwise trade are of equal value so far as the well-being of 
the country is concerned. It appears to me also that this is a 
gross discrimination in favor of the man engaged in foreign 
trade, and that the committee amendment so providing should 
not be agreed to. 

I am opposed to the first paragraph of section 25 for another 
reason. It exempts the owners of ships engaged in foreign 
trade from the payment of excess and war profits taxes pro- 
vided they invest the amount that they would be obliged to pay 
under the laws imposing the taxes mentioned in the construc- 
tion of new ships. It appears to me that there is no reason 
for that discrimination, which is solely in favor of the ship- 
owners, No such exemption is provided by law for men in 
this country who are engaged in any other business or occupa- 
tion or calling. 

I know of no reason why the shipowners should be the bene- 
ficiaries of this legislation as against all other classes of our 
citizens. Under this provision the profits of the shipowners 
are capitalized. That is about all there is to it. In other 
words, in very large measure this paragraph of section 25 pro- 
vides for that which the people of the country generally are 
bitterly denouncing—that is, the stock-dividend proposition— 
and every man knows that the people of the country are bit- 
terly resentful against the payment of these stock dividends, 
which relieve the men who are the recipients of them from the 
operation of the income-tax law. 

It is contended in support of this amendment that it is a 
matter of vital necessity that new ships be constructed. I am 
in accord with that view, but there is no reason that I am 
aware of, no valid reason, why all men who construct new 
ships should be shown discrimination and relieved from the 
payment of taxes that all other people in the country are 
obliged to pay. I am utteriy opposed to the adoption of the 
first paragraph of section 25 of the committee amendment for 
the reasons stated. 


; 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate and of the country to an article by Raymond 
B. Fosdick, published in the New York World of May 16, and 
reading as follows: Š 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS Busy UPON MATTERS VITAL xo WORLD PEACE PROG- 
| RESS—BACKED BY NEARLY Every STATE IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND 

AFRICA, ALL OF SOUTH AMERICA AND CANADA, TT HAS BEEN A GOING 

Concern Four MONTHS, ACTIVELY FUNCTIONING, ALTHOUGH IDEBA 

SEEMS To PREVAIL Hers THAT ir Does Nor Exist. 

(By Raymond B. Fosdick, former undersecretary general of the League 
of Nations.) 

Most people around the country seem to think that the League of 
Nations has not yet been born. These speak of it as a 3 an 
academic proposition, and seem to assume that until the United States 
adheres to the compact there is no league of nations. Color is given 
to this belief by the statement of such men as Senators JOHNSON and 
Borsu, who are stalking up and down the country arguing the ad- 
yisability of killing the league. 

Nothing could be further from the facts than this e e 3 

no 


phere as well as the Eastern Hemisphere. t has drawn to itself 
Canada to the north of us and all of South America on our southern 
boundary. Outside of Russia and the Central Empires of Europe, 
Roumania and Jugo-Siavia are the only important countries that have 
not yet come in, and their accession is now merely a matter of weeks. 
Ches 3 is included in the Austrian treaty, which will shortly 
signed. 
The League of Nations came officially into being on January 10, 1920. 
This date vitally important, and it must always be borne in mind 
in any discussion of the league. Obviously it would not be reasonable 
to expect the lea to begin to function immediately as a fully de- 
veloped organization. A certain space of time must be allowed to 
saintly Pema make and approve plans and set the machinery in 
operation. 

What, then, has the league done to date? It has now been in exist- 
ence for four months. What has it to show in the way of positive 
results? Has it really done anything at all? 

The following statement, based on the latest available information, 
is an attempt to answer these questions. It is p without 
flourish or adornment, in tabloid form, simply setting forth the facts 
as regards the present state of the league: à 

29 STATES ARE MEMBERS NOW; FOUR HAVE ASKED ADMISSION. 


Membership as of March 20, 1920: The following 16 States are mem- 
bers as bbe signed and ratified the treaty of Versailles: Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire—Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, India; Czechoslovakia, France Italy. Japan, 
Liberia, Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam, shee § Greece. 

All of the 13 States, neutral in the war, w ich were invited to join 
the league, had done so, namely: Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Norweg; venezuela, Paraguay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, 


Sweden, Switzerlan 
The following 10 States have signed, but not yet ratified the treaty 
ador, Haiti, Serbo- 


of Versailles (Mar, 20): United States, Cuba, 
Croat-Slovene State, Hejaz, Honduras, Nicaragua, Portugal, Roumania. 

I stop here long enough to say that in spite of all the state- 
ments of the opponents of the league for the past 15 or 18 
months that the United States might be associated with Haiti 
and Hejaz, we find that three of the most prominent coun- 
tries now outside of the league are the United States, Haiti, and 
Hejaz. I continue to read: 

China abstained from signing the treaty of Versailles, but will join 
the league by ratifying the Austrian. 

This is a remarkable statement in view of the fact that we 
have been asked not to ratify the league because it injured 
China. I continue to read 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment, as soon as I 
complete the reading of the article: 

The following four States, not mentioned in the covenant, have 
pakea to — admitted to the league: San Marino, Luxemburg, Iceland, 
an Georgi: — 


Guatemala, 


FOUR COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


The council: A small executive body of nine men representing the 
five great and four small powers and serving as a readily available 
conference ground of the nations has held four important meetings, 
In every instance so far the unanimity which is essential before any 
recommendation can be made to the powers has been attained. The 


meetings were: 
16, at Paris: Organized the council and appointed the Saar 


Danzig, a ted the obligation offered 
of minorities, approved 


tion and transit, and for the international health office, and summoned 
the international financial conference. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be delighted to yield as soon as I 
have finished the reading of the article. I am nearly through. 


of —— inte R — — took 5 5 = “sp =e 8 
* e first steps t 
typhus in Poland. or the prevention o 


April 9, at Paris: Answered the request of the supreme council that 
the league take a mandate for Armenia with the statement that it 
would assume a general oversight, but did not have the necessary force 
to administer the territory directly. 


NEXT MEETING’S BUSINESS. 


The next meeting is scheduled for Rome on May 17, to approve plans 
dy drawn for the accession of new States; the convening of the 
assembly ; the permanent secretariat; the 9 of the league, including 
its apportionment among the members, its audit, and the monetary unit 
in w it shall be collected; the constitution of the permanent arma- 
ments commission; the 8 of an international statistics com- 
mission; the report on freedom of communications and transit; the 
repatriation of ex-enemy prisoners in Siberia; reports on Central 
eg soa relief and typhus in Poland; the Washington labor conference ; 
and — registration and publication of all new treaties between league 
members, 

The assembly: A meeting of three representatives of all members of 
the league, competent to discuss any matter affecting world peace, and 
the final repository of moral authority in international relations will 
be held some time in 1920, the date to be announced within a short time. 
Already the agenda is being made ready. 

The secretariat: A permanent trained international staff chosen for 
special knowledge rather than for nationality and intrusted with gath- 
ering information, preparing plans, and carrying out recommendations 
has 2 during the past year and now has a staff of about 
100 men. It is located temporarily in London pending the establish- 
ment of the league at its permanent seat, and it is divided into sections 
corresponding with its work, as follows: 

Legal, mandates, international health, transit, international bureaus. 

3 administrative commission, economic, public information, and 

nancial. 
LONG-SOUGHT HIGH COURTS. 


The ent court of international justice: In a sense the long 
striven for world supreme court for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes was given its start, fittingly enough, as the first 
important business of the league, when at the council meeting of Feb- 
ruary 11 an organizing committee of 12 of the most famous jurists in 
the world was appointed, namely, Elihu Root, of the United States; 
Akidzuki, of Japan; Altamira, of Spain; Devilaqua, of Brazil; Descamps 
of Belgium; Drago, of the Argentine; Fadda, of 9 75 Fro ot, of 
France; Fram, of Norway; Loder, of Holland; Phillimore, of Great 
Britain; and Vesnitch, of Jugo- Slavia. Pending their convening, a 
special committee of experts has brought together all the pertinent data 
and prepared a general scheme, so that it is hoped the final plans may 
be ready within a few months to present to the assembly. 

The International Labor Conference held its first session in Washington 
in October, 1919, and approved six draft conventions for the 8-hour day 
and the 48-hour week; the protection of women in industry by forbidding 
night work, and allowing mothers six weeks off with full aid both before 
and after childbirth ; for the protection of children in industry by accept- 
ing 14 years as the minimum age of employment and forbidding night 
work for those under 18; and for the restriction of unemployment by 
dissemination of information and the establishment of unemployment 
offices and insurance. Besides this are six recommendations seek- 
ing to make industry less dangerous to health and employment less 
precarious. All these decisions are purely recommendations to the 
various nations, without any authority except their own moral justice 
and binding only when written into law by each nation’s voluntary 
acceptance. 

e international labor office is now pretty fully organized, with 
Albert Thomas, of France, as director general and a governing body 
of 24 representatives of Government, labor, and capital in the most 
important industrial States. It has held several meetings, begun 
assembly and publication of world labor data, and called another 
international conference to meet in Genoa in June on the subject of 
seamen’s labor. 

International health office, to bring together in common association 
the various national and semiofficial agencies seeking to improve health, 
prevent disease, and mitigate suffering throughout the world, is bein 
organized now in London in conferences between representatives o 
te: 3 the Red Cross, the office internationale d'hygiene publique, 
and others. 

Disarmament: The permanent commission called for in the covenant 
to draw up recommendations for the reduction of armaments, for the 
interchange of information on armaments, and for the removal of 
private profit in armament manufacture is to be constituted at the 
next council meeting. The small States especially are insistent on 
this subject. 

FREEDOM OF TRANSIT. 


Freedom of communications and transit: A permanent commission 
has been set up to carry out the special duties prescribed in the peace 
treaties to assure freedom of transit, especially for the new States, 
on certain most vital rivers which have been internationalized—namely, 
the Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Niemen, and Oder—and on certain railroac 
connecting different States. A world conference is soon to be called 
in order to work out plans for the greatest possible sharing in the 
great highways of nature and for the prevention of embittering dis- 
criminations between States. 

Minorities: The 1 e has definitely accepted the responsibility 
offered it in the special treaty with Poland to assure protection to 
racial, religious, and linguistic minorities in that country, and will 
shortly accept similar responsibilities in treaties with Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia. Already certain infractions of these 
treaties are being threatened, with the result that data is being 
collected in case action is needed. 

SAAR VALLEY AND DANZIG, 

Mandates: With 13,000,000 natives of the former German colonies 
and possibly blocks of the former Turkish Empire placed under 
the guaranty of the league, the special treaties defining the terms 
under which these territories are to be administered by more advanced 
nations have been drawn up and are ready for approval, Also the 
permanent mandates commission, which is to receive the annual re- 
ports of States accepting mandates, and see to it that the terms are 
carried out, is outlined ready for appointment. 

The Saar Valley: A vitally important coal district with 650,000 
people is now being administered directly by a governing commission 
appointed by the league. This commission was appointed by the coun- 

1 February 13, consisting of Rault, of France; Alfred von Boch, of 


1920. 


Sarrelouis; Maj. Lambert, of Belgium; Count de Moltke Hyitfeldt, of 


Denmark: and Waugh, of Canada. It assumed its duties Fi 26, 
with a proclamation to the pce notifying them of their administra- 
tion by the league, and will continue in office until the plebiscite 15 
years hence decides the permanent fate of the district. 

Danzig: A vitally important seaport, German in character, but es- 
sential to Poland as an outlet to the sea, has been created by the treaty 
of Versailles. as a free city under the protection of the league. It is be- 
ing administered by Sir Reginald Tower as high commissioner on be- 
half of the league. He has drawn up plans for a constituent assembly, 
sanen. an election for this month, and laid plans for a permanent con- 
stitution. 

The international financial conference called by the council meeting 
of February 11 will be held in Brussels in May. The invitations, to- 
gether with a detailed questionnaire as to taxes, budgets, debts, export 
figures, and the like, went out some time ago to all vernments, and 
it is expected that information and recommendations of the most im- 
portant charatter will result. 

The commission of inquiry on Russia authorized at the February 
council meeting has been appointed, but there is some uncertainty as to 
its reception by the Soviet directors. 

The officin! journal began publication in February with an issue con- 
taining the covenant, the minutes of the first council meeting, the docu- 
ments of accession of five neutrals, a report on the international labor 
conference. A special edition is being arranged for treaty publication. 

The budget of the league has been drawn up, providing $ 000 for 
the organization iod through March 30, 1920, and about $2,500,000 
for the first fiscal year, a negligible sum when divided among the na- 
tions of the world. Already over half the money called for has been 
paid in, so that the league has an excess of funds. Canada, for in- 
stance, has contributed $64,000 as her share. At the present rate of 
expenditure the league can run for five years on what it would cost 
to build a single modern battleship. 


Mr. President, I have read this splendid article, giving an ex- 
act account of just what the League of Nations has done up to 
date, for the information of the people of this country. It does 
seem to me that there has been so much misinformation given 
about the matter that the facts ought to be stated, and they are 
very clearly and succinctly stated in this article; and that is 
the reason why I read it. 

While I am on my feet I may say further that the pertinent, 
strong fact shown here is that all the other great nations of 
the earth are taking part in this League of Nations, and they 
are taking part in world affairs, while the United States is sit- 
ting back and losing its place, its first place, among the nations 
of the earth. We are being relegated to the rear, while the 
other nations move forward in this time of great upheaval in 
the world. What we ought to have done was to ratify this 
treaty and take our place at the head of the table, instead of 
sitting back with Hejaz and Haiti. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am entirely familiar with the 
articles which have been written by the gentleman from whom 
the Senator from Tennessee has been reading. He has been 
busy in that work ever since he retired as assistant secretary 
of the league. But I get some comfort out of the supposed 
discomfiture of his article by reading this morning that the 
State of Georgia differs from Mr. Fosdick. Nothing Mr. Fos- 
dick can say will disturb me while such news as that from 
Georgia is coming in. The Senator from Tennessee should 
liave read this article yesterday before the convention in the 
State of Georgia met and repudiated the league. Perhaps it 
might have had some effect in that part of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let the Senator not shout 
before he gets out of the woods. I will guarantee that Georgia 
next November will stand by the league, and the Senator 
knows it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is perfectly safe to make a prophecy six 

` months ahead; but I am discussing now a fact, a thing which 
is in existence this morning. It is probable that the State of 
Georgia will go Democratic, and in that way I presume the 
Senator will get comfort out of the fulfillment of his prophecy. 
But I venture to say the men who represent it will carry some 
definite and ample instructions. The South has been right on 
this matter from the beginning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir; because, after all, it is the votes 
that count at the election. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but I venture to say now that the San 
Francisco convention will not indorse the position of Mr. 
Fosdick. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is talking about something in 
the future about which I can not say, but I believe it will. It 
is just a matter of opinion as to whether the Senator is a better 
judge of what the Democratic Party is going to declare for at 
San Francisco or whether I am. I do not claim to be a 
prophet; I do not know what it is going to declare for; but if 
I happen to be a member of that convention, I know exactly 
where I shall stand. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, THOMAS. During the discussion of this important sub- 
ject it was not only contended but iterated and reiterated that 
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the United States was an indispensable member of the league; 
that they could not get along without the United States. From 
what the Senator has read from the facile pen of Mr. Fosdick, 
it would seem as though the league was functioning splendidly. 
Under the circumstances, I will ask the Senator whether it does 
not prove that the league can get along so well without us that 
there is no need of further considering our entry into it or our 
remaining out of it? 

an McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr: McKELLAR. All I can say in reply to that is that I 
think the league is getting along well, just as Mr. Fosdick says. 
I think it will get along better with a great nation like the 
United States taking part in it; and I know the United States 
will get along better, will be more prosperous, will have a better 


-and a more permanent place in the world;by taking her proper 


place, which is at the head of this league. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I haye no doubt that the Treasury of the 
United States offers a great temptation to the rest of the world, 
which has been so anxious to organize this league; and I have 
no doubt that if the United States did identify itself with the 
league, the financial accession to the scheme would be so tre- 
mendous in its character and proportions as to make us the 
ont welcome of all the guests sitting around the international 
able, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, as a matter of fact, this theoret- 
ical league about which Mr. Fosdick is writing has not exercised 
any influence at all upon the European situation. It has been 
supplanted, and its powers practically nullified, by another or- 
ganization which has taken place, known as the supreme coun- 
cil, and which is the only organization in Europe that is func- 
tioning effectively. 

There is before me an editorial which states this matter in as 
effective a way, I think, as it can be stated, and states it so 
briefly that I will read a paragraph from it. 

On the same da t N 
77 governing ‘uthority having Tis 
to render null and aol article 11 ‘aud article 17 2 95 5 


inferentially articles 12 to 16 as well by announcing a material modifi- 
cation of the partial blockade which has been maain tained against soviet 


Russia. 

Is Russia at war with anybody? If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, as it must be, then, under article 11, the situation is a matter of 
concern to the whole league, calling for wise and effectual action to 
aray hepato the peace of nations. Is Russia, which is not a member of 
the league, at war with Poland and Roumania, which are members? If 
the answer is in the affirmative, as again it must be, then, under 
articles 12 to 15, Russia should be summoned to the bar of the league 
for arbitral proceedings, and in the eyent of her refusal to accept such 
adjudication an automatic boycott should, under articles 16 and 17, 
be 5 N ott tomati th inti 

nstead of a boycott, automatic or other, or any intimation of one, 
we haye the raising of the blockade. * j 


By the council instead of the league, 


Could anything be more contradictory or absurd? Evidently the 
council of the league is content to play second fiddle to the supreme 
council. The supplies which, owing to the policy devised, fertilized, 
and hatched out by Lloyd-George, o to Russia will strengthen 
its 8 rulers in their war against Poland and Roumania and 
i e them, if they are so minded, to undertake fresh aggressions 
e 


now 


here. 

The whole proceedings show the powerlessness of the league to pre- 
vent threatened wars or to bring existing wars to an end. Ana Phis 
is the body, ideally conceived, which was to bring as if by magic peace 
to a war-worn world. This is the body to the Constitution of which 
the greatest and most independent Nation on earth was to give its 
adhesion without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” A 
little more of such experience, and it will no longer be a question of 
accepting it, even with reservations. It will be a question of reject- 
ing. t 78 of repudiating it, of refusing to have anything whatever 
to do w < 8 

It is better that enlightenment should come now than when it is 


too late, 

Mr. McKELLAR. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is from the New York Sun, but I 
have not the date and I am not sure of the paper. 

I did not take the floor, however, to give any considerable 
attention to the article of Mr. Fosdick. I would much rather 
hear a speech from the Senator from Tennessee. I call atten- 
tion, however, to the fact that there are a great many internal 
conditions in Europe about which the people of the United 
States ought to be informed in connection with this very subject 
matter which the Senator from Tennessee has been discussing, 

The great moving power behind the league from the beginning 
has been international finance; and, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado has just stated, if it were not for the great material re- 
sources and the Treasury of the United States, all interest upon 
the part of Europe in having the United States join the league 
would cease. The entire campaign now is conducted not for 
the purpose of having the United States join the league with a 
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view of preventing war, because no one any longer believes 
that this League of Nations, based upon military force and 
organized for the purpese of holding in subjection hundreds 
of millions of people, is going to prevent war. It is a thor- 
oughly war-erganized machine, and the reason why they are 
interested im having us join the league at this time is not the 
ideal reason once promulgated, that it would prevent war, but 
because the Treasury of the United States and the taxpayers 
of the United States are essential to the prosecution of war in 
Europe and to the maintenance of the imperialistic schemes of 
European nations. That is the power which is now behind the 
League of Nations, and it is the only power left that has any 
virility or any capacity to secure results, and that power will 
be the same if we enter the league, whether we have reserva- 
tions or whether we do not. There is not a reservation adopted 
nor has a reservation ever been proposed that has the slightest 
effect upon the power of international finance to control the 
league in the interests of their scheme in case we should once 
enter the league. 
I read a few days ago in the New York Sun the following: 
Panis, May 19. 


That French efforts still are as persistent as ever im trying to obtain 
American coeperation in any scheme to improve f ange con- 
ditions is shown by the wide attention ane oe by French mewa 

to a plan Dia by Henry French Hollis, formerly Unitpd States 
ator from Hampshire, and Mr. Evian, an engineer of Chicago, 


who is now engaged in t reconstruction in Havre. 
Lowy uties, devotes half of 


Paul Hossier, a member of the Chamber of 
the front page of his journal, the Premier Nouvelle, to a discussion of 
the Hollis scheme, which is put forward with the contention that it 

effect the desired results. As usual, an American con- 
sortium is essential to its success, and leading American industries and 
financiers are 1 to provide the working capital of ie agg ag 
or about 64,000,000,000 francs, according to the present rate o 


exchange. 

Half, or gions three-fourths, of this ca 
chase raw materials and industrial and a 

of to French industrialists 

rate of 8 francs to the dollar. The novelty of the scheme lies in the 
fact that the remaining capital is to be used for the purchase of francs 
in the open market for the benefit of the consortium, as Hollis believes 
that speculation on such a 8 would immediately throw the 
exchange rate down to 10 francs to a dollar. 


WOULD NOT BUY OUTRIGHT. 
A te n l Tor fis uae this to Da applied toward the 
a 0 a 
3 ct the initial outlays by the American groups. 

Mr. President, I call attention now to an article ever the 
signature of Robert Dell, formerly a correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, upon the nature of the situation not only in 
France but, as could be shown, in Europe generally that we 
are expected to deal with by entering into closer relations with 
those nations through the League of Nations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator speaks of the financial diffi- 
culties, especially with regard to exehange rates. Does not the 
Senator believe that if, by adjustment and arrangement, the 
rates of exchange could be bettered—if I may use that word— 
so that we could sell our goods to Europe more readily it 
would be advantageous to the people of America? 

Mr. BORAH, Yes; but it is not necessary to sell the inde- 
pendence of the United States in order to get a lower exchange. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No one believes that, I am sure. We do 
not want to sell the independence of the United States at all. 
No one is proposing to do it; it can not be done. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course it can not be done; that is now 
quite evident. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that is no reason why we can not 
correct what is manifestly wrong now, and that is that the 
financial situation between the countries of Europe and this 
country is such that we can not sell our goods to European 
countries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am thoroughly in favor of 
restoring the commercial and business relations between this 
country and every European nation. I am thoroughly in favor 
of invoking the ordinary economie rules and industrial condi- 
tions which produce beneficial effects. I am simply opposing 
what some require as a prerequisite to our doing that, that we 
surrender a portion of the independence and the sovereignty of 
this Government to the domination and control of a foreign 
tribunal. 

Now I read. This is an article dealing with the financial 
and industrial conditions in France. 

But it has been aggravated— 

This condition has— 


the insane financial policy of every successive Government since 

- g of the war. On the one band the national ex ture 

has risen steadily ae year since August, 1914; on the other hand 
no effort has been made to increase the national revenue in the same 
or anything like the same proportion. The only method by which enor- 


tal is to be used to pur- 
cultural machinery, which 


is to be d and farmers at an exchange 


mous sums of money can possibly be raised is the method that has been 
adopted in England, in Ameri and in Italy—that of imposing a 
heavy inceme tax, on large incomes. To this the wealthy 
classes in France have obstinately refused to consent, and, as no 
Government is more completely under the control of the capitalist 
classes than that of France, no Government has dared to defy them. 
There is now an income tax, but its rate is absurdly low; it is neither 
8 nor properly collected, and it yielded last year only 
000 h the inco ri 


£359,000,000. In the same way the excess-profits tax, which 
ded in Great Britain last year „000, produced a trivial sum 
France, because people were allowed to evade it as they evade the 

tax. It has to be said that had a French Government called 
on the rich to pay during the war they would immediately have de- 
manded peace at any price. It was possible to continue the war only 
by 8 ass of the population. Even indirect taxation was 
not greatly increased during the war. 

Mr. President, there are more wealthy men and more men of 
vast wealth in France to-day than at any time in its history. 
We have suffered from profiteering in this country. We are now 
asked to take part in underwriting and bracing a situation in 
foreign countries which is being brought about and made seri- 
ous by virtue of the profiteering which is going on in those 
countries. This exploitation of the people, this extortion which 
is planting the seeds of revolution everywhere, has ne greater 
hold anywhere than in France. Yet we are asked to tax our 
own people in order that those in France who have escaped 
their just proportion of the burden may continue to escape. 

I have no doubt the American people are perfectly willing to 
perform any duty which devolves upon them as members of the 
human family to ameliorate suffering anywhere, but the time 
has come, Mr. President, when the American people should let 
two things be known, that they do not propose to underwrite a 
situation in Europe which is based upon a profiteering system 
such as characterizes a portion of that Continent; and, secondly, 
that before the American people undertake to feed and clothe 
Europe, Europe must settle down and go to work. The people 
of Europe have shown no disposition to work, to save, to pro- 
duce, and to stop their eternal contentions. Scarcely a day but 
some one enters a plea for some people in Europe, and yet Eu- 
rope is showing little willingness to help herself. 


The consequence was that o a very smal} proportion of the ex- 
ture during the war was 2 5 taxation all the rest was 
wed. The taxation barely met e normal expenditure of the 

country, war remains to be paid. Even the 


by loans at long term (consolidated debt), and 46. 
at short term, 


ture was only 11 


ture by taxation; but, as was 
taxation proposed is indirect. 


ed to straining point. It is one of the causes of the appallingly 
prices, which are making it difficult for persons with incomes 
to live at all. by the British food min- 


rding to a return published 
increase of food i 


one. 


in anything like the same proportion „ the wa 
of a are rter in Paris district are 110 francs a week. e 
new taxes now proposed is a tax on the turnover of all 

timated to yield 


about 4, . e Š 
its yield will 2 be disappointing; in any case it will seriously 
hamper trade and will fall on the wretched consumer in the form of 

rices. } the financial situation is 


January, when the present Government came fnto power, that typical 
organ of the grande bourgeoisie, the Temps, actually pro the boli- 
tion of the income as it is. varice carried to such lengths 
becomes insanity. 


It reminds one of the days of Louis XVI, when Turgot asked 
him to permit the levy of a tax upon incomes and upon the 
great estates, and he proposed that his minister of finance 
should do so; but the powerful influence behind the property 
interests of the country declined to be taxed, and the result 
was that the income tax was not laid on and the great estates 
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were not taxed, and the second result was that the King of 
France lost his head. 

Mr. President, I am not one of those who stand in opposition 
to niding the people of France or to aiding the people of Europe. 
I believe the American people are perfectly willing to share 
their loaf of bread with any person on earth who is hungry. 
I never want to see that disposition changed in the slightest. 
But it is utterly impossible for the American people to feed 
Europe under the system of finance and under the industrial 
system which Europe is now maintaining or under which she 
is operating. If we undertake to do it there will be only one 
result—instead of relieving Europe and instead of bringing 
about a condition of affairs such as we would like to see in 
Europe, the reflex action will visit us, and we will be in a 
condition no better than the European countries at the end of 
our effort. If those people want to commit suicide by keeping 
up their present system of taxation, of finance, of profiteering, 
of contention and strife, it is not within our power to prevent 
it. But if they will put their house in order, if they will settle 
down and go back to work, the American people as a people will 
help them. 

There is another feature to this situation in France to which 
we may well give our attention. This article says, “ But it is in 
inilitary expenditure that the greatest reduction could and 
should be made. In the second year after the armistice France 
is spending on the army nearly three times as much as the whole 
national expenditure before the war.” This is very interesting 
in view of Mr, Fosdick’s article from which the Senator from 
Tennessee has been quoting. If the league is in existence and is 
operating all over Europe, it does not seem to have very much 
effect upon the question of armaments. It only proves, as I have 
often said, that this league means greater armaments than 
Europe ever saw before. 

Further, the writer says, “ This is the result of aggressive mili- 
tarism and vainglorious imperialism, with the country on the 
verge of national bankruptcy, the general staff dreams of a 
French hegemony in Europe and Marshal Foch aspires to emu- 
late Napoleon. Although the French colonial empire was larger 
before the war than France could conveniently manage and so 
badly administered that nearly all the colonies were run at a 
loss, it has now been increased. Syria is in revolt against French 
domination like Egypt against British, and if France wants to 
keep the country she will have to conquer it. It will be another 
Morocco.” In other words, a part of our duty would be to help 
conquer Syria and to help conquer Egypt. Part of our duty 
would be to pay the expenses of this aggressive militarism and 
to hold those subject peoples in subjection. 

In closing this article the writer says, “Nobody can help 
France so long as she has her present rulers and the present 
policy continues. A foreign loan would be poured into the bot- 
tomless pit of military expenditure or used to relieve the rich 
of the small amount of taxation they now pay.” This article is 
fully supported by other facts gathered in other quarters, and 
the truth is that the rich are escaping taxation in France and 
expenditures for militarism is increasing every day. Can we be 
expected to enter into a copartnership with such a situation? 
‘These things would be none of our business as a Nation and we 
would not discuss them if it were not for the fact that it is 
seriously urged that we shall financially underwrite the situation 
and 9 sens police the whole country of Europe. 

Mr. K 4 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator distinguish between loans 
to Governments and loans for the purpose of establishing credits 
in Europe under which and with which raw materials may be 
purchased in this country? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the final effect, in my judgment, 
is just the same. If they are not going to adopt a system of 
revenue in that country which will fairly tax those who are 
able to pay, which will place the burden upon those who should 
bear it, it is utterly impossible for us to carry our program to 
a successful conclusion. It is difficult enough for us to carry 
our own burdens in this country under the profiteering system 
which we have. We certainly can not take on another system 
from other countries. 

Mr. KING. I agree with what the Senator says, and par- 
ticularly his criticism of the fiscal system which has been em- 
ployed and is now being employed in France. But I had par- 
ticularly in mind when I addressed my question te the Senator 
the situation in Serbia, in Czechoslovakia, in the Jugo-Slavic 
territory, and, indeed, in Poland. Those countries are very 
much in need of products of which we have a surplus, and they 
will be very glad to purchase them. I do not pretend to state 


the character of it now, but it is quite likely that they can pur- 
chase, if some governmental assistance were rendered, large 
quantities of our surplus products, to the advantage of those in 
this country who have those products and, of course, to the ulti- 
mate advantage and the immediate advantage of the people of 
those countries. 

Mr. BORAH. We have a surplus in this country of natural 
or material wealth, but just now it is not“ get-at- able, even in 
our own country, owing to our transportation system and other 
conditions. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield in a few, moments. At the ex- 
pense of repeating, I am not opposed to any humanitarian sys- 
tem which will take care of the situation, provided Europe puts 
herself in a position where we can help her successfully. 

Mr. Davison, of Morgan & Co., advises the Congress of the 
United States to at once appropriate $500,000,000 to feed the 
people of Europe. An easy suggestion. But it is not so simple 
when it comes to performance. In the first place, I do not 
know where we get the authority to appropriate $500,000,000 
and tax the people of the United States to raise money to use 
for that purpose. 

If we can, through taxation, transfer money or property from 
a citizen of the United States to a citizen of some other country. 
because that citizen is in need, then have we not the power to 
transfer, through taxation, the property of Morgan & Co, or 
other men of vast wealth to the hungry and unclothed of our 
own country? May we not lay on a tax which will take all 
incomes over a hundred thousand dollars and utilize it to feed 
and clothe the unfortunate, the hungry, and the naked? In 
this coming winter I fear that the poor will go hungry and ill 
clothed. Shall those who are so fortunate as to possess great 
wealth urge the Congress of the United States te appropriate 
$500,000,000 to feed those people and raise it by a system of 
taxation which would in effect be a mere transfer of one man’s 
property to another? Many people reading Mr. Davison's sug- 
gestion to Congress may exclaim, “A Daniel come to judgment.” 
There are other advocates of that system in this country be- 
sides Mr. Davison, although I believe Mr. Davison and those 
people have not been supposed to be in close touch, 

What will $500,000,000 do in the way of regenerating and re- 
habilitating Europe if Europe continues te refuse to go to work 
and continues to operate under its present financial and economic 
system? It will have no more effect than the $100,000,000 which 
we appropriated a few months ago. It perhaps at the time saved 
a few people from immediate want, but it was purely transitory, 
in its effect. It passed over in a few days. Europe, it is claimed, 
is in a worse condition than ever, although we were assured that 
$100,000,000 would start them on the way te permanent re- 
covery. If we appropriate $500,000,000 or a billion dollars and 
take it to Europe under present conditions, in six months from 
now under the same policy the condition in Europe will be pre- 
cisely what it is now or worse. Certainly we will be in worse 
condition. 

What I am insisting upon is not that we shall not do our part, 
for we have always done it, we have never turned a deaf ear 
to those in want, we have never refused the call of humanity, 
and we never will do so. But it is worse than idle to talk about 
the taxpayers of the United States or the people of the United 
States feeding for all time to come those in Europe who refuse 
to produce or settle down and go to work. It is a task which 
would ruin us and would not save them. No one can save 
Europe except Europe; others can help if they help themselves, 
not otherwise. 

I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree entirely with what the Senator 
from Idaho says on this subject. I think it would be entirely 
idle. I agree with him about the taxing systems in 
countries, or many of them. They are on the wrong basis. But 
how can we help them if we pursue a policy of isolation such as 
the Senator has said, in this body, that he has stood for? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The Senator from Idaho has never stood for a 
policy of isolation, nor has any other man of real sanity in the 
United States. That is one thing which the advocates of the 
league seem to fear more than all others, that the United States 
will shirk some part of the responsibility and renounce the 
leadership which they say fate and circumstance have imposed 
upon her—retire, as suggested by the Senator from Tennessee, 
into her so-called isolation. Perhaps no word of mine can carry 
consolation to the Senator from Tennessee or any of the adyo- 
cates of the league; but, after all, how groundless the fear, 
how utterly it misreads American history, and how utterly it 
misconstrues national aspirations. 

Isolation? Selfishness? Seclusion is one thing, a thing 
which the American people as a people have never known, a 
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thing which Washington nor any other statesman ever taught. 
But the uncontracted volition, the untrammeled and unpawned 
freedom of the people to determine for themselves in every crisis 
and in the face of every confronting situation what it is their 
duty to do and what is in the interest of humanity and civiliza- 
tion to do, is another thing, a thing which, I venture to say, 
regardless of what the Senate may do, the American people will 
never surrender, 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. May I ask the Senator whether the suggestion 
of isolation is not pretty effectively disposed of when we look 
over the roster of 5,000,000 men and the accounts of $30,000,000,- 
000 for the peace of the world? 

Mr. BORAH. Indeed it is. But I wish to pursue a little 
further the idea that because we are opposed to surrendering 
the control of our affairs to a European tribunal, therefore 
we either have pursued or will pursue a policy of isolation. It 
is not isolation, It is simply retaining the power upon the part 
of this Republic to judge for itself in every emergency, as the 
facts are presented and as they arise, what it shall do. 

Selfishness? When haye we been selfish? When have we 
refused the call of humanity? When have we turned a deaf 
ear to those who are pleading for their independence, except at 
Versailles? What other nation ever gave of its treasure and 
its blood to purchase the freedom of oppressed and helpless 
people and then gave them the freedom thus purchased with 
our sacrifices, as in the case of Cuba? For nearly 150 years 
this Republic has exerted a world-wide influence for peace, for 
liberty, for justice, and for humanity, and it will continue to 
exert that influence, and if need be it will measure up to the 
sacrifice and the obligation when the hour comes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator explain how we would 
be in any better position than we are at present to relieve the 
distress of Europe by contributions of money and credits if we 
had a delegate sitting in the council of the league? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course we could not do anything more than 
we would do now, because I presume that even the most 
earnest advocate of the league, even the Senator from Tennes- 
see and Mr. Fosdick, would not be in favor of giving the council 
power to appropriate money. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. For us? 

Mr. BORAH. For us. So he would have to come back here. 
In that particular there would be no difference in the situation. 
But those who advocate that we must either surrender some 
of the vital powers of government or that we must be charged, 
and successfully charged, with selfishness, with narrowness, 
with isolation, with being a hermit Nation, overlook the entire 
history of the United States and overlook the fact that there 
is no safer tribunal to pass upon humanitarian movements or 
upon propositions which involve aid to the human race than 
the men and women in whose keeping has been intrusted this 
Republic. 

No appeal has ever been made to them in vain, and, in my 
judgment, no appeal ever will be made to them in vain, and 
while they are doing their duty as a member of the family of 
nations, in my humble judgment, they will retain unto them- 
selves, uncontrolled and unhampered, the power to decide it 
for themselves. Europe need have no fear, if Europe will put 
her house in order and do those things which Europe can do— 
settle down and go to work instead of continuing war over 
boundary lines and conditions which do not concern us at all 
that undoubtedly the people of the United States will lend every 
assistance possible. 

But, Mr, President, looking at the situation in Europe for a 
moment now, let me read a statement from a former dis- 
tinguished Democrat. He may be a Democrat still, although he 
is no longer in the Cabinet. Speaking of trade relations, what 
possible reason is there why we should not resume trade rela- 
tions with Russia? The thing from which the world is dying 
is economic evils, and we have no remedy for economic evils 
except political remedies. You can not always cure economic 
conditions or evils by the applying of merely political remedies, 
and it is an economic condition of affairs in Europe with which 
we have to deal, and to it we must apply like remedies. 

The treatment which Russia has received at the hands of the 
‘Allies for the last two years has been contrary to all sound prin- 
ciples, so far as trade relations or economic conditions are con- 
cerned. I am not speaking now about the political situation in 
Russia. In the first place, we established a blockade and now 


we propose to refuse to establish trade relations with Russia 
in any fornr whatever. 
from Mr, Redfield: 


What is the result? I read a paragraph 


Not only is the Russian problem around our necks—it is on our feet 
also. Russia is one of the world's great sources of supply of calf skins. 
The want of this supply is reflected in the price of leather and of 
shoes. We have been and still are running the great leather and shoe 
industries with a large part of their raw material cut off because we 
can not get it from Russia. 

Thus seated, let us say, at our domestic board with our families 
around us and with the Russian problem adversely affecting our heads 
and our feet—literally touching us from head to foot—think you we 
have finished with the matter? Not so—there is more to follow. The 
price of the bread upon our tables, the cost of our food, fs affected di- 
rectly b7 the absence of the Russian food supply from the markets of 
the world. 

Here is one great source of raw material in the world, a 
great source of supply for food and those things which are so 
essential now to bring living within the reach of every citizen, 
and it is cut off, it is isolated. We have refused to trade with 
them. Why? Because we do not like the political situation in 
Russia, because the political conditions there are offensive to 
the American people, or I presume to most of them. But if we 
are going to continue to apply political remedies to industrial 
and economic conditions in Europe, we may expect to see a 
continuance of economic conditioas which now prevail in Eu- 
rope. So far as I am concerned, I think it is no less than a 
blunder which, as Napoleon said, may amount to a crime for us 
to refuse to restore trade relations with Russia. Europe is suf- 
fering from conditions brought about by unwise policies, by 
policies based not upon sound finance or business rules, but 
policies born of political ambition, of fear, of imperialism, of 
hatred, and of vengeance. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Would the Senator resume trade relations 
with Russia if to do so involved the necessity of the recognition 
of the Lenin government? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not believe that is inevitably involved; I 
do not believe that is a necessity. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was announced three or four days ago 
that Lenin had imposed that as a condition. 

Mr. BORAH. I know that that has been announced, and the 
opposite has been announced also. 

I have no desire to take any step which will establish or aid 
the things for which Mr. Lenin and Mr. Trotski stand, not even 
in Russia, and certainly not in this country, or anywhere else. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, I recognize it to be the right of 
the Russian people, if they see fit to do so, to establish a soviet 
form of government; and I am perfectly satisfied that the 
manner in which we have been dealing with Russia has been 
a substantial aid to Lenin and Trotski. One of the purposes 
we had in appropriating $100,000,000 was to feed Bolshevism 
out of Europe. It was said that if we could feed those who 
were hungry, if we could clothe those who were naked, if we 
could dispose of the discontent in Europe by satisfying the 
hunger, that of itself would end Bolshevism. If that be true, 
then, certainly the best way to get rid of Bolshevism in Russia 
is to establish trade relations which will enable those people to 
take care of themselves, to build up a stable and sane democ- 
racy, and to dispose of the conditions which at this time-pre- 
vall. On the other hand, if we can not end Bolshevism in that 
way, or if we can not end the soviet theory of government in 
that way, then it must be that the people of Russia are deter- 
mined to have that kind of a government. If the people of 
Russia are determined to have that kind of a government, so 
far as I am concerned, whatever the responsibility of the decla- 
ration may be politically, I am willing for the people of Russia 
to have it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that, notwithstand- 
ing the lifting of the blockade and the efforts made by many 
European countries to develop trade with Russia, it has been 
absolutely unavailing, first, because Russia had no products to 
dispose of; and, second, because Lenin and Trotski have In- 
sisted that before any trade should be carried on it should be 
under the direction of the soviet government, and that the 
soviet government should have the right in those countries with 
which it traded to carry on the propaganda for the disorganiza- 
tion and destruction of their governments? 

Mr. BORAH. My information with regard to Russia leads 
me to believe that our trade relationship with Russia is not 
hurting Lenin and Trotski at all; and neither is the suffering, 
which now is almost universal in Russia, a condition which 
affects those who are particularly known as the Bolsheyists or 
those in control of the Government. The people who are suffer- 
ing and dying in Russia are the common people, the masses, 
men, women, and children, who are not responsible in any way. 
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for the condition which has been imposed upon them by their 
leaders, if I am correctly informed. But what are we going to 


do? Are we going to refuse to establish trade relations 
Russia until the soviet form of government fails or until Lenin 
and Trotski utterly fail? I see little indication of their failing. 
They have the largest and most effective army to-day, outside 
possibly ef one nation, on the face of the earth. They could not 
sustain it at all if the people were not in sympathy with the 
things: for which they are standing; and the argument which 
they are using upon the masses of the people to make them 
support them is the relationship. which the other nations. bear 
toward Russia. They are convinced that the other nations pro- 
pose to bring Russia to a condition where the old Czar régime 
will be restored, That is almost a universal belief among the 
Russian people, that England and France and now the United 
States—aithough that formerly was not true; at least, they did 
not think it was true—that these countries propose, through one 
method or another, to restore the old régime in Russia. The 
Russian people, if I am correctly informed, do not propose to 
have that. They are willing to suffer anything before they will 
suffer that. I do not blame them, for as cruel and inhuman 
and indefensible as the Lenin and Trotski government is, eom- 
pared with the suffering, the barbarity, the cruelty, and the in- 
describable wrongs of the last 150 to 200 years of the reign of 
the Czars, I do not blame the Russian people for at least want- 
ing to try some other kind of a barbarous government. The 
Russian people are oppressed by their present rulers, no doubt, 
but they seem unwilling to take one step back to the old system, 
and I can well understand why they feel that way. 

So I say, Mr. President, knowing full well that it win be said 
that I am in favor of the soviet form of government, that I 
am in favor of restoring trade relations with Russia. I am in 
favor of it upon humanitarian grounds and alse: upon business 
principles. I do not believe it would require recognition of the 
soviet government. But I repeat that the people of Russia 
have a right to establish their own ferm of government, and if 
they are going to have that form of government we have got 
to trade with them at some time: 

Now, Mr. President, I know that the establishment of trade 
relations alone will not redeem Russia. I know there is vastly 
more to be done. I know her limited supply of gold and her 
condition generally will make it impossible for her to get more 
than a limited benefit from the establishment of trade relations. 
But it is the first step. It is the step of justice. It is the step 
of common sense and Christian decency, and therefore I am 
in favor of taking it. And let me say further and a little more 
explicitly, that if I had to advise the Russian people I would 
certainly advise them against their present rulers and against 
the kind of government for which their present rulers stand. 
Tn any event, we do not want it in this country, and I have no 
fear of our having it. Nevertheless I insist that. we can not 
deny Russia the right to establish her own system of govern- 
ment, Mr. Pitt, prime minister of England, said he would not 
trade with France or recognize the French Government because 
it was an “armed system” which, if once recognized, would 
uproot and destroy all stable governments and all orderly and 
regulated liberty. Mr. Fox replied to him in a speech which 
has never been excelled in the English tongue. But Mr. Fox 
was not so conclusive against Mr. Pitt as the logic of events. 
‘The French people in their own way, through turmoil and strife, 
through bloodshed and suffering, and along the path of revolu- 
tion and by the guillotine, established their system of govern- 
ment, It was worked out into a reasonable, sane, and stable 
republic. I have no doubt that the future form of government 
in Russia, which we all hope will be more stable, more sane, 
will nevertheless be worked out along the path of sovietism. 
What it will cost in suffering Heaven alone knows. But we do 
not help the situation by our present course. 

To conclude, T repeat that I would establish trade relations 
with Russia. If this involves a recognition of the soviet goy- 
ernment, to that extent I would recognize it. I would do it 
upon the theory and the hope that that would be one way by 
whieh to, uproot and destroy Bolshevism in Russia, and, sec- 
ondly, that the Russian people have a right to establish their 
own form of government, whatever it may be. I understand, 
of course, perfectly the criticism which I invite by this state- 
ment. But I believe it is the wise course and I believe time 
will prove it to be the just and humane course. 


PROFITEERING AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING, 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should not take the time of 
the Senate away from the shipping bill if there seemed to be 
any immediate prospect of its passage. I understand that the 
steering committee has decided that the shipping bill, the 
Army appropriation bill, and the bill for a woman's bureau in 


the Department of Labor, and possibly one or two: other bills, 
shall be passed, but that they deny any place in the legislative 
program to the bill for the regulation of the great packer 
monopoly, the only bilt pending here that really affects the cost 
of living to the people of this country. That being the situation, 
and there being the remainder of the session for the corsidera- 
tion of the appropriation bills and the bill of the Senator from 
Washington, there seems to be no hurry in our deliberation; 
and I shall proceed very leisurely to discuss a subject which, I 
think, is of tremendous importanee to the American people, 
and which was discussed yesterday by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars]. 

I wish, however, to say in passing that I do not subscribe to 
the program of the steering committee. I do not recognize the 
right of any small assembly of men on either side of the Cham- 
ber, after bills have been reported from committees to the 
Senate, following full discussion and consideration, to say that 
such bills. shall not be considered by the Senate except as they 
may say; and I serve notice now in my humble way that I 
shall strive, as other Senators who are intereste t in the bill 
to which I refer shall, to bring it up at every opportune mo- 
ment from now until the close of the session. We are not ask- 
ing anyone to vote for the bill, we are merely asking that it have 
its day in court. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator does not mean to. misrepre- 
sent anything. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not. 

Mr. LODGE. No place was denied to any bill; no committee 
of which I have any knowledge has any right to deny anything 
of the kind; but it was the opinion of the steering committee, 
which was appointed in the usual way, that it was the duty of 
the Senate now, as a recess is certainly approaching and also 
the Ist of July, first to dispose of the great appropriation bills. 
Of course, if the Senate is going to vote with the Senator from 
Towa to lay them aside, we will all accept that decision; but it 
was the feeling of the steering committee that the great ap- 
propriation bills ought to be disposed of and that the shipping 
bill now pending, which has been before the Senate for some 
days, should also be disposed of. The committee has no power 
to deal with anything except the order of the business; and that 
is what they recommend. All they can do is to make recom- 
mendations to the Senate. They deny no place to any bill. It 
is for the Senate to take up any measure it sees fit; and if the 
Senator wants to ask the Senate to take up: his bill, he can ask 
that that be done, and we will have a vote. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, it is not my bill. It is a 
joint bill reported by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
GRONNA J. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill of the public, or whatever the Senator 
chooses: to call it. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand perfectly well that the steering 
committee can not deny a place to bills, but I understand full 
well just how the matter is brought about and nobody is de- 
eeived by it at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from California? 7 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have been very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator has said, and therefore I wish to di- 
rect an inquiry to him. There is a bill of some moment that 
has been pending for a long period of time and was pending 
during the last session. It is of moment, of course, only to 
employees of the Government who are in minor positions of 
employment, and perhaps for that reason there has not been 
the consideration given to the bill that might be given if they, 
were not minor employees. I refer to the minimum wage bill. 
Do I understand from the Senator that that bill has been 
pocketed by the steering committee? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have talked to some mem- 
bers of the steering committee about that bill. We reported it 
from the Committee on Education and Labor. I doubted if it 
would eyer see daylight in the Senate. It is the bill of the 
Senator from California and of Representative Noran. It 
deals: with a humane question, namely, the question of a living 
wage for Government employees. That bill, like the packer 
bill, the Senator must understand, is not denied a position, but 
it is never reached by the steering committee. They do not 
deny a bill a place, but they never reach it. I hope the Senator 
will endeavor to bring that bill up; and if he does, he will haye 
my support, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator will yield for a 
moment, I simply give notice that I will endeavor to bring the 
bill up. I realize, as the Senator does, that the endeavor may 
be in vain, just as he says the effort may be in vain in respect 
to the particular bill in which he is interested and in which 
all the country is interested as well; but I will make the mo- 
tion, and I will ascertain exactly whether or not a bill of the 
character to which I haye referred can come up before the 
Senate or whether it is to be relegated to the obscurity to which 
it has been condemned by the steering committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa will 
allow me a moment, there has been no pocketing of any bills 
by the steering committee. The minimum-wage bill was not 
suggested by anyone, so far as I have heard; it was never 
mentioned in the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that I have talked 
to members of the committee about it, and I have been led to 
believe it would have a place on the legislative program. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad to see it have a place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I will try to give the Senator 
the opportunity. 

Mr. KENYON. We shall endeavor to see that it has a place. 

Mr, LODGE. I was simply trying to say as a member of 
the committee—I am not its chairman—that we attempted to 
pocket no bill. We tried to arrange the necessary business of 
the Government so as to get the great supply bills out of the 
way, and then it is for the Senate to say what they will take 
up next. 

Mr. KENYON. Let me say then 

Mr. LODGE. If thé Senators do not want to do that, if they 
do not want to pass the supply bills before the 1st of July, all 
power is in their hands. 

Mr. KENYON. The shipping bill was reported to the Senate 
from the committee on the 4th day of May, I think, and is now 
before the Senate. The bill in regard to the packers was re- 
ported on the 4th day of February, and never has had a chance 
to see daylight in the Senate. The minimum-wage bill, in which 
the Senator from California is interested, was reported to the 
Senate at least a month, if not two months, ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? 


Mr. KENYON, I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 
Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say that when the Demo- 


crats were in charge of congressional legislation they stayed 
here until September and October of every year and disposed of 
practically everything on the calendar. Speaking only for my- 
self, I am willing to continue to do so. 

Mr, KENYON. I now yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I merely wish to remark in 
response to what has been said by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, that if there is no disagreement in respect to the consider- 
ation of the legislation suggested there is then a very easy and 
a very ready mode by which the legislation may be brought 
before the Senate, and, accepting what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says, of course, we will all unite in bringing the par- 
ticular bill in which I am interested before the Senate at a 
very early date. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. My opinion is that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to dispose of the supply bills necessary to carry on the 
Government before the Ist of July. I shall vote to take those 
up in preference to everything else in order to get the business 
of the Government done—the necessary business to carry it on. 
The shipping bill, which has occupied the attention of one of 
our committees for a whole year, which is a House bill, and 
a bill of very great importance, I think ought to be disposed of 
now. After that it is open to any Senator to suggest any bill 
that is before the Senate, and Jet the Senate decide what they 
want to do. In fact, they can set aside the supply bills if they 
want to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will refresh 
his memory, this measure has been before the Senate for three 
or four years in some form or other. 

Mr. KENYON. Not that I know of. I think not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can turn to the Recorp. It was not then 
embodied on paper; but the general principle, the disembodied 
spirit of it, was floating about this Chamber quite frequently. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, it has been here in speeches made by 
the Senator from Illinois and by myself and by others. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. It has been in Congress for 20 years. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Both the Senator and myself knew precisely 
what we were alluding to, too. There was no misunderstand- 
ing, I am quite sure. 

Mr. KENYON. Possibly not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; and so there is now no particular dis- 
crimination that I can see by the steering committee against 
this bill. I have had measures here eight years, off and on, 
that I was desirous of reaching, but I have not got to them yet, 
A person must be not only of patience but of a very 
sublimated quality of it; and I will say to the Senator that if 
he expects to get this bill up and pass it without discussion at 
some length, he will exceed my most sanguine expectations, if I 
retain my health. , 

Mr. KENYON. I knew when the Senator returned a few 
day ago that it would be impossible to pass the bill without 
extended discussion, and we welcome extended discussion by. 
the Senator. The only thing we are asking is to have it come 
up. The Senator does not object to that, does he? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I do not know. I will see about that 
when I get to it. 

Mr. KENYON. I wanted to hear the Senator discuss it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will probably be gratified if it 
comes up. 

Mr. KENYON. I have no doubt we will. 

Mr. President, perhaps now we have cleared the atmosphere 
a little on that subject. The opportunity will be presented to 
the Senator, I will say, to vote on taking it up many times 
between now and the Chicago convention. But I rose more 
particularly to make a few observations with relation to the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] on 
yesterday. 

I am very much in accord with his suggestions, except that 
I think possibly the Senator from Massachusetts placed too 
much blame upon the Republicans instead of placing the blame 
where it might more properly be placed, upon the Democratic 
administration ; but it was a courageous address, and will chal- 
lenge the attention of the country to present conditions. I 
express my appreciation, as a humble American citizen, to the 
Senator from Massachusetts for striking out boldly as he has 
on these questions. 3 

Mr. President, the Senator has touched the question above 
all others in which the American people are vitally interested 
at this time, and that is the high cost of living. They have 
the somewhat mistaken idea that Congress can do everything 
to help in righting it, and Congress is blamed because it does 
not act. The people do not seem to realize that there are cer- 
tain fundamentals entering into the high cost of living which 
can be remedied only by the people themselves. The situation 
can be helped by the people wearing their old clothes and their 
old shoes, as many are doing; and no one need be ashamed of 
patches on clothes or shoes. They are badges of honor, and it 
is a time of essential sacrifice and already the failure of the 
people to buy is having some effect on prices. Prices are being 
reduced all over the country. A few weeks ago Wanamaker 
& Co., the leading merchants of the Nation, cut prices 20 per 
cent. That has been reflected throughout the country. I do 
mot think the prices were cut so much because of any great 
moral purpose as because the people were stopping buying, and 
they could not carry. on their business so successfully, But the 
need of more production is at the base of our trouble, and there 
is no apparent prospect of more production. 

There will be less farm acreage this year than for many a 
year. Farmers can not secure labor, and thë people may as 
well understand that farm products will continue to be very 
high. Some day, when those in the cities realize that they are 
entirely dependent upon what the soil produces, there may be a 
movement back to the farm; but the whole trend now is toward 
the cities. There are many organizations of city folks who 
never did a day’s work on a farm in their lives, and whose 
organizations consist almost entirely of letterheads, advising 
the farmers how to farm. If many of these organizations would 
dissolve and go to work on the farm, it might help the situation, 
There can be no real solution of this problem of production 
unless the question of farm labor is solyed, and there seems 
to be no solution of it. The most important question for every 
American person is not the League of Nations, but the question 
of three meals a day, or possibly two. If present conditions 
continue, we are facing a world famine in a few years, and we 
may as well realize it. Hungry stomachs will begin to drive 
people back to the farms, and that day is not far distant. 

I do not want to spend much time, however, in a discussion 
of that proposition. It is so absolutely plain that all except 
those who will not see can understand it. Of course there are 
many other fundamentals in this question of the high cost of 
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living—the expansion of our credits, the extravagance of our 
people—and those things possibly may not find a remedy; but 
there is one phase of the high-cost of living that can be remedied 
that was discussed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa], and that is profiteering. 

I know that people differ and economists differ as to the 
amount of the increase of the cost of living by profiteering. I 


read the views of one eminent economist the other day who |- 


stated that it was not over 5 per cent. Others have stated that it 
was 50 per cent; but certain it is that profiteering has entered 
into the high cost of living. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. GRONNA. I regret to say that I haye been absent this 
morning because of a meeting held by the Grain Corporation. I 
want to emphasize what the Senator has just stated with refer- 
ence to labor. There was present at this meeting a Mr. Me- 
Dowell, from North Dakota. He stated that 75 per cent of the 
school children had been taken out of the schools—that is, 75 
per cent of the boys, and some of the girls—in order to get the 
work done. In North Dakota we have a compulsory educational 
law, and parents who wish to keep their children out of school 
have to furnish affidavits to the principal of the school, so that 
it is an easy matter to keep account of it. The situation, so far 

as labor is concerned, is extremely serious; and, if the Senator 
will permit me, Mr. McDowell made another statement. He 
said that the cost of putting in 1 acre of wheat was $13, just 
for the seed and the labor, up to the present time. I simply 
want to say that to emphasize what the Senator has so well 
said. 

Mr. KENYON. I am much obliged to the Senator; and that 
illustrates the theory, at least, of this agricultural proposition 
which the people of this country do not seem to realize. 

As to the movement of city people going back to work on the 
farm, I do not know how successful that may be. Most city 
people know nothing about farm life. The majority of them 
would be an incubus rather than a help, and I doubt if that 
furnishes much of a solution. It will only come about when the 
time of hungry stomachs arrives, and people will be forced to 
go back and raise the necessary things. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuvrst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. KENYON. I do- 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator if he does not 
really think that it will come when you can make as much 
money in farnring as you can make in the regular lines of city 
business, and that people will go where they can get the great- 
est remuneration for a given amount of expended energy? If 
they can make as much upon the farm as they can in the cities, 
and have the same opportunities, they will naturally go to the 
farm; and the yery fact that all of our efforts are to increase 
wages all along the line in our cities, and allow greater earnings 
to such an extent that the farmer can not compete with them, is 
the real cause of driving the people to the cities from the farm. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; that is true as a theory, of course, but, 
notwithstanding that, suppose the day comes of a shortage of 
food—and, according to the Secretary of Agriculture, if he is 
correctly quoted, that shortage is near at hand. I saw a state- 
ment the other day that our production from the farms this 
year would be not over 72 per cent of what it had been before. 
Now, if it comes to the hunger point they are not going to wait 
for equal conditions on the farm. They will go where they can 
get something to eat. Of course, these ideas of making farm 
life more attractive are splendid—having community centers 
and taking the moving pictures and the lectures to the country. 
That is fine and that must come in the natural order of things, 
but I am afraid we shall have serious trouble before those prob- 
lems can be worked out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator will have to ‘agree 
with me that it would be impossible for a person, because he 
was hungry in the city, to go out and buy a farm and take the 
time necessary to raise a crop on it before he had anything 
to eat. 

Mr. KENYON. He could not buy the farm, but he would be 
willing to go there and work, would he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. So I do not think that rule would apply 
very well. We might possibly get some people there to work 
for a less amount of money, and that is the only way in which 
the Senator's argument would be applicable. The whole trouble 
to-day, and the trouble that has existed right along, it seems 
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to me, has been that the remuneration in the ¢ities is so much 
greater than upon the farm that it is driving all of our young 
men and young women from the farm to the cities. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; there is no doubt about it. When a 
boy getting $40 a month and his board on the farm can go to 
the city and get seven or eight dollars a day, and only work 
eight hours a day, you can not keep the boy on the farm. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KENYON. I do, 

Mr. SHERMAN, The cause is basically deeper than S auai 
compensation. If the compensation on the farm were precisely 
what it is in the cities a large portion of the population is of 
such a morbid instinct or habit of life that you could not take 
a dweller in the city out on the farm and make him stay. 
There are not enough cigar stores, not enough grafonolas, not 
enough confectionery establishments and ballet dancers to suit 
their habits of life and modes of thought. 

Mr. KENYON. And pool halls. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And pool rooms, I am sorry to say, which 
are worse than any of the others, not even excepting the last 
I named; and until that is changed and until their natures are 
bred differently we will not get them to leave the city and go 
on the farm. I have seen it tried. 

I unwittingly insulted a friend of mine who was temporarily 
in search of remuneratiye compensation; to use the language of 
my friend from North Dakota, by suggesting that if he were out, 
of work and money and wanted three meals a day I knew where 
I could get him a very remunerative place on a farm, and he 
flushed in the face and said he was no “rube.” When I find a 
man of that sort, Mr. President, who has some conscientious 
scruples about being called a “rube” I would rather see him 
hungry a while; it would do him good. 

Mr. KENYON. He wiil be willing to become a “rube™ when 
he is hungry. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes; rather than to be hungry. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the trouble in the country; we have 
not enough “ rubes,” as the Senator speaks of them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; we need a good many more of them. 
The basic difficulty with the dweller in the city begins there. Of 
course, compensation, as the Senator said, has something to do 
with it, but the other is a much per cause of the evil. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I was diverted a little from my 
remarks, and am glad I was, I think we got down to a funda- 
mental of the great trouble in agriculture—the difficulty and 
impossibility of securing labor on the farm. 

But I want to go back to this profiteering question. I believe 
it is safe to say that approximately one-half of the increased 
cost of living is due to profiteering, and that can be demon- 
strated by figures. The people are tired of it. They are cursing 
the profiteer; they are damning Congress because it does not 
do something, although they are not clear just what Congress 
should do or could do; and there is a spirit of hate developing in 
this country, as the Senator from Massachusetts pictured yester- 
day, which is ominous. Is it any wonder there is discord, unrest, 
discontent among the people when they observe the shrinking 
purchasing power of their earnings, when they read of the 
tremendous profits that patrioteers have gathered to themselves 
during and since the war, and with what unction they wrap the 
flag about them and denounce everyone who questions their 
right to rob the American people as Boishevists, pro-Germans, 
and creators of unrest? 

I have heard the suggestion made since the speech of yester- 
day that that kind of a speech on the floor of the Senate creates 
unrest among the people. The way not to have unrest is to 
keep quiet and be plundered, according to the theory of some 
people. 

These gentlemen who seem to think the right of plunder be- 
longs to them and that the American people are the legitimate 
objects of their plunder had better wake up. They had better 
not sleep on while the ominous rumblings of the oncoming storm 
ean be heard by all except themselves. To me it is amazing 
that men seem to believe they can continue to plunder and de- 
spoil the great American people and get by with it. They are 
the most shortsighted of all the citizens of the Republic. They 
are likewise the most harmful, and are producing more Bolshe- 
viks in this country than all the Bolshevik propaganda could 
do. They are making people hate their Government, and to-day 
the profiteering of the patrioteer is the real menace of the 
Nation, the greatest national curse. Some of these profiteers 
and patrioteers are among our strongest talkers for Americaniz- 
ing of this country. No one needs Americanizing as much as 
they do, They are just as much traitors to this country as was 
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‘Benedict Arnold, as they are undermining the very foundations 


of the Republie and they are destroying the hope and confidence |. 


of people in this Government. 

Out of this war has come the demon of greed. .This is evi- 
denced by blue-sky promotions going on all over the country 
stocks representing nothing but wind. In all the towns of the 
country can be found smooth gentlemen selling these stocks to 
the unsophisticated, and aided in so doing by some of the promi- 
nent citizens of the community. The people of my State, it has 
been estimated, have been robbed of at least two hundred millions 
in blue-sky promotions. I assume the same ratio holds in 
ether States. Some of these robbers are leaders in the com- 
munity, some of them leaders in churches, loaning their names 
to such schemes and helping in the wholesale robbery of the 
people. Compared to the patrioteer and the blue-sky plunger 
the highway robber is a Christian gentleman, and compared 
to men occupying high positions in churches and communities 
who pray with their mouths and profiteer with their hands the 
hold-up man is entitled to a high seat in the synagogue, 

Greed is the curse of the American people. Nearly everyone 
seems to be ttying to get while the getting is good. The jail 
is too good for the profiteer who is robbing his fellow man, 
but even jail sentences are novelties. There have been speeches 
made on this floor and otherwise on profiteering—and, of course, 
speeches can not solve the question—but they may help to arouse 
public conscience, and public conscience once aroused will brook 
no further trifling with this subject. 

We have passed an amendment to the Lever Act under which 
some of the profiteers at least could be prosecuted. That act 
is limited to excessive profits in necessaries, And necessaries 
is construed in rather a limited way. However, shoes, clothing, 
and foodstuffs would be covered by the term “ necessaries.” 
And as to those things the Department of Justice had better 
marshal its energies. 

Senator Carrer on the floor of the Senate a week or so ago 
set forth some startling figures as to profiteering. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator fron: Washington? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the Senator leaves what 
he has just been referring to, permit me to say that I received 
a letter this morning from ene of my constituents which por- 
trays a situation that is very bad, and yet she presents her story 
in such a considerate sort of way that ft appealed very strongly 
to me, and if the Senator will permit, I think I shall read an 
extract from the letter, and ask the Senator whether or not he 
can give me any suggestion, or whether there is any idea that 
he can suggest which I can convey to this lady which will give 
her any comfort. I know the Senator has given this matter a 
very great deal of thought and a great deal of study. This lady 
writes as follows: 


What change can a family with five small, hearty children, the father 
ing pa a moderate (in these days almost meager) income, hope 
to see in the sugar situation, so that in the coming months we seal 
can the fresh fruits so necessary to the small child's diet? I thin 
everyone was prepared for a certain condition of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment, and I am not inclined to be unjustly critical of anyone 
nor to anticipate trouble. My children’s ages “ange between 1 and 9 
years, and I am learning how are a mother tas to watch the dict 
and how necessary certain of the simpler food elements are in the 
children’s proper development into good, emer Ae happy citizens. Sugar 
is one of these vital elements, and its use with the fresh fruits in the 
home canning one of the most necessary combinations. At the present 
prices of sugar we can not do this canning, and the expenses saunaa 
staggering to a small home will only be greater in working cut subs 
tutes for this expensive food. 

Is there any way in which plain, everyday citizens can make a pro- 
test effective? I understand that there is not really a shortage of 
sugar. I dare to hope that there may be some way in which the wrong 
condition may be made right soon, uffecting as it does so seriously the 
homes and t welfare of children. I have no political influence,“ 
but I DATA many earnest friends. Can you—will you suggest anything 
we can do 


Is there anything the Senator can suggest which we could 
do? Is there anything that Congress can do to meet a situa- 
tion like that? Or have we done all we can do, and does the 
responsibility rest somewhere else? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think we have done all we 
can do. We enacted into law, as the Senator knows, a bill 
introduced by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], under 
which it was felt this situation might be remedied, that we 
might purchase a part or all of the Cuban sugar crop and handle 
it. It has not been done. Sugar is going on up, and there seems 
to be no prospect for any reduction in it. We have exported 
large amounts of sugar to Britain. It seemed to me we should 
have possibly placed an embargo on sugar at the time. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 


Mr. KENYON. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think yesterday or the day before the 
papers announced that the Attorney General had made the 
statement that the Cuban sugar crop had not been purchased 
under the offer which was made some time last fall, I think, 
because of lack of congressional authority. From what the 
Senator just said, I apprehend that a statute was enacted 
under which the purchase could have been made. 

Mr. KENYON. I think there is no doubt but that it could 
have been made under the McNary bill. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois, : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator reeall any instance in 
which the administration has availed itself of legislation by 
Congress to help the private consumer? I will admit that 
the Government has at times been able to bny, especially during 
the war, under these powers delegated to the Executive or the 
departments af more reasonable figures. 

But has the private consumer been benefited in the purchase 
of what are denominated necessaries by the action of the Gov- 
ernment under the powers conferred in the Lever Act? We 
know they have not in the case of sugar. 

Mr. KENYON. I would not have eloquence enough to con- 
vinee the consumer of sugar that we had, but it may be the 
Senator from. Illinois, being more eloquent, could convince him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Or the consumer of canned goods or any 
of the necessaries? Under these powers has the Government 
relleved the private consumer in the matter of price, except ut 
rare intervals, when they were selling surplus stocks not needed 
for the Army and Navy? 

Mr. KENYON. I have not been abie to discover it. 

i Me SHERMAN. Nor have I. I have vigilantly searched for 

t, too. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
has discovered any action on the part of the confectionery manu- 
facturers shutting down their factories when the private family 
could not get enough sugar for their coffee? 

Mr. KENYON. I have never made an investigation of the 
confectionery factories. Possibly the Senator could enlighten 
us in that regard. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have never heard of any of them clos- 
ing, and I think they are all still doing business, as they were 
doing business when the private individual could not buy half 
a pound of sugar to use in his family. 

Mr. SHERMAN, May I interrupt the Senator again? 

Mr. KENYON. Iam very glad to yield. We are in no hurry, 
We have until adjournment time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Confectionery does not come under the head 
of necessaries. It is not included under the Lever Act. 

Mr. KENYON. But sugar would come under the head of 
necessaries. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
is not indispensable to life. It is a mere luxury or convenience. 

Mr. KENYON. It is said to be almost indispensable in dry 
communities. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is because of the autointoxication that 
might follow if a person’s system were right. 

Mr. KENYON. I was diverted again, Mr. President, and 
return to my subject. 

These figures presented by the Senator from Kansas on two 
occasions in the Senate were rather startling. 

The April issue of the Searchlight, a paper published in 
Washington, devoted to telling the truth, which entitles the 
Searchlight to a unique position in journalism, on April 1, 1920, 
contained an article by Basil Manly on the same subject, point- 
ing out some of the enormous profiteering. 

Recently Mr. W. Jett Lauck, before the United States Labor 
Board, has presented a most complete analysis of the situation 
as to profiteering. Mr. Lauck is one of the best students and 
clearest, conscientious thinkers on this subject to-day in the 
American Republie. His presentation is worthy the considera- 
tion of every thoughtful man and woman. 

Senate Document No. 259, sixty-fifth Congress, second session, 
is a veritable mine on the subject of profiteering. This docu- 
ment is a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in response 
to a Senate resolution of June 6, 1918, and has been printed 
and the matters therein made public since July 5, 1918. 

On August 21, 1919, the Federal Trade Commission reported 
on the leather and shoe industry of the country. I might 
say that possibly the Federal Trade Commission is not en- 
titled to consideration. A resolution was introduced in the 
Senate on the 20th day of October, I think it was, of last year 
for an investigation of the Federal ‘Trade Commission, because 
it was full of socialists. We were told and the author of the 
resolution at the time suggested that so many other depart- 
ments of the Government were filled with socialists that from 


But it is manufactured into something that 
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time to time resolutions would be introduced inyestigating that 
question in other departments. That was about the 20th of 
October. I would be glad if any Senator could rise and inform 
me what the committee has done under that resolution that 
passed the Senate in relation to the investigation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It happened at a time when the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had made a report on the packers of 
the country or was suspiciously close to that time. 

Seven months have passed. I have tried to find out what the 
committee or the subcommittee have done in the inyestigation 
of the socialistic tendencies of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Bolshevism that we were told existed in that body. It 
is certainly dangerous to have that matter going on any fur- 
ther without some investigation. Nor have I been able to find 
any other resolution for any other department of the Govern- 
ment introduced by any Senator to investigate their socialistic 

proclivities and tendencies. 

j This report of the Federal Trade Commission—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to state to the Senator 
that there is a bill pending here, introduced by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], with which the Senator from 
Iowa is familiar, that has not yet had consideration by the 
Senate. It may be that the investigation to which the Sena- 
tor has referred is being deferred so that it may go on con- 
temporaneously with the consideration of fhe Kendrick-Kenyon 
bill. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator was out of the Chamber when 
I commenced, That is what led to this whole discussion, but 
this bill for the regulation of the packers, that has been con- 
sidered by the committee for almost a year and reported unani- 
mously to the Senate on the 4th day of February, can not secure 
any hearing or any place from the steering committee of the 
Senate. 

If the resolution of investigation is to fare the same way, 
it will be a long time, but I am under the impression that the 
parties behind the resolution of investigation might have more 
influence in securing its report to the Senate than those of us 
who favor the packers’ bill. 

This document has been public property since August 21, 1919, 
with all of this profiteering made public. I must dissent from 
the criticism of the Senator from Massachusetts of the Republi- 
cans for not doing something on this subject. 

The Department of Justice has the law, they had all these 
public matters, and it was their duty to prosecute the profiteers. 
In the committee hearings investigating the two situations testi- 
mony was introduced by one of the assistant attorneys general 
that there had been three people sent to jail for profiteering, but 
they were none of the big profiteers. A few of the big profiteers 
Janded in jail would have a restraining effect upon future rob- 
beries by these national pirates. 

These prosecutions seem to have amounted to practically 
nothing. I think one of the reasons why a certain candidate 
for the Presidency, running in the primaries without organiza- 
tion or without money, has received such a tremendous vote is 
because of the feeling that he would do something as President 
to smash the profiteers; that he is the friend of the average, 
everyday folks. 

It has seemed to me, and I do not want to be critical, that 
the Attorney General could have done vastly more by enforcing 
this law if he had not been so interested in running for the 
Presidency. 

From these yarious documents made public I want to place 
in the Recorp a few observations and quotations, 


SHOES, 


The Federal Trade Commission in its report, after an analysis 
of the retail price of shoes, says: 


Taking into consideration all the circumstances, the high prices of 
shoes in 1917 and 1918 can not be justified, Leather manufacturers 
ees manufacturers, and retail shoe merchants all made unprecedented 
profits. 

On this subject in Mr. Lauck’s argument is found the fol- 
lowing: 

Four of the large shoe manufacturing companies of the country pub- 
lish their financial reports in Moody’s Manuals. These reports show 
an increase in net profits from $4,800,000 for the years 1912-1914 to 
$10,000,000 for the years 1916-1918, an increase of over 100 per cent, 

The astounding thing about the shoe industry is the proportion of 
the price which goes into the various margins, especially when this is 
contrasted with labor's share of the price. In 1914 all the labor from 
the hide to the finished shoe absorbed less than one-sixth of the price 
paid by the consumer, while in 1917 this share of labor had decreased 
to one-ninth. On the other band, the profit items in 1914 absorbed 
nearly one-half the price paid by the consumer, or nearly three 
times the total labor costs, while in 1917 the profit items amounted 
to Sg tor ORLEN three-fifths of the total price, and to over five times 
the total labor costs. The question as to who is responsible for the 


increased cost of shoes can be quickly answered when we -realize that 
of the $3.50 increase in the alee of a pair of standard shoes labor 
received 15 cents, while the margins of the various manufacturers and 
merchants absorbed $2.75. Very obviously, if the various profiteers 
had been satisfied with the old margin, the price of shoes need not have 
adyanced yery seriously. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. : 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Towa is familiar with Sen- 
ate joint resolution No. 146, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish the Senate with the profits tax and income 
tax from the report for 1918. The Senator also knows that I 
tried for months here, and he aided me, to get that joint resolution 
before the Senate, but failed. It has been sleeping in the Com- 
mittee on Finance. If the Senator will yield to me for a mo- 
ment, I would like to make a motion to bring the joint resolu- 
tion before the Senate, and show just what the profiteers are 
making and what have been their profits the last few years, 
If Congress will do nothing to reduce the high cost of living, 
we should at least let the people know the enormous profits of 
the profiteers. I do not believe there will be any discussion 
upon it if the Senator will allow me to make the motion. 

Mr. KENYON. If there would be no discussion of the matter, 
it might be considered. The Senator from Washington has 
1 of the proceedings this afternoon, and I am speaking on 
his bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would the Senator from Washington be kind 
enough to yield for that purpose? I think he favors the joint 
resolution, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the joint 
resolution to which the Senator from Georgia refers, but it is 
my recollection that there are some Senators who haye opposed 
it, and if he were to call it up there would probably be a call 
for a quorum. I think the Senator can get it up to-morrow 
morning in the morning hour, 


Mr. HARRIS. Then I will not press the request at this 
time. 
Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator found any opposition to 


bringing up his resolution? 

Mr. HARRIS. I have not found any opposition in the Com- 
mittee on Finance to bringing it up. Several did oLject to its 
being considered without going first to the committee. It has 
been in the committee three months and a half. 

Mr. KENYON. That is a short period of time for a resolu- 
tion of that character. 

On page 7 of Mr. Lauck’s printed presentation he sets forth 
a table showing the increase in net income and percentage 
earned on capital stock of corporations in specified industries 
during the period 1916-1918, as compared to the years 1912- 
1914. This table shows an enormous increase in the present 
net income. For instance, certain basic-metal industries—57 
in number, the subject of the study—that had an average net 
income in the first period, 1912-1914, of $172,729,194, had in- 
creased their net income for the period of 1916-1918 to 
$590,138,605. The average annual net income of 19 clothing 
companies, which in 1912-1914 was $19,033,503, had increased 
for the period of 1916-1918 to $55,172,311. In the fuel, light, 
and building industries, involving such commodities as coal 
and coke, petroleum products, and building material, the aver- 
age annual net income had increased for the same period from 
$100,242,.419 in 1912-1914 to $246,703,996 in 1916-1918. So that 
there was a grand total of the particular corporations, the sub- 
ject of the study, from an average annual net income of $438,- 
663.427 in 1912-1914 to $1,234,359,688 in 1916-1918. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What was the gross increase of capital in 
those yarious companies? . 

Mr. KENYON. Very slight, if any at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but 
I will say that I can conceive that the business increase might 
also bring a greater amount of net increase in profits. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but these studies of Mr. Lauck show 
that on practically the same capital the net income had in- 
creased in the proportions that I have given. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is there any place where we could obtain, 
with regard to the various companies on which the Senator 
bases his computation, the amount of increase in their capital? 

Mr. KENYON. I think so. I think the information might be 
obtained from Moody’s Manual, possibly, but if the Senator from 
Nevada will secure from Mr. Lauck his report to the War Labor 
Board he will find it is all set out. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I merely wanted to have the information for 
the purpose of computation. ö 

Mr. KENYON. I understand. I am preceeding on the theory 
that the capital of these concerns has remained practically the 
same, 

Mr. Lauck says concerning the table to which I have referred: 


The outstanding fact in this table is simply stated. The corporations 
listed—including all with incomes of $1,000,000 or over in any one 
year in so far as they are listed in the financial mnauals—earned uring 
the years 1916-1918 an average income of nearly $1,250,000,000 a year, 

cent on their capital stock, This appears to be nearly 
three times the average for the prewar years 1912-1014, and the 
for production, where these are available, show conclusively that these 
eased profits were not due to increased production. 

Of eourse, that is an important element. 

They were due in large measure to the fact that the corporations 
took a larger proportion of eyery dollar spent 7 a purchaser. his fact 
will be shown conclusively in another part of this study. Here it is 
sufficient to note that for the three years 1916-1918 the annual profits 
of these corporations ayeraged 3 8800,00, 000 more r 
year than during the three-year per od preceding the war, 1912-1914. 

This is a startling fact. Basing our calcula’ reported 
net corporation income as shown in the income-tax returns these cor- 

rations represent about one-sixth of the total corporate income of the 
Pnited States. If these other corporations did as well as those of which 
record is did, then the 
combined corporations of the countr mately $4,800,- 
000,000 more per year during the three war years 1916-1915 than 
during the three prewar years 1912-1914. 

A total of $800,000,000 means $40 per family of five throughout the 
Nation. A total ef $4,800,000,000 means $240 per family of five 
throughout the Nation. Consider that each family of five paid as a 
toll, not to so-called legitimate profits, but to excess of war profits over 
prewar profits, $240 per year, and one gains an idea of the total burden 
which profiteering meant to the copntry. Yet it is a conservative esti- 
mate of what actually happened, and it must be remembered that this 
huge figure does not represent the whole profit, but only the part in 
excess of the prewar level, \ 

These seem to be facts that can not be disputed and they are 
startling. It perhaps is not out of place to suggest that these 
figures do not tell the exact truth, because there has been every 
kind of device invented to conceal profits. 

The Government in many instances has been cheated out of 
enormous sums, some of which have been paid back, but, as I 
understand, the gentlemen who have robbed the Government in 
some of these instances have not been tried in the courts. I 
wonder why. In due time we shall probably know. 

The commodities that the average, everyday people have to 
buy—clothing, shoes, food, and other necessities that enter 
into their daily existence; building material, if they have 
homes; iron and steel, crockery for their kitchens, bedding for 
their beds, medicines—all have been the vehicle through which 
the robber profiteers have been adding more to their already 
swollen incomes, 

I think Mr. Lauck does not go high enough in his figures, 
because I believe it can be demonstrated that the average 
American family of five has during the period from 1916 to 
1918 been fleeced out of at least $800 per year because of eor- 
porate profiteering in the things that a family must have. Yet 
certain people in the country wonder that there is unrest and 
discontent! 4 

Senate Document No. 259, to which I have referred, has fur- 
nished much evidence to the country of profiteering and is 
further evidence that income-tax returns should be made public. 
Why not? If men in communities in retail business are rob- 
bing their fellow men, as they are doing, they would hesitate if 
their fellow men knew the extent of their robberies. As the 
Senator from Massachusetts argued yesterday, by making public 
income-tax returns, which some of us have tried to bring about 
here many, many times, we could be advised of just the extent 
to which we are being robbed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield on 
that point just for a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN, We had last summer and through the late 
autumn an investigation as to prices in the District of Colum- 
bia. It was repeatedly demonstrated that retail dealers in 
various articles of family necessity made all the way from 50 
to 200 per cent. That is known here in W. A man 
who had $800 invested in a meat market—he had no capital 
stock, but just kept his capital in a bank—as the uncontra- 
dicted proof shows, and as was admitted by him, made $8,000 
in one year, with no risk whatever, except the amount invested 
in a cleaver, a meat block, and an ice box. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, was not all this done to 
beautify Washington and to make it the great Capital of the 
Nation, which everybody would be glad to visit? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I presume so. As the Senator from Minne- 
eota has suggested, it was done under various pleas, but that 
condition has been known for a long time. I have, however, 
heard no great outcry, no publie indignation among nearly a 
half million people here. They are still going right along and 


ns upon 


available, and there is reason to believe the 
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paying the same prices for sausage and chicken as they did 
‘ore. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator what the 
a aad before his committee showed as to the profits in 

oes 

Mr. SHERMAN. We did not go into that especially; the 
prasy purpose of the investigation was in regard tọ food- 


Mr. KENYON. I thought there was testimony of one of the 
shoe dealers here as to his profits. 

Mr. SHERMAN, ‘That was only incidental; that was not the 
main subject of the inquiry; but the meat-market man to whom 
I have referred made $8,000 in a single year. 

Mr. KENYON. When the Senator says the people do not 
care, does he mean to say that he has not heard any complaint 
about conditions? 4 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, in isolated cases, yes; but no great 
uprising. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; of course not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There have been no resolutions of denun- 
ciation. It seems like they have reached the passive stage of 
suffering. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. The poor people never have many up- 
risings; they submit and go on hoping to get through the day and 
the next day, and meanwhile watch the profiteer ride by in his 
fine automobile. 

The analysis of the document to which I have referred, being 
Senate Document No. 259, is worth the while of anybody who is 
at all concerned about the state of affairs in this country. 
Here will be found the incomes of approximately 20,000 ef the 
little over 30,000 corporations in the United States reporting 
incomes over 15 per cent of their capital steck. The chief 
value of that document is found in the part commencing with 
page 365, I will call attention to some of the figures. 

In the chemical group—page 363—one concern with $18,000,- 
000 capital stock had a net income in 1917 of $7,246,448; it paid 
in taxes a total of $906,170; its per cent of net income to capital 
stock in 1917 was 40.26. Another concern in the same group 
listed a per cent of income to capital stock of 139.38. 

Another one of the same group, with a capital stock of 
$2,500,000, listed a per cent of net income to capital stock in 
1917 of 105.93. Another one, with $30,000,000 capital, listed a 
per cent of net income to capital stock in 1917 of 29.14, and 
one of $1,000,000 capital stock listed a per cent of net income 
to capital stock in 1917 of 270.35. 

I do not know that these are the particular industries which 
clamor for the dye bill, which has gone to an early death, 
and claim that they would be destroyed without a prohibitory 
tariff; but if so, it was well that Congress was not over- 
persuaded by their tears or by their threats, 

THE MEAT PACKERS. 

We have read in the newspapers from Portland, Me., to 
Portland, Oreg., the advertisements of the packers showing 
the very small profits made by them. Their statements hardly 
tally with the figures in Senate Document No. 259, heretofore 
referred to. On page 365 we find one packing house with a 
capital of $100,000,000 which in 1917 made a net income of $49,- 
139,147. After the payment of its taxes it had remaining 
$43,810,948, or a per cent of net income to capital stock, after 
deducting taxes, of 43.81. Armour and Swift are the only com- 
panies that had in 1917 a capital stock of $100,000,000. So 
that the figures must relate tọ one of those companies. The 
names of the companies are not given, but numbers designate 
the different studies. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, merely for information, I 
should like to ask the Senator whether in computing the profits 
they are based on capital stock alone or on capital stock plus 
surplus? In other words, whether they are based on actual 
3 or Whether they are based simply on the capital 

Mr, KENYON. On the capital, as I understand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Without reference to the amount in- 
vested? 

Mr. KENYON. No. There are a large number of headings, 
If the Senator will take the document, he will observe, for 
instance, “Per cent of total tax to net income,” “Per cent 
of net income to capital stock,” “Per cent of net income to 
invested capital” It carries that figure, too, in parallel col- 
umns. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator alow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I judge, from the report sent out by the 
packers—the printed report of one of the big companies, where 
they claim they have only made a small amount of profit—that 


1920. 
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they base that not only on their own capital but also on the 
amount of money they borrowed in the business. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not certain in regard to that, but I 
think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Why, I know it isso, When they stated that 
they had only made, for example, 8 per cent profit they included 
in the basis of that 3 per cent profit their capital, their surplus, 
and all the money they had borrowed and used in their business, 

Mr. KENYON. And then claimed that they had made a very 
small return. 

As I stated, there were only two of these companies that had 
a capital stock of $100,000,000 in 1917, so it must be one of those 
companies; and that return is hardly in keeping with the adver- 
tisements that are put out by the lobbying institution at Wash- 
ington known as the American Institute of Meat Packers, 

The published reports of Armour and Swift for that year 
showed profits of Armour of $30,628,157 and Swift $34,650,000. 
There seems to be considerable discrepancy between the reports 
published for the public and the returns to the Treasury De- 
partment, If the income-tax returns could be made public, as 
they should be, it would enlighten the public as to the profits 
of these concerns and the truthfulness of their advertisements 
relative to the small profits received. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, on that subject—I know the 
Senator wishes to get the whole of the evidence that may bear 
on it—does the Senator know whether the surplus, or whatever 
should appear to remain after the payment of expenses for the 
year, is in cash or in inventoried property account? 

Mr. KENYON. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me ask the Senator, further, if he 
does not know that if a portion of it is in inventoried property 
account it depends upon the fiuctuations of the market what 
that inventoried property at the end of a given period might 
show, whether a profit or a loss? 

Mr. KENYON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does not the Senator know—I am sure he 
does—that that is one of the points of difference between the 
Federal Trade Commission and the packers in the method of 
accounting? The Federal Trade Commission insists that the 
accounting on all inventoried property of the companies should 
be at cost, whereas the method adopted by the packers in ac- 
counting is the market value of the property at the time the 
inventory is ‘taken. Very largely it consists of finished meat 
products, either entirely ready for the market or in yarious 
stages of preparation. If the latter be taken, the market value 
is subject to fluctuations on the market, as other pieces of prop- 
erty are. If the low valuation of cost be taken, then it shows, 
according to the Federal Trade Commission—or would if that 
basis were adopted—correspondingly large earnings on the in- 
vested capital, or what is called in some of the columns In- 
vested net worth.” There would be a vast deal of difference 
between the cost of the inventoried property and the market 
value of the property at a given period. It might in ordinary 
war times—the last three years, that we know as war years, or 
nearly so—show a very high market value. If that were to be 
depressed following the close of the war, it would show a loss. 

So, basically, when the Federal Trade Commission talks of 
profits on the invested net worth, or on capital, or on capital 
and surplus, it depends very largely upon the basis of the sys- 
tem of accounting, does it not, and it will change accordingly? 

Let me inquire further if ‘the Senator knows of any very 
large, successful business concerns that in inventorying take 
property other than cash at cost; or do they not pretty gener- 
ally, or in most cases, take it at the market value of the inven- 
toried property? 

Mr. KENYON. I think they take it at the market value. 

Mr. I think that method is pursued oftener 
than any other. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is true. Of course, I realize 
that the packers have been able to grow rich, tremendously 
rich, and figure that they were making no profit. They pay 
men very high salaries to figure ‘that out, and it is a difficult 
matter to understand; but since the Senator has suggested this, 
I am going to read in this same study what Mr. Lauck ‘says 
on this subject. 

He says, speaking of the packers: 

On the other hand, profits have actually increased between 300 and 
400 per cent. Four of the big packing houses earned during the years 
1915-1917 $140,000,000. Such profits were made ite the deduc- 
tion of enormous amounts for excessive salaries, advertising, and over- 
head charges. Altogether in the period of 1912-1918 these concerns 
took one-quarter of a billion dollars in profits, or nearly double the pre- 
war value of their stock. ‘Three-fourths of the new stock issued to 
conceal these ee profits was stock dividend representing no real in- 
vestment. In . the five big packers bave been 


assisted by their control of 
stockyards and 


and subsidiary com les, such as 
rendering D y panies, 


lants. These companies were acquired, with 


se geo no real expenditure, through stock 9 etc. The 


ve large p liy since the war. It is such accumulat- 
ing profits that sens igh cost of living. - 


The Federal Trade Commission in its report of June 24, 1919, 
stated that “the Big Five packers,” together with their sub- 
sidiaries and-affiliated companies, not only have a monopolistic 
control over the American meat industry but have secured con- 
trol, similar in purpose if not yet in effect, over the principal 
substitutes for meat, such as eggs, cheese, and vegetable-oil 
products, and are rapidly extending their power to cover fish 
and nearly every kind of foodstuff. 

Further, on page 32 of volume 1, report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, they say: 

The power of the Big Five in the United States has been and is 
Dep and illegally used to: 

ipulate live-stock markets; 

Restrict interstate and international supplies of foods; 

Control the prices of dressed meats and other foods; 

Defraud both the producers of food and consumers; 

Crush effective competition; 

Secure spercal priylleges from railroads, stockyard companies, and 

es; and 


ae 
Profiteer, 
The, packers’ profits in 1917 were more than four times as 


great as 
In the average year before the European war, although their sake in 
— and cents at even the inflated prices of last year had barely 


Notwithstanding all of this, Mr. President, and the practical 
conceding of the facts by the packers in submitting to a de- 
cree—which decree is probably like the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust decrees, accomplishing nothing—it seems, as I 
have stated, impossible even to secure consideration of the bill 
now on the calendar to regulate this monopoly. That bill was 
unanimously reported from the Agricultural Committee on the 
18th day of February, the calendar day of February 20, 1920. 
Bills that have been reported from committees since that time 
have been given a place on the legislative program by the steer- 
ing committee. The shipping bill, now before the Senate, was 
not rted out until the 24th of May, and it has been under 
consideration here for many days and will shortly be passed. 
So, may I inquire, is it a public matter that a bill of this char- 
acter can receive no assignment by the steering committee? Is 
the public interested in knowing whether or not a bill shall 
even have a chance to be considered? We are not insisting on 
its passage. We are not trying to limit anybody in arguing the 
bill. We are simply saying that this bill is entitled to its day 
here, and it is going to have it before this Congress adjourns 
if we are able to prevent an adjournment in that situation, and 
I think we will be. 

Producers in this country who now find their stock going 
down while the prices of meats are going up to the consumers— 
a legerdemain explainable only by the high-priced experts of 
the packers—are getting anxious to know why this bill does not 
receive some consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING). 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator will find some Senators upon 
this side of the aisle who will join hands with him in trying to 
secure needed legislation not only to deal with the important 
question to which he refers but to deal with the question of 
trusts and monopolies generally. There are trusts and mo- 
nopolies and conspiracies in restraint of trade that are operat- 
ing to-day, and if the present law is not sufficiently drastic to 
deal with them we ought to amend it; and I hope the Senator 
from Iowa will join with some Senators on this side of the 
Chamber for the purpose of securing the needed legislation to 
deal more effectually with trusts and monopolies and conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad to hear that from the Senator. I 
am very closely joined at least to one Senator on the other side 
of the Chamber in trying to get consideration of this bill, and 
that is the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], ‘one of the 
great meat producers of the country, who knows the subject 
from their standpoint better than any other man in this Cham- 
ber. He does not make a practice of taking large amounts of 
the time of the Senate, but he likewise is deeply interested in 
securing a hearing for this bill. Between the two of us we will 
do the best we can to get it up. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa what ex- 
planation was made why the packer bill should not be given a 
place? What is the reason? 

Mr. KENYON. I think the bill has never been reached for 
consideration by the steering committee. There have been so 
many other important matters that they could not reach it. I 
do not know any other reason assigned. 


Does the 
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Mr. OWEN. The bill is of such an important character, deal- 
ing with the food supplies of the country, it seems to me, Mr. 
President, that if they can reach anything at all they ought to 
reach it. À 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator realizes, does he not, how the 
Senate is conducted? You can have a bill and consider it for a 
year, report it unanimously from a committee, as this has been 
reported, and then a steering committee can prevent it from 
coming up here. 

Mr. OWEN. What becomes of the self-government of the 
Senate itself? 

Mr. KENYON. I ought not to say that they can prevent it 
from coming up. They can not. They can make it difficult to 
bring it up by not giving it a place. Then, when the bill which 
is before the Senate is disposed of, the next bill which the 
steering committee had decided on gets the right of way. I 
hope the Senator will join with us in trying to bring this very 
bill up and see whether a few men can prevent a bill of this 
kind from coming before the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Why can not a motion be made to bring it up, 
and bring it up to-day? 

Mr. KENYON. It will be made as soon as the pending bill is 
disposed of. 

Mr. OWEN. I will certainly give it my most cordial support 
in every way. I think it is a bill of the first importance. Here 
is a case where for over 30 years, to my certain knowledge, 
there has been effort after effort made to control this Beef 
Trust. I remember when George Graham Vest, I think 30 years 


ago—— 

Mr. KENYON. Did they have a steering committee in those 
days? 

Mr. OWEN. They had a steering committee which steered 
it right. They steered it so that the people never could get 
what they were entitled to. You talk about having a Govern- 
ment where the people rule. If the people rule, why do not 
the people get what they want? They do not get what they 
want. They are being ruled by artful processes which divert 
them from their proper ends. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in other words, when this 
criticism of the steering committee is boiled down, it comes to 
this: When it gives you what you want it is right, and when 
it refuses it is wrong. : 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the steering committee is the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH]. I have always said that the Senator from 
New York, whether he favored a bill or was opposed to it, 
was so fair and so square and so honorable that the bills he was 
against he would be willing to give the same kind of a chance 
as the bills he might be for, but it is not the province of the 
steering committee to say, “ The bill is reported from the com- 
mittee, but we are opposed to it. Consequently we veto it.” 
That is alf. Is the Senator from Illinois in favor of a steering 
committee which can kill legislation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. As the Senator has asked the question, I 
will say that I have never been in favor of a steering committee 
acting that way, but I am in favor of a steering committee 
preparing a program for legislation, and then, if orderly proc- 
esses are to be arrived at, I think that program should be ad- 
hered to. That seems to be the basis of the criticism here. 

Mr. KENYON. What bills shall have preference? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They shall be given preference in the order 
in which they shall come. 

Mr. KENYON. This bill has been before the Senate since 
February 4. The bill of which the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Jones] is in charge has been here since May 4. Is it just 
fair, no matter how the Senator feels about that particular 
bill; is that a fair proposition? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly it is, Mr. President. It is not 
priority of birth; it is the merits of the bill, or the order in 
which the committee finds it proper to advance legislation, giv- 
ing to some priority, even if they be not reported out of the 
committee as early as others, or earlier, as the case may be. 
It is not the order in which the bills come out of the committee. 
If it is to be seniority of bills, then there is an end at once 
of action by an advisory committee, or anything else of the 
kind. It becomes then a struggle for the gateway, 

Mr. KENYON. I would expect this bill to be killed by the 
Senator even before birth, if he could get hold of it. But it 
has been born, and it is not going to be killed right away. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] submitted a 
resolution yesterday, which I earnestly hope may pass, to get 
at some of these questions. He discussed bituminous coal, and 
I want to add a word to what he said. 

Mr. President, if there is anybody who deserves a warm place 
in the next world it is the bituminous coal operator, for he has 
made it mighty difficult for people to keep warm in this one. 


` 


In this document referred to—Senate Document No. 259—it is 
shown that out of 392 bituminous conl companies given, 834 
show net profits, after every possible deduction, of over 25 per 
cent; 218 showed earnings of over 50 per cent; 118 showed net 
profits of over a hundred per cent. As to this Mr. Lauck says: 

Turning to the financial manuals we find the net annual profit of 17 

bituminous companies for 1917 pearly four times the prewar figure, 
This proportion appears not only in the absolute figures where the in- 
crease is from approximately $13,000,000 in 1914 to nearly $48,000,000 
in 1917, but also in the percentage earned on capital stock, which’ in- 
creased from 71 to over 27 per cent, as well as in the net profit per 
ton, which rose from 20 cents to 66 cents. As a matter of fact the 
operator's marpa showed a larger proportional increase than any otber 
item in the price of coal paid the consumer, If the average profit 
per ton shown by these 1 es Was representative of the industry, 
t indicates that the operators during the four years—1916—-1919— 
gathered a clear profit totaling over $1,000,000,000. This means a tax 
on every man, woman, and child in the United States of $10 to pay 
the four-year prone of the bituminous coal operators. Had the opera- 
tors been satisfied with normal profits the Nation might have been 
saved hundreds of millions of dollars in its coal bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] referred to 
the American Woolen Co., and I will not spend time on that, 
further than to say that it was capitalized at sixty millions, and 
the annual net income during the prewar years was $1,600,000. 
In 1916-1918 it was around $9,000,000, which represented an 
increase in the per cent on capital stock of from 2.7 per cent 
to 14.9 per cent. In 1917 its earnings were $13,883,155, a return 
of about 23 per cent on the capital stock. ` 

The American Thread Co. had a profit in the prewar period 
averaging around $970,000. This went up in the war period to 
over $2,000,000. Its profits were twice as large in the war period 
as the prewar period, and these increased profits can not be at- 
tributed to increased production. 

I will not refer to the anthracite coal situation. The double 
profiteering in production and in transportation has long been 
suffered by the people with apparently little hope of relief. 

It is hard to speak with moderation of the coal profiteer. 
Poor, struggling people, with little children sick in unheated 
homes, are the product of the coal profiteer, If there is not 9 
hell there ought to be one for these nren. They are some of the 
gentlemen who are wondering why there is discontent in the 
country. 

The profiteering in petroleum is almost beyond the wildest 
dream of the wildest imagination. The Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana certainly managed to keep the wolf from the door. 

I refer to them among the Standard Oil companies. Again 
quoting from Mr. Lauck: 

Thus the Standard Oil Co, of Indiana took from the country during 
the prewar years profits which averaged more than 1,000 per cent on 
the original capital stock, which represents the whole real investment. 
In those years the profits averaged over $10,000,000 per 2 775 The per- 
centage of profits to capital stock for the years 1916-1918 was more 
than two and a half times as great, the earnings being approximately 
$26,000,000. Of course, in the published reports it does not appear 
that this rind port teed earned so enormous a per cent on its capital 
stock, for in 1912 the capitalization was increased from $1,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 by a 2,900 per cent stock dividend. The return on invest- 
ment then appears to have risen from approximately 33 per cent to 
approximately 85 per cent, an increase in profits which is significant 
enough, for te means that in 1916 the corporation took profits equal 
to the entire value of the capital stock, which has been increased to 
thirty times the value of the original investment. - 


Can you beat it? 

In other words, 1916 was a marvelous year to the original stock- 
holders, for they received profits in a single year equal to thirty times 
what they had actually put into the business. Such facts suggest an 
explanation of the present prices of fuel oil. 

Practically the same thing was enunciated by Mr. Manly in 
his article many months ago in the Searchlight. Mr. Manly has 
been denounced on this floor as a socialist in connection with 
the proceedings of the Federal Trade Commission. Anyone who 
disagrees with you nowadays is a socialist or a Bolshevik or a 
pro-German. Mr. Manly is a man who has in his heart some 
sympathy for the everyday toiling people of this country, and 
the investigation of Mr. Manly seems to have “died aborning.” 
There has been no denial of these figures from any source. 
Undoubtedly the managers of this company, with a dividend of 
2,900 per cent, are greatly concerned over the spirit of unrest 
in this country. They can not understand it. Do the owners 
of these great corporations imagine that the people of this 
Nation are going to quietly continue to submit to such plunder 
as is evidenced by these figures? 

It is not only manufacturers who have engaged in the pleas- 
ant pastime of profiteering, but retailers have been equally 
busy. Statements before the District of Columbia Committee, 
investigating the cost of living in the District of Columbia, 
showed enormous profits made by certain shoe dealers and 
others. The District of Columbia harbors as choice a nest of 
robbers along this line as can be found anywhere in the United 
States. I do not care if any of them might happen to have 
wandered into the galleries. You will probably find that many 
of them are undoubted leaders of the best thought in the com- 
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munity, much in demand as after-dinner speakers and at vari- 
ous. conventions and church meetings. 
Mr. Manly in his article in the Searchlight before said: 


It must not be imagined that manufaeturers were the only ones 
who reaped enormous profits while the Nation was at war. he re- 
port of the Treasury partment shows 2,068 clothing and dry goods 
stores, one of which earned 9,826 per cent on its capital stock— 


T can hardly believe that figure. I am giving this as some- 
thing stated by him, and not as my own— 


of building in the last few years. In nearly apie 

made to attribute the high cost to the wages paid building labor, but 
this report shows that out of 809. contractors and construction com- 
panies, 154, or more than 15 per cent, earned profits of over 100 per 
cent on their capital stock, and one of them earned 1,390 per cent, or 
nearly fourteen es its total capital in a single year, 


Senator Carper in one of his speeches before the Senate 
stated that during the war the American le had paid for 
the coal mines, the steel mills, the textile factories, and every 
other essential branch of industry. It did not seem possible 
that that could be true, and yet the facts bear out the statement, 

One result of the war seems to be a large crop of millionaires. 
In 1917 we had 6,664 millionaires as compared with 2,348 in 
1914. It is interesting to note the following from Mr. Lauck’s 
address: 


These individuals had an a gate income of $1,709,365,988 or over 
one-cighth of the entire taxable income of the United States. Seventy 
per cent of this income, or over a billion and a quarter dollars of it 
came from property, In fact, as we examine the data available we find 
that the higher the income the greater the proportion coming from 
property, and also that the higher incomes tended to increase more 
rapidly than the lower ones. Statistics of income for 1917 show that 
income from property constituted only 12} uper cent of incomes: be- 


000. V 


vidends and other capital distributions, it becomes apparent how large 
a sum is going 55 to support these millionaires, not on the basis 
of real investment but on the basis of their strategic position. 

In 8 the outstanding facts which are revealed in the statistics 
aang ne by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may be summarized 
as follows: z 

(1) As a result of the war tħe number of millionaires in the United 
States has practically trebled. This does not tell the whole segs it 
merely indicates a much more general increase in the wealth of the 
ealthy. The number of incomes over $100,000 stood 

In 1917 they numbered 6,664. Incomes between 
1185 and $500,000 show the highest rate of increase, from 69 in 
914 to 245 in 1916. In 1917 there were reported 140 incomes of over 
1,000,000 as contrasted with only 60 in 1914. In 1916 the figure 
‘or these incomes of over $1,000,000 stood at 206, nearly three and a 

f times as many as in 1914, ‘All along the line the tendency is for 

the large incomes to increase more rapidly than the small, 
(2) These new millionaires were products of the war. They de- 
veloped most rapidly in the centers of war production and finance, 
Their ranks: were recruited chiefly from the ranks of capitalists, in- 
vestors, corporation officials, and manufacturers. Their development 
is closely paralleled by the mushroom growth of corporate income. 

(3) This tendency of the rich to grow richer is found not only in 
the centers of wealth, but also in the communities where the general 
level of incomes is lower. In each community exam the ency 
18 for the relatively higher incomes to increase more rapidly than those 
in the lower ranges. 

(4) This is to be explained by the fact that the higher the income 
the greater the proportion of it which is derived from property. In 
other words, it means that property “ profiteered"’ out of war condi- 


tions. 

The result can almost be stated as an ation in pnt nero 
rate of increase in imcome as a result of war is directly propor- 
tional to the percentage of the income representing on property. 
It might be suggested here that the higher the income the Lemony the 
po ility that much of the stock from which it is derived was: orig- 

1. 


„Water. 

685 The close relationship between this enormous increase in the 
number. of large incomes and property becomes even more apparent 
when we see that it reflects growth of corporate income. The corporate 
net income of the countr: creased between 1914 and 1917 from ap- 
proximately $4,000,000, to over $10,500,000,000. Ree; all 
deductions made by the corporations, and further deducting 10 per cent 
on new capital, together with all excess-profits taxes, it will be found 
that the remaining net profits of 1917 were $3,500,000,000 above those 
of prewar years, i 

405 This first-hand evidence of profiteering is accentuated by the huge 
undivided profits which are about to flow out to the eai in stock 
dividends, folowing the recent Supreme Còurt decision. means 
that the figures already examined are short of the mark. Profits were 
held in reserve for a favorable moment of distribution. The increase in 
large incomes will continue. 

(7) This survey proves that in the division of national income be- 
tween labor and property, property has received a much larger share 
than it did prior to the war. Labor, therefore, must have received a 
smaller share. This means that the strategic position of property has 
been strengthened, that of labor weakened. 

(8) The real significance of this is that, as a result of the period 
1914-1918, there are at least three times as many people living pri- 
marily off large blocks of the Nation's property. In other words, the 
production of the country must, as a result of the war f carry 
a heavier overhead than previously. This does not mean that there is 
to-day more property in the country fòr which rent must be paid. It 


means that the property which existed before the war has ven a 
higher money value, In other words, as a result of war pro’ ring 
a greater proportion of national income must go to Who have 


given their share of the Nation's property a higher paper value. It 
means to the worker that a smaller proportion of the total production 
of the country will come to him as wages. 

Mr. President, I have referred to these stock dividends: Since 
the Supreme Court has declared that stock dividends were not 
the subject of excess profits tax there has been a tremendous 
issue of stock dividends. I may be wrong in my conception of 
it, but it does seem to me almost disloyal at this time, when the 
Government is raking every field’ of industry for taxation, for 
these great corporations, which have made unprecedented prof- 
its, to try and escape just taxation by means of stock dividends. 
And yet this goes on, and people wonder that there is unrest in 
the country. 

There is not a day but what we read in the papers of some 
concern issuing a great stock dividend. I have just clipped 
here to-day a number of them. Here is one of them: 


LIBBY, M'NEILL & LIBBY ISSUE BIG STOCK DIVIDEND, 


CHICAGO, Mey 7. 

A 50 per cent stock dividend of 640,000 shares, with a par value of 

51 878 „ has been authorized by the directors of Libby, McNeill & 
y; Manufacturers of food products. Payment is to be made August 
14 to stockholders of record June 5, 

Here is one of the Royal Worcester Corset Co. deelaring a 
stock dividend of 200 per cent from its surplus: and voting to 
increase its capital stock from $800,000 to $2,400,000. I suppose 
that could hardly be considered a necessary. 

Again, New York, May 8, clipped from a little paper out in 
Indiana. The people are reading these things. This says: 

New Yorn, May 8. 

A flood of stock-dividend announcements came forth in the last few 
days, five companies making declarations of this character. These 
were the R. J. Reynolds ‘Tobacco Co., which declared a 200 per cent 
stock dividend on both classes of common stock; a 400 per cent stock 
dividend by the Whitaker-Glessner Co.; 333 per cent stock dividend 

the Chandler Motor Car Corporation; 10 per cent by the Endicott 
ohnson Co.; and 331 per cent by the Brown Shoe Co, 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I had something to do with the framing. of 
the stock-dividend clause in the last revenue bill. I have not 
changed my opinion as to its taxable character under an income 
tax because the Supreme Court has decided otherwise, Of course, 
the Supreme Court decision is law. I felt satisfied that, apart 
from the merits of the proposition involved in that case, the 
economic consequences of a decision similar to that which the 
court rendered would be precisely what the Senator has called 
to the attention of the Senate. 

But I think it fair to state in this connection that the income 
which is invested in stoek dividends does net entirely escape 
taxation. The corporations pay the normal tax, which I think 
is 8 per cent at present, upon these earnings. The effect of the 
conversion of the remaining income into stock. dividends is to 
deprive the Government of the benefit of the surtax which would 
otherwise be levied and collected. 

Mr, KENYON. And it would be a very large sum. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; a very large sum.. So it is not entirely 
eorrect to say that the money invested in the stock dividends 
wholly escapes taxation. It is subject to the normal tax, but it 
escapes the surtax after distribution. 

Mr. KENYON. It is fair to say that it escapes a portion of 
the taxation. 


Mr. KENYON. 
Mr. NELSON. 


The larger portion. 
It escapes the larger portiton of the taxation. 
Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. ` 

Mr. NELSON. If I understand the decision of the Supreme 
Court correctly, it practically holds that we have no right to 
tax stock dividends for the reason that they are capital. The 
court takes the same position they did years ago under the old 
law—that rents derived from real estate or other property could 
not be taxed except by applying the rule of apportionment. So 
here in this decision of the Supreme Court, if you will examine 
it, you will see the vice is not in the law. passed by Congress, 
but the court put it on the ground that the income is capital 
and that you can not tax it by such a tax without applying the 
rule of apportionment. 

Mr, THOMAS. No, Mr. President; the law as it passed Con- 
gress and was approved by the President is all right. 

Mr. NELSON. The law goes as far as it could; but the court 
takes the ground that such a stock dividend is a part. of the 
capital, and that you can not levy that kind of a tax on stoek 
dividends except by the application of the rule of apportion- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS. The majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
also holds that the transformation of income into capital stock 
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relieves it from the burden of further taxation as income; in 
other words, that as soon as the transformation is complete, then 
the fund becomes capital and ceases to be income. 

The opinion of the dissenting minority, which seems to be 
unanswerable, demonstrates, I will not say the fallacy, because 
I have too much respect for the Supreme Court to say that, but 
it demonstrates the unwisdom of such a decision, because if 
the money was the subject of a dividend to stockholders, coupled 
with the privilege of investing an additional amount of stock, 
and went from the treasury of the company to the stockholders 
and instantaneously passed from the stockholders back to the 
treasury in the purchase of stock, it would be taxable; but if 
the transformation is direct from the treasury to the stock, 
without passing through the hands of the stockholder, it becomes 
capital. That may be good logic, but it is too refined for my 
comprehension. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, many of the gentlemen who 
are disturbed by the unrest in the country, through their cor- 
porations, take advantage of what they believe would relieve 
them from a large portion of taxation, as it does in the sur- 
tax, and it is interesting to know that since the Sth day of 
March the amount of stock dividends that have been declared. 

I refer to the paper known as the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, of New York, May S, 1920. A list is given up to 
that time, but they do not include certain issuances that they 
have seen in the papers as having been issued, but just those 
that they know have been issued or voted. 

Mr. President, in this list as given on page 1923 of the issue 
of May 8, 1920, which I am going to ask to place in the RECORD, 
are the percentages of the different stock dividends and their 
amount. For instance, here is one company with a 75 per cent 
stock dividend, and the amount of the stock dividend is $38,- 
330,886. That is the American Tobacco Co. That bears heavily 
on my friend from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. [Laughter.] 
Here is one dividend of 1,900 per cent; many of them of 100 per 
cent; many of them of 200 per cent; some of them of 300 per 
cent; one of them of 400 per cent; and in that case the stock 
dividend was $19,348,500. Those stock dividends amount—and, 
mark you, that is since March 8, a little over two months ago— 
to $324,127,213. 

In addition to that, there are large numbers of stock divi- 
dends issued, which are referred to, the amounts of which are 
not given; but here is one, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
as to which reference is made to the press report from Youngs- 
town—they do not vouch for the truth of the statement, but 
take the press reports and say: 

A press report from Youngstown says that the directors have 
decided to issue a stock dividend of more than 400 per cent, or more 
than $80,000,000,” thus increasing the capital stock to 15100, 900,000. 

If you take the issuance of stock dividends the values of 
which this report does not show and take the $80,000,000 of the 
Youngstown company, the stock dividends issued by these cor- 
porations since the 8th day of March will equal $500,000,000. 

Talk about the loyalty of great wealth! There ought to be 
some way of reaching those stock dividends. If the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], one of the 
ablest lawyers in this body, and I would say one of the greatest 
Senators who ever sat in this body, can not devise some way 
in the Finance Committee—he was a member of that committee 
when the present law was framed—to cover this question, I 
should despair of its being covered; but it does seem as if there 
should be some way of reaching that question. Does it produce 
unrest in this country when people who have to struggle along 
to pay their little taxes and can not get out of it see profits to 
the extent of $500,000,000, that ought to be taxed to support this 
Government, put into stock dividends and escape a large portion 
of just taxation? 

How shortsighted are the men who are doing these things! 
Are they living only for the day? Do they regard only their 
own pocketbooks? Can they not see what it means in creating 
unrest in this country? 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that this table from this paper, 
which is a reliable financial paper, be published in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Stock DIVIDENDS Since THe UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISION, 


In view of the great interest 1 8 to the matter, we bring 
Maree in the following table all the declarations of stock dividends 
hat have come to our notice Brooks the decision of the United States 
arena Court on March 8 declaring that stock dividends are not tax- 
be asi income under Federal law. 
show (1) the amount of stock or shares nee at the time 
of 1.05 stock declaration; (2) the rate or percentage o e dividend ; 
and (3) the amount in ‘shares or stock by which the capital will be 
increased through the dividend, 


Stock dividends voted or recommended by board. 


R Per Amount of 
On common stock— befor: cent. stock 
dividends. dividends. 

| 75 
224 $626, 430 
320 $200, 000 

25 $350, 
6 $1,031, 040 

30 $345, 
75 $38, 330, 886 
100 $2,124, 420 
100 «172,800 
50 84. 000, 000 
100 $1, 457, 120 
40 $1, 200, 000 
20 $2, 500, 000 
325 £3, 202, S53 
334 $2, 100, 000 
200 * $12, 000, op 

333 470, 
100 j~ $500,000 
50 $1,475,000 
1,900 4 266, 000 
2. OES ENE 700 $3, 500, 000 
5 445, 758 
83333 „000, 200 $6, 000, 000 
& Thurlow Steamship Co ---| $1,000,000 | 7200 „000, 000 
Crucible dee , 000, 000 50 $12, 500, 000 
Detroit & Cleveland 8 Co. about. 3, 000, 000 25 $1, 250, 000 
Endicott-Johnson $14, 900, 000 10 $1, 490,000 
Federal Oil Coo .. $4, 750,000 3 $142) 500 
Federal Motor 3 Co... $1,000,000} 100 $1,000, 000 
‘ion Co, 20,000 25 45,000 
Frye (Jobn A. ) Bhoe Co.. $250,000 200 $500, 000 
Ameri 60,000 | 300 4180; 000 
General Chemica] Co , 519, 200 20 $3,303, 840 
General Fireproofing „017, 500 50 $508,750 
Motors C 3 957,200 22} $389, 893 
Grasselli Chemical $ $16,121,000 20 $3, 224, 200 
Greenfield 75 Pie Corporation.. shares. 80, 000 50 40,000 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. $18, 000, 000 50 $9,000,000 
Hawaiian Pin le Co.. $1,600,000 25 $400,000 
Haynes Automobile Co $2, 500,000 60 $1,500, 000 
ubber Co $3; 000, 000 663 22.000, 000 
International Motor Truck Co. 70, 777 100 $70,777 
ccc $1, 500,000 334 $500,000 
8 N $5,532,200 3 $165, 066 
Libby, McNeill & Libby..... 312,800, 000 50 $6, 400,000 
Manomet Mills $8,000,000 $2,000,000 
5 315,000, 000 33, $5,000,000 
$2,916,670 | 20 30 $583, 330 
$5, 200, 000 50 | 2,600, 000 
$1,500,000 | 100 $1, 500, 000 
$1,200,000 100 $1, 200, 000 
$2,500,000 | ~ 100 $2, 500, 000 
$3,000,000 | 100 $3, 000, 000 
$35,000,000 | 120 $7, 000, 000 
8 $5,000,000 | 100 $5, 000, 000 
$2,400,000 | 100 $2, 400, 000 
55 $576,690 | 333 | "$1 923,310 
Owens Bottle sa URES $9, 642) 275 5 $482) 113 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co $1, 500, 000 333 $500, 000 
Queen City Cotton Co $750,000 | 100 $750, 000 
oe (R. J.) Tobacco $20,000,000 | 200 840, 000, 000 
Se awa $5,000, 000 30 $1, 500, 000 
— Falls Manufacturing Co $600,000 | 100 2000, 000 
Cotton Mills ases oasn $600,000 } 100 $600,000 
r $75,000,000} +40 $30,000, 000 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation * 


Standard WT $6, 000, 000 $6, 000, 000 
8 Works........ $2,500,000 | 100 $2; 500; 000 
Stade Caa sy $45,000,000 33} $15, 000, 000 
Stutz Motor Car Co. 100,000 2% + 20,009 
e 120,000 | 166 «80, 000 
Fora Gohan i R. ) Co. case} $4,500,000] 33 $1, 500,000 
SGT . $14,000,000 | 05) (is) 
Steel Co. SS NA 81,444,650 » $238, 


8 final steps in the matter of a hat Site amc are yet pending 
and no announcement can be made at present 

2 Quarterly. 

2 The directors have voted to pay a stock dividend (amount stated 
above), provided the shareholders, at a meeting called for the purpose, 
shall authorize the proposed increase. 

* No par value. 

>The s stockholders will vote on June 1 on increasing the common 
stock and to declare an additional stock dividend (amount not fixed). 

a „Th Por stock distributed as a stock dividend will be designated as 

ass “B.” 

7 As recommended by the board. The stockholders voted May 6 to 
increase the stock from $1,000,000 to $4,000,000, nnd the directors, it is 
said will formally declare the 200 per cent ‘dividend next wee 

eral Motors Corporation 2% r cent stock dividend is payable 

on the $155,957,200 common stock ($100 par value) or its equivalent in 

Lome of no par value, 10 of which are being issued for each $100 
are. 

» Par value $25. 

1 Paid in March. 

u Payable in July. 

* About 

The 8 have declared four quarterly stock dividends of 2 per 
cent each, — upon authorization of the stockholders, who will 
vote on same May 19. See V. 110, 1857, 1754, 1744. 


Beg ia $40,242,400 common stock now outstanding and $10,865,- 
“B” common which will be outstanding after conversion of 
the, 942.072 720 serip. 
Not yet determined. 


1920. 


Stock dividends voted or recommended by board—Continued. 


On common stock— stock 
dividends. | t- | dividends. 

Turner (J. Spencer) Co. „000 100 1 $500, 000 
Union Bag & Paper Co... „000 50 $5, 000, 000 
United Fuel Gas Co. „000 200 $20, 000, 000 
United States Worsted Coo 000, 000 5 $2, 500,000 

Louis $4,000,000 8 © 
Waldorf System (Inc.) $1, 700, 000 5 $85,000 
Whitaker-Glessner Co $3,869,700 | 400 $19, 348, 500 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co. $50, 000, 000 630 $15,000, 000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. $18, 500, 000 ®) 6) 


To be paid out of surplus when the $325,000 common stock offered 
at par is paid for; $175,000 outstanding Apr. 27. 

Includes 664 shares reserved for exchange for outstanding shares of 
preferred and common stock of the Union Bag & Paper Co. in accord- 
ance with consolidation plan; outstanding, 99, shares. 

3 Assuming that all of the holders of the second preferred stock exer- 
cise their option to exchange the same for common, prior to June 15 
the stock dividend will be paid on a total of 13 common and will 
increase the outstanding issue thereof to 87 000. 

“A stock dividend of 8 per cen has been declared (4 per cent payable 
in 1920, 4 per cent 1921). 

»The directors have voted to pay a stock dividend (amount stated 
above), provided the shareholders, at a meeting called for the purpose, 
shall authorize the p increase. 

A press report from Youngstown says that the directors “have de- 
cided to issue a stock dividend of more than 400 per cent, or more than 
$80,000,000," thus increasing the capital stock to $100,000,000. 

The following stock dividends have been reported by various news- 
papers, but have not yet been verified by us, and therefore are not in- 
cluded in the table above: Belton Mills, 100 per cent; Easley Cotton 
Mills, 300 per cent; Electric Welding Co., Boston, 50 per cent; Electric 
Welding Co., Baltimore, 25 per cent; Fafnir Bearing Co., 100 per cent; 
Honolulu Iron Works, Territory of Hawaii, 140 per cent; Riverside 
Manufacturing Co., 100 per cent; Royal Worcester Corset Co., 200 per 
cent; Traut & Hine Manufacturing Co., 100 per cent; Woodside Cotton 
Mills, 100 per cent. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I think that perhaps I should 
not take very much more time, though I have no apologies to 
make for taking time, inasmuch as we have our program all 
laid out now and our cloth cut. I shall take more time day 
by day, I think, on these various subjects; but in view of the 
showing from the various articles and publications to which I 
have referred and the further fact that most of these matters 
have been before the American people for weeks and months, 
and, further, that there has been no denial of these facts, is it 
any wonder that the spirit of unrest in this country is growing? 

This Nation, in the last analysis, must look to the great 
middle class to save it in its hour of stress. They will stand 
the plundering, but they will try to find some remedies for it. 
The great middle classes of this country—on the farms and in 
the shops and around the firesides—branded, if yoy please, as 
“ rubes,” as they have been referred to here to-day, although 
in not an uncomplimentary way, or branded as creators of un- 
rest, will save this country. They are not American citizens 
simply for what they can get out of it. They believe in the 
ideals, the splendid purposes and opportunities of this country; 
but men who will rob their fellow men as the profiteers have 
been doing, as the Senator from Massachusetts showed yesterday 
and as I have tried to show to-day, are not safe rulers for this 
Nation. They would rob their Government; they would sell 
the great birthright of American citizenship for a pot of profits. 
Laws can curb them to some extent. I have tried to point out 
that laws can not do it all, and that there are great funda- 
mentals inyolved in the question of the high cost of living, but 
a great awakened public sentiment in every community ought 
to sweep these men to social oblivion .and scrap them on the 
junk heap of disrepute. 

The profiteer is not new and a product of this age. Pharaoh 
was one of the first and wisest of all the profiteers. The 
humble Nazarene found profiteers in the temple at Jerusalem. 
He overthrew their tables, saying unto them, “It is written 
My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye have made 
it a den of thieves.” So this land of liberty, keeper of the hopes 
and prospects of humanity, guardian of the day of opportunity 
for the children who are to come, has been made a nation 
where thieves are plying their trade as they did in the temple 
of Jerusalem. 

Congress supposed it had given enough law to the Attorney 
General to make effective a campaign against profiteering. If 
the law is not sufficient, there is no question that Congress will 
enact more law, but law is not sufficient to end, though it may 
curb, human greed. The public conscience and spirit of 
America must awaken, and it is awakening. Communities and 
individuals must assist in a general campaign. against the 
profiteer. Why not organize antiprofiteering societies in the 
various communities of the United States and make public the 
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doings of ceftain distinguished citizens who are robbing the 
community? 

We had antihorse-thief societies in the early days in the 
West that tended to conserve the number of horses in a com- 
munity; why not antiprofiteering societies? If the remedy 
ealls for sacrifice, let us make the sacrifice. The American 
people are sacrificing now. If it calls for drastic action, let 
drastic action come. The condemnation of an awakened public 
sentiment, coupled with such help as can be given by law, will 
at least help to some extent in curbing the plundering of the 
American people by the criminal and conscienceless profiteers. 

INCOME AND PROFITS TAX RETURNS. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Committee on 
Finance be discharged from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 146) directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish the Senate certain detailed informa- 
tion secured from income and profits tax returns of taxable 
year 1918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on that 
motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, under the 
rule, such a motion to be considered requires unanimous con- 
sent; otherwise it must go over for one day. I do not feel 
that I can consent to its consideration now. While I myself 
have no objection, yet I object to its consideration at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, Mr. President, I give notice that to- 
morrow morning I shall ask the Senate to consider the motion. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10878) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dis- 
tribution, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McGUMBER rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from North Dakota desire 
to address the Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; my desire was to call for a quorum, 
I think undoubtedly the Senator would like to have a quorum 
present. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; not in the sense in which 
the Senator speaks. Of course, I should like to have a quorum 
present, but I know that a quorum is impossible. The Senate 
can secure an answer to a sufficient number of names to make 
a quorum, but when that ceremony shall have been ended 
there will be just about as many Senators in their seats as 
occupy them now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope, at least, the ceremony will be 
gone through with, and, therefore, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. s 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harris McCumber Simmons 
Borah Harrison McLean Smoot 
Calder Henderson McNary Sterling 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nelson homas 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash, ew Trammell 
‘omer Kellogg Nugent Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Wadsworth 
ial Kenyon age Walsh, Mass. 
Gronna Keyes Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Hale King Robinson 
Harding Lodge Sheppard 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Forty-two Senators have answered to their names. There is 
not a quorum present. The Secretary will call the names of the 
absent Senators. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of-the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. Spencer, Mr. WARREN, and 
Mr. Watson answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Knox, Mr. WIIIIAus, Mr. Puripps, Mr. 
Jounxson of California, Mr. BALL, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. CULBER- 
son, and Mr. PRHELAN entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-tive Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


* of 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I hesitate somewhat to tres- 
pass further upon the time of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Joses} in a discussion of subjects which are not particu- 
larly germane to this bill; but in view of the very able presenta- 
tion yesterday by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] of what he conceives to be the causes of unrest in the 
country, and with which I take no issue, and of the addition 
to that discussion just furnished by the Senator from Iowa 

» [Mr. Kenyon], I feel constrained to submit a few observations 
relative to the general subject, designed not so much for the 
purpose of combating any facts which have been stated as to 
emphasize what I think are the real causes of the high cost of 
living and the need for understanding them before we can 
hope for that relief, the necessity of which is too urgent to admit 
argument. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. There is a joint resolution on the calendar 
which was reported yesterday. A similar joint resolution 
came over from the House to-day. I am sure it will not take 
over five minutes to pass it. I dislike to interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, but I should like to have the joint resolution 
put on its passage. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator with pleasure, if it 
will not provoke any discussion. 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BONDS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of House joint resolution 351. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I inquire of the Senator from North 
Dakota to what the joint resolution relates? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
read by title. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) extending the provi- 
sions of an act amending section 82 of the Federal farm-loan 
act, approved July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921, was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is a request for unani- 
mous consent to consider the joint resolution? 

Mr. GRONNA. If it leads to any discussion, I will not 
press it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know it is a very important 
measure, and I would like to see it passed. If it will lead to 
no discussion, I will make no objection to its consideration. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the Senator from Washington 
that I yielded with the understanding that it would not provoke 
discussion. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Ronrnson] that the Senate joint resolution proposes to extend 
the Jaw of 1918, permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
buy Federal farm-loan bonds up to $64,000,000. The House 
passed the joint resolution in exactly the same form, except 
that it added a provision limiting the purchase of bonds to 
loans before March 1, 1920, and it involves only $26,000,000. 
The Senator is familiar with the action of the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court asked for a reargument. A great many 
of these bonds are now held by little banks all over the coun- 
try, and the object is simply to relieve the situation. We have 
requests from not only the little banks but from the big banks 
of the South and West and all through the country. I can tell 
the Senator how it would affeet his own section. Where is the 
Federal land bank which. would affect the Senator’s State? 

Mr. ROBINSON. At St. Louis; but I am not particularly 
interested in the operation of the act as to any one district. 
What I want to understand is the effect of the act as a whole. 
What is the basis of the act? What is it designed to do? 

Mr. GRONNA. In 1918 there was a law enacted authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to buy $100,000,000 worth of 
bonds. There was only about. $40,000,000 of that authorization 
used. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Farm land bonds? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes: So there remains still an authorization 
for $64,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator’s joint resolution proposes to 
authorize the expenditure of that sum? 

Mr. GRONNA. My joint resolution proposed to authorize 
— — amount, but the House authorized the expenditure of 

171,225 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is the amount carried by the House joint 
resolution adequate to meet the requirements of the situation 
in the opinion of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA. A statement was sent to me by Judge Lob- 
dell, the chairman of the Federal Farm Loan Board, in which 


he stated that practically all the mortgages that were taken 
up to March 1, 1920, would be taken care of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Farm Loan Board regard the 
House measure as adequate to meet the requirements? 

me GRONNA. Yes; the Farm Loan Board believes so. 

Mr. Lever was here this morning, and beth Judge Lobdell and 

Mr. Lever recommend its 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution vas considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etoc., That the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
January 18, 9 — entitled “An act to amend section 32 of the Federal 
farm loan ac ved July m 1916,” be, and same hereby are, 


ro 
extended tot the it approy years ending June 30, 1920, 3 June 30, 1921, 
to the extent the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
n . 9 . the 1 
endin. Tune 30, 1920, es 1921, or either o 


Tuno 30, 1018, and 9 1519. or or 
act: Provided, e shall purcha: 


original That 
—. against loans approved after March E 1920. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from North Dakota has con- 
sidered the proposition of the dates, March 1, 1920, being the 
limit as to the approval of those bonds? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that is too 
early a date, and that it ought to be eliminated, or at least put 
up some time? I understand the Supreme Court does not meet 
until October, and all the applications that might be made for 
loans from the Ist of March to the Ist of October, if the joint 
resolution passes in that form, would not be considered. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will state to the Senator the situation. To- 
day throughout the country, in the 12 Federal farm-land banks, 
there are about $26,000,000 worth of mortgages. The House 
joint resolution would take care of practically all the mortgages. 
It would take care of all the mortgages approved up to March 
1, 1920, and it would give great relief to the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mr. HARRISON, It renders a great service, I will say to 
the Senator, and I am in thorough accord with the legislation. 
I was in hopes, though, that the judgment of the Senator, the 
Judgment of the Banking and Currency Committee, and of the 
Senate would be that we should eliminate the time, so that we 
might apply it more generally. 

Mr. GRONNA. Personally I should favor that very much, 
but I think it is impossible. 

Mr. HARRISON. The judgment of the Senator is that we 
had better accept it as it is? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator feels that it would be impos- 
sible to get any legislation at all unless this is accepted? 

Mr. GRONNA. That is my understanding. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand that unless this legislation 
passes, the farmers to whom commitments have been made will 
be deprived of the money which they expect for the movement 
of their crops? 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 


se no 


196) extending the provisions of an act amending section 32 


of the Federal farm loan act approved July 17, 1916, to June 
30, 1921, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA, I thank the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is quite welcome. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield that I may make a brief statement? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not want to delay the 
passage of this legislation, and I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado for yielding for a brief statement. I was very much in 
favor of this legislation, and introduced a bill last week, which 
went before the Banking and Currency Committee, touching this 
same proposition. If that bill had been favorably reported it 
would have allowed applications which will be made for loans 
from now until the decision of the Supreme Court in the pend- 
ing case. 

This legislation, however, will take care of all the applica- 
tions upon which loans have been approved up until the Ist of 
March, which I understand approximate something like $40,- 
000,000 or $50,000,000. As to $8,000,000 of those loans, as I un- 
derstand, mortgages for some have been placed upon record. 


For that reason I did not offer.the amendment which was voted 
on in the House yesterday and which was defeated by a majority 
in the House of Representatives, cutting out the time limit, so 
that this legislation could apply to applications which might be 
made this summer and until the Supreme Court settles the 
matter, 

When we passed the legislation creating the farm land banks 
it was violently opposed by certain interests in this country, 
mainly the mortgage companies in the United States, and, per- 
sonally, I have no doubt that they are behind this litigation that 
is now pending in the courts, and that they were the cause of 
the instigation of the lawsuit, and are very hopeful that the 
Supreme Court will not render a decision for a long time to 
come. In substantiation of that I want to read a bulletin that 
has been issued by the chairman of the membership commit- 
tee representing the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America, 

This is a startling revelation of the work of the mortgage com- 
panies against the farm-land banks and against this legislation 
and the decision by the court. This bulletin says: 

May 12, 1920. 

GENTLEMAN: We inclose herein Special Bulletin No. 66, issued by the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America. This is only one 
of a series of bulletins which are issued from time to time, sometimes 
three and four times a month, to the members of the association, and 
shows the way the wind is blowing each time. 

You will note the remarks in regard to the Supreme Court in the mat- 
ter of passing on the constitutionality of the tax-exemption feature of 
the land bank bonds, 

The bulletin further says: 


Most of us believe that the Supreme Court did not care to render their 
decision, which I interpret to be unfavorable to the land banks but 
favorable to us, until after the next election. At any rate, the Farm 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association, I think, is directly responsible for the 
Federal land bank and the joint-stock land bank not being in operation 
to-day and not being able to operate until sometime next year, 

Claiming credit for the delay of the Supreme Court in ren- 
dering a decision which will affect them either for good or bad, 
which will tie up these millions of loans to the farmers of the 
country by the Farm Loan Board, it says: 

At any rate the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association, I think, is 
directly responsible for the Federal land bank and the joint stock 
land bank not being in operation to-day and not being able to operate 
until some time next year. 

They know that when the farm land banks lend money on 
long term, low rates of interest, it hurts their business, and, of 
course, they are hoping for delay in the decision and are against 
this legislation. The bulletin reads further: 

I am wondering if this fact alone is not worth considerable more 
fo you than the small fee which we on i for membership in the 
association. And, as a matter of fact, don’t you think that the asso- 
ciation is entitled to support, both financial and moral, in their work 
for the betterment of farm-mortgage dealers? If you agree with me, 
will you kindly fill out the inclosed application and send it to me 
with your check for $25, which will nen REAN fee until September 1? 
The check should be made payable to E. D, Chassell, secretary and 
treasurer, but send it to me. 

W. M. HECKLFR, 


Respectfully, yours, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 


Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which I happen to be a 
member and of which the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean] is chairman, reported out a joint resolu- 
tion which I introduced the next day, I believe, after it was 
submitted. I am sure that no complaint can be made against 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate, because, 
as I said a moment ago, it would have taken care of some sixty- 
odd million dollars of farm mortgages. The Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, regardless of whether the members 
came from the New England States, where they are getting no 
benefit, I will say to the Senator, from this act, have been just 
as anxious to have legislation passed in order to relieve the 
situation as have the Senators from the West and the South. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am quite sure of that, and I want to say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that I congratulate him and 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate and the 
House on its speedy work in this matter. It is splendid of them 
to have brought it out so quickly and passed it through the 
Senate as they have done. But I incorporated this letter to 
show the work of the mortgage companies against this legisla- 
tion and against the decision of the Supreme Court. Such a 
policy as is disclosed by this letter shows this association to be a 
set of selfish and unconscionable money leeches desirous of de- 
stroying their prey through the extraction of unreasonable and 
exorbitant interest charges. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have listened attentively to 
the reading of the circular by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison]. I heartily approve of the joint resolution. 
As a member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
voted to report it favorably, and I think it an excellent thing 
just at this time, when interest rates are so abnormally high, 
that we have this fund available for loaning money on bond 
mortgages on the farms of the country. 

I want to say just a word regarding the condition in the 
cities of the country. At the beginning of this Congress I in- 
troduced a bill which would permit the utilization of the coop- 
erative building and loan associations of the Nation to finance 
the building of city homes. 

The income on farm-loan bonds being exempt from taxation 
and the interest on Federal, State, county, and municipal bonds 
being likewise exempt from Federal taxation, these securities 
very naturally form an attractive investment; and because of 
this fact and also that attractive railroad bonds are yielding 
7 and 8 per cent to-day and the maximum rate of interest to be 
charged on real estate bonds is fixed by law, little or no money 
is now available for financing building operations; in other 
words, the present system discriminates against the home 
builder in the city. 

It is true that cooperative savings banks and insurance com- 
panies furnish a market where some money can be obtained, 
but this nowhere nearly meets the demand, and there has been 
a complete let down during the past few months in building 
operations, and this can be attributed very largely to this 
system by which we exempt one class of securities from taxa- 
tion and tax the other. 

The home-loan bill which I have offered would be most help- 
ful if enacted. It would permit building loan associations, 
through the home loan banks to be created by the bill in the 
several Federal reserve districts, to issue bonds the payment of 
which would be fully guaranteed and safeguarded through first 
mortgages on real estate. This would furnish at once, in my 
judgment, at least a billion dollars for this purpose, and it would 
do that without calling upon the Government to loan a dollar or 
pledge the security of any bond issued under this system, 

This is one way to relieve the present difficult situation affect- 
ing the shortage of homes in the cities, and the Banking and 
Currency Committee, to which this bill has been referred, can 
help to solve the problem. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dispo- 
sition, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and 
for other purposes. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there can be no question about 
the widespread evil of profiteering. There can be no question 
of the truth of the specific examples to which the attention of 
the Senate has been called wherein profits far beyond the 
dreams of avarice have been garnered by those dealing in the 
necessaries of life and in those articles of merchandise which 
are essential to the carrying on of commercial affairs. If this 
were a unique situation, either nationally or historically, the 
conclusion which has been so vigorously insisted upon here, 
that the profiteers are the cause of high prices, would be irre- 
sistible. No man would have the temerity to question it. 

The recital of this list of profiteers, naturally arousing the 
resentment and the indignation of the public, makes the asser- 
tion that these are the causes of present industrial conditions in 
this country easily accepted. I believe thoroughly in the need 
for minimizing this situation. I am an advocate of any measure 
within the power of Congress to enact which, properly and vigor- 
ously applied, will eradicate the evil if that can be accomplished ; 
hence I am not at all disposed to the postponement of any 
legislation upon the subject which addresses itself to my judg- 
ment, although I believe that statutory prohibitions will be 
found in their practical operation to prove as disappointing as 
those which have been resorted to in times past under similar 
conditions, A 

Mr. President, this situation, so eloquently depicted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], finds its duplication in eyery coun- 
try on the face of the globe, civilized and uncivilized. It is 
confined to no nation and to no people, but flourishes every- 
where, and because it has the same origin. I read the other 
day a little squib in one of the daily papers calling attention 
to the fact that the price of wives in Africa had risen 100 per 
cent. In the good old prewar days an African chief could get 
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a wife for 5 head of cattle, and now it costs him 10, and I 
Suppose as a consequence he will either have to economize in 
the business of securing wives and get along with his old ones 
as best he may or go to profiteering. 

The press accounts which reach us from France, from Eng- 
land, and from Germany, conquered and conqueror, all tell the 
same story. Even in Russia profiteering has merely been 
transposed from the class of people indulging in it ordinarily to 
the governing powers, and those controlling that unfortunate 
Empire are gorging themselves with the plunder of the people, 
If that is so, and I do not think it ean be successfully contro- 
verted, then it must follow, as the night follows the day, that 
the high cost of living is not caused by profiteering, and there- 
fore the evil can not be cured by abolishing the profiteer. 

I recall very distinctly that the rise in the cost of living 
had become so marked in 1912 and before that time that the 
Democratic convention at Baltimore ‘arraigned the Republican 
Party as the cause of this movement and pledged itself to the 
people that in the event the reins of Government should be in- 
trusted to it the evil would be removed. My distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], between 1913 
and 1916 never lost an opportunity to remind this side of the 
Chamber of the making of that pledge and of the manner in 


which it was being performed. The evil, in other words, has 


its origin in deep-seated causes antedating the war, and received 
tremendous acceleration because of the war, which added new 
causes, new conditions, all of which tends to the same end. 

I contended away back as early as 1910, not alone but in com- 
pany with many of my fellow citizens, that the increased num- 
ber of corporations and the constantly growing tendency to 
issue fictitious capital on the one hand, coupled with the enor- 
mous increase in the issue of time securities upon the other, 
found a reflection in the rise of prices in the necessaries of life. 
I believed then, and I believe now, that that had much to do 
with starting that industrial condition, at the end of which we 
have not yet arrived. 

What oceurred during the war, not only here, but in the other 
belligerent countries on both sides? -We all know that war 
makes extraordinary demands. In modern war, time is more 
important than money and preparation must continue, where 
unpreparedness exists, with feverish haste and without regard 
to expenditures at the given moment. Of course, that means 
an enormous expansion of credit. In countries like ours it 
means an enormous expansion of taxation, and in all countries 
it means an enormous expansion of circulating medium. 

If there is an axiomatic proposition of political economy, it is 
that the value of money depends upon its quantity measured in 
all other commodities of man. As the volume contracts the 
value inereases and prices fall. As the volume expands the 
value decreases and prices rise. 

You can no more escape from the operation of that law than 

from the law of gravitation. It began to manifest itself in 
increasing volume, just in proportion as these practices were 
enlarged. 
The value of money, I say, depends upon its quantity, but the 
expansion of credit, of Government credit, is the equivalent, 
or almost the equivalent, of an enlarged circulating medium. 
In the first place, it is necessary to enlarge the medium directly 
to enable the people to buy the Government securities; and in 
the next place the securities themselves are convertible at any 
time at some figure into needed funds. Therefore the price 
of commodities respond to that condition; they are bound to 
respond to it; and all the legislation that the wit of man can 
devise can not prevent it. 

Then comes a volume of taxes, necessarily seeking new ave- 
nues of wealth as well as new methods of assessment, resulting 
in the passing on of the tax, whatever its form, to the ultimate 
consumer. The man who can devise a system of taxation, 
fixed in its character and not transferable, will confer the 
greatest benefit upon humanity that any man who ever lived 
has conferred. It can not be done. The only taxes of which 
I am aware that are not passed on to the consumer are in- 
heritance taxes and that part of the income tax which is levied 
upon fixed incomes, the latter to some degree being exempt 
from the operation of this law. 

We have been taxing the people of the United States by 
thousands of millions of dollars ever since the good year 1916 
by the imposition of income taxes, excess-profits taxes, war- 
profits taxes, stamp duties, excise taxes, taxes of every known 
description except taxes of a direct character. These taxes are 
added to the cost of living, just as increased wages and the 
increased price of raw material necessarily enter into the cal- 
culations of every business man as overhead charges and find 
their ultimate lodgment in the cost of production and are 
then revealed in the higher cost of material, whatever its 
character. 


Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have been much interested in 
the observations of the Senator and have speculated somewhat 
in my own mind regarding the proposition which he is dis- 
cussing. Of late, however, I have had my mind dwell more 

cularly upon some features of statistics which I have seen. 

Senator refers to the passing on to the consumer of the 
taxes levied upon corporations, referring, doubtless, particu- 
larly to the excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I referred to all of them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will modify my statement. 
The Senator did include all. Now, it seems to be the fact that 
during the last three years the net profits of the corporations 
of this country, after payment of all taxes, have been, on the 
average, just about three times their net profits prior to the 
recent war. That has rather indicated to my mind that cor- 
porations dealing in the necessities of life have been accus- 
tomed during that period to charge to the consumer all that 
the traffic would bear, and that that same charge would prob- 
ably be made whether the corporations paid any taxes or not. 

Of course, I can understand how the excess-profits tax and 
other taxes might be used as an excuse for the raising of 
prices; but when we are confronted with facts of this nature, 
so startling to me, when we realize that production has not 
been very much greater than it was prior to the war, and when 
we are told that after the payment of all taxes and after writ- 
ing off for depreciation and depletion, still the net profits of 
these corporations are two or three times what they were 
before the war, is there not some cause for us to hesitate upon 
the proposition that all of these taxes are passed on to the 
consumer? 

Mr. THOMAS. On the contrary, Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment it proves it beyond all controversy. The man who passes 
a tax on—and the individual does it just as much as the 
corporation does it—never fails to add something for good 
measure. One of the fundamental evils of indirect taxation 
is that when passed on it always carries an accretion with it, 
and I think that generally is what the traffic will bear, as the 
Senator from New Mexico suggests. Of course the tax is 
passed on. It may be that much of the taxation which is im- 
posed by the Government is evaded. I do not undertake to 
say as to that, because I do not know whether the increased 
income of the corporations of the country, after the deduction 
of Government charges, is at present three times as great as 
it was before the war. That may or may not be the case. 
Of course it is not the case when you average all taxpayers. 
It is always a misfortune that the chief sinner stands out 
prominently and unconsciously becomes an le of the 
average. A bad man in a town sometimes gives the whole com- 
munity a reputation that it does not deserve. One commercial 
sinner may bring upon the community where he resides the 
condemnation of the State or of the entire country. I know 
of a great many corporations—and I say again I am not de- 
fending these enormous profiteers—I know of a great many 
corporations and a great many individuals who have difficulty 
in making both ends meet, and I think they are the majority. 
They, together with the consumers of the country, are the vic- 
tims of this unfortunate situation, which should not exist. 

The Senator said something about production, and that 
brings me to a proposition that I have iterated and reiterated 
here until I am afraid that I have become a sort of nuisance 
to this bedy. It is that until production in everything that 
enters into our modern economic life shall have increased, 
and increased materially, until it shall have reached and passed 
the prewar standard on the one hand, accompanied by the 
practice of old-fashioned thrift and economy which our parents 
used to practice on the other, we may stand upon the floor 
of the Senate and upon the hustings and denounce the profiteer 
until judgment morning; we may enact repressive legislation 
and impose penalties upon the officers of justice who fail to 
carry it out according to our notions as to how it should be 
earried out, but conditions will continue as they are. 

In his great lecture upon the Lost Arts, Wendell Phillips 
years ago said that every modern political and economic ques- 
tion that can be thought of had been discussed to tatters in 
Egypt before the days of the Pharaohs. The Senator from 
Iowa quoted scripture a few moments ago in proof of the 
existence of the profiteer away back before the beginning of the 
Christian era, and antiquarians have deciphered from the 
hieroglyphics of the ruins of ancient cities the same old story 
of human greed and human avarice. They come with oppor- 
tunity, and until human nature shall have been transformed 
and spiritually purified it will persist through all the tides of 
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time. Hence, Mr. President, I contend that the great American 
publie have the remedy in their own hands, and it is the only 
remedy that will prove ultimately effective. 

Some time ago an overalls campaign was started and ran 
riot over the country. It was a good thing; it was a protest 
against the high cost of clothing. The New York newspapers 
are to-day full of telegrams from different parts of the coun- 
try—in fact, from all parts of the country—announcing a wide- 
spread reduetion in clothing. Was it brought about by legisla- 
tion or by men wearing overalls? I have a suit of elothes on 
that I bought four years ago. They are pretty well patched 
on the inside. I have on a pair of shoes that I bought in 
January, 1916; but I do not propose to buy any more clothes 
until prices ge down, even though I should subject myself to 
arrest on the streets of Washington because of a lack of sufti- 
cient clothing. I am no more virtuous or self-denying than my 
neighbor, but let every man and woman in the country practice 
such economy, and as a consequence I predict we will get our 
clothing for something near the ancient prices. 

I am able to live on corned-beef hash; and if that becomes 
too high, upon hash made of rabbit meat; and if that gets out 
of the market, then upon no meat at all until the prices of the 
packers come within reason. 

When we do that, Mr. President, we will have cheaper 
food; until we do that we are going to have the high cost of 
living, which, when we consider the vast number of men who 
disdain labor in these days, might properly be designated the 
“high cost of loafing.” 

Thrift and economy, Mr. President, necessarily mean saving; 
saving means an increase of capital in the banks, and when that 
kind of saying shall be again practiced the eontraction of the 
currency will become comparatively easy. I listened very in- 
tently yesterday to the speech of my good friend from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Owen, who is bitterly opposed to the raising of discount 
rates by the Federal reserve banks, because, he says, it pre- 
vents honest men from securing money needed to save their 
business. If that be the effect of it, I am with him. 

The Senator says that the discount rate should be utilized 
only against the man who speculates. There, again, I am with 
him; but I am unable to perceive how the Federal reserve bank 
can distinguish between the Senator from Utah desiring money 
to tide him over in his business and myself desiring money with 
which to speculate. The man who speculates will not have 
conscientious scruples in misrepresenting the purpose for which 
he wants money. A great many good men have gone wrong 
because of the opportunities for speculation which seems so 
attractive and have been forced into a life of deception with 
discovery as the final consequence. You can not make that 
discrimination. 

We must therefore contract our currency in some way— 
slowly, imperceptibly if you please, but contract it neverthe- 
less—or prices will continue to rise, or at least remain at their 
present high standards. 

Ever since the close of the war Germany and Austria have 
met increasing demands by increasing money issues, with the 
result that prices have risen with every increase, and they will 
continue to rise with every increase. Of course, the consequent 
suffering is terrible; but if, instead of pursuing such a course, 
the volume of currency had remained stationary, the financial, 
the economic, as well as the moral effect upon the people, would 
have been invaluable. I think the people are beginning to see 
that. They almost always do. 

The first impulse is to legislate. Mr. MacMaster, in his “ His- 
tory of the People of the United States,” informs us that imme- 
diately after the War of the Revolution was over the Massachu- 
setts authorities, appalled at the price of living, met and 
resolyed that they would legislate and thereby control the price 
of food and clothing. Fisher Ames informed them that such a 
subject was beyond the province of legislation and demonstrated 
it by historie examples. That sustains two things: First, that 
the conditions now everywhere prevalent were then prevalent 
in Massachusetts; second, that the impulse to cure them by a 
statute with an appropriate preamble yielded to the common 
sense and calm Teasoning of one of Massachusetts’s greatest 
lawyers. 

Historians recall that not only were prices fixed in the time 
of the French Revolution by the constituent assembly but the 
penalty of death was imposed upon the man who, having goods, 
refused to sell them at those figures, and the result was that 
the people in the cities came very near starving to death before 
the law was repealed. You can lead a horse to the trough, but 
you can not make him drink; and economic law will assert 
itself in this poor human world in spite of all our efforts to | 
the contrary. 


I do not mean to say that profiteering should be permitted 
to proceed with . On the contrary, let us punish it, 
and punish it vigorously; but let us not become bewildered by. 
the notion that the profiteer is the cause of all of our economic 
ills, instead of being a result of conditions for which perhaps 
he, in common with the rest of us, is to blame. 

A day or two ago Lord d’Abernon, one of the leading financiers 
of the British Empire, said that no large and permanent relief 
from high prices could be anticipated from any probable’ in- 
crease of production, desirable as this undoubtedly is, and that, 
taking prices as 2 whole, it is doubtful whether profiteering 
has added 5 per cent to their level, and it is doubtful whether 
control of prices makes as much as 5 per cent difference in the 
cost of living. Our own Bureau of Labor Statistics said a few 
weeks ago that if every profiteer were taken out and hung— 
or words to that effect—the amount of their profiteering would 
not sensibly affect the level of prices in America. I think that 
is true. It affects it in some degree, of course; and in indi- 
vidual cases, as I say, the extortion which is represented by 
profits is not only indefensible but it ought to be made and pun- 
ished as a crime against the public. 

I do not know how much the profiteer collectively may be 
said to reap from this situation; but let us suppose that it is 
five thousand millions or, perhaps, to be within bounds, let us 
say that it is three billions. Three billions distributed among a 
population of 110,000,000 would not sensibly add to the common 
income. There are said to be 15,000,000 laborers or workmen 
in the United States outside of the farms. A dollar a day in- 
erease would be five billions or $5,400,000,000 a year, very much 
more than the amount of the profiteering, collectively con- 
sidered, unless my figures are entirely wrong. 

Now, this addition goes into the cost of consumption, unques- 
tionably. There is no doubt about the fact that the movement 
finds acceleration through these practices. There is no doubt 
about the fact that each adds its mite to the common result; 
but the way to get rid of the profiteer is to ostracize him socially 
and punish him legally. Both can be done. Both ought to be 
done. Some of them have placed themselyes beyond the pale of 
decency or of respectability. Some of them have no conseience 
in their dealings with the people. Some of them are so carried 
away by the infernal desire to make money out of the present 
unsatisfactory conditions that they are perfectly willing to risk 
all the social consequences that may result from their conduct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Does not the Senator think there is a suffi- 
cient number of them so that they can form societies of their 
own and ostracize the other fellows? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they are doing it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, perhaps. There are u great many of 
them; and there is another trouble, Mr. President. We de- 
nounce the big fellow. Why is our moral indignation aroused 
against him? Is it not rather our envy that in the field of 
profiteering he should become more successful than we have be- 
come? I do not know of a man—there may be such—who has 
failed to take advantage of existing conditions in the effort to 
better his own, and I do not blame him; but let us remember 
that profiteering is a relative term, and ‘that the man who by 
profiteering makes $25 and unlawfully and wrongfully gets it 
from his neighbor’s pocket, morally or legally, or both, is just 
as much of a profiteer as the man who makes a million. 

Some of these methods, as I say, should put a man who prae- 
tices them beyond the pale even of the law, and might justify 
a resort by the victim to that wild system of justice which, in 
the frenzy of the moment, is resorted to on, alas, too many 
occasions. As illustrative of this class of human ghouls, I read 
an editorial taken from the columns of the Washington Star of 
day before yesterday; and I commend this particularly to my 
friend the Senator having charge of the bill, in the hope that 
possibly a repetition of this conduct, or a continuation of it, may 
ee by the enactment of the bill which he has in 


With mot prices soaring in the United yea the astounding fact 


— t American foodstuffs are being shipped abroad, and then 
pped ban and sold Dan for r prices than can be obtained in 
Europe: Not only that, but these cargoes make two round 


trips before they finally reach the American consumers. 


That is an astounding statement if true, Mr. President. It 
eomes from the columns of a perfectly respectable journal and 
is a comment of the editor upon what he assumes to be a fact, 
and I have no doubt justly se. 


What is to be done about it? Nothing, say the Government officials 
who have discovered the fact of this merry. 
i ing, simply because the law does not reach 


round of trade. Noth- 
men who deal in foods 
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in wholesale and buy and sell them in cargo quantities and are free 
to seek the highest market. These shiploads of butter, fruits, and other 
articles pass through several hands before they get actually to market. 
They are bought and sold in some cases without leaving the holds of 


the vessels, 
This is a most vicious speculation. It k the foods out of use 
rice of all 


pending the deals and voyages. It adds to the ultimate 
commodities. And, furthermore, it brings finally to market foodstuffs 
of lowered quality. For the cold-storage transportation back and forth 
across the ocean necessarily lessens the actual food value of the goods. 
And for this less valuable material, so urgently needed by the people, the 
highest prices are ultimately exacted. 

And yet nothing can be done about it. Can there not be some method 
of marking goods orce 8 so that they can be identified when mey 
have been reshipped? ith such a distinctiye and ineradicable mar 
they may not command as high a price in the market upon being re- 
turned. Usually surplus and these are, in truth, of that na- 
ture—are regarded as “ seconds,” 

The cold-storage 7 is believed to be the cause of much of the 
high price tendency this country, 


So believing, we enacted a law upon the subject—at least, the 
Senate passed a bill upon the subject—within the week, as I 
remember. 

Added to that is now the Atlantic ocean storage method of keeping 
goods out of the market until they can get peak prices. The consumer 
wonders and hopes, and wonders still what the end will be. 

Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say that the owner of the 
vessel who would load it with necessary foodstuffs and sail 
across the Atlantic, and continue his yoyage until the prices of 
those stuffs in the home markets were so high as to justify a 
handsome profit over this added expense, should be taken from 
his vessel when it lands at the home port for the discharge of 
its eargo and hung to the yardarm of the vessel, if they have 
such things on modern steamers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. KENYON rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator who is nearest me, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just wanted to ask the Senator 
if there is anything there to indicate the source of this infor- 
mation? ; 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I can not believe that a thing 
like that occurred. Of course, if it did, it ought to be pro- 
hibited, if there is any way by which it can possibly be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I had encountered it in some journals of 
the country, I should have thrown it aside, but its appearance 
in the Star as an editorial convinced me that there must be 
some fact behind it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the date? 

Mr. THOMAS. Day before yesterday. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall make inquiry to find out 
where they got that information, and the name of the ship. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am glad to know that the Senator will 
follow it up. I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON, I would like to inquire if the Senator does 
not realize that such language as is used there tends to create 
unrest and disquiet in the country? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think action upon my suggestion would 
tend to allay unrest. I think it would be regarded as an act of 
common justice, because there be profiteers and profiteers, but 
that sort of profiteering, if it exists—and I sincerely trust that 
the statement is incorrect—if there is no remedy, would justify 
resort to a remedy outside the law. That, to my mind, is a 
most extreme instance of wholly indefensible methods of secur- 
ing high prices in any country that has been called to my 
attention, and if the vessels which we have constructed, and 
those which are to be constructed under this measure, are to 
be used in that sort of trade, then it would be more creditable 
to the reputation of the United States if they hoisted the black 
flag and resurrected the old practice of piracy upon the high 
seas, 

So, Mr. President, while I shall cooperate with my friend 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] in every 


effort which he makes and is making for the elimination of the | 
profiteer from our economic life which addresses itself to my | 


sense of justice, I want to impress upon him the great truth 
that he will but have skimmed the surface of affairs; that he 
will have attacked a consequence and not a cause; and that he 
should join with me and others, as I am sure he will, in seeking 
at all times to impress upon the good people of the country that 
the remedy is an old-fashioned and a simple one, yet a severe 
one to practice, but through whose agency, and whose agency 
alone, will come a return to happy and prosperous conditions in 
America. 

I have the same abiding faith in the great middle class of 
the United States that the Senator has. It is that section of 


our people, law-abiding and God-fearing, men and women who | 


believe in Anglo-Saxon institutions and the principles of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, who regard their Government as the agency for 
security to life and limb, and who appreciate the institutions 
which their forefathers won through the expenditure of so 
much blood and so much treasure, through centuries of strife, 
who will continue to be the sheet anchor of the Republic. 

But, Mr. President, these are hard pressed between the upper 
and the nether millstones, the huge corporate interests, arrogant, 
wealthy, and powerful, and those great associations of men 
demanding the same legislative methods and insisting upon 
being clothed with the same authority. 

The middle class, Mr. President, the hope of the country, must 
be aroused to these conditions, if, indeed, they have not been 
aroused, to the end that they may realize that all the crises 
which have marked the progress of their country in the past 
are not so great as the one with which we are immediately 
confronted. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to offer a perfecting 
amendment to the paragraph to which the motion to strike out 
is directed. On page 26, line 8, after the word “ section,” I move 
to insert a colon and strike out the remainder of that paragraph, 
down to line 13, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Provided, That at least two-thirds of the cost of any vessel constructed 
under this paragraph shall be h egere for out of the ordinary funds or 
capital of the person having such vessel constructed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will state to the Senator from 
Utah that that strikes out the feature with reference to apply- 
ing a part of the excess proceeds on a mortgage, and provides that 
wherever the exempt taxes are applied in the construction of a 
ship, at least two-thirds of the cost of the ship must be ad- 
vanced out of other funds or money of the person having the 
ship constructed. It makes the section rather more onerous 
upon the ship owner. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator intend to press for a vote on this 
amendment to-day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not on the amended provision 
to-night, because we would have to have a quorum to do that, 
and I doubt if we would be able to get it this evening. However, 
I would like to have this perfecting amendment agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
accomplish a little something further. I would like to pass over 
this amendment temporarily and return to section 23, the pro- 
vision extending the coastwise laws to the island possessions of 
the United States, and offer a perfecting amendment to that, 
which I think will meet with no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. ; 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 24, add at the end of 
section 23, to come in after the word “ therefor,” in line 23, the 
following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That until Congress shall have authorized the 
tag 706 as vessels of the United States of vessels owned in the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Government of the Philippine Islands is hereby author- , 
ized to adopt, from time to time, and enforce regulations governing the 
transportation of merchandise and passengers between ports or places 
in the Philippine Archipelago. = 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The effect of that, I will say, 
is to relieve the interisland traffic from the coastwise laws. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is a wise provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, Mr. President, of course I 
would like to go on with the bill, but I do not think we could do 
it without a quorum, unless there is some one who desires to 
speak on some provision. We could not get a vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I wish to move, to-morrow at least, to 
amend section 29 by striking out all the remainder of the section 
after the word “act” on line 16; but I do not think it proper to 
move it at this time. However, I should like to take it up in the 
morning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of coursc, the Senator will have 
an opportunity to do so then. As the Senutor knows, we have 
an amendment pending, the motion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenxoor],.to strike out the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 25. I assume that that will come up first to-morrow. Then 
we will get on with the others as rapidly as possible. I am 
hoping that we shall be able to complete the consideration of the 
bill to-morrow. 


1920. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I shall present my amendment to section 
29 when there is a quorum present, so that the reasons for mov- 
ing the amendment may be stated when there are more Senators 
here. 

RECESS. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, May 20, 1920, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, May 19, 1920, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O God, our help in ages pat, 
Our hope for years to 

Be Thou our Guide while Ale shall last, 
And our eternal home. 

Let the sunlight of Thy love penetrate the dark and lowering 
clouds which hover above us in the terrible crisis through 
which we are passing and which troubles our souls, that the 
“Ship of State” may pass through the turbulent and tempestu- 
ous sea to a safe and peaceful harbor and the Constitution 
which we love with its holy institutions live on to bless future 
generations; and Thine be the praise in Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
AMENDMENT OF THE PENAL CODE. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill H. R. 
7629 from the Speaker’s table, and move to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 7629, with a Senate 
amendment. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7620) to amend the penal laws of the United States. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment, 


The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House several 
weeks ago. It amends the penal code by simply including 
obscene motion-picture films among the articles that are not 
permitted to be transported in interstate commerce. In passing 
the bill the words which the Senate has inserted by way of 
amendment were inadvertently left out of the House bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. In a moment. They are now a part of the 
penal code, and the Senate simply reinserted them to make 
that conform to the penal code. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. The bill was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. There was no objection to it from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. What I wanted was to have the gentieman more 
particularly explain just what change there is in the bill in 
my hand. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman would look at the Senate 
amendment he would see that that language was left out of the 
bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. GARD. The only change that I see in the House bill 
is the insertion of the words “to any other place.” 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is not looking at the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Yes, I am: 

To any other State or Territ or 2 1 of the United States, or 
place noncontiguous to er Subject to urisdiction thereof. 

Mr. WALSH. That was e ee left out of the bill. 
It is now a part of the penal code, and when the bill got to the 
Senate it was discovered that that language was eliminated. 
It should be in there. 

Mr. GARD. I note in the bill H. R. 7629, as it now appears 
on the Speaker's desk, an interlineation on page 2, line 1, and 
the interlineation is not correct. 


Mr. WALSH. That is simply a pencil note, to indicate where 
the amendment comes in. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


PUNISHMENT FOR WRONGFUL CONVERSION OF MONEYS. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr, Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10072 and agree to the Senate 
amendments to that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10072 and agree to 
the Senate amendments to that bill. The Clerk will report the 
bili by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10072) to provide for the punishment of officers of 
United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming into their 
possession, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate umend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, this amendment adds the re- 
quirement that a -demand be made before a person can be 
charged with embezzlement under this bill, which is designed 
to punish various trustees, clerks, and others who may be 
intrusted with Government funds. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do. 

Mr. GARD. I notice from this amendment that it requires 
a demand. How does the gentleman interpret the law? If a 
marshal or clerk embezzles money, which this law provides 
for, then it is necessary to make a demand on him for the 
return of the money before he is guilty of embezzlement? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My recollection is that under the common 
law you must make a demand, to show an illegal retention or 
show an actual conversion. 

Mr. GARD. I do not believe it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to pass a law which would protect in that way a man 
acting in a fiduciary capacity. Here is a law to protect the 
clerk who is guilty of embezzlement, who retains money belong- 
ing to a suitor or belonging to the Government, and he can 
not be deemed guilty unless the suitor or the Government 
makes a demand on him for the money he is supposed to retain. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I want to say that this simply reenacts 
the common law. 

Mr. GARD. I am not talking about the common law. 
talking about this law. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Where a person obtains property legally, 
it is necessary to show a demand before he can be keld for 
converting it, unless it can be shown that he has actually con- 
verted it. 

Mr. GARD. I do not think we should limit the question of 
the responsibility of the clerk in that way. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think this does. I think it sim- 
ply reenacts the common law as it exists in every State I 
have no objection to the amendment for that reason. 

Mr. GARD. But I do have an objection to the amendment. 
I do not see why, if a man is guilty of embezzlement, you 
should have to call on him to restore the property before he 
is guilty of larceny. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
embezzlement. 

Mr. GARD. If the record shows that he is keeping that 
money, then he is guilty of larceny. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The law gives him the right to keep that 
money. Before you can hold him liable criminally you must 
either show an actual conversion or that he is withholding it 
illegally. You do not need to make a demand if proof of con- 
version can be made. Read the second amendment, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, that is the State law in every 
State that I know of—that if an accounting officer comes in 
you must make a demand on him and demand an accounting. 
Unless you can show that there is an absolute conversion of the 
funds, you can not hold him as guilty of larceny. 

Mr. GARD. This does not do that; the point I make is that 
it requires a demand under any circumstances. I believe the 
law ought to be such that if proof is extrinsic and can be made 
to show that he did embezzle the money there would be no neces- 
sity for making the demand. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will read the rest of the 
amendment, he will see that if you can show actual conversion 
he is liable without a demand. But in cases where you can not 
show that there is a conversion you are required by the common 
law, and I think yon ought tọ be under the statute, to make a 
deman 


I am 


It must be shown that he is guilty of 
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Mr. GARD. I do not so read the amendment as having the | Garland Kelly, Pa Nicholls Smal 
alternative which the gentleman speaks of. fired. i Pn ETER EN nae . 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think by reading the whole sentence the | Gould Kettner Porter Steagall 
gentleman can not escape the conclusion that if a conversion 88 Fined peo 88 i 
can be established a demand would not have to be made. Se ES sateen 3 

Mr. GARD. This is the amendment: Page 1, line 6, after the amit ee Reber Ktrong. Pa. 

“ ” s arriso n Ehoides Sull 
8 shall, insert “after demand by the party entitled Hastin Lesher Ri dick Rtimmers, aah: 
augen n 0 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Or Hayden Makes a Rose s MAPE 

Mr. GARD (continuing). “Or who shall convert to his own —— 5 . ponen ene 
use or to the use of another any moneys received or on hand,” | Hernandez Merritt Sanders, N. ¥. Wilson, Pa. 
and so forth. Does the gentleman think that would control the Bolsa Michener — wanan : 
case of a clerk who without demand having been made upon owen ooney 00 ood, Ind. 
him, other evidence showing that he had embezzled money— | paadleston Dak. 8 Seny Moria Ve- 
does the gentleman think this law would cover it? Johnston, N. Y. organ Shreye 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, ‘There is no question in my mind but that 8 Noja Stemg 


would cover it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Styyorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
agreeing to the Senate amendments was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on May 18 they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 13555. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

THE KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speak- 
er’s table H, R. 5163 and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 5163. An act authorizing the Klamath Tribe of Indians to sub- 
mit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Senate eliminated the in- 
terest that the Indians would have been entitled to under the 
House bill—3 per cent per annum for any lands the court might 
find they had lost. The Senate eliminated that. 

Mr. GARD. What is the tribe of Indians? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Oregon Klamath Tribe. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


CESSION OF NATIONAL PARKS BY THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 12044, accepting the cession by 
the State of California of jurisdiction of certain national parks 
and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill — R. 12044) to accept the cession by the State of California 
of exclusive jurisdiction of the lands embraced within the Yosemite 
National Park, Sequoia National Park, and General Grant National 
Park, respectively, and for other purposes. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Srynorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate amendments were agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the Army reorganization bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, I make a point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. Evidently there is 
no quorum here. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

Ackerman 


g 

er Byrnes, S. C Ellsworth 
Benson Campbell, Pa Cullen Elston 
Blackmon Candler Curry, Calif, Esch 
Bland, Va. Cantrill Darrow Ferris 
Booher Carawa Dempsey Fess 
Brinson Carter Do: ck Flelds 
Britten Comer Donovan Flood 
Brumbaugh Clark, Fla Drane Focht 
Burdick Cole Drewry Fuller, Mass 

rke Costello Eagan Galliyan 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-eight Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California withdrew 
the motion that he made last night. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the conference re- 
port upon the Army reorganization bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California calls up the 
conference report upon the bill H. R. 12775, the Army reorgani- 
zation bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

[For conference report and statement see proceedings of May 
18, 1920, pp. 7265-7267. ] ; 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
disagree to the amendment of the Senate and ask for a further 
conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I desire now to ask for instruc- 
tions to the House conferees in respect to the matter that is. 
now pending between the Senate conferees and the House con- 
ferees. It involves the organization of our National Guard. 
The House conferees have insisted upon the provisions of the 
House bill as it passed the House; that is, the organization of 
the National Guard under the militia clause of the Consti- 
tution. The Senate is insisting upon the Senate provisions as 
carried in the amendment to the House bill, which provides 
for the organization of the National Guard under the Army 
clauses of the Constitution. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The conference report having been dis- 
posed of, there is nothing at present before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Technically there is not. The gentleman 
from California, the Chair takes it, proposes to move to instruct 
the conferees. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If we had that motion before us, we would 
know more about where we are at. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan raises the 
point of order that there is nothing before the House. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr, Speaker, I move that the conferees of the 
House be instructed to recede from their disagreement to the 
National Guard sections of the Senate amendment and agree 
to the same with some amendments which are incorporated in 
the statement which was read last evening and which are 
printed in the Record this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California submits a 
motion, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan reserves the 
point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, would it not be better prac- 
tice if the gentleman would refer to the sections by number 
instead of in the indefinite way in which the nrotion was put? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no number, as the Senate 
amendment is one single amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. The Senate amendment is one amendment. Of 
course, the gentleman can find those sections under the Na- 
tional Guard provision of the Senate amendment, which, I think, 
begins at section 60 of the Senate bill, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would it be in order to offer an amend- 
ment to the motion of the gentleman from California to in- 
struct the conferees to not agree to section 69 of the Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. Is that one of these same sections? 
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Mr. MCKEOWN. No; that is a section on another matter, 
respecting the liability for military service. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, that is not one of the sections that 
is in controversy between the conferees, ; 

The SPEAKER, It would not be in order now, until this 
amendment has been reported. Then the Chair will decide the 
matter. The Clerk will report the motion of the gentleman from 
California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KAHN moves to instruct the conferees to recede from their dis- 


agreement to the National Guard section of the Senate amendment and 
concur with an amendment which has already been reported. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think that is a very vague proposition to 
put before the House. I have a point of order which I desire 
ultimately to make to the motion, but I think we should first 
have the motion made by the gentleman fronr California prop- 
erly reported. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if anyone desires it—I take it, 
the gentleman means what was read last night—he can insist 
upon that being read again. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, it is already printed in the RECORD 
this morning. I stated that at the time that I made the motion. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suggest to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, instead of having the motion made as read by the Clerk 
that the conferees recede, which they can not do to a particu- 
lar part of the amendment, that he submit the motion that the 
managers on the part of the House be instructed to concur, in 
substance, to the following provisions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the motion that the 
gentleman from California makes is so indefinite that nobody 
has any idea of what he is trying to do. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from California yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why does not the gentleman 
state to the House what it is. No one knows. 

Mr. KAHN. I intend to state very fully to the House what 
the purpose is, but I can not state it in the motion. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands it, the purpose of 
the gentleman is to move that the House conferees be instructed 
to agree to the substance of the amendment which he offered 
last evening, which was then reported, and which is printed in 
the Recorp this morning. Of course, if anyone desires it, he can 
insist upon that being read again this morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it be 
again read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers a 
motion, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from California 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I make this suggestion to the gentleman from 
California: Would not this whole proposition be put fairly and 
squarely to the House if the gentleman from California will 
move that the managers on the part of the House be instructed 
to recede from the House provisions and accept the compromise 
measure by which the National Guard is to be organized under 
the Army clauses rather than the militia provision of the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. KAHN. That is practically the substance of the motion 
that I have made. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, we can not instruet the 
eonferees to recede and concur in the Senate amendment in 
part. We can instruct them that they shall concur to certain 
provisions in conference. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Alabama has stated this proposition as if the compromise were 
to organize the National Guard under the Army clause of the 
Constitution. The compromise, as he will remember, is that the 
States shall have the option whether they shall organize under 
the Army clause or the militia clause, 

Mr. DENT. I meant, of course, each State under the com- 
promise plan. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the Clerk has the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KaHN moves that the managers on the part of the House be 
instructed to agree in conference in substance to the following pro- 
visions as amendments to the Senate amendment, section 59 to 60 of the 
Senate amendment, inclusive, as follows: 

“ Sec.—. Strength of the National Guard of the United States: The 
maximum strength of the National Guard of the United States, as 
established under the provisions of this act, and that may be organ- 
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ized in any State in time of peace shal! be equal to 800 officers and 
enlisted men for each Senator and Representative in Congress and a 
number, to be determined by the President, for each Territory and the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That in States which have but one Rep- 
resentative in Congress the maximum strength of the National Guard 
of the United States therein organized shall be determined by the 
President: Provided further, That the word Territory, as used in this 
act relative to the National Guard of the United States, shall include 
and apply to Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone, Except 
as. otherwise specifically prescribed herein, the organization of the 
National Guard of the United States, including the composition of all 
units thereof, the location of such units, and the assignment of such 
units to the brigades, divisions, and corps of the Army of the United 
States, shall be as provided in sections — and — of this act. 

“ Sec.—. Enlistment in the National Guard of the United States: 
Whenever any State or Territory shall have provided by law for enlist- 
ment in the troops of such State or Territory of all persons resident 
in such State or Territory who enlist in the National Guard of the 
United States, and shall have otherwise complied with the conditions 
of this act for the keeping of State or Territorial troops, any person 
resident in such State or Territory, and Hable for military service in 
time of war, except enlisted men of the Regular Army and the enlisted 
Reserve Corps, may, wit the limits as to number provided by sec- 
tion — of this act, be Yoluntarily enlisted in the National Guard of 
the United States, and while serving therein shall be exempted from 
other milifary service: Provided, That such person shall at the same 
time and by the same enlistment contract enlist in the troops of the 
State or Territory of his residence: Provided further, That the period 
for which such person enlists in the troops of the State or Territory 
shall be such that his State or Territory enlistment will terminate con- 
currently with his Federal enlistment. Such enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States shall be for a period of three years, 
except as 3 provided for in section — of this act, with the 
privilege of reenlisting for additional periods of not less than one nor 
more than three years. The 1 for enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States shall be the ame as those pre- 
scribed for enlistment in the Regular Army, subject to such modifica- 
tions as the President may direct. Enlisted men in the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia 
shall, with their consent, be recognized as members of the National 
Guard of the United States under the provisions of this act for the 
unexpired portion_of their present enlistment contracts. All persons 
enlisting for service in the National Guard of the United States shall 
sign an enlistment contract and take and subscribe to an oath in the 
following form : 

“+I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this —— day 
0 19—, as a soldier in the National Guard of the United 
States and in the troops of the (State) (Territory) of for 
the period of three years under conditions proscribed by law, unless 
sooner discharged by proper authority, and I do solemnly swear that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America, 
and that I will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their 
enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and of the officers appointed over me according 
to law and the rules and Articles of War. And I do solemnly swear 
to bear true faith and allegiance to the (State) (Territory) of ————, 
and to obey the orders of the governor thereof subject to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States,’ 

“An enlisted man discharged from service in the National Guard of 
the United States shall receive a discharge in writing, in such form 
and with such classification as is, or shall be, prescribed for enlisted 
men of the Regular Army. In time of peace discharges may be given 
prior to the expiration of terms of enlistment under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe. 

“Sec, — Officers of the National Guard of the United States: The 
Secretary of War may detail or assign officers of the Regular Army to 
duty with the National Guard of the United States according to the 
requirements of the service, and in time of peace shall assign officers of 
the reserve personnel, with their consent, to duty with organizations 
of the National Guard of the United States in each State or ‘Territory 
upon the recommendation of the governor of the State or Territory 
concerned, and upon the grant to such officers of State or Territorial 
commission in their respective grades by the governor of such State 
or Territory, when such State or Territory shall by law have duly 
authorized such action upon the part of the governor thereof and shall 
have otherwise complied with the conditions of this act for the keep- 
ing of State or Territorial troops. In the District of Columbia such 
officers shall be assigned upon the recommendation of the commanding 
general of the National Guard of the United States in said District: 
Provided, That no officer of the Regular Army shall be assigned to the 
command of any organization of the National Guard of the United 
States, entirely comprised within the limits of any State except with 
the approval of the governor thereof. The commanding officers and 
staffs of organizations of the National Guard of the United States 
composed of troops from two or more States shall be assigned from the 
Regular Army or reserve personnel of the Army under regulations pre- 
pared as prescribed in section — of this act, Officers so detailed or 
assigned may accept such State or Territorial commissions, with the 
permission of the President and terminable in his discretion, without 
vacating their commissions in the Regular Army or Officers’ Reserve 
Corps or being prejudiced in their relative or lineal standing therein. 
No person shall be commissioned as an officer of the National Guard 
of the United States unless such rson holds a commission in the 
Regular Army or Officers’ Reserye Corps. All persons hereafter to be 
commissioned as officers in the National Guard of the United States 
shall, upon being commissioned under the provisions of this act, take 
and subscribe to the following oath: 

wer , having been appointed a in the National 
Guard of the United States, do solemnly swear that I will support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the United States of America; that I will obey the orders of the 
President of the United States; that I take this obligation freely, with- 
out any mental reseryation or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfuily discharge the duties of the office of — in the 
National Guard of the United States upon which I am about to enter. 
I do further ‘solemnly swear to bear true faith and allegiance to the 


= 


State of and to obey the orders of the governor thereof, sub- 
ject to the Constitution and laws of the United States, so help me God.” 
“ Rec, —. Discipline and training of the National Guard of the United 


States: The discipline and training of the National Guard of the 
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United States shall conform to the system Which is now or may here- 
after be prescribed for the Regular Army. Each Ni ete , troop, bat- 
tery, and detachment if the National Guard of the United States shall 
assemble for drill and instruction, including indoor target practice, not 
less than 48 times each year, and shall, addition thereto, patrici- 
te in encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor 
rget practice, at least 15 days in training each 2 inclu target 
ractice, unless such company, troop, battery, or etachment shall have 
n excused from participation in any part thereof by the 
of War, or shall at the time prescribed therefor be under the orders of 
the governor of the State or Territory as provided for in section — of 


act, 

“All officers and employees of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia who shall be members of the National Guard of the United 
States shall be entitled to leave of absence from their respective duties, 
without loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating, on all days during which 
they shall be engaged in field or coast-defense training ordered or au- 
thorized under the provisions of this act. 

“Src, —. Liability of the National Guard of the United States for 
service: When Congress shall have authorized the use of the land 
forces of the United States for any purpose requiring the use of —— 55 
In excess of the Regular Army, the dent may, under such a- 
tions as he may prescribe, into active sagvice for the period of the 
emergen, unless sooner relieved, the whole or any of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States: Provided, That when necessary in 
order to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, or to 
repel invasions, the President may, in his discretion and under the same 
conditions as permit the calling out of the National Guard of the 
several States or Territories, call into active service the whole or any 

rt of the National Guard of the United States to serve solely within 
The United States, for such period as he may direct. Officers and en- 
listed men called into active service under the terms of this section 
shall have the same pay and allowances as officers and enlisted men of 
the Regular Army of the same des and same prior ce, 

“Sec. —. Maintenance of other 1 es the States: The consent of 
Congress is hereby given to each of the States to maintain troops in 


time of ce: Provided, That the State concerned shall first make pro- 
vision therefor by legislative enactment in no respect contrary to, and 
in all ts in harmony with, the provisions of this act: Provided 


further, Thut no troops shall be thus maintained except such as belon; 
to the units of the National Guard of the United States comp 
within the limits of such State: further, That the States and 
Territories in time of peace, and subject to such r tions as to ex- 
pense and property accountability as may be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, shall be entitled to use as State or Territorial troops under the 
direct orders of the governor of the State or Territory, and for such 
purpose as State or Territorial militia might legally be used, so much 
of the National Guard of the United States within their ve 
borders as has been enlisted in the troops of the State or Territory and 
commissioned by the governor thereof in accordance with the terms of 
this act and as is not at the time in active service under a call by the 
President: Provided R bolies That nothing contained in this act shall 
prevent the organization and maintenance by the States and Territories 
of State or Territorial militia, State poues or State constabulary. 

“Sec, —. y for the National vard of the United States: Cap- 
tains and lieutenants Dooe to organizations of the National Guard 
of the United States shall ve compensation at the rate of one-thir- 
tieth of the monthly base pay prescribed for officers of the Regular Army 
des, for each regular drill or other period of instruction 


and participate for at least one and one-half hours. nee command- 
ing organizations shall 3 $240 per annum in addition to the drill 


“Each enlisted man belonging to an organization of the National 
receive compensation at the rate of 
grade in the 


drills or other exercises prescribed for his organization. 
actual military duty equivalent to the drills herein prescribed may be 
accepted in lieu of such drills when so provided by the Secretary of 
War. Pay under the provisions of this section shall not accrue to any 
person during a pe when he shall be lawfully entitled to the same 
pay as a member of the lar aruy of 8 de. 

* Spc. —. The National Guard of the United States subject to laws 
governing the Regular Army: The National Guard of the United Sta 
except when on duty as State troops pursuant to orders from competen 
State authority, shall be subject to the Jaws and regulations governing 
the lar Army, so far as such laws and regulations are applicable to 
officers and enlisted men whose permanent retention in a e military 
service is not contemplated by existing law.” 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order upon the 
motion. First, due to the fact that the House has just adopted 
a motion disagreeing further to the Senate amendments, a 
motion now would not be in order directly contravening that 
action. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit. The amend- 
ment of the Senate is only one amendment, having stricken out 
everything after the enacting clause and substituted a new 
bill, There is but one Senate amendment, hence the motion 
just adopted by the House, if it has any effect at all, is a motion 
instructing the conferees further to insist upon the House 
provisions and not to accept the Senate amendment. Further- 
more, the motion which is before us now is a motion requesting 


the conferees to substitute for certain sections of the Senate 
amendment certain language which does not appear either in 
the Senate bill or in the House bill. The single Senate amend- 
ment to which we have just instructed them to disagree does 
not have this language. Now we have a motion before us in- 
structing the conferees to take up certain language that is not in 
either bill and place it in the Senate bill, and after we have 
done that we are still in the dark then as to our further action 
upon the balance of the bill. If sections 59, 60, and so forth, 
were before the House in disagreement the motion might be in 
order, but inasmuch as the disagreement between the Houses 
goes to the entire substitute by the Senate, I submit that the 
present motion is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the further point of 
order that the only opportunity further to instruct the conferees 
to be in order should come after the conference is asked for 
and granted and before the conferees are appointed, and this 
is in fact a motion to Instruct the conferees at a time when it 
is not in order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish to favor or con- 
test the point or order? ‘ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I just want to call attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from Michigan makes the point of 
order on the ground that the House has disagreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order on the ground that the House has not disagreed to 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas, of course, is 
mistaken as to the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois state if he 
agrees with either one of us? j - 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from Texas is mistaken as to the fact. The House has already 
disagreed and asked for a conference. That is the proper stage 
at which a motion to instruct should be made, and the Chair had 
occasion 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought merely that the House had dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendment. I was not aware of the fact 
that the House had already agreed to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, of course, it is in order. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair had occasion to rule on this quès- 
tion the other day, and ruled that at this stage it was proper to 
instruct the conferees. Now, as to the point that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] makes that the House can not 
instruct the conferees as to a portion of the Senate amend- 
ment because it would be inconsistent with its action of dis- 
agreement, it seems to the Chair that the House can instruct 
its conferees in any way it pleases, and inasmuch as the House 
has disagreed to the Senate amendment any instruction, except 
to insist upon that disagreement, would be in some measure in- 
consistent with its disagreement; but if the House can in- 
struct—and the Chair believes there is no doubt about that— 
the Chair thinks the House can instruct as to part of the Senate 
amendment. That would leave the House and the Senate still 
in disagreement, and the conferees would still have jurisdiction 
to decide as they pleased about the rest. Of course, that ruling 
leaves full freedom to the House to instruct or not to instruct, 
and the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on the motion be limited to two hours, one hour to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] and one 
hour to be utilized by myself. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I will say there are a number of gentlemen on this side of the 
House opposed to the motion made by the chairman of 
the committee who would like some time.. I want to ask, 
Where will gentlemen on this side of the House who want time 
get that time who are opposed to the motion of the gentleman? 

Mr. KAHN. I presume they will get it from the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to divide 
whatever time I have over here with the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, who agrees with me on this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mus consent that debate be limited to two hours, one-half to be 
controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent]. Is there objection? 

Mr. KAHN. And the previous question to be considered as 
ordered at the end of that time. 

The SPEAKER. And the previous question to be considered 
as ey at the termination of the two hours, Is there objec- 

on 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as this is a very important matter 

Mr. KAHN. There is only one matter 

Mr. BLANTON. But that one matter is of such importance 
that we find the distinguished gentlemen from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] disagreeing with him on it, and there are other 
authorities disagreeing on it. Should we not have three hours’ 
debate on this matter? We can not finish anything else to-day 
and it will give us a little more time. Will not the gentleman 
give us three hours’ debate on it? I think it is not out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the subject. 

Mr, J. The request for time that I have would indi- 
cate that we can finish after an hour's debate on this side, and 
I understood from the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
that he could probably finish in one hour. 

Mr. BLANTON. My colleague over here could not give us 
any assurance now of any definite time. We are going to him 
and asking him for time, and he can not assure us of it. 

Mr. DENT. I will state to the gentleman that I have had 
more requests for time than these two hours would allow. I 
think we ought to establish some limit. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think the gentleman would saye time by 
giving us three hours of debate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman from California 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will this debate be limited to this bill 
and the question involved in this motion? 
Mr. KAHN. Exactly. Mr. Speaker, 

request and make it an hour and 15 minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be limited to an hour and 15 min- 
utes on a side, half to be controlled by himself and half by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let 
me ask the gentleman from California if any opportunity will 
be afforded in the discussion of this matter for anyone to whom 
time has not been yielded by either the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia or the gentleman from Alabama? 


Mr. KAHN. No. 
Mr. BEE.. It will have to come within the time agreed 
upon? 


Mr. KAHN. Les. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have a motion to instruct te offer, Will this motion on the 
previous question cut off my right to offer a motion to instruct? 

Mr. KAHN. I think it would. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want an opportunity to offer a motion 
to instruct the conferees on another section, the one I men- 
tioned to the Speaker a while ago. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not see how the gentleman’s proposition 
would be affected by the discussion under general debate. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Your request incorporates the previous 
question on this. 

Mr. KAHN. But that is another section. That is not in- 
volved in my motion, and if the gentleman will offer his mo- 
tion after my motion is disposed of, I presume it can be settled. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have no objection to limiting the time 
if I have opportunity to offer my motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kaun]? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will it be in order after the disposition of 
the motion of the gentleman from California to offer to instruct 
the conferees on another section of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think if the pre- 
vious question is ordered 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has the right to offer another motion to instruct 
after we beat this one, I do not see that the previous question 
being ordered on this would have anything to do with the | 
motion of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
more than one motion to instruct will be in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why not? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Because that is the end of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is a prediction that might 
not be true. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, The gentleman can offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. An amendment for what? 


I will modify that | 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. An amendment to this motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] gave an ex cathedra opinion there a 
minute ago; if his motion for the previous question was agreed 
to he could not offer a motion to amend this thing. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course he could not. If the pre- 
vious question is ordered, you can not amend it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I directed that parliamentary inquiry to 
the Speaker, and he held it would not be in order to offer a 
motion to amend. Z 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a suggestion. 
If the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] modifies his 
unanimous-consent request by withdrawing the request for the 
ordering of the previous question at the end of the two hours’ 
discussion, the gentleman can then offer his amendment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The managers on the part of the 
House have reported no disagreement on the section that the 

| gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] proposes now to 
amend or to instruct about. How would that, then, be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what the gentle- 
man’s motion is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. í 
Mr. CRAMTON. As a matter of fact, the managers have re- 
ported a disagreement on the entire Senate amendment. Fur- 
ther, as to the nature of the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from California, it has nothing to do with the disagree- 
ment as a whole. It only relates to certain specified sections, 
and, as the Speaker has just ruled, when that is disposed of it 
will be in order to provide further instructions as to the balance 

of the amendment if the House so desires. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would be disposed to think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California for an hour and a 
quarter on each side? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] is recognized for 
1 hour and 15 minutes. 
| Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, there is only one question involved 

in this matter. That question is, Shall the State organize its 

| National Guard under the Army clauses of the Constitution, 
or shall the State organize its National Guard under the militia 
clauses? Every State under this compromise will have the ubso- 
lute right to determine how it will organize its National Guard, - 
and whether it organize that guard under the militia clauses 
or under the Army clauses, it will receive the same support 
from the Federal Government. As a matter of fact, in the 111 
years of the existence of this Republic there has been a great 
deal of controversy about the organization of the National 
Guard. For upward of a hundred years we have organized 
under the militia clauses. There are National Guard men and 
National Guard officers who contend that the guard would be 
a much better organization if it could be organized under the 
Army clauses. In fact, the provision of the Senate bill on the 
National Guard was largely drawn by National Guard officers 
who commanded National Guard troops in the World War. 
Those officers were Col. Foreman, of the National Guard of 
Illinois, and Col. Galbraith, of Ohio, of the National Guard of 
that State. And they were supported by Gen. O’Ryan, who com- 
manded the Twenty-seventh Division of New York troops, a 
National Guard organization, during the World War. These 
gentlemen urged that in the future the Army clauses of the 
Constitution be invoked for the organization of the National 
Guard. This matter was later taken up by the American 
Legion, composed of soldiers of the World War; the American 
Legion approved the proposition, and sent another committee 
to the Senate committee, composed, in part, of Col. Hough, of 
| Ilinois, who was a commander of a regiment in the Rainbow 
Division; Col. Donovan, of New York, who was also a com- 
mander of a regiment of the Rainbow Division; and Lieut. Col. 
Opie, of Virginia, who commanded a battalion in the Twenty- 
| ninth Division, so that these National Guard officers, with 
! actual experience as officers in the World War, recommended 
| the proposition which the Senate adopted. 

Now, the House conferees did not feel justified in following 
the Senate as far as the Senate wanted to go. Finally the 
Senate conferees agreed that they would accept a compromise, 
| and leave it optional with every State in the Union to organize 
its National Guard either under the Army clauses of the Con- 
stitution or under the militia clauses of the Constitution. My 
motion simply proposes to allow such language to be written 
in the law as will give the individual State the right to organize 
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its National Guard in the way in which it deems best. 
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Mr. BEE. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I were to ask 
him a question right in that connection? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. BEE. I was thinking of this feature of it with refer- 
ence to the man who enlisted: Suppose a man enlists in the 
National Guard and his State afterwards does not accept under 
the militia clause. That man would then be subject to the 
Regular Army duty under the war clause of the Constitution, 
would he not? 

Mr. KAHN. If he enlisted under the militia clause 

Mr. BEE. When would his option be exercised by the en- 
listed man? 

Mr. KAHN. The enlisted man would have no option in the 
matter, because his State legislature would determine for him 
under which clause the State National Guard would be organ- 
ized 


Mr. BEB. After he had rendered himself liable to duty by 
enlistment. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. KAHN. The States will still determine how they want 
to organize their guards. 

Mr. BEE. Before the enlistment of the men takes place? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. And then, if the State elect through 
its legislature to enlist or organize its National Guard under 
the Army clauses, it would be governed by the compromise 
language which is included in my motion. If, on the other hand, 
the State should elect to organize under the militia clauses, the 
guardsman would be enlisted under the terms of the House bill 
as passed by the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If Congress should agree to this 
double plan, and one State were to organize under the Army 
clause and another under the militia clause, is it not absolutely 
certain that the War Department would be forever discriminat- 
ing against the National Guard that was organized under the 
militia clause? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman say that in 
the World War, the last war, the National Guard was not man- 
handled? 

Mr. KAHN. Let me tell the gentleman that a great deal of 
the difficulty arose because the National Guard was organized 

under fhe militia clauses. That was the very difficulty that we 
encountered in this war, because none of the officers—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What difficulty was there about 
that? 

Mr. KAHN. Iam going to explain. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Mr. KAHN. Because every National Guard officer had his 
commission from the governor of his State. When the National 
Guard was called out he had to be recommissioned by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the men had to be sworn in 
under the Federal law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The War Department and every- 
body connected with it are against the National Guard, are 
they not? 

Mr. KAHN. Far from it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did they not manhandle them dur- 
ing the war? 

Mr. KAHN. Some of them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Most of them. 

Mr. KAHN. Evidently these National Guard officers—Col. 
Foreman, who commanded a regiment of Illinois Infantry, was 
not manhandled, and 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, they could not manhandle all 
of them. 

Mr. KAHN. And Col. Galbraith, of the Ohio Infantry, was 
not manhandled. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
two or three. 

Mr. KAHN. No; I have mentioned them as types of the 
men who believe in the Army provisions in the Constitution. 
But the gentleman from Missouri proposes to support and con- 
tinue the system under which, so he says, they were man- 
handled. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman how the 
National Guards which were organized under the militia clause 
could be manhandled any more by the War Department simply 
because other National Guards saw fit to seek organization 
under the Army clause? 


Oh, the gentleman can only pick out 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They can discriminate against them 
about the movements and commands and everything of the 
kind, just as they did in this last war. 

Mr. KAHN. I feel that in any event the States ought to be 
given the right to try out either system they want. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KAHN. Not just now. I want to make this statement: 
You are going to have a controversy as to the proper organiza- 
tion of the Army as long as this Government exists unless we 
settle these mooted questions and settle them right. These gen- 
tlemen who believe in the organization of the National Guard 
under the Army clauses of the Constitution feel that the State 
should have the right to organize, if it so desires, under the 
Army clauses. You will have this condition, in my opinion: 
You will haye some States organizing under the Army clauses, 
you will have some of the States organizing under the militia 
clauses. There will be no difficulty about that, and in 6 
or 8 years from now, or possibly 10 years, Congress itself 
will be able to judge which character of National Guard is the 
better for the defense of this country. I feel that there will be 
no difficulty ultimately in having the people of the entire coun- 
try determine whether the Army clauses are best or whether 
the militia clauses are best. 

Mr. LAYTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman from Delaware. He 
was on his feet. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then the fact of the matter is this: No matter 
how they are organized, whether under the Army clause or 
under the militia clause in time of peace, they will all be 
subject to the national authority and the commissions of the 
President of the United States in time of war. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly, with this further suggestion, however, 
that in organizing under the Army clause, the officer will get 
his commission originally from the President of the United 
States, and a regiment so organized will not be “ manhandled,” 
as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] suggested, but 
will go immediately to the place it is ordered, without having 
a lot of officers going through additional examinations as to 
their health, their competency, and so on. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman further. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then the gentleman logically admits that if 
this becomes a law for the purpose of escaping any manhan- 
dling it would be a very wise procedure to organize under the 
Army clauses? 

Mr. KAHN. That is my view of the subject absolutely. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The option is given the State to organize 
the National Guard under the Army clause or the militia clause. 
If organized under the Army clause there is aid given to the 
State by Federal appropriation for, officers and men. What 
provision is made for Federal aid in that same direction if or- 
ganized under the militia clause? 

Mr. KAHN. Identically the same. 

Mr. CRAMTON. By what authority? 

Mr. KAHN. By the same authority in the national-defense 
act. 


Mr. CRAMT The Senate bill repeals practically all of 
the Hay bill. it leave in these provisions? 
Mr. KAHN. It repeals most of the sections regarding the 


National Guard provisions of the national-defense act, but this 
compromise law will allow all of those provisions to stand in 
the law because they are contained in the House bill, and those 
provisions provide for paying the National Guard. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Federal aid would be the same in each 
case? 

Mr. KAHN. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of the National Guard 
officers receiving commissions from the governor and having to 
be resworn. 

Mr. KAHN. In case they are called into the Federal service. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why have you provided for two different 
kinds of oaths in the amendment which you have offered? In 
other words, the officers take an oath that they will defend the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic. Then 
when you get to the enlisted man in taking the oath, he does not 
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swear that he will defend the Government against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will look at the national-defense 
act, that is exactly the way the National Guard is authorized 
now. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
both. 

Mr. KAHN. It is. The National Guard provision of the 
national-defense act provides for a dual oath for every enlisted 
man and every officer. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is not in the gentleman’s amendment; there 
are two kinds of oath in the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. Because this amendment only provides for allow- 
ing the National Guard to be organized under the Army clauses. 
Where they are organized under the militia clauses is all found 
in the national-defense act, and it would apply to both kinds of 
organizations. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman a question. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that they would be commissioned by 
the President in case of war. That means that they will be ap- 
pointed by the President? 

Mr. KAHN. Upon recommendation of the governor. 

Mr. BEE. Would it be absolutely incumbent on the President 
to follow the recommendation of the governor, or would it be 
optional with him? 

Mr. KAHN. I presume that if the officer were considered unfit 
the President would refuse to appoint him; but the President 
could not appoint another officer who was not recommended by 
the governor. 

Mr. BEE. Let me ask the gentleman a further question. 
There are National Guard organizations now in existence, and 
if this amendment be adopted and a compromise agreed to, what 
becomes of those organizations of the National Guard already 
in existence? Are they continued without further action of the 
State? 

Mr. KAHN. No; they are now organized under the militia 
clauses of the Constitution. 

Mr. BEE. And they will remain so until the States decide. 

Mr. KAHN. If the State were to change the organization, the 
legislature would undeubtedly make provision for the absorption 
of the present organization into the new organization. But that 
is a matter entirely for the State. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the State should turn over its militia 
organization to the Government, and after a period of time dis- 
covered that it had made a mistake, what provision is there for 
the State to regain control? 

Mr. KAHN. There is no doubt that the State legislature has 
the option to determine that matter at any time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. When they shall cease to have their National 
Guard under Federal control. 

Mr. KAHN. Exactly so. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 


The same oath ought to be applicable to 


Mr. KAHN. I yield to my colleague. 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. Who is to pay the expenses for the 
armories? 


Mr. KAHN. That is one of the matters that will have to be 
thrashed out in conference. That is a very important matter. 
Many of the States have expended a great deal of money on 
their armories. Of course, the State is entitled to that armory; 
but that is not involved in the question as to whether you want 
to adopt the Army clauses for the organization of your Na- 
tional Guard or the militia clauses, because, after all, the State 
legislature determines that, and the matter of the armories is 
one that is outside of that altogether. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Would it not be involved if you decided 
that the State would have to pay the armory expenses, as they 
do to-day? In a great many States it is unconstitutional to 
appropriate money for something that the State does not control. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, as I say to the gentleman, that is not 
involved in this motion. There is a great deal of money or 
property involved in the various States—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, and other States—that have expended large sums 
for armories. But that has no connection with the questions 
that we are now considering. The ownership of these armories 
will remain the same, and they will be used by the National 
Guard, no matter whether they are organized under the militia 
clauses or under the Army clauses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. In my State the legislature, 
which was in session up to two months ago, appropriated a 


large sum of money for the National Guard. When this bill 
came up I immediately conferred with some people who are 
interested in my State, and they say that upon investigation, if 
this conference report is adopted, the money that was appro- 
priated by my State may not be used for this purpose until the 
legislature convenes again. In that event my State will be 
without a National Guard. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think the gentleman understands the 
situation thoroughly, or somebody is trying to mislead him. As 
a matter of fact, the Federal Government now gives aid to the 
National Guard organizations of thé different States. 
none JOHNSON of Mississippi. I appreciate and understand 

at. 

Mr. KAHN. The State in turn meets that appropriation. 
Some States have given very liberally, as is evidenced by the 
statement of the gentleman from Mississippi. Other States have 
given smaller amounts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
under the Federal organization? 

Mr. KAHN. The Government of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Altogether? 

Mr. KAHN. No; just in proportion as they have been pay- 
ing heretofore. There will be no difference in the appropria- 
tion given by the Federal Government to the various States, 
no matter whether they organize under the Army clauses or 
under the militia clauses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I want to ask the gentleman 
a question for information, because I want to know the proper 
course to pursue. What benefit is there to be derived by taking 
the organization out from under the militia clause and putting 
it under the Army clause? I am asking the question for in- 
formation. 

Mr. KAHN. Let me cite the gentleman some of the condi- 
tions that now exist. New York State has a population that 
enables it to organize a division by itself. Pennsylvania could 
probably do the same, as well as Illinois and possibly Ohio. 
The other States will probably never, in our lifetime at least, 
be able to organize divisions. This war developed the fact 
beyond dispute that the proper military unit for defending or 
attacking is the division, which is composed of 27,000 fighting 
men. I call the attention of the gentleman to the situation in 
New England, for instance. There we have quite a number of 
States that are really very much in favor of National Guard 
organizations, but there is no one of the States that has 
enough national guardsmen to form a division. Under the 
Constitution and the militia clauses, as affecting the National 
Guard, you could not appoint a commander of a division who 
happened to live in Massachusetts over the troops in Rhode 
Island or Connecticut or New Hampshire or Vermont or Maine, 
He could only be the commander of the troops in his own State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question on that. 

Mr. KAHN. That is as far as he could go. It is essential 
that the National Guard of the Union be so organized in 
peace times that they can function as a full division if we 
are to get the effect from such a number of men as we desire 
to get in case the country is attacked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Could not two or three of the 
States group and have a division? 


Who pays the National Guard 


Mr. KAHN. No; not under the militia clauses of the Con- 
stitution. They absolutely could not. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
Army clauses. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; under the Army clauses they could. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is what I wanted to ask 
the gentleman. In my State, of course, we would not have 
enough national guardsmen to form a division. Then the 
troops from Mississippi would be placed under a man from 
another State, if several States grouped to form a division. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; but that man, under the proposed compro- 
mise, would have to be a reserve officer. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
the distinguished ex-Speaker, intimated in his questions that 
if this compromise plan was adopted the National Guards or- 
ganized under the militia clauses of the Constitution would 
suffer a discrimination which could not be practiced against 
them if we remain under the present plan and all of the 
National Guards were organized under the National Guard 
clauses. Does the gentleman think there is any justification fo 
such a belief? : 

Mr. KAHN. I do not. 

_Mr. HARRELD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


I am speaking now about the 
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Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. Lou provide here for dual enlistments. 
The bill specifically provides that the same dual enlistment 
shall be signed 

Mr. KAHN. That is existing law. 

Mr. HARRELD. That does not apply to existing troops. 

Mr. KAHN. It applies to everybody in the National Guard 
who enlisted under the national-defense act. 

Mr. HARRELD. In several States, like my own, they have 
not signed this dual enlistment. 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, yes, they have, if they were organized under 
the national-defense act. 

Mr. HARRELD, They were not. è 

Mr. KAHN. Then they do not get any Federal aid. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If they are not organized under the 
national-defense act, when they wear the uniform they are 
committing a crime, I think the gentleman must be mistaken. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. If the State organized under 
the national provision, does it in any way or under any cir- 
cumstance forfeit its right to control its officers from that 
State? 2 t 

Mr. KAHN. Absolutely not. The governor of that State 
calls out the National Guard, and the guard is exactly in the 
same position as it is now. The President commissions the 
officers in the guard if organized under the Army clauses, but 
solely on recommendation of the governor, 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther, briefly, on the same point I was speaking about before? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Senate bill in section 84 repeals 113 
out of 128 sections of the Hay national-defense act. 

Mr. KAHN. If this compromise is adopted, of course all of 
that goes out of the Senate bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Is there anything in the motion proposed 
now by the gentleman from California that deals in any way 
with the aid or regulations affecting the National Guard if 
raised under the militia section? 

Mr. KAHN, Of course, the House provisions of the reor- 
ganization bill continue the sections of the national-defense net. 
They will become a part of the law in conjunction with this. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If agreed to by the conferees. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr, CRAMTON, But there is nothing in the compromise 
proposition now made that covers that proposition at all, and 
we must follow the gentleman blindly on that. That is the 
situation. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that if the House adopts this matter, the gentleman has very 
able colleagues on the conference who will undoubtedly support 
him very strongly in seeing that those provisions of the Senate 
bill are stricken out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But if we accept this part of the compromise 
and yield on that, then we take our chances as to whether the 
Senate will yield on the other part. The compromise is only 
partial. 

Mr. KAHN. I can say to the gentleman that I have the as- 
surance of the Senate conferees that they will not insist on 
those sections of the Senate bill as it now stands respecting 
the National Guard, and they will recede. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. In connection with the matter suggested by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craacron] I think it would 
be fair to state that the House bill was prepared as a series of 
amendments to the national-defense act, including those sec- 
tions affecting the National Guard. The Senate bill was an 
original bill, drawn without any relation to the national-de- 
fense act whatsoever. 

We have said to them that if we-accept this compromise it 
shall be an amendment to the national-defense act attached to 
the section caring for the National Guard under the national- 
defense act, and that is the understanding, so the gentleman 
need have no fear. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the understanding of the House 
y that the amendment before us is to be added to the Senate 

ill, 

Mr. KAHN. 
bill. 

Mr, CRAMTON, I am very glad to get definite information, 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will 

Mr. JEFFERIS. This may have been asked, but I would 
like to inquire what would be the authority of the governor 


Oh, no; it is to take the place of the Senate 


of a State over the State militia if the legislature had per- 
mitted it to be organized under the Army clause? 

Mr. KAHN, He would have absolute authority under this 
legislation to call out the militia in case of insurrection or 
invasion, or to enforce the law, just as he has the authority 
under the militia clause. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN, I will. 

Mr. YATES. Could that governor commission an officer? 

Mr, KAHN. Under the militia clause he could. 

Mr, YATES. Up to what grade? 

Mr. KAHN. All of them. But in the Army clause the gov- 
ernor could only recommend for commission and the commis- 
sion would come from the President of the United States, Mr. 
Speaker, I haye consumed considerable time. I submit again 
that the only thing involved in this proposition is, Are you 
willing to let the State legislature determine how the National 
Guard of that State is to be organized or are you going to 
refuse the States the right to determine the question 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield; I have not the time. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman made a statement a moment 
ago that this bill left the governors of the States in the same 
attitude that the law now is in reference to domestic concerns? 

Mr, KAHN. I does, 

Mr, SISSON. Well, I want to ask the gentleman if he 
believes that this is true when I read from the bill: 


No State shall maintain troops in time of peace other than those 
authorized in accordance with the provisions of this act 


Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. That is limitation No. 1. 

Provided, That the States and Territories 

Mr. KAHN. That is a limitation of the Constitution. 

Mr. SISSON (reading): 

Provided, That the States and Territories, in time of peace, and 
subject to such regulations as to expense, property accountability, and 
other matters as may be prescribed by the Presisent— 

And so forth. 

Therefore the governor is not left as he is now. That is a 
limitation upon the governor’s right—— 

Mr. KAHN. There is no limitation upon it. The gentleman 
is evidently reading from the Senate amendment. That lan- 
guage is altered in the proposed compromise. The governor is 
authorized under the compromise to call out his troops in case 
of insurrection or invasion or to enforce the laws, 

Mr. SISSON. One of two things is true: Either the language 
of this law means nothing or the gentleman himself has totally 
misconstrued it, because the language of this bill specifically 
provides that they can only be called out upon regulations made 
by the President of the United States. 

Mr. KAHN, There is a provision in this proposed compromise 
which authorizes the governor to call out troops for the pur- 
poses I have indicated, and in the case of a national emergency 
the President calls them out. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think the gentleman intends to mis- 
lead the House, but that language is specific and positive that 
the President of the United States should have the right. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, I have consumed too much time, but I 
will look up the exact language. I can not put my finger on it 
now, although I have read the matter a number of times. Mr, 
Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. OLNEY. Before the gentleman closes, the gentleman 
will recall the Pullman car strike in the late nineties? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. OLNEY. If at that time the National Guard of Illinois 
had been organized under the Army clause would it not have 
been possible for the War Department to have ordered out the 
National Guard to quell the existing conditions? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. OLNEY. In other words, the United States could only 
interfere when the mails were tampered with, and then Regular 
troops were called out? 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman is absolutely correct. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the language in the proposed compromise pro- 
vision as to the authority of the governor over the National 
Guard when organized under the Army clause of the Consti- 
tution: 

Provided further, 


That the States and Territories, in time of peace, 
and subject to such regulations as to expense and property accounta- 
bility as may be preser! by the President, shall be entitled to use as 
State or Territo troops, under the direct orders of the governor of 
the State or ident aa CR and for such purpose as State or Territorial 
militia might l ly used, so much of the National Guard of the 
United States within their respective borders as has been enlisted in the 
troops of the State or Territory and commissioned by the governor 
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thereof in accordance with the terms of this act and as is not at the 
time in active service under a call by the President: Provided further, 
That nothing contained in this act shall prevent the organization and 
maintenance by the States and Territories of State or Territorial 
militia, State police, or State constabulary. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama is 
recognized for an hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, of course you can not discuss 
this bill and conference report in five minutes. I want to make 
this statement that I think is borne out by the history of this 
bill from the time it was taken up to be prepared up to this 
good moment: First, every man who believes in universal 
military training will and should support this bill, because 
that is what it means in its last analysis. [Applause.] This is 
an entering wedge and a step to universal compulsory military 
training. [Applause.] That is proposition No. 1. Second, 
every man who believes in the destruction of the National 
Guard system will and should vote for this bill. Those of 
you who believe in the National Guard, do not fool your- 
selves. This bill has been drawn by officers of the Regular 
Army. This bill was not prepared either by the Senate or by 
the House committee. They may have changed a few syllables 
here and a few letters there, but it is a Regular Army bill, 
and do not fool yourselyes and do not go back home in the 
November election with a camouflage about it. This bill is the 
forerunner of universal military training in America. It is the 
next to the last blow to do what the Regular Army officers have 
been wanting to do for some time, It is next to the last blow 
to destroy the State Militia. It is next to the last blow to 
destroy State rights of having an organization of their own 
State constabulary as provided under the Federal Constitution. 
There is a clause in this bill that provides that where the States 
shall otganize a State militia not in accordance with this act 
they are guilty of a crime. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. ` 

Mr. YATES. I would like to have the gentleman's authority 
for that statement. I do not mean to be disrespectful, but I 
would like to have his authority for the statement that this bill 
is not presented by the committee but by the Army. 

Mr. SISSON. I make that statement that this bill in every 
single step of it has been prepared and dictated largely by the 
Army officers. [Applause.] Now, I have not time to yield 
further; I have only five minutes. 

Mr. YATES. And I understand the Army opposes this 
bill? 

Mr. SISSON, The Army; oh, yes—— 

Mr. YATES. This proposition. 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, yes; they got up this compromise. That 
compromise was made, written, and prepared by Army officers, 
because they realized this House would not agree totally to de- 
stroy the National Guard at one blow, and they seek in this 
way to do it. 

Do not fool yourselves, gentlemen. I want to say right now 
that every time a Democrat votes in favor of this proposition 
he is, whether he wills it or not, doing all in his power to 
destroy the National Guard. The Democrats have always be- 
tieved in the National Guard under the Federal Constitution. 
They could not get rid of that proposition because it is in the 
Constitution, and therefore have got to kill it in this way. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. If I can get more time. 

Mr. KAHN. I wanted to answer the question the gentleman 
propounded, * 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman has ample time in which to 
answer. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. SISSON. All right. I am going to be fair, and if the 
gentleman wants to be fair let him yield to me the time I 
have only five minutes. I want to state that those of you who 
go before the country should be fair with them and say to 
them that this is the entering wedge to compulsory universal 
military training, because they provide here for universal 
voluntary military training. It will provide what the Regular 
Army intended to do at the beginning of the war. War was 


declared between the National Guard and the Regular Army 


officers when the bill passed for the organization of these sol- 
diers during the war. They have almost destroyed the organ- 
ization as it is. Everybody knows, if he has consulted these 
soldier boys, these units from the various neighborhoods were 
broken up and sent broadcast over the country. No one is 
betraying the secret of the General Staff of the Army when I 
tell you that they are opposed to the National Guard. The 


argument made by the gentleman who is chairman of this com- 
mittee, when he said you could not get the National Guard to 
make a national unit of the Army, is the same argument that 
has been used by the Army officers. Do not fool yourselves, 
gentlemen. This means universal military training and the de- 
struction of the National Guard. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, as one of the conferees on 
the part of the House, I am unable to support the legislation 
desired by the Senate, which will authorize the organization of 
the National Guard under the Army clause of the Constitution, 
Under the compromise language which is suggested, it will 
permit the States to exercise the option whether they will 
organize their troops as they have been organized ever since 
the foundation of the Government, under the militia clause or 
under the Army clause. I think that dual proposition will 
result in disorganization and confusion to the National Guard. 
[Applause. ] 

There is just one State that I know of that wants to impose 
this handicap upon the National Guard of the United States. 
The State of New York is asking for this right to organize 
under the Army clause. All the pressure and all the demand 
for the legislation comes from the National Guard of that 
State, and it is not unanimous there. I want to say to the 
House that it is the almost unanimous judgment of the Na- 
tional Guard officers of every State, practically, in the Union, 
and of all the adjutants general, that the Congress should 
not take this action, and that the organization of the National 
Guard should be permitted to stay where the law now provides, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman be good 
enough in extending his remarks to give us the result of the 
activities he has made to get that very accurate information 
about the personnel of the National Guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman refer to the State of 
Vermont? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not have to do so. She 
speaks for this through bigger men than I am. 5 

Mr. ANTHONY. The State the gentleman represents is so 
small that I forgot to put Vermont in. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Put your census in the RECORD. 
You made the general statement that almost all the National 
Guard officers were for this thing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I did make that statement. I will read a 
telegram which was received by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] from the president of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, Col. Bennett Clark, well known in 
this House. [Applause.] It says: 

As president of the National Guard Association of the United States, 
I desire to thank you and Mr. ANTHONY for your splendid efforts to 
preserve the National Guard against the effort being made to kil! it. 

I want to say to the House that it is my candid judgment 
that this legislation is the culmination of three years’ conspiracy 
on the part of some menfbers of the General Staff and of an 
element of the Regular Army of the United States to swallow 
the National Guard. It is the reincarnation of the old proposi- 
tion which was defeated in this House four or five years ago 
to create the so-called “ continental” army. It is nothing else 
when reduced to its simple elements than the changing of the 
National Guard into an absolute Federal force, practically an 
integral part of the Regular Army. 

The Regular Army officers who favor this, in my opinion, do 
it because they highly value the military capacity of the 
National Guard. They realize that in time of war in this 
country the great mass of the soldiers must come from the 
ranks of the people and not from the Regular Army. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In a moment—and the National Guard has 
demonstrated whenever it has been called upon that it furnishes 
more men than the Regular Army men who are trained for the 


‘service of the Government. Over one hundred thousand came 


to the call of the President on the border a few years ago. 
Three hundred and sixty-seven thousand National Guardsmen 
came to the call of the President at the beginning of the World 
War—as good troops as any which took part in that great strug- 
gle. I have seen regiments of the National Guard that have 
been organized and trained in the last four or five years from 
a dozen of different States of the Union, and I want to say that 
I have seen representative regiments of Germany, and France, 
and of England, and of the Regular Army of the United States, 
and these National Guard regiments, so far as the real soldier 
material in their enlisted men is concerned, compare favorably 
with any others that I have seen in any army. It would be 2 
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mistake to permit the organization of the National Guard under 
the Army Clause, for the very reason that the constitutions of 
half of the States, I am told, would have to be changed in order 
to permit them to comply with this law if they chose to exer- 
cise the option. Under their present constitutions many of them 
would be unable to vote a dollar for the maintenance of a 
Federal military force. That would lead to great confusion 
and an interminable length of time would elapse before the plan 
could possibly be worked out. Now, the national defense act 
provides, in my opinion, absolutely perfect provisions for the 
building up of the National Guard. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas why he objects to allowing the State of New York to 
organize its National Guard under the Army clause of the Con- 
stitution if it wants to do so, as long as it does not interfere 
with the action of any other State? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say to the gentleman from New York 
that if you have any citizens who want to enlist in the Regular 
Army of the United States, let them do so. [Applause.] We 
are trying to create in the National Guard a force of citizen 
soldiery who will be trained under the supervision and dis- 
cipline of the Army of the United States, so that they can be 
relied upon to defend the country when called upon in time 
of need. We are not trying to enlarge the Regular Army 
further than the limits we set forth in the Army reorganization 
bill, the 299,000 Regular soldiers therein provided, in my judg- 
ment, being ample. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think the gentleman’s answer was 
quite responsive to my question. I asked the gentleman why 
he objected to permitting the State of New York to organize 
its National Guard under the Army clause of the Constitution, 
not to enlist in the Regular Army but to organize the National 
Guard under the Army clause, if they thought that was the 
more efficient way to do it and if they wanted to do it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think it would be wise to have two 
brands or breeds of National Guard in this country. [Applause.] 
If we permitted the National Guard to be organized in some 
States under the Army clause of the Constitution and to be 
organized in other States under the militia clause of the Con- 
stitution, we would have a set of “ white sheep” and a set of 
“black sheep,” and those that were organized under the Army 
clause would be invariably commended in every Regular Army 
report, and those organized under the militia clause would be 
inyariably condemned and harassed in every report that was 
made by an inspector general from the Regular Establishment. 
{ Applause. ] - 

' Mr. HUSTED., Is not that a very unfair assumption of an 
unfair attitude on the part of the officers of the Regular Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; not if we consider the previous unfair 
treatment accorded the National Guard, At, the conclusion of 
the World War there was no question but that it was deter- 
mined down in the War Department to do away with the 
National Guard at one fell swoop. They decided that they 
would muster out every returning National Guard organization 
that returned from Europe, and they did so and discharged 
every man, not only from the United States service but as well 
from the National Guard of the several States, and National 
Guard organizations almost ceased to exist. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does not the gentleman agree that, under 
the terms of the Hay bill, it was specifically provided that 
when the National Guard was drafted into the service for the 
war when they were returned they were absolutely discharged 
back to civil life? i 

Mr, ANTHONY. No. 
their previous status, 

Mr, CALDWELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, that is a difference of opinion. Let 
me tell you what the Militia Bureau in the War Department, 
administered by a Regular Army officer, has done, Since they 
attempted the wholesale discharge and destruction of the Na- 
tional Guard they imposed requirements in the organization of 
new National Guard companies which the Regular Army itself 
has found to be impossible to comply with. They demanded 
that before they would recognize a new company of the Na- 
tional Guard that it should consist of 105 men, And, gentlemen, 
there is hardly in the Regular Army to-day a company of In- 
fantry of over 35 or 40 men. The Regular Army can not main- 
tain its own organization up to the standard they are requiring 
of the National Guard, - 

I hope the House will vote down the motion of the gentleman 
from California and permit the conferees to represent what I 
believe are the views of the people of the country and the 


They were to be discharged back to 


views of the Members of this House with respect to the con- 
tinuance of the organization of the National Guard. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 37 minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. How much time has the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent]? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Sixty minutes, 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. DENT, The Chair does not mean to say that I have 
used 60 minutes? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
remaining. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, in response to my question 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], whether it was 
not a fact that the national defense act provided that when the 
National Guard was drafted into the United States Army its 
members could not be discharged back into the National Guard, 
he differed with me on that subject. I call his attention to 
section 111 of the national defense act. I will read from that 
act now. It says: 

All persons so drafted— 

Meaning the drafting of the National Guard— 
shall from the date of f 
piston 1 555 hoe ony eg subject to such laws a . 1 
the members of the Vo AROE ATIP. F 

So that when the National Guard was drafted into the service 
of the United States under the national defense act it was 
necessary on the discharge of those men to send them back to a 
civil status; and one of the reasons why I am compelled to 
support this proposition offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] is the fact that when we had the Regular 
Army reorganization bill before this House the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] offered an amendment changing that 
method of discharge of the National Guard, so that they would 
go back to the National Guard organization of which they were 
members, and you will remember that here on this floor I called 
attention to the fact that that would be unconstitutional and 
that we would destroy the National Guard. 

You will have no National Guard if you undertake to carry out 
that provision in the law, because the Constitution of the United 
States provides that Congress shall only have authority in the 
matter of prescribing regulations for the organization, and that 
the several States shall have the appointment of the officers, 
and that the militia can only be used for limited purposes, 
When drafted they cease to be militia. When discharged they 
cease to be soldiers. Now, the Constitution of the United States 
has three provisions that affect the power of the Congress in 
the matter of organizing a Federal force and a State force. The 
first provision I cite is Article I, section 8, subdivision 16, which 
says that Congress shall have authority— 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
Sf the ADEE and the AUESSEN of training te MINEI Seo U te the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. re apart pha 

Now, it was under that section of the Federal Constitution 
that the national defense act organized the National Guard of 
this country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr, LANGLEY. In those States where the State constitution 
provides that the governor of the State shall be the commander 
in chief of the National Guard of that State, would it be neces- 
sary, if this proposition were enacted into law, to amend the 
constitution of those States? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will answer the gentleman if he will 
just follow me for a moment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, 
yield right there? 

Mr, CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There is no constitution of any 
State in the Union unless it is one of the more recently adopted 
constitutions that has anything to say about the National Guard, 
because there was no National Guard at the time when most of 
the State constitutions were framed; there was no National 
Guard then in existence. The old State constitutions speak 


The gentleman has 60 minutes 


The gentleman from New York 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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of the “militia.” but.the National Guard and the militia are 
two different things. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Kentucky constitution covers both. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The next provision of the Constitution 
which I will cite as affecting the action of the Congress in the 
matter of organizing a Federal force or State force is Article 
I, section 8, subdivision 12 It provides that 

The Congress of the United States shail have power to raise and 
sopport armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than two years, 

It is under that provision of the Constitution of the United 
States that the Regular Army is organized and disciplined. 

The third section which I call attention to is contained in 
Article I, section 10, of the Constitution of the United States, 
which reads: 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress-* * +*+ 
troops * * in time of peace. 

That is a section of the Constitution under which it is sought 
here to organize this Federal force. It will be a new force; we 
have never had a force of that kind. The distinction will be made 
between the militia and the troops that belong to the State as 
contemplated by the Constitution. Now then, if the State can 
not keep troops without the consent of Cengress, it follows as 
night follows day that Congress can specify the terms under 
which the State can keep those troops. 

In this bill we say to the States you may keep troops provided 
you will conform to the terms we lay down in this bill. That 
is all that there is to the constitutional question except the 
distinction between the word “ troops“ and the word “ militia.” 

What is militia? The dictionary says, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has said, that militia is all of the able- 
bodied men in the country between reasonable ages, who are 
citizens of the country, capable of bearing arms for its defense. 
And in some decisions they haye gone on to say that members 
of the Regular Army and Navy are not militia because they are 
soldiers in the service of the United States. At no time have 
they undertaken to describe what would be troops under this 
provision of the Constitution, because since we have had a Gov- 
ernment no State has had an armed force organized under that 
section of the law. 

Now, we know that during the Revolutionary period, when we 
had Federal soldiers operating in conjunction with militia, that 
when the Commander in Chief of the Army sent the Federal 
force outside of the country and obtained a temporary victory, 
and called upon the militia to come and aid in maintaining that 
victory, the militia refused to go, on the ground that he had 
no authority to direct them to proceed outside of the State in 
which they were serving; that the operation was not to repel 
invasion, suppress insurrection, nor to enforce the law, which 
were the only things the militia could be used for by the Na- 
tional Government. 

We know that these men were citizens of the United States 
and of the State, that they were in uniform and bore arms; and 
so, if we say that troops are citizens of the United States who 
are armed and trained for the defense of the country, we do not 
correctly describe what is meant by troops, because that de- 
scription would have fitted the militia in the service of the 
country and was recognized as militia, notwithstanding it was 
a trained and equipped organization. 

Then what are troops? We know what soldiers are; we know 
what an army is under the terms of the Constitution, for the 
Supreme Court has told us; we know what the militia is under 
the terms of the Constitution, for the same reason; but the 
courts have never told us what troops are, and one guess is as 
good as another until the Supreme Court of the United States 
makes the last guess as to what that section of the Constitution 
means. 

There is no question but that every country has the inherent 
power to defend itself. The United States is being called upon 
to create an armed force under the control of the Constitution, 
and if the Congress says that the force here authorized are to 
be State troops, why would it not be justified in expecting the 
Supfeme Court of the United States to take its judgment on 
that subject? 

There is one other question I want to answer. It has been 
charged by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr..Stsson] that 
this bill originated with the General Staff of the United States 
Army. It so happens that I hail from the great State of New 
York, and it also happens that in the great State of New York 
during the World War we had a great division, known as the 
Twenty-seventh Division, composed from National Guard organ- 
izations. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 8 

Mr. KAHN. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 


keep 


Mr. CALDWELL. When that division went across the seas 
they acquitted themselves with honor and with credit to the 
great State they represented, and they were under Maj. Gen, 
John F. O'Ryan, of the National Guard of New York, and re- 
commissioned as such in the United States Army for the pur- 
poses of the war upon the draft of the National Guard. When 
he returned he started this bill on the way through the Congress 
of the United States, and it was Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan who 
was here lobbying in behalf of this bill. I do not know of any 
member of the General Staff who has ever advocated it until 
Maj. Gen. O'Ryan had taken it up. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say that the gentleman from New 
York has not yet answered my question. Section 75 of the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Kentucky reads as follows: 

He (the governor) shall be commander in chief of the Army and Navy 
of this Commonwealth and of the militia thereof, except when they shall 
be called into the service of the United States; but he shall not com- 


mand personally in the field unless advised so to do by a resolution of 
the general assembly, 


Mr. CALDWELL. As I understand it, there are to be State 
troops and your governor will be commander in chief of the 
State troops. But the constitution of Kentucky is not above the 
Federal Constitution of the United States, and when these troops 
are called into the service of the United States the President 
becomes Commander in Chief. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Would it not be necessary to amend the con- 
stitution of the State of Kentucky if this proposition becomes a 
law, as it conflicts with the constitution of that State? 

Mr. CALDWELL. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. LANGLEY. As I construe the language, it is in conflict 
with our State constitution, and I prefer that our governor shall 
remain the commander in chief according to the language of the 
section I have read. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Let me say, first, it is our duty to provide 
the best organization for the manhood of America in order that 
the country may be properly defended, If the national-defense 
act and this provision are allowed to operate side by side, that 
which is best will survive. The proponents of this proposition 
have no fear of the outcome; the opponents have. This I hold 
to be a confession of weakness. Second, the McKenzie provi- 
sion and several other sections of the national-defense act as 
amended in this bill are clearly unconstitutional, so it becomes 
our duty to provide something other than the terms of the House 
bill; and, third, the nearer legislation for a Federal force we 
have the nearer to an Army we will have—when we need one. 

The militia provisions were written when people held a dif- 
ferent idea of what our Government was. We are now writing 
a law after the Civil War had settled the permanence of the 
88 We must now look to the defense of the Union, not the 

tates. 8 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this is another demon- 
stration that a house divided against itself can not stand. The 
very purpose of this compromise resolution is to divide the 
National Guard against itself. More than three-quarters of 
the adjutants general of the United States are absolutely op- 
posed not only to the bill as proposed by the Senate but likewise 
opposed to this compromise proposition, for it is to accomplish 
the same end, and it will accomplish the same end if adopted. 

Suppose this compromise resolution is adopted and some of 
the States elect to organize under the Army clauses and others 
elect to organize under the militia clauses, what is going to be 
the result? The same result that obtained during the World 
War—the absolute destruction of the militia units. No wonder 
the gentleman from New York—and I think he is the only one 
advocating the adoption of this proposition—no wonder the 
gentleman from New York is satisfied, because his units were 
kept intact and went over. What happened to the units of In- 
diana? What happened to the units of Missouri and Illinois 
and every other State in the Union? We had three regiments 
down on the Mexican border serving there for nearly a year. 
They came back seasoned men at the outbreak of the World 
War. Did they send them over and keep the units intact? No, 
They shot them all to pieces, even dividing up the companies 
so that there were scarcely half a dozen of original units per: 
mitted to go on the other side together. If you adopt this 
compromise, those coming in under the Army clauses will be 
the pets of the Regular organization of the United States, and 
the others will receive but slight consideration. [Applause.] 

Those who pride themselves in belonging to the militia or 
the State of Indiana or the State of Missouri will receive very 
poor support; in fact, they will be starved to death. That is 
the purpose, and, as stated by the gentleman from California 
IMr. Kaun], within 10 years they will find that the only way 
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that they can maintain an organization at all is by getting in 
through the process they are now trying to inaugurate. No one 
should be fooled by this proposition. It is a mere cloud to blind 
us for the time being into thinking it is fair to submit a 
proposition of this kind, when its whole purpose is the destruc- 
tion of the State militia that has been of such great force from 
the beginning of this Government. Suppose you adopt this plan 
and come in under the Army organization. Here is a man who 
is the captain or a colonel of the State militia. He is a business 
man. He is a soldier in time of war, but he is a business man 
as well as a soldier in time of peace. 


The President of the United States or the gentlemen who are. 


operating the war machinery down here in Washington can 
take that man and jerk him away from his business and send 
him anywhere. That is what they are proposing to do. They 
are trying to Prussianize the military system of the United 
States. When they came back from Europe it was their in- 
tention then, fully developed by the first bill they introduced 
into this Congress. It had it written on every page. There was 
not a dozen men in this House here who would support it or 
who dared to support it. There are not 50 men in this House 
to-day who would support this bill as it came from the Senate, 
yet you might as well support it in its original form; in fact it 
would be better to do it than to make a farce of this whole busi- 
ness and destroy the integrity of the National Guard which must 
ever be the strong arm of the defense of the United States Goy- 
ernment by the proposed subterfuge. 

I say to you, think long before you ever consent to this com- 
promise proposition. Send it back over on the other side with 
our disapproval, and let us maintain the militia system that is 
wanted by the men who were in the militia in this country. I 
have a letter from the adjutant general of the State of Indiana 
who has been in the militia for 25 years and who knows some- 
thing of those who are connected with it. He says that there 
are not three adjutants general and not 5 per cent of the militia 
of the United States who want this system. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, what great national 
emergency do you fear? We were safe with Europe strong, well 
fed, and well armed. Now they are bankrupt, without arms, 
and without armies, facing food problems with all energy to 
avert starvation. Austria sending her little emaciated children 
by the tens of thousands into Italy to obtain nutrition which 
Austria can not supply, while with haunting sense of fear they 
turn from war's horrors with sober knowledge that our coun- 
try's policy has never menaced another's peaceful intent toward 
us. Now they look with uneasy wondering at our expending 
colossal sums training mere boys into the discredited art of 
murder. 

The United States of America never made a war of conquest; 
our example for 150 years was peace on earth and good will to 
men, confident that now in times of destitution, with all the 
world prostrate, America will continue to lead in peace; that 
we will not compel and conscript the million one hundred thou- 
sand young boys who annually become of military age, taking 
and weaning them away from home, to which they will never 
return to console the lonesome old age of tender-hearted parents ; 
away from a better plan of physical and mental growth, gained 
under the watchful care of teachers and neighbors where they 
will form habits of industry and self-reliance, growing into 
strong citizens, able and willing to defend our institutions, con- 
servative to anger and assault, but earnest and eager to main- 
tain their homes and country. 

Against whom are we to uniform, to train, to arm, and march 
those boys? Surely not against our nearest neighbor Mexico? 
A Republic as we are, who have paid us the sincere compliment 
of founding their own beloved Nation upon our policies of free 
expression and right thinking. Will they not feel the veiled 
threat in this departure from our proven source of security? 
For us to plan war against another Republic is delirium. Can it 
be Canada, whose interests and aims are parallel to our own? 
Speaking our own language, we are proud to trace our 
consanguinity with them for a thousand years. There are none 


menacing our safe position to which we arrived without train- | 


ing in compulsion and force. That master mind of Shakespeare 
which could delineate man’s character 350 years into the future 
could not conceive a government by the people; themselyes 
their own rulers. A form of government which has produced 
all the inventions—steam engines, sewing machines, cotton gin, 
electricity, Atlantic cable, phonograph, telephone, flying machine, 
submarine, development of the automobile—wherein our form 
of free government has produced citizens who invented and 
built them all. This supreme question is too big for politics. 
There is in my mind no wish for political advantage, but the 


safe, sound, and proven way of national security. We are to- 
day debating a course new to ourselyes, but well-known and 
well-tried by Europe, a system which has been weighed in the 
balance by every king and found wanting. The glory of mili- 
tarism has departed. War was always preceded by a declara- 
112 of high and holy purpose, finishing upon blasted hopes and 
misery. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this proposed amendment, in my 
opinion, is an effort to destroy the militia as it was provided 
for in the Constitution of the United States. It is an effort 
to increase the Regular Army by destroying the militia pro- 
vided by the fathers, and the one dangerous element that I see 
in it is not only the camouflage of increasing the Regular Army 
but it takes away from the State the right to control its own 
militia. In other words, the State militia, or call it the 
National Guard if you will, can not be called out by the 
President of the United States for the use of the United States 
except to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, and so forth; 
but if they can get a division from Illinois and one from New 
York that has its place regularly in the Regular Army, they 
take the oath and they may be called upon and will be called 
upon to obey the orders of the President of the United States 
whenever, in his discretion, an emergency exists. To-day we 
have 17,000 men in Germany. The treaty has failed, but to-day 
the President can not call the militia or the National Guard 
from Illinois to go to Silesia to run an election; he could not 
call the militia from Illinois to send them to Siberia nor to 
become policemen in Germany; but pass this law and fix it so 
that the State militia abandons its constitutional standing and 
becomes a part of the Regular Army, and this President or his 
successor may order them wherever he sees fit, as a part of 
the Regular Army. That is one reason I am opposed to this 
proposition. 

The second reason is perfectly apparent—a house divided 
against itself. One national guardsman from New York, for 
instance, has the honor of being a part of the Regular Army 
and one from Illinois has not. You need not tell me or any 
other man who has had experience with the Regular Army or 
the General Staff that the man who is known as a national 
guardsman stands more than half a chance. You and I know 
that, and what is the use of discussing it. We know boys who 
came back from France recommended two or three times for 
promotion by reason of bravery in action; they did not get 
their commissions, because the General Staff had a different 
view, and men who had shed their blood and who had stood in the 
trenches all through the western front, who came back expect- 
ing a little promotion, failed to get it, while men in the Regular 
Army recommended by the General Staff were given the com- 
missions of those boys who had fought and earned the com- 
missions and they were turned over to men who never smelled 
gunpowder on this side of the Atlantic or on the other.. Let 
us stand fair. If you want to make your Regular Army larger, 
do it. I believe in a fair Regular Army, but this is a move 
in the direction of doing away with the old constitutional 
militia, that militia that was framed by the fathers of the Con- 
stitution, the men who gave the first thought that they should 
swear defense to their own State and their own home but who 
finally in the constitutional convention consented that they 
might be taken by the President of the United States or by 
the Congress of the United States and called into action to 
repel an invasion or to suppress an insurrection. This takes 
away that protection from the National Guard. This is a step 
along the line of Prussianizing the people of this country. It 
is a step toward the militarism that we fought against over 
there in France, and to-day the Regular Army is starting in 
step by step to do the very thing in this country that we fought 
against in Germany. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Qurx]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, not only this provision of this bill 
is obnoxious to the masses of the American people but the 
entire bill that the Senate enacted by striking out the House 
bill is totally out of harmony with the spirit of this Republic 
and the best interests of our people. [Applause.] Not only 
ought this House to stamp under its feet this contemptible com- 
promise that our conferees have brought in here but the entire 
bill should be defeated. The only thing that this Congress ought 
to do, in my opinion, is to kill this entire silly bill and, when- 
ever we shall have peace declared, go back to the national- 
defense act, for which you made the appropriation for 175,000 
men, and let it go into full force and effect. 

The measure that our conferees have brought back here as a 
substitute compromise strikes me as being an insult to the 
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National Guard of the various States of this Union. I hold in 
my hand a letter from the adjutant general of the State of 
Mississippi, and I ask unanimous consent to have it put in the 
Record, This proposition that confronts us now means in the 
next year or two that all of the States will be forced to come 
under this Federalization system. It means that the constitu- 
tional system will be abolished and abandoned, and then our 
National Guard will be under the General Staff, and that august 
body will continue to Prussianize the United States until we 
will finally have an Army system a duplicate and replica of 
that horrible system of the Kaiser. [Applause.] There is no 
doubt about it but what the gentleman who brought this con- 
ference report here understands it. The Senate understands 
it thoroughly. The big interests of the United States under- 
stand it thoroughly. They think they are going to fool us, the 
Representatives of the people, That is what they intend to do; 
and when the gentleman from California endeavored to bring 
that striped ox over the House the other afternoon without let- 
ting this report be printed, it is part of the methods of the gang 
that is behind this scheme. Whether you be Republicans or 
Democrats, if you want to vote for the best interests of the 
great mass of the American people, you want to vote to kill the 
motion of the gentleman from California, 

Mr. KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. You want to kill not only the 
original but this compromisegthat brings its smell—its stink— 
along with it. [Laughter.] You do not have to go down and 
study to understand it. It is as plain as the noonday sun. My 
friends on the Republican side, this Government has run 133 
years with a constitutional militia system. Why is it in this 
age of Christian development of our Government it is neces- 
sary to abolish that system and put up a centralized, organized 
staff guard for all of the States of the Union? Whenever you 
vote to put this thing in effect you are, in effect, voting to 
abolish the entire system of the National Guard of the United 
States as it stands to-day, and the gentlemen who are behind 
this compromise realize that and know it. We know what they 
are endeavoring to do, but they think we are ignorant, and 
think we will let them put off on us this compromise, saying 
that we will let the State keep its National Guard if it wants to 
and let the others go under the Federal Army system. Here is 
the great State of New York, surrounded by Wall Street and 
the great billionaire class of this country, coming up as being 
an exponent of this nice compromise that the gentleman from 
California has brought out here. Vote it down and kill it, 
and, in the name of justice, before we let this House adjourn 
or let it recess let us stand here until this Chamber rots down 
before we let the people be run over and deceived in this 
manner. [Applause.] 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Jackson, Miss., May 1}, 1920. 


Hon. Percy Quix, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. Outx: I certainly Hone that you can see your way clear to 
urge and insist on the House conferees committee on Army 8 
tion bill standing by House bill 12778, recenti passed by the House, 
authorizing the reorganization of the National Guard. If the National 
Guard is required to reorganize under the Wadsworth bill, which is 
drawn under the Army clause, it will positively disrupt, tear uh and 
smash to pieces the entire National Guard machinery of the nited 
tates. 

£ The Legislature of Mississippi has at last pasma what is believed to 
be adequate National Guard legislation, and has provided the National 
Guard with the largest appropriation in the history of the guard, I am 
advised by several prominent lawyers that they are of the opinion that 
if the National Guard is required to reorganize under the Wadsworth 
bill, or Army clause, that the appropriation from State funds can not 
be used and that it will be necessary to present to the legislature a new 
set of National Guard laws. From the information at hand, I would 
infer that Mr. Wadsworth; Gen. O' Rxan, of New York; and the New 
York National Guard would pr to dictate the military policy of the 
United States, and to satisfy their desire are willing to sacrifice the 
balance of the guard of the United States. The National Guard of Mis- 
sissippi is not 15 sympathy with the Wadsworth plan, and I am confi- 
dent that the young men of ge ah are not willing to reenter the 
guard under the Wadsworth plan, It is believed that if you and the 
balance of the Mississippi delegation in Congress will inform the House 
conferees to stand by the House bill that they will win out in this fight. 
The guard of Mississippi would rather see no legislation for reorgani- 
zation than the plan of Mr. Wadsworth. 

This matter is of vital importance to your State, and it is believed 
that you will exert every influence to haye the conferees accept a favor- 
able plan for National Guard reorganization. 

Wishing you continued success, I beg to remain, 


Yours, sincerely, 
ERIE C. SCALES, 
Brigadier General N. G. M., the Adjutant General. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, how much time has been con- 
sumed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the gentleman from California. 


Twenty-five minutes remain to 


Mr. KAHN. And how much to the gentleman from Alabama? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Forty-five minutes. 

4 Mr. KAHN. I hope the gentleman will use some more of his 
me. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Connatty]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, the motion of the gentleman 
from California involves the ultimate destruction of the Na- 
tional Guard as it has heretofore existed. To that I anr op- 
posed. Allow me to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the claim will be made, if not audibly, at least in the minds 
of the gentlemen who favor the motion of the gentleman from 
California, that the National Guard is not as efficient as the 
Regular Army, and that for uniformity’s sake the whole Na- 
tional Guard should be incorporated into the Regular Army sys- 
51 because that is the result this proposition seeks to accom- 
plish. : 

Without making any comparison between the National Guard 
units and those of the Regular Army, it may be stated that the 
Twenty-sixth, Thirty-second, Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth, Forty- 
second, and other National Guard divisions rendéred brave and 
distinguished service in the World War. But omitting discus- 
sion of that matter we must bear in mind that we ure now 
legislating for peace times and not for war times. We are con- 
sidering an establishment for donrestic use, and it seems to me 
that in view of the fact that the maintenance of order and of 
law in the several States is a function of the States and the 
duty of the several States, each State ought to have its own 
National Guard controlled and directed by the State und sub- 
ject to call to the aid of the civil authorities in the execution 
of the laws and in suppressing riots and disorders in the re- 
spective States. If the entire National Guard is incorpornted 
into the Regular Army system we destroy the right of the 
States for all practical purposes to maintain any kind of na- 
tional guard or militia system. Each State should have its own 
National Guard to aid its civil authorities. It ought not to be 
dependent upon the Federal Government for troops for purely 
State uses. To subordinate the States to the caprice or whim 
of the Secretary of War or the President for the enforcement of 
State laws violates the fundamental theories of the Federal 
system of union. Within its own boundaries, in the. enforce- 
nrent of its own laws, in the preseryation of order, in the main- 
tenance of its own institutions, the State is supreme, and it 
should have at its command the agencies and instruments neces- 
sary for the proper exercise of its function free from the super- 
vision of any superior authority. All of you know or ought to 
know that the proposition of the gentleman from California to 
leave it optional to each State to come in or to stay out of the 
Federal system will amount to an absolute requirement that 
the State guards either come into the Federal systenr or that 
they dry up or die of anemia, because the Federal Government, 
and the Federal militia system will not encourage the mainte- 
nance of separate State guard systems and conditions will be 
imposed that will make it almost imperative that they come in 
or else perish. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman knows that Congress alone can 
provide the appropriations so that Congress can keep the guards 
alive under the militia clause, too. 3 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, I realize the gentleman from Califor- 
nia is correct technically in that statement, but we all know 
also that the Military Affairs Committee of this House and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KAnN] always hear with more 
distinct sound and more attentive ears the call of the Wär De- 
partment and the General Staff than they can hear the distant 
cry of the various States. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. The proposition of the Committee on Military 
Affairs does not bear out the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am talking about what will transpire if 
this proposition of the gentleman from California is adopted 
and goes into effect. I want to say to the gentleman that we 
are legislating for peace times now, and it is not to the best in- 
terests of this Nation that we have one military system in which 
all the National Guards of all the States shall constitute a part 
of the Regular Army. We are not legislating for war—— 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. Whenever war comes we 
shall not be willing to rely alone upon the Regular Army or the 
National Guard, but whenever war comes this Nation will have 
to again invoke the draft, will again call to the colors the entire 
man power of this Nation, but in peace time let us observe the 
terms of the Constitution providing for the militia system, and 
let us have separate National Guards in the various State or- 
ganized and drilled on the Regular Army system, but subject to 
the control of the States. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. ; 
Mr. DENT. I hope the gentleman will use some more time. 


Mr. KAHN. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that a 
question involving so many constitutional issues and that par- 
takes so vitally of the general policy of military training and 
national defense can not be discussed very intelligently in five 
minutes. One can only touch the high spots, and simply by 
suggestion at that. \ 

I am amazed to hear so many of our good friends who 
are so profoundly in love with the doctrine of State rights 
refuse to accept a proposition that gives every State in the 
Union an opportunity to decide for itself in which one of these 
ways it will organize its militia. I do not quite see the con- 
sistency of it, and I have not from the beginning. Every State 
has the right to decide for itself whether it will organize its 
militia under the militia clause of the Constitution or under 
the Army clause of the Constitution, and it is left entirely with 
the State to decide. And when it has decided, if it elects to 
continue under the present militia clause of the Constitution, 
the law now in force, which provides for the organization and 
administration of the militia under such a clause, will still 
obtain, and it will have its appropriations from the Govern- 
ment under the direction of Congress just the same, and all 
the other features that have pertained to the National Guard 
as it exists to-day. They are in the law, and Congress has its 
direction over the appropriations which carry that law into 
effect. And the option will be left where our good State rights 
friends state it ought to be left—with the States. And that is 
the crux of this proposition. 3 

Now, then, the whole purpose of this thing is to take advan- 
tage of a maxim which is as old as our Government, and which 
was first put into good, terse, appealing language by the Father 
of his Country, “In time of peace prepare for war.” We have 
been told here—— 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I challenge that statement. George Wash- 
ington never made that statement. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. With all respect, I decline to 
yield to the gentleman. R 

Mr. SHERWOOD. You can not prove it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have not time to go into a dis- 
cussion with the gentleman about a side issue. 

In time of war we need trained troops, and in time of peace 
we maintain the National Guard for the very purpose of train- 
ing it for war. The character of warfare has changed, as we 
learned most bitterly during this last World War, and the 
brigade and the regiment and the smaller tactical units are no 
longer the bases for operation in the field. 

The basis is the division, and there is not a State in the 
Union, outside of the States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
that can make a division of its own troops. What will be the 
result? In my own New England district there were six States 
that were organized into one division, and the troops fought 
that way, the division being the tactical unit. In time of peace 
you can not assemble those six States into a tactical division 
for training purposes, and have a man from Connecticut drill 
the troops from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts. That is the point about it. And those six 
States are going to lose every opportunity to train by divisions, 
and will go back to the old, archaic regimental tactical system 
that they maintained so long. 

Now, then, we did this very thing in time of war, when we 
had to test out whether our troops were trained or not, and 
that was to make one general, universal army out of our Reg- 
ular Army, our National Guard, and our citizen soldiery, be- 
cause it is a maxim of war that you can have but one army 
when you go into the field against another. In time of peace, 
in the name of common sense, let us train as one army in order 
to meet that very problem that will face us when we get into 
war. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to 
a large standing army in peace time, and therefore I am op- 
posed to this bill, but it is a matter which has already been 
put over on us. I am unalterably opposed to universal compul- 
sory military training, and I am in favor of preserving the 
life and the integrity of our National Guard, and therefore I 
am against the amendment of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun], and I am going to vote with the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANntrHony] on this proposition. 

To show you how easily an attempt is made sometimes to 
force votes on serious propositions, without serious considera- 
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tion, I call your attention to what happened yesterday after- 
noon when the distinguished gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] said, in substance, “ Oh, what is the use of putting off 
until to-morrow a thing we can vote here in a few minutes, 
something that everybody ought to understand so easily?” 
And yet, when I asked him on the floor this morning why it 
was that his committee saw fit to put two different kinds of 
oaths into the measure, one oath for one man and another oath 
for another, he could not satisfactorily explain the matter at 
all. For the officers who are to be sworn in under the National 
Guard system, as proposed in his amendment, he has one kind 
of oath, an oath which properly requires that they shall sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

That is the kind of oath that the President of the United 
States takes. That is the kind of oath the Vice President 
takes. That is the kind of oath that members of the Supreme 
Court take. That is the kind of oath that the Speaker of this 
House took. That is the kind of oath that every one of my 
colleagues here have taken. That is the oath each Senator of 
the United States takes. That is the kind of oath that every 
officer in the Army has taken. That is the kind of oath that 
every enlisted man in the Army has taken. It is the kind of 
oath that every employee of this Government has taken. It 
is the kind of oath that even the little pages who wait upon 
the Members here in the House have to take before they can 
exercise the privilege of an employee of this House. But when 
you get to the enlisted men in this proposed Kahn amendment 
you have to change it. It does not require an enlisted man in 
such amendment to swear that he will defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies “foreign and domes- 
tic.” Why do you not do it? 

Mr. MASON, Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. MASON, Do you not agree with the military gentleman 
who just preceded you that if there was a strike in a pickle 
factory it would be necessary to have a division of 27,000 men 
to handle it as a proper unit? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is possibly apropos, but first I want 
the enlisted man in the National Guard to take the same kind 
of oath that his captain takes, and I want him to take the same 
kind of oath that the soldier in the Army. takes, and I want 
him to take the same kind of an oath that every other officer 
of this Government takes, when he does enter the service of his 
Government. I want him to swear that he will defend the 
Constitution of the United States against “all enemies, foreign 
and domestic.“ As domestic enemies may be just as menacing 
as foreign enemies there may be times when they may be even 
more dangerous. And the time has come when, as the gen- 
tleman said, we are preparing for war in time of peace, it is 
time to prepare to meet all dangers alike. Therefore I say 
that the distinguished gentleman from California ought to re- 
consider this matter and understand his own measure. [Ap- 
plause.] A 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, of course there are some men who 
are so blind that they can never see, and the gentleman from 
Texas is one of them. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in the military bill as it passed 
the House protection for the National Guard of the several States 
was retained. In the bill as it passed the Senate the National 
Guard of the several States was made a thing of the past, and 
the National Guard of the United States was created. 

Now, in conference, in disagreement, some of the House con- 
ferees have come to us and have recommended what they term 
“a compromise,” under which we are to have two kinds of 
National Guard organizations in the country, one the National, 
Guard of certain States and again the National Guard of the 
United States. The purpose of that compromise is very plain to 
be seen. It is to secure the final adoption of the Senate pro- 
gram, the elimination of the National Guard of the several 
States, and the creation in its stead of a great new Federal 
army. It will be in name a National Guard, hut it will be the 
National Guard of the United States and will be essentially 
Federal. It is to be a Garrisonized National Guard. Under the 
Senate bill such an army would, on paper, be created forthwith. 
Under the so-called compromise the elimination of the State 
militia, known popularly as the National Guard, would be some- 
what more delayed but would be none the less sure. Whether 
the Garrisonized National Guard in its Federal form would 
materialize, except on paper, is open to question, but that the 
National Guard of the States would disappear is certain. 

The compromise given to us unfortunately covers only one 
side of the compromise. It states what we are to bind ourselves 
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to accept, and leaves us only hope as to what the Senate will 
yield. I am glad, however, to accept the statement of the gen- 
tlemnn from California [Mr. Kann] that all the provisions of 
the legislation as to pay of officers and men, and so forth, are 
to be fully as agreeable and liberal for the militiamen as the 
provisions for the National Guard of the United States. I am 
somewhat at a loss to understand this language, however, in 
one section ef the compromise: 

Provided further, That no troops shall be thus maintained except such 
as belong to the units of the National Guard of the United States com- 
prised within the limits of such State. 

That eliminates in any State any troops except they be the 
National Guard of the United States. 

There is another proviso in the same section— 

Provided further, That nothing contained in this act shall prevent 
the organization and maintenance by the States and Territories of State 
or Territorial militia, State police, or State constabulary. 

There seems to be a conflict there which I hope the conferees 
will take into consideration. 

Now, in the Constitution Congress was given two sources of 
power: One “ to raise and support armies”; the other “ to pro- 
yide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the States, respectively, the 
appointment of the officers and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 

This present attempt to do away with State troops organized 
under the militia clause is simply another step in the con- 
troversy that has gone on for many, many years, simply an- 
other step in the conflict between those who would advocate a 
civilian army and those who would put their trust in a pro- 
fessional army. It is another step in the century-old contro- 
versy between the civilian soldier and the professional soldier. 
That controversy has always existed and we have before us 
to-day the effort of the professional soldier to destroy the field 
of opportunities for the civilian. 

In the Great War anyone that came in contact with officers of 
the National Guard, whether in this country or overseas, whether 
you visited them in camp where they were under fire or other- 
wise, National Guardsmen who had been in the service for a 
long time, who had served overseas, who had won from the 
enemy many kilometers of territory, you found almost without 
exception those National Guardsmen entertained a feeling that 
they had been discriminated against by the War Department 
and the Regular Army Establishment. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sorry I can not yield unless the gentle- 
man can give me some time. 

Mr. KAHN. I can not give you any time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That feeling was universal among the Na- 
tional Guard officers, and there must have been a foundation 
for it. There was a foundation. I visited officers of the Thirty- 
second Division at the front, men who had been under fire, men 
who had led troops under fire and captured ground from the 
Prussian Guard, and those men, having done that, saw some 
young man coming in recently from West Point taking prece- 
dence over them; they saw a young man who had never com- 
manded a thousand men in peace, let alone in war, take prece- 
dence over them. They were undergoing severest hardships 
and making heroic sacrifices, rendering services for their coun- 
try never excelled for efficiency or devotion, but always they 
carried with them the realization that promotions and recogni- 
tion at the hands of the War Department and the professional 
soldiers in control were not for them. 

On the other hand, until July, 1918, the Regular Army officer 
was a rare exception who did not freely express his entire lack 
of confidence in the State militiamen and in the efficiency, skill, 
and morale of the State troops and their officers. 

Soon thereafter, as in drive after drive, divisions made up 
of those same State troops took their punishment and won their 
objectives and carried the line forward, keeping well up with 
anything that America or any of her allies could produce, such 
disparagement ceased to find expression on the part of the 
Regulars. 

But it is upon that same theory that this legislation must be 
defended if at all. Boys of Michigan and Wisconsin who fell 
while the Red Arrow time after time pierced the German line 
still lie in their graves in France, but the history they made a 
few short months ago is to be ignored while we abandon the 
system under which they gave themselves to their country and 
under which they were trained. 

Under the one clause of the Constitution Congress may “ raise 
and support armies.” Under that we provide for the forces 
that are primarily or exclusively Federal. 


Under the other clause the Congress may organize, arm, and 
discipline the militia, “ reserving to the States respectively the 
appointment of the officers and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 

For many years the several States raised their militia, and 
they were trained in haphazard fashion, but in the act of June 
8, 1916, Congress exercised further the power to “ organize, arm, 
and discipline the militia,” so that uniformity of organization, 
equipment, training, and discipline is easily possible under exist- 
ing law. The method of selection of officers still holds to the en- 
listed men of the State militia hope of recognition, and to the 
commissioned officer of promotion, for faithful and efficient 
study and service. 

If the War Department and the General Staff will accept 
the act of June 8, 1916, in good faith and strive to build up a 
strong and efficient National Guard in the several States there- 
under, they will find a willing spirit of cooperation among the 
young men of the country and can produce a trained body of 
soldiery ready for any national emergency. 

But if they refuse the opportunity that is before them and 
insist on a purely Federal force, officered by their own selec- 
tions and building up their own power and importance, they 
run counter to the sentiment of the young men of the country. 
They may be able to provide such an Army on paper, but it 
will be a Salvador army—all officers and no soldiers. Only in 
one way can they fill the ranks, and that is by foree. 

The Constitution contemplated a State militia, which should 
in time of peace be primarily a State and not a Federal in- 
stitution and should primarily serve the State. In time of 
peace the governor of the State and not the President should 
be its commander in chief. The Natienal Guard of the United 
States might fit well into militaristic expeditions of a President 
in northern Russia or in Siberia or San Domingo or Armenia, 
but would, with its Federal officers, lose entirely its old char- 
acter as a State agency, and the States would be driven to the 
extension of the State-constabulary idea again, an advance 
toward the professional soldier. 

The pending compromise would, if it became law, add greatly 
to existing confusion, give us a mongrel organization, with one 
or two States accepting the National Guard of the United States 
freely, others driven in by fear of ostracism, and others standing 
by old training and traditions. I trust the compromise will be 
rejected and the opposition of the House to all such militaristic 
schemes made manifest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
everybody who has spoken on this bill shall be allowed to ex- 
tend and revise his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the privilege of revising and ex- 
tending their remarks shall be given to all those who have 
spoken on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ought 
to change his request 

Mr. KAHN. For five legislative days—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And make it include all those who 
shall speak hereafter on it or who have spoken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia modify his request to include all those who shall speak 
and those who have spoken? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For five legislative days. 

Mr. KAHN. On this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, why 
does not the gentleman include all Members of the House? 

Mr. KAHN. I did not know that there was any considerable 
number who wanted to extend their remarks. 

Mr. GARD. There may be Members who desire to extend. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no desire to prevent any Member from 
extending his remarks on this bill for five legislative days. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
modifies his request so that he asks unanimous consent that any 
Member of the House may extend his remarks on this bill for 
five legislative days. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, T have listened to 
this debate with much interest. In my opinion, more straw men 
have been knocked over in an attempt to defeat this measure 
than in any other debate that I have participated in. Our 
failure to have a military policy in keeping with our position in 
the world caused our unpreparedness and the consequent loss of 
billions of dollars and thousands of lives. With one voice we 
then said that this unpreparedness must not occur again. Any 
measure then pertaining to our future military policy is most 
important and should be debated with fait reason and argu- 
ment rather than through the use of misstatements and the 
arousing of prejudice. 

This Congress has been charged with the responsibility of 
framing our future military policy. Our Military Affairs Com- 
mittee went to work upon the problem early in the session, 
The result was the so-called Kahn bill, which passed the House 
some weeks ago. The Senate passed the so-called Wadsworth 
bill. They differ materially. One of the principal points of 
difference is now before us. It involves the present organiza- 
tion of the National Guard. It makes possible a new organiza- 
tion to be called the National Guard of the United States. This 
organization will become a part of our reserve army and will 
cease to be Organized Militia. 

The plan is optional. In other words, it is up to the States 
as to whether or not they will change the status of the existing 
organization. 

At the present time the Nationat Guard is an organized 
militia. The power of Congress over the militia is set forth in 
Article I of section 8 of the Constitution, and reads as follows; 

Congress shall have power to „ provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for. governing such part ot 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserv- 
ing to the States respectively the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline described 
by Congress. 

Congress is further given the power in the same section— 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

So, then, it is up to Congress to make suitable provisions to— 

(1) Organize, : 

(2) Arm, 

(3) Discipline, 

(4) Govern while in Federal service, and 

(5) Enable President to call them forth to execute the 
Jaws, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion. 

It is reserved to the States to— 

(1) Appoint officers, and 

(2) Exercise command and authority in training them, 

There are 48 States in the Union, and notwithstanding the 
efforts that have been made by Federal authority to obyiate the 
difficulty there has been lack of uniformity in the different 
organizations as to qualifications of officers, training of the 
men, and so forth. 

The national defense act was enacted under these constitu- 
tional provisions. 

It will be noted that the President, as the Commander in 
Chief, is prohibited from using the militia except to execute 
the laws, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion. To use 
them during the late war it was necessary for the President to 
avail himself of other provisions in the national defense act 
which authorized him to draft, not the regimental units and 
other organizations, but the individual members thereof. He 
could not draft the organizations themselves, for they were 
militia organizations, and he was powerless to use them except 
for the purposes mentioned. The necessary constitutional power 
was lacking. As an organization, therefore, it was not part of 
our Army. After the individual members were drafted into 
regiments of the National Army they then, of course, were a 
part of the National Army, 

This system was most unfortunate. Undoubtedly with this 
lack of uniformity there were certain National Guard regiments 
who were insufficiently trained and improperly officered. On 
the other hand, there were many guard regiments that were well 
trained and most efficiently commanded. Many of these skilled 
regiments suffered because of the lack of training upon the 
part of others for whom they were in no wise responsible. 

It has been said here in debate that our National Guard regi- 
ments during the late war were “ manhandled” in the system 
run by officers of Regular troops. It is altogether too true. In 
many instances they were manhandled and most unjustly dealt 
with. I know whereof I speak. At the outbreak of the war the 
State of Minnesota had an efficient National Guard organiza- 
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tion consisting of three regiments of Infantry and one of Artil- 
lery. The Artillery regiment formed the famous One hundred 
and fifty-first Field Artillery of the Rainbow Division. Through- 
out the war the officers of this regiment were guardsmen. This 
regiment was kept intact and under their brave and most effi- 
cient National Guard colonel they fought in practically every 
major engagement of our armies overseas. 

One of our Infantry regiments was ordered to be made over 
into an Artillery unit. Its citizen officers, who had for years 
studied and trained to perfect themselves as infantrymen, were 
suddenly called upon to function efficiently as artillerymen. 

I will now call attention to another regiment, the First Minne- 
sota Infantry. This regiment had a glorious record as the 
Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine Insurrection. It was a most 
efficient unit, and was so described officially in the comments 
made upon its service on the Mexican border in 1916. It fur- 
nished to the Nation in the late war material for over 500 
officers. Its depleted ranks were filled up by recruits from the 
State of Minnesota. The officers who had trained and so efti- 
ciently drilled this regiment remained with it. Yet we find this 
regiment held over here in this country until the summer of 
1918. When it reached France, instead of being used as a com- 
bat unit, it was used for replacement purposes. When I was 
overseas I found its officers and men scattered all over France, 
Luxemburg, and the occupied territory of Germany. 

This policy was wrong. It was unjust to officers and men 
who had spent so many years in times of peace in perfecting an 
efficient organization. It should not be permitted to occur 
again, ° 

I believe that this provision submitted by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN] will prevent this from happening again, 
providing the States see fit to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered of having their guard regiments become a part of 
the National Guard of the United States. 

Under the Constitution, in Article I, section 8, “ the Congress 
shall have power to raise and support armies.” Our Regular 
Army and our reserve force are organized and provided for by 
virtue of this constitutional provision. There are no restric- 
tions to this power excepting that no appropriation- for their 
support can be made to extend over a period of two years. It 
is proposed, therefore, to organize a National Guard of the 
United States under the “Army clause” of the Censtitution. 
The present National Guard of the States is organized under the 
“militia clause,” which I referred to some minutes ago. It is 
made optional with the States as to whether they shall continue 
as organized militia or shall be converted into the National 
Guard of the United States. In any event, and this should be 
carefully noted, Federal aid in the shape of money, regular 
officer training, and so forth, is to be continued. The only dis- 
tinction would be that the Federal Government would bave the 
power and exercise the authority over the training in times of 
peace, and that in time of war the organizations are called into 
service and become a part of the active Army of the United 
States. 

If a State avails itself of the option given, will it lose its 
present military force? No. The National Guard in the State 
will cease to be militia, but will not thereby cease to be liable 
for duty in the State under the governor if he chooses to call 
them out. Article I, section 8, of the Constitution provides: 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress 
troops in time of peace. 

The States can therefore, in time of peace, maintain not 
only “ militia ” but “troops,” providing Congress gives its con- 
sent. In giving this consent Congress can give it only upon 
certain terms and conditions. That is what will be done if 
this proposed measure becomes a law, I quote from the 
measure, as follows: 

Maintenance of troops by the States: The consent of Congress is 
hereby given to each of the States to maintain troops in time of 
peace: * © Provided further, That no tronge shall be thus main- 
tained except such as belong to the units of the National Guard of the 
United States comprised within the limits of such State: Provided 
urther, That the States * * in time of peace * * * shall 

entitled to use as State troops under the direct orders of the gov- 
ernor of the State * * + and for such purpose as State militia 
might erally be used, so much of the National Guard of the United 
States within their respective borders as has been enlisted in the 
troops of the State and commissioned by the governor thereof in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this act and if it Is not at the time in 
active service under a call by the President: Provided further, That 
nothing contained in this act shall prevent the organization and main- 
tenance by the States * * of State militia. 

In other words, the State will have the same authority under 
this proposed plan that it now has, except as to the training. I 
can not see, therefore, that this will in any way hamper the 
States in the enforcement of the law within their own borders. 
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So much fer the question of State service. Now, as to the 
liability for service to the Nation as National Guardsmen of 
the United States. I further quote from the proposed measure, 
as follows: 2 


. — 3 have authorized the use ees the =e forces = 
e ates for any pu requiring of troops in 
excess of the — Army, the “President may, a e 


ident may, in hi 
same conditions as permit the calling out of the National Guard of the 
sven Fes the whole or any part of the 


Under existing law the National Guard can be called out by 
the President to serve within the United States to execute the 
laws, suppress insurrection, and to repel invasion, This is un- 
changed. In addition, under existing law the President can in 
war emergency draft the individual members of the present 
National Guard for any military service. Under the proposed 
measure the President may call out the National Guard of the 
United States in an emergency, providing, however, that Con- 
gress shall authorize him to do so. In other words, there must 
be a declaration of war or some authorization by Congress be- 
fore the President may call out the National Guard of the 
United States to serve outside of the United States; for exam- 
ple, to go into Mexico. When so called out, they are called 
out as organizations with their units intact. They are a reserve 
force in time of peace and an active part of the Army in time of 
war. 

In my judgment such a plan will do much toward preventing 

the discrimination and manhandling of the guard regiments 
that was so prevalent during the late war. Furthermore, for 
training purposes officers—in time of peace, with their consent— 
can be detailed to the General Staff. This should give them a 
voice in the general policy of the authorities in the Army 
toward the National Guard. Officers and men are in all re- 
spects national citizen soldiers. Our great need is not a large 
professional army but a national citizen reserve army. 
The American Legion in Minneapolis, in declaring for a 
“national citizens’ army ” appointed a committee to submit the 
views of their organization to Congress. About one-half of the 
membership of that committee were former guard officers. They 
submitted a statement of the legion which to me is unanswer- 
able. 

They (meaning the members of the Jagon) believe that this citizen 
army should be trained, so far as possi y citizen officers, and its 
units localized in the territory from which * they come, but that it must 
be trained solely as a national army under the authority of the 
National Government for use only in e of war. 

In submitting the statement one of the members, expressing 
the views of the committee, said: 

One observation, which is referred to indirectly, is this: That any 
military organization, any army, should be an army, one army, the 
United States Army. It may be composed, and would have to be com- 

posed, of professional soldiers and citizen soldiers, but that should be 
the only distinction. 

The CHAIRMAN. I assume from that that you would assume such an 
army being raised and maintained under the so-called Army clause of 
the Constitution? ; 

Mr. GALBRAITH. Yes, sir. 

These men were unanimous in believing that the National 
Guard would function far better under the proposed plan. 

The terms of enlistment remain unchanged. The officers 
are all to be reserve officers of the Army of the United States 
as well as officers of the State troops in which they live. Offi- 
cers and men will perform the same kind of service as State 
troops that they do to-day as militiamen. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the plan worth trying. Objections, 
of course, have been offered. Many of them have been made 
under a total misapprehension and misunderstanding of the 
plain provisions of the measure. I reiterate the plan is not 
compulsory. It is optional. It is up to the legislatures of the 
various States to say what they want to do. That is representa- 
tive government. In this way the rights of the States are 
amply safeguarded. The State failing to avail itself of the 
privilege continues to receive the same Federal aid as before. 
It is claimed that these States will be discriminated against. 
I deny it. But what do these gentlemen offer in its place? 
Nothing but the old plan wherein practically all of our guard 
regiments were in some way or other the victims of discrimi- 
nation. In the event of another war they offer more man- 
handling.” We need a citizen reserve force that is a national 
reserve force. In several years we cen then judge as to the 
merits of the two organizations. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is not that the situation now? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; if the gentleman please, 
this is the situation: Under the national defense act upon the 


outbreak of the war these men were drafted into the Army 
as individuals and not as units. 

Mr. BEE. I understand that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Under this act they are a part 
of the reserve force in the United States, and in the event of 
war they go in as distinct units. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am intensely interested that this Congress 
formulate an adequate national military policy with a small 
professional army and an ample citizens’ reserve. I believe in 
the National Guard and its further growth and development. 
I believe it can be made the nucleus for a most efficient na- 
tional citizens’ reserve. For this reason I expect to support the 
motion of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 15 minutes 
remaining and the gentleman from Alabama has 30 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Alabama should use some 
of his time. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we went 
into the Great War to upset the Prussian military system, and 
now we are beginning to enter on that system ourselves, and I 
am against it. [Applause.] 

I do not know whether under the rules I can talk about it, 
but the Senate committee seems determined to fasten on this 
country the Prussian military system. I am rather inclined to 
think that my distinguished friend from California, chairman 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs, is in the same 
condition that Saul was at the stoning of Stephen—that is, he 
stands by and gives his consent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman know that France has 
the same system, and France isa Republic? Switzerland has the 
same system, Australia has the same system, and many other 
countries. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care who has it, I am against 
it. [Laughter.] When I was interrogating the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] this morning, trying to twist a fact out 
of him, he kept beating around the bush and fencing, and finally 
the gentleman from Delaware popped up and let the cat out of 
the bag about this bill. He said if the State militia did not want 
to be discriminated against, the right way to prevent that was 
to go into the other National Guard. I can give a man an in- 
fallible receipt for keeping a horse from being stolen. Do not 
have any horse, [Laughter.] ‘That is the way with the gentle- 
man from Delaware. He did not know as much as the gentleman 
from California or he would not have made that statement, be- 
cause it was an open confession that the intention is to dis- 
criminate against the National Guard organized under the militia 
clause of the Constitution. 

I have no prejudice on the face of the earth against the Regular 
Army. I think it has been made or is being made about three 
times too big. I have not any dislike for West Point. I do not 
agree with Dr. Elliott in what he said about West Point or 
West Pointers. I have a very definite idea about what West 
Point can do. It can make good drill sergeants, but it can not 
make generals. A general, like a poet, is born. When I was a 
little chap my father was a very enthusiastic phrenologist, and 
he took the magazine of Fowler & Wells. That was about all the 
paper I had to read. They laid down the proposition flat that 
there never had been a great soldier that did not have an 
aquiline nose, a high-bridge nose. I started out to find out 
whether that was true. With a full-face picture, of course, you 
ean not tell, but with a profile picture you can tell, and history 
has no record of a single really great soldier that did not have 
a high-bridge nose, not one. Napoleon chose his generals and 
marshals largely by their nose, and it must be admitted that he 
knew a good deal about soldiers. 

They turn out very good engineers at West Point, but to 
assume that there is no man in America fit to command a regi- 
ment or brigade except these West Pointers is an absurd 
proposition. [Applause.] 

I will tell you what will happen. The gentleman from Dela- 
ware stated the milk in the coconut. If you organize these two 
sorts of National Guards, then the General Staff here in Wash- 
ington is just as certain to discriminate against the officers 
and men forming the guard formed under the clause of the 
Constitution about militia as two and two make four, and if 
Napoleon himself should come back to earth and get to be a 
captain or a colonel or any officer in the National Guard organ- 
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ized under the State system, he would be frowned upon th 

minute he got into the hands of the General Staff. 4 
I have no objection to the General Staff, either, except I think 

they ought to attend to their business and let Congress attend 


to its business. [Applause.] They get up every one of these 
Army bills, substantially. It is the second strongest lobby 
that has been around here since I have been in Congress, I 
‘think the Anti-Saloon League leads the list in strength of the 
lobby and the Regular Army officers come second. [Applause.] 
They are always on the job. They have not got much if any- 
thing else to do but wine and dine these committees and any- 
body else that they can get their eye on and get over to their 
side of it, and they have a powerful influence here and an undue 
influence. 

That they discriminated against and manhandled the National 
Guard during the World War there can not be any controversy. 
They took a man that fought in Cuba, that fought in the Philip- 
pines, that was down on the border, and the night before the 
battle of Argonne they took his brigade away and demoted him 
to a colonel. I know that to be the case, although I may have 
got the night wrong. They put a Regular in his place, an utter 
stranger to the command. I know that to be the case; I may 
have gotten the night wrong. They would take the colonels 
and lieutenant colonels out of the best National Guard regiments 
there were and put them on some detached duty in order to 
make room for colonels and lieutenant colonels of the Regular 
Army, and I am against that sort of thing. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. They also demoted Regular Army officers, West 
Point graduates, and sent them to the rear. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know they did, some of them; 
and they ought to have been sent to the rear, no doubt, and 
there are some of these guard officers who were unfit—others 
superb soldiers. I am not opposed to having fit officers in com- 
mand of troops, but I say that a man fit to be a colonel of a 
National Guard regiment, who has seen service wherever there 
has been service to see since the close of the Civil War, unless 
he is unquestionably unfit, ought to be retained and promoted. 

I do not know of but one National Guard officer who was 
made a brigadier after the war began. Here is the way it is 
going to work, and I know it just as well as if I were to see it 
working: As soon as this double system is adopted then every- 
one in the War Department here and in the Regular Army will 
commence a propaganda in the States to have the States come 
in under the Army clause of the Constitution. It is a perpetual 
force. They work at it all of the time. I am in favor of pre- 
paring for defense. If I had my way about it every school in 
the United States who could furnish 100 boys to drill would 
have a drillmaster to drill the boys, and even if we never had 
another war while the world lasts it would be a good thing for 
the boys. These governors of States will begin to play into 
the hands of this crowd here, because they think they want to 
be in good military society. If you adopt this double system 
you might as well change the proposition and have one system 
and be through with it, and then you will be nearer to Prussia 
than you are now. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr, FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, this compromise would destroy 
the National Guard of every State. I wish to follow in discussion 
right along the line pursued by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Crark]. He made the statement that men were relieved 
from the command of their regiments on the day before the 
battle and Regular Army officers put in their stead. I will give 
you the names of Col. Jack Turner and of Col. Lee, of my State, 
who served for many years as colonels of their respective regi- 
ments, men of marked ability and long service, who were re- 
moved the morning of the battle and inexperienced Regular 
Army officers put in their places. The State of Wisconsin 
National Guard has been one of the strong State organizations 
of the country for 40 years and contributed some of the best 
troops to the Thirty-second Division. They had over 13,000 
casualties in that division, the greatest in number, next to the 
Regular Atmy and the marines, of any American troops during 
the war. They were as good soldiers as you could find in the 
country. They drove the enemy back on the Marne through the 
experience of the men and line officers, and no thanks to the 
Regular Army colonels placed in command that day. The 
Regular Army staff held onto the privates and the Heutenants 
and the captains of the division because they were food for 
shot, but when it came to the higher officers—the colonels— 
those positions were suddenly turned over to fayored officers 
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of the Regular Army to wear the laurels and the colonels were 
removed who had served since the days of the Spanish-American 
War. So much for the treatment of National Guard officers. 
I went to the War Department, at the suggestion of several 
gentlemen, including the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], 
who has just spoken—this was in 1917, when our troops were 
training in Texas and I asked the Secretary of War, at the 
head of all military affairs, “ Will you keep our men together 
when they go abroad? Will you keep their organizations in- 
tact? Will our National Guard officers be retained?” He 
said that would be done if possible to do so. He promised me 
that in the presence of Senator Husting, of Wisconsin, who 
was with me. I went to him afterwards and said, “ Why did 
you scatter them, and why were splendid officers, with whom 
I had served many years in the National Guard, removed?” 
He said in reply, “ Because the General Staff is making up the 
Army, and I could not interfere, for I have to depend on the 
staff to make up the Army.” Talk to me about Regular Army 
officers! I served for five years in the Regular Army, and I 
know what it means and what they will do. I admire many 
of them personally, but they are not in sympathy with the 
National Guard and never have been. They will do exactly 
what the General Staff says, and you know it if you have had 
any experience with them. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not in three minutes. 

Mr. PELL. That is what I wanted to get—an idea. 

Mr. FREAR. The purpose of this is simply a compromise 
of the worst kind. I trust that you will kill the proposition, 
and kill the bill if necessary to do so. Let it go back to the 
Senate conferees, and if they are so determined to destroy the 
National Guard organizations of the different States that they 
will refuse to accept this reorganization bill, let the responsi- 
bility rest with them. I am convinced they represent the views 
of the General Staff, and there will be little question about it if 
they refuse to permit the National Guard to remain as it has 
been for a half century or more. 

I do not apprehend the American Congress will be disturbed 
by the attitude of the General Staff, which the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] says has the second best lobby in 
the country surrounding Congress. If so, we better find out 
why these gentlemen paid by the Government for military 
services are engaged in lobbying for or against bills before 
Congress. I do not believe they should be permitted to continue 
that lobby, and if it means a question of destroying the Na- 
tional Guard system, as this makeshift compromise will, and 
putting some of these lobbyists in a restraining strait-jacket, 
I have no doubt of the result. As I hope that the splendid 
National Guard of my State, with which I was actively 
connected for 16 years, may be maintained, I hope to see this 
compromise defeated. (The compromise was rejected by a vote 
of 212 to 104.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. HART]. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution of this 
country there are two methods of maintaining an Army for 
the general defense of the country. Those two methods are well 
defined. 

One of them is that there shall be a standing Army for the 
purpose of preserving peace and for the purpose of defending 
this country in time of insurrection. 

The other provides that there shall be a State militia, which 
shall be subject to the call of the Government in time of war only. 

What this resolution proposes is simply a compromise between 
the two. I do not understand how there can be such a com- 
promise. 

Troops that are called to the Federal service are Federal 
troops and cease to be State troops. 

If they are called into the Federal service under this amend- 
ment, as I understand it, and I believe that I am right about it, 
they would be a part of the Regular Army. 

If a casualty should occur to one of them, he would be enti- 
tled to a pension. If, for instance, he contracts tuberculosis 
or any disease, he would be entitled to a pension. 

I believe that a man who is called into the service under this 
regulation, as described, would be nothing more nor less than 
a member of the National Army, the Regular Army. 

A soldier is either a member of the Regular Army or a 
member of the State guard. This amendment proposes to make 
him a member of both. Under it it would be foolish to join the 
State guard. Only those could be recruited who desired to 
become Regular Army soldiers, -thus entirely eliminating the 
National Guard, which is exactiy what is attempted to be done. 


The time of the gentleman 
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There is an age-long antipathy in the War Department and 
in the Regular Army for the National Guard of the several 
States. 

I know that down in the State where I live we have a very 
efficient National Guard. At the hands of the Regular Army, 
after the war ended, that National Guard was mustered out of 
the service, instead of turning it back to the State. It abso- 
lutely demoralized the service of the National Guard in my 
State, and they have had to build it up again. 

I want to tell you that the Regular Army in numerous in- 
stances has shown its opposition to the National Guard system. 

I believe it is time to go back to the methods prescribed by 
our forefathers. 

The National Guard is popular with the people; it is no 
trouble to get young men to join it and to come together volun- 
tarily for training. 

Why is it almost absolutely impossible to get recruits for the 
Regular Army in time of peace? Because when they are taken 
into the Regular Army they are separated from their friends 
and comrades and scattered to the four winds of the earth— 
put under officers not of their own choosing and patronized and 
overlorded. 

This may be wise in time of war, but net in time of peace. 

Why not take the hint? Why not provide for voluntary 
training camps for the training of such young men as join the 
National Guard, “according to the discipline preseribed by 
Congress,” as provided in the Constitution? Make these camps 
attractive, have them close to home for these boys, where they 
can train by the side of their friends under officers who are their 
friends and who know their wants. Over these officers, who 
would be simply drill sergeants, you might have trained Regular 
Army officers; but the men in training do not néed any staid, 
old Army officer to train them. A good drillmaster is all they 
need, and he does not have to be a West Pointer. 

If this course was followed you would not have to have com- 
pulsory military training, and at the same time you would have 
a large reserve of trained men turned out from these voluntary 
military-training camps each year, under the National Guard 
system, available in times of insurrection and war. Under the 
Constitution this State Militia can only be called out in time 
of war or insurrection. 

This amendment proposed by the Senate would give to the 
President the right to call them out in the same manner that he 
may now call out the Regular Army. 

If the League of Nations had been confirmed by the Senate 
and it was necessary to send troops to Europe at the instance 
of. the council of nine, the President could order out this Na- 
tional Guard and send it to do police duty in Turkey or Russia. 

Suppose some States would accept the option proposed herein 
and other States did not, then we would have gross favoritism 
shown to those States which did accept. Such money as the 
Government had to spend on the National Guard would be spent 
by the War Department on the National Guard of those States 
which did accept, and the result would be that all the States 
would ultimately be compelled to accept, and that would be the 
end of the National Guard, except, perhaps, the name. Any- 
way, it would be a part and pareel of that great military ma- 
chine which certain people are so anxious to establish. 

I have nothing against our Regular Army. I am proud of it 
and its achievements. That is why I want to keep it the small, 
effective, well-organized machine it has always been, rather than 
a big, overgrown military establishment, such as brought Ger- 
many into disrepute among the nations. 

The way to do this and at the same time have adequate re- 
serve force for war is to develop the National Guard under the 
States-—that great citizen army of which we are equally proud 
because of its achievements in the past. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, in 1916 I was defeated for Con- 
gress because I was an officer of the National Guard, at that 
time in the Federal military service by order of the President 
of the United States. The statement was made in print and 
on the stump that Ben C. Hilliard was “a friend of organized 
labor ’—which it was implied and assumed that I was not 
and that I was guilty of the atrocious crime of being “an 
officer in the State militia.” 

My old organization was the nucleus of the One hundred and 
fifty-seventh Infantry, one of the best trained regiments ever 
sent to France, and I know that there is a whole lot of truth 
in the statements made here to-day to the effect. that National 
Guard officers and National Guard regiments were sidetracked. 
The old First and Second Battalions of Colorado Infantry, on 
which the One hundred and fifty-seyenth was built, had many 
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men who had been under fire before the guard was mobilized 
for service on the Mexican border. Those battalions were con- 
tinuously in the Federal service from the 19th of June, 1916, 
till long after the armistice. They came back from the border 
just prior to the declaration of war and were sent out to Camp 
Kearny, in California, where they ate their hearts out in 
inactivity while they watched new draft regiments leave for 
France. Before some of those regiments were even formed the 
One hundred and fifty-seventh Infantry was officially pronounced 
to be one of the best trained regiments in the service. Its 
colonel, sturdy Pat Hamrock, who in his youth had served sey- 
eral enlistment periods in the Regular Army and who had 
worked in and for the National Guard ever since, was fre- 
quently praised for the high grade of personnel of his men and 
the high state of their efficiency. He should have been. They 
were a fine tribute to his soldierly leadership. The lieutenant 
colonel, Rice W. Means, now a candidate for United States 
Senator from Colorado, had served as an officer in the First 
Colorado Infantry, United States Volunteers, in the Philip- 
pines, and had been cited for gallantry in action there. The 
regiment got to France at last. The lieutenant colonel, some 
of the other officers, and many of the men saw action. A num- 
ber of them became casualties; but they saw action as replace- 
ment troops, distributed a few at a time among many different 
organizations. 

Now, the men who comprised the nucleus of this magnificent 
regiment frequently had occasion to feel, when they were on the 
border, that they were rather regarded as outsiders by the 
officers and men of the Regular Establishment who served with 
them. I do not mean that we were not well treated. I think 
we were generously treated. The Regular officers laid them- 
selves out to be decent to us; and, so far as their duty would 
permit, I think they gave our enlisted men perhaps a shade 
the better of it in minor matters of discipline. But we knew 
that they all felt that we “did not belong.” & lady at the 
Regulars’ camp, the wife of one of the higher officers, remarked 
to me once that military life must be quite a novelty to us. I 
asked her how many of the officers of her husband’s regiment 
below the rank of captain had ever been under fire, and she 
said none, so far as she knew. She was greatly surprised to 
learn that I was one of only three of the officers in our entire 
two battalions who had never had that experience. Well, most 
of them have had it now and have acquitted themselves with 
that credit which we have learned by the experience of a hun- 
dred and fifty years is always to be expected of our unparal- 
leled little Regular Army, and in what I say I desire merely 
to voice the desire of the national guardsman, which I know 
exists, for a status which will make it possible to recognize him 
as the real soldier which he is. 

The men who join the National Guard join it for patriotic 
motives and for the love of the game. They have nothing to 
gain but the satisfaction of a public service and the pleasure 
of the work. That is the spirit that the American people have 
to thank for the immediate availability of 360,000 trained sol- 
diers, in addition to the Regular Army, when we entered the 
World War. It is that spirit which takes the clerk and the 
blacksmith and the lad who drives the grocery wagon night 
after night to the armory instead of to the pool hall. It is 
that spirit which keeps him lying in the mud at the range ad- 
justing his rifle sights to the wind and learning to change a 
2 at 3 o'clock ™ into a No. 5 in the center of the black. It 
is that spirit which fiercely fans the tireless soul of the com- 
pany map hound who walks your legs off on Sunday and sav- 
agely criticizes your sketches of all the roads, fences, fields, 
houses, and so forth, between the city limits and the old brew- 
ery, and which keeps his class of noncoms busy half the night 
sticking pins into the campaigns of Grant and Lee. Play 
soldiers?” Oh, yes; in the same sense that the Regular him- 
self or any other soldier is a play soldier in time of peace— 
except that the boys in the National Guard are doing it purely 
for the love of it. 

My own experience was not long, but it was long enough to 
give me an intense admiration for the splendid fellows with 
whom I shared it and an understanding of their point of view, 
and I can assure you that it is in favor of the right of the 
State to federalize its National Guard. 

You have heard some letters from adjutant generals of dif- 
ferent States in favor of the State’s right to appoint the ofti- 
cers and to train the guard. With this point of view I have 
entire sympathy, and I want to say that the country owes a 
great and little appreciated debt to these loyal, patriotic, and 
self-sacrificing men who have worked in season and out of sea- 
son for the welfare of their militia organizations, constantly 
seeking to increase and maintain their efficiency and their pride 
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of personnel. But, Mr. Speaker, I have been a company recruit- 
ing officer. I have been one of those fellows who spend day 
after day trying to get men to join the National Guard. In 
my experience the chief objection of the prospective recruit lies 
always in his fear that the guard would be only a State force. 
When there was a prospect of his becoming part of a Federal 
force it was not hard to get him to enlist. Now, for Heaven's 
sake, give the State a chance to accept the option for its 
militia to be a part of the Federal force. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
myself. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized for 
11 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I think the proposition submitted 


by the motion of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], 


reduced to its last analysis, is a very simple one. The House 
bill provided that the National Guard should be organized in 
the different States under the law that existed prior to the 
declaration of war, with certain amendments perfecting that bill 
and taking care of certain defects. The Senate in its bill pro- 
poses to do something that has never been heard of in the his- 
tory of this country. The Senate bill contains a proposition 
that has never been advanced in any Congress in the history of 
the United States so far as I have ever heard, and that is that 
the State troops should be organized under the Army clause of 
the Constitution rather than under the provision of the Con- 
stitution providing for organizing, disciplining, and training the 
militia. That of itself is a sufficient reason why at this par- 
ticular time the amendment of the gentleman from California 
should not be adopted. Why should we undertake at this time 
to change all of the theories and all of the ideas that this Gov- 
ernment has acted under for more than 100 years of its exist- 
ence by a provision that nationalizes the State troops, is a 
sufficient answer it seems to me, to the motion of the gentleman 
from California. 

Now, let us see. They submit a compromise proposition 
which I think is worse than the original. If we should adopt 
the original proposition they will not have the kind of National 
Guard in this country which we have had. Under the compro- 
mise we will have two kinds of National Guard, one under 
State authority the other under Federal control. If you adopt 
the compromise measure, I say, it is worse than the original 
idea, because you would have a hybrid National Guard organiza- 
tion. You have one kind of organization of the National Guard 
in one State and another kind in another, and one will be the 
favorite of the War Department while the other will be a step- 
child. i 
Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. Is not that the condition that prevails in this 
country to-day? The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] 
said his National Guard is not organized under the national- 
defense act, and so you have a different kind from what you 
have in some of the others. 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman from California is referring to 
the fact that the State of Oklahoma did not take advantage of 
the national-defense act, I suppose, If they did not do it, of 
course that is a different proposition. If the State of Oklahoma 
does not want the benefit of Federal appropriations, then the 
State of Oklahoma has the right, and ought to have the right, 
to say so. 

Mr. KAHN. And the bill pending will give every State the 
right to say how they will have their National Guard organ- 
ized 


Mr. DENT. I know. The proposition that the gentleman 
from California offers is to allow the State of New York, for 
instance, to say that they will organize under the Army clause, 
and to allow the State of Nebraska, or the State of Oklahoma, 
to organize under the militia clause; and I repeat that the 
guard organized in New York would be the favorite sons of the 
War Department, and the guard organized in Oklahoma will 
Þe a stepchild. You can not make anything else ont of it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 


the national law is a first-class organization, but that the 
guard organized in Oklahoma under the militia clause is not a 
first-class organization. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


have time to yield to me? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. You remember, as we all do, 
when we were framing the national-defense act that at that 
time we were confronting exactly the same proposition. The 
States had the option of determining whether they would come 
in and take advantage of the national-defense act or stay out 
and be deprived of those benefits. My friend had no objection 
then to the proposition and found no fault with it. 

Mr. DENT. No; certainly not. I did not find any fault with 
the national-defense act, because that was uniform and uni- 
versal. That applied to every State. Every State had to 
accept the proyisions of the national-defense act or it wonld 
not get the benefit of the appropriation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr, DENT. That is a different proposition. Here you pro- 
pose to have a guard organized as a Federal national force in 
one State and organized as a State force in another State. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, no. 

Mr. DENT. No; you can not get around that proposition, 
Brother GREENE. [Applause.] You propose under your com- 
promise surely to have one National Guard organized under 
the Army clause of the Constitution and another National 
Guard organized under the militia clause of the Constitution, 
and as a result you have a hybrid National Guard organization 
in the several States: 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. We started out with that same 
situation, because the States that would not accept the national- 
defense act were left on the doorstep without an appropriation. 

Mr. DENT. They are not only left on the doorstep, but they 
do not get any Federal aid at all if they do not want it. If 
the State wants to organize its militia without help from the 
Federal Government, why should it not do it? , 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This time they do get the money, 
and they are on the same parity as they were before. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. I served five years in the National Guard. I 
am very anxious, indeed, to vote for its interest and not 
against it, but I have not heard 

Mr. DENT. I yielded to the gentleman for a question and 
not for a speech. 

Mr. YATES. This is a question and not a speech. Not one 
member of the National Guard, with one exception, has objected 
to this bill from Illinois. I would like to know if it is not true 
that this bill that the gentleman is now attacking came from 
the civil officers and not from the General Staff? Is it not true 
that this embodies the wish and the view of the National 
Guard? 

Mr. DENT. It is not. My colleague from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] read a telegram from Mr. Bennett C. Clark, president 
of the National. Guard Association, sent to me, and congratu- 
lating the gentleman from Kansas and myself on the stand 
that we have taken. 

Mr. YATES. But the National Guard is silent. 

Mr. DENT. He is head of the National Guard organization, 
and every adjutant general in this country that I have heard 
from is against this proposition. 

Mr. YATES. That is not true, of my own knowledge. 

Mr, DENT. I say that that is true as to those I have heard 
from. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Thirty-five of them have indorsed 
your proposition. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. The whole proposition, Mr. Speaker, is 
this: If you want to take away from the governors of the 
States the right to contro] their State troops without getting 
the permission of the President of the United States; if you 
want to organize your National Guard under an act of Congress 
and not under the act of the legislatures of the States; if you 


| want to surrender to the centralized power in Washington the 


Mr. HUSTED. How can that favoritism be practically ex- | right to say who shall constitute your State troops, then vote 
ercised as against the National Guard of States that do not | for the Kahn amendment; but if you do not want to do that 
organize under the Army plan—this favoritism that you talk | vote against it. [Applause.] 


about? 
Mr. DENT. Why, my friend, they will have to inspect the 
guard; the Regular Army officers will have to inspect the 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 
Mr. KAHN. I understand that all time on the other side is 


officers of the guard, and the Regular Army officers will have | exhausted? 


tô inspect the men of the Guard, and Regular Army officers 
will be present when they have their drills, and they will send 
in their report that the guard organized in New York under 


The SPEAKER. Yes, 
Mr. KAHN. I yield those 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iilinois [Mr. McKenzie]. : 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. * s 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish that we might consider this matter calmly and without 
prejudice and try to come to a sane, sensible conclusion. As 
one of the conferees on this bill, I feel—and my colleagues share 
that feeling with me—that we are agents of this body. We 
have been commissioned to try to bring about an agreement on 
this great bill, which everybody admits ought to be enacted into 
law speedily. 

Now, there is not any mystery connected with this matter. 
There is not any underground work being done. It is not true 
that the General Staff is undertaking to railroad something 
through Congress. I am a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and I have listened to scores of officers who appeared 
before us in behalf of the reorganiaation bill, and not one word 
was uttered in connection with this matter. The House com- 
mittee undertook to reorganize the Army on the basis of the 
national-defense act; and you will remember that prior to 1916 
the National Guard officers were appointed by the governors 
without any prescribed qualifications or any regulations. In 
that act we undertook to Federalize the National Guard, and 
we provided that the officers nfight be appointed by the gov- 
ernors, but that they must be selected from the class of men 
who had passed the examination prescribed by the Secretary 
of War. 

Many of the States availed themselves of that law. We pro- 
vided that they should receive certain pay, that the officers 
should receive certain pay, and we have been working along 
under that law. The war came on and the various regiments of 
the National Guard were drafted into the service. Many of the 
officers had not been appointed under the national-defense act 
but under the old law, and consequently had to submit to ex- 
amination and were found to be inefficient and had to be put 
out. It was a calamity, and we all felt that way about it, but 
it could not be helped. 

Here is the question before this House. It is not a question 
whether it is the Regular Army or the National Guard; it is 
a question whether we are going to get any reorganization bill 
at this time. As has been stated by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, we wrote the bill on the basis of the national-defense 
act. The Senate wrote an original bill ignoring the national- 
defense act and struck out our bill and inserted their own. 
We have been trying to thrash out this whole matter, and one 
of the things in the Senate bill is a provision that provided that 
the National Guard of all the States should be organized under 
the Army clause of the Constitution. We, as your conferees, 
said to the Senators that such a provision could not pass the 
House; that it would be folly to report such a proposition to 
the House. Finally we submitted this proposition as a compro- 
mise, putting it in the alternative. The Senate agreed to accept 
it and let the House conferees practically write the remainder 
of the bill. 

Now, I want to ask you if there is any grave danger to the 
National Guard or to the people of this 8 If the conferees 
on the part of the House agree to this compromise? What is it? 
It simply says that if the Legislature of Texas or the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois or the legislature of any other State shall pass 
a resolution permitting the National Guard of those States to 
organize under the Army clause, it can be done, and they will 
be so organized and receive the same pay and compensation and 
treatment as the National Guard now receives. t 

Now, I want to say to you gentlemen in all fairness and in 
all candor, lay aside your prejudices. I am not arguing this 
case one way or the other; I live in a State that has always 
had a National Guard of which we have been proud. Old Ili- 
nois furnished the 33d division in the Great War, and long ago, 
when I was a member of the Illinois General Assembly, I stood 
for the National Guard then and always have been a friend 
of the National Guard ever since. I fought for the National 
Guard in the enactment of the national-defense act, and I can 
not conceive wherein, as long as the Legislature of Illinois 
stands between the National Guard and this law, the National 
Guard is in any danger. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Suppose the Legislature of Illinois should 
put the National Guard under the Federal system. Could it 
ever get out? Would there be any way of retracting or with- 
drawing? I am asking the gentleman for information. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is a matter that can be taken care 
of, although it is not in this amendment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. ~ 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The guard would die with the 
expiration of each individual enlistment. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The organization would be there. 
ane GREENE of Vermont. But there would not be anybody 

t. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I know this much about the National 
Guard of Illinois: I know the General Assembly of Illinois 
follows the lead in the enactment of law that the National 
Guard of our State want. I know that if the National Guard 
of Illinois should go to the legislature and say, “We would 
like to organize under the Army clause of the Constitution,” 
the legislature of that State will permit them to do it; but if 
the National Guard of Illinois, or such men as Col. Foreman or 
Col. Davis, and all those men who led regiments on the battle 
fields of Europe, say that they do not want it, it will not be 
done, 

Now, gentlemen of the House, without arguing the merits or 
demerits of this proposition, where is the danger to the National 
Guard? I am one of those who always believed and believe 
now that these things ought to be left to the people. This is 
only another instance not of Prussianism, because Prussianism 
is the exercise of autocratic power of the government in time 
of peace over the individual citizen, against which I have 
always been opposed. But it is not Prussianism; it is the 
very opposite of Prussianism, and puts it squarely up to the 
people of every State. 

Now, gentlemen, do you want to permit this compromise, that 
is without danger to the National Guard, that is without danger 
to the people, that leaves it to the people of this great country 
to say what it wants, and let us go back to the Senate, where 
we can agree on a reorganization bill and put this country on 
a firm and sound military basis instead of our Military Estab- 
lishment dangling in the air, as it is to-day. As I have said, 
without arguing the merits or demerits, I care nothing about 
that; we are your agents, we are your servants in this matter, 
and it is for you to decide calmly and without prejudice 
whether that is a fair proposition or not. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? A 

Mr. KAHN. I will withhold it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker,, I understood the gentleman from 
Oklahoma to say that all he wanted to do was to make a motion 
to nonconcur in the Senate amendment and send it back to 
conference. That is exactly what has been done by the motion 
I offered earlier in the day. I certainly gould not withhold 


the motion for the previous question if the gentleman is going 


to offer something entirely new. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have my 
amendment reported for information. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will I lose the floor if I yield for 
that purpose? 

The SPEAKER. No; the Clerk will report the gentleman's 
amendment for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McKeown moves that the mana 
further instructed to insist on their 
70 of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. That has already been done by the motion that 
I made this morning, which was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is a motion to insist on the disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. KAHN. That has already been done. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. I ask the gentleman to withhold his motion 
for two minutes, until I can explain the purpose of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California has one 
minute remaining. 

Mr. KAHN. I may want that. I think, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman has a right to extend his remarks and the 
further view of the fact that the gentleman's proposal has 
already been agreed to, I shall have to insist on my motion for 
the previous question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, may I offer it as an amend- 
ment? I offer it as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must first recognize the gentle- 
man from California, who moved the previous question. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will remember that there was a general misapprehension, 
and the ruling was that it would not have to come in as a 
separate motion. Then it was discovered that it should be 
moved as an amendment to this motion. 


rs on the part of the House be 
isagreement to sections 69 and 
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Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. HICKS. The gentleman from California having moved 
the previous question, is not that the regular order, if nothing 


else? 


The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 


question. 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 


tleman from California. 
The question was taken. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, is it proper to have the motion 


read? Many of us were not present when it was read. 


The SPEAKER, 


order! “] 


It has been read once. [Cries of Regular 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from California to instruct the conferees. The Clerk 


will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 104, nays 212, 


not voting 111, as follows: 


Andrews, Md, 
ice 


Buchanan 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Campbell, Kans. 
Candler 

Ca 


Currie, Mich. 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Denison 


Dent 

Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Doremus 


YEAS—104. 
Gallagher McArthur Rowe 
Ganly McGlennon Sanders, N. Y. 
oes McKenzie Sanford 
Goldfogle McK Scott 
Gra MacCrate Siegel 
Greene, Mass. MacGregor Sinnott 
Greene, Vt Ma Slem 
Magee Smith, Mich, 
Hadley Mann, III. Smith, N. Y. 
Hardy, Colo, Mages Snell 
Hawley Mil tiness 
Hicks Mondell Summers, Wash. 
FUH Mott son 
II ton Newton, Minn. Timberlake 
Husted ewton, Mo. Tinkham 
Freland O'Connell Treadway 
8 Wash. Olney Virile 
Kahn ne Walsh 
Kennedy, R. I. Par Walters 
Layton Pell Wason 
Lea, Calif, Peters Watson 
Lehlbach Platt Webster 
nergan Radcliffe h ta E 
Luce PERR J. W. White, Me 
Lufkin Reed, N. Winslow 
McAndrews Rogers a 
NAYS—212. 
Echols Lazaro Rodenberg 
Elliott“ Lee, Ga. Rom que 
, Mont. Linthieum Rouse 
Evans, Nebr. Little Rubey 
Evans, Ney, Luhring Rucker 
Fairfield McClintie Sanders, Ind. 
Ferris e Sanders, La. 
Foster McFadden Sells 
Frear MeKeown 3 
Gandy McK 
gare 1 Sindet 
arner Laughlin, Mich. Sisson 
Garrett McLaughitn: Nese: 9 Idaho 
Goodwin, Ark. Major Smith, III. 
Goodykoontz Ma S. C. 
Graham, III Mansfield Steele 
Green, Iowa teenerson 
Griffin Mason Stephens, Miss. 
Hamilton Michener Stoll 
Hardy, Tex. Strong. Kans. 
Harreld Mina N. J. Sumners, Tex. 
Haugen Monahan, W Sweet 
a oon 
Heflin Moore, Ohio Tague 
Hersey Morgan Taylor, Ark. 
Hersman Taylor, Colo. 
Hickey urphy Ta „Tenn. 
och Nelson, Mo. Temple 
Hoe Nelson, W. Thomas 
Hudspeth O'Connor Thompsen 
Hieke Sa Sp 
enn. wW 
Humphreys Oliver Venable 
utehinson Over: Vv 
Igoe Padgett Vinson 
Jacoway Par Voigt 
James Parrish Volstead 
Jefferis Phelan Wat 
Johnson, K ou Weaver 
Johnson, M Purnell We 
Jones, ba y 
Juul ainey, er 
Keller Rainey, H. T. White, Kans. 
Kincheloe Raker Williams 
K Ramseyer Wilson, III. 
Kinkaid b — 
Knutson Rayburn Wise 
raus Reed, W. Va. Wood, Ind. 
Lampert tts Woodyard 
Langley Riddick Wright 
Lanham Robinson, N. C. Young, N. Dak. 
Larsen Robsion, Ky. Young, Tex. 


NOT VOTING—111. 


—— En gle Teller. Mich. poii 
ey. eav . 

Blackmon Kelly, Pa. Reber 
Bland, Va. Elston Kendall Rhodes 
Botes Esch Kennedy, Iowa Riordan 
Booher Fess ettner 
Brinson iess Rowan 
Britten Flood Kitchin Sabath 
Brumbaugh Focht Kreider hall 

Fuller, Mass. Lankford Scully 
Byrnes, S. C. Gallivan Lesher rs 
Campbell, Pa. Garland Longworth Shreve 
Cannon Godwin, N. C, Me€ulloch 11 
Cantrill Good McPherson Smithwick 
Caraway Goodall aher nyder 
Carter Gould Mays — — 
Casey Hamill Mead Stephens, Ohio 
Clark, Fla. H: Merritt Stevenson 
Cole Hastings Montague Strong, Pa. 
Costello Hayden Mooney Sullivan 
ae Hernandez Moore, Va. Uman 
Cullen Holland | Moores, Ind, Towner 
Curry, Calif. Howard Morin Vare 
Darrow Huddleston Neely Ward 
Dem Hulings Nicholls Wilson, Pa. 
Dominick Johnson, S. Dak. Nolaw Woods, Va, 
Donovan on, are Pai himan 

Jones, Pa : Porter 


So the motion to instruct the ere was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs 

Mr. JoHNson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. 
(against). 

Mr. Sutrivan (for) with Mr. Gartan (against). 

Mr. Neery (for) with Mr. Mean (against). 2 

Mr. Jounston of New York (for) with Mr. Burxe (against). 

Mr. Rrorpan (for) with Mr. Smrruwieck (against). 

Mr. Rowan (for) with Mr. Montague (against). 

Mr. Maner (for) with Mr. Byrwes of South Carolina 


Foo 


(against). 
Mr. Curren (for) with Mr. Nicworrs (against). 
Mr. Donovan (for) with Mr. CANTRELL (against). 
General pairs: 
Mr. Ruopes with Mr. TELMAN. 
Mr. Snyper with Mr, CARTER. 
Mr. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 
Mr. HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 
Mr. Extston with Mr. Drange. 
Mr. Pare with Mr. LANKFORD. 
Mr. Lonewortn with Mr. KITCHIN. 
Mr. Goopart with Mr. SEARS. 
Mr. Goop with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 
Mr. Meuron with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina, 
Mr. Esca with Mr. Moor of Virginia. 
Mr. Fess with Mr. HOWARD. , 
Mr. Morgrrs with Mr. Scurtx. 
Mr. Ziuruax with Mr. Branp of Virginia. 
Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEAGALT. 
Mr. Merrrrr with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Mr. Ackerman with Mr. WILSsox of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Kress with Mr. Frevps. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. HAMILE. 
Mr. Hurines with Mr. BOOHER. 
Mr. Focur with Mr, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Towner with Mr. STEVENSON. 
Mr. Cannon with Mr. SMALL. 
Mr. Gartanp with Mr. Mays. 
Mr. McPxHerson with Mr. Dominick. 
Mr. Darrow with Mr. CASEY. 
Mr. Kremer with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Borse with Mr. BEAGLE. 
Mr. Drutrszx with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. KETTNER. 
Mr. Rose with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Mr. Crago with Mr. SABATH. 
Mr. KENDALC with Mr. HOLLAND. 
Mr. Kerrey of Michigan with Mr. MOONEY. 
Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. LESHER. 
Mr. SHREVE with Mr. HARRISON. 
Mr. Reavis with Mr. Benson. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. BRINSON. 
Mr. Ramsey with Mr. Caraway. 
Mr. Reser with Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Recorp will show that I 
have a general pair with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. 
CLARK. I answered “no.” My information is that if the 
gentleman from Florida were present he would vote the same 
way, so I feel warranted in letting my vote of “no” stand in 
the Recor. 
Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from West 
Virginia, Mr. NRELx, asked me to state that he was unavoid- 
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ably absent and that if he were present he would vote “aye” 

on this proposition. ‘ 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the conferees. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kann, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. McKenzig, Mr. Dent, and Mr. FIELDS. 
MAY CARROLL, 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I present the privileged re- 
port which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 509. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contin t fund 
of the House, to May Carroll the sum of $266.67, the same being the 
amount received by her per month as clerk to the late William J. 
Browning, a Representative in Congress from the State of New Jersey 
at the time of his death, March 24, 1920. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution 
providing for additional compensation for one month to the 
Secretary of a deceased Member. There is to be an amendment 
offered to this resolution on which the committee took no action 
but thought it to be a matter that should be referred to the 
House without action or without recommendation by the com- 
mittee. For that purpose I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANFORD]. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the figures “ $266.67" insert the following: “ monthly from 
and after March 20, 1920, until the election and qualification of a 
successor to the late William J. Browning.” 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed the gentleman from 
Tennessee was going to raise the point of order. Of course 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND] is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND] 
lost the floor when he yielded to the gentleman from New 
York to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is correct. 

Mr. IRELAND. And I am yielding for that purpose. 
Mx. GARRETT. I shall not, however, keep the floor very 

long. I did not catch the name of the Member that was men- 
tioned in the resolution that was presented, and I am very 
glad that I did not. I do not know who the secretary is, and 
I am very glad that I do not, because no personal element can 
possibly enter into what I am about to say concerning this 
matter. It seems to me that the proposition submitted by the 
gentleman from New York—of course, we know it is an un- 
usual one—is a very remarkable one. The amendment would 
seem to proceed upon the theory that the clerk to the Member 
is a sort of a deputy Congressman, and that when a vacancy 
occurs in that office the clerk shall serve as Representative— 
that is, in a certain degree—pending the filling of that vacancy, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that that is a theory that we 
had better go a little bit slow about committing ourselves to. 
As a matter of fact, when a Member dies his district is without 
representation for the duties for which the Member is elected— 
that is to say, in the legislative branch of the Government. All 
these innumerable duties that are thrust upon us, of department 
work and all that, are matters wholly outside of our official 
duty, and are attended to, of course, as a matter of courtesy. 
It seems to me that if we adopt the policy of taking the clerk 
of a Member after he has died and continue that clerk as an 
official, we are treading on very dangerous ground, and without 
further consideration of that very serious matter I do not think 
this House should set the precedent that it is asked by the 
gentleman from New York to set. The secretary to a Member 
is subject to removal by that Member at any hour. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. In a moment. Under the proposition 
offered by the gentleman from New York that clerk would be 
subject to nobody, not responsible to the people back in the 
district, not responsible to anybody here, and having no func- 
tions, in fact, to perform. I suppose the clerk could not use 
the frank of a dead Member to send out mail, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. .Just to answer a question. The gentleman has 
covered the question of the responsibility, but I will ask this 
additional question: A great many Members have two clerks, 


and have divided the salaries. Some have a clerk and some 
have a stenographer, and some have both. The salaries may 


not be the same. Who is going to perform the duties of clerk 
and who the duties of stenographer, or in the case of two clerks 
who is going to perform those duties? 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not think the gentleman understood my 
amendment. My plan was that we would keep these clerks 
under the jurisdiction of the Clerk of the House, and I stated 
that I would offer that further amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT. That changes the whole theory of the law. 
The theory under which clerks are now appointed is that the 
clerk is the employee of the Member, and that the Member has 
the absolute control of the clerk’s employment and its con- 
tinuance. So far as that is concerned, the law ought never to 
have been changed so as to put them all on the roll. But it was 
changed. Nevertheless, the legal relationship which exists be- 
tween the Member and the secretary or clerk is not changed. 
But it would be changed if this were enacted. The whole theory 
of this matter would be changed by the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that if the amendment would prevail as a matter of 
law, a clerk of this sort would have no authority to fransact any 
legislative business for the residents of the district. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is so, so far as I can see, and the mat- 
ter could be extended to the other body. It is a wonder they 
have never thought of it before. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will yield to the gentleman. 

4 ee HUMPHREYS. Is the gentleman about to yield the 
oor 

Mr. GARRETT. I was going to make a point of order on the 
whole proposition. Let me inquire of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois: As I understand, this does not come from the Committee 
on Accounts? It was not reported from the Committee on 
Accounts? 

Mr. IRELAND, 
counts. 

Mr. GARRETT, And the Committee on Accounts has made 
no report? 

Mr. IRELAND. It was to be offered on the floor of the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I wanted to ask the gentleman, if he has 
the right to do so, to yield to me about five minutes. I would like 
to support the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT. I can not yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [laughter] for that purpose. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I will make it, or I wiil still reserve it, if it 
is desired by anyone to further discuss the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT. That it is not germane to the proposition 
that comes from the Committee on Accounts, and is not author- 
ized by law. 

The SPEAKER. At first blush it seems to the Chair that it is 
just as much authorized by existing law as the resolution to 
which it is offered. 

Mr. GARRETT. That may be. Probably the original resolu- 
tion might have been subject to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER, It comes from the Committee on Accounts. 


It was submitted to the Committee on Ac- 


‘At first blush the Chair would be inclined to feel that it is as 


much authorized by law as the resolution. ‘The Chair would 
be glad to hear from the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. GARRETT. It occurs to me that it is without authority 
of law and is subject to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Any payment out of the contingent fund 
would be in order. 

Mr. GARRETT. This not only pays out of the contingent 
tana but it continues the clerk in office, upon the rolls of the 

ouse. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken. This is the 
amendment: It simply says that there shall be paid to the 
clerk $266.67 monthly from and after March 24, 1920, until 
the election and qualification of the successor to Mr. Browning. 
It does not impose any duties upon the clerk or create a clerk. 
It simply appropriates money out of the contingent fund. That 
may be an argument against the adoption of the resolution, but 
it does away with the point of order. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr..MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is very clear that 
we would scarcely be justified in enacting legislation of this 
character. The usual character of resolution is to pay the sal- 
ary of the clerk for a month. I do not think Congress would 
be justified in providing a salary for a Congressman’s clerk 
from the time of the death of the Congressman until after his 
successor is elected and qualified. It seems to me the very 
statement of the matter is sufficient to condemn it. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHRFYS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, the only possible objection 
I could have to this resolution is that it does not make it gen- 
eral law. I would not only vote for this resolution but I 
would vote for a resolution that makes this a general law, appli- 
cable in all cases. 

The duties of a Congressman, of course, are legislative, and 
a clerk could not attend to those, and would not. But there 
are a great many other things that a Congressman has to do, 
and does do, not, in my opinion, merely as a matter of courtesy 
to his district but as a matter of duty to the people of the 
district; and the clerk can attend to those duties efficiently, as 
a rule. 

Now, a Congressman dies. I understand the rule is that the 
clerk is provided for for a month. So far as the law is con- 
cerned, it might just as well be four months. It is provided in 
order that the clerk may wind up certain business that is then 
pending—not legislative, but otherwise. But the district from 
that time on until another Congressman is elected is without 
any sort of representation here in Washington. If the clerk 
is continued in office, there are a great many things that he 
can do for the people of that district. Soldiers are wriang con- 
tinuously now about their allotments, they are writing about 
their compensation, they are writing about their war-risk in- 
surance; people are writing for passports; boys are writing in 
regard to Liberty bonds that have been lost in some way or 
another. There are a great many documents that we think are 
valuable or we would not appropriate the public money in 
order to have them sent out. The clerk attends to those 
things; otherwise when the Member dies the people of that dis- 
trict are absolutely deprived of all of this ‘service. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Assume the case of a Member being 
dead. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
dead. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. And if the secretary is not attending to 
any of these manifold things that you speak, of, would you 
compel the secretary to do all those things that you say must 
be done after the death of the Representative? What discipline 
could you inyoke? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. None. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. When a Member of the House dies, of 
course the people of his district know that, and cease writing 
to him about anything. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The average man would not know who the 
secretary is, and therefore he would not write to the secretary. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; what is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. What service except voluntary service, 
such as the clerk might render, would be expected of the 
secretary? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Well, I assume that everybody has an 
efficient secretary. If the Members of the House have a secre- 
tary as efficient as I have, she would notify everybody that she 
would attend to the routine of the office, and it would not 
require any discipline either. I may say to the gentleman from 
New York—— - 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I regret that we have not time 
for more extended discussion, but under the circumstances, with 
the business nhead of us and pressing for time, I am warranted 
in moving the previous question on the resolution and all 
amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves the 
previous question on the resolution and amendments thereto, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected., 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Well, ask the question. The Member is 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had -passed the bill (H. R. 
14100) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Goyernment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 13666. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River, in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, 
in the State of Oklahoma; and 

H. R. 13665. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River between sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, 
range 19 east, in the State of Oklahoma. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 1695. An act validating certain homestead entries. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 4332) entitled “An 


act to exchange the present Federal building and site at Gastonia, 
N. C., for a new site and building.” 


THEODORE W. KOLBE AND MAY PEACOCK, 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up the privileged reso- 
lution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


> House resolution 542. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to Theodore W. Kolbe the sum of $186.66 and to May 
Peacock the sum of $120, the same being the amount received by them 

er month as clerks to the late Charles A, Nichols, a Representative 
n Congress from Michigan, at the time of his death, April 25, 1920, 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is the regular resolution, 
and the compensation named is at the rate that the clerks have 
been paid. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


8 JANE NICHOLS. 


Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 546. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay Jane Nichols, mother of the late Representative Charles 
A. Nichols, of Michigan, the sum of $452.05, being the amount of 
salary due him as a Member of the House at the time of his death. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am sure there will be no 
objection to this resolution, but I would like to make this short 
explanation. This resolution is necessary because under the 
law the amount due the late Congressman between the 4th of 
the month and the date of his death is only payable to his 
estate or his widow. The late Mr. Nichols was a bachelor. 
This resolution is necessary in order to pay this amount to his 
mother. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I assume the 
gentleman intends this for the aged mother in addition to the 
prospective appropriation that will be made later. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, This is the balance of his salary from 
the 4th of April to the 25th. 

Mr. GARD. Did I understand that the law is that the salary 
is paid to the widow or to the estate? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes; to the widow or to the estate. 

Mr. GARD. In this instance Mr. Nichols had no widow or 
dependent children? 

Mr. IRELAND. No; he was unmarried and there will be no 
administration of his estate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILE. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11892, the 
river and harbor bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take the river and harbor appropriation bill from 
the Speaker's table, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. Is there objection? 
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Mr. DUPRÉ. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to congratulate the gentleman from Iowa on his return 
to the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I presume the 
gentleman from Iowa has consulted with the ranking minority 
member of the committee with reference to sending this bill to 
conference. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sarat], the ranking member, is not here, but he asked 
to have the bill sent to conference, saying that he could not be 
here. 

Mr. GARNER. That is one thing I want to suggest to gentle- 
men on that side, that when they ask unanimous consent to 
send a bill to conference I think it is nothing but their duty to 
the minority to state that they have consulted the ranking 
member of the minority who is going to be on the conference 
and that it is agreeable to him. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. IRELAND. I hope the gentleman will withhold that for 
a minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, Mr, Dempsey, and Mr. GALLAGHER, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution extending the provisions of 
an act amending section 32 of the Federal farm loan act ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, to June 80, 1921. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 854) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Bloomington, Ind., necessary tents and 
cots for use at the State encampment to be held at said city 
May 25, 26, and 27, 1920, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 400) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to sub- 
mit claims to the Court of Claims, 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding 
and deterioration of and deception with respect to cold-storage 
foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Gronna, Mr. Norris, and Mr. SmrrH of 
South Carolina as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 1695. An act validating certain homestead entries; to th 
Committee on the Public Lands. ? 


LOAN OF TENTS AND COTS TO THE PAUL E. SLOCUMB POST, G. A. R. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
joint resolution 354 from the Speaker's table, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to loan tents, cots, and so forth, to the Paul E. 
Slocumb Post, of Bloomington, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up from the Speaker's 
table the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to the Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Bloomington, Ind., necessary tents, cots, and blankets for use 
at the State encampment to be held in said city May 25, 26, and 27, 1920, 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in 
the Senate amendment, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Les. 

Mr. GARD. What amendment is it? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. To strike out the word “ blankets.” 

Mr. GARD. And permit the use of tents and cots? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; and eliminate blankets, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. ` 

The motion was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr, BLAND of Indiana, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate amendment was concurred in 
was laid on the table, 


REVISION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Speaker, I call up the following privi- 
leged resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 548, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Revision of the Laws of the House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to employ, in addition to a 
reyiser now authorized, other competent persons to assist in codifying, 
reyisi. and compune the laws of the United States under the 
tion and supervision of the said committee and th 


e chairman th 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives is authorized an 


directed to pay from the contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives to the additional persons so employed the amounts designated 
for each by the chairman of the said committee, upon vouchers by the 
said chairman, but not to exceed the total amount to the said addi- 
tional employees of $9,000, 

With the following committee amendment: 


Line 11, after the word “ chairman,” insert the words “ and approved 
by the Committee on Accounts.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND, Yes. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. These employees who are sought to be 
provided for by this resolution are of what kind—lawyers? 

Mr, IRELAND, If the gentleman will permit me to make a 
statement on that, I think I can clear the matter up. This reso- 
lution is offered to assist the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, that has had this work under consideration since the 
beginning of this term. ‘The appropriations made for the clerks 
and the reviser mentioned in the resolution have proven inade- 
quate for the expedient dispatch of this business. The chair- 
man of the committee has interviewed as many of the lawyer 
Members of the House as it was possible for him to see, and I 
understand that without exception they are all very much 
pleased with the work that he has thus far accomplished. 
The additional help, aid, and legal assistance which he con- 
templates hiring are all lawyers, who have had considerable 
experience in the legal editions of 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this codification being done by the com- 
mittee or by paid experts? 

Mr. IRELAND. I imagine that the technical, routine work 
is largely done by the revisers. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they are paid what kind of salaries? 

Mr. IRELAND. Their salaries are of different amounts— 
$100 a month or such a matter, most of them. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. IRELAND. I have the word of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I wiil yield to him in a moment. He can explain all 
of that. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think that he should 
inflict this resolution on the House at this time of day, after 
the House agreed to so many of his resolutions this evening? 

Mr. IRELAND. Unfortunately, I can not choose the time. 
I have been waiting for over 30 days to get these resolutions 
considered. I have yielded to everyone, and I think I have been 
very patient. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have been very much 
interested in the matter of codifying the laws of the United 
States so that they can be printed in one volume, so that the 
people can find out what the law is. When the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. LitTteE] was made the chairman of the Committee 
on Revision of the Laws I told him that we would give him a 
good committee, and that they must go to work and see if it 
were not possible to codify the laws—not to revise them—and 
put the existing laws in a codified shape as they stand, without 
attempting to change them, and then endeavor to pass that 
codification and make it the law as a codified statute of the 
United States. [Applause.] There is nothing that we could 
do in a small way that would be of greater advantage to every- 
one than that sort of thing. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LitrLe] and his committee, including some very excellent men 
on both sides of the House, have been doing exceedingly good 
work in this matter. Of course, they do not do the work of 
codifying the statutes themselves, personally, in the main, 
although the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirtrtz] and I think 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] have given some per- 
sonal attention even to that. They have done a lot of this 
work; I do not know just how much, but a third or more. 
There is no political patronage about the work. The gentleman 
from Kansas has endeavored to get as competent service as he 
can. He has employed the services of men who are familiar 
with the matter of law codification to do the work, one man 
doing one piece of work and another man doing another piece 
of work, all of which the committee very carefully scrutinizes; 
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but it is fmpossfble with the force they have to complete that 
work by the time of meeting in December. No one can tell 
exactly how much it will cost. I have talked with the chair- 
man on a good many occasions and have discovered that he is 
not inclined to be extravagant. I think, if this is permitted, in 
all probability we will be able to have presented to the House 
when we meet in December a complete codification of the law 
down to the date which was selected, which was a year or two 
back, and we hope and expect that we will be able to pass that 
through both Houses of Congress in some way so that it will 
become a revised statute of the United States. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS] has done ex- 
ceedingly good work on this committee in the past and is con- 
tinuing to do it now. The expense of this is nominal. Let us, 
if we can possibly do it, try to fix it so that anyone can find 
out what the law is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Zentleman surely will agree that if the 
work is to be worth anything it must be done by experts. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly; and it is being done by 
experts. 

Mr. BLANTON. While our distinguished colleagues oversee 
the work, of course they can not do the actual work. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am heart and soul with the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Larrre] in the matter, I have been looking 
into the work that he has done, and very much approve of it. 
The question is now, Are we in a position, is the Government 
in position, when it is in debt to the extent of nearly $28,000,- 
000,000, to employ the kind of experts who should be in charge 
of this work, and should we go to the necessary expense In 
order to get proper work at this time? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think so; the expense is not very 
great. 

Mr. BLANTON. One $4,000 man is to be employed in this 
resolution, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr, BLANTON. I was so informed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman is mistaken. 
not in the resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON, ‘The resolution authorizes not to exceed 
$9,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The resolution authorizes not to 
exceed $9,000, That is not to employ a $4,000 man at all, as 
I understand it. I think what the chairman of the committee 
wants to do is to employ some man who is learned in this busi- 
ness to do part of this work in his extra time. 

There are a number of people who are competent to do that. 
The chairman asked me the other day if I could recommend to 
him some man competent to do that work, and I told him I 
could not, and I have not and I do not intend to try to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of some extra time. 
The gentleman means some time put in out of hours? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I mean possibly a college professor 
who knows the game and who will do this extra work at night 
on one class of work, 

Mr. BLANTON. I think somebody ought to be employed to 
put in all his time on it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, there ought to be employed 
experts who will do the work well. e 

Mr. OLIVER. I think the gentleman will find that he can 
secure some excellent suggestions from the West Publishing Co., 
if the chairman of the committee will call on them 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will say that I understand the chair- 
man of the committee has had expert advice of the West Pub- 
lishing Co, and also the Cooperative Publishing Co., if that still 
exists, and various other publishing concerns, and I think now 
they have reached the conclusion that if it can it would be 
desirable for Congress to revise its statutes in one volume, 
[Applause.] 

Mr, IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. LrrrIßl. [Applause.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I notice the suggestion just now, 
and it is a very good one, that we consult the West Publishing 
Co., for example. “I desire to say that at the start of this work 
I consulted that company, and they are very warmly supporting 
me, and right now are doing some work for me. That is also 
true of the Edward Thompson Publishing Co., which publishes 
the other annotated statutes, and of Mr. Uriah Barnes, who 
edited the Barnes Federal Code, the little black books. All of 
these have helped us, and are helping me right now. Inquiry 
has been made as to how this work was being done. We have 
had the assistance in this work of a doctor of laws, who is and 
has been for 20 years professor of a great law school, and 
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has been one of the editors of the Cyclopedia and the Encyclo- 
pedia of Evidence and many textbooks. We have had and now 
have the assistance of a gentleman who was a member of the last 
commission to revise the laws some 15 years ago. We have help- 
ing us a gentleman who edited the last publication of the District 
laws and several learned lawyers. The way I got them to work 
was to take their extra time. They teach or practice a part of 
the time and the rest of the time they write law books, and I 
have gotten them to assist in this work and they have given me 
their extra time of evenings and whenever they can. During the 
last 10 months I haye put in most of my own time on the work. 
We have now finished about one-third of this work, as we esti- 
mate. Some inquiry has been made as to the character of the 
work, I have letters from two justices of the Supreme Court 
and one of them says that the research and industry displayed is 
wonderful. ‘The other says as far as he can see, and he has exam- 
ined it as much as he had time, the work is well and thoroughly 
done. I had a letter from one of the biggest law firms in the 
United States to-day stating that they had looked into it—I sent 
them a copy—and they said it was well done. As I say, the 
work up to the present time is one-third done as we figure, and 
has cost $5,000. The last time it was attempted, some 15 years 
ago, the preparation cost about $200,000. When they got this 
far they had spent $60,000. We have spent $5,000. When the 
Revised Statutes were enacted in 1874, the Hon. Luke P. Poland, 
chairman of the Revision of Laws Committee, reported that it 
cost $100,000, which would be at the rate of about $35,000 for 
one-third, and we have done it for $5,000. One reason, as I said, 
is that the chairman has given his time to it and made no 
charge; and another reason was that it was done under the 
work of a committee of the House and by a chairman who gave 
his personal attention to it. A distinguished Senator said that 
the reason we got it done was because somebody gave it his per- 
sonal attention, some Member who took a personal interest, 
which is much better than any commission we have ever had, 
because no bill ever drawn by a commission has ever been re- 
ported favorably by any committee of this House. Now, in fig- 
uring that we have done one-third at $5,000, we can figure it for 
about $10,000, and by careful figuring I reach the conclusion 
that if I had $9,000 to spend, we could finish it by December, 
We have been working about 10 months. I think in the next 
six months we can do twice as much work as we did in the last 
10, and thus complete this book if we get this money to employ 
a few more assistants and spur up—— 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield just for information? 

Mr. LITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman did not state, and therefore I did 
not know, what went with all the work done by the same com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Watkrns]. Is that included in the $5,000? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. Congress has been allowing $4,000 a year 
for the revisal. I took that for 10 months and part of the clerk 
hire and employed three to four men whom I put to work, giving 
one of them $125 a month, or rather $1,500 a year, and another 
$1,200, and another whatever I could pay him. Some of them 
worked for whatever I found I could give them. We have men 
helping right now who are so anxious to get it done they are 
working for nothing. Of course, I can not expect them to con- 
tinue that way. ‘The reviser before me, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS], brought in his bill before I came 
here, which passed the House, but did not go through the Senate. 
It was a bill to revise only a certain part of the laws; not to 
codify them all. In all the history of this country there has 
been but one code of our laws made, and that was 46 years ago. 
The laws now are in 36 volumes. 

When I became chairman of this committee and investigated 
the former work cf the committee I found that it was allowed 
$4,000 a year for a reviser. The question arose as to what he 
should do. Forty-six years ago a bill was passed enacting the 
Reyised Statutes as the Code of American Laws. Since then 
the committee has from time to time revised certain compara- 
tively small parts of the laws and done some admirable work, 
but as fast as they finished anything something came along to 
amend and they were no nearer finished than before they 
started. In 1897 a commission was appointed which, drawing 
$20,000 a year for some nine years, completed a revision which 
was turned down by the Committee on Revision. After a care- 
ful inquiry I decided that we would take the $4,000 a year and 
go ahead and make a new code of all the laws like they did in 
1874. What is the use of making two bites ofa cherry? It only 
cost $100,000 in 1874 and here I was all equipped with $4,000 
a year and $2,000 for a clerk. The committee said that they 
would stay with me and we went at it. For 10 months the 
$4,000 a year has been devoted to this task as well as most of 
my committee clerk’s salary, which was expended to employ 


1920, 
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So with about $5,000 we have completed one-third of 
this work so well that justices of the Supreme Court commend 


a reviser. 


it highly. 
as we did in the past 10 in order to have the bill ready for a 
vote the first week in December. Our revisers are more ex- 
perienced and can work more rapidly now. I have located 
other good men, and with this money I can employ sufficient 
experienced talent to finish in time. The committee has been 
very helpful. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], a 
learned lawyer, has been able to give us some of his time with 
very helpful results. Up till now the chairman has divided 
the work with his associates and has carefully gone over every 
section of the work they have done. 

If you will refer to Mr. Stesp’s presentation of the ordnance 
and fortification bill, you will find the author of this bill saved 
$288,500 that day and $10,000 on Mr. KAHx's last appropriation 
bill. That $298,500 will pay for this code in full, and it will not 
cost the Government one cent except that. 

One-third of this proposed code is now before Congress and 
the bench and the bar of the country for examination and cor- 
rection. Some mistakes will be discovered and corrected, of 
course, Everybody will have a chance to investigate the work 
and conclude as to its value. Up to this time the chairman has 
had to do about one-half the work. Dr. Burdick, of Kansas Uni- 
versity, and Mr. John Lott, of Ohio, have done most of the rest 
of the first third. Others are helping now. I can not put in 
so much time this summer. With this fund I can get the aid that 
will get this bill ready for a vote by December, I think. If I 
can be accorded 8 per cent of the money already saved, that will, 
I believe, complete the arduous task. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me two or 
three minutes? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS, Mr. Speaker, I had several months’ experience in 
this particular kind of work on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. Judge Jenkins, of Wisconsin, was a member of the 
committee and chairman of the Judiciary Subcommittee and 
I was the ranking member of the subcommittee, and it was 
assigned to us by the committee to get up a bill revising and 
codifying the laws of the District of Columbia, and we put in 
months of very hard work on the bill, much of it done at night, 
The judge and I had no expert assistance. If a gentleman has 
never done that kind of work he has no idea what a tremendous 
burden it is and how much time it takes in pure detail drudgery. 
If the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LrrrIEI, with this small 
amount of money and the kind of assistance he can get for it, 
can finish this work by the Ist of December, if it is as difficult 
and as tedious as was the District of Columbia work of like 
character, I think he will deserye a monument to his memory. 
I am only afraid that he can not get as good and as competent 
assistants as he ought to have with this appropriation. The 
codification is needed very badly, and haying had experience I 
know whereof I speak with reference to this kind of work. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. IRELAND. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, of course, in two minutes I can 
not say what I would like to say about this matter, but I had 
occasion to go into Mr. Little's office and examine the work 
that is being done. I was appointed on this committee when I 
first came to Congress, and there was some work in progress at 
that time. We revised two portions of the law—civil and erim- 
inal procedure. Now, I do not think anything is quite as much 
needed in this country as to have a code in such form that it 
ean be used by the people throughout the country, and if the 
gentleman from Kansas can do this work for anything like the 
amount that is asked for here, he is to be congratulated and the 
country is to be congratulated. And if he can get a code so that 
the lawyers will not have to go through 37 great big volumes 
of the acts of all kinds, hunting up what the law is, he will 
haye rendered the country a very great service and will be en- 
titled to very great credit. And if he can accomplish this work 
between now and the beginning of the next session, I want to 
see that code denominated as the Little Code.” [Applause.] 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the resolution and the amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SUBSTITUTE TELEPHONE OPERATOR. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the consideration of 
the following privileged resolution. 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 


The SPEAKER. 


We must do twice as much in the next six months“ 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 547. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, during the remainder of the present fiscal year, compensation 
not exceeding the rate of $2.50 per diem for the services of a substitute 
telephone operator, 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a letter from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, of an explanatory na- 
ture, be read. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. GARD. How many more of these resolutions will the 
gentleman have to-night? 

Mr. IRELAND. Four or five, possibly. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLUBRK’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1920. 
Hon. CLIFFORD IRELAND, 
Chairman Committee on Accounts, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mu. IRRLAND: By reason of an unusual amount of sickness 
during the present 1 gra of our regular force of telephone operators, 
the appropriation of $500 for the employment of a substitute operator is 
exhausted, and we have two months remaining of the fiscal os For 
this period it is estimated that an amount not exceeding $150 will be 
necessary. 

I inclose a draft of a resolution for the employment of such substi- 
tute at the usual rate of compensation, $2.50 BE diem, until July 1, 
when the regular appropriation will become ayailable, and would thank 
you to cause it to be considered by the Committee on Accounts. 


Very truly, yours, 
Wa. TYLER PAGH. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman said he had four or five 
more of these resolutions? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has not any peace resolu- 
tions, so called, among them, has he? 

Mr. IRELAND. No. A ; 
5 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


JOHN A. M'KENZIE, 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present consid- 
Lars of the following resolution, which I send to the Clerk's 

esk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 514, 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided for by law, to John A, McKenzie, 
janitor and messenger in the rooms of the official stenographers to 
committees, additional compensation at the rate of $260 per annum, 
payable monthly. 

Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Speaker, this resolution is to equalize 
the salary of the messenger to the committee reporters with 
that of the messenger to the reporters of debates in the House, 
When the salaries of the reporters of debates and the stenog- 
raphers to the committees were raised, the salary of the mes- 
senger to the reporters of debates was raised, but this messen- 
ger was overlooked. He has been an employee of the commit- 
tee stenographers for over 20 years. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDWELL. How many more resolutions have you 
before you come to the majority and minority clerks? 

Mr. IRELAND. I do not think we have time to reach that 
to-night. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If you have no time to reach that, I will 
make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. IRELAND. I wish the gentleman would withhold that. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I wish the gentleman would call it up as 
the next one, 

Mr. IRELAND, I can not do that, 

Mr. CALDWELL, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. IRELAND. I move a call of the House, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. Obviously no quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Bland, Mo, Byrnes, S. C. Cole 
Anderson Bland, Va. Campbell, Pa. Cooper 
Anthony Booher Cantrill Copley 
Aswell Brinson Caraway Costello 
Bankhead Brumbaugh Carter ago 
Barkley Buchanan Casey Crowther 
Benson Burke Clark, Fla, Cullen 
Blackmon Butler Classon Curry, Calif, 
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Darrow Harrison McFadden Sanford 
Dempsey ai Hastings Nek Schall 
Dent Haugen McPherson Scully 
Dewalt Hayden Madden Sears 
Dickinson, Mo. Hays Maher Shreve 
Dickinson, Iowa Hernandez Mansfield Siem 
Dominick Hill Martin Smal 
Donovan Hoe: ason Smithwick 
Doremus Holland Mays Snyder 
Drane Howard ead Steagall 
Drewry Hulings Merritt Stedman 
Dunn James Montague teele 
Dyer Johnson, Wash. Mooney Stephens, Ohio 
Eagle Johnston, N. Y. Moore, Va Stevenson 
Echols Jones, Pa. Moores, Ind. Stiness 
Elliott Jones, Tex. Morin Strong, Pa. 
Ellsworth Juul Mott Sullivan 
Elston Kahn Neely 3 
Esch Kearns Nicholls Taylor, Colo, 
Evans, Nebr, Kelley, Mich, Olney Tillman 
Fairfield Kelly, Pa. Padgett Towner 
Ferris Kendall Peters Treadway. 
Fess Kennedy, Iowa Porter Upshaw 
Fields Kettner Pou Vare 
Fisher Kiess Rainey, Ala. Ward 
Flood Kitchin Ramsey Wheeler 
Focht Kleczka Ramseyer Williams 
Freem: Knutson Reavis Wiison, 
Fuller, Mass. Lankf Reber Wilson, Pa. 
Gallivan Lee, Ga. Rhodes Wood, Ind. 
Garland Lesher Riddick Woods, Va. 
Gedwin, N. C, Longworth rdan Yates 
Good Lufkin Rose Young, N. Dak, 
Goodykoontz McArthur Rowan Zihlman 
Gould McClintie Rucker 

Hamill McCulloch Sabath 

Hamilton McDuffie 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-nine Members haye 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


ASSISTANT IN THE DOCUMENT ROOM. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for the 
present consideration of the resolution, which the Clerk will 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 508. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, until otherwise provided by law, additional compensation at the 
rate of $180 per annum to one assistant now being paid $1,100 per 
annum in the House document room. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is to equalize the salaries 
of the employees in the House document room. No one seems 
to know exactly why, but there are 11 of them drawing $1,200 
compensation, while one draws $920. This is to equalize the 
salaries of the men, all of whom are doing the same work. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr; IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present consid- 
eration of another resolution which I send to the desk, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 492. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House until otherwise provided by law compensation at the rate of 
$1,200 per annum for the service of a shipping clerk in the folding 
room on the House, such shipping clerk to be in Hew of a folder at the 


rate of $900 per annum. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this involves the expenditure 
of $300, the difference between $900: and $1,200—$900 being his 
present compensation. The necessity of a shipping clerk in 
the folding room is apparent to all who have had experience 
there, and that service has been performed for some years. 
The recipient of the additional salary has been in the employ 
of the House of Representatives since 1889, and performing the 
duties of a shipping clerk. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 
i Will the man who gets this increase have the 
title es shipping clerk? Is he now employed in the document 
room 
Mr. IRELAND. Yes. He has been employed continuously 
since 1889. 
— The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend the remarks I made on the amendment here a while 


ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? i 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


; By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 
To Mr. MILLER, for the day, on account of the funeral of a 


| relative. 


To Mr. Sumsers of Washington (at the request of Mr. WEB- 
STER), for the day, on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, “ 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 


May 20, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 


taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the Post 
Office Department for the Official Postal Guide, and for other 
purposes (H. Doc. No. 772); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


and ordered to be printed. 


2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 


supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the Gov- 


ernment Printing Office for leaves of absence of employees and 
for expenses of the office of superintendent of documents, fiscal 
year 1921 (H. Doe. No. 773); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
from the Attorney General a list of judgments rendered against 
the Government by district courts, together with an estimate of 
appropriation required for the payment of said judgments (H. 
Doe. No. 774); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a let- 
ter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Lake Tahoe, Calif. and Nev.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from gommittees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, from the Select Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department, to which was referred the- 
resolution of the House (H. Res. 563) providing for the con- 
sideration of House Report No. 998 from the Select Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No, 1002), which said resolution and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. ~ 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the joint 
resolution of the Senate (S. J. Res. 170) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Navy to open certain naval radio stations 
for the use of the general public, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 1003), which said joint 


resolution and report were referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DYER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9559) to extend the 
benefits of the employers’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to 
Arthur E. Rump, reported the same with an amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1001), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar., 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14048) 


granting a pension to Thomas J. Mullin, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 14135) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States,” passed February 20, 
1917; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14136) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
parole United States prisoners, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, as amended by act approyed January 23, 
1913, and for the establishment of a probation system in the 
United States courts, except in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14137) to create a bureau of 
aeronautics in the Department of Commerce and providing for 
the organization and administration thereof; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 14138) to amend section 
3221 of the Federal statutes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY; A bill (H. R. 14139) to increase the limit 
of cost of a public building at Steubenville, Ohio; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 563) pro- 
viding for the consideration of House report 998, from the 
Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, and 
for other purposes; to the House Calendar. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 564) for the immediate considera- 
tion of House resolution 563 and House report No, 998 on the 
same subject, previously introduced; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MASON» Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 357) authorizing 
the recognition of the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 14140) granting a pension to 
Mildred Atchison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 14141) granting a pension to 
Guy H. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 14142) granting a pension 
to Edward E. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 14148) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Bieber; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 3 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 14144) to remove the 
charge of desertion against John Starkey; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14145) for the relief of Peter 
Bur; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 14146) granting a pension 
to Emma D. Potts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 14147) granting a 
pension to Henry Clifton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 14148) to cor- 
rect the military record of A. J. Henry; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. . 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 14149) granting a pension 
to Nina R. Benjamin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3724. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Allied Patriotic Socie- 
ties of America, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the enforcement of 
the existing immigration laws and the passage of additional 
restrictive legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

8725. By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Petition for in- 
creased compensation of superintendents of national ceme- 
teries; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

3726. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Missouri State Dental 
Association and the Kansas City (Mo.) Board of Trade, regard- 
ing the tax on certain articles; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3727. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of Aero Club of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring a separate air service for the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3728. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Sundry letters and telegrams from 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, opposing the proposed 
tax on advertising; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3729. Also, sundry letters and telegrams from citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring the passage of the Mason bill; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3730. Also, sundry letters and telegrams from citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring an increase in salaries for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

8731. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring the bonus for ex-service men and women; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3732. Also, petition of C. D. Irwin, of Brookline, Mass., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 12446 and opposing the recog- 
nition of the Irish Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

3733. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of the Workmen's Cir- 
cle, East New York Branch 295, and the Mattress and Box 
Spring Makers’ Union, Local 47, of New York, favoring amnesty 
for political prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3734. Also, petition of superintendent of public works of the 
State of New York, protesting against continued Government 
activities on the barge canal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

8735. Also, petition of Real Estate Board of New York, pro- 
testing against the proposed tax on real-estate transactions in 
connection with the bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3736. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Resolution of the Ex- 
change Club of Detroit, Mich., favoring a modification of the 
seaman’s act in so far as it relates to the Great Lakes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3737. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of mem- 
bers of Woonsocket Day Nursery and Children's Home of 
Woonsocket, R. I., favoring passage of House bill 10925; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3738. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of Chico Ad Club, 
Chico, Calif., recommending a just increase in the salary of 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

3739. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Arthur E. Hunger- 
ford, Baltimore, Md., in relation to House bill 13334; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3740. Also, petition of George J. Streckfus, jr., Baltimore, Md., 
in relation to Senate bill 4089; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

3741. Also, petition of M. D. Swartz, Allied Printing Trades 
Council, M. S. Curry, John G. McCoy, Rabbi William Rosenau, 
Baltimore Highlands Importers’ Association, and K. Cooper, all 
of Baltimore, Md., in relation to postal increase; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

3742. By Mr, LONERGAN: Petition of North Bloomfield, 
Conn., Milk Producers’ Association, favoring the passage of the 
Tilson bill for the Federal regulation of shipping milk; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3743. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of ©. Kenyon Co., of 
New York, opposing the passage of House bill 12976; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8744. Also, petition of the Workman's Circle, East New York 
Branch 295, favoring amnesty for political prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3745. Also, petition of J. L. McCormack and John J. Carter in 
connection with tax on stock transactions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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8746. Also, petition of twentieth assembly district, Regular 
Republican Club (Inc.), and Flatbush Chamber of Commerce 
(Inc.), both of New York, favoring increased salaries for postal 
employees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8747. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of J. McCander, secretary in be- 
half of members of Division 425, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, protesting against Army reorganization bill as now 
in conference; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3748. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Barrett Co., of Boston, 
Mass., opposing the passage of Senate bill 3223; to the Commit- 
tee on Patents, 

3749. Also, petition of the American Thread Co., of Fall River, 
Mass., and Samuel I. Cohen, of Boston, Mass., favoring higher 
pay for postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, May 20, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, May 19, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 

recess. “i 
_ THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to re- 
peal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the disposi- 
tion, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING). 
will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary 


Ball Gay McCormick Sheppard 
Brandegee Henderson McCumber moot 
Calder Jones, Wash. McNary Sterling 
Chamberlain Kellogg Nelson Thomas 
Comer Kendrick New Trammell 
Curtis King Norris Underwood 
Dillingham Knox Page Warren 
Fall Lenroot Reed Watson 
Fernald Lodge Robinson Williams 

Mr. KING. The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 


son] and the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] are 
necessarily detained from the Senate. ` 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. -BECKHAM ], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris], the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sursons] 
are absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hare] and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Harrison, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. NUGENT, Mr. STANLEY, 
and Mr. WapswortH answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Gronna and Mr. DIAL entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. DIAL. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
SsatrH of South Carolina] on official business. I ask that this 
notice may stand for the day. 

Mr. SPENCER, Mr. Warsa of Montana, and Mr. CAPPER en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. CAPPER. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] and the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] on official business. 

Mr. France, Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
OVERMAN, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. Saarta of Arizona entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11892) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 


other purposes, asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and has appointed 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa, Mr. Dempsey, and Mr, GALLAGHER man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12775) to amend an act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, asks a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. KAHN, Mr. ANTHONY, 
Mr. McKenzie, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Fros managers at the fur- 
ther conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5163) authorizing 
certain tribes of Indians to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10072) to provide 
for the punishment of officers of United States courts wrong- 
fully converting moneys coming into their possession, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7629) to amend the 
penal laws of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12044) to accept the 
cession by the State of California of exclusive jurisdiction over 
the lands embraced within the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia 
National Park, and General Grant National Park, respectively, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
354) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to Paul E. 
Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand Army of the Republic, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., necessary tents, cots, and blankets for use at the State 
encampment to be held at said city May 25, 26, and 27, 1920. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, 
No. 85, Grand Army of the Republic, Bloomington, Ind., nec- 
essary tents and cots for use at the State encampment to be 
held at said city May 25, 26, and 27, 1920, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry inmates of the 
National Military Home, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting pensions to survivors of Indian wars, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of the Albanian 
societies of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation awarding to Greece the two southern 
Albanian Provinces of Koritza and Argyrocastro, which Prov- 
inces have been misnamed “Northern Epirus,” and praying 
that the representatives of Albania be granted a hearing, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


LANDS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2791) to provide for the leasing of 
lands in Alaska for stock breeding and other „re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 612) 
thereon. > 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably with amendments Senate resolution 357, to which I call 
the attention of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 13, before the words 
“remedial legislation,“ to insert “any necessary”; and on 
line 14 to strike out the words “relative to this growing 
evil.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as amended, 

2275 KING. I ask that the resolution as amended may be 
rea 


D 


1920.. 


The Assistant Secretary read the resolution as amended, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privil and Elections, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is instructed to in gate forthwith and report 
to the Senate as soon as possible the campaign expenditures of the 
various presidential candidates in. both es, the names. of the per- 
sons, firms, or corporations subscribing, the amount contributed, the 
method of expenditure of said sums, and all facts in relation —— 
not only as to the subscriptions of money and expenditures thereo 
but as to the use of any other means or influence, including the 
promise or use of patronage and the providing of funds for setting up 
contesting delegations, and all other facts in relation thereto that 
would not only be of public interest but would aid the Congress in 
any. necessary remedial legislation. 

hat said Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any subcom- 


and docu- 
ments; to employ stenographers at a cost of not exc ng $1 per 


committee or any 
y makes default, or who, having ap- 


ntingent of the 

hereof shall be paid from the co: iy the a — 

thereof. and approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, just a word before the action is 
taken. The Federal Government has heretofore determined 
that it would enter the States and control to a greater or less 
degree the election machinery therein. A number of years ago 
the Force bill was a specter which haunted the States and 
threatened to place the control of their elections under Federal 
authority. A Federal marshal or Federal soldier at the polls 
was promised by that proposed legislation. 

The States-are regarded with so little importance by many 
people that they would deny them the power and the right to 
enact their own election laws and to control their own elections. 
Under the guise of protecting the purity of elections where the 
elections of Senators and Representatives are involved, statutes 
have been passed by Congress and the threat is made to extend 
the authority of the United States beyond present limitations. 
No doubt there have been some abuses in the States in con- 
nection with: election matters and doubtless at times frauds 
lave been perpetrated, but in my opinion the people can better 
control their loeal affairs, including elections, than can any 
Government functioning at Washington. The building up of a 
huge Federal electoral machine or some stupendous organiza- 
tion to control the votes of the people will not accomplish what 
is so vehemently claimed by many. 

It is possible some candidates for the Presidency have ex- 
pended large sums in their preconvention campaigns, but it is 
my opinion that the electors within the States will visit their 
displeasure upon those who have offended and public opinion 
will punish any who may be guilty. The people of the States 
are ready and willing to enact needed legislation to meet evils 
as they arise. We are too prone to fly to the Federal Govern- 
ment to cure some wrong which but recently has been brought 
to the attention of the people. We know that the States are 
constantly enacting statutes to correct. evils.. Public conscience 
quiekly responds to rational and proper demands. The ethical 
and moral standard of the American people is high and they 
will not tolerate abuses which can be corrected by legislation. 
I shall not op this resolution, but I take this opportunity 
to express the thought that it is in line with the centralizing 
and consolidating tendencies of the hour and will be regarded 
as a precedent for further infringement upon the rights of the 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint reselutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second, time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4414) granting a pension to Georgia E. McKim- 
mey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4416) to amend paragraph 1, section 3, of an act 
entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 
3, 1913; to the Committee on Finance. 8 

A bill (S. 4417) for the relief of the P. L. Andrews Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4418) granting a pension to Walter B. Chase; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4419). providing for the extension of time for the 
reclamation. of certain lands in the State of Oregon under the 
Carey Act; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 4420) to prohibit the exportation of sugar, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 4421) securing rights of way and easements over 
public Jand in connection with Federal irrigation projects; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

A bill (S. 4422) granting an increase of pension to Durbin L. 
Badley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4423) granting a pension to Ruben B. Hyder (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4424) to prevent the devastation of forest lands, 
to perpetuate the forest resources of the United States, to avert 
the destruction of the lumber and wood using industries, and 
— other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 


By Mr. FERNALD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 200) to grant authority to con- 
tinue the use of the temporary buildings of the American Red 
Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) looking to the granting of 
amnesty and pardon to certain persons now serving sentences: 
or who are confined in Federal prisons; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 202) providing for the manu- 
facture and sale at cost of fertilizer for agricultural purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


VALUE OF COTTON CONTRACTS. 


Mr. COMER. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to amend sub- 
division 3 of section 5 of the United States cotton- futures act 
approved August 11, 1916. I ask that it be read and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (S. 4415) to amend subdivision 3 of section 5 of 
the United States cotton-futures act approved August 11, 1916, 
was read the first time by its title, the second time at length, 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision 3 of section 5 of the United 
States cotton-futures a approved August 11, 1916; be amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Provided, That in the case of contracts made 30 days after the 
enactment of this tory act, In which the perna bave not speci- 
fied the basis grade, at least one-half of each lot of cotton tendered 
for delivery under such contract shall be of standard e of mid- 
dling or above and each hundred-bale lot tendered for delivery under 
such contract shall consist of not more than four different standard 
grades and not less than 25 bales of each such grade.” 

Mr. COMER. Mr. President, in offering the bill to amend the 
cotton-futures act making the delivery of a contract of 100 
bales to be at least one-half middling and above and to require 
not less than 25 bales of each grade of cotton tendered to fill 
a contract, this amendment is intended to help the Smith- 
Lever bill of August 11, 1916, and the Smith-Lever amendment 
of March 4, 1919, to accomplish their purpose, namely, the 
stabilizing of the values of futures contract cotton basis mid- 
dling on the value of spot cotton basis middling. 

The benefits from this stabilization would be realized by 
every regular business in cotton, commencing at the producer, 
dealer, banker, manufacturer, consumer. Not only this amend- 
ment but all the laws on futures contracts are intended to 
correct the factitious movements in cotton prices prevailing 
on the exchanges. These oscillating prices are accomplished 
by assembling the tenderable grades in such arrangement as 
will least suit the buyer, and at differences factitious, slow, and 
uncertain of adjustment and productive of an unreliable market, 
all this making of the exchange market a gambling condition 
akin to that maintained by the Prince of Monaco. Cotton 
involving billions of dollars, associated with the direct interest 
and use of millions of people, deserves a better fate than to 
have its value shuttlecocked around. 

The power within the law to destroy or even to divert tem- 
porarily the usufruct of the law of supply and demand is in- 
jurious to every legitimate business. This includes cotton 
handling, and any claim that such handling is beneficial to 
any cotton interest is without foundation and should by law 
be made impossible. This has been discussed on March 25 
and 30, on April I, 3, 17, 29, and 30, on May 8 and 12. I wish to 
call attention particularly to the discussion had on April 17 
and May 12. 
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I have received resolutions adopted by the Alabama Bankers’ 
Association, in convention assembled at Mobile, and also a com- 
munication from the president of the Pierce County Farmers’ 
Union of Georgia, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution. 

“Whereas a measure now pending in the United States Con- 
gress as an amendment to the Agricultural appropriation 
bill introduced by Senator B. B. Comer, of Alabama, pro- 
vides that all deliveries of cotton on the exchanges shall 
contain 50 per cent of middling cotton or better and the 
balance, at the option of the seller, shall be of grades ten- 
derable; and 

“Whereas the banking interests of Alabama are largely de- 
pendent on the production and marketing of cotton affected 
by this legislation; and 

“ Whereas it is the judgment of the Alabama Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, that the adoption of this 
measure will cause exchange quotations to more nearly re- 
flect the actual prices of cotton in the markets as governed 
by supply and demand: Be it 

“Resolved by the Alabama Bankers’ Association, That we 
hereby indorse the Comer amendment to Agricultural appro- 
priation bill and urge the Alabama Members of Congress to aid 


in the passage of same as of benefit both to the producer and the 


consumer ; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this association be in- 
structed to send a copy of these resolutions to each Member of 
Congress from Alabama.” ' 


BLACKSHEAR, GA., May 17, 1920. 
Senator B. B. COMER. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Comer: As president of the Farmers’ Union of 
Pierce County, Ga., I am writing you to inform you that the 
Farmers’ Union of this county heartily indorses your cotton- 
exchange amendment, and we as a county union urge that you 
do all in your power to get this amendment through, as we 
believe it will be of great benefit to the mass of farmers. 

Yours, very truly, 
H. G. Bowen, 
President Pierce County Farmers’ Union, 
HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 369), 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate with the following information: 

First. Any and all facts, figures, data, or information now in pee 
session of the 8 Department relative to profiteering which 
would in any way enable Congress to deal with the matter either 
through the present proposed revenue legislation or through enactment 
of more effective criminal statutes. That such report shall contain a 
list of all corporations with the amount of their earnings which have 
earned in excess of 15 per cent on their capital stock, as shown by their 
returns to the Internal Revenue Bureau for the calendar year 1919, 
accompanied by such statement*as will show net earnings of the same 
corporation for the calendar year 1918. 

Second. The figures showing the amount of money which the Gov- 
ernment has raised up to this time since the nning of the war by 
taxation and the amount which it has raised by loans. 


GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 370), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the people of Mexico have repudiated the government which 
fcr many years, and particularly during the German war, in disre- 
gard of the true interests and welfare of Mexico, pursued a polic 
which was incompatible with the national honor of Mexico, whic 
made of Mexico a rock of offense in her international relations, and 
which was designed to thwart the unity of the States within the 
Pan American Union; and 

Whereas the political integrity of Mexico and the libert 
of the Mexican people can only be realized and 
recognition of, and adherence to, those principles of 

ace, justice, law, and morality which are acknowled 
orced by all civilized and enlightened States: Therefore 
Resolved, That the Senate express the hope that the people of Mexico 
will institute a new government which will bring internal peace, stimu- 
late industry, secure the liberties and rights of the ple, and promote 
the welfare of the country by a wise, just, and consistent policy ; which 
will acknowledge and discharge the duties of Mexico under interna- 
tional law and the comity of nations, particularly for the protection of 
the lives, liberties, and yaa of the nationals of other States within 

Mexico; which will open the way for cordial and amicable relations and 

commerce with the United States, and provide for the settlement of out- 

standing questions between the United States and Mexico. 


MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 
Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 


and welfare 
ntained by a 
ublic order, 
and en- 


Mr. KENDRICK. 


to-morrow morning, at the close of the morning business, I shall 
address the Senate on the pending live-stock legislation. 


PRESIDENTIAL. APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 795. An act to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and Improved under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with 
said laws; and 

S. 2792. An act to enlarge the boundaries of the Oregon Na- 
tional Forest. 


ODONTOLOGIC LATIN-AMERICAN CONGRESS (S. DOC. NO. 274). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In view of the provision contained in the deficiency act ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, that “hereafter the Executive shall not 
extend or accept any invitation to participate in any inter- 
national congress, conference, or like event without first having 
specific authority of law to do so,“ I transmit herewith for 
the consideration of the Congress and for its determination 
whether it will authorize the acceptance of the invitation and 
appropriate the necessary funds to defray the expenses inci- 
dent thereto, a report from the Secretary of State with refer- 
ence to an invitation of the Uruguayan Government to partici- 
pate in the First Odontologic Latin-American Congress to be 
held at Montevideo September 18 to 23, 1920, the purpose of 
which is to study the various questions connected with the 
practice and sclence of dentistry, to procure a better knowledge 
of the scientific, cultural, and artistic matters relating to 
odontology, to promote the diffusion of mouth hygiene among 
all classes, and to create, maintain, and fasten the ties of 
international fraternity. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
20 May, 1920. 


FEDERAL-CONTROL ACT (S. DOC. NO. 275). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives; 


In accordance with the requirements of the provisions of 
section 7 of the Federal-control act, approved March 21, 1918, 
I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress a de- 
tailed report of the receipts and expenditures made under sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of said Federal-control act for the calendar years 
ended December 31, 1918, and December 31, 1919. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
THe WHITE HOUSE, 
20 May, 1920. 


REMAINING BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon when 
the shipping bill was under consideration and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] was discussing the high cost of liv- 
ing on the shipping bill, he gave expression to this view: 

I wish, however, to say in passing that I do not subscribe to the 
program of the steering committee, I do not recognize the right of 
any small 8 of men on either side of the Chamber, after bills 
have been report from committees to the Senate, following full dis- 
cussion and consideration, to say that such bille shall not be con- 
sidered by the Senate except as they may say; and I serve notice— 

And so forth. 

The Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], responding to 
the same sentiment, said: 

I realize, as the Senator does, that the endeayor may be in vain, 
just as he ag ha the effort may be in yain in respect to the particular 
bill in which he is interested and in which all the country is interested 
as well; but I will make the motion, and I will ascertain exactly 
whether or not a bill of the character to which I have referred can 
come up- before the Senate or whether it is to be relegated to the 
obscurity to which it bas been condemned by the steering committee, 

Mr. President, I think it quite proper at this time to call 
attention to the functions and the duties of the committee on 
order of business, not only that individual Senators may under- 
stand what that committee’s work is but also that the country 
may understand that its function is to facilitate the enactment 
into legislation of all bills reported which receive a majority 
vote of the Senate and never to obstruct or delay the con- 
sideration of any bill whatsoever. 

During the early days of a session there is no necessity 
whatever for a committee on order of business; any bill which 


a] 


1920. 
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has been reported from a committee can generally be brought 
up and immediate consideration seeured for it; but toward the 
close of every session, and especially of short sessions and 
those sessions when we are looking for an adjournment or 
recess at some future day, the calendar is likely to become con- 
gested and Senators become desirous of knowing just when 
and the order in which they can bring up for consideration 
the bills in which they are interested. One of the purposes of 
the committee on order of business, which is generally called 
the steering committee, is to assist in securing at the earliest 
possible period consideration of all bills which have been 
reported from the committees of the Senate. More important, 
however, than that, their duty is to see to it that all appropria- 
tion bills shall be passed before the first day of the ensuing 
July. 

There are a number of appropriation bills yet upon the cal- 
endar; there are a number now in conference. It has been 
hoped that we could adjourn this session about the 4th or 5th 
of June. The steering committee had not done very much at 
this session until it became apparent that it was desired to 
adjourn at a certain date, when it became especially essential 
that we should secure the enactment of the appropriation bills 
which are necessary for the support of the Government during 
the ensuing year. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota if the work that should be done in the public interest 
is not completed, what reason is there for adjournment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think there is good 
reason to act on all the bills that are reported as soon as we 
can; and if we can get through before the Republican conven- 
tion and the Democratie conyention, which may take much 
of the time from June 5 until July, we had better do so, even 
though we take only a recess and come back, but we should in 
the meantime have the appropriation bills disposed of. 

Mr. KENYON, The Senator from North Dakota is discussing 
the work of the steering committee. I should like to ask the 
Senator what program of business. the steering committee has 
actually arranged for the remainder of the session, and whether 
a bill such as I referred to yesterday, which is known as the 
packer bill, is likely to have any consideration either now or 
at any future time at the hands of the steering committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, that bill has been before 
the committee, as have.a number of other bills. The only 
arrangement that the steering committee can make, as a rule, 
is in reference to the order in which bills shall be considered, 
and especially in reference to the appropriation bills. Some 
appropriation bills are now ready; some are not ready. There 
may be three or four upon the calendar at the same time, and 
Senators desire to know when they can have such bills taken 
up. For instance, the shipping bill is now the unfinished busi- 
ness, and every Senator must assume, now that that bill is 
the unfinished business, that it will be disposed of. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but the shipping bill was reported, as 
T understand, on the 4th of May. How does it happen that the 
shipping bill has been brought up so quickly, while other bills 
have not been? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is because the Senator in charge of 
Sa shipping bill was alert and upon the job and moved to take 

t up. 

Mr. KENYON. That was the reason for it being taken up? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was the reason. 

Mr. KENYON. Did the steering committee have anything to 
do with it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The steering committee had nothing to 
do as to fixing the order in which that bill should come up. 

Mr. KENYON, Did not the steering committee assign that 
bill a place? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the steering committee did not assign 
it a place. The Senator from Washington gave notiee that 
he would bring it up, and the steering committee made no 
objection to his bringing it up at the time when he said he 
would bring it up. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from North Dakota, then, says 
that the steering committee had nothing to do with giving the 
shipping bill any preference or any place? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The steering committee had nothing to 
do with giving the shipping bill the right of way over other 
bills in any order whatever. We had not considered the order 


in which bills should be taken up until there seemed to be a 
conflict between the Senators themselves as to when they should 
move to take them up. 


However, I was about to explain to the Senator from Iowa 
that we now have under consideration the shipping bill, which 
is the unfinished business. Then, there is the Army appropria- 
tion bill, which should be taken up; there is the pension ap- 
propriation bill; the sundry civil appropriation bill, and the 
legislative appropriation bill. Some of the appropriation bills 
are still in conference, and those bills, of course, have not Jeen 
finally passed. 

Mr. KENYON. The legislative bill has been passed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The legislative bill was vetoed and must 
necessarily go back to the President after it has been passed 
again by the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. KENYON. That bill was-passed on MEOE Eora I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was passed on yesterday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It had not passed at the time we had the 
meeting of the steering committee. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, as I understand, it is arranged that the 
bills are to come up in the order named by the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not necessarily; but we hope they will 
come up in the order I have indicated. 

I was going to explain to the Senator that we ought to get 
the appropriation bills through, whether we do any other busi- 
ness or not. We have got to pay the bills of the Government. 
I was here yesterday and the day before yesterday, expecting 
to get up the pension appropriation bill. I was waiting until 
the Senator from Washington should get through with the 
shipping bill. I found that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] was also waiting at the same time to move to 
take up the Army appropriation bill. I desired also to take 
up the special omnibus pension bill, many of the pension bills 
which it embraces having been on the calendar since last Sep- 
tember and waiting until we disposed of the Fuller bill. The 
idea was to take only certain of the bills which had been favor- 
ably reported, combine them in a special omnibus bill, and ask 
the consideration of the Senate for that bill. I was waiting to 
get that bill through. Other Senators were waiting to move the 
consideration of bills in which they were interested. 

The Senator from Iowa wrote a letter to the steering com- 
mittee requesting the consideration of two bills. I think there 
is no question that one of them would be considered undoubt- 
edly right away, and I think the Senator was notified to that 
effect. I did not notify him, but I understood that he had in- 
formation that we would take up his bill, known as the women’s 
5 5 as soon as we could get 8 with the appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, let me explain so that we will un- 
derstand just what we are attempting to do. 

Mr. KENYON. I think we would like to have that done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We want to get through all of the bills 
that we possibly can in a given time. If we adjourn or take a 
recess, I hope we will be able to dispose of every bill upon the 
calendar; but I want the Senator to remember one thing, and that 
is that the purpose of the steering committee is only to facilitate 
the consideration of bills and never to delay the consideration 
of any bill. The moment a bill is reported to the Senate it has 
a right to be heard by the Senate and voted upon. The steering 
committee does not consider the merits of a bill, only to the 
extent that when we are nearing the end of a session it must 
reeommend that the appropriation bills have the right of way 
in order that they all may be passed before the 1st of July. 

There is the Spanish War pension bill, which I hope will be 
brought up; there is the omnibus pension bill, which I have 
been trying to get up for some time, but which I deferred so 
that we might first dispose of the appropriation bills. 

It has been also hoped, Mr. President, and suggested to Sena- 
tors that ordinarily we occupy the time after 2 o'clock in the 
discussion and consideration of the appropriation bills; that we 
should try, without respect to the order in which they might be 
considered, to bring up other bills. during the morning hour 
after the close of the routine morning business: We believe 
that such a course will facilitate- the passage of the bills and 
clear up the calendar in the shortest possible time. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to say to the Senator that I am in 
entire sympathy: with him in regard to the appropriation bills. 
I believe that we really ought to have a rule that would give 
them the right of way as a matter of right; but we have been 

ng. for quite a number of days the shipping bill, which 
is not an appropriation bill, when a number of appropriation 
bills and conference are waiting to be taken up. It 
seems to me that situation ought to be rectified. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. The reason that that bill has the right 
of way to-day is because the Senator from Washington moved 
its consideration and because evidently a majority of the Sena- 
tors thought it was of sufficient importance to justify its con- 
sideration at this time, and it was believed that it would not 
seriously interfere with the appropriation bills. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has it not already been demonstrated that it 
has seriously interfered with the appropriation bills? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it has. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, if we are going to rely on a 
program, which I think is reasonable, that appropriation bills 
shall have the right of way, we should call up one now and lay 
the unfinished business aside until the appropriation bills are 
disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will tell the Senator a better way, and 
that is to confine our arguments to the bill under consideration. 
The very Senator who arraigns the steering committee spent 
two hours yesterday in discussing a matter that had not the 
slightest relation to the shipping bill. It was a proper question 
to discuss; his speech was a splendid presentation of matters 
that ought to be known to the American people; we can not 
complain of that; but it was not germane to the subject, and I 
dare say that less than one-third of the time that the shipping 
bill has been before the Senate has been devoted to the consid- 
eration of that bill. The Senator from Washington has had to sit 
here hour after hour and day after day waiting for some Sena- 
tor to get through with some argument upon the League of Na- 
tions, a subject which has passed out of existence some time 
ago so far as the Senate is concerned, or upon some other sub- 
ject about which he thinks it important that the American 
people should be informed. I say that if we had put such mat- 
ters aside for a little while and considered only the business 
before the Senate we would have disposed of the shipping bill 
a week or two ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what the Senator says is true; 
and yet he recognizes, and the steering committee ought to rec- 
ognize, that under the rules of the Senate the very practice of 
which he is complaining is perfectly legitimate. The question 
of changing the rules of the Senate may be involved; but the 
steering committee, it seems to me, ought to recognize what 
the rules are. If they are not right, then let us change them; 
but we have them as now formulated, and if we want to con- 
sider appropriation bills first, then, it seems to me, when there 
is an appropriation bill ready we ought to consider it. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, whether the rule is right 
or wrong raises a great many questions. It is rather difficult to 
determine at all times what remarks are pertinent to a particu- 
lar question under discussion. On the whole, I think it is safer 
to leave it to the good faith and judgment of the individual 
Senators whether or not they will confine their remarks to the 
particular subject under consideration. 

But, Mr. President, I want to say that I think it comes with 
ill grace from Senators who have been touring the country for 
six months and who have not been in the Senate one day in 
twenty during the last six months to criticize the steering com- 
mittee because of its efforts to get Senators together and consider 
and agree what they would take up first and dispose of, to the 
an that we may get through at least with the appropriation 

ills. y 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know whether the Senator is refer- 
ring to me or not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not. 

Mr. KENYON. I have been in the Senate fully as much as 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are other Senators who criticized 
the committee yesterday. I have read already the criticism 
of the Senator from California [Mr. JonxsůoN ]; and I am not 
criticizing the Senator if he believes that the interests of the 
country demand his nomination as candidate for President on 
the Republican ticket, and is therefore absent from the Senate 
during the six months that he is campaigning for that im- 
portant office. What I complain of is that he comes back after 
the end of six months, and then criticizes those who have 
stayed here and been at their work day after day, attempting 
to get through with the Senate’s business, because some bill in 
which hé may have an interest has not been brought up and 
passed before this time. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. The bill to which the Senator from Califor- 
nia referred is a bill known as the Nolan-Johnson minimum- 
wage bill. That was reported from the Committee on Educa- 


tion and Labor a long time ago: I think the Senator from 
California did not feel himself charged with getting the bill 
up on the floor. The chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor tried to do that a number of times and re- 
quested members of the steering committee to give it a place 
on the program. The Senator from California, as I understand, 
was not criticizing the steering committee for failure in its 
work, but he was criticizing them for what he believes is an 
untimely burial of that bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
a moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE, The minimum-wage bill, within my knowl- 
edge, has never been mentioned to the steering committee. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator said that yesterday. I say it 
has. I mentioned it myself to members of the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator may know what has transpired 
better than I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I know what I said. 

Mr. LODGE. I only know what occurred at the meetings 
when I was present. 

Mr. KENYON. I know what I said to members of the com- 
mittee better than the Senator from Massachusetts knows what 
I said. It was not presented to the committee personally, but 
it was presented, by letter of May 6, to the chairman of the 
committee. Here is the letter. Now, why does the Senator 
say it has not been mentioned? 

Mr. LODGE. Because it has not been mentioned in the 
committee in my presence. That is why I say it. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator may not have been present at 
all times. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not been present at all times, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, one thing is certain—it has not 
been considered by the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. No; that is what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is complaining of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose that it has not. There are per- 
haps 100 bills on the calendar that have been reported that 
have not been considered by that committee at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion for information? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. After a bill has been reported from a com- 
mittee and placed on the calendar, can not any Senator who is 
interested in it, after the morning business is closed and before 
the time set for any business that is on the calendar to be laid 
before the Senate, make a motion to take it up? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly, if he is in the Senate; 
but, of course, he can not do so if he is out over the country. 

Mr. NELSON. Could not the Senator from Iowa have made 
a motion at any time during almost any morning hour to take 
up his bill if he had had enough votes to take it up? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Any Senator can move to take up any 
bill at any time. ‘The only purpose of the steering committee is, 
as I have tried to make clear, when we get in a congested state, 
and we have appropriation bills undisposed of, to see that they 
get through within the proper time; and when we hurry them 
along we are opening the gate wider for the consideration of 
any other bill that is before the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. The packer bill, as stated several times by 
the Senator’s colleague [Mr. Gronna], could not have deen 
taken up and disposed of during the morning hour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It could if there were enough votes to 
take it up. 

Mr. KENYON. But, I say, it could not have been disposed 
of. It was a bill which it was known would bring about a 
great deal of discussion, and the object was to bring it up when 
it could be made the unfinished business. The motion could 
have been made, but it is well understood—there is not any use 
of camouflaging about that—that the bill that gets the right of 
way from the steering committee is the bill that will be taken 
up. That is why we have asked that that be done. We pro- 
ceeded with the usual course of asking the steering committee 
to give that bill a place. If that is not effective, we will try 
some other method. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I may have asked the steering committee 
to give a place to my pension bill. They have not given a place 
to it. I have just as much right to ask it as any other Senator, 


Their attention is given to other bills. I can bring that up, 
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if have enough votes to bring it up, at any time. The Senator 
can do the same with any bill that he has before the Senate, 

Mr. KENYON. All I say is that we deferred to the well- 
recognized custom here, as I have understood, of going to the 
steering committee. That is all we did, and we met this result. 
Now, of course, we can move to take it up—we know that—and 
we will moye to take it up at every opportunity. 


Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says— 


Whether it is to be relegated to the obscurity to which it has been 
condemned by the steering committee. 

The steering committee condemns no bill to obscurity. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not say that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say, this was one of the Senators speak- 
ing on this subject yesterday—the Senator from California 
(Mr. Jounson]. The steering committee condemns no bill to 
obscurity. It recognizes the right of the Senate to pass judg- 
ment on every bill that has been reported favorably from a 
committee, but it ought to assist Senators in haying an agree- 
ment as between themselves on the order in which the appro- 
priation bills and any conference reports connected with them 
may be considered. That is practically all that the committee 
on order of business has done in this case, 

Mr, President, I do not wish to take up any more of the time 
of the Senate. I regret that the Senator from Iowa, whose 
bills, I think, have had as fair consideration as those of any 
other Senator in the Chamber, should see fit at this time to 
threaten to punish the Senate if he does not succeed in getting 
a majority to take up any bill which he may haye, and to 
undertake to keep it here all summer. 

Mr. KENYON. I have not threatened to punish the Senate. 
Where is there any threat to punish the Senate? I am insist- 
ing that the business of the Senate be done; that is all. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Well, when I read the statements made 
by the Senator from Iowa yesterday, and the Senator from 
California yesterday, I can not see anything but a covert threat 
in their statements and in the suggestion of the Senator this 
morning, first, that he would move to take up the bill to which 
he refers, and, second, that he saw no reason why we should 
adjourn. 

Mr. KENYON. 
it up? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly I do not object. 

Mr. KENYON. That is all I say. We will move to take it 
up, and keep on moving to take it up and trying to secure its 
consideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope, however, that the Senator will 
not do that at the expense of getting through with the appro- 
priation bills before June 5. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The appropriation bills should be finished 
before the close of the fiscal year, of course; but I see no 
reason—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I say, before June 5. 
get through with them by that time. 

Mr. KENYON. I hope we can get through with everything 
by June 5; but if there is business on the calendar that con- 
cerns the public that we can not get through by June 5, then 
I think we should come back and finish the calendar. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Well, let us try to get it through by June 
5, if it is possible to do so, and allow Congress to adjourn. 
Now, I appreciate the fact—referring again not to the Senator 
from Iowa but to another Senator who criticized the steering 
committee—that when a Senator has been away from the 
Senate for six months, and comes back at the end of the six 
months, when the others are tired out, he is rested and prepared 
to stay and fight another six months, and especially after the 
convention is over, when he will have plenty of time to con- 
centrate his mind upon the business of the Senate; but I think 
he should give consideration to the feelings of those who haye 
been here at work during his absence. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives insisting upon its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12775) to amend an act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, and requesting a fur- 
ther conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, from the committee of 
conference representing the Senate I submit the report on 
ages ated Le and I desire to make a statement in connec- 
tion Be 


LIX——461 


Does the Senator object to our moying to take 


I hope we will 


‘single list for promotion in the Regular Army. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12775) to amend an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, having met, 
after full and free conference have been unable to reach an 
agreement thereon. 


JAMES W. Wapswonrtn, Jr., 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
C. S. THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JuLrus KAHN, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
JohN C. MCKENZIE, 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in view of the report 
which I have just submitted in connection with the Army re- 
organization bill, I think it is my duty to inform the Senate of 
the situation. 

Senators will remember the passage of the Army reorganiza- 
tion bill through the Senate and will remember some of its 
salient features. The conferees have been sitting something 
over four weeks. During that time, Mr. President, certain 
tentative agreements have been reached by the conferees, and I 
think I ought to state what they are. 

The bill as passed by the House and the bill as passed by the 
Senate, in so far as they affect a reorganization of the Regular 
Army alone, are not diametrically opposed. There were several 
differences in the proyisions, and the conferees set to work to 
compose those differences in the first instance before approach- 
ing a solution of some of the fundamentals which characterize 
the respective bills. 

The conferees have reached a tentative agreement, for exam- 
ple, relating to the functions of the General Staff and the 
eligibility of officers for service upon the General Staff. The 
conferees baye likewise reached a tentative agreement on the 
Also upon the 
classification and elimination of Regular Army officers in their 
respective grades. Also as to the term of enlistment for the 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and their pay in all the 
grades of the enlisted personnel. Also upon the method of fill- 
ing vacancies in the commissioned personnel of the Regular 
Army; for example, those provisions of the legislation which 
provide that at least 50 per cent of the vacancies created by 
the act shall be filled by the appointment into the Regular Army 
of emergency officers who saw service during the recent war. 

The medical service of the Army, including the Medical 
Corps, the Dental Corps, and the Veterinary Corps, and the 
Medical Administration Corps, has also been tentatively agreed 
upon. 

The treatment of chaplains has been tentatively agreed upon, 
and other smaller matters have been agreed upon in the con- 
ference. : 

The question then arose, Mr. President, as to whether or not 
that feature of the Army bill as passed by the Senate which 
attempts to establish one Army for the United States, organized 
under the Army clause of the Constitution, should prevail or 
should be abandoned completely. After much discussion the 
Senate conferees finally agreed to permit the several States of 
the Union to decide for themselves whether the National Guard 
of those States should be organized under the Army clause of 
the Constitution or remain as they are to-day, organized under 
the militia clause. Specific provisions were offered by the Sen- 
ate conferees making it perfectly plain that each State should 
exercise an option, that no degree of compulsion whatsoever 
should be attempted by the Federal Government or the Con- 
gress upon the right of the State to decide whether its National 
Guard should remain as it is to-day, with complete Federal aid 
and recognition under the militia clause of the Constitution, or 
should come in under the Army clause in accordance with the 
provisions laid down in the bill as passed by the Senate. 

In addition to making that offer, Mr. President, the Senate 
conferees offered to take the national-defense act as the basis 
of the legislation, figuratively speaking to throw the Senate bill 
out of the window as a piece of legislation, give it up com- 
pletely, and take the national-defense act, which was used by 
Gee House in drafting its bill, as the basis for the new legis- 

on. 
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In addition to that, Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
offered to the House conferees to permit the House conferees to 
complete the reorganization of the Regular Army as they chose, 
and there are still several most important things to be decided 
in that regard, notably the organization of the Quartermaster 
Department, the question of a separate construction division, the 
question of a separate transportation division, the size of the 
Regular Army, the distribution of its personnel among the differ- 
ent branches and services. All these things the Senate conferees 
offered the House conferees to settle as they saw fit if the 
House conferees would consent to permit the States to exercise 
their untrammeled option on that matter of the organization of 
the National Guard under the Army clause or under the militia 
clause. 

The House conferees, Mr. President, were not in a position 
to accept that by a majority vote of their committee. So the 
matter was reported as disagreed to, and it was presented to 
the House upon yesterday, upon which occasion the chairman 
of the House committee, Mr. Kann, and Mr. McKenzie, another 
member of the House committee, attempted to persuade the 
House of Representatives to accept this compromise, a com- 
promise, Mr. President, which I venture to assert, without fear 
of successful contradiction, means that the Senate conferees 
offered to surrender four-fifths of their contentions. 

I omitted to state that in addition to the offer of the Senate 
which I have described, the Senate conferees offered to give up 
the provision for voluntary military training. That, too, was 
to be eliminated as a part of the compromise. And upon yester- 
day, greatly to the regret of the Senate conferees, who have 
worked so hard over this matter for 10 months, the House, by 
a vote of 2 to 1, declined to accept the compromise which I have 
outlined in this brief and somewhat sketchy manner. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is not proper for me or any Sena- 
tor to criticize the other body, and I shall not do so upon this 
occasion; that is far from my thought. Every man is entitled 
to his convictions; every man is entitled to yote in accordance 
with his convictions, But during all this long discussion, Mr. 
President, in and out of the conference, the Senate conferees 
have encountered opposition from the outside of the Congress, 
which I think it is entirely proper for me to describe. There 
is a certain group of adjutants general of the several States, 
who are so tenacious of their prerogatives in commanding the 
guard in their respective States that they are not even willing 
to let the legislatures of their States decide whether the guard 
should be organized under the Army clause or remain under the 
militia clause. 

Through the influence of those adjutants general, who to my 
positive knowledge for five or six years have been the principal 
stumbling block placed in the path of progressive, sane, national 
military legislation through the influence of those adjutants 
general, it has become exceedingly difficult for the Congress to 
enact laws enabling the citizen soldiers of the Republic to or- 
ganize and train themselves on a uniform, sound, military basis, 
and thus fit themselves to defend their country in time of war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it is appropriate to add just here to 
the very forcible statement of the Senator from New York that 
the adjutants general of the country, for the most part, with 
here and there an honorable exception, constitute a political 
association, and it is the political influence and power which 
they exercise which makes it possible for them to dictate to 
House of Representatives its course regarding this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would not complain of 
this situation were it not for the fact that the bill as passed 
by the Senate absolutely assures to the several States the con- 
trol of these troops within their respective borders, and abso- 
lutely insures to the States the control of the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the guard, even though it is organized under the Army 
clause, for it specifically provides that no man may be an officer 
in the National Guard of any State without the recommenda- 
tion of the governor; and it also provides, Mr. President, that 
under the direct order of the governor the troops shall be at the 
disposal and for the use of the State for any internal purpose. 
Even with these safeguards, Mr. President, in behalf of the 
States, protecting them from exploitation by the Regular Army; 
even with the safeguards put in the bill to the effect that regu- 
lations governing the new National Guard shall be drawn up 
upon the recommendation of a committee of officers the majority 
of whom shall be guard officers—in spite of these safeguards, 
Mr. President, these gentlemen refuse to permit their several 


e to decide the matter for themselves by legislative enact- 
men 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New- 
York further yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. i 

Mr. THOMAS, I think that the Senator should also empha- 
size the fact that the proposed plan of organization reported in 
the Senate bill has behind it the sanction of those members of 
the National Guard who saw active service in the recent war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has, and this provision in the bill 
came from the American Legion. The assertion has been made 
that this is the culmination of a three years’ conspiracy on the 
part of the General Staff to ruin the National Guard. Such an 
assertion is not true. The General Staff had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the drafting of this provision. The Chief of 
Staff had nothing whatsoever to do with it, nor the Secretary 
of War. None of them knew anything about it until the bill 
was printed. The suggestions came from citizen officers, and 
a majority of the committee of the American Legion, that was 
sent to Washington and spent days and days with the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs in helping to draft this legisla- 
tion, was composed of National Guard officers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 
Mr. CHAMB I merely wish to remind the Senator 
that it is far from being true that the General Staff had any- 
thing to do with the framing of the bill; that the General Staff 
bill which was sent to the committee was absolutely set aside. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was set aside and, worse than that, 
put into the wastebasket. 

I do not want to take the time of the Senate on this matter. 
It is one on which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND], and many other Senators haye been working for 
many, many months, 

I think it is the duty of the Senate conferees to do their best 
to represent the sentiment of the Senate. I have entertained 
the idea that the two Houses are of equal power in the matter 
of legislation. 

I therefore ask for the adoption of the conference report, 
and I shall then move that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and that the Chair appoint conferees upon the part of the Sen- 
ate at the further conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood that the confer- 
ence report would not create any discussion, but that the 
bill would go back to conference without delay. I do not feel 
that I can consent to take up matters that are likely to create 
extensive discussion. Unless I can have some assurance that it 
will go to conference without any further considerable discus- 
sion I shall object to the consideration of the conference report 
at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to make a very short statement be- 
fore action is taken, and it will be very short. I do not see 
any reason for taking any length of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First permit the Chair to state 
to the Senator from Tennessee that the question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of course; I understand that. There is 
no mistake in my mind about that, but I have a right to say 
something about whether we shall agree to the conference 


report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The question I raise is whether 
I shall give my consent to the consideration of the report. I 
know that I can not object to the presentation of it, but the 
consideration of it is another matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that it will take 
only a short time for me to say what I wish to say about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I have no doubt it will in- 
vite discussion from others. I should like to say that I think 
I have been very fair. I am not desirous of scolding anybody, 
and I am not complaining of the discussion, but I was in hopes 
that we could get the shipping bill through and out of the way 
to-day. 

There is now pending to the shipping bill the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who has 
to leave the Senate a little before 1 o'clock. I was hopeful that 
we might take a vote on that amendment, anyway, to accommo- 
date him, and then I would not insist on further action until 
the conference report had been disposed of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the statement made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, I desire to 
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make a brief statement showing an opposite view. Of course, 
I am willing to yield to the Senator from Washington. So far 
as I am concerned, I can make my statement later in the day, 
but I should like to make it to-day, if I can have opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think if we could accommo- 
date the Senator from Wisconsin, the Senator from Tennessee 
would then have an opportunity to make his statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want the conference report to 
be adopted before I have had an opportunity to make a short 
statement on it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. I merely 
made the suggestion. I do not know whether we can reach a 
vote on the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin before 
1 o'clock or not. I do not know whether anyone desires to 
discuss that particular amendment, which is to strike out the 
first paragraph of section 25. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to discuss it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] las just informed me that he will not ask the 
Senate to take up his amendment at this time. Therefore the 
Senator from Tennessee may, so far as I am concerned, proceed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have very little to say on 
the conference report, except that I am in entire sympathy with 
the attitude of the House in reference to the matter. I think 
it would be a ruinous policy for the Government to have a 
biarrangement of this kind, a National Guard that is Federal 
and a National Guard that is State, the two at loggerheads, the 
one looked after by the Federal authorities, and especially 
with the General Staff in charge, the other left an orphan. I 
do not think that this is fair treatment for the National Guards 
of the 48 States. 

I believe thoroughly in the National Guards as now organ- 
ized and as we have had them organized since 1916. They 
have been a great eredit to this country. Over 100,000 of them 
went to the Mexican border, and over 350,000 of them went 
into the German war and ucquitted themselves with the highest 
distinction and the highest honors. Nothing can be said against 
their record. Why should they be abolished? I do not think 
they ought to be abolished, and I am delighted to know that the 
representatives of the States feel enough interest in their own 
States to want the National Guard system retained, the Na- 
tional Guard system that has been a part of the military sys- 
tem ever since the foundation of this Republic. It ought not 
to be abolished at this late day. It has done well in every war, 

I think the idea of changing the system and adopting a Fed- 
eral system pure and simple, as the bill as passed by the 
Senate proposes to do, is ruinous in policy, is wrong in prin- 
ciple, is not in accord with our institutions, and ought not to be 
adopted. I do not know of any vote that has occurred in the 
House of Representatives—certainly since I left there—that I 
have taken more pride in than I have in the vote on yesterday, 
where, by practically a two-to-one vote, the House of Repre- 
sentatives stood by the National Guard of this country. 

I hope the Senate upon mature reflection will recede from the 
position that it has heretofore taken on the question. I think 
we ought to recede. I think we ought to stand by our States. 
I think we ought to stand by the National Guards of the 
various States. I believe it is a better method of defense for 
our country, 

I am not going into personalities and talk about the adju- 
tants general of the various States and their influence upon 
legislation, There is no Senator in this body who does not 
know that, when it comes to influencing legislation, the adju- 
tants general of the various States are pigmies in comparison 
with the other interests that have been influencing this legisla- 
tion. 

We ought to instruct our conferees to agree to the views of 
the House on this subject. All Senators are familiar with it. 
It is not necessary for me to go into it. The real question is 
whether we are going to have a Prussianized Military system 
in this country or whether we are going to have the military 
system of the fathers of the Republic and of all the days of 
the Republic, which has never known defeat. The question is, 
when you boil it down, whether you are going to accept the 
German military system that we defeated in the late war or 
whether you are going to stand by your own. I for one am 
going to stand by the American’ system, if I am the only Senator 
who does so. : 

If we are ready to have a vote, Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee make clear the . between the two provisions in 
controversy? 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New York [Mr. Wans- 
WORTH] has very well explained that situation. One is that the 
proposed National Guard shall be a Federal National Guard 
under the control of the Regular Army and to be loaned to the 
States or the States permitted to use them when they are not 
otherwise in use by the Federal Government. The other is the 
present National Guard. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, I understood 
the Senator from New York to say that in every instance the 
status of the State organization was to be determined by the 
legislatures of the respective States. If that is the fact I can 
not concur in the conclusion which the Senator from Tennessee 
has expressed. That is the reason why I ask him to make clear 
his distinction between the two provisions. So long as the 
legislatures of the respective States determine the status of 
their so-called military organizations, whether you denominate 
them militia or National Guard, I can not see that the remarks 
of the Senator from Tennessee, to the effect that the bill as 
passed by the Senate Prussianizes the organizations, are ap- 
plicable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is entirely the way you look at it in a 
question of this kind. The National Guard hereafter will be 
under the control of the Regular Army, and as it is now it 
is under the control of the various States primarily. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE, I haye listened to this debate without saying 
anything. I have heard the Senator reiterate that statement, 
As I understand it, it is to be left to the States to decide abso- 
lutely whether the National Guard will come under the law 
relating to the National Guard or not, and no State need come 
under it if it does not want to do so. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Let us assume that that is true, as it prob- 
ably is. We will have a part of the States with a national sys- 
tem and a part with a State system. Who wants that in this 
country? The National Guard of New York will probably ac- 
cept the Federal system. Then there will be other States that 
will not. We will have a National Guard that is a Federal 
National Guard, and a National Guard that is a State National 
Guard, and we will be in confusion all the time. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, his proposition 
is that no State that wants to come under the Federal law shall 
be permitted to do it because it interferes with the comfort 
and well-being of certain adjutants general of other States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator from Massachusetts 
is wholly mistaken. My position is that we now have, under 
the act of June 3, 1916, as I recall the date, a National Guard 
law under which the country has performed the greatest mili- 
tary service in all history, that it was largely done by the Na- 
tional Guard under that law, and that we ought to leave it 
as it is. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is not the Senator aware of the fact that 
the vast bulk of the soldiers and officers, whom he justly 
eulogizes, are emphatically and enthusiastically in favor of the 
Senate proposal? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not so understand it. 
mation 

Mr. THOMAS. Then the subcommittee has been grossly 
deceived. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not know about that. There are 
some on either side of the question. I understand that the 
National Guard of New York especially is very strong for it. 
We will have a very large body of soldiers in that State. But I 
do say this, that some of the most prominent of the national 
guardsmen in this country, including, I believe, one of the 
chiefs of its organization, Mr. Bennett C. Clark, whom we all 
know, are very much opposed to the system. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator speaks of the organiza- 
tion of the National Guard under the act of 1916. The Senator 
has not forgotten that the National Guard under the act of 
1916 was authorized to be drafted into the Regular Army and 
became a part of it as soon as we got into the war? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of couse I have not forgotten it. I think 
it is a very wise provision and should remain in the law. I 
believe that law is probably as good a law in reference to the 
subject of the National Guard as can possibly be enacted. I 
am satisfied with it and desire to vote to leave the enactment 
as it is upon this question. 


It is my infor- 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. If there be no further discus- 
sion, I will not object to proceeding to vote upon the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, every Senator knows that it is 
a physical impossibility for all of us to follow in detail every 
matter of legislation, even though it be of great importance. 
I have no desire to delay the pending matter, but I should like 
to vote intelligently upon the proposition. I am not fully in- 
formed regarding it. My time has been so taken up with other 
matters that I have not followed the action of the two Houses 
with reference to the subject now in dispute; but I was par- 
ticularly struck with the question which was propounded by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. It applies to my 
situation exactly. Neither the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKerrar], so far as I know, nor any other Senator has 
answered the question. It may be that all other Senators are 
fully informed as to the questions embraced in the conference 
report; but I confess I am not, and I should like to make an 
inquiry with reference to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator 
that if he thinks this subject ought to be discussed further, 
should like to have it discussed further, I shall object to its 
consideration at this time. Then it may come up later. 

Mr. NORRIS. I dislike to have the Senator do that, and still 
I do not desire to walk into the booth blindly and vote on some- 
thing that I feel I am not qualified to pass upon because of the 
lack of information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can inform the Senator—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 


dent. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has the right to object, I suppose, 
under the parliamentary situation; but I wish to ask some ques- 
tions in reference to the pending matter, and I should like to 
hear it discussed a little further. I am proceeding solely with 
the idea of securing information and nothing else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
rises to a parliamentary inquiry, which he will state. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to know on what ques- 
tion we are about to vote. We are not about to vote on the 
particular provision of the bill which Senators have been dis- 
cussing, but, as I understand, we are simply to vote on whether 
the Senate shall insist on its amendments and rerefer the mat- 
ter to the committee of conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question is on again committing 
the matter to the conference committee. 

Mr. IN. I should like to know on what ques- 
tion we are about to vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is the parliamentary situation, I do 
not know that I care particularly to pursue the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I entered the Chamber a little late. Then 
it is not a question of instructing the committee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And I withdraw my request for a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the matter going back 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it a report or disagreement? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a report of disagreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a report of disagreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I have no objection to its being agreed 


0. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. New, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. THomas conferees at the further con- 
ference on the part of the Senate. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
renew the appeal which I made a while ago, that we proceed 
with the consideration of the shipping bill. I am not scolding 
Senators, but I do hope that we may proceed with the con- 


t 


sideration of that bill, so that we may pass it to-day, and that 
other matters which Senators think should be discussed may 
be postponed until later. f 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dispo- 
sition, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT], which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The proposed amendment is to 
strike out the first paragraph of section 25 as reported by 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] stated only a moment ago that 
he desired to discuss this proposition, but he is not now pres- 
ent, and I do not know whether he is in the cloakroom. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator from Louisiana was called 
out of the Chamber for a moment, and if the Senator from 
Washington will permit, I will send for him and request that 
he return at once. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take a few moments of the time of the 
Senate until the Senator from Louisiana returns. 

Mr. RANSDELL entered the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator from Louisiana 
is now present. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the permission of the Senator from 
Louisiana, I will occupy the attention of the Senate for a 
moment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been waiting patiently 
for the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to enter the 
Chamber and call the attention of the country to the wicked 
collection and expenditure of money for campaign purposes, 
as he did here a few days ago when there was an article 
written by a certain Mr. Brown referring to the Republican 
candidates for the nomination for the Presidency. I have 
before me the Washington Times of last evening, and, fearful 
lest the Senator from Montana has overlooked it, and well 
knowing his interest in this particular subject, I think per- 
haps it will be proper for me at this time, in the absence of 
that Senator, to call the attention of the Senate to the article, 
It reads: 

“$5,000,000 Fuxp BEING RAISED TO Back McAnoo—' Bia BUSINESS” 
AS CANDIDATE—MONEYED INTERESTS BEHIND WILSON’S SON-IN-LAW, 


Says EDWARDS'S MANAGER— PLACE HOLDERS ENLISTED—DODGE, MOR- 
GENTHAU, CRANE, HURLEY, AND BARUCH GIVE ACTIVE SUPPORT., 


“New YORK, May 19. 


“ts “big business“ syndicate has been formed to underwrite 
William G. McAdoo’s presidential campaign. At least $5,000,000 
has been collected or pledged.’ 

“This allegation was made last night by one of the most influ- 
ential of Gov. Edwards's campaign managers. 

“BARUCH AMONG BACKERS. 


“Pioneers in the movement to finance the preconvention ex- 
penses of President Wilson’s son-in-law, as named by the 
Edwards manager, are Bernard M. Baruch, Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne, Cleveland H. Dodge, and Henry Morgenthau, of New 
York, and Charles R. Crane and Edward M. Hurley, of Illinois. 

“Appointees of McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury or Direc- 
tor General of Railroads are said to have been enlisted to aid 
him. 
“Appointees of Hurley while chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board are also on the list of McAdoo workers, 

“The New York American’s informant continued: 

„When the agreement was made between managers for 
Goy. Cox, of Ohio, and Gov. Edwards, of New Jersey, to make 
common cause against Wilson for a third term or McAdoo as 
his heir, we satisfied ourselves that a great fund was being 
raised to put over either Wilson or McAdoo. 

Barney Baruch began the McAdoo finance project imme- 
diately after the President physically collapsed last August. 
Thomas L. Chadbourne soon joined Baruch. Within a few 
months Celyeland H. Dodge, the most generous contributor to 
the Wilson campaign funds of 1912 and 1916, associated him- 
self with Baruch and Chadbourne. 

„Henry Morgenthau waited until he assured himself that 
the President might not run again. Then Charles R. Crane 
and Edward M. Hurley came in. All these men are multi- 
millionaires. : 
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“ COMBS FOUND EVIDENCE. 

Former National Chairman William F. Combs, during his 
recent western tour, found plenty of evidence of how the pro- 
McAdoo clique was working to secretly pledge national dele- 
gates to the President's son-inlaw. Its members advised 
McAdoo to keep out of the primaries, as did President Wilson 
Ahimselfi—even out of his home (New Jersey) primaries. They 
knew neither could carry these primaries. 

“ ‘These financiers count on Federal patronage and loyalty 
to the administration to put McAdoo over. 

“ ‘Attorney General Palmer, who is all but “done” as a rival 

to McAdoo, has promised to throw his following to him. Vance 
McCormick, member of the war board and former national 
chairman, is also a party to the compact. 
„The battle for the presidential nomination is this minute 
between the Wilson-McAdoo and the Cox-Edwards wings of the 
party. William J. Bryan may be a determining factor, as he 
was when at the last moment in 1912 he swung his followers 
to Wilson.’ ” 

I do not desire to take the time of the Senate to discuss the 
question, but I thought perhaps the article which I have read 
ought to be made public through the same medium as that em- 
ployed by the Senator from Montana some days ago when he 
made an announcement in relation to a similar subject. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Utah has brought this subject to the attention of the 
Senate, because if it be true it is subject to the condemnation 
of the Senator from Montana. I do not know whether it is 
true or not. 

_ Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator from Colorado will not say 
that I think it is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not and will not say so. I do say, 
however, deliberately and unequivocally, that one of the men 
implicated in this telegram has not expended a dollar nor con- 
tributed a cent and has neither secured nor aided in 
contributions from anyone else in furtherance of the candidacy 
of Mr. McAdoo, 

Immediately after this subject was brought to the attention 
of the Senate by the Senator from Montana, I received a 
letter from Mr. B. M. Baruch, whose attention had been 
directed to it. He authorized me to make this statement, and 
my acquaintance with Mr. Baruch justifies my confidence in 
his veracity. 

I have no doubt that when the campaign opens, if Mr. 
Baruch is called upon for a contribution, he will make it; I 
have no doubt that contributions of reasonable amount by 
advocates of the Democratic and Republican candidates will 
be made. They will be perfectly proper and legitimate; and 
I incline to the belief that much of the discussion and gossip 
that we have encountered regarding the existence of enormous 
preconvention funds for this, that, and the other candidate are 
exaggerations. There is no question that this campaign, once 
it has been entered upon, will be prolific in money spend- 
ing, and the political pot, as usual, will call the political kettle 
black, but the party which spends the least will do so because, 
unfortunately, it can not obtain more. That is the history 
of American politics; but I take this occasion to make this 
statement regarding one of the implicated parties, and I am 
satisfied—indeed, I am willing to ‘stake my own reputation 
upon the truth of his assurance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say that the article does not say 

that the money has been paid, but that it has either ‘been paid 
or pledged. 
. THOMAS. But it does say that immediately after the 
President was. seemingly eliminated by ‘his illness from the 
contest this organization was made and financing of it began, 
and that is not true of Mr. Baruch. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; the article so states. 


BONUS TO VETERANS OF WORLD WAR. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, while I have the floor I ask 
to insert in the Record a letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House relating to the proposed bonus to the soldiers. In these 
days of financial debauchery the note which the Secretary 
sounds is so sane and reassuring that I am satisfied it will 
prove a valuable contribution to. the literature of the day. I 
hope that all will heed it, to the end that any new taxes which 
are to be raised will be used to pay debts and not to buy votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or 
dered. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado to read the article rather than to have it printed in the 
Record without reading. 


Mr. THOMAS, I will take pleasure in doing so, and I prom- 
ise the Senator from Louisiana I shall detain him only for a 
moment. The letter reads: 

“I received your letter of May 1, with the inclosed copies ef 
bills H. R. 18798, introduced by Mr. Jounson, and H. R. 13799, 
introduced by Mr. RAINEY, to provide for the payment of 
adjusted compensation to the veterans of the World War. 
Both bills impose an 80 per cent war-profits tax. 

“The most serious aspect of this compensation matter, as L. 
pointed out when I had the honor of appearing before the com- 
mittee, is the proposal greatly to add, especially at this time, 
to the present grievous burden resting upon the people of the 
Nation and the Treasury. The method of financing the pro- 
posal raises grave problems, but it is secondary. ‘The very 
heavy burdens which will rest upon the Treasury by reason of 
laws ‘already enacted, including particularly the recent rail- 
3 laws, which it is estimated will entail an expenditure of 

$1,000,000,000, and also by reason of the delay 
in making provision to realize upon the Government's invest- 
ments in railroads and ships, taken in connection with the ex- 
isting credit situation, suggests the need of grave considera- 
tion of the question whether, quite aside from and in addition 
to any taxation which it might be necessary to impose in order 
to pay a bonus to the soldiers, it may not be necessary to pro- 
vide for meeting the necessities of the Government in larger 
measure from taxation. 

“The total indebtedness of the Government maturing within 
‘three years, represented by Treasury certificates, war savings 
certification and Victory — 5 5 is in the neighborhood of $8,000,- 
000,000. It is no longer possible to finance the current needs 
of the Government in part by the issue of Treasury certificates 
except on onerous terms which reflect upon the value of the 
Government's bonds and depreciate them in the market. Fur- 
thermore, it would appear to be bad economy and bad finance 
for the Government to borrow money on short-term certificates 
of indebtedness (maturing within from three te six months) to 
be invested for a term of years in railroads and ships. 

“Tt is a matter of serious concern to have the Government 
appearing in the market every few weeks for loans. Certainly 
nothing ought to be done to add to existing credit expansion 
that can possibly be avoided. The result would be to increase 
prices and to make a dificult situation less satisfactory. In the 
circumstances obyiously the Government ought to appear in the 
market for loans as infrequently as possible and for the lowest 
sum. Additional taxes are also undesirable, but they may 
be less undesirable than borrowing. They would at least haye 
the effect in part of enforcing economies. The first thing to 
do, I am sure you will agree, is to keep Federal expenditures 
down to the minimum, and it is obvious also that other 
governmental jurisdictions and private individuals should do 
likewise. 

“I beg to submit to your committee for its serious considera- 
tion the question whether, all things considered, it would not 
now be advisable to seek out additional sources of revenue to 
meet the current requirements of the Government over and aboye 
any additional revenue which would be necessary if the soldier 
bonus plan is determined upon in order to obviate the necessity 
of continuing in considerable measure to meet them by borrow- 
ing. Having those things in mind, I hesitate to express an 
opinion concerning the bills which you have submitted to me, 
taken by themselves. There are many grave objections both to 
‘the proposed new war-profits tax and to the alternative measure, 
a sales tax, which, I understand, your committee is considering. 
If, in view of the urgent needs of the Government for money to 
meet its requirements, your committee concludes that it will be 
wise to raise a larger amount by taxation and desires any sug- 
gestions from the Treasury, I shall be giad to have the experts 
place themselves at its disposal. In the meantime I refrain 
from making any further comment on either proposal. 

“For the reasons indicated, and for other reasons, I think it 
would be highly unfortunate for any new obligations to be 
placed upon the Treasury through the enactment of the bonus 
proposal in any form, however financed.” 

Mr. President, I had occasion last week to submit to the Sen- 
ate a few observations prompted by the letter of the President 
to a Mr. Hamaker, of Oregon, when I drew a parallel between 
the possible attitude of this administration regarding the 
treaty and that of Mr. Cleveland regarding bimetallism in 
1896. Since that time the parallel has been the occasion of 
some editorials in and more contributions to the public press, 
particularly in the city of New York, some of which have, wisely 
or unwisely, condemned the position of the Democratic Party 
and commended that of Mr. Cleveland at that time. Inci- 
dentally, I presume, the position which I, as a member of that 
party, occupied has been challenged, 
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I am not accustomed to paying attention to such matters, 
which are the common experiences of men in public life, how- 
ever humble; but I can not refrain at this time from adverting 
to a communication in the New York Times of this morning 
entitled “ Wilson and Cleveland,’ of which I am largely the 
subject. It bears the signature of “ Junius, jr.,” and the sub- 
stance of the article justifies_the assertion that this gentleman 
is a witless descendant of one of the greatest intellects of the 
- eighteenth century. He knows as much about the question of 
bimetallism as the average monkey knows about the Ten Com- 
mandments. He exhibits a sublimity of ignorance of the prob- 
lem from the beginning to the end of his contribution, and 
draws the conclusion—doubtless extremely satisfactory to him- 
self—that while the parallel exists, it is as complimentary to 
President Wilson as it then was to Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. President, I assert, as I have many times asserted, and 
without any fear of successful contradiction, that the issue of 
1896 involved one of the greatest problems ever presented to 
the consideration and judgment of the American people; a judg- 
ment not only influenced but obtained through the corrupt use 
of money, aided by the active sympathy of a so-called Demo- 
cratic administration. That it was historically, scientifically 
sound, and financially sound, and that every position taken by 
the supporters of Mr. Bryan in that year was justified has been 
verified by the logic of events. I go further, and declare that 
but for the disloyalty of the Democratic administration the 
Democratic ticket would have been triumphantly elected, and 
the monetary system of the country as fixed by the Constitution 
would have been restored, with benefit not only to America but 
to the world. 

That, however, is a controverted question with which I am 
not now concerned. The important, the outstanding, fact is 
that Mr. Cleveland’s administration not only assumed to dic- 
tate to the majority of the party what its attitude should be, 
but failing to do so, became disloyal to the ticket after it had 
been nominated and took the field, and threw the great weight 
of its influence on the side of the candidate representing up to 
that time the greatest corruption fund ever collected in America 
for the debauchery of the American people. I have said, and I 
reiterate, that Mr. Cleveland will go down in history as the de- 
stroyer of the party which honored him with the greatest office 
in the gift of the people; and I trust that the fact will consti- 
tute a warning and not an example to all his Democratic 
successors. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

„Senator a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am through. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I recall the Senator's attention 
to one fact in connection with that campaign? Does the Sena- 
tor recall that one of the distinguished candidates on the so- 
called gold-standard ticket made a speech in the Middle West, 
where he advised his auditors that if they could not support 
him, they ought to support the Republican ticket? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President. The Senator alludes to 
Gen. Buckner, of the so-called Gold Democratie ticket. It was 
a bastard ticket, whose sole object was to defeat and destroy 
the Democratic Party, and a ticket which was improvised and 
supported by the officeholders of the then so-called Democratic 
administration. 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dis- 
position, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other pu 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, now that we have disposed 
of many national problems, and have kept the merchant marine 
bill waiting a long time, I shall endeavor to discuss, as briefly 
as I can, one of its most important features. I allude to section 
25 of that bill, addressing myself particularly to the first para- 
graph thereof. 

This is the merchant marine bill, Mr. President. It has been 
held back so long, I expect I had better tell Senators that it is 
H. R. 10378, to provide for the promotion and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, and so forth. I read from sec- 
tion 25: : 

That the owner of a yessel documented under the laws of the United 
States and operated in foreign trade shall, for each of the 10 taxable 
years beginning with the first taxable year ending after the enactment 
of this act, be allowed as a deduction for the purpose of ascertaining 
his net income subject to the war-profits and excess-profits taxes im- 
posed by Title III of the revenue act of 1918 an amount equivalent to 
the net earnings of such vessel during such taxable year, determined in 
accordance with rules and regulations to be made ts the board: Pro- 
vided, That such owner shall not be entitled to such deduction unless 
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during such taxable year he invested, or set aside under rules and regu- 
lations to be made by the board in a trust fund for investment, in the 
building in shipyards. in the United States of new vessels of a type and 
kind approved by the board, an amount, to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and certified by him to the board, equivalent to 
the war-profits and excess-profits taxes that would have been payable 
by such owner on account of the net earnings of such vessels bal tor 
the deduction allowed under the provisions of this section. 

That has been amended by a provise which in substance says 
that the amount of these taxes shall not exceed one-third of the 
cost of the vessel, the other two-thirds of its cost being paid by 
the shipowner or operator. 

In plain, simple language, Mr. President and Senators, that 
provision would exempt the shipowner and operator from the pay- 
ment of excess-profits taxes on ships owned and operated by him 
for 10 years from the time this act becomes a law, provided he 
expends an amount equivalent to these exempted taxes in the 
construction of new ships, and provided further, that these 
exemptions do not exceed one-third of the cost of the new ships 
to be constructed by him. 

Let us assume that a shipping company should, in the course 
of a year’s operation, make such a profit that the excess-profits 
taxes, which, under ordinary circumstances, it would have to 
pay, would amount to $500,000. In order to derive the benefit of 
that exemption, this company would be required to expend 
that $500,000 in the construction of a new ship, in an American 
shipyard, to be owned and operated under the American flag, 
and that sum could not exceed more than one-third the cost of 
the vessel. 

In other words, in addition to the $500,000 which, in that 
particular instance, would really be the property of the Goy- 
ernment, this shipowner would be obliged to contribute- 
$1,000,000 of his own money, so that the new ship, when con- 
structed, would have cost $1,500,000, of which one-third was 
derived from these excess-profits taxes and the other two- 
thirds from the ordinary funds of the owner. 

Why that exception? Why single out one class of property 
in this country and give it the benefit of an exemption? That 
is a question that has been asked, and it is a very natural one. 

Some of the Senators opposing this have said, “You make 
one rule for the overseas commerce and another rule for the 
coastwise commerce.” 

That is true; but, Senators, for a great many years our coast- 
wise commerce has been an American monopoly. All foreigners 
have been forbidden by law from engaging in the coastwise 
commerce of this country. It was a very wise law, too. But 
for that law, when the recent war broke out we would have 
had practically no ships, for it is a well-established fact that 
on August 1, 1914, at the outbreak of the late World War, 
only about 9 per cent of the colossal foreign commerce of the 
United States was carried in American ships, All the balance 
of our great, magnificent, wonderfully rich commerce, 91 per 
cent, was carried in the ships of Scandinavian countries, of 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, Japan, all the 
countries of the world other than our own. But, thanks to this 
law safeguarding our coastwise commerce, we did have a 
splendid fleet on the Great Lakes and the ocean coasts of 
America, and, of course, many of those vessels, hitherto en- 
gaged in the coastwise commerce, were large enough and strong 
enough for overseas commerce, and to some extent answered 
the needs of that commerce. 

All the Senators will recall what an unfortunate situation 
this Nation was in at the outbreak of the war, how nearly im- 
possible it was to get our commerce carried across the sea. the 
very great reduction in the selling price of innumerable articles 
of American commerce, I recall one in particular affecting my 
own section of the country—cotton. Its price fell far below 
the cost of production, because we had no ships to curry it. 
All the ships of Europe were engaged in one way or another 
in the war and could not serve us as formerly, It was a most 
unfortunate situation in which our country found itself at 
that time, and one I sincerely hope it will never be placed in 
again. 

As a result of the war, we found it necessary to build ships. 
A constant cry went up from all sides, “ We can not get along 
without ships. We must have ships, and more ships, to carry 
our commerce across the ocean.” Later, when we entered the 
war ourselves, it was absolutely necessary to build a bridge of 
ships across the Atlantic Ocean. We built it. We carried our 
armies across the ocean. We built millions of tons of ships. 
We expended and committed ourselves to the expenditure of 
nearly three and a half billions of dollars for ships. We con- 
structed a colossal fleet, and we have those ships on hand now.“ 

Senators, if there ever was an exceptional case, this presents 
one. I ask you to look at this as a business man would view 


it, for we are trustees of the Government—its board of directors, 
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We are business men, charged with the duty of making the best 
possible use of this great asset which has cost over $3,000,000,000. 
~ What are we going to do with it? You naturally say, “ Sell 
it.’ You surely would not sell it to foreigners. Oh, no; we 
will all agree on that. These ships must be sold to Americans. 
We must have a big American fleet. We must have hundreds 
and thousands. of ships carrying the American flag. We must 
never permit the state of affairs which prevailed when the war 
broke out. 

How are we going to get our American people to buy these 
ships? Three billion dollars is a very large sum of money. 
You answer me, “ Yes, Senator, that is true, but a great deal 
of that cost can probably be charged off as a war expenditure. 
You can not properly say that you must sell these ships for 
$3,000,000,000. Normally they would not have cost $3,000,- 
000,000: You must make a fair and proper reduction in the 
sale price under the cost price.” 

I reply, “ Yes; that is correct; you will have to make some 
reduction, but even making a reduction of one-third, if that 
great reduction be finally agreed upon, there is still over 
$2,000,000,000 worth of property which must be sold. Where will 
you find a purchaser?” 

You say, We will find those purchasers among the big ship- 
ping companies in America.” 

T ask you to tell me who they are. I ask you to name them, 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. The Senator from Louisiana has stated that 
the cost of constructing the vessels now composing and here- 
after to compose the fleet operated by the Shipping Board was 
in excess of $3,000,000,000. I now understand him to say that 
he is entirely willing, in order to dispose of those ships, to sell 
them for one-third of the cost, if it were necessary. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator misunderstood me entirely. 
I say that possibly it will be necessary to reduce the selling 
price to two-thirds of the cost, cutting off one-third of what 
they cost as a war expense. If they cost three billion, you 
would probably have to sell them for two billion in order to 
find a purchaser. 

Mr. NUGENT. All right; that is the same proposition I pre- 
sented. In other words, the position of the Senator from 
Louisiana is this, that in order to dispose of these ships, which 
cost the people of the United States $3,000,000,000, he is entirely 
willing that they be sold to private interests at a loss to these 
people of a thousand million dollars. There can be no question 
with respect to his contention concerning that matter. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Absolutely none. That is: absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to say, Mr. President, that that is 
the fundamental reason for my opposition to this bill. I abso- 
lutely refuse to give my assent to any proposition of any kind 
or character or description which will tend, either directly or 
indirectly, to take a thousand millions of the people’s money out 
of their pockets and turn it over to private interests, it does 
not make a particle of difference to me whether those interests 
constitute the great Shipping Trusts of this country, or whether 
they constitute small and comparatively insignificant- shipping 
companies, I am opposed to it unalterably. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator what he would do 
with these ships? 

Mr. NUGENT. What I would do with them is this: Rather 
than dispose of them at such a sacrifice, as they were built for 
the people of this country with the money of the people of this 
country during a time of great stress and great need, and as they 
are now being operated at a profit, according to the report of the 
committee, I would continue to operate them under Government 
control. That is what I should do; Mr, President, in the interest 
of the whole people of the United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if he, as a business 
man, imagines that we could operate ships in the general com- 
merce of the world, which cost this Government from $200 to 
$300 per ton, in successful competition with ships of Great 
Britain, France, and other countries constructed prior to the 
war and which cost from $30 to $50 per ton? How could that 
be done as a business proposition? I should like to have the 
Senator explain. 

Mr. NUGENT. In response to that question I will say that 
if I understand the matter, so far as the operation of the 
ships composing the fleet is concerned, under direction of the 
Shipping Board, they are now being operated and have hereto- 
fore been operated with a profit to the people of this country. 

I assume that heretofore they have been operated in competi- 
tion with the shipowners of the countries to which the Senator 


from Louisiana refers. In support of my statement I desire to 
quote from the report of the committee recommending the 
passage of this act, if I understand it correctly. There are 
certain extracts here from the testimony given by Chairman 
puree of the Shipping Board, and, among other things, appears 


Voyage revenues from operations to June 30, 1919, as reflected in con- 
1 densed balance sheet of June 30, 1919. 
ncome : 


Owned and chartered vessels- $433, 774, 877. 48 


Requisitioned vessels_________ 140, 252, 279. 03 


$574, 027, 156. 50 
196, 843, 411. 73 
150, 050, 278. 86 
31, 149, 007. 29 
29, 490, 463. 77 
407, 533, 161. 65 


Net revenue to June 30, 1919 166, 493, 994, 85 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho to the statement also in the report 
that there is nothing deducted or allowed for depreciation or 
for interest, as is generally done in private business. When 
that is allowed according to ordinary course, then there is no 
surplus. That simply shows—and I asked the Shipping Board 
simply to give me—the actual receipts and the actual expendi- 
tures, without counting depreciation or interest. 

Mr. NUGENT. In answer to the Senator from Washington, 
the fact remains that, excluding the items to which he has 
referred, the Shipping Board has operated this fleet in com- 
petition with shipowners of foreign countries at a net profit 
to the Government of over $166,000,000. 

So far as the question of depreciation is concerned, that cer- 
tainly is a fearful and wonderful thing, and no man can tell 
what it, as a matter of fact, amounts to or what, as a matter of 
fact, should be allowed for depreciation. The Senator from 
Washington. stated a day or two ago that the Shipping Board 
was now allowing or charging off for depreciation 4, 5, 6, and 
up to 10 per cent, but I say that there is no man who can de- 
termine what is the proper amount to be allowed for de- 
preciation, 

But even though there should be a charge for depreciation— 
and, undoubtedly, there should be—no man can say and there 
is nothing here to determine to what extent that depreciation 
should go or what amount of money it would aggregate, so 
far as the ships operated by the Shipping Board are concerned. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am much obliged to the Senator for his 
very learned disquisition. In his mountain home he had prob- 
ably learned a great deal more about this complicated shipping 
matter than those of us on the Commerce Committee who live 
in seaboard cities and who for nine months have been studying 
this question. We have had before us, sitting as a great board 
of directors composed of 19 Senators, one of the most impor- 
tant business questions eyer presented to the American Congress 
during my 21 years of service. 

I wish to say that the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones], has been as fair-minded and 
able a chairman in the examination of this subject as I huve 
ever seen during my congressional career. I wish further to 
say that there has been absolutely no partisanship in the in- 
vestigation of the subject. We began the hearings in June of 
last year and we carried them on, with more or less interrup- 
tion, until the 30th of March of this year, when they were 
closed. We listened to hundreds of witnesses. People from 
every walk of life and from every portion of the United States 
testified’; all who wished to come and assist us in arriving at a 
correct solution of what to do with these ships, worth $3,000,- 
000,000, which was the vital question. 

After all of that study, investigation, and the expert testi- 
mony adduced before the committee we unanimously resolved, 
without one dissenting vote, that we should sell these ships. 
Here is the provision, and I read it from the first paragraph 
of the bill: 

That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce 
and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated privately by citizens of 
the United States. 

That provision represents what was decided, viz, that we 
wished to have a great merchant marine suitable to act as a 
military and naval reserve, competent to handle our troops in 
time of war, designed to make our Navy available and valuable 
at all times, and a merchant marine ultimately to be owned 
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and operated by the private citizens of this country and not by 
the Government. 

Mr. President, it has always been the policy of our Republic, 
and I thank God it has, for the Government not to do any- 
thing that the private citizen could do just as well. The Gov- 
ernment has never engaged in any kind of commerce or in any 
business that its citizens could do better. The Government, 
of course, has controlled the Army, it has owned and operated 
the naval vessels, but never in its history until this war has 
it owned and operated any appreciable number of commercial 
vessels. It is contrary to our policy to do so, and I do not 
think many Senators within the sound of my voice were so much 
pleased with our recent Government experiment in railroad 
operation that they now want us to indulge in permanent 
ownership and operation of ships of commerce by the Govern- 
ment. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think this can be over- 
looked, however, that the committee have recognized the fact 
referred to by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent] that these 
ships are now owned by the Government and that we have en- 
deavored to frame legislation that would result ultimately in 
getting them into private ownership with as little sacrifice as 
possible to the people. 8 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for bringing that out. 
I had intended to do it myself. I was about to say that we 
are not going to sell these vessels hastily. We contemplate 
the Shipping Board continuing to operate for years, and are 
adding to its membership. It now consists of five, and we 
propose to make it seven. The salaries of the members of the 
Shipping Board are now $7,500 and we propose to increase 
this to $12,000. The personnel of the Shipping Board are now 
taken promiscuously from any place the Executive sees fit 
to select them. We provide specifically that two shall come 
from the Pacific coast, one from the Gulf coast, two from the 
Atlantic coast, one from the Great Lakes, and one from the 
interior. We direct particularly that the Shipping Board shall 
establish new routes and new lines of trade wherever it be 
possible. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. One moment and then I will yield. We 
provide that those routes shall be operated by agents of the 
Shipping Board; that they shall continue that operation for 
years, if it be necessary, as Government vessels, until it be de- 
termined whether or not they can make a success of operating 
in these new lines. We are not tying the hands of the Shipping 
Board at all, but are simply declaring a general policy. Sup- 
pose you are a business man and not obliged to dispose of your 
holdings, but as a prudent man you find yourself with a vast 
amount of property on hand. Naturally you would handle it in 
the best way possible. Remember that when the war broke out we 
had practically no foreign trade in our own vessels, but are now 
determined to build up one with this great fleet. We instruct 
the Shipping Board to build up that trade, and not to do it only 
from one or two great ports but from all the available ports of 
the Union. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho for a question only. 
Does the Senator wish to ask me a question or make a speech? 
I yield for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. NUGENT. I merely desire to answer a statement made 
by the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well; the Senator can do that, if he 
pleases, in his own time. I was very willing to yield for a 
question, but was met with a speech. I prefer to finish now, 
though I will yield for a question, 

Mr. NUGENT. I will reply to the Senator later. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President and Senators, I wish to im- 
press upon you the fact that these ships we propose to exempt 
from war taxes are not in private ownership. They belong to 
the Nation, and to that salient fact I ask the especial attention 
of those Senators who are averse to Government ownership and 
operation of any utility and who wish to see private individuals 
transact the business of the country. 

Whenever I have owned an expensive piece of property and 
wished to dispose of it, I have always found that I had to 
offer some inducement to prospective purchasers, If I hold 
unyleldingly to the very highest prices, if I tighten up on terms 
of payment and ask the highest rates of interest, I will not find 
a purehaser. I am obliged to grant some inducement. So we 
propose here to provide an inducement. We say: Tou are a 


manufacturer of steel or furniture or a great miner or mer- 
chant; you have accumulated millions of dollars from your 
mining or manufacturing or merchandising. We should like 
you now to engage in a new business, something which you do 
not understand, something of which you may make a disastrous 
failure. We want to persuade you now to go into this new 
venture and buy some of these ships.” “All right.” “If you 
will do that, as a special inducement, we will agree that we 
will not tax your excess profits on the ships that we sell 
to you, provided that, of course, you make any excess profits.” 
And down under our breath we say, “We do not guarantee 
excess profits; you probably will not make a dollar —we 
whisper that; we do not say it boldly to the purchaser, but in 
our inner consciences we do-“ but if you do make money we 
will let you ”—do what? Put the money in your pocket? No— 
“we will let you use that money to pay one-third of the cost 
of a new ship and allow you to go down into your own pocket 
for the other two-thirds of its cost.” When that new ship is 
built, of course, it must pay taxes at once; there is no exemp- 
tion of that new ship from any kind of taxes. 

Is that anything very remarkable, Senators? I can not see 
that it is. All of us admit that we ought to encourage the 
American merchant marine; all of us assert that it would be 
a glorious thing if our flag could be on the seas as in the days 
of the old clipper ships, which were built largely in Maine and 
in other New England States, and which carried our flag tò 
every sea on earth; when 91 per cent of our commerce was 
carried under Old Glory, as compared with 9 per cent so car- 
ried at the outbreak of the recent war. We all admit it would 
be brilliant, glorious, and patriotic to have a return of that 
wonderful overseas commerce under the American flag; but 
I do not believe many of us would like to see that business 
carried on by the Government itself. We would like to see it 
operated by American citizens, but if we are to get them into 
the business we must give them some inducement to enter it. 

Is this a very unheard-of proposition? I can not think so at 
all. Let me read you the statutes of two or three States on 
this subject. My own State of Louisiana exempts ships from 
all taxes of every kind. 

The provision in reference to the matter is very brief. In 
July, 1916, the following amendment to the constitution of the 
State of Louisiana was proposed and adopted: 

1. Ships and ocean-going tugs, towboats, and barges engaged in 
overseas trade and commerce, and domiciled in a Louisiana port, shall 
be exeupt from all State, parish, and municipal taxation: Provided, 
however, That this exemption shall not apply to harbor, wharf, shed, 
and other port dues. 

2. No ship, tug, towhoat, or barge operated in the coasting trade 
of continental United «States shall be within the exemption herein 
granted. 

That proposition to exempt ships in the overseas commerce 
from all taxation was submitted to the voters of Louisiana on 
November 7, 1916, and was carried by a two-thirds vote. The 
people of Louisiana believe in ships; they favor overseas com- 
merce, but they do not propose to help the coastwise com- 
merce. That commerce already exists and does not need help. 
They treat coastwise commerce just exactly as they treat any 
other business of the country that is in esse and not in posse. 
There is now a big coastwise commerce; there are now plenty of . 
ships to carry the coastwise commerce; we do not need more 
ships for the coastwise trade; but we need millions of tons of 
ships for foreign commerce. So the voters of Louisiana, when 
the question was presented to them in the fall of 1916, said, 
“Yes; we will exempt from all taxation—State, municipal, 
and parochial—ships and tugs and towboats engaged in over- 
seas commerce, but we will not give a dollar of exemption to 
ships engaged in the coastwise trade.” The Nation can well 
afford to follow the example of Louisiana in this wise measure. 

I find, Mr. President, the State of New Hampshire has an 
exemption of a similar nature. I read from the public statutes 
and sessions laws of New Hampshire, page 204, section 13, as 
follows: 

Ships and vessels engaged in the foreign carrying trade for at least 10 
months of the year preceding the annual assessment of property for tax- 
ation or built during the year for that trade, shall not be included in the 
personal estate liable to be taxed, but the net yearly income of such 
ships and vessels may be taxed as such personal estate. 

That is not so liberal as is the Louisiana provision. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krxe in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. Do I understand the Senator from Louisiana 
to say that he is now reading from the statutes of the State 
of New Hampshire? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am. 
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Mr. NUGENT. Do I understand that under the law of New 
Hampshire the proceeds from the operation of ships are sub- 
ject to the income tax? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will again read the provision for the 
Senator. It is as follows: 


Ships and vessels engaged in the foreign carrying trade for at least 
10 months of the year preceding the annual assessment of 3 
for taxation, or built during the year for that trade, shall not b 
included in the personal estate Hable to be taxed, but the net Tany 
income of such ships and vessels may be taxed as such persona 
estate. 


Mr. NUGENT. The net income is taxed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The net personal income upon those ships 
is taxed, but the ships themselves are not taxed and are not 
assessed for taxation. $ 

Now I read from a book which is entitled “ Constitution of 
California Annotated,” page 529: 

Sec. 4a. All vessels— 

I call the special attention of Senators to this— Roe 

bur, registered at an rt in s 

Stats . a . reight or passengers shall 

be exempt from taxation, except for State purposes, until and including 

the 1st day of January, 1935, 

That provision seems to exempt all vessels of more than 50 

. tons from taxation of every kind and sort, except for State 

purposes. I do not know how it is in California, but in 

Louisiana that would leave a very small tax, for municipal 

taxes and parish taxes in my State always amount to many 

times the State taxes, and this California provision exempts 
ships from all except State taxes. 2 

Now, let us see what the great Empire State of New York 
has done in regard to exempting ships from taxation. We 
know that most of the overseas commerce of this country goes 
out of the port of New York; we know that the foreign com- 
merce of New York in imports and exports exceeds by about 
ten times—1,000 per cent—the commerce of the next greatest 
port in America—the port of New Orleans. New York has a 
wonderful commerce, and the State of New York has enacted 
the following provision, which I read from the Consolidated 
Laws of the State of New York, page 8293: 


Sec. 12. All vessels registered at any port in this State and owned 
by an American citizen, or association, or br any corporation in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York, engaged in ocean 
commerce between any port in the United States and any foreign port 
are exempted from all taxation in this State for State and local 
purposes— 

They are exempted from all taxation, including both State 
and local— 


and all such corporations, all of whose yessels are employed between 
foreign ports and ports in the United States, are exempted from all 
taxation in this State, for State and local purposes, upon their capital 
stock, franchises, and earnings, until and including December 31, 1922, 


That law was passed some time ago. 

Mr. President, it appears from that law and the others which 
I have read that the States of Louisiana and New York com- 
pletely exempt ships engaged in the overseas trade from all 
taxation of every kind—State, county, and municipal. Those 
two States are the ones which have the great harbors of New 
York and New Orleans. The provision found in this bill does 
not pretend to exempt ships from all taxation; it simply ex- 
empts them from excess-profits taxes for the period of 10 years. 
In the case of the two States referred to the exemption from 
taxation is not coupled with a proviso that a sum of money 
equivalent to the exemption must be expended in new ships; the 
owners and operators of those ships are allowed to put that 
exempt tax money in their pockets; they are not obliged .to 
spend it, and for every dollar of expenditure add two dollars of 
their own money in constructing new vessels. The provision of 
the pending bill is a very different proposition from the provi- 
sion of the laws of the States of Louisiana and New York. 

Mr. President, if there ever was an exceptional case this is it; 
if there ever was an instance when the Congress should do 
something to build up its merchant marine this is one. We 
have been talking for years and years about building up our 
marine; we have had under consideration innumerable pro- 
visions looking to the payment of subsidies for ships, but they 
have never passed. 

Some years ago we had a provision for preferential duties on 
goods brought to this country in American ships. It passed 
Congress recently, but a Supreme Court decision upset it. We 
have been trying for the longest time to get a merchant marine, 
and would not have it now but for the necessities of the war. 
As we have it, let us handle it wisely. Let us put it as rapidly 
as possible in the hands of our enterprising private citizens and 
have them compete with the citizens of the Old World. 

Do not imagine, Senators, that an easy task confronts us. 
Do not expect that Great Britain, which carried the commerce 
of the world, or a very large percentage of it, prior to the war, 


and which still expects to carry it, is going to sit supinely by 
and see the United States, her largest and most prosperous cus- 
tomer, taken from her. We are going to meet with every kind 
of obstacle and every impediment that the shrewdest people on 
earth—the British—can place in our way. We must have in 
this ship business, if it be humanly possible, the best brains and 
intellect—the best business men of America. 

They are not in it now, although they have made a great 
success in every kind of business undertaken by them. Let 
us persuade them to go into this overseas business, and the 
Government will not be taking any material amount of money 
out of our pockets to do it. We are simply giving them this 
little encouragement’ to build up a wonderful and necessary 
business. 

I hope that the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin will not be adopted, but that the paragraph in the bill, 
as amended and corrected by the committee, will be allowed 
to remain as it is. 3 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator resumes his 
seat I should like to ask him one question. I am not clear as 
to the meaning of one of the provisions of the section that has 
just been discussed. On lines 20 and 21, page 25, these words 
appear: : 

An amount equivalent to the net or of such vessel during such 
taxable year, determined in accordance wit rules and regulations to be 
made by the board, 

It would seem, if I interpret this section correctly, that for 
the purpose of taxation and applying the principle of exemption 
the taxpayer may not only be exempted from paying taxes upon 
the receipts derivable from the vessel which would be subjected 
to taxation, but he may take all of the net earnings of the one 
or more vessels which he may have and apply them in redue- 
tion of taxes which he might be compelled to pay upon his 
other investments or his other property. Now, if I interpret 
that section correctly, it seems to me to be manifestly unfair 
and unjust. Why should the Government exempt from taxa- 
tion property which I may have—real estate, for instance, or 
banks or mines—because in a shipping venture in which I am 
interested I may have made large net profits? 

There may be some reason for the exemption of the earnings 
of the ship from taxation, providing those earnings are put 
back into the construction of other vessels, if it is to be the 
policy to encourage the construction of ships; but I can not 
understand the justice of the position, if that is what this sec- 
tion means, that the rest of the earnings of an individual who 
may be engaged in the shipping business shall be exempted 
from taxation to the extent of his het earnings in the shipping 
business. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator misconstrues that section. 
We have no idea whatsoever of exempting any other property 
than the vessel itself; and I think, if the Senator will analyze 
the sentence, he will see that on line 21 the words“ equivalent 
to the net earnings of such vessel during such taxable year” 
do not refer to the other property. I will say, however, that 
if the Senator really fears that any such construction as he 
places upon this language may possibly be given it by the 
Treasury Department, I am sure the Chairman of the com- 
mittee would have no objection whatsoever to the insertion of 
some words which will make it perfectly clear that we do not 
intend the exemption to apply to anything except the earnings 
of the vessel itself. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that is certainly 
true, and ič the provision should pass in that form we will see 
to it, if there is any question about it in conference, that it is 
made plain; but after we got the idea we had this language 
framed up by our drafting people. It is a technical proposi- 
tion, and they said it would carry out our idea. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, he 
will readily understand that the context of this section might 
lead to the conclusion which I have suggested. For instance, it 
states: 

That the owner of a vessel documented under the laws of the United 
States und operated in foreign trade shall, for each of the 10 taxable 
years beginning with the first taxable year ending after the enactment 
of this act, be allowed as a deduction for the purpose of ascertaining 
his net income subject to the war-profits and excess-profits taxes im- 
posed by Title III of the revenue act of 1918—— 

And so forth. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
proviso, 

Mr. KING. One moment— 

An amount equivalent to the net earnings of such vessel. 

Now, it does not limit the deduction for taxable purposes to 
the earnings made from the vessels themsetves, but the net 
earnings derived from the vessels apparently might be applied 
by him in the reduction of the taxes which he would be con- 


Yes; but then comes the 
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pelled to pay under the revenue laws of the Government of the 
United States derivable from other sources of income. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, that was not the in- 
tention. I shall be glad if the Senator will suggest something 
to make that perfectly clear. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to prepare an amendment which 
I think will relieve the section of the criticism to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
called that matter to our attention. I can net construe the 
language as meaning what he has stated, but it is barely pos- 
sible that some revenue officer might construe it in that way; 
and as that was not our intention at all, as stated before, we 
would not have the slightest objection to any amendment which 
would nrake it perfectly clear. 

Mr. President, I ask that there may be published as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks a very brief article which I have before 
me from Mr. Lewis Nixon, who is a very prominent shipbuilder 
in this country, published in the May issue of Uttmark’s Nauti- 
cal News. 1 do not ask to have it read—it is very brief—but I 
should like to have it published as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KENDRICK in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Wat is NEEDED FOR THR AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 
“(By Lewis Nixon, designer and builder of the Oregon and one of the 


foremost authorities on subject of American shipping— Expresses op- 
182600 to subsidies— Talks of builders, owners, and operators, May, 


„There is a way that the merchant marine of the United States 
can be made a permanent, paying success, and that without any 
subsidies or Government operation. It is merely necessary to 
turn over the vast fleet of American merchantmen, acquired 
during and since the war, to private operators and secure for 
these vessels a gainful trade. These regulations for such a 
profitable trade under the American flag are amply provided for 
in the Constitution. 

“ Foreign Governments for years have systematically opposed 
American trade expansion on the oceans, dating back from ‘the 
War of 1812, when the price of peace virtually was the abroga- 
tion by the United States of its direct trades” restrictions on 
foreign vessels plying to American ports. 

“Do not let us start out with the mistaken idea that a 
merchant marine can not pay in competition with the sea car- 
riers of other nations. But let us also not lose sight of the fact 
that to be of genuine usefulness to our people our merchant 
marine must pay. 

“The investment of billions of dollars in ships—good, bad, 
and indifferent—merely because they are ships is simply a 
waste unless intelligent and constructive management and con- 
trol go with possession. : 

“The arguments in favor of any form or method of aiding 
our own merchant marine were denounced by a certain school 
of thought responsive to the propaganda against any effort to 
put our flag back upon the ocean. Those who, by a life-time of 
study, felt at least the right to an opinion were denounced as 
subsidy seekers and lobbyists. 

“For 85 years I have publicly expressed my opposition to 
subsidies which would meet a difference in cost of operation by 
payments out of the Public Treasury. In the first place, I be- 
lieve such a policy unconstitutional, and in the second place, I 
am sure that it would be ineffective. We might pay subsidies 
that would permit our vessels to run empty and yet not develop 
a maritime carriage of any use to the Nation or its people. We 
should do as our forefathers did and drive trade into American 
bottoms by preference, as it is only upon a healthy and growing 
trade based upon a demand for American vessels, that we can 
found an enduring merchant fleet. 

“Of course, mail compensation is an entirely proper exer- 
cise of Government expenditure under the constitutional power 
to establish post offices and post roads but we need the tramp 
ship as well as the fast mail steamer, 

“While our so-called statesmen in response to sophistie argu- 
ments have bartered away our birthrights upon the seas in 
cunningly drawn treaties and conventions, prating of reciprocal 
benefits, the other nations, after persuading us to suspend con- 
stitutional reculations which were proved effective, have evaded 
such reciprocity by adopting every possible discrimination 
against us that ingenuity could conceive or our impotent states- 
manship permit. 

“ While foreigners can carry our products they do it in their 
own way and to their own advantage and so largely control 
their disposition and prices. Jeffersun’s distinction of active 
and passive cargoes, the active being carried by our own vessels 
and the passive by foreign vessels, was one of that great states- 
man's happiest phrases, 


“When we actually competed on the oceans and possessed 
the all-pervading commercial connections and the machinery for 
doing international business, we carried cargoes at the lowest 
rates, even though our ships cost more and our crews were paid 
more and were better fed than the crews on foreign ships. 

“Tt has been said by little Americans that our people were 
as well engaged in other industries as in shipbuilding and ship- 
owning. I think that they can not be better engaged than in 
preventing bankruptcies and panics, adding to our national 
wealth, independence, and constructive efficiency and in keeping 
gold at home. A 

“We must stop the betrayal of a sacred pact of the Constitu- 
tion, brace up the weakened commercial pillar of national great- 
ness and return to measures found effective by our legislators 
when conditions in the foreign trade were such as they will be 
two years hence. 

Men had the effrontery to say that we could not compete on 
the oceans when weekly additions of great vessels were being 
made to the foreign fleets centering here, all of them built and 
kept in gainful service on the profits made from, our trade. 

“The Baltimore platform of the Democratic Party pledged 
itself as favoring the exemption from tolls of American ships, 
engaged in coastwise trade, passing through the Panama Canal. 
It also expressed the belief in fostering, by constitutional regula- 
tion of commerce, the growth of a merchant marine for the 
United States. 

“We have since admitted foreign vessels to American registry. 
We adopted discriminating duties under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Unbrrwoop, directly carrying out the above pledge, yet 
this law of the land was abrogated by a Treasury ruling. We 
have caused our coasting vessels to pay tolls through the Canal. 
All this before the war. 

“The World War found us with several shipyards of high 
efficiency. There was a tremendous demand for neutral bottoms, 
but even these were subject to attack without notice or search. 
We entered the war and the Government also entered ship- 
building. Shipbuilding was considered a business and not an 
art. Hence any good business man was considered as being 
capable of organizing a shipbuilding industry. So carried away 
were some that the people were promised 10,000,000 tons of 
shipping a year, the very promise evidencing the incompetency 
of the promiser. 

Instead of building on existing yards to the fullest possible 
extent many new yards were started and a riot of expenditure 
and hurrah methods resulted. Men were bid for by rival estab- 
lishments, and many rushed in who could not build vessels at 
all, assumed enormous contracts and enjoyed vast advances. 

“Tt was too late to criticize nor was it the time, eyen if views 
of a veteran builder would have been listened to. I saw vessels 
launched, riveted only partially above the water line, with sea 
valves uncut, no tail shafts in place, no rudders mounted, and 
no drydocks in which to finish them. 

“And the people thought that tonpage launched was tonnage 
practically ready to go into service. 

“ Instead of utilizing available labor for the maximum tonnage 
of really well-built ships, efforts were scattered and much poor 
work, which must be made good, was put overboard. We must 
in many instances now insure against leakage, and every failure 
of one of our newly built vessels at sea is well heralded and 
used against us by our commercial rivals. 

“Our well-established shipyards, however, have turned out 
many first-class vessels. The others will, in time, be rebuilt 
arid be able to take their places at sea. Shipyards throughout 
the world are putting ships afloat as rapidly as possible and 
profitable routes will soon be covered; and, while paying rates 
will continue for some time, cargo will not much longer seek 
the carrier, 

“ About 18 months ago the Secretary of the Navy stated that 
the administration would embark upen the Government opera- 
tion of vessels. This, before a large gathering of naval archi- 
tects and builders of ships and ship equipment. Of course, such 
a policy meant the end of American shipbuilding in a short time. 
Men who understood ship management would go abroad to get 
their ships and put them under foreign flags that they might 
escape bureaucratic handicap. Happily, this policy has been 
abandoned and there is still hope, therefore, for an American 
merchant marine. 

“J do not approve selling our vessels to foreign owners to 
be run under foreign flags, but no country will dare bankrupt 
itself by keeping a fleet of idle vessels of such numbers as will 
strain its credit. 

“We have capable rating organizations such as that headed 
by Stevenson Taylor that could place values upon vessels, the 
well-built ships being of great value and some of the poorly built 
ones dear at any price. This country is not rich enough to risk 
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the cost of vindicating mistakes. The running of ships is 
business—not polities. 

The sooner the vessels now the property of the Government 
can be disposed of to operators, not speculators, the sooner 
will a killing drain of money, to be made up by taxes, be 
stopped. Some of the foreign hulls we now have are well built. 
I of course do not know the cost of putting them into service- 
able condition and I naturally do not wish to see them pass 
back to foreign flags. But we have lost enough already and our 
people must not face further useless loss. Proper legislation 
by Congress at this time can save the situation for the American 
merchant marine. 

“Unless we are prepared to prefer our own. ships in foreign 
competition and to strike off the shackles which will hold us 
back as soon as we must seek cargoes by bidding against the 
foreign ships and unless our legislators are prepared to admit 
their error in passing, at the command of the leader of a foreign 
seamen’s association, an act which makes it impossible to meet 
foreign ships on the ocean, we had better liquidate, before the 
property further deteriorates, and take the place of a tributary 
and dependent Nation so far as the sea is concerned, even 
though we do face on two oceans. 

“The control of the oceans in peaceful commerce is the great 
prize of statesmanship. The great trouble is that, after one 
has spent a lifetime in the study of ocean commerce, treaty 
influences, commercial laws and practices, some one will, by a 
catch phrase, upset for the time being the lessons of history 
and economic laws. 

“Shipping to be in full usefulness to our people must face 
no risk of the checking of industrial activity, and the present 
excess-profits tax seriously menaces our industrial .activity and 
manufacturing interests without which our shipping can not 
survive. ` 

“ There is a national desire for an American merchant marine, 
as it would benefit every calling, profession, and trade in every 
section of our country. We have ships; we have competent 
shipbuilders and able ship managers; we have traders, artisans, 
and farmers; we have the money. 

“We need legislation and administration along proven lines 
of usefulness. The man who advocates half-baked theories or 
who advocates class legislation in such a crisis is a mighty poor 
American,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] to 
the amendment of the committee. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 25, where the committee 
proposes to insert a new seetion, section 25, the Senator from 
Wisconsin moyes to strike out the first paragraph, with the ex- 
ception of the numerals designating the section, in the follow- 
ing words: 

That the owner of a vessel documented under the laws of the United 
States and operated in foreign trade shall, for each of the 10 taxable 
years while so operated, beginning with the first taxable year ending 
after the enactment of this act, be allowed as a deduction for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining his net income subject to the war-profits and ex- 
cess-profits taxes imposed by Title III of the revenue act of 1918 an 
amount equivalent to the net earnings of such vessel during such tax- 
able year, determined in accordance with rules and regulations to be 
made by the board: Provided, That such owner shall not be entitled to 
such deduction unless during such taxable year he inyested, or set aside 
under rules and regulations to be made by the board in a trust fund for 
investment, in the building in shipyards in the United States of new 
vessels of a 1 and kin 1 by the board, an amount, to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury and certified by him to the 
board, equivalent to the war-profits and excess-profits taxes that would 
have been payable by such owner on account of the net earnings of such 
vessels but for the deduction allowed under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, or unless such owner, with the approval of the board (to be given 
only if because of the smallness of the amount involved the board deems 
it best for the interests of the United States), applies such amount on 
any mortgage indebtedness due to the United States for the purchase 
of ships. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion to strike out the first paragraph. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roil. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH), which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SaurH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER}, who is absent, but I understand 


that if present he would vote as I am about to vote. I therefore 
feel at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. I transfer 
my pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent, owing to 
illness. He is paired with the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Krey]. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am informed that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Smiru] has not voted, and, having a pair 
with him, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). The 
present occupant of the chair has a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], which he transfers to 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene], and votes 
“ nay.” g 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and in 
his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I am 
informed that my pair, the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Wotcorr] is ubsent and has not voted, Therefore I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] is necessarily absent. 
If he were present he would vote * yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senntor from Virginia [{Mr. 
Swanson] and the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are necessarily detained from the Senate. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMan] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirtmMan] are absent on official 
business, 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr, OWEN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] wiih the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; a 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernartp] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming |Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 2 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 28, as follows; 


YEAS—22. 
Ashurst Harris McCumber Thomas 
Borah Harrison McKellar ‘Townsend 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Norris Trammell 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Walsh, Mass. 
Gronna Kenyon Smith, Ariz. 
Harding King Smoot 

NAYS—28. 
Ball Ga Lodge Ransdell 
Beckham Hale McNary Sheppard 
Brandegee Henderson Nelson Simmons 
Calder Jones, Wash. New Spencer 
Chamberlain Kellogg Page Stanley 
Fall Kendrick Phelan Underwood 
France Keyes Poindexter Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—46, 

Colt Glass Newberry Smith, Md. 
Comer re Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen Sterling 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Sutherland 
Dial rby Phipps Swanson 
Dillingham Knox Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Edge La Follette Pomerene Warren 
Elkins — Lenroot R Watson 
Fernald McCormick Robinson Williams 
Fletcher McLean Sherman Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Moses Shields 
Gerry Myers Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
T shall ask for a separate yote on this amendment in the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. NUGENT. I move to strike out the second and third 
paragraphs of section 25 in the proposed committee amend- 
ment, commencing at line 14 on page 26, down to and including 
the word “ therein,” in line 12 on page 27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NUGENT. On yesterday I stated the reasons which im- 
pelled me to oppose the first paragraph of section 25 of the 
committee amendment, the one on which the vote was just 
taken. I am also opposed to the second and third paragraphs 
of that section. I shall read the second paragraph: 

the ctment of this act an 
mon tithes ofthe United Biates who may sell a vessel built prior 
sg gale 1, 1914, shall be exempt from all income taxes that would 
He- eee ee AnI of the proceeds of such sale if the entire pro- 
thereof shall be invested in the building of new a in Ameri- 
can shipyards, such ships to be documen under the laws of the 
United Mates ‘and te be of 4 type approved by the beard. 

It appears from this paragraph, Mr. President, that the ship- 
owners of the country have been singled out from all other 
classes of our population and exempted from the operation of 
the tax laws of the United States. It will be observed that in 
the event a shipowner sells a vessel and invests the proceeds 
in another vessel he is exempt from all income taxes. I know 
of no reason why that should be done. 

A farmer who owns a farm and sells it and invests the pro- 
ceeds in another farm, the shopkeeper who owns a store and 
sells it and invests the proceeds in another store, the stock- 
man who has a bunch of sheep or cattle and sells them and 
invests the proceeds in another bunch of sheep or cattle are 
all obliged to pay their excess-profits taxes, and I see no 
reason in the world why these shipowners should not be obliged 
to do the same thing. 

* The second paragraph of the section provides what is tanta- 
mount to a stock dividend, which, under the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, is merely the capitalization of profits. I 
think it is utterly wrong that such a proposition should be 
countenanced by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator referred to a case where a 
farmer sells his farm and buys another farm. That would not 
be an analogous case at all. There is nothing in the section 
which would exempt a shipowner if he sells his ship and buys 
with that money another ship. The exemption which is given 
to him is only in case he sells his ship and reinvests the entire 
purchase money in the building of another ship, not in buy- 
ing it. 

Mr. NUGENT. It seems to me, Mr. President, that that is a 
distinction without a difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a very broad distinction, Mr. President, 
if the Senator will pardon me. It is the object of the bill 
in part, and a very large part, to encourage the building of an 
American merchant marine. If he simply sells and reinvests 
the money in the purchase of another ship, he does not con- 
tribute at all to the tonnage of our merchant marine, but if he 
sells and reinvests the entire money in the building of a new 
ship, he adds that much tonnage to the American merchant 
marine, and the country to-day needs more than it needs any- 
thing else an adequate merchant marine to transport and ac- 
commodate its foreign trade. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, as I stated before, it appears 
to me that the illustration given by the Senator from North 
Carolina amounts to nothing more than a distinction without 
a difference when applied to the matter which I presented, and 
I repeat that if a farmer owns a farm and disposes of that 
farm and invests the proceeds derived from the sale of the farm 
in the purchase of another farm he is liable, under the law, to 
pay an income tax and a tax on the excess profits, should he 
have earned any. Consequently I say that these shipowners 
are, as a matter of fact, singled out from people in our country 
engaged in any and every other line of business as the subject 
of special legislation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. NUGENT. In a moment. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina stated—and I agree with him—that it is necessary that we 
build up an adequate merchant marine. ‘The Senator stated 
that this special legislation, these special exemptions, are being 
enacted in favor of the shipowners because the building up of 
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a merchant marine is of more yital importance to this country 
than any other one thing. I disagree with him in regard to that 
matter. I contend that if any class of men in this country are, 
under existing conditions, to be made the beneficiaries of 
special legislation it should be those engaged in agriculture, 
Agriculture is the basic industry of this country. Without it 
we would not exist for any considerable time. Every man 
knows that from the highest to the lowest, not only in this 
country but throughout the world, we are clamoring for in- 
creased production of foodstuffs. Every man knows that a 
very considerable difficulty is being experienced by the farmers 
of this country in the cultivation this year of the lands which 
they had under cultivation last year and the year before be- 
cause of the scarcity of labor and the exceedingly high cost of 
everything which enters into their production. So I say that 
the farmers should not be discriminated against in the manner 
provided by this bill, which exempts the shipowners, one class 
of our citizens, from the operation of the excess-profits and 
the war-profits tax laws so far as the sale of ships is concerned. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit me to make just 
a very brief suggestion in regard to this paragraph? ‘The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smorons], I think very 
justly, called attention to the fact that there is a great dis- 
tinction between selling one ship and using the money de- 
rived from the sale to buy another ship and selling one ship 
5 using the money to construct another ship in an American 
y 

I wish to supplement that by reminding the Senator that a 
great many millions of dollars at every port of the United 
States have been invested in shipyards. The amount of money 
which is invested in these shipyards is almost incalculable, 

Mr. NUGENT. Why was it invested in shipyards? 

Mr. RANSDELL. As a war measure. 

Mr. NUGENT. By whom? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Some of my friends, farmers of north 
Louisiana, went to the Gulf coast and put their money in ship- 
yards, because, as patriotic citizens, they wanted to help this 
Nation—— 

Mr. NUGENT. And for profit. ; 

Mr. RANSDELL. Just as much for patriotism as for profit. 
I think it is a very great slander on the patriotic people of 
this country to say they built these shipyards for profit. I re- 
pudiate any such accusation. 

That money was spent in those shipyards, those shipyards 
exist, and we ought to find business for them, if possible. We 
ought to utilize them. We ought to encourage them. We ought 
not to junk them; and a good many of them have already been 
junked. Let us keep them going, if possible. Let us continue 
the business, In the State of the Senator from North Carolina 
he knows a great many million dollars were invested in these 
yards and a great many millions have been invested in my State 
in shipyards. We want to keep them going. 

The Senator can not say any more about farmers than I can, 
because I am more of a farmer than he is. It is the only busi- 
ness in which I am engaged, and I live in a great agricultural 
State. But I wish to see the business of America go on, and 
not merely one class of it. This is not class legislation. It is to 
help the biggest kind of industry in the country. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, every man knows, as a matter 
of course, that the gentlemen who have built and who are eper- 
ating the shipyards are not operating them as’ eleemosynary 
institutions. I do not doubt that many of the builders of these 
shipyards were actuated in part by patriotism. Neither do I 
entertain the slightest doubt that all of them were actuated, in 
a measure at least, by the idea that there was profit to be de- 
rived from the building of ships. 

So far as the shipbuilding companies are concerned, for the 
past several years it has been the general belief, and it has 
been charged in this Congress and elsewhere—and judging 
from newspaper reports that have appeared during the past 
two or three weeks that belief and those charges were based 
on facts—that certain of these shipbuilding companies looted 
the Treasury, that they robbed the Government in the prices 
charged by them for the construction of ships, and certain of 
them are now in difficulty with the Department of Justice of 
the United States, which is seeking to recover some of the mil- 
lions which were taken from the Treasury by these selfsame 
gentlemen. 

Going back to paragraph 2, I repeat that I am utterly op- 
posed to its enactment. I do not believe that, particularly under 
such circumstances and conditions as now prevail, the shipown- 
ers should be given this exemption from taxation which is not 
enjoyed by other people in the country. 
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I now desire to call attention to paragraph 3 of this section, 
which I shall read 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Presiden. 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I understand it, this provision pro- 
poses to exempt from the profit taxes 

Mr. NUGENT. From all income taxes. That is the language 
of the provision—from all income taxes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the same thing. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I suppose it has reference simply to the 
money obtained from the sale of the old vessels, and that would 
be the difference between the value of the property years ago 
and what the selling price is. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. NUGENT. I apprehend that that is true, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The proposition in the bill, then, is in case 
money obtained from the sale of an old ship is invested in 
the purchase of a new ship built in the United States, that ex- 
cess, as I may call it, is to be exempt from taxation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is mistaken about that. It 
must not be invested in a ship that happens to be built in the 
United States. Of course, that might be simply the purchase 
of another ship, but it is granted only in case the money is in- 
vested by the seller in the construction of a new ship, a ship 
which has not already been built, the purpose being to add 
another ship to the American merchant marine. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I did not quite understand what the situ- 
ation was and asked for the purpose of getting right. 

Mr. NUGENT. I now read paragraph 8 of section 25: 


The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
chairman of the board are hereby authorized and directed to determine 
from time to time what shall allowed for annual depreciation of 
vessels 1 from the United States, or vessels completed in the 
United States, since November 11, 1918, in order that the owners of 
such vessels shall, with respect to the capital cost thereof, be put as 
nearly as may be on a parity with the owners of ships under the fla, 


of our forel; competitors in the world’s carrying trade, and su 


allowances shall be embraced in the deductions allowed by law in de- 
termining the net income subject to income taxes and war-profits and 
excess-profits taxes; and if said Secretaries and the chairman of the 
board are unable to reach a unanimous decision in such matter, it shall 
be referred to the President, and his decision shall govern therein. 

Senators will note that the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the chairman of the board are not 
only authorized but they are directed to take such action. 

With respect to the question of depreciation that is consid- 
ered in this paragraph, I am frank enough to say that, to my 
mind, it is a fearful and a wonderful thing. To illustrate: A 
couple of weeks ago I had occasion, during the course of a 
speech I delivered in the Senate, to call attention to the activi- 
ties of the American Woolen Co. I stated, among other things, 
that the capital invested in the business was $22,000,000 and 
that during the past six years that company had earned net 
profits in excess of $59,000,000; in other words, it had earned 
profits to the extent of nearly three times the amount of the 
capital invested in the business during the course of six years. 
In that connection I read from the New York World of May 13: 

An investigation completed by the Department of Justice shows the 
American Woolen Co. made a net profit of $19,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1920, or within $1,000,000 of the total common stock capital- 


8 the company, according to information reaching the World 
o-night. ' 


According to the informant the investigation of the American 
Woolen Co. was begun two months ago, following the receipt of 
charges that it was profiteering in necessities. 

On the basis of $19,000,000 for the first N the American 
Woolen Co. would earn total profits of $76,000,000, or nearly 400 per 
cent, on its total common st capitalization during 1920, 

During the course of the speech referred to I called atten- 
tion to the fact that during the year 1919 that company earned 
net profits in excess of $15,500,000, and I now call attention to 
the fact that, according to a statement appearing in the New 
York World, dated April 28 last, those profits for 1919 were 
made after that company had charged off to depreciation 
$7,250,000, or practically one-third of the entire capital invested 
in the business. 

I am utterly opposed to any such proposition. I do not believe 
for a single, solitary moment, and I venture to assert now that 
no other man, either within or without the Congress, possessing 
ordinary stage-horse sense, believes that the property of the 
American Woolen Co. depreciated practically one-third in the 
year 1919. So I am decidedly suspicious with respect to all 
these questions relative to depreciation. 

But let me call the attention of Senators to the language 
of this paragraph: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
chairman of the board are hereby authorized and directed to deter- 
mine the amount of depreciation during each year— 

For what purpose? 

In order that the owners of such vessels shall, with respect 
to the capital cost thereof, be put as nearly as may be on a 


parity with the owners of ships under the flag of our foreign 
competitors in the world’s carrying trade, 

What does that mean? It means, as a matter of course, 
that as nearly as may be the amount to be allowed for depre- 
ciation shall be in such sum as to place the capital cost of 
3 ships on a parity with the capital cost of foreign 

ps. 

I read from a little pamphlet entitled “For an American 
Merchant Marine,” issued by a committee of American ship- 
builders, 30 Church Street, New York. Among other things 
this pamphlet states: 

About one-half of the cost of a ship is represented by wages. * * * 

It is, of course, costing more in Great Britain and elsewhere to build 
ships now than it cost before the war. Our costs have also increased, 
and at the present time it is estimated by authorities that it costs about 
$30 a ton more to build a ship in the United States than it costs in the 
yards of Great Britain, According to one authority, the labor cost on 
an American cargo ship is approximately $65 per ton. The correspond- 
ing labor cost in a British yard would about $35 per ton. This 
covers the difference in cost of shipbuilding. 

It appears from that pamphlet that it costs approximately, 
twice as much per ton to build a ship in the United States as it 
does to build a similar ship in a British shipyard, and I appre- 
hend that the cost of shipbuilding in England is greater than 
the cost in any other European country. So in order to 
place these American ships, so far as capital cost is concerned, 
on a parity with the capital cost of foreign vessels, paragraph 3 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the chairman of the board to fix a rate to be allowed 
for depreciation that will accomplish that result, and if the 
provisions of paragraph 8 are carried into effect it will mean 
that shipowners will be given credit for depreciation to the ex- 
tent of nearly 100 per cent, and consequently there will be noth- 
ing left that will be subject to the operation of the income-tax 
aws. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I wish to address myself for 
a few moments to the pending question. From the beginning 
of the Republic down to this very hour the question of main- 
taining a merchant marine has been an all-absorbing one. 
Shortly after the Revolution we began the establishment of a 
merchant fleet. We did so by giving to American vessels a 
preference in the matter of import duties and by their exemp- 
tion from port dues and tonnage taxes, As a result of that 
policy we built up an oversea carrying tonnage which in 1810 
supplied 90 per cent of our foreign trade. At the end of the 
War of 1812 we lost much of our shipping, largely the result 
of our treaty with Great Britain, which compelled us to give 
to that country the same privileges in our ports as we accorded 
our own ships. 

Our merchant marine, however, maintained its supremacy, 
and in the years preceding the Civil War we had a tonnage 
which carried about 60 per cent of our overseas trade, Follow- 
ing that war, or as the result of the war, perhaps, came the 
introduction of steel and iron ships, and then the people of the 
country turned to more profitable business. The development 
of industry through the introduction of machinery of every 
character, the opening up of the western country, the building 
of the railroads across the continent, all tended to attract the 
capital of America to business other than shipping. It was 
more profitable to engage in other lines of industry. So when 
1910 came our overseas shipping had fallen into such decay 
that we carried only about 83 per cent of our own foreign trade. 

We would not have had, perhaps, for many years to come, if 
ever, a merchant marine, except for the recent war. There was 
a difference of opinion among our people and in all parts of the 
country as to just what we should do. On one occasion the 
Senate passed a bill providing for a subsidy or subvention; at 
another time the House of Representatives passed a similar bill. 
I was a Member of that House when it passed such a bill, as 
was the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], but we never 
seemed to be able to get together on this all-important question. 

The World War came on, and we found America without any. 
merchant shipping worth mentioning. Senators will remember 
that a few years previous to the war, when the then President, 
Mr. Roosevelt, sent our great naval fleet around the world, it 
became necessary to carry in foreign bottoms the coal to operate 
our own ships; we had not even coaling vessels enough flying 
the American flag. 

During the two or three years before we entered the war we 
increased our shipping somewhat because of the demands on 
the part of Europe. Then when we went into the war ourselves 
we entered upon the building of ships, in the beginning not with 
the idea of establishing a merchant marine—that was not the 
primary thought in our mind—but we did it to win the war, 
We appropriated vast sums of money, and we built a great fleet. 

Now, Mr. President, we have that fleet. With the ships al- 
ready constructed and those under way we shall have a mer- 
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chant tonnage second only to that of Great Britain. I want our 
fleet to be the greatest in the world; I want a return to the con- 
dition obtaining in the days before the Civil War, when the 
American flag floated from the masthead of vessels in every port 
of the world. 

That, Mr. President, is the reason why, as a member of the 
Committee on Commerce, and as a member of the subcommittee 
that prepared this bill, I joined with Senators on both sides of 
the Chamber in an effort to bring into this body a measure that 
would maintain what we have and perhaps increase our fleet 
so that some day it will be the greatest in the world. 

We have just adopted one clause in this section which exempts 
from excess and war profits taxes the incomes derived from 
the operation of vessels in the foreign trade, provided these 
taxes are invested in the building of new, modern ships which 
have the approyal of the Shipping Board. The second clause 
of the section provides that American shipowners operating ves- 
sels built previous to the year 1914—in most cases old and 
obsolete ships—may, if they sell them, be exempt from all in- 
come taxes, provided that they invest the entire proceeds from 


the sale in the construction of new vessels in American ship- 


yards. This provision, it seems to me, as much as any other in 
the bill, will assure the building of more modern, up-to-date 
American vessels. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CALDER. With pleasure. 

Mr, RANSDELL, The Senator means if they invest the 
money in the construction of new tonnage, not in the purchase 
of new tonnage? 

Mr. CALDER. In the construction of new tonnage. 

Mr. RANSDELL. In the building of new tonnage in American 


yards, 

Mr. CALDER. The second provision of section 25 of the bill 
is not effective unless not only all the profits on the sale of 
the old vessels but the entire amount received for their sale 
is invested in the building of new vessels, so that every old ship 
sold means a new vessel built. 

These old ships are not going to be sold unless some such pro- 
yision as this is inserted in the law. All we do, if we adopt 
it, is to provide for the building of more ships for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine; and I will say to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, Nucent] that the maintenance of a great merchant fleet 
to carry the products of the farm and mine from his great 
State is essential to the permanent prosperity of his people. 

Mr. President, permit me to relate an incident that happened 
to me the other day in New York. I sat next to a distinguished 
ambassador from a South American country, and he said to me 
that it was a rarity for ships flying the American flag to enter 
the ports of South America, and even in the exceptional case 
it is usually some old-fashioned freighter carrying a special 
cargo. He said that from his port, which was the city of Mon- 
tevideo, ships sailed weekly for Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
Engiand, but there were no regular sailings of ships to North 
America, The result was that despite the fact of our nearness 
to South America, our natural interest in it and theirs in us, we 
were doing little or no business with them. He very truthfully 
stated: “You can make all the business connections you 
like, unless you have American tonnage passing to and fro from 
our ports to yours you are never going to build up with us a 
real, permanent business. Our foreign trade to-day,” he said, 
“is controlled by Italy, Spain, Germany, and England, and if 
you want your share of it you have got to have an American 
merchant marine to carry it.” 

So, Mr. President, in the interest of the farmers of the coun- 
try, in the interest of the manufacturers of the country, in the 
interest of the miners of the country, and, above and beyond all, 
in the interest of the workers of the country and in the interest 
of the flag itself, I trust that the section objected to by the 
Senator from Idaho will be left in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to say 
just a few words. The Senate will remember that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who moved to strike out all of 
the first paragraph of the pending section, stated the other day 
that he was heartily in fayor of the second paragraph, and, 
from the statement made by the Senator from New York, it 
seems to me the second paragraph ought to appeal to every 
Senator who is especially anxious to have the American mer- 
chant marine built up and to have up-to-date, modern ships. 

Now, with reference to the last paragraph, I will say that 
the situation is about this: As I understand, under the income- 
tax law, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make 
reasonable allowance for depreciation in determining the net 
revenues upon which income tax shall be paid, and in doing 
this he fixes the amount at about 3 per cent. The depreciation 


allowed in other countries is a much larger percentage than 
that, and as a result, of course, our people are handicapped 
and our shipping placed at a decided disadvantage. 

The purpose of the third paragraph is to place in the hands 
of a body interested in the building up of the American mer- 
chant marine the power to meet that situation by putting our 
people upon a parity with others; that is the sole purpose of it, 
and I am satisfied that it will work out to very great advantage. 
I hope that the motion of the Senator from Idaho will be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Becxuamn in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Nucent] to strike out the third paragraph of section 25. 

Mr. NUGENT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. BeckHAm's name 
was called). The present occupant of the chair makes the 
same announcement of his pair and its transfer as upon the 
preceding vote, and votes nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purers] and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire whether the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with that Senafor, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock], and vyote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I bave a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FrercuHer}]. I understand that, if present, 
he would vote nay on this amendment. As I intend to vote in 
the negative, I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DIN HAT] and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG] are necessarily detained on account of official busi- 
ness, being engaged in a hearing before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Each of those Senators is paired. 

Mr. GAY. I have a pair with the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McCormick] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Illinois, and in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I inquire whether the Senator frour New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] has yoted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I haye a general pair with that 
Senator, but voted without noting his absence from the Cham- 
ber. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Gore], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHnson]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” J 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Purers], which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterre] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. He is paired with the junior Senator fronr Arkansas [Mr. 
Ksey]. If present, the Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
* ea.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcort], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FLETCHER], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina | Mr. Oves- 
MAN]. I inquire if he has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. SrerLING] is detained on business of the 
Senate. 


1920. 
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I have also been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eban] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. ' SreRLING] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MYERS]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Air. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmirH] with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] ; and 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
OVERMAN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranrey] are absent on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 81, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Borah Harrison McCumber Smoot 
Capper Jones, N. Mex, Norris ‘Thomas 
Curtis Kendrick Nugent ‘Trammell 
Gronna Kenyon page Walsh, Mass. 
Harris King Robinson 
NATS—31. 
Ball France McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham ay Nelson cer 
Brandegee Hale ew wnsend 
Calder Hardin Phelan Underwood 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Poindexter Wadsworth 
Comer Keyes Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Knox Sheppard Watson 
Dial Lodge Simmons 
NOT VOTING—46. 3 

Ashurst Gore Moses Smith, Ga. 
Colt Henderson Myers Smith, Md. 
Cummins Hitchcock Newberry Smith, 8. 
Dillingham Johnson, Calif. Overman Stanle, 
Bdge Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Sterlin 
Elkins Kellogg Penrose Sutherland 
Fall Kirby Phipps Swanson 
Fernald La Follette Pittman Warren 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Williams 
Prolingmuysen McCormick Reed Wolcott 
Gerry McKellar Sherman 

Glass McLean Shields 


So Mr. NuceNn?’s amendment to the amendment reported by 
the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
adoption of the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Did 
the amendment which has just been voted upon embrace two 
paragraphs? I was out serving upon a committee when the 
amendment was presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It did. It embraced the last 
two paragraphs of section 25. 

Mr. KING. I desire to move to strike out the last para- 
graph, consisting of lines 22 to 25 on page 26, and lines 1 to 
12 on page 27. I shall not debate the matter, because it has 
been discussed so fully heretofore. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator has moved to strike out the second paragraph. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. That was embraced in my motion. 

Mr. KING. As I understood the motion of the Senator from 
Idaho, however, it embraced two paragraphs. 

Mr. NUGENT. It embraced two paragraphs; yes.” 

Mr. KING. That motion was defeated. Now I am address- 
ing myself to one paragraph, with the hope that my motion 
will prevail; that whereas some of the Senators were satisfied 
with the first paragraph, and therefore declined to support the 
entire motion of the Senator from Idaho, they would be so 
much dissatisfied with the last paragraph that they could sup- 
port my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah to strike out the last 
paragraph of section 25. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, referring to sec- 
tion 26, there is an amendment pending, offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], beginning with the words 
“The board and,” in line 25, page 27, to strike out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. That was discussed considerably, I 
think, the other day. I want to offer an amendment perfecting 
it before the amendment is voted on, 


On line 5, page 28, I move to strike out the word “proper” 
and insert the words “ just and reasonable.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 28, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “proper” and insert the words “ just and 
reasonable,” so that if amended it will read: 


From time to time determine the just and reasonable rate of com- 
pensation to be paid for such service. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether or not the objection which was 
made to this provision was discussed under the head of its being 
a subvention or a subsidy to be paid by the Government of the 
United States to those engaged in the shipping business? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That proposition was presented 
in the discussion; and we also inserted, as the Senator will 
remember, an amendment in line 7 reading “ within the limits 
of appropriations made by Congress.” That proposition was 
discussed in connection with it. 

Mr. KING. Under the present law would not the Postmaster 
General have the authority to make contracts for the trans- 
mission of mails by vessels? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. He has authority to make 
contracts for carrying the mails at so much a pound—I think 
it is so much a pound—and he has had foreign mails carried, 
with the result that of the little over $3,000,000 that we have 
paid for carrying the mails in vessels we have paid about two 
and a half million dollars to foreign ships. That is what his 
reports show. 

The purpose of this section is just this: In the first part of 
the section, to which no objection has been made, we direct 
that wherever it is practicable our mails shall be carried in 
American ships. This part of the section authorizes the Post- 
master General and the Shipping Board to determine—as we 
have put it now—what is a just and reasonable compensation 
for carrying the mail over American lines, on American ships, 
within the limits of the appropriations made by Congress. They 
may find that in order to secure the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a desirable line of regular ships that will carry the 
mails of the United States—in addition, of course, to th® other 
business they will do—it will require the expenditure of a little 
larger than the ordinary sum of money to have the necessary 
service rendered in connection with those mails. They are 
authorized to do that, and I will say frankly to the Senator that 
it is the purpose and the intention to have the board and the 
Postmaster General give what they consider proper encourage- 
ment to American lines to carry these mails and establish and 
maintain these lines, You may call it a subvention, you may 
call it a subsidy, or whatever you please; it is an aid to the 
upbuilding of an American merchant marine. 

It has been suggested that we are taking unusual steps in 
this bill. Weare. It is an unusual situation that confronts us. 
We would rather, at this time, go a little further than may be 
necessary than not to go far enough. In my judgment, this is 
the opportune time for placing an American merchant marine 
upon a substantial basis. If we do not do it now, the chances 
are that we never will. When we get it on a substantial basis, 
if we find that we are giving too much encouragement, we will 
cut it down. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will t-> Senator yield? i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether or 
not, under the provisions of the bill, the Government is com- 
pelled to utilize American vessels for the transportation of the 
mails regardless of the charges which,may be made by the 
American vessels? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are required to do it 
wherever practicable, and the Postmaster General is to fix the 
compensation according to the service rendered. 

Mr. KING. There is no hard and fast rule; they are not 
compelled to do it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. There is some discretion left? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. Before the Senator from Utah takes his 
seat, I desire to ask him if he does not think this section pro- 
vides, in fact, for a subsidy, to the extent of the price to be 
paid for carrying the mail? 

Mr. KING. I think there can be no question about it. AIL 
of the odium which attaches to the word “subsidy ”—and 
there has been a great deal of odium necessarily and properly, 
attached to it—applies to this section, and I, among the few 
who will vote against the bill, shall vote against this provision, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
to strike out the last paragraph of section 26. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. KING. I desire to give notice that I shall reserve a 
separate vote upon this amendment in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


EUROPEAN FINANCE AND AMERICAN EXPORTS. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I want to say just one word 
with regard to the question of finance in Europe, and I shall 
detain the Senate only two or three minutes. 

Suffering humanity in Europe needs the surplus of American 
production with which to put the working millions of Europe 
back tô work. 

To extend such credits should not be regarded merely as an 
act of humanity or charity but as a matter of enlightened self- 
interest. 

The productive power of Europe remains and the people of 
Europe can repay every dollar with fair interest which may 
be loaned to pay for material for productive purposes. 

The Government of the United States is not expected as a 
Government to tax the people of the United States in order to 
make these loans, and no intelligent American ever thought of 
doing so. The American people will not be taxed on European 
loans. These loans merely represent commodities sold at war 
prices to be repaid with interest. 

But under proper conditions English, French, Italian, German, 
Austrian, and other securities of Europe could be sold to the in- 
vesting public of the United States at a fair rate of interest, 
and thereby enable our exporters to finance further American 
exports. Unless these credits are extended by means of the 
sale of European securities to the investing American public 
our export trade must be cut off to the extent of about $4,000,- 
000,000 per annum, which is about the present rate of our 
excess exports. 

I say Europe is not bankrupt. When France sells to her own 
citizens her own bonds the wealth of France is neither added 
to or en from. France is reacting now and will steadily 
grow ter. 

I favor opening the doors for the sale to the American inyest- 
ing public of British, French, Italian, German, and Austrian 
securities in order to offset the balance of trade due to our 
present excess exports. As an economic fact America is obliged 
to extend these credits or cut off the foreign trade until Europe 
reacts from the dislocations of war. 

Many people think that the loans to Europe are a tax on the 
American people. These loans will be paid back with interest 
and will not be a tax on the American people. 

There is much misunderstanding about the loans to Europe, 
partly due to appeals to charity, such as that made by Mr. 
Davison. The effect of such appeals is to break down Euro- 
pean credit precisely as an attempt is now being made to break 
down American credit for the benefit of those who have credits 
for sale in the United States and in Europe. 

The United States Government should provide a mechanism 
by which to safeguard and market European securities in order 
to provide the credits and enable Europe to buy American com- 
modities until Europe is in good running condition again. 

Mr. President, Europe lent billions of dollars to the United 
States after our great war for reconstruction purposes and for 
building American railways, and we paid it all back with inter- 
est and discounts and commissions, and with large merchants’ 
profits besides. Europe can and wili do the same thing. They 
are intelligent, industrious, good people, and under democratic 
government will show the same great development in productive 
power which America has shown. Mr. Edward A. Filene, of 
Boston, is entitled to great credit for his efforts to bring order 
out of chaos through the American Chamber of Commerce and 
the International Chamber of Commerce along these lines. 
These efforts, however, are merely persuasive; it will require 
the cooperation of government to bring the needs of the people 
of Europe in concrete form before the American investing pub- 
lic. The United States Government is better qualified than any 
other power in the United States to protect the investors in the 
United States who might buy foreign securities. Great Britain 
does this, and the United States ought to protect its own in- 
vestors, which it can do without any cost. 

Mr. Filene’s efforts were not sufficiently appreciated by the 
administration of the Treasury Department and did not result 
in any concrete matter of bringing European securities prop- 
erly safeguarded before the American investing public. The 
representatives of European business men returned to Europe 


disappointed. ‘They were the finest body of business men in 
the world, representing Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, 
and so forth. What is needed is a concrete method authorized 
by law and worked out in detail to bring European securities 
before the American investing public, which can absorb all that 
is necessary of these securities to supply the needs of Europe 
and, what is equally important, keep alive our export trade, 
which has been ruined under the stupidity of American mis- 
management. 

The total banking power of the world was fifteen billions in 
1890 (Mulhall; see the report of Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1919, p. 16), while the American banking power of 1920 
alone amounts to forty-eight billions. 

The American people have the power. The American people 
have the good will. The American people need such a plan and 
merely require the mechanism. The Washington Post in an 
editorial this morning thinks the United States could not ab- 
sorb three-quarters of a billion per annum, and speaks as if 
to offer such securities was an underhanded scheme to take 
advantage of somebody. Any bonds offered this country from 
Europe would have to be good bonds. If the German bonds 
underwritten. by France, Great Britain, and Italy were- of- 
fered this country, they would be good securities, and it 
would be to our great advantage to have the investing public 
of America buy them and thereby furnish the credits with 
which to finance our own exports. We need not consider the 
humane aspect. It is a common-sense, cold-blooded business 
proposition, absolutely for our own interests, regardless of the 
interest of Europe. 

We must remember, however, that the interests of the world 
are bound together, and, as fur as I am concerned, I want it 
distinctly understood that, while I was in favor of using every 
energy of defeating German soldiers on the battle field under 
their military leadership which threatened the liberties of man- 
kind, now that the evil is removed and military dynasties are 
ended I say, “In the name of God, let us have peace,“ and let 
us regard the German people as poor human beings, like our- 
selves, the children of the Great Father, entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Our own welfare requires us to 
deal with them in a spirit of humanity. 

What reason bave we to question the honor or the will or 
the ability to pay of the British people? They are the greatest 
manufacturers and merchants and sailors in the world. They 
will pay every dollar; they always have done so; they always 
will do so. 

If the men of Belgium were willing to die rather than break 
faith, who shall question their willingness to pay whatever 
they borrow? They, too, are great manufacturers and mer- 
chants. ° : 

When the French people were willing to die to the last man 
and last woman on the battle field rather than submit to 
wrong, who shall question their honor in repaying what they 
may borrow from us? They are the most ingenious, the most 
industrious, the most thrifty people in the world. They will 
pay every dollar they owe. 

And what about Italy? Where will you find a nation with a 
higher record of integrity? The Italians are a wonderfully 
brave, resourceful, and upright people; they pay their debts; 
they know how to pay them, for they are industrious, thrifty. 
They have genius as merchants, as manufacturers, and in agri- 
culture as well; there are no better people in the world than 
the Italians, and no nation in the world ever made such a rec- 
ord for courage and virility as those who established the Roman 
Empire and taught the world the art of government. For 10 
consecutive years before the war 34 per cent Italian Govern- 
ment bonds were sold at 10 per cent above par. No one has a 
right to question the ability of the Italian people to meet their 
obligations, nearly all of which are held by the Italians them- 
selves, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma if he is referring to Government 
credits? 

Mr. OWEN. I am not. I am referring to private credits, 
through the investing public of the United States. I do not 
believe the Government of the United States ought, as a Gov- 
ernment, to extend credits. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
that. I know that from some influential sources the proposition 


has been put forth quite recently that the Government should 
furnish commercial credits for the purpose of supplying Eu- 
rope, and also the proposition has been made that the Goyern- 
ment should guarantee German loans. Acts of that kind in time 
of war, and for war purposes, might possibly be justified consti- 
tutionally as a part of the war powers of the Nation, but I did 
not assume that the Senator from Oklahoma would hold that 
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any such authority as that existed as a proper governmental 
function in time of peace. 

Mr. OWEN. It could only be done; I assume, by act of 
Congress, and I think everyone would be opposed to that, be- 
cause that is not a proper use of the power; but to have the 
Government of the United States provide a mechani. through 
which the securities of Europe might be offered to inyestors in 
the United States would be an advisable thing, because unless 
we do have those European securities digested in the United 
States it will be impossible to keep up our exports as we have 
been doing heretofore, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is undoubtedly a proper 
governmental function and one deserving of proper attention, 
but so far ag the extension of governmental credit is con- 
cerned——__. P 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think anyone is in favor of extending 
governmental credit. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There are, I am sorry to say, a good 
many people who are in favor of it. I notice that Mr. Davison, 
for instance, of New York, as he is reported in the press a 
few days ago, advocates half a billion dollars of Government 
credits. The Senator from Oklahoma says it could not be done 
except by act of Congress. I fail to understand how it could 
be done eyen by act of Congress, because I fail to understand 
how it could enter into the legitimate functions of the Gov- 
ernment. > 

Mr. OWEN. I dọ not believe in time of peace it would be 
properly within the legitimate functions of the Government, 
I agree with the Senator in regard to that. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dispo- 
sition, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we passed over 
section 29, on page 30. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumeer] desires to offer an amendment to that section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out all of section 29, 
after the word “ act,” line 16, page 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The READING CLERK. On page 30, line 16, after the word 

_ “act,” strike out the rest of the page, down to and including 
line 7, on page 31. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate, Mr. President, how diffi- 
cult it is to get a real vote upon the merits of any motion to 
amend, due to the fact that Senators are busy in their com- 
mittees and absent themselves, and only come back to vote, and 
necessarily they will follow the advice of the committee on 
those votes, as we all do. I want to read the provision which 
I move to have stricken out: 

No agent or employee of a common carrier shall check baggage, issue 
bills of lading, or otherwise arrange for through carriage of property 
between ports or places in the United States, including Districts, 
Territories, and possessions embraced within the coastwise laws, when 
all or any part of the carriage is in a foreign vessel, and no person in 
the capacity of agent or otherwise, directly or indirectly, by means of 
a ticket, understanding, order, or any form of contract whatsoever, 
shall sell or contract to sell to any person the right to travel by water, 
or by land and water, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any 
pete of the transportation, on a 1 8 8 ship, between ports or places 

the United States, including Districts, Territories, and possessions 
embraced within the coastwise law, Any n violating any of the 
provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

During the summer months there is considerable travel, both 
by Americans and Canadians, through the Northwest Territory 
and up to Alaska, Under the provisions of this section, if I 
wished to go from St. Paul to a point in Alaska by way of the 
Soo Line, for instance, I could not get a through ticket from 
one point to the other, but I would be compelled to get off at 
Portal, we will say, in North Dakota, on one side of the line, 
hire-a drayman to get my trunk over to the other side of the 
line, wait 24 hours for the next train, and then take that train 
to go on to Alaska. 

That kind of a provision is not helping the American railroad 
and it is not helping American shipping any. All it does is to 
inconvenience the American traveler, because if his business or 
his pleasure is such that he desires to go by a Canadian road 
he wiil do so, even though he has to submit to the extra incon- 
venience of buying tickets from one point to another. 

Let us take a Canadian in St. Paul or Minneapolis who wants 
to go to Alaska. Possibly he has visited Banff and Laggan and 
the Canadian mountains and he would like to see some of our 
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American scenery along the Northern Pacific or the Great 
Northern. He might desire to stop off at some of our beautiful 
parks, like the Yellowstone Park or the Glacier Park, and then 
go on to Victoria, and from Victoria take a Canadian vessel to 
some point in Alaska. He could not purchase a through ticket. 
He could get, perhaps, as far as Seattle. When he got to 
Seattle there might be a Canadian boat which he could take 
from that point to some point in Canada, but he could not get 
a through ticket to Alaska, because he has to travel part of that 
time through his own country. It so happens that most of 
that travel would be along the inland waterways, and that 
would take him some thousand miles, or nearly so, through 
Canadian territory. I do not know how often we run our 
American boats from Seattle, or from any other point, but I 
would not want to go there and then have to wait a week for 
the next American boat. If there was a Canadian boat going 
right along at the time, I should want to leave there, and I 
would take the Canadian boat, if it was necessary, even though 
I had to go to the extra trouble of getting off at a certain point 
and buying another ticket and transferring baggage, and so 
forth. 

I do not think the general coastwise provisions ought to apply 
to travel between Alaska and the United States, where it is 
almost necessary over some of the lines of road that you go 
through Canadian territory. I can see nothing to be gained 
by it except inconvenience. 

I know the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] says that 
that is a part of the provision of law to-day, and that this is 
simply to prevent an evasion. If the law reads so that it will 
compel me to get off at a point on one side of the line and then 
go across to the other side and buy another ticket in erder to 
get through that territory, I say it ought to be changed. 

So, on the other hand, I have traveled many times between 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Seattle by the Northern Pacific and 
by the Great Northern Railways. I might want to take a trip 
to Alaska by way of the Canadian Northern or the Canadian 
Pacific; I might desire to stop off at the beautiful Lake Louise, 
at Laggan, or at Banff for a day or two and go on to the place 
to which my baggage is checked. I can see nothing to be gained 
for American commerce by inconveniencing me and making it 
difficult for me to travel from a point in the United States to a 
point in Canada, or a point in Alaska beyond Canada, where I 
am compelled, if I go to those places with a stop-over privilege, 
to pass through Canadian territory. 

I think if the law is evaded it ought to be evaded by any 
possible way it can be. I am a strong supporter of our coast- 
wise trade and of passengers and freight carried in American 
vessels, but we are compelled to go through Canadian territory 
very often, and to me it is just as unreasonable as though you 
would prevent me, if I wanted to go to Great Britain and 
France, and there was an American line which went to France, 
from going fhrough Great Britain and taking another British 
ship across the channel to France, but should compel me to go 
to France first and then arrange to go from France back to 
Great Britain. 

If I thought there was any real good to be subserved to the 
American cause by a provision of this kind, I certainly would 
support it; but I can not understand any benefit to be obtained 
through it. About all I can see is an immense inconvenience to 
the traveling public who go to Alaska, either by way of the 
American roads to Seattle or by way of the Soo Line or the 
Great Northern line up to Winnipeg or Banff or other section 
of the country. It seems to me we should not impose those 
penalties on our own people. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, as I understand the coast- 
wise shipping law now, being chapter 20 of the act to amend 
the law of 1898 relating to navigation, it prohibits any goods 
from being carried between ports of the United States by for- 
eign vessels, and prohibits the carrying of passengers between 
any ports of the United States by foreign vessels. 

If that law is indefinite and does not include the possessions 
of the United States, I do not know that I have any objection 
to it being made clear upon that point; but certainly if so 
administered it would prohibit the carriage of property or 
passengers between a port in the United States, say San 
Francisco or Seattle, and a port in Alaska or Hawaii or the 
Philippine Islands, but it does not prohibit an American from 
traveling to Vancouver on an American boat or an American 
railway and there purehasing a ticket and going from a 
Canadian port to Alaska upon a British ship. It seems to me 
the amendment, if that is the idea, is too broad. 

-I have no objection to protecting in every way the American 
coastwise traflic, and American coastwise trafſie including the 
possessions; but it does seem to me that if a passenger desires 
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to go by rail on an American railway or a Canadian railway 
to Vancouver, he ought to have a right to buy a ticket through 
from the Canadian port of Vancouver to an Alaskan port or 


any other port in our possessions. It appears to me that this 
is going beyond the real necessities of such law. 

It must be remembered that the American railways always 
maintain agencies, not only in Canada but in other foreign 
countries, and there they sell tickets on Canadian railways and 
Canadian steamships in connection with American railways 
to American ports, both within the continental United States 
and our pessessions. It seems to me that the amendment 
ought not to be adopted in such broad language that it will 
hamper travelers and compel them to break their journey and 
recheck their baggage or make new bills of lading for the 
transportation of goods through a foreign port. 

With that in view, it seems to me that I shall be compelled to 
vote against the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in the act of 
February 17, 1898, Fifty-fifth Congress, it is provided in section 
8 that— í 

No foreign vessel shall transport passengers between ports or places 
in the United States, either directly or by way of fore ports, under 
a penalty of $200 for each passenger so transported and landed. 

In construing that provision the Attorney General rendered 
an opinion which, it seems to me, is entirely contrary to the 
language of the act itself. He said it must apply to a voyage 
entirely by water by vessels between ports of the United States. 
It seems to me perfectly plain, and it was the declared intention 
in the discussion in connection with the bill, that all the 
passenger travel, as well as the freight travel, between ports 
in the United States by vessels should be confined to American 
vessels. That provision was in the interest of an American 
merchant marine and the building up of the American coast- 
wise trade. It was not passed with a view to any special cir- 
cumstance or any special situation, but simply because the 
Congress that passed it believed that it was in the interest of 
the United States to have its coastwise trade, both passenger 
and freight, confined to American ships. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President: 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator understand that it is the 
intention to prohibit a passenger from traveling from Seattle to 
Vancouver and there buying a ticket and traveling on a British 
or a Canadian boat to some of the ce of the United 
States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all. We are not attempt- 
ing to do that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very weil. Then, if a passenger may do 
that, why hamper him so that he may not check his baggage 
through on that boat? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The question of changing our 
coastwise laws is a different question from this. If it is pro- 
posed to do that, then, of course, we would consider that upon 
its merits. Personally I would be against that, as far as that 
is concerned. 

It is no special inconvenience to an American traveling, espe- 
cially for pleasure, as has been pointed out here, to change 
trains or to change boats, and I am willing personally to put 
him to that inconvenience if by so doing I encourage our own 
shipping. I think that every American citizen ought to be 
willing to subject himself to a little inconvenience in order to 
encourage and build up our merchant marine. 

Take this situation, and it is a concrete example that illus- 
trates what we are aiming at here: We have a ship line from 
Seattle to Skagway. Those are American ports, Seattle under 
American jurisdiction and Skagway under American jurisdic- 
tion. We have a direct competitor with our shipping in Cana- 
dian shipping. It seems to me that whenever we can legiti- 
mately give an advantage to our shipping we ought to do it. 

I am not interested in the Canadian shipper. He does not 
need any solicitation upon our part. He will look after his own 
interests, and he is doing it. He is protesting against this 
legislation now. Why? Not because it injures us, but because 
it injures him, because it interferes with his business and in- 
terferes with a business that he has built up under a system of 
Subsidies or subventions, which his Government does not hesi- 
tate to grant in the interest of his shipping. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
to me how it is in the interest of American shipping to incon- 
venience me if I want to go by way of the Pennsylvania road 
to Chicago, from Chicago to St. Paul by way of the Milwaukee 
road, and by the Great Northern road from there on to Winni- 
peg, where I may have some business, and then I want to go 
on to Victoria, where I may have business, and from there on to 


Alaska? How are you hurting American shipping if you allow 
me to check my baggage right through or allow me to go 
through on a train that crosses over the boundary and goes on 
without compelling me to get out and to recheck my baggage 
for the balance of the way? Wherein is the one injured or the 
other benefited? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let us turn it around the other 
way. What injury is it to the Amertean citizen who wants to 
go to Winnipeg and stop a day or two to get off and get a 
ticket, and then on to Seattle or some other point, so far as 
that is concerned? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is quite a little if he has baggage and a 
lot of other things to attend to. He may get a considerable 
difference in his rate of transportation if he gets a through 
ticket and a return ticket which will carry him on without the 
necessity of pulling his baggage off at all these points. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; and there is one thing that 
I am objecting to. They do get cheaper tickets. Why? Be- 
cause the railroads in Canada give rebates and exceptional 
rates. We have no control of that by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We control our own carriers, but we can not 
control theirs, and in order to get business they have practices 
that we are not permitted to follow. 

But that is not really the proposition in which I am inter- 
ested here. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. If this proposed legislation is desirable, why 
would it not be well to apply it to that situation; that is to say, 
to apply the same rates to Canadian railroads? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should be very glad to do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is not done and it does not interfere with 
traffic nor, I think, sensibly diminish or affect the revenues of 
our roads. $ . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would be glad to do it; I 
should like to do it; but I am not dealing with that problem 
now. Take a concrete situation, for instance, the traffic to 
Seattle and Skagway. If a man wants to go by the Canadian 
Pacific to Seattle, it is very easy to do so; he can go to Victoria 
and then buy a ticket for the boat to Seattle. He is not pro- 
hibited from doing that; he is not interfered with in doing it at 
all. If a person wants to go to Skagway from St. Paul or 
Minneapolis, he can buy a ticket to Seattle. There are Ameri- 
can boats there; and there would be many more American boats 
and there would be a much better service if we could free our- 
selves from the clutch that the Canadian Pacific, through its 
Government-aided line, has on the business to our ports. The 
Senator says we might have to wait awhile for boats. We may 
have to wait some little time, but I do not think we will have 
to wait very long for boats if we would give the proper en- 
couragement to our people to establish American lines. 

I have here the Dominion of Canada report relating to mail 
subsidies and steamship subventions as controlled by the de- 
partment of trade and commerce for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1918, with traffic returns for December 31, 1918, and 
I find on the first page of that report that they pay on the 
Pacific coast to a line from Victoria to Vancouver and Skagway 
$12,500 a year cash out of their treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. For carrying the mails? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They call it a subsidy or a 
subvention. They are required to carry the mail free. I think 
that is the reason; that is the general provision, at any rate; 
but the amount is paid as Government aid to assist in the main- 
tenance of that particular line to do American business. Mr, 
President, we will not stop that, so far as that is concerned, 
but what we do object to is the situation that 4s permitted, 
for instance, in the city of Seattle, where the Canadian 
Pacific maintains an agency. When a traveler desires to go 
on one of their boats or upon their line from Seattle to Skag- 
way, they will sell him a ticket from Seattle to Vancouver or 
Victoria, and then, at the same time, in the city of Seattle, 
they will sell him a ticket from Vancouver or Victoria to 
Skagway. Then he rides to Victoria or Vancouver on the Can- 
adian boat, gets off that boat and boards another boat there, 
and goes on to Skagway. That is a clear evasion of our laws, 
All that this provision seeks to do is to prevent that practice, 
It does not prevent travelers buying tickets to Vancouver and 
then when they get to Vancouver buying tickets on to Skag- 
way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For information let me ask the Senator 
a question, If a Canadian, an American, or any other person 
should happen to be at Edmonton and desire to go to Mon- 
treal, he can go there by the way of a Canadian railway or 
he can take the Soo and then take an American railway all 
the way through on the American side from Portal, in North 
Dakota, to Montreal. Now, if he buys his ticket over an 
American railway is he penalized by the Canadian Govern- 
ment? Does the Canadian Government prohibit him from 
checking his baggage from Edmonton on to Montreal, part of 
the way over a Canadian road and part of the way over an 
American road? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Probably not; but I am not 
interested in what they are doing along that line. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not so much interested in what they 
are doing as I am interested in the convenience of people who 
travel; and if Canada is not imposing any such restrictions 
upon our people or upon our roads why should we, then, impose 
such restrictions upon them and upon our own people? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, they are impos- 
ing all sorts of restrictions upon our shipping in Alaskan 
waters, and they are using every possible means of securing 
the shipping connecting Alaska with continental United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not dealing with the shipping 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I am dealing with. 
We are dealing with the shipping proposition in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator is going further than 
that. He is dealing with transportation by both land and 
water. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. ~ 

Mr. McCUMBER. And it is the provision affecting travel 
by land that I think is the most improper and inconvenient 
portion of the section. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am willing to cut out the pro- 
vision in reference to land transportation; we can cut that 
out to meet the situation the Senator has in mind. What I 
am aiming at is to prevent the evasion of our coastwise laws. 
If we are to change those laws, that is another proposition; 
let us do it; let us consider that question upon its merits; but 
so long as we have a law that seeks to restrict transportation 
by water between ports of this country to American vessels, 
let us see that that law is not evaded and take the other 
question up on its merits as an independent proposition. 

Mr. President, the sole purpose of this provision is as I have 
stated. We simply want to protect our shipping; we do not 
want to cause too much inconvenience to American travelers: 
and I do not think there will be very much inconvenience: I 
do net think there will be any inconvenience. I believe that 
every American citizen will be glad to suffer what little in- 
conyenience there may be in order to encourage and build up 
American shipping. If there is any reason why we have not 
the shipping between our ports and Alaska to-day it is simply 
because of the different methods used by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to promote their own interests and to develop and main- 
tain their shipping. I do not criticize them; I admire them 
for it; I admire them for what they do; I admire the activity 
which they manifest. Whenever any legislation is pending 
here that affects their interests representatives of their Gov- 
ernment come here at once; they send letters to our State 
Department and become active to prevent our passing legisla- 
tion in our own interest. I should like to see us merely take 
a leaf out of their book and look after our interests as they 
look after theirs. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is very easy to surround 
this matter with a glamour in favor of maintaining American 
shipping. I wish I had the large map of Alaska here which I 
have in my office, for it would give a much better idea than 
Senators can have without a map of the location of Skagway, 
the port to which the Senator refers. 

The Canadian Government has given a small subsidy for 
carrying the mail from Vancouver and from Victoria, the 
capital of British Columbia, to Skagway. Skagway is in 
American territory and is an American port, but from Skag- 
way it is only 30 miles to the summit of the White Pass. 
From Skagway there runs a narrow-gauge railroad—the first 
one built in that section and the one which gave us our 
entrance to Alaska—oyer the White Pass down to White Horse, 
on the Lewis River, the main tributary of the Yukon. That 
railroad is about 150 miles long, but a little less than 30 miles, 
constituting that portion from Skagway to the summit of the 
White Pass, is in our territory. There would be no traffic at 


I yield to the Senator from 


Skagway if it were not for the traffic that comes through there 
from the Yukon territory—from Dawson and eastern Alaska. 
As I have said, that was the original route of our entrance into 


Alaska. When the first stampede to Alaska occurred travelers 
went from Skagway over the White Pass. A citizen of my 
State built the wagon road there, but that was almost imme- 
diately superseded by the White Pass Railroad, a narrow-gauge 
road, built by Canadians. 

Now, I will ask Senators to follow me for a moment. Whea 
a traveler goes by the Inner Passage, as it is called, from 
Seattle to Skagway, the first stage of the journey from Seattle 
to Vancouver is, I should say, between 100 and 200 miles. Then 
he must traverse British Columbian territory for a considerable 
distance up to the Panhandle of Alaska. He passes that, and 
goes by water through the narrow passage between the islands 
to Skagway, which is at the foot of the White Pass. When he 
gets to Skagway, if he desires to reach the interior, he has to 
go over the White Pass Railroad, over 100 miles of which, as 
I have said, is in Canadian territory. At the end of the rail- 
road he will strike White Horse, as the place is called, on the 
Lewis River, the main tributary, I repeat, of the Yukon River. 
At that point steamboat navigation begins down to Dawson, the 
capital of the Yukon territory, a distance of between 400 and 
500 miles, all in Canadian territory. Then when the traveler 
reaches Dawson there are still between 150 and 200 miles 
before he reaches American territory at Eagle, on the Yukon 
River. 

Going down from Dawson the first station he reaches of 
any account is one called Fortymile. The town of Fortymile is 
on the Yukon River in Canadian territory, and the miners and 
the mines back of it on Fortymile Creek and its tributaries 
all have their outlet at the little steamboat landing called 
Fortymile. That is the only route by which our people can 
get into eastern Alaska in the winter. The Canadians have 
a stage route which in the winter they run in connection with 
their little narrow-gauge railroad from White Horse to Dawe 
son. It is the only way by which our people can get into the 
interior easily and rapidly. Practically all the traffic and 
business of the Yukon territory, which is a part of Canada, 
and practically all of the traffic and business of interior eastern 
Alaska pass through Skagway, so that the traffic and commerce 
there is 90 per cent Canadian. The traffic furnished by Ameri- 
cans there is that of the people who desire to get into eastern 
Alaska by that route, it being the most convenient. 

There is no other direct railroad route to navigation*on the 
Yukon. The Copper River route goes up the Copper River to 
the mouth of the Chitna, and from there branches off to the 
copper mines. From the month of the Chitna River up to 
the head of navigation on the Tanana River, near Fairbanks, 
the distance is probably between 200 and 300 miles. 

Our Government made a great mistake when they inaugu- 
rated railroad building in Alaska by not following that route. 
There was a good broad-gauge railroad built from the sea at 
Cordoya up to the mouth of the Chitna and to the copper mines, 
and the Government made a great mistake by not adopting that 
line and building from the mouth of the Chitna River to Fair- 
banks, a distance of 200 miles. They could have built that 
road within the time that they have been building on the 
western side of the country and for all the money they have 
spent up to date. 

What have they accomplished with the other end of the line? 
Instead of adopting that line, they adopted the line from 
Seward. They bought from the Canadians a dismantled rail- 
road, half completed, unfit for real traffic, and they -had to 
rehabilitate it from Seward up to the east end of Turnagain 
Arm—over 100 miles. They had practically to rebuild it. Then 
they had to build on the north side of Turnagain Arm, cut into 
the solid rock for a distance of nearly 100 miles until they got 
to Knik Arm, as it is called, and up there they have laid ont a 
town. They have built the railroad up to that town near the 
mouth of Knik Arm or Knik Bay, and they have built a branch 
up to the Matanuska coal fields; but aside from that branch 
they are as far from the ocean to get to the interior of Alaska 
as they were when they started. 

In other words, the whole distance from Knik Arm, which 
is the innermost part of Cook Inlet, is uncompleted, and I think L 
we have spent between twenty and thirty million dollars, and 
it will probably take five or six years more before we get a 
road to the Tanana River by that route. So I say our Govern- 
ment made a great mistake when they did not start the road 
from Chitna. For the money that they have expended they 
could haye had the road completed from the mouth of the 
Chitna over to Fairbanks. 

As it is, this Skagway route is of great value to us. 
need it. 


We 
Nine-tenths of that Skagway route—I mean the land- 
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and-river route—is in Canadian territory, and we get the full 
benefit of it. Now, you can not wonder if you know the situa- 
tion there. As I said, while Skagway is on American terri- 
tory, its whole trade and commerce come from Canada, from 


the Yukon country. If Seattle and the shipping interests there 
were limited to the traffic that could be gotten in the neighbor- 
hood of Skagway in American territory, they would not get 
enough to pay for running one boat a year. The traffic that 
comes there is mainly Canadian traffic, and that route is a 
great advantage to us; and now what is it that Seattle wants, 
and what is it that the shipowners want? 7 

Here is a route, really an entrance into Canada, from which 
we get most of the benefit. We get the benefit of most of the 
Canadian traffic from Skagway. Here they say that you can 
not check your baggage through, and you must not buy a ticket 
on the railroad that will take you through. Now, is there not 
enough penalty in the law? 

This coastwise law that has been quoted says that freight 
shall not be carried in a foreign ship from one American port 
to another under penalty of forfeiture. That is, the whole 
cargo, or that part of the cargo that is shipped from one Ameri- 
can port to another American port in a foreign ship, according 
to that law, will be forfeited to the United States. 

Now, we come to the matter of passengers. The first law 
that we passed was approved on the 19th of June, 1886. That 
law provided a penalty of $2 a head for anyone traveling in a 
foreign ship from one port to another port in American ter- 
ritory. By the law of February 17, 1898, Thirtieth Statutes, 
that was changed so as to provide a penalty of $200 a head for 
every passenger carried in a foreign vessel from one port of 
the United States to another. 

The hardship of this law was called to my attention some 
years ago by a friend of mine who got stalled in the island of 
Hawaii. I think he was compelled to wait there two weeks 
for an American vessel. He wanted to go back to San Fran- 
cisco. He waited two weeks. No American ship came. A for- 
eign ship came, and he was so anxious to get home that he paid 
the $200 penalty. The penalty is inflicted on the ship, but, 
of course, the ship would not carry him unless he paid that 
penalty. They would not carry him for his mere ticket and 
then pay a penalty, and he had to pay $200 in order to get 
back home. 

We are not seeking to change that law; but what is this? 
It is a hamstringing amendment, in the interest of Seattle, 
to require that you can not check your baggage, you can not 
arrange transportation, in American territory. Why, we have 
ticket agents in this city for foreign steamship lines, for 
Canadian railroad lines and, I think, for Mexican lines; but 
no one would think of ostracizing them or forbidding them to 
sell tickets here. The object of this provision is to forbid them 
selling tickets or checking baggage at Seattle on these boats; 
and I submit that, with the coastwise law as it is, as I have 
quoted it, we haye restrictions enough. In view of the benefits 
that we have from the Skagway route, in view of the business 
and traffic we get from Canada in all that Yukon territory, 
and in view of the fact that it gives us an eastern door to 
Alaska, I submit that this proposed legislation is outrageous. 

I want to say further that if it comes to the question of 
protecting American shipping I am ready to go as far as any- 
one. I have voted for some of these amendments that almost 
went against my grain. I voted for two provisions in this bill 
that are practically subsidies. There is a subsidy in giving them 
immunity from excess-profits taxes. I voted for that. There 
is another subsidy in giving the department the privilege of 
sending all our mail in American ships and paying them what- 
ever the department may agree upon. „I even voted for that. I 
am willing to try it; but this plan of inconveniencing Ameri- 
can citizens in the way of travel—and I have been over this 
route to Alaska that I have described to you—this plan of incon- 
veniencing American citizens in the interest of a few vessel 
owners at Seattle seems to me monstrous. I have traveled on 
the Yukon River over 2,000 miles. I have been over this 
narrow pass. I have been down the Lewis River from White 
Horse down to Dawson. I have seen the conditions there. I 
know that that route, from Skagway on, is a great help and 
benefit to us, and it is the one route that brings traffic to the 
American boats that come to Skagway. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, no one who 
knows the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NxTLsox] would ques- 
tion for one moment his intense patriotism and his devotion 
to American interests, and my high regard for him and the 
broad and patriotic view that he has taken of this measure in 


all its aspects makes it hard for me to press this committee 


amendment, and makes it difficult for me to oppose the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser]. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s own 
Sense of justice has a good deal to do with it, also. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President, I do not see 
any injustice in it. I may not be able to look at it like my 
friends who take the opposite view; but, as I say, it is the view 
of the Senator from Minnesota, and his earnestness in the mat- 
ter and what I know of his devotion to American interests, and 
especially his interest in Alaska and Alaskan matters, that 
makes it hard for me to press this amendment and oppose the 
proposal submitted. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
I have been such a friend of Alaska that most of the legisla- 
tion relating to Alaska that has been passed for 10 years I pre- 
pared and succeeded in passing here, and Senators who were 
here at the time will remember that I had to swear to pass 
some of the bills. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but when the Senator 
started to swear the opposition faded away, and I was glad that 
he did it, sometimes. Yes; the Senator has been a real, gen- 
uine friend of Alaska. He has, as he says, put through a great 
part of the legislation of the last 10 years of great interest to 
that country. 

Mr. President, the situation, as the Senator has described it, 
with reference to Skagway and the Yukon River and the way 
to get into Alaska as it exists at the present time, is correct; 
but in conferring with the Secretary of the Interior and those 
having charge of the Alaska Railroad, they are very confident 
that the Alaska Railroad will be built into Fairbanks by 1922. 
Then we will have, if they are correct, access by railroad from 
the terminal ports to Fairbanks on the Yukon; but I can see no 
special force in the argument eyen from the situation that con- 
fronts us there now. It is true that to go by way of Skagway 
and down the Yukon Rivér to get into our territory we must 
go through a long stretch of Canadian territory; but they can 
not get into their territory, especially through their steamship 
lines, without going through our territory. It is not a very 
great distance, that is true; and then we go along the Yukon 
River through their territory a much longer distance. 

Now, I want to refer just for a second to the suggestion of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] about selling 
tickets to points in Canada by rail. 

This legislation does not prevent that. They can sell a ticket 
from Washington City, for instance, to Winnipeg, and from 
Winnipeg on to Vancouver, and from Vancouver to Seattle. 
That is all by land. This only prohibits it where a part of 
the trip is by vessel. Then they can not sell transportation on 
the vessel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, is it not absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to get into any part of Alaska, to take part of 
the trip by water? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; but I got the impres- 
sion from the Senator’s statement a while ago that he had the 
idea that if this bill passes we could not sell tickets from 
points in this country to land points in Canada, and so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right, then. 

The Senator suggests that all of these foreign steamship com- 
panies have agents here in Washington selling tickets to all 
parts of the country, and he asked if we wanted to ostracize 
them in Seattle. We do not have agents here in Washington 
selling tickets for transportation between points in the United 
States by water. The only place where that is done is in 
Seattle, and that is what we desire to stop. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to leave this proposition to 
the Senate. I think the Senate understands the situation, and 
I am going to leave it to a vote of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I desire to call up section 37, 
on page 53. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the section as to which I desired to 
make some inquiry of the Senator from Washington, because it 
is a very important and far-reaching section. It reads: 


That in the judgment of Congress articles or provisions in treaties or 
conventions to which the United States is a party which restrict the 
right of the United States to impose dis ating customs duties on 
imports egy the United States in foreign vessels and in vessels of 
the United States, and which also restrict the right of the United 
States to im discriminatory tonnage dues on foreign vessels and 
on vessels of the United States entering the United States, should be 


terminated, and the President is hereby authorized and directed, within 
90 days after this act becomes law, to give notice to the several Gov- 
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The imposition of discriminating tonnage duties was the 
policy of this country from the foundation of the Government 
down to 1815, and it was a policy which was believed to be of 
great advantage in building up the carrying trade of the United 
States, which during that period was enormous. 

In 1815, after the treaty of Ghent, the same negotiators 
made a treaty, the treaty of London, which contained this 
clause: 

N of the 
pen o tie Gata ate a PAAR MANN? daa Dore pahalle E 
the same ports by vessels of the United States; nor in the ports of any 
of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the 
——— States than sball be payable in the same ports on British 
N Sauls duties shall be pald on the importation into the United 
States of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufgeture of His 
Britannic Majesty's territories in rope, whether su importation 
shall be in vessels of the United States or in British vessels. 

That is the substance of it. It destroyed the tonnage discrim- 
inations which up to that time had been the settled policy of the 
United States. 

That treaty was extended in 1818 for 10 years, and in 1827 
was made indefinite. I recall very well that Senator Frye, who 
gave a great deal of his long public life to efforts to build 
up the American merchant marine, always said that that provi- 
sion in the treaty of London in 1815 was the beginning of the 
decline of the American merchant marine. 

That same clause is found in other treaties. It extended 
from our relations with Great Britain to other countries very 
naturally. I think there are some 22 such treaties, but I am 
not perfectly sure. I have not had opportunity recently to look 
them all up. 

The change which is proposed here, I need hardly say, is a 
very important one, It is a return to the old policy of the 
country at the beginning of the last century, and it requires 
the termination of these clauses, of which I have read one, in 
all the treaties. 

I have not had time to examine this bill as I ought to have 
done, and I am seeking, after this long preface, to find out from 
the Senator from Washington the grounds on which the com- 
mittee rested this change of policy. I am not discussing it at 
all in a hostile spirit, but it is of such importance that I should 
like to be informed, and I think the Senate ought to be in- 
formed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I shall give the 
Senator briefly the reasons why the committee proposed this 
amendment. The Senator is mistaken in the suggestion, how- 
eyer, that it means a return to the discriminating-duty policy. 
Tt puts us in a position where we can return to it if we think it 
is wise to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. That is correct. I was speaking hastily and a 
little too strongly. It opens the door for a return to that policy, 
which has been advocated by both political parties. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is unshackling us. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts Has stated correctly when the policy 
was begun, and he has stated correctly the situation when it 
was started. Our merchant marine under the poliey of dis- 
criminating duties, which was adopted by the fathers, was built 
up very rapidly. Whether that was the sole cause or whether 
it was the substantial cause, there may, of course, be room for 
argument. Nevertheless, the fact is that we had very little 
merchant marine when this policy of discriminating duties was 
started, and it was started by the fathers with the deliberate 
purpose and intention of building up the American merchant 
marine. 

The American merchant marine was built up, and in 1815, 
when the treaty was made, we were carrying about 90 per cent 
of our foreign commerce under our own flag. There may be 
differences of opinion as to the effect of the treaty and the 
policy inaugurated by the treaty. Personally, I have no doubt 
in my mind but that the policy begun then was largely ulti- 
mately the cause of the decrease in our merchant marine. But 
Iam not going into that; I am not going to discuss that. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts said, both political parties 
have urged that we return to the discriminating-duty policy. 
We have placed provisions of this kind in several of our tariff 
bills. In the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill a provision specifi- 
eally providing for discriminating duties was inserted. It was 
nullified by the decision of the Supreme Court, based largely 

n the fact that nearly all of our trade was covered by treaty. 
The provision in the Underwood-Simmons bill expressly provided 
that it should not apply to countries with whom we had treaties, 
so there were very few countries left for it to apply to. As the 
Senator said, I think we have some twenty-odd treaties, 


The Republican Party in 1896 declared specifically in its plat- 
form for a return to the policy of discriminating duties. So 
while it is not a party question, it is a proposition which has 
been advanced by both political parties, and the principal argu- 
ment which has been urged against it of late years has been 
beeause of the treaties which we have. 

The sole purpose of this amendment is to provide for the 
termination of those treaties; in other words, to unshackle us, 
and to put us in a position where, if we deem it wise to adopt 
the policy of discriminating duties, we can do so. We can not 
de itnow. We are bound; we are tied hand and foot, so far as 
we are concerned. ; 

What about other countries? This war has turned things 
upside down. It has done away with many of the commercial 
relations of the different countries of the world, and especially 
the countries of Europe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to suggest to the Senator that there 
was another reason, in addition to the one he has assigned, why 
it was thought by many impracticable for us to return to the 
old policy up to the time of the beginning of the World War. 

It was a fact that we had no merchant marine to speak of, 
and if, with our small ocean fleet, we had undertaken to impose 
discriminating duties, we would undoubtedly have been met 
by a crushing retaliation on the part of the nations upon whom 
we depend for the bulk of our ocean transportation. That sit- 
uation does not exist now, and what we could not have done 
with any success under the conditions which existed before the 


war, we can do now, I think, with safety. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I think there is much force in 
the suggestion of the Senator from North Carolina. We are 
not seeking a war of retaliation, but, Mr. President, we are not 
running away from it. As the Senator said, we are in a better 
position now than we ever were to meet a war of retaliation. I 
do not anticipate retaliation. I believe that when we get these 
treaties nullified we will proceed at once with the other coun- 
tries of the world to initiate and formulate new treaties under 
which our rights will be a little better protected than they are 
now. There is not any country on the face of the earth, in my 
judgment, which wants to go into a contest of retaliation 
with us. 

But, Mr. President, as we are now, we are practically help- 
less, and I am going to call the attention of the Senate to the 
Situation which has developed during the war, which em- 
phasizes that position. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator approve of legis- 
lation which, in effect, repeals or abrogates treaties, some of 
which, as I understand, have been in existence for a long time, 
in a bill of this kind? This is a sort of a rider upon a general 
bill, and, as I understand the situation, it has the effect of 
modifying existing treaties. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
it is a provision for terminating one clause in certain cases, as 
was done under the La Follette bill, and there are other in- 
stances. Itis a perfectly proceeding, and the treaties 
themselves provide for methods of termination. It is entirely 
in accord with our rights. There is nothing violative of treaties 
in it. In fact, I think it shows every possible courtesy. 

Mr. KING. I, of course, understand that this is not a viola- 
tion of our duty; that is to say, that we are not transgressing 
our power. We have a right to denounce or repeal any treaty; 
but it did seem to me that the proper and the courteous way 
would be to have a specific bill challenging attention to certain 
treaties, and repealing them. 

Mr. LODGE. Where that has been done, it has alwnys been 
done, I think, in this way, in a bill which made necessary the 
modification of the clause in a treaty. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We are not going as far as we 
did in the La Follette bill. 

Mr, LODGE. Not nearly so far. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In the La Follette bill we 
passed a provision of law directly contrary to the provisions 
of a treaty, and expressly abrogating them. Here we spe- 
cifically give notice as to the treaties we provide for. We are 
doing this in the law, in an entirely proper sort of way. We 
could do it in another way if we wanted to. We could go on 
and pass discriminating duty legislation, and that would abro- 
gate the treaties, but in a way that would be contrary to the 
spirit of the treaties, which, in many cases, require a year’s 


notice. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, it has been some years 
since T went into this question, but if I recollect aright most 
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of the contracts with reference to not granting discriminating 
duties are very limited, especially the one with the English 
Government. I think there is but one treaty out, and that 
is a treaty which was made with Japan. I think the balance 
of them are trade agreements. They do not stand on the basis 
of a treaty or have the integrity of a treaty. They are mere 
trade agreements between the countries, except the treaty which 
we made some 15 or more years ago with Japan. There may 
be another exception, but I think that is the only treaty, and 
if I recollect correctly, the trade agreements with the British 
Government relate only to continental Great Britain, and not 
to its colonies. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is only one question 
that occurs to me in connection with this matter. It will be 
noticed here that the President is authorized and directed 
within 90 days after this act becomes a law to give notice. In 
other words, within 90 days after this law takes effect he must 
give the notice. Most of these treaties. provide in their terms 
for the method in which they are to be denounced. In other 
words, they prescribe the period of notice. I inquire of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], who is an expert 
in these matters, and also the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop], whether it would be in good taste to change that 
feature of the treaties and denounce them, contrary to the 
period provided in the treaties for denouncing them. 

Mr. LODGE. The period provided in the treaty is 12 
months. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me further, suppose 
the treaty requires that a notice of six months or a year shall 
be given? 

Mr. LODGE. I was going to tell the Senator just what it 
did require. It was made for 4 years and extended for 10 
years in 1818. In 1827 it was continued indefinitely by special 
treaty for that purpose. Article 2 provides that it shall be 
competent, however, for either of the contracting parties, in 
case either should think fit any time after the expiration of 
10 years—that is, after the 20th of October, 1828—on giving 
due notice of 12 months, for either contracting party to annul 
and abrogate this convention. The period of notice is 12 
months. 

Mr. NELSON. The point that occurs to me is, would it be 
proper to provide for 3 months’ notice instead of adhering to 
that provision of the treaty? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
section. 

Mr. LODGE. 
by the treaty. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is provided that— 
the President is hereby authorized and directed, within 90 days after 
this act becomes law, to give notice to the several Governments, re- 
spectively, parties to such treaties or conventions, that so much 
thereof as imposes any such restriction on the United States will ter- 
minate on the expiration of such pao as may be required for the 
giving of such notice by the provisions of such treaties or conventions. 

Mr. LODGE. It is entirely proper in form, and is the usual 
way to do it. I have not looked up the treaties, but I think 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] will find that this 
particular clause is in a large number of treaties of amity and 
commerce, It is not the most-favored-nation clause. It applies 
only to England’s possessions in Europe, but it is not the 
favored-nation clause. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; not at all. As I said, it has 
been so long ago that my recollection of the matter is not 
clear, but my recollection is that it was by way of trade agree- 
ment and not direct treaty rights arrived at. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator will find it in a number of 

reaties, 
; Mr. UNDERWOOD. My memory has been refreshed by a 
friend in the last few minutes in reference to the English 
treaty. It was contained in the treaty of Ghent, which was 
made about 1815, but it was accepted and did not become opera- 
tive until 1847 or 1848. ? 

Mr. LODGE. There were two treaties made in 1815. One 
was made at Ghent and was the famous peace treaty. There 
was a second one, made at London, which went into operation 
at once, so far as this clause was concerned. They spok> of its 
termination, but extended it in 1818 and again in 1827. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is my recollection that the discrim- 

ination, in duties at least, in part ran on far beyond that 
veriod. 
i Mr. LODGE. No; this covers the whole of the treaty of 
1815—the convention of commerce and navigation—and pro- 
vides that the respective ratifications shall be binding and 
obligatory upon the United States and His Majesty for four 
years from the date of the signatures thereof. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Then it was renewed. è 


The Senator misapprelieuds the 


It simply requires giving the notice required 


Mr. LODGE. Then it was renewed in 1818 for 10 years, and 
expired on the 20th of October, 1828, and was succeeded by 
the treaty of 1827, which made it indefinite, and it has been in 
force ever since. I am very sure it was imported from that into 
many other treaties. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here Document No. 2, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, in the form of a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of State, giving the different treaties that 
have clauses of this kind in them, and with reference to Great 
Britain it makes the same statement that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has made. It says: 

The treaty of July 3, 1818, was continued for 10 years by the fourth 
article of the convention of tober 20, 1818, and indefinitely extended 
by the convention of August 6, 1827. 

Then it gives the different treaties of the different countries. 
I think there are some twenty-odd, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has stated. 

Mr, LODGE. I think there are 22. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Senators can find it by getting 
the document to which I have referred. 

We had some very interesting testimony before the Committee 
on Appropriations day before yesterday covering this very situa- 
tion and disclosing to my mind even more cogent reasons than 
we had before for action upon our part along this line. Mr. 
Page, of the Tariff Commission, came before the Appropriations 
Committee and gave some testimony that I want to read to the 
Senate. It is not very long, and I think Senators will find it 
very interesting, as it bears directly upon the necessity of this 
action. He says: 

There has been no time for several generations when this work— 
Referring to the work laid out for the Tariff Commission— 
was of more far-reaching importance than it is now. Practically all of 
the commercial treaties and conventions that held the nations together 
six gers ago have been ended either by war or denunciation. I must 
modify that statement to some extent; it is an exaggeration to say that 
“ practically all” such treaties have been ended, but it is proper to sa 
that the whole structure and fiber of commercial regulation throug 
treaties and agreements have been mutilated to a degree which leaves 
it little more than chaos. Thus, in 1918 the French Government offi- 
cially announced its intention to denounce all “commercial conventions 
containing the general clause regarding the most-favored nation and 
the consolidation of tariffs as well as treaties and agreements concern- 

ing commercial travelers and the exercise of a trade industry.” 

This report from the Secretary of State shows that France 
has announced her denunciation of the treaty between this coun- 
try and France with reference to these commercial relations. 
Mr. Page continues: 

It applies— 

This announcement— 
to treaties with allied or neutral States, mentioning that treaties with 
enemy States do not require denunciation. Pursuant to this statement 
some 20 or more conventions of commerce and navigation were de- 
nounced, Notices were sent to Great Britain, Canada, Norway, Spain, 
Greece, and other countries. 

Now, notice this: 

Similarly, Spain has given notice of denunciation of commercial con- 
ventions to Sweden, Switzerland, Netherlands, Norway, and Denmark. 

And notice this: 

Italy gave notice to Spain, France, Japan, Roumania, Serbia, Switzer- 
iand, and Greece. 

The countries of Europe are unshackling themselves so far 
as each other is concerned. They are not breaking the shackles 
from this country, except that France has given a notice de- 
nouncing her treaty with us. She is preparing herself for the 
whole world trade in the contest that is coming on; but you will 
notice that those countries are denouncing the treaties among 
themselves, at any rate, in Europe. Wherever they consider the 
treaty with us to their advantage, I have no doubt they will 
let it stand. 

Mr. THOMAS. May it not be that in so doing they are just 
qualifying themselves for membership in the League of Nations? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want to get into that 
discussion this late in the day. 

Mr. Page continues: 

Similar notices have been given to one or more countries by Norway, 
Greece, Sweden, Bulgaria, and Great Britain. 

Great Britain is unshackling herself wherever she feels bound. 

The rebuilding of treaty relations in regard to commerce wil! be in 
some respects the most important work of the near future. 

It has been suggested that if we denounce these treaties, there 
will be retaliation, and that we will have all sorts of complica- 
tions with these other countries. Two nice young men were 
down here from the State Department the other day to see me, 
splendid fellows, I have no doubt, and they said they were 
afraid we would get into trouble if we passed this provision, 
They were afraid that it would cause an offense to Great Brit- 
ain and these other countries. They were afraid that those 
countries would begin to impose restrictions upon us, and they 
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said; Do not do it.“ But listen to this. They are not waiting 
to denounce these treaties. Listen to what they are doing: 


Perhaps: equally important as the terms of the treaties in affecting 
commerce are the terms of tariffs and allied matters of commercial re- 
striction. Careful watch will to be maintained on the J tive 
activities of foreign countries during the next few years while their new 
policies are in process of formation. Indications multiply of the growth 
abroad of a sentiment of restriction and monopoly. This might be 
illustrated by the attitude of many public men in the United gdom 
toward the intraimperial preference. 

Listen to this: 


Already the discriminatory expert duties on tin in the Straits Settle- 
n 


In other words, they are already imposing restrictions and 
regulations with reference to the trade over which they. have 
control to benefit themselves. 

Mr, Page stated a little further on in the testimony before 
the committee, of which this was merely a summary, that in 
the matter of tin they give a decided preference when the tin 
is brought into England or Great Britain, and give us no 
benefit of it when it comes here. 

Now, Mr. President, that shows what they are doing, and it 
shows the necessity that there is upon us to place ourselves in 
a position where we can deal with these people, If we are un- 
shackled, we can say to Great Britain, “We will do this or 
that; we will give you this or that favor if you will relieve 
our people from these discriminatory duties.“ That we can 
do if we have some way to meet them, which we have not 
now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 

say that Great Britain had abrogated these treaties? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not so far as we are con- 
cerned. She is abrogating some treaties with certain European 
countries, but she does not want to have this treaty with us 
abrogated. She is all right under it. Our hands are tied to 
meet her discriminations. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not thoroughly understand that, and 
hence my question. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that the statement of the head of the 
Tariff Commission, Mr. Page, seems conelusive that at least 
we should put ourselves in a position where we can be free 
to meet the discriminations which are being made against us 
by Great Britain certainly, and by some other countries, not 
with a view necessarily to our making any retaliatory measures 
but at least leaving us free. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With that statement of the 
Senator from Massachusetts and with these facts before the 
Senate, I do not think I will take the time of the Senate fur- 
ther. I might call attention, however, to the message of the 
President the other day, Document No. 272, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session, sent down here May 17, 1920, with refer- 
ence to the oil situation. I find a statement like this with 
reference to the British Empire, 

The policy of the British Empire is reported to be to bring about 
the exclusion of aliens from the control of the petroleum supplies of 
the Empire and to endeavor to secure some measure of control over 
oil properties in 8 countries. This policy ap to be de- 
veloping along the fol ae 5 lines, which are directly or indirectly 
restrictive on citizens of the United States: 

nationals from owning or 


1. By debarring foreigners and 3 


operating oil-producing properties in e British Isles, colonies, or 
protectora a 


2. By Sack participation in ownership and control of petroleum 
companies, 

If we abrogate these treaties we will have a club in our hands 
to meet that situation that England is developing with refer- 
ence to the oil situation. 

I shall take no more time, however. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not pretend to know very 
much about this subject. The discussion of it has been very 
illuminating, and if the chairman of the committee and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts are of the opinion that this legisla- 
tion under existing conditions is wise I shall not oppose it. 

I merely wish to say before a vote is taken that I can not 
consent to the suggestion that the decline of our merchant 
marine began with the negotiation of the treaty of 1815. In 
saying that I, of course, want to express the most profound 
respect for the opinion of the former Senator from Maine, Mr, 
Frye, my acquaintance with whom was very slight, but of 
whom I always entertained the very highest opinion. The 
golden age of the merehant marine was in the thirties, forties, 
and early fifties, at a time when this treaty was in force, and 
beginning long after the period of its original ratification. 
There is no question but that Great Britain has been, and I 
think very wisely, husbanding all the oil resources of her 
immense dominions, 


There is no question that the contest for the world’s trade 
will be fiercer after the war than it was before, hence producing 
these antagonisms which we are told by high authority make 
for the plans and purposes of war. I want to see my country 
in a position to hold its own against any and all nations of the 
world in any such line of competition. So far as the oil re- 
sources of the United States are concerned, however, it may 
comfort some of the Senators upon this floor to know that in 
the shales of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Wyoming there 
are many more times the number of gallons and barrels of oil 
than have ever yet been taken from the bowels of the earth, 
and this immense and limitless reservoir of petroleum only 
awaits the touch of a commercial wand. I think that is com- 
ing, because the method for its extraction is, by experimenta- 
tion, rapidly reaching the point where the stores of oil in the 
shales will become commercially available. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I simply quoted from memory 
what I had heard Senator Frye, who had given great attention 
to the subject, say. I suppose it may be said of the statement, 
as the Frenchman remarked, “No generalization is completely 
true, not even this one”; and I have no doubt that it was one 
of those broad statements that can not be held to comport ac- 
curately and absolutely with the facts throughout all time. I 
have not looked at the figures for a long time, but ‘I think the 
Senator will find that during the period of the Napoleonic wars, 
say, the first decade of the nineteenth century—owing largely 
to other causes, undoubtedly, which were produced by the gen- 
eral war in Europe—the American share of the carrying trade 
of the world was larger than it has ever since been. I may be 
mistaken about that, but it was a situation about which England 
felt very badly at the time. There was a famous book written, 
which made a great sensation in that day in England, called 
“The Frauds of Neutral Flags,” because they considered that 
ae ere taking away pretty much all of the British carrying 
trade. 

It may have been merely coincident with the general decline; 
but certainly the great period of American shipping was in the 
thirties and forties, and, perhaps, even reaching as far as the 
fifties. We then had the immense advantage, of course, of 
abundant and cheap material from which ships were built. 

I am glad to hear what the Senator from Colorado says 
about the shales; it is a great relief in contemplating the 
future, but at the present time the oil from wells is un- 
doubtedly passing, by a settled policy, practically into the 
hands of England. Mesopotamia has passed into her hands, as 
has also Persia, and a similar course is being pursued in many 
other countries, the oil from wells being, I take it, very much 
cheaper, than it is now possible to get oil from shales, 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. But, as the Senator has said, when the price of 
oil from wells reaches a certain point it will then be taken from 
the shales, and in that way we shall have an immense supply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on. agreeing 
to section 37, the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there was a 
committee amendment, section 22, on page 24, which was passed 
over. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

Mr. CALDER. On behalf of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epee], I submit the amendment to the committee 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of see- 
tion 22 the following proviso: 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that amendment 
appears to me to be desirable, and I consent to its adoption 
so that it may go to conference. ` 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, Presiđent, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if that amendment would not conflict with 
the idea of the establishment of new trade routes? 2 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think so. The 
amendment only affects Government routes established in com- 
petition with a service already existing, as I gather from the 
reading of the amendment. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I merely wish to be sure that we do not 
overlook the matter of establishing new routes. I very much 
hope that nothing will get into the bill which will prevent 
that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator from Florida may 
be sure that that will be looked after. He can not be stronger 
in favor of that than am I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. \ 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The next amendment which was 
passed over is section 23. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to make a motion to 
strike section 23 from the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that the same purpose will be accomplished by having a vote 
on the adoption of the amendment. This is an amendment to 
the bill submitted by the committee, and the question will be 
on its adoption. 

Mr. THOMAS. On the adoption of section 28? 

Mr. NELSON. There was an amendment proposed to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that has been agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
in a further discussion of section 23. I addressed myself to 
that section several days ago. The purpose of the amendment 
is to extend the coastwise laws to the Philippines, which, of 
course, involves an ocean route some 10,000 miles long. I do 
not think it would be either wise or advantageous to do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I discussed this 
question at some considerable length several days ago, and I 
am not going to take very much time on it to-day; but there 
are some facts which I have here to which I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate, which emphasize, to my mind, the ne- 
cessity and importance of this legislation. 

I had a statement relative to the shipping of the Philip- 
pines, which seems to have gotten misplaced; but I can state, 
in a general way, what it shows, although I will not be able to 
give the exact figures. The statement shows that before the 
World War broke out our shipping in the carrying trade from 
the Philippine Islands to this country and back was less than 
100,000 tons; my recollection is that it amounted to only 
something over 40,000 tons; while the shipping under the Brit- 
ish flag, in the same business, was from 600,000 to 700,000 tons 
and the Japanese shipping amounted to some 500,000 tons. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washing- 
ton will yield, I desire to inquire if he can inform me of the 
reason for such a condition of affairs as he has stated? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The main reason for it, of course, 
was that before the war we had practically no shipping under 
the American flag. A further reason is that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is behind its lines, gives them a large subsidy, and 
encourages the building up of Japanese shipping on the Pacific, 
and that the Canadians subsidize their lines across the Pacific, 
which is an aid to the British in developing their shipping. 
Those are the facts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
a question. Does he not believe that the reason why we only 
had about 100,000 tons of shipping in the Philippine trade, 
while Japan had 500,000 or 600,000 tons, and England prob- 
ably not quite so much, is to be found in the fact that prac- 
tically the only ocean transportation the islands had before 
the war was furnished by Japan and Great Britain, and that 
those two countries probably gave better transportation rates 
and better transportation conditions for that part of the com- 
merce of the islands which was taken to their respective coun- 
tries than they gaye to that part of it which they brought to 
this country? In other words, practically our only means 
of transportation with the Philippines was purchased from 
either Japan or Great Britain, and they were our competitors. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were seeking that trade and we like- 
wise were seeking it. They each secured about six times as 
much of it as we did. Does not the Senator believe that that 
was because these competitors of ours charged greater rates 
and imposed harder terms for transportation when they brought 
Philippine products to this country than when they carried such 
products to their own countries? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Oh, they gave every favor pos- 
sible to promote their trade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that just so 
long as that condition exists the United States will fail to get 
a reasonable part of the trade of those islands? 

-~ Mr, JONES of Washington. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Iam a member of the committee and I know 
that the provision of the bill which the Senator is now discuss- 
ing stipulates that before the Philippines shall be made subject 
to our coastwise laws the United States shall provide ample 
transportation facilities between this country and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is true; we were 
very careful to cover that phase of the situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina knows better than I the history of tariff legislation as ap- 
plicable to Philippine products; but under our tariff laws sugar 
and tobacco, which perhaps are the principal commodities of 
the Philippines, are prohibited from the markets of the United 
States except in a limited quantity, mentioned in either case; 
and the tariff laws of the United States have applied, with those 
exceptions, to the Philippine Islands quite as much as to the 
remainder of the world. Does the Senator believe that, so long 
as we treat the Philippines in that way, we are going to get 
much of their trade, no matter what our shipping facilities 
may be? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, we will likely not get any very great 
amount of trade in those commodities in excess of the amount 
that we admit free. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS. Possibly, if we throttle her with our tariff 
laws and then attempt to encourage her traffic by extending the 
coastwise monopoly of our shipping to her ports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will remember, however, that 
at the time that provision was adopted the limitation to which 
he refers measured about the amount of importations from that 
country to this country. Practically the amount of tobacco and 
sugar that has been coming to this country from the Philip- 
pines has been coming free. Of course, if that trade inereases, 
the excess will have to be covered in the tariff act. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to make just this observation: I 
can not see why we should have a different rule for Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. Porto Rico was a dependency of 
Spain for a long time, and all the business that she cares to 
carry on with Spain now she carries on in Spanish vessels, 
She is only obliged to transport her commerce with this country 
in American vessels. We do not tie her hands as far as her 
trade with other countries is concerned, and the hands of the 
Philippines would not be tied by this provision in all of their 
commerce with other countries—with Japan, with Great Britain, 
or with all the rest of the world. They would be free to send 
their goods in the ships of those countries. It is only that 
portion of the Philippine commerce that would come to the 
United States and would go from the United States to the 
Philippines that would be included in this measure. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree that the rule, perhaps, is the same, 
but my objection is fundamental. I think it should apply to 
Porto Rico just as well as to the Philippines. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I appreciate that 
the Senator’s objection is fundamental, so I am not going to 
take further time to discuss the matter, except merely to say 
that the committee feel that here is a marine commerce that 
belongs to this country. We can take it, and we ought to do it. 
We propose to furnish full, ample, and adequate shipping 
facilities from the islands before the coastwise laws apply, and 
that is all they ask. I talked with the Commissioner from 
those islands just the other day, and I said to him, “If we 
should furnish you ample and adequate American shipping, 
would you bé satisfied to have our coastwise laws applied?’ 
He said, “ Yes; personally, I would; and I think it would be a 
good thing.” 

Mr. President, I consider this one of the most important 
sections of the bill. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I desire to inquire what is 
the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 
amendment of the committee known as section 23. The Senator 
from Colorado has withdrawn his motion. The question is 
on the adoption of the committee amendment known as sec- 
tion 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of page 
11, as a new section, the following: 


That where steamship lines and regular service have been extab- 
lished and are being maintained by ships of the Government other than 
ships of the board at the time of the enactment of this act, such lines 


shall not be maintained in competition with privately owned lines, 
except to the Panama Canal Zone, and such lines shall not operate to 
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ports other than in the Panama Canal Zone and the island possessions 
of the United States, except to carry passengers, United States mail, 
or freight belonging to the United States Government. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this amendment is offered so 
as to prevent the Panama Steamship Co., operating a Govern- 
ment-owned line between New York City and Panama, from 
entering into competition with privately owned steamship lines 
to other ports or with ships owned and operated by the Shipping 
Board. At present there are four American-owned lines which 
‘operate Shipping Board vessels engaged in the trade to the 
Isthmus of Panama and the West Indian ports. The Panama 
Steamship Co., the Government-owned line, is contemplating 
1 815 that service. In my judgment, that should be for- 
ridden. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. It seems to me, from the amendments being of- 
fered by the Senator from New York, that it is the desire to tie 
the Shipping Board both hands and feet against establishing 
new lines unless they can get the permission and consent of 
somebody that happens to be operating a line at the present 
time, 

As I understand the object and purpose of the bill, it is to 
try to build up an American merchant marine, and to get rid 
of the old monopolistic tendency that prevailed for years in 
handling our shipping industry. If, in every instance where 
there is a possibility of the Shipping Board coming in conflict 
with some private interest, we provide that the Shipping Board, 
regardless of whether or not it is a proper policy, shall refrain 
from doing so, we shall very much cripple the Shipping Board 
in carrying out its function and its purposes under the policy 
of the bill as I understand it. 

It is true that the Senator has cited certain routes where the 
Shipping Board has established a line, or is contemplating it; 
but his amendment not only reaches to that particular trade 
route, and would not only interfere in that instance, but it 
would interfere in any other instance where there might be a 
service established, regardless of how inefficient that service 
might be. I think the adoption of these amendments that hedge 
about and curtail and restrict the Shipping Board will thwart 
and defeat the object of the bill if it is to build up a merchant 
marine, and to build it up free of monopolistic control. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken in regard to the object of this amendment. The amend- 
ment is only aimed at, and under its very terms can only be 
interpreted as aiming at, a policy recently inaugurated by the 
Panama Steamship Co., a Government-owned concern, which 
proposes to operate its vessels in competition with Shipping 
Board vessels. 

The amendment says: 

That where steamship lines and regular service have been established 
and are being maintained by ships of the Government other than ships 
of the board at the time of the enactment of this act, such lines shall 
not be maintained in competiticn with privately owned lines, except to 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Now, I might cite the case of the United Fruit Co. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. Does the Senator's amendment apply. to 
privately owned steamship lines that were placed in operation 
subsequent to the time the Government line was established? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. NUGENT, Then, after the Government has, at great 
cost to the people, built up a business, and if it is found that it 
is profitable, under the Senator’s amendment the Government 
would not be permitted longer to continue the operation of its 
line, but must retire in favor of a privately owned line of ships. 

Mr. CALDER. I misunderstood the Senator’s question. If 
the Senator meant to inquire from me if the Goyernment estab- 
lished the line itself first, then I answer “yes”; but what I 
had in mind was the line to Panama. Of course, our Govern- 
ment-owned Panama Steamship Co. has had in operation the 
line to Panama for a number of years, but my amendment 
clearly excepts the service to the Panama Canal Zone. The 
Panama Steamship Co., I will say to the Senator from Idaho, 
has just announced a service to Kingston, Jamaica, and to 
Colombia, places where they never operated before. We have 
to-day four American steamship lines operating to these ports, 
one of them, the United Fruit Co., operating by allocation 
Shipping Board vessels. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, the company to which the Sen- 
ator refers is paying to the Shipping Board the charter price 
for those vessels, however? 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, yes; but to-day we bave four privately 
operated lines, all of them operating Shipping Board vessels, I 


am informed, which now would be required to compete with 
the Government, having no capital investment, having no over- 
head charges to charge up to the cost of operation; and cer- 
tainly if the Government goes into the business of cutting 
rates, the Government can drive all of these privately owned 
lines out of operation. 

Mr. NUGENT. The Senator does not think the Government 
would do that, does he? 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, well, the Government has and the Goy- 
ernment can carry freight to the Panama Canal Zone cheaper 
than a privately owned and operated line, but this does not 
attempt to interfere with that. It simply prevents the Panama 
Steamship Co., a Government-owned line, from going into com- 
petition in new fields and operating where Government-owned 
lines and where Shipping Board vessels could be operated; but 
it does not prevent the Shipping Board from instituting new 
lines to any part of the world, 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator this 
question : Will his amendment apply where the Government has 
established a trade route and is operating ships, and a private 
company thereafter establishes also a steamship line? 

Mr. CALDER. No; there are no such lines to-day. There is 
no Goyernment-owned line operating anywhere except to Pan- 
ama. There are no other Government-owned lines. 

Mr. NUGENT. Then is it not the intention of the Senator 
through the medium of this amendment to require the Govern- 
ment to withdraw its ships from an established route when a 
private shipping company so desires? 

Mr. CALDER. No; it isnot. My amendment will prevent the 
Panama Steamship Co. from extending its operations into new 
lines where previously it has not operated, and driving out Ship- 
ping Board vessels under charter and under allocation to pri- 
vately owned and operated lines. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, since I made my remarks 
a few moments ago I have had an opportunity to read the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. I was only speak- 
ing from a very casual idea of it as I caught it from the desk. 

This amendment is even more objectionable than I first ap- 
prehended when hearing it read. It provides that the Govern- 
ment can not establish a trade route where heretofore Govern- 
ment vessels have been operated, whether under a contract at a 
stated price—of course, that is not in the amendment, but that 
is what it means—or whether it is a route that the Government 
itself has established. 

One of the most ordinary contracts made by the Shipping 
Board is a contract that they shall operate, and be paid so 
much for operating. The Government, in its anxiety to estab- 
lish the trade route and to get in touch with the new trade, 
allocates a ship or a given number of ships to a company, and 
the Government assumes all of the risk, carries all of the 
burden, furnishes the property, and pays the operating company 
a certain percentage for its operation. Where the Government 
has done that, assumed all the risk, exercised all the enter- 
prise, and the only enterprise on the part of the company has 
been to make the money which they get out of operating it, 
this amendment provides that after the enactment of this law 
the Government can not continue to engage in carrying on 
shipping on that particular trade route. The Government had 
established the route. If there were any losses in the initiative, 
in the beginning of it, in creating the trade, the responsibility 
would be carried by the Government entirely, the company 
making all the money out of it. Then we say, “ Forsooth, be- 
cause you have been operating this business and enjoying that 
commission and running no risk, now we propose to turn that 
trade route over to you,” 

So I say, Mr. President, the amendment is more objectionable 
than I first apprehended it to be. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Panama route by rail was 
built and worked under treaty. It was a Government opera- 
tion, and the ships were operated in connection with the Pan- 
ama Railroad. The Government did not start out to do a 
general merchant business through the West Indies. They 
created that line simply to take care of the railroad which 
they were obliged to keep open, and when they took over the 
railroad by becoming the principal stockholder, of course, they 
kept up the steamship line to it. 

It does not seem to me that it is a very important question, 
but this line, maintained by the Government for a particular 
purpose, so as to have always a line to the canal and the rall- 
road crossing the Isthmus, which was of the utmost importance, 
proposes apparently to go into a general merchandise business, 
I do not think it is very important, but that certainly was not 
the purpose of the creation of the line. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is nothing stated in the amend- 
ment about this particular railroad. 
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Mr. LODGE. I was only speaking of the history of the line. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am speaking about the application of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. It grew up as a necessary support to the 
Panama. Railroad, which, as the Senator knows, for nrany years 
was the only means of transportation across the Isthmus. 

Mr. CALDER. There are at present four American steam- 
ship companies maintaining a regular service from New York 
to Colombian Atlantic ports. The four companies are the 
United Fruit Co., Caribbean Steamship Co., Tropical Steamship 
Corporation, and Columbus Steamship Co. Of these companies 
the Caribbean Line operates privately owned and Shipping 
Board vessels, and the Tropical exclusively Shipping Board ves- 
sels. None of the four companies are securing full cargoes 
either way for their vessels; consequently there is more than 
sufficient tonnage actually in operation than the trade war- 
rants. Owing to the larger size of the Shipping Board vessels, 
they particularly have a great deal of space available both 
Ways on practically every voyage. 

The entry of the Panama Line is not only absolutely unwar- 
ranted, but they are deliberately violating the provisions of the 
shipping act by entering into competition and reducing the 
established rates in order to secure business. Furthermore, 
the Panama Line, a Government-owned corporation, which has 
since its inception confined its activities principally to the 
transportation of Government supplies for the Panama Canal, 
is now entering on a policy of not only competing with private 
capital and enterprise but against Shipping Board tonnage. 
What prospect is there for private capital and enterprise after 
they have invested their money in American steamships and 
spending. a great deal of time, effort, and expense in successfully 
capturing trade routes formerly dominated by foreign lines, 
when it is confronted with Government competition of the most 
obnoxious type? What possibility is there for these American 
steamship companies to strengthen their resources and establish 
themselyes firmer in these trades? How can they be expected 
to invest further capital in American steamships? 

So, Mr. President, the Panama Steamship Co., organized to 
operate just to the Panama Canal Zone, a day or two ago ex- 
tended the operations of one of its vessels to Cartagena and 
other points in Colombia, its first trip out. Some of these other 
lines operating Shipping Board vessels are fearful that the con- 
tinuance of this Government competition will destroy them and 
put them out of business completely. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does the Senator know whether or not 
these steamship companies have leased those vessels from the 
Shipping Board and are paying them a stated, stipulated sum 
for their use, or, upon the other hand, are they operating under 
the customary contract made by the Shipping Board, that the 
Shipping Board assumes all risk and they receive a certain 
percentage? 

Mr. CALDER. I can not answer the Senator’s question. All 
I know is that two of these four lines operate Shipping Board 
vessels exclusively. I do not know whether they pay regular 
charter fees or not, but I know they operate Shipping Board 
vessels, and here we have a condition where a Government- 
owned line is entering into competition with other Government- 
owned vessels. It ought not to be permitted. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As a matter of fact, if they had those 
ships allocated to them, based upon one of their operating con- 
tracts, under which the Government assumes the risk and re- 
sponsibility, and they absolutely are secure in making certain 
commissions, and if that is true of the Panama route, does the 
Senator think it is right for the Government to preclude itself 
from their operation and turn them over to those individuals; 
or does he think the Government should have the advantage 
of it? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr: President, I am absolutely opposed to the 
Government entering into a business of this character. The 
Panama Steamship Co., a Government-owned line, operates to 
the Panama Canal; it carries freight and passengers for the 
Government and for private business, and to say that this com- 
pany, never authorized in the beginning for this sort of business, 
shall be allowed to continue to conypete with privately owned 
American vessels and Shipping Board vessels throughout. the 
whole of the Caribbean is, to say the least, a reflection on the 
business integrity of the United States Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
his amendment is only intended to prevent. ships owned by the 


Panama Corporation, which is a Government-owned corpora- 
tion, from competing with privately owned ships which are 
operating some of them in part privately owned and some 
owned by the Shipping Board and chartered or leased to this 
corporation, and that that is the only purpose? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; that is the only purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I doubt very much whether the amendment 
which the Senator has framed will accomplish exactly that 
purpose; but if that is the only purpose—— 

Mr. CALDER. That is the only purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is not an objectionable purpose. 
Ido not see why ships of the Panama Co., owned by the Govern- 
ment as an incident to the Panama Railroad, and whose func- 
tions were intended to be confined to certain territory and to 
certain business, should compete with private companies. I 
can see, if those ships are permitted to operate between 
Panama and New York, that they would come into competition 
with these other ships which are owned by the Shipping Board 
and operated for that board by some private company. If the 
Senator is willing that the matter should go to conference, 
to be changed so as to make it certain that only the purpose 
he announces here is accomplished, and nothing more, I shall 
not have any objection to the adoption of his amendment. 

Mr. CALDER. I agree with that. That is just exactly what 
I want to do, and I agree that it shall be modified in any way 
at all to cover just that question. 

Mr. NUGENT. As it is quite apparent that the bill is not 
to be passed this afternoon, I suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that action on this amendment may go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LODGE. 
this afternoon. 

Mr. NUGENT. There are a considerable number of amend- 
ments, I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts, still to 
be proposed to the measure. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope we shall stay on, then, for a time. 

Mr. NUGENT. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. LODGE. I think we had better continue in session and 
try to finish the bill if we can. We have not been having late 
sessions or long hours, and T think the bill ought to be gotten 
out of the way to-day if possible. I should be very sorry to 
have it go over. if 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I suppose we are about ready to take a 
yote on the amendment, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertine). The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: ~ 


I do not see why we should not pass the bill 


Calder Knox Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain Lodge Ransdell Trammell 
Curtis MeCormick Reed Underwood 
Gronna McNary Sheppard Wadsworth 
Harris Nelson Sherman Walsh, Mass. 
Jones, Wash. New Simmons Warren 
Kendrick Norris Smoot 

Keyes Nugent Spencer 

King Overman Sterling 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-three Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. LODGE. It will evidently be impossible to obtain a 
quérum this evening without considerable delay, and I there- 
fore move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 21, 1920, at 12 
o’cloek meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, May 20, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Thou, who hast ever been the inspiration of men to great 
thoughts and worthy achievements in science, literature, art, 
statesmanship, religion; in Darwin, his predecessors and con- 
temporaries; in Dante, Shakespeare, Milton; Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln and others; in Holy Writ which lives in our 
hearts as the “Book of Books”; continue Thou, we beseech 
Thee, to work in and through us to still greater thoughts and 
achievements for the good of mankind. Illustrated in the life 
and teachings of the Jesus of Nazareth. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
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ALLOTMENTS TO CROW INDIANS. 


The SPEAKER. The conferees on the part of the House on 
the bill providing for allotments of lands to the Crow Indians 
have resigned on account of absence from the city, and the Chair 
appoints in their stead Messrs. CAMPBELL of Kansas, SINCLAIR, 
RANDALL, GANDY, and WEAVER. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. O'GONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb by including an editorial from 
the Literary Digest. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by including 
un editorial from the Literary Digest. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr, RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Bloomington, Ind., necessary tents and cots for 
use at the State encampment to be held at said city May 25, 26, 
and 27, 1920. 

BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE. 


The SPEAKER. By order of the House, to-day has been sub- 
stituted for Calendar Wednesday. The call rests with the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I call up the war-risk insurance 
bill, H. R. 18558, which was being considered at the time of 
adjournment on Wednesday, May 12. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
(H. R. 13558) for the purpose of improving the facilities and 
service of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and of further 
amending and modifying the war-risk insurance act as amended. 
This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the House automatically 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
LEHLBACH] will please resume the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LERHLBACH 
in the chair. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general debate has expired. 
The Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is hereby 
authorized to establish throughout the United States and its outlyin| 
possessions such regional offices, not exceeding 14 in number, and su 
suboffices us may be deemed necessary in the best interests of the work 
committed to said bureau 

That there is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this section. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, in view of the discussion had on 
last Wednesday with regard to section 1 of the bill, and in 
accordance with suggestions which I have received from other 
members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I wish to offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweer: Page 2, line 2, after the word 
“section” insert the following: That this section shall be in force 
and effect for a period of not exceeding two years from and after the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I will say that in offering this 
amendment the thought of the committee was that it was 
neecssary to establish these offices immediately, and it was not 
the intention of the committee that they should continue in- 
detinitely. As the House is well aware, the purpose of sec- 
tion 1 is to coordinate the Bureau of War Risk Insurance with 
the Public Health Service and the Vocational Board and to 
bring the various offices to be established into one building, so 
that they will cooperate in the service and come in close con- 
tuct with the soldiers of the country, in order that a more 
efficient service may be rendered by the bureau. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH. If that language is not added to this section, 
how long will it be in force and effect? 

Mr. SWEET. That same question was asked during the 
general debate. There was a great deal of speculation about it. 
It would continue until Congress determined otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman offering this as a limitation? 


Mr. SWEET. Yes. In other words, it will require affirmative 
action on the part of Congress to continue these regional 
offices. 

Mr. WALSH. And the gentleman's idea is to establish them 
for only two years? 

Mr. SWEET. To establish them for two years; and they 
may be continued by Congress if matters work out properly 
and they render a service which makes them worthy of being 
continued. But if Congress takes no action these regional offices 
will be discontinued at the end of two years from and after the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman any apprehension that these 
regional offices will not work out as satisfactorily as the com- 
mittee felt when they reported the bill without this amendment? 

Mr. SWEET. No. But I will say this, that there is great 
need for the establishment of the regional oflices at the present 
time. And when the work becomes better coordinated, then and 
in that event, perhaps, it will not be necessary to continue the 
regional offices. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand the gentleman, at the end 
of two years this section becomes obsolete, and if there is neces- 
sity for the continuance of it affirmative legislation, additional 
legislation, will be required? 

Mr. SWEET. It will take affirmative legislation by Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. And if this amendment is not adopted, or 
some other similar provision, it will continue until Congress 
legislates to abolish it? 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Can the gentleman furnish any information 
as to the proposed locations of the 14 regional offices? 

Mr. SWEET. It is proposed at the present time that they 
will be established in the same cities where the offices of the 
Vocational Board and the Public Health Service are estab- 
lished. There are 14 of these offices. 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand that the idea of the com- 
mittee and the department having the administration of the 
office is that if we establish the 14 regional offices it will have 
a tendency to coordinate the service. At present there are 
435 regional offices constituting the Members of the House of 
Representatives, so that the soldiers get the service by writing 
to the Congressmen. Had not the 14 regional offices ought to 
be located close to the Capitol, so that the Congressmen who 
serve the soldiers now may bave access to them? 

Mr. SWEET. I think not; the object of locating the regional 
offices throughout the country is to get in close contact with 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. SWEET. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. I was in hopes that the committee in ascer- 
taining the necessity for the 14 regional offices would obtain 
some idea as to where they would be located, so, as a Member 
of this body I might determine whether the locality I repre- 
sent would have any greater coordination than it has at 
present. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. z 

Mr. ESCH. It is very likely that the 14 regional offices will 
be located in these cities: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, and Dal- 
las. Those are the cities in which are located the rehabilita- 
tion and vocational boards. 

Mr. TINCHER. Allow me to ask another question on the 
bill. We appropriate a million dollars here to operate the 
offices. As I understand, the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the Executive will fix the fees. Is there any limitation as to 
the amount that the officers of these regional offices will receive 
in salary? 

Mr. SWEET. No 

ury Department. 
ia TINCHER. I suppose it is fair to presume that they 
will spend the million dollars in the next two years in acting 
in their intermediate capacity between the central office here 
and the regional offices for the soldiers, sailors, and marines, 

Mr. SWEET. That is true. 

Mr. TINCHER. I suppose that when the administration 
says that they want so much for the boys, we have to give 


; that is left discretionary with the Treas- 
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them what they want. But I do wonder that you expect to 
coordinate the service by this legislation? 

Mr. WASON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. WASON. That million dollars includes not only the 
salaries of the men in charge but the rental of offices and things 
necessary to do the work in these offices. 

Mr. SWEET. Everything that pertains to the establishment 
and maintenance of the offices. y 

Mr. WASON. It does not mean that it will all be expended 
for salaries. 

Mr. SWEET. No. 

Mr. TINCHER. I did not mean to intimate that the bill 
provided that, but the department would use it that way. I do 
not know that it will, but it will provide elegant places for 14 
men for two years for use in that way. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. This now provides for 14 regional offices, 
“and such suboffices as may be deemed necessary in the best in- 
terests of the work committed to said bureau.” Would the gen- 
tleman amend his amendment by striking out “and such sub- 
offices as may be deemed necessary in the best interests of the 
work committed to said bureau“? In other words, you might 
have 500 offices, and you might have enough to make a regi- 
ment of officers. I should be very glad if the gentleman would 
strike out that language and let the 14 regional offices be 
established. ‘ 

Mr. SWEET. That, as the committee views it, would do 
away with the efficiency of the regional offices. It is necessary 
to have the suboffices established to work in conjunction with 
the 14 regional offices. The thought of the Director of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau was that there would probably be 
one established in each State; not necessarily where the regional 
offices are established, but in each State where there is no 
regional office. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, that doubles 
the difficulty of getting rid of this great number of offices. The 
gentleman knows that I am in harmony with the desire of 
the friends of this legislation. The gentleman perhaps knows 
more about it than I do, but I know more than he does about 
the difficulty in getting rid of these offices. It took a decade 
to get rid of the pension offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of fhe gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I will take five minutes and then yield to 
the gentleman. I should be very glad if the gentieman would 
let these 14 offices be established and then find out the neces- 
sity for more. If there is any necessity for suboffices we can 
establish them, but we will never get rid of them if you estab- 
lish 40 or 50 of these offices in the various States. I say again 
that it is easy to make an office, but it is difficult to get rid of 
it. Every suboffice would have to have its rent or occupy a Gov- 
ernment building, it would have to have its staff, and with the 
various cities that have been mentioned it would be easy to get 
in touch with them. In the suboffices they might have a public 
health surgeon, they might have a vocational man—it is the 
broadest kind of discretion. I would be glad if the gentleman 
would in his amendment limit it to two years, and then strike 
out “and such suboffices as may be deemed necessary in the 
best interests of the work committed to said bureau.” Would 
the gentleman accept an amendment of that kind? 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I can not accept an amendment of that kind, for it seems to me 
that it would defeat the very purpose and object of establishing 
the regional offices and suboffices. The main purpose is to get 
in touch and come in close contact with the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines in this country. By establishing the 14 regional 
offices there will be many places where there would not be any 
direct contact with the soldiers any more than you have now 
with Washington, thus making the suboffices a necessity. For 
that reason these suboffices should be established, in order that 
efficient service may be rendered to those who are entitled to 
the benefits under the war-risk insurance act. At the gentle- 
man’s suggestion, I may say largely, I have offered an amend- 
ment here limiting the life of this section to two years. It will 
take affirmative action on the part of Congress if these regional 
offices and suboffices are continued. This is important at this 
time in order that, through the suboflices and the regional 
offices, the soldier may become well acquainted with the benefits 
to which he is entitled, in order that he may be advised as to 
his rights, and in order that his papers may go into the depart- 
ment in proper shape, and so forth. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 


ment. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and the Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and seven Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in calling attention to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer] for the 
committee, it seems to me that it is open to two objections. 
The first is that under the guise of a limitation of two years, 
which it carries with it, it practically reaflirms this legislation 
for one year longer than it would did it not contain this 
alleged limitation. In other words, it pledges us to carry this 
on for two years instead of one year, such ås the regular appro- 
priation would call for. 

The principal thing to which I desire to address myself is 
this, that the trouble with the War Risk Bureau and its admin- 
istration, so far as I have observed—and my observation has 
been as considerable as probably any Member of the House out- 
side of the members of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign that its methods have changed so frequently 
and its personnel has changed so frequently that no one could 
keep up with it. Therefore we have had difficulty in getting 
information for our constituents, and they have had difficulty 
regarding their applications and the amounts issued to them. 
It seems to me that we ought to establish something definite 
here. If we are to run this for two years and get it started 
and then break it up in pieces and start something else, we are 
going to have the same old troublé over again that we have 
had in the last two years, or since the bureau was started. 

The point I make about this matter is in connection with an 
amendment I intend to offer to strike out the words pertaining 
to the establishment of the regional offices. I think all of this 
work can be done from the Federal office here in Washington, 
assuming that it has a stable personnel and that it has a definite 
method of accomplishment, assisted by the several offices in the 
different parts of the country for the purpose of affording in- 
formation. I am entirely opposed to the principle of subdivid- 
ing the main office into 14 regional offices and then subdividing 
those offices again into suboffices too numerous to mention. I 
believe it to be the best policy for the administration of this 
bureau to have one central office here in Washington, to have 
such number of suboffices as are necessary, and to eliminate the 
regional or middlemen offices. For the reasons I have nameg 
I am opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Sweet], and in opposing it I serve notice on the com- 
mittee that I shall offer an amendment to strike out all language 

to the establishment of the 14 regional or middlemen 


pertaining 
offices, which I hold to be entirely unnecessary, cumbersome, 


and useless. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. If I understood the gentleman correctly, the idea of hav- 
ing 14 regional offices is that they might be established in the 
same cities where the Public Health Service now has its offices, 
and that the offices might be put into the same building 
with the Public Health Service. The suboffices, of course, will 
not necessarily be in cities where there are any Public Health 
Service offices. 

Mr. SWEET. The chances are that they will cooperate with 
the Public Health Service and also the Vocational Board. At 
the present time the Vocational Board and the Public Health 
Service have several offices established throughout the United 
States working in conjunction with the regional offices. 

Mr. WALSH. I was just wondering if you are going to limit 
the number of regional offices and then put no limit upon the 
suboffices. whether it would not be better to eliminate the re- 
gional offices altogether and permit the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau to establish several suboffices wherever they please, be- 
cause that is what it amounts to. ; 

Mr. SWEET. How are you going to coordinate the service if 
you abolish the 14 regional offices to be established? At the 

t time you have 14 regional offices in connection with the 
Public Health Service and the Vocational Board. Already steps 
have been taken to place these offices in one building in each of 
the cities where the regional offices are to be established. 

Mr. WALSH. But the principal purpose of this work is to 
adjust the insurance features of the war-risk insurance act, is 
it not? 

Mr. SWEET. And the questions of compensation and allot- 
ment and allowance. Of course, the allotment and allowance 
features of the war-risk insurance act are dying down, but on 
the other hand compensation is growing and so is the insurance, 
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Mr. WALSH. Insurance does not have very much to do with 
the Public Health Service, They are not experts in insurance 
matters. 

Mr. SWEET. But whenever a man is totally and perma- 
nently disabled he has to go to the Public Health Service to be 
examined for the purpose of being rated, to determine whether 
he is permanently and totally disabled. 

Mr. WALSH. One of the chief difficulties of this great bu- 
reau has been that it was organized so quickly, under such great 
emergency, that it is top-heavy and began to tumble down 
around the heads of the people in charge of it. Now you pro- 
pose to permit a scheme to be put into operation to diffuse all 
this lack of coordination over 14 regional offices and as many 
suboffices as the officials may wish to establish. You are just 
going to increase the opportunity for tying up this matter in 
endless red tape, according to my view. I know that this com- 
mittee, and particularly the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWEET], 
ure very well informed with reference to war-risk insurance 
matters. This committee is probably the only committee in the 
House that has any, comprehensive grasp of these problems, and 
I assume that all of these matters were taken into consideration. 

Mr, SWEET. They were. 

Mr. WALSH, I would like to be assured, however, that by 
establishing 14 regional offices, and then giving them a free 
hand for as many suboffices as they may decide to establish, we 
are going to promote efficiency. , 

If the gentleman can give me such assurance or such explana- 
tion, I wish he would do so before we vote upon this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
last two words. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas, a member of the committee. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman; I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. I may say 
this to the gentleman from Massachusetts. It is not contem- 
plated, I understand, to create more than one suboffice in a 
State and probably not in a State where there is a regional 
office. I do not think the committee would have any objection, 
however—I know I would not—to an amendment limiting 
the number of suboffices. I would not myself have and I feel 
certain there will not be more than 40, probably not that many, 
of these suboffices. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think an amendment after 
the word “suboffices,” reading “not exceeding one in any 
State,” would in any way hamper this service? ‘ 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not at all. I really think there would not 
be that many established; but I rather think, I will say fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Massachusetts, that if we say there 
can not be more than one established in a State they would 
probably take that as an invitation to establish at least one 
in a State. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I know the gentleman appreciates the ease and 
facility with which these bureaus and offices grow and increase 
here in Washington. Now, that same habit will be formed if we 
spread it out throughout the country. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I say I am very agreeable to the amendment 
if the gentleman would limit it to not more than 48. I think 
there are groups of States in the United States where there 
ought not to be eyen one in each State, and that one suboffice 
could attend to the work of two or three States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we limit these suboffices to not exceed- 
ing one in each State, do not we run the risk of farther handi- 
capping the bureau in some States where they might need a 
suboftice and in another State they might not need one at all? 
For instance, Rhode Island might not need an office. They 
might be able to attend to the business—— 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will say this, that I rather think it would 
be probably unwise to say there should not be more than one 
in each State; but I rather think the House ought to limit the 
number. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I agree to that. I think it would be unfor- 
tunate to say there should not be more than one in each State, 
for there might be some States where there ought to be more 
than one and half a dozen States where they might not 
need any. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the gentleman think if we said 
„not exceeding 48 in number“ ? 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


Mr. RAYBURN. I think that in all probability would be 
better than to say not exceeding one in each State. There 
are States in the Union that you must have a regional office 
in one part of it and need a suboffice in it, and they are a 
thousand miles apart, at least one State. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman give the real reason for 
the need of these 14 additional regional offices added to the 
suboffices in each State? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, the suboffices will be rather like post 
offices. They will only receive and transmit. The regional 
offices are supposed to be concerns that have men in them 
who understand this law and everything in connection with it, 
so that information to the soldiers can be gotten from them 
and not go to the trouble and the waste of time of sending 
here for that information, or, in other words, that the re- 
gional office, say, in San Francisco will be a clearing house 
as eee to the service men in that section of the United 

es, 

Mr. WELLING. Well, now, does the gentleman expect to 
transfer from the Washington office all the records of these 
men to the regional office in San Francisco? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. 

Mr. WELLING. Will they not have to come to Washington 
eventually in any case? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Eventually they will, but the man can be 
examined, he can get all the information about getting out his 
papers for an increase in compensation—— 

Mr. WELLING. Can he do that at the regional office? 

Psi RAYBURN. He can, yes; if he went to the regional 
office. 

Mr. WELLING. I meant in the suboflice. Can he get all of 
that examination at the suboffice in the State? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I doubt very seriously whether you 
are going to get physicians at these different suboffices at the 
little they are going to pay them to do this work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. May the gentleman have another minute? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask for another minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. CANNON. 

ported this bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Is the gentleman going to offer the amend- 
ment of which he spoke, not exceeding 48 offices? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I understood the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsa] was going to offer that amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. There is one thing about this matter that we are 
going to have to admit after we have passed this bill, and that 
is that we understood what we were doing and that we passed 
it with our eyes open. It has been inferentially, at least, ad- 
mitted by a number of Members that it is a needless waste to - 
create these 14 new regional bureaus. It has been infer- 
entially admitted at least that it is unwise to pass a law 
that would permit at least 48 subbureaus to be created and put 
upon the country, and yet we are all sitting here knowing it is 
something that we ought not to do, knowing that we are plac- 
ing this bureau upon the country; we are all sitting here and 
letting it pass. We started out in the very first clause of this 
bill by appropriating a million dollars to launch these 14 extra 
new regional bureaus on the country, and my colleague from 
Texas 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment—and my colleague from 
Texas [Mr. Raxßunx] admits that there will be probably at 
least 48 subbureaus put upon the country and the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] the other day admitted 
that it took us 40 years to get rid of the pension agencies that 
were created after the Civil War, 40 long years, and it is going 
to take us 40 long years more to get rid of these agencies which 
we are now proposing to create. For one I am not going to 
create them. 

I for one am going to vote against it 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment, I want to get through, I 
have but five minutes, and then I will yield. 

Do you know that these bureaus are absolutely unnecessary 
and eventually will cost about $10,000,000 annually? Do you 
know that most of the men to-day who may want this insurance 
or who have claims or may be entitled to the benefits under 
this bill have kept up their insurance or already made their 
application? A great many of them think they can do better 
with private institutions. Of course they can not, but they 
think that. They haye got the right to believe that, and have 
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The gentleman is on the committee that re- 
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a right to so act, but if it is a bad proposition as asserted’ 


by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars], if it is a bad proposition as: asserted by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], why is it we 
will sit here and let it pass? Why do not these gentlemen get 
their forces together and knock the enacting clause oyt of this 
bill, and stop it? That is the only way to stop it. We can 
stop it a lot easier now by taking the enacting clause out of 
the bill than we can after putting these 14 bureaus on the 
country with 48 subsidiary bureaus which will come as soon as 
we create these 14 new regional bureaus. We have plenty of 
machinery to handle the business now, without these bureaus. 
We can do much by handling the matter in each locality by our 
post masters. 

Are you going to vote for it? That is something that you 
are going to have to answer to your constituents and I am going 
to have to answer to mine. We are going home to them and 
tell them that we tried to meet the present situation, knowing 
that we owe $28,000,000,000, knowing that our country is a 
debt-paying country, knowing that the only money that the 
United States Government has to pay its debts with is the tax 
money that we take out of the pockets of the people. We know 
all that, and yet we are going home to face our constituents and 
say to them we tried to cut down their tax, and we tried to 
save their money, and tried to keep enough money in the Treas- 
ury to pay our debts, and yet we are going to say that we voted 
to create 14 new regional bureaus and 48 new subsidiary bureaus 
all over the United States when it is unnecessary. Are you 
going to do it? I do not know what you are going to do. I 
know I am not. 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] would have made the speech that 
he did, contending that the proposed method of suboffices will 
mean extravagance, if he had read the hearings and the plans 
in contemplation by the Director of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. We must realize that the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance has a great task to deal with in settling these compensa- 
tion and insurance claims, and that it is wisdom and economy 
on our part to provide the proper machinery. Take the Post 
Office Department, for example: For years we required the post- 
masters in every city, village, and hamlet of the country to 
send to Washington for every bit of supplies, stamps, and things 
of that kind that they needed every time they wanted them. 
Now, during the present administration, Postmaster General 
Burleson very wisely suggested to the Post Office Committee 
that we enact legislation that would permit him to establish 
central accounting offices in each State in order that these 
smaller offices may get their supplies from local centers and 
not have to come to Washington every time they wanted a bit 
of supplies. 

Now, what is the situation at the present time as to these 
compensation claims? A soldier who is disabled or injured in 
the war has to make his application. That application is 
sent to Washington. Frequently it is not executed properly, 
frequently the proof accompanying it is not adequate, and then 
in such cases it has to go way back to California, or the State 
of Oregon, or some other State, as the case may be, and be 
fixed up again; and maybe the second time when it is sent to 
Washington it still does not meet the situation, and it has to 
be sent back again. And all that means delay and expense. 
And yet it is entirely right and proper that the director should 
require careful and adequate proof to establish claims. And 
so the director intends to establish these regional offices, not 
for the purpose of taking final action upon claims, because if 
that were the purpose I would not favor it, because there would 
be danger of making 14 different kinds of administration of 
the war-risk insurance act, and I would not favor it; but the 
director does not intend that; he does not intend that any of 
these regional offices shall make any awards or payments, but 
only that they make up the cases and, after they haye made 
them up, send them to Washington, and there let final award 
be made upon them. This is not the same thing as was the 
establishing of the different pension bureaus that has been 
mentioned in this debate, because they disbursed the funds. 
Under this plan the funds will still be disbursed from Washing- 
ton, ahd not from the regional offices. 

Now, the director very clearly stated the plan in his testimony, 
as follows: 

I do not understand that it is proposed in the so-called Wason bill 
that there should be a decentralization so far as paying the claims or 
the making of final awards is concerned. It is simply an administra- 
tive convenience for the Government. y 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think it will work for economy 
rather than for extravagance, and I favor the plan, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, sundry messages in writing from the President 
were communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had, on May 18, approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 12537. An act to provide for an examination and report 
on the condition and possible irrigation development of the 
Imperial Valley in California; 

H. R. 9944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept on behalf of the United States the donation by Sedg- 
wick Post, No, 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of its memorial 
hall property in Bedford, Taylor County, Iowa, for Federal 
building purposes; and 

H. R. 11927. An act to increase the efficiency of the commis- 
sioned personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 


BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 4 . 

Of course, we are all anxious to do everything in a legis- 
lative way that may possibly be done to expedite the settle- 
ment of these claims with the War Risk Bureau, and I have 
been somewhat impressed with the argument that has been 
made in favor of the establishment of these 14 regional sub- 
stations. But I have not been satisfied, according to the evi- 
dence that has been presented or the argument that has been 
presented, as to the necessity of establishing these suboffices. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], in answer 
to a question as to what function they would perform, said 
that they would be receiving offices, so to speak. I imagine 
that under that character of function that they would only 
exercise some preliminary filing effort toward getting a settle- 
ment of the claim, and if these regional institutions were estab- 
lished in each State and a substation were established in each 
State, whenever an application was filed with one of these sub- 
stations—and I would like the attention of the chairman of the 
committee on this proposifion—would not it then be necessary 
for the application filed in one of these substations to be 
transmitted to the regional station for any final action? 

Mr. SWEET. It would not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What necessary or useful function, then, 
would these substations actually perform? 

Mr. SWEET. They would come in direct contact with the 
soldier and assist him in making out his papers. At the present 
time, as every Member of Congress knows, when a letter is 
written by a soldier and he is asked to sign the application he 
does not fill it in properly, as a rule, or does not sign it prop- 
erly, and it must be sent back to him to be properly made out. 
What is the result of that kind of service? The result is that 
you are harming the soldier. He becomes discontented, and 
he complains about red tape and everything of that kind, and 
justly so. 

Now, then, when you have the establishment of these sub- 
offices they come in personal contact with the soldier, and his 
papers are properly prepared; they go into the regional office 
in proper shape, and thus the whole matter is expedited. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the suggestion made that we would 
probably establish one of these substations in each of these 
States—take the State of New York, for instance, that contains 
a number of large cities, and the substation would probably 
serye the adjacent territory to that particular city. All of 
these claims in the other parts of the State will have to be 
filed with the regional station, so that it would be performing 
only a limited function, even if it carried into effect the purpose 
stated by the gentleman from Iowa; and instead of making for 
expedition, in my opinion, Judging from the way this Govern- 
ment operates its work, it would make for delay—the estab- 
lishment of these substations. It seems to me that while there 
might be some good argument in favor of the 14 regional sta- 
tions, the creation of these additional suboffices would serve 
no useful purpose and would only entail some additional ex- 
pense and delay. Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. 
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Mr. WALSH. The Chair declared it carried, did he not? 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Nobody voted on it. 

Mr. GARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Did the Chair announce that the vote had been 


had and carried? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not. The Chair said, 
“The ayes seem to have it.“ That is as far as the announce- 
ment got. The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 1, line 6, after the word 
“ suboffices,” insert not ex 48 in number.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substi- 
tute for that amendment. 

Mr. GARD. I want to offer a substitute to the amendment 
on the Chair’s desk now. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to speak, Mr. Chairman, on my amend- 
ment before it is bowled over by the gentleman’s substitute, as 
I suppose it will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack], it seems, if we permitted 48 of these 
Separate agencies to be established, they would te limited to 
taking care of the needs of the yarious districts in which this 
bureau would operate, through its regional offices, because New 
York and Pennsylvania and, possibly, a large State like Texas 
would have to have two or three of these substations, whereas 
the smaller States might not be required to have any. Unless 
there is some serious objection to limiting the number, which 
I have not heard from any member of the committee, it seems 
to me we ought to put some limitation on here and not permit 
this great network to spread out and give opportunity for in- 
creasing red tape. 

Now, my personal opinion is that there is no serious disad- 
vantage in requiring the soldier to send his application direct 
to the home office in Washington, and if he is not competent to 
fill out this blank himself one of two things ought to be re- 
quired, either that the blank should be simplified, so that any 
soldier of average intelligence and common-school education 
would understand its requirements so that he might fill it out, 
or else that he ought to be at liberty under authorization pro- 
vided by legislation to go to a postmaster and have his appli- 
cation filled out in accordance with the requirements, and let 
the postmasters have the forms on file in their offices. This 
would simply mean, in my judgment, that you would go to the 
Suboflice, and the liability of mistakes on the part of officials 
ut suboflices would be just as great as it will be down here in 
the home office of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. They would 
be no more free from mistakes than the rest of us are. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from New York? ` 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it not probably true that the vast ma- 

jority of these applications, as fast as they are received, will 
be sent in and passed upon? 
Mr. WALSH. I should think that must be so, but I suppose 
there will be claims arising from time to time that it will be 
necessary to file and upon which action will have to be taken. 
But you are increasing the liability for mistakes. Suppose a 
mistake is made in a suboffice. It comes to the regional office 
and may be overlooked, and then it may have to be sent back 
later to the suboffice, and then back to the regional office, and 
then transmitted to the soldier after having been sent again to 
the suboflice where the soldier made the application. It seems 
to me there is hardly any necessity for permitting this great 
network of offices and officials to be established, and I doubt 
if it will result in decreasing the force down here by 300 
clerks. It will inerease the amount of correspondence. All 
these applications will have to come back here for final action. 
They will have to send letters in duplicate and in triplicate to 
the regional offices and to the suboffices and then to the soldiers, 
and I fear we are laying a foundation for building up a great 
organization here which will require a tremendous number of 
clerks. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH.. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. To make this proposition a comprehensive 
one in every way, let us have a suboflice in every county in the 
United States, 


Mr. WALSH. Well, under the language, of course, if not 
amended, that would be permissible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired: 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do so, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of supporting the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. I think it is a very wise 
amendment, and the chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. Sweet] 
is in accord with me and with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
upon this subject. The hearings disclosed that the director is 
also in agreement with this amendment. He was asked by Mr. 
Sweer the following question: 

At this time have you made any estimate as to the probable number 
of suboffices that would be established in order to properly take care 
of this matter? 

And the director answered, “Approximately one to a State,” 
but later said he would not like to have it limited to each State 
particularly, because of the difference in the size of the States 
and the difference in the necessities of each State. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been, in studying this question, at first 
of the opinion that we ought not to have these regions or these 
substations, If there is one thing that has been brought to the 
attention of Members of Congress more than any other it is the 
fact that there is great confusion in taking care of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. I went into these hearings under the 
impression, Mr. Chairman, that this would add to the confusion. 
But when the man in charge of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, who has made a study of this question, who has been con- 
fronted day after day with its difficulties and troubles, says to 
us that it is absolutely necessary, that it will serve the purpose 
of clearing up this confusion, and that it will aid the service 
man, I think we ought to listen to his appeal. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I wiil. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, it has not been necessary up to 
this time, and the present director has made wonderful prog- 
ress in clearing up the confusion and eradicating inefficiency, 
and is bringing the matter up to a high standard in that 
regard, Now, I should like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it is absolutely necessary, as far as the efficiency and the sery- 
ice rendered to the men, that this should be done in just this 
way, and that this wide discretion be vested in this officer? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Of course, I do not say it is 
absolutely necessary, but I say that the Director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, who has this in charge, says 
that this will greatly expedite the making out of the necessary 
papa, and in his opinion will clear up the confusion that has 
existed. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think in all probability it would haye been 
an excellent thing if a system of this kind had been estab- 
lished in the beginning; but it seems to me that the period 
has now passed when the congestion of business in the depart- 
ment should lead to very great confusion. Tt seems to me it 
is rather late in the day now, when probably most of these 
applications have been sent in and passed on, when the amount 
of business is on the decline instead of on the increase, to 
create a great system of offices throughout the country, which 
will involve a large amount of expense, and which will be very. 
difficult to get rid of after they are once established.. I do 
not see why they should not be able to carry on this work 
at the present time without any more of these offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. This being a purely administrative convenience, not 
simply for the bureau but for the convenience of those who are 
beneficiaries of the law, it seems to me we ought not to limit 
the number of these subagencies. Some Members call them 
subbureaus and other suboffices. They are nothing of the 
kind. Nothing of the sort is involved. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the language used in the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Suboffices, yes; wherever they are established ; 
but it does not mean a great clerical establishment, with large 
overhead charges and all that sort of thing. As I say, I think 
you ought not to limit the number. It is a mistake to limit 
the number. The number ought to be governed by the neces- 
sity for these subagents, and the necessity ought not be deter- 
mined by the needs of one State. It might not be necessary 
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to have a subagency or suboffice in some particular State 
at all. 8 > 
Now, take Bristol, Tenn., which is on the line between Ten- 


nessee and Virginia. A subagency there could serve all that 


part of Virginia and all that part of Tennessee adjacent 
thereto. A subagency at Chattanooga could serve all northern 
Georgia but could not very well serve southern Georgia. One 
at Nashville, Tenn., could serye northern Alabama and that 
portion of middle Tennessee and southern Kentucky. One at 
Memphis would be just as convenient to Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi as to Tennessee. There would be four suboffices in one 
State that would do as much business and be of as great con- 
venience to several other States as suboffices could possibly be 
in those States. 

Now, this is an administrative matter and should be left to 
the director, who has to administer the law, and which does 
not place any additional expense upon the Government. 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the gentleman's idea that the soldiers or 
their representatives are to make personal calls at these sub- 
offices, or that the representatives of the several suboffices will 
make personal calls on the soldiers? 

Mr. SIMS. Often the applicant or the person in need would 
call up the subagent by telephone, because he would be near 
enough to do it, and the subagent can call up the regional office 
and get quick service. Now, take a hospital case, where tuber- 
culosis or something of that sort develops, and the soldier needs 
quick action. It should not be necessary to have to write to 
Washington, back and forth, simply that there may be a greater 
number of employees here in Washington. 

Mr. WALSH. The subofflce will have to write to Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. SIMS. That is not necessary at all. If he has not the 
information immediately at hand, he can get it from the nearest 
regional office. 

Mr. WALSH. They will have to get final authority from 
Washington. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘To get final action, I know; but all this prelimi- 
nary work calls for expedition and will provide quick relief to 
those who need it, and it can be had in this way. 

Mr. WALSH. As you increase offices and suboffices you 
decrease efficiency and expedition. 

Mr. SIMS. No; not at all. 

Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The gentleman’s amendment proyides for not 
exceeding 48 offices, does it not? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; I so understand it. 

Mr. CANNON. Will there have to be one in Rhode Island 
and one in Delaware? 

Mr. LAYTON. There ought to be one in Delaware. 

Mr. CANNON. It leaves the director some discretion. 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. Now, as we do not know how many 
will be needed, and as we assume that the director will not 
establish unnecessary agencies, why should we undertake here, 
without knowledge, to limit the number of subagencies, when 
these subagencies are intended to reduce the congestion of serv- 
ice here and to prove a great convenience to those who need 
quick advice and quick action? 

Mr. LAYTON. How does the gentleman like my suggestion 
of having one in every county? 

Mr. SIMS. That might be absolutely unnecessary, and 
would not help anything, and it would increase the expense. 
The Director of the War Risk Insurance Bureau knows better 
what to do than we do, and if we undertake to interfere with 
the administrative details and place limitations on same we 
will never have an institution that will function best in the 
public interest. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 1. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
that I would like to offer as a substitute for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will be 
recognized later. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio moves 
to strike out section 1. I make the point of order that there 
is an amendment already pending. 

Mr. BEGG. I will withdraw that and move to strike out 
the last two words. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have naught but good words to say for the 
Bureau of War Risk as it is at present functioning. I also want 
to say that I do not believe this present expansion is in keeping 
with good business or of necessity. It is a fact that 75 per cent 
of the older war-risk insurance beneficiaries have dropped their 


policies, according to the testimony of the war-risk officers 
before the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The proposed increase of offices in the different States in the 
country is for no other reason than to establish or appoint 
solicitors to go out and resell this insurance to these boys who 
have dropped it. I do not believe that the Government ought to 
go into the business of soliciting insurance. We have made it 
available for the boys; it is at their option if they want it. I 
do not believe it is incumbent on this Government to send men 
about the United States to sell insurance. Nor do I agree with 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stas] that there will be 
more efficient and quicker action if we have suboffices in the 
various States than there is at the present time. Tuberculosis 
does not strike a man overnight. He has plenty of warning 
and an opportunity to get his case before the department at 
Washington. Every time you multiply the offices through which 
a communication goes you hold it up. You hold it up one or 
two days if you handle it in the most expeditious way you 
can in passing through every single office. 

It is not a fact that the Director of War Risk Insurance wants 
this to handle the business they have now, for they have only 25 
per cent of the original insurance. Last February the insur- 
ance department had enough business to keep them occupied 
or busy for only 11 days in that month. They could have dis- 
charged 60 per cent of their force and transacted the business 
if they had not gone outside of the realm of their own depart- 
ment. That is the testimony of the head of the insurance divi- 
sion, and can be read to the committee if necessary. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. The insurance would be a very small portion of 
the work of these offices. 

Mr. BEGG. It is the same thing—duplicating what you have 
in Washington, and you have got to have one man specialized 
in every department. It is the rankest kind of folly, and it will 
not do the soldier any good. It will not do a single bit of good 
in the world except to build up a giant bureau at the expense 
of the taxpayers, without any benefit to the soldier. I want to 
say to you gentlemen who talk about saving money that it 
seems to me that if anything is brought up to save a nickel, 
not in a partisan line, but to do anything that ordinary busi- 
ness would tell you to do, the proponents always come up with 
the same cry that this is an emergency and you will be helping 
the soldier. Why, gentlemen, I have settled 300 cases through 
the War Risk Bureau and never have been held up any length 
of time, and I have not any cases pending there now. We fur- 
nished as many boys from my district as any district in the 
United States in proportion to population. ‘There is nothing 
to this, only an ambition on the part of the director—and I do 
not criticize that if he can get away with it. But he wants to 
build up a big machine and resell the 75 per cent of insurance 
end make a reputation for himself. That is a laudable ambition. 
But are we going to sit idly by and pay the bill when there is 
no necessity for it? They have 14 regional offices and that is 
enough; that brings them-near enough so that they are within 
an overnight mail to any spot in the United States. I think 
that is sufficient. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAtsH]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BANKHEAD as a substitute for the amendment of 
Mr. WALSH: Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “and such suboffices as 
may be deemed necessary in the best interests of the work committed to 
said bureau.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, my object in presenting 
this amendment is one, I think, that is really in the interest 
of the men who are to be served by this proposed legislation. 
I do not propose to yote against the provision of the section 
creating 14 regional offices, but when you go ahead and pro- 
vide, as in this section, for the establishment of a large number 
of suboffices in the country, it seems to me you only thereby 
increase the red tape, increase the delay that will result in 
the application of these men for adjustment of their matters 
with the War Risk Bureau. The functions that these substa- 
tions will perform are stated by the members of the committee 
to be that they will assist in preparing the papers for final de 
cision either by the regional bureau or here in Washington 
One of the main purposes, as stated in the report, is to central- 
ize these offices with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the 
Bureau of Public Health Service, the Federal Board for Voca 
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tional Education, the Red Cross, and other organizations. It 
seems to me if that is the purpose, the coordination sought, the 
activity ought to come in there in one central regional bureau. 
But if you go ahead, gentlemen of the committee, and put in sub- 
offices over yonder in some States—48 in the United States—it 
seems to me that that will entail additional delay in the secur- 
ing of the settlement. 

Of course, that substation will not have any official papers; 
it will not have the reports of the doctors and all that sort of 
thing; and final decision will rest either with the central 
office in Washington or with the regional substation. It will 
be only an adjunct, so called, and it seems to me entirely un- 
necessary. I fear that the result of it, instead of being to 
secure expedition in the settlement of these matters, will be 
delay, because the more circuitous you make the route that 
finy official business of the Government has to take the longer 
will be the delay in securing definite and final adjustment. 
That is borne out by the experience of all of us. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ` Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Alabama is familiar with 
the work of the Vocational Board on aecount of his being on 
the Committee on Education? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand they have 14 of these regional 
offices, Do they have any suboffices outside of the 14 regional 
offices? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. None that I know of. 

Mr, BLACK. Certainly their work is nothing like as great 
as the work of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, I think it is much greater now, as 
shown by the investigation recently held by the Committee on 
Education. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It could hardly be said that it has more, 
because every man who has taken vocational training is subject 
to the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and a great many others 
that have not taken that training. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I predicated that statement upon the as- 
sumption that there had been a larger percentage in proportion 
to the number of claims coming under the war-risk insurance 
adjusted than under the Vocational Board. Mr. Chairman, this 
is all that I have to say in respect to this. It seems to me 
these substations are not going to perform such character of 
useful work as would justify the danger of delay involved. It 
seems to me they could be safely stricken from the bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, when this matter was brought 
to the attention of the subcommittee that framed this bill there 
was considerable discussion as to the advisability, first, of estab- 
lishing regional offices. Whatever doubt there was in regard to 
the matter was resolved in favor of the establishment of these 
14 regional offices. The unanimous testimony of all those who 
appeared before us, who had concern with the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau, conyinced the subcommittee that it was absolutely 
necessary for the expedition of business to have these 14 re- 
gional offices. Mr. Jones, who is at the head of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, then proposed that substations in the various 
States and localities be established. My recollection is, and I 
am not disclosing now anything that is to be held secret by the 
action of the committee, that we determined that while substa- 
tions might be necessary, the number thereof should be lim- 
ited by the amount of the appropriation, to wit, the sum named 
in the bill. It follows as a matter of pure economics and busi- 
less that there can not be more substations and regional stations 
established than could be paid for by the amounts carried in this 
bill, to wit, $1,000,000. 

The next question arises, What is the necessity for these sub- 
stations? I address myself now particularly to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. Let us illus- 
trate, if we can: There were 4,000,000 men, or thereabouts, 
who were either drafted or who volunteered in the Army. It 
is estimated that at least three-quarters of those men either 
took out insurance or are entitled to allotments, or their de- 
pendents and relatives are entitled to benefits under the war- 
risk insurance act. Merely by the statement of that fact it 
would therefore appear that there is a tremendous amount of 
business for this War Risk Insurance Bureau. When you con- 
sider that possibly 3,000,000 of people in the United States are 
personally interested as being the primal beneficiaries, tha 
each one of 3,000,000 perhaps may have three or four dependent 
upon him, you multiply the number so that you have nine or 
ten million people who are interested in this subject. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DEWALT. I will ask the gentleman to pardon me just 
now, because I desire to pursue this argument. Therefore you 
have an enormous amount of business. It is not only in regard 
to vocational education, but it is in reference to allotments and 
in reference to insurance, in reference to benefits which accrue 
to those people and their dependents under the provisions of the 
war-risk insurance act. Why have these substations? That is 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
Let us illustrate again, as I said before: Pennsylvania has a` 
territory which is 300 miles or more in width, and possibly 240 
miles running from north to south. It has a population of about 
12,000,000 people. New York State has a territory equally as 
large and a greater population. If the percentage of enlist- 
ments and drafted men is taken into consideration, you can at 
once see that there are an enormous number of people, taken on 
the percentage basis, who were in the Army from those two 
States. Take into consideration the territory that these two 
States cover, and that there is but one regional office. Let us 
say that it is located geographically in the cénter of the State, 
and let us place it at Harrisburg. The men who are concerned 
in the matter must send their documents to Harrisburg, or if 
they are to be examined as the law requires they must go to 
Harrisburg from Pittsburgh, let us say, a distance of over 200 
miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. Take the large center of population that 
there is at Philadelphia, I think now ranking as the fourth 
largest city in the United States. Consider the great number 
of individuals interested in the subject, who of necessity must 
apply personally in respect to a great number of these matters. 
The object of having regional offices I have already explained. 
The object of having these substations, limited by the amount 
of the appropriation, is to bring these men in closer touch with 
some one who understands the business and who can help them 
out. The reply to that might be made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD]: The substations have nothing to do except 
to help these men in the formulation of their papers and that 
sort of thing.” That in itself is a great help. The reply then 
might be further made: “In any event, the papers must be 
eventually sent to Washington.” Again that is true, but let 
me refer the gentlemen to this potent fact. We have a revenue 
service in this Government, and we have in each district in the 
State of Pennsylvania what might be called a substation in the 
revenue service. We have one general revenue collector in the 
city of Washington. There is not a State in the Union that 
does not have three or possibly more substations, 

In Pennsylvania I think we have a half dozen or more. 
What is the purpose of it? The purpose is to expedite busi- 
ness and to help the transaction of necessary minutiw. It is 
an administrative function, and therefore I appeal to the mem- 
bers of the committee here, sitting as a Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, that the judgment of the 
subcommittee and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be taken upon this subject, and that the number of 
substations and the number of regional stations be limited 
only by the amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Under what division of section 1 does the 
gentleman interpret any limitation upon the number of sub- 
stations that can be established? 

Mr. DEWALT. None, except that $1,000,000 is carried for 
that purpose—to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the gentleman realizes that they 
can establish substations under section 1 that would cost 
$5,000,000, if they so desired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I can not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman think much advantage 
would be gained to the ex-service men where they mailed the 
application 10 miles to an office in charge of its receipt or a 
thousand miles? In other words, if he lives in the northern 
part of the State of New York, would there be much advantage 
gained in mailing it to New York City or mailing it to Wash- 
ington? 

Mr, DEWALT. I do not think so. 
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Mr. HUSTED, Does not the gentlemran think even if these 
regional offices are established and these substations are 
established that most of the men will to-day be so situated 
that they will have to mail their applications anyway? 

Mr. DEWALT. It is not only the mailing facilities, let me 
remark to the gentleman—and I also agree entirely that it 
would not make very much difference whether the applicant 
mailed his papers to New York City or to Washington—but 
these regional offices are established for the purpose of the ex- 
amination of the applicant, and so forth, and therefore the 
personal attendance of the individual must be given to the 
party who takes his application. 2 

Mr. HUSTED. I think under the conditions as they exist 
to-day that the applicant has not got to go very far to estab- 
lish his physical examination. Under the existing facilities 
he can be examined physically without very great disadvan- 
tage. Now, so far as this system to aid the applicant in the 
preparation of his papers, why, he would not be at all advan- 
taged by mailing to a station located at a shorter distance. I 
think the gentleman will himself admit that. 

Mr. DEWALT. I admit that for the purpose of mailing 
the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HUSTED. I therefore say the only man advantaged by 
this bill would be the man who happened to live in a city where 
this office was located. I assume this man would gain some 
advantage possibly, but it seems to me it is going a little too far 
to establish this very expensive system in order to benefit only 
the men who are fortunate enough to live in the town where the 
offices are located. 

Rising CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on my 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman suggests that the amend- 
ment being a perfecting amendment, it be again reported 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama strikes out language which I 
seek to perfect by way of an amendment, and that the vote 
would come on that perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair suggested, that will be the 
procedure if the gentleman from Massachusetts desires. The 
question is on the amendment. offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. SWEET. I ask that the amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. i 

There was no objection, 

The amendment was again reported., 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I will say that I have no objec- 
tion to this amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Alabama to strike out certain language. 

Mr. CANNON. Let that amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. CANNON. That ought to be adopted. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BANKHEAD) there were— 
ayes 30, noes 28, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. SWEET 
and Mr. BANKHEAD) reported that there were—ayes 51, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I haye an amendment at the 
Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 0000 

2 ' * „ e og 
141.000,00 7 ana insert in lieu thereof the ter “ $500,000.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
as the bill now stands we have written into it the continuance 
of the suboflices to the number of 48, which, to my mind, is a 
very wise provision; but with 48 suboflices created, with 1 
general supervisory office in the city of Washington, it seems 
to me there is absolutely no necessity for the establishment 
of a great middle class of offices known as regional offices, 14 
in number, because it is my opinion that the best work of the 
bureau can be done by the central office in Washington and by 


48 suboffices throughout the United States in such places as 
they may be established, and eliminate the 14 regional offices 
and also eliminate the necessity of a great appropriation of 
$1,000,000, which is to be continued for two years. I realize 
the matter is of great interest, and I am very glad to have the 
gentlemen confer with one another. The matter is something 
that seems to me very important, and I know all want to do 
what is best for the interest of the man, the soldier, who has 
this policy of insurance, or who may be entitled to the benefits 
of this act, and those benefits, to my mind, can best be estab- 
lished by an efficient central office here in Washington, by 48 
suboffices scattered wherever they may be necessary through- 
out the United States of America to furnish information to the 
man who wants information. But to establish 14 regional 
offices, to have 14 middle-class offices who are not responsible 
either to the suboffice or to the final office, but rather a sort of 
intermediate clearing house, seems to me to be entirely unneces- 
sary and tend to accumulate the great bulk of red tape and 
unnecessary things with which these men are required to 
comply. 

I believe that the very best interests of the service man will 
be subserved by affording him a substation whereby he can 
get immediate information or can get information in a short 
time, and then by having an efficient administration of this 
bureau in Washington. I think we have at present an efficient 
administration, but we should continue an efficient administra- 
tion, and to do that the establishment of the suboffices should 
not fall upon the expenditure of $1,000,000 but could be cared 
for by an appropriation of $500,000 per annum. 

It is in view of these two things, in view of what I believe 
to be finally to the best interests of the service man, that I 
offer the amendment striking out the language as to the regional 
offices and reducing the appropriation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the 
amendment, It seems to me if you give any discretion whatever 
to the 14 regional offices you will have conflicts in decision, 
You will have a boy in one section of the country drawing com- 
pensation in a larger amount than another boy in another sec- 
tion; that is, if you give any discretionary power to the 14 
different regional offices or if you give them authority to finally 
dispose of any cases. 

Mr. SWEET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. When I finish this sentence. On the 
other hand, if you do not give any discretionary power to the 
14 offices, what is the use of having them? You might just as 
well have your substations carry out the formal part of the 
application and send it direct to headquarters, because if there 
is no discretionary power on the part of the 14 offices to finally 
settle a proposition it will but delay to have the various appli-. 
cations go through one of the 14 offices and finally to head- 
quarters for final disposition. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman that these regional 
offices, as I understand it, are not vested with discretionary 
power in passing upon and finally adjudicating a case. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I accept the gentleman’s statement. 
Then there is absolutely no reason on the face of the earth for 
haying the 14 regional offices. If you are going to have the 
substations, they will be closer to the one who is making the 
appli¢ation, and when he gets his application in proper form, 
inasmuch as it must come to Washington to be finally disposed 
of, what is the use of flagging it on the way? If it must come 
to Washington before it is finally approved and finally adjudi- 
cated, let it come on the first and fastest train and direct to 
headquarters and there be finally disposed of. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. There are already eight of these regional offices 
established. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Then there are eight too many. 

Mr. SIMS. The other six are simply to correspond with the 
number of Public Health offices, because where the Public 
Health has a regional office the work goes on together and it 
is expedited, and the director knows more about it than I do 
and more about it than I suppose the gentleman from Texas 
knows, And the only purpose is tq collate this different work 
of these different public offices and save expense and expedite 
the service. 9 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The director may know more about it 
than we do, but he is not legislating. That is a brand new 
philosophy, for, according to the gentleman's argument, he 
would reduce expenses by increasing offices and officers. Ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s argument, we might say that inas- 
much as we have subtreasuries we ought to increase them. The 
fact that we have regional offices is not an argument why they 
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should be increased. The question, and the sole question, is 
whether or not they are efficient; whether or not they will 
make the service more efficient and more prompt. If they will 
not do so, there is not an argument that could be brought under 
the shining sun that will have weight in determining this ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact, this amendment reduces the appro- 
priation by $500,000 and at the same time makes the service more 
prompt and eflicient. 

Now, I repeat that I believe if you establish these 14 offices 
one of two things will happen. The bureau will come in a 
little bit later with the request that they be given discretionary 
power, or, if they are maintained without discretionary power, 
you will have a delay of two or three weeks, while these appli- 
cations, having been made out at the substations or the local 
Red Cross headquarters—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The application will be made out at 
the substation or at the local Red Cross headquarters, where a 
great many of them are made out at the present time, or through 
the post offices. This is more convenient for the soldiers mak- 
ing the applications than these regional offices will be. There- 
fore they can better serve the boys who will make the applica- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 


that they may cooperate more effectively for the benefit of 
the men. ö 

There are 14 districts throughout the United States for the 
Public Health Service. There are 14 places where the Public 
Health Service has headquarters throughout the United States. 
There are certain functions that are necessary in the adminis- 
tration of the war-risk insurance act, which are being performed 
by the Public Health Service. Most of the examinations that 
are being held to determine matters of compensation, hospital 
treatment, insurance, and things of that sort, are being con- 
ducted by the Public Health Service and by the physicians who 
are under the jurisdiction of the Public Health Service. - Al- 
ready the Vocational Educational Board, having divided the 
country into 14 districts, are combining their forces and their 
offices under the same roof with the Public Health Service in 
order that they niay correlate their work and cooperate more 
effectively. 

The object of the creation of these 14 regional districts is 
that the War Risk Insurance Bureau may have their men 
under the same roof, so that they may act in cooperation with 
the Public Health Service and with the Vocational Educational 
Board, so that these three agencies may be operated for the 
benefit of the ex-service men without the duplication of rents 
and expenses and without delay, and so that wherever possible 
they may cooperate on short notice. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. Can the gentleman point to a single instance 
where there is any coordination between the examinations con- 
ducted by the Public Health Service and the examinations con- 


Mr. BLANTON. I will state to my colleague, along the line | ducted by the Vocational Educational Board? If so, why does 


of his argument, that most of the complaints that have been 
lodged before the Committee on Education on the hearing that 
it has been having with reference to the rehabilitation matter, 
was to the effect that these various offices, say, the one in New 
York, did not have authority, and that after the application is 
passed on it could not take any definite action and wind it up. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am glad the gentleman suggested 
the dilemma. I said at the beginning of my argument that 
that would be the result., If you create offices, they will be 
asking for discretionary power to make them of value. Then 
you will have conflicts. You will have one boy drawing $10 
and another one drawing $50 a month, because they are in 
different regions. If you do not have this discretionary power, 
what on earth is the use to have them at all? They will serve 
no useful purpose, and they will delay the application of the 
soldier and cause him to be more dissatisfied than he is at the 
present time. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman is aware that the 
director said: 

From the Bureau of War Risk Insurance point of view I regard it 
as most essential that this authorization be given the burean in order 
that the work committed to that bureau might be facilitated. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I can not help it. You can argue until 
you are black in the face, but there is not a man in the United 
States who can convince me or any man, from the standpoint of 
reason, that you can put an application in the post office at 
Dallas and stop it at New Orleans for two or three weeks and 
get it to Washington and have it disposed of sooner than if 
you mail it from Dallas direct to Washington. The director can 
say what he pleases. He may establish more offices and elimi- 
nate this distribution. He can not argue that there is any use 
for the regional offices, 

The principal complaint throughout the country has been the 
delays in the final disposition of the applications of the disabled 
soldiers. Let us not increase these delays by establishing new 
places of delay, and all at further expense. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp}. 

I recognize it is a very easy matter for Members to object 
and find fault with any bill that proposes to create new offices 
or to give additional authority to offices already created. It 
is a very natural impulse, that affects all of us, because it is 
the course of least resistance, But the thing I feel we ought 
to look after in the passage or rejection of this measure is 
whether it is in the interest of the men who have been injured 
or who are entitled to the benefit of the war-risk insurance as 
it has been passed and amended from time to time. 

Now, we know that the Public Health Service, the Vocational 
Educational Board, and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance are 
all three functioning and cooperating together in the adminis- 
tration of the law for the benefit of the ex-service men. They 
are all correlated, and they are seeking to obtain quarters under 
the same roof in the various locations where they are in order 


each organization have separate offices in separate buildings, 
with a separate corps, a separate staff of physicians, and every- 
thing of that kind, and send in reports to separate institutions? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is just the situation that these three 
boards are trying to obviate. Heretofore they have been more 
or less separated. 

Mr. GOOD. They are separated now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are trying to get all these offices under 
the same roof, and the Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance testified before the committee that in at least three 
cities they have arrangements made for the Vocational Educa- 
tion Board and the Public Health Service to go into the 
same building. 

Mr. GOOD. That is about the extent of their coordination, 
according to their estimate for appropriations for the coming 
year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have not been able to get quarters in 
the same building as yet in every instance. They can not do it 
all overnight. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is not contemplated, is it, that the 
physicians at the regional offices will personally examine ap- 
plicants at the offices? : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily, unless it is in the imme- 
diate vicinity. p 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
examine them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There will be local examiners, of course. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And inasmuch as their reports must 
come to Washington before final disposition of the cases, what 
is the necessity of having the papers stopped on the way? 

Mr. BARKLEY. You might as well argue that a local post- 
master could make an application for war-risk insurance or 
compensation and transmit the papers to Washington. You 
have already refused to eliminate these 48 suboffices, for the 
reason that they will bring themselves in closer contact with the 
men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for three minutes in addition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me it would be putting the cart 
before the horse to establish the suboffices and then abolish 
the regional offices. The suboffices are to be established through- 
out the different States. One of these regional offices, for 
instance, will have headquarters in Cincinnati, and its jurisdic- 
tion will extend practically over 9 or 10 States, and whatever 
suboffices are established in those 9 or 10 States will report 
directly to the regional office, and if they send to the regional 
office papers that are incorrect, that must be amended, or of 


There will be local physicians to 
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which a new draft must be obtained, they will be sent back 
by the regional office to the several offices from which they 
emanate, and they will be corrected and completed before they 
are turned in to the Washington office by the regional office, 
and in that way, while there may not be any monetary saving, 
there will be a saving of time. This is an experiment, and we 
can not tell whether in the long run it will save any money 
to establish these suboffices, although the Director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance thinks it will; but even if it 
does not save any money, if it will assist some of these pitiful 
cases of cripples and dependents, and men entitled to the 
benefits of this insurance, to receive more ready and prompt 
action by the Government, it will justify our action here, 
whether it saves a dollar to the Federal Treasury or not. 
[Applause.] 

I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Garp] will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARD]. 

Mr. GARD. I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp EARN a 
“such,” strike out the 1 Un b ages not exceeding 
number and such”; also, in strike out the figures 

“$1,000,000” and insert in lieu 1 the az figures “ $500,000,” 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp), there were—ayes 27, noes 19. 

Mr. SWEET. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks for tell- 
ers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand until 
counted. [After counting.] Seventeen Members, not a suffi- 
cient number. Tellers are refused. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Garp was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

oe Clerk read as follows: 


ge 2, line 2, gy mB ang eee strike out the od and 
tenets a colon and the follow de Provided, That salaries 
of the employees of the su ices 8 be fixed in proportion to the 
number of ers furnished by the area within the the fer e of the 
2 ry Se such employee shall receive ann compensation in 
excess 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I spoke of this matter in 
general debate the other day. I am opposed to these lump-sum 
appropriations. I said then, and I still insist, that the House 
ought to fix some limitation on the salaries of officials. You are 
creating 48 suboflices throughout the United States. Unless 
they apportion the suboffices, give them an equal amount of 
work in approximately an equal territory, some employees will 
have lots to do and others not much work. If the salaries are 
all fixed the same, it will be an unfair proposition. Suppose a 
suboffice is established in New York or Pennsylvania, and an- 
other in a far western State where the population and the num- 
ber of men furnished in the service are very much smaller than 
in those large States. The man who has the suboffice in New 
York ought to receive more compensation than the man who has 
the suboffice where the small number of soldiers were furnished. 
I do not know whether the House cares to fix these limitations 
or not, but some legislation ought to be had limiting the com- 
pensation of these suboffices. There is no use of criticizing the 
department for the salaries that they pay if Congress itself is 
unwilling to put a limitation on the salaries. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out all of section 
1 after line 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will err. the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ame D: 

A AEEA 3 2 Goon: Page 1, after line 2, strike out the re- 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this matter was presented to 
the Committee on Appropriations on two different occasions 
in requests for a deficiency for appropriations. We did not 
see any merit in the proposition, and so the bureau goes to 
another committee. The Congress for more than 20 years has 
had to deal with a similar proposition. Originally there were 
18 pension agencies throughout the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to waste 
the time of the House, but the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa is speaking upon the most important matter before the 
House to-day, and he ought to have an audience. Members 
of the House will not know how to vote, and I make the point 
of order that no quorum is present. 


Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will not do that, as I 
have to attend a meeting within two or three minutes. There 
is a pretty good audience present now. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman does not care to have a 
larger audience, I withdraw the point, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. GOOD. Originally we had 18 pension agents, each 
drawing $4,000 a year. The total cost of operating the 18 pen- 
sion agencies in the United States was approximately $500,000 
annually. Every year, a long time after their creation, an 
attempt was made in Congress to dislodge them and do away 
with useless service. But there were 18 powerful men in the 
18 communities that had a tremendous influence politically, 
and there were $400,000 expended annually for clerks in these 
several communities. 

Finally, about five years ago, Congress in its wisdom abol- 
ished the pension agencies and saved, according to the esti- 
mate of the Commissioner of Pensions, more than $250,000 a 
year. [Applause.] 

Now, we are about to embark on the same thing. There is 
about as much reason for establishing 14 agencies here because 
there are 14 regional offices in the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion and the Board of Public Health Service, as there would 
be in establishing 7, because there are 7 days in the week. 
They bear no relation to each other at all, [Applause.] 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows that this does not only 


-create 14 but 48 more offices. 


. GOOD. Yes; it creates subagencies, but I am speaking 
about the State agencies, and what I say as to them may also 
be said against establishing subagencies. When the director 
came before the Committee on Appropriations and asked for 
this in the first instance, what was the program? Simply this: 
That he needed to educate the boys throughout the country with 
regard to the needs of insurance. They wanted to have then a 
State agency in every State. That State agent would have in- 
surance agents under him; as he explained it, they would per- 
form about the same service with regard to the ex-service men 
in having them take and keep up insurance that the State life 
insurance agencies would perform with regard to their policy- 
holders in the State. 

More than that, they wanted a million dollars a year, as I 
recall, to subsidize the magazines and newspapers of the country 
to carry advertisements. When this bill was originally reported 
to the committee by the subcommittee it carried the advertise- 
ment proposition. The two go together. True, that item has 
been eliminated. 

Now, I think section 2 of the bill is a very wise provision. 
You say you need the regional agents, and that you need the 
subagents. I say to you that the boy in the small town or in 
the country is just as much entitled to full knowledge with re- 
gard to this service as the fellow who lives in the town where 
you have the subagents or where you have the regional office. 
Give the postmaster in every place authority to furnish the in- 
formation and give him the authority to do the work. Many 
of them do not now have anything much to do. A few years 
ago we had a Commission of Economy and Efficiency appointed 
by President Taft. That commission made a report. Judge 
Warwick, the present Comptroller of the Treasury, was a mem- 
ber of the commission, one of the ablest men, I think, in the 
Government service to-day. That commission made a report, 
and in one respect their report was that the first-class post- 
masters performed no useful service except a political service, 
They recommended the abolition of all these offices. But here 
is where you can give them something to do. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for them to perform a real service, instead of finding 
more jobs and creating more places which we haye been com- 
plaining about on this side of the House. 

We have complained because the former Democratic Congress 
and this Democratic administration have been wasteful and ex- 
travagant in creating new offices and in creating useless posi- 
tions, and we have said that we are going to cut them out and 
that we are going to reduce the number of useless employees. 
I want to do that very thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman’s side was only camou- 
flaging when he said that. 

Mr. GOOD, Yet here is a proposition to create more offices 
when we ought to be retrenching. I want these men to have 
the information. I am just as anxious as anyone that they 
shall have all of the information available, but if you are go- 
ing to give them that information by personal touch of a rep- 
resentative of the Government, who can explain it to the boys, 
then you will need more than 48 offices; you will need an agency 
like the Post Office Department or some other agency. I think 
that is all taken care of in the second paragraph, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentlenran’s time be extended for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I want only two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I call attention to section 2, which provides that, 
under rules and regulations such as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General may prescribe, the Postmaster 
General is authorized to receive war-risk insurance premiums, 
and so forth. Remember, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is 
under the Secretary of the Treasury. Under these regulations 
the postmaster is authorized to receive applications for re- 
instatement of lapsed or converted insurance. The post office 
is a great ferce, carried on at great expense, amounting to 

. $400,000,000 a year. It reaches every hamlet, village, and town, 
and comes in personal touch with every man on the rural route. 
Why not use that agency, the most complete and perfect agency 
in the Government, the one that is conducted the most econom- 
ically of any of the Government agencies? Let us use it and 
extend its functions, so it will perform the service and cut out 
these 48 suboflices and 14 regional offices. A 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that the information about the 
insurance is rather technical, and is it not true that the Post- 
master General will have no information with reference to it? 
Would not the agents stationed in each State be best able to 
give to the various legion members the explanation required, 
and would not that whole program be beneficial to the boys? 

Mr. GOOD. Why should the information be technical? Any 
postmaster of ordinary intelligence can perform that service. 
I think the information that would be furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General to them ought 
to be sufficient, together with all of the printed circulars that 
have been sent to the men—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. And all of that information could be fully 
set forth in circulars. 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely; and that has been done. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be again extended for one 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Does the gentleman know of any 
instance in which there has been any such technical informa- 
tion that a single boy has failed to get his insurance rewritten, 
if he wished it? 

Mr. GOOD. Personally, I do not. I think very full informa- 
tion has been furnished, and when the director first came be- 
fore the committee he stated the reason he was asking a mil- 
lion or two dollars for the advertisement was that resort to ad- 
vertisements was on the theory that they did not have the ad- 
dresses of a majority of the ex-service men. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not true that the insurance lapsed in 
three-fourths of the cases? 

Mr. GOOD. Ob, yes; in a great many cases; I am not sure 
of the percentage. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed fo the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. It seems 
to me that if that amendment is carried it will very largely 
curtail the effect of this measure. As it is now; we have cut 
the appropriation by $500,000. The proposition originally was 
born in the American Legion and was incorporated in resolu- 
tions adopted by the legion in its Minneapolis meeting last 
November. True, we have not indorsed or incorporated in this 
bill all of the resolutions or recommendations of the legion, 
but we do belleve that in its insistence upon having these sub- 
offices and these regional offices it has presented to Congress 
a concrete, valuable proposition, one which will inure to the 
advantage of these soldiers. If we do not get those boys to 
insure, or if they do not retain the insurance which they have 
already taken, the beneficent plan of insurance to soldiers will 
practically fall to the ground; and as it falls to the ground 
hereafter there will be growing demands upon Congress for 
consideration of a different kind. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says that there is no 
coordination and that there will be no coordination if you have 
these regional offices and suboffices. Let me add this propo- 
sition: Is not the Public Health Service under the Secretary, 
of the Treasury, and is not the enforcement of the war-risk 
insurance act under the Secretary of the Treasury? If that 
be true, then the Secretary of the Treasury has the power to 
secure coordination as to those two services. We want to 
put all these agencies under the same roof, so that the boys 
will not be compelled to go from town to town in order to 
comply with the requirements of the war-risk insurance act. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does not the gentleman know that while they 
are under the Secretary of the Treasury, each is under a 
different assistant and that they are not able to agree with 
regard to many of the details of these various services? 

Mr. ESCH. That is not a responsibility of Congress. That 
is a responsibility of the administrative officers. Congress 
fulfills its obligation when it puts under one department the 
coordination of the Public Health Service and the enforcement 
of the war-risk insurance act. I do not fear, if this is passed, 
that there will not be coordination. There certainly will be. 
Talk to the soldiers, and they will tell you their complaints 
against the administration of the war-risk insurance act and 
the vocational rehabilitation act—that they are sent to one town 
to be examined by a surgeon of the Public Health Service 
and then to another town in order to qualify under the war- 
risk insurance act, and still to another to get further neces- 
sary data. Why put them to all of this inconvenience if you 
can aid them with 14 agencies and have all under one roof, 
where all of the information needed for them to qualify can 
be readily obtained. I hope the amendment will not pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr, Goon) there were—ayes 39, noes 38. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Swrer and 
Mr. Goop) reported that there were—ayes 52, noes 47. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall relieve from 
the payment of premiums on renewable term insurance the follo 
prom; to wit: (a) Those who are receiving hospital care under sai 

ureau, during the period kre are receiying such care; (b) those who 
are receiving vocational training pursuant to the vocational rehabilita- 
tion act, during the period of such training; and (e) those who are 
temporarily totally disabled by reason of an gury or disease entitling 
them to compensation, during the period of such total disability. 

That said bureau shall also provide, without charge therefor, hos- 
pital, dental, medical, and surgical care and treatment and prosthetic 
appliances for all honorably discharged commissioned officers and en- 
Usted men disabled by reason of any wound or injury received or dis- 
ease contracted while in the service of the United States and in the 
line of duty: „ That application for such care and treatment 
and appliances shall be made within one year from the date of the 
agin ischarge or from the date this act goes into effect, whichever is 

e later. $ 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. PARRISH : Page 4, line 19, after the word “ duty,” 
cie 2 colon, insert a period, and strike out all of lines 20, 21, 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have made this motion to strike out lines 20, 21, 
22, and 3 on page 4 of the bill for the reason that I do 
not believe that there is to-day a man, woman, or child 
anywhere in the United States who would for a moment 
stand for the pleading of the statute of limitations against a 
boy who has contracted disease or has been injured in the 
service. This bill as it is now written by the committee—and 
I have the greatest respect for the committee; I know that they 
have the welfare of these men at heart—provides that if they, 
have contracted disease in the service or if they have been in- 
jured in the service, they must apply for treatment within one 
year from the passage of this act, and if they fail to so file 
their claims, then the great Government of the United States 
must plead the statute of limitations against them and say be- 
cause they did not apply within one year they must go away and 
receive treatment elsewhere. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARRISH. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
limitation upon it whatever? 

Mr. PARRISH. I would put absolutely no limitation what- 
ever upon the time in which a man who has been wounded in 


Would the gentleman put any 
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the service or received injuries in the service could come to the 
United States Government and receive treatment. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is preliminary to the real 
question. How about the men who have served in all the 
other wars? 

Mr. PARRISH. Well, we have just passed a bill the other 
day, I will say in answer to my friend 


Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. In reference to these hospitals? 

Mr. PARRISH. No; in reference to the men of the Spanish- 
American War by taking care of them if they are unable for 
any cause growing out of the war or—— 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana rose. 

Mr. PARRISH. Is there another question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not want to take up the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. PARRISH. I feel sure the spirit that probably prompted 
the committee in adding this limitation to the bill was that 
they wanted these men to come in and get the treatment so 
they could get through with it; but I say to you that when 
this war was declared and when the emergency confronted the 
American people Congress said to the boys that they must come 
into the service. They were given no choice. We commanded 
them, and now since the war is over, since these men have 
gone and met the crisis and have received injuries or suffered 
wounds and have come back to this country, it is now time to 
let the boys have their way and say when they desire to take 
the treatment, and the Government ought to stand with open 
arms until the last day of time if it is necessary to care for 
the boys who have suffered injury in the service. It may be 
said that they ought to take the treatment within one year. 
It is said that there are something like 4,000 men in my State 
who contracted tuberculosis in the service. The hospital ac- 
commodations in the State are not sufficient to take care of 
them and many of them must secure treatment in some other 
States. A boy fresh from the firing line or the trenches, per- 
haps, braced with the courage that accompanied him when he 
went through that ordeal, may think himself equal to this fight 
against that grim renper of death, and he may fight it out him- 
self alone or fight it out with his family for 12 months from 
the passage of this act. But the time may come when he will 
find himself matched in an unequal contest and the time may 
come when he will have to fall back upon the great arm of his 
Government, and, in the name of God, gentlemen, are we going 
to suy to him or them that we will plead the statute of limita- 
tions against him and say that he can not get treatment from 
the Government when he returns to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PARRISH. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. PARRISH. I feel that the Government, I feel that the 
people of the United States, would be hard to the very core 
if it should say to a man 10 years from now, if he could prove 
that his injury dated back and was the direct result of his sery- 
ice in the Army, that treatment should be denied such a young 
man. I do not think there will be many cases of that kind, 
but there will be many that will extend beyond the period of 
ene year—I do not believe the Government would stand for 
one moment for the pleading of the statute of limitations and 
throw in a soldier’s face that statute which would say that be- 
cause he did not come within one year, forever hereafter 
he must be denied the help of this Government. I do not be- 
lieve, my good friends, the framer of this bill—I do not believe 
that the members of this committee would stand for a moment 
for the pleading of the statute of limitations. It is a sad thing 
when the Government of the United States by reason of its 
statutes will plead a limitation against a man upon property 
rights. It does not do it very often, if at all, but it is infinitely 
a sudder thing for the great Government of the United States to 
plead the statute of limitations against an unfortunate man or 
boy who in the service contracted disease or fell with a wound 
that continued with him through life and treatment became 
necessary years afterwards. Certainly not. There are many 
cases of that kind, gentlemen of the committee, and I am 
very much in earnest when I say that we ought to strike from 
the provisions of this bill any kind of legislation or any kind 
of a provision that would allow a limitation to be hurled in 

_ the face of these unfortunate men. No; we do not want a 
limitation to be placed against them. We want him to know 
that the arm of the great Government that he has served in 
the hour of its crisis, when he has aided in holding aloft that 
flag which has never known defeat; we want him to know 
and feel that the Government is back of him and ready to 
support him, and that the heart of its people is too generous, 


too great, too powerful, too appreciative ever to say to any 
such man, no matter whether he comes in 1 year or 20 years, 
that he shall be denied treatment in the hospitals of this great 
Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the gentle- 
man's statement I am convinced that he does not understand 
the full import of this particular section of the bill. 

Now, according to prior law, anyone who is entitled to com- 
pensation is entitled to reasonable governmental medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospital services. I call his attention to the exact 
wording of the law: 

(6) In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured 
person shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable govern- 
mental medical, surgical, and hospital services and with such supplies, 
including wheeled chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appli- 
ances, as the director may determine to be useful and reasonably neces- 
sary, which wheeled chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appli- 
ances may be procured by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in such 
manner, either by purchase or manufacture, as the director may deter- 
mine to be advantageous and reasonably necessary: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the necessary military 
control over any member of the Military or Naval Establishments before 
he shall haye been discharged from the military or naval service. 

Now, that applies to men who are entitled to compensation. 
The question arose in regard to the men who have been injured 
in the service who come within the 10 per cent; that is, their 
disability was not rated 10 per cent but was rated less than 
10 per cent, and yet their injuries were received while in the 
service and in line of duty. Now, this provision is placed in the 
bill for the purpose of giving those who were slightly injured, 
those who bave a rating of less than 10 per cent, this benefit; 
and the committee thought that under the circumstances those 
who had been slightly injured and were not entitled to com- 
pensation should receive from the Government medical and sur- 
gical care and treatment. 

I may say in this connection, in order that there may be no 
misapprehension as to the language used, I have an amendment 
to propose, which is to the effect that the provisions in this 
section are in addition to the medical care and treatment that 
are accorded men who are entitled to compensation. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. What is the reason for putting the limita- 
tion on? If they are entitled to it at all, why limit them? 

Mr. SWEET. There must be an end to these things, and 
for that reason, and because of the small number of slightly 
disabled men who would fall below the 10 per cent, it was 
thought best by the committee that it should be limited to one 
year from the date of the man’s discharge, or from the date this 
act goes into effect, whichever is the later. Their injuries will 
be slight, because they will be rated at less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If the gentleman will yield further, does 
the gentleman think there should ever be an end to the Govern- 
ment treatment of soldiers who entered this war and were dis- 
abled as the result of their services in the war, even though 
10 per cent? 

Mr. SWEET. The moment a man’s disability is rated more 
than 10 per cent he is entitled to medical and surgical care and 
treatment under the other provisions of the act. Whatever ail- 
ment they may have is purely temporary at this time, and in 
order that there can not be any question about the law we have 
limited it to one year in which to make application; and, of 
course, under the proyisions of this bill it must be some in- 
jury or disability received or contracted while in the service 
of the United States in line of duty. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. What is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. SWEET. My amendment is—the one that I shall offer 
in a few moments—page 4, line 14, after the word that.“ 
insert the following: “in addition to the care, treatment, and 
appliances now authorized by law.” 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. For those who are being treated and cared 
for and who are injured more than 10 per cent there is not any 
reason for this provision at all, is there? 

Mr. SWEET. None whatever. 

Mr. PARRISH. Then what benefit will-the amendment that 
you have in mind have? 

Mr. SWEET. It will reach the disabled men who are rated 
less than the 10 per cent, because the other provisions in the 
law simply give medical care and treatment to those who are 
entitled to compensation. 

Mr. PARRISH. Do you not think, as a practical proposition, 
that this limitation here will cause endless confusion through- 
out the country and that men who are enforcing this law will 
resort to this to cut good men off who need treatment? And 
do you not think that a man may be injured now to a small 
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‘extent, but time may aggravate that injury as age comes on, 
and way out yonder in the future he may be entitled to treat- 
ment, when he does not need it now? 

Mr. SWEET. If that is true, then the rating of his dis- 
abilities will be over 10 per cent and he will be entitled to the 
care and treatment heretofore provided for. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman’s amendment, then—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. OLIVER. I am opposed to any time limitation; yet if | 


the gentleman wishes to make it apply only to that class of 
cases indicated, it occurs to me he should prepare his amend- 
ment differently and let it read: 

Provided, however, That this limitation shall only apply to those 
having less than a 10 per cent disability rating. 

That, in my opinion, would clearly state the purpose of this 
proviso as outlined by the gentleman. 

Mr. SWEET. My amendment means just that, and it is 
more liberal to the fellow who is injured. 

Mr. OLIVER. No. Your position is that the man now 
drawing compensation who has a disability rating in excess of 
10 per cent is never barred from applying for medical-aid treat- 
ment. This section, I submit, is not so drawn as to make it 
clear that the gentleman’s interpretation will hereafter be 
adopted by those charged with its enforcement, and certainly 
the gentleman should now make it clear that the time limita- 
tion is only intended to those having a disability rating of less 
than 10 per cent. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it would be very easy to cover 
that. 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly it will, and it should be done. I 
am not in sympathy with any time limitation. It should not 
be subject to the slightest difference of opinion as to the class 
of cases to which it is applicable. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would be easy to cover that by 
inserting in this paragraph the words provided for in this sec- 
tion and that “ the application for such care and treatment and 
appliances provided for in this section shall be made in one 

ear.” 

Mr. OLIVER. May I ask the gentleman if he thinks the 
proviso as drawn shows that it is applicable only to those hav- 
ing less than 10 per cent disability? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Clearly it would show that, with the 
amendment which the gentleman from Iowa proposes, if that is 
incorporated. 

Mr. OLIVER. There is nothing now in the section which 
limits it to such class only. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; there is not. 

Mr. SWEET. To cover that other proposition we prepared 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PARRISH]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
PARRISH) there were—ayes 16, noes 30. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. , 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweet: Page 4, line 14, after the word 
“that,” insert the yon flo, “In addition to the care, treatment, and 
appliances now authorized by law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the anrendment offered 
by the gentleman front Iowa [Mr. SWEET]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Illinois ought to 
be added. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I move to insert after the word “ ap- 
pliances,” in line 21, the words “ provided for in this para- 
graph.” 

Mr. SWEET. After the word “ appliances“? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. After the word “ appliances,” in line 
21. è 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx of Illinois: P. 4, line 21, after 
the word “appliances,” insert the words “prov: for in this para- 


graph.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


- The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 7. That section 19 of the act entitied “An act to ame 
insuran 


nd and 
the war-risk ce act,” approved December 24, 1919, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 19, That the amount of the monthly installments of allotment 
and family allowance, compensation, or insurance which has heretofore 
or which may hereafter become payable under the provisions of the war- 
risk insurance — but which has not been paid prior to the death of 
the m entitled to receive the same, shall be paid to the executor or 
— arran sen of such deceased person, but if no demand in writing 
has been made by such executor or administrator, then, in cases where 
the amount is $4 pee in the following order 

decedent left 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 


15 to 21, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDELOM : Page 6, line 15, strike out all 
of lines 15 to 21, inclusive. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the language contained in 
these lines would permit the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance practically to administer the estate of the de- 
ceased, and in his judgment or discretion to pay claims against 
the estate of the deceased. It goes beyond the statutes of many 
of the States. For instance, it would give priority not only to 
funeral expenses and expenses of the last illness, but as well 
to board, rent, or other household expenses for which the de- 
cedent was liable. Suppose the decedent left a widow surviving 
him. In the State of Illinois only the funeral expenses and 
the expenses of the last illness would be preferred claims against 
the estate, and the remainder of the estate would go to the 
widow, up to a certain amount allowed to her, under the law, 
for the support of herself and any minor children; and such 
claims as those mentioned in this section, for board, rent, and 
other household expenses would not be ized as claims 
prior to her allowance or award under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. I apprehend that the same state of the law exists in 
other commonwealths. 

The effect of this provision is to give the Director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance the authority to administer 
these small estates of less than $400 along more liberal lines 
than such estates could be administered in the various States. 

My attention has also just been called to the fact that this 
provision, beginning with line 15, on page 6, may not neces- 
sarily be limited to estates of less than $400, and I submit that 
in case the estate is in the amount of more than $400 it would 
be necessary to have an administrator appointed under this 
section of the proposed act, and that therefore the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance would have nothing to do with the pay- 
ment of these claims, and this provision would be a nullity in 
the case of such estates. I think we may well leave it to the 
people who have claims against these small estates, which 
would be practically administered by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, to find their own means of reim- 
bursing themselyes, and not place in the machinery of ‘the 
office of the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance a 
department for the administration of estates and for the de- 
termination of the question whether claims should properly be 
allowed and paid. I submit that these lines should be stricken 
out. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amendment of 
the gentleman will not be adopted. The amendment strikes out 
the proviso which reads as follows: 

Provided, That this section shall not be so construed as to prevent 
payment from the amount due the decedent's estate of his funeral ex- 
penses, expenses of his last illmess, board, rent, or other household 
expenses for which the decedent was liable, provided a claim therefor 
is presented by the person or persons who actually paid the same, be- 
fore settlement by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

In case the amount is over $400, an administrator or executor 
must be appointed. If it is less than $400 and an administrator 
or executor is appointed, it is paid to the administrator or 
executor. This provision here is a clean-up section. Under the 
provisions of the law any insurance money is exempt and there- 
fore can not be applied in the payment of claims. This pro- 
vision is put in here so that any claim of that character will 
not be prejudiced when properly presented against an estate. 
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And further, under the provisions of the war-risk insurance 
act, it provides for the payment of funeral expenses, and it is 
necessary that this provision be left in the bill at least in part. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATEH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. In just a moment. In view of what the gentle- 
man from New York and others said the other day, after look- 
ing over the section I have concluded to offer an amendment, 
which I will read at this time so that they will understand its 
full import, and I trust that they will withdraw the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I purposely waited to see whether the 
committee had any amendment. 

Mr. SWEET. I will say that the chairman of the committee 
apparently was not looking this way, or perhaps I was a little 
slow in obtaining recognition. My amendment is as follows: 

Page 6, line 17, strike out the words “of his“ before the word 
“ funeral ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ for.” 

Following that, on page 6, I move to strike out all after the words 
“ funeral 8 in lines 17 and 18, to and including the word 
“liable,” in line 19. 

So that the proviso will then read: 


Provided, That this section shall not be so construed as to prevent 
payment from the amount due the decedent's estate for funcral ex- 
penses, provided a claim therefor is presented by the person or persons 
who actually paid the same, before settlement by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. 

I think this meets squarely the gentleman's criticism and 
objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In view of the statement by the chair- 
man of the committee, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment that I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEET. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Sweet: Page 6 


Une 7, strike out the words “of 
w before the word “ funeral,” and 
“for.” 


insert in lieu thereof the word 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I intend to follow that amend- 
ment, if adopted, by another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman strikes out the words “of his.” 

Mr. SWEET. Yes; strike out the words “ of his” and insert 
the word “for.” 

Mr. MacCORATE. Would not that make it general instead 
of his“ funeral expenses? 

Mr. SWEET. The language in this section is about the same 
as that which is now in force in another department. 

Mr. MAcGRATH. I have a case where the man's wife died, 
and they thought he was entitled to funeral expenses for the 
wife. Now, if you strike out“ for his funeral expenses 

- Mr. SWEET. It can only apply to his funeral expenses be- 
cause the present law relates to expenses of this character. 

Mr, MacCRATE, Why strike out the words “of his”? 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Within what time is the administrator or 
executor required to make the demand for the amount when 
less than $400? 

Mr. SWEET. Within a reasonable time. 

Mr, OLIVER. There is nothing stated in regard to it. 

Mr. SWEET. I will say to the gentleman that this question 
was considered by the committee. If you put it 60 days or 90 
days or 100 days, the Government could not settle within that 


riod. 

Oe: OLIVER. May not the War Risk Bureau delay payment 
until there is a renunciation by the legal representative of the 
right to claim the $400? 

Mr. SWEET. No; because they are permitted to do it. The 
same provision is in force in the War Department for the pay- 
ment of the balance due on settlements of accounts of deceased 
officers or enlisted men to widows or heirs, and so forth. 

Mr. OLIVER. There is another objection to the section in its 
present form. It seems to presuppose the appointment of an 
executor or administrator, and only where there has been such 
an appointment would payment be authorized. Why not say, 
“Tf no demand is made by any legal representative of deceased 
within a reasonable time“? 

Mr. SWEET. Then you ask the question, What is a rea- 
sonuble time? And that is a question for-the court to deter- 
mine, 


Mr. OLIVER. You make the amount payable absolutely to 
the executor or administrator in the first part of this section, 
and until a personal representative is appointed, of course, 
there could be no demand, and the director of the bureau 
might with propriety hold that until an administrator or execu- 
tor was appointed no opportunity to demand payment could 
arise or be considered as waived. So it occurs to me that you 
should provide that in the absence of a demand in writing by 
an administrator or executor the War Risk Bureau could pay 
any sum due, not exceeding $400, at its discretion, to the parties 
named in the section. $ 

Mr. SWEET. That would have a tendency to delay matters 
because the War Risk Bureau would be looking for a demand. 

Mr. OLIVER. The purpose I have in view is to avoid any 
delay and to do away with any possible insistence that a legal 
representative must first be appointed before the right accrues 
for the bureau to pay over the sum to the beneficiaries named. 

Mr. SWEET. After reading it over carefully, the gentleman 
must come to the conclusion that the War Risk Bureau can pay 
it after a reasonable time. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have read it, and it provides first for pay- 
ment to the executor or administrator, and then seeks where 
such representative makes no demand that it can be paid to 
certain parties specified. 

Mr. SWEET. And if no demand in a reasonable time has 
been made by the executor or administrator 

Mr. OLIVER. That assumes that an executor or adminis- 
trator must be appointed. 

Mr. SWEET. Then the payment is to be made as specified. 
The question came up under the law as it now exists, and it was 
found that the laws of the various States were not uniform in 
this respect. We are endeavoring to frame the bill so that it 
will allow the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to distribute 
these small amounts without delay. With the gentleman's sug- 
gested amendment the War Risk Bureau would be required to 
delay until it could find out whether there was a legal repre- 
sentative appointed. 

Mr. OLIVER. No; I wish to authorize payment, even though 
no administrator or executor may ever be appointed, As the 
bill is drawn it may be that they are not authorized to pay until 
it is first ascertained that an administrator or executor has 
been appointed and has failed to exercise the right given to 
demand it in writing. j 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In that connection, I wish to state 
that in our State there may be some instances in which admin- 
istrators are not necessary and no administration is had. Under 
this provision how would the money be distributed—I mean in 
those cases where no administration is necessary? 

Mr. SWEET. If there has been no demand by an adminis- 
trator or executor, then the distribution can be made. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Very well. Now, in line 17 you insert 
the word “ for,” and it seems to me that you make the funeral 
services due to the estate. 

Mr, SWEET. I have no objection to the insertion of the 
word “his,” and I ask unanimous consent that after the word 
“for,” line 17, to insert the word “ his.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think it ought to be “ of his.” 

Mr. SWEET, Then I leave it as I offered it originally and 
withdraw my request. d 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 8 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, What is the reading now of this section 

| beginning with line 15? 

The CHAIRMAN. The section reads exactly as it was, 
except in line 17 the words “of his” are stricken out and the 
word “for” inserted. The rest is just as it has been. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Iowa {Mr. Sweet] has an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sweet: Page 6, strike out all after the 
words “ funeral expenses,“ in lines 17 and 18, and including the word 
able,“ in line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, ; 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment by inserting after the word “for,” the word “ his.” 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, that amendment has been 
adopted, 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment is not germane to the 
amendment now pending. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend in line 
17, after the word “ for,” by inserting the word “ his.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CHINDBLOM : Page 6, line 17, after the word 
“for,” insert the word his.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out the word “for” and inserting the 
word “ of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment is not in order, for that 
would be a reconsideration of the amendment offered a few 
minutes ago by the gentleman from Iowa and already agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it in order to move to reconsider 
now, or will it be necessary to wait until the amendment is 
disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is pending. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to reconsider 
the amendment by which “of his” was stricken out in line 
17 and “for” inserted in lieu thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to reconsider may not be made 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
Mr. JONES of Texas. A parliamentary inquiry. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is there any way to get reconsidera- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN, The House must consider these amend- 
ments when the bill is reported to the House. That suggests a 
remedy of itself. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I call attention to the language as the gentle- 
man has changed it in line 17. He has stricken out the words 
“of his” and inserted the word “for.” I submit, if you read 
that language carefully, you will see that it says this section 
shall not be so construed as to prevent payment from the amount 
due the estate for funeral expenses, and that either means the 
amount due the estate, or it does not mean anything. In other 
words, it changes the whole meaning of the original language, 
Under the original language the proviso was that the section 
should not be construed so as to prevent payment from the 
amount due to the estate “of his” funeral expenses, and when 
you strike out “of his” and insert “for,” the language means 
that it shall net be construed as to prevent payment from the 
amount due the estate for funeral expenses. What does that 
mean? 
the estate for funeral expenses. If you leave the language as 
originally written, it is all right, but when you strike out “of 
his” and insert “for” you will find that it does not mean any- 
thing or it means some amount due to the estate, and it destroys 
the language absolutely. The committee had the language right 
in the first place, but you have destroyed the meaning of the 
sentence by making the change. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man is right. Would it not meet the parliamentary situation if 
the gentleman should offer to amend by striking out the proviso 
and by drawing a new proviso to embrace the language he de- 
sires? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Perhaps that would meet the parlia- 
mentary situation. I ask unanimous consent to strike out the 
word “ for” in line 17 and insert the words “ of his.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inform the gentleman that 
the language is not as he apprehends it. As the language now 
stands in line 17 it is “for his funeral expenses.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Then I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out the word “ for” and insert the word “ of.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he ask unanimous consent that the vote may be 
taken again on the two amendments, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If that will meet the parliamentary 
situatian, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. While we are floundering around on this 
proposition, I would like to suggest that you recall all that has 
been done, all of the changes that have been made, and stick to 
the original language, beginning with the word “ provided.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. LAYTON. Because if a man is dead, somebody will bury 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


him, but if one of these soldiers is in a home, or if he wants 


NG 


If it means anything, it means whatever may be due to’ 


lodging or board, if he wants to be taken care of, it seems to me 
that is the most beneficent provision in the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote be taken again on the two amendments 
amending line 17, page 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the vote be again taken on the two ainend- 
ments in line 17. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the Clerk will report 
the amendment, first, of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweet}, 
in line 17, and then the amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Cutnpstom], in line 17. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Swurr: Page 6, line 17, strike out the 
words “of his” before the word “funeral” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ for.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the word “such,” in line 3, page 6, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “an.” Will the chairman accept that? 

Mr. SWEET. The gentleman changes the word “such,” in 
line 3, to the word “an,” so it will read “paid by an executor 
or administrator.” I have no objection to it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Otiver: Page 6, line 3, after the word 
“by,” strike out the word “such” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “an.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, would a motion be in order to 
move to reconsider the amendment which has just been made 
to restore the original language of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, It would not be in order, not in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM : Page 6, line 15, after the 
word “ Provided,” insert That any unpaid allotment shall be paia 


npon demand to the person who made such allotment: And pro 
urther.“ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this section relates to the 
matter of allotments; family allowances, compensation, and in- 
surance. By its terms the allotment is made by the soldier 
himself out of his own compensation due him from the Govern- 
ment. In other words, it is his own money which he has 
caused to be transferred to some beneficiary. In the event of 
the death of the beneficiary, the estate of the beneficiary may 
go to an entire stranger, to one in whom the soldier had no 
interest whatever, and the result would be that his allotment, 
which he had made out of his own pay for the benefit of a 
dependent beneficiary, would go to some one in whom he had 
no interest and for whom he would never have made any pro- 
vision. I believe that where a soldier has made an allotment 
for the benefit of a beneficiary or dependent, and such bene- 
ficiary or dependent dies, the soldier should have the privilege 
to get the return to himself of that money which he has allotted 
to the dependent or beneficiary. That is the effect of this 
amendment, and I submit that the amendment should be 
adopted. í 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This is to cover the amount that is taken 
out of the soldier’s pay and has not been paid? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Exactly. It is the amount taken out of 
the soldier’s salary which has not been paid to the beneficiary, 
and if this amendment is not adopted the heirs of the bene- 
ficiary would get the money which the soldier had allotted. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would not the money be the soldier's until 
it was delivered to the beneficiary in the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not according to this act, because this 
bill says, page 5, section 19, that the amount of the monthly 
installments of allotment and family allowance, compensation, 
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or insurance which has heretofore or which may hereafter 
become payable and which has not been paid prior to the death 
of the person entitled to receive the same, shall be paid to the 
executor or administrator, and in case of a small estate to 
certain heirs of the decedent. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under the gentleman’s amendment it is to 
be returned to the soldier from whom it was taken? 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; to be returned to the soldier from 
whom it was taken and who made the allotment. 

Mr. SWEET. If the soldier is dead, how is it returned to 
him? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
estate, of course. 

Mr. SWEET. But this is a clean-up section, and deals with 
money due the decedent’s estate, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the proviso beginning at line 15, o 
page 6, does not cover this kind of case. i 

Mr. SWEET. We have amended it so that it only applies to 
funeral expenses. That is all there is left in this last section. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I insist that there is nothing in this bill 
now which permits the soldier to demand and receive back the 
allotment which he has made to his beneficiary who has died. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman probably is aware of the 
fact that at the present time where allotment has not been paid 
to the beneficiary and the soldier has been discharged, almost 
daily the department is returning to the soldier himself such 
allotments upon demand. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They do in certain cases, particularly if 
a Member of Congress will take the matter up and see that it is 
done, but it may not always be done, while if this amendment 
is adopted as presented the allotment will always be refunded 
upon demand. 

Mr, McKEOWN. If the gentleman will yield, I will say to 
the gentleman from Texas I have a case where they refused to 
return it to the soldier. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the language in the section. 

That the amount of the monthly installments of allotment and 
family allowance, compensation, or insurance which has heretofore 


or which may hereafter become payable under the provisions of the 
war-risk ineuratice act, but which has not been paid prior to the 


If the soldier is dead, it goes to his 


death of the person entitled to receive the same, be paid to the 
executor or a istrator of such de person— 
And so forth. 


Now, that relates to the amounts that are due at the time of 
the death of the soldier or the person entitled to receive the 
same, 

Mr. MacCRATE. Is not that prior to it? It is at the time of 
the death of the person entitled to receive them, and that is 
why their executor gets it and not the soldier. 

Mr. SWEET. It is prior to the death of the person entitled 
to receive the same. 

Mr. MacCRATH. Not of the soldier, however. 

Mr. SWEET. That is so. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman from Iowa, it seems to me, 
has the wrong situation in mind. Now, for instance, this sec- 
tion relates to allotments and allowances that are due the 
decedent at the time of his death. There can not be an allot- 
ment or allowance due the soldier at the time of his death. 

Mr. SWEET. ‘The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. And therefore the gentleman from Illinois is 
striking at a matter that I had in mind, and when I can get 
time in my own time, without interfering, I think I can sug- 
gest an amendment which will probably correct the situation 
more nearly than the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SWEET. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read in order that I may get the full import of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MacC RATE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. SWEET. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MacCRATE, Mr. Chairman, as I understand the sec- 
tion, this has to deal with the allotments and allowances to 
people other than the soldier, but the gentleman is assuming 
they are dead. 

You are assuming they are dead. They have died. How 
can you provide that those allotments and allowances should 
be paid to the persons entitled to them when they are dead? 
That is what your amendment will do. This has nothing to do 


with the soldier’s death, but with the allottee’s death, and 
when the allottee is dead it provides what shall be done with 
the money accrued and not paid. It is part of the allottee's 
estate and should go to its executor or administrator, and if 
you do not provide for administration and letters testamentary 
then it shall go in the way the bill provides. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACCRATE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman say that if a soldier 
should haye made an allotment to a sister, made an allotment 
out of money due him from the Government, and the sister 
dies leaving collateral heirs, brothers and sisters, the allotment 
that was taken out of the soldier’s pay should be paid to the 
brothers and sisters of the deceased sister rather than to be 
paid back to the soldier who demands it for himself? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, if the soldier has made an 
allotment to his sister, and the bureau has failed to pay that 
allotment, and the sister dies, there is no reason why we 
should change the testamentary law or law of distribution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Suppose a soldier makes an allot- 
ment to his sister for the purpose of helping to support her, and 
she dies and leaves a husband, who has the right to the monéy— 
the soldier or the husband? 

Mr. MacCRATE. At first blush it looks as if the soldier 
has the better right to the money, he having made the allotment 
to her. As I have heard the amendment read, it does not say 
that the soldier shall demand it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I understood it, it was to be paid 
naek to the person who made the allotment, and that is the 

er. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the soldier made the allotment to his 
sister, and the allotment was not paid to her through the agency 
of the Government, would not that money still be the money 
of the soldier instead of the allottee, because it had never been 
delivered? The Government is the agency by which the money 
is to be delivered to the allottee. The Government agency 
having failed to deliver that money in the lifetime of the allot- 
a is 18 the maney aun the money of the soldier? 

Y cCRA am not ready to say that th 
would be the allottee’s. x f PES oy, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to have, first, the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Curypsrom] in order to make this 
suggestion: It seems to me the proposition he has raised by his 
amendment could probably be cured if, in line 6, after the 
word “ widow,” you would insert “or husband,” and insert the 
same after the word “ widow” in the two following lines. The 
situation the gentleman has in mind has been brought to the 
attention of most Members of the House. For example, a 
husband, while in the Army, made an allotment to his wife, 
and upon that allotment the Government made an allowance. 
Now this section of the bill provides that if the wife in a case 
of that kind dies, with unpaid allotment and allowance due. 
her, it would go to the children, if she left any, and if not it 
would go to the mother or the father. If we should insert the 
words “or husband” after the word “ widow,” then when the 
wife dies the husband would receive the allotment and the 
allowance. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I believe the gentleman directed his in- 
quiry to me? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I respectfully submit that the gentle- 
man’s case is not covered by my amendment at all. I am re- 
ferring to a case where the allottee has died and where the 
soldier has made an allotment in favor of an allottee. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; his wife, for instance, who is dead. 
Under this bill the husband would not get the money, although 
he is the soldier who in fact made the allotment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not think he should get the money 
if the soldier is still living. He should be permitted to get it 
back himself. 

Mr. BLACK. In such a case as I have mentioned the soldier 
himself would be the husband. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not necessarily. The allottee or bene- 
ficiary might be a sister of the soldier, might be the mother of 
the soldier. It might be a case where he did not want the 
father to get any part of it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Suppose he has half a dozen brothers 
who did not go to war, and he makes an allotment to the mother 
and she dies, why should the money be distributed to the other 
brothers? 

Mr. BLACK. ` I think the amendment I have in mind might 
not reach all cases, but at the same time the trouble with the 
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gentleman’s amendment is that this allowance would go one 
place and the allotment would go another, and as the amount 
is small I have in mind trying to fix it so that both would 
go the same way. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The allowance comes from the Govern- 
ment. Iam not so concerned about what becomes of that, but the 
allotment comes out of the soldier’s own pay. Let the allowance 
follow the ordinary rules of descent, but so far as the allot- 
ment is concerned, which is taken out of his money, let it go to 
him if he survives as beneficiary. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the gentleman’s amendment ought to 
be adopted, and I will offer mine later. It is plain to me now 
that there will be no conflict between the two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonzs of Texas: Page 6, line 4, after the 
word “administrator,” insert the following: “or if no executor or 
administrator is legally necessary.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr, Chairman, my purpose in offering 
this amendment is to take care of cases which I suppose arise 
in every State—I know they do in mine—where an estate is 
small, and therefore they do not want to go to the expense of 
administration proceedings. There is a statute in my State, 
and I know there is such a statute in many of the States, if 
not in all the other States, to the effect that where the heirs 
are of age, or those legally entitled to inherit the estate are of 
age, there may be such condition as to render administration 
proceedings unnecessary, in which event the courts are author- 
ized, or the heirs themselves are authorized, to take charge and 
distribute the money according to the laws of descent and dis- 
tribution. 

Now, if the estate is only $400 and it is to be applied in a 
State where provision is made that administration proceedings 
are not necessary in all cases, why should they pay out $100 of 
the $400 on these proceedings? Let us assume a case in the 
State of Texas, because I happen to be familiar with that State, 
where the amount due is $300, and therefore would come within 
the provisions of this paragraph. Under the terms of our 
statute no administration proceedings are necessary. They 
could take the entire $300, if my amendment were adopted, and 
distribute it according to the terms of this section without 
any administration proceedings or expense whatever, whereas 
if this paragraph remains as it is, as I construe it, there must 
be an administrator or executor appointed upon whom a de- 
mand may be made, whether it is actually made or not. 

I appreciate the fact that this paragraph provides that if no 
demand is made by the administrator or executor, it may be 
distributed without reference to the administrator or executor, 
but the very use of the language presupposes that an executor 
or administrator has been appointed, so that the demand may 
be made by the executor or administrator. 

Now, I can see no objection whatsoever to inserting the lan- 
guage “that if no legal administrator or executor is necessary, 
then they may distribute it according to the terms of this sec- 
tion,” just the same as if one had been appointed. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Les. 

Mr. IGOE. If no administrator is necessary, as in many 
cases in Missouri, and the property is paid to the widow as her 
absolute property, why should it be limited to $300? If, under 
the laws of the State, the property goes to the widow without 
having administration, why should it not go to her if it is more 
than the $300? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I see no reason for depriving those 
of small estates of this privilege just because the larger ones 
are deprived of it, and there is a great deal more reason why, 
when the amount is small, you should not put them to the ex- 
pense of administration proceedings. The amount may be $300 
or $200 or $100. It may cost the whole amount. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If the amount is only $150 it will 
take practically all of it to have administration proceedings. 
Why not permit them to distribute it? The law of my State 
provides for it and it is provided for in the laws of the State 
of Missouri. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. In certain cases in my State of New 
York administration must go to the public administrator. In 
certain cases administration is denied under the statutes to 
certain classes of nonresidents and the public administrator 
would have to administer on the estate. In such a case as 
that there would be a small amount of money which would be 
eaten up by the administration expenses, advertisement for 
claims, and so on. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. When you haye an administrator he 
must give bond and he has to advertise and give notice to the 
respective heirs, and the whole thing is an expense that eats 
up a small estate. Anyone who has ever had any experience 
with the settlement of estates knows that a $300 or $400 estate 
is absolutely eaten up by proceedings. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. We have in the State of California a law 
somewhat similar to that spoken of by the gentleman from 
Texas, whereby a certain amount in cash is distributed with- 
out administration. It has worked admirably and well and 
no injustice is done under it, and the estate small in amount 
goes to the proper beneficiary, where it ought to go. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is testimony from another State. 
I think that those who are familiar with the laws of the 
various States will find that the law generally has been de- 
veloped after that fashion. As a matter of fact, the law is 
based on reason and on human experience and it is the result 
of centuries of effort on the part of the brightest minds to pro- 
duce laws and rules and regulations that will work justice as 
between man and man. If such a law does not exist in a State, 
providing that no administration is necessary in the case of 
small estates, nevertheless the amendment can not hinder. 

fee SANDERS of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, It says that “if no demand in 
writing has been made by such executor or administrator.” 
Does the gentleman think that would apply to cases where it 
was not required? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I had that in mind, but I am afraid 
the bureau might construe it otherwise, By adopting this 
amendment there can be no doubt whatever, and when the 
English language can make it a little clearer I think it might 
be made so. I think it is very doubtful that that construction 
would prevail, 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SWEET. I take it that the gentleman is not opposed to 
this section as it stands? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No. The section is all right. I am 
not undertaking to interfere with the administration of the 
section. 

Mr. SWEET. Read to me your amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. All right. After the word “ adminis- 
trator” insert the words “or if no executor or administrator 
is legally necessary.” 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. You use the words “legally necessary.” 
That puts it up to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance or the 
Treasury Department to determine whether or not it is legally 
necessary. For instance, in the gentleman’s State does the 
question of whether it is legally necessary turn on the question 
of the amount involved? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It does not turn on the amount in- 
volved; but in the case of estates small in amount an adminis- 
tration is rarely had, and in the case of estates of large amount 
they usually go ahead and have administration anyway. 

Mr. SWEET. Would it be natural for the bureau to hold up 
matters in an estate if it was not legally necessary? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If it was not necessary, do you think 
the bureau would go ahead and demand that there be an admin- 
istration? It does not make any difference whether there is 
an estate down there or not. Surely if the heirs are of age and 
there is no question raised as to how the money should go, 
surely the gentleman in charge of this bill would not insist on 
going to the expense of an administration. 

Mr. SWEET. No; I am not insisting on that; but I want to 
say to the gentleman that while I really have no great objec- 
tion to his amendment, I fear that complications will arise in 
making distribution in his particular State if the amendment 
he proposes is adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have used my State simply as an 
enforcing argument, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
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Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have two minutes more. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas 
be extended two minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Would not this apply now, that if that pro- 
vision was adopted and the amount left at $400, and if under 
the law of your State that money could be paid over without 
administration, then the War Risk Insurance Bureau would be 
entitled to pay it over to those entitled to it? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think so. 

Mr. RAKER. That identical question came up in a case 
where our State does not require administration where the 
amount is less than a certain sum. I took the matter up with 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau. They were perfectly willing 
to pay under our State law, but there was no provision in the 
Federal statute authorizing them to do so. It is clear that it 
can be done if we provide in this law that it may be done, 
when the State authorizes it to be done, where the amount is 
less than a certain sum. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not think the administration 
down here will be hypercritical or technical about these mat- 
ters. I think if the State permits distribution without admin- 
istration, the bureau will do that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not yet quite understand where 
the gentleman’s amendment comes in or what it is. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Right after the word “ administrator,” 
in line 4, insert “or if no executor or administrator is legally 
necessary.” 

The foregoing provided that a demand should be made by the 
administrator or executor as a condition precedent to the appli- 
cation of the latter part of the paragraph, and I have provided 
that if there be no administration had and none necessary, 
then this will apply just the same as if demand had been made 
of the administrator or executor. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suppose an administrator is not 
legally necessary at any time? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. An administrator or executor is legally 
necessary in order to distribute the property. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes; in order to distribute the 


property. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the term that is customarily 
used in the statute. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman may be correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Even in the case to which the gentleman 
refers the payment can be made to the widow or other heirs 
only as provided in line 4, following the amendment of the 
gentleman, where the amount is $400 or less. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; I think it ought to apply even 
where the amount is more, but I do not want to interfere with 
the plan of the committee on that. ; 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman’s amendment does 
apply where it is more than $400. Where the amount is less 
than $400 the bill covers it. The gentleman's amendment would 
apply to amounts above that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Iam glad the gentleman called atten- 
tion to that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But I wish to call the gentleman's 
attention to this: The gentleman does not want to make it a 
question of fact for the department here to determine whether 
administration is necessary or not. As I understand it, he 
wants it determined according to the law of the State. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That might be made a little more 
accurate by adding to my amendment some such expression 
as this 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Since I have looked it over, will not 
the gentleman admit that under the bill the money can be paid 
up to the amount of $400 without administration? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am afraid not; because it presup- 
poses first a demand by the executor or administrator. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If no demand, in writing, has been 
made by the executor or administrator, and if there is no 
administration, no demand will have been made. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have seen the bureau hang back on 
technicalities, and for that reason I am somewhat doubtful as 
to what they would do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
further question. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have great respect for the judg- 
ment of the gentleman, but I really can not see how it is pos- 
sible for anyone to decide that under the language of this sec- 
tion $400 may not be paid, regardless of the appointment of an 
administrator or the issuance of letters of administration. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If the gentleman will read the first 
part of the paragraph he will see that in the first place it is 
made payable directly to an administrator or executor. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Then it goes ahead and provides that 
if no demand in writing has been made upon the executor or 
administrator 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not made upon, but by the executor 
or administrator. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. By the executor. Well, the very 
language presupposes that there is such executor. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think not. I think the very lan- 
guage of the bill supposes that in most cases of this kind there 
will be no administration at all. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The language as originally drawn 
says “by such executor or administrator.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it would mean the same 
thing, as far as that is concerned, but that has been changed. 
Plainly the only meaning that that part of the section can have 
is that if there is no administration the money will be paid to 
the parties named. If there are letters of administration issued 
the executor or administrator must make a demand for this 
under the law of his State. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think that can be logically argued, 
but I do not think it is certain that that construction would be 
placed on it by the department. I know that the language of 
my amendment makes it clear that no man can construe it 
otherwise. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that unless the language is absolutely clear the department will 
not pay it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If you do not make it as clear as the 
noonday sun the money will not be distributed. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It seems to me that this language is plain, 
and I do not see how they can construe it otherwise. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Well, even if the gentleman’s position 
is correct, the language I have offered would be mere surplusage 
and would not affect it in any way. If you adopt this amend- 
ment and say that there will be full authorization for them to 
go ahead and pay over these small sums, they can do it. I am 
just as confident, if you defeat this amendment, that if you go 
down there and claim $200 or $300 you will be met by some 
bureau clerk who will say that you have got to have administra- 
tion proceedings before they can pay the money. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And if you adopt the gentleman’s 
amendment the same clerk will say that you have got to go 
back to the State and bring in proof that there is no administra- 
tion required. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not think that you will be met 
with that objection. 

Mr. SWEET. This matter has been submitted to the Treas- 
ury Department and has the approval of that department. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That may be true; but the House has 
found it necessary to amend the bill in several particulars after 
the Treasury Department has approved of it. If we are going 
to accept bills because some department has approved of them, 
we might as well abolish Congress and let the departments act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 6, after the word “ widow,” insert the words “ or hus- 
band; line 7, after the word “ widow,” insert the words “or hus- 
band"; in the same line, where the word “ widow” occurs the second 
time, insert after that word the words or husband “; line 9, after the 
word “ widow,” insert the words “ or husband.” = 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I know that we are all anxious 
to get through with this bil, and I will make my remarks 
brief in support of the amendment which I have proposed. A 
concrete illustration will probably do better than anything èlse 
I can say. For example, some time ago I had a young man in 
my district write me who had been a soldier in the Army. Dur- 
ing his service his wife died, and I believe there was $90 allot- 
ment and allowance due her at the time of her death. This 
has been paid over under the present law to the husband as her 
legal representative. How would that money be paid under 
this section? It would not go to the husband, unless he qualified 
as executor or administrator, because this provision does not 
mention the name of the husband. In the case I have mentioned 
the money would have gone first to the child or children, 


1920. 
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and if there were none then to the father or the mother. I 
therefore think the proper language would be to 
words “or husband,” so that the money would go to the husband 
in such cases. Of course, the compensation in some cases would 
properly be paid to the soldier in his lifetime, and at his death 
to the widow. In some cases compensation will be paid to 
dependent mother of the soldier, and when she dies any 

remaining due would net be paid over to the husband, because 


or sister. 

Mr. FIELDS. The husband in that case might be the step- 
father of the soldier. 

Mr. BLACK. He might be; and you can imagine exceptions 
to any conceivable case, but I submit that the words “or hus- 
band ” should have a just and proper place in this section after 
the word “ widow.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Does not the gentleman think it ought to go to 
the next of kin? 

Mr. BLACK. Well, if we were writing the bill on that 
theory; but we are not. The word “husband” has the same 
application and the same element of justice as the word 
“widow.” What we are really doing in this section is to write 
a descent and distribution law to apply to these sums of less 
than $400, and where no executor or administrator has made 
written demand for the money. 

Mr. MacCRATH. Would it not be better to have the minor 
children come before the husband? 

Mr. BLACK. We are dealing with a small amount, under 
$400. Of course, if it is over $400, it will have to be admin- 
istered according to the probate laws of the States; but we are 
undertaking here to direct the payment of a small amount and 
to provide that it shall be paid over without the necessity of 
administration. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Suppose the allottee dies and there is 
a husband and child 2 years old. You want to pay the money 
to the child. To whom would it be paid? 

Mr. BLACK. To the guardian or to the father as the natural 
guardian. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would have to be paid to either 
the guardian who was appointed or else you have to go upon the 
theory that the husband is entitled to it? 

Mr. BLACK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then why not pay it to the husband 
in the first place without any question? 

Mr. BLACK. I think it should be. I think the word “ hus- 
band” has the same reason for being there as the word 
“widow.” It would be in harmony with the usual statutes of 
descent and distribution, which direct the distribution of the 
estate of a decedent who dies intestate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that. 
the gentleman’s time be extended for one minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
that I think through inadvertence he did not insert the same 
amendment after the word “ widow” in line 12. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct, and I thank the gentleman for 
calling my attention to it. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that should be included when it is 
yoted on. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment by inserting the words“ or husband“ after the word 
“ widow ” in line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 12, after the word “ widow,” insert the words “or husband.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 


insert the | so modified. : 


There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonzs of Texas: Page 6, line 2, after the 
word ” insert 


“or if no administration on the estate of the 

is under the laws of the State in which the deceased 

had his domicile at time of his then to such person or persons 
as may be authorized by the law of such State.” 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, my amendment will 
obviate the objection made to the other amendment, that it 
would apply only to estates of $400 or less. In practically all 
of the States of the Union, where there are no debts that 
anrount to anything and where the heirs are of age, no admin- 
istration is necessary. If the State does not require it, I do not 
see any reason why the National Government should reguire 
that they go to the expense of an administration proceeding. 
Under the provisions as drawn here, if the estate is valued at 
more than $400, it will be absolutely necessary to have an 
executor or an administrator in order that the funds may be 
distributed, even though there might be other funds in the 
State of a man’s domicile which were administered without the 
necessity of such administrator or executor. No matter what 
the anrount of the estate may be, no administration is necessary 
in certain cases in the State where the man has his domicile, 
and I can see no reason why the United States Government 
should require that expense. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment should 
not be adopted, because it would destroy the very purpose of 
the act. As the matter now stands, whenever there is any 
amount of money to be paid the bureau must be governed by 
the laws of the several States as to the mode and manner of 
distribution. This is to obviate that very situation, so that 
these little amounts of $10 and $15 can be distributed by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance without unnecessary delay and 
the looking up of the laws of the various States of the Union. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. I suggest to the gentleman that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] provides that if 
administration is necessary it must be resorted to; but most 
of the States provide that the widow has certain absolute prop- 
erty, and they do not require her to go to the expense of ad- 
ministration. Why should she, where it is five or six or seven 
or eight hundred dollars? You should not put a widow to the 
expense of going through a year or two of administration. If 
administration is necessary, it must be had; but if it is not 
under the law of the State, why not let the widow collect it 
without going to that expense? 

Mr. SWEET. But that would require the bureau to look up 
the method of administration and distribution of property in 
every State. 

Mr. IGOE. They have to do that anyway. 

Mr. SWEET. Under this section distribution can be made 
without expense to the widow. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Under the law of the State where I live 
there would not be one case out of fifty where there would be 
administration of these estates. I think the amendment should 
prevail. Sixty dollars is about the cheapest for which you can 
have administration. 

Mr. SWEET. But we are trying to get away from that prop- 


osition. 

Mr. TINCHER. But you have not gotten away from it. I 
know they do make us administer wherever they can. I just got 
through a case where a widow had te pay $60 in order to get 
what was coming to her. I tried to argue them out of it, and 
briefed the matter for them, showing that they ought to pay 
her the money without forcing her through administration ; but 
I could not do it. I think we should eliminate that where we 
can, where it does net do any harm, and we should indicate to 
those people down there that we want them to comply with 
the 2 law. I do not think we onght to stand and quibble 
abont it. 
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Mr. SWEET. The preposed amendment simply complicates 
matters. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not think it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 

-by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a diyision (demanded by Mr. 
Icor) there were—ayes 20, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary in order 
to promote good conduct on the pa of persons who are receiving care 
or treatment in 9 as patients of said bureau during their stay 
in such hospitals, Penalties for the breach of such rules and regula- 
tions may extend to a forfeiture by the offender of such portion of the 
compensation pornos to him, not exceeding three-fourths of the 
monthly installment per month for three months, for a breach com- 
mitted while receiving treatment in such hospital, as may be pre- 
scribed by such rules and regulations. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
as a new section 9: 

That section 401 of the war-risk insurance act as amended is hereby 
amended as follows: “ Provided further, That any person who between 
the 6th day of April, 1917, and the 11th day of November, 1918, applied 
for enlistment or enrollment in the military or naval forces, who was 
accepted provisionally and directed or ordered to a camp, post, station, 
or other place, for final acceptance into such service, shall be consid- 
ered to be in active service during the period while such person was 
complying with such order or direction, and during such compliance, 
and until his final acceptance or rejection for enlistment or enrollment 
into the military or naval forces, and shall be entitled to the com- 
pensation and insurance benefits of this act.” 

Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. SIEGEL. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. My point of order is that we have reached a 
point in the section where an amendment to the old section 
comes first. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman is entitled to have an 
amendment to the old section considered first; but how can the 
Chair know what is in the amendment until it is reported by 
the Clerk? 

Mr. SIEGEL. The gentleman read it, and it readily appears 
that it does not apply to the old section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section, after line 9, page 7, the following: 

That section 401 of the war-risk insurance act as amended is here- 
by amended as follows: “ Provided further, That an rson who be- 
tween the 6th day of April, 1917, and the 11th day of November, 1918, 
applied for enlistment or enroliment in the military or naval forces, 
ona who was accepted provisionally and directed or ordered to a camp, 
pont, station, or other place, for final acceptance into such service, shall 

considered to be in active service during the period while such 
person was complying with such order or direction, and during such 
compliance, and until his final acceptance or rejection for enlistment or 
enrollment into the military or naval forces, and shall be entitled to 
the compensation and insurance benefits of this act.” 7 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman reserve it until I can ex- 
plain this matter? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will reserve it. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand the gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has offered 
an amendment to section 8, which has just becen read, and as 
the Chair understands the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee it is a new section, and therefore the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York has precedence and will now be 


reported. 
Mr. SIEGEL. This is intended to be offered in connection 
with section 8. a 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SIEGEL: Page 7, line 3, after the word “ hos- 
pitals strike out the balance of the section. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any right, 
constitutionally or otherwise, which we have to say that a 
yeteran who becomes a patient in one of these hospitals should 
be subject to the forfeiture of three-fourths of the monthly 
installment for three months because he may commit some 
breach of discipline in or outside the hospital. I think we 
have had entirely too much experience, and a sad one at that, 
in the way some of the soldier boys were treated in the hos- 
pitals of this country and how they were court-martialed for 
the slightest offenses. I do not believe for a single moment 
that this House is in favor of giving any such authority to 
any one man to deduct three-fourths of the monthly install- 
ment for three months for any breach of decorum that a man 


might commit while receiving treatment in the hospitals. I 
think it is giving entirely too much power and too much au- 
thority to any one man who might happen to be superintend- 
ent of a hospital or to some young lieutenant in charge. I 
turned over a letter the other day to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Sweet] showing how some of the boys had been treated 
in some of the hospitals only lately, and told of an instance 
how one of the boys had been kicked by one of the doctors in 
that place and how an investigation was to take place, and how 
they scattered the men who were patients in that hospital and 
shipped them to two or three hospitals previous to the arrival 
of the inspectors there. If those men were in charge of one 
of these hospitals and had the opportunity, they would imme- 
diately deduct three-fourths of the month's pay for three 
months, I think that that part of the section should go out. 
I think it is sufficient if a man should misbehave in the hos- 
pital that he is required to leave the hospital. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the language in the gentleman’s 
amendment prohibit the hospital authorities from using disci- 
pline in the hospitals sufficient to keep order? 

Mr. SIEGEL. It will not interfere with it in the slightest 
degree. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It would not affect order or discipline? 

Mr. SIEGEL. It would not affect order or discipline in a 
hospital, because they will have supreme authority at all 
times to direct a man to leave it if he was not acting properly 
as a patient. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. It seems to me that 
the first part of section 8, which reads: “ That the Director 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be deemed neces- 
sary in order to promote good conduct,” and so forth, is 
proper and is sufficient, but the language which the gen- 
tleman from New York very properly opposes I think goes 
much further than that, and goes into something which I do not 
believe this bill has a right to say, since it provides a system 
of penalties ranging as high as the taking away of three- 
fourths of the monthly installment per month for three months 
for a breach committed while receiving treatment in such 
hospital. It again refers to the rules and regulations, and of 
course the rules and regulations would govern, but penalties in 
their proper instance belong to criminal statutes, and to say 
that a man who is in a hospital may, due to a misunderstand- 
ing by some hospital attendant, be penalized by having three- 
fourths of his pay held out on him for three months, is going 
entirely too far, and we are leaving a just provision, that is, 
providing for the proper consideration of the work of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and we are taking up something which 
has to do properly with the element of court-martial. _ 

It may be all right in a military sense, but here is an instance 
where a man is ill in a hospital and receiving treatment, and 
it seems to me, and I submit it to the members of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill, that if he has treatment under 
the rules and regulations prescribed by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, we should not subscribe to the idea of penaliz- 
ing a man because some subordinate might want him to lose that 
to which he is entitled. 

Mr. SWEET. I am in accord with a great deal of what the 
gentleman says. I do not believe we should vest too much 
power in anyone who has charge of hospitals in the treatment 
of our disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. But various 
reports have come to the committee in regard to the discipline 
at the hospitals where ex-service men are receiving treatment. 
In many instances they have left the institution without the 
knowledge or permission of the authorities, 

There are no rules to restrain them from going away. In 
fact, they are there upon the same basis as any individual that 
enters a private hospital. Something must be done in order 
that they may receive proper care and treatment. For in- 
stance, boys have left some of the hospitals in the city and 
gone to New York, become intoxicated, and remained away 
a day or two. Perhaps they were suffering from tuberculosis 
or some other disease, and consequently they did that which 
was thought to be detrimental to their best interests. So 
something must be done in order that we may have proper 
discipline at the hospitals. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWEET. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Is not the question of proper discipline prop- 


erly cared for in the first paragraph of section 8, where you 
provide that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance may make 
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such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary to Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 


promote good conduct on the part of persons receiving care and 
treatment at these hospitals? 

Mr. SWEET. Now, then, does the gentleman think that that 
language gives, for instance, the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance authority to penalize any of the young men 
in an institution if they do not comply with the discipline 
at that institution? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; it would give him the right to penalize 
according to the rules and regulations. 

Mr. SWEET. That would then leave the matter entirely in 
his discretion. 

Mr. GARD. The matter has to meet the approyal of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 

Mr. SWEET. Is it not better to say in this portion of the 
bill what that punishment should be? 

Mr. GARD. If you intend to inflict the punishment you 
must make it exact. You ean not say it should be “ about 
this” and “about that.” It should be positive in the mind of 
somebody. 

Mr. SWEET. According to your statement, you leave it 
wholly to the discretion of the director of the bureau? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I would leave it under proper rules and 
regulations. In other words, when you make a penalty you 
should make it definite, since it is associated with some crimi- 
nal charge. And I do not believe anything will be gained by 
adding this to the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman from Ohio take the 
position that under the first sentence in section 8 the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance would have the right to make rules and 
regulations penalizing these men by reducing their compensa- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. No; I do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought that was the intimation left by 
your remark, that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance could not 
make any regulation that would penalize these men by the reduc- 
tion of the com tion. 

Mr. GARD. I do not think anybody would want to deny them 
the right to make rules and regulations prescribing proper con- 
duct in the hospitals, but not to penalize the men. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I would like to ask the gentleman what con- 
stitutional authority there is in Congress to put such a regula- 
tion over these men? 

Mr. SWEET. A man enters a private hospital, and he pays 
for it. In this instance, where a man goes into a Government 
hospital, the Government is paying for his eare and keep, and 
the Government should have something to say about the disci- 
pline which is for his betterment and improvement. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The Government should not have any more 
power than the city would have when people enter a city hos- 
pital, and all you do in that case is to stop giving him the 
treatment. You do not penalize him by taking any amount of 
money away from him that he may receive. 

Mr. SWEET. For instance, here is a man troubled with 
some disease, and he goes away and gets intoxicated, and then 
comes back and creates a disturbance, and does those things 
that are absolutely detrimental to the best interests of himself 
and the other inmates of the institution. There should be some 
way to make him comply with the rules of the institution. 
Proper discipline is absolutely essential. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The answer to that is that the gentleman is 
assuming that the law that Congress has passed is not being 
enforced, and, in the second place, I do not think we have any 
authority to determine here constitutionally what that man 
should do outside after he leaves the hospital. All the power 
that we possess is to provide, or give somebody else the power to 
provide, regulations as to his actions inside of the hospital, 
and I will be the last one to have it spread all over this country 
that these boys are going to be subject to penalties of the same 
kind that has brought down upon the Army the rebuke of every 
fair-thinking man on account of the court-martial system. 

Mr. SWEET. I do not think this is on a par with the court- 
martial system. 


Mr. SIEGEL. It is the same proposition here. These boys 
are not prisoners. 
Mr. SWEET. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s state- 


ment so far as courts-martial are concerned, but in many in- 
stances—— 

Mr. SIEGEL. I am speaking of the experience many of these 
boys have had in these hospitals, and I do not think this House 
should go on record in favor of any more penalties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 


The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 29, noes 25. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tellers are asked for. As many as are in 
favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] Not a sufficient number have 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous oaint 
to extend my remarks in the Record on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocrrs] reserves a point of order on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to explain this amendment. I hope 
before action is taken by the House the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocers] will withdraw his point of order. But 
if he will not do that, I do not believe it is good. 

This amendment is to cover cases of volunteers, similar to 
those covered in the twelfth section of the Sweet bill, which 
became a law and was approved on December 24, 1919, amend- 
ing section 401, which makes this provision: 

And any 2 inducted into the service by a local draft board 
after the 6 of April, 1917, and before the 11th day of November, 
1918, who while in such service and before being accepted and 
rolled for active military or naval service becomes or has become 

rmanently disabled, or dies or has died without having — oar for 
— — shall be deemed to have applied for and been granted such 

Now, I have a concrete case in my district which is intended 
to be covered by this amendment. That case and other like 
eases will be covered by my amendment. A young man of 
Jackson, Tenn:, in my district, went to Memphis to enlist in the 
Navy, and for some reason or other he was directed by the 
recruiting officer to Nashville, Tenn. He went to Nashville and 
enlisted and was examined and accepted and took out insur- 
ance, and then he was ordered, either formally or informally— 
I think it was a real formal order that he received—to return 
to Jackson until he was called into aetive service, which it was 
expected would be in a few days thereafter. He got on a train 
in charge of the Government at Nashville, Tenn., and when the 
train got out a few miles from the city there was a head-on 
collision with an incoming train, and about 50 or 60 people were 
killed, among them this young man and three or four soldiers 
from the district of my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. FISHER]. 
In the case of the young man from my district the insurance 
was actually applied for and given, and the boy’s parents were 
the beneficiaries, but the legal department of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau held that he was not in active service, and it 
has refused to pay the insurance ever since. The same applies 
to the other boys in the district of my colleague. 

This amendment is intended to apply to such cases, where the 
sailor had done all he could and was obeying orders and not 
violating orders, but in so doing was killed, really in the dis- 
charge of his duty, because he was doing exactly what he was 
told to do by those in authority. It is intended to cover cases 
of that sort. We have legislated in this act by the Sweet 
amendment along the same lines, and the bill we are now con- 
sidering is to amend the war-risk insurance act as amended. 
This amendment is in line with other portions of the bill we 
are now considering. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS, The Sweet law goes pretty far in the direc- 
tion of fixing an early moment when a man becomes a soldier, 
and consequently under the benefits of the war-risk insurance 

ct; it goes on the theory that the moment of induction into 
the service is the moment when a man enters the military 
service of the United States. The notice of induction which 
the soldier receives says that from and after the day and hour 
mentioned in the notice of induction he will be a soldier in the 
military service of the United States. 

The Sweet law recognized that the date thus fixed by the 
War Department constituted the official beginning of the man’s 
service. 

Mr. SIMS. You mean the notice by the draft board? 

Mr. ROGERS. It is the War Department's circular, al- 
though it is actually distributed among the draftees by the 
draft boards. Now, the question in my mind and the difficulty 
that I have with the gentleman’s amendment is whether in 
fact these men were in the military or naval service of the 
United States. If they were, legally, I think they ought to 
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come within the amendment of the Sweet Act. If they were 
not, I do not see how this country could treat them as soldiers 
or sailors. 

Mr. SIMS. How could he be any more in it than he was 
unless he was actually called into active service? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is a question of fact combined with a 
question of law. Has the gentleman any authority to show 
that in the opinion of the War Department or of the Navy 
Department these men were in fact in the military or naval 
service of the United States when they were injured? 

Mr. SIMS. The legal authorities of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau have held that he was not in active service. That is 
the distinction they drew. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not care what the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau has done about it at all. What I want to know is what 
the fact is, and whether or not in the view of the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department, as the case may be, they were 
at that moment in the military or naval service? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not had the advice of the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department; it was entirely unnecessary, 
as his status had been recognized by the proper authority of 
the War Department. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think there is the crux of the question, 
because if they were not soldiers and sailors they ought not 
to be brought under a soldiers’ and sailors’ benefit bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would not that depend on whether they 
were sworn into the service after they are inducted? 

Mr. SIMS. These men were enlisted. 

Mr. ROGERS. Were they sworn? 

Mr. SIMS. That is my information. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman’s amendment does not suggest 
that they were sworn. 

Mr. SIMS. They took out insurance, and it was issued to 
them by the proper representatives of the War Department, and 
of course the same authority would not have issued the insur- 
ance if they had not been of opinion that they were entitled to 
it. They were in the service, but had not been actually called 
into active duty, but were notified that they would be called 
in a few days; and before they got home this terrible misfor- 
tune took place, and these parents lost their sons, and now are 
not entitled, so it is held, to any insurance whatever. 

We pass the law and we impose the taxes on the people to 
carry out the provisions of the law. We are as capable of judg- 
ing whether or not they ought to have this insurance as anyone 
in the War Department or the Navy Department. We made the 
law and we can make it apply to cases like this, than which 
there is none more appealing to our sense of justice and 
humanity. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman to the language of his own amendment, which 
provides that in the event that these men applied for enlistment 
or enrollment and were accepted provisionally, then they shall 
come within the benefits of the amendment. I recognize the ex- 
tremely sympathetic character of the gentleman’s amendment. 
I do not want to make a point of order, and I do not want to 
oppose the amendment if the point of order is overruled; but it 
does seem to me that this is an exceedingly important question 
of principle here whether we shall bring within the benefits of 
the war-risk insurance act a man who was not at any time a 
soldier or a sailor in the service of the United States. The 
gentleman has not been able to indicate any fact which leads 
me to believe that there was in fact a complete acceptance into 
the service. If there was, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SIMS. There was a complete acceptance in everything 
except being called into the active service, as the department 
designates it. : 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. Were these boys traveling to or from camp 
upon a call when this injury was sustained? 

Mr. SIMS. As I said, they first went to Memphis to the 
naval recruiting station there, and were sent from there to 
the naval recruiting office at Nashville. They went there and 
enlisted in the Navy, were accepted, the insurance issued, and 
were then ordered to return to their homes until called into 
active service. 

Mr. FIELDS. 
home? 

Mr. SIMS. They were killed in a collision between two 
trains, both of which were operated by the Government. 


Were they injured as they were returning 


Mr. FIELDS. Of course they ought to have it. The War 
Department has held that men were in the service under the 
draft from the time they entrained for a camp. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
a point of order. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman insist on his point of order? 

Mr. ROGERS. I was not able to get any information which 
led me to believe that I could properly withdraw the point of 
order, and I have just made the point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think the point of order is well taken, 
because we are amending the war-risk insurance act. The act 
is amended in this bill in several respects. Every provision 
and sectioh in it is really amending the war-risk act by 
changing or adding to it, and the part of this bill that we are 
now considering covers such matters as are covered in section 
401 of the act; and section 401 of the act makes provisions 
covering drafted men. We made that law. We did not ask 
the War and Navy Departments about that, but we declared 
that these drafted men should receive this benefit before they 
had eyer entered actively into the service. This whole war- 
risk act is subject to amendment in this bill, because we are 
amending by this bill the act as a whole; and I am asking 
to amend that portion of the Sweet amendment of 1919, which 
deals directly with the drafted men who were not in the active 
service, as the department had held. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. These men were certainly as much in the 
Service of the United States as were men who had been accepted 
by a draft board and ordered to camp. 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And they are covered by this bill already. 

Mr. SIMS. They were going where they were ordered to go. 

Mr. WELLING. And they ought to have equally favorable 
treatment. X 

Mr. FIELDS. Suppose these men had not been killed, but 
had gone home and had not returned to the service when called, 
what would their status have been? 

Mr. SIMS. They would haye been deserters. 7 

Mr. FIELDS. Certainly. Then certainly they could not 
be deserters unless they were in the service. 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely, They could not be deserters unless 
they were in the service. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HICKS. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
n these men had been actually sworn into the service or 
not 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know, from personal knowledge, as I 
was not there, but the department issued insurance to them, 
which was a recognition that they were legally entitled to it. 


Mr. HICKS, Is not the test whether these men had been 
sworn into the service? 
Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman is going to raise the question of 


fact as to whether I know of my personal knowledge these men 
were sworn in or not sworn in, of course I do not know. I know 
the War Risk Bureau made no question except that they had not 
been called into active service. They were in every other re- 
spect except being called into active service entitled to the 
insurance benefits. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. As I understand the situation, this amendment 
proposes to put the men who voluntarily enlisted and attempted 
to get into the service on the same footing as the men who were 
drafted. 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen are not discussing the point 
of order made against the amendment. 

Mr. SIMS. I thought I discussed it. 

Mr, FIELDS. I suggest that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts state his point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. That it is not germane to the section nor the 
bill. 

Mr. FIELDS. I would like to discuss the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. If these men come within the law, have they 
not a remedy? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think they have. o 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the 


proposition ùpon which the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
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trying to get information from the gentleman from Tennessee 
ought not to rule in this case, for the simple reason that the 
proposition whether or not they were actually in the service 
could not control. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has nothing to do with the point of 
order. The gentleman has stated that he made the point of 
order because the information which he got does not satisfy 
him as to the merits of the amendment, and that has nothing 
to do with the point of order. If anyone desires to discuss the 
point of order, the Chair will be glad to hear him. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, that is what I am trying to 
do, because I know something about the war-risk act and the 
men it was supposed to cover. The amendment was made in 
1918 to the war-risk act upon a bill that was pending before 
the House to cover in, with those placed in active service, men 
who were not enrolled and had never taken the oath. - Those 
were the men asked by the draft board to report to the camps. 
Now, here is the situation where the men have taken the oath 
and taken out insurance and allowed to make the application. 
Surely, the Chair would not hold that Congress could not amend 
this act and take them in. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
tion? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The point of order being made that 
this amendment is not germane to the bill, does the gentleman 
think that has anything to do with the question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is an amendment to the war-risk in- 
surance act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; this is a bill carrying sections 
that do amend the war-risk act. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Every section amends the war-risk act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. A number of sections do, but not all 
of them, It is not a question of what is now in the war-risk 
act; the question is whether this proposition is germane to the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I say it is, for the reason that this bill does 
not cover only one subject; it makes various provisions and it 
adds new matter to the law already existing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas if the amendment must not go further and be 
germane to the war-risk act? 

Mr. SIMS. It is undoubtedly germane to that. It is abso- 
lutely germane to it. It applies the same provisions to those 
who volunteered as to those who were drafted. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest 
that although this bill deals with other matters. than the war- 
risk act, since it deals with two different sections of the war- 
risk insurance act, the entire subject matter of that act may be 
invoked in considering the point of order. If, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, the proposed amendment is germane to any section 
of the bill of the war-risk act, it is germane to this bill. I call 
the Chair's attention to section 31 of the war-risk insurance act, 
which provides that if after investigation by the local draft 
board, and being accepted and enrolled for active service, a per- 
son drafted into the service died or became disabled as the 
result of disease contracted, or injury suffered in line of duty, 
and so forth—giving to those enumerated persons the benefit of 
the insurance act. Now it is proposed to amend the act to give 
the same right to enlisted men who had not been accepted in the 
service. Every amendment that is offered to a bill differs in 
some respects from the provisions already contained in the bill. 
This one differs in this respect, that this deals with soldiers who 
were enlisted and had taken an affirmative act toward becom- 
ing a soldier but had not been fully accepted in the service, 
while the provisions already in the insurance act deal with 
drafted men who have taken affirmative steps to become sol- 
diers and who had not been accepted into the service. It seems 
to me clearly that these two matters are sufficiently similar for 
the one now offered to be germane to the bill containing the 
other. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, following the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Sanvrers], let us take a concrete case of two men, 
one drafted and one going to volunteer. Under the ruling of 
the War Department, if I remember correctly, the draftee en- 
tered the military service when he entrained for camp. The 
two go together to camp. The draftee is accepted into the sery- 
ice, but not put into active service, and probably sent back 
to his home for a few days, as was the case in a number of 
instances. There is no question that he is in the military serv- 
ice. The enlisted man goes with him to camp, is sworn in, as in 
the case cited by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], 
and is directed to return to his home and await his call to 
report, and on his return home is killed in a wreck. There is 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
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so-much similarity in the two cases that there can not be any 
question as to the germaneness of the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The law now provides for those brought in by 
drafi, and the proposition here is to amend it so that the man 
who yolunteered may stand on the same basis relative to his 
insurance. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is the purpose of the amendment, and 
we ought to adopt it. The purpose of the law is to insure men 
in the military service. There should be no discrimination 
against the man who volunteered along with a man who was 
drafted. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I have just a word I would 
like to say on the proposition as to whether or not these persons, 
as suggested by my colleague from Tennessee, were actually in 
the naval service. Whenever a person was drafted, accepted, 
or enrolled in the military or naval forces of the United States 
he should have the benefits of the war-risk insurance act. 
The amendment offered applies only to the persons who volun- 
teered for enlistment or enrollment in the military or naval 
forces between the dates of April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918. The question as to when a person is actually in the 
military service came up in my office through àn appeal from a 
discharged soldier from my district who had tuberculosis and 
had made his way to El Paso, Tex. He had been drafted, and 
had been taken to camp, where he was held for several weeks 
before a final medical examination was made of him. During 
the period of his detention he contracted tuberculosis in line 
of duty and was discharged from the draft and not from the 
service. It was construed that he was not entitled to the bene- 
fits of the war-risk insurance act because he had not been in 
the actual service. He had been admitted to a hospital through 
Red Cross activities, but he was notified that his discharge 
from the draft and not from the service would preclude him 
from anything other than temporary treatment. 

Arrangements were made so he could stay in the hospital until 
the matter could be straightened out. It seemed to me abso- 
lutely absurd that this discharged soldier should be placed in 
this position, where a technical discussion as to his discharge 
should cause him to be put out of the hospital. The Adjutant 
General of the Army, when the matter was presented to him, 
gave as his opinion that a person who had been drafted and 
taken to camp, and while awaiting final acceptance, was in the 
service of the Army of the United States. There would have 
been no trouble about it at all if there had not been a delay 
of the passage of the Sweet bill in the Senate, which meant so 
much to the discharged and disabled soldiers, for it removed 
all doubt as to drafted men haying benefits of the war-risk 
insurance act after having been inducted and before final 
acceptance. If before the passage of the Sweet bill The Adju- 
tant General held that a discharged soldier who had been 
inducted by a draft board, but who had not been finally 
accepted, was in the service of the Army of the United States, 
then it seems it would necessarily follow that a person who was 
enrolled in the naval forces and had been accepted and had 
taken the oath would be in the naval service. 

The amendment offered by my colleague would give relief 
to those persons who volunteered for service but do not now 
get the same privileges under the law that a drafted person 
gets. 

From my district two boys, upon the solicitation of the Navy 
Department, went to Nashville, Tenn., and there enlisted in the 
Navy. They were accepted, enrolled, and were given the oath. 
While they were going through that procedure, a Government 
official solicited insurance, and they made out the applications 
as directed. The officer of the Navy Department told them to 
return to their homes and to there await active orders. When 
actiye orders came, those men, if they had lived two or three 
days longer, would have had to report for training and for 
active service, and if they had not reported they would have 
been deserters. However, as it was, without fault of theirs, 
they were killed in a railroad wreck. It seems clear to me that 
such applications for insurance should be made valid, just as 
now the law provides that applications for insurance made by 
a drafted person after induction and before acceptance are 
valid. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the point 
of order very briefly. I suggest to the Chair that if this 
bill contained an amendment to only one section of the war- 
risk insurance act, as it now exists, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Siss] would perhaps not 
be in order, but the bill does much more than seek to amend 
one section of the present war-risk insurance act. This bill 
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amends section 212 of the present war-risk act by rewriting it 
entirely. It also amends section 313 of the war-risk insurance 
act by rewriting that. Then it also amends section 19 of the 
act of December 24, 1919, which was itself an amendment to 
the war-risk insurance act. In addition to amending these 
three c sections of the present war-risk insurance act, 
the bill undertakes general legislation upon the subject, which 
is in addition to the present law upon the subject. Therefore, 
I agree with the statement of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Sanpers] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], 
that this does open up the war-risk act for amendment, and in 
my opinion makes the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee aS a new section in order and germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims] reads: 

That section 401 of the war-risk insurance act is amended as follows: 

The Chair presumes the intent is to add to the end of sec- 
tion 401 this additional proviso. The bill under consideration 
is a bill to improve the facilities and service of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance and further amending and modifying the 
war-risk insurance act as amended. The first section of the 
bill provided for the installation of regional offices and sub- 
offices and the various other sections of the bill provide for the 
mode of administration and method and manner of making 
payments under the bill. The bill is entirely within that gen- 
eral scope. It is not a bill generally amending the war-risk 
insurance act. It does not amend it in various particulars, but 
only amends it in the method or manner of making certain pay- 
ments; in matters of administration, in other words. It does 
not deal with a class of beneficiaries or change the advantages 
that beneficiaries may enjoy, nor does it in any way define or 
modify who such beneficiaries may be. The Chair therefore 
thinks that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is not within the scope of the bill or any of the pro- 
visions of the bill and is therefore not germane, and sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has just stated that he will not have any objection to the 
amendment if the names of the beneficiaries are put in. I have 
the names of the beneficiaries at my office, but I could not name 
them right now, but I will put in the names of the parents and 
also of the deceased son and everything else so far as my dis- 
trict is concerned 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, well, if the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts wants to be generous he can be in some other particular. 
We have cut the name of eyerybody out of the bill, and we have 
believed that our bill should carry general language, and have 
frowned upon special acts at all times. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the Chair I have 
the very highest respect for him as a man and as a Member, 
but this case appeals to me so strongly, and as justice can come 
in no other way than by overruling the Chair, I will have re- 
spectfully to appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that he 
was in doubt. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 45, 
noes 29. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
committee. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill H. R. 13558 to the House with 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 

‘that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R, 

18558, had directed him to report the same back with sundry 
| amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 

| on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment striking out section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the Good amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. A very good amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Before the amendment was adopted strik- 
ing out section 1, an amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp] was adopted which was part of section 1. Now, 
in the event the amendment is voted down to strike out the 
section, does not the gentleman desire a separate vote also on 
the Gard amendment? 

Mr. SWEET. I do; but I understand there is some parlia- 
mentary impediment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that the House 
has no knowledge at all of any further amendment. How- 
ever, the Chair will rule on that question when it ‘arises. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the House should refuse to vote for the 
amendment striking out section 1, then section 1 will be left 
as * was amended by the Gard amendment, to strike out cer- 
ta ge. 

The SPEAKER. Upon first blush the opinion of the Chair 
would be the other way, but the Chair will rule on that ques- 
tion when it arises. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will it be too late to demand a separate 
vote, then, if that question arises? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see how the gentleman 
can denrand a separate vote on that. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. The House is now passing on the action of 
the committee. As I understand the committee has amended 
section 1; that is, has stricken it out as amended. Now, the 
House is passing on the action of the committee. 

Now, does the Chair hold that the House has a right to di- 
vide on the pending proposition and first determine whether 
ora it will first perfect that which the amendment struck 
ou 

The SPEAKER. The opinion of the Chair is that that is not 
before the House at all; that the amendment before the House 
is the amendment to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. WINGO. The amendment before the House is to strike 
out, not section 1 of the bill, but section 1 as amended by the 
committee. The House is certainly not powerless, because the 
committee was not powerless, and in the committee the custom 
and philosophy is to vote on perfecting propositions before you 
vote to kill it. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that this does not 
involve a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order in or- 
der to please my meticulous friend from Cape Cod. My point 
is that the House has the right to act in the House the same as 
in the committee. It is not voting on an anrendment to strike 
out section 1, but on the action of the committee to strike out 
section 1 as amended, and I insist we have a right to vote, first, 
on approving the change made by the committee in section 1 
and then determine whether or not we want to approve the next 
action of the committee in striking out section 1 as amended. 
If we approve the action of the committee in changing section 1, 
then the vote would come on the action of the committee in de- 
stroying section 1. 

Mr, WALSH. When has the committee reported anything 
to the House that section 1 would change? 

Mr. WINGO. The committee has reported to the House the 
striking out of section 1. 

Mr. WALSH. That does not involve any change of anything 
else. 8 

Mr. WINGO. The House could not sit here blindly and not 
take notice of the fact that section 1 voted on was not section 
1 that was in the bill as reported, but section 1 as finally acted 
upon by the committee. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Suppose in the committee an amend- 
ment was proposed and an amendment to the amendment was 
proposed, does the gentleman think that the amendment to the 
amendment would be reported to the House? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has not caught the point. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; I know what the point is. 

Mr. WINGO. If the House sitting as a committee and in 
the Committee of the Whole changed the verbiage of the bill 
by an amendment that was referred to it, and then subsequently 
voted not upon the section that was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole by the House, but voted upon an entirely different 

proposition, then the report to the House brings to the House 
the action of the committee for approval, and that is a divisible 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think this point has come up 
once before and I think the Chair will find a reference to it if 
he will look at section 4398, and that he will see the gentleman 
is wrong. 

Mr. RARER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment to section 8, 
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Mr, FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Would it not be in order to ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on the Gard amendment in the event that amendment 
is restored to the bill by the rejection of the Good amendment 
by the House? 

The SPEAKER, It does not seem to the Chair that it gives 
the House the control it ought to have, but the decision is that 
if the Committee of the Whole amends a paragraph and subse- 
quently strikes out the paragraph as amended the first amend- 
ment falls and is not reported to the House or voted on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the House votes down the Good amend- 
ment, striking out section 1, will that leave section 1 as it was 
originally in the bill? 

The SPEAKER. According to this decision it will. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any other amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment striking 
out section 1. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, for 
information. Is this what is known as the Good amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed it is, The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SWEET and Mr. BARKLEY demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 62. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of no quorum. Evidently no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll, As many 
as are in favor of the amendment will, as their names are called, 
answer “ yea,” and those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 150, nays 174, 
not voting 108, as follows: 


King Mondell Rainey, ae: Tague 
Kleczka Moon Rainey, J. W. Taylor, Ark, 
Knutson Mooney Randall, Calif. Taylor, Colo. 
Lampert Moore, Ohio Randall, Wis. Taylor, Tenn, 
Lazaro Morgan Rayburn Thompson 
Lonergan Mudd Reed, N. Y. Timberlake 
Lufkin Murphy Riordan Tincher 
Luhring Nelson, Mo Rogers Towner 
-McArthur Nelson, Wis. Romjue Treadway 
McDuffie Newton, Minn Rouse Valle 
McGlennon Nicholis Rubey Vestal 
McKeown olan Sanders, Ind. Voigt 
McKiniry O'Connell Sanders, Volstead 

cLane O'Connor Schall Walters 
MacCrate Oldfield Siegel ason 
Maher Olney ims Watkins 
Major Osborne Sinnott Watson 
Mann, S. C. Padgett Smith, Idaho Webster 
Mansfield Park Smith, Whaley 
Mapes Parker Steenerson White, Me. 
Martin Pell Stiness Wingo 
Mays Phelan Stoll Winslow 
Miller ou Strong, Kans. Wood, Ind. 
Milligan Purnell Sumners, Tex. 
Minahan, N. J. Quin Sweet 
NOT VOTING—103. 

Baer Elston Kelly, Pa. Sanders, N. Y. 
Benson Frear Kennedy, Iowa Scully 
Blackmon Fuller, Mass. Kettner Sears 
Bland, Ind. Godwin, N. C. Kiess Shreve 
Booher joodalt’ Kitchin Slem 
Brinson Goodwin, Ark Lankford Smal 
Britten Graham, Pa. Lesher Smith, III. 
Brooks, II.. Hamill Linthicum Smithwick 
Burke Harrison McCulloch nell 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hastings McKenzie Snyder 
Cantrill agoen McPherson Steele 
Caraway Heflin ason Stephens, Ohio 
ceno Hernandez Mead Stevenson 

Casey Hoch Merritt Strong, Pu. 
Clark, Fla. Hoey Montague Sullivan 
Cole Howard Moore, Va. Swope 
Cople Hulin Morin Tillman 
Costello Hull, Tenn, Neely Upshaw 
Curry, Calif. Humphreys Porter Vare 
Dent Ireland Rainey, II. T. Ward 
Dominick Johnson, K 1 Rhodes Williams 
Dooling Johnston, N. Riddick Wilson, III. 
Drane Jones, Pa. tose Wilson, Pa, 
Drewry Kahn Rowan Woods, Va. 
Elliott Kearns Rucker Yates 
Elisworth Kelley, Mich, Sabath 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. RHODES with Mr. TILLMAN, 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. Carrer. 

Mr. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. Etston with Mr. Drane. 


Mr. Hoch with Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. 


YEAS—150. 
Ackerman Echols Langley eed, W. Va. 
Andrews, Md. Edmonds Lanham Ricketts 
Andrews, Nebr. Evans, Nebr. Larsen Robinson, N. C. 
Anthony Fordney Layton Robsion, Ky. 
Aswell Foster Lea, Calif. Rodenberg 
Bacharach Freeman Lee, Ga. Rowe 
Begg French Lehlbach Sanford 
Bell Ganly Little Scott 
Benham Gard Longworth Sells 
Blanton Garland Luce Sherwood 
Bowers Garner McAndrews 3 
Box Goldfogle McClintic Bisso; 
Brand Good McFadden Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, Pa. joodykoontz McKinle, cy Stea ea gall 
Brumbaugh Goul McLaughlin, MichStedman 
Burdick Graham, III. McLaughlin, Nebr.Stephens, Miss. 
Butler Green, lowa MacGregor Summers, Wash. 
Byrns, Tenn, Greene, Vt Ma << Temple 
Caldwell Griest Mage Thomas 
Campbell, Kans. Hardy, Colo. Mant. III. Tilson 
Cannon ° Harreld Michener Tinkham 
Carss Haugen Monahan, Wis, Venable 
Chindblom Hersey Moores, Ind, Vinson 
Christopherson Hersman ott Walsh 
Cleary Hickey Newton, Mo Weaver 
Collier Holland opo Welling 
Connally Houghton Oliver Welty 
Crago Huddleston Overstreet Wheeler 
Cramton Hudspeth aige White, Kans, 
Crisp Hull, Iowa Parrish Wilson, La. 
Currie, Mich, Husted Peters ise 
Darrow Hutchinson Platt Woodyard 
Davis, Tenn, Jefferis Radcliffe Wright 
Dempsey Jones, Tex, aker Young, N. Dak. 
Dickinson, Iowa Kincheloe Ramsey Young, Tex. 
Doughton Kinkaid Ramseyer Zihlman 
Dunbar Kraus ea vis 
Dunn Kreider Reber 

NAYS—174. 
Almon Carew Eagan Greene, Mass. 
Anderson Clark, Mo, Eagle Griffin 
Ashbrook Classon Emerson Hadley 
Ayres Coady Esch Hamilton 
Babka Cooper Evans, Mont. Tardy, Tex. 
Bankhead Crowther Evans, Nev. Hawley 
Barbour Cullen Fairfield ays 
Barkley Dale Ferris Hicks 
Bee Dallinger Fess Hill 
Black z Davey Fields Igoe 
Bland, Mo. Davis, Minn. Fisher Jacoway 
Bland, Va. Denison i James 
Boies Dewalt Focht Johnson, Miss. 
Briggs Dickinson, Mo. Fuller, III. Johnson, S. 
Browne Donovan Gallagher Johnson, Wash. 
Buchanan Doremus Gallivan Juul 
Burroughs Dowell Gandy Keller 
Campbell, Pa. Dupré Garrett Kendall 
Candler Dyer Glynn Kennedy, R. I. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. Dent. 

Mr. WuLlaus with Mr. BEN SON. 

Mr. Brooxs of Illinois with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Brirren with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. BLAND of Indiana with Mr. Woops of Virginia, 
Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. LESHER. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Barr with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Coprey with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. SULLIVAN., 
Mr. Burke with Mr. Hoery. 

Mr. Cosretto with Mr. SEARS. 

Mr. Hvutines with Mr. SCULLY. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Extiorr with Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Goopatt with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. DOMINICK. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. Jon NSrox of New York. 
Mr. Curry of California with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas, 
Mr. Mason with Mr. Caraway, 

Mr. Porter with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. Merrirr with Mr. Brinson. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York with Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. Rippick with Mr. DooLING. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Stxur with Mr. LANKFORD. 

McCutiocu with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. SmMirx of Illinois with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. McPHERrson with Mr. HOWARD. 
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. SNELL with Mr. KETTNER. 

Mont with Mr. Hutz of Tennessee. 

. Stronc of Pennsylvania with Mr. MEAD. 
. Vare with Mr. UPSHAW. 

. Warp with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

. Rose with Mr. NEEL TJ. 

„ Swope with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

. Sureve with Mr. SMITHWICK. 

. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a pair with the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Froon, but, as he has voted, I 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from West 
Virginia, Mr. Neety, is unavoidably detained, and asks me to 
say that if he were here he would vote “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] 
asked for a separate vote on an amendment which the Clerk 
wiil report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIEGEL: e 7, line 8, after the word 
„hospitals strike out the remainder of the section. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced.that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands a 
division. Those in favor of agreeing to the amendment will 
rise and stand until they are counted. 

The affirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. It has been said on the floor that gentlemen do 
not understand what this amendment is. Is it too late to ask 
that the amendment be again reported? 

The SPEAKER. It can be done by unanimous consent, 

Mr. GARD. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. ‘ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. Those opposed to the 
amendment will rise and stand until they are counted. 

The negative vote was taken. 

The SPHAKER. On this question the ayes are 34 and the 
noes are 88. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York raises the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Two hundred and twenty Members are present, a 
quorum. The noes have it, and the amendment is not agreed to. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. When the bill was pending before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, that committee struck out the language in 
line 5 on page 2— 

Regional offices, not exceeding 14 in number, and such— 

And inserted— 

Not exceeding 48 in number. 

And in line 1 of page 2 of the bill the committee struck out 
“ $1,000,000” and inserted “ $500,000." Subsequently the Com- 
mittee of the Whole struck out that section. Now, by the ac- 
tion of the House in placing the section back in the bill, do I 
understand the ruling to be that the section will stand as it 
was amended by the Committee of the Whole or as reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

The SPEAKER. As it originally stood. 

Mr. GOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a motion to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with instructions to that committee to report the 
same back forthwith with the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa submits a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Goop moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with instructions to that committee to 


report the same back forthwith with the following amendment: 

age 1, line 5, after the word “such,” strike out regional offices, 
not exceeding 14 in number, and such.” : 
line 6, after the word “ suboffices,” insert not exceeding 


On page 1, 
48 in number, 


Page 1, 
thorized to be. 
Line 1 
thereof the 


line, 8, after the word “hereby,” insert the words au- 
2, strike out See figures “ $1,000,000 " and insert in lieu 


Mr, GOOD. On that motion I move the previous question. 

Mr. SWEET. ‘That simply makes it an authorization and of 
no benefit whatever. e 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 


question. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to recommit, 
The question being taken, on a PaE (demanded by Mr, 


Sweet) there were—ayes 


127, noes 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 168, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 116, as follows: 


nison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
8 
Dunbar 


Donovan 


Blackmon 


YEAS—142. 
Focht PE Reed, W. 
„ W. Va. 
Fordney Ga. Robinson, N, C. 
Lehlbach Robsion, Ky. 
French 2 — 
Fuller, ce we 
Ganly g Sanford 
Gard McAndrews Scott 
Garland McClintic Bells 
Goldfogle en Sherwood 
Bisson 
1 McLane Smith, Idaho 
Gould 9 5 Un, ik Beith, * 
cLaughlin, r.Steagal 
Green, — Madden ——— 
Greene, Magee Miss, 
Griest Mann, III. Pee lo. 
Griffin Mansfield Temple 
Hardy, Colo. Michener Thomas 
Hardy, Monahan, Wis. ‘Tilson 
id m Venable 
Hersey Moores, Ind. inson 
Hickey ott Walsh 
Walters 
Houghton Overstreet Weaver 
H eston Padgett Welling 
Hull, Iowa Wheeler 
Hull, Tenn, Pa. White, Kans, 
Husted Pell se 
Hutchinson Peters Wood, Ind 
efferis Platt oodyard 
Johnson, Wash. Radcliffe Wright 
Jones, Tex Raker Young, N. Dak. 
Kinkaid Ramsey oung, Tex, 
Kraus Ramseyer 
Lanham Reavis 
NAYS—168. 
Esch McGlennon Ricketts 
Evans, Nev. McKeown Riordan 
erris acCrate Rogers 
88 MacGregor Romjue 
Fields Maher Rouse 
Fisher Major Rubey 
Foster Mann, 8. C. Sanders, Ind. 
III. Mapes Sanders, 
Galla; Martin Siegel 
Galliyan t a ims 
Gandy Miller Sinhott 
Garner Milli Smith, N. Y. 
Garrett Minahan, N. J. Steenerson 
lynn ondell Stiness 
Greene, Mass. Mooney Stoll 
Hadley Moore, Ohio Strong, Kans. 
Hamilton Morgan Summers, Wash, 
Hawley udd Sumners, Tex. 
Hicks Murphy weet 
ill Nelson, Mo. Swope 
Hudspeth Nelson, WIs. e 
Newton, Minn, Taylor, Ark 
acoway Newton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn. 
ames Nicholls Thompson 
Johnson, Miss. Nolan Timberlake 
Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connell Tincher 
Juul O'Connor Tinkham 
Keller Oldfield Treadway 
Kendall Olney Vaile 
Kennedy, R. I. Osborne Vestal 
Kincheloe Perker Voigt 
King Parrish Volstead 
Kleczka Phelan Wason 
Kreider ‘ou Watkins 
Lampert Purnell Watson 
Langley uin Webster 
iney, Ala, 1 85 
Lea, Calif. Rainey, J. W. Whale 
Lonergan Randall, Calif. White, Me, 
Lufkin Randall, Wis. Uson, La. 
McArthur Rayburn Wingo 
McDuffie Reed, N. Y. Winslow 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Haugen 
NOT VOTING—116. 
Bland, Ind. Brumbaugh Carter 
Booher Burke Casey 
Brinson Byrnes, S. C. Clark, Fla. 
Britten Cantrill Cole 
Brooks, Ill. Caraway Copley 
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Costello Hernandez McCulloch Shreve Mr. BLANTON. This nanimo rt from the - 
Curry, Calif. Hersman McKenzie Sinclair mittee? * 3 boar 
Dent loch McKinley Slem 
Dominick Hoey McPherson Mr. ESCH. Yes. 
Dooling Howard Mason Smith, III. The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Doremus Mujin waa Ae There was no objection. 
u re 
Drewry Ireland Montague Snyder The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate joint 
mm ee or e eee 0 
a r ohnston, N. Y, 0 5 4 
Bisin ane Jones, Ta. Neely Stevenson The Clerk read as follows: 
Evans, Mont. rer ng, Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing and directing the 
raigna 1 . accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the disbursing 
Go in N. Ke rag 4 Cas — $ owner clerk of Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain cases, 
Goodwin, Ark. Kennedy, Iowa Riddick Upshaw Resolved, ete., That for such reasonable time as may be fixed by the 
Goodykoontz Kettner Rose Vare Secretary of the Treasury, but not extending beyond the fiscal year 
Graham, Pa Kiess Rewan Ward ending June 30, 1921, the accounting officers of the Treasury are 
1 Kitchin Rucker Willi hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts of the 
Harrison Knutson Sabath Wilson, In. disbursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk ce for all payments 
Hastings Lankford Sanders, N. Y. Wilson, Pa. of insurance installments heretofore or hereafter made under the 
Hayden Lesher Schall Woods, Va. provisions of article 4 of the war risk insurance act in advance of 
Bar Linthicum Scully Yates the verification of the deduction on the pay rolls, or of the payment 
Helin Longworth Sears Zihiman otherwise, of all premiums. 


So the motion to recommit was lost. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

. LonawortH with Mr. HEFiry. 

. HAUGEN with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

. Knutson with Mr. Doremvs. 

. Hays with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

. McKixcey with Mr, Henry T. RAINEY. 
. FAIRFIELD with Mr. BLACK. 

Scharl with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
„Monix with Mr. BLACKMON. 

. SINCLAIR with Mr. HERSMAN. 

. TOWNER with Mr. OLIVER. 

. ZIHLMAN with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that if the 
gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Nezvy, were here, he would 
vote “ no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of 
the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sweet, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL BUILDING AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 

munication from the Senate: 
In THE Senate or THE Uxrrep STATES, 
May 19, 1920. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 4332) entitled 
“An act to exchange the present Federal building and site at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., for a new site and building.” 


Attest: 
ay (Signed) Grorcm A. SANDERSON, Secretary. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds is discharged from further considera- 
tion of the request, and the request is concurred in, 
There was no objection. 


CREDIT TO DISBURSING CLERK, BUREAU OF WAR BISK INSURANCE, 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I call up House joint resolution 324, 
authorizing and directing the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury to allow credit to the disbursing clerk of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in certain cases, and ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from further consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 189, which is identical with House joint resolution 324, 
and that the Senate resolution be considered in lieu of the 
House resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up 
House joint resolution 324, and asks unanimous consent that 
Senate joint resolution-189 be considered in lieu thereof and 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from further consideration of it. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the purport of the resolution? 

Mr. ESCH. It is to authorize the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department to make allowances to the disbursing 
clerk of the War Risk Insurance Bureau for awards paid on in- 
surance, where it might be possible for the War Risk Insurance 
„officers to have credit on premiums. There are many men in 
France to-day belonging to the Army, and their insurance is 
“deducted from their pay roll. 

Mr. GARD. This is an emergency case? 

Mr, ESCH. Yes; and unless this be done by June 30, 1920, 
it will cause a great deal of distress, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on the table, 

By unanimous consent, House joint resolution 324 was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the insurance bill just 


passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the Army reorganization bill, passed 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL-CONTROL ACT (S. DOC. NO. 275). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with the requirements of the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 of the Federal-control act, approved March 21, 1918, I 
transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a de- 
tailed report of the receipts and expenditures made under sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of said Federal-control act for the calendar years 
ended December 31, 1918, and December 31, 1919. 

(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 

The WHITE HOUSE, 

20 May, 1920. 


ODONTOLOGIC LATIN-AMERICAN CONGRESS (8. DOC. NO. 274). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In view of the provisions contained in the deficiency act 
approved March 4, 1918, that “hereafter the Executive shall 
not extend or accept any invitation to participate in any inter- 
national congress, conference, or like event without first hav- 
ing specific authority of law to do so,” I transmit herewith for 
the consideration of the Congress and for its determination 
whether it will authorize the acceptance of the invitation and 
appropriate the necessary funds to defray the expenses inci- 
dent thereto, a report from the Secretary of State with refer- 
ence to an invitation from the Uruguayan Government to 
participate in the First Odontologie Latin-American Congress 
to be held at Montevideo September 18 to 23, 1920, the purpose 
of which is to study the various questions connected with the 
practice and science of dentistry, to procure a better knowledge 
of the scientific, cultural, and artistic matters relating to odon- 
tology, to promote the diffusion of mouth hygiene among all 
classes, and to create, maintain, and fasten the ties of inter- 
national fraternity. 

(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 
Tue Wurrz HOUSE, 
20 May, 1920. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12775) to amend an act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense and for 
other purposes, approved June 3, 1916, had further insisted 
upon its amendments to the said bill, had agreed to a further 
conference, and had appointed Mr. Wapsworru, Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND, Mr. New, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. THoMas as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8440. An act to restore to the public domain certain 
lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou 
and Modoc Counties, Calif, and Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 13274. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the military reservation of Fort Logan 
H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R.9781. An act to amend section 217 of the act entitled 
~ “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909; 

H. R. 13576. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
turn over to the Postmaster General, without charge therefor, a 
certain building or buildings now located at Watertown, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13389. An act to authorize the -Secretary of the In- 
terior to dispose of at public sale certain isolated aud fractional 
tracts of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon 
& California Railroad Co.; 

H. R. 11024. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Burenu of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913; 

. H. R. 13157. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to 

Johnson County, Wyo., of lands for poor-farm purposes ; 

H. R. 10285. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

H. R. 9825. An act authorizing certain railroad companies, or 
their successors in interest, to convey for public-road purposes 
certain parts of their rights of way; and 

H. R. 13138. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended May 15, 1916. . 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following joint resolution : 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to Paul E. Slocumb Post, No. 85, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Bloomington, Ind., necessary tents and cots for 
use at the State encampment to be held ‘at said city May 25, 26, 
and 27, 1920. 

LEAVE OF 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hocu, for to-day, on account of sickness. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
12 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 21, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


ABSENCE. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a 
communication from the Assistant Attorney General, submitting 
a judgment rendered by the Court of Claims in favor of claim- 
ant in an Indian depredation case, which requires an appropria- 
tion for its payment (H. Doc. No. 775); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Coast 


Guard for the fiscal year 1920 to pay the allowances for exten- 
sion of enlistments authorized in the naval appropriation act of 
July 11, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 776); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 
ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. KINKAID, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 


| Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14102) securing 


rights of way and easements over public land in connection with 
Federal irrigation projects, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1012), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY of California, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (S. 4286) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to authorize fhe incorporated town of 
Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$75,000 for the purpose of constructing and installing a munici- 
pal electric light and power plant and for the construction of a 
public-school building,” approved September 29, 1919, reported 
the same without amendment. accompanied by a report (No. 
1013), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. FOCHT, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4159) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Wiley J. Davis, deceased, reported the same 
adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 1014), which said bill 
and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4158) for the relief of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Arkansas, reported the sume adversely, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1015), which suid bill and report 
were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4160) for the relief of Leander Mason and others, 
heirs of Thomas M. Mason, deceased, reported the same and- 
versely, accompanied by a report (No, 1016), which said bill 
and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6378) for the relief of the Kentucky drafted men, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No, 
1017), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4155) for the relief of the heirs of N. N. Barmore, 
deceased, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 1018), which said bill and report were laid on the 
table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13925) for 
the relief of Alfred P. Reck, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 14150) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Rock River, in Lee County, 
State of Illinois, at or near the city of Dixon, in said county; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14151) fix- 
ing the compensation of registers and receivers of local land 
offices; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 14152) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the town of 
Harvey, N. Dak., one German cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14153) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Kintyre, N. Dak., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14154) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Carrington, N. Dak., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14155) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Fessenden, N. Dak., one German can- 
non or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14156) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Bismarck, N. Dak., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 14157) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, to provide revenue 
therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 

. and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R, 14158) granting the consent 
of Congress to H. H. Haynes to construct a dike across Mud 
Slough on Isthmus Inlet in section 23, township 26 south, range 
13 west of Willamette meridian, in the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 14159) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Columbus, Ga., to construct a bridge 
across the Chattahoochee River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14160) granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Troup, in the State of Georgia, to construct a 
bridge across the Chattahoochee River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14161) to 
establish a common commodities commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14162) to 
repeal the act entitled The soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief 
act”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 14163) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the village of Tilleda, Wis., one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Resolution (H. Res. 565) for 
the immediate consideration of H. R. 10011; to the Committee 
on Rules. g 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 358) pro- 
viding for monthly payment of pensions; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
359) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to American 
Legion Post, No. 73, Vincennes, Ind., 1,000 cots for use at the 
State encampment to be held at Vincennes, Ind., on June 28 
and 29, 1920; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts relative to the official recognition by the 
powers of the right of the Jewish people to a national existence 
in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to the official recognition by 
the powers of the right of the Jewish people to a national 
existence in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, favoring the furtherance of a national system 
of highways in cooperation with the various States of the 
Union; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. PAIGE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Massachusetts, relative to the right of Jewish people to a na- 
8 existence in the Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, relative to the official recognition by the 
powers of the right of the Jewish people to a national existence 
in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts relative to the official 
recognition by the powers of the right of the Jewish people to 
3 existence in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 14164) for the relief of Arthur 
E. Miskimon ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14165) for the relief of 
Nellie Kildee; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 14166) for the relief of the heirs 
of Henry H. Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 14167) for the relief of James 
M. Winston; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 14168) for the relief of 
George F.. De Maranville; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 14169) granting a pension to 
Adella J. Fiske; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 14170) for the relief of 
Robert B. Keller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SLEMP; A bill (H. R. 14171) granting a pension to 
Arthur E. Goodykoontz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 14172) for the relief of 
Henry W. Reddick ; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3750. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Yacht Ciub of Yonkers, 
N. Y., indorsing Senate bill 3904 and House bill 12957; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3751. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Flatbush Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, favoring in- 
crease in postal salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3752. Also, petition of Workmen's Circle, Branch 295, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring passage of legislation for amnesty to politi- 
cal prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3753. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
La Crosse, Wis., favoring increase in postal salaries; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3754. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Civil Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, favoring the passage of the Jones-Reavis 
bill; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

3755. Also, petition of C. W. Trainer, Boston, Mass., and 
Charlés L. Jackson, of Prides Crossing, Mass., opposing the pas- 
sage of House bill 12446; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

3756. Also, petition of Columbia Yacht Club, of South Boston, 
Mass., favoring the passage of Senate bill 3904 and House bill 
12957; to the Committee on Ways und Means. 

3757. Also, petition of Mary E. Geraghty, of Lawrence, Mass., 
favoring pensions for Indian War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3758. Also, petition of John A. Brack, of Dorchester, Mass., 
favoring higher pay for post-office clerks and carriers; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8759. Also, petition of H. E. Hagan, of Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against the passage of the McNary bill; to thegCom- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3760. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of Flat- 
bush Chamber of Commerce and South Brooklyn Board of 
Trade, urging immediate report of Joint Commission on Postal 
Salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

3761. Also, petition of Democratic State Committee of New 
York, urging immediate report of Joint Commission on Postal 
Salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3762. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of International Bed- 
ding Co., Baltimore, Md., in re zone adyances; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3763. Also, petition of H. W. Whitridge, John J. Greer & 
Co., C. Newton Kidd, Elisha P. Jones, J. Sewell Thomas, A. C. 
East, R. Tynes Sweet, jr, and H. Howard Hensal, all of 
Baltimore, Md., in re bonus for soldiers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8764. Also, petition of the Flaherty Coal & Wood Co., Balti- 
more, Md., regarding Senate bill 4089; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3765. Also, petition of B. Howell Griswold, Strouse & Bros., 
Schall Packing Co., Vey Bros., E. J. Codd & Co., Dr. Henry J. 
Berkley, Hennegen-Bates Co., Stuart, Keith & Co., James W. 
Bowers, Lyon, Conklin & Co., Piel Construction Co., John C, 
Stalfort & Sons, and Edward S. Appel, all of Baltimore, Md., 
regarding postal increase; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3766. Also, petition of William H. Ragland, secretary Divi- 
sion 52, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Baltimore, Md., 
2 Army reorganization bill; to the Committee on Mili- 


LB Br Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bloomfield, Conn., favoring the Tilson bill for Federal 
regulation of milk products; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

8768. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of American Cotton Asso- 
ciation, for the establishment of standard grades of cotton, and 
forcing recognition of same on the part of the buyers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8769. Also, petition of Mobile Cotton Exchange, Mobile, Ala., 
opposing bonus legislation for ex-service men; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8770. Also, petition of Mr. G. W. Riley, of Uriah, Ala., op- 
posing the bonus bill for ex-service men; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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3771. By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of A. G. Sproleder, of 
Palatine, III., declaring popular sentiment to be against the 
League of Nations, asking legislation against profiteers and in 
connection with high prices of feed charged to dairymen; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3772. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers and Dealers’ League, of New 
York, favoring increase in postal salaries; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

8773. Also, petition of Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, oppos- 
ing blanket bonus legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8774. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, of Sacramento, Calif., protesting against Army reor- 
ganization bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3775. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of North Bloomfield Milk 
Producers’ Association, of Connecticut, for passage of House 
bill 13726; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

776. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia (Pa.) Real 
Estate Board, protesting against the passage of Ralston-Nolan 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

3TTT. Also, petition of Board of Trade Post, American Legion, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in opposition to the bonus; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3778. Also, petition of Patrick Henry Branch, Friends of Irish 
Freedom, asking for recognition of Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3779. By Mr. YATES: Petition of H. B. Signor, Chicago, III., 
protesting against the pending tax legislation connected with 
the soldiers’ bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

3780. Also, petition of David R. Forgan, president First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, III., emphatically protesting against the 
pending tax legislation connected with the soldiers’ bonus bill, 
etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3781. Also, petition of Barrington Post 158, Barrington, III., 
urging the passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3782. Also, petition of E. Lowitz & Co., Chicago, III., protest- 
ing against the pending legislation concerning a tax on stocks 
and bonds in connection with the proposed soldiers’ bonus bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3783. Also, petition of Solomon Sturges, Chicago, Ill., protest- 
ing against the pending tax legislation connected with the pro- 
posed soldiers’ bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

8784. Also, petition of Chicago Board of Trade, transporta- 
tion department, urging the passage of Senate bill 4027 and 
House bill 13015, providing for the exemption of all freight 
from the transportation tax when intended for export; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 7 . 

8785. Also, petition of Mr. E. A. Hamill, the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago, Ill., protesting against the pending 
tax legislation in connection with the proposed soldiers’ bonus 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 


Fray, May 21, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the revelations of Thy 
purpose concerning us, revelations that have in them so much 
of power, so much of divine authority, that we stand in fear 
in their presence, When Thou dost reveal Thy glory we can 
see in Thee the immeasurable greatness of Thy love, Thy 
mercy, and Thy purpose in us. Grant us the vision of Thy face. 
Give us the constant impress of Thy spirit. May we follow the 
truth, and by the hand of God may be led to accomplish the 
divine purpose and plan in us as a Nation. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (George A. Sanderson) read the following com- 


munication : 
Unrrep STATES Senate, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1920. 
To the Senate: ; 

Being temporary. absent from the Senate, I ADEE Hon, Irvine L. 
Lennoor, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, to perform the duties 
of the Chair this legislative day. ; 

: É ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
t pro tempore. 
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Mr. LENROOT thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
for the legislative day. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, May 19, 1920, 
when on request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIF. (S. DOC. NO, 276). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation, in the sum of $20,000, required by the 
Department of the Interior for investigation of irrigation prob- 
lems in the Imperial Valley of California, as authorized in the 
act approved May 18, 1920, which, with accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 189) authorizing and 
directing the accounting officers of the Treasury to allow 
credit to the disbursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance in certain cases. 

The message also announced that Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
Mr. SINCLAIR, Mr. RANDALL, of Wisconsin, Mr, Ganpy, and 
Mr. Weaver had been appointed managers at the conference 
on the part of the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2890) 
to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for 
the distribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes, in place 
of Mr. Syyver, Mr. Ersrox, Mr. RHODES, Mr. Carter, and Mr. 
HAYDEN. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

H. R. 8440. An act to restore to the public domain certain 
lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou 
and Modoc Counties, Calif., and Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9781. An act to amend section 217 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909; 

H. R. 9825. An act authorizing certain railroad companies, 
or their successors in interest, to convey for public-road pur- 
poses certain parts of their rights of way; 

H. R. 10285. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested 
in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

H. R. 11024. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913; 

II. R. 13138. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914, as amended May 15, 1916; 

II. R. 13157. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to 
Johnson County, Wyo., of lands for poor-farm purposes; 

H. R. 13274. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co, a portion of the military reservation of Fort 
Logan H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 13389. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of at public sale certain isolated and fractional tracts 
of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co,; and 

H. R. 13576, An act authorizing the Secretary of War to turn 
over to the Postmaster General, without charge therefor, a 
certain building or buildings now located at Watertown, N. Y. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry employees 
of the Lincoln Motor Co., of Detroit, Mich., praying for an 
increase in the salaries of postal employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McCORMICK presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from sundry citizens of Chicago, Ill, praying that 
relief be granted the people of the country in the present sugar 
situation, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 82 s 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of sundry Albanians, 
residents of North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., and a memorial of the 
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Albanian Society, of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstating against 
the annexation of the two southern Albanian Provinces of 
Koritza and Argyrocastro to Greece, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., praying that the United States grant protection to the 
people of Arinenia, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the State board of agricul- 
ture of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve the 
ownership of water lines by railroads, ete., which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of directors of 
the Union Savings Bank, of Danbury; the Central National 
Bank of Middletown; the Thames National Bank, of Norwich; 
and of the Riverside Trust Co., of Hartford, all in the State of 
Connecticut, remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion relative te an increase in the Federal tax on the sale of 
securities in order to raise funds to provide a bonus for the 
soldiers of the late World War, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting a bonus to ex-service men, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Local Branch No. 109, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, of Ansonia; of Local Branch No. 
164, National Association of Post Office Clerks, of Torrington; 
of Local Branch No, 738, National Association of Post Office 
Clerks, of Wallingford; of the Connecticut State Branch, Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks, of New Britain: of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bridgeport; of Local Branch No, 746, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of Naugatuck; and of 
Local Branch No. 1261, National Association of Post Office 
Clerks, of Naugatuck, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Central Labor Union of Stam- 
ford, Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called Capper 
pure-fabric bill, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Eastern Marine Workers’ 
Association, of New Haven, Conn., praying for the parole of 
Federal prisoners, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION—CON SCRIPTION OF WORKERS IN INDUSTRY. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I understand that no letters 
or petitions will be allowed to be printed in the Recorp without 
having been read. Therefore I ask unanimous consent to read 
a letter and a telegram. I am in receipt this morning of a 
letter from Hon, Samuel Gompers, addressed to me, which is as 
follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1920. 
Hon. ASLE J. Gronna, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: I am forwarding to you for your information a copy of a 
letter sent by me yesterday to the Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, 
jr., chairman of the conferees committee on H. R. 12775. 

Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

The letter addressed to the Senator from New York is as 

follows: 
May 19, 1920. 
Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
Chairman conferees committee on H. R. 12775, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor has given most thoughtful consideration to H. R. 
12775 and desires to enter most emphatic protest against those 
sections which provide for the conscription of workers in indus- 
try in periods of “ national emergency.” 

“The proposed law containing these sections provides for the 
conscription of workers in times of peace as well as in times of 
war. Section 69 of chapter 1 provides that whenever Congress 
shall declare and the President shall proclaim that a ‘ national 
emergency exists, all male citizens of the United States, except 
the National Guard or the organized reserves of the Army of 
the United States, shall be subject to call for immediate active 
military service during the period of emergency under such 
regulations as may be prescribed.” 


It is our understanding that the United States las just been 
engaged in a great war to overthrow the concept embodied in 
that provision. 

Section 70 classifies persons liable to service “so as to place 
in a deferred class those who are needed in occupations of im- 
portance in the maintenance of the national interest during the 
emergency so long as they retain and in good faith continue in 
such occupations.” 

Clearly, that is not a measure of national defense calculated 
to strengthen the country against invasion. Unquestionably it 
is a measure calculated to compel the workers of America to 
remain at work in defiance of their own wishes and of their 
own interests, and is repugnant to the spirit of a republican 
form of government. It must be evident to all that the enact- 
ment of this measure into law would constitute an abrogation 
of the thirteenth amendment of the Constitution, which de- 
clares that there shall be no involuntary servitude except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted. The term “national emergency“ can be and would 
be construed to cover any unusual condition that might exist 
within the borders of the country. It is undoubtedly in the 
mind of those-who framed the law that a cessation of work 
would constitute a “national emergency.” The effect of the 
measure would be to destroy the right of the workers to exer- 
cise their normal function and to engage in their normal 
activities. 

Upon proclamation of a “national emergency“ the workers 
conscripted under the provisions of this act would be compelled 
to remain at their employment, or to return to their employ- 
ment, no matter what conditions might prevail. If they exercise 
their normal and lawful rights to cease work, they would be at 
once subject to the penalty provided in section 28, chapter 2, of 
the bill, which is as follows: 

Any person subject to military law who 
place of duty with the intent to avoid haza: 
portant service shall be deemed a deserter, 

The whole trend to-day is toward democracy in industry. It 
is toward an enlargement of the measure of justice which the 
working masses are able to secure. It is toward the general 
improvement of the conditions of life for the masses of our 
people. The bill now before you for your consideration seeks 
to destroy the progress that has been achieved. It seeks to 
make further progress impossible. It seeks to reestablish and 
maintain by force of military authority the autocratic concept 
in industry. The working people of the United States will 
protest to the utmost limit of their power any movement to 
destroy their right to cease work or cease giving service under 
conditions which make service impossible. The right to cease 
work is a right which is as normal and natural as life itself. 
If this right is destroyed, freedom will vanish. 

Even during the Great War, when every energy was capitalized 
for the sake of victory, no such drastic and undemocratic 
measure as this was found necessary. In fact, the most valu- 
able and most effective efforts toward the winning of the war 
were those efforts which came as volunteer offerings of a citizen- 
ship bent upon one purpose. Even autocratic Germany, where 
human life was the plaything of dictatorship, and where human 
welfare was never anything but a sacrifice to the welfare of 
the ruling caste, never had such a drastie law. 

It is almost beyond comprehension that the Congress of the 
United States should consider seriously a measure of this 
character. It is perhaps one of the best indications of the 
character of this proposed legislation that it has been kept so 
carefully from public attention. There seems almost to have 
been a studious effort made to see that the citizenship of our 
Republic was kept in ignorance of the proposed act. American 
people are overwhelmingly opposed to reactionary legislation 
and particularly so to legislation which tends toward the estab- 
lishment of military autocracy. 

The executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
is confident that it voices the spirit and the will of the masses 
of our people in opposing with utmost vigor the enactment of 
this measure into law. This measure is characteristic not of 
free America, but the old Russia and the old Germany. The old 
Russia and the old Germany which typified the concept written 
into this bill have passed from the face of the earth forever. 
Many of the great free and democratic nations of to-day are 
turning to face in the direction of a better administration of 
justice, of a fuller measure of liberty and freedom, of a higher 
concept of human life in all its phases. Too much has been 
done by the Congress of the United States and by some of our 
State legislatures in defiance of the trend of world democracy, 
and in defiance of the rights and welfare of the working people. 

Uniess it is the determination of Congress to remove the 
United States from the category of free nations, and to destroy 
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completely the hopes and aspirations and ambitions of our 
people, it will make haste to defeat the provisions of the pro- 


posed bill herein discussed. The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor earnestly hopes that the auto- 
cratic and un-American provisions of the bill will be speedily 
and overwhelmingly defeated. 
Respectfully, yours, 
: SAMUEL Gomrers, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
Mr. GRONNA. In just a moment. I wish to read a short 
telegram and then I will yield. The following telegram is from 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., and is addressed to me: 
Granp Forks, N. DAK., May 20, 1920. 
Hon. A. J. GRONNA 


United States Renate, Washington, D. C.: 


Division No. 69, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, protests 
agaist provisions of Army o ation bill N for conscription 
Il men between 18 and 45 for military ce and . to —f 
dustrial pursuits whenever in opinion of President and 
emergency exists, We urge you to use your efforts to oy ng — — 


a: O. L. POWELL, 
Secretary Division No. 69, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Mr. President, I wish to say merely a word. A day or two 
ago I had read a brief article printed in the Washington Post 
giving an account of the action taken by the King of Great 
Britain wherein he proposed a volunteer army, and proposed to 
do away with conscription in time of peace. 

Mr. President, I make this statement and I challenge contra- 
diction: The provision in the so-called Army reorganization bill 
as it passed the Senate is in accordance with the rules laid down 
by Prince Bismarck during the early seventies. That is the 
time when the military autocracy of Germany was established, 
Are we to follow the example set by Prince Bismarck? 

I for one, Mr. President, voted against the bill for the reason 
stated in Mr. Gompers's letter, and with the purpose of doing 
away with the National Guard and making but one army, and 
providing also that in times of peace troops shall be permitted 
to be stationed in the States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not know whether I 
fully understood the import of the letter from Mr. Gompers 
read by my colleague. Do I understand that Mr. Gompers 
takes the position that in time of war the Government of the 
United States is not entitled to call upon every citizen between 
certain ages to come to the defense of the country? 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, no, Mr. President; it is in times of peace 
that Mr. Gompers protests against leaving it to Congress or 
to anyone in case of a national emergency to enforce conscrip- 
tion; and will my colleague define what a national emergency 
might mean? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can hardly imagine a national emer- 
gency that would be of such a character as to justify calling 
all the people to arms unless it was a real war. If the na- 
tional emergency was of such a character as to demand the 
calling to arms of other than the regular soldiery of the United 
States—the Regular Army and the National Guard—then cer- 
tainly I would say that there should be no distinction between 
class and class as to where the Government would look for its 
support. 

Mr. GRONNA. But let us suppose that the farmers of the 
United States should experience that farming was not profit- 
able, and that they should cease farming operations. Would 
not that be a national emergency? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. GRONNA. Supposing labor throughout the United 
States should for good reasons, not unpatrictic reasons, for 
I would not support labor any more than I would support 
farmers’ organizations or any other organizations in doing any- 
thing unpatriotic—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me answer my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let me finish my statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not any of them would be an emergency, 
because the Government would never compel a farmer by force 
to raise grain nor would it compel by force a worker to work 
in a certain industry unless it was engaged in a desperate war 
and it became absolutely necessary that the work be done or the 
grain be raised; and if ever we reach a condition of that kind 
then, I am free to say, that for the protection of all the people 
the Government would have the right to call upon each indi- 
vidual to perform such service as might be necessary. 

Mr. GRONNA. The trouble with my colleague is that he is 
arguing a question which is not before the Senate. I have 
simply read a letter of Mr. Gompers’s which deals with condi- 
tions in time of peace, and it is not necessary for my colleague 
to bring in the question in time of war. That is not being 
discussed; that is an entirely different issue. We are dis- 


cussing questions relating to times of peace, and I say that if 
the labor of the United States should cease to work for good 
reasons it would be a national emergency. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think it would 
be a national emergency such as would require the Government 
to conseript all of the people of the United States to forced 
work. I can not imagine any national emergency, except a 
mighty desperate war, that would justify conscription, and no 
one believes in conscription in times of peace. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], is not in the Chamber, and I seem to be the 
only member now present of the subcommittee of that com- 
mittee which framed and reported the bill to which the letter 
of Mr. Gompers’s just read refers. In view of that fact it is 
my duty to submit a word in behalf of the committee and sub- 
committee, 

The Army reorganization bill, which has passed the Senate 
and is now in conference, was prepared by the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs after giving ex- 
haustive consideration to every phase of the subject. If any 
interest concerned in the bill or in any of its details failed to 
secure a hearing, it was not our fault, but theirs. The hear- 
ings extended over a period of some six months. All classes 
and conditions of men and women were welcomed to the 
deliberations of the subcommittee, and no request to be heard 
was denied. 

The committee was determined, as far as possible, to avail 
itself of all essential information, both of a military and 
civilian character, and to report to the Senate a measure only 
after the fullest and most complete inquiry into every feature 
and detail involved in such legislation. 

To avoid the contention theretofore presented in opposition 
to other similar bills that the form and snbsfance of the 
bill was dictated or influenced by the War Department and the 
General Staff, the committee discarded the bill prepared by 
the War Department for its consideration and deemed it wise 
to avail itself of that military assistance which the General 
Staff always, and very properly, proffers on such occasions. 
Not only so, but the committee made its own selections from 
the official body of the Army, and thereby secured the assistance 
of gentlemen not wedded to staff considerations but who had 
all their lives made a study of military problems from their 
own points of view. 

These gentlemen, at the request of the chairman, were as- 
signed to the duty of giving the committee all possible assist- 
ance at all times, and it is due to them to say that they 
acquitted themselves of the task thus imposed upon them with 
an ability and a completeness that places the committee, at 
least, under the greatest of obligations to them. 

I see that the chairman of the committee is now in his seat, 
and, therefore, I shall yield the floor to him with little delay. 
The National Guard features of the bill were considered in con- 
junction with the very best officials of that organization who 
had won their spurs on the fields of Flanders, and who spoke 
not for themselves only but for the great mass of their brother 
officers. And you have been informed that they have nl 
the approval of the American Legion. 

Moreover, the bill introduced for the State National mae 
perhaps that is not its proper appellation—by those repre- 
sentatives of the National Guard interests which are now hold- 
ing positions in the States under State law was also given 
the very fullest consideration, and although invited to come 
before us with the assurance that their expenses would be paid 
only four or five of its advocates availed themselves of that 
opportunity. 

Since the report of the bill to the calendar the opposition of 
that segment of the National Guard has materialized in pro- 
tests and appeals to individuals Members of the House and 
Senate to sidetrack or defeat it. 

Of course, there is and has been widespread and determined 
opposition to the principle of compulsory training, and that 
was deferred to by omitting from the bill and discarding en- 
tirely those sections which were devoted to that subject and a 
system of voluntary training substituted. That, too, was 
obnoxious to the House, and has been discarded in conference, 
As a result the opposition is very largely concentered upon sec- 
tion 69, although all of the sections relating to the National 
Guard are as well the subject of controversy. : 

Section 69, Mr. President, merely provides that in case of 
national emergency declared by Congress and announced by 
the President the able-bodied men of the country shall be sub- 
ject to military service. I am unable to perceive any valid 
ground of objection to that proposition. If the people of the 


United States can not trust their Representatives in Congress 
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to act upon measures of such tremendous importance, the sooner 
Congress is abolished the better. Representatives and Senators 
are presumably, although it may be a violent presumption in 
these days, selected and sent to Washington by communities 
which regard them as competent and capable properly to rep- 
resent them and discharge the duties which membership im- 
poses upon them, and if constituents are so fearful of the abuse 
of that power by a body completely under their control, one 
House being elected as to its entire membership every two years, 
then I must despair of representative government everywhere, 
for if the people can not trust, as I have said, their own Repre- 
sentatives in whom they have reposed their own confidence, 
and sometimes repeatedly, and if it be true that these officials 
are incapable of representing them or misrepresent them, then 
I reiterate that representative government is a failure. 

But, Mr. President, even that situation has been met. T vio- 
late no confidence when I inform the Senate that the words 
“ great national emergency“ have by the conference committee 
been abandoned and the word “war” substituted therefor, so 
that the measure to be reported, if a final agreement can be 
reached, for the ultimate consideration of the Senate is one 
which provides that in case of war declared by Congress and 
proclaimed by the President the able-bodied citizenry of the 
country shall respond by draft if necessary. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very glad indeed to have the informa- 
tion the Senator has just given. In my opinion, it throws a 
great deal of light on the subject, and I think it ought to be 
stated that Mr. Gompers, when his letter was written, of course 
did not haye that information. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was so stated by the chairman of the com- 
mittee here some days ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be, but I did not know of it myself. 

Mr. THOMAS. Tue chairman so stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. I expected to ask the Senator the question 
what objection there would be to putting in the word “ war” 
instead of the words“ great emergency ” ? 

Mr. THOMAS. None whatever, and that substitution has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
meant, 

Mr. THOMAS. We think that is what they meant. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be, although I think there is great 
opportunity for disagreement as to the meaning of the term; 
but if the word “war” is used that clears it up, in my mind, 
to a great extent. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘There is some ground for discussion upon 
that proposition; but it is incredible that Congress would de- 
clare an emergency sufliciently great to require the operation 
of a draft system that would be short of war. I can not con- 
ceive of it, and especially in these days, Mr. President, when 
congressional action is not due so much to the conviction and 
individual judgment of the Representatives as it is to the 
organizations over the country constantly demanding action in 
their interests and constantly threatening in the event the de- 
mand is not obeyed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I remind the Senator that the 
word “emergency” is the word which was used in practically 
all of our war-time legislation as descriptive of the war status? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I am glad the Senator reminded me of 
that, beeause it otherwise might have escaped me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was certainly the intention of the 
committee and of the Senate when it passed the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. REED. But the word “emergency” was used in con- 
nection with the word “ present "—that is, “ the present emer- 
gency”; and “the present emergency” clearly meant “the 
presopt war.” That is a very different thing from the word 
“ emergency.” 

Mr. THOMAS. From the words “ great emergency.” 
the bill uses the term “ great emergency.” 

Mr. REED, No; I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may be mistaken about that. My recol- 


That is what the original words 


I think 


lection was that the bill used the words “ great emergency.” 


Mr. REED. The bill T have before ine is, I suppose, the bill 
as passed, 

Mr. THOMAS. That phraseology governs, of course. 

Mr. REED. The language here is: 


Whenever Congress shall declare that a national emergency exists. 


Mr. THOMAS. I stand corrected. 

Mr. President, a great many of the organizations bombard- 
ing Members of Congress with letters and telegrams—and the 
number I receive is constantly augmenting—in opposition to 
section 69 of the bill are precisely those that have always 
opposed efficient State National Guard organizations. The 
affection they now manifest for State troops, to say the least of 
it, is in inverse proportion to the zeal which has been hereto- 
fore displayed against them, 

The fact is, there is a large sentiment—I do not say that it 
is a prevailing one, because I do not think it is—against any 
military establishment whatever; and if we have one, then the 
sentiment is to make it as innocuous and as contemptible as 
possible. 

I am no militarist. God knows, I have seen enough of war 
in my time, My life has extended over three great wars in 
which the United States has been involved. I saw its seamy 
side in my youth. I have tried to bear my part of the burden 
of the last great conflict. One reason I am unable to accept 
the treaty is my belief that instead of decreasing it greatly 
extends the probabilities of war in the future. I wish nations 
could live, consort with each other, and dispose of their various 
differences without resort to the arbitrament of war. But the 
experiences we have recently undergone and the disturbing 
condition of world affairs are such that I believe as a Senator 
of the United States I would not discharge my duty to my con- 
science, to my constituency, and to the Nation if I did not do 
my humble part toward securing a military system so efficient 
that in the event of sudden and speedy change of conditions, 
in view of the possibility of our being thrust again into a great 
world conflict or into a conflict with a single one of the great 
powers, such a crisis should not find us in the same situation 
in which the last one found us. I have, therefore, to the best 
of my ability contributed in my humble way toward the prepa- 
ration of this bill, which I believe, although by no means per- 
fect, is the best scheme of Army organization ever offered to 
the consideration of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wanted to hear all of the Senator’s ex- 
planation, but I was called out of the Senate Chamber for a 
moment, and possibly he has covered the point I have in mind. 
It is this: The Senator, of course, must agree with me that the 
Government has the right to call upon any and all of its 
citizens in time of war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And it is not necessary to make that a 
matter of declaration before the war so far as the right is 
concerned. Now, the letter which was read by my colleague 
expressed a fear that this power would be called into effective- 
ness during some strike or during times of peace. I can not 
possibly believe for a single moment that any member of the 
committee ever contemplated that we would need to have con- 
scription to meet the little troubles that we may have in our 
domestic concerns. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wanted to ask the Senator, then, that 
being the case—and, as I construe it, the power of conscription 
is intended to be used only in cases of emergency, and the 
emergency must be of the character of such a war that the 
Regular Army and the reserves in the States could not take 
care of it—what is the real purpose of declaring as a principle 
that the right of conscription exists when we know as a 
matter of fact that it exists? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the term “national emer- 
gency ” certainly is not susceptible of a wrong construction in 
so far as the widespread character of the emergency, whatever 
it may be, is concerned. Of course, if the advocates of the so- 
called “one big union” succeed, if all of the discontentment 
and disloyalty and dissatisfaction of the Nation should be 
organized into an enormous body stretching from ocean to 
ocean and from Canada to Mexico, under a leadership capabla 
of mobilizing it into a strike, or an insurrection, or any other 
form of revolt against the Government, I think such action 
would be national in character and would become a rebellion, 
In such an emergency there is no doubt, in my judgment, but 
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that Congress would act, the President weuld make proclama- 
tion, and a state of war would exist. 

Let me say to the Senator from North Dakota that I do not 
regard this provision as a mere announcement of a principle. 
It is designed to make drafts effectual contemporaneously with 
a declaration of war or of a state of war without further legis- 
Jation. The Senate will remember that although war was de- 
dared on the 6th day of April, 1917, the selective draft bill did 
not become a law and was not approved until the latter part of 
May, as I remember. 

Of course, enlistments continued, and possibly no time was 
needlessly lost. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the arm of the 
Government could not be exerted to its full extent for lack of 
legislation until some 60 valuable days had transpired; and this 
provision is designed, if I correctly understand it, to cover a 
similar emergency, once it exists, and thus save a space of time 
and a delay which might be not only critical but fatal. 

Mr. President, if I caught the language of the letter of Mr. 
Gompers's, when presented, it complained of a lack of informa- 
tion or of publicity regarding this subject. I do not pretend to 
give his words, but there seemed to be a complaint, which was 
the equivalent of a charge or an insinuation, that information 
or knowledge concerning this vastly important measure had 
been suppressed, partially at Jeast, and that the public had not 
had the opportunities for information which it should have 
possessed. 


That, Mr. President, is not the case. The reporters—and they 
are among the most active and energetie men in America—were 
at all times acquainted by the chairman of the committee with 
the progress of this bill. The testimony has been printed, and 
an enormous quantity of it has been circulated. There are 
hundreds of volumes not yet distributed which are available 
not only to Mr. Gompers but to the meanest citizen in the 
country. ‘The bill was discussed to tatters here upon the floor, 
and particularly those measures which, since its enactment, 
seem to have become so obnoxious. 

I quite agree that if information regarding any subject of leg- 
iidation, however contemptible or insignificant in its character, 
were suppressed, and the public not permitted to inform itself 
of it, it would not only be a great wrong but one for which the 
individual Members ble for that fact should be subject 
to impeachment. Nothing of the kind has been done, and, what 
is more, the chairman of this committee is incapable of such con- 
duct. Nothing, however unimportant, appearing in the details 
of this bill has been concealed, has been suppressed, or has been 
overlooked. The chairman has answered every question, and 
I think completely, of every Senator upen this floor regarding 
every detail of the measure; and with one single exception let 
me say, as I have said before, that he is more familiar with this 
legislation, more familiar with military affairs, more competent 
to pass upon these questions as the representative of the com- 
mittee, than any man inside or outside the Senate Chamber. 

I am sure that my associates will agree that at no time dur- 
ing the consideration of the bill was any movement whatever 
made, in any manner or degree, to refuse full information or to 
prevent the publie from obtaining what information it wanted. 

I said a few moments ago, Mr. President—and I will close 

t 


yictions of the Members of the House and Senate as to the 
proper discharge of their duties, so much as through the influ- 
ence of organizations of all kinds, capitalistic and industrial, 
social and economic, continually bombarding both branches with 
appeals, with demands, with pretests, and with threats, all of 
which are bound to have their influence, and in consequence of 
which most ef the modern legislation of the Congress of the 
United States is a mosaic and unsatisfactory to anyone, ambig- 
uous, ineffective, and frequently ridiculous. 

In this connection let me call the attention of the Senate to a 
few golden words ef wisdom from the pen of David Jayne Hill, 
one of the most eminent economists of the day, a statesman, a 
diplomat, and a patriot, which appeared in the North Ameri- 
can Review for April last. He said: 

The greatest now mena this Re 
Government eral eee persistent, an 


lie is the contro] of the 
vociferous private groups 


of men and women aiming to a to influence the a 
of eager eng Ee barry rr ue abric of Justice rests on the responsi- 
bility of those intrusted with authority. „ 
the ordered procedure provid a public officer in the Uni 


y 
States is not properly subject 
group of citizens, however erful 


c trust than by ignoring or, if necessary, 


g any attempt by any up, for any to defieet him 
from the resolute and conuclentions Performance of duty as a public 
officer in matters confided to his action, however numerous and re- 


that group may be. 
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Mr. President, I am reminded that the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK] gave notice that he would address the Senate 
this morning upon a very important measure, which I presume 
will seen come up for consideration, and I ask bis pardon for 
having detained the Senate so long upon this subject. 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a brief statement sent out to the press by the 
Washington bureau of the Journal of Commerce yesterday, 
dated May 18, relative to the rates which ave charged by the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Lines in the transportation of 
freight and passengers to and from Haiti; also a letter to Mr. 
A. L. Flint, chief of the Panama Canal office, written by Mr. 
T. H. Rossbottom, assistant to fhe vice president of the Panama 
Raiiroad Steamship Line. In connection with this article and 
the letter referred te I desire to submit a statement. 

The article charges the Panama Railread Steamship Line 
with unfair competition and also charges that it refused to 
enter into an agreement with the Shipping Beard and with 
private steamship companies for the maintenance of the confer- 
enee tariff rates in the transportation of freight and passengers 
to and from Haiti. x 

The letter of Mr. Rossbottom, which I have asked to have 
printed in the Recorp, discloses what I believe to be the true 
facts in connection with the matter. 

The two private steamship lines with which the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Co. is in competition are the Royal Dutch 
2 ane the Raporel Line. Mr. Rossbottom states in his letter 
as follows: 


for ing community was 
duly informed that the line had been 3 — over by the Clyde Line. * 


With to the rates which are maintained by the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line Mr, Rossbottom states: 


Our rates to Haitian ports are higher than our rates to the Canal 
Zone, which is 700 miles beyond. e do not operate 12 steamers to 
Haiti, as indicated in the article. We operate seven, four of them 

the weekly passenger steamers to Cristobal that stop at Port au 
Prince on their outward and homeward voyages. We did not, as stated 
in the article, attend any recent conference at the Shipping Board at 
which the various companies a, to maintain differentials between 


orm 

mee 
winter mr Aa —— 
Raporel Lin 


Mr. Rossbottom also points out the fact that there has never 
been any refusal on the part of the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line to comply with any suggestion of the Shipping Beard and. 
that there has been no intimation on the part of the Shipping 
Board that the Panama Railroad Steamship Line should change 
its policy or reduce its rates. 

He further points out the fact that everything Haiti produces 
must be sold in a declining market and that everything she 
purchases must, as a rule, be purchased in a rising market. He 
says: 

If the tra rta 
611 
divert shipments to Haiti from e United States to Canada and 
Europe, and there diversion of that character going on at 
the willingness 


use the un of the American 
interests to extend the credits which 


rates 25 per cent. 

Mr. President, I merely desire to say in conclusion that, in 
my opinion, no policy should be urged er adopted which would 
drive United States shipping interests out of the Haitian trade, 
but, on the contrary, a policy ought to be pursued which will 
enable this Government and its shipping interests to enjoy a 
fair share of the shipping trade, not only with Haiti but with 
Central American and South American countries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to inquire of the Senator about 
this complaint. I understand complaint has been made by a 
couple of foreign steamship lines against the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Co., a Government line; that they have not increased 


1920. 
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their rates as the complainants desire that they should. Who 
makes this complaint and where do they propose to try these 
people for not increasing their rates? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The complainants are the Royal Dutch 
Line, which, of course, is a Holland steamship line, and the 
Raporel Line, which is said to have been recently taken over 
by the Clyde Line. These private steamship companies contend 
that rates which are being charged by the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Co. are less than the cost of operation to private 
companies, and that rates should be agreed upon which will 
virtually prevent competition in this trade. Of course, if such 
rates should be adopted, the private lines would probably absorb 
the entire trade by reason of their great activity and by reason 
of the allianees of the banking interests of certain countries in 
which these private lines are owned, and that is undoubtedly 
the motive, in my opinion, lying at the bottom of the complaint. 

Mr. NORRIS. To what body or organization or tribunal do 
they make the complaint? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The complaint is made in an article sent 
out by the Washington bureau of the Journal of Commerce. 
The declaration is made in the article that the Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Co. attended a conference of the Shipping 
Board, in which conference the private lines were alleged to 
have been ted, and they complain further that the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Co. refused to enter into an agree- 
ment which was satisfactory to the private lines mentioned, 
and that they are in competition with the boats leased by the 
Shipping Board to the Raporel Line, and perhaps other lines, 
and in competition with the Duteh Line. But Mr. Rossbottom 
says that no such conference was attended. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr, ROBINSON. He also declares that no suggestion was 
eyer made to the Shipping Board by the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Co. that it should adjust its rates to suit the con- 
venience of the private lines mentioned, or that it should reduce 
its rates in any degree, and points out the fact that the rates 
to and from Haiti are higher than the rates to and from the 
Panama Canal Zone, which is 700 miles farther than Haitian 
ports from the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, if the Senator will permit an 
observation, that the complaint of these privately owned lines 
against the Government owned and operated line is that the 
Government-operated line would not enter into a combination 
with them to increase rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Undoubtedly that is one of the complaints; 
and the increase was to be 25 per cent. 

There is another statement in the article which I have not 
mentioned, but which is of considerable importance as reflecting 
the purpose of the propaganda which is being carried on through 
this and similar articles. 

I have been informed privately by the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor} that the artiele and the letter ean not be printed 
in the REecorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ean read them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that I can read them, but I 
do net want to do that. I ask unanimous consent to print this 
article and the letter in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to have printed in the Recor the article 
and letter referred to by him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have stated the substance of the article 
and the substance of the letter in detail, and I shall not consume 
the time of the Senate in reading either of them. 


APPRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT MARSHALL, 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have in my possession a 
copy of the speech delivered by the Vice President at the In- 
diana State Democratic convention, at Indianapolis, on May 20, 
1920. While there are a number of positions taken by the Vice 
President, and a number of constructions with which I do not 
agree, and with which many Senators do not agree, it is a very 
able speech, and having been delivered by the Vice President 
of the United States and the President of this body, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the Rxconn for preservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there was so much confusion in 
the Chamber that I could not hear what the Senator from 
Nevada said. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have presented fhe speech by the Vice 
President of the United States, delivered yesterday, and asked 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. 


Is there objection? There be- 


The Vice President’s address is as follows: 

“When last you did me the honor of paying respectful at- 
tention to what I deemed it advisable to say te the Democrats 
of Indiana we were in the midst of a death grapple with the 
mightiest military organization since time began. Our victory 
seemingly has been won, but it is for the sober second thought 
of the American people to determine whether the victory was 
real or apparent, for the war stripped the world to the skin 
and permitted us tọ see all the loveliness of sacrifice and all 
the loathsomeness of selfishness. 

In the perspective we see marching by a shadowy army of 
military autocracy, which vainly proclaimed to the world that 
might made right; and now we see again marching for an on- 
slaught upon our common humanity guerrilla bands, each one 
of which imagines, if it does not believe, that humanity as con- 
stituted to-day is the lineal descendant of Ishmael. 

“The world is to be rebuilt and America is to be rehabili- 
tated. Blood lust, passion, envy, greed have disenthroned the 
reason of many good men, and, the world around, the babel 
of language by which men hoped to reach heaven has been trans- 
muted into a babel of conduct with a like purpose. Everyone 
knows what the other fellow should be compelled to do. Few 
admit any personal responsibility for good government. 

This Republic was a part of the Great War from its very be- 
ginning. Since time begam no ruler of a great people ever 
had presented to him such Herculean tasks as the President 
of the United States confronted in August, 1914, and from that 
date forward continuously until the signing of the treaty of 
peace at Versailles; first, how to maintain the traditional neu- 
tral attitude of the American people consistent with their 
rights; then, how to keep our mixed population so at peace as 
to wage with the full force of the Republic our part in the war 
for civilization ; and, finally, how to preserve the integrity of the 
American Goyernment and yet deal justly by the world. 

stand amazed at the wisdom, patience, and fortitude which 
met, grappled with, and overeame these difficulties. I have no 
apology to offer for the things which were done in the hour of 
war. In such an hour not only laws but principles must be 
temporarily laid aside in the cause of victory and self-pres- 
ervation. 

“Indeed, I need not mention the record made by the Demo- 
cratie administration, fér, aside from the controversy about the 
treaty of peace and the League of Nations, a Republican legis- 
lative administration has fer 12 months laid its hand upon 
nothing and has thought of nothing save a proposal to prevent 
during an unprecedented scarcity of manufactured products the 
dumping of foreign-made goods on our markets as an oblation 
to the great god, Protection, that he will not permit the lowering 
of prices lest 300 per cent stock dividends may no longer be 
declared and thus the workingman be put upon an equality with 
the pauper labor of Europe. 

“The aftermath of the war in legislative halls would be heart- 
breaking if it were not humorous. In trumpet tenes two years 
ago Republieans proclaimed that the party of expediency was 
necessary to the rebuilding of America. Now, I must concede 
that their party has done something that was never heretofore 
done in all the history of government. It has put in 12 months 
of searching investigations of the most minute charaeter and at 
great expense to show that the victory which we won was really 
a-defeat. No one is going to pay any attention to these investi- 
gations. They are a part of the legislative process of American 
life. We investigate everything from the strike of vast bodies of 
workingmen to the suspension by a school board of a teacher. 
We subpeena witnesses, hire stenographers, work the Govern- 
ment printing press overtime getting out the testimony, make a 
report that no one reads, and then forget it. — 

“It is sufficient to say that there was extravagance in the 
conduct of the war; I admit it. But governments act like indi- 
viduals and should be judged in the same way. No man calls 
for bids on the price of an operation when his wife's life is in 
danger. He hires a surgeon and pays him what he has to. Gov- 
ermments do the same thing; and I am willing to trust the good 
sense of the American people to approve of what was done to 
the end that the war might be brought to a speedy and success- 
ful conclusion. f 

“But all this has nothing to do with the case. The Republi- 
can Party has not rehabilitated America. The question now is, 
To what party will the people commit the work of reconstruc- 
tion? And, as kindred to that question, What will the Demo- 
cratie Party say are the lines along which it proposes to accom- 
plish that work? 

“There are many men, enthusiastic souls, who say there is no 
doubt this work will be entrusted to the Democratic Party, and 
with confidence review its record. 
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“Consider the Federal reserve act, they argue, without 
which the war could not have been financed and by which 
panics are preventable. 

“Consider the farm-loan act, which has enabled the farmers 
to procure loans at 5 per cent on mortgages extending in time 
up to 35 years. 

“Observe how the Democratic Party supplemented the thou- 
shalt-nots of the antitrust law with the thou-shalts of the in- 
come-tax law. Deploring the slow process of the former in 
curbing the greed of business combinations, it imposed a greater 
income tax, a surtax, and an excess-profits tax. The workings 
of the laws have been tested by actual experience, yet in a year’s 
time the Republican Party has found no way to take unneces- 
sary burdens from the shoulders of those who are ill able to bear 
them and put them on the swollen profits of those who can 
well afford to bear them. 

“Consider how the Democratic Party has prepared all the 
physical necessities of a vast merchant marine to extend the 
commerce of the American people, 

“ Observe its tender solicitude for those who risked their lives 
in the Army by the enactment of the war-risk insurance. 

“ Remember the vocational training and the rehabilitation of 
the men who met with misfortune in the World War. 

„Of course, say these enthusiastic men, the American people 
will not forget these great legislative achievements and will 
without doubt gratefully return the party to power. 

“ Be not deceived. Tom Reed was right when he defined grati- 
tude as the lively expectation of favors to come. Too many 
beneficiaries of the eight-hour law failed to vote the Democratic 
ticket in 1918 and boasted that no party ever would dare to take 
it away from them. You can not delude me into the belief that 
the average man pays any attention to the apple which he has 
- eaten, 

“ Gentlemen who play politics for a living or as a sport imag- 
ine they can present by political platforms moot questions and 
demand that the American people render judgment upon those 
and none other. They are mistaken. The issues of a campaign 
are the things the people are thinking about or what you can 
get them to think about. No thoughtful man who has conversed 
with people in different callings of life has ever heard so many 
questions discussed as are being discussed at the present time. 
These questions could not be discussed in a brief address. They 
need not be. One man is opposed to Government ownership of 
railroads, but insists that the Government should finance them. 
Another wants the Government to own the roads, but would let 
the employees run them as they see fit. Some manufacturers 
justify 300 per cent stock dividends, which, by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, are not taxable, on the ground of the high 
cost of labor. Some laboring men justify slowing down on their 
jobs because their wages are not sufficient to meet living de- 
mands. Others hold that the Government should fix the wage 
and hour and conditions of labor, but that the individual laborer 
must not be compelled to acquiesce, and, if he does, may treat 
his employer and the public as though they were his enemies. 

“Who now is delivering to the American people the trumpet 
blast, demanding equal justice for the employer and the 
laboring man and punishment for the profiteers and stamping 
the laborer who, obtaining justice, defrauds his employer and 
the public by failing to do an honest day's work? I can not 
stop to enumerate these so-called grievances, these so-called 
rights, to discuss further this almost universal belief that a 
legislative enactment is an Aladdin's carpet. The party which 
takts up all these questions, one by one, and proposes a legis- 
lative solution of them in an altruistic platform will not suc- 
ceed, 

“If our party is to succeed, it must lay down broad general 
principles and respectfully ask each individual whether these 
principles are not right and whether his own desires ought 
not to be yielded to them for patriotic purposes. In my opin- 
ion, certain general principles, honestly considered, will bring 
to the American people what out of turmoil they are now 
blindly seeking—peace. I am myself a lifelong lover of peace. 
So fur as I know I entertain no enmity or ill will against 
a soul on earth. I hope to preach always the gospel of peace, 
and so I begin at Jerusalem. In the orderly way of such 
preachment, it is advisable to dispose of my views on our 
foreign relations. 

“What I shall say about the treaty of peace with Germany 
will be brief, for I have no hope of lighting with my little 
rush light the Cimmerian darkness which now envelops it. 
A lifelong advocate of a resort to courts and not to force, I 
gave my unqualified indorsement to the altruistic views of the 
President, in the defense of which views he has broken his 
body. 


“My reasons differed from those of many others, I was 
for the League of Nations because I was impressed with the 
truth of Goethe’s statement that no government is as bad as 
no government at all. I did not and do not like the forms 
of government of many of the contracting parties nor the 
diplomatic views which those forms of government might 
bring into the League of Nations. But I saw a world in 
tumult and disorder. I saw as a result of the war the spring- 
ing up of new democratic governments of weak peoples, help- 
less as little children., I felt that unless the storms of pas- 
sion, envy, discontent, ambition, and greed could be calmed 
by the oil of international discussion and arbitration, the 
greater fruits of the war would be lost, that the principle of 
self-determination would be set back for a century. I did not 
know of the good faith or bad faith of other governments. I 
had no doubt of our own good faith, and felt assured that 
the covenant provided a way in which, if we discovered we 
were losing any of the rights and privileges of American citi- 
zens or that our Government was yielding to other Govern- 
ments any of the duties it owed to its citizenship, we could 
with honor withdraw from the league. 

“No one has deprecated more than I the unfortunate result 
in the Senate of the United States. It is not mine to get 
into the inner heart of Senators and determine how much 
their views have been swayed by personal hatred or by hope 
of party advantage. The treaty of peace with Germany 
should be concluded by the President of the United States. 
It can be concluded, however, only with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. This was, as I understood it, an Amer- 
ican war. The peace should be an American peace. The war 
could not have been fought successfully as either a Demo- 
cratic or Republican war. The peace can not bring that real 
peace which the American people want if it be made either 
as a Democratic or a Republican peace. 

“T still hope that the President and Senate of the United 
States will reach an accord upon such terms as will enable the 
treaty to be ratified and a de jure peace to be made with the 
Government of Germany, but as I grant to no man the right to 
read me out of the Democratic Party nor to say to me that I 
can not stand upon its platform, advocate the election of its 
candidates and vote for them, I myself will not say to any 
man that his views upon the League of Nations inevitably place 
him without the Democratic fold. 

“To promote peace in America the first thing to be done is 
to convince the individual that he is the unit of government, 
and that upon the discharge of his duty in all relations with his 
fellow men depends the quietude and good order of society, and 
that he can have the best opportunity for the exercise of his 
inalienable rights as a man and the discharge of his Heaven- 
imposed duty by ready acquiescence in the principles upon 
which the Republic was founded. . 

“ The first of these principles I may state to be that the Gov- 
ernment in Washington is a government of delegated powers, 
and not a guardian whose duty it is to minister to the delin- 
quencies of States and individuals. 

“In Washington you may see the beauty of your Capital City 
marred by innumerable public buildings, made necessary for 
the conduct of the war. They were erected to house the in- 
numerable boards, commissions, and clerks necessary to its 
speedy termination. You have been told that they are only 
temporary structures; that they will be removed and the city 
restored to its pristine beauty. From the aesthetic standpoint 
this is hopeful; from the Democratie standpoint it would be 
more encouraging to the American people if they could be 
assured that these boards, commissions, and countless officials 
who have during the war been doing things which even the 
Kings of England could not have done 200 years ago, shall, 
now that the war emergency has passed, be razed to the ground 
and removed as encumbrances from the body politic. 

“Human nature excuses but patriotism does not justify the 
assumption by the General Government, nor the ready acqui- 
escence therein of the state and citizen, of any responsibility 
which is not inferable from the charter which granted power. 
And when I say this I am at once confronted with the state- 
ment that I am not a progressive. Now, whether I shall con- 
fess or deny that charge depends upon what is meant by prog- 
ress, If being a progressive means that a man traveling along 
a safe highway and observing that something is wrong with his 
machine, should conclude that the way to restore the machine 
is to turn off the paved highway and run upon a country road 
which leads he knows not whither, rather than get out, adjust 
the machine, and proceed upon the paved road, then I am not a 
progressive. 

“I believe that the principles upon which the Republic was 
founded can be applied to every condition of to-day, as they 
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were applied to conditions fifty and a hundred years ago, and 
that, by the application of these principles, peace, quietude, 
good order, and prosperity can be maintained and the old Re- 
public revivified. 

“I lay down the proposition that from this time forward 
long and prayerful scrutiny to any addition to the organic law 
of the land should be given before its adoption. Expediency 
has added too much already. Public contempt for or lack of 
interest in the law of the land is the most dangerous menace 
to free institutions. I was willing to be a Bryan Democrat, 
content to be a Parker Democrat, glad to be a Wilson Demo- 
crat, but I am unwilling to be a Pontius Pilate Democrat. 

“Men say we must go forward. To that I do not object. 
It is to desertion and going over to the enemy that I object. 
It is not going forward, it is going over the precipice I fear. 

“ Cool off and tell me, did we go forward when we gave the 
unlettered colored man the ballot and then spent 50 years in 
devising plans to deprive him of it? 

“Did we go forward when we gave the people the right to 
nominate and elect their Senators and then broke the bank 
trying to corrupt the suffrage? 

“Did we go forward when we devised the primary and gave 
to many letters patent on officeholding? 

“Did we go forward when we passed the prohibition amend- 
ment and then immediately began.openly and avowedly to 
seek ways to evade it? 

“T hold that the Democratic doctrine of equal and exact jus- 
tice to all men and of special privileges to none will meet all the 
angry and irreconciled views of to-day. The needle points 
always to the pole. It does not point to the east when the 
wind is in the east, nor to the west when the wind is in the west. 
Congress errs when it gives to a howling minority what it wants 
just to stop the howl. It also errs when a majority adopts 
for a minority the policy of the stepmother when rearing her 
husband's large family of children, which was to find out what 
they do not like and give them plenty of it. 

“Equal and exact justice for all men means for minorities 
as well as for majorities. 

It means also that church and state are not to be reunited 
in America by subterranean passages. If men are not to have 
a chance to make a choice between and evil, they are 
slaves, however velvety may be the chains of government that 
bind them. There was more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repented than over the ninety and nine who went not astray. 
And there is no record that even heaven forced any man to re- 
pentance, That is where Congress has been trying to beat 
heaven as a reformatory. 

“Tt is a violation of the principle of equal and exact justice 
for all men for paid busybodies to feed with vain and idle 
promises the self-pity of an individual or a class. He who 
troubles my soul with longings when no angel of healing is 
nigh robs me of a fair measure of content and naught enriches 
himself. 

Equal and exact justice for all men demands that the law 
shall take into consideration the inherent right of the individual 
to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness; shall protect 
the individual in these rights; shall punish him if he interfere 
with the rights of another; shall separate all citizens into the 
honest law-abiding and the dishonest lawbreaking; shall let 
the honest law-abiding alone and shall punish without fear, 
favor, or affection the dishonest lawbreaking. And to accumu- 
late a mind which believes in these principles, it is time for us 
to put our flying machines in the hangars of life and realize 
that while there is less speed there is more safety in walking. 
Government cure-alls for the divine delinquencies of men are 
quack medicines which only the bedridden, spineless, and incom- 
petent pessimist will continue to take. Let us brace up. Let 
us become captains of our own destiny. Let us snap our fin- 
gers at the sneering face of adverse fate. Let us go to work. 
If we can not make a living in 6 hours, let us work 8; if not 
in 8, let us work 10; if not in 10, let us work 12. 

“Let us not delude ourselves into the belief that the currency 
and credit of this country can double, the population 
and the production remain at a standstill, and yet that the high 
cost of living may be reduced and peace; plenty, and prosperity 
abound in the land. Let us quit talking about the profiteer and 
begin jailing him. And let the man who works understand that 
in greater production he benefits himself as well as his fellow 
man. 

“ Equal and exact justice to the people of this country was 
not guaranteed to them under old Republican rule, when it justi- 
fied special privilege upon the ground of the common good of 
the American people, for it knew that the legislation was 1 per 
cent common and 99 per cent preferred. There will not be in 
the future equal and exact justice if there be but a gamble 


between cunning and cupidity. Who doubts that in this en- 
lightened age equal and exact justice applied as a principle 
would give to labor a fair and honest wage, would demand of 
labor a fair and honest day’s work, would induce both labor and 
capital to see their duty to the ultimate consumer, would punish 
the profiteer and teach the laborer that he alone can make of 
himself a commodity? 

“Equal and exact justice means legislation for American 
citizens. They alone have a right to present their grievances. 
Their laws should be readjusted in the interests of the entire 
people. Men are not entitled to equal protection of the law 
because they are bankers or bakers, ministers or mechanics, 
lawyers or laborers. For their private good and for the ad- 
vancement of their own interests they have a perfect right to 
form, for instance, manufacturing associations and federations 
of labor, but neither has a right to present a grievance to Con- 
gress as a class grievance. It has every right to present it as 
an American grievance if it be one. 

“We all condemn in unmeasured terms that foreign-born 
man who, heaving heard that America is a political asylum, has 
come. to our shores with an idea that he can do as he pleases 
and be treated as a lunatic, though he be a criminal. What is 
to be the honest answer of every liberty-loving American to the 
proposal of all sorts of American citizens that this Government 
has been instituted for the purpose of giving him a benefit at 
the expense of some one else? Opposed as I was to the hyphen 
of blood, I must be opposed to the hyphen of class or business 
or interest. 

It is the purpose of government to act as a yoke and not as 
a spiked collar. It should enable the people to draw their 
burdens, not their blood. Its legislation should meet with the 
ready acquiescence and approval of all good citizens who do 
not deem the Government to be an eleemosynary institution, 
devised for the distribution of alms. No man can claim to 
be a democrat who threatens another with ostracism or star- 
vation because the other does not think or act as he directs, 
He who tells his Government that legislation is inadvisable, 
that it is unconstitutional, that, if enacted and held consti- 
tutional, he will appeal to the people for its repeal, acts in the 
spirit of an American. But he who tells his Government that 
he will not obey his country’s law and judgment ceases to be 
a citizen and becomes an outlaw. Upon the other hand, that 
government is unworthy to endure which will not listen 
patiently to the grievance of the lowliest citizen in the land. 

“You can not gain the loyalty of the citizens of America 
until they have made up their minds that the laws of this 
country shall rest with equal justice and equal force on high 
and low alike. Nor is it equal and exact justice for power 
to impose upon minorities a course of conduct simply because 
it has the power. If it be not just and right, it is the act of 
a tyrant masquerading as a democrat. As a corollary of the 
proposition that the laws should afford equal and exact jus- 
tice to all men, it should be stated that the way to obtain 
these laws is to enforce whatever the law may be without fear, 
favor, or affection. 

“ Everyone in Indiana knows that though I neither use nor 
serye liquors, and ceaselessly hope that all will abstain from 
their use as a duty they owe to God and their families, I 
have not been a nation-wide prohibitionist. The prohibition 
amendment is, however part of the Constitution of the 
United States, until it shall be set aside by an opinion of the 
Supreme Court or until lawful ways shall lead to its repeal. 
Delighted as I am to see the mass of mankind now sober, I 
could not from the ancient Democratic standpoint have made 
a speech dealing with the relations of a man to his God and 
his family and insisted that the State should control them. 
But the Democratic Party will merit the contempt of the 
people if it ever stands for the flaunting of a law because 
certain citizens do not believe in it. While the prohibition 
amendment remains, it must be enforced in accordance with 
its provisions. If crystallizing public sentiment does not as 
the days go by get back of it, the people will find a way law- r 
fully to lessen what some deem to be its rigors. 

“ Freedom of speech and freedom of the press, now that the 
war is over, should be restored and punishment should be pro- 
vided for all those who seek to stir up tumult and disorder or 
the overthrow of our Government by any other than the or- 
derly processes of the ballot box. The Government owes it to 
its citizenship not only to enforce the law against the law- 
breaker but to protect the citizen in the exercise of his consti- 
tutional and inalienable rights. It should let the citizen alone 
as long as he is pursuing an honest calling in an honest way, 
and by precept and example it should hold the citizen responst- 
ble for the discharge of his duty. 
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“The Democratic Party should demand that the States take 
back the discharge of the duties which were reserved to them 
in the compact made with the General Government. To that 
end it should pledge its Chief Executive to veto any and every 
bill which contains an appropriation not warranted by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and which is not for the benefit 
of the people rather than for a limited number thereof. 

“It should promise the people that it will not submit any 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States which 
further relieves the States of their duty to enforce the police 
power inherent in the States and to protect the lives and for- 
tunes of their citizens. Who does not know that if the States 
will resume the duty of overseeing their corporations, compel 
them to live within their charters, to have no more rights in 
one State than in another, and annul its charter should one cor- 
poration marry another, that many of the evils of the trust 
would disappear? : 

“When the expenditures of the General Government shall 
have been reduced to a minimum, the party should take advan- 
tage of the practical workings of past revenue bills so as to 
impose the burdens of taxation upon those who are best able 
to bear them. 

“The almost obliterated lines dividing the three branches of 
government should be again clearly drawn. Government by 
discretion should cease. Boards which make rules, try viola- 
tious thereof, and enforce punishment should go. They are not 
democratie. They are benevolent despotisms. 

“The country should never forget the debt of gratitude 
which it owes to all those who were killed, wounded, or dis- 
abled in the service of the United States and to the persons 
dependent upon them. But it should look very carefully be- 
fore it makes heroism a commodity of national life. To all 
those who are sound of body and mind, who as children of the 
Republic offered to die if need be in defense of their country’s 
cause, I have only this to say: You can if you will obtain al- 
most anything you ask from the Congress of the United States. 
It will be afraid to resist you. But looking back upon your 
glorious record, I beg you to consider whether you want to go 
down in history as of the tribe of Nathan Hale or of the tribe 
of Oliver Twist. 

“All legislation and executive conduct inevitably flow from 
the few principles briefly referred to by me. And now, gen- 
tlemen, a word in conclusion: I am deeply grateful to the 
Democrats of Indiana who have stood loyally by me even when 
many of them did not agree with me. Age has cooled the ardor 
of youth, but it has not changed the fixed principles upon which 
my political life has been founded. For myself I ask nothing 
save your friendship and your charitable judgment, but I can 
not contemplate the past without the feeling that there stand 
around me this day the shades: of Hendricks, Vorhees, Me- 
Donald, and Turpie, bidding me to call upon the Democracy of 
Indiana not to remove the ancient landmarks, to hold fast to 
the faith, to be strong, to acquit themselves like men. Success 
is desirable, but honor is needful. 

It has been my purpose to discuss principles, not men; but 
I desire to indorse the candidacy of Senator Taggart for elec- 
tion to the Senate of the United States, not because of our 
personal, friendly relations, but because I found him, when he 
was in the Senate, to be honest, competent, and patriotic—a 
high-grade business man with no entangling alliances such as I 
deem to be particularly needed now in the reconstruction of 
governmental policies, In my judgment his country needs him.” 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] yesterday morning presented to the Senate 
a newspaper article appearing in the Washington Times re- 
ferring to a report to the effect that a fund of $5,000,000 is to 
be accumulated for the purpose of promoting the candidacy of 
the Hon. William G. McAdoo for the office of President of the 
United States, and he invited my attention to it. I am very 
glad the Senator gave this publicity to the article. 

I was so deeply interested in it that I called the attention 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections to the matter 
this morning in connection with its consideration of the resolu- 
tion adopted yesterday on motion of the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boran]. The article to my mind bears intrinsic evidence 
that it is a fake, but nevertheless it will now undoubtedly have 
the consideration of that committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I think there is just about as much truth in that article 
us there was in the article which the Senator presented to the 
Senate. I do not thiuk there is any truth in either one of 

them. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course that is a matter of indi- 
vidual opinion. I took it from the Recorp that the newspaper 
article to which I referred was introduced upon the suggestion 
of the Senator from Utah as an ordinary publication. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was taken from the Washington Times. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, for some time I 
have had on my desk the report of a subcommittee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association on the League of Nations covenant, ap- 
pearing in the April number of the American Bar Association 
Journal. I besitated to ask that it be printed in the RECORD, 
although I believe that everyone will concede that it is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature upon that important sub- 
ject, and one which the public would read, I think, with avidity. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the document which the Senator has? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a report made by a commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association on the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. It ought to be understood that that report 
was never adopted by the American Bar Association. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, certainly; it has never been 
acted on. The report was submitted and remains for action 
before the bar association. It was published in the journal of 
the bar association for the month of April. 

Mr. BORAH. I have a letter from the secretary of the 
bar association, stating emphatically that that must not be 
deemed as representing the views of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. By no means; the Senator is 
correct, und I have no purpose to represent it as being the work 
of the bar association. A committee was appointed to make a 
report upon the covenant, and this is the report of that com- 
mittee, which still remains before the association for action, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to object. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I move that the report of 
the committee referred to, as the same appears in the April 
number of the Journal of the American Bar Association, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. During the morning hour the Senator can not 
under the rule make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion tliat 
the motion is in order after 1 o'clock. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED. Under what order of business are we proceeding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Under the presentation of 
petitions and memorials. 

Mr. REED. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is made under the 
regular order for the presentation of petitions and memorials. 

Mr. REED. It is not a communication to the Senate of the 
United States or the Congress of the United States. It is a 
communication to the American Bar Association. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I submit it as a petition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
submits it as a petition. 

Mr. REED. But that does not make of it a petition. If A 
addresses B and the Senator wants to present it, that does 
not make it a communication of A or B to Congress. We are 
under the order of presentation of petitions and memorials. 
That means a petition or memorial addressed to the Congress 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Missouri 
insists upon a ruling, the present occupant of the chair will 
have to rule that it is neither a petition nor a memorial. 

Mr.. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to say in 
this connection that never in my experience in the Senate, now 
extending over a period of more than seven years, has any such 
restricted construction been given to either the term “ petition ” 
or “communication ” as used in the rules. These matters are 
always presented at this time as expressive of the views of in- 
dividuals or of bodies. For example, there are introduced here 


at this hour and under this order of business telegrams which 
are not in the nature of formal petitions. 

If the rule is to be given any such interpretation as is con- 
. tended, it will be next to impossible to get any expression from 
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the people of the United States upon matters of very great im- 
portance that are pending before us. In other words, if a citi- 
zen of the United States can not be heard upon important 
matters that are pending before this body except his commu- 
nication be prepared by a lawyer and put in formal shape, 
addressed duly to the Congress of the United States or the 
Senate of the United States and the signature thereto be prop- 
erly authenticated, the whole value of the right of petition is 
utterly destroyed. 

I can not believe, Mr. President, that any occupant of the 
chair is going to give such a restricted construction to the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection to the Senator offering it 
as a petition, if that is what he wants to do, and haying it re- 
ferred to the proper committee, but every telegram referred to 
by the Senator of late has been read into the Recorp, or it has 
simply been received and referred to the proper committee. 
That is the rule which has been followed for some time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, of course, another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to make 
a statement in connection with what the Senator from Mon- 
tana has said. 

The present occupant of the chair does not remember that this 
question has ever been raised. The Chair is well aware of the 
practice referred to by the Senator from Montana, but if the 
question is raised, and it has been raised by the Senator from 
Missouri, the Chair would call the attention of the Senator from 
Montana to the fifth paragraph of Rule VII, which, as clearly as 
language can make it, signifies that under this heading a peti- 
tion or memorial must be addressed to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. And shall be “ referred without debate” to the 
appropriate committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as bearing upon the sug- 
gestion made by the Chair, we are constantly receiving tele- 
grams from societies and organizations, which telegrams are 
addressed to a Senator only, but, of course, it is understood that 
they are addressed to the Senator as a Member of the Senate, 
and when they refer to legislation before the body would not 
ee FR hold that to be equivalent to a petition to the Senate 
tself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair probably would, but 
this communication, as the Chair understands, does not comply 
with the fifth paragraph of Rule VII. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Of course, I do not know the form of the 
particular communication under discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is very simple. I will sign 
it. Now, what is the objection to it? I offer the following 
communication and ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is no intention in the rule 
that a Member of the body can present a petition or memorial 
for himself. That is not the meaning of the rule. A Senator 
has the right always on the floor to say anything he pleases that 
is parliamentary and to present any bill he desires or any 
measure for relief. He does not need to present petitions and 
memorials to the Senate, The rule for the presentation of peti- 
tions and memorials is to preserve to the citizen the right to 
send his petition to this body. You can not make a communi- 
cation from A B to C D a petition to this body by a Senator 
merely signing it. 

If the rule now contended for by my distinguished friend 
were to obtain, then I or any other Senator can present to this 
body as petitions and memorials all the editorials and all the 
news that may be printed in all the newspapers, and though 
they are not addressed to the Senate he can make them his 
own petition and his own memorial by presenting them in that 
form. It does away with the rule and the purpose of the rule, 

I have no special objection to this particular article. I have 
not heard it. I have only read a synopsis of it in the news- 


papers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would do the Senator good to 
read it. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps it would. Perhaps it might do the gen- 
tleman who wrote it some good to have read one of my speeches. 
That is just as likely. 

Mr. BORAH. And it would have just about as much effect. 

Mr. REED. And it would have just about as much effect on 
one as the other, as is suggested. The truth about the matter 
is that if this matter is permitted to be introduced then the door 
is wide open for all the literature on the subject to be pre- 
sented as a petition or memorial. r 

John Jones writes an article for a magazine and some Sen- 
ator says, “I present the article of John Jones ”—it is not 
addressed to Congress at all, but is addressed to the American 
people—“as a petition to Congress.” You can not make a 
watermelon out of a pumpkin by changing its name; it is the 
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Same vegetable. This is not a petition to Congress and was 
not addressed to Congress. If the Senator from Montana in 
offering it himself wants to present his own views, he has the 
opportunity, and he has done so a great many times and to the 
great information and delight of the Senate. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, this debate ought not to be 
prolonged, though I have taken my share of the time. The 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] has given notice that 
he intends to address the Senate this morning, but the time has 
been taken up, not in the introduction of bills but in debate 
over various matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri make a point of order? 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that this is not a 
petition or memorial which is addressed to Congress, that it 
is out of order at this time, and that, in any event, it must 
be referred to a committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have no objec- 
tion to its being referred to a committee; that is not the point. 
I have moved, under the provisions of Rule XV, that the matter 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Montana is not in order unless the communication itself 
is in order under the present order of business. The Senator 
from Missouri makes the point of order that it is not in order, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. : 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: : 


Ashurst Harding McKellar Simmons 
Beckham Harris MeNary Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Harrison Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Henderson New Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Norris Stanley 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nugent Sterling 
Chamberiain Kellogg Overman Townsend 
Comer Kendrick Page Trammell 
Culberson Kenyon Phelan Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial King Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
— 5 Lenroot Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Elkins Reed Warren 

Gay McCormick Robinson Williams 
Hale McCumber Sheppard 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Prrrrs] on account of 
illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not open to 
debate, the original question not being open to debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to make a brief state- 
ment, if I may be permitted to do so, and I ask unanimous 
consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent to make a brief statement. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and permission is granted. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, when I was chair- 


man of the Joint Committee on Printing I tried, with the co- 


operation of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor], to make every. 
honest effort to prevent printing outside matters in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I regret to notice that for the past six or 
seven months, it seems to me, of this session of Congress every- 
thing that any Senator has pleased to have printed, including 
newspaper articles and even private letters and private tele- 
grams, has gone into the Recorp, until absolutely we have 
brought about a shortage of print paper in the United States 
by trying to print outside matter in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been stopped, however, in the last 
two months. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I arose to ask the Senator from 
Utah whether we are to be met, as we were met then, by the 
Senate voting to print outside matter in the Record. At the 
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time to which I refer the Senate did not sustain us in our 
efforts, and we both quit the fight. If it is the purpose now to 
prevent the inclusion of extraneous matter in the RECORD, I 
will stand, as I have invariably stood heretofore, with the 
Senator from Utah in keeping the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
record of the proceedings of the Senate, so far as this body is 
concerned, and to keep everything else out of it except those 
matters which the rules permit to be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me say to the Senator from Arizona that 
about two months ago I consulted the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce], the leader of the majority, and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock], the acting leader of the 
minority of the Senate at that time, and told them of the con- 
ditions confronting the Government in relation to paper, advis- 
ing them at the same time that if the practice which had been 
pursued for months past, and to which reference has just been 
made by the Senator from Arizona, was continued, we would 
not be able to secure paper to publish the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, and even now I do not know how long we shall be able to 
do so. 

It was agreed by the Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Nebraska that, no matter what request might be 
made for printing in the Recorp of extraneous articles, an ob- 
jection should be made, and so, for the last few months, that 
policy has been followed with the exception, I think, of two 
cases, and in those two instances I was not in the Chamber 
when the request was made. > 

Mr. SIMMONS. The regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
desire to restate what I said a while ago that I have offered 
the article referred to by me only because on yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Utah, notwithstanding his remarks now made, read 
into the Recorp a newspaper article of considerable length. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Senators in their own time can still 
do that, and we can not prevent it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He did not ask that it be printed, 
but read the article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I 
suggest that debate is out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
has been granted unanimous consent to proceed, and the Senator 
from Arizona is in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I merely wish to say in conclu- 
sion that if the purpose is as indicated by the Senator from 
Utah and the Senate will stand by the committee in its efforts, 
I shall oppose, as I have heretofore opposed, printing anything 
in the Record except in conformity with the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
{Putting the question.] The “ayes” have it, and the decision 
of the Chair stands as the judgment of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4326) for the relief of George F. Ramsey (Rept. 
No. 614); 

A bill (S. 4327) for the relief of H. B. Banks (Rept. No. 
615); and 

A bill (S. 4328) for the relief of Roach, Stansell, Lowrance 
Bros. & Co. (Rept. No. 616). 

Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1313) for the relief of Francis Nichol- 
son, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 618) thereon. 

Mr. PHELAN (for Mr. HENDERSON), from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 4250) for the relief 
of John B. Elliott, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 619) thereon. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4400) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to incorporate the Masonic Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia,” approved March 8, 1869, as 
amended, asked to be discharged from its further consideration, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
was agreed to. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 13870) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
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ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 617) thereon. I give notice 
that I shall ask at the earliest opportunity to take up the bill 
and to proceed with its consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 
ODONTOLOGIC LATIN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


Mr. WARREN. Yesterday the Chair laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of State submitting a report with ref- 
erence to an invitation of the Uruguayan Government to the 
first Odontologic Latin-American Congress at Montevideo Sep- 
tember 18-23, 1920, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. I move that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the message from the President of the United 
States, and that it be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GARDEN CITY (KANS.) WATER USERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands I report back favorably with amend- 
ments the bill (S. 8852) for the relief of the Garden City 
(Kans.) Water Users’ Association, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 613) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from 
Oregon. It is very short, and has been passed by the Senate 
twice heretofore. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in line 3, after the word “ contracts,” 
to insert “affecting lands in the Garden City project of the 
Reclamation Service in Finney County, Kans.“; in line 6, after 
the word “ water,” to strike out “for” and insert “from”; and 
at the end of the bill to strike out: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make to Congress 
a statement of the expenditure connected with this reclamation 
project and the amount received from its sale— 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the contracts affectin 
City project of the Reclamation Service in Finney County, ns., 
heretofore entered into between the Finney County Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation of Finney County, Kans., or with ind ual landowners, and 
the Secretary of the Interior for the supply and use of water from the 
irrigation plant of the United States be, and the same are hereby, 
canceled and relieved; and the liens upon the land in said county 
created by such contracts are hereby released and discharged. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4425) remising, releasing, and quitclaiming to 
Thomas R. Burnham and Phillippa D. Burnham, husband and 
wife, all right, title, interest, or claim of the United States in 
and to the east half of the west half of arpent lot No. 81, in 
Pensacola, Fia. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLETCHER) : 

A bill (S. 4426) for the relief of Henry W. Reddick; to the 
Committee on Claims. ‘ 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4427) granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Columbus, in the State of Georgia, to construct a bridge 
across the Chattahoochee River; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4428) authorizing the appointment of Ira Franklin 
Sproule as captain in the United States Army; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4429) to legalize and ratify taxes imposed by the 
Philippine Legislature in section 1614 of the act No. 2657, ap- 
proved February 24, 1916; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4430) to amend section 115a of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” as 
amended ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 4431) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Rock River, in Lee County, State of Illinois, at or 
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near the city ef Dixon, in said county; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4432) to provide for awarding decorations, devices, 
or insignia to the next of kin of deceased persons who would 
bave been entitled to receive the same, and making it unlawful 
for anyone other than the person authorized to do so to wear 
such decoration, device, or insignia; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 4483) granting certain lands to the State of Ala- 
bama for the use of the insane hospital for the colored; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


NAVAL TRAINING STATION, GREAT LAKES, ILL, 


Mr. McCORMICK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
71), which was read and referred to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs, by subcommittee or 
otherwise, is hereby authorized and directed to visit and inspect the 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, III., and to investigate and report 
to the Senate as soon as practicable— 

(a) The extent, value, and cost of the improvements made at the 
Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill., since April 6, 1917. 

(b) The description, value, and cost of the lands, buildings, and other 
property purchased, leased, or otherwise acquired for such additions 
and improvements, the manner of purchasing, leasing, or otherwise 
acquiring such lands, buildings, or other property, the method of mak- 
ing compensation therefor, and the use and disposition thereof. 

(c) Such additional matters relating to the control, administration, 
and conduct of such station since April 6, 1917, as the committee may 
deem advisable. 

See. 2. Such committee is hereby authorized during the Sixty-sixth 
Congress to sit during the sessions or recesses of the Congress at Wash- 
ington or at any other place in the United States; to send for persons, 
books, and papers; to administer oaths; and to employ a stenographer 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with an subject 
which may be before such committee, such stenographer’s service to be 
rendered at a cost not exceeding $1 per ee page; the expenses in 
carrying out the provisions of this resolution to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 

Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 2156, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, first anion. granting an increase of pension to Madison 0. 
Rose, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report hav- 
ing been made thereon. 

On motion of Mr. BECKHAM, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 1513, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, first session, granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. 
Gibbons, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
haying been made thereon. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11892) making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. McNary, and Mr. Rans- 
DELL conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INCOME AND PROFITS TAX RETURNS. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Committee on 
Finance be discharged from the further consideration of Senate 
joint resolution 146, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
furnish the Senate certain detailed information secured from 
income and profits tax returns of the taxable year 1918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair inquire whether 
this motion was made on a previous day? 

Mr. HARRIS. I entered a motion a few days ago to discharge 
the Committee on Finance from the consideration of the joint 
resolution. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia moved 
on the last legislative day, as I understand, that the Committee 
on Finance be discharged from the further consideration of 
Senate joint resolution 146. A meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee was called for this morning, and it was called at a 
time when it was not known that a Democratic caucus was to 
be held this morning. It was therefore impossible to secure a 
quorum. A meeting will be called, not only on this matter but 
on several other matters, for to-morrow or Monday, and I am 
quite- sure that a few amendments will haye to be made to 
this joint resolution; and I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia that there is no necessity for asking that the com- 


maree be discharged from the consideration of this joint reso- 
lution, 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, it has been nearly six months 
since I introduced this measure in its original form. The Sena- 
tor from Utah objected several times to unanimous consent for 
its consideration, and then the Chair ruled that as originally 
submitted it was not in order and that it would have to be 
introduced in the form of a joint resolution. The Senator from 
Utah, if I mistake not, said that he would not oppose this 
measure as a joint resolution. 

The joint resolution has been before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee since January. There are certain Senators here who 
object to its consideration. The resolution simply asks for 
information for the Senate as to profits taxes and income taxes 
on corporations for the past three years. It is similar to a 
resolution that was adopted by the Senate several years ago. 
I shall not be able to be here next week; important business 
will call me from the city, and I shall insist upon a vote on this 
joint resolution to-day. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to discharge the 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course if the Senate wants to 
discharge the Finance Committee from the consideration of this 
joint resolution, well and good; but the Senator knows that 
the chairman of the committee has been absent, on account of 
illness, every day since the introduction of this joint resolution, 
and the committee has not met regularly. As soon as my atten- 
tion was called to the request made by the Senator I asked the 
secretary of the committee to call a meeting for this morning. 
When certain amendments are made to the joint resolution I 
have no objection whatever to having the committee report it 
out and having it considered; but I think it is not showing 
due respect to a committee to try to force the joint resolution 
out of that committee now after the statement that I have 
already made. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Members of the Senate talk 
about the high cost of living and the profiteers, and denounce 
them, and say everything possible against them, but Congress 
has not done anything to prevent profiteering. This is a joint 
resolution that will simply show to the country what the 
profiteers are making. If the Senate of the United States wants 
to go on record as opposing giving that information to the. 
people, it has a perfect right to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the question now at all. As I say 
to the Senator, the reason why I objected to his original resolu- 
tion was that it was a Senate resolution, and it was an attempt 
to amend the existing law by a Senate resolution. I claimed 
that that could not be done, and when the point of order was 
made against it the Vice President sustained the point of order. 
Then the Senator introduced this joint resolution, and it went 
to the committee. No one that I know of is objecting if it is 
going through in the proper way ; and there is nothing asked for 
here, with the exception of giving information for the year 
1918, that is not in Public Document No. 259. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose this is the joint resolution which 
the Senator introduced on account of the failure of the Senate 
resolution that he submitted last January. Am I correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is. The Senate resolution was ruled out 
of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say that I always thought that the 
decision of the Chair was wrong when he ruled on the Senate 
resolution which the Senator introduced at that time. In my 
judgment it was not a change of law, and the resolution of the 
Senator was proper, and I thought it ought to have been passed ; 
but the decision was otherwise, and we have abided by it. 
The Senator has taken the course mapped out to him then, and 
has introduced a joint resolution. It was debated at that time. 
Nobody has objected, except in a technical way; and I thought 
at the time the Senator ought to have appealed from the 
decision of the Chair, and ought to have taken the judgment 
of the Senate on it. This course, however, was taken. The 
Senator has followed the course that was outlined to him then 
as the proper course. He has introduced this joint resolution. 
I do not think it is any insult to the committee to take the joint 
resolution away from the committee. 

It has been before the committee since January. ‘The sub- 
stance of it was discussed at that time on two or three occa- 
sions; and I know that if I were a member of the committee 
or its chairman I would not have any objection whatever to 
the discharge of the committee. It is true that the chairman is 
absent. He has been very busy; everybody knows that he has 
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been overworked; but that is not any reason why the Senate 
should wait in seeking this information. 

I do not believe the chairman of the committee would have 
any objection to haying this joint resolution put on the calendar, 
as the Senator’s motion would have the effect of doing, and I 
hope the Senator will insist on his motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I will state that the reason 
why I did not appeal from the decision of the Chair at that 
time was the statement of the Senator from Utah that he 
would have no objection to the passage of this measure if it 
was in the form of a joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator again that I have 
not any objection; but, as I stated before, I know there are 
amendments to it that the Senator himself will agree to, be- 
cause the wording here on page 2 makes it next to impossible 
to carry out. I am not going to object to the consideration 
of the joint resolution. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this motion is only to put it 
on the calendar, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. The effect of the Senator’s motion, if carried, 
would be to put the joint resolution on the calendar, That is 
its only effect. Then the Senator will have to move to take it up 
afterwards, and it will be subject to amendment when it comes 
up if there is anything wrong about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of having it appear upon the 
Recorp that the Finance Committee of this body is not going 
to consider the joint resolution. The committee is going to 
consider the joint resolution. We would have reported it out 
to-day if it had not been for the Democratic caucus; and I am 
not complaining of that, because I want to say that when I 
learned of it this morning I did not expect any of the Demo- 
cratic members to be in attendance upon the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the joint 
resolution amended by adding the year 1919, so that it will 
cover the years 1918 and 1919. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not in order at 
this time. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that his motion, as I understand, is simply to 
discharge the committee and to place the joint resolution on 
the calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is my purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would suggest to the Senator, to avoid any 
debate, that he offer no amendment to it now. When he gets 
it up from the calendar it will then be subject to amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the question is put I 
want to say to the Senator from Georgia that it was my in- 
tention, if we could get the joint resolution out to-morrow morn- 
ing, to ask unanimous consent for its consideration. If the 
Senator from Georgia insists, and the Senate wants to discharge 
the Finance Committee, it can do so, but it will not hasten the 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia to discharge the Committee on 
Finance from the further consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 146. Upon that question the Senator from Georgia de- 
mands the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, did I understand that a 
member of the Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor], stated that he intended to ask the committee to act 
upon this joint resolution to-day, and would do so to-morrow 
if this vote should be postponed? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. This is simply 
an effort to make it appear that the Finance Committee is 
objecting to the consideration of this joint resolution, and it 
is not so. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will :tate what I had in mind. I think 
the Senator from Georgia is entitled to consideration of his 
joint resolution, and I want to vote to give him that opportun- 
ity; but if the Committee on Finance has not had its attention 
called to the matter before, and it had intended to have a meet- 
ing to-day, and was prevented from holding one because of the 
absence of members of the committee, and is to have a meeting 
to-morrow, I want to ask why the Senator from Georgia could 
not refrain from pressing this matter until to-morrow, and 
allow the committee to report on the joint resolution and put 
on such amendments as may be necessary? It seems to me that 
that is the orderly procedure, and can not reflect on anybody: 


I can assure the Senator that I am very much in favor of get- 
ting action on the joint resolution, but I would rather have it 
come up in an orderly way, inasmuch as there is no disposition 
proven here to delay a report upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Michigan that 
I had forgotten all about the joint resolution until the notice 
was given by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can see no possible reason 
why the joint resolution should not be passed. It seems to me 
a perfectly proper one. I understand the Committee on Finance 
had a meeting this morning for the purpose of reporting it out, 
and intend to have another meeting to-morrow to report it out. 
There is no opposition to it. It appears to me to be rather un- 
necessary to treat the committee in this way. I do net chink 
it would facilitate the passage of the joint resolution particu- 
larly. I think it ought to be breught out to-morrow and dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia, on which the yeas and nays haye 
been ordered. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, do I understand that there 
will be a meeting of the Committee on Finance to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. A meeting will be called for to-morrow morn- 
ing, with a view of considering this very joint resolution; and 
I will say to the Senator that the meeting which was called 
for this morning was to consider the joint resolution, but, of 
ae it was impossible to secure a quorum, as the Senator 

ows. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope that under the cir- 
cumstances the Senator from Georgia, with the assurance given 
by the Senator from Utah, who is acting chairman of the com- 
mittee, will not press his motion at this time. I think it is very 
clear that the Finance Committee has been a little remiss in 
not acting upon the joint resolution earlier. The statement 
was made that a meeting of the committee was called for this 
morning for the purpose of acting upon it and that a quorum 
could not be had. It is well known that the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate were in conference this morning and did not 
attend. As far as I was personally concerned, I did not have 
notice of the committee meeting, but if I had I would not 
have attended it this morning. I think, in view of the state- 
ment of the Senator from Utah, the Senator from Georgia 
ought not to insist upon his motion to-day. If the committee 
does not report to-morrow, then I think the Senator would be 
entirely justified in insisting upon his motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, Mr. President, with the understanding 
that the joint resolution will be considered to-morrow, I will 
let the matter go over. I want to say that I mentioned it to 
the acting chairman of the Finance Committee when I called 
up the resolution. I have tried to get a vote on this resolution 
a number of times, and the Senator from Utah every time has 
objected to the consideration of the resolution by unanimous 
consent. It has been brought up, I know, several times. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will let the matter go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be passed over. The morning business is closed, 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF LIVE-STOCK MARKETING, 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, for some months I haye 
been yery much interested in a measure reported last February 
by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for the supervi- 
sion of the meat-packing industry, and have been in hopes, along 
with a number of other Senators, that we might have consid- 
eration of this legislation before the close of this session. 

None of us who have been interested in this bill, known as 
Calendar No. 386, Senate bill 3944, has had the least intention 
or disposition to impede the progress of any other necessary 
legislation, but we have made every effort to facilitate and pass 
such legislation. Even now I should be disinclined to take 
any action here which would jeopardize such legislation, but 
from my viewpoint it is unnecessary to interfere with action 
on any other measure to take time to consider that which we 
have proposed. 

While I have no authority for such a statement, I feel justi- 
fied in the assertion that every Democratic Senator in this 
Chamber would be willing and ready to vote to take up this 
measure and consider it before adjournment, and I am in hopes 
that before we do conclude this session we can bring the 
matter to a vote and determine the action of the Senate upon 
what I believe to be as important a piece of legislation as has 
been presented here in many years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kenyon in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very glad to have heard the remarks 
of the Senator, and I think he can safely state that every Sen- 
ator on this side of the Chamber would support him in a motion 
to take up the bill; and if there is any trouble about time, I 
feel equally as secure in saying that every Senator on this side 
of the Chamber would support a proposition on his part to fix 
a day for a vote upon the bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
tis statement, and I want to say, in addition, that it would 
be entirely agreeable to me, as one of those who favor this 
legislation, to agree upon a date on which a vote might be 
taken very shortly after the measure was brought up for con- 
sideration, and, as I have already stated, I see no reason why 
it should interfere in the least with other necessary legislation. 

Mr. President, the measure providing for Federal supervision 
of the meat-packing industry, to which I address my remarks 
to-day, has to do with the most important of all the industries 
in the United States. This is true not only by reason of the 
nature of the product itself—an elementary factor in the food 
supply of the Nation—but also by reason of the volume and 
extent of the business. 

It is difficult to convey a correct impression of all that the 
industry means to the country. It may be pointed out, however, 
that the United States census report for 1914 places the 
slaughtering and packing of meat first among the 10 leading 
industries of the country. The value of the products of the 
meat-packing houses of the United States in 1914 was placed 
by the Census Bureau at $1,651,965,424. That was almost, if 
not quite, twice as large as the value of the output of all the 
iron and steel works and rolling mills in the country for the 
Same year. It was greater than the combined output of all the 
flour and grist mills and all the lumber and timber mills. It 
was almost three times greater than the value of all the cotton 
goods manufactured in the United States during the same 
period. Year by year the meat-packing industry has increased 
in importance until to-day it may be truthfully said that it far 
outranks all the other commercial industries in America. In- 
deed, the assertion was made before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in 1919 by Mr. Levy Mayer, of Chicago, 
chief counsel for Armour & Co., that in his judgment the big 
packers “do as much business as the railroads in dollars and 
cents.” 

While it is true, of course, that most of the trading in live 
stock is done at 14 principal market centers situated at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, St. 
Paul, Indianapolis, East Buffalo, Milwaukee, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Oklahoma city, and Wichita, the Bureau of Markets 
has compiled statistics covering the movement of live animals 
to 69 American markets. These figures show that during the 
year 1919 more than 97,000,000 animals went to slaughter in 
these yards. To state it in another way, there were more 
animals killed for food last year in our American markets 
sg nnes were men, women, and children in the country 
in 1913. 

The valuation of these enormous herds is placed by the 
Bureau of Markets at more than five and a quarter billions 
of dollars. On a single average market day, Mr. President, 
the total value of the animals sold in these markets is more 
than $25,000,000. 

It is almost impossible to comprehend the real meaning of 
figures of this kind, and the magnitude of the industry may be 
better visualized, perhaps, if attention is called to the size of 
the largest of these markets, namely, the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards. This vast plant, largest of all the markets, covers an 
area of 820 acres. The packing plants alone cover 320 acres, 
or half a square mile, while the pens, barns, and other buildings 
utilized for handling the live animals are 500 acres in extent. 

During the year 1919 the live stock received at this market 
was valued at approximately $900,000,600. During the previous 
year, when the producers of the country were increasing their 
output in order to supply the Allies, the value rose toward 
$1,000,000,000. On an average Tuesday last year more than 
63,000 animals were received in this yard alone, and the sales 
on such a day amounted to $4,000,000. 

This, Mr. President, briefly, is the record of the largest of the 
stockyards, When we add to the receipts at Chicago the re- 
ceipts of the other 13 principal market centers already enu- 
merated we find that of the 97,000,000 animals that were sold 
last year in 69 markets, 70,000,000, or 72 per cent, were handled 
in 14 markets. 

These figures tell only the story of the animals going to 
market, Out on the farms and ranges there are vast herds 


preparing for market. The estimated value of these at the 
present time, according to the Department of Agriculture, is 
more than $8,800,000,000; their number—hogs, cattle, and 
sheep—is placed by the Bureau of Crop Estimates at the 
stupendous ‘total of almost 200,000,000 head. (Monthly Crop 
Reporter, March, 1919, p. 31.) 

And so, Mr. President, we are dealing with an industry the 
great nragnitude of which few men who have not known it inti- 
mately have eyen imagined. Every year into these markets 
pours a steady stream of live stock that often assumes the 
proportions of a torrent. Like a great river, it derives its flow 
from many apparently insignificant and unimportant sources. 
From distant and isolated farms come shipments varying in 
size from a single carload to long trainloads. An unnumbered 
host of shippers, unorganized and absolutely independent, pro- 
duce the millions of animals which go to supply the table of the 
American consumer. 

The great bulk of this product is developed west of the Mis- 
sissippi, while the great bulk of the population which consumes 
the product lives east of that river. 

CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL BY PACKERS. 

The fundamental problem of this industry, therefore, has been 
one of distribution. Because the meat animals had to be trans- 
ported from the sparsely settled producing areas of the West to 
the thickly settled consumption centers in the East the live- 
stock markets and packing houses sprang into existence in the 
Middle West. Their chief instrument of distribution was, of 
course, the railroad. Unfortunately, however, the development 
of the industry took place at a time when the railroads of the 
country were given over to practices that would not now be 
tolerated, and economic history reveals the fact that railroad 
rebates and similar discriminations so common 80 years ago 
served first to concentrate the control of this industry in the 
hands of a few men. 

The extent to which this centralization has been brought in 
our day may be judged from the fact that, according to figures 
supplied us by the Bureau of Markets, the five big packers han- 
dled 82.2 per cent of all the cattle slaughtered for interstate 
commerce in 1916, and all other slaughterers handled only 17.8 
per cent. Of all the calves the big packers handled 76.6 per 
cent, and of all the sheep 86.4 per cent. To group it all into 
one sentence, we find that during the year 1916 more than 76 
per cent of all the live stock handled in interstate commerce was 
passed through the yards of the big five. This percentage, ac- 
cording to the figures compiled by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture, has been steadily 
increasing from year to year as the big packers widened 
their control. One by one the big stock markets have passed 
into their power, until to-day they control not only the 
14 principal markets, which handle over 70 per cent of all 
the live stock that goes to market, but 14 others as well, so 
that their domination of the industry is all but complete. If it 
were necessary at this point to indicate how this power was 
acquired, I could quote at length from the testimony of the big 
packers themselves before one or another of our congressional 
committees to show how in many instances this ownership of 
the stockyards was secured by gift rather than by investment 
and by intimidation rather than by normal expansion. (See 
testimony, Louis F. Swift, part 2, Senate hearings on S. 5305, 


Not only do the packers dominate the producing markets of 
the country by controlling the stockyards, but by means of their 
selling organization and distributing system they control also 
the consumption market. Mr. L. F. Swift told the Senate com- 
mittee in 1919 that the big packers own at least 70 per cent of 
all the refrigerator cars in the country, but J. M. Chaplin, one 
of the Swift experts, at the same hearing said that he would 
not dispute the correctness of the Federal Trade Commission 
report that they own 93 per cent of the cars. By this system 
the packers not only supply their branch houses, of which there 
are more than 1,100 scattered throughout the 48 States of the 
Union, but they reach hundreds of small towns where they have 
not yet built their local establishments. Armour & Co., by the 
use of auto trucks, distribute their product even more widely 
in small, remote communities. Thus it is that to-day by far 
the greater proportion of all the meat products consumed in 
the Nation’s centers of population are purchased, prepared, and 
distributed by the same few men who control the stock markets, 

THE RECORD OF A GENERATION. 

Having thus attempted to show the size, importance, and con- 
centration of this industry, let us now examine its record during 
the past generation. In the 30 years which have elapsed since 
the business began to assume its present form there has scarcely 
been a time when it has not been the subject of popular criti- 
cism or official investigation by reason of abuses, suspected or 
notorious. We are not dealing with a new problem; we are 


dealing with an old one, and one which hitherto—to our national 
shame, it must be said—we have been unable to solve, although 
the facts have been before us for a generation. 

As long ago as May 16, 1888, the United States Senate, re- 
sponding to the rising tide of complaints from the producing 
sections of the country, adopted a resolution directing the 
appointment of a special committee to investigate the trans- 
portation and sale of meat products with a view of determining, 
in the words of the resolution: 


Whether there exists or has existed any combination of any kind 
* * on the part of those enga in buying and shipping meat 
roducts, by reason of which the prices of beef and beef cattle have 
5 so controlled or affected as to diminish the price paid the producer 
without lessening the cost of meat to the consumer, 


In compliance with this resolution a cominittee was appointed, 
consisting of Hon. G. G. Vest, of Missouri, chairman; Hon. 
P. B. Plumb, of Kansas; Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois; 
Hon. C. F. Manderson, of Nebraska; and Hon. Richard Coke, 
of Texas, all statesmen of ability, who left an indelible impres- 
sion on the legislation of their time. After an investigation 
which lasted about two years and involved every circumstance 
surrounding the business, these men, whose motives and sound 
judgment no one would question, gave it as their mature con- 
clusion that an abnormal and ruinous centralization of the 
cattle market and its domination by a few men and railroad 
corporations” had been the result of combinations and agree- 
ments for the fixing of prices, the division of territory, and the 
suppression of competition among the predecessors of those 
whom we to-day call the Big Five. 

The following quotations from this report, Mr. President, 
will be of interest not only as showing how the foundations 
were laid for the power which the big packers now exercise but 
also as furnishing a basis for the comparison of the packer 
disavowals of wrongdoing in 1890 with their disavowals in 
1920. I read: 


Another fact about which there existed no diversity of opinion was 
that the methods of selling beef cattle had been entirely revolutionized 
in the past 10 years. In place of the old system, when shippers and 
butchers went from one cattle raiser to another, competing in the pur- 
chase of cattle, there is now a concentration of the market at a few 

ints—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pitts- 

urgh—with the controlling market at the frst-named city. The 
catt 5 no longer has a market at his door, but must take or 
ship cattle to the market in one of these cities. This revolution 
in the manner and markets for selling cattle has been caused by the 
construction of railroads, subsequent combinations between these cor- 
ee and the establishment of stockxards owned by parties con- 
rolling the railroads upon whose lines these yards are located, but 
ally by the fact that a few enterprising men at Chicago, engaged 
in the packing and dressed-beef business, are able through their enor- 
mous capital to centralize and control the beef business at that point. 
So far has this centralizing process continued that for all practical 
cel yao the market at that city dominates absolutely the price of 
cattle in the whole country. Kansas City, St. Louls, Omaha, Cin- 
cinnati, and Pittsburgh are subsidiary to the Chicago market and their 
prices are regulated and fixed by the great market on the lake. 

Whatever difference of opinion was expressed as to the existence of 
a combination between these firms not to bid against each other in the 
purchase of cattle. there was no hesitation on the part of witnesses, 
even when obviously prejudiced in favor of the packers, in stating that 
the control of the market was absolutely within the grasp of these 
four houses if they saw proper to exercise it. Indeed, your committee 
from the first day of their sessions were compelled to notice, and 
pen eA in Chicago, the influence of these great operators. Com- 
mission men and cattle raisers who were shipping to Kansas City and 
Chicago were obviously reluctant to testify as to facts or opinions 
which might prepare them in future transactions. In one instance 
a gentleman of high character and unquestioned integrity, Mr. Leverett 
Leonard, of Saline County, Mo., stated that he had reason to believe 
that his former appearance as a witness before the committee would 
cause him to be boycotted in the future as a cattle shipper, 

The overwhelming weight of testimony from witnesses of the highest 
character, and from all parts of the West, is to the effect that cattle 
owners going with their cattle to the Chicago and Kansas City markets 
find no competition among buyers, and if they refuse to take the first 
bid are generally forced to accept a lower one. This testimony comes 
from representative men, not emotional or 8 but conservative 
and intelligent observers of whose sincerity there can be no suspicion. 

That the same perna or their agents. combined and confederated in 
other matters of like character is beyond question. 

First. It is admitted that they combined to fix the price of beef to 
the purchaser and consumer, so as to keep up the cost in their own 
interest. (P. D. Armour's testimony, p. 481.) 

Second. It is admitted that they have an agreement not to interfere 
with each other in certain markets and localities in the sale of their 
meat. (S. B. Armour’s testimony, p. 264.) 

Third. It is proved beyond doubt that they acted together in supply- 
ing meat to the Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, Va., the National Hospital 
for the Insane, and other public institutions at Washington, D. C., 
the bid for the contracts being made by one, and the meats being then 
1 by each of the dressed-beef men alternately for stated periods. 
(Testimony of . W. W. Godding, p. 499; C. B. rvis, p. 50; G. N. 
Omohundro, p. 504; W. H. Hoover, p. 502.) 

Fourth. They combined in opening shops and underselling the butch- 
crs of cattle at Detroit and other places in Michigan and at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. in order to force them to buy dressed meat. (Testimony of John 
Duf, p. 154; William Peters, p. y 

Firth. They combined in refusing to sell any meat to butchers at 
Washington, D. C., because the butchers had bid against them for con- 
tracts to supply with meats the Government institutions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (Testimony of W. H. Hoover, p. 502; testimony of 
J. N. Hoover, p. 505; testimony of Santus Auth, p. 8.) 

Sixth. They acted together at Chicago in refusing to come before the 
committee as witnesses, and in preventing their employees and agents 
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from coming, it being an open secret that they met together with their 
counsel and as to their action, 

With this overwhelming proof of a common interest and intent, we 
submit that it is difficult to believe that with the most apparent motive 
for such action the same parties, or their subordinates with their 
knowledge, do not avail themselves of the opportunity presented by the 
cen tion of markets to combine for the purpose of lowering the 


-prices of cattle. 


e. 

The declaration of Mr. P. D. Armour that he personally had no 
agreement with other buyers not to bid, against each other is not con- 
clusive, for he testifies himself that his agents acted as to business 
matters without his consent. 

The enactment of the Sherman antitrust law following close 
upon this investigation did not have the effect of destroying the 
combination which Senator Vest and his associates had so 
vigorously condemned. It merely had the effect of changing 
the form of the “ trust” and the so-called “ Veeder pool” came 
into existence. From 1893 to 1902, as the packers admitted in 
the Government suit against the National Packing Co., they 
maintained a very active and complete, although illegal, agree- 
ment for the division of business and territory. Popular agita- 
tion and complaint again resulted in Government action, and 
in 1902 the Department of Justice brought suit against the 
packers under the Sherman law. The allegations of conspiracy 
and illegal restraint of trade were fully upheld in spite of all 
the packer protestations of innocence, and in April, 1905, the 
United States Supreme Court affirmed the injunction which 
had been issued against them. 


NATIONAL PACKING CO. ORGANIZED. 


Barred by this restraining order from pooling their interests 
as they had in the past and dividing the market by agreement, 
the packers sought the same end through the organization of 
a new company, in which all the important meat-packing cor- 
porations should be merged. Thus was born the National 
Packing Co., which dominated the market from 1902 until 1912, 
when the Government again had to step in with legal proceed- 
ings. Instead, however, of seeking another injunction, the 
Department of Justice on this occasion attempted to apply the 
criminal provisions of the Sherman law. The jury, as we all 
recall, failed to convict, but immediately after the verdict, in 
order to avoid the civil proceedings for another injunction which 
the Government was about to begin, the National Packing Co. 
voluntarily dissociated itself into what we now call the Big 
Five. 

This decade from 1902 to 1912 was not without its agitation 
nor without further official investigation. In March, 1904, 
Congress passed a resolution in pursuance of which both the 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Justice again gave official attention to the 
activities of the big packers. The resolution authorizing this 
investigation, like that of the Senate in 1888, called attention to 
the “low prices of beef cattle” and “the unusually large 
margins between the prices of beef cattle and the selling prices 
of fresh beef.” 

The “embalmed beef” scandal of the Spanish-American War 
first gave to the public some intimation of the unsanitary con- 
ditions in the packing houses, and culminated in a formal 
investigation of the steckyards and packing houses by a 
special commission appointed by President Roosevelt for that 
purpose. It is not necessary to review here the findings of that 
commission. It will suffice to quote from the letter of Theodore 
Roosevelt transmitting the report, under date of June 4, 1906, 
to the Senate and House of Representatives. I read: 

The Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith the report of Mr. James Bronson Reynolds and 
Commissioner Charles P. Neill, the special committee whom [ appointed 
to investigate into the conditions in the stockyards of Chicago and re- 

rt thereon to me. This report is of a [shire yore nature. I submit 
t to you now because it shows the urgent need of immediate action by 
the Congress in the direction of providing a drastic and thoroughgoing 
inspection by the Federal Government of all stockyards and packing 
houses and their products, so far as the latter enter into interstate or 
foreign commerce. The conditions shown by even this short inspection 
to exist in the Chicago stockyards are revolting. It is imperatively 
necessary in the interest of health and of decency that they should be 
radically changed. -Under the existing law it is wholly impossible to 
secure satisfactory results 

Let me repeat that under the present law there is practically 
no method o stoppiùg these abuses if they should be discovered to 
exist. Legislation is needed in order to prevent the possibility of all 
abuses in the future. If no legislation is passed, then the excellent re- 
sults accomplished by the work of this special committee will endure 
only so long as the memory of the committee's work is fresh, and a 
recrudescence of the abuses is absolutely certain, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


How significant, Mr. President, is the last sentence: “If no 
legislation is passed, then the excellent results accomplished by 
the work of this special committee will endure only so long as 
the memory of the committee’s work is fresh, and a recrudes- 
cence of the abuses is absolutely certain.” How familiar those 


words sound to those of us who have had to do with this pro- 
posed legislation during the last few months. They may be re- 
peated to-day with absolute accuracy as applying to the situation 
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that now confronts us. If this legislation which we are now 
considering is not enacted, then the results already attained by 
virtue of popular protest against conditions as they have existed 
will endure only so long as the memory of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report is still fresh. When that fades from the 
public mind, the old abuses are certain to be revived, unless here 
and now we undertake to set up some agency of the Government 
the duty of which shall be to prevent a return to the old order. 

The legislation which President Roosevelt sought in 1906 was 
secured, and, although the direst predictions of disaster had been 
uttered, although producers on every hand had been warned that 
“continued agitation” would utterly destroy the market for 
American beef and drive the stockmen from the ranges, none 
of these calamities occurred. On the contrary, the results were 
most beneficial, for certainty took the place of uncertainty and 
confidence tock the place of distrust. The certificate of the 
Federal Government that the plants were under inspection and 
the knowledge that none but wholesome meat would be allowed 
to pass into commerce brought a sense of security that had an 
effect quite the reverse of that which had been foretold. Be- 
cause the country had faith that the stamp of Government ap- 
proval meant wholesome food this disturbing question was set- 
tled for all time. What we require now, Mr. President, is the 
enforcement of sanitary business methods in the markets, so that 
all may be certain that they are as wholesome as the Govern- 
ment has made the meat. 

But to return to our history of this business: When the 
National Packing Co. went out of existence, the Big Five stepped 
into its shoes. ‘The power which they ‘exerted over the industry 
continued to expand, and on October 7, 1916, the Secretary of 
Agriculture issued a report from the office of Markets and 
Rural Organization on Methods and Costs of Marketing Live 
Stock and Meats,” in which it is stated on page 50: 


On the whole, it is apparent that the large packing interests exercise 
an increased and gen ns, degree of control over the industry, and 
that effective means should be sought whereby this concentration of 
ownership and control may be made subject to suitable tion in the 
interest not only of the producers and the consumers, who are depend- 
ent upon them, but also in the interests of the corporations themselves. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT. 


And, finally, Mr. President, we have before us the thorough- 
going, searching report of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Nothing has been left undone by those who have endeavored to 
arouse opposition to this legislation to discredit and belittle this 
report. They have tried to persuade us that it is incorrect, 
prejudiced, and false; that the men who conducted the investi- 
gation were not seeking facts but were seeking conviction re- 
gardless of facts. It is significant, however, that throughout 
the hearings by your committee the critics of the commission 
have time after time admitted the correctness of the facts con- 
tained in the report, though disputing the validity of the con- 
clusions. Every person who has read this report has, of course, 
the right to form his own opinion of the meaning of the facts 
therein contained, and I have no quarrel whatever with the 
man who, having read it, is, nevertheless, honestly unconvinced, 
but for the man who condemns it without reading, I can only 
say that he must stand convicted of allowing his judgment to 
be swayed by passion and prejudice rather ‘than by reason, 
Of all men who pass judgment on this question, those who, in 
public service, have found themselves obliged to do unpleasant 
things for duty’s sake should be the last to criticize the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The members of this commission need no defense from me, 
and I am sure they are willing to be judged by their work. 
They have, however, the satisfaction of knowing that the men 
who attack them have attacked every previous Government re- 
port in the same language; that the men who deny the conclu- 
sions which this commission has reached have denied the con- 
clusion reached by every previous investigation; and that upon 
every step of the road from 1890 down to the present day the 
denials of the big packers have been followed either by the issu- 
ance of injunctions against them by the courts or by their own 
admissions—after the statute of limitations had run. 

This brief résumé of the investigations of a generation brings 
us at this hour face to face with the question whether the time 
has not come when, as the Representatives of a sovereign people, 
we should take some action to put an end to this discreditable 
record. From the very moment when the first dressed-meat com- 
bination was instituted in Chicago until now there has never 
been a single year that this industry has not been dishonored by 
open charges of discrimination or confessed guilt. That we 
have permitted such a record to be made, Mr. President, is in 
the most emphatic degree discreditable to us as a people. If 
there were no other argument it would, I submit, seem scarcely 
necessary to do more than call attention to this amazing record 
to prove that Government supervision of some kind is abso- 
lutely essential. We have here an industry which affects in a 


direct and positive manner every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, an industry which outranks in volume of 
business and importance all the other industries of the country, 
the control of which has been concentrated to such a degree 
and by such methods that it has been in the publice pillory for 
30 years. Surely even the most skeptical will agree that this 
record justifies the statement that this question can never be 
settled until it is settled: by legislation. 
PACKER EFFICIENCY, ` 


Of course, it is now the contention of the big packers that a 
new day ħas dawned in this industry, that the illegal practices 
of the past have been voluntarily abandoned, and that the 
packer system, through extraordinary efficiency, is an indis- 
pensable benefit to the Nation. Let us, then, examine the basis 
of this claim. 

There comes a time, Mr. President, in the history of every 
large business, if it continues to grow, when its mere size is an 
actual handicap and when lost motion begins to destroy the 
beneficial effects of organization. There is a point beyond 
which no business can safely expand. This point, I am, sure, 
was reached long ago by the corporations which control the 
packing industry. Let it be remembered, as I have already 
pointed out, that the power now exercised by the Big Five was 
not the result of natural growth. It was not by the unfettered 
play of the law of supply and demand that the packers placed 
themselves in a position of handling from 75 to 85 per cent of 
all the stock slaughtered in interstate commerce. On the con- 
trary, this result was obtained by suspending economic law 
and defying statute law. 

Instead of a Jarge number of markets in various parts of the 
country competing naturally and normally with one another, 
only a few markets were allowed to develop, and the flow of 
live stock from the Western States to feed the consuming public 
in the Eastern States was forced, as it were, through a narrow 
funnel for the benefit of those who had constructed the funnel 
rather than for the benefit of the great public that had to be 
served. 

The Vest report of 1890 recites a typical story of how the 
eombination worked. A small packer at El Paso was forced out 
of busin because the railroads, at the request of Armour, 
refused tò supply cars for the transportation of his product. 
He had developed a market in the vicinity of Los Angeles and 
was. killing approximately 50 head of eattle a day. These ani- 
mals he purchased, of course, from the stockmen whose ranches 
were in close proximity to his plant, so that transportation costs 
had been reduced to the minimum. He had been in business 
but a few months, however, when the Southern Pacific became 
strangely unable to furnish cars to move his dressed meat from 
El Paso to Los Angeles.. Finally, in response to repeated re- 
quests for an explanation, as he told the story to the Vest 
Committee—Senate Report 829; Fifty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion—the railroad officials told him they could not give him 
any cars at all; that their obligations were such to Mr. Armour 
that they dared not give him cars any more to ship his beef from 
El Paso to Los Angeles and San Diego. 

The result of this discrimination on the part of the railroads 
was that Texas live stock, instead of being prepared at El Paso 
for shipment as dressed beef to Los Angeles, 812 miles distant, 
had to be transported on the hoof 950 miles to the big packers’ 
plant at Kansas City, and then, as dressed meat, back over the 
same distance to El Paso, the starting point, before beginning 
the journey to Los Angeles. 

It would require a very great saving in by-products to com- 
pensate for the huge losses occasioned by such enforeed long 
hauls to market. It is not proof that the product is delivered 
to the consumer at a reasonable cost to assert that the profits 
on the delivery are small, unless it can be demonstrated that 
the cost of delivery itself is reasonable. A profit of one-fourth 
of a cent a pound might be an unjust and wholly unwarranted 
tax upon the public if the cost of putting the product on the 
market were extravagant and wasteful, while, on the other 
hand, a profit of 5 cents a pound might not be felt by the public 
at all if the packer, by economic methods, had reduced the cost 
of production to the minimum. 

Now, it has been fully acknowledged by the big packers in 
their testimony before committees of both the House and the 
Senate that the small packer operates more economically than 
they do. Mr. J. Ogden Armour was the first to testify to this, 
and ever since he admitted to the House committee that the big 
corporations do not and can not make the margin of profit that 
is made by the small packer, the representatives of the big 
companies have been endeavoring to explain the admission away. 
Mr. L. H. D. Weld, one of the Swift & Co. experts, for example, 
told the House Committee on Agriculture at the present session 
that the big packer by doing business upon a national scale 
incurs certain heavy overhead expenses which the small packer 
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in the local market does not have to meet; that is to say, the 
huge selling organization maintained by the big packer makes 
it necessary for him, if he is to reap a profit, to obtain a higher 
price for the finished product than the small packer has to get. 

Pursulng the matter further, Mr. Weld said: 

It so happens that Swift & Co. have some 22 plants throughout the 
United States, located so as to bring about the best relation so far 
as we can make out between the source of local meat supply and the 
location of consuming markets, 

Now, either these 22 local plants which are not burdened by 
the maintenance of the long-distance delivery system are oper- 
ated as efficiently and at as large a profit as the plants of the 
small packers or else they are operated less efficiently and at a 
smaller profit. If the former, then the prices of the big packer 
to the consumer are dictated not by the cost of serving the local 
market, but by the cost of serving the more expensive, long-dis- 
tance market and the people instead of benefiting by the system 
created by the big packer, are actually compelled to pay a 
larger price for the product. If, however, on the other hand, 
the local plants of the big packer are operated less efficiently 
than those of the small packer and at a smaller profit, it follows 
clearly that the organization of the big packer is too large, is 
uneconomic, and therefore not beneficial to the public. 


PRODUCTION DECREASED. 


But, after all, the efficiency or lack of efficiency of any busi- 
ness or apy system is to be measured by its results. What, then, 
has been the practical effect of the packer system upon the 
production and consumption of meat in the United States? 

We all know that the population of the United States has 
been increasing in an almost phenomenal manner during the 
past 80 or 40 years. Prosperity has become more widespread 
during the same period, wages have increased and the standard 
of living has been raised. These are all facts which no one 
will question. One would naturally assume that a people thus 
advancing in numbers, in earning capacity, and in standards or 
living would also make a constantly increasing demand upon 


the meat-producing capacity of the country. Yet, the statistics- 


of the Department of Agriculture (p. 207, Rept. 109, issued 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, July 3, 1916) show that from 
1900 to 1916 the number of cattle in the country was reduced 
hy approximately 9 per cent and the number of sheep by 19 
per cent. During the same period the human population in- 
creased more than 25 per cent, and as might naturally be ex- 
pected the per capita consumption of meat fell off. In other 
words, some disturbing influence was at work, which, in spite 
of a tremendous increase of the source from which the demand 
comes, had the effect of reversing the economic order and bring- 
ing about an actual decrease in the supply. But there was one 
factor which showed a steady and indeed an amazing increase 
during the same period—the profits of the big packers. The 
volume of business which they handled increased; their profits 
increased, their power increased, but the American people had 
less meat to eat and the American producer in the midst of 
prosperity had a smaller market for his output. It must be 
obvious that there is something radically wrong in a system 
that will prevent the natural and normal tendency of develop- 
ment. Every other food business has increased during this 
period. The production and consumption of clothing and of all 
other necessaries of life have increased hand in hand. This 
single element of food alone, in the marketing of which an 
abnormal centralization has been effected, has not kept pace with 
the growth of the country in population and prosperity. 

The explanation of this condition of affairs readily suggests 
itself. The big packer, in order to maintain the selling organiza- 
tion by which he excludes the small packer from the market, 
has been obliged to sell his product at a higher price than the 
local packer would have had to demand. The man of moderate 
means, when the price advanced, instead of paying what the 
packer asked, turned to meat substitutes, and thereby neces- 
sarily and inevitably reduced the demand. The market of the 
producer was artificially restricted to those who were able to 
pay the price fixed by the system of packer control, and so we 
have the situation by which production and consumption were 
cut down at the very time the packer profits were steadily ac- 
cumulating. - 

The supreme need of the producer at this moment is an in- 
creased market for his stock. The supreme need of the con- 
sumer is a larger supply. Your committee heard testimony 
of the most appealing sort from the representatives of the 
National Consumers’ League of the plight of poor children in 
the large consuming centers to whom meat is a rarity seldom 
enjoyed. Your committee heard the evidence of many pro- 
ducers who had faced disaster or loss because of fluctuations 
in the market and the decrease of the demand. But the big 
packer has yet to appear and testify that he has made less than 


a reasonable profit from the capital invested in his business 
at any time during the last 30 years. 

If any further proof of the failure of the packer system to 
serve the public efficiently and economically were needed, it 
would be obtained by a comparison of the statistics on beef 
production and distribution with those on pork production and 
distribution. I shall ask to be printed without reading two 
tables, one taken from the records of the Department of Agri- 
culture showing the number of live stock as compared with the 
number of people in the United States annually from 1900 to 
1916, the other showing the profits of the big packers during 
the same period. 

Table showing decrease in production of cattle and sheep as compared 
with slight increase in swine production, 1900—1916. 
[Compiled from reports of Department of Agriculture.] 


(Big packers control over 80 per cent of all cattle and sheep slaugh- 
ee ya interstate commerce as compared with only 61 per cent 
of hogs. 


Cattle. 


62, 868, 041 75, 994, 575 

56, 982, 000 77, 612, 569 

039, 48, 699, 000 79, 230, 563 

965, 46, 923, 000 80, 848, 557 

630, 47, 009, 000 |. 82, 446, 551 

170, 47, 321, 000 |. 84, O84, 545 

632, -| 52, 103, 000 |. 85, 702, 533 

240, 54, 794, 000 |. , 320, 539 

631,000 |........ 56, 084, 000 88, 938, 527 

034, 54, 147, 000 90, 556, 521 

447, 58, 185, 676 91, 972, 266 

633, .| 65, 620, 000 |. 93, 590, 260 

362, -| 65, 410, 000 |. 95, 208, 254 

482, 61, 178, 000 96, 826, 248 

719, 58, 933, 000 98, 444, 242 

UES 49,955, 000 |........| 64,618, 000 100, 062, 236 

1916..... 61, 441, 000 62.0 | 49, 162, 000 6.3 | 68,047, 000 101, 680, 230 
Annual profits of the principal United States packing companies for 19- 


year period ending business year of 1918, 
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1916) 
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1 ORR ĩͤ d 2; 700,000 
112280 EISEN Spd 3,250, 000 
1903. 3,000, 000 
1904. 3,850,000 |. 
177 b 4,200,000 
19065. 6,000,000 |.. J 
c 6,203, 95 1 — 
5 ER TERRA aA A PEE AS E oe eet 6,300,000 | 1,645, 129 
o „127, 925 x 8, 025, 000 2,302, 491 
1910. 5,817,722 6275 7,050,000 | 2,000, 000 
1911. 2,510,054 , 036, 6, 137, 500 3,116, 278 
1912. 5,701,647 | 1 5 „812, 8,250, 000 3, 741,883 
1913. 6,028,197 | 1 ý „916, 9, 250, 000 1,364, 245 
1914. 7,509,908 | 1 > „205, 9, 450, 000 1.511.528 
1 1,000, 000 723, 642 „321, 415 | 14,087,500 2,453, 742 
1916. 20,100,000 | 3,011,415 , 632,212 20, 465, 000 4,913, 873 
1917 1,293,564 4,430,529 | 5,301,071 | 34,650,000 | 6, 504,422 
W | 5,247,837 | 3,376,808 | 4,217,858 21,157 7777 


Nore.—These figures are digested from Poor's Manuals of Industrials, 
1910-1918; Moody's Analyses of Investments, Public Utilities, and In- 
dustrials, 1914; Manuals of Statistics, 1905-1918. (Legislative Refer- 
ence Division, Library of Congress, C. C. Tansill, May 5, 1920.) 

It will be noted, as I have already indicated, that while the 
population of the country and the packers’ profits were steadily 
increasing from year to year, the number of cattle and sheep 
in the United States were quite as steadily decreasing. But it 
will also be noted that the number of swine in the country 
was actually greater in 1916 than in 1900. Alone of all the 
meat animals, the hog was more numerous at the end of this 
period than at the beginning. In 1900 there were approxi- 
mately 62,800,000; in 1916 there were 68,000,000, or roughly 8 
per cent more. We are prompted then to inquire why pork 


production should increase while the production of beef and mut- 
ton should fall off. The answer, Mr. President, is that while 
the big packers haye practically eliminated independent packers 
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from the beef and mutton business, they have not succeeded 
to the same extent with respect to pork. For example, 82.2 
per cent of all cattle and 86.4 per cent of all sheep slaughtered 
in interstate commerce in 1916 passed through the hands of the 
big packers, but they controlled only 61.2 per cent of all the 
hogs slaughtered in the same year. In other words, where 
the big packers exerted the greatest power production decreased, 
but where competition was greatest production increased. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the packers’ system has not been 
efficient from the point of view of the public and that the 
restoration of competition in the packing of beef and mutton 
will stimulate the production of cattle and sheep. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sueprarp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. KENDRICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I prefer 
not to be interrupted until I have concluded my remarks. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. I merely desired to ask a question 
to elicit some information. I did not know that the Senator 
had made that request. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Surely, Mr. President, these facts of them- 
selves are sufficient to justify the Government, on behalf of all 
the people, in setting up some sort of a Government agency to 
bring order out of this disorder and establish confidence where 
there is now only suspicion; and I want to say here, Mr. 
President, that without regard to any contention as to the 
efficiency of the great packers, without any regard to the serv- 
ice they render the country, I say to you without any fear of 
contradiction that whatever else they may have produced in 
those markets they have not produced confidence, and they 
never will produce confidence until there is some agency there 
that is authorized to speak for all, and speak in a disinterested 
way. 

But the opponents of this legislation argue that the Gov- 
ernment has no right to interfere in private business. It is 
the same argument by which every advance of public regu- 
lation of public utilities has been resisted, and it has gained 
nothing in the repetition. It is quite as weak and illogical 
when used against this reform as it was when used against 
public supervision of the railroads or public supervision of the 
insurance companies, 


STOCK MARKETS ARE PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


That the stock markets are public utilities I think no dis- 
interested person will deny. Indeed, now that the packers are 
soon to surrender their ownership in the yards I note that 
Swift & Co. have publicly acknowledged, to quote the words of 
a recent Swift pamphlet, that “ the stockyards are in the nature 
of a public utility.” This being the case, Mr. President, our 
chief contention is granted, that publie supervision should be 
established. . 0 

As conditions stand to-day and as they will continue to stand 
even after the recent injunction is enferced, unless there is 
legislation, the thousands of producers and the millions of con- 
sumers who are so wholly interested in what goes on day after 
day in the markets are without protection. Let us consider, for 
example, the circumstances in which the producer finds himself. 

Remote from the market, without knowledge of the supply 
on hand or the demand in sight, save that which he receives 
from the agencies through which he sells, he sends in his ship- 
ments in the most haphazard way. Usually he has but little 
choice as to the time of shipment but must go to market when 
lis stock is ready. It must be borne in mind that his product 
represents ordinarily the result not of a single season’s labor 
but the labor of a period of from two to four years. He faces the 
hazards of the seasons three times where the producer of other 
food products faces them once, and scarcity of feed, maturity of 
loans, or other conditions which he can not control frequently 
force him to market. Accordingly be takes his stock to the 
railroad and assigns then: to a commission firm. When once his 
stock is loaded on the trains he has no recourse save to take 
the price the market gives him. Bear in mind that his is 
not a product that can be held for a favorable turn in the 
market. Every day’s delay after the stock is loaded means 
loss through shrinkage and heavy expense for maintenance, 
Obviously he can not take his shipment home. He has no 
choice. He must sell and sell at once. 

If he should be dissatisfied with conditions at the market and 
should feel like going forward to another, he would know that 
when he arrived at the second market he would have to pay 
the same charge for feed, the same charge for yardage, and 
the same commission to the same commission firms, and finally 
sell to the same buyers. The only change would be a geo- 
graphical one and the only effect an additional burden. Addi- 


tional freight charges, additional yard charges, additional feed 
charges; and additional shrinkage in the weight of his stock all 
combine to deter him from doing anything but accept the price 
that he is first offered. 

But even that is not all. The shipper knows and the packer 
admits that when he withdraws his shipment from the first 
market to forward it to another, at that very moment the agent 
whose bid he has refused has wired either to the headquarters 
of the packer at Chicago or to the buyer at the yard to which 
he has decided to go every detail of the transaction, and so 
when he arrives at the second market the packer there is ex- 
pecting him with full knowledge of the size of his shipment, 
the kind and character of his stock, and the price that was 
offered in the first market. But if, to avoid what he believes 
to be the unfair effect of this practice, known as “ wiring on,” 
the stockman decides to split his herd and send part of it to 
one market and part of it to another, he finds himself con- 
fronted by another device, the inevitable tendency of which is 
to prevent competition. The packer who buys one part of the 
divided herd immediately sends word to the second market, and 
his agent there is fully advised of what price was first paid, so 
that the chance of the shipper getting a higher price in one 
market than in another is reduced to the minimum. 

COMMISSION MEN COMPLAIN OF PACKERS. 

That complaints of the methods employed in the yards do 
hot emanate alone from the producer, and that there are other 
agencies in the yards which in the past at least have been dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which the big packers have exer- 
cised their control, is indicated by the following formal protest 
signed by T4 of 86 commission firms operating upon the Chicago 
exchange and directed to Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Morris & 
Co., and Wilson & Co., urging a reform of methods: 

Sn She EI RAA CHICAGO, ILL., April I, 1916, 
„We, the undersigned live-stock commission merchants on the great 
Chicago Live Stock Market, representing literally thousands and thou- 
sands of producers of live stock and dealers therein, join in sending 
you this protest: First, against methods that have been used lately to 
nfluence violent price fluctuations, apparently not warranted by the 
natural operations of supply and demand: second, against the condi- 
tions under which the market is now forced to operate. 

For some time pet actions have been witnessed on the part of 


large purchasers of live stock that seemed to be unfair and unjust; 
and time and time again undue advantage has been taken of the sellers 
of = ee of live 3 

ere is, apparently, no good reason why the buyers representing the 
larger packing interests should refuse to go out and bid jn and os to 
buy, stock until a late hour in the forenoon, as has been the custom for 
the past several years, and in many instances until after the noon hour. 

We contend that such methods, employed to retard the progress of 
the market, have been very much to the disadvantage of the producers, 
the commission merchants, and the banks doing business at the stock- 
yards and the stockyards company, It was formerly the custom for 
more than 20 years to open the cattle market about 9 o'clock in the 
morning, and in a great many cases consignments of cattle were sold 
considerably before that hour, and it was not unusual for the entire 
receipts of hogs to be sold and weighed by 9 o'clock. The shippers re- 
ceived returns for their stock on the same day it was sold, and business 
was generally conducted in a much more satletactaty manner, 

We, as commission merchants, are not seeking for any favor or look- 
ing for any advantage for ourselves. All we desire is the same fair and 
square treatment that we have given you for the last 40 years, but we 
believe that you owe it to yourselyes and to us, as well as to the pro- 
ducers of live stock, to so use your great influence to strengthen and 
build up the public. live-stock markets of the country and to improve 
your standing in the estimation of the liye-stock community of the 
United States. 


‘onover ; Walters & Dunbar; Martin 


Carpenter & 
K Co: J. C. 


à Geo. 
F. Hogan & Co.; Bunker & Swiney; Sullivan Commis- 


Hearings before the Federal Trade Commission in the meat investi- 
gation. (Kansas City hearing, Mar. 21-23, 1918, pp. 4524-4529.) 
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It may be true, however, that the packers no longer inten- 
tionally employ methods we have just enumerated for the 
purpose of depressing the price of stock; it may be true, as 
they tell us, that they have voluntarily foregone these advan- 
tages over the shipper, but the fact remains that the power to 
injure has not been taken from them and that there exists to- 
day not the slightest guaranty that these old abuses may not 
be resumed—under new managers. 


REVELATIONS OF BUREAU OF MARKETS, 


For years the producer has struggled against these handi- 
caps. If he had a grievance there was no tribunal in which he 
might find redress. ‘There was no authority, no agent to whom 
he might appeal with confidence. Not until the food-control 
act of 1917 gave the Bureau of Markets of the Department 
of Agriculture the power to go into the markets and find out 
what was actually going on did the shipper have anyone to 
appeal for him. What he then discovered may be judged from 
the report sent to the Senate under date of January 24 by 
Hon. D. F. Houston, then Secretary of Agriculture. This re- 
port, now designated Senate document 185, shows that of 350 
individual firms and corporations engaged as commission men 
at nine of the principal market centers more than 25, in the 
language of the Secretary, “had exacted substantial over- 
charges in the feed accounts being kept by them with their 
shippers.” I read from the Secretary’s report: 


The books of 12 licensees in Chicago, 5 in St. Paul, 3 in Fort Worth, 
1 in Kansas iat ORR in St. Joseph, and 2 in Sioux City showed sub- 
stantial excess charges in their respective food accounts from . | 
1, 1918, down to the time when their books were audited, or approxi- 
mately for a period of 18 months, amounting in the aggregate to 
more than $90,000. Their books also showed excess charges in their 
feed accounts from the issuance of their respective licenses down to 
the auditing of their books. Consequently complaints were prefe: 
against e of such licensees by the department, charging them with 
making an unjust charge and cugaging in a deceptive practice in con- 
nection with the feed accounts which were kept with their shippers. 
Oral hearings before officers of the department were granted to each 
of them in the cities in which they were licensed to carry on their 
business and they were given an opportunity to appear in person or 
by counsel and to offer such evidence as they desired in their behalf. 

Several of these licensees admitted that they had made a practice 
of selling the left-over hay or corn, which had already been cha 
to a preceding shipper, to some other shipper, thereby charging two 
shippers for the same hay and corn. However, many of such licensees 
contended that they had not followed such a practice in the feed ac- 
counts kept with their shippers and stated under oath that they con- 
sidered such practices unfair and unjust to the shipper. 

The evidence in these cases tended to show generally that the 
licensees had not givem proper care and attention to the distribution 
of the feed and the keep ng of their feed accounts with their shippers, 
and that this important phase of their business prior to the date o 
the complaints had been largely left to the unsupervised discretion and 
control of employees 3 known as yardmen. 

The testimony as a whole, including admission to that effect on the 
part of some of the licensees, points to the conclusion that a large per 
centage at least of all the overcharges in these cases is the result of 
the practice of charging two shippers with the same hay or corn, when- 
ever it appeared that the live stock of the first shipper had for any 
reason falled to consume a substantial part of the hay or corn fur- 
nished to them. 


Several of the licensees who are involved in this reprehensible 
practice suffered the loss of their licenses. Others voluntarily 
refunded some of the excess charges, while others sought the 
law's delay to escape making restitution, but the result of the 
supervision exercised by the Bureau of Markets in this par- 
ticular has been of direct, substantial, and measurable benefit 
to the producers, Instead of ruining their business or decreas- 
ing the demand for their product, it has had quite the con- 
trary effect in reducing to some extent at least the expense 
which they have to meet when they go to market. To some de- 


gree, perhaps, a permanent reform has been effected because the 


Kansas City Live Stock Exchange in August, 1918, as a result 
of revelations of the Bureau of Markets, voluntarily adopted a 
rule forbidding the padding of feed charges. At Chicago the 
live-stock exchange adopted a rule to prevent commission firms 
from carrying live-stock traders or speculators on their pay rolls 
or seeking the services of such men gratuitously, thus eliminat- 
ing one of those fruitful sources of excessive profit by which as 
the result of arrangements between commission men and traders 
a heavy and unwarranted toll was levied upon the shipper. 

Fraudulent dealing and deceptive practices by which thousands 
of dollars had been withheld from remittances due to shippers 
were discovered by the Government agents in several yards. In 
one case alone more than $30,000 has been placed in escrow for 
distribution to consignors from whom it was withheld. 

Let me not be understood as casting any reflection upon the 
integrity of the commission men as a class. From a wide per- 
sonal acquaintance and long business experience with them it is 
my conviction that the majority of them have always dealt 
with their patrons on terms of the strictest integrity. But 
what I do say is that the system under which they do business 
to-day affords no protection to the public against the few who 
have indulged in the practices revealed by the Bureau of Mar- 


kets. In no sense is this demand for legislation directed against 
individuals. It is in no sense an attack upon men—it is an at- 
tack upon methods; it is a demand for general market reform, a 
demand for the institution of a new system in which all, and not 
a few only, shall be represented, 

REGULATION BY PRIVATE INTERESTS. 

In spite of these revelations which have been made, showing 
beyond all doubt that there has been no protection for the 
public and that unwarranted charges have been levied, it is 
still argued that public regulation would be disastrous and 
that instead of creating a Government commission to prevent 
abuses and redress grievances we should trust rather the 
benign purposes these same private individuals who before 
the Bureau of Markets investigations so consistently denied 
that the rules of integrity had ever been transgressed. 

Regulation in the interest of the victim, regulation to pro- 
tect the public, would be disastrous, we are told; but what 
shall we say of the thoroughgoing regulation which the packers 
and operators now maintain over these essential public utilities 
in their own interest? X 

Mr. President, I have here an official notice issued from the 
office of the secretary of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange on 
January 12, 1920, signed officially by Mr. E. M. Hughes, secre- 
tary of the exchange, and the first two lines of this announce- 
ment of a new regulation reads as follows: 

The commission for selling live stock shall not be less than the 
following rates. 

It would be possible to quote regulation after regulation of 
a similar kind showing how the rules by which the markets 
are conducted are framed and enforced—not by the producer, 
not by the consumer, but by the market agencies themselves, 
There is not a case on record, Mr. President, in which the 
patron of a market was ever asked to give so much as an 
opinion as to what he should pay for the service in the market 
or what methods should be there employed. When the shipper 
delivers his stock to the railroad for transportation he knows 
that his Government, through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is standing guard for him; he knows that it will not 
permit an unreasonable charge to be assessed against him nor 
allow the railroad to discriminate against his shipment in any 
way; he knows that all the power of the United States is 
behind that commission to guarantee him a square deal. But 
when his stock is unloaded in the market he is at the mercy 
of interested agencies, without a spokesman and without pro- 
tection. He must be guided by rules and regulations written 
by the men through whom he sells. If these agencies insist 
upon the right to fix rules and charges as they will, then ecer- 
tainly we are justified in demanding that the public interested 
in these markets should have authoritative representation 
somewhere to make sure that the rules and charges thus fixed 
by one party to the contract are not unreasonable. 

COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS EXCLUDED, 


Let us refer, for example, to the by-laws of the livestock 
exchanges like that at St. Paul, by which farmers’ cooperative 
associations have been barred from stockyards all over the 
country. They have sent their representatives to the exchanges. 
They have offered the necessary fees. They have furnished 
every possible guaranty of respectability, honesty, and good in- 
tentions, but under the rules and regulations privately formu- 
lated they are not permitted to enter the exchange. 

I have here the testimony of Mr. C. H. Gustafson, president 
of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative State Union of 
Omaha, Nebr., given before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry September 12, 1919, and it throws so 
interesting a light on the situation that I shall take the liberty 
of reading it: 

Mr. GusTarson. My name is C, H. Gustafson; Lincoln, Nebr., is my 
post office, and Omaha, Nebr., is my office headquarters. In the first 
pines I want tọ say I do not stay, within a half mile of the Willard 

otel. I represent the Farmers’ National and Cooperative State 


Union of Nebraska; In short, we are called the Farmers’ Union. I 
pare been its president from the time it was organized six years ago 


‘all. 
This organization is principally engaged in cooperative work amongst 
the farmers and producers. In 7. ddition to that, I represent other or- 
ganizations that I will mention later on. 

In order that it may be clear to the committee just what we are 
doing and 10 to do, I want to say that our membership is com- 
poset of about 40,000 farmers over 21 years old. They pay an initia- 
tion = ami annual dues, which makes quite a permanent and effective 
organization. 

We have developed a number of cooperative business enterprises, 

? wish to s Ko 


and among them especially of our Live Stock Com- 
mission Co., which was star two years ago the Ist day of April, at 
Omaha, Nebr. There is no stock sold. We used some of the surplus 


fees used for starting business with. I made application to the Live 
Stock Exchange of Omaha—it used to be South Omaha—for a member- 
ship in that exchange, but was turned down, completely turned down; 
they refused to sell us a membership. 

The CHAIRMAN, Did they give the reason why they refused? 


1920. 


I told them that we intended to do busl- 
ness on the cooperative peste after paying for actual expenses the 
y 


Mr. GUSTAFSON. Yes, sir. 


rest of the profits would be divided pre rata amongst the customers 
that patronized the business; and on that ground we were turned down. 

In August of the same year I made application to the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Live Stock Exchange for a membership and was turned down 
for the same reason. 

In August, 1918, I made application at the Sioux City Live Stock 
Exchange and was turned down in a similar way. 

We opened up our Hve-stock commission business at South Omaha, as 
I stated, on April 1, two years ago this last April, charging the regular 
commission prices for selling live stock—cattle, bogs, and sheep giving 
the regular service that other live-stock commission men give. 

The first few months, of course, our overhead expenses were rather 
high. We engaged competent men; our live-stock manager has been in 
the commission business for 25 years. But at the end of the first 12 
months at the Omaha exchange we returned in patronage dividends 30 
cents on the dollar paid out in commission charges; and when we 
started at South Omaha there were 50 firms in the commission business, 
and at the end of 18 months had passed all except one firm, We were 
second largest on the yards, and were selling 1 carloads of hogs a 
month more than any other firm on the yard. 

At the end of the second year, or April 1, this year—which is the 
end of our fiscal ee had 56 per cent clear. Of that we set aside 
a sinking fund of 5 per cent and paid the State union 5 per cent for 
the service of the board of directors and the advertising and my services 
as president of the company, and returned to the members doing busi- 
ness with us 46 cents out of the dollar. 

During all this time the live-stock exchange has been hostile to us 
and has fought us in every 1 8 manner, telling misleading and un- 
truthful things about us and our way of doing business; but the fact 
is that we have kept a close watch on the market and find that prac- 
tically every month the hogs sold by us have brought from 1 cent to 
3 cents a hundred over the average of the prices paid in the yards, 
which proves that our selling force is efficient. 

And so, Mr. President, we find that the alternative which con- 
fronts us is not public regulation or no regulation, but public 
regulation or private regulation, For a generation the packers 
and operators have been in complete control and the public has 
been helpless. Throughout this period these agencies have 
reaped steadily accumulating profits, while, on the other hand, 
one set of producers after another have been driven out of busi- 
ness by excessive losses and the consumer has been forced to pay 
constantly mounting prices for his meats, or curtail materially 
the supply for his table. The strange disparity between the 
prices of live stock and the prices of dressed meat has time 
after time provoked the public to demand investigation—always 
after the damage had been done. Resolution after resolution 
has been passed in Congress to appoint some temporary commis- 
sion to find the facts, because, though the industry is the most 
important in the Nation, no one has known or does know the 
facts, save the privileged agencies which control the markets, 
for the very moment an investigation has been closed its report 
was out of date. 


THE EFFECT OF THE INJUNCTION. 


It is argued, of course, that the recent decree against the 
big five secured by the Attorney General has solved the prob- 
lem and eliminated the necessity for legislation. The injunc- 
tion represents, it is true, a great advance in the protection of 
the public and its welfare, but a moment's consideration will 
reveal the fact that it does not and can not afford the relief 
that is needed. It affects only those specific defendants named 
in the petition and does not pretend to exercise any authority 
whatsoever over the hundreds of persons otherwise engaged 
in interstate commerce in this industry. In other words, the 
injunction touches only the incidental and not the fundamental 
features of the problem. It provides, for example, that the 
packer must dispose of his interests in the stockyards, but it 
does not offer the slightest guaranty that those stockyards 
shall hereafter be conducted in accordance with the principles 
of fair play and honest dealing which are essential if the in- 
dustry is to be benefited. The. country will gain absolutely 
nothing from the separation of the stockyards from the pack- 
ing houses if no system is set up recognizing the fact that 
these markets are impressed with a public service and that 
like any other public utility they should be under the super- 
vision of the public. 

The injunction deals solely with the packer. It does not 
affect the commission men nor the trader in the market, nor 
any other agency which participates in the handling of live 
stock. What we need, Mr. President, is not a rule of conduct 
for certain individuals, but a law that will apply to the whole 
industry. Indeed, I am convinced that without a law—that is 
to say, without the enactment of this measure now pending 
before us—the injunction itself can scarcely be enforced, be- 
cause without a-supervisory authority there will be no agency 
adequate to the task of seeing to it that the decree is always 
obeyed. The injunction of 1905 was scarcely heard of again 
after it had been issued, and certainly the influence which 
it exerted on the industry was negligible. 

The object to be attained is the establishment of a free and 
unrestricted movement of meat products from the farm and 
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the range to the table of the consumer, the abolition of all 
artificial restraints, and the substitution of public law for the 
arbitrary will of interested private citizens. 

COST OF PACKER PROPAGANDA, 

Reform has been resisted by these dominant interests in a 
manner that serves only to increase the conviction that reform 
is necessary. Apparently without regard to facts, no expense 
has been spared in the effort to spread abroad an absolutely 
incorrect impression of the ends sought by legislation. 

There can be no doubt that thousands of citizens all over this 
country have been led to believe that this measure is something 
utterly different from what it is in fact. There is scarcely a 
newspaper in the smallest hamlet, in the most remote section 
of the United States, that has not at some time or another 
in the past two years carried well-paid advertising matter from 
one or the other of the Big Five. It was, indeed, a most remote 
and insignificant community into which the packer propaganda 
has not been carried week after week and month after month, 
conveying to the minds of all who read packer advertisements 
with confidence an utterly false conception of this legislation, 
Scarcely a stock raiser anywhere upon the western range who 
did not receive a personal letter from one or the other of the 
big packers endeavoring to instill in his mind the thought that 
the legislation here proposed is but the precursor of national 
interference with individual enterprise. It would be possible 
to quote volumes of the misleading material sent out under the 
authority of the big packers. Interesting as this would be, 
we are, perhaps, more interested in what it has cost and upon 
whom the expense has fallen. Testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture on January 31, 1919 (see p. 1169, 
pt. 2, Senate hearings on S. 5305), Mr. Louis F. Swift produced 
statistics to show that for the five years 1913-1917 the average 
annual expenditure of Swift & Co. for advertising was approxi- 
mately $428,000. But for the year 1919, when the propaganda 
campaign against legislation was just beginning, Swift & Co. 
spent $1,622,177 for this purpose, or almost as much every 
month as had previously been expended annually. Where for- 
merly it had expended thousands to advertise its meats it now 
spends hundreds of thousands to advertise its morals. 

In contrast with the figures given by Mr. Swift in 1919 is 
the testimony on the same subject given last month by Mr. 
L. H. D. Weld, the Swift economist. Denominating the anti- 
legislation propagunda “ educational advertising,” he told the 
House committee that Swift & Co. spends a million and a 
half annually on this alone; that the total advertising bill of 
Swift, to use his own words, “ would run up to about two million 
or two and a half million dollars”; and, furthermore, that the 
cost of the pamphlet replies to the Federal Trade Commission 
report, with which the country has been deluged, is not included 
in these figures. When we add, Mr. President, to the enormous 
outlay of Swift & Co, the expenditures of the American Institute 
of Meat Packers and the expenditures of the other four big 
packers for the same purpose, which we may assume from the 
evidence before our eyes has been in like proportion, we find 
ourselves confronted with the most stupendous fund ever accu- 
mulated to mold public opinion and obstruct the representatives 
of the public in the performance of their duty. 

Let us make no mistake, Mr. President; this tremendous out- 
lay for propaganda purposes has been a direct charge upon the 
public. It was taken from the fund that would have been paid 
into the Treasury of the United States in taxes, or else it was 
charged to the price which the consumer had to pay for his 
meat or deducted from the price which the producer received 
for his stock. It may be true it was an insignificant sum as 
compared to the vast resources of the big packers. But at a 
time when the United States Government, through the Treasury 
Department, was conducting a campaign in every corner of the 
United States to sell $50 Liberty bonds on installments to 
working men and working women, whose wages were scarcely 
sufficient to clothe or feed them, such an expenditure came with 
poor grace from concerns that at the same time boasted 100 per 
cent patriotism. 

THE PROPOSED LAW. 

What, then, are the objects and methods of the bill which 
the packers have so vigorously and expensively resisted? It 
is drawn upon the assumption that the great markets and 
market agencies which handle the meat supply of this Nation 
are essentially public utilities, and that because there is no 
instrumentality that can be set up outside of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is competent to protect the public interest the 
Federal Government should act. We have seen that three 
classes, two of them very large, the producers and the con- 
sumers, and one of them very small, the market agencies, are 
vitally interested in this industry. We have seen that the pro- 
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ducers and the consumers under present circumstances are 
without the power to exercise the slightest influence upon the 
principles under which these markets are conducted, while, 
on the other hand, the third, and smallest, class is in a position 
of such power and strategic value that it not only dominates 
but regulates the industry to its own advantage. 

We have seen that for a generation the method by which this 
limited class has controlled the market has been the subject of 
continuous suspicion; that it has provoked investigation after 
investigation; that it has given rise to endless agitation, all 
of which has kept the entire industry in turmoil, so that the 
only class which has continuously profited from it is that lim- 
ited class which has heretofore controlled and regulated it. 
Finally, we have seen that, instead of efficiently serving the 
American people, the industry in its present unsupervised condi- 
tion has brought about a decrease of both production and con- 
sumption of meat products in the United States. 

All of this leads inevitably to the conclusion that there can 
be no settlement of the problem until the Federal Government, 
representing all classes of the population, is empowered by ap- 
propriate legislation to protect the rights of all concerned. We 
want an agency clothed with the authority to pass upon all 
complaints, an agency in which all may have confidence be- 
cause it is disinterested, an agency that will have the power 
to proclaim all the facts with regard to this industry, so that 
i et an person may know that justice and fair dealing 
prev 8 

This, Mr. President, I am firmly convinced may be aecom- 
plished by the enactment of this measure. It creates a Federal 
live-stock commission which shall have such powers of inves- 
tigation and supervision as to make it certain that the public 
at all times shall know every essential fact that has any bear- 
ing upon this industry. It is authorized to receive complaints 
and hear grievances from those who have any reason to believe 
that they are not receiving strict justice in the market, who 
have any reason to believe that illegal agreements have been 

effected or unfair practices adopted by any of the market 
agencies. It is authorized to conduct such necessary investiga- 
tions, make such necessary examinations of books and papers 
as may be required to establish the truth or falsity of any 
such charge. But every member and every agent of this com- 
mission is placed under the strictest bond of secrecy so that 
no information of whatever character may be made public 
witliout the formal authority of the commission unless by order 
of a court. : 

To all intents and purposes, Mr. President, the commission 
is a court, and no man who is doing business honestly has any 
more reason to fear its activities than the ordinary citizen has 
to worry over the powers of the district court. This commission 
will have no more reason to interfere with the legitimate 
operations of n law-abiding corporation than any court in the 
land has to interrupt the proper activities of the average 

citizen. 

No new principles of law are laid down, but many old prin- 
ciples are reenacted for the purpose of restoring and maintain- 
ing competition. The doctrine that public utilities should be 
subject to public supervision is recognized, and under the terms 
of the bill, packers and operators are forbidden to engage in 
unfair or deceptive practices, or to enter into any of those 
conspiracies or combinations in restraint of trade which have 
been in evidence throughout the entire history of this industry. 

NO ARBITRARY POWERS GRANTED. 

The live-stock commission provided for in this measure is 
authorized to make such regulations and rules within the pro- 
visions of the law as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
purposes of the law. But it has no power, and the proponents 
of the measure have no intention of granting it any power, to 
exercise arbitrary authority or by rules and regulations to de- 
mand of any person or corporation subject to its operation any- 
thing not prescribed in the general terms of the bill, and the 
rights of those who are affected by the legislation are completely 
safeguarded against any such abuse of authority. In the first 
place, before any action of any kind may be taken by the com- 
mission, it is required by law to serve notice in writing upon 
the packer or operator accused of evading the law, affording 
that person an opportunity to appear publicly before the com- 
mission, to be heard in person or by counsel and through wit- 
nesses in his own defense. If upon such hearing the commission 
is satisfied that a violation of the law has been committed, it 
may not arbitrarily punish the individual or the corporation 
which it has summoned before it, but it must make a written 
report of its findings and serve the same upon the defendant 
with an order requiring the defendant to abandon the alleged 
illegal practice. All the testimony upon which this order is 
based must be reduced to writing and preserved in the perma- 


nent records of the commission, so that it will be available at 
any time on behalf of the Government or on behalf of the 
defendant. 

If for any reason the packer or operator against whom such 
an order has been issued by the commission finds that he has 
been unjustly dealt with or improperly condemned, his right to 
appeal to the courts is effectively preserved. Within 30 days 
after the issuance of the commission's order he may present 
a written petition to the United States circuit court cf appeals 
for the district in which he has his principal place of business 
asking that the commission's order be set aside or modified in 
accordance with the specifications which he may set out, where- 
upon the commission must certify to the court a full and com- 
plete transcript of the record so that the court acting as an 
appeHate body may affirm, set aside, or modify the order of the 
commission. If the court finds that the original order was 
issued on insuflicient evidence, it may direct the commission to 
receive further testimony, and so in every possible way the 
rights and privileges of all the market agencies are protected 
according to the rules of legal procedure. 

Such a law could not possibly have an adverse effect upon any 
single one of all the market agencies, provided only that. their 
operations are conducted with integrity. The law forbids mo- 
nopoly. It forbids unfair dealing. It forbids agreements or 
conspiracies to raise prices. It forbids practices by which un- 
necessary and unreasonable tolls are exacted from the producer 
and from the publie. It ereates a Government agency which 
through the sheer force of publicity will prevent the practices 
always forbidden by our law. In the past trade has been re- 
Strained and monopoly has been allowed to go unhampered be- 
cause there has been no effective method of enforcing either 
the law of custom or the law of statute against those who 
sought unreasonable profits without regard to the methods they 
employed. Surely no man and no corporation, willing to abide 
by these fundamental principles of fair dealing and honest busi- 
ness methods, need fear a law the only purpose of which is to 
protect these principles from violation. In my judgment, if 
this measure is enacted into law, it will be found to be an almost 
immediate corrective, and I venture the prediction that after 
it has once been written upon the statute books violations of 
it will be rare. 

But the critics of legislation will say, and do say in spite 
of the fact that every care has been taken to safeguard against 
the abuse of authority by Government officials, that rules and 
regulations destructive of the business and even violative of the 
law will be put into effect. Mr. President, I submit that there 
is no foundation for any such fear. The argument is an ex- 
ample of special pleading which seeks to create an impression 
regardless of logic or fact. After the declaration of war Con- 
gress passed the food-control act, granting the United States 
Food Administration and the Bureau of Markets powers much 
broader than those which are contained in this measure. It was 
war legislation, and the Food Administration was authorized 
not only to guard against illegal practices and monopoly but 
also to limit the profits of the great packers, and the Bureau of 
Markets of the Department of Agriculture to protect against 
profiteering in all of the market agencies was authorized to 
place these agenctes under Federal licenses. From the time that 
act was passed until shortly after the signing of the armistice 
this industry, Mr. President, was under strict control. Although 
the packers knew that this regulation was about to end they 
made the rather amazing argument that because regulation by 
these Government agencies was successful the suggested bills 
should not be enacted. When Mr. Swift appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture in January, 1919, he compli- 
mented the Bureau of Markets upon its efficiency and expressed 
some satisfection with the bureau’s methods. What, we may 
ask, is the peculiar condition that will transform the Bureau 
of Markets from an efficient and beneficial agency to an agency 
that will bring ruin and disaster to the business merely by the 
passage of a measure which places the functions of the Bureau 
of Markets under the direction of a Federal live-stock commis- 
sion? 

PRACTICAL RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 


It may also be pointed out in this connection that during the 
year 1918, while the Food Administration was exercising its war 
powers of control over the packing industry, production and con- 
sumption in the United States were vastly increased. We suc- 
ceeded not only in producing sufficient meat to feed our Army in 
Europe and supply the civilian population of the associated 
nations, who were unable to draw upon Australia and South 
America because of the lack of shipping, but we developed such 
a surplus that the use of meat in the United States increased 
to such a degree that for the first time in almost 20 years the 
per capita consumption was greater than it was in the year 


1920. 
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1900. The producer had a larger market. The consumer had a 
larger supply. And all of this under Government regulation 
and control far more stringent than that which is here pro- 
posed. It is not without its significance that the months which 
have elapsed since the Food Administration ceased to use its 
powers have seen the collapse of the live-stock market, Within 
the past 13 months there has been a decline in the value of 
cattle on the hoof of from 333 to 39 per cent. When Con- 
gress adjourned a year ago last March cattle were selling 
in Chicago at $20.40. They are now selling at from $12 to 
$13.50. Every live-stock journal in the country is filled with 
statements from shippers to the effect that they are through 
with beef production. This inevitably suggests a shortage for 
the future and the necessity for the reestablishment of some 
form of Government supervision of market conditions. 

In any event, it is clear that the record of the Food Adminis- 
tration and of the Bureau of Markets during the war is a com- 
plete refutation of the charge that this legislation would have 
the slightest discouraging effects upon the industry. Rather, 
indeed, is this record a proof that very real and immediate 
benefits may be expected to accrue from its enactment. 

We do not propose a law that will hamper or eyen disturb 
the legitimate operations of any agency associated with this 
industry. We do not ask legislation for the purpose of punish- 
ing any man for the errors and abuses of the past. We ask 
legislation only for the purpose of bringing about a better 
understanding in these markets; we ask only an authorized 
Government instrumentality that will inspire universal conf- 
dence by eliminating the possibility of unfair practices. 

This bill is not drawn in the interest of any special class—it 
is drawn in the interest of all classes. Producer, consumer, and 
packer will all benefit by its adoption. I venture the assertion 
that the reduction of the prices of foodstuffs to a normal level 
would go further toward allaying the unrest of to-day than any 
other influence. By means of Federal supervision of our markets 
we can eliminate unnecessary and arbitrary levies of cost. In 
proportion as we do this we shall stabilize values and thus bring 
confidence to the field of production, which will automatically 
increase the supply and lower the price to the consumer, The 
present demoralization of the market can have only the opposite 
effect. Because confidence has been undermined, production is 
becoming more and more hazardous, with the inevitable conse- 
quence that a diminishing supply will still further enhance the 
cost to the consumer. It has been amply demonstrated that there 
is no private agency, not even the packer, capable of coping with 
the situation. The Federal Government alone can furnish the 
remedy, for the Federal Government alone can represent all 
classes. 

If written upon the statute books, this measure will go far 
to lead back to the farm the young men who have been lured 
away by other industries and it will help to keep on the farm 
those who are there now. By insuring a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the profits of the industry, it will have the effect of 
counteracting „the attractions of the city, and, as already indi- 
cated, of stimulating production, thereby furnishing a larger 
supply to the consumer. 

The packer, too, will benefit. Relieved of the necessity of for- 
ever fighting at great expense to retain his special privileges 
he will be able to devote more time and attention to his proper 
business, Monopoly rendered impossible, new capital will be in- 
vited into this industry and new avenues will be opened from 
the range to the table. 

Indeed, Mr. President, if there is one agency more than an- 
other that is vitally concerned in settling this question now and 
settling it right, it is the big packer. He wholly misjudges his 
position and the effect of his action if he imagines that by resist- 
ing this needed reform and striving to perpetuate irresponsible 
private control of this most vital of all our industries, he is sery- 
ing his own best interests. No man, and least of all, the man of 
unusual property interests, has any right to ask that the public 
shall show any more sacred regard for his rights than he shows 
for the rights of the public. The people of this country, are still 
inherently sound in their adherence to the rights of property; 
they have no prejudice against wealth as such, but their atti- 
tude toward it is dependent upon the manner in which it has 
been accumulated. If it has been earned as the reward of real 
service, its owner may be assured of the respect and good will 
of his fellow citizens; but when it has been acquired by brutal 
and unfair means the American people have neither respect nor 
sympathy for its possessor. 

LEGISLATION INEVITABLE, 

The public conscience condemns with increasing severity the 
sharp and dishonest practices which were so readily condoned 
only a few years ago, and at the same time it demands with in- 
creasing insistence that every man shall have a square deal, 


If the Congress of the United States closes its ears to the legiti- 
mate appeals for assistance and protection coming from the 
great masses, if by inaction or neglect it permits men of enor- 
mous wealth to shut the door of opportunity to other men, 
then, sir, we may confidently-look for the growth of radical the- 
ories. All the obstruction the opponents of this legislation may. 
be able to raise now can not prevent, it can only delay, the solu- 
tion of this problem, and the longer action is arbitrarily post- 
poned the more extreme will be the final reckoning. This lesson, 
Mr. President, is written across the skyline of Europe to-day, 
in blazing characters, and no man should be more prompt to 
read it than the man of property—no man should be more 
prompt than he to show by his cooperation in bringing about 
any necessary reform that in the possession of great wealth he 
recognizes the responsibility of stewardship toward the public. 

The measure of relief here offered, Mr. President, is one that 
should have ready support. We have seen the t ous mag- 
nitude and importance of the industry with which it deals, one 
of the oldest pursuits of man; we have reviewed its history in 
the United States during the past 80 years, a history of constant 
clamor, constant discord, constant discredit; we have seen that 
the great majority of those who are interested in the industry. 
are unable to protect themselves and are dependent upon the 
arbitrary will of a few men, and, finally, we have seen that in 
framing the legislation which has been presented to the Senate 
every care has been taken to draft a bill which shall guarantee 
absolute integrity in the markets without interfering in the least 
in private initiative or private enterprises. Failure to act 
now can only have the effect of prolonging present discordant 
and discreditable conditions without in the end preventing re- 
form. Favorable action, on the other hand, will bring such con- 
fidence and harmony that the entire Nation will be benefited. 

During the delivery of Mr. Kenprick’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats of Massachusetts 
in the chair). The Senator from Wyoming will please suspend. 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the 
promotion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, 
to repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the 
distribution, regulation, and use of property acquired there- 
under, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will proceed. 

Before the conclusion of Mr. KEN D RICK 's speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair, 

After the conclusion of Mr. KENDRICK’S 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, we have just listened to a very 
illuminating address dealing with abuses of the packing in- 
dustry. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] has shed 
a great deal of light upon that subject. I propose to occupy the 
time of the Senate for a few moments on the subject of national 
production. 

For reconstruction a hand-to-mouth policy is impossible. 

Ever- increasing production must be our national objective. 

To increase production we must first increase our means of 
production—our tools of industry. 

Mr. President, on Friday of last week the Senator from Okla- 
homa drew the attention of the Senate to the probable effect of 
a horizontal raise in discount rates upon our means of produc- 
tion and distribution and upon agriculture. On the same day, 
the Senator from Missouri introduced a resolution requesting 
information from the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
the extent of the present freight congestion and as to means pro- 
posed to relieve this congestion. Since then we have had a 
number of illuminating addresses on the subject of profiteering, 
hoarding, and taxation by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THowas] and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON]. 

I regret that subsequent statements in the Senate and in the 
daily press have been far from reassuring. 

Through increasing discount rates hoarded goods may be 
liquidated and we may experience a falling of prices, but this 
can not increase our supply of commodities or increase our 
capacity to produce commodities. It can not materially reduce 
the cost of the rehabilitation of our depleted transportation 
facilities, for the lack of which construction, agriculture, and 
manufacturing are impeded. ` 

Hoarding may have been an important factor in the increase 
of prices during the past year, but hoarding has always taken 
place when shortages have been anticipated. 

The rise in prices has been attributed to the general prac- 
tice of profiteering, but extortionate demands always accom- 
pany shortages, 
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The rise in prices has also been attributed to inflation, but 
inflation was certainly induced by the world’s shortage of 
commodity. 

Inefficiency of labor has been blamed, but there is a shortage 
of labor, and labor has questioned the increasing use of capital 
in speculation rather than its investment in manufacturing, 
transportation, and housing. 

To-day it is impossible to realize the extent and the many 
consequences of the world’s shortage. The actual wastage of 
wealth caused directly by the war is probably but one-fifth of 
the total world’s loss due to the diversion of capital and labor 
from their usual peace-time employment. 

It is futile to repeat the age-long unsuccessful experiments in 
price fixing. History records so many unsuccessful attempts 
by governmental authorities to regulate prices from those of 
Emperor Diocletian, Queen Elizabeth, and King Edward II to 
the recent attempts of our own Federal and State authorities, 

However necessary such paternalistic legislation may be to 
protect the public from the conditions of monopoly and panic, 
such legislation has never afforded permanent relief. Enter- 
prise and money go where they make friends. The supply of 
commodities and housing can not be increased by limiting the 
promise of return to the enterprise and capital necessary to 
produce them. 

It is futile to simply attribute high prices to inflation, 
profiteering, hoarding, inefficiency of labor, or diversion of 
capital. It is futile to wait and hope that a dip in prices 
through the liquidation of a limited amount of commodity will 
bring about continuous relief and development. 

Our national objective must be ever-increasing production, 
but to increase production we must first increase our means of 
production. A hand-to-mouth policy may be necessary during 
war, but it is impossible during reconstruction. 

The United States has been doing little of late to develop its 
agricultural, mining, manufacturing, transportation, and hous- 

` ing, even though it knows that costs can not decrease until such 
development has set in. 

As one who has spent his life in the building business, I natu- 
rally look to the improvement in the nation’s machinery of 
production as the means of permanently increasing its supply 
of useful commodities. 

The necessity for plant improvement and increased construc- 
tion of all kinds seems to be clearly written in modern history. 

About 120 years ago a theory was advanced that the increase 
in the means of living was much less rapid than the increase 
in population—the former increasing in arithmetical and the 
latter in geometrical ratio. Relief under such circumstances 
could come only through periodical depopulation, as through 
birth control, famine, plague, or war. 

This doctrine, announced by Robert Malthus in the year 1798, 
was widely accepted, but improved appliances for production 
and distribution during the past century haye so multiplied the 
earning power of the individual and increased the world's goods 
that the standard of living has been raised instead of lowered. 
Luxuries and eyen leisure have been possible in spite of the 
increased population. 

The creation of new and more efficient means of production— 
railroads and canals, machinery and building—was largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the natural resources of the 
United States, culminating just before the Civil War in the 
business depression of 1857, due to speculation incident to canal 
projects and other causes. 

The end of the Civil War found the United States with de- 
ereased facilities for production and distribution and a shortage 
of commodities and of houses, but the national plant was 
speedily rehabilitated through the development of railroads and 
machinery. Land was called into production through the home- 
stead acts; tonnage production succeeded pound production and 
machine methods succeeded hand methods. As means of pro- 
duction and distribution increased—although interrupted by the 
panic of 1873 due to inflation and railroad speculation—prices 
of commodities gradually became less and wages greater. 

Commencing about 1891, however, the country began to feel 
the effects of increased gold production and of greater combi- 
nations of both labor and capital. The population gradually 
turned away from development toward merchandising and trad- 
ing; “ money was made” through deals and consolidations. As 
development was halted, a distinct trend toward higher prices 
set in after 1896. This trend toward higher prices became a 
noticeable factor in deterring physical development after 1907. 

The commencement of the Great War in 1914 found this 
country wfth limited per capita plant requirements, with a debt 
to Europe of $6,000,000,000 represented largely by securities 
sold on account of plant construction. The Great War brought 
about an extruordinary foreign demand for our commodities. We 


received in return gold, securities, and inflated credits, Com- 
modities became scarce, profits and wages increased. But these 
were spent in consumables rather than in plant. Our railroad 
extensions were stopped and rolling stock depleted, our rapid- 
transit facilities became inadequate, and our factory equipment, 
except for war production, fell behind its former standards. 

Our own entry into the Great War found us with our peace 
plant still further depleted. Its reconstruction was checked by, 
governmental allocations. Since the cessation of hostilities 
the exceptional demand for nonessentials has still further re- 
tarded the rehabilitation of housing, factories, and transporta- 
tion.. People have been lulled into a false sense of well-being 
and prosperity by inflation of currency and credit, which have 
temporarily bridged the gap. Meanwhile the depletion of the 
national plant has been so gradual that its cumulative effect 
has not yet been fully realized. 

Being still unsettled and technically at war, the free and 
natural flow of men and material to places of exceptional de- 
mand is not taking place nor are we as a nation taking steps 
to gain a more complete understanding of the facts and to 
establish the equilibrium between supply and demand. 

Organized groups are impeding transportation and production 
in an effort to secure increased wages, made necessary in part 
by the shortage of efficient facilities. There seems to be a 
popular belief that the situation may be cured by legislation 
which may change the distribution of commodities among the 
people, rather than increase the quantity of commodities to be 
distributed. 

As we continue to spend and speculate in the limited products 
of our limited plant, giving little thought to its betterment, we 
find ourselves facing the law of diminishing returns. 

We are now face to face with a housing shortage throughout 
the land. The construction of manufacturing buildings is being 
postponed on account of high prices and also because trans- 
portation and labor are unavailable. It is said that the car 
shortage can not be made up for several years; in the mean- 
time transportation is inadequate, grain is being held in ele- 
vators, and a severe fuel and food shortage is predicted for the 
coming winter and spring. 

We have witnessed the remarkable physical development of 
Germany before the war; we have noted the attempt of Ger- 
many to develop its facilities by the removal of machinery from 
France and Belgium during the war; and we have even been 
told that her industrial engineers followed her armies into 
Poland and elsewhere, making surveys for railways, hydro- 
electric plants, drainage canals, and other peace-time develop- 
ments. We know that one of Germany's most serious blows to 
France was the destruction of the French manufacturing and 
mining districts. 

The specific obligation now confronting the United States is 
so to increase its facilities for the production and distribution 
of useful commodities as to adequately meet the needs of its 
people. The plant development in the United States to-day is 
not adequate for its domestic needs. The United States can not 
give foreign succor or meet world competition until it has cor- 
rected this situation and has facilities for the production of 
necessities in excess of those required at home. 

We recognize the influence of the introduction of improved 
means of production and distribution upon the world during 
the past century and particularly upon the United States im- 
mediately after the Ciyil War. 

It is to be hoped that we are not to have a serious business 
depression; but if one should come it will, I believe, be of 
short duration, and after it is over I believe the Nation will 
enter into a period of physical development which will be even 
greater in magnitude than that period of physical development 
succeeding the Civil War and which will more adequately 
utilize its national resources. This reconstruction must be 
physical in fact. To increase production we must first increase 
our means of production. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
brief observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PxHetan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should especially like to direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] to this fact: 

The range that formerly sent a great number of cattle into 
the Chicago and Kansas City markets no longer exists. It has 
been taken up by actual settlers and withdrawn from the open 
range. The Senator from Wyoming, in his address awhile ago, 
ealled attention to the decrease in the number of cattle in the 
United States going into the market to furnish a basis for our 
beef supply. I wish to direct the attention of the Senator from 
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New York to the fact that the decrease in the acreage of range 
has gone directly to the subject to which he is now addressing 
his paragraph. 

The Senator from Wyoming further followed with the state- 
ment that hogs have not been reached by the packers in their 
depredations and that the hog market is still supplied. That is 
because there is a difference between the conditions that produce 
n steer and the conditions that produce a hog. A steer is a civil- 
ized product only when he is raised in an inclosed pasture, The 
steer that came from the range of the West and Southwest no 
longer has the range. A hog does not need range. He is a 
meat animal that requires a sedentary life, and the more he 
ranges the poorer producer of human food products he is. As 
inclosures have been taken up and farms have been created, 
the hog has naturally increased, because he is a purely nonrange 
product. 

Hogs have increased all over the United States in production ; 
but the range, from which the Senator from Wyoming awhile 
ago argued that our beef supply has fallen off, has decreased. 
The same thing decreases the supply of mutton, because the 
sheep is largely a ranging animal; and the large supplies of 
mutton and beef hereafter probably will come from Australia, 
where there is a great open range preserved even to this time. 

Mr: CALDER. The interruption of the Senator from Illinois 
is very illuminating. It gets back to just what I said at the 
close of the last paragraph—that reconstruction should be physi- 
cal in fact, and to increase production we must first increase 
our means of production. If we do that—and that is a subject 
to which we ought to give our attention—then the rest will not 
be so difficult. 

Mr. President, Senate Resolution No. 350, introduced by me, 
was adopted by the Senate on April 15. Under the provisions of 
that resolution a special committee has been appointed, consist- 
ing of Senator Kenyon, of Iowa; Senator Ence, of New Jersey; 
Senator Wotcort, of Delaware; Senator Gay, of Louisiana; and 
myself as chairman, to investigate housing and all forms of 
construction throughout the country, and of industries upon 
which the construction industry is directly and indirectly de- 
pendent. In my opinion the adoption of this resolution by the 
Senate is a timely act, recognizing as it does that structural 
development is necessary for the fuller utilization of the 
Nation's resources, for the production of its essentials, and for 
the amelioration of its housing conditions, and that construction 
was curtailed by the war and is now hampered by an unprece- 
dented demand for consumables, “ 

The scope of the committee’s work is necessarily extended 
because of the interdependence of the various factors, it being 
evident that construction can not proceed without transporta- 
tion, labor, and capital, and that construction of all kinds is 
necessary for increased production. 

The time allotted to the committee is comparatively short. 
Accurate and detailed information is essential, 

In order to amplify and verify data otherwise obtained, it is 
the desire of the committee that it may receive from the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen their personal knowledge as to home 
conditions, together with their suggestions as to means to relieve 
these conditions. The committee also invites the 
cooperation of Federal, State, and municipal authorities, as 
well as that of organized industry, 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], with regard to his 
address of a short while ago? Let me ask the Senator why, in 
drafting the bill, recourse to the trial courts where juries may 
be impaneled is entirely avoided? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I do not think there was 
any plan to avoid it, and certainly there was no intention to 
leaye those concerned and affected by the proceeding without 
protection. It is a matter in regard to which I can not answer 
the Senator offhand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will state—probably the Senator is in- 
formed of the constitution of our Federal courts—that the 
United States court of appeals is not what lawyers call a nisi 
prius court, or a trial court, in which a jury can by its consti- 
tution be impaneled. It is one of the inferior courts of the 
United States mentioned in the Constitution over which Con- 
gress has jurisdiction to legislate. Accordingly it has within a 
comparatively recent time created the United States courts of 
appeal. They are not trial courts, as they are known to the 
administration of justice. They can not and do not impanel 
juries to try questions of fact to which citizens of the country 
may submit disputed questions of evidence. 

The court to which the packers may appeal from a finding of 
fact by the live-stock commission provided is the United States 
circuit court of appeals in the district wherein the order was 
made. This is not a trial court in which a jury can be im- 
paneled. Why is this appeal directed to the United States 


circuit court of appeals instead of the United States district or 
circuit courts, wherein juries may be impaneled to decide 
questions of fact? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, it was my understanding 
that the complaint was referred to the court of appeals more 
particularly for the purpose of expediting the decision. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] had something to do with 
drafting the bill, and I will ask him to answer the question. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not hear the Senators’ discussion, so I 
can not answer the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The inquiry was why the trial courts were 
avoided in appealing from the finding or the order of the 
live-stock commission created in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Only to expedite the procedure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was not at all to avoid a jury trial? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was never dreamed of in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the Senator any objection to an appeal 
to the district and circuit courts of the United States where on 
a finding of fact a jury can be impaneled? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. I have always favored jury 
trials. The only ebject was to expedite the proceedings, if it 
was considered at all. That was all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was not to substitute an ex parte com- 
mission for the jury system of the country? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. The Senator sees a ghost that is 
not there. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to be unduly alarmed about 
an inyasion of our liberties, but would the Senator object to an 
amendment restoring the hearing of this matter on an appeal 
from the commission to the trial court, if I should offer it at 
some future time? 

Mr. KENYON. I would like to take it up and discuss it. I 
have no power to accept it, anyhow, of course. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would the Senator himself opposé it? I 
will put it in a way that he can answer. 

Mr. KENYON. Iam not inclined to oppose the determination 
of any of these questions by juries. I have great faith in the 
American jury system. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. I am talking in the Senator's 
time. 

Mr. KENDRICK, As one of those who has favored and been 
interested in this legislation, I certainly would not oppose that 

because my purpose throughout the whole effort to 
secure legislation has been one, as stated a moment ago, which 
will prove a benefit not only to the great agencies of one or 
more of those concerns but to everyone connected with the in- 
dustry. That is the sole purpose of the legislation, so far as I 
am concerned, and, if I believed it would safeguard the interests 
of those who were affected, I would not object to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would the Senator object to an amendment 
which would give the person or company investigated a right to 
be heard in a district or circuit court of the United States before 
a jury on a matter of fact upon the evidence taken before the 
commission, which is more in the nature of a commission or a 
master in chancery for taking evidence, to get the facts and 
take findings on them? Would the Senator object to an amend- 
ment which would secure the right of trial by jury in one of the 
trial courts of the United States? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I certainly would not; and, Mr. President, 
I may say further to the Senator from Illinois, it has been my, 
purpose here to avoid infringing upon the rights of any person 
connected with this industry and to avoid any disposition or 
inclination to punish anybody in connection with it. The in- 
spiration behind the legislation with me is to eliminate for once 
and all time this continual clamor about the unfair practices 
of those markets, and any changes that are required in the pro- 
posed bill which would tend to protect more fully the rights of 
all involved I should be more than willing to go along with; 
and I would go further and depend a good deal upon the legal 
judgment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thank the Senator for the implied compli- 
ment; but in seeking to create a commission, if the Senator, 
with the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate, has discoy- 
ered a method of ending these disputes between buyer and 
seller, he has done something that 6,000 years have hitherto 
failed to do. It began shortly after Adam left the Garden of 
Eden, and it is still here in the Senate. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
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repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for the dis- 
position, regulation, and use of property acquired thereunder, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask permission to withdraw the amendment 
and propose the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment is withdrawn, and 
the following amendment is offered by the Senator from New 
York, = 

The Reapinc Cierx. Add a new section to read as follows: 

Src. —. Unless the board shall approve and by formal order 80 
authorize, no vessel owned or operated by the Panama Railroad Co. 
shall be . commercially in the transportation for hire of persons 
or property, except between ports of the United States, Haiti, and the 
Panama Canal, in competion with vessels of the board or with vessels 
5 States wholly owned or operated by citizens of the United 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as now offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not believe the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New York should be agreed 
to. The Senate should be advised fully as to the purpose and 
the effect of this amendment. 

When the United States Government purchased the assets of 
the Panama Canal, it acquired the Panama Railroad Co., which 
owned and operated a line of steamships. The Panama Steam- 
ship Line is not incorporated. It is operated in connection with 
the Panama Railroad Co., which is a Government corporation. 
There are u number of vessels—the Colon, the Panama, the 
Alianca, and the Advance—operating in the regular weekly pas- 
senger service between New York and the Canal Zone, the Colon 
and the Panama stopping at Port au Prince on their outward 
and homeward trips. This steamship line also owns the Ancon, 
which is now in the Army service, but which it is expected 
shortly will be returned to the Panama Steamship Line. The 
Cristobal, a large vessel, is now in dry dock at Balboa being 
reboilered, and that vessel will be laid up for about five months. 

The Gen. 0. H. Ernst and Gen. H. F. Hodges are German 
interned steamers now being operated in the freight service 
of the Panama Steamship Line between New York and the 
Canat Zone. The Gen. G. W. Goethals and the Gen. W. C. 
Gorgas, which complete the list of the fleet of the Panama 
Steamship Line, are now in the Army service carrying troops. 
They are expected, however, shortly to be returned to the serv- 
ice of the Panama Steamship Line. 

While the morning business was under consideration I made 
a statement with reference to an article in the nature of propa- 
ganda relating to the subject matter of this amendment sent 
out by the Washington bureau of the Journal of Commerce. I 
also referred to a letter written by Mr. T. H. Rossbottom, the 
assistant to the vice president of the Panama Railroad Co., 
explaining the policy of the Panama Steamship Line, and ex- 
plaining also somewhat in detail the real nature of the contro- 
versy which is presented to the Senate in the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

The Senator from New York on yesterday offered an amend- 
ment. which, in effect, forbids the Panama Steamship Co. to 
take passengers or freight at any foreign port except from the 
Canal Zone. It seeks to limit the steamships of the Panama 
Steamship Line in the carrying trade to the transportation of 
supplies to and from Panama. 

Prior to the outbreak of the European war, Haiti was practi- 
cally without means of transportation. At the instance of the 
Navy Department, the War Department, and other agencies of 
the Government, the Panama Steamship Line adopted a policy, 
which it is now pursuing, of stopping at Port au Prince in 
Haiti and taking on and discharging cargoes and passengers. 
That service was needed by the people of Haiti. 

The Panama Steamship Line operated to some ports of 
minor importance for a time, but the policy of doing that was 
severely criticized by the Shipping Board, and the steamship 
line, in order to preserve harmony, abandoned that policy, and 
now for some time it has been pursuing the course of having 
‘two of its steamships stop monthly at Port au Prince to take on 
and discharge passengers and cargo. 

The competitors of the Panama Steamship Line in the Haitian 
trade are the Dutch Line, a foreign steamship corporation, and 
the Raporel Line, which is operated by merchants. The repre- 
sentatives of the Panama Steamship Line are assured from 
their investigations of the subject that the Raporel can not main- 
tain itself in the Haitian trade, due to the fact that merchants 
who are not interested in the steamship line are scarcely will- 
ing, certainly not anxious, to ship their goods in vessels owned 
by competitors. 
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The Panama Steamship Co., or its representatives, find that 
if the United States is precluded from participating in that 
trade it will likely pass very shortly under a foreign flag. 

The Senate well understands the relationship between the 
United States and Haiti. If the Senate desires to adopt a 
policy which, in practice and effect, means denying admission 
to Haitian ports of ships carrying the American flag, they can 
do so. The Senator from New York just a moment ago with- 
drew an amendment which he presented yesterday, and now 
presents another amendment, which would give the Shipping 
Board control over the vessels of the Panama Steamship Line 
and deprive the officers of the Panama Steamship Co. of the 
power to engage in the trade except at ports in Haiti and the 
Canal Zone. 

This amendment in a sense grows out of a controversy which 
has arisen between the Shipping Board and the Panama Steam- 
ship Line. The Shipping Board, it seems, has adopted a policy 
and is seeking to enforce that policy not only as affects the ves- 
sels under its control, but also as affects vessels over which it 
has no jurisdiction under the law, namely, ships under the con- 
trol of the Panama Steamship Line. That policy, briefly stated, 
is that Government-owned and Government-operated vessels 
shall not compete for any trade where privately owned and 
operated lines are in the trade. 

Do Senators know what that means? It means that if the 
amendment goes into effect, the arrangement now in existence 
between the Panama Steamship Line and the Chilean Line, 
which is a Government-owned line, and the Peruvian Line, 
which is a Government-owned line, being owned by the respective 
Governments of Chile and Peru, will be terminated, and the 
United States will pass entirely out of the carrying trade be- 
tween South American and Central American ports, except the 
Canal Zone, and, as the amendment is now presented, Haitian 
ports. 

The undisputed facts are that the United States ships, the 
ships owned and operated by the Panama Steamship Line, can 
not compete with foreign vessels if they are limited to the re- 
ceipt of cargoes from foreign ports in the Canal Zone and 
in Haiti. The undisputed fact is that there is very little cargo 
for New York and other United States ports to be taken at the 
Canal Zone, and if the Panama Steamship Line in operating its 
vessels is denied the right to take on cargo at ports other than 
the Canal Zone and the Haitian ports, if it is denied the right 
to transfer cargoes with the Chilean Line and the Peruvian 
Line, the Panama Steamship Line will have to greatly increase 
rates for carrying supplies to the Panama Canal Zone. 

In addition to that, the Panama Steamship Line is now 
operating vessels between the Canal Zone and certain Colombian 
ports, the principal cargo being cattle transported to the Canal 
Zone and consumed by the inhabitants of the Canal Zone who 
are Government employees. If this arrangement is disturbed, 
if the Government be denied by the law of Congress the right 
to transport necessary foodstuffs, these meat products, from 
Colombia to the Canal Zone, if they are secured at all they 
likely will have to be carried at enormously increased rates in 
foreign bottoms. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I take pleasure in yielding. 

Mr. NUGENT. The matter which the Senator from Arkansas 
is discussing is one of prime importance, it seems to me. I 
will ask the Senator if he will yield in order that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, as I believe that it is highly 
advisable that absent Senators know something of the argument 
that is being advanced by the Senator from Arkansas in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Idaho does me great 
honor when he suggests that Senators now absent would re- 
main if they responded, but if the Senator from Idaho thinks 
that it will secure a better hearing and thinks the argument 
I am now making is of sufficient importance to justify it, I 
yield to him to make the test. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names. 


Johnson, Calif. McNary Simmons 


Ball 

Calder Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smith, Md. 
Capper Jones, Wash ew Smoot 
Chamberlain Kello; Norris Swanson 
Curtis Kendrick Nugent Thomas 
Dillingham Kenyon Overman Trammell 
Edge Keyes Underwood 
Gronna Lenroot Phelan Williams 
Hale e Ransdell 

Harding McCormick Robinson 

Harris McLean heppard 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of absent Senators, and 
Mr. McKetrar, Mr. Prrrman, and Mr. STERLING answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. Kine entered the Chamber in answer to his name. 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reen] is serving upon a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. France, Mr. STANLEY, Mr. WARREN, Mr. McCuatser, and 
Mr. Knox entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
SON] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] are 
absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I will not repeat in detail 
the statement which I made prior to the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum, but, for the benefit of Senators who have 
come in, will point out the fact that the amendment now under 
consideration, submitted by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Caper] provides 

Unless the board shall approve and by formal order so authorize, no 
vessel owned or operated by the Panama Railroad Co. shall be oper- 
ated commercially in the transportation for hire of persons or prop- 
erty, except between ports of the United States, Haiti, and the Panama 
Canal, in competition with vessels of the board or with vessels of the 
hag eg States wholly owned or operated by citizens of the United 

ates, 

I have already stated something of the history of this subject 
and pointed out the fact that the adoption of this amendment 
by Congress means practically the elimination of vessels bear- 
ing the American flag from the carrying trade between the ports 
of this country and those of Central and South America. It is 
the policy of the Shipping Board that steamers owned or con- 
trolled by the Government shali not compete with steamers 
owned and operated by individuals and corporations and that 
the general policy of the Government should be to get out of 
the steamship business and turn it over to individuals and 
corporations. Whether we approve or disapprove of the gen- 
eral-policy of the Shipping Board as just stated, it will be fatal 
to American interests, that ought to be conserved, to adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

I have already pointed out the fact that the United States 
can not compete with foreign vessels in carrying supplies from 
the Canal Zone to the United States or from the United States 
to the Canal Zone, if this provision goes into effect, because the 
Panama Steamship Line vessels will be substantially denied the 
opportunity of taking return cargoes, very little cargo originat- 
ing in the Canal Zone. Haitian cargo, while considerable, and 
increasing, is insufficient to afford adequate return cargoes for 
the ships of the Panama Steamship Line. 

There is another vice in this amendment that goes to the 
very bottom of the question. South America is beginning a 
period of development. The United States now has an oppor- 
tunity of developing a great trade with various Central Ameri- 
can and South.American ports. In a measure designed to re- 
establish the American merchant marine, in a measure designed 
to restore the American flag to the seas, it is proposed to adopt 
an amendment which will deprive American vessels now in 
operation of the right to engage in the South American trade, 
and which, whether designed for that purpose or not, will have 
the effect of placing shipping between South American ports 
and ports in the United States under the British and the Dutch 
flags. Let Senators dare stand for such a policy! 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have a great deal 
of sympathy with the purpose the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] desires to accomplish, as stated by him yesterday— 
that is, to prevent a Government agency from competing with 
private service in the same line of business in connection with 
shipping along the same route—but I think it would be unwise 
to adopt the amendment at this time, 

The problem, as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
has pointed out, is quite a broad one and is rather compli- 
cated. While the amendment is quite simple and plain in its 
terms, its effect might be different from what we expect. I 
can not see any reason why the Shipping Board and the Panama 
Steamship Co. or the War Department can not get together 
now without any legislation and work for the accomplishmént 
of the end that I am sure both of them desire. 

I have here the statement from the War Department. ta 
which the Senator from Arkansas has referred. I think they 
present a very strong showing as to the need for very 
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positive action upon the part of the Government. The trade 
of the Caribbean and of the South American countries is a 
very important one, and it is one that we ought very largely to 
have. If we can not get it through private enterprise, I am 
in favor of using Government agencies to get it and to hold it. 
I know that the Dutch lines and the English lines will strive 
to the utmost to get that trade, and I think there is much 
basis for the fears expressed by the War Department in its 
memorandum, . 

What I want to see is the War Department and the Shipping 
Board working together with the determination to hold that 
trade for this country, either through private enterprise or 
through Government agencies. I think they can work it out 
under present legislation and under the bill which we have 
pending, if we pass it; but, in my opinion, it would be unwise 
to try to deal with this proposition on this bill at this time 
here on the floor of the Senate without having all the facts 
and without having heard either of the Government agencies 
or the private parties with reference to the particular matter. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I can not permit the remarks 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrxson] to go un- 
challenged. He intimated that this amendment was in the 
interest of foreign shipping. He did not suggest that that was 
my purpose in offering it, but that was the only deduction one 
could draw from his statement. 

I introduced the amendment after consultation with the 
representatives of four American-owned shipping companies 
operating in the Caribbean and to South American ports. Two 
of those companies operating Shipping Board yessels and the 
two others operating ships flying the American flag bave, after 
a great struggle, built up a business on the Isthmus and in the 
northern ports of South America, and just now are arriving at 
a time when their business is profitable. 

The amendment which I offered yesterday would have pre- 
vented the Panama Steamship Co. from extending its lines 
beyond the Panama Canal Zone. I did not then know that the 
vessels of this company made regular stops at ports in Haiti, 
and that they had built up a considerable traffic there since the 
war began. When I discovered this I agreed to change my 
. so as to permit the continuation of the service to 

ti. 

Mr. President, the Panama Railroad Co. operates these ves- 
sels, and the Panama Railroad Co. is owned by the United States 
Government. This shipping line was in operation, in part, 
before we took over the Panama Canal property nearly 20 
years ago. It has been continued since then to supply Gov- 
ernment needs on the Isthmus and to carry freight and pas- 
sengers, both of a public and private character, to and from 
the Isthmus.“ It has not until recently sought to engage in 
competition with privately owned and operated American steam- 
ship lines; but now, in opposition to another Government fune- 
tion, namely, the Shipping Board, which was created for the 
purpose of expanding and developing our commercial shipping, 
in opposition to their views and position in this matter, it 
proposes to compete out of its own natural field. 

When this bill was under consideration the Shipping Board 
suggested the propriety of having the entire maritime business 
of the Panama Railroad Co, turned over to that board. The 
Committee on Commerce refused to permit this to be done, and 
I concurred in that action, because of the fact that this line 
was being efficiently managed, and besides the interests of the 
Government on the Isthmus were so great that the committee 
believed we should not experiment by change of control; but 
the committee had no idea that this Government owned and 
operated line would attempt to enter into competition with 
private enterprise or the Shipping Board in this manner. 

Mr. President, the four American lines—I am going to put 
their names in the Recorp again, because the Senator from 
Arkansas refers to a Dutch line and some other foreign lines 
the four American companies operating to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and to Colombian and other northern ports of South 
America are the United Fruit Co., the Caribbean Steamship Co., 
the Tropical Steamship Corporation, and the Columbus Steam- 
ship Corporation. 

After introducing my amendment yesterday and observing 
that there was objection to it I conferred with the Shipping 
Board, and I have here a letter written to me by the board, 
which I desire to read: : 

A substitute draft of amendment is submitted which I think takes 
care of the situation, and takes care of the objection that we should 
stop the United States from operating its own vessels simply because 
some other established line was in competition. 

There seems to be a desire on the part of the Government depart- 


ments to extend their commercial operations in competition with the 
Shipping Bourd and private operating companies. By giving the Ship- 
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ping Board the power to determine 9 or not 3 shall operate 
commercially on a given route this matter and we 

ultimately bring the situation back to where be belongs, — eek is 
to ve the boats in the hands of the private operators on a well- 
established route, in accordance with the general polie 8 of the bill. 
Unless this is done, the board will undoubtedly be han pped in its 
effort to sell these vessels to private o tors and in the 2 nent 
of these new routes which are author by the bill. 

Under the terms of my amendment the Shipping Board may 
authorize the Panama Railroad Co. to engage in trade with any 
port in South America it cares to. The course proposed by the 
amendment, it seems to me, is the proper one; it places the 
control of this matter completely in the hands of the Shipping 
Board, the one department of the Government where it should 
naturally be, and prevents a situation where different depart- 
ments roam all over the world in establishing routes and com- 
peting with each other and with private American interests. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Along the line of the reasoning of the Senator 
from New York, my attention has been drawn to an amendment 
in the Army appropriation bill, which has been reported to the 
Senate and is now pending on the calendar. That amendment 
is as follows: 

Provided further, That hereafter when, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War, accommodations are ayailable, transportation on Army 
transports may be provided for the members a employees of the 
Porto Rican Government and their families without expense to the 
United States. 

The following proviso, however, is the one to which I desire 
to direct particular attention: 


That provision simply demonstrates the point the Senator is 
making, that we apparently have competition between two de- 
partments of the Government—the War Department and the 
Shipping Board, to the latter of which we are trying now to 
turn over the development of our merchant marine. The pro- 
viso now pending in the Army appropriation bill shows very 
plainly that the Government is directly in competition with the 
American steamship companies running to the same ports. 

Mr. CALDER. It seems to me, Mr. President, that this 
amendment is so safeguarded as to protect every American 
interest and that there ought not to be any objection to it. 

- Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Carper] bases his support of this proposition upon the 
ground that United States owned vessels ought mot to be per- 
mitted to compete with vessels privately owned. With singular 
inconsistency, as it seems to me, he has modified his amendment 
So as to recognize the right of the Panama Steamship Co.’s ves- 
sels to compete with privately owned vessels for the Haitian 
trade and the Canal Zone trade. 

I pointed out a while ago the fact that unless the existing 
arrangement is continued, the arrangement in force between 
the Panama Steamship Line, the Peruvian Line, and the Chilean 
Line, by which transfers of cargo are made and by which the 
Panama Steamship Line acquires cargoes originating in South 
America for New York and other ports, the Panama Steamship 
Line vessels will be unable to compete or to participate in the 
South American trade. The only two companies now engaging 
in the Haitian trade are the Dutch Line and the Raporel Line, 
The Raporel Line, as I showed a while ago, can not continue in 
that trade under present conditions; so that if the original 
amendment of the Senator from New York had been adopted 
the Haitian trade would have passed entirely from under the 
United States flag. 

But, Mr. President, to show you further the vice in the prop- 
osition that the Senator presented here, at the instance of so- 
called American shipowners, Haiti is now without adequate 
transportation facilities, I stood on the dock at Port au Prince 
not 30 days ago and saw a thousand tons of cargo waiting for 
shipment. It had been waiting for a very long time. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ROBINSON. `I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. A friend of mine who is in the shipping busi- 
ness told me the other day that he has a cargo of freight wait- 
ing on the docks of San Francisco, and that it will have to wait 
40 days before he can obtain transportation for it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And I suppose the Senator from New 
York, with that peculiar consistency which characterizes his 
conduct in presenting this amendment, would advocate that 


some of the ships that are now engaged in carrying cargoes 
from San Francisco should be excluded from the privilege of 
doing so in the interests of trade. 

Mr. CALDER, Why, of course I do not advocate that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The illustration which the Senator from 
New York has made demonstrates irresistibly the conclusion 
that at this time the United States ought not to deny itself 
the use of any existing facility that will tend to promote and 
stimulate trade relations between the United States and Cen- 
tral and South America; for just as surely, Mr. President, as 
you are now presiding over the deliberations of this body that 
trade is rapidly passing under the control of the British flag 
and the Dutch flag. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether 
or not section 11 of the committee amendment has been 
agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. NUGENT. I ask unanimous consent that the vote be 
reconsidered by which section 11 of the committee amendment 
was agreed to. I make that request for the purpose of pre- 
senting an amendment to the section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that amendment 
was discussed at considerable length. I do not like to refuse 
the Senator’s request, and yet the amendment was discussed 
at considerable length, and it was finally adopted after dis- 
cussion. 

As I say, I do not like to refuse; and yet this bill has been 
pending so long that I should like to get through with it one 
way or the other. 

Mr. NUGENT. I will say to the Senator that the amend- 
ments which I desire to present will, so far as I am concerned, 
entail very little discussion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
amendment? 

Mr. NUGENT. To section 11. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course the section will be 
open to amendment generally if it is up, and it will be open to 
amendment in the Senate. When the bill gets into the Senate, 
the Senator could propose these amendments without any 
reconsideration. 

Mr. NUGENT. I am well aware of that fact, but I thought 
it would not make any material difference. I do not propose 
to make another speech with respect to the same matter in the 
Senate, and I thought it might be advisable to dispose of the 
entire matter in Committee of the Whole, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. President, I hope it 
will not engage us in two or three days’ further discussion, 
I shall not object to the Senator’s request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. NUGENT. I move to amend, on page 46, Inne 5, by 
striking out “4” and inserting 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Erne amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 16, line 5, in the com- 
mittee amendment, before the words “per cent per annum,” 
it is proposed to strike out “4” and insert “5%,” so that, if 
amended, it will read: 


Interest on loans made under this section and on deferred 
shall be at a rate not less than 53 per cent per annum, paya 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall not object to that amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NUGENT. Now, Mr. President, on page 15, line 24, I 
move to strike out the word “private” and insert the word 
“ Government.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Before the word “ shipyards,” on 
line 24, page 15, it is proposed to strike out the word “ private” 
and insert the word “Government,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 


If there are routes upon which the board deems it ae A im 
to establish service requiring vessels of the kind described 
tion, and responsible persons, citizens of the United States, tee not be 
found to SORENE the same the board may construct such vessels out 
of such fund in Government shipyards in the United States. 


Are they amendments to this 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am willing to 
have that amendment come to a vote. We want to encourage 
our private shipyards, I think, as much as possible, and we do 
not want to continue in the Government shipbuilding business. 
We tried that during the war, and we want to get out of it. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, one of the principal reasons 
assigned by the proponents of this measure for its enactment 
into law is the necessity for taking the Government out of busi- 
ness, particularly the business of constructing and operating 
ships; and one of the means they have provided for the accom- 
plishment of that object is to place the Government in the 
money-lending business. I shall not comment on the incon- 
sistency shown by them. 

Section 11 provides: 


That during a period of five years from the enactment of this act 
the board may annually set aside out of the revenues from sales and 
operations a sum not exceeding $50,000,000, to be known as its con- 
struction fund, to be used in the construction, or in aid of the con- 
struction, of vessels of the best and most efficient type for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of service on steamship lines deemed desir- 
able and necessary by the board, and such vessels shall be equip 
with the most modern, the most efficient, and the most economical 
machinery and commercial appliances. 

It provides further: 


The board shall use such fund to the extent required upon such 
terms as the board may prescribe to aid persons, citizens of the United 
States, in the construction by them in priyate 8 in the United 
States of the foregoing class of yessels. No aid shall be for a greater 
sum than two-thirds of the cost of the vessel or vessels to be con- 
structed, and the board shall require such security, including a first 
lien upon the entire interest in the vessel or vessels so constructed, 
as it shall deem necessary to insure the repayment of such sum with 
interest thereon and the maintenance of the service for which such 
vessel or vessels are built. 


Furthermore: 


If there are routes upon which the board deems it highly important 
to establish service requiring vessels of the kind described in this 
section, and responsible persons, citizens of the United States, can not 
be found to construct the same, the board may construct such vessels 
out of such fund in private shipyards in the United States. 

Mr. President, the latter part of that section provides that 
when a private citizen can not be found who will construct the 
type of vessels required for certain trade routes, the Govern- 
ment itself, acting through the board, shall construct such ves- 
sels in private shipyards. I do not believe that that is the 
proper thing to do. The people of the country have expended 
in the neighborhood of $170,000,000 in the construction of ship- 
yards within which to construct ships to be operated by the 
Shipping Board; and I hold the opinion that whenever it be- 
comes necessary for the Shipping Board, a Government board, 
to construct ships for the Government with Government funds, 
those ships should be constructed in Government yards. 

While I do not profess to know anything in respect to the 
matter, I very naturally assume that it is the intention of at 
least certain of the gentlemen who are earnestly and enthusias- 
tically supporting this bill to put the Government shipyards out 
of commission; and, as I view it, there can be no reason and 
no object for requiring the construction with Government funds 
in a private yard of Government ships, to be operated by the 
Government, other than to give to the owner of such yard a 
very considerable profit for doing the work that could be done in 
a Government shipyard probably at a much lower cost. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, usually I am in accord with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] on the matters arising 
under this bill, but I do not think the Senator from Idaho 
understands, as I do, what will be done with these ships when 
they are constructed. f 

The whole purpose of this bill, even as to the construction of 
new ships, is that they shall be immediately sold to private 
parties, provided, of course, they will operate them upon such 
routes as may be determined by the Shipping Board. That 
being so, I am not in favor of the Government going into any 
further construction of ships at all. If the Government were 
going to operate the ships for an indefinite period of time, as 
the Senator from Idaho assumes, I might feel very differently 
about it; but the whole purpose of this bill is to put all ships 
into private operation, not only those which have been con- 
structed, but those which may be hereafter constructed at the 
expense of the Government. That being so, I am opposed to any 
further Government construction at all. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT, Certainly. 

Mr. NUGENT. I am in entire accord with the views just 
expressed by the Senator from Wisconsin with respect to this 
measure. I am thoroughly satisfied that he is entirely right. 
I have entertained that idea from the very moment that I read 
this bill, I am absolutely convinced that the purpose of this 
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bill—in fact, it is so declared—is to dispose of all of these 

ships to private interests at the earliest possible moment, and 

I venture now to assert that when the operations of the Ship- 

ping Board are finally concluded it will be found that the mag- 

nificent fleet of approximately 2,300 vessels, which have been - 
or are being constructed by the Goyernment at an expense to 
the people of the United States of more than $3,000,000,000, will 
haye been transferred to private shipping interests at a loss 
to the people of at least a thousand millions of dollars. My 
amendment was presented solely for the purpose of endeavoring 
to saye a little more out of the wreck that is bound to come, 
as I believe that the ships can be constructed in a Government 
yard for a lower price than they can be constructed in a private 
yard, where, in addition to the actual cost of the material and 
labor that go into the construction of the vessel, a profit, as a 
matter of course, must be nrade by the proprietor of the yard. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, unfortunately I think that 
all of the history shows that there has been no construction of 
ships in Government yards except at a very excessive cost. 
It is true there has been construction in private yards at a 
very excessive cost, also, but that was the fault of the Shipping 
Board in allowing excessive prices to private shipyards. But 
the point I want to make is that the bill, as it now stands, 
authorizes the Shipping Board to expend $50,000,000 a year 
in new construction, and the moment the ship comes off the 
ways fo sell it at a loss to private individuals. 

Mr. NUGENT. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption, the Shipping Board is required by this very 
section, whenever in its judgment it is advisable so to do, to 
build ships for operation on a certain route. It is directed to 
do it. So we must take our choice between the construction 
of those ships in a private shipyard and their construction in 
a Government shipyard. 

Mr. LENROOT. My point is that I would prefer to see 
stricken out of this section 11 any authority for the Shipping 
Board to construct any ships whatever on Government ac- 
count. If we are to aid in the building of ships, I would 
prefer that the Government aid only through loans for a por- 
tion of the value of the ship, so that the Government will 
have a lien on the ship, which, presumably, when it is launched 
will be of equal value to the ship, and without any resulting 
loss to the Government from the building of those ships. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that this provision 
found in the beginning of section 11 is very pernicious and 
will work very disadvantageously to the people of the United 
States? I read: 

That during a period of five years from the enactment of this act 
the board may annually set aside out of the revenues from sales and 
operations a sum not exceeding $50,000,000, to be known as its con- 
struction fund, to be used in the construction, or in ald of the con- 
struction, of vessels. 

In other words, they may sell boats and take the money 
derived from the sale, or take the money derived from the 
operation and construction of new boats from year to year up 
to the extent of $50,000,000, the aim apparently being to 
perpetuate the Government in this expensive and inefficient 
business of constructing boats. If the Senator does not tender 
a motion, I shall move to strike out the entire section later on. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in so far as the establish- 
ment of new lines is concerned, the fact is that our present 
fleet is not in all respects of such a character as will make 
profitable the establishment of new lines. In other words, un- 
doubtedly there are ships of a certain design or character 
which are necessary to balance up any fleet that might be 
established upon a given line. If the Government is going to 
aid in the establishment of such lines, the whole theory of the 
Senate substitute being that of private ownership and private 
operation, I prefer to have the Government do it by a loan of 
not exceeding two-thirds the value of the construction, rather 
than to have the Government take this $50,000,000 a year out 
of the sales of ships which have been sold at a great loss, and 
then build new ships and sell those ships at another great loss, 
and so continue on indefinitely. 

Without this provision for Government construction it would 
be fair to say that the Government would not lose a dollar, 
because its equity would be two-thirds of the cost of the ship. 
But with this provision for Government construction, no private 
shipowner is going to build a ship on his own account if he 
thinks the Government will build it for him, stand itself the 
earrying of the entire capital cost, and when the ship is 
launched probably sell it for less than it cost the Government, 
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There is no inducement to a private shipowner to build private 
ships in an American shipyard with a provision of that kind 
staring him in the face. 

So, Mr. President, I had in mind, although I had expected 
to wait until the bill got into the Senate, to strike out from 
the provisions of the bill all authority for construction directly 
by the Shipping Board. If the Senator from Washington feels 
that this was opened up solely for the purpose of permitting 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] to offer his amendment, 
I will not offer the amendment now, but wait until we get into 
the Senate, Otherwise I would be glad to offer it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho to the committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE, Mr. President, just a brief word. I had intended 
offering an amendment to the section relating to the hard and 
fast conditions of sale, which I discussed at some length in the 
Chamber a few days ago, and also a further amendment re- 
lating to the provision establishing American ownership, com- 
pelling 100 per cent American ownership, which I consider 
entirely unworkable. But in my short experience in the Senate 
I have about decided, with the few Senators who generally attend 
and give consideration to these detailed amendments, of great 
importance in many cases, that we really proceed with more 
expectation of final satisfactory results when we refer matters 
of that kind to the conference rather than attempt to decide 
them\in the Senate. Š 

So I am not going to offer those amendments, feeling that if 
the bill is finally passed the conferees of the two Houses, 
realizing that the Senate bill under consideration is in its en- 
tirety an amendment, the House bill having been stricken out in 
its entirefy, will give consideration to such questions as we have 
discussed and debated on the floor of the Senate, and from the 
conference will be evolved a real workable measure. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think he is making a mis- 
take in carrying that suggestion too far? It may be that the 
conferees without having their attention directly challenged by 
an amendment having been made upon the floor of the Senate 
may overlook when they get to conference the point in issue. I 
suggest to the Senator, if he will pardon me, that if he has any 
important amendment to offer he should challenge the attention 
of the Senate to it, so that the conferees will have the RECORD 
before them and know what the points were in favor of or 
ugainst the amendment which was suggested. 

Mr. EDGE. I consider the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah to be a very pertinent and a very proper one, but the 
two matters are still contained in the bill, which appeal to me 
as being of extreme importance, the two I have already sug- 
gested. One is the hard and fast rule relating to sales, under 
which I think without further consideration or change it would 
mean that we would have a permanently owned merchant 
marine. I have discussed that at length on the floor of the 
Senate, and certainly that will be brought to the attention of the 
conferees. The other matter, stock ownership, is also in my 
judgment absolutely indefensible, because unenforceable, and I 
feel that it will likewise be given consideration by the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
who is going to bring those matters to the attention of the con- 
ferees? The Senator speaks of certain measures discussed here 
before the Senate, and I am curious to know who is going to 
bring them to the attention of the conferees, 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senator from Michigan is quite 
aware of the matters which have been discussed in the Senate, 
and which form a portion of the bill under consideration. If 
passed by the Senate, they will naturally be considered by the 


conferees. It is hardly necessary for me to go into a detailed 


explanation as to how that will be done; it will naturally be 
done. If it is not done, when the bill comes before the Senate 
on the conference report we will still have an opportunity, if 
the bill in our judgment is unworkable, to express our opposi- 
tion to it at that time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Both propositions are in the 
bill now, and will, of course, be a part of the consideration of 
the conferees. 

Mr. EDGE. I would assume that the conferees must con- 
sider these matters, as the Senator from Washington has natu- 
rally suggested, because they form a very important part of the 
bill. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I assumed, from what the Senator said, 
that he was detailing certain amendments which he thought 


were essential to the bill, and which would be considered prob- 
ably by the conferees, 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My understanding is that we have a very 
wholesome rule in the Senate, which is always enforced when 
attention is called to it, that the conferees have no right to 
insert into a bill matters of legislation which were not enacted 
by elther House. If the amendments sought to be suggested by 
the Senator change the bill, I maintain that the conferees would 
have no right to consider them in conference. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I understand it, the amend- 
ments which we are discussing are wholly new matters, and 
it has been held over and over again that when it is entirely 
new matter which goes into conference, the whole subject is 
open to the conference for anything relevant. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not agree with the Senator that that 
has been the holding of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, it has been held 
again and again that when all is stricken out after the enacting 
—— and a new bill is put in, both bills are before the con- 

erees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator from 
Michigan that both amendments the Senator from New Jersey 
has in mind are in the bill. We have an amendment in the bill 
which requires the entire ownership of the stock of the corpora- 
tions to be American owned. The Senator from New Jersey 
does not think we ought to go that far. He thinks it should 
be 80 or 85 or 90 per cent. I submit that that whole proposi- 
tion will be in conference on the amendment in the bill. Then, 
with reference to the other provision we have put in the bill, 
a proviso as an amendment, which the Senator from New 
Jersey thinks is too restrictive. That will be a subject of con- 
ference between the two Houses. It is an amendment put into 
the bill by the Senate already. The Senator from New Jersey 
wants to modify it and make it not quite so restrictive. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I realize that, but I know of no one who 
could raise the point except the House conferees. I am as- 
suming that it is the duty of the Senate conferees to stand 
by the action of the Senate unless the House has a different 
provision, and a controversy is brought up. I do not agree with 
the statement made by the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loben] that the rule permits what he has stated. Within 
the last year or two that very question has been raised re- 
peatedly, and the opposite has been decided. I simply raised 
it, not knowing exactly what the Senator from New Jersey 
suggested, but suppose he wanted some amendment made which 
was material to the bill, which changed the bill; I can think 
of no one who could raise that point before the conference. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Michi- 
gan for his lucid explanation, and I presume he is entirely 
correct. I am perfectly frank to admit that I am not partic- 
ularly well versed in the rules governing conferences, but I 
have been impressed, especially during the consideration of this 
bill, with the great loss of time in trying to reach conclusions. 
I revere the traditions of the Senate, and the fact that Senators 
believe in great deliberation. Perhaps I am becoming some- 
what innoculated with the germ myself. But, at the same time, 
we must recognize that the pending measure is one of the most 
important we have to consider. 

I have understood, and the various explanations made have 
not greatly changed the viewpoint I have, that the amendments 
suggested by the Senate committee, if adopted by the Senate, 
being an entire change from the bill as sent over by the House, 
the question must. naturally be raised between the conferees 
representing the two Houses, as to whether they would be 
agreed to or not, which brings up to a great extent the different 
points involved in the various sections. 

Solely in the interest of saving time, whether that is subject 
to indorsement or appreciation or not, and bringing the bill into 
conference, I am refraining from suggesting amendments which 
would probably extend the debate for several days, feeling rea- 
sonably sure that the conference committee, representing the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee of the House, will try to round out 
of this measure a workable measure. After all is said and done, 
that is all the American people want, and if we can save 48 
hours near the end of the session I hope that will be done, 
I really think I am trying more to help solve the problem 
than in taking the time of the Senate for two or three days in 
further discussion. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when I made the statement that 
I did I was not unmindful of the Curtis rule. I was stating the 
old general practice. I know the Curtis rule has restricted it, 
but I still think that I am right in my proposition that where 
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there is great distinction, where the whole matter is put before 
the conferees, they have a much larger latitude than when it is 
simply a change of the original text. I think they have a much 
larger latitude. I made the statement simply because I confess 
I feel some sympathy with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Encr] in his most unappreciated effort to save time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understood the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence], one of the points to which he directed 
attention was that involved in section 11, which authorizes the 
sale of vessels and the utilization of the funds derived therefrom 
in the construction of new vessels by the board. Having that 
point in view—and I understand the Senator very briefly 
alluded to it a few days ago in his discussion, and coinciding 
with the view—I move to strike out, on page 15, in line 1, the 
words “sales and,” so that it will read 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I thought section 
11 had been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I understood it had been reopened for the pur- 
pose of considering the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Nucent], and I did not understand that there was 
any limitation upon the amendments which might be offered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was disposed of, and then 
the committee amendment as amended was agreed to again. 

Mr. KING. I was waiting to offer my amendment and I did 
not hear the statement by the Chair. I ask that the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered and 
the matter reopened for the purpose of submitting further 

ents.. I was waiting for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. It is reconsidered again. 

Mr. KING. I now move to amend by striking out, on line 1, 
page 15, the words “sales and,” so that as amended the section 
will read: 

That during a period of five years from the enactment of this act 
the board may sanoni set aside out of the revenues from operations 
a sum not exceeding $50,000,000— 

And so forth. 

The purpose of the amendment is to deny to the board what 
the section grants, the right to sell boats without limitation 
and the utilization of funds derived therefrom up to the extent 
of $50,000,000 each year for the construction of new ships. Per- 
_ sonally I am opposed to the employment of the funds derived 
from the sale of ships in the building of more ships, because, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] pointed out, the 
board will construct ships and sell them at a loss, because the 
price of vessels will decline and the Government can not build 
as cheaply as private persons can, and the latter will establish 
the market price for ships, and then the funds derived from 
sales will be reinvested in new boats and those sold at a loss, 
until finally that particular fund will be exhausted. It will be 
extinguished absolutely, and the board will perpetuate itself 
as a constructing and selling agency until the vast fund com- 
mitted to its care will be dissipated. 

It seems to me we are going far enough to satisfy when we 
permit the utilization of the funds derived from operations for 
the construction of new ships. I am opposed to the board en- 
gaging in further construction, because, as everybody knows, 
they can not begin to compete with private persons engaged in 
the construction of vessels. There will be waste and inefficiency, 
I do not care what the personnel of the board may be or the 
limitations and restrictions which by law may be imposed upon 
its activities. Whatever the Government agencies undertake, 
whatever this agency and instrumentality may undertake, it 
will be inefficiently managed and extravagantly operated. I 
think that this board ought, at the very earliest possible mo- 
ment, at a period not more than 5 years from the date of the 
passage of the bill, be compelled to terminate all of its business, 
wind up its business, dispose of the ships which have been 
constructed, and go out of business, and permit private capital 
and private enterprise to own and operate the ships of our 
country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am in thorough accord with the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] that the 
‘Government should go out of the business as rapidly as it is 
possible to do so, giving due regard to the great assets that they 
now have in their hands, but I do not think the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Utah will meet the situation as 
well as the one relating to the same section suggested by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], which he intends to 
offer when the bill is in the Senate. In striking out the words 
“sales and,” as I understand the Senator’s amendment, he is 
still permitting the Shipping Board to spend $50,000,000, or 
any part of it, that they may collect from operations, and does 
not in any way deter them from building ships on Government 
account. 


Mr. KING. 
Mr. EDGE. T yield. 


Will the Senator yield? 


Mr. KING, I propose to follow the amendment which I 
have just offered by tendering another, which is to strike out. 
in line 3, page 15, the words “in the construction or,” so that 
the section as finally amended in those lines to which I am 
now directing attention would read: 

Of the revenues from operations a sum not exceeding $50,000,000, 
to be known as its construction fund, te be used in aid of the con- 
struction of vessels of the best and most efficient type— 

And so forth. 

Mr. EDGE. I am entirely in accord with that amendment. 
It would require a further change in the latter part of the 
section. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I have the further amendment, if these 
should prevail, to strike out lines 19 to 25 on page 15 and lines 
1 to 6 on page 16. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if every Senator 
had everything just as he wanted it in connection with this bill, 
we would have no bill at all, and we never would get any legis- 
lation with reference to a merchant marine. The committee 
have considered these various matters from almost every angle 
and harmonized our differences as much as we could, and we 
have thought this was the wise thing to do. 

I am not going into a discussion of the proposition again at 
this time. I am satisfied that the Government will never lose 
a cent out of it. I doubt if the Government will ever build 
a ship under it. I believe private parties may be aided and 
may build ships that are necessary, but this is one of the most 
important sections in the bill. It means the balancing of the 
American fleet and putting it in form and shape and furnishing 
it with ships that will compete with the modern, up-to-date ships 
of our competitors. It is for the purpose of constructing such 
ships, for the establishment of particular lines that we should 
have. It is framed upon the theory of first aiding private 
parties to do it, and if there are important lines that should be 
established that private parties will not establish, then, if neces- 
sary, the Government will build the ships. In my judgment the 
Government will not lose a cent on the ships that it builds, if it 
builds any. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from Utah will be re- 


On a division, Mr. King’s amendment to the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend by striking out, 
in line 3, page 15, the words “in the construction or.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think this amendment ought 
to be adopted. I do not believe that we should expend Govern- 
ment money in the future in the construction of ships, those 
ships to be immediately sold at a loss. That is the inevitable 
consequence of the adoption of the original amendment as re- 
ported by the committee. 

The history of the construction of Government ships in the 
past does not warrant the Senate in authorizing any further 
construction of Government ships at the hands of the Shipping 
Board. I very freely admit that the Shipping Board as now 
constituted is a very much better business institution than the 
board which existed during the construction of these ships, but 
we are not authorized, it seems to me, to expend $250,000,000 
of the money of the people of the United States in the building 
of these ships when immediately upon their launching they are 
to be sold to private parties at a loss. 

The selling at a loss of ships already in existence, of course, 
is fully justified by reason of the circumstances attending their 
construction. If they are to be sold at ali, they must be soid 
at a loss; but there would only be one justification for the 
Government continuing a shipbuilding program at its own ex- 
pense, and that is if it is to operate the ships that it builds. 
But for the Government to spend $50,000,000 a year in building 
new ships and then immediately to sell those new ships at a 
loss can not be justified. There will be no private shipbuilding 
in private yards so long as they can look to the Government to 
build ships in the future, and buy exactly the kind of ships 
they desire, and buy them at a less cost than they cost the 
Government itself. 

So I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Government 
is not required to sell these ships immediately if it builds them. 
The Government will build the ships no doubt for a special line. 
It is the very purpose of the bill to have them built for a special 
service. If private parties can be gotten who will buy these 
ships and put them in that line of business at once, well and 
good. The board certainly will not sell ships at a loss in that 
case, but if private parties will not buy the ships on fair terms, 
then the Government will operate the ships on those lines and 
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establish those routes, and that is one of the great things we 


want. I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. EDGE, Mr. President, again may I state that I made a 
particular effort to get the bill into the hands of the conferees; 
but inasmuch as this very important phase of the bill under con- 
sideration has been brought up, I think it merits very careful 
consideration and discussion and debate, 

One part of the section unquestionably nullifies the other 
part. As has been partly brought out by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], certainly no shipping concern will 
borrow money from the United States to build ships and pay 
interest upon the investment, now not less than 54 per cent 
by the amendment just agreed to, offered by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. NUGENT], when the Government agrees practically 
under the same section to build ships, entirely on its own 
account, from its own income from operation of sales, if private 
interests do not build them for them. My judgment has been 
that there could be absolutely no reason why the Government 
should not loan its credit—in other words, loan the money on 
proper security, the ship itself—in order to stimulate the build- 
ing of necessary ships. 

Is not the argument of the Senator from Washington an- 
swered in this way? If the ships can be operated at a profit, 
then in the natural, general development of the merchant 
marine private interests will be glad to take advantage of the 
two-thirds advance from the Government to build such ships. If 
they can not be maintained and operated at a profit, certainly 
the time has arrived when the Government should cease operat- 
ing additional ships, knowing perfectly well that to do so will 
mean that much additional loss to the taxpayers of the 
country. 

I have full sympathy with the underlying thought of the 
Senator from Washington to develop a merchant marine, and 
even, to some extent, perhaps, to accept some losses; but we 
now have the ships; we are in a position, with goods to be 
exported from our country, naturally to have cargoes under 
proper financial conditions. We have men representing the 
various seaboard sections of our country engaged in the ship- 
ping business, men who have studied it for years, who know 
where profits can be obtained by developing trade, and it seems 
to me that they should be given the opportunity, for I en- 
tirely misinterpret the views of the people of this country if 
they want the Government to continue the building and opera- 
tion of ships. I think they are determined and anxious to-day 
to have the Government get out of the business at the earliest 
possible moment. We shall not get out of the business when 
we are directly announcing a policy through this section of the 
bill that we will build any ships for five years that private 
capital will not build, when at the same time we are ready to 
loan private capital two-thirds of the amount which is neces- 
sary to build them. The answer is we will be continually 
building ships. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has stated that 
inasmuch as the general policy of the bill is to ultimately get 
out of the business, we must sell the ships at what will be 
comparatively a loss. I really feel that the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] is timely and will help to carry 
out the very intent, as I understand it, of the bill, and permit 
the Government as rapidly as good business will allow to get 
out of the business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
just a word, because I consider this one of the most important 
provisions of the bill and designed to accomplish one of its 
most essential purposes. The bill is framed on the theory of 
getting the Government out of the shipbuilding and shipowning 
business, but it is not framed on the theory of getting the Gov- 
ernment cut of the shipbuilding and shipowning business at an 
undue sacrifice. I am just about as strongly opposed to that as 
is the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent]. We have tried to 
frame the bill in such a way as clearly to indicate to the Ship- 
ping Board that it is not the purpose of the bill, that it is 
not the intention of Congress, that they should sacrifice the 
interests of the people of the country in these ships simply to 
get them into private hands. We are not in favor of that. We 
do feel, however, that the people of the country want these 
ships ultimately to go into private hands; that that is the 
best way to build up and maintain an American merchant 
marine; but we realize that this shipping belongs to the Gov- 
ernment. The situation confronting us is not like the railroad 
situation, for the railroads belonged to private parties and the 
Government simply had possession of them, and of course we 
should turn them back as soon as possible. The Shipping Board 
fleet is the Government's property; it is not necessary to sacri- 
fice it purely for the purpose of getting it into private hands; 


the committee is not in favor of doing it, and this bill is not 
framed on the theory of doing it. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. That is precisely the proposition of which 
I am complaining. This fleet belongs to the people; it was 
constructed at a cost to them of more than $3,000,000,000; and 
it is conceded by many that it will be disposed of at a very 
much less price than it cost. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not conceded that. 

Mr. NUGENT. I will ask the Senator now if he does not be- 
lieve that under the provisions of the bill the ships will be 
sold for a very much lower price than they cost? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not by virtue of the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Mr. NUGENT. The fact remains, however, that the ships 
are now being operated by the Government at a profit; the 
fact remains that they were operated at a profit of more than 
$166,000,000 up to the 30th day of last June; and I, for one, 
most strenuously and earnestly protest against their sale to 
private interests at a loss of between $750,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000 of the people’s money, and that loss will certainly be 
sustained if the pending measure is enacted into law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we discussed that 
matter the other day. ‘These ships really are not operating at 
a profit according to ordinary and usual methods of computing 
such matters. The amount that the Senator refers to is found 
simply by computing the difference between cash receipts and 
cash expenditures. It does not take into account depreciation, 
interest, or anything of that sort, which must be considered in 
determining real profit and loss. I am not going into that, 
however, Mr. President. 

What we desire in this bill and what we provide is for the 
sale of these ships in a way that a prudent business man not 
forced to get rid of his property would do it. We hedge it 
about with further limitations. One of the limitations is what 
the Senator from New Jersey complains of, and says that it 
means perpetual ownership. Then the Senator from Idaho 
says we will dispose of them absolutely. As a matter of fact, 
if the Shipping Board realizes the purpose and intent of the 
bill, it will get every dollar that a prudent business man, who 
did not desire to keep a property of this kind in his hands 
perpetually, would get out of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to say a few words; I do not 
desire to interrupt the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

I desire to recur to the section under consideration. I 
am not going to open up the whole bill, although I am some- 
times tempted, of course, in view of statements which are 
made, to discuss various matters which are involved, but we 
have gone over them time and again, and I am not going to do 
so any more. However, with reference to the pending section 
of the bill providing for this fund, the Senator from Wisconsin 
and the Senator from New Jersey are in favor of using the 
Government money as a loan to private parties with which to 
build ships. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of that; but I am in favor also, 
when the Government agency says there is a highly important 
route which should be established and private enterprise will 
not take the risk of developing the business and suffering a 
loss, when the Government feels that such route should be de- 
veloped and that it will be to the interest of our commerce to 
have it developed, then I am in favor of using the money of 
the Government to build ships to perform that great Goyern- 
ment work. I think it will be a wise thing for the Government 
to take such action, and I can not see justification for using 
the people’s money as a loan to private parties to build ships 
when the Government would be prohibited from doing what 
it considers a highly desirable thing in the building of ships— 
to develop trade and establish new routes. It is not required 
to sell its ships immediately; it will put them on desirable 
routes and develop the business, and then it will sell the ships, 
and, in my judgment, will get every dollar out of them that it 
has put in and, in addition, will build up the trade of this 
country and establish the American merchant marine upon a 
permanent basis. I hope that the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah will be defeated. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am as utterly opposed to 
Government ownership and Government shipbuilding as any- 
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one can possibly be. If I had my way, to do exactly what I 
wanted by a stroke of the pen, I would stop the whole Shipping 
Board business now. There has been a vast expenditure of 
Government money; the waste has been colossal, and there has 
been any amount of mismanagement; but we have all of this 
property on our hands, and we want to secure some legislation 
to deal with it. We can not any of us get exactly what we 
want, and perhaps it is not best that we should; but I believe 
that the committee—and their report is a unanimous one, as I 
understand—have reached the best possible solution and one 
which affords the greatest opportunity to preserve to the tax- 
payers of the country what can be preserved from the huge 
expenditure which has been made. It also puts some limit on 
our continuance in the business. It is the only practicable 
method that has been offered dealing with the 8 S 
that is the reason why I shall vote for it, although I 
utterly against Government ownership. i 

If anyone desires a lesson of what Government shipbuilding 
means, he has but to study the history of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I appreciate the enormous difi- 
culties the committee encountered in dealing with this subject. 
They found that the Government had expended, as the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Nueent] has stated, more than $3,000,000,000 
in the construction and purchase of ships. Many of the vessels 
So acquired are comparatively valueless ; some of them, perhaps 
the great majority of them, do possess some value; but I do 
not agree at all with the Senator from Idaho that we can sell 
those ships for what they cost the United States. If the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should continue in the operation 
of the ships for 1 year or 100 years, the cost to the taxpayers 
of the country would be great, and the loss to the Government 
will be progressively greater as the years go by. In my opinion, 
if the Government of the United States will sell the ships now, 
or within a reasonable time, its losses may not exceed $1,000,- 
000,000; but I make the prediction that if this bill is passed in 
its present form the Government of the United States will lose 
more than $2,000,000,000, and probably a sum greatly in excess 
of that amount. It is absolutely impossible under governmental 
operation to avoid losses and deficits. These losses will have to 
be met by appropriations from the Treasury of the United 
States. No one knows the losses already incurred by the Gov- 
ernment in its shipping experiences, and if this bill becomes a 
law no one ever will know. 

The Senator from Idaho has stated that we operated these 
ships at a profit of $166,000,000 last year. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me for a moment, I 
have seen and have read two or three times the report to which 
he calls attention, and I wish to assert that the books of the 
Shipping Board, in my opinion, will not show anywhere near 
this alleged profit; it is only a book profit; there has been 
absolutely no consideration given to capital invested and no 
consideration given to the item of depreciation. Those vessels 
have depreciated, and there are other elements which should 
haye been considered. Some ships are worthless; many have 
greatly depreciated in value. It is known that those acquired 
during the war cost sums greatly in excess of their prewar 
value, and many that were constructed cost from $200 to $300 
per ton. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT, It is true that I have stated on more than 
one occasion that the Shipping Board has operated the fleet at 
a net profit of one hundred and sixty-six million and some hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I derive that information from the 
report filed by the committee with its recommendation that the 
bill be enacted, and the statement appearing in the report is 
taken from the testimony of Chairman Payne, of the Shipping 
Board. It sets out, among other things, the board’s. revenues 
from operations from the beginning to June 30, 1919, as re- 
flected in the condensed balance sheet of June 30, 1919. It 
shows that the income amounted to five hundred and seventy- 
four million and some hundred. thousands of dollars and that 
the disbursements amounted to four hundred and seven million 
and some hundred thousands of dollars, leaving a net revenue 
to June 30, 1919, of $166,493,994.85. 

The Senator from Washington has on several occasions stated 
that there was no charge for insurance included in these fig- 
ures. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
in the table to which I have just referred there is a charge for 
insurance in the sum of $31,149,007.89. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I repeat what I said a moment 

ago—that in my judgment the operation of the ships during the 
past year has cost the Government several hundred millions of 


dollars. If the ships were sold now in a prudent way, without 
forcing them upon the market, I have no doubt but what the 
Government would be out at least $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. NUGENT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KING. If the board waits another year before selling 
the ships controlled by it, the value of the ships will be less 
and the loss to the Government augmented. The depreciation 
in the vessels is great and types change. Of course, if condi- 
tions prevail that existed during the war, any vessel which can 
carry a cargo would be valuable; but as we return to prewar 
conditions the situation with respect to vessels for commerce 
and other purposes will be materially altered. Many nations 
are now engaged in shipbuilding. As the conditions throughout 
the world become more normal the construction of ships will 
be increased. The Scandinavian Republics, Holland, and other 
nations of Europe haye greatly increased their ship production. 
And, of course, Great Britain, France, and Italy will strain 
eyery nerve to build ships to carry their commerce throughout 
the world. This will result in a material reduction in freight 
charges, and that will be reflected in the diminished value of 
the ships. 

The vessels owned by the United States were purchased at 
exceedingly high prices by reason of war conditions, or they were 
built at war prices and cost the Government very much more 
than they can be sold or can be reproduced for now or in the 
future. My information is that ships will bring a better price 
now than they will at a later period. It seems manifest that 
there must be a great reduction in the cost of ship construction 
during the present year as well as in the coming years. The 
high prices prevailing during the war can not be continued. 

The lumber, the steel, the machinery, and all other articles 
entering into the cost of ship construction are less now than 
they were in 1917 and 1918, and, in my opinion, there will be a 
gradual decline in the prices of all articles and commodities 
required in ship construction. I believe the interests of the 
country, as well as the Goyernment, will be best subserved if 
the ships owned by the Government and used, or which it pro- 
poses to use, for transportation purposes are disposed of at the 
earliest possible date. I do not mean that they should be 
sacrificed, but a policy should be adopted calling for the dis- 
position of such ships within a reasonable time and as a pru- 
dent vendor would. dispose of property he does not desire to 
retain. The bill should indicate that it is the policy of the 
Government to dispose of its ships and to not continue in the 
business of ocean transportation. I stated a moment ago that 
the demand for the purchase of ships owned by the Government 
will be less as the years go by. Already our ocean commerce 
has commenced to decline. Last year our foreign commerce 
exceeded $10,000,000,000. There is every indication that for 
the year 1920 our foreign commerce will be two billion or more 
less than it was in 1919. Our exports last month were, as I 
recall, more than $100,000,000 less than the preceding month. 
This decline in our foreign commerce will necessarily affect the 
value of American ships: During the war the marine freight 
charges were exceedingly high. The vessels used by the United 
States obtained the benefits of these high prices. Transporta- 
tion charges must inevitably decline. The Government will re- 
ceive less for carrying American products than it did during the 
war. This decrease in the volume of our ocean shipments and 
the decrease in the freight charges will reduce the price and 
value of ships. -It is for this reason I have suggested that the 
best interests of the Government and the people will be pro- 
moted if the Government sold its ships at an early date. Of 
course, purchasers should be Americans and the ships should fly 
the American flag. 

I am opposed to the provisions of this section which permit 
loans to private persons for the construction of ships; and if 
the amendment which I am now offering shall prevail, I shall 
offer another amendment striking out that provision. I am 
not in favor of the Government of the United States giving 
its credit to men for the purpose of constructing ships. If 
the shipping business can not be put upon its feet now it 
never can be, and, speaking for myself, I am not willing that 
the Treasury of the United States shall be resorted to frem 
year to year to make up the deficits of the Shipping Board as 
the Treasury of the United States was resorted to by the Rail- 
road Administration to the extent of nearly $2,000,000,000 to 
make up the losses that were incurred in the governmental 
operation of the railroads, 

As I stated a moment ago, E do not care who may consti- 
tute the Shipping Board, there will be waste and extravagance 
and inefficiency. The Government can not compete with pri- 
vate enterprise in the shipping business or in any other private 
business. I object to this bill, and this section particularly, 
because, notwithstanding the disclaimer of my distinguished 
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friend, the chairman of the committee, I believe that this bill 
will perpetuate the Government in the shipping business. 

Fifty millions of dollars may be used every year to build new 
ships. The Senator says they are not compelled to sell the 
ships. That is true, and they probably will not sell the ships, 
They will take the position that they can not get an adequate 
price, and thus form a pretext to continue the activities of the 
board indefinitely. They will retain the ships as they are con- 
structed, and they will perpetuate themselves in power and 
perpetuate this governmental shipping system until Congress, 
by positive and direct legislation, shall compel a cessation of 
their functions. 

I repeat that if we appropriate $50,000,000 here for the 
purpose of enabling the Shipping Board to build new vessels— 
and we are calling upon them to dispose of the ships as they 
see fit—the result will be that additional vessels will be con- 
structed, the Shipping Board will have more vessels on hand, 
more machinery, more employees; and so, as the years go by, 
the system will more and more fasten itself upon the country, 
and private individuals, feeling that the Government of the 
United States is in competition with them, will be more reluc- 

tant to engage in the construction of ships. They will not go 
into competition with the Government of the United States if 
the Treasury of the United States is available to meet these 
deficits. 

We give this board more than $3,000,000,000 of capital to 
play with. They are not required to pay a cent of interest to 
the Government of the United States. They are not required 
to make an accounting to the Government of the United States 
and pay into the Treasury the profits, if any, that have been 
derived. They have more than $3,000,000,000 to use as they 
may see fit. They may sell vessels and put the proceeds back 
into the construction of other ships. If there should be any re- 
ceipts from the operation of the system, those receipts may be 
utilized for the construction of other ships. And so, with a 
great big competing governmental organization which has more 
than $3,000,000,000 of capital to play with, to utilize, to orgah- 
ize, to construct, and to go into competition with other ships 
and with other organizations, manifestly there will be a disin- 
clination upon the part of private persons to engage in the 
shipping business. 

It seems to me that the amendment which I have offered ought 
to prevail, and then that an amendment which I shall suggest 
later and which will deny the use of these funds to private 
individuals to aid them in the construction of ships, should also 
be adopted, And finally I shall move to strike out the entire 
section if these various amendments do not prevail. 

The section contains so many dangerous provisions that I feel 
we should unite in eliminating it from the bill. 

I desire to submit a very few general observations concern- 
ing this measure. It is apparent from -the action of the Senate 
that no amendments of importance to the bill will be adopted, 
During the consideration of this very important measure but 
little attention has been given it by the overwhelming majority 
of the Senate. There has been but a handful of Senators pres- 
ent, and substantially all of those who have been in the Cham- 
ber during the debate have supported the committee and signi- 
fied their opposition to any amendments offered or which might 
be offered. I regret that a measure of such vital importance 
to our country should receive so little attention. It can not be 
that Senators lack interest in a bill that is of transcendent im- 
portance not only to the people of our country but to the Govern- 
ment itself. In my opinion, the measure before us profoundly 
affects the political structure and the future economic policy of 
this Republic. We are daily confronted with evidences that in- 
fluences are at work to change the political policies of our 
Nation and to compel it to adopt industrial and economic poli- 
cies entirely at variance with the views of the founders of this 
Republic, as well as those who have guided the destinies of this 
Nation from the beginning. 

Socialism is not a fad, but it is a powerful force in the 
world. It is not a mere fanciful scheme of dreamers and the 
theory of doctrinaires, but it is a creed supported by many 
strong thinkers and earnest and sincere seekers after better 
government and improved conditions throughout the world. Of 
course, there are various forms of socialism. I am speaking 
of that which may be denominated the sane and rational social- 
istic creed. There are those of this faith who seek to build up 
and not destroy. In my opinion, the highest form of political 
independence and economic freedom can be enjoyed under this 
Republic. No human Government approximates it in those ele- 
ments or features which make for liberty and social progress. 
I have repeatedly reiterated my faith in our Government and 
in its competency to meet the varying conditions which the 
changing years develop. I believe it is adequate to meet the 


needs of a progressive and liberty-loving people. I do not, of 
course, mean to assert that in the application of the principles 
of our Government justice has always been done and the rights 
of the people always recognized. Injustices will always exist 
under the most perfect form of human government. Selfishness 
is a concomitant of humanity, and professors of the highest 
religious faith and those who follow the loftiest ideals fre- 
quently oppress their fellows or commit injustices against those 
whom they should protect. I have regarded with apprehension 
many schemes that have been suggested that aimed at the over- 
throw of our social and political structure and sought to fasten 
a hateful paternalism or a destructive socialism upon the people. 

This bill, as I have stated, is of vital importance, not only 
because of the vast amount in money and property involved, but 
because of the policy which it adopts and the precedent which 
it establishes, 

I understand, of course, that the committee repudiate the 
suggestion that its purpose is and its results will be to fasten 
upon the Government a permanent marine transportation sys- 
tem. I have no doubt but what the committee reporting the 
bill have given the most conscientious and patriotic service to 
the important problems involved. 

When the war was over we found ourselves the owners of 
more than 2,000 ships. The Government had expended more 
than $3,000,000,000 in their purchase and construction. It was, 
of course, obvious that the Government could not disorganize 
the vast machine which it had erected for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and operating the ships and dispose of them in a 
moment. It was apparent that a policy must be adopted and 
steps taken to carry the same into effect. I think we delayed 
too long in announcing a policy and offering a bill dealing with 
this important question. As soon as the war ended Congress 
should have considered the question seriously and upon due 
deliberation formulated a policy and fmmediately crystallized 
it into a legislative enactment. However, we now have re- 
ported a measure which deals with the entire question. Many 
of its features are admirable; some I regard as positively 
bad and some indifferent. In my opinion the bill will be re- 
garded by many as projecting the Government into the ocean 
carrying trade. After careful examination of the bill I can not 
help but think that the Government will have the utmost diffi- 
culty in extricating itself from the ownership and operation of 
ships for commercial purposes. There are provisions in the bill 
which I think are calculated to keep the Government in the 
ocean transportation business. No limit is fixed within which 
the Shipping Board is to sell the vessels now owned by the 
Government or as to the extent of the construction in the future. 
There is no requirement that it shall wind up the affairs of the 
corporation within a limited period. Everyone must realize that 
there will be an extensive propaganda carried on to prevent 
the Shipping Board from selling any of the ships owned by 
the Government or retiring from the transportation business. 

Senators will recall the nation-wide effort to prevent the 
return of the railroads to their owners. It was insisted that 
transportation is a public function, and that the Govern- 
ment should retain the property and engage in the business of 
the common carrier. It must be apparent to all that the 
demand will be more insistent that the Government retain prop- 
erty which it does own and that it shall continue to own and 
operate the ships for commercial purposes. 

Section 11, which is now under consideration, is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the most important sections in the bill. As it is 
reported by the committee it is calculated to commit the Govern- 
ment to a socialistic and bureaucratic policy and to prevent 
the Government from divorcing itself from ocean transporta- 
tion in which it is now engaged. Under this provision the 
Shipping Board may sell boats and employ the proceeds derived 
therefrom in the construction of additional ships. A construc- 
tion fund will be formed, and this fund is to be used by the 
board for the building of additional ships. The board is au- 
thorized to build such ships as it may deem necessary, and they 
are to be of the most efficient type for the establishment and 
maintenance of the service on steamship lines. Not only is the 
board authorized to use the pay from the sale of the ships, but 
all sums resulting from the operation of the vast fleet owned by 
the Government may be likewise utilized. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for seven members of the board, 
and the terms of office of some of the members extend over a 
period of six years. There are provisions in the bill which 


seem to indicate that the board is a permanent organization and 
that its duties and powers shall continue indefinitely. 

It is not my purpose, nor have I the time, to analyze the bill 
and to point out the many features which to me are objection- 
able, nor will I enter upon a discussion of the constitutional 
questions inyolved. 


I appreciate the fact that any argument 
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attempting to show the bill to be unconstitutional would fall 
upon deaf ears. There is a growing disposition in the United 
States to disregard the limitations placed upon the Federal 

Government, notwithstanding that it is a government of enu- 
merated and limited powers. We are constantly asked to enact 
legislation which is entirely at variance with this view and with 
the true and correct interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States. The power to tax, which is the power to de- 
stroy, is regarded by many as being unlimited, and we are 
urged to make appropriations for purposes which are not gov- 
ernmental and for objects which are not within the purview of 
the Federal Government. In my opinion, the Federal Govern- 
ment has no power to tax the people of the United States except 
for purely governmental purposes. The States did not sur- 
render to the Federal Government the power to tax the people 
within their borders for the purpose of engaging in all sorts of 
priyate enterprises. The Democratic Party for years denounced 
us robbery any taxation which was not for legitimate govern- 
mental purposes. They denied the right and power of the 
Federal Government to impose tariff duties for the purpose of 
aiding individuals in their private enterprises. 

I merely make the inquiry: Where is the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to tax the people hundreds of millions of 
dollars to build a merchant fleet to carry the commerce of the 
people? 

Of course, as a war measure the Government had the right to 
build ships to transport its treops and to aid in prosecuting 
the war. I appreciate the fact that many believe that under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution the Government may 
build and own and operate railroads and acquire and build 
ships for the purpose of carrying the products not only of 
Americans but of the nationals of other countries. But I do 
not intend to discuss the constitutional aspect of this question. 
It would not affect the result nor change one vote. This Dill 
will pass with all of its imperfections and its dangerous fea- 
tures. It will bring comfort to many Socialists in our land, 
and will be receiyed with joy by the bureaucratic agencies 
which are so powerful in the Federal Government. It will per- 
petuate in position thousands of Federal employees. 

In my opinion, no Senator now in public life will ever see 
the Government free from the burdens which this bill imposes. 
We are entering into private business; the Government is enter- 
ing into competition with the individuals who are engaged in 
ocean transportation; excuses and pretexts will be found to 
delay and ultimately to prevent the sale of ships now owned 
by the Government and those which will be acquired under this 
bill. Additional legislation will be enacted that will continue 
the Government in the carrying trade of the world. I will not 
pause to point out the evils that will result and the effect. it 
will have upon the persons who would otherwise engage in 
constructing and operating ships or the deterring effect it will 
have upon private initiative and the building and operating of 
ships by private capital. I have briefly referred to the fact 
that this bill gives to the Shipping Board more than $3,000,- 
000,000 in ships and other property and cash. The restrictions 
placed upon the board are not important. Indeed, in my opinion, 
the limitations in the bill are wholly inadequate. Three billions 
is a tremendous sum, and yet the Shipping Board with insuffi- 
cient restrictions is authorized to handle this vast sum and to 
utilize the proceeds resulting from the sale of the ships and the 
earnings resulting from this huge investment with but slight 
limitations upon their discretion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the amendment of the 
committee. : 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I now move to strike ont all of section 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not the proper motion. 
The question now is on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now it is closed again. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand that that precludes further 
amendments to this section? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I did not so understand. I wanted to offer an 
amendment on line 13 to strike out the word “two-thirds” 
and insert “ one-half,’ so that no aid shall be for a greater 
sum than one-half of the cost of the vessel or vessels to be con- 
structed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall it be opened again? The 
Chair hears no objection. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out after the word 
“built” on line 19, puge 15, all of the rest of the language on 


that page, consisting of lines 19 to 25, inclusive, and all of lines 
1 to 6, inclusive, on page 16, the end of the section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is a 
motion in order new to strike out the entire section or to dis- 
agree to the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
have it beaten. 

Mr. KING. I know; but is it proper now to offer an amend- 
ment of that kind? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the entire section. If the Senate agree to it 
they say so, and if they do not it is out. The question simply 
has to be put in the affirmative; that is all. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment as amended. z 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I shall reserve a vote in the Senate on the 
entire section 11, and ask that it be rejected; that is, that the 
amendment offered by the committee, which is the entire 
section, be rejected. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, do I understand that section 
5 of the committee amendment has been agreed to, or is that 
still open to amendment in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendments have been agreed to. 

Mr, NUGENT. Has the section itself been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the Sec- 
retary that everything that is in the bill has been agreed to up 
to the present time. There is nothing open. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to recur to section 1, 
page 2, after the words United States,“ on line 1, and offer 
the following amendment 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not feel 
that I can consent, as far as I am concerned. If the Senate 
desires to reconsider all of this matter, and go back over it, 
well and good, but I shall not give my consent to it. 

Mr. KING, I move that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment known as section 1 was agreed to. I 
desire to offer an amendment by adding the following words 
after the words “ United States”: 


Not later than five years from the date of the passage of this act. 
So that it will read: 


To be owned and operated privately by citizens of the United States 
not later than five years from the date of the passage of this act. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is to require the 
board to conclude its duties and wind up the corporation within 
five years from the date of the passage of the act. That is to 
say, the Shipping Board will be compelled to sell the vessels 
controlled by it and close up all the business of the board on 
or before five years from the date of the passage of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that is a matter the 
committee thrashed out over and over again, and finally agreed 
on the section; and I think the amendment suggested would 
simply play into the hands of those who want to buy the ships. 
I oppose the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. KING. In reply to the last statement, I think it would 
be just the reverse. I think the failure to adopt an amendment 
of this kind is to put the Government of the United States into 
the shipping business forever, and I make the prediction that 
if this bill shall pass in this form the Government of the United 
States will be out more than $3,000,000,000 during the next 10 
years and will practically lose not only that which it has ex- 
pended in acquiring its commercial fleet but be committed to the 
construction and operation of the transportation system upon 
the seas. 

Moreover, it will haye been so inextricably bound up in the 
transportation business—in the ownership and leasing of vessels, 
in the loaning of money to private individuals for shipping pur- 
poses, the holding of mortgages, stocks, and securities con- 
nected with ships—that it will be unable to throw off the 
shackels and will be bound to the rock of Government owner- 
ship and operation of ships. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has re- 
served a separate vote on section 11. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say that it is so manifest 
that the Senate is committed to this bill, with all of its fea- 
tures, good, bad, and indifferent, that any further attack upon 
it would be futile. I shall not press the amendment I wished 
to offer in the Senate, but I can not but feel, expressing my 


If you beat the section now, you 
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profound regret, that we do not enact a proper measure, that 
we are enacting legislation fraught with dangers. I regret that 
a measure more in harmony with our past policies and the 
spirit of our Constitution has not been prepared by the com- 
mittee and presented for our consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 9, line 9, after the word 
“amended,” strike out the period and insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided further, That deferred payments of purchase price of ves- 
sels under this section shall bear interest at the rate of not less than 
53 per cent per annum, payable semiannually. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Before the bill passes I wish to state that I 
have 15 more amendments which I consider vital and impor- 
tant, and which would materially improve this bill, in my 
opinion; but the Senate apparently is wedded to the bill, and 
Senators are disposed to follow the committee, So I shall 
pretermit the offering of those amendments. 

Mr. NUGENT. I offer the same amendment to which the Sen- 
ate has just agreed to section 6 of the bill, to be inserted after 
the word “sale,” on line 24, page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surpparp in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 9, line 24, after the 
word “sale,” strike out the period and insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided further, That deferred payments of purchase price of ves- 
sels under m shall bear interest at the rate of not less than 
53 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. KENYON, and Mr. JONES of Wash- 
ington addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator from New 
York yield just a moment that I may ask for a conference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate request 
a conference with the House on the bill and amendments, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. CALDER, Mr. McNary, Mr. Srat- 
mons, and Mr. RANSDELL conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13587) making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1921, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
was ized first, but I rose to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8944) to create a Federal live-stock 
commission. I feel that we might just as well have a test of 
strength on the question, and I ask the Senator from New York 
if he will not defer his motion until to-morrow. If the Senate 
votes to take up the Army appropriation bill, we can not help 
it, but if the Senator persists in his motion to-night, I shall feel 
compelled to call for a quorum and make a test on the question, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the understanding that the mo- 
tion may be left pending 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know how it could be left pending, 
but if that can be done—— i } 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would move to take a recess until 
to-morrow at a stated hour, and the question before the Senate 
at that time would be my motion. 

Mr. KENYON. We will resist a motion for a recess. We 
have been chided in our discussion of this matter because we 
have not tried to bring up the packers’ bill, and it has been 
given no place by the steering committee; and I have served 
notice, as far as I could, that we should endeavor to bring it 
up. Now, we ask for a test on that question; that is all. That 
seems to be fair. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it is entirely fair; there is 
no objection to it whatsoever; but I assume it would be very 
difficult to get a quorum here this evening. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 13587, making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not quite certain that I under- 
stood what the Senator from Iowa suggested. 

Mr. KENYON. To let the matter go over until to-morrow. 

ans WADSWORTH. In the form of a recess or an adjourn- 
men 

Mr. KENYON. No; an adjournment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In any event, had we not better take a 
recess? What is the difference, as far as the purpose the 
Senator has in mind is concerned? 

Mr. KENYON. I felt that after 1 o'clock we could move to 
take up Senate bill 3944 and in that way make a test. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Could we not have the test, so called, at 
11 o'clock to-morrow, after a recess? My purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to hasten the legislation which it is absolutely essential 
for the Senate to act upon. I have not the slightest disposi- 
tion, of course, to prevent the Senator from Iowa, or any other 
Senator, from contending against my motion and endeavoring 
to have some other bill substituted as the unfinished business. 
My great hope is that we shall proceed as soon as possible, and 
that is why I ask for a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, there will be no chance to offer 
any substitute until after 1 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
order will be a vote on the motion of the Senator from New 
York, and that under the procedure and the rules no substitute 
can be offered to this particular motion, 

Mr. KENYON. I am not trying to take advantage of any 
situation, but to have a fair, square test on whether the pack- 
ers’ bill is to have any consideration at this session of the Sen- 
ate. I realize that one bill after another will be brought in, so 
that it will be impossible ever to reach it in the ordinary course 
of business. 

san Sea hea Mr. President, may I make a parliamentary 
ingu: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask whether it would not be in order, if 
this motion does prevail, for the Senator from Iowa immediately 
after to move to take up his bill and displace the bill which the 
Senator from New York has in charge? $ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That can be done at any time by a 
majority vote. 

Mr. KENYON. This afternoon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; to-morrow. 

Mr. KENYON. It could not be done until after 1 o'clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. If we take a recess it could be done im- 
mediately after the bill of the Senator from New York was 
taken up; the motion would then be in order. 

Mr. KENYON. I believe that is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that that 
is correct. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, if the Senator from New York will 
move for a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow, I will offer no 
objection. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It was my suggestion that the Senate 
should take a recess until 11 o'clock, but the Senator from 
Washington [Mr, Jones] reminds me that there is to be a 
majority conference to-morrow, which probably will make it 
impossible or inconvenient for us to meet at 11 o'clock, I there- 
fore suggest 12 o’clock. 

Mr. KENYON. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the fact that there are a 
large number of nominations in the Army which should be dis- 
posed of, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fiye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, May 22, 1920, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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NOMINATION. 


Second Lieut. Robert G. Lovett. 

Second Lieut. Cornman L. Hahn. 
Second Lieut. Edwin P. Lock, jr. 
Second Lieut. Morris W. Gilland. 


Lieut. Frank L. Lowe to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy for temporary service from the 26th day of November, 
1919, to correct i^e date as previously nominated and confirmed. 


CONFIRMATIONS,. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 21, 1920. 


CIVIL Service COMMISSION. 


Herbert A. Filer to be chief examiner of the Civil Service 


Commission. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Frederick A. Wallis to be Commissioner of Immigration at 


the port of Ellis Island, N. Y. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col. David M. King. 
Lieut. Col. Tracy C. Dickson. 
CHAPLAINS, 


To be chaplains with the rank of captain. 


Chaplain Alva J. Brasted. 
Chaplain William A. Aiken. 
Chaplain Ernest W. Wood. 
Chaplain William R. Arnold. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. Jay J. Morrow. 
Lieut. Col. James B. Cavanaugh. 
Lieut. Col. James P. Jervey. 
Lieut. Col. George P. Howell. 


To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. Francis A. Pope. 
Maj. Albert E. Waldron. 
Maj. John R. Slattery. 
Maj. Curtis W. Otwell. 
To be majors. 
Capt. Albert K. B. Lyman. 
Capt. Creswell Garlington. 
Capt. Daniel D. Pullen, 
Capt. Carey H. Brown. 
Capt. Oscar N. Solbert. 
Capt. Beverly C. Dunn. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Ralph E. Cruse. 
First Lieut. Lewis T. Ross. 
First Lieut. Charles F. Baish. 
First Lieut. Clarence L. Adcock, 
First Lieut. Keryn ap Rice. 
First Lieut. Charles S. Ward. 
First Lieut. Henry M. Underwood. 
First Lieut. James B. Newman, jr. 
First Lieut. James M. Young. 
First Lieut. James C. Marshall. 
First Lieut. Walter E. Lorence. 
First Lieut. Ames B. Shattuck, jr. 
First Lieut. Leland H. Hewitt. 
First Lieut. Michael C. Grenata. 
First Lieut, Preston W. Smith, 
First Lieut. Thomas F. Kern. 
First Lieut. Hans Kramer. 
First Lieut. Albert G. Matthews. 
To be first licutenants. 


Second Lieut. Wilson G. Saville. 
Second Lieut. Mark M. Boatner, jr. 
Second Lieut. David A. D. Ogden. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


David T. Johnson. 
Edwin G. Shrader. 
Randolph P. Williams. 
Otto Praeger, jr. 
Allison Miller. 

Newell L. Hemenway. 
Archie T. Colwell. 
Arthur J. Sheridan. 
James G. Christiansen. 
Benjamin F, Chadwick. 
Charles D. Jewell. 
Heath Twichell. 
Joseph J. Twitty. 
Robert E. York. 
Chester K. Harding. 
William V. Hesp. 
William C. Bennett, jr. 
Claude H. Chorpening. = 
Frank O. Bowman. 
James P. Jervey, jr. 
Joseph S. Gorlinski. 
George S. Witters. 
Albert Riani. 

Orville E. Walsh, 
Harvey D. Dana. 
Peter P. Goerz. 

John P. Dietrich. 
Wiliam A. Callaway. 
Howard V. Canan. 
Vere A. Beers. 
Doswell Gullatt, 

John B. Hughes. 
Eugene L. Vidal. 

L. George Horowitz. 
David A. Newcomer, 
Boyd W. Bartlett. 
Laurence Van D. Harris. 
Herbert B. Loper. 
Ivan C. Lawrence, 
Robert A. Hill. 
Sydney W. Gould, 
Fred W. Marlow. 
William J. Regan. 
Roy Green. 

Lester F. Rhodes. 

Don G. Shingler. 
John R. Hardin. 


CAVALRY ARM, 
To be lieutenant colonels, 


Maj. Abraham G. Lott. 
Maj. Ola W. Bell. 


Capt. George 


To be majors. 
B. Rodney. 


Capt. Alexander H. Davidson. 
Capt. Christian A. Bach. 


Capt. Charles 


G. Haryey. 
To be captains, 


First Lieut. Harrie K. Dalbey. 
First Lieut. John W. McDonald. 
First Lieut. David H. Blakelock. 
First Lieut. Rinaldo L. Coe. 
First Lieut. Harold J. Duffey. 
First Lieut. Jay K. Colwell, 
First Lieut. Otis Porter. 

First Lieut. Emory M. Mace. 
First Lieut. Harry H. Dunn. 
First Lieut. Renn Lawrence. 


First Lieut. 


John L. Rice, 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Frederick A. Platte. 
Karl B. Schilling. 

John H. Elleman. 
Elmer E. Barnes. 
William W. Wanamaker, 
Beverly C. Snow. . 
Richard Lee. 

Howard L. Peckham. 
John S. Niles. 

Charles R. Bathurst. 
Wendell P. Trower. 


First Lieut. Nelson M. Imboden. 
First Lieut. Randolph Dickins. 
First Lieut. John N. Steele. 
First Lieut. Eugene M. Dwyer. 
First Lieut. Wharton G. Ingram. 
First Lieut. Adrian St. John. 
First Lieut. Robert M. Carswell, 
First Lieut. Walter C. Merkel. 
First Lieut. Julian W. Cunningham, 
First Lieut. Sam G. Fuller. 
First Lieut. Clinton A. Pierce. 
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First Lieut. Thomas M. Cockrill. 
First Lieut. Delmore S. Wood. 
First Lieut. Arthur Vollmer. 
First Lieut. Otto B. Trigg. 
First Lieut. George W. L. Prettyman. 
First Lieut. Horace L. Hudson. 
First Lieut. Lawrence C. Frizzell. 
First Lieut. Robert F. White. 
First Lieut. Henry D. Jay. 
First Lieut. Ray L. Burnell. 
First Lieut. Ray Harrison. 
First Lieut. William F. Daugherty. 
First Lieut. John T. Cole. 
First Lieut. Stephen H. Sherrill. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Gerhardt. 
First Lieut. Herbert C. Holdridge. 
First Lieut. Albert C. Smith. 
First Lieut. Nicholas W. Lisle. 
First Lieut. Percy G. Black. 
First Lieut. Albert C. Stanford. 
First Lieut. Louis LeR. Martin. 
First Lieut. William K. Harrison, jr. 
First Lieut. Josiah F. Morford. 
First Lieut. Ernest N. Harmon, 

To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Clyde B. Bell. 
Second Lieut. John M. Bethel. 
Second Lieut. Francis P. Tompkins. 
Second Lieut. Cornelius C. Jadwin, 2d. 
Second Lieut. Donald Coray. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. John F. Madden. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Paul Giddings. 
To be majors, 
Capt. William H. Patterson. 
Capt. Elliott M. Norton, 
Capt. Roscoe H. Hearn. 
Capt. Morris M. Keck. 
Capt. Auswell E. Deitsch. 
Capt. Joseph C. Kay. 
Capt. Walter C. Jones. 
Capt. La Vergne L. Gregg. 
To be eaptains. 
First Lieut. Lewis Perrine. 
First Lieut. Clarke K. Fales. 
First Lieut. Madison Pearson. 
First Lieut. John M. Boon. 
First Lieut. Roger Hilsman. 
First Lieut. Holmes E. Dager. 
First Lieut. James E. Allison. 
First Lieut. Harry E. Fischer. 
First Lieut. Charles E. Rayens. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Jones. 
First Lieut. Roger Williams, jr. 
First Lieut. Harry B. Hildebrand. 
First Lieut. William Hones. 
First Lieut. Albert C. Anderson. 
First Lieut. William H. Joiner. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. James B. Mitchell. 
To be major. 
Capt. Edward D. Powers, 
To be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Donald W. Sawtelle. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM; 
To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col. Harrison Hall. 
Lieut. Col. Wright Smith. 


To be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Augustine McIntyre. 
To be major. 
Capt. Walter S. Sturgill. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTIY. 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Enrique Urrutia, jr. 
First Lieut. Enrique de Orbeta. 
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To be first lientenant. 
Second Lieut. Antonio A, Vazquez. 
PosTMASTERS. 

COLORADO. 
George Haver, Eckley. 
Ernest E. Hufty, Paonia. 

NEBRASKA. 
Nora G. Johnson, Big Spring. 
Laura M. Baird, Cairo. 
Thomas J. Oberender, Chappell. 
Claude A. Sheffner, Hay Springs. 
Archie L. Smith, Imperial. 
Lew E. Bartholomew, Ralston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRibax, May 21, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Thou God and Father of us all, who hast made us after 
Thine own image and likeness in the embryo, to be developed in 
the strenuous and complicated duties of life, 

We are a great people numerically and in achievements, but 
a heterogeneous mass from every cime and people under the 
sun, with different traditions and conceptions of life. Teach us, 
we beseech Thee, how to live together in peace and harmony 
under American traditions, thoughts, and ideals. In the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.. Amen. 


ee of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KING. Mr, Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. by printing two short 
letters on the financial situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
two letters on the financial situation. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. In the opinion of the 
Chair there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


‘Blackmon Frear Kitchin Small 
Booher 


Gandy Kreider Smith, N. Y. 
Brinson Godwin, N.C. Lankford Smithwick 
Britten Lesher Snyder 
Brumbaugh —— Pa. McDuffie Steele 
Caraway Greene, Vt. McPherson Stevenson 
Carter Harrison Merritt Strong, Pa. 
Clark, Fla, Hastings Montague Sumners, ‘Tex. 
Cole Hayden Morin Tillman 
Costello Heflin O'Connof Towner 
Curry, Calif. Hernandez Rhodes Vaile 
Dominick Hersman Riordan Venabie 
Dooling Hoch Rose Ward 
Doremus Holland Rowan Wilson, Pa. 
Drane Huli Sabath Zihlman 
Drew Hutchinson Scully 
Ellsworth Jones. Pa. Sears 
Elston Kettner Siegel 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 361 Members have an. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 


‘ther proceedings under the call. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 13138. An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
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monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, 
as amended May 15, 1916; 

H. R. 11024. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1918; 

H. R. 10285. An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; 

H. R. 13576. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to turn 
over to the Postmaster General without charge therefor a cer- 
tain building, or buildings, now located at Watertown, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13389. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of at public sale certain isolated and fractional 
tracts of lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co.; 

H. R. 13274. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the military reservation of Fort 
Logan H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 13157. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to 
Johnson County, Wyo., of lands for poor-farm purposes; 

H. R. 9825. An act authorizing certain railroad companies, or 
their successors in interest, to convey for public-road purposes 
certain parts of their rights of way; 

H. R. 9781. An act to amend section 217 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of. the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909; and 

H. R. 8440. An act to restore to the public domain certain 
lands heretofore reserved for a bird reservation in Siskiyou 
and Modoc Counties, Calif., and Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes. 

PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker's table House joint resolution 327, entitled “A joint 
resolution terminating the war declared to exist April 6, 1917, 
between the Imperial German Government and the United 
Slates, permitting on conditions the resumption of reciprocal 
trade with Germany, and for other purposes,” and I move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to 
take from the Speaker’s table and concur in the Senate amend- 
inents to the joint resolution, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 327) terminating the state of 
war declared to exist April 6, 1917, between the cs fet German Gov- 
ernment and the United States, permitting on conditions the resump- 
tion of reciprocal trade with Germany, and for other purposes, 

Mr. FLOQD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
if we can agree on some time for debate on this resolution? 

Mr. PORTER. As I understand, we are limited to an hour, 
and I am perfectly willing to divide that time with the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD. We are not limited to an hour, I understand, 
unless the gentleman moves the previous question at the end 
of the hour. 


Mr. PORTER. That is my intention, to close debate at the 
end of the hour. 
Mr. FLOOD. We have a very considerable demand for time 


on this side, and I would like to ask the gentleman to agree not 
to move the previous question at the end of the hour. 

Mr. PORTER. Well, Mr. Speaker, this resolution has been 
debated by the House upward of nine hours when it passed 
the House, and we do not think that the time for debate should 
be extended beyond the hour. 

Mr. FLOOD. This resolution was debated in the Senate three 
or four or five days, but I will cali the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that it has not been debated here at all, and 
this is an entirely different resolution in many respects from 
the resolution which was adopted by the House. 

Mr. PORTER. In reply I will say that the fundamentals of 
the resolutions are the same; they strive for the same object 

ace. 

8 805 FLOOD. This resolution does leave out some of the 
more obnoxious features of the House resolution, but there are 
a good many differences between this resolution and the House 
resolution, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. FLOOD. I hope the gentleman will let us have more time 
to debate it. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield any further 
time, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman if this 
side is to haye any of the hour the gentleman is going to allow 
for debate on this resolution? 

Mr. PORTER. I stated to the gentleman it would be equally 
divided. 

Mr. FLOOD. 
now? 

Mr. PORTER. I will yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the preamble. 

Strike out all after the resolyin 
“That the joint resolution of 
ing a state o 
and the Government and people of the United States, and making 
visions to 


Will the gentleman please yield me 30 minutes 


clause and insert: 
7 5 6, 1917, declar- 


r or 3 of all 
6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or under the 
control of the Government of the United States or of any of its officers, 


such time as the German Government has, by Ta 9 a 
è advice an 


by and w 

consent of the Senate, made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of 

German Government of all persons, wheresoever 
domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the United States, whether 
Such persons have suffered, through the acts of the German Government 
or its agents since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their per- 
sons or property, directly or indirectly, through the ownership of shares 
of stock in German, American, or other corporations, or have suffered 
damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of any rations of 
war, or otherwise and until the German Government has given further 
undertakings and made provisions by treaty, to be ratified by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for granting to rsons owing 
permanent allegiance to the United States, most favored nation treat- 
ment, whether the same be national or otherwise, in all matters affect- 
ing residence, business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and 
industrial property rights, and confirming to the United States all 
fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the 
United States during the war, whether in respect to the property of 
the German Government or German nationals, and waiving any pecu- 
nlary claim based on events which occurred at any time before the 
coming into force of such treaty, any existing treaty between the 
States and Germany to the contrary notwithstan ing. 
‘Sec. 2. That in the interpretation of any provision relating to the 
date of the termination of the present war or of the present or existing 
emergency in any acts of Congress, joint resolutions, or proclamations 
of the President containing provisions contingent upon the date of the 
termination of the war or of the present or existing emergency, the 
date when this resolution becomes effective shall be construed and 
treated as the date of the termination of the war or of the present 
or existing emergency, notwithstanding any provision in any act of 
Congress or joint resolution providing any other mode of determining 
the date of the termination of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency. 

“Sec. 3. That until A treaty or act or joint resolution of Congress 
it shail be determined otherwise, the United States, although it has not 
ratified the treaty of Versailles, does not waive any of the rights, 
privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages to which it and its 
nationals have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof or w h 
under the treaty of Versailles have been stipulated for its benefit as 
one oe the principal allied and associated powers and to which it is 
entitled. 

“Src. 4. That the joint resolution of Congress approved December 
7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the Government. and the 
people of the United States and e to prosecute the 
same, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and said state of war is 
hereby declared at an end, and the President is hereby requested imme- 
diately to open negotiations with the successor or successors of said 
Government for the purpose of establishing fully friendly relations and 
commercial intercourse between the United States and the Govern- 
ments and peoples of Austria and Hungary. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘ Joint resolution repealing the joint 
resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and Germany, and the joint resolution of 
December 7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between the 
United States and the Austro-Hungarian Government.’ ” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, while House joint resolution 327 
and the Senate substitute therefor differ materially in form, in 
effect they are substantially the same. 

Section 1 of the Senate substitute, in addition to terminating 
the state of war between the Imperial German Government and 
the United States, repeals the resolution of April 6, 1917, declar- 
ing a state of war to exist between the two countries, and for- 
bids the disposition of any property of the Imperial German 
Government or its nationals now in the possession of the United 
States until a treaty of peace has been ratified between the two 
Governments and full reparation is made to all persons owing 
permanent allegiance to the United States for loss, damage, or 
injury to their persons or property caused by the German Gov- 
ernment or its nationals; in other words, section 1 suspends any 
disposition of the property of enemy aliens until a treaty of 
peace has been duly ratified and just compensation is made by 
the German Government to American citizens who have suffered 
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damages by reason of the wrongful acts of the German Govern- 
ment or its nationals. 

Section 2, which provides for the termination of all war legis- 
lation, is identical with the same section in the House resolu- 
tion. 

Section 3 preserves all of the rights and advantages accruing 
to the United States under the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, and the treaty of Versailles the same as if the United 
States had duly ratified said treaty. This section differs from 
section 5 of the House resolution only in wording, Both sec- 
tions preyent the passage of this resolution from being construed 
as.a waiver of any of the rights accruing to the United States 
by reason of its participation in the war. 

Section 4 of the Senate substitute repeals the resolution of 
December 7, 1917, declaring a state of war between the Imperiai 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and the Government 
and the people of the United States and requests the President 
immediately to open negotiations for a treaty of peace with the 
successor or successors of said Government. 

Section 3 of the House resolution, which allows reciprocal 
trade between the two countries upon certain conditions, and 
section 4, which provides a penalty for the violation of this sec- 
tiou, have been stricken out. 

It is unnecessary to remind the House that it is now upward 
of 19 months since the armistice was signed on November 11, 
1918, and neither of the belligerents has indicated the slightest 
intention of resuming hostilities: on the contrary, the armies of 
both sides have been demobilized, commercial relations between 
the peoples of the United States and Germany have been par- 
tially resumed; all the nations associated with us in the war 
have formally ended it by treaty with Germany, and the Im- 
perial German Government has been supplanted by a Republic. 
Germany has conceded our demands by the treaty of Versailles, 
and the only controyersy remaining is the one between the Chief 
Executive and the Senate over the terms of the treaty. Under 
this state of facts, no reasonable mind can escape the conclusion 
that the war is long since terminated, and that our country is 
insistently demanding that the shadow which this technical 
state of war casts upon the rights and liberties of the American 
people shall be promptly remoyed. Congress, having exercised 
its power to declare war, to raise and support an army, to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy, to reach into the homes of the rich 
and poor alike and take therefrom the sons and place them on 
the battle fronts, and to marshal all the resources of the Nation 
for the successful prosecution of the war, surely has the right to 
exercise the same power and vacate its official acts and thus 
restore the Nation to a state of peace. [Applause.] 

The arbitrary position taken by the President in regard to the 
terms of the treaty with the Imperial German Government has 
prevented the making of peace in the usual way, which is by 
treaty; it therefore becomes the imperative duty of Congress 
to declare officially that the war is at an end. Under ordinary 
circumstances the differences between the two branches of Con- 
gress on a measure of this kind are settled in conference, but 
such action would delay the passage of the resolution and prob- 
ably subject it to a filibuster in the Senate on the conference 
report, Your committee, therefore, being fully convinced that 
time is the essence of this legislation, we have moved to concur 
in the Senate amendments so that the measure shall promptly 
reach the President. 

The passage of either resolution will require the President to 
state whether or not he intends to relinquish the extraordinary 
war powers vested in him by Congress, as all our former war- 
time Presidents have done after the termination of war, or if he 
intends to remain a dictator and use these drastic and obnoxious 
laws as a weapon to compel the Senate to desist from its efforts 
to Americanize the treaty of peace. The American people will 
await his answer with deep interest and grave concern. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Connatty], and, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that those who speak on this resolution 
muy be permitted to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all who speak on this resolution may revise 
and extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the action of the majority is rather amusing when it is remem- 
bered that on the 9th of April, H. J. Res. 327, an altogether 
different resolution from that now presented, passed this House 
and in due course went to the Senate. You will remember 


that it was current rumor all about this Capitol at that time 


and before that the resolution which was passed in the House 
had been drafted in conferences between Republican leaders 
of the House and leaders at the other end of the Capitol who 
had been directing the fight over the treaty for almost a year. 
Is it not remarkable that in view of such facts the Senate 
should strike from the House resolution every line and every 
word except the enacting clause and substitute wholly dif- 
ferent provisions and language? 

The action of the Senate leaders in inducing the House to 
pass a resolution so palpably unconstitutional and then abandon- 
ing the resolution for another of wholly different text can 
only be explained upon the hypothesis that the House was 
utilized as the victim of an experimental operation. With 
the House first acting senatorial spectators could gain a more 
impersonal and accurate estimate of the reception given it by 
the public and could better gauge the political aspects presented. 
The experimental operation was had. The public so skillfully 
sensed the futility and even the hypocrisy of the measure and 
so scorned the shameless and shocking defiance of constitutional 
limitations which it exhibited that those who had formerly 
secretly fathered it now renounced and repudiated their 
putative paternity. The nauseous dose was sweetened and 
softened and scented and is now presented to the House with 
directions on the bottle which will be faithfully followed. We 
now consider a resolution absolutely variant from that which 
was passed in the House, nothwithstanding the assurance of 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that it is 
practically the same. 

To-day, though we are faced by a new situation, the majority 
is no less subservient to Senate suggestion and is no less willing 
to obey the behests of those who sit in another body and whose 
minds direct the action of this House on this resolution than 
on the 9th of April. The Washington Post of yesterday morn- 
ing contained a statement entitled “ House to pass Knox plan,” 
and reading: 

Republican leaders in the House agreed yesterday to accept the pence 
resolution as adopted by the Senate as a substitute for the House 
5 and decided tentatively to call it up to-morrow for final 

The Washington Star of May 19, 1920, contained a similar 
statement, 

Now there are so many “Knox plans” and they change 
their minds and methods so often that to know exactly what 
is meant requires a perusal of the last edition of the paper. 
The resolution that you adopted on April 9 was a “ Knox plan,” 
but in the meantime something has modified the minds of the 
eet of that Knox plan and we now have another “ Knox 
plan.” 

But, gentlemen, your attention is particularly called to the 
declaration of this resolution that a repeal is had of the declara- 
tion of war. This purported repeal of the declaration of war is 
inserted in the hope that it will fool somebody into the thought 
that by the repeal of the resolution declaring a state of war to 
exist a state of peace is restored. 

It was incontestably ‘established in the debate in the House 
that peace could only be restored by the joint action of the 
belligerents. Congress could repeal the act providing for the 
census of 1900, but its records would remain. It could repeal 
the act which made appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year 1908, but not a single dollar expended would 
return to the Treasury, and not a letter would return to the 
sender. Such repeals would be as effective as this. Allow me 
to suggest to the chairman that he ought to repeal the dec- 
laration of war against Great Britain in 1812. I understand 
it still stands on the statute books unrepealed, and I am 
reliably informed that the act of Congress declaring a state 
of war to exist with the Republie of Mexico in 1846 stands on 
the statute books unrepealed. Have you gentlemen overlooked 
the condition in which the country now stands? Do you 
realize you have not repealed the act declaring war with Spain 
in 1898? 

Mr. PORTER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Do you not think the treaties of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States and the treaty of 
peace between the United States and Spain repealed the dec- 
laration of war? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. And that is the method by 
which you should repeal this declaration of war. The only 
constitutional way to repeal it is by a treaty of peace. Every- 
body seems to know that except the majority on that side of 
the House. [Applause.] 

The Senate resolution itself, perhaps unwittingly, admits that 
the repeal of the declaration of war does not legally restore 
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peace. If it did, there would be no necessity for adding at the 
end of the repealing clause the following language: “And said 
state of war is hereby declared at an end.” 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. And if a war is at an end the de- 
elaring of it at an end does not add anything to it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman is correct, of course. 

Section 1 of this resolution provides what else? It pro- 
vides there is peace, war is at an end, but we say to Germany 
and to the world that notwithstanding there is peace we pro- 
pose to hold on to every dollar's worth of German property 
that is in possession of the United States until the negotiation 
and ratification of a treaty. * 

American seizure and possession of enemy property were au- 
thorized under international law by the existence of a state of 
war. But for such a state we should have transgressed treaties 
and the law of nations. Without an adjustment of such prop- 
erty rights it is urged that Congress terminate the status upon 
which our claims are founded and at the same time announce its 
retention of enemy property. If the resolution creates a status 
of peace will not the question at once arise as to the right of 
the United States to retain property whose seizure and pos- 
session were only justified by a state of war? May it not be 
contended by Germany, at the bar of the law of nations, that 
the resumption of peace automatically restores seized property 
to its former status in the absence of treaty stipulations? It 
was enemy property because it was owned by enemies; when 
peace is restored they will no longer be enemies but friends, and 
can it not be argued with much force that the character of the 
property is that of its owners? Property in itself has no na- 
tionality. It possesses no citizenship. It has not the power 
to express its preference of two flags, Cold, inanimate, blood- 
less, and passionless, it is thrilled neither by the strains of 
the Star-Spangled Banner nor by the chant of Deutschland 
Uber Alles. In war its flag is the flag of its conquering pos- 
sessor; in peace its flag is the flag of its owner. 

The Allies through the reparations commission are now ar- 
ringing with Germany for the payment of indemnities under 
the treaty of Versailles, to which the United States is not a 
party, and through which she can claim no right until she be- 
comes a ratifying party. Germany is in an international court 
of bankruptcy. 

Large amounts of property claimed by her and her citizens 
and unquestionably theirs before the war are now in the 
possession of America. Germany’s creditors under the treaty 
are interested in bringing into the bankruptcy court all of the 
debtor’s estate to swell the fund to which they are looking for 
the discharge of their debts. 
lution, does it require an elastic imagination to conceive a pos- 
sible situation that might arise in which the Allies may ques- 
tion our right to retain German property, as against their 
claims? 

To such a contention we should reply that during the exist- 
ence of war, conformably to international usage and precedent, 
seizure had been made of the property as that of an enemy. 
Unless the British and French are less astute than they have 
heretofore shown themselves to be they would probably reply, 
“You had the right to seize the property and hold it during 
the war, and through your possession could have contracted 
with Germany by treaty for its permanent retention, under right 
superior to that of other nations and to their entire exclusion, 
but you have not so bargained with Germany. You have volun- 
tarily restored the status of peace without a contract with 
Germany. By the coming of peace your war tenure ceased to 
exist. The property was seized in war but was released in 
peace. In the meantime we have made and sealed an agreement 
with Germany affecting this identical property and our rights 
have attached and are superior to those you voluntarily waived.” 

This suggestion is strengthened by the fact that under the 
treaty it is stipulated that at least a portion of such property is 
to be delivered to the reparations commission for the account 
of the Allies. It may be contended, however, that by an under- 
standing the German ships in part were to be assigned by the 
Allies to the United States. That may be true. Yet the agree- 
ment was tentative. It was based upon an assumption that the 
United States would ratify in some form the treaty. Had it 
done so the tentative agreement would have been confirmed. 
But how can the United States demand of the Allies rights 
under a compact to which it is not a party and whose obliga- 
tions it declines to assume? Our conduct must be squared by 
the standard of international law—a law that recognizes the 
claims of all nations and not alone those of the United States 
and Germany. By a mere ex parte declaration of an intention 
on our part to hold German property, as contained in the reso- 


If peace is declared by this reso- 


lution, the legal and logical consequences that follow the 
restoration of peace or the ending of the war can not be 
avoided. 

In section 3-a similar attempt is made to preserve to the 
United States rights under the armistice and the treaty by a 
declaration that such rights are not waived. No argument is 
needed to convince the slowest mind that peace terminates an 
armistice. Under the law of nations it is extremely doubtful 
if any rights existing by virtue of an armistice can be preserved 
by a simple assertion of nonwaiver when peace is actually re- 
established. 

In undertaking to secure American rights under the treaty 
the following language is employed: 

Rights—which under the treaty of Versailles have been stipulated 
for its benefit as one of the principal allied and associated powers, and 
to which it is entitled. 

It is difficult to conceive why the words “and to which it is 
entitled” were added. If such rights must have been both 
stipulated in the treaty for the benefit of the United States, 
“and to which it is entitled,” it would seem that unnecessarily 
a double chain of fitle is required. Ought it not be sufficient 
if such rights were stipulated in the treaty? Why attach as 
another condition “and to which it is entitled”? These terms 
are contradictory and confusing. Until the United States rati- 
fies the treaty it can not become “ entitled” to any rights based 
upon it. If the United States is already “entitled” legally to 
such rights upon any basis other than the treaty, no occasion 
exists that such rights should also be stipulated in the treaty. 
Neither in reason nor any species of logic can the double require- 
ment that in order to be preserved such rights must both be 
stipulated in the treaty and be such as the United States is 
entitled to be justified. Either requirement should be sufficient. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to call your attention to the last 
section of this resolution, in which may be found one of its most 
amusing features. You will remember when the resolution 
passed the House no mention was made of the state of war 
existing between Austria and the United States. 

The resolution sought to reestablish peace with Germany 
alone. During the debate the minority reminded gentlemen on 
that side that a state of war with Austria still existed. How- 
ever, in order to prevent the resolution from doing violence to 
itself, in order to guarantee that the irresponsible majority 
might not mutilate the measure by amendment, lest the ma- 
jority might not accept it just as presented, to prevent any inde- 
pendence of thought which might approve proper amendments, 
or lest the Democrats might offer an amendment that would 
appeal to the conscience of the Republicans, the Republican 
steering committee had placed the resolution in a parliamen- 
tary. strait-jacket, under a rule denying opportunity to offer 
amendments. It could not be revised so as to include Austria, 
When it reached the Senate it was realized that a blunder had 
been made and section 4 was inserted, which repeals the decla- 
ration of war against Austria. 

Though the resolution pretends to declare an end of war and 
to restore peace, the President is requested to immediately open 
negotiations for the establishment of friendly relations, and so 
forth. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not now. I have but a minute. Through- 
out this contest the Democrats have contended that Congress 
could not negotiate a treaty and our adversaries now confess 
their error. Why call on the President? Why not Congress 
complete the job? The most humiliating thing that the House 
and Senate as now composed must suffer is to admit at the end 
of this resolution their own lack of authority and to request 
the President: Please enter into negotiations with Austria, Mr. 
President.“ This proud political party, in its partisan picture 
play, with its pretended puissance, has to finally admit that 
there are limitations to its power! Both Houses have solemnly 
said in a loud tone of voice, “Let there be peace,” and there 
was not peace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the matter presented is 
substantially the same as was presented by the peace resolu- 
tion adopted by the House on April 9. The Senate amendment 
to the peace resolution, which we are considering, substantially 
Improves that measure, but on the whole the issue is the same. 
No change in principle has been made. In the brief time at 
my disposal I do not undertake to repeat the arguments which 
I then submitted. As to the situation politically and otherwise, 
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that the President by his recent Hamaker telegram has further 
shown his unwillingness to accept any change in the treaty of 
Versailles and that he remains in hopeless deadlock with the 


Senate. ' 
RATE THE PRESIDENT'S POSITION, 

The President of the United States, in his letter to Senator 
Hrrencock of March 8, referring to the covenant of the League 
of Nations, said: : 

.I need not say, Senator, that I haye given a great deal of thought 
to the whole matter of reservations proposed in connection with the 
ratification of the treaty, and particularly that . — of the treaty 
Which contains the covenant of the League of Nations, and I have 
been struck by the fact that practically every so-called reservation was 
in effect a rather sweeping nullification of the terms of the treaty itself. 
I hear of reservationists and mild reservationists, but I can not under- 
stand the difference between a nullifſer and a mild -nullifier. Our 
responsibility as a Nation in this turning point of history is an over- 
Whelming one, and if 1 had the opportunity I would, beg everyone con- 
rned to consider the matter in the light of what it is possible to 
88 for. humanity rather than in the light of special national 
This letter can not be interpreted otherwise than as meaning 
that the President is determ ‘not to accept any reservation, 
change, or amendment of substince to the covenant or treaty. 
This view of his position is confirmed by the President's letter 
upon the subject to Hon. Jouett Shouse, and also by his tele- 
gram of May 10 to G, E, Hamaker, chairman of the Democratic 
committee of Multnomah County, Oreg., in which he says: 
F The chief motives which led us to enter the war will be defeated 
unless that covenant is ratified and acted upon with vigor: We can 
not in honor whittle it down or weaken it, as the Republican leaders 
of the Senate bave proposed to do, If we are to exercise the kind of 
leadership which the founders of the Republic looked forward to and 
which they depended upon their successors to establish, we must do 
this thing with courage and unalterable determination, 

At no time has the President intimated that he will accept 
any amendment or reservation which changes the meaning of 
the covenant or treaty. On the other hand, all his expressions 
have been to the contrary, and there is no basis whatsoever 
upon which hope that the President would accept reasonable 
reservations may be founded, 7 

MAKES THE LEAGUE A PARTY ISSUB. 

It is clear from the President's expressions on the subject 
that he is unalterably determined upon the covenant and treaty 
without change of substance, and that he will agree to no 
reservation which means anything. Not only is this the Presi- 
dent's position, but the Hamaker telegram shows him to be 
resolved upon projecting the issue upon the League of Nations 
into the coming political campaign. The telegram was in re- 
sponse to Hamaker's direct question to the President, by which 
he was asked whether you consider it important to nominate 
candidates pledged to ratify Versailles treaty without Lodge 
reservations,” 

The President's answer to Hamaker's inquiry can not be 
interpreted otherwise than as strong in the affirmative. He 
is determined that the campaign shall turn upon the issue 
whether the League of Nations shall be approved as it is 
planned in the treaty or whether it shall be rejected in its 
entirety. He would make this the paramount issue of the 
campaign and would have the Democratic Party to stand or 
fall by it. He demands that the party platform when adopted 
at San Francisco shall declare unequivocally in favor of an 
unamended and unchanged covenant of the League of Nations 
and the treaty of Versailles just as he first submitted them to 
the Senate, 

I protest against this position, and to make my protest 
more emphatic must yote for the pending resolution, I protest 
against an unyielding policy, a stubborn and uncompromising 
policy, which insists as the price of peace that the covenant 
be accepted without dotting an “i” or crossing a “t,” 

As an American citizen I protest against that policy, against 
the domestic strife and confusion that will flow from such an 
issue, against the turning aside from grave domestic questiong 
into foreign complications which do not press for immediate 
decision. 

AMERICA WANTS PEACE. 

America wants peace. Its very interest demands it. We 
must haye peace for the quiet it will bring, for the stilling: of 
discontent and unrest, for the domestic security which we can 
haye only through peace, We must have peace on such terms 
as can be put through, as are acceptable not only to the Presi- 
dent but also to the Senate, which has a grave and important 
constitutional function to perform in regard to treaties, 

Every interest of our country cries aloud for peace, the 
quiet and harmony of civil life, the solution of pressing public 
questions, the reconstruction of our country, the increase of 
production, the reduction of the prices of the necessaries of 
life, the resumption of industry and trade, the general restora- 
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tion of our normal life. Harsh war laws are yet being harshly 
enforced. Their time of usefulness has passed. We need more 
of mutual confidence and good will among all chisses and con- 
ditions of men, The resumption of a state of peace will pro- 
mote all these desirable ends. 


FATAL PARTY POLICY, 


I protest against a stubborn and uncompromising policy upon 
the treaty, first, as an American citizen. I protest, second, us a 
Democrat who believes that the welfare of our country is 
bound up in the success of the political party of which I am a 
member. As a Democrat I protest against my party being 
committed to a policy of refusing all compromise and demanding 
that the League of Nations shall be accepted without reserva- 
tion or change. The issue is not whether changes or reserva- 
tions should be made in the covenant, nor whether the League 
of Nations ought to be approved without change. That Is not 
the issue. The issue is whether, assuming that the League of 
Nations is proper in every respect, we should refuse to accept 
alteration or amendment thereof and demand of the country, 
as a condition of peace, that all views to the contrary be sur- 
rendered and the league be accepted without qualification. The 
American people will not approve such a stubborn and uncom- 
promising policy. The people will not indorse either the public 
man or the political party which takes such an arrogant posi- 
tion, If such a program is fastened upon the Democratic 
Party at San Francisco, it is certain to carry us down into 
defeat and disaster. I protest against the threatened destruc- 
tion of the Democratic Party, which I fear will follow if it is 
committed to arly such dangerous and unpatriotic policy, 

I protest against my party being sent down to defeat in the 
next election upon any such issue. To adopt such a policy will 
mean for it only ruin and defeat. If in obedience to the 
President's demand the Democratic convention at San Fran- 
cisco shall adopt such a policy as its platform, then the logical 
thing is to put Mr. Wilson forward as our next candidate for 
President to run upon the platform of his dictation. If it is 
to be that upon Mr. Wilson's demand the Democratic horse is 
to be ridden to ruin, then let him take the saddle himself as 
the candidate, 

Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the last time this resolu- 
tion was before the House it received the votes of all but two 
gentlemen upon this side and the votes of all gentlemen upon 
that side who, like the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLE- 
ston], do some little thinking for themselves. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The Senate resolution differs from that not at all in principle 
or substance but only in some matters of detail.’ Frankly, I 
prefer the resolution as it passed the House, but I am delighted 
to vote to concur in the Senate amendments, because by doing 
so we shall bring as soon as possible the thing that Americans 
desire—the peace of the world. [Applause on the Republican 
Side.] 

This perhaps is not the best way to obtain pence, but it is 
the only way. [Applause on the Republican side.] The way to 
have obtained peace—the proper way—was for the Executive, 
who conducted the negotiations, to have brought back a real 
peace treaty without extraneous matter in it. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] And if such a treaty had been brought back 
to the American Senate it would have been ratified in two 
months. [Applause on the Republican side.] Yet the Presi- 
dent insisted upon inserting and has since boastfully claimed that 
he had had inserted in that treaty his League of Nations, which 
90 per cent of the American people disapproved [applause on 
the Republican side], because it sacrifices the fundamental prin- 
ciples for which all great American leaders have stood, which 
millions of American citizens have fought to preserve, and which, 
of all Presidents, Woodrow Wilson has been the first to aban- 
don, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The international effect of our still being at war is not the 
only thing to be considered. We feel the effect here at home. 
To-day we are oppressed by war boards and war commissions be- 
yond all patience, and that is because all war powers granted 
by Congress terminate at one fixed date, to wit, the date of 
the proclamation by the President that ratification of a peace 
treaty has been completed. Now, we all know, gentlemen, that 
termination of the war upon those terms can never come to pass 
so long as Wilson is President of the United States. 

In our effort to economize in this Congress our greatest 
obstacle has been these vast numbers of useless employees and 
commissions, which exist only by virtue of the fact that this 
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country is still technically at war. The time has come to 
bring about the termination of the war, and the only way it is 
possible to bring that about is to pass this resolution. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Some say the President will veto it. That is his privilege. 
He has always been defiant of the will of Congress; but it 
may be that when he finds that the Congress, by a great ma- 
jority in both its branches, has insisted by this resolution upon 
having peace, the veto will not be forthcoming. But if it does 
come, we at least will have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
have interpreted the will, as I believe, of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people that this technical state of war 
shall be declared to be over and done for. fApplause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the world wants 
peace. [Applause.] That is a very beautiful thought, and he 
would have to be utterly unregenerate who would refuse to 
assent to that sentiment. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You applaud, gentlemen, but does this resolution now before 
us mean peace? You know in your hearts that it does not. 
Peace means not only the cessation of hostilities, but the adjust- 
ment of mutual claims and antagonistic interests. It is a bi- 
lateral contract and can not be brought about by the mere ipse 
dixit of one side or the other. There is no virtue in simply 
saying that we are at peace. That declaration will add nothing 
to the President's assertion that the war is at an end. 

This resolution proposes to repeal or rescind the joint reso- 
lution of Congress passed April 6, 1917, by which a state of war 
was declared to exist between the Imperial German Government 
and the people of the United States. I presume you will admit 
that this is the first time in the history of the United States, 
and perhaps in the history of the world, that such a thing 
has been attempted; particularly when actual hostilities have 
followed upon the declaration of war. I am not saying that for 
that reason it can not or should net be done now. In a meri- 
torious case we might be justified in making a precedent. The 
fact, however, that it aims to do something which does not 
appear to have been contemplated by our Constitution and a 
thing which was never done before imposes upon us the duty 
of very rigid scrutiny. The Constitution of the United States 
prescribes the method of arriving at a state of peace. It pro- 
vides for a formal treaty to be negotiated through the Presi- 
dent with the Nation's enemies, and it specifically provides 
that that treaty shall be approved by the Senate before it may 
be proclaimed. Confessedly, then, this resolution stands in 
the guise of a subterfuge to circumvent the Constitution. It 
bears all the earmarks of the shrewd and technical lawyer. 

I will not enter into the controversy as to whether or not the 
treaty should have been ratified with reservations, without 
reservations, or not at all. I may confess, however, in passing 
that I am not completely satisfied that the spirit in which it 
was rejected was wholly disinterested, humanitarian, or even 
American. It brought out an exhibition of partisanship that 
is unparalleled in our history. Consistency and sincerity were 
thrown to the winds and the lessons of history disregarded. 
While pretending to follow the teachings of Washington and 
Jefferson in the avoidance of entangling alliances with other 
nations, we have by strunge paradox put ourselves in the posi- 
tion where we can never get rid of them. The men that shouted 
loudest for the League of Nations and urged the importance of 
acting in harmony with our late allies, so soon as it became 
obvious that political capital was to be made out of the situa- 
tion executed a complete face about and preached an entirely 
different philosophy. For instance, the honorable gentleman 
who was among the most distinguished in the fight against the 
treaty and the League of Nations delivered a speech on Decem- 
ber 21, 1918, in which he said: 


To attempt in any way to separate us from our allies now or to 
prevent perfect unity of action is as harmful as such efforts were 
when we were fighting in northern France and on the plains of 
Flanders. 


He also said: 


If peace with Germany is to be durable, terms must be exacted 
which will make it, sc far as human foresight goes, impossible for 
Germany to break out upon the world witha war of conquest. 

Yet this gentleman is willing to sponsor a resolution declar- 
ing a state of peace with Germany in which no terms whateyer 
are exacted and no guaranties required. 

But he was even more insistent than that. He said: 


The peace must not only be made and agreed to, but it must be 
effective, and to render it effective there is much more to be done 
than can be done by ink and paper. Nothing can be accomplished 
unless we work in complete harmony with those who are associated 
with us in the war against the Central Powers, 
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“There is much more to be done than can be done by ink 
and paper.” Yes; indeed! And it might be added, much more 
than can be done by the passage of this resolution. But 
swallowing one’s own words seems to present no insuperable 
difficulty to the gentlemen who are striving so hard to make 
political capital for the presidential campaign out of the treaty 
situation. I do not complain about their individual change of 
front. That is their right. But, Mr. Speaker, they fly in the 
face of all of the traditions of their own party. The principle 
of arbitration in international disputes had its birth within the 
folds of the Republican Party. It was nurtured and brought 
to fruition under its ablest leaders. No one would ever charge 
Gen. Grant with sacrificing the interest of his country by 
entering into an international engagement to submit our dis- 
putes to a disinterested court, and yet to him must be given 
the credit for inaugurating the principle of arbitration in inter- 
national disputes. When he put through his plan for the 
Geneva arbitration he was maligned and ridiculed and charged 
with departing from the ways established by the founders of 
our Republic. Yet to-day his principal claim for statesman- 
ship is founded upon his humanitarian efforts to avert war 
and settle international disputes by arbitration. In an address 
at Birmingham during his trip around the world he said: 

Nothing would afford me greater happiness than to know that, as I 
believe will be the case at some future aay, the nations of the earth 
will agree upon some sort of congress which will take cognizance of 
international. questions of difficulty, and whose decisions will be as 
binding as the decisions of our Supreme Court are upon us. It is a 
dream of mine that some such solution may be, 

From this prophecy, and from this gentle, kindly philosophy, 
the leaders of the Republican Party turn to-day to advocate the 
doctrines of Chinese exclusiveness. After exertions and sacri- 
fices unparalleled in our history, they want us to declare peace 
and detach ourselves from our late associates in the World 
War without a modicum of effort to exact guaranties upon 
the issues for which we went to war. This, in my opinion, is 
the acme of folly. As matters stand to-day, the League of 
Nations is in existence. It is ratified by 28 powers of the world, 
and we stand outside the barriers—thrust into the cold by our 
own folly. We fought the war practically for the vindication 
of the right of neutrals to the freedom of the seas. To-day we 
are neutral; perhaps the only neutral in all the world; and 
yet there is no suggestion in this resolution that we shall re- 
quire of our enemies any recognition of that principle for which 
we went to war, 

Shocking as it may seem, paradoxical as it may seem, this 
resolution not only waives our national claims against Germany 
and Austria but plays us directly into England’s hands. We 
have left her in complete mastery of the world situation. We 
have run away from our responsibilities and are leaving the 
British diplomats in complete, unquestioned, and secure con- 
trol of the council of the League of Nations. 

From the murmurs and questionings I hear on every side I 
think I can perceive a very pronounced turn in the tide of public 
opinion and a very marked sentiment of fear aroused that, in 
our desire to keep aloof from international affairs, we have 
scuttled so hastily out of our entanglements that we have re- 
fused all the power and all the influence which we ought of 
right to have wielded and committed it into the hands of the 
very nation for fear of which we hesitated to assume our just 
burdens in the world affairs. The British Empire now domi- 
nates the League of Nations and can, if the occasion demands, 
align the nations associated with it in the League of Nations 
against us. This I take it is a result far beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who clamored loudest for our isolation. 

Even on the Irish question the sentiment is growing and a 
profound conviction is settling on the minds of those most 
solicitous for Ireland’s welfare that her future would be hap- 
pier and her prospects brighter if the powerful influence of the 
United States were present at the council of the League of 
Nations to take up her cause and present her just claims to the 
nations of the world. ; 

We bemoan the fate of Shantung. We deplore the conduct of 
England toward Egypt and India and Ireland. Yet what have 
we done to ameliorate their condition? We have resolutions in 
committee, but the silence of the tomb has crept over them. 
Upon these urgent matters no action is taken, and when action 
is taken they will have no more influence upon the powers now 
controlling the League of Nations than a scrap of paper blown 
in through the window by a puff of wind. Gentlemen, do not 
deceive yourselves. You can not pretend loyalty and sympathy 
and make political capital out of preambles and resolutions. 
Your whole course in this session las been one continual sue- 
cession of artifices to alienate the sympathy of the people of 
the United States, in all its subdivisions, from the administra- 
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tion that conducted the greatest war in history to a successful 
and victorious conclusion. You have been in command of the 
legislative situation here for 15 months and you have done 
nothing except what was prompted by a keen yet uncanny 
solicitude for the presidential election. By this resolution you 
hope to propitiate the Germans; but your prewar history, as 
exhibited by the records of Congress and in your efforts to goad 
the administration into war before the occasion for war arose, 
belie your present protestations. 

You know that the people of the United States are, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortu] has said, suffering from 
war bureaus and war conditions that are past all patience. 
True, so they are. If that is so, why do you not offer or act on 
the bills now in this House to repeal the war-time legislation? 
{Applause.] You will have our support without question in any 
serious effort that you may make to repeal these burdensome 
laws, but you have done absolutely nothing. Yet you think you 
can deceive the people of America by pretending that you are 
going to bring about peace by a mere resolution. You can make 
war by a resolution declaring war, but, gentlemen, you know 
very well that you can not make peace by rescinding that reso- 
lution. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how much time I 
have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has used 
16 minutes and the gentleman from Virginia IMr. Froon] has 
used 14 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, 6 weeks ago and 
17 months after the signing of the armistice found the allied and 
associated powers, with one exception, at peace with Germany 
and the world. That exception was the United States. The 
President and the Senate, charged with joint responsibility in 
the making of treaties, were deadlocked. They could not agree. 
The President was still insisting upon the League of Nations as 
he wrote it. A majority of the Senate, carrying out the senti- 
ment of a great majority of the American people, were insisting 
that if it was to be ratified at all it must first be Americanized 
by appropriate reservations. During all of this time the Presi- 
dent continued to enjoy and exercise the extraordinary war 
powers that a willing people had conferred upon him for war 
purposes. He relinquished none. With the coming of peace the 
American people expected, and had a right to expect, a relin- 
quishment of those powers by the President. The President 
thought differently. Finally, the people turned to Congress. 
Six weeks ago this House passed a peace resolution declaring 
the war at an end and repealing the war-time powers of the 
President and removing their burdensome restrictions. 

You, my Democratic friends—or, rather, most of you—op- 
posed this resolution. You claimed it was unconstitutional ; that 
the Congress had no power to declare the war at an end. Did 
you really want to serve the country by ending the deadlock and 
ushering in peace? Were you in earnest in urging these con- 
stitutional objections? No. The debate here to-day proves it. 
In the preceding debate you admitted that Congress had the 
power to repeal the declaration of war and thereby end the war. 
We passed our resolution in spite of your objections and it was 
sent over to the Senate. The Senate adopted a peace resolution 
which is similar in substance but different in form, As for me, 
I am interested in the substance of this legislation. With vital 
questions at stake I am not inclined to quibble about matters 
of form. [Applause.] Neither are the people. They want 
results. 

What does this Senate resolution do? Although there was 
nothing to your argument about the unconstitutionality of the 
House resolution, your objections in this connection are squarely 
met by the Senate resolution. It expressly repeals the act de- 
caring war. If you really wanted to end these war-time pow- 
ers and restrictions which hamper our trade, curtail production, 
and cause general discontent among our people you would stop 
your quibbling, forget your partisanship and the advice of one 
individual, and accept this resolution. Your specious pleading 
will not fool the people. With peace in Europe for our allies 
and associates, the people are demanding peace in America. 
The way is open and before us. Those who vote against it 
must be prepared to take the consequences they deserve. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. We will. 

Mr. PORTER. Can the gentleman from Virginia use some of 
his time now? í 

Mr. FLOOD. How many more speeches is the gentleman 
going to have? 

Mr. PORTER. Two. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will be glad if the gentleman will have one 
more speech on that side before we go on. 


Mr. PORTER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. Fess]. [Applause.] 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, there 
has been some controversy over the merits of the two proposals 
by the two Houses. Speaking personally, I would have pre- 
ferred that the Senate accept the House resolution. I thought 
it was a strong statement of our purpose. However, as was 
said by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
[Mr. Porrer], time is of the essence here. Everywhere we are 
told that the attenuated situation in the worid, without any- 
thing definite stated as to the close of the war, has kept things 
in an unsettled state, which can not be relieved until war is tech- 
nically ended. 

Our purpose is to end the war, technically as it is actually, 
and I am not so much concerned about the particular form of 
the resolution, and I do not think either House should feel a 
pride of opinion as to which particular House initiated it. 
What we are concerned about is to bring peace to the world. 
[Applause.] Our concern—and it ought to be the concern of 
the Democratic Members as much as it is of the Republican 
Members—is to end this intolerable situation of a war actually 
ended but technically continuing, a situation in which our 
country finds itself through the willful determination of only 
one man, who is the one obstacle that stands in the way of 
peace. [Applause.] If men would say in public what they say 
privately, there would not be a dissentient voice from that 
statement nor a single vote against this resolution. 

Our concern is also on this war-time legislation. Our concern 
is to take away the war powers placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent for war purposes and return to peace legislation. War leg- 
is lation still exists while technically war is not present. Every- 
one knows that the war is actually ended, but because it will not 
end upon the terms of a surrender of American sovereignty and 
independence preserved by the determination of the Senate, be- 
cause it will not end technically except on that ground, we propose 
here to end it not only actually but technically and at the same 
time preserve American sovereignty and independence. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

It is not the Republicans alone who want it; the Democrats 
want it as much as the Republicans, but they are in an em- 
barrassing situation by being compelled to resist the position of 
the head of the party. Some of them have done it. Many more 
will do it. They did it in this House; they did it in the Senate; 
they did it in Georgia ; they did it in Nebraska, in Minnesota, in 
Michigan, in Washington, in Idaho, in Wisconsin, the Dakotas; 
and they did it in nearly every State that has spoken, including 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Standing for peace, they 
will not allow one man because of his willful determination to 
continue war powers and embarrass the situation to the extent 
of refusing to make peace unless they can make it on the basis 
of the surrender of the sovereignty of the Nation and of its in- 
dependence. The events in Europe speak loudly upon the wis- 
dom of this flood of public protest in the country. Gentlemen, 
the thing to do is to pass this resolution now and end the war. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for six minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, referring briefly to my good friend 
from Texas, Mr. Connatty—and he knows with what sincerity 
I say “my good friend“ I was struck by his proposition that 
we had yielded to the Senate. All legislation comes by con- 
sultation and compromise. I thought the better resolution was 
simply a declaration of peace with all the world. That reso- 
lution I introduced eight months ago. I yielded my judgment 
to better lawyers upon our committee and accepted the resolu- 
tion. I stood for it. when it passed the House. Realizing, 
however, that there have been some changes in matter of form 
but not in substance in the Senate resolution, I am very glad 
to give my vote in concurrence. | 

I was surprised and hurt when my friend from Texas [Mr. 
CoNNALLY] called attention to the shocking fact that we had 
yielded our judgment in some matters of form to the Senate of 
the United States, which is the body having most to do with 
matters international, and I want to say to him that I am proud 
to be a member of a party that numbers among its membership 
men who are willing to do such a thing. I would much rather 
yield my judgment to a majority of Senators elected by the 
people of this country from a majority of the States of the 
Union than yield my judgment and my vote, as you have been 
doing, to one sick man at the other end of the Avenue. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 
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Day after day, and you know it—perhaps it is political sense 
and political wisdom—the Democratic side of the House in the 
last Congress and in this has been the most subservient of any 
Congress that ever served in waiting for the White House to 
take snuff before you would condescend to sneeze. You have 
an idea that it is your duty. I am not complaining of you, but 
I beg of you not to complain of me or my party when we, 
anxious for peace, anxious to answer the cry of a hundred 
million people to give us peace, meet on common ground with 
Senators, agree to their suggestions, and carry out what the 
people of the country want—a declaration by the war-making 
power that we are at peace. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] says, What will 
our allies say?” We have no allies. Get away from that doc- 
trine. It came to you every hour from the White House. If 
you have read the armistice, you know that we have no allies. 
We were,simply associated in that war. I will tell you, how- 
ever, what they will say. They have horned us out of business 
in Germany. England established her commercial branch in 
Berlin in 10 days after the armistice was signed. If now, as an 
American merchant, you want to buy from Germany, you have 
to get a Frenchman or an Englishman to buy for you. That is 
what they are saying to us. They are saying to us, “ Keep out 
of peace "—and they will horn out Uncle Sam“ give us the 
business, keep yourselves in a state of war, and we will get the 
business not only of Russia but of Germany.” 

Mr. FLOOD rose. 

Mr. MASON, I can not yield in five minutes. That is what 
the Allies are saying. Ah, but one gentleman says, “ Why have 
we not passed some laws”? This is the law that repeals the 
war laws. [Applause on the Republican side.] This is what 
you wanted. Ninety-five per cent of the war legislation ends 
with war. Ninety-five per cent of the legislation, the drastic 
legislation under which your President to-day is arresting men 
because they quit work, ends with the declaration of peace. 
We waited for the President and the Senate for a long year and 
a quarter to make a treaty of peace. We have now reached 
the time when we are going to repeal those laws; and, believe 
me, the Supreme Court of the United States will say that 
every one of those laws ended by the declaration of peace by 
the Congress of the United States. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The gentleman says that by accepting this amendment we ad- 
mit that there is some limitation to congressional power. I 
wish to God the President had some such idea with regard to 
limitation of Executive power. There is a limitation of our 
power, it is quite true. You can not negotiate a treaty of peace, 
and neither can he make a treaty of peace unless it is ratified by 
the Senate. There is a limitation of power. I am glad for my 
party, if they have ever been guilty of forgetting the limita- 
tions of legislative and executive power, that we have come 
back to the old lines of Americanism where, as plain American 
Congressmen, we admit there is some limitation to legislative 
power. I wish the President had been born with that idea. If 
he had any idea of the limitation of Executive power, he never 
would have sent our troops into. Siberia and northern Russia, 
there to fight his personal war for the collection of the debts 
of the people of ancient Russia to the bankers of France and 
Great Britain. If he had any idea of the limitation of Execu- 
tive power, he would not keep the people of the United States 
to-day, the women and children, paying taxes on their shoes and 
stockings in order to maintain 15,000 men in Germany, after 
the treaty of peace has been rejected. We have no more busi- 
ness with our troops in Germany than we would have with them 
in Great Britain. He had the right to send them there after the 
signing of the armistice; he had the right to keep them there 
after the signing of the ancillary convention in June, 1919, a 
year after the armistice was signed. Now, when the treaty 
failed of ratification that power ceased. He has absolutely no 
idea of the limitation of the Executive power we conceded to him 
during the war. He now seeks by the control of his party 
organization to whip you into line—and you know it—to carry 
out his personal and selfish desire to continue in his hands the 
power he had during the war. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 228, nays 139, 
answered “present ” 1, not voting 59, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 


Begg 
Benham 


Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cannon 


zarew 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 

Cooper 

Copley 

C 


rago 
Cramton 
Crowther 

Hen 

Currie, Mich, 
Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dooling 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Echols 
Edmonds 


Elliott 
Emerson 
Esch 


Evans, Nebr, 
Evans, Ney. 
Fairfield 
Fess 


Almon 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Babka 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bee 


Bell 
Benson 
Black 
Bland, Mo, 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Box 
Brand 


Buchanan 


w 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Donovan 


Blackmon 
Booher 
Brinson 
Brumbaugh 
Caraway 


Carter 
Clark, Fla. 
Goell 

0 0 
Curry, Calif. 


YHAS—228. 
Focht Lampert Ricketts 
Fordney Layton Riddick 
Foster Lehlbach Robsion, Ky, 
Frear Little Rodenberg 
Freeman Longworth Rogers 
French Luce Rowe 
Fuller, III. Lufkin Sanders, Ind. 
alllvan Luhring Sanders, N. Y 
Ganly McArthur Sanford 
Garland McCulloch Schall 
oun McFadden Scott 
Goldfogle McKenzie Sells 
Good MeKiniry Shreve 
Goodall McKinley Sinclair 
Pb huis McLane Sinnott 
ul McLaughlin, Mich. Slem 
Graham, III. McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, Idaho 
Green, Iowa MacCrate Smith, III. 
Greene, Mass. MacGregor Smith, Mich. 
Greene, Vt. Madden Snell 
Griest Magee Stephens, Ohio 
Hadley Maher tiness 
Hamill Mann, III Strong, Kans. 
Hamilton Mapes Sullivan 
Hardy, Colo, Mason Summers, Wash. 
Harreld Mead Sweet 
Haugen Michener Swope 
Hawley Miller Tague 
ays Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Tenn. 
Iersey Mondell Temple 
Hickey Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Hicks Moores, Ind, lson 
Hill Morgan Timberlake 
Houghton Mott Tincher 
Huddleston Mudd Tinkham 
Hull, lowa Murphy Towner 
Husted Nelson, Wis. Treadway 
Hutchinson Newton, Minn, Vaile 
Ireland Newton, Mo. Vare 
James Nolan Vestal 
Jefferis O'Connell Voi 
Johnson, 8. Dak. den Walsh 
Johnson, Wash, Olney Walters 
Juul Osborne Fason 
Kahn Paige Watson 
Kearns Parker Webster 
Keller Peters Wheeler 
Kelly, Pa Porter White, Kans. 
Kendall Purnell White, Me. 
Kennedy, Iowa Radcliffe Willlams 
Kennedy, R. Ramsey Wilson, III 
iess Ramseyer Winslow 
n Randall, Wis, Wood, Ind. 
Kinkaid Reavis Yoodyard 
Kleczka Reber Yates 
Knutson Reed, N. Y. Young, N. Dak. 
Kraus Reed, W. Va Zihlman 
NAYS—130. 
Doremus Lazaro Raker 
Doughton Lea, Calif. Rayburn 
upré e, Ga. Riordan 
Eagan Linthicum Robinson, N. C. 
Eagle Lonergan Romjue 
Ferris McAndrews Rous: 
Fields McClintic Rowan 
Fisher McDuffie Rubey 
Flood McGlennon Rucker 
Fuller, Mass, McKeown Sanders, La. 
Gallagher Major Sims 
Gandy Mann, S. C Sisson 
Gard Mansfield Smith, N. Y. 
Garner Martin Steagall 
Garreft Mays Stedman 
Goodwin, Ark. Milligan ea Miss, 
Griffin Minahan, N. J. Stoll 
Hardy, Tex. Moon Sumners, Tex. 
Heflin Mooney Taylor, Ark. 
Hersman Moore, Va Taylor, Colo. 
Hoe Neely ‘Thomas 
Holland Nelson, Mo. Upshaw 
Hudspeth Nicholls Venable 
Hull, Tenn Oldfield Vinson 
Humphreys Oliver Watkins 
goe Padgett Weaver 
Jacoway Park Welling 
Johnson, Ky. Parrish Welt 
Johnson, Miss. ell Whaley 
Johnston, N.Y. Phelan Wilson, La. 
Jones, Tex. ou Wingo 
Kelley, Mich, uin Wise 
Kincheloe Rainey, Ala. Woods, Va. 
Lanham Rainey, H. T. Wright 
Larsen Rainey, J. W. Young, Tex, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Langley 
NOT VOTING—58. 
nt Hastings Lankford 
Dominick Hayden Lesher 
ne Hernandez McPherson 
ry Hoch Merritt 
Ellsworth Howard Montague 
Elston Hulings Morin 
Evans, Mont. Jones, Pa, O'Connor 
Godwin, 5 Kettner Overstreet 
Graham, Pa, Kitchin Platt 
Harrison Kreider Randall, Calif, 
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Ee r e a 
ose ege! eenerson 

Sabath Small Stevenson Wilson, Pa. 
Scully Smithwick Strong, Pa. 

Sears Snyder Tillman 


So the Senate amendments were concurred in. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ruopes (for) with Mr. TELMAN (against). 

Mr. Smart. (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 

Mr. Curry of California (for) with Mr. Howarp (against). 

Mr. Hoch (for) with Mr. Scurry (against). 

Mr. Monrx (for) with Mr. Montracve (against). 

Mr. Grawam of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. STEELE (against). 

Mr. LaNdxxx (for) with Mr. CLARK of Florida (against). 

Mr. Strronc of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr, HARRISON 
(against). 

Mr. Warp (for) with Mr. SABATH (against). 

General pairs: 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. Etston with Mr. Drange. 

Mr. Votsteap with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 

Mr. STeENERSON with Mr, OVERSTREET. 

Mr. Mnnrrr with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. ExLswonrit with Mr. O'CONNOR. 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Hutines with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Costerio with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. McPrHerson with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Mr. PLarr with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. BRINSON. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye” on this roll 
call. I have a general pair with the gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. CLARK, who is absent, and I desire to withdraw my vote 
and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. LANGtEY was called, and he answered 
“Present.” 

Mr. FINCHER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Hock, is 
sick at home and can not attend and desires me to say that if 
present he would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Porter, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on 
the table. 

WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY: 


Mr. KAHN and Mr. LANGLEY rose. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] 


is recognized. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of War regarding a 
West Point matter which was discussed in the newspapers 
recently. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks: unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War relative to West Point. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following is the letter referred to: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May E, 1920. 
Hon. Junius KARN, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dean Mr. KAHN: I have received your letter of May 13 with 
regard to House resolution 551, introduced the Hon. FRED A. BRITTEN, 
8 that certain information be furnished to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The resolution recites certain statements attributed to Hon. Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University, which statements 
are said to have been made in an address before the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association as well as in a letter to Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman, com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Coast Artillery district.. 

I have not had any opportunity to see President Eliot's address be- 
fore the Harvard Teachers’ Association, nor have I as yet seen any 
letter from President Eliet to Gen. Ruckman or from Gen. Ruckman to 
President Eliot. The statements attributed to President Eliot, how- 
eyer, seem quite definite, and, for the information of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I beg leaye to recite the criticisms with certain 
corrective data and comments. Needless to say, the Military Academy 
at West Point is an institution of supreme national importance. If these 
criticisms or any other serious reflection upon its efficiency can be sus- 
tained, it is the joint duty of the Congress and the Secretary of War 
patiently and thoroughly to bring about all changes necessary to adapt 
the institution to its high public purpose. 

I undertake to state separately the criticisms attributed to President 


Mot. 
1. No American school or college intended . between 18 
and 20 years of age should accept such ill-prepa. material as West 
Point accepts.” 


‘from any 


Admission to West Point is extended to youths designated by Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives under an apportionment 
lan, A certain number of appointments are at the disposal of the 
President, and these have for many, oat been restricted by Presidents 
to applicants who are the sons of Regular Army and Navy officers, for 
the reason that such boys have no fixed residence and are therefore not 
— rm to appointment by Senators or Representatives, whose a 
tees must, in the one case, be actual residents of the State, ý 
the other, actual residents of the congressional district from which 
they are appointed. 

For many years both Senators and Members of the House of Re 
sentatives baye relied upon competitive examinations among the various 
boys desiring W ery ri to a vacancy. This practice is not universal 
but common. e result is that the candidates presenting themselves 
for admission to West Point are a cross section of the educated youth 
of the country; not, it is true, of any one district or section in which 
the educational facilities may be deeméd cially: excellent, but of the 
entire country; not often the sons of the 5 whose opportunities for 
special training are peculiar, but rather the talented sons of people of 
moderate circumstances, to whom education at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment is an opportunity not otherwise obtainable, and to whom the 
rewards of Army service, though modest, are acceptable. 

For more than 30 years I have been observing appointments to West 
Point. I have never known a school in which a dull boy was even per- 
mitted to try for the academy. On the contrary, in every school with 
which I have any acquaintance, unusually talented od — are selected by 
their masters as 1 1 robably able ge into West Point and to com- 
plete its course, and I t it may be t 
out the country secondary schools re 
5 graduates succeed making est Point and being graduated 

y 

The boys who seek these appointments, almost without exception, 
present to their Congressmen letters. from their teachers setting forth 
their superior scholarship, and Congressmen are loath to appoint boys 
who may fail, both for the sake of the boys and for the good name of the 
educational facilities of their districts, in which they and their con- 
stituents have a deep interest. 

When, however, by this process boys are appointed to the academy, 
they are received only upon presenting a certificate of successful gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school, secondary school, or attendance in 
regular standing at a recognized college or university, or oy pesaing an 
entrance examination, u r Army supervision, or present a certifi- 


cate of examination by the College Entrance Exami Boa as to all 
of which the standard 14 points of credit are u These require- 
ments are rigidly enforced by an academic board which is, by statute, 


independent of political control. Even the Secretary of War may not 
overrule the academic board, and while I have frequently heard criticism 
and complaint of the board, it has always been a per the ping with 
which it adheres to a high academic 2 rtainly, since I have 
been officially connected with the War partment I have never heard 
uarter a suggestion that the board abated or moderated its 

uirements out of any consideration of personal favor, athletic eligi- 
bility, official or social prominence, or indeed any other reason. 

From 1838 to 1915 the total number of candidates who have presented 


themselves for admission to West Point has been 17,919. Of these 8,352 


have been admitted. Of the residue 4,220 were rejected for admission 
by the academie board ; 2,746 failed to report; 921 were rejected by the 
ed rd; 573 were rejected by the joint action of the academic 
board and the medical ; 698 passed, for whom no vacancies existed ; 
198 failed to complete the examination ; 188 declined appointments after 
completing the examination, and 53 a tments were canceled. 

It thus appears that the process of selection is countrywide; that 
the requirements, from a ly academic standpoint, are adequately 
high, and that the standards are rigidly enforced. 

If the comment of President Eliot be based upon a belief that college 
entrance examinations in this country have blighted the usefulness of 
secondary schools by making ability to pass into college the objective, 
rather than the education o — ponus who attend secondary school: 

of course, agree with him. e I think the evil is lessening, I still 

that vast numbers of young men and women have in the com et 
ten out of high school only ability to pass into a college which the 
never expect to attend, rather than the degree of culture which the high 
school could have given had that been its main objective. 

But taking American secon education as it is, for rich and poor, 
in the city and in the country, t and West, I am persuaded that no 
college drawing its students from a wide geographical area compares 
with West Point in the quality of the material which it receives, and 
if more uniform excellence d be obtained by sectional or class selec- 
tion, surely the exchange would be a bad one for the national con- 


‘stituency which the academy has always had. 


2. “No school or college should have a completely prescribed eur- 


riculum.” ; 
I would not attach any value to any opinion I might express in the 
‘controversy between the prescribed curriculum and the free elective 


system of collegiate education. I am told b 
is somewhat away from the degree of 


izing that the relation of military 
art to science was constantly g, and that the requirements of 
military. men, both In thelr military and civil relations, were modi- 
fied with 281 real change in scientific knowledge or social organi- 
zation. The chairman of this board was Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, 
himself a West Point man, it is true, and a veteran soldier, but limited 
by no military traditions in the originality, fertility, and freedom of 
his intellect; a broadly cultured and scholarly man. America’s entrance 
into the World War 5 the immediate modifleation of the 
course and ed an inte devotion on the part of the academy 
to the rapid training of an in number of officers. But the Bliss 
board was only one in a continuing series of investigations and inquiries, 


‘and since the termination of hostilities modifications have been made, 


and are bein 
academy to 
military men, and to bring the spirit of the academ 


made with the object of adapting the instruction at the 
demands which this war has shown will be made upon 
into the fullest 


harmony with the spirit of the country toward the Army, and, I may 
say, — most handsome and democratic spirit, as shown by our recent 
experience, 
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After all, West Point is a 8 school, as is the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, as is any school of mines, or of chemistry, or of lan 

This does not justify the turning out of soldiers, or mining 

or chemists, who know nothing else; but it does justify a course o 
instruction which emphasizes the 9 while it produces an edu- 
cated man. ‘The purpose of West Point, therefore, is not to act as a 
glorified drill sergeant, but to lay a foundation upon which a career 
of growth in military knowledge can be based, and to accompany it 
with two indispensable additions; first, such a general training as edu- 
cated men find necessary for int ent intercourse with one another 
and seeond, the inculcation of a set of virtues admirable always, but 
indispensable in the soldier, Men may be inexact, or even untruthful, 
in ordinary matters, and suffer as a consequence only the d 

of their associates, or the inconveniences of unfavorable litigation, but 
the inexact or untruthful soldier trifies with the lives of his fellow 
men, and the honor of his Government, and it is, therefore, no matter 
of idle pride, but rather of stern disciplinary necessity that makes West 
Point require of her students a character for trustworthiness which 
knows no evasions. 

I ought to point out that West Point is but the beginning of educa- 
tion in the Army. In each of the services there are continuation 
schools of growing breadth and usefulness, and the plan toward which 
Army education is tending will more and more seek only the funda- 
mentals, both of education and character, at West Point, and look 
more and more to the special schools for the technical, scientific com- 
pletion. ‘This, I believe, is in 3 with the relation between the 
modern college and university, and it is already far advanced in prac- 
tice. How much further it can go without sacri the necessary 
special or eead ó training at West Point it is im ble to say, but 
military science is a varied and intricate body of learning, relating 
itself to all the sciences which deal with material things, coupling 
them up with the subtler bodies of knowledge which control the actions 
of men singly and in the mass. 

Army education, therefore, like the purpose for which armies are 
made, must concentrate on its objective, and however wide a field it 
covers, and however many elements it must comprehend, it can not be 
diffuse in its result, 

A perfectly pracie test can be challenged, I think, without fear 7 
West Point. Its graduates will bear themselves as well in a mix 
9 educated men as any other similar up from any other 
college expression, comprehension, and that cultured restraint which 
characterizes the intercourse of educated men. 

Another test on! be serene to with confidence. During the first 
hundred years (1802-1902) of its existence, 2,371 graduates of West 


Point left the Army to go into civil life. The occupations of these 
graduates are shown in the following table: 

President of the United States 1 
President of the Confederate States 1 
Presidential eandidate „„ 8 
Vice presider tial candidates — mS SS 
Members of the Cabinet of the United States 4 
ee ESTES EEE ES SES NILA 88 1 
Ministers of the United States to foreign countries aT 
Charge d'affaires of the United States to foreign countries_._titie 2 
United States consul generals and consuls____._____--________-_-. 12 
Members of Congress a 24 
United States civil officers of various kinds ‘satay \ of 
Presidential electo ee 8 


Governors of States and Territories 


1 
14 

dges — 
Members of State legislatures . ĩ˖„é„Kg . — 77 
Presiding officers of State senates and houses of representatives 8 
Members of conventions for the formation of State constitutions- 13 
State officers of various grades 51 
Adjutants, inspectors, and quartermaster generals, and chief engi- ~ 
neers of States and Territories „„ 28 
Officers of State militiaz TTW. 
Se TGS GS TE os 2 ee ee chet y f 
City offi — — — Ot 


ete 
Principals of academies and schools. 
Regents and chancellors of educational in: 
Professors and teachers....__...--.--___-_--___.. — 
Superintendent of Coast Survey „ 1 
Surveyors general of States and Territories 11 


— AARNE ES 
Presidents of universities, colle 


Chief engineers of States 14 
Presidents of railroads and other corporations 87 
Chief engineers of railroads and other public works 63 
Superintendents of railroads and other public works 62 
Treasurers and receivers of railroads and other corporations 24 
Civil) A IT ee ee ee 
Electrical engineers T 
Attorneys and counselors at law 200 
Superior general of clerical order 1 
Clergymen 20 
Physicians — 14 
Merchants 122 
Manufacturers 77 
rtists 3 
Architects 7 
0 TT——T—TT—TdT—T—T—T—T—T—T—VT—- wbb A 
On UPGPFPPFPFPPPP—PF—P—P—VP—V———V——————— A 
Bank president kü( ]ñʒ.H „„ 8 
Bank officers 23 
Editors 
yO ee a a Aa 


Not all of the foregoing occupations are significant of intellectual 
supremacy or necessarily superior eager but the list is one which 
could not have been made by a college with an inad te or archaic 
system of education. These men have stepped out of West Point into 
civil life and qualified in large numbers for positions e very 
highest within the gift of the people, in all walks of life; a list quite 
‘ee large and imposing to represent the triumph of talent over obstruc- 

on. 

3. No school or college should have its teaching done almost ex- 
clusively by recent graduates of the same school or college who are not 
teachers and who serve short terms.” 


The character of the education which West Point must give 
limits the field of selection of its teachers, but two observations can 
be made with regard to this criticism: 


First. It isa common practice among educational institutions 
of all grades and kinds in country. Successful students are 
singled out and made instructors in our colleges and universities gen- 
erally, and for excellent reasons. Their loyalty to their alma 
mater makes them the distinction of being on her teaching staff; 


their talents have been under actual observation, and the 
on the basis of knowledge rather than reputation; they ow the in- 
stitution, its ideals, and its traditions, and they can be relied upon to 
maintain and improve the things which have been to them an inspira- 


are chosen 


tion. 


assistant prefessor who has not had actual, successful teaching ex- 
pe as an instructor; similarly men are not detailed as instructors 


ing considered as ble to return to the 
Under the Army system of education alluded to above, this 
means further oe. in higher schools and actual experience in the 
field in the application of that knowledge. 

Two of the 12 department heads are nongraduates of the institution; 
some of the instructors are nongraduates. The whole system of in- 
struction is under the direct, nal, and dally supervision of the 
department heads; classes are divided into sections, which are in turn 
su by the head of the department, and the number of instructors 
at the academy is in the ratio of 1 to each 6 cadets. 

er or not it would be wise to bring in more nongraduates as 
instructors may be open to question, but it can not be fairly said of 
the academy that its teaching is done by recent graduates, or, to any 
large extent, by men who are not teachers, or by men who serye short 


8. 

4. The A of West Point during the World War, both in 
the field and in business offices, did not escape, with few exceptions, 
from the methods which they had been taught and drilled in 


pea 
ods of supply and account ought to have been new. The red-ta 


dus 
A substantial part of the purel 
Army was thus done by men fresh from civil life, while the business 
estions of Army wer the mining of ore and the raising of 
= to the bullet in soldier’s belt and the coat on his back—were 
subdivided into great departments, supervised by the most expert men 
civil life of the country. Any enumeration of 
istinguished men of business who 9 
e 


in 
colossal success; but whe it was or no 
come of the system of education at West Point. The done was 
done by the Nation and all the varied processes by which our citizens 
are trained contributed. 
The business of the Government of the United States and of its t 
ecessarily lar; It is conducted under a 


gu 
publie business. That sy: 

ceded ; it is 88 undergoin 
plicity, but considerations of public safety require that these transac- 
tions be matters of record and that the person who is responsible for a 
decision should make the decision. ‘The consequence is that many per- 
sons, unfamiliar with the extent of the 8 ent’s busin become 


eep) vigil 
Treasury against improvident expenditures 
ments, ve less aympathy with such a characterization. 

In the same way criticism of a tendency to “ pass the 
buck,” which no doubt refers to the experience of those who approach 
a man in uniform, ask him to decide some question affecting th 
ests, and are referred by him to somebody else for a decision. The 
citizen naturally does not understand the distribution of responsibility 

ds referred from one per- 


and irritated. This was more 


person to decide it; 
results, 


ee 
as to the allocation of other functions, and conse- 
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doned, and safeguards upon the Public Treasury neglected, it is impos- 
sible to say whether the war would have been shortened, but the in- 
quiries of the Congress would have been shortened by the absence of 
records and of any sort of process by which responsibility could be fixed 
upon a y for anythin As it is, as each transaction is inquired 
into, complete and detaile 
roduced who decided all questions upon w action was based, 
arge recoveries of public money have been effected, just settlements ac- 
complished in thousands of complicated contracts, innocent persons 
protected against aspersion and calumny, and the public mind permitted 

to rest on evidence that vast expenditures were honestly made. 
The statement to which this comment is ad alleges that the 
the main, new. Of co the exact 


methods of fighting were, in 

opposite is the fact. Methods of fighting were, in the main, old, and 
the success of the American Army lay in the fact that those who were 
responsible for it required it to trained in accordance with funda- 
mental military experience and knowledge. It is said that by reason 
of the tremendous emergency the British Army was for a time able to 
train its fresh levies on 7 in the new kind of warfare, which grew up 
out of the trenches. But the final breaking of the lines and overthrow 
of the Germany Army was accomplished by men who had been taught 
not merely to hold a trench but to break a line and to maneuver in 
the open after the line bad been broken. 

The comment seems to imply a belief, on President Eliot's p: that 
graduates of West Point have not shown up well in the military history 
of the United States. It is incredible that he could really entertain 
this belief. In every war in which the United States has been engaged 
since the academy was established, its graduates have been e geod 
alike for heroism and success. The following list is made up of names 
which illustrate American history, They are graduates of the Military 
Academy, and they are men whose memory we teach our children to 
revere: 

Indian Wars: Custer, Crooke, Wright, Mackenzie, Cooke, A, S. John- 
ston, Jefferson Davis, Abercrombie, Casey, McCall, Canby. Rains. 

Mexican War: Swift, Sherman, Totten, Bragg. R. E. Lee, McClellan, 
Beauregard, Huger, Reno, Grant, Jefferson Davis, Early. 

Civil War: General officers in Union Army, 294; in Confederate Army, 
151; Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Schofield, Buell, Burnside, Gillmore, 
Halleck, Hancock, Heintzelman, Hooker, Howard, 

atrick, Lyon, Meade, Merritt, McClellan, ‘McDowell Ord, 
eynolds, Rosecrans, Slocum, Tho Warren, Ww bt, Bea rd, 
ooper, Hood, A. S. Johnston, J. E. Johnston, R. E. Lee, by 

erson, Buckner, Barly, Ewell, Hardee, A. P. Hill, D. H. 
Hill, Holmes, Jackson, 8. D. Lee, Longstreet, Pemberton, Polk, A. P. 
Stewart, Wheeler, Fitz. Lee, Lovell, Pickett, J. E. B. Stuart, Van Dorn. 

Spanish War: Otis, King, Fitz. Lee, Wheeler, Bell, Pershing, Lawton, 


Barry. 

Explorers, builders of railroads, canals, lighthouses, etc.: Swift, 
Totten, McClellan, Poe, Abbott, Warren, Humphreys, Talcott, Comstock, 
Bache, Wheeler, Wright, Whistler, Sidell, Porter, Wilson, Greene, 
Du Pont, Ludlow, Meigs, Griffin, Holden, Black, Goethals, Sibert, Gail- 
lard, Casey, Hodges. 

Public life: Grant, Polk, McClellan, Hancock, Porter, Buckner, Lee, 


Porter, 


Longstreet, Du Pont, Briggs. 
World War: Pershing, March, Bliss, Bullard, Liggett Goethals, 
Summerall, Jervey, Scott, Graves, Biddle, McAndrew, lack, Richard- 


son, Connor, etc. 

Only one other aspect of this particular criticism requires comment. 
It is paiay suggested that the Regular Army officers, and by infer- 
ence especially West Point graduates, did not show up well in the busi- 
ness requirements of the war. Again the names of successful adminis- 
trators in the Army would be too long for enumeration. But the Army's 
present omeny is that its officers, having become known to the great 
business executives of the country who worked with them during the 
war, are now being eagerly sought for absorption into their enterprises 
to such an extent that it is difficult for us to retain their services in 
the Army. About 2,500 officers of the Regular Army have resigned 
since the armistice to accept invitations in industry and commerce. 
Most of these have been nongraduates of the Military Academy, upon 
whom no criticism is made, but the vast and uninspiring task of closing 
up the business of a great war has fallen upon the shoulders of those 
who remained, and they are performing it not merely with a willing 
spirit, but with competence and loyalty to the interests of the Govern- 
ment which are a credit alike to their character and to the training 
which has made them soldiers. 

5. The Regular Army auger to be abolished as soon as the United 
States becomes a member of the League of Nations. No nation should 
be allowed to maintain an army of the kind called regular; that is, an 
army all of whose officers are men who have embraced for life the 
profession of soldier.” 

Tt will be conceded that if we are to maintain any kind of an Army 
it ought to be efficient. It will further be conceded by those who 
know the facts that the essentials of military science can not be 
adequately conserved for the use of a country by the casual interest 
of unsystematized volunteer organizations. me organization seems 
to be necessary to study. develop, and in time of necessity disseminate 
those effective principles which protect our own foldiers and citizens 
and give them maximum efficiency against the enemy. Whether this 
body be called a Regular Army or not is immaterial. Every hu- 
mane and enlightened mind sympathizes with the aspiration of Dr. 
Eliot for the coming of the time when armament can be reduced 
and armies demobilized. I personally heartily agree with him that 
the League of Nations is the best hope of the world for the advancing 
of that time: indeed, I see no other way in which even partial dis- 
armament can be secured except by international concert of opinion 
and power, 

if this criticism, however, is to be taken to imply that a Regular 
Army in the United States is a menace to free institutions or is provo- 
cative of wars of aggression, I frankly challenge its historical truth. 
I know of no war in which America has been engaged, offensive or 
defensive, which was brought about by Army pressure or, indeed, 
stimulated by military desire, nor has there been within my lifetime 
or within the history of the country, so far as my 9 of it goes, 
a time when the Army or Army opinion was in the slightest degree 
menacing to the liberties of the American people or insubordinate to 
civil control. 

I regret to have trespassed to such an extent upon your time. 
The Military Academy at West Point has won the admiration of for- 
eign soldiers and statesmen; its graduates have served the Nation in 
every crisis of war, as they have ornamented the life of the Nation 
in times of peace. Largely as the result of the war and the ex- 
per nces engaged in it the whole 3 Army is becoming an educa- 
tional institution: it is to-day the largest university in the world; 
nur than 100,000 soldiers are being trained vocationally or educated 
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public records are su plied, and the persons 
e 3 


ag re Kil- f 


rofessedly to take advan- 
tage of its educational opportunities. That this opportunity for service 
to the public life of the country has been sympathetically received 
and is being energetically applied by the Regular Army officers would 
seem to be an additional indication of the liberality of mind which 
pervades the Army as an institution. 

House resolution 551, upon which this letter comments, calls upon the 
Congress to cause an investigation to be made into the situation at 
the itary Academy. I . to pat attention the fact 
that the Board of Visitors at the Military Academy, consisting of 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, annually visits 
the academy and keeps in close touch with its courses of instruction 
and all of its interests and activities, and I do not believe any further 
investigation can add anything to the knowledge already in the posses- 
sion of your committee and of the Congress generally. 

Respectfully, yours, 


in the 8 and recruits are flocking to it 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
RELIEF OF SNAKE RIVER SETTLERS. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speak- 
er's table the bill H. R. 12626 and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table a bill which the 
Clerk will report and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 12626) for the relief of certain persons to whom, or 
their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands along the Snake 
River, in the State of Idaho, under an erroneous survey made in 1883. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr, Speaker. 
consent has not been granted yet, has it? 

The SPEAKER. No unanimous consent has been asked. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is necessary in order to take it from the 
Speaker's table? 


Unanimous 


The SPEAKER. It is not. 
Mr. WALSH. It is a Senate amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. Oh! 


The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “not less than.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the House bill reported by the 
committee provided that the Secretary of the Interior might 
sell these lands at $1.25 an aere to these settlers who have been 
on the lands for some 30 years. It seems that on account of an 
erroneous survey the lands which they have been living on for 
years are not the lands described in the patents, And the 
House committee bill provided that on the payment of $1.25 
for these lands they may secure patent to the same. And then 
an amendment was put in in the House to make the price not 
less than $1.25 an acre. That was stricken out in the Senate 
for the reason that the Department of the Interior holds that 
the phrase “not less than” $1.25 an acre would require the 
appraisal of these lands, and the men who have been living on 
the lands would have to pay the appraised price. Some of 
these lands are worth $150 and $300 an acre. These men have 
been living on the land for some 30 years. Very valuable 
orchards and very valuable improvements are upon the lands in 
question. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, as I understand, this 
bill was under consideration in the House, and the House 
amended it by inserting the language “not less than.” After 
consideration the bill passed by unanimous consent. The 
gentlemen in charge of the bill blithely consent to put in this 
amendment, and then walk over to the Senate and allow it to 
be struck out. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I want to say that the bill was reached 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and one of the condi- 
tions that the bill should be considered was to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I say that they blithely accept the 
amendment in the House and walk over to the Senate and ask 
some interested Senator to strike out the language, and then 
walk into the House at this stage of proceedings and blithely 
ask the House to accept the Senate amendment. That is not 
good faith to the House, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The statement of the gentleman is 
unwarranted by the facts, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, 
not a fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman certainly intimated 
that we had not acted in good faith with the House. When 
this amendment was accepted in the House we supposed it was 
harmless, but after the bill was passed the legal officer of the 
Department of the Interior stated that the words “not less 
than,” if left in the bill, would, under an opinion rendered in 
connection with the use of the same words in the coal-land law, 
require an appraisal of the land. That statement was made 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, and 
it is made to this House in absolutely good faith, and the gentle 


I did not state anything that was 
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man from Illinois or no other Member of Congress has any 
right to impute any wrong motives to any Member of the 
House unless he has good reason for it. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I am not imputing wrong motives. 
But I say that it is unfair to the Members of the House to come 
here and ask us to pass bills on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar, and agree to the amendment at the time, and then go 
to the Senate and have that amendment stricken out and ask 
that the House agree to the Senate amendment without con- 
sideration, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have not the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I want to make this statement: 
While I have not served in the House as long as the gentle- 
man from Illinois, I will leave it to the Members whether I am 
not as honorable and frank in the consideration of legislation 
as is the gentleman from Illinois. I consider his insinuation a 
direct insult to me and the other members of the Public Lands 
Committee, and I resent it. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I do not care whether the gentleman 
resents it or not. I am not trying to reflect on the honorable- 
ness of the gentleman from Idaho. I am calling the attention 
of the House to the fact what when unanimous consent is given 
to the consideration of a bill and we agree to the amendment in 
the House, they go straight to the Senate and ask that it be 
stricken out, and then come back and ask the House to con- 
sider the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. OLIVER. Was there anything that indicated that the 
House desired these men to pay more than the dollar and a 
quarter at the time the amendment was accepted? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Absolutely not. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp] said that he did not think they should pay 
anything, but the bill was drawn by the department and the 
price fixed at $1.25 per acre, and we consented to the amend- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The reason the gentleman from Illinois was 
giving the gentleman from Idaho a little chastisement was for 
not knowing the reason for this amendment when he permitted 
it to go on the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not know that the gentleman 
from Idaho was the author of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is an Idaho matter. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is nothing here to indicate it. 
It does not make any difference. It is not fair to the House. 

Mr, SMITH of Idaho. I will leave it to the membership of 
this House whether it is not fair to consider the Senate amend- 
ment after explaining the facts to the House. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which the Senate 
has stricken out in this bill was offered in the House by me 
and accepted by those who had charge of the bill. Now, the 
gentleman from Idaho IMr. SamrnH] said that he accepted it 
because he thought the amendment was harmless, but I am sure 
I offered it because I thought the amendment might be of some 
public benefit. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Did net the gentleman say in the 
debate that he did not believe these settlers should be required 
to pay anything, because they had been living on the land for 
30 years and had a patent to it, and supposed it belonged to them? 

Mr, GARD. I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The Record will show it. 

Mr. GARD. I am willing to stand by the Recorp. I do not 
recall what I did say. What I say in regard to this amend- 
ment is this, that the amendment had been accepted by those 
in charge of the bill. Then we had word—so I get it from 
those now in charge of the bill—that some one in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior said it would be necessary to have an ap- 
praisement of this land if the amendment of the House were not 
stricken out. I do not see that very much harm would result 
either way. I maintain the position I took in the House before, 
that if these people had the land and thought they had the 
land and had it rightfully, but could not acquire it legally 
under an erroneous survey, then I am in favor of seeing that 
they get the land they should have, whether they pay $1.25 an 
acre for it or whether they do not pay anything for it. I want 
to do entire justice to these people who had the land, but I do 
‘not see how harm would come from the appraisement of this 
land at this time, because the bill still would provide that the 
Department of the Interior could sell it to the people who 
were entitled to it—assuming that they are entitled to it by 
their previous occupation—for not less than $1.25 per acre. 
Now, the only dispute is about the words.“ not less than.“ If 
you make it “$1.25 an acre,” they can make the transfer with- 
out any appraisement. On the other hand, if that language re- 


mains in, then they do require an appraisement. I do not see 
that any results; but, in fact, some good may result to 
the great of the people of the United States in knowing 
the value of the land, because the only criticism I have regard- 
ing matters of this kind is that we do not have as much infor- 
mation about them as we should have. That may be a criticism 
upon myself individually, but I am sure the membership of the 
House generally are not as well informed on these matters of 
public lands as they should be, and are obliged to take the word 
of the gentlemen of the committee, and therefore we should 
have a full and fair and frank discussion always by members 
of the committee in informing us just what the conditions are. 
por SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Is not this the practical diffi- 
culty: If these people had gotten the lands which they sup- 
posed they were getting, they would have gotten them at $1.25? 
Now, an error is discovered in the survey, and these people 
have established their homes there and planted their orchards 
and put improvements on the land, which haye brought up its 
value, and under appraisement the lands might be shown to be 
worth two or three hundred dollars an acre. 

Mr. GARD. That would not make any difference. Still 
under the bill they would get the land for $1.25, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But suppose under the appraise- 
ment these lands were shown to be worth $300 an acre, and the 
man would be compelled perhaps to pay $300 an acre, and much 
of that $300 an acre has resulted from his own industry after 
he has gotten this land which he expected to get, and which he 
did not eventually get by reason of a mistake for which he was 
not responsible, and for which he would have only. paid $1.25 
an acre. Is not that the situation? S 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman apparently does not understand 
the bill, because the bill provides in its present form that under 
the direction of the Department of the Interior these lands may 
be properly adjusted on the basis of not less than $1.25 per acre. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. GARD. Les. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I understand from gentlemen in 

charge of the bill that if these lands are appraised and the ap- 
praisement shows that they are worth around $300 an acre, then 
the Secretary of the Interior is under obligation to get about 
that . 
Mr. GARD. Oh, no. There is nothing of that kind in the 
bill. They say the Secretary of the Interior, under an old 
ruling, when it is necessary to appraise them shall appraise 
them. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What is the use in appraising 
them? 

Mr. GARD. Let us have them appraised. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Suppose the appraisement shows that 
they are worth what the gentleman says, $300 an acre. Do you 
think any department official would undertake to sell them for 
$1.25? Do you not think he would be open to public censure 
if he attempted to do that? 

Mr. GARD. No. The facts are that these people are occupy- 
ing lands which they thought they legally owned. Owing to 
an error in the survey it has developed that they do not own 
that Jand in the bottoms, but land up on the mountain side, 
It is really an adjustment of survey lines. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; but the gentleman has no doubt 
heard many statements brought in here and charges against 
public officials for selling things for less than they are worth, 
such as trucks and automobiles and things like that. Does the 
gentleman think they ought to put up this land and sell it for 
less than the appraised value? 

Mr. GARD. No. My own position would be that if it were 
thoroughly established that these men had lived on the land and 
cultivated it and improved it, they should have it without the 
payment of any money. That would be my own opinion. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? $ 

Mr. GARD. Yes. i 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Your position is that if this land 
is appraised at $150, the Secretary of the Interior can still 
sell it for $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. GARD. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. That is not my» understanding of 
the law. If it is appraised by the Secretary of the Interior 
he must sell it at the appraised value. ri 
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Mr. GARD. No. It was in the bill “not less than $1.25.” 
Mr. BLAND of Indiana, It requires them to have it ap- 
praised, and the gentleman says that under the law they have 
to have it appraised. What do they have it appraised for? 
Simply in order to determine its yalue, and they must get 
that value for it in the Government's behalf. 

Mr. GARD. There is no such contention. The only conten- 
tion is that it is necessary to appraise it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Les. . 

Mr. TINCHER. What possible good could come from the 
appraisement of this land? jue 

Mr. GARD. The only possible good to come of it would be the 
information, as I assume Members of Congress generally want 
to find out the value of public lands that they are acting upon. 

Mr. TINCHER. As we passed the bill, and as I understand 
the gentleman himself says it should be passed, they would pay 
only $1.25, If they do, what is the use of that appraisement? 
It would be just the cost of that thrown away. 

Mr. GARD. No. The records of the appraisement would re- 
main in the Department of the Interior as a guide as to the 
value of land in that vicinity. That would be the effect of it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
again yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. > 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If you appraised the lands and 
by reason of the fact that the settlers had planted orchards on 
those lands and made them worth $300 an acre, if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior acts upon that information, he does an in- 
justice to the man who has honestly tried to comply with the 
contract with the Government, and if you do not act upon that 
appraisement you will be spending the public money for no 
good. But if you do not act on the information you have spent 
the money to no good end, as it looks to me. 

Mr. GARD. There is no great expenditure of public money 
in that, as far as I can see, 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me give an illustration. Suppose the Gov- 
ernment should sell and deed to some one here in the city of Wash- 
ington a few lots supposedly down in Potomac Park near the river 
and in the course of a few years it should develop that the pur- 
chaser, who perhaps had erected a manufacturing plant on the 
land that had been sold, found when he turned to his deed that 
it described land not in the former park site but in the middle 
of the river itself. Would there be any good or any justice in 
requiring an appraisement of the lands that were sold in order 
to correct the deed? Surely the Government would not ask the 
purchaser to pay for the lands over again even if in 30 or 40 
years they had increased in value. Now, that is exactly a 
parallel case. The Government issued patents to lands to these 
settlers under the homestead laws. The settlers built their 
homes on what was supposed to be the lands. They cultivated 
the lands, they put out orchards. Those lands have increased 
in value until perhaps they are worth $150 an acre. I do not 
know what they are worth. 

Mr. GARD. ‘That is the point. None of us know, and that 
is the only reason for the appraisement, to ascertain the value, 

Mr. FRENCH. But the gentleman does not follow me. 

Mr. GARD. I think I do. 

Mr. FRENCH. The Government issued patents to lands on 
the canyon sides, The settlers took the patents and the settlers 
and the Government have assumed that they described the bot- 
tom lands, and it had been so supposed for 30 or 40 years, Now, 
according to certain surveys, it develops that the lands actually 
described are on the mountain or canyon side. I submit that 
no good could come from having a new appraisement, any more 
than if the city of Washington should sell lots in Potomac Park 
and it should develop later that the description in the deeds 
placed the lots in the Potomac River. No good could come from 
appraising the lots again, and no good or benefit to anyone 
could come from having an appraisement of the lands in ques- 
tion, and it would mean added expense to the Government. 

Mr. GARD. The only suggestion that came from the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. Has the gentleman from Ohio finished? 

Mr. GARD. No; I had not finished. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I thought the gentleman had finished. 

Mr. GARD. I do not care to pursue it any further. If the 
gentleman wants to move the previous question when I am mak- 
ing a statement, he can do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I thought the gentleman had finished. 
Mr. GARD. Go ahead. I do not care to speak any further, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves the pre- 
vious question. ; i y 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. “ 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


HOSPITAL FOR SOLDIERS, SATLORS, AND MARINES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. » 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13627) to amend 
paragraph (e) of section 7 of the act approved March 3, 1919, 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 


.provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick 


and disabled. soldiers, sailors, and marines.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of H. R. 13627, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. The bill ought to be reported. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Let the bill be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (e) of section 7 of the act ap- 
royed March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
reasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged 
sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” is hereby amen 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The sum of $550,000 is hereby authorized for the purchase of 
the land and buildings of the National School of Domestic Arts and 
Science, located at 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, in the District of Columbia, 
now under lease to the United States Government as a hospital, and 
for the construction of such additions and improvements thereto as may 
be necessary to suitably adapt them to the needs and purposes of the 
Public Health Service: Provided, That the purchase price of said land 
and buildings shall not exceed $460,000: Provided further, That in 
addition to the $550,000 hereby authorized, the sum of $250,000 from 
the amount appropriated by section 5 of the act hereby amended and 
of $6,000 and of $154,000 from the amounts appropriated by section 6, 

ragraphs 1 and 2, respectively, of said act, are hereby made available 
‘or Lop pind airs purposes and shall remain available until 
expended.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
seems to be a rather important matter, and apparently involyes 
the expenditure of some money, a part of which or all of which 
has been appropriated heretofore, but I do not think we ought 
to take up a matter like this by unanimous consent without any 
notice. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a re: 
port from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 536. : 


Resolced, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (HI. R. 13027) to amend paragraph (e) of section 7 of 
the act approved March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for 
discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” and after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided between those for and 
against the bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule; that at the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been agreed to, when the previeus 

uestion shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments to 
final assage without intervening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just 
read merely provides for the consideration of the bill for which 
unanimous consent has just been refused. The rule provides 
for not to exceed an hour of general debate and the reading of 
the bill for amendment. 

There is need for additional hospital facilities in the District 
of Columbia. Indeed, the law already provides for such a hos- 
pital, but need for this legislation has been found to enable 
those in charge te purchase the hospital in question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is this a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is a unanimous report from 


the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and also from 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. WALSH. What kind of 4 hospital is this to be? 


1920. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. A hospital for the disabled 
een sailors, and marines of the late war—a general hos- 
pita . : 

Mr. WALSH. How does it come to be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, 
buildings, 

Mr. WALSH. I grasp that from having heard the bill read. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For the reason that the purchase 
of buildings is provided for, and by the rules of the House 
such a bill goes to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. i Spe 

Mr, LANGLEY. Let me say for the information of the gen- 
tleman that this seeks to amend an act which was reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in the 
Jast session. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps that is where the committee gets juris- 
diction, because the bill amends something. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It has jurisdiction of all these buildings. 
This is to provide hospital facilities for soldiers of the late war. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were 57 
ayes and 8 noes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, we ought to have a quorum here 
to consider a matter of this importance, and I make the point 
of no quorum. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of no quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will 


It provides for the purchase of 
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Welling 


call the roll. 


The question was taken; and ther 


answered“ present” 1, not voting 87, as follows: 


e were—yeas 339, nays’ 0, 


Schall z Stephens, Ohio. Tinkham 
Scott Stiness ° ‘Towner Welt, 
Sells Stoll Treadway Whaley 
Sherwood Strong, Kans. Upshaw Wheeler 
Shreve Sullivan Vaile White, Kans. 
Sims Summers, Wash. Vare White, Me. 
Sinclair Sumners, Tex, Venable Williams 
Sinnott Sweet Vestal Wilson, III. 

isson Swope Vinson Wilson, 
Slem Tague Voigt = Wingo 
Smith, Idaho Taylor, Colo. Volstead Winslow 
Smith, III. Taylor, Tenn. Walsh Wood, Ind. 
Smith, Mich, ‘Temple Walters Woods, Va. 
Smith, N. Y. Thomas Wason Woodyard 
Snell Thompson Watkins Wright 
Steagall Tilson Watson Young, N. Dak, 
Steenerson Timberlake Weaver Young, Tex. 
Stephens, Miss, Tincher Webster 

NAYS—0. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Griffin 
2 NOT VOTING - 87. 

Anthony Esch Jones, Tex. Rose 
Benson Evans, Nev, Kahn Rubey 
Blackmon Fields Kelley, Mich. Sabath 

ooher Fordney Kennedy, Iowa Sanders, N. X. 
Brinson Godwin, N. C. Kettner Scully 
Britten Goodall Kitchin Sears 
Brumbaugh Gould Kreider Si 
Caraway Graham, Pa Lankford Small 
Carter Greene, Vt. Lee, Ga. Smithwick 
Casey Hamill Lesher Snyder 
Clark, Fla Harrison McKenzie tedman 
Classon Hastings McPherson Steele 
Cole Haugen Merritt Stevenson 
Costello Hayden Montague Strong, Pa. 
Curry, Calif. ays orin Taylor, Ark. 
Dent Hernandez Nelson, Wis. Tillman 
Dominick Hoch Nicholls Ward 
Drane Hoey Oliver Wilson, Pa. 
Drewry Howard Padgett wi 
Edmonds Hulings Porter Yates 
Ellsworth Johnson, S. Dak. Rhodes Zihiman 
Elston Jones, Pa. Riordan 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. KITCHIN, 

Mr. Epmonps with Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. RUBEY. 

Mr. Brrrren with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. Esch with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. OLIVER. 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 
Mr. Crasson with Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Zrarman with Mr. Eyans of Nevada, 

Mr. Goopatt with Mr. PADGETT, 

Mr. Yates with Mr. SMITHWICK. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. Hory. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. NICHOLLS. 
Mr. Sanpers of New York with Mr. HAMILL. 


Mr. Goutp with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
Mr, Porter with Mr. STEDMAN. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. HavceN with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Jones of Texas. 


YEAS—339., 

Ackerman Dempsey Hull, Tenn. Mead 
Almon Denison Humphreys Michener 
Anderson Dewalt Husted Miller 
Andrews, Md. Dickinson, Iowa Hutchinson Milligan 
Andrews, Nebr. Dickinson, Mo. oe Minahan, N. J. 
Ashbrook Donovan Ireland Monahan, Wis. 
Aswell Dooling Jacoway Mondell 
Ayres Doremus James Moon 

Babka Doughton Jefferis Mooney 
Bacharach well Johnson, Ky. Moore, Ohio 
Baer Dunbar Jolson, Miss, Moore, Va 
Bankhead Dunn Johnson, Wash. Moores, Ind 
Barbour Dupré Johnston, N. Y. Morgan ` 
Barkley Dyer Juul Mott 

Bee Eagan Kearns Mudd 

Begg Eagle Keller Murphy 

Bell Echols Kelly, Pa. ‘eely 
Renham Elliott Kendall Nelson, Mo, 
Black Emerson Kennedy, R.I. Newton, Minn. 
Bland, Ind. Evans, Mont. ess Newton, Mo. 
Bland, Mo. Evans, Nebr, Kincheloe Nolan 
Bland, Va. Fairfiel uae O'Connell 
Blanton erris Kinkaid O'Connor 
Boies ess Kleczka Ogden 
Bowers Fisher Knutson Oldfield 

Box Flood Kraus Olney 

Brand Nee 3 Osborne 

riggs Oster Angley 

Brooks, III. Frear Lanham 8 
Brooks, Pa, Freeman Larsen Par 

Browne French Layton Parker 
Buchanan Fuller, III. Lazaro Parrish 
Burdick Fuller, Mass, Lea, Calif, Pell 

Burke Gallagher Lehlbach Deters 
Burroughs Gallivan Linthicum Phelan 
Butler Gandy Little Platt 

Byrnes, S. C. Ganly Lonergan ou 

Byrus, Tenn. Gard Longworth Purnell 
Caldwell Garland uce uin 
Campbell, Kans. Garner Lufkin Radcliffe 
Campbell, Pa. Garrett Luhring Rainey, Ala 
Candler Gian McAndrews Rainey, II. T. 
Cannon Goldfogle MeArthur Rainey, J. W. 
Cantrill Good McClintic ker 
Carew Goodwin, Ark. McCulloch Ramsey 
Carss Goodykoontz McDuffie Ramseyer 
Chindbiom Graham, III. McFadden Randall, Calif, 
Christopherson Green, lowa MeGlennon Randall, Wis, 
Clark, Mo, Greene, Mass. McKeown Rayburn 
Cleary Griest Mekiniry Reavis 
Coady Hadley McKinley Reber 
Collier Hamilton McLane Reed, N. Y. 
Connally Hardy, Colo, McLaughlin, Mich. Reed, W. Va. 
Cooper Hardy, Tex McLaughlin, Nebr. Ricketts 
Copley Harreld MacCrate Riddick 
Crago Hawley MacGregor Robinson, N. C. 
Cramton Heflin Madden Robsion, Ky. 
‘risp Hersey Magee Rodenberg 
Crowther Hersman Maher Rogers 
Cullen Hickey Major Komjue 
Currie, Mich. Hicks Mann, III cuse 
Dale Hill Mann, S. C. Rowan 
Dallinger Holland Mansfield Rowe 
Darrow Houghton apes Rucker, 
Davey Huddleston Martin Sanders, Ind: 
Davis, Minn. Hudspeth Mason Sanders, La. 
Davis, Tena, Hull, Iowa Mays Sanford 


Mr. Hays with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Benson. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 13627, and pending 
that I ask unanimous consent that one half of the time be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANsrFrerp] and the 
other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to the 
bill? The rule provides that one-half the time shall be con- 
trolled by those opposed to the bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There being apparently no one against the 
bul, I ask that the gentleman from Texas control it, 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Speaker, I will claim the right to control 
the time. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman from Ohio opposed to the 
bill? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rule says that those opposed 
to the bill shall control one-half of the time. 

The SPEAKER. But the rule does not say who shall control 
the time in opposition. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 13627. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 


tion of the bill H. R. 13627, with Mr. Green of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
aragraph (e) of section 7 of the act ap- 
ed “An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to p ital and sanatorium facilities for dis- 
charged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

de) The sum of $550,000 is hereby authorized for the purchase of 
the land and buildings of the National School of Domestic Arts and Sci- 
ence, located at 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, in the District of Columbia, now 
under lease to the Uinted States Government as a hospital, and for the 
construction of such additions and improvements thereto as may be nec- 
essary to suitably adapt them to the needs and purposes of the Public 
Health Service: Provided, That the purchase price of said land and 
buildings shall not exceed $460,000: Provided further, That in addition 
to the $550,000 hereby authorized, the sum of $250,006 from the amount 
my As by section 5 of the act hereby amended and of $6,000 and 
of $154,000 from the amounts appropriated by section 6, paragraphs 1 
and 2, respectively, of said Soe are hereby made available for the 
above-mentioned purposes and shall remain available until expended.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall detain the committee 
for only a few minutes. I have always had a reverential ad- 
miration for our soldiers who fought in all our wars. From my 
boyhood they have stood apart in my estimation as the real 
heroes of the Republic. [Applause.] I think everyone will 
concede that we can never pay fully the debt of gratitude that 
we owe to them. I am in favor of giving them all as liberal 
consideration and aid as the finances of our country will permit. 
I think also you will concede that our first and highest duty is 
to provide proper hospital facilities for the sick, injured, and 
wounded soldiers. [Applause.] That is the purpose of this 
bill, as far as it goes. Our committee has had extensive hear- 
ings on the general hospital situation, and I think these hear- 
ings will show that we have fully developed all the material 
facts bearing upon the situation. The Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Director of the War Risk Bu- 
rean, the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, and sev- 
eral subordinate oflicials, Gen. Wood, chairman of the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, famous experts on mental and nervons diseases and 
tuberculosis and their treatment, and many ota cs have all been 
heard. We discovered during our investigation that there are 
a good many thousands -I believe about 16,000—of our returned 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines who are without proper 
hospital treatment. We ascertained that there were available 
in the national homes for disabled volunteer soldiers something 
over 9,000 vacant beds. At one hearing we had before us the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and other officials 
of that bureau. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. In a moment. We had also Gen. Wood, 
chairman of the board of directors of the national homes, and 
others, all participating in the hearing and debating the matter 
fully. They reached the conclision, and so did we, that those 
beds could be made available for the treatment of these sol- 
diers, That will still leave several thousand more not properly 
provided for. 

We requested the Secretary of War to appear before our com- 
mittee a second time, which he did, with a view to determining 
if we could not obtain space in the unoccupied Army posts so 
as to further curtail the authorizations which the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Public Health Service were asking for. 
Secretary Baker explained the situation quite fully, and the 
most that he would consent to was to give us a revocable permit 
to admit our returned disabled soldiers of the World War into 
the hospitals attached to these posts, which meant that he could 
at any time order the patients removed so that these posts could 
be used for military purposes, for which they were originally 
intended ; and he added the further condition that no tubercular 
patients were to be admitted to these post hospitals. He ex- 
plained that if the Mexican situation cleared up it would be 
necessary for the department to have these posts reoccupied, 
although at least two of them have not, I am informed, been 
used for several years, except for housing a sufficient number 
of persons to look after the buildings. The committee reached 
the conclusion that it was not wise to undertake to utilize these 
unoccupied posts for hospital purposes under the circumstances. 

This bill is only a step in the direction of providing proper 
hospital facilities for these men. The committee is now en- 
gaged in the consideration of additional legislation, with a 
view to establishing other hospitals in other sections of the 
country, particularly for tubercular and mental and nervous 
diseases, or neuropsychiatric cases, as the doctors call them. 
We hope to be able to report that bill to the House with a 


unanimous recommendation and at a very early date. Now, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has 
just stated the matter I was about to inquire respecting, and 
that is relative to tubercular patients. Does this bill provide 
for that also? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is to be a general hospital. The purpose 
of the Health Service is to segregate tubercular patients as 
much as possible. That will all be embodied, as I have already 
indicated, in a bill that we will report at an early date—within 
the next few days, I hope. 

I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
ANDREWS], who is the chairman of the subcommittee appointed 
by the chairman of the committee to investigate the question, 
ane whi has well and faithfully performed that duty. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, on the 5th of 
last December the Secretary of the Treasury submitted a letter 
to the Speaker of the House with memoranda covering what 
was supposed to be needs for proper hospitalization for our dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World War. By 
reference to House Document No. 481 you will find that the 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance states that 
there are 641,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines discharged from 
the service with some degree of disability. Under the law it 
becomes the duty of the Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance to cause a medical examination of the applicants for 
aid. When the examination discloses a disability exceeding 10 
per cent the applicant is regarded as entitled to the provisions 
of the law for hospitalization. 

You will find that under the act of March 3, 1919, certain 
sums of money were set apart to be used, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of caring for 
such cases. Paragraph (e), section 7, of that act reads as 
follows: 

(e) The sum of $550,000 is hereby outhorized for the construction, 
on land owned by the Government, on a site to be selected by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, of a hospital 
plant complete in the District of Columbia or vicinity. 

That money stands at the discretion of the Secretary, to be 
used by him under the limitations imposed in the paragraph. A 
diligent search was made by the department for a suitable site 
on Government ground in the District. They failed to find one 
that was satisfactory. Consequently no action was taken 
toward the construction of the buildings. The money, therefore, 
remains intact, still to be used by the Secretary under these 
limitations as he may see fit. When the report of the Secretary 
of December 5 came before your committee for investigation, 
this appropriation was brought under consideration in the hear- 
ings. It occurred to your committee that it would be wise for 
us to confer with the Surgeon General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the hope that some agreement might be reached on 
the lines of practical economy and efficiency fer the service, 
That conference led to the conclusion that the property in 
question ought to be secured for the benefit of the service. 

An explanation now in regard to the property: This prop- 
erty was developed for educational purposes by the School. of 
Domestic Arts and Science. When the war came the girls 
went into the war work and the school closed. 

The buildings were then leased for hotel purposes and were 
in use as such for some months. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury afterwards leased the property for hospital purposes, as he 
had full authority to do under other provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1919, and since the 10th of June, 1919, it has been 
used by the Public Health Service for the benefit of disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World War. When your 
committee visited the institution they had about 80 or 85 pa- 
tients. We found upon examination that this, as stated by the 
Secretary, is an ideal location for a hospital. After proper nego- 
tiations by the Treasury Department a price was agreed upon, 
$460,000, for the purchase of the buildings and grounds. All of 
the sewer, water, and lighting facilities are complete, in good 
order. The four stone buildings are comparatively new, and 
the architect’s inspection shows that the value of the improve- 
ments on the property is $289,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know what it is as- 
sessed for im the District of Columbia, for the purpose of taxes? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I can not answer that ques- 
tion. I did not inquire. 
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Mr. LAYTON. Where is this property situated? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. At 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, in 
the vicinity of the Naval Observatory. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is it on elevated ground? . 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. We are informed that the sec- 
ond story of the main buildings is almost on a level with the 
fop of the Washington Monument, and that is about as good as 
you are going to get. There is a beautiful view from the build- 
ings overlooking the city, attractive in every particular, Prop- 
erty in that locality is selling at from 75 cents to $1.25 per 
square foot. 

The price, after deducting the value of the improvements, will 
leave the cost of the land at about 34 or 35 cents per square foot. 
We find that upon the basis of cost we are well within the limits 
of practical economy. This, perhaps, will answer in part the 
inquiry made by the gentleman a moment ago. The patients, 
about 80 or 85 in number, seem to be in cheerful spirits and 
express great satisfaction because of the favorable location. 
Now, the Secretary recommends that, in addition to this $550,000, 
the amount of $410,000 from that same act shall be set apart 
and used for the enlargement of the institution, which, when so 
enlarged, will accommodate approximately 300 patients. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. RAKER. Just for two questions. Can the gentleman 
tell the committee about what we are paying per month now 
for this property? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
month. ; 

Mr. RAKER. One other question: Is that the building that is 
there where the street car comes along; does that belong to 
the property? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. So the property comes clear to the street where 
the street car line runs? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAKER. This property was known a year ago as the 
Mount Alto Hotel? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Exactly. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. What is supposed to be the average cost 
of a building to accommodate one patient? = 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Well, I can not answer that. 
I can simply answer in these terms: We will have this property 
at $460,000, 114 acres of ground ; $500,000 for enlargement of the 
institution, which, according to the estimate of the Surgeon 
General, would accommodate 300 patients. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is $3,200 per man. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is the ordinary estimate 
given by the hospital service in computing the cost of a build- 
ing, but I might say to the gentleman he will be greatly sur- 
prised when he finds in many instances in the construction of 
hospitals that the price may run from $3,500 to $4,000 per bed. 
Your committee has tried to adopt a plan by means of which 
that item will be reduced, and we hope we will be successful. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman excuse me for saying that 
I wish he would take out of the Recorp the word “plant.” 1 
do not like to hear the word “ plant” used in connection with 
a hospital where people may die, and it may look like we were 
planting them. 4 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Accepting the suggestion of 
the medical authority from the “empire” of Delaware, I 
would be glad to change to any word he suggests 

Mr. LAYTON. Institution. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Institution, and I will ask 
the reporter to so record it. Let me invite your attention to this 
paragraph of the Sweet bill, which is a reproduction and a slight 
enlargement upon the provisions of the original war-risk act of 
October 6, 1917: í 

Paragraph 6 of section 302 of the Sweet bill (Public, No. 104, 66th 
Cong.) contains the following: 

“(6) In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured 
shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental 
medical, surgical, and hospital services, and with such supplies, includ- 
ing wheeled chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances as 
the director may determine to be useful and reasonably $ 
which wheeled chairs, artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances 
may be procured by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in such manner, 
either by purchase or manufacture, as the director may determine to 
be advantageous and reasonably necessary,” 

The certifications thus made by the Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance impose upon the Government the duty of furnishing 
adequate hospital facilities, 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask the members of the committee to 
pause for a moment and meditate upon that provision of law, 
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There is the foundation of the liability of the Government for 
the work of hospitalization. Now, when your committee was 
called upon by that communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury on December 5, 1919, to provide hospital facilities to 
the extent of $85,000,000 we thought we had a tremendous 
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problem before us, and so we did. We have reviewed all the 
facilities of Army posts and cantonments; we have reviewed 
those services; and we haye found that they were not properly. 
supplied with-the facilities to meet the permanent necessities 
resulting from chronic cases. - Note for a moment: Out of that 
641,000 cases of disability discharged from service, 155,000 ap- 
plicants have been examined and found entitled to the benefits 
of the service. One hundred and twelve thousand of that 
155,000, having been analyzed carefully, show 15,000 seriously 
affected with mental trouble, 15,000 and a little more with 
tubercular troubles, and 81,000 cases of general disability. 
There is our problem. The certifications are increasing at the 
rate of 1,200 per month. We have assumed the liability, Un- 
der the law we are obligated to meet that, and more than 
that. We stop not to plead the law, but we stand in recogni- 
tion of the fact that our first and imperative duty is to pro- 
vide for the disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines to the best 
possible advantage. [Applause.] Now, when these cases ap- 
pear these certifications are made by the director, and we are 
under, obligation to find the hospital facilities. Sixteen thou- 
sand patients are now under the charge of the Public Health 
Service alone. The State hospitals and private hospitals in 
various communities are also used to the limit. Some pro- 
vision is being made, however imperfect it may be now and 
then, for all thus far. But here are chronic cases, here are 
the general disabilities in the numbers I have indicated. How 
are we providing for them? We must make that provision. 

The sundry civil bill recently passed by the House aided your 
committee very materially in the solution of its problem. 
Forty-six million dollars was carried by that act to be distributed 
at the discretion of the Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, and therefore the national home for soldiers came 
more readily into service than any other institution we might 
find, and the director now makes the distribution. In the use of 
that fund he can utilize every Government facility for the care of 
those men and thus avoid additional expense and the construc- 
tion of buildings to meet the exigencies. There are 9,000 va- 
cant places in those homes. We bring the boys to fill the places 
and we may find that the space is then inadequate, and it will 
be comparatively inexpensive to add new units to those institu- 
tions und increase the hospital facilities, the heating plant and 
overhead charges already being provided for. With that fund 
your committee can solve that part of its problem easily and 
well and economically. Moreover, we not only have these 
tubercular cases and mental cases in the numbers I have indi- 
cated, but I am sure that if each one of you will take those 
figures and the report of the hearings and study them you will 
find that a large number of chronic cases are there to be pro- 
vided for during the lifetime of the men, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. \ 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
Government was now paying $3,000 a month rental for this 
property. How many beds does that provide for at that rental? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. They have about 80 or 85 
patients there now. 

Mr. McKEOWN, How long is this contract made for? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That contract ends as soon as 
the bill passes. The Government takes the property. And if 
we refuse to do that, then on the call of the individual who 
owns the property. He has already called it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The contract was entered into for the pur- 
pose of selling the property at the time? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. No, sir. The Secretary of the 
Treasury practically took charge of it. Not because the owner 
of the property was hunting for a tenant; he had one, The 
Government wanted the property and found it best adapted of 
anything available and practically went in and took it. That 
is the reason we are there. Let me call your attention to this 
fact, that the Secretary of the Treasury—and his letter is in 
the report—the Surgeon General, and the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds are unanimous in their indorsement of 
this proposition and urge its acceptance as promptly as it can 
be made. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. RAKER. Practically all the facilities provided for the 
disabled ex-service men are now occupied? Is that correct? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes, sir; and*we are crowded 
and troubled at every meeting to find increased facilities, I am 
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U 
told that 500 of these soldiers are in St. Elizabeths. They and 
their friends aré pleading that they may be removed to some 
place where they will not be mingling with people from all con- 
ditions and walks of life. . 

Mr. RAKER. The idea is to take these men entirely away? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. By and by. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman thinks that ought to be done? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes; I certainly do. 

Mr. RAKER. At what particular place now are they provid- 
ing for the tuberculosis patients? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. They are scattered hither and 
yon, and they can not be put together, 

Mr. RAKER. At what particular point are they providing 
for the temporary insane? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. As I say, there are 500 here. 
Those at St. Elizabeths would come in from the ordinary hos- 
pitals, or institutions, or any place else. 

The appropriations made by the present Congress for the 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines approximate $300,000,000 
for compensation, vocational education, medical and hospital 
care and treatment. The building of a few hospitals for chronic 
cases is absolutely necessary. 

Without taking the time to review in detail the hearings in 
relation to individual plants, I may invite attention again to 
the provision carried in the last sundry civil bill for an appro- 
priation of $46,000,000 to be placed under the control of the 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. That appropri- 
ation and the methods of its use will aid the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds very materially in the solution 
of their problems. It will furnish the method by means of 
which all of the agencies now owned and controlled by the 
Government suitable for hospital purposes can be used harmoni- 
ously and in the line of practical economy. For instance, the 
national homes for disabled soldiers of prior wars have at 
this time about 9,000 beds that can be used to assist in caring 
for the soldiers of the recent World War. Adjustments can be 
made at this time whereby the soldiers of the World War may 
have their quarters and suitable hospital provisions without 
interfering with those who are already in the homes. If hos- 
pital facilities at any one of those homes should not be ade- 
quate for the enlarged demands placed upon it, it will be a 
comparatively inexpensive and easy matter to erect a building 
or buildings to meet such needs. Thus the overhead charges can 
be avoided and practical economy exercised with respect to 
grounds and buildings as well as overhead charges. In other 
words, the board of governors of the soldiers’ homes can pro- 
ceed with their management without interference, and the 
Public Health Service can be furnished space in which to prose- 
cute its work without interference from other sources. 

As the law makes the Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance the responsible agent to ascertain who are entitled 
to hospitalization, it follows naturally that he is the person to 
make the distribution of the patients where institutions with 
suitable accommodations can be furnished. As experience will 
point the way, particular classes of cases can be segregated 
wisely and assigned where specialization can be properly given. 

Two other distinct lines should be carefully studied to provide 
for those who are suffering from mental troubles and those 
who are afflicted with tuberculosis. The horrors resulting from 
the poison gases and the terrible experiences of the war are 
revealed in most forcible form in many of those cases. From 
the 15,000 already mentioned who are afflicted with tubercu- 
losis there will be a considerable number of chronic cases. Of 
the 15,000 afflictéd with mental troubles a considerable number 
may never regain the power of reason. It is therefore very 
evident that we must make suitable provision for those two 
classes without delay. The duty is upon us. While financial 
pressure is tremendous from every direction this demand stands 
Urst and is imperative. 

I am sure there is no division of opinion at this point. 
not pursue it further at this time. 

Your committee will submit very soon definite recommenda- 
tions in regard to these cases. 

The study of this question grows with intensity as we come 
in contact with the boys who have sacrificed even more than 
life for their country. As we have mingled with a few of the 
men in the hospitals that we have visited we have been deeply 
impressed with the frightful horrors of war. But out of it all 
there comes a refreshing suggestion in the thought that a kind 
and overruling Providence has used this chastisement toward 
the development of a stronger bond of union among the people 
of the United States of America. The boys from the southland, 
the northland, the eastland, and the westland, all together mak- 
ing an American land, have united the people of America in 
bonds of union, in fraternal ties, which we hope will never be 
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broken. They bring our boys from all sections of the country 
with oneness of purpose, and with a patriotic devotion to the 
flag, the Constitution, and the Union which none can sever. 

Mr. GARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. To ask what has been the amount of time con- 
sumed by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has con- 
sumed altogether 25 minutes and has 5 minutes remaining. In 
case there is any gentleman opposed to the bill, then that gen- 
tleman will be recognized at the conclusion of 30 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. If there is no 
one that announces he is opposed to the bill—— 

Mr. GARD. When the Speaker was in the chair he pro- 
pounded the question, and I announced I was opposed to some 
of the provisions in the bill, and I understood that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky controlled one-half hour and that I should 
control one-half hour. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think the Recorp will show that, 
I merely withdrew the request. 

Mr. GARD. That is my understanding of what the RECORD 
shows. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to be right about it, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. Under the rule there was one hour of time, to be 
equally divided between those in favor of and those opposed to 
the bill. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous con- 
sent that he control 30 minutes of the time, and I think it also 
included the request of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I also coupled with that request that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAns¥Frecp] control the other half, 
and the point was raised that he was not opposed to the bill, 
and I renewed that part of my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The whole point is that no agreement was 
reached, but if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] is opposed 
to the bill, then, when the gentleman from Kentucky has ex- 
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recognition. 

Mr. GARD. I so stated to the Speaker, and I understood the 
time was allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has five 
minutes more at his disposal. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I reserve that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will not the gentleman yield one minute 
more to the time of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I can not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp] desire to be recognized? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I claim recognition. I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am frank to say that when this bill was fifst read 
from the Clerk's desk I thought it was a bad policy to launch 
upon. Since I have heard these gentlemen explain it and since 
I have talked with a number of members of the committee, it 
seems that this property is well situated and well adapted 
for hospital purposes. But the thing I want to call attention 
to is that this ought not to be a precedent. I have supported 
legislation to take care of our wounded soldiers. I voted for 
the Speedway Hospital at Chicago because I believed it was 
modern, that it was up to date, that it was the best of its kind 
in the country, and that is the kind of building I want the United 
States Government to put its money into when it goes to build- 
ing hospitals. And I do not want to set a precedent here of 
buying old buildings or buying buildings that have been con- 
structed that are not modern and not up to date, and will not 
make suitable hospitals for the future years. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will say that the Surgeon 
General said to us that he could not construct more suitable 
buildings for hospital purposes than these are now, and that is 
the reason he took them. They are fireproof and modern. 

Mr. McKEOWN. As I said at the outset, I am not complain- 
ing about this particular building, because I do not know any- 
thing about it, and I put my confidence in the good judgment 
of this committee. But I do say it is not good policy to follow 
up this plan of buying buildings that are not suitable for 
hospital purposes, not saying that this is not suitable for those 
purposes, but the policy of spending your money for anything 
but the very best hospitals. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I desire to assure the gentleman that 
such is not the policy of the Committee on Public Buildings 
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and Grounds. It is not intended to buy any unsuitable build- 


ings. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad to have the assurance of the 
chairman of that committee. But, gentlemen, there is something 
else I want to call your attention to. There seems to be a dispo- 
sition to concentrate these hospitals all around Washington. 

Now, gentlemen, here is what we find from our experience: 
The soldier boy improves more quickly in the neighborhood of 
his own State or in the vicinity of his home. I have had boys 
that were brought down in North Carolina and in Georgia in 
the hospitals write me that they would just as soon be dead 
as to stay there, and we have had those boys transferred out 
West, where they came from, and it was but a short time 
before they were out on the street walking, and they imme- 
diately improved. I say it is not right and it is not fair to 
locate all the hospitals here in the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia. Let us scatter them throughout the 
United States and put these boys nearer where their relatives 
live. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. This law provides—the act of 
March 3, 1919—for the building of the hospital here, We have 
left that stand as it is. The need is clearly defined. It is 
clear that we need an institution here. The program of the 
committee runs all the way from Oklahoma to California and 
to the Atlantic coast. Now we have got Oklahoma in line, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad that the gentleman has not 
overlooked that good State, because it has always been hooked 
up hitherto with the State of Texas, or else they have gone out 
farther West. If they have got to go to any Southwestern 
State, Texas is all right; I have no fault to find with the Lone 
Star State, but feel that Oklahoma is entitled to consideration. 
Gentlemen, you will make a serious mistake if you permit all 
the hospitals to be located here in the District of Columbia. 
The patients ought to be sent out so that they will be within 
reach of their relatives when they are being taken care of in 
the hospitals. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I wish to disclaim at the outset 
any attitude of opposition to the spirit of this bill. I rise rather 
for the purpose of making an honest inquiry. I take it for 
granted that we are all in sympathy with such proper efforts 
as are being made to get suitable and adequate accommoda- 
tions and hospital facilities for the wounded and disabled 
soldiers, If further accommodations of this character be 
needed here, in that same spirit we are willing to establish 
them here. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I have only five minutes. I should like to 
«mplete my statement before I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. I notice that the report of this committee 
says: 

This property consists of four new fireproof and two wood-frame 
buildings, located on a ve desirable site containing 114 acres of 
ground, unusually well adapted to Ponpe pur It is estimated, 
as of June 10, 1919, that the buildings and o improvements were 
worth $289,920. It 1 that unimproved lots in that immediate 
locality have been selling recently at prices ranging from 75 cents to 
$1.25 square foot. It is also stated that these grounds contain 
500,940 square feet. At the minimum 7 of 75 cents per square foot 
the value of the land alone would be $375,705. Dedueting the value of 
the improvements from the proposed purchase price the actual cost of 
the land would be $170,080. 

Now, adding those two sums, $289,920 and $375,705, for the 
buildings and the grounds, respectively, we find that in the 
opinion of the committee the property is worth $665,625. In 
other words, we are geting it here under this bill at a bargain 
of $460,000, or approximately $200,000 less than its real worth. 

Now, I do not mean to criticize the committee, nor do I mean 
to criticize the assessor of property for taxes in the District, 
but I took occasion to inquire of the assessor as to the value 
of this property. It is assessed for taxes, as you all know, 
upon a two-thirds valuation. ‘The full value, according to the 
assessment of 1920, is $183,376, covering both the land and the 
improvements. In other words, if the statement of the com- 


Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 


mittee be correct as to the value of these buildings and this 
ground, subtracting the full value as per the 1920 assessment 
from the full value as estimated here we find a discrepancy 
of $481,749. 

Now, I say I have no disposition to criticize either the com- 
mittee or the assessor, and I rise simply in order to ask for 
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accurate information. We are living at a time when economy 
is necessary. We are studying about it and preaching it 
day and night, and very properly, because the taxpayers are 
overburdened. We see a great deal in the newspapers of Wash- 
ington to the effect that the people who reside in the District 
of Columbia can not afford a substantial raise in their tax 
rate. They are paying now very much less proportionately 
than the people in the respective States. And yet, if the com- 
mittee estimate be correct, the full value of this property, accord- 
ing to the 1920 assessment for taxes, is very much less than 
one-third of its actual value. It does seem to me that if the 
committee is correct in its figures and if this case is indicative 
of the general situation here the people of Washington are not 
paying their proportionate part for the support of their Gov- 
ernment, If the assessor is correct in his figures, then we are 
paying an exorbitant price for this property. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think it should be stated in justice 
to the owners of this property that their first price for the 
sale of the property to the Government, as I recall it—and I 
am sure I am correct—was $500,000, and then $475,000, and 
finally they agreed to accept $460,000. In other words, the 
owners of the property themselves have never asked $650,000 
for it. The report says that property in that vicinity has been 
sold recently at prices ranging from 75 cents to $1.25 per 
square foot. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say for the information of the gentle- 
man 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Can the gentleman give me more time? 

Mr. GARD. Win the gentleman put in the Recorp the re- 
spective assessed value of the land and the buildings? 

Mr. LANHAM. I have that according to the report of 1918. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. LANHAM. The assessment for 1918 shows the improve- 
ments assessed at $83,700 and the land assessed at $25,127, 
making a total of $108,827. That being two-thirds of the real 
value, then the real value in accordance with the figures of the 
assessor in 1918 was $162,941. Now, I have not the respective 
amounts assessed on improvements and lands for 1920, but the 
full valuation for 1920 is $183,876, and, of course, taxes are paid 
upon two-thirds of that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman know whether the 
property here is assessed for half its value? ; 

Mr. LANHAM. It is assessed presumably at two-thirds of 
its value; but in this case, if the figures of the committee be 
correct, it is assessed for less than one-third of its value. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman think the fact 
that it was first used for a girls’ school, and in some measure 
at least for a public institution, may have had some influence 
upon the placing of the valuation on the property? 

Mr. LANHAM. I can not say as to that; but I do know this, 
that in 1910, 8 acres of this property, with the main frame build- 
ing on it, sold for about $28,500. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be admonished when I 
have used 10 minutes of my time. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, H. R. 13627 
is founded on a bill approved March 3, 1919, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium 
facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. 

I am sure every one here would wish to afford every possible 
facility for the best possible care and treatment of all the dis- 
abled and wounded soldiers of the Great War, and in saying 
what I do about this bill I call attention to some of its provi- 
sions rather for information than for the purpose of opposition, 
so that we all may know just what the bill means. 

The original law in section (e) provided that the sum of 
$550,000 was authorized for the construction, on land owned 
by the Government on a site to be selected by the Secretary, 
of a hospital plant complete in the District of Columbia, 
Now, what I have observed regarding this, as well as the mat- 
ter we had up yesterday, is that we are facing a tendency to 
expend great amounts of public money lightly and without 
consideration. 

The time is now here when public expenditures must be 
looked after and considered in the light of their reason and 
of their necessity. If they be reasonable and necessary, I am 
sure there can be no objection. But here, under the guise of 
building a hospital for $550,000 on land owned by the ‘Goy- 
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ernment, the committee now come in with a proposition to 
amend that so as to provide for the purchase of outside land 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I can not yield just at this time. It is proposed 
to take with this land not facilities for hospital purposes but 
facilities at their best for school purposes, and, of course, the 
two are not at all consistent. What is sought to be done now 
under the authorization of $550,000 is to spend $460,000 for an 
additional site, ground in the District of Columbia, and on 
top of that the proposition is to spend $90,000 in addition, 
to take up the full appropriation of $550,000, and then to take 
from other authorizations in the bill, in section 5, $250,000, 
and in section 6, paragraphs 1 and 2, $6,000 and $154,000, all 
for these purposes, which together make up the sum of 
$910,000. 

I am not criticizing any of the real estate transactions in this 
case. I do not care to comment upon the report of the ap- 
praiser or the assessor and on what you are proposing to pay 
for the land, but I am commenting upon this proposition that 
no sooner does Congress give an authorization for certain 
purposes, such as affording a modern, up-to-date hospital at a 
cost of $550,000 on Government-owned land for disabled and 
sick soldiers of the late war, than the Treasury Department 
comes in and wishes to expend an increased amount. We all 
recognize what the departments do. There is a strife in every 
department to make itself bigger, to get more things under its 
jurisdiction. So the Treasury Department now says that it 
can not find any place im the District of Columbia where land 
owned by the Government is a proper hospital site, and there- 
fore we must buy new land, and that is what is proposed here. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 7 

Mr. LANGLEY. I wish to state that the committee has for 
several months been engaged in holding hearings having for 
their primary purpose the cutting down of the expenditures and 
estimates that were presented to us and urged by the Public 
Health Service and the Secretary of the Treasury. If we had 
followed these we would have asked for a much larger au- 
thorization than this bill does. Furthermore, the estimates of 
the value of the property and the additional amounts required 
are based upon the recommendation submitted to the committee 
in detail by the department. 

Mr. GARD. I do not dispute that the committee has been 
endeavoring to cut down these appropriations. 

Mr. LANGLEY. A total of over $8,500,000 was asked. 

Mr. GARD. But the first evidence of it is that they not only 
do not cut down the appropriation, but they go outside and 
recommend additional appropriations. Here is what we are 
doing: Section 5 provides that the sum of $300,000 be appro- 
priated for a contract with any existing hospital or sanatorium. 
Out of that $300,000 we take $250,000 for this bill. 

Section 6 provides for $150,000 for emergency needs of the 
Public Health Service. We take $6,000 of that. It provides 
$1,500,000 for emergency fund for the purchase of lands and 
buildings. We take $154,000 of that for this purpose, going out- 
side of that which Congress has heretofore authorized, because 
when Congress appropriated $550,000 it was supposed that that 
would erect here in the District of Columbia a splendid hospital 
building, put up for hospital purposes. Instead of that we now 
acquire for $460,000 an old schoolhouse building site, and on 
top of that we propose to expend nearly $500,000 in order to 
get the thing in shape. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARD. If I have the time I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman seen this “ old school- 
house building site” ? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I have. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Your committee have been there and 
examined it in detail. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I know that. I appreciate that you have, 
and I do not refer to it in any offensive sense. I referred to 
it as an old schoolhouse building site, and that is what it was, 
because it belonged to this domestic-secience school. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman state when 
these buildings were built? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know. My recollection is that I was up 
there at one time when it was called the Mount Alto Inn, I 
believe. My recollection is that there are three or four stone 
buildings up there that look like they have been there a long 
time. I do not know. They are not new buildings; they are 
old buildings. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. They were built probably three or 
four years ago. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman means that the site is 


old, I think he is correct, but the buildings are not old. 


Mr. GARD. I will accept the judgment of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will state that the buildings are mod- 
ern, fireproof, and that the partitions have already been rear- 
ranged until they are absolutely suitable for hospital purposes. 
I went all through them a week ago. 

Mr. GARD. This is the point that I desire to call attention 
to. We appropriated $550,000 in the act of March, 1919, a 
year ago, for a most excellent purpose, and now we are asked 
to advance that $550,000 close up to the one million dollar mark, 
We are leaving our construction of the building on Government 
property and buying new property and not doing as we were 
instructed, constructing a new hospital, but revamping a school 
building more or less old for hospital purposes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Will the gentleman tell us if the 
United States has any Government-owned land in the District 
of Columbia suitable for hospital purposes? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know. 

Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. The Government owns land down 
by the navy yard and around the Mall, which is all low land. 

Mr. GARD. I am not conversant with the fact, but of course 
am willing to take the opinion of medical men. But this is not 
confined to the District of Columbia. It provides for a hospital 
plant in the District of Columbia or vicinity. In section (e), 
which the gentleman has before him, the sum of $550,000 is 
appropriated for the construction on land owned by the Govern- 
ment of a hospital plant complete “in the District of Columbia 
or vicinity.” 

Now, my objection, if it be an objection, and I would not have 
it characterized as an objection if it hindered the bringing of 
remedial care to any soldier of the Great War, but what I 
desire to call attention to the membership of the committee and 
the House and of the country is that it seems to be the policy 
of the administrative function of this Government to crowd in 
everything they can; once getting the camel's nose under the 
tent, there is no question of the amount they seek to claim. 
That is what they are doing in this case. The appropriation of 
$550,000 is changed in its meaning and intent and purpose. We 
leave all that now, buy new land, more land, which we possibly 
do not need, more room to expend money, put up more buildings, 
fix up the schoolhouse building, build it according to the latest 
standard, and possibly tear down some, and all under the guise 
of an appropriation which we now abandon and wholly change. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time, and I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| impression which might possibly arise from the criticism of 


the gentleman from Ohio, who has so kindly yielded me time. 
In reference to his construction of the purpose of the bill, I 
would like to assure the Members of the House, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio in particular, that it was never the inten- 
tion of the committee in drafting this bill to give the Public 
Health Service any power to buy additional land other than 
that which is acquired under this act. 

The paragraph of the bill on page 2 provides that the sums 
of $250,000, of $6,000, and of $154,000 appropriated under 
section 5 of the act of March 3 are specifically limited to 
the improyement of this particular tract of land. There 
is no authority in this bill giving the Public Health Service 
or the Secretary of the Treasury any power to buy land 
outside, 

Mr. GARD. It is the intention of the bill to give outside 
of the $550,000 the sum of $250,000 and $6,000 and $154,000 
for the hospital improvements at Mount Alto. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is the purpose of the bill, but I think 
the gentleman will admit that his comments would lead to a 
misapprehension as to the purpose of the bill. The money must 
be expended on these premises under the terms of the Dill. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Has the committee made any effort to secure 
a proper site outside of the District of Columbia where land 
can be had very much cheaper? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; under the act of March 3 we were 
specifically confined to Government-owned land. 

Mr. LAYTON. I understood the gentleman from Ohio to 
say that you were not, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman from Ohio is wrong if he 
said that. Under section (e) of the act of March 8 the Public 
Health Service is required to build a hospital within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Government-owned land. 
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Mr. LAYTON. Vill the gentleman allow me to read the 
provision? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON (reading): 

(e) The sum of $550,000 is hereby authorized for the construction, 
on land owned the Government, on a site to be selected by the 
Secretary of the „ with the a of the President, of a 
hospital plant complete in the District of Columbia or vicinity, is 

Mr. GRIFFIN, The Secretary of the Treasury has con- 
strued that to mean the District of Columbia. The term “ vicin- 
ity” really gave no latitude, because the Government owns no 
land in the vicinity that is not preempted for other purposes. 
The search for a suitable site, however, embraced both the 
District and vicinity. The Government-owned land, for in- 
stance at Tacoma, was reserved and occupied for hospital pur- 
poses by the War Department for the benefit of men in the 
service, The Public Health Service can only extend its benefi- 
cence to the discharged soldier. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did not the fact that these buildings are 
ready for occupancy at once enter into the consideration? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; they are occupied, and I will say that 
that fact made this project appeal to us as a purely business 
proposition. The Secretary of the Treasury could not secure 
a tract of land on which a hospital could be constructed 
in the District of Columbia or in the immediate vicinity. He 
did find this tract of land upon which there were buildings 
already erected which can be used for hospital p He 
acquired the property by lease and immediately put it into good 
use. By this act of forethought he was able to give hospital 
accommodation to discharged soldiers a full year ahead of the 
time in which a complete hospital structure could be erected. 

Now, as to the price to be paid for the land and buildings. 
This committee felt that it could not afford to assume any re- 
sponsibility on that head and refused to dicker with the owner 
as to price, We put it up to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
arrange the terms of the deal and advise us of the result of his 
negotiations, with his recommendations. His report, as con- 
tained in his letter of March 23, 1920, to the chairman of our 
committee, was couched in the following language: 

And concurring in the statements iy March 
25, hereto attached, I have the honor S 
from the National School of Domestic Art and Science gnc) to sell 
to the Government their property now under lease to the United States 
for the sum of $460,000, and to recommend that the legislation pro- 
viding for a hospital within the District be so amended as to permit 
the purchase of this property and the further extension and improve- 
ment of the a ons thereon as may be n to meet the 
needs of the Public Health Service for hospital accommodations in the 
District of Columbia. i 

Respectfully, D. F, HOUSTON, Secretary. 

I wish to add further that his recommendation was based 
npon no idle or hasty assumption. He had the architect of the 
Public Health Service make a very careful and painstaking 
appraisal and estimate of the cost of reproducing the structures 
as they stood. His appraisal showed that it would cost $289,920 
to reproduce the buildings and equipment as they stood, taking 
into account all proper deductions for depreciation. ‘This left 
the demand for the land $170,080. Whether this is too high or 
not I do not pretend to know. We purposely kept our hands 
off that question, preferring to leave it to the discretion and 
judgment of the highest financial officer in our Government. 
His estimate is good enough for me, and the fact that he thinks 
it fair and reasonable entitles his recommendation to respect. 
And I would not set up against his judgment the fact that the 
property happened in 1918 to have been assessed for the amount 
mentioned by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LAN HAI. We 
can all take judicial notice of the fact, I venture to say, that 
real estate assessors in the District of Columbia have been 
more than commonly indulgent to landlords, much more so 
than they have been either to their tenants or intending pur- 
‘chasers. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am somewhat impressed with the statements of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. Of course, no one is going to 
vote against this bill, because it provides for the purchase of a 
hospital. The men in charge of the department have said that 
we must have it for the use of the soldiers, and we will all vote 
for it, but to the extent of these departments wedging in when 
you give them a chance, I agree with the gentleman from Ohio, 
I do not believe that we have any better example of that, or 
ever will have, than what has recently happened here in the 
city of Washington. In April the Secretary of War appeared 
before the Committee on Military Affairs and recommended that 


posal” 


the surplus of the nitrate of soda then on hand in possession 
of the Government—100,000 tons—be loaned to the trust. I was 
in the Committee on Agriculture at the time that happened, 
when members from the Committee on Military Affairs came 
into the Committee on Agriculture and asked us what we knew 
about it, that being a product which is used in the manufacture 
of fertilizer. The gentleman from New Jersey IMr. HUTCHIN- 
son], 2 member of that committee, knew all about it. He said, 
“You do not want to do that,” and he took his lead pencil and 
fixed the resolution so that it was all right, because it provided 
that the Government should sell the nitrate now, at a time when 
the price for it is higher than it has ever been or ever will be 
again. He said, “ We either ought to reduce the price and sell 
to the farmers at a reasonable rate, or, looking at it from a 
commercial standpoint, sell it for what it is worth and put the 
money into the Treasury.” ‘The resolution provided that we 
should not Ioan it but should sell it in lots of not less than 
1 ton or more than 100 tons. What has the War Department 
done? They have entered into a written agreement with the 
trust, the three men, by which they have sold it to them osten- 
sibly at a rate of $80 per ton, allowing them $890,000 for han- 
dling it, but they have not sold it to them, because they have 
bought it back next June, a year from this, for $80 a ton. 
They are making the trust a present of $4,000,000 based on any 
reasonable hypothesis as to what this nitrate will be worth at 
that time. Every man knows that, and the department has 
just simply ignored the act of Congress and ignored our rights 
to pass laws, has violated its obligations, if it has any, toward 
the people, toward the Government, and is standing in with that 
profiteering combination, and in my remarks I shall nanie them, 
and in my remarks I shall print a copy of the contract and I 
shall call upon the Department of Justice of the United States 
to bring action to nullify the contract and prevent this fraud 
on our Government. That contract was entered into on the 
1ith day of this month, and it can still be stopped. 

If the Department of Justice is against profiteering and 
against the trust and for the people and for the Treasury, if the 
things that department says are not idle words, then that ac- 
tion will be brought. There is not a lawyer in this House who, 
if thi$ would happen in his State and he held a prosecuting 
office, would bring suit and stop that unfaithful officer, such as 
the Secretary of War—this conscientious Secretary of ours. 
He would stop him from absolutely doing what he wanted to 
and what the law we passed says he shall not do. Some may 
say that it has nothing to do with profiteering. Let me tell you. 
He has set the price of this product that goes into fertilizer, 
for one year from now, at $80 a ton, a higher price than ever 
was paid. He has fixed that price. That price fixing has only 
one equal in history, and that is the price fixing by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on sugar. It is in the interest of the profiteers, 
against the people, against the Government, against the taxpay- 
ers, and I call upon the Department of Justice, if there is one 
iota of sincerity in the make-up of that department, to bring 
action to prevent this nefarious fraud upon the people. I pro- 
pose to put all of these documents into the Recorp, [Applause.] 

The copy of the resolution passed by Congress is in the con- 
tract. The three firms are Wessel Duval, 28 Broad Street, New 
York; W. R. Grace & Co., New York; and J. H. Baker & Bro., 
New York. 

These three firms get the 100,000 tons. Congressman HUTCH- 
INSoN performed a good service for the farmer and his country. 
The Secretary of War stood against him, and, with the three 
companies having a monopoly on this product, they have nulli 
fied the law and acted for the profiteers. r 

A copy of the contract follows: 

{War—Ord—O-PM-138-146-a. Wessel Duval & Co. and United States of 

America. Ordnance ent, United States Arm Contract for 


the sale of nitrate of soda under Senate joint resolution No. 180, and 

the replacement thereof, Dated May 10, 1920. RHH: mch.] 

This agreement, entered into this 10th day of May, 1920, by and 
between Wessel Duval & Company, a copartnership, haying its general 
office at No. 25 Broad Street, New York City, New York (hereinafter 
called the contractor), party of the first part, and the United States 
of America, actin; 8 and Ls a by R. H. Hawkins, lieu- 
tenant colonel, Ordnance Department, United States Army (hereinafter 
called the contracting officer), acting under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of War and by direction of the Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army, party of the second part, 

Witnesseth ; 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted and the 
President has ap roved as of April 23, 1920, a Senate resolution No. 
180, which provides: 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to meet_the 
existing emergency in the shortage of fertilizers the Secretary of War 
is h y authorized to sell for cash at the 1 market price, at 
the time of the sale thereof, to such distributors or users thereof in 
the United States as shall request the same and in such quantity to 
each, not less than one ton nor more than one hundred tons to any 
8 as he shall see fit, not to exceed in the aggregate one hun- 

red thousand tons of nitrate of soda now held as a reserve supply of 
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the War Department, the proceeds of such sale to be id to the 
proper item of the current 5 pe tga made for such 
purposes: Provided, That the tary of War shall report to Con- 
gress not later than December 6, 1920, the names of all purchasers of 
said nitrate of soda, together with the prices for which sold.“ 

Whereas by direction of the Secretary of War and through circular 
advertisements for proposals, persons, firms, corporations were in- 
vited to submit 5 for the sale to distributors and users prior 
to October 1, 1920, in amounts not te exceed one hundred (100) tons 
or less than one (1) ton, to any purchaser, a supply of nitrate of soda 
belonging to the United States, not to exceed one hundred thousand 
tons (of 2,000 lbs. per ton), and to replace the amount so sold sub- 

uent to December 1, 1920, and prior to June 30, 1921; and 

hereas the lowest and best bids were submitted by Wessel Duval 
and Company, W. R. Grace and Company, and H. J. Baker & Brothers, 
as per copy of proposal dated May 6, 1920, hereto attached and made 
a part hereof, marked Exhibit “A”; and : 

Thereas in accordance with said invitation and proposal an award 
for the furnishing of the services and the delivery of the materials 
has been made to Wessel Duval & Company, W. R. Grace & Company, 
and H. J. Baker & Brother, as per copy of notice addressed to the said 
bidders under date of May 8, 1920, copy of which notice is hereto 
attached and made a part hereof, marked Exhibit “ B.” 

Now, therefore, under the laws of the United States in such cases 
made and provided, and particularly under the provisions of the Senate 
resolution hereinbefore recited, and in consideration of the mutual 
agreements herein contained, the said parties haye agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I. The contractor agrees that it will, acting as agent for the 
United States, sell nitrate of soda for cash and dispose of the same 

rior to October 1, 1920, at the prices hereinafter specified, to such 
distributors and users of nitrate of soda in the United States as shall 
request the same (selling, however, not less than one ton nor more than 
one hundred tons to any purchaser). The contractor shall not sell 
or dispose of any amount which, together with the amount to be 
disposed of by W. R. Grace & Company and H. J. Baker & Brother, 
shall exceed an aggregate of one hundred thousand tons of nitrate of 
soda. The contractor shall not be required to sell and dispose of more 
nitrate of soda than is requested by the respective distributors and 
users who shall apply for or uest the delivery of nitrate of soda 
within the meaning of Senate joint resolution No. 180, and within 
the terms and meaning of this contract. The contractor shall sell 
for cash, nitrate of a at a selling price of $88.90 per ton of 2,000 
lbs., f. o. b. cars at warehouse. It is understood that the nitrate of 
soda available for sale and d ition under the terms of the said 
Senate joint resolution is available as and when released by the office of 
the Chief of Ordnance at the points mentioned below and in the 
amounts enumerated below, although the amounts are ‘stated without 
exactness, but only in approximate figures. The said points and ap- 
proximate amounts are as follows: 


Pounds. 

Nitro, West Virginia 36, 252, 000 
Brunswick, Georgia 7, 356, 
Hopewell, Virgin 114, 600, 000 
Fernandina, Florida 3, 828, 000 
Galveston TTT „328, 000 
Jacksonville, Florida 22.780, 000 
Little Rock, Arkansas -- 000, 000 
Fer e Ä—: 11. 356, 000 
Mt. Union, Pennsylvania -=-= , 216, 000 
Pensacola, Florida 15, 616, 000 
Tamps: Wiotide a Sxl ee nnn 8, 840, 000 

No warranty or representation is or shall be made as to the con- 


dition or quality of the nitrate of soda to be sold to distributors or 
users. 

ARTICLE II. The contractor shall, in the first instance, assume and 
pay all necessary cost for bagging, weighing, reconditioning, shipping, 
and similar incidental expense (inclu ng clerical work) of piacing 
nitrate of soda so sold on board cars at the respective points of presen 
storage. It is estimated that the cost for bagging weighing, recon- 
ditioning, shipping, etc., will be approximately $0. 33 per pound, but 
this estimate shall be subject to modification by written notice from 
the contracting officer as the estimate needs or requires modification 
in the light of experience. The United States shall (by credit or pay- 
ment us provided in Article VIII hereof) reimburse the contractor for 
the proper items of expense for such bagging, weighing, recondition- 
ing, shipping, etc., in the amount actualy expended therefor, as deter- 
mined by an audit and investigation, to be conducted on behalf of the 
United States. of the books, accounts, invoices, and vouchers of the 
contractor, und the contractor agrees to keep and preserve for such 
audit all books, accounts, invoices, and vouchers necessary for the 
proper determination of such cost. 

ARTICLE III. The United States shall pay to the contractor for its 
services as agent in so selling and disposing of nitrate of soda a fee 
or commission of 24% computed on the selling price f. o. b. cars at 
warehouse. ‘The price or sum of $88.90, mentioned in Article I, is 
hereby fixed as the price at which nitrate of soda shall be sold to the 
distributors and users until such time as the contractor shall be notified 
in writing by the contracting officer that a different sum is to be 
charged for nitrate of soda sold thereafter to distributors or users. 

ARTICLE IV. Title to nitrate of soda so sold to distributors and users 
shall pass upon loading f. o. b, cars at warehouse as evidenced by in- 
voices, shipping receipt, or bill of lading, and the quantity shall be 
determined by the weights appearing on such invoices, bill of lading, or 
shipping receipt. 

ARTICLE V. The contractor 


apres that as a part of the consideration 
to sell and deliver to the Unit 


States the United States agrees to buy, 
receive, and pay for nitrate of soda of equal quality and nitrogen con- 
tent in an amount equivalent to the nitrate of soda sold by the con- 
tractor to users and distributors in accordance with the said Senate 
resolution, to the end that all nitrate of soda sold prior to October 1 
1920, by the contractor shall be replaced by nitrate of soda of equa 
quality and nitrogen content. The nitrate of soda so replaced shall be 
delivered ex yessel or ex store at Mobile, Alabama, subsequent to Decem- 
ber 1, 1920, and prior to June 30, 1921. The contractor shall pay and 
assume all expenses, including demurrage, accruing prior to delivery, 
ex vessel or ex store. ‘The said replacement nitrate of nona ea be 
y to the con- 


sacked in customary bags. The United States shall 
tractor as a just and fair compensation for such replacement nitrate 
of soda, four dollars ($4.00) per hundred pounds, ex vessel or ex store, 
Mobile, Alabama, and payment shall be made upon the usual Govern- 
ment voucher for deliveries as made from time to time. 

ARTIE VI. The contractor shall not be held responsible for delays 
in delivery of replacement nitrate of soda in the event of the closing of 


the Panama Canal by slides or otherwise, and the delivery time shall be 
extended by a time equivalent to the number of days the Panama 
Canal may be closed to navigation through the period extending from 
November 15, 1920, to June 15, 1921. $ 

ARTICLE VII. The contractor shall require each person, firm, or cor- 
poration applying for nitrate of soda to certify that the aggregate 
amount of nitrate of soda requested, together wit 
fore sold, to such person, firm, or corporation out of the United States 
reserve stock does not exceed one handred tons, 

ARTICLE VIII. The contractor shall submit a weekly report to the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance setting forth the name and address of 
each purchaser of nitrate of soda to whom nitrate of soda has been sold 
under the provisions of this contract, together with the amonnt of 
nitrate of soda so sold and the price at which sold, and the designation 
of the point from which shipment or delivery was made. 

The contractor shall make payment to such officer or agent as the 
Chief of Ordnance or as the contracting officer shall designate in writ- 
ing on or before the twentieth day of each month and in funds accept- 
able to the United States at Washington, D: C., for the amount of 
nitrate of soda sold during the preceding month. Such payment shall 
be at the rate of four dollars ($4.00) per hundred pounds of nitrate of 
soda_sold, and payment shall be made to the order of the Treasurer of 
the United States for deposit to the credit of the appropriation des- 
ignated “ Armament of fortifications C,“ no year. As soon as prac- 
ticable after October 1, 1920, the contractor. shall make a complete 
detailed report of all expenses incidental to the sale of the nitrate of 
soda for bagging, weighing, reconditioning, shipping, and similar items 
referred to in Article II of this agreement, and if the amount of such 
items or expenditures shall be less than the amount retained by the 
contractor (exclusive of the fee or profit of 23%) the contractor shall 
refund and repay to the United States the amount of such excess in 
funds acceptable as aforesaid and payable as aforesaid, and in the event 
that the amount actually expended for said items (plus the fee or profit 
of 23%) is in excess of the said retained amount, the United States 
will pay to the contractor the amount of such excess. 

ARTICLE IX. The contractor shall give a proper surety bond condi- 
tioned upon the full and faithful performance by the contractor of 
all of the terms and conditions upon its part to be kept and performed 
under the terms of this contract, and conditioned "pe cularly upon the 
payment to the United States of the proceeds of the sale of nitrate 
of soda, and further conditioned particularly upon the replacement of 
the nitrate of soda. The bond ll be in such form and with such 
sureties as shall be approved by the contracting officer, and shall be 
in the penal sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00). The contractor 
may, with the approval of the contract officer, deposit so-called 
Liberty bonds issued by the United States in par or face value of 
oe 000.00, and these bonds shall remain as a pledge or security for the 
‘aithful performance by the contractor, and such Liberty bonds, if 

deposited, shall be taken and considered in lieu of surety upon said 
performance bond, and such Liberty bonds shall be returned to the 
contractor upon the contracting officer’s certificate In writing that the 
contractor has performed the terms and conditions of this contract. 

* ARTICLE X. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commis- 
sioner, is or shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract, or 
to any benefit that may arise therefrom; but this article shall not 
apply to this contract so far as it may be within the operation or 
exceptions of section 116 of the act of Congress approy March 4, 
1909 (35 Stats., 1109). 

Anricln XI. Neither this contract, nor any interest herein, shall be 
transferred by the contractor to any other party, except to the extent 
permitted by section 3477, United States Revised Statutes. 

ARTICLE XII. Except as herein otherwise ecifically provided, any 
doubts or disputes which may arise under this contract or as to its 
performance or nonperformance shall be referred to the Chief of Ord- 
nance for determination. If the contractor shall feel aggrieved at his 
decision, it shall haye the right to appeal to the Secretary of War, 
whose decision shall be final, 

ARTICLE XIII. The members of the we eae abe y of Wessel, Duval 
& Company are George L. Duval, Teodosio F. Bridge, Robert Jaffrey, 
Guillerino E. Purcell, Harry L. Wessel, Thomas Peake, Paul W. Alex- 
ander, Edmundo Eastman, Anson McLoud, Pedro M. Wessel, Elizabeth 
F. Parker. This contract shall, however, bind and benefit the present 
firm and its successors regardless of any change in the membership 
thereof, as well as the individual members of said firm and their legal 
representatives and assigns, 

ARTICLE XIV. Whenever in this contract the words hereinafter 
enumerated are used, they shall mean what is set opposite them: 

Contractor: The party of the first part and its legal representatives, 
successors, and assigns. 

Chief of Ordnance: The Chief of Ordnance, the Acting Chief of Ord- 
nance, or any duly authorized representative of either. 

Contracting Officer: The officer in whose name this contract is ex- 
ecuted, his successor or successors, his or their duly authorized agent 
or agents, and any one from time to time designated by the Chief of 
Ordnance to act as contracting officer. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have caused this contract 
to be executed in qua denpllce te. and the firm of Wessel, Duval & Com- 
pany has caused this to executed by a member of the firm duly au- 
thorized, and the United States has caused this contract to be ex- 
ecuted by its contracting officer, the day and year first above written, 

Signatures: 

WESSEL, DUVAL & COMPANY, 
Member of Firm. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


By 


R. II. HAWKINS, 
Lt. Col. Orå. Dept., U. 8. A., Contracting Oficer. 


Witnesses z 


EXHIBIT A, 
New YORK, May 6, 1920. 
COMMANDING OFFICER, 
Ammunition Division, Ordnance Department, 
Room 6-300, Building B, Sixth and B Streets NW., 


Washington, D. C. 

Attention Col. J. H. Pelot. 

Dran Sm: The undersigned offer to act severally as agents of the 
United States to distribute for 5 account not to exceed 100,000 tons, 
or any part thereof, of nitrate of soda to which reference is made in 
circular adyertisement and proposal published by you as of May 1, 
1920, under the following terms and conditions. 


the amount thereto-, 


1920. 
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We will endeavor to dispose of the entire quantity of 100,000 tons, 
but assume no obligation to distribute all or any part thereof, nor 


responsibility for inability to sell at the price and terms fixed by the 
United States. 

The nitrate of soda distributed by us is to be sold at a price to be 
published by the War Department; in fixing the selling price it Is un- 
derstood the department proposes to take the cost of replacement as 
hereinafter named by us and add thereto tlie cost to the Government 
for bagging. reconditioning, shipping, and contingent expenses, amount- 
ing to 33 cents per pound plus the successful bidder's commission as 
agent. It is understood that sales are to be made to distributors and 
users desiring same prior to October 1, 1920, in amounts not to exceed 
100 tons, or less than 1 ton to any purchaser. The title to nitrate 
shall pass on loading as evidenced Ey bill of lading, and the Goyern- 
ment selling price to be basis f. o. b. cars. T Government is to 
allow the successful bidded 33 cents per pound on all nitrate sold to 
cover cost of weighing. bagging, reconditioning, etc., but any cost in 
excess of this amount is to be absorbed by the agent. 

We are to receive a commission of 21 per cent on all nitrate of 
soda sold by us hereunder. As a part of our understanding we offer 
to replace ton for ton of nitrate of soda of equal quality and nitrogen 
content, any nitrate so sold and distributed by us individually; in 
other words, replacement is to be made by us Individually and sepa- 
rately, in proportion, quality and quantity equal to the amount sold 
and distributed for the Government by each of us. Replacement is 
to be made at $4 per hundred pounds, ex-vessel or ex-store, Mobile, 
Ala., subsequent to December 1, 1920, and prior to June 30, 1921. 
In the event of the closing of the Panama Canal by slides or otherwise 
the delivery time to be extended for a time equal to the number of days 
canal is closed to navigation. 

Very truly, yours, W. R. Gracr, 


II. J. Baxur & Bro., 
Wessex DUVAL & Co., 


By 
ny 
By 


Nxntsir B. 
Messrs. Wiss, Duval, & Co., 
II. J. BAKER & BRO., 
W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York City. 
Subject: Ordnance proposal 13-13, nitrate of soda. 

GENTLEMEN : 1. I am directed by the chief of manufacture to advise 
you that ordnance peo 13-13, known as agency pro 1 for the 
sale and replacement of not more than 100,000 tons of subject material, 
was ope at the hour advertised, and it has been tentatively decided 
to name you to act severally as agents of the United States, to dis- 
tribute for its account the said amount of nitrate of soda, conditioned 
on the approval of the action taken by this division of the advisory 
purchase board of the Ordnance EA magnet 

2. It is further understood that the amount of 33 cents per pound is 
a handling cost, used solely for the purpose of arriving at a sellin 
price to be published by the War Depa ent. If the actual cost o 
weighing, reconditioning, loading, and contingent expenses at any point 
is less than 33 cents per pound, the Government is to receive the benefit 
of any saving effected at such point; on the other hand, if said costs ex- 
ceed the figure, then the Government will absorb same. 

3. Should a contract be placed with you severally, paragraph 3 of 
your letter of May 6 is to be incorporated in same and to form a part 
of sald contract, : 

4. This letter is not to be construed as authority to proceed as 
agents, and you are advised that any expense to which ee may go 

rior to receipt of a contract from the contract section of the Ordnance 
Department is to be at your own risk, 


Res fully, 
sad age (Signed) J. H. PROT, 
Colonel, Ordnance Department, United States Army, ' 
Chief Ammunition Division, 
By J. H. HUNTER, 
> Major, Ordnance Department, United States Army, 
Chief Explosives Section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows:. 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (e) of section 7 of the act ap- 

roved March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of 

e Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for dis- 
charged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines," is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The sum of. $550,000 is hereby authorized for the purchase of 
the land and buildings of the National School of Domestic Arts and 
Science, located at 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, in the District of Columbia, 
now under lease to the United States Government as a hospital, and 
for the construction of such additions and improvements thereto as 
may be necessary to suitably adapt them to the needs and purposes 
of the Public Health Service: Provided, That the purchase price of 
gaid land and buildings shall not exceed $460,000: Provided further, 
That in addition to the $550,000 hereby authorized, the sum of $250,006 
from the amount . by section 5 of the act hereby amended 
and of $6,000 and of $154,000 from the amounts appropriated by 
section 6, paragraphs 1 and 2, tively, of said act, are hereby 
made available for the above-mentioned purposes and shall remain 
available until expended.” 2 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am a member of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, which has had the handling of this bill, I am not 
in favor of locating all of the public institutions of this country 
within the District of Columbia, but this institution is one that 
will have to be located in the District because it is needed here 
and has nothing whatever to do with the hospitals that we will 
have to build in other parts of the country to take care of the 
soldiers of the late war. i 

I am unacquainted with the value of real estate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I haye ar idea, however, that this land is 
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being sold to the Government for all it is worth. Notwithstand- 
ing that fact, I believe it is about as good a proposition as we 
can get for a hospital in the District. The Secretary of the 
Treasury looked all over the District and said that he could not 
find any land owned by the Government which was suitable as 
a site for a hospital for these soldiers. He found this proposi- 
tion and recommended that it was the best that he could do, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes, 

Mr. NOLAN. Some time ago—a couple of years ago—we 
bought a considerable lot of land out there close to the Walter 
Reed Hospital for hospital purposes. Is it not possible that we 
could enter into some arrangement with the War Department, 
that has control of that property, to get enough of it to locate 
this hospital upon it. i 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In answer to the gentleman from California 
I will say this: Whenever you start to encroach on any bureau 
or department of this Government you have a fight on your 
hands. The Secretary of the Treasury had the right to utilize 
any property inside of the District of Columbia that he could 
get hold of for the use of this hospital, and he comes back and 
reports to this committee that he can find no Government- 
owned land that is suitable for it. I do not know whether he 
tells the truth or not, but I presume that that is his judgment 
upon it.“ 

Mr, NOLAN. If anybody goes out to the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital and goes over that land, sizes up the situation, then he 
knows that we have got to get rid of a lot of those shacks that 
we built during the war, and also that we have hundreds of 
acres of land out there available for hospital purposes. 

And if it is a question of going into this thing as between 
department and department and bureau and bureau, then we 
ought to have something to say when it comes to a matter of 
almost a million dollars, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I agree with the gentleman from California 
that we ought to get these departments by the ears and crack 
their heads together [laughter], but we have not time to do it 
with this proposition. This hospital is needed for the care of 
these boys, and needed at once, and it is ideally located, and 
the buildings are now being used for hospital purposes and it 
can be easily enlarged to make it an ideal hospital. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I was just going to call attention to the 
fact that in connection with the difficulty of attempting to in- 
trench upon the jurisdiction of different departments the gentle- 
man will recall that Secretary Baker was before our com- 
mittee and his attention was called to the fact that there were 
several unoccupied Army posts, and we endeavored to get per- 
mission from him, or rather from his department, to use 
some of them for these disabled soldiers, and we were unable 
to make any progress with him except to get a revokable permit, 
and that on the condition that no tubercular patients should be 
put in there. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. : 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is one of the difficulties we have en- 
countered in reference to this question. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. We have run up against all sorts of difi- 
culties in the handling of this hospital proposition. We had the 
Secretary of War before the committee 

Mr. LANGLEY. Two or three times, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And we tried to get him to consent to the 
use of two abandoned Army posts, Fort McKenzie and Fort 
Meade, two posts which cost this Government millions of dol- 
lars to build and are located in such places that the surround- 
ings are healthy, with a vast amount of (and surrounding them 
for grazing purposes, and all we cow j get out of him was 
this, that under this new Army reorganization bill all of this 
space will have to be utilized to take care of the soldiers that 
we would have under this new Army reorganization, and the 
only thing they could do would be to give to the Public Health 
Service a revokable permit to use this. In other words, it ia 
a permit that they could take away from them the next dag, 
after they got started, And I want to say those two Army posts 
have been lying vacant for years with nobody there looking 
after them except a few soldiers as caretakers. But that has 
nothing to do with this proposition. We need this hospital 
in the District, and need it right here, and it is as good a site 
as there is in the District of Columbia, so far as I know. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. ty 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Did the gentleman's committee have 
this property appraised as to its value? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. -It did not; not that I know of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. I ask for two more minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the gentleman will permit, 
that point was laid with the Secretary of the Treasury as the 
executive officer to make the negotiations in regard to the pur- 
chase of the property, and upon his recommendation, as stated 
in the communication here, your committee based its action 
after ascertaining that this was the most economical proposi- 
tion in sight. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That does not control, of course. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I understand. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The statement is made here that the 
appraised value of their property is less than $200,000. Of 
course, any investigation made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Was made by the Public Health Service, and unless they got 
some experts I haye my doubt as to their special qualifications 
‘for judging the value of the property, and I inquire whether 
there was any actual valuation made of this property by any- 
body who knew the value of the property? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The question of what the property was as- 
sessed at for taxation cuts very little figure in regard to its 
actual value. I have a piece of property of my own that was 
assessed at $3,500, and I have refused $7,000 for it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I know; but the gentleman knows the 
value of his property. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And all the property right in the neighbor- 
hood was assessed the same way, but that does not control as to 
value. I do not know whether this property is worth this much, 
and I do not pretend to know. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman does not know, and I 
think we are entitled to know something as to whether some- 
body who does know the value of the property has made the ap- 
praisement of its value. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. They have not, as far as I know. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
plred. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words in order to get the floor. I do this for the pur- 
| pose of getting some information, if possible, from the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. I remember when this 
jnitrate bill was before the House on April 10 there was in- 
sistence made by a number of us, including the gentleman 
from Delaware {Mr. Layton], the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrnes], the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN], 
and others, to put into that bill certain safeguards that would 
protect the individual farmer in getting this nitrate in small 
quantities at a reasonable price. If the gentleman from Kan- 
‘sas who brings this criticism against the War Department will 
‘say that such a contract has been entered into right in the 
teeth of the legislation passed by this House, why I would join 
with the gentleman in the criticism; but I would like to know 
whether the gentleman from Kansas can advise the House 
8 there is any farmer who has ever applied to the War 
Department for any nitrate under the provisions of this act 
| whose request was turned down and refused? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes, sir; a Member of Congress, one of my 
colleagues, wrote a letter May the 6th trying to buy the limit 
‘of 100 tons of nitrate from the department, and the depart- 
ment did not answer the letter until the 11th, and answered 
that on the 8th they had sold all to the trust 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I can understand 

Mr. TINCHER. That is one case I know of. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can understand why. the Secretary of War 
turned down the request of a Member of Congress to buy 100 
tons of nitrate from the Government, because a Member of 
Congress did not have any right to do it. We can not take 
advantage of legislation that we pass here ourselves, and we 
ought not to try to do it 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman asked 
Mr. BLANTON, I want to ask if the farmers over the coun- 
try, for whose benefit we passed that legislation—have they 
‘ever made any application to buy a ton or more and been turned 
‘down by the War Department? 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, the gentleman knows I have been 
here, and I have not been with the farmers; but I do know gen- 
tlemen insisted on this safeguard in respect to buying the small 
amount of 1 ton and that there could not be over 100 tons 
sold to any one man. 

Three companies or three disbursers have bought 100,000 tons 
of it, and they got a contract, and I have a copy of the contract 
that the Government should take it back. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas, who is a member of the Agricultural Committee, which 
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stands here as a protector of the farmers’ interests of this 
country, will take some steps through his party, which has 
charge of the legislation of this country at this time, to stop 
such an unlawful contract, if such a one exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for two minutes niore. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas be permitted to 
proceed for five more minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to object, but 
I want to finish this bill as soon as we can. A member of the 
committee wants to talk for a few minutes, and I want to ask 
unanimous consent to close debate on this paragraph in 10 
minutes, 5 of it to be consumed by the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky prefers a 
unanimous-consent request that the debate on this paragraph 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. And amendments thereto, five of which 
shall be used by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] and 
five by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFELD]. 

Mr. McKEQWN, Reserving the right to object, does that cut 
off debate on any additional amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it will not cut 
off offering an amendment, but it will cut off further debate. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have an amendment to offer to the para- 
graph, and I would like to have two or three minutes to explain 
it. I do not care to take up the time of the committee at all. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will modify that and make it 15 minutes, 

Mr. CROWTHER. Make it 25 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will make it 20 minutes, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I object. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman insists upon being heard, 
I will make it 25 minutes. I will amend the request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The time to be controlled by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I promised 
first to yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] and 
then to the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. LAYTON]. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman hopes that as a member of 
the Agricultural Committee I will try to remedy this wrong. I 
want to call the gentleman’s attention to this, that we have the 
law, and I am a little out of the practice of law, but I would 
give anything if I could step into the Department of Justice, as 
crude as I am, and bring an action against the Secretary of War 
for violating the law, squandering the people's money, and en- 
couraging the profiteers. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can go into the courts as a 
citizen of this country and ask that any department be enjoined ' 
from making an illegal contract—restrain the carrying out of an 
unlawful contract. 

Mr. LAYTON. Now, there are some of us that stood here in 
the interests of agriculture, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] is one of them, 

Mr. BLANTON, I mentioned that a moment ago. I men- 
tioned that the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton], and 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES], and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN], and several others, sought 
to protect the farmers with this measure when it was before the’ 
House. 

Mr. LAYTON. We sat here to protect the farmer at a time 
when production was being lessened, and when we were all in- 
terested in increasing production, for the reason that everybody 
knows. But I want to ask the gentleman this question, namely: 
Why is it that he eternally and constantly blames the Republi- 
can side of this House when we pass laws and when the admin- 
istration here will not execute the laws, but stands silent and 
allows the laws to be absolutely nullified? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will answer the gentleman. I said a mo- 
ment ago that if the Secretary of War has disobeyed the man- 
date of Congress with respect to this nitrate bill and has made 
this unlawful contract he ought to be condemned for it, and if 
such were the fact that I would join in the criticism. But in 
answering the other part of the question of the gentleman from 
Delaware, I am not in favor of the Congress continually “ pass- 
ing the buck.” Whenever there is a question that involves our 
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action, whereby we can protect the people's rights by proper ac- 
tion, I do not believe we ought to sit here like a bunch of ninnies 
and not do our duty and criticize somebody else. 

Mr. LAYTON. Just a moment. I do not understand the 
logic by which you assume that this body here has got both 
legislative power and executive power. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, we could have put some directory pro- 
visions in that bill. 

Mr. LAYTON. We put every directory provision in it that 
we thought necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON, There were one or two proposals that were 
not looked upon with favor. 

Mr. TINCHER. We did not “ pass the buck” this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have not had occasion recently to make any investi- 
gation of fertilizers, but I have had some ocasion to look into 
this question of hospitals, which our wounded and diseased 
soldiers are now very much in need of. The buildings that are 
proposed to be purchased by this bill are located upon the 
highest point in the city of Washington, a place that the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service informed the com- 
mittee was an ideal spot in point of public health for the 
location of such an institution. It would be a crime for this 
Congress to locate hospitals for the care of our sick soldiers 
and put them down here upon the swamps simply because the 
Government now owns the land there. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I agree with my colleague this hospital 
ought to be established, but I want to ask him if there is any 
special reason why it should be established here in the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia, where the land costs an excessive price, it 
seems to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will state to the gentleman that the 
price contemplated by this bill includes five first-class stone 
buildings, already completed, now occupied, and soon will be 
open for several hundred more patients—buildings that were 
erected before the war-time prices prevailed, I doubt seriously 
if you can construct buildings such as these to-day, under the 
prices of material and the cost of labor that now prevail in this 
city and around here, for the money that is provided for in this 
‘pill, even on land owned by the Government. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The reason why the proposed hospital is to 
be in the District of Columbia is due to the fact that Congress 
has already directed the placing of it there under the act of 
March 3, 1919. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; and the money can not be expended 
anywhere else under that act. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Are these stone buildings constructed in 
accordance with the latest developed ideas with reference to 
taking care of tubercular patients? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is not to be a tubercular hospital, but 
these buildings have the approval of every physician connected 
with the Public Health Service. I can only take their word. 
I think perhaps they know more about it than I do or than any 
other layman does. The surgeons of the Public Health Service 
and every physician connected with that service, including Col. 
Rucker, the public-health adviser connected with the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, approve of this as an ideal group of build- 
ings and an ideal location for the purpose. They are all ar- 
ranged with proper accommodations, and the construction is 
fireproof, and these buildings are absolutely suitable for hos- 
pital purposes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am not opposed, of course, to this measure, 
but did the committee as a matter of fact look outside of the 
city of Washingotn, where prices are very high, to find a site 
for this hospital? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The law confines it to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LAYTON, Is that the law? If so, I did not read it 
correctly. It says “in the District of Columbia or vicinity.” 
Now, “in the vicinity” of the District of Columbia is not 
necessarily in the city of Washington. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the gentleman will permit for a moment, 
in answer to the gentleman's question, the burden was not on 


the committee to look for a hospital site in the District of 
Columbia or vicinity. That burden was placed upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and it was only on his announcement to 
the effect that he was unable to find a site in the District of 
Columbia or the vicinity that we assented to this proposal. The 
burden was on the Secretary of the Treasury under the act of 
March 3, 1919. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 2, line 14, after the 
word “expended,” insert “And prorided further, That said buildings 
shall be appraised by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the price 
to be paid shall not exceed the appraised value of the buildings plus 
$175,000. for the land.” 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman- and gentleman, I do not 
know whether this amendment would do any good or not. The 
value of this land as fixed by the report of the committee is 
about $175,000, if I recall the report correctly. I understand 
the report says that we will be able to get this land at a value 
not to exceed $175,000; 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
man yield? j 
The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Oklohama yield 

to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Referring to the amendment, 
let me call attention to this fact, that an option was offered for 
30 days from the time it was given—which was passed some 
time ago—and at the request of the Assistant Secretary the 
owners of the property made another stipulation, that time 
should be given to make the appropriation—a reasonable 
limit—and if that was not done it should be understood that 
the owner would withdraw the offer to sell at $460,000. Now, 
the result of this amendment will be that if it is adopted the 
option by the owners of the property to the Government will 
be set aside and we lose the chance of getting the hospital. 

Mr, McKEOWN, I just yielded to the gentleman for a 
question, 

I take it that property in the District of Columbia is now 
at the highest price that it will be for years to come. Right 
now everything is at the pinnacle. It is as high as it can 
possibly be. You have a limitation in here that the purchase 
price shall not exceed $460,000. I am simply trying to safe- 
guard it and place on it a further limitation, that the buildings 
shall be appraised by the Treasury Department, which can be 
done by the Supervising Architect of that department; to 
appraise the value of the buildings as they are now and $170,000 
for the land, and that ought to be all that that property is 
worth, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Let me say that the depart- 
ment did the very thing that the gentleman is now suggesting. 
The committee not being in a position to go and negotiate with 
real estate men, that being a function belonging to the executive 
branch of the service, we left it with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who did the very thing that the gentleman is now 
suggesting. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understood one of the members of the 
committeee, in answer to the question of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Many], to state that they had not had this property 
appraised. 

‘Mr. LANGLEY. We did not feel that it was in the province 
of the committee under the peculiar conditions existing to take 
that step. 

Mr. McKEOWN. How does the Secretary of the Treasury 
arrive at the value of this property? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Just exactly as he does in 
determining upon a site for a public building anywhere. An 
appropriation may be made for $5,000 or $10,000 or $500,000, 
and the Secretary goes and determines the value. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
McKrown) there were—ayes 13, noes 21. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CROWTHER, Mr. Chairman, first I wish to say that I 
am heartily in fayor of this bill and in favor of anything for 
the relief of the boys who bore the burden of the war. After 


Mr. Chairman, I have offered an amend- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


the boys came back one of the saddest sights was to see those 
out here at St. Elizabeths, just gazing off into vacancy. 


Those 
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who haye seen them realize that they paid a greater price, as 
did their fathers and mothers, than those who lost their lives 
on the other side. 

In regard to the nitrate situation, I want to say that after 
the bill was passed by the Senate and House and signed by the 
President I tried very hard to get 20 tons of nitrate from the 
storage warehouse in Schenectady, my home town, for the use 


of the farmers in my district. I went down to the War De- 
partment and was sent to a Mr. Shults, who, I had been in- 
formed officially, was holding a hearing that afternoon with 
some manufacturers or agriculturists in regard to the dispo- 
tion of the nitrate. Although the meeting had been scheduled 
for 4 p. m. and I appeared at 4.15, nobody else appeared to at- 
tend said hearings. I asked him if he knew anything about it, 
and he said no. He then sent me to a lieutenant colonel on 
the fourth floor, who sent me to a major on the third floor, 
who recommended me to another major at the corner of Sixth 
and B Streets, a mile away. None of these various officials 
could give me definite information on the subject. I finally 
gained the information that the War Department desired to dis- 
tribute this from plants where the Government was paying 
storage upon the nitrate instead of from where it was stored in 
one of the Government-owned buildings. The result was that 
we were unable to get the nitrate for the farmers in my district 
in time for it to be of any value to them. And I say it was an 
injustice and absolutely unfair to the farmers, who, greatly 
handicapped by the lack of farm labor, are making every effort 
for a maximum production. These farmers would have driven 
their wagons or trucks there and backed up to the door of the 
warehouse and taken it away themselves without the expense 
of a penny for delivery or handling. This is but another ex- 
ample of binding up the wounds of necessity with departmental 
red tape, so pronounced under the present administration. 

And I am glad the gentleman on the other side of the House 
[Mr. LANHAM] made the speech he did in regard to the assessed 
value of property here in Washington. I think it is a crying 
shame, the small valuation that is put on property in Washing- 
ton for assessment purposes. Why, these high-binding, high- 
handed, hold-a-pistol-to-your-head people here charge $40 a 
month for a single room. How can a girl live in Washington 
and pay $40 a month rent for a room? People here charge as 
much rent for one room as they pay for the whole house. 
They build a garage across the back end of the yard and charge 
$240 a year for a $400 building and get a 60 per cent dividend 
on the investment. I yoted to sustain these dormitories down 
here in order that the girls working in the departments here for 
small salaries might have a place where they could live and get 
a room and board for $45 a month and as a protest against the 
high-binding, high-handed tactics of the profiteers of the city 
of Washington. [Applause.] 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LANGLET. Mr. Chairman, how much time is remaining 
under the agreement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes, which the Chair understood 
was allotted to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murpuy] if he 
cared to use it. 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not care to use the time. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, a very serious charge has 
been made here by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, TINCHER], 
and although I hold no brief for the War Department or the 
Secretary of War on this particular matter, I can not and do 
not believe that the Secretary of War has sold the nitrate of 
soda to three big corporations. I want some evidence from the 
gentleman. I called up the department myself, and I want 
to tell the gentleman from New York [Mr. Crow rHer] and the 
gentleman ffom Kansas that if they will write or have their 
constituents write to Maj. J. H. Hunter, Ordnance Department, 
Sixth and B Streets, he will place the order with the proper 
authorities and have the nitrate delivered to their constituents 
when called for. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. No; the gentleman would not yield to me, 
and I do not want to talk about dormitories or girls either. 
[Laughter.] I will yield in a minute to the gentleman; that 
was in a spirit of fun. You say the nitrate of soda has been 
sold to these companies. I think that on examination you will 
find that they have made a contract with them to handle the 
nitrate of soda. 
handling, on the theory that these companies are in a position 
to handle it better and more cheaply than is the War Depart- 
ment. The War Department would have to, have an extra 


clerical force and additional help, and these companies have 
that help and can more easily carry out the plan of delivering 
it to the farmer. I will not believe the War Department has 
intentionally done wrong in this matter, 


They simply agreed upon a small fee for the 


Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeDUFFIE. Yes, 

Mr. CROWTHER. That was in direct contradiction to the 
statement that they made to me. They said they wanted to. 
deliver it but instead of that they put it into the hands of the 
importers. They had it in storage where a man could drive 
right up and get his load without costing-a cent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the com- 
mittee which brought in this bill, I want to say that there is no 
nitrate of soda on the hospital site of Wisconsin Avenue. 
[{Laughter.] 

Mr. McDUFFIE. -I am glad to hear that. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment on page 2, line 8. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, beginning with line 8, strike out the remainder of the section. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed. 

Mr. GARD. I ask unanimous consent to discuss my amend- 
ment for five minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this bill is complete in so far 
as the original authorization of the $550,000 is concerned with-! 
out the proviso beginning on line 8. The original bill provided, 
in section 5, that $300,000 is appropriated for an existing hospital 
and of this amount $250,000 is taken by this bill. It provided 
in section 6 that $150,000 is to be had for emergency in the 
Public Health Service to purchase a site to build hospital facil- 
ities at Corpus Christi, Tex., and $6,000 is taken from that 
and put in this bill. It says; Provided $1,500,000 is to be held. 
ons an emergency fund for the purchase of land and buildings 

and $154,000 is taken from that sum and put in this building. 

Mr, LANGLEY. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the amount to which he refers has been trans- 
ferred by the Secretary of the Treasury as set out in the re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. GARD. What I am calling attention to is the original 
purpose of the appropriation as made by Congress and;its diver- 
sion from its original purpose to the use contemplated in this 
bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. To strike out that portion ‘ins, 
cluded in the gentleman's amendment will make it impossible to! 
enlarge the present facilities for the boys, and the owners of the’ 
property will demand possession. 

Mr. GARD. I am not concerned about the owners, of the 
property demanding possesssion. They are getting good, com- 
pensation for the property. What I am concerned ‘about is to 
show the diversion from the original appropriation. It is 8 
diversion of the appropriation when there has been Tnojinvest!-, 
gation in the vicinity of the District of Columbia, no appraisal) 
of property in the Virginia or Maryland hills, ‘nothing to, 
satisfy the public mind that a real hospital 1 5 0 not be bullt in 
the vicinity of the city of Washington for $550,000 

Mr. LANGLEY. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I want to say that this was the exercise of 
an executive function of the Secretary of the Treasury under 
the act of March 3, 1919. He had the right to do that and to 
distribute the funds carried by the act. 

Mr. GARD. What I am seeking to convey is that Congress 
appropriated money for certain p 50,000 for a hos- 
pital in the District of Columbia or vicinity. That, we go 
beyond that, we do not look around the vicinity, do not ap- 
praise the property, do not try, but buy something at prac- 
tically the owner's own terms. Then we divert a part of 
it that was for emergency cases where they may be actually, 
needed, and take about $410,000 away from their emergency. 
fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Chairman, I move that,the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by. 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 45, noes 0. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Green of I Iowa, Chairman of the Com» 


[Laughter.] 
The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


Is there objection to the request of the 
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mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
18627, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House without amendment with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Lanctey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr: BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum. present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of. 
the House, 

A call of the House was. ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members: failed 
to answer to their names: 


Baer Dyer Kitchin Siegel 
Benson Echols Kraus — 
Blackmon Edmo Kreider 
Bland, Ind. Elston Lankford Smith, N. 
Booher Ferris Ga. Smithwick 
Bowers Fess Lesher Snell 
‘Brinson Fields Little Snyder 
Burke Frear Longworth St 
Butler Garrett McArthur Steele 
Cannon Godwin, N. C. McCulloch Stevenson 
Cantrill Goldfogle McKenzie 8 
Caraway Good McPherson Strong, Pa. 
Carter Graham, Pa. Madden Sullivan 
mer. Greene, Mass. ummers, W. 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Merritt Thomas 
Cole Harrison. Milligan Tillman 
Cop! Hastings Monahan, Wis. Towner 
Costello Hayden Montague Treadway 
Cramton Hernandez Moon Vare 
Curry, Calif. Hoch Morin Voigt 

ison Hoey Porter Ward 

t Howard Pou Wheeler 
Dominick Hulin, vis White, Kans, 

ling Hull, lowa Rhodes Will 
{Doremus ull, Tenn, Wilson, Pa. 
i e Tex. bey Winslow 

Wry. Kelley, Mich. Rucker Yates 

nbar ennedy, Iowa Scully 

nn Sears 


to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense 
with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 11892) making appropriations for the construc 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. McNary, and Mr. 
IRANSDELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 14100. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13665. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mus- 
kogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River, between sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, range 19 
east, im the State of Oklahoma; 

H. R. 7629. An act to amend the penal laws of the United 
States; 

H. R. 12044. An act to accept the cession by the State of Cali- 
fornia of exclusive jurisdiction of the lands embraced within 
the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National Park, and Gen- 

‘eral Grant National Park, respectively, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5163. An act authorizing certain tribes of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13666. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mus- 
kogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 


The SPEAKER. On this call 324 Members have answered 


River in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, in the 
State of Oklahoma; 

H. R. 10072. An act to provide for the punishment of officers: 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 
into their possession, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution extending the provisions of an 
act amending section 32 of the Federal farm-loan act approved: 
July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921. 


HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I present a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 540, 

Resolwed, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13500) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 
1900, as amended, to. establish a Hawaiian homes commission, and for 
other purposes; and, after general debate, which shall be confined te 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposing, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute e; that at the conclusion 
‘of the consideration of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been agreed to, when the previous question shall be considered as or- 
‘dered on the bill and amendments to final passage without intervening 
motlon, except one motion to reco: t. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
‘consent that general debate upon the bill, provided for in the 
‘rule, be limited to 30 minutes instead of 2 hours. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
: mous consent that the rule be amended by limiting the general 
debate to 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, is it expected to complete the 
consideration of the measure to-night? 

| Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, I do not know. We would 
Uke to run until 5.30 at least, if it can be done. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not catch the reading of the rule. What 
situation does it leave the bill in, provided consideration of the 
bill is not concluded to-night? 

. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rule provides that it shall 
be in order to move to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union upon the adoption of the rule, so that 

the bill will have a privileged status. 
Mr. WALSH. Is it a continuing order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr: BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if the gentlemen of the Rules Committee wanted two hours’ 
: debate, why is the chairman seeking now by unanimous consent 
to change their action of passing legislation by rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Rules Committee did not 
want the two hours’ debate. The rule as introduced provided 
for that, and by consulting Members on this floor who are inter- 
ested in the bill they thought they could get on with less time 
‘for debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like for the gentleman to cut it 
down to five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is it 

the intention to begin the discussion to-night? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; and to run for a time. 

! Mr. DOWELL. If this can be limited to 30 minutes, general 
debate can be closed to-night. 

Mr. GARD. It is seemingly a very important bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule provides 
for the consideration of a bill of very great importance to the 
native Hawaiians. There are no people under the flag more 
loyal to it, more interested in it, more devoted to it, than the 
people of Hawaii. They are so far out in the Pacific that 
sometimes they think that we forget that they have interests. 
to which we should give attention, and it is for the purpose of 
considering a matter of very great importance to those people, 
who never miss an opportunity to show their devotion to our 
country, that this rule has been brought forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption of 
the rule. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 


dered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the rule. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state It. 
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Mr. GARD. Is it meant that the previous question is or- 
dered on the adoption cf the rule as amended as suggested it 
be amended by unanimous consent? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GARD. I think that had better be included. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the rule as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Speaker, before going into the discus- 
sion I want to ask unanimous consent, if there is no objection, 
that the time be divided equally between myself and the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS]. 

The. SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the 30 minutes for general debate be divided 
equally, half of the time to be controlled by himself and half 
by the gentleman from Louisiana. Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the bill H. R. 13500. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 13500, with Mr. Sanrorp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 13500, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13500) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as 
amended, to establish a Hawaiian homes commission, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the legislation under consid- 
eration has some very important provisions. First, and most 
important, the provisions creating the Hawaiian homes com- 
mission, which has supervision over the homesteading of certain 
lands by the Hawaiian people; second, amendments to the 
Hawaiian organic act relating to homesteading and the leasing 
of public lands, r 

This proposed legislation grew out of the recommendations 
of a legislative commission of the Territory of Hawaii, which 
came to Washington some months ago and presented resolu- 
tions adopted by the Hawaiian Legislature relative to proposed 
changes in the Hawaiian homestead laws and suggested the 
plan of homesteading presented in this bill for the rehabilita- 
tion of the native Hawaiians. This legislative commission was 
composed of C. J. McCarthy, governor; Harry Erwin, attorney 
general; Robert W. Shingle, member of the senate; John H. 
Wise, member of the senate; W. T. Rawlins, member of the 
house of representatives; and Henry J. Lyman, member of the 
house of representatives. 

The commission appeared before the Committee on the Terri- 
tories early in February, and in the extensive hearings held 
the commission presented a state of facts existing in the 
Territory showing that the Hawaiian people are fast declining 
as a race and the lands in the Territory are rapidly getting 
into hands of others than Hawaiians. The members of the 
commission, after setting forth the facts, presented their views 
as to the solution of the many problems confronting the people 
ef the islands. The most important legislation suggested 
by the comunission, and which is the basis of this legislation, 
was the plan known as the “Senator Wise plan for the re- 
habilitation of the Hawaiians” by restoring them to the lands. 

The commissioners made a strong showing before the com- 
mittee in the hearings in favor of this general plan. When this 
matter was first presented to the committee the details of the 
plan had not been carefully worked out, but the general pur- 
poses and intent of the plan were thoroughly and carefully 
presented. Senator Wise went into the plan of this legislation 
in minute detail and gave interesting and important informa- 
tion concerning the Hawaiian people and their history. He set 
forth facts and conditions existing in the islands upon which 
the proposed legislation is based. I will not attempt to go into 
the history of this people nor the facts concerning the previous 
divisions and land distributions in the Territory. The Hawaiian 
Delegate [Mr. KALANIANAOLE], who is quite familiar with these 
facts, will be able to give to you this information and this inter- 
esting history. 

I desire, however, to refer briefly to these conditions, and 
I quote from a statement of Senator Wise before the committee: 


I would like to have the committee just pause for a moment and look 
back at the Hawaiians, a neble race, who in 1778, according to Cook’s 
estimate, were 400,000 individuals. Allowing that Capt. Cook's esti- 
mate was much too kigh, the first official census was taken in 1832 
and the number was placed at 113.319. The estimated population in 
1919 was 22,600 pure Hawaiians and 16,660 part Hawaiians. 


This statement of Senator Wise clearly indicates the entire 
disappearance of the Hawaiian race in the not distant future. 
Senator Wise further stated, and I quote from the hearings 
before the committee: 

The Hawaiian people are a farming people and fishermen, out-of- 
door people, and when they were frozen out of their lands and driven 
into the cities they had to live in the cheapest places, tenements. 
That is one of the big reasons why the Hawaiian people are dying. 
Now, the only way to save them, I contend, is to take them back to 
the lands and give them the mode of living that their ancestors were 
accustomed to, and in that way rehabilitate them. 

Secretary Lane, who has given to this matter careful con- 
sideration, appeared before the committee in behalf of this legis- 


lation. He visited the islands and became interested in this 
people. I wish to quote briefly from his statement before the 
committee: 


* 

The land was owned by the King originally, and they had in 1848 
what they called a mahele, in which there was a division. As a 
result of that, and legislation that passed subsequently, we have ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 acres of public lands in the islands. Most of 
that land is not suitable for making homes. Large bodies of it are 
lava land or grazing land. Some of it is the very finest quality of 
land, rhaps 120,000 acres approximately. * * In my judg- 
ment, from the limited knowledge I have of the history of the islands 
those people, the natives, were not treated fairly in the division of 
the lands that was made in 1848. At any rate, they are a problem 
now and they ought to be cared for by 5 with homes out 
of the ee lands; but homes that they could not mortgage and could 
not sell. They are a most lovable people, a kindly people and a 
generous people. They haye arts of their own which endear them 
to the people who visit the islands. It is not altogether the beauties 
of the islands that attract people there. It is the spirit that they see 
and the old civilization that they meet. There is a thriftlessness among 
those people that is characteristic among people that are raised under 
a communist or feudal system. pew do not know what the com - 
tion system is and they will get rid of property that is given them. 
They do not look forward. They can not see to-morrow. Therefore, 
they should be given as close identification with their country as 
possible, and yet be protected 3 their own thriftlessness, and 
against the predatory nature of those who wish to take the land from 
them, and who have in the past. 


The statement of Secretary Lane gives to you in a concise 
way the conditions existing in the islands and the history and 
characteristics of the Hawaiian people. All of the evidence be- 
fore the committee clearly demonstrated that if this race of 
people is to be protected and perpetuated, the strong arm of 
the Government must, in the very near future, in some way 
protect and rehabilitate this splendid race. 

Your committee has been convinced that what is known as 
the Wise plan will do something, and we hope will do much, to 
aid in the rehabilitation of this race. There are to-day on the 
islands, as estimated June 30, 1919: 
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This estimate of the population in 1919 perhaps is a little 
large, as the results of the census for 1920, just announced, 
show the total population of the Territory at 249,992. 

The hearings before the committee indicate that a great many 
of these lands homesteaded by this people have been lost, and 
too frequently the lands have fallen into the hands of the cor- 
porations and wealthy classes. The tax returns for 1919 in the 
Territory of Hawaii show that only about 6.23 per cent of the 
property of the islands is held by native Hawaiians. The tax 
returns show the following: 


Taxpayers. 
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The tax returns for 1919 show the total value of the real 
property owned in the Territory to be $139,893,251; that the 
lands owned by 783 corporations, firms, and so forth, is valued 
at $88,909,410; that native Hawaiians, 5,878 in number, own 
lands only of the value of $13,670,508. These facts show that 
in the short time these islands have been populated by other 
races, out of land worth approximately $140,000,000, the native 
Hawaiians are now in possession and control of only about 
$13,000,000 in value. 

It is clearly demonstrated by these facts what has happened 
in the Territory and what will continue to happen unless 
Congress by legislation makes provision for this race. The 
Government has now the title to approximately 1,600,000 
acres of land in the Territory, and it is with these lands that 
this legislation is intended to deal. The legislation proposed 
contemplates the return to the lands of at least a number of 
the Hawaiian people, and certain parts of these lands are set 
aside for that purpose. 

The bill under consideration provides for the establishment 
of a commission in the Territory to be known as the Hawaiian 
homes commission, this commission to be composed of five 
members appointed by the governor of the Territory, with the 
consent of the senate of the legislature of the Territory, with 
the governor as chairman of the commission. At least two 
of the appointed members must be native Hawaiians. 

The Hawaiian home lands, which are particularly described 
in the bill, consist of approximately 185,000 acres of the Gov- 
ernment lands. It is provided in the bill that these lands are 
to be given, or rather leased, only to native Hawaiians in 
homesteads of not less than 20 acres nor more than 80 acres 
of agricultural lands, or not less than 200 nor more than 500 
acres of first-class pastoral lands, or not less than 500 nor more 
than 1,000 acres of second-class pastoral lands, the title to 
the lands so leased to remain in the United States. 

The bill further provides that each lease shall contain the 
following provisions: 

The lessee shall be a native Hawaiian. He shall pay $1 
per year rental, and the term of the lease shall be 99 years, 

The lessee shall occupy and commence to use or cultivate 
the lands as his own within one year after the lease is made. 

The lessee shall occupy and use said lands for at least a part 
of each year, as the commission may prescribe, 

The lessee shall not in any manner transfer or mortgage to 
any pérson, except a native Hawaiian, his interest in the lands, 
and that only upon the approval of the commission. 

The lessee shall pay all taxes provided by law and perform 
such other conditions as the commission may prescribe. 

Provision is made for the forfeiture of the lease, after a full 
hearing, in the event the lessee fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of the law. 

The commission is authorized to return any of these lands 
not used for homesteading by native Hawaiians to the commis- 
sioner of public lands, to be lensed temporarily until they 
are needed for homesteading, at which time they are to be re- 
turned to the Hawaiian homes commission for that purpose. 

It was clearly shown in the hearings that the mere turning 
over of these homesteads, so called, to the Hawaiian people will 
not serve the best purpose without further legislation to assist 
them in improving and cultivating the lands. Most of the 
Hawaiians who will likely avail themselves of this homestead 
right have not sufficient means to proyide a home and to make 
necessary preparations for the cultivation and improvement of 
the ground. It, therefore, is necessary to make provision for 
the financing of these homesteaders to assist them in improving 
their homesteads. 

The bill provides for the establishment in the treasury of the 
Territory of Hawaii a revolving fund, to be known as the 
Hawaiian home-loan fund, this fund to be raised by the 
leasing of the highly cultivated lands of the Territory and 
from water licenses of the Territory, as hereinafter explained. 

Under the original organic act, as amended in 1910, it is pro- 
vided in section 73 that further leases of agricultural lands 
shall not be made without the inclusion of what is known as the 
withdrawal clause, which provides that the lands may be 
withdrawn from the lessee when petition is properly filed of 25 
or more who desire to homestead the land. Under this system 
of leasing, where the leases may be withdrawn at any time, it 
has been shown that the rentals from these lands have been 
very small. š 

The legislation proposed provides that the commissioner: of 
public lands may, with the approval of the governor and at 
least two-thirds of the land board, lease the sugar-cane lands 
in the future without the withdrawal clause. The evidence be- 
fore the committee shows that the estimated value of these 
cane lands is from $200 per acre to $1,000 per acre, and it is 


estimated that if these lands are leased without the withdrawal 
clause the rental will be much larger than has been received 
under the present plan. The bill merely authorizes the land 
commissioner, as indicated, when he deems it advantageous to 
the Territory of Hawaii, thus leaving it to the commissioner of 
public lands and the land board to meet conditions as they 
exist or may arise from time to time. 

The present annual rental for the agricultural and pastoral 
lands is about $154,600. It is estimated that these lands, with- 
out the withdrawal clause, will bring a rental of approximately 
$400,000 per annum. In addition to this the annual receipts 
from water licenses will approximate $123,000. In this bill it 
is provided that 30 per cent of the Territorial receipts derived 
from the leasing of sugar-cane and agricultural lands and from 
water licenses shall be covered into the Hawaiian home-loan 
fund. From this fund the. commission is authorized to make 
leans to.the Hawaiian homesteaders for the following purposes: 

For the erection of a dwelling and other permanent improve- 
ments, 4 

For the purchase of live stock and farm implements. 

And for otherwise assisting in the development of the lands. 

These loans are to be made on certain conditions, some of 
which are as follows: 

The amount of the loan not to exceed $3,000. 

The loan to be paid upon an amortization plan in annual in- 
stallments within an agreed period not exceeding 30 years. 

The commission to have a lien upon the lessee’s interest in 
the improvements, and so forth, to the amount of the loan, 

The commission is further authorized to undertake general 
water and other developments in respect to the Hawaiian home 
lands, and the Territory is authorized to issue bonds therefor. 
Provision is also made for the commission to use surplus waters 
and government-owned waters for certain purposes in connec- 
tion with carrying out the homestead provisions. 

This, in brief, is a general outline of the legislation proposed. 
This legislation has received the careful consideration of the 
committee. Perhaps there is no precedent for this legislation, 
and no legislation of a similar character has been adopted by 
this Congress. It differs materially from the general plan 
adopted in this country for homesteading, but the evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee set forth a state of facts which justify 
the legislation proposed. It was the unanimous opinion of the 
committee that if this legislation is to be effective the lessees 
or homesteaders of these lands should not receive a title that 
can be disposed of, and should not have a homestead they are 
not able to personally occupy or cultivate. 

I think your committee began this investigation with much 
doubt as to its propriety, but I am pleased to say that at the 
conclusion of the investigation and after a full and thorough 
consideration of the whole matter your committee is unanimous 
in its recommendaticn that the legislation proposed be adopted. 
‘[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire now to yield 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Hawaii begins I wish to say that whatever time he needs from 
this side will be accorded to him, and when he has finished, if 
he has not consumed all the time, then I will utilize the re- 
mainder of my time; and in this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like the privilege, if all the time is consumed without 
my having an opportunity of making a few remarks, to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I now yield the balance of 
my time to the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. KALANIANAOLE]. ` 

Mr. WATKINS. And I yield to the gentleman as much of 
my time as he desires to use. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before 
going into Titles II and III of this bill, I feel constrained to say 
a few words on Hawaii, its history, and its achievements. 

Twenty-one hundred miles southwest from San Francisco, 
between 154° 40’ and 162° west longitude and between 19° and 
23° north latitude, below the Tropic of Cancer, lies the Terri- 
‘tory of Hawaii. A glimpse at the map of the world will 
instantly reveal the strategic position these islands occupy. 

The Territory of Hawaii consists of a greup of islands, eight 
of which are inhabited, having an area of approximately 
6,449 square miles and a population of about 250,000. 

They were discovered January 17, 1778, by Capt. James Cook, 
an English navigator. At the time of the discovery Capt. Cook 
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wrote them down as the Friendly Islands, and spoke of the 
people as highly civilized, classed them as the most industrious, 
and labeled them as few would object to be labeled, as being 
stalwart, manly, upright, straightforward, fearless, candid, and 
open- minded. [Applause.] 

The civilization of the islands in the early period was of an 
exceptionally high standard. ‘Their games were planned to 
make men of them. The Hawaiians, from the very nature of 
the life they lived, were great athletes. The training of a boy 
in those days was to make him excel in feats of great strength 
and to be skillful in the arts of warfare. Running, wrestling, 
boxing, sled riding, swimming, surf riding, diving under water, 
disk throwing, javelin throwing, and the handling of a canoe 
were taught every boy in those days. One's education was not 
considered complete unless he could stand up to the hardest of 
these exercises. To-day a Hawaiian boy in the great schools 
on the mainland can hold his own in any sport requiring skill 
and strength, and this after many years of neglect from the 
games that were so indispensable to the make-up of his fore- 
fathers. In the great World War we are told that the athletes 
made the best soldiers. Surely the Hawaiians, must have had 
a high standard of civilization. Even their business was so 
planned. We speak of the splendid navigation of men like 
Columbus, and we speak of the splendid navigation of the men 
of to-day, but the Hawaiian, starting out with his double 
canoe, sailed the length and breadth of the broad Pacific, over 
tempestuous seas, with only the sun and stars as guides, prov- 
ing that they had some knowledge of astronomy. They had an 
advanced knowledge of medicine, knowing every bone, muscle, 
and nerve of the body and its structure, and the treatment 
given for certain ailments then is still recognized by the medical 
profession of to-day. 

It was a time of industrial enterprise and peaceful and pros- 
perous growth; arts and crafts developed to a very high 
standard. Their feather helmets and capes and the method of 
their manufacture are still a wonder to the scientific world. 
Great engineering enterprises were undertaken, irrigation sys- 
tems and fish ponds were constructed. The land boundaries 
established during this period are recognized by the engineers 
and surveyors of to-day. 

The religion of my early people was also highly developed. 
Every act and deed performed was for the glory of their god 
and for the benefit of humanity, 

All laws were edicts of the King, commonly called tabus, 
and the breaking of them was punishable. 

The tabu was, in fact, the ancient law of the Hawaiians. 
There were religious tabus, there were tabus which prohibited 
certain acts, such as the killing of man, the eating together of 
husband and wife, the eating of certain fish, the eating of certain 
fruits by women—these were the King’s tabus. ‘Then there 
were certain tabus which went with the land; for instance, the 
right to fish was recognized as a public right by the natives, 
the fish being the property of all, still the occupier of land 
upon the seashore had the privilege of naming certain fish in 
the adjacent waters as his own property. Any person could 
fish upon the fishing grounds, but was forbidden to catch the fish 
named as the tabu fish. This system of the tabu runs all 
through history, and is sacred to them. Even to-day, if you 
were to go down to the seashore while the Hawaiians are bring- 
ing in their nets, you would be entitled to a share of the catch, 
the natives still maintaining the old custom that the fish, except 
the tabu fish, belonged to all. 

The population increased and colonies were established. Men 
who were accomplished in science as well as in warfare be- 
came chiefs of these colonies. As time passed, in order to effect 
a more stable government, the chief gathered about him power- 
ful retainers for military service and protection against inva- 
sion, and in return for such service the chief granted them 
large tracts of land, which the subchiefs in turn subinfeudated 
to their followers. ‘Thus a system remarkably like the old 
feudal system of Europe developed and continued to the time of 
Kamehameha I. 

Prior to the reign of Kamehameha F each island had its own 
King. The King of the largest island—Hawaii—left half of 
the island to his son and the other half to his nephew, Kame- 
hameha. This naturally brought about ill feeling between the 
cousins, and war was soon declared; Kamehameha, the greater 
strategist, being the victor, became King of the whole island. 

He then conquered Maui, Molokai, and later arrived on Oahu, 
landing at Waikiki beach, drove the natives through Nuuanu 
Valley and over the Pali, Thus, after long and desperate 
fighting, he succeeded in amalgamating the islands into onè 
kingdom, and by a treaty of annexation with King Kamualii, of 
Kauai, whom he met at seå and asked Kamehameha that if he 
waited until the black tapa covered him he could haye the 
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island, became, by virtue of his conquest and treaty, the su- 
preme monarch of all the islands. 

Though Kamehameha I may have appeared to be a heathen 
to the outside world, yet during his long and vigorous reign 
there was manifest in everything that he did a superior intelli- 
gence and deep reverence for a power greater than his. With 
such an influence governing his life, he ruled his people, even 
those whom he had conquered, with justice. 

He it was who established the independence of the individual 
by that oral decree which reads: 

The old and feeble man and woman and the small child may walk and 
on the public highways of my kingdom, and no one 
shall molest them. Death shall be the penalty. 

He followed the example of his predecessors and divided the 
lands among his chiefs and followers, retaining, however, a 
portion to be cultivated by his own servants and attendants, 
who were considered as having rights in the lands so cultivated 
or the productions thereof. The proportions were not clearly 
defined but nevertheless universally recognized. 

He recognized the benefits of trading with the outside world, 
and the immense sandalwood traflic with China which later 
developed was inaugurated by him. 

Seeing the ill effects from the use of alcohol upon his people, 
he proclaimed the first prohibitory law against the liquor traffic 
ever promulgated by any Government. [Applause.]. The 
earnest reformers of America, who may have taken to them- 
selves the credit of having accomplished an almost unbelievable 
phenomenon, may be astonished to learn that this great mon- 
arch, the unifier of his people, and farsighted statesman, some- 
times called the Napoleon of the Pacific because of his military 
genius and leadership, had that law enforced a century before. 

Education during his time was advanced, even though their 
language had not been reduced to writing. The high priests 
took the young and in song and story related to them the his- 
tory of their ancestors and the principles of medicine and 
science. 

His ability and sense of justice have been an inspiration 
down through the years; and even to-day the Hawaiian people, 
as well as those of other nationalities who have lived in the 
islands and have learned to know and to love the memory of 
this great man, gather on his natal day to do him honor. 

During his reign Opukahaia, after seeing both of his parents 
slain in war, then a boy of 12, determined to run away to some 
other country. About this time a ship arrived from New York, 
Capt. Brentnall, master, and anchored a short distance from 
shore. The boy swam out to the ship, and when the captain 
was ready to leave the Hawaiian signified that he did not wish 
to go ashore. The captain, who had taken a fancy to him, con- 
sented to his going with him, taking along also another young 
Hawaiian, Thomas Hopu. After leaving the islands the ship 
sailed to the Seal Islands, off the coast of Alaska, thence to 
China, and around to New York by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, arriving there in the year 1809, 

Opukahaia and Hopu went to Cornwall, Conn., where they 
attended school, and were joined later by John Honolii, William 
Kenui, and George Kaumualii, and other Hawaiian boys. 

After they learned the English language they often spoke of 
their home country, and especially the needs of their people. 
This unusual bit of information thus coming to the attention of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions influenced it, and by 
the appeal of these Hawaiians the board decided to send a band 
of missionaries to the islands, 

Opukahaia, who was a member of the Foreign Missions 
School, had translated in his native language a portion of the 
Bible, having finished the Book of Genesis and made consider- 
able progress toward completing a grammar, a dictionary, and 
a spelling book, as well as a translation of the Hebrew Bible, 
when he became ill and died in February, 1818. From the 
start that he had made in his translations the missionaries 
were enabled to have books already printed in the Hawaiian 
language when they arrived in Hawaii in April, 1820. 

The missionaries, accompanied by J. Honolii, Thomas Hopu, 
William Kenui, and George Kaumualii, upon their arrival in 
the islands did not find what they expected. They landed upon 
an island not infested with savages, but by a people who prior 
to their arrival had overthrown their gods, burned their temples, 
and: destroyed the tabu, the ancient and terrible power of the 
priesthood, the king and chiefs over the common people, all of 
this being done by their own act, and with that behind them 
the islanders stood ready and welcomed the new religion, 
[Applause. ] 

he first education was undertaken by the missionaries soon 
after their arrival in 1820. There was a passion exhibited for 
education. ‘The chiefs themselves put the innovation to a test. 
If learning is bad, we will keep the people from it,” they said, 
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and added, “ If it is good, we will share it with all.“ The desire 
for learning was so widespread that at the end of five years the 
number of pupils were 20,000, and at the end of 10 years the 
number had increased to 53,000, out of an estimated population 
of 130,000. This large number of pupils necessitated the estab- 
lishment of a high school. In June of 1831 Lahainaluna School 
was established to educate teachers for the common schools 
and prepare young men for yocational pursuits. This school 
is still maintained by the Territorial Government as a voca- 
tional institution. 

Boki, a high chief, and Liliha, his wife, observing the benefits 
derived by their people through education, gave a vast tract of 
land in Punahou, near Honolulu, to the missionaries, in order 
that they might further the cause of education, and Oahu Col- 
lege was thus created, which is the oldest educational institu- 
tion west of the Missouri River. It was to this institution in 
the early forties that the young men and women of California 
sought their education. 

Following the precedent set by Boki and Liliha, Princess 
Bernice Pauahi left her entire estate, worth millions, to estab- 
lish and maintain the Kamehameha Schools, an institution for 
Hawaiians, where they may secure an education in academic 
subjects, as well as in agricultural and industrial pursuits. 

I might also add here that besides these educational institu- 
tions charitable institutions were established by the chiefs, 
who were ever ready to assist in the uplift of their people. 
Lunalilo Home for the aged Hawaiians was established by King 
. Lunalilo, leaving his entire estate for that purpose; the Queen’s 
Hospital, where Hawaiians receive treatment free of charge, 
by Kamehameha IV and his consort, Queen Emma; and the 
Kapiolani Maternity Home, also where Hawaiians receive treat- 
ment gratis, by King Kalakaua and Queen Kapiolani; and the 
estate of Queen Liliuokalani was left to establish an orphanage. 
This she was able to do eyen though she was dethroned. Be- 
sides these named, numerous others gave to the cause of religion. 

From the start made then, practically 100 years ago, we have 
our present school system, modeled after the best American 
schools, and embracing grammar, trade, industrial, and high 
schools, and ending with the University of Hawaii. [Ap- 
plause.] 

A larger percentage of Hawaii’s wealth has been expended 
for education than has been done in almost any State of the 
Union. So widespread was the desire for learning among the 
Hawaiians, and so generally have both the rich and poor availed 
themselves of our educational privileges, that to-day the per- 
centage of illiteracy among our Hawaiian and Anglo-Saxon 
population is practically nil. 

During Kamehameha I’s long reign affairs became settled to 
an extent to which the country had not been accustomed. Long 
and undisturbed possession of their lands by chiefs was a 
preparation for the development of a sentiment favorable to 
permanent individual rights in land, and such a sentiment had 
become well defined in the mind of Kamehameha before his 
death, and may be regarded as the seed germ of a system of 
land tenures which afterwards developed. 

After the death of King Kamehameha I his son, Liholiho, 
came to the throne as Kamehameha II. He was then not of 
age. The administration of the Government was under the 
regency of Quéen Kaahumanu. She was the premier or minister 
having a veto on the King’s acts and Kamehameha’s widow, a 
woman of rent force of character. Right here I might call 
the attention of the Members of the House to the fact that the 
Hawaiian women of noble birth, as many as six at one time, 
sat as members of the House of Nobles—equivalent to the Sen- 
ate—and assisted in solving the problems of the country and 
in making Hawaii what it is to-day. [Applause.] Thus, Hawaii 
was far in advance of the mainland in having women in its 
national council. Even to-day, we must appeal to the Hawaiian 
women if we intend to be successful in our campaigns, eyen 
though the right of suffrage has not yet been extended to them. 

When Kamehameha II reached his majority and became King, 
it was his desire to make a redistribution of the lands of the 
realm according to custom, but Queen Kaahumanu was opposed 
to it, and her influence was too strong for him, and beyond a 
few assignments among his intimate friends he relinquished 
his purpose. The distribution of lands, therefore, by Kame- 
hameha I remained for the most part as a permanent settlement 
of the landed interests of the kingdom, to be afterwards modi- 
fied in favor of the common people but never ignored. 

1 might also note that the King, being much impressed by 
what he had heard of the reforms introduced in Tahiti by the 
London Missionary Society, resolved to take a trip to England, 
so in November, 1823, the King and his Queen and a strong 
delegation sailed for England to educate themselves and to see 
whether there were other teachers equally capable or possibly 


better, and other religions more ancient and very likely more 
satisfying to the hungry soul than the one so lately taken in 
1820, and on the day of his departure asked his people to con- 
tinue in this new faith until his return to the islands, but both 
the King and his Queen died shortly after their arrival in Lon- 
don, and their remains were brought back by Lord Byron on the 
British frigate Blonde. 

In 1833, Kamehameha III, known to the Hawaiians as 
Kamehameha the Good, then 20 years old, assumed the throne, 
and soon became deeply interested in public affairs. In many 
ways the unsatisfactory status of land matters was pressed 
upon his attention. The growing sentiment toward permanence 
in tenure powerfully influenced the situation. The defenseless 
and wretched condition of the common people in regard to their 
holdings appealed to his sense of humanity and to his sense of 
responsibility as their ruler. The inconsistency of his sovereign 
control of all the lands of the kingdom with any progress based 
upon the incoming tide of civilization became more and more 
evident every day. 

The King consulted the great chiefs of the realm, who were 
in favor of permanence in tenure, and in 1839, on the 7th day 
of June, he proclaimed a bill of rights which has made his 
name illustrious and the day on which it was announced worthy 
of being forever commemorated by the Hawaiian people. It is 
especially interesting and impressive as the Hawaiian Magna 
Charta, which was not wrung from an unwilling sovereign by 
force or arms, but the free surrender of despotic power by a 
wise and generous ruler, impressed and influenced by the logic 
of events, by the needs of his people, and by the principles of the 
new civilization that was dawning on his land. 

The following is a translation of, this enlightened and munifi- 
cent royal grant: 

God has made of one blood all vations of men to dwell upon the earth 
in unity and b ess. God has aiso bestowed certain rights alike 
on all men and on all chiefs and al: people of all lands. 

These are some of the rights which He has given alike to every man 
and every chief of correct deportment: Life, limb, liberty, freedom from 
oppression, the earnings of his hands, and the productions of his mind— 
not, however, to those who act in violation of the laws. 

God has already established government and rule for the purpose of 
peace, but in making laws for the nation, it is by no means preper to 
enact laws for the protection of the rulers only, without also providing 
protection for their subjects; neither is it proper to enact laws to 
enrich the chiefs only, without regard to enriching their subjects also 
and hereafter there shall by no means be any laws enacted which are 
at variance with what is above expressed, neither shall any tax be 
assessed, nor any service or labor required of any man in a manner 
which is at variance with the above sentiments. 

The above sentiments are hereby proclaimed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting alike both the people and the chiefs of all these islands while 
they maintain a correct deportment; that no chief may be able to 
oppress any subject; but that chiefs and 
same protection under one and the same 

Protection is hereby secured to the rsous of all people, together 
with their lands, their building lots, and all their property, while they 
conform to the laws of the kingdom, and nothing whatever shall be 
taken from any individual except by express provision of the laws. 
Whatever chief shall act perseveringly in violation of this declaration 
shall no longer remain a chief of the Hawaiian Islands, and the same 
shall be true of the governors, officers, and all land agents. But if 
anyone who is om, Spar shall change his course and regulate his con- 
duct by law, it shall then be in the power of the chiefs to reinstate him 
in the place he occupied previous to his being disposed. 

It will be seen that this bill of rights left much to be done in 
defining the rights in land granted by it. It appears by the 
constitution enacted by the King, the kuhina nui, or premier, 
and the chiefs the following year, that the feudal right of con- 
trolling transfers was still retained in the sovereign in the 
following words: 

Kamehameha I was the founder of the kingdom, and to him belonged 
all the land from one end of the islands to the other, though it was not 
his own private property. It belonged to the chiefs and the people in 
common, of whom Kamehameha I was the head, and had the manage- 
ment of the !anded property. Wherefore there was not formerly, and 
is not now, any person who could or can convey away the smallest por- 
tion of land without the consent of the one who had or has the direc- 
tion of the kingdom. 

During these years of undefined rights the common people 
were protected in their holdings by law to a certain extent. 
The question of proportionate interests of the King, the chiefs, 
and the common people in the lands of the kingdom was one of 
great difficulty. The constitution of 1840 distinctly recognized 
such a community of interest, but Hawaiian-precedents threw 
no light upon the problem of division. It had been a new de- 
parture to admit that the people had any inherent right to the 
soil, and now to carry out that principle required the adoption 
of methods entirely foreign to the traditions of Hawaiian feu- 
dalism. 

During this transition period the necessity of an organized 
government separate from the person of the King became ap- 
parent to the chiefs, and this was carried out by three compre- 
hensive acts in 1845, 1846, and 1847. The first, “to organize the 
executive ministry of the Hawaiian Islands”; the second, to 
organize the executive departments of the Hawaiian Islands“; 


peons be able to enjoy the 
aw. 
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and, third, “to organize the judiciary department of the 


Hawaiian Islands.” As soon as the existence of a responsible 
government detached from the person of the King became an 
accepted feature of the political system, it was felt that in some 
way or other the Government ought to haye public lands and 
become the souree of land titles. 

The act creating the executive department contained a 
statute establishing a board of royal commissioners to quiet 
land titles, This board considered the claims of various ten- 
ants and its decision was binding upon the Government. 

This board decided that there were but three classes of vested 
or original rights in land, which were in the King or Govern- 
ment, the chiefs, and the common people, and these three classes 
of interest were about equal in extent. 

Later in 1848 the great mahele or division was made, setting 
apart the land in three portions. The King and chiefs received 
for their portion 1,619,000 acres; the Government, 1,505,460 
acres; the balance, amounting approximately to 984,000 acres, 
was not conveyed to the common people but reverted to the 
Crown. 

The common people, being left out in the division after being 
recognized as owners of a third interest in the Kingdom, believ- 
ing that new methods had to be adopted to place them in pos- 
session, assumed that these lands were being held in trust by 
the Crown for their benefit. What the trust was and whether 
or not it was performed is not clear. However, the lands were 
not reconveyed to the common people, and it was so held by 
each monarch from the time of the division in 1848 down to 
the time of the dethronement of Queen Liliuokalani in 1893. 

Having shown the history of our land system and the in- 
justice done the common people by those in power, I will now 
relate incidents showing the troublous times the Hawaiian 
Kingdom had from time to time with foreign powers, prin- 
cipally growing out of the selfish greed of individuals of those 
several Governments who had taken up residence in Hawail, 
including the incidents whereby these same lands came into 
the possession of the United States Government. 

The first foreigners to give the islands concern were the 
Russians. Gov. Baronoff, of Alaska, in pursuance of a deter- 
mined design to establish a Russian colony in the islands sent 
the ship Bering in the year 1814 on a cruise to the islands, 
This ship was wrecked, but was followed soon after by three 
other yessels. The Russians constructed a fort at what is now 
Honolulu and mounted cannon there. This resulted in great 
excitement amongst the inhabitants and caused Kamehameha I 
to build a fort on Punchbowl, directly back of the city of 
Honolulu, and ordered the Russians to leave the islands. They 
did so without resistance, and subsequently the King received 
a communication from the Russian Government assuring him 
that the action of the Russians had been wholly without the 
consent of the Russian Government. ; 

Upon the arrival in Honolulu of Mr. Richard Charlton, the 
British consul, in 1825, began a policy of diplomatic inter- 
ference with Hawaiian affairs and harassed the Government 
continually, causing friction between the Hawaiian people and 
the British subjects. So in 1829 the King issued a proclamation 
over his name and that of Kaahumanu and 10 others of the 
highest chiefs, in which he declared that the laws of his coun- 
try forbade murder, theft, licentiousness, the retailing of ar- 
dent spirits, Sabbath breaking, and gambling; and that these 
laws were in force against foreigners residing on the islands 
as well as his own people. The English consul threatened 
them with vengeance of Great Britian if they should presume 
to make any laws without first obtaining the sanction of his 
Government. The King replied that the law applied to the 
British consul as well as to the humblest native. 

This continued until the year 1843, when Lord George Paulet 
arrived in Honolulu and immediately made harsh demands 
upon the King, at the same time clearing his ship for action 
in case the demands were not complied with. To forestall him 
and to avoid any further difficulty the islands were condition- 
ally ceded to Great Britain, a commission being dispatched 
- to take up the matter with the British Government. His act 
was condemned by his Government, and on July 25 of the same 
year Rear Admiral Thomas, commanding the British fleet in 
the Pacific, arrived in Honolulu and issued a proclamation 
restoring the monarchy. 

Likewise the little island kingdom had its troubles with 
France, growing out of similar disregard of the Hawaiian law. 
France insisted on importing and selling intoxicating liquor 
within the kingdom. Trouble continued, and the King was 
forced to dispatch a commission to France. The King, seeing 
the insistance with which the French violated the local law 
regarding the selling of ardent spirits, formed the first temper- 
ance league ever known in an endeavor to curtail the illicit 


traffic, and which was composed of himself and his chiefs, the 
resolution adopted being as follows: 

We will not drink ardent spirits for pleasure, 

We will not traffic in ardent spirits for gain. 


We will not engage in distilling ardent spirits. 
We will not treat our relatives, acquaintances, or strangers with 


ardent spirits except with the consent of a temperate physician. 
18 will not give ardent spirits to workmen on account of their 
r. 


This unsettled condition remained until 1857, when matters 
were finally adjusted satisfactorily. 

The American residents, seeing the possibility in sugar-cane 
growing and the manufacture of sugar, developed the industry 
to some extent, but it did not reach its height until King 
Kalakaua made a personal visit to Washington, and in 1876 a 
reciprocity treaty was negotiated and ratified by both the 
United States and Hawaiian Kingdom. 

This prosperity lasted until 1890, the year the United States 
Congress passed the McKinley tariff bill, placing sugar on the 
free list and giving the American producer a bounty of $40 
per ton. This act took from Hawaii all of the advantages it 
had enjoyed under the reciprocity treaty. The McKinley bill 
and the anxiety of those who had invested money in sugar 
production and the ever-present Japanese bugaboo furnished 
the necessary excuse for the overthrow of the Queen. 

In 1893 the monarchy was overthrown. On the face of things 
it appeared as though the monarchy was overthrown -from 
within by the people residing in the islands, but as a matter 
of fact the monarchy was overthrown by the superior forces of 
the United States, who landed marines from the U. S. 8. 
Boston without permission or request of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment and took their position between the palace and the 
Government building. At this time the most friendly relations 
existed between the United States and the Hawaiian Kingdom, 
dating from the first treaty made on December 23, 1826. On 
this particular day business of all kinds was being carried on 
as usual without interruption. Perfect quiet and good order 
existed throughout the city, there being not even a suggestion 
of niora or danger to the life or property of either citizen 
or alien. 

On the following day, nearly 24 hours after the landing of 
the American troops, on my way to the palace I saw a dozen or 
so foreigners, who had been previously assured of a recognition 
by the United States minister as soon as a provisional govern- 
ment was proclaimed, proceed to the Government building, 
where the leader read a proclamation deposing the Queen and 
establishing a provisional government. The only audience to 
this function that I could see besides their own number was the 
native janitor. 

The marshal and the commander of the Queen's troops were 
ready and anxious to proceed immediately to take the Govern- 
ment building and arrest the parties in possession, but the pres- 
ence of the American troops and certain rumors with regard 
to the attitude of the American minister caused the Queen’s 
cabinet to confer with him officially before taking any action. 
They learned from the American minister in writing that he 
had recognized the provisional government and would support 
it with the United States troops. 

As any action on the part of the Hawaiian officials meant a 
collision with the United States troops, the Queen decided, 
upon the advice of her cabinet, to surrender to superior 
forces of the United States and await a settlement of the case 
on a presentation of the facts to the authorities in Washington. 

The provisional government thus created, later made a pro- 
tectorate of the United States, was then succeeded by a 
republic. 

I mention these troublous times not with any malice toward 
either those who established the provisional government or 
toward the United States. My one desire is to point out how 
these lands, which we are now asking to be set aside for the 
rehabilitation of the Hawaiian race, in which a one-third inter- 
est of the common people had been recognized, but ignored in 
the division, and which had reverted to the Crown, presumably 
in trust for the people, were taken over by the Republic of 
Hawaii by an article of the constitution of the Republic of 
Hawaii, which reads as follows: 

Art. 95. That portion of the public domain known as Crown lands 
is hereby declared to have been heretofore and now to be the prop- 
erty of the Hawaiian Government and to be free and clear from any 

ust of or concerning the same and from all claim of any nature 
whatsoever, upon the rents, issues, and profits thereof. It shall be 
subject to alienation and other uses as-may be provided by law. 

y d leases thereof now in existence are hereby confirmed, 

By annexation these lands became a part of the public lands 
of the United States, and by the provisions of the organic act 
are under the custody and control of the Territory of Hawaii. 


1920. 


The tillable lands given to the Government at the time of 
the mahele or division of 1848 had practically all been dis- 
posed of prior to this time. So as soon as the Crown lands 
were available for purchase or settlement by virtue of article 
95 of the constitution, as noted above, large areas were dis- 
posed of by the Government, and had it not been for the long- 
term leases made by King Kalakaua, which were extant at 
the time the constitution of the Republic of Hawaii was 
adopted, and which were recognized therein, the area of Crown 
lands at the time of annexation would have been considerably 
reduced. 

The lands mentioned in this bill, which are to be set aside 
and leased for 99 years at a nominal rental to those of 
Hawaiian blood, are principally Grown lands on which the 
Kalakaua leases made 30 years ago are about to expire. I feel 
that as the United States came into possession of these lands 
after they had been confiscated by successful revolutionists, 
with the aid of the United States minister, Congress in its 
wisdom will recognize our claims. 

Some of the Hawaiians who occupied lands at the time of the 
division as teriants by filing their claims obtained an allodial 
title to the land occupied. The total area received by them 
through this method was approximately 28,000 acres, and this 
area was divided among 3,000 families, while on the other hand 
33 missionary families received 41,000 acres. 

It is regrettable, however, that from the very beginning the 
missionaries did not use their influence to safeguard the title 
to this land, making it inalienable in years to come, as they 
had, no doubt, used their influence to have the division made 
on the plea that it would assist in Christianizing the islands, 
for, as time showed, the shrewd newcomer, who saw far ahead 
the industrial possibilities of the islands, outwitted the 
Hawaiian, who for generations had looked only upon the land 
as a means of producing his sustenance. Gradually the land 
passed away from him and in many cases the land went with- 
out hardly any return. Hence to-day the great majority of 
the Hawaiian people own no land, 

The Hawaiian race is passing. And if conditions continue to 
exist as they do to-day, this splendid race of people, my people, 
will pass from the face of the earth. At the time of the dis- 
covery, in 1778, Capt. Cook estimated the population at 400,000, 
which he probably overestimated. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand would be about the correct number. The official census 
taken in 1832, 54 years later, revealed the fact that there were 
130,319 Hawaiians, and to-day only 20,000 pure Hawaiians are 
left and an equal number of part Hawaiians. 

The legislation proposed seeks to place the Hawalian back on 
the soil, so that the valuable and sturdy traits of that race, 
peculiarly adapted to the islands, shall be preserved to posterity. 

I think a situation is presented here that can be distinguished 
from any other. Perhaps we have a legal right, certainly we 
have a moral right, to ask that these lands be set aside. We 
are not asking that what you are to do be in the nature of a 
largesse or as a grant, but as a matter of justice—belated 
justice—and extend at least a helping hand, without cost to 
the Government of the United States, to the Hawaiians in their 
endeavor to rehabilitate themselves, a people who are thor- 
oughly loyal to the Government of the United States. 

It is a subject in comparison with which all others sink into 
insignificance, for our first and great duty is that of self-preser- 
vation. Our acts are in vain unless you can stay the wasting 
hand that is destroying my people. I feel a heavy and special 
responsibility resting upon me in this matter, but it is one in 
which you all must share; nor shall we be acquitted by man or 
our Maker of a neglect of duty if we fail to act speedily and 
effectually in the cause of my people. 

Title ITI of this bill provides for amendments to the Hawaiian 
organic act. 

In order to meet the increase in expense of the legislators 
who have come from the outside islands to attend the sessions 
of the legislature, it is provided by section 810 of this bill that 
the salary of the members of the legislature be increased from 
$600 for any regular session to $1,000 and from $200 for each 
special session to $500, The amendment also increases the 
mileage from 10 to 20 cents per mile for each member of the 
legislature in coming to and departing from the sessions, This 
is paid out of funds in the Territorial treasury. 

Section 302 of this bill provides for the amendment to section 
55 of the Hawaiian organic act whereby it is sought to permit 
the Territory to extend its indebtedness to 10 per cent of the 
assessed value of the property of the Territory. The Territory 
has found it necessary to extend its indebtedness in order to 
carry out projects in the course of construction and in con- 
templation. 
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I beg to call the attention of Congress to the fact that a good 
part of the then income necessary to meet the current expenses 
of former governments was derived from the customs receipts, 
post-office receipts, and postal savings bank, but by annexation 
we lost this revenue, which amounted at that time to half of 
the income of the Hawaiian Government. To meet that loss the 
Territory is forced to raise the taxes and issue bonds. 

Hawali has expanded rapidly in an industrial way since an- 
nexation, and the needs for public improvements to keep 
pace with this expansion have been great, far greater than 
could be provided by revenues from taxation alone, and in order 
to meet this vast outlay we have been compelled to issue bonds, 
While we have been running into debt consistently, we have 
been left out of consideration in the many bills enacted into 
law wherein the Federal Government assists the various States. 
Take, for example, the so-called good-roads act, passed in 1914. 
We do not benefit even though we have expended millions of 
dollars on the construction and maintenance of roads, which 
in a very large measure are used by the military forces located 
in the islands, and because of that it necessitates the building 
of a road of different type from that which our needs demand—a 
wider and heavier foundation of concrete. 

Likewise, Hawaii was ignored in the last session of the last 
Congress, when by a rider on the Post Office bill a large expen- 
diture of money was authorized for road construction in con- 
junction with the States, primarily to give employment to dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the mainland can point with 
pride to Hawaii and her participation in the great world con- 
flict in the interests of humanity. Before and at the time of 
the declaration of war by the United States, Hawaii had already 
her full quota of 8,000 men in her National Guard. Before the 
draft law came into effect, our boys were already serving in 
great numbers in the allied armies. Besides these, many vol- 
unteered and served their country overseas. Later five of these 
Hawaiian boys were numbered among the first to give up their 
lives for their country and flag. [Applause.] 

Still we were eliminated from participation in legislation 
beneficial to discharged soldiers and sailors. I might also add 
that not only did Hawaii go over the top in man power, but in 
addition oversubscribed its quota in each of the five Liberty 
loans and with the exception of the State of Nebraska was the 
only one of the States or Territories to oversubscribe its quota 
in war savings stamps. [Applause.] In addition we over- 
subscribed our quota in all the Red Cross drives and the united 
welfare campaign. 

I want to call the attention of this House to the fact that 
some of the Members of Congress perhaps have the impression 
that Hawaii is foreign territory, not only in its institutions but 
also its people, somewhat in the same category as Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. Far from it, gentlemen. Hawaii 
came into the fold of this country not by conquest but by a 
treaty of annexation approved and ratified by both this country 
and the Government of Hawaii. By that treaty Hawaii was 
made a full-fledged Territory of the United States. 

For 60 years prior to annexation Hawaii had a constitutional 
form of government, recognized by all the great powers of 
the world. 

The system of government then was similar to that of this 
country. The American influence coupled with the natural love 
of liberty and justice among the Hawaiians brought about a 
system that needed very little adjustment in order to become 
an American Territory. The organic act provides that all 
Hawaiian laws not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and the organie act should continue in 
force. This conclusion was reached after an investigation by a 
congressional commission who satisfied themselves that the 
dominating American influence for 75 years prior to annexa- 
tion had resulted in a Government so like that of the United 
States that few changes were necessary. Among some of the 
laws repealed were the postal-savings law and the bankruptcy 
law, yet 10 years later Congress passed identically the same 
laws which Hawaii had before annexation and which the com- 
mission had repealed. The American flag in Hawaii floats over 
schools that have been essentially American for a hundred years 
and in which only the English language is taught. [Applause.]} 

It floats over the courts of justice conducted under the 
American system of jurisprudence, presided over by judges and 
impleaded by lawyers trained in the law schools of America, 
But we are not only Americans in our institutions and educa- 
tion, but also in the scientific development of our agriculture, 
the extent of our shipping, and most of all in our heavy pay- 
ments to the National Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I Will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It might be of interest to the 
membership to know that the first printing press in the State 
of Washington came from Hawaii. [Applause.] 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Our commerce has expanded with 
our industries. For the year 1919 our exports amounted to 
$88,000,000 and our imports to $55,006,000: Our shipping has 
also expanded from 1,800,000 tons in 1902 to 5,000,000 tons in 
1914. 

Hawaii, since annexation, has been and is contributing annu- 
ally $3,000,000 into the National Treasury. I might also add that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the Territory of Hawaii 
paid $9,000,000 into the Treasury and she stood thirty-fourth 
amongst the States and Territories, including the District of 
Columbia, in internal revenue and returns. Bear in mind, gentle- 
men, this sum is over and above all expenses that the Federal 
Government incurs. We gladly contribute our share of the 
burden to the Federal Government the same as any other State 
does, but we do object emphatically in the rank discrimination 
in legislation wherein the Federal Government assists the 
various States and where we are left out. Wehave been and are 
continually burdening ourselves with indebtedness in the build- 
ing and upkeep of our roads, which in a large measure are 
used by the military. We have our own workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, our vocational training law, and our farmer’s loan 
law, besides expending over a million dollars a year in educat- 
ing our alien population. In making these laws we never in- 
tended that the Federal Government should aid us in carrying 
them out, but if the Government wishes to assist the States in 
these laws, then why is Hawaii excluded from such benefits? 
[Applause. ] 

We do not ask for any favors, but we do object to having our 
citizens taxed for the benefit of the citizens of other States. 
All we ask is justice. 

The Pacific every day comes more to the fore in our national 
affairs. Hawaii must be made easy of access from the main- 
land. Our harbors must be improved and our improvement 
projects must be carried out. If this extension of limit of in- 
debtedness is permitted and our projects carried out, Hawaii 
will become not only in theory but in reality the crossroads 
and paradise of the Pacific. 

It strikes me that when Congress passed the organic act it 
intended to permit the Territory to bond itself up to 10 per 
cent. Besides permitting the Territory to bond itself up to 
7 per cent of the assessed value of property, it permitted 
the various counties to bond themselves up to 3 per cent. To 
date nearly 50 per cent of the money secured through bonds 
have been advanced to the counties, and they have not, on 
3 of the credit extended by the Territory, issued any 

nds, 
` Notwithstanding all this Hawaii still goes on and by the 
patriotic impulse of its citizens burdens itself with taxation and 
indebtedness so that Hawaii may still continue to be the para- 
dise of the Pacific. 

Section 303 of this bill seeks to amend section 66 of the 
organic act by making the governor a bona fide citizen and 
resident of the Territory. Section 311 seeks to place the same 
qualifications on the other appointees. Section 312 of the bill 
seeks to increase the salaries of the Territorial officials. 

The- governor, the secretary of the Territory, the supreme 
and circuit judges are appointed by the President of the 
United States, all of whom must be citizens of the Territory. 
By this bill it is sought to make them, besides being citizens, 
bona fide residents of the Territory, making them, in order to 
qualify, be residents of the Territory three years next preceding 
their appointment. The judges of the United States district 
court, the United States attorney, and the United States mar- 
shal are also appointed by the President, and it is sought by 
this bill to make them comply with the same condition, Under 
the present law there is no restriction as to residence within 
the Territory prior to appointment of the United States dis- 
trict judges, the attorney, and marshal. As a result many 
appointees were sent from the mainland. While in the main 
we have been fortunate in having men who were easily adapt- 
able to our conditions, still F am a strong believer in the policy 
of home rule. We have men in Hawaii, born and raised there, 
who are capable of filling any Federal position, and, being 
familiar with the customs and conditions of our people, would 
make equally good and, I have no doubt, even better officials 
of the Government than those who are sent to Hawaii from 
the mainland. 

I might add here that none of those officials are receiving 
salaries commensurate with their duties and responsibilities. 
The governor, particularly, is the first representative of the 


President of the United States to be met by the foreign traveler 
from the Orient or the Antipodes. He must maintain the tra- 
ditional hospitality of the United States upon his comparatively 
small salary. I might also say right here that the Territory 
itself is paying its attorney general a larger salary than the 
Federal Government pays the governor. 

Now, gentlemen, our Territorial judges are underpaid, and 
in order to secure the best of the legal profession we must 
allow them increased compensation. Take the United States 
district Judges for example, who preside over our Federal court, 
the jurisdiction of which is very limited, having jurisdiction 
only over the military reservations and violations of Federal 
statutes and in admiralty. The great bulk of justice is dispensed 
in our circuit courts. Fully five times as much work is done 
by any one of the circuit judges as by the United States dis- 
trict judges. Litigation involving enormous sums of money 
come before our circuit courts. They have jurisdiction in all 
criminal and civil cases and matters in equity, and yet the 
Federal judges receive an annual salary of $7,500 and our cir- 
cuit judges only receive $4,000. Even our police magistrate 
for the city of Honolulu receives more: This bill asks for 
proper adjustment of these salaries. 

Section 313 of this bill provides a new section to the organic 
act dealing with the employment of citizen labor on Federal 
work in the islands. Let me call your attention to the existing 
labor conditions and the opportunity of skilled and unskilled 
labor in the Territory. You are more or less familiar with the 
fact that the Army and Navy maintain posts on the island of 
Oahu. Considerable construction work has been carried on in 
the past and still is being carried on by the Government on the 
military and naval reservations there. Upon this work the Gov- 
ernment has been and still is employing cheap coolie labor who 
are not citizens and are ineligible to become citizens of the 
United States, and only because their labor is cheap. 

In the efforts to Americanize the Territory and to induce 
Americans to come from the mainland and to assist the citizens 
to compete with this cheap alien labor, the Territory has laws 
which make it compulsory that citizen labor only be employed 
on all governmental work, either done by the Territory itself 
or by contractors for the Territory. [Applause.] 

The American Legion of Hawaii is working diligently to the 
end that Hawaii become thoroughly Americanized. It has 
passed resolutions in favor of this provision, and also a resolu- 
tion whereby it is sought to have the business houses of the 
Territory give preference to citizens in employment, and are 
seeking to have the business houses follow the resolutions to 
the letter. I call this fact to your attention, gentlemen, to show 
how every effort is being bent to bring about good results along 
this line, and I also bring this matter to the attention of Con- 
gress so that the people of the Union will be cognizant of the 
actions of this patriotic body of Hawaiians who served in the 
late war. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the American Legion of Hawai 
for its patriotic stand in this regard. [Applause.] 

The provision in this bill, if enacted into law, requiring the 
United States Government to do likewise, will have a beneficial 
effect, and if there is not a sufficient amount of a certain type 
of skilled labor within the Territory they will be attracted there 
by virtue of the fact that they are more or less assured steady 
employment, and thereby materially assist the Hawaiians to 
build up an American community. [Applause.] 

The so-called supremacy of the alien labor in Hawaii is not 
solely due to the failure of the Federal Government in em- 
ploying citizen labor. The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion has not aided and assisted along this line by giving prefer- 
ential employment to citizens. In former years skilled citizen 
labor was employed on the plantations, but as the coolie or 
alien became well enough acquainted with ‘the workings of the 
mill he supplanted the citizens. I ‘regret that some of the 
plantations in the islands have placed their desire for increased 
return above the duty to Americanize the Territory. [Ap- 
plause.] Had the plantations given preference to citizens in 
the skilled and semiskilled positions in the mills, pumps, shops, 
and so forth, and the Federal Government employed citizen 
labor, there would not have been the exodus of American 
citizen skilled labor to the mainland of the United States 
which has occurred ever since annexation. The Hawaiians, 
who for the love of their islands will not leave it, are compelled 
to remain under conditions adverse to their best interest and 
eke out an existence as best they can. 

I feel very strongly that if Congress makes it mandatory that 
only citizen labor be employed on Federal work within the Terri- 
tory, gradually the skilled labor from the mainland will come 
to the islands, and the Hawaiians and other citizens will 


return to their former trades from which they were driven by 
the alien, and thereby make Hawaii an American community. 
[Applause. ] 

As conditions have made the sugar plantations prosperous, 
and as the alien labor have clearly shown their atttiude in the 
recent strike, they would, I am sure, having seen the result of 
their former action, employ citizen skilled labor wherever 
possible, 

Although Hawaii is paying more, yet the War Department 
objects to this section on the ground that it would make con- 
struction on the Army posts more expensive, as it would be 
necessary to hire citizen labor. What is a few dollars, gentle- 
men, when you consider citizenship and patriotism and the 
alien menace nursed and fostered in Hawaii by the Govern- 
ment itself? 

Ever since annexation the Hawaiian people haye been in- 
sistent that the policy of the Federal Executive and of Congress 
be to deyelop Hawaii as speedily as possible as an American 
community, still it must be evident to all that it will be impos- 
sible to build up an American community in those isolated 
islands in the mid-Pacific if the policy of the Government con- 
tinues as it has since annexation. 

Not only have the Hawaiian people been discouraged in their 
attempt to better their condition and to Americanize Hawaii 
under American rule but also haye been deprived of the benefits 
of Americans visiting our fair isles, 

We are entitled to the benefits which accrue from such travel, 
and we have hopes of attracting by that means settlers who 
will become a part of our community. 

From the very foundation of the Government one of the 
fundamental principles of our Nation has been freedom of 
intercourse and commerce between the several States and Ter- 
ritories. That principle is written into the Constitution itself 
and has been elaborated upon in countless laws and court de- 
cisions. And yet, after 20 years of earnest effort since annexa- 
tion, we still find Hawaii denied freedom of travel to and from 
the mainland through the application of a law never designed 
to apply to an insular Territory. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Les. 

Mr. ALMON. Has Alaska the benefit of our law for national 
aid to roads? I do not remember. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is just the trouble. 
The Territories Committee has endeavored to have this aid to 
the States extended to Hawaii, but has not been able to succeed. 

Mr. KALANIXNAOLE. The principal amendment to section 
73 of the organic act is the proviso which allows the land com- 
missioner, with the approval of the governor and at least two- 
thirds of the members of the land board of the Territory, to 
make leases of cultivated sugar-cane lands and to omit the with- 
drawal provisions, wherein these lands may be taken for, home- 
steading purposes whenever he deems it advantageous to the 
Territory so to do. By this it is not the intention to abandon 
homesteading or to throttle it in any way. At the hearing be- 
fore the committee on territories of the house of the Hawaiian 
Legislative Commission it was brought out that much of this 
land would bring $1,000 per acre were it possible for the Ter- 
ritory to sell it at public auction. It is safe to say that the 
average price on the whole area involyed would be from four to 
‘five hundred dollars per acre. The committee did not think it 
‘expedient to release these valuable lands for homesteading pur- 
poses, 

The leases on these lands which are about to expire were 
made about 80 years ago, without any reference to cane-land 
valuation, as the industry was small at that time and very 
little development had been made, The committee did not deem 
it fair to the Territorial government at this time, when these 
‘renewals can be made more advantageously and at a time when 
money is needed for schools and health, for harbor, road, and 
other improvements. They did not deem it sound judgment to 
turn over at a small fraction of its value all of this land at this 
‘time to homesteaders. 

I have always been a consistent believer in homesteading, 
and all during my public career have sought to have the public 
lands cut up and given as homesteads to the people. How- 
ever, when the Legislature of Hawaii was considering these 
highly cultivated lands, the leases of which were about to 
expire, they determined to lease one-fifth of them and ap- 
proached Congress with such a resolution. The Legislature of 

. Hawaii passed two conflicting resolutions—house concurrent 
resolution 28 and senate concurrent resolution 2. To avoid 
the conflict house concurrent resolution 28 provided “after 
adequate proyision has been made by the Congress afore- 
said to accomplish the purpose set forth in senate concurrent 
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resolution 2.“ This clause gave the rehabilitation scheme the 
preference, and in order to properly provide for such a meas- 
ure it was found necessary to lease the highly cultivated lands, 
and the committee having determined to assist in the re- 
habilitation of the Hawaiian race, as provided in senate con- 
current resolution 2, decided to leaye the proportion to the 
Territorial officials, in favor of the policy of home rule, which 
I have Always backed. The present Territorial administration, 
I may frankly say, is the best that we lave had, and no doubt 
they will arrange an amicable adjustment of these highly culti- 
vated lands. 

The area of these highly cultivated lands as compared with 
the total area of Government public land is very small, and as 
the success of the rehabilitation of the Hawaiian race depends 
largely upon the money raised from the leases of these lands, I 
am sure that the officials will weigh well the claims of the 
Hawaiian on the one hand and the homesteader who would 
benefit from the homesteading of these lands on the other. 

I am a believer in giving the small man a piece of land and 
assisting him to become a prosperous member of the com- 
munity. There is no patriotism so great as that which is 
rooted in the soil. I am a believer in and have been consistent 
in the policy of home rule, and I feel that this question should 
be settled by the Territory itself. 

We have reached a point, gentlemen, where it is necessary to 
administer our land laws, particularly the homesteading law, | 
for the benefit of the greatest number. It is useless under the 
peculiar conditions obtaining in Hawaii to cut up land and 
hold drawings if after the successful applicants go upon their 
land they are not assured financial assistance and such other 
help from the Government as would assist them in making a 
firm start. I believe that the idea as laid out in title 2 of this 
bill to assist those of Hawaiian blood in the Territory will be 
successful and will stand as an example to the homesteading 
of that large area of Government land which up to this time has 
only been used for pastoral purposes, but which, I am sure, can 
be made as fruitful as other lands of the Territory. 

Charges were made by my opponents in the last. ‘election that 
if the Federal farm loan act should be so amended as to in- 
clude Hawaii the homesteader would thereby be benefited and 
enabled to borrow Federal money to develop his homestead. 
Knowing that this was impossible under the provisions of the 
Federal farm loan act, for the reason that while the home- 
steader is in the process of proving up and securing title to 
his allotment he has no security to offer, I therefore urged upon 
Territorial Senator Wise that proper legislation be passed by, 
the Hawaiian Legislature which would enable the homesteader | 
particularly to borrow Government money and thus assist him 
in his efforts to make good on the land. Yet when this bill was 
before the House of Representatives of Hawaii it was so 
amended that it took away most of the benefits that were orig- 
inally in the Wise bill, called the farmers’ loan act. 

Much has been said concerning the failure of homesteading 
in Hawaii, and the claim has been made that those who applied 
for homes on Government land were principally speculators,’ 
who were desirous of obtaining title to the land as quickly as 
possible, as easily as conditions would permit, and at a valua- 
tion which would be less than the actual value of the land 
itself. The governmental policy is to appraise land for home- 
steading purposes at less than the actual value. As boon as 
they obtained title they would sell their holdings and receive the 
actual value. 

In my opinion one of the vital troubles in regard to home- 
steading in the past has been the hostility of the plantations to 
the homesteaders and the lack of interest and support of former 
Government administrations. Some of the Government lands 
have been cut into lots so small that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for a man to establish a home upon them and make a liv- 
ing for himself and family. These conditions, I am glad to say, 
are being remedied somewhat, but there is still much to be done, 

The homesteader who draws a lot upon which cane has been 
growing naturally desires to continue the cultivation of cane, 
and as his cane is useless to him unless taken by the neighbor- 
ing mill and converted into sugar his success or failure is en- 
tirely in the hands of the mills. Many of the contracts for look- 
ing after and grinding the homesteader’s cane are such that it is 
impossible for him to make more than a bare living, and often 
when the crop is matured and is turned over to the plantation 
a debit balance is carried over against his next crop. This has 
a tendency to discourage the homesteader, and very often as 
soon as he acquires title he disposes of his holding. 

Homesteading on other than cane land has not been a success 
for varying reasons. If it is possible to grow vegetables, fruits, 
and so forth, which could be profitably sold in Honolulu and 
other centers of population, freight rates have eaten up the 
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profits. In the past considerable tracts of public land which 
the plantations could not cultivate for sugar have been opened 
to homesteading; much of it has been land which was more or 
less inconveniently situated and without roads and transporta- 
tion facilities. In case the homesteader on this sort of tract 
did grow something for market, he would be doomed to failure 
before he started, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, having explained thé bill as 
fully as possible in the limited time granted me, I respectfully 
ask that the bill do pass as submitted. [Loud applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 


TITLE [,—DEFINITIONS. 
Section 1. This act may be cited as the“ Hawaiian homes commis- 
sion act, 1920.“ 
Sec, 2. When used in this act the term “ Hawaiian organic act” 
means the act entitled “An act to provide a government for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as amended. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, Is the committee going to rise? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sanrorp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13500) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide a government for 
the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as amended, 
to establish an Hawaiian homes commission, and for other pur- 
poses, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ADDITIONAL CLERKS, COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 567. 

Resélved, That the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to employ such additional clerks as may 
be necessary during the remainder of this session of Congress, the pay- 
peas of services not to exceed $100, to be paid out of the contingent 
und of the House, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr, IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is a resolution that is 
always passed just prior to the adjournment of Congress and is 
anticipatory to an adjournment or recess, and this permits the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills to employ additional help, which 
they need owing to the congestion just as this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Can the gentleman tell us when we 
are going to recess or adjourn? 

Mr. IRELAND. I am very sorry that I am unable to do so. 
I wish I might. 


Mr. PARRISH, I understand that there are some three or 
four other bills that have been reported by the Committee on 
Accounts, and I wish to ask the chairman if he can give me any 
idea when those bills will be put before the House for action? 

Mr, IRELAND, I can not. 

Mr. PARRISH, Can the gentleman refer me to anybody who 
ean? 

Mr. IRELAND. I am sorry to say I can not, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman intimated that the neces- 
sity for the passage of this resolution arises from the fact that 
it is the usual resolution which is passed just before adjourn- 
ment or recess. That would carry with it that we are going to 
fdjourn or recess. The gentleman would not make that state- 
ment without he has some foundation for it? 

Mr. IRELAND. ‘The gentleman knows nothing about what 
action the House may take. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoN- 
peti] has notified the gentleman that he has changed his plans 
‘differently from what he intimated some time ago? 

Mr. IRELAND, No, sir. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


USE OF ARMY TRANSPORTS TO OLYMPIC GAMES, i 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 179. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani« 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 179, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J, Res. 179) authorizing use of Army trans- 
ports by teams, individuals, and their equipment representing the United 
States in Olympic games and international competitions, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That authority be, and is hereby, given to the Sec- 
retary of War to use such Army transports as may be available for 
the free transportation of teams, individuals, and their equipment 
representing the United States in Olympic games and other interna- 
tional competitions. 

With committee amendments, as follows: 


First committee amendment. Insert the following preamble: 

“Whereas many of the teams now planning to go to Europe to par- 
ticipate in the Olympic ate and international competitions are 
members of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps; and 

“ Whereas one of the objects of these games and competitions is to 
stimulate interest in marksmanship and rifle practice; and 

“ Whereas there is a scarcity of shipping facilities, and it is impos- 
sible for the teams going from the United States to secure pri- 
vately owned steamships: Therefore be it.” 

And the second committee amendment: Strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ That 
authority be, and is hereby, given to the Secretary of War, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to use such Army 
transports as may be available for the transportation of teams, indi- 
yiduals, and their equipment, representing the United States in Olympic 
games and other international competitions during the present year,” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. I will be glad to. 


Mr. BEE. How many does this resolution contemplate will 


go? 

Mr. SANFORD. If the House will let me make a brief state- 
ment, I will say that the committee has been considering this 
matter for a long time. The Committee on Military Affairs 
has reported it. It has the earnest approval of the Secretary 
of War. Altogether there will be probably about 300 men in 
the party, of which number about one-third are members of the 
Army and Navy. Both the Army and Navy desire to send 
shooting teams to the Olympic games. 

Mr, BEE. Is it contemplated that the transports shall go 
for this specific purpose, whether or no? 

Mr. SANFORD. No; the committee would never have re- 
ported this resolution if it were not for this situation. On 
account of the steamship situation it is absolutely impossible 
for these men to get transportation abroad on privately owned 
steamers. We have investigated that matter and have taken it 
up with all of the steamship companies in New York, and unless 
we do this we can not have an American team take part this 
year in the Olympic games. 

The Secretary of War says that it would be desirable for the 
American teams to compete. The Army and Navy both will 
send shooting teams, and, so far as we can see, it will not cost 
the Government a penny to carry on the transports the others: 
who are not in the Army or Navy. It need not necessarily be 
considered as a precedent. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of the 300 men from 
the Army and Navy, and if 500 were transported that would 
leave 200 not accounted for; and that fact, following the sug- 
gestion of a recess or adjournment, might be considered signifi- 
cant, Can the gentleman tell us whether any of our colleagues 
are going on this summer trip? : 

Mr. SANFORD. I do not understand so. This resolution 
does not authorize any of our colleagues to go unless they 
qualify on the Olympic teams. If we have any sprinters or 
jumpers among us, perhaps they might go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON, All the expenses are to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment? s 

Mr. SANFORD. The Government pays no expense, and the 
regulations of the Secretary of War will be such as are usual 
on such occasions, that each man will pay for his board on 
the ship. The resolution provides that the transports are to be 
furnished under such regulations as the Secretary of War shall 
prescribe. ` 

Mr. BLANTON, But the other people who will go on this 
trip will undoubtedly involve some expense, will they not? 

Mr. SANFORD, Of course, the Army can send its own men 
and the Navy can‘send its own men without this regulation. 

Mr: BLANTON. But when they eat the food on the ship the 
people of the United States will have to pay for that food, at 
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a time when we are not now raising more than a minimum 
amount of it. 

Mr. SANFORD. The Secretary of War will by this resolu- 
tion create no charge against the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not consent to the passage of this reso- 
lution without the presence of a quorum. I wish the gentleman 
would follow a good suggestion I heard a while ago.. If the 
gentleman will send these 300 men down to the farms in Texas, 
they might produce something worth while. 

Mr. SANFORD. ‘These boys will come from all over the 
United States, from the teams in the various States in the 
country, and the Army and the Navy are interested in the 
matter on account of the athletic features involved. We want 
these boys to compete in the service in order to hold up the 
name of America in these Olympic games this year. The com- 
mittee has gone into it very carefully and has agreed to bring 
this out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will follow the gentle- 
man's advice and withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 


is present. 
ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 1 
minute p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
May 22, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the War 
Department for payment of additional claims for damages to 
private property growing out of fire and explosion at Morgan, 
N. J. (H. Doc. No. TTT); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, together with report of Maj. 
Charles T. Leeds, Engineers, also report of Maj. Frederick B. 
Downing, Corps of Engineers, on a preliminary examination and 
survey, respectively, of Moro Bay, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr, JOHNSON of Mississippi, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12045) to 
proyide for the conveyance of lots on the low grounds of Wash- 
ington, D. C., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1019), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORDNEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14157) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, to provide revenue 
therefor, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1020), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 14173) to reduce the high cost 
of necessities of life; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 14174) authorizing a pre- 
liminary survey te be made of certain portions of the Illinois 
River and its tributaries; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 4 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 14175) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to Shade Post, No. 399, of Gratz, Pa., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 14176) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to make donation of condemned German cannon 
to the city of Alma, Mich. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, ` 


By Mr. MAPES (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 14177) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to provide for the support and the maintenance of 
bastards in the District of Columbia“; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R. 14178) to amend an act entitled “An act 
making it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia to abandon 
or willfully neglect to provide for the support and maintenance 
by any person of his wife or his or her minor children in desti- 
tute or necessitous circumstances”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also (by request of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia), a bill (H. R. 14179) te amend an act entitled “An act 
to create a juvenile court in and for the District ef Columbia“; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: Resolution (H. Res. 566) providing for 
the consideration of House bill 14157; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. GARLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 568) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 13091; te the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 360) autheriz- 
ing the Postmaster General to allow and pay to the employees 
of the Postal Service a flat increase of 25 per cent on all basic 
salaries pending the report of the Joint Congressional Post 
Office Salaries Reclassification Commission and legislation car- 
rying same into effect; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey, for the furtherance of a national system of high- 
ways in cooperation with the various States of the Union; to 
the Committee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER; A bill (H. R. 14180) granting an increase of 
pension to John Condon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 14181) granting a pension 
to George F. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 14182) for the relief of the 
White Plains Agricultural and Fair Association; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14183) granting an increase 
of pension to Matilda E. Ames; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14184) grant- 
ing a pension to Rachel Tweedle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14185) granting a 
pension to Samuel H. Neese; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14186) granting a pension te John Hill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14187) granting a pension 
to William W. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14188) granting a pension to 
Viola Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14189) granting a pension to Lucy Ester- 
brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14190) granting a pension to Themas 
Debuke ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 14191) granting an increase 
of pension to Emilyn L. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. e 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14192) grant- 
ing a pension to Cena M. Maples; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 14193) granting a pension to James 
Cantrell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 14194) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Sondergaard; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 14195) granting a 
pnpa to Mary E. Wells; tọ the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3786. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Bright- 
wood Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., favoring the 
emergency relief of a $500 bonus for teachers in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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8787. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Massachusetts, favor- 
ing increased pay for postal employees; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3788. Also, petition of the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Le- 
gion, favoring $500 cash bonus for service men; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

3789. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 44 members of Cler- 
fork Grange, of Butler, Ohio, protesting against the passage 
of the Nolan bill, H. R. 12397; to the Committee on Ways and. 
Means, 

8790. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York and the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
opposing blanket bonus to veterans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 8 

3791. Also, petition of the Twentieth Assembly Republican 
Club of New York, relative to increased pay for postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3792. Also, petition of the Cloak and Suit Tailors’ Union, Local 
9, New York, favoring amnesty for political prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3793. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, protesting against general cash bonus; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3794. By Mr. DYER: Petition of 13 individuals or corpora- 
tions of St. Louis, Mo., in connection with soldiers’ bonus legis- 
- lation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3795. Also, petition of six individuals and associations of St. 
Louis, Mo., in connection with postal matters; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3796. Also, petitions of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
against, and the Inland Machine Works in favor of, the adop- 
tion of the metric system; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. : 

3797. Also, petition of three individuals of St. Louis, Mo., 
opposing proposed patent legislation; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

3798. Also, petition of the Missouri Branch, American Legion, 
in connection with various legislation affecting soldiers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

3799. Also, petition of the St. Louis executive committee, 
American Legion, protesting against House resolution 549; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3800, Also, petition of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers 
of Springfield, Mo., favoring amnesty to political prisoners; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

3801, Also, petition of the Advertising Club of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against proposed tax on advertising; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

3802. Also, petition of the Western Coal & Mining Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., against seasonal freight rates for coal; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3803. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the board of managers of 

the New York Produce Exchange, in opposition to bonus legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
3804. Also, petition of Local Union No. 310, International 
Molders’ Union, of Racine, Wis., favoring release of political 
prisoners and the repeal of the espionage act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3805. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, opposing a cash bonus to ex- 
service men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8806. Also, petition of the Woelfel Leather Co., of Morris, 
III., opposing a tax on sales of certificates of indebtedness; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

$807. Also, petition of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, 
III., opposing retroactive tax on industries; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

3808. Also, petition of Frank W. Thomas, of Chicago, and the 
Chicago Board of Trade, opposing tax on transactions of boards 
of trade and produce exchanges; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ; 

3809. Also, petition of Col. Foreman, of Chicago, commander 
American Legion, favoring fourfold plan for optional beneficial 
legislation for ex-service men; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

3810. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, New York, and Manufac- 
turers and Dealers’ League, favoring increased pay for postal 
employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8811. By Mr. MAHER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring an increase in salaries for postal 
employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3812. By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: Petition of people 
of the district for passage of House bill 3259; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


8813. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Letters and resolutions from 
sundry citizens of New York, opposing the proposed bonus for 
soldiers plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3814. Also, sundry letters and petitions from citizens of New 
York, favoring increased compensation for postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3815. Also, petition of the Cloak and Suit Tailors’ Union of 
New York City, favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution 
171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3816. By Mr. PAIGE: Evidence in support of House bin 
14169, granting a pension to Adelia J. Fiske; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3817. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of C. S. Foster, president 
B. of R. T. Lodge 458, of Dunsmuir, Calif., protesting against the 
passage of the Army reorganization bill and urging its defeat; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3818. Also, petition of 600 railroad shop employees of Duns- 
muir, Calif., opposing the passage of the Army reorganization 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3819. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
* opposing stock-sales tax; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

3820. By Mr. ROWE: Petition urging the passage of H. R. 
13334; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3821. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
counties of Clinton, Essex, and Franklin, N. Y., protesting 
against the deferred payment of the interest due on loans made 
to Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3822. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the counties of Clin- 
ton, Essex, and Franklin, requesting the passage of the Mason 
bill, for recognition of the Irish republic by the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3823. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Industrial Accident 
Board of Boston, Mass., favoring the industrial vocational train- 
ing bill, H. R. 4438; to the Committee on Education. 

3824. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the Aero Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass., favoring separate air service for Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3825. Also, petition of the Housekeepers’ League of Boston, 
Mass., protesting against profiteering; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Særunpax, May 22, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Friday, May 21, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess, 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION (S. DOC. NO. 277). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $1,500,000, re- 
quired by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the employment 
of guards and watchmen, and other expenses necessary in the 
prevention of violations of the “ national prohibition act,” being 
for the fiscal year 1921, which, with accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 327) terminating the state of war declared to exist April 6, 
1917, between the Imperial German Government and the United 
States, permitting on conditions the resumption of reciprocal 
trade with Germany, and for other purposes. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 4332) to exchange the present Federal 
building and site at Gastonia, N. C., for a new site and building, 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12626) for the relief 
of certain persons to whom, or their predecessors, patents were 
issued to public lands along the Snake River in the State of 
Idaho under an erroneous survey made in 1883. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 

following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 
H. R. 18558. An act for the purpose of improving the facilities 
and service of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and of fur- 
ther amending and modifying the war-risk insurance act, as 
amended; and 

H. R. 13627. An act to amend paragraph (e) of section 7 of 
the act approved March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to anthorize 
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the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital aud sana- 
torium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors,.and marines.” : 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 5163. An act authorizing certain tribes of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes: 

8 H. R. 7629. An act to amend the penal laws of the United 
tates ; 

H. R. 10072. An act to provide for the punishment of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 
into their possession, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12044. An act to accept the cession by the State of 
California of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced 
within the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National Park, 
and General-Grant National Park, respectively, and for other 


purposes ; 

H. R. 13665. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River between sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, 
range 19 east, in the State of Oklahoma; 

H. R. 13666. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Muskogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the 
Arkansas River in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 
east, in the State of Oklahoma; 

H. R. 14100. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution extending the provisions of 
an act amending section 32 of the Federal farm loan act ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921. 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fair- 
fax, Minn., praying for an investigation into the present sugar 
Situation, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted at a mass meef- 
ing of citizens of Topeka, Kans., favoring the independence of 
the republic of Ireland, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Rotary Club of Dodge 
City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for physical education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 1571, 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of 
Odessa, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for a tax on land values, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1571, 
Farmers“ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, of 
Odessa, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing the right of collective bargaining to farmers, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 336) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan to the Albert Sidney 
Johnston Camp, United Confederate Veterans, No. 1820, Fort 
Worth, Tex., 100 cots and blankets for the use of Confederate 
veterans at the reunion of said camp June 24 to 27, inclusive, 
1920, reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No, 
620) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2929) for the relief of Capt. Edward T. 
Hartmann, United States Army, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 621) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 2396. An act for the relief of John A. Gauley (Rept. 
No. 622); 

H. R. 6198. An act authorizing payment of compensation to 
Swanhild Sims for personal injuries (Rept. No. 623); and 

H. R. 9048. An act for the relief Catherina Rea, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of John Rea (Rept. No. 624). 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2926) for the relief of Capt. Frank B. 
Watson, United States Army, reported adversely thereon and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. i j 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2927) for the relief of Capt. James Ronayne, United 
States Army, reported adyersely thereon and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. > i 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2928) for the relief of Capt. Frederick G. Lawton, 
United States Army, reported adversely thereon and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bilis were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: ; 

By Mr. LODGE: - 

A bill (S. 4434) for the relief of contributors of the Ellen M. 
Stone ransom fund; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4435) to authorize officers of the naval service 
to accept offices with compensation and emoluments from Goy- 
ernments of the Republics of South America; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4436) to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 13558. An act for the purpose of improving the facili- 
ties and service of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and of 


further amending and modifying the war-risk insurance act as 


amended, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H. R. 13627. An act to amend paragraph (e) of section 7 of 
the act approved March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanato- 
rium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines,” was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the motion 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu] that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13587) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON, I think the motion is debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a-debatable motion. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, this matter arose last night 
and I asked that it might go over until to-day, and announced 
that at that time I thought we might as well make a test as to 
whether or not the bill (S. 3944) to create a Federal live-stock 
commission should be brought up. A number of Senators have 
spoken to me and stated that they feel such an effort at this’ 
time would not be best, because they do not want to be put in 
the position of voting against the consideration of the Army 
appropriation bill, even though they favor bringing up the pack- 
ers’ regulation bill. I think there is a good deal of force in 
that statement, and the full strength of those who are in favor 
of bringing up the packers’ legislation and having it considered 
would not be fairly shown in a vote as against the considera- 
tion of an appropriation bill. 

On yesterday the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sım- 
mons], in the course of the able address of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], said: 

I am very glad to have heard the remarks of the Senator, and E 
think he can safely state that every Senator on this side of the Cham- 
ber would support him in a motion to take up the bill; and if there 
is any trouble about time, I feel equally as secure in saying that every 
Senator on this side of the Chamber would support a proposition on 
his part to fix a day for a vote upon the bill. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENpRICK] in his address 
said: 

While I have no authority for such a statement, I feel justified in 
the assertion that every Democratic Senator in this Chamber would be 
willing and ready to vote to take up this measure and consider it 
before adjournment. 

I think with those statements and the fact that there are a 
number of Senators on this side of the Chamber who will vote 
with the Senator from Wyoming to take up Senate bill 3944, if 
he should make the motion, or the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] if he should make the motion, or with myself if 
I should make the motion, it will insure bringing up the bill 
before adjournment, 

Under those circumstances, speaking only for myself and per- 
haps a few others, we will do everything we can to expedite 


the passage of the appropriation bills, but at any time when ap- 


propriation bills are not before the Senate, we shall attempt to 
bring up this particular bill. 


$ 
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Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Iowa that in order to avoid any delay of legislation that is 
absolutely essential, as we all know, I should like to defer any 
effort to call up Senate bill 3944 until the appropriation bills 
are out of the way, and then when a motion is made to take up 
the bill, I should like to have it made so as not to interfere 
with other bills on the calendar, but ask for unanimous consent 
for a vote upon the legislation, and either accept it or reject 
it within a given length of time. I would be perfectly willing 
to see the discussion of it reduced to two days, or three days, 
or even, if thought best, to one day. 

Mr.GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yox] and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK } have done 
more work on Senate bill 3944, which is now on the calendar, 
providing for the control and regulation of the packing industry, 
than any other two Senators or any other two men. I shall, of 
course, defer to their wishes with respect to making a motion to 
take up the bill. I was in hopes, however, that we could make it 
the unfinished business and then lay it aside whenever an appro- 
priation bill er a conference report was ready for consideration. 

Mr. President, I think there is a great deal of misinformation 
as to the provisions of the packing bill in the form it has been 
reported to the Senate. I assume that a vast majority of the 
Senators were opposed to the first draft of the bill because it 
provided for a licensing system. There is absolutely nothing in 
the bill which compels any one engaged in that industry to take 
out a license. It is true there is a provision in the bill for vol- 
antary registration, but as I understand the disposition, while 
I do not want to make any misstatement with reference to any 
of the Senators, they are willing to let that provision go out. 

Mr. President, what is there left in the bill that is objection- 
nble to anyone? If I were a stockholder in a packing industry 
E would welcome this legislation. Without the voluntary sys- 
tem for a license there is nothing in the bill which will injure 
any of the packing concerns. I believe it would be a helpful 
condition for those engaged in the industry if this legislation 
were passed. It merely provides for the appointment of a 
commission, and it only gives that commission authority to make 
inspections and to make reports. Certainly no honest business, 
and I class the packers’ business with honest business, ought to 
be opposed to a scheme of that sort. 


What does the bill provide? I do not intend to take more 
than a few moments on it. The principal duties imposed on 
the agencies by the proposed legislation are: 

(a) They are prohibited from engaging in unfair, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, or deceptive practices in interstate commerce ; 

bd} They are prohibited from buying or selling live stock in such 
manner as to be Lee the supply, unreasonably affect the price. or 
ereate 2 monopoly ; 2 

(e) They are e. from dealing in foodstuffs other than live- 
stock products where the result is to lessen competition ; 

(d) They are prohibited from apportioning territory or purchases or 
5 agreeing to control prices; 

(e) They are prohibited from agreeing. or arranging among them- 
selves to prevent any other person from carrying on any business which 
competes with them ; 

(f) They are required within two years after the act becomes effective 
to dispose of their ownership or interest in stockyards unless this time 
fs extended for good cause. 


As to the latter provision, I understood those who testified 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with regard 
to the bill were not opposing the idea of divorcing the stock- 
yards from the packing industry. The stockyards were only 
set up for the convenience of the packers. Certainly there 
ought to be no objection to any item in the bill, especially it 
the volunteer licensing system is eliminated. 

Mr. President, why should Congress refuse to at least take 
a vote on this legislation which has been pending before 
Congress for years? I shall not make any statement which 
will reflect on anyone engaged in the packing industry. I 
believe there are honest men engaged in the packing industry. 
There are many of them who are what we call small packers. 
Certainly there is no reason why the big five packers should 
make this tremendous fight against the legislation. The Amer- 
ican people have been tolerant with those people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp 
without reading a statement which shows the profits and the 
condition of all the big five packers sinee the beginning of 
their business, showing their stock, their increased capitaliza- 
tion, their surplus, and their dividends. I do this in order to 
give information to the Senate and the country. This state- 
ment was prepared by the Federal Trade Commission. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Origi nal investment, growth in capitalization, profits, and dividends, five great packers. 


T, 
410; 476, 000 
Unknown. 


Includes or | investment. 
+ Stock s: origina were in reality somewhat more than this, in that wer high dividends were declared in early years with express purpose of providing cash for 
m. 


of new stock. Exact amount so converted can not be deter 


Does not include cash dividend of $25,000,000 used fi 


ed for purch 
‘Includes origina) corporation capitalization, which undoubtedly was largel 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
make some remarks touching the same subject. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. LODGE. I only want to say a word, but I will wait 
until the Senator has finished. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
Mr. LODGE. TI do not desire to debate it at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not desire to debate it. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wish to say that I am very glad that 
the Senator from North Dakota, the Senator from Wyoming, 
and the Senator from Iowa haye taken the ground they have 
in regard to the supply bills. I am very anxious, and I think 
we all ought to be very anxious, to get the great supply bills 
of the Government through. ‘There is no intention on my part, 
at least, to try to shut out any bill. If a majority of the Sen- 
ute desire to consider the packers’ bill, I am perfectly will- 
ing. I have no objection to make to it at all; but I do think 
that we ought to dispose of the great supply bills as rapidly as 
possible. I am very glad indeed that the Senators agree with 
me about that. 

. Mr. President, the Senator from North 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] has inserted in the Recorp certain al- 
Jeged facts relating to the Chicago meat packers. They are but 


From 1869 to 1918, 50 years.......... $179,270, 000 | $29, 866, 000 
From 1896 to 1918, 23 years 214, 249, 000 | 84, 157, 000 
From 1888 to 1918, 31 years 37,695,000 | 13,542,000 
From 1894 to 1918, 25 years .......... 44,390,000 | 6,358, 000 
From 1909 to 1918, 10 years. ......... „694, 009 4, 000, 000 


ase of new stock. 
y made up of earnings of old partnership. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to a repetition of what has been for long time persistently thrust 


before the public by the Federal Trade Commission; it is but 

When the Senator says that it provides for a voluntary sys- 
tem of registration, I remind him that a glance at the bill will 
show, as will be demonstrated, before the discussion ends in 
saying in other words, using snynonymous language, practically 
the same thing that has been said since their report of a year 
or two ago, which constituted a concentrated attack upon the 
industry. The bill pending here is a bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, of which the 
Senator from North Dakota is the chairman. He alleges that 
the bill is entirely harmless; that it contains nothing that 
would be at all obstructive or embarrassing to any of the differ- 
ent packing concerns of the country. The Senator from North 
Dakota may think so, but if he does he is seemingly a bland 
innocent. I will concede for the purposes of discussion that he 
sincerely thinks this is a perfectly innocent measure, but he 
has been led into grievous error if he has arrived at and ad- 
heres to that conelusion. After he shall have discovered the 
reach of this bill, thereafter it will be wholly with malice afore- 
thought if its passage is insisted on. 

The Senator has, in a general way, remarked, as did the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] yesterday, on the purposes 
and contents of this bill. Neither of them seems to grasp 
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what it will do or what its authors, the responsible gentlemen 
who wrote it, had in their minds it should do; because I can 
not think it was written altogether in the Committee on Agri- 
culture; I think its inspiration came from some place else. 
this Chamber, that the voluntary registration system is an in- 
voluntary one unless it is proposed to suffer the penalties that 
are to be inflicted by the bill. 

I do not intend, Mr. President, under the tolerance given me 
by the Senate, to discuss the merits of the bill, but only such 
matters as have been referred to this morning. 

The bill, however, first confers upon the live-stock commission 
the same power which is conferred by the act of Congress upon 
the Federal Trade Commission. Going further, it confers upon 
them all the power of the Bureau of Markets of the Department 
of Agriculture, That is provided in a title of the bill preced- 
ing Title V, respecting the voluntary registration of packers and 
stockyards. The portion of the bill referring to voluntary regis- 
tration provides for a standardized system of packing plants, 
and provides for collecting information. The Bureau of Markets 
already collects information on a great variety of subjects rela- 
tive to the production of food. Under the present law both 
animal and vegetable foods, as well as market conditions, are 
covered by the Bureau of Markets. Those functions are now 
proposed to be taken over by the live-stock commission, so far 
as relates to meat products. It is then proposed, in section 5, 
that all who do not register shall be discriminated against; 
that the live-stock commission may deny to nonregistrants all 
of the governmental information which is collected in the 
bureau. 

In a preceding section the live-stock commission is given the 
power generally to legislate on this subject—not Congress but 
the live-stock commission—to make such rules for the regula- 
tion of the business as it sees fit; and the bill provides penalties 
for the nonobservance of the rules which are made by the 
live-stock commission. It is a voluntary abdication of the 
powers of legislation and the enactment of penalties and putting 
them in the hands of an appointive body. 

When the Senator makes an appeal that the public shall be 
informed upon this question, I desire to say that I shall take 
care’ in this Chamber that they are fully informed upon the 
iniquity which is proposed and the precedent which is sought to 
be created for every line of industry in the country. 

The bill is not sponsored by its original creators in good faith. 
The Senators who present it are in good faith, but the malevo- 
lent outfit back of it and of the agitation for the last five or 
ten years in this country is made up of a gang of the most 
arrant demagogues that ever infested any community. I know 
them of old. They have imposed upon the Senate committee; 
they have imposed upon Senators; they are mere agitators and 
destroyers; and for them I have a supreme contempt, while 
highly respecting the Senators who have unwittingly lent them- 
selves to their sinister designs. They never created anything. 
No industry has arisen from their efforts. No pay rolls ever 
follow their footsteps save that imposed on the Public Treasury. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not want to prolong this discussion, Mr. 
President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will prolong it in due season. We may 
just as well reach it now and let the inflammation out. 

Mr. GRONNA. But I wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, while some of 
us unfortunately or fortunately are not lawyers—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. So much the better. 

Mr. GRONNA. Have given the matter consideration, and we 
have used our own judgment as to the provisions of the present 
bill. 

The Senator from Illinois refers to voluntary registration. 
The provision in reference to that matter is incorporated solely 
for the purpose of encouraging cooperative marketing. The 
Senator is well informed not only with reference to legislation 
in the United States but in foreign countries as to what co- 
operative marketing means; and I will say to the Senator in 
good faith that is all that the provision with reference to volun- 
tary registration is intended to accomplish. 

Let me say further to the Senator that the meat industry 
amounts in volume to more than the railroad industry, to more 
than the business of the railroads. We have an Interstate 
Commerce Commission looking after the railroads; and I say 
to the Senator in all seriousness and good faith that I believe 
it would be beneficial to the packing industry of the country— 
and I refer now to no particular packers—I believe it would 
be beneficial to the entire packing industry of the country if 
legislation of this kind were enacted, because under present 


conditions, as the Senator knows, throughout the entire coun- 
try the people are making charges of all sorts against the in- 
dustry. If the proposed commission were created and good men 
were appointed, who, as provided in the bill, shall not be 
allowed to engage in any other business, but shall devote -all 
their time to this particular business, confidence would be 
created in the business, and it would afford protection to the 
packing industry instead of doing the industry an injury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the people who have spread 
the information are Mr. Burke, Mr. Lassiter, and Mr. Kent, if 
I must give names, who began as live-stotk producers on a 
ranch in Nebraska, say, and various other western points, 
and have branched out and created a National Live Stock 
Association and have spread persistently, in season and 
out of season, the matter referred to by the Senator from 
North Dakota that has aroused a certain portion of the 
population. 

There are less than $900,000,000 of capital and surplus actu- 
ally engaged in the packing business, while there are $20,000,000,- 
000 engaged in the railroad business—twenty times as much and 
more—and the Senator, well informed as he is, knows it as 
well as I do. The packing business does not rank with the 
steel industry, There is more money invested in the poultry 
business than there is in the entire capital stock of the pack- 
ing industry, which is attacked by this bill. Let us have a 
poultry commission, in order to inspect and encourage hens in 
due season and to mitigate the fervor of the opposite sex. 
[Laughter.] Where will it all end? There are enough roving 
commissions going around now over the country drawing sal- 
aries from the burdened Treasury. 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President, I know the Senator does not 
wish to minimize the chicken or poultry industry. It is greater 
than the wheat industry; it ranks next to the corn crop, I will 
Say to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The corn crop is the largest one agricul- 
tural industry in the United States, taking into account its 
legitimate uses since the country went dry and taking also 
into account what used to be wasted for bread. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not want the Senator to discuss the 
capitalization of the industry; I want him to discuss the entire 
industry. I had reference to the industry as a whole. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will discuss the entire industry, if the 
Senator desires, at some opportune time. The difficulty is that 
the Senator does not distinguish at present, with the informa- 
tion he has from the constituency referred to, who are spread- 
ing misinformatien over the country, the difference between 
invested capital and capital stock. The inventory values are 
a part of the working capital of every successful concern in 
the packing business in Chicago. Their inventory values 
fluctuate from day to day and from month to month. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator did not under- 
stand me. I said to the Senator that we ought to discuss the 
entire industry and not the capitalization of the industry. I 
referred only to the amount of business done by the stock in- 
dustry; the Senator did not hear me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The Senator has in mind the yolume of 
business? 

Mr. GRONNA. The volume of business; yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Wher we undertake to measure our ac- 
tivities and the profits by the volume of business, then the 
Federal Trade Commission says we are in error; that our book- 
keepers are dunces and that we are thieves. That is their re- 
port. When they try to base their profits earned on the volume 
of business, showing 1.6 cents on every dollar's worth of turn- 
over for every 12 months, the Federal Trade Commission re- 
pudiates the method. Under the regulations of a paternal Gov- 
ernment limiting our profits to 2 per cent and our dividends 
on invested capital to 9 per cent, then we are attacked, and 
Mr. Hooyer, for whom nobody can accuse me of having any 
predilection, is attacked because he fixed that rate of income 
or profit during the war. If the Senator from North Dakota 
refers to the volume of business, I am willing to discuss the 
question on that basis at a fit time, but the Senator will find 
himself involved in a lasting controversy with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and especially with its chairman, who in his 
last report takes considerable umbrage because the packers 
insist on estimating their profits on the volume of business and 
show how much they earn every 12 months on a dollar’s worth 
of business. 

The distinguished gentlemen on the Federal Trade Commission 
have a system of accounting that but few accountants in the 
civilized world ever heard of or ever practiced, and which no 
successful business men ever put into operation and long 
remain solvent. That is the kind of stuff that is scattered out 
to the dear American public in order to inflame them, and cause 
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the agitation that these gentlemen, with their ears constantly to 
the ground, mistake for the yoice of the people. 

- I haye seen a good many people with their ears to the ground, 
right up close to it, mistake the rumble. Instead of being the 
advancing onset of a majority, it has often turned out to be a 
minority after the ballots got into the box. Probably one of 
my political crimes is supporting for many years the direct 
election of Senators. I think it has converted us into a coterie 
of Congressmen at Large sitting in this body, and robbed the 
Senate of its original functions as it was designed by the 
fathers who framed the Constitution. Most of us always have 
our ears to the ground. A man who can not sometimes, on a 
principle of right, face an angry multitude is not fit to sit in 
this body. If you can not take your political life in your hands 
once in a while and go out on a question of governmental 
righteousness and instruct men who know nothing about what 
they are preaching to you, then you are unfit to hold a seat in 
this body. If I had my way about it, I would limit the legisla- 
tive functions of this body us it has grown to be now. Why, 
under the new system of elections there are two Congressmen 
at Large from every State with not a Senator, 

In every large State, look at the results of this agitation in 
every large stock-raising or food-producing center. Here is a 
comparative handful made up of two or three hired attorneys 
lending themselves to this agitation. When it comes to a 
question of lawyers, I never knew a case or a question, right 
or wrong, that could not hire two or three distinguished lawyers 
on either side to keep up the agitation. So they have their 
attorneys employed, paid for by the Government. They have 
gone on with their system of spreading misinformation, and 
some of it, unwittingly, has been inserted ìn the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

In due season, Mr. President, if it is insisted that it be done 
at this session of Congress, before we separate here, whether 
it be a recess or an adjournment, I shall take up these matters 
in detail; and I will say this, with all due respect to the Federal 
Trade Commission: They have a very erroneous conception of 
the laws of their country. They have no conception of the 
Constitution of the country, and less respect for the courts, and 
less knowledge of actual business. To them the Constitution is 
a collection of obstacles, a thing to be denounced because it 
was written a long time ago, and anything that is ancient is to 
be condemned. 

These gentlemen have produced report after report, agitation 
following upon agitation every year. They are here in Con- 
gress. They are not lobbyists—certainly not. They are distin- 
guished statesmen, promoting the public welfare. 

If a packer in Chicago were to run for the Senate, become a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, frame 
a bill, or have somebody else frame it, that would put all the 
stock-raising industry, the cattlemen, under the control of a 
commission on the pasturage, the range, the price of cattle, 
how they should be sold, and how they should be raised and 
bred, and fix the age at which every calf should be slaughtered, 
and destroy the production of veal, and provide that every calf 
when it got to be 2 years old had to be slaughtered, and a packer 
were to come in here and sit in the Senate in his seat and 
promote such legislation as that, there would be a mighty cater- 
waul of rage going up from these Senators that would rend 
the very heavens. It would even be said that they were unfit to 
grace a seat in this Chamber; and still there are Senators, whose 
names I will forbear to mention, who are here, by this identical 
legislation, promoting their business as cattle raisers. Why can 
one occupation elect those in it to Congress to promote that 
pursuit and be crowned with a halo of civic virtue and a packer 
be denounced as a private citizen for defending himself from 
ruin? 

If a packer sat here and did what cattle raisers do in this 
Chamber these saints would be smitten dumb with horror. 

What is the difference between a cattle raiser and a packer? 
I knew slightly the elder Armour. He came down from Mil- 
waukee in earlier days. When the firm started business in 
Chicago in 1867 it had $160,000 in money, and that is all 
Philip Armour had in the world, except his ability to do busi- 
ness. It has grown, but its capital stock has not multiplied 
as much as that of my neighbor in the corn belt who entered 
his land at $1.25 an acre in his lifetime, and to-day it is worth 
$460. He, too, is drawing interest on watered stock, but as 
long as it is the calloused-handed producer back of the plow 
handles everybody shouts “amen,” and the Senator from North 
Dakota, of course, will say with me that it is thrice blessed 
that it is so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. With great pleasure, 


Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator undertake to say that the 
lands he refers to in Illinois pay the same rate of dividends 
upon the amount he names that the packers have received in 
dividends upon their capital stock? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the Senator ought to discuss that 
subject. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will discuss it in due time. 

Mr. GRONNA. Some day when we are not so anxious to 
adjourn I shall be very glad to discuss it with the Senator 
from Illinois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator wants to stay all summer, 
as long as I haye got to stay here, he will have ample time both 
to hear from me and to respond. I have made up my mind 
that if I have to stay here through the summer I will stay, 
but I shall furnish such entertainment as I am able during 
that time. I am not a candidate for office, thank Heaven. I 
shall not be on the ticket, for which I again return thanks; 
and there is nobody so well equipped as I am to stay here 
through midsummer and until the black haws are ripe in the 
Wabash country. We will let the G. O. P. save itself. We will 
remain and discuss the question of answering the demands of 
a few vociferous cattlemen by proxy. Few of them raise cattle. 
Some who are in official stations are large producers of cattle, 
I could incidentally remark here—I will get to the market 
some time when we are discussing this question, Mr. Presi- 
dent—that one of them received the highest price for cattle in 
the Chicago market that he eyer received in his life, in this 
same market that he is now trying to destroy. I state this 
measure will destroy the live-stock markets in the principal 
parts of the country, those of Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and such other points in the West and Southwest as 
can be included in that classification. 

I do not wish to cover these questions now. It is only be- 
cause of the questions asked that I have been led off into this 
digression. I was speaking of the bill. This voluntary regis- 
tration provision is framed with the deliberate purpose of 
making outlaws of all those that do not register. and bringing 
upon them a Government boycott, denying them information 
from the Bureau of Markets, putting them upon the pro- 
hibited list, rendering them subject to the surveillance and 
suspicion of every sleuth bearing a Government commission 
that is turned out of this Capital to prey upon the legitimate 
industries of this country. That is what this section of the 
voluntary registration bill will do. It makes outlaws of all 
who do not register; and then, to confound the thing still 
worse, it undertakes to establish a standardized packing house. 

Why, I would just as lief, for my part, undertake to stand- 
ardize an undershirt. Everybody has his own choice on that, 
according to his ability and his physial condition. Standardize 
a packing house! Well, you will standardize the breeding of 
cattle, the handling of chickens, the cutting of side meat. 
Standardize accounts! Of course, arithmetic is arithmetic. It 
has been from the time the Arabs invented it. The laws are 
the same. They are like the laws of nature. We do not 
change that; but the methods of applying it in bookkeeping are 
infinite, They propose to establish a uniform system; and then 
turn back to the title preceding that. It was quite innocently, 
and wholly by mischance, of course, that this evidence taken 
by the live-stock commission should be taken under the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

What has the Federal Trade Commission done under the 
exercise of those powers? I know there is a weak denial pro- 
ceeding from hesitating lips when they are charged with it and 
brought to book. These investigations are ex parte. No oppor- 
tunity is given to cross-examine witnesses, 

The days of the Inquisition never saw such narrow, unjust, 
illegal examination of witnesses as that before the Tederal 
Trade Commission. It is a disgrace to the name of Governi- 
ment—an ex parte hearing, the entire ransacking of every- 
body's desk, his books, papers, and correspondence. Letters run- 
ning back for 25 years were sought to be taken, without a 
search warrant describing them, by breaking into the office, 
by opening the vaults, by prying up the lids of roll-top desks 
and taking away what they pleased; and it was only halted by 
an application to the Federal courts that stopped them and 
delivered an opinion that this provision of the bill was wholly 
beyond the Constitution. Then Mr. Colver turned around and 
anathematized the Constitution as an ancient, antique docu- 
ment that is designed as a sheltering place of rogues. It is 
such a pass that affairs in this country have reached. 

Why, the packers were indicted; Mr. Armour was indicted in 
Chicago about 1905 or 1906. My distinguished friend and very 
able lawyer from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who is absent, was a 
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Government attorney in that prosecution. A jury was had 
12 good and lawful men, the peers of the defendants. Who were 
they—bankers, millionaires, stockbrokers, members of bond 
houses, and so forth? No; they were the same kind of con- 
stituents that these gentlemen now say are in an astonishing 
uproar urging them into this legislation. They were farmers, 
nearly all of them. One of them I served with in the legislature 
was an actual farmer. He was a successful farmer, stock raiser, 
cattleman, hog producer, member of the State board of agricul- 
ture, and was at every State agricultural fair and exhibit there 
Was in Illinois. He was, with others like him, on the jury, and 
they lived within the destructive jaws of the market arrange- 
ments that are anathematized by these reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission. They heard all the evidence and acquitted 
the packers—a jury of farmers did. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. Just a moment. Six years ago I asked the 
promoters of this legislation if they did not agree with me, and 
they said they had no explanation to make of the vagaries of 
juries. A sense of justice, the administration of law, the finding 
of the defendant not guilty by a jury of his peers, is a vagary 
of a jury. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Illinois is always fair, and 
I know he wants to be fair in this matter. I hope he will not 
make it appear that the members of the committee have drawn 
the bill based upon anything other than what has absolutely 
been done by some commission. The Senator, of course, knows 
that Mr. Armour, Mr. Swift, and a great many of those promi- 
nent men were before our committee for a number of days, and 
we had testimony from their own lips in reference to many of 
these matters. I do not think we disagree as much as the 
Senator imagines on some of the provisions of the bill. 

The Senator referred to the matter of bookkeeping. To show 
the Senator that we are not trying to discriminate, I will state 
that we are trying to standardize the bookkeeping of the farm- 
ers, and there is a provision in the last Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill appropriating a small amount of money, in the office 
of Farm Management and Farm Economics, to have the farmers 


keep books, to standardize the bookkeeping of the farmers. I- 


simply mention it to show that we are not only legislating 
against the packers; we are acting in the interest of the farm- 
ers in trying to standardize their business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Illinois permit me to ask a question of the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Surely the Senator did not mean to 
say that there was a provision in the Agricultural bill to com- 
pel farmers to keep books? 

Mr. GRONNA. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would not be compulsory. 

Mr. GRONNA. There is nothing compulsory about it. It is 
just as compulsory as any provision in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The farmer can absorb the information or 
can reject it with scorn, as he sees fit. That is correct, is it 
not? This bill forces packers to accept Government bookkeep- 
ing. I will just put that alongside of the provision for cottage 
cheese, and for smoking out rats in a barn when you do not 
want to burn the barn down to get the rats, and for a host of 
noxious, predatory, herbaceous, and carnivorous insects of vari- 
ous kinds which have been discovered by salaried job holders to 
be very hurtful to the farmer. If there has been any scheme 
presented in this Chamber, if there has been some unholy, 
hoary relic of prejudice generated by these quick-spawned 
statesmen on commissions and bureaus going about over the 
country, if there is some indefensible raid upon the Treasury, 
some fresh burden to be saddled upon the taxpayer, some fresh 
way of evading constitutional government, of assaulting legiti- 
mate business under the name of reform—if it has not been 
produced here and been stalked out in this Chamber in the 
name of something the farmer needed, I have not yet the mem- 
ory to recall it, and my memory is fairly good. 

Everything for the farmer! If this Government and the 
Capitol would leave the farmer alone, he would get along 
pretty well 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, but in the face of all that 
discrimination in favor of the farmer, the Senator knows that a 
large percentage are leaving the farms. It is not so in the 
packing business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator does not see anything but the 
successful packer. I can call the roll of the packing companies, 
and it is like the roll of those who succeed in mines out in 
the Rockies. We hear of the Strattons about Colorado Springs, 
and we hear of successful men up and down the range all the 


way from the Mexican border to Canada, but you do not hear 
of the bankrupt ones, I do, and anybody who has been about 
the courts for 40 years knows something about it. You never 
hear of the man who never strikes a good vein, but you hear 
of the successful ones, and where there is a successful packer 
the whole beach of modern business for the last 30 years is 
strewn with stranded packing concerns, reaching all the way 
from San Francisco, over the range, through Omaha and Lin- 
coln, back to Council Bluffs and Sioux City. I can call the 
roll, and I can get more of them. 

The packers are like other people—they do business upon cor- 
rect principles or they fail. Men are not leaving farms be- 
cause of packers. It is the faulty standards of life adopted by a 
generation who prefer pleasure to profit. 

As to these matters which are for the benefit of the farmer, 
99 out of 100 of them are a detriment. The farmer’s name is 
used in vain, blasphemously and sacrilegiously, by somebody 
who has an ax to grind for his own selfish purposes. 

I have never been deceived about these self-styled farmers’ 
associations, with offices in Chicago and in the National Capital, 
threatening you daily with the combined destructive force of 
all the farmers in the country if you do not answer their 
demands and legislate more money out of the Treasury to keep 
them alive. I have heard that for a long time, and I never 
have been frightened by any of these self-created farmers’ 
associations yet. I know what the real farmer is and what the 
real association is. I never have taken any orders from these 
gentlemen with soft hands and still softer heads, sitting around 
the city telling my farmer constituents what to do; and yet 
they are all found joining in the hue and cry for this bill. 

It was a mere misadventure, of course, that when courts were 
to be invoked—and it is the only time the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ever conceded that there was a court in this country 
that had any jurisdiction over anything they got after—they 
dodged the trial courts. There is no jury, there are none of the 
general powers of the equity side of the court, none of the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, either of common law or chancery, found in 
the court where they go. They have gone to a court of appeals. 
Of course, there was a sort of a weak, half-hearted admission 
yesterday that there would be no objection to that being 
amended by the individual Senators making the statement, but 
it is very evident that the court of appeals was sought out be- 
cause it is not a trial court. I know the Senator from North 
Dakota has not measured the drift of this bill, and the matter I 
now call his attention to I shall go into at some length later 
when it is properly before the Senate, and when I am not here 
merely talking by the good nature of the Senate. 

Here is a provision as to what the commission shall do after 
it has heard the evidence—as it pleases. It is a law unto itself; 
it makes no rule it does not want to make; it follows no rule 
governing the admission or exclusion of testimony. Colyer 
never heard of Greenleaf or Wigmore in his life. He would 
not know what either of them was. He would not know 
whether he was a fisherman or a poultryman. But with an 
entire happy disregard of the laws of evidence they hear a 
complaint, either on behalf of some individual or on their own 
motion. They have original jurisdiction to try suits before 
themselves. They are like the old justice of the peace in the 
New England township in the early history of my State. He 
was always a collecting agent, and he started suits himself 
before his own court, and of course judgment was always ren- 
dered for the plaintiff. The mere fact that a defendant was 
sued was enough to put him at fault, and a finding was had 
accordingly. Here they can initiate suits themselves before 
their own body and hear them, and that is all the evidence in 
the case. All you can do, if you offer evidence and it is not 
admitted, is to make a tender of what you expect to prove and 
then go to the circuit court of appeals for the district in which 
the hearing is had and endeavor to have the scope of the eyi- 
dence enlarged. That is the only way; and then there comes 
in a very singular provision, which was written in not by a 
la use a layman would never struggle into such an 
unhappy state of affairs—but by some lawyer who has spent 
his time trying to get away from the Constitution. I know 
lawyers whose entire profession is trying to avoid the Constitu- 
tion. It is not merely those who are advisers of corporations, 
either. It is those who are baiting corporations, who are just 
as bad. I know others who on the platform spend the most of 
their time denouncing the Constitution. 

If there is anything that has ever shown the wisdom of the 
men who made it in Philadelphia, it is the strain it has been 
under in the last five or six years, especially since the war 
broke out and those vast powers were given to the Executive. 
The fact that it has survived and that there is in the hearts 
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of men yet a respect and a reverence for constitutional govern- 
ment is the best recommendation of the work of the fathers in 
Philadelphia. It was not made there. It is a thousand years 
old. 

Still these gentlemen on the Trade Commission and their 
attorneys are trying to avoid some of the most salutary pro- 
visions found in American constitutional government. 

What does this mean? The court of appeals “ may affirm or 
set aside the order of the commission or may direct the com- 
mission to modify its order. No such order, of the commission 
shall be moditied or set aside by the circuit court of appeals 
unless it is shown by the packer or operator that the order is 
unsupported by evidence;” not unsupported by the evidence in 
the case, but unsupported by ex parte evidence, just taking it 
on one side. If you consider the evidence and, as in the case of 
a grand jury in returning an indictment, if you can find any- 
thing to support it, the vote will be to sustain the findings of 
the live-stock commission. That is why it was drawn in that 
way. Senators probably do not perceive the drift of it; but 
the attorneys whose eyes scanned the sections I am referring 
to knew precisely what they were undertaking to do. They 
proposed to avoid not only the trial courts but to have an ex 
parte hearing in the court of appeals, with the order to be sus- 
tained unless it is unsupported by evidence. If it is supported 
by evidence on one side of the contention, it is to be sustained, 
and that is the purpose of that section. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to let go unchallenged some of 
the matters which were put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this morning. I am very loath to mention it without going 
into it at some length, but I do not wish to impose upon the 
Senate for that purpose. These statements made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of colossal dividends, of great stock 
dividends distributed as paid-up stock to stockholders, have 
been sent out as evidence of the packers being the cause of the 
high price of meat to the consumer; that when it reaches your 
table and mine they are responsible for round steak at 46 cents, 
for porterhouse at 69 cents, for pork at the varieus prices at 
which it has sold. 

Mr. President, let me take one specific statement in the 
federal Trade Commission's report that Armour & Co. declared 
a stock diyidend of 400 per cent, about 1900 I think it was. I 
am trusting now entirely to my memory. I will correct it if 
necessary when I go into it at some further hearing and pro- 
luce the Federal Trade Commission's report on the subject. As a 
matter of fact, there was not a dollar to speak of in the treas- 
ury when the stock dividend was declared. The Armour Co. 
up to that time had been entirely a family corporation. Philip 
Armour meanwhile had died, after some years of successful 
effort in the business and seeing it grow from the $160,000 
with which he started. The branch house in Chicago, a branch 
house of Plankinton & Armour in Milwaukee, grew to be the 
principal concern. They did not distribute the profits of the 
business. It was a partnership of individuals. The dominant 
spirit in the Chicago packing house, now known as Armour & 
Co., in the earlier days was Philip Armour. 

There were small dividends declared after 1900. It was in- 
corporated in 1900. In the 14 years preceding the war down 
to 1914, of all the earnings of the business of Armour & Co. 
nearly 87 per cent were retained of the net earnings and the 
balance was distributed in dividends. I do not mean 87 per 
cent on the capital stock. I am speaking now of dividends; I 
am speaking of total dividends, that for that period of time, 
from 1900 down to 1914, 87 per cent of all dividends earned 
were kept in the treasury in the form of buildings, brick and 
mortar, of machinery, physical equipment, or inventoried per- 

ishable merchandise in some form, either canned, pickled, 

smoked, or preserved meats, or fresh meats in transit to the 
market. Ordinarily fresh meats can not be kept over seven 
days, even with modern methods of chilling. 

The result was they had accumulated a surplus, and they 
kept it and reinvested it in the business instead of issuing 
bonds or borrowing at the bank. From 1868 up to 1900, during 
the period of all those years, they had pursued the same policy 
before incorporation. They paid out only a small part in divi- 
dends. Up to 1900 it was purely an affair of the Armour 
family. 

Between 1914 and 1917—that is, from the year when the war 
began up to the time we entered the war in 1917—they kept 88 
per cent of their earnings either in buildings, in merchandise, 
inventory value, or in some kind of property necessary to the 
packing business, and the other, less than 12 per cent, 11 and 
a fraction per cent, they distributed in dividends through the 
three years. From 1917 up to 1919 they kept 91 per cent in 


their treasury. 
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When they incorporated in 1900 is the time about which our 
friends, the Federal Trade Commission, made complaint that 
there was a stock dividend of 400 per cent. As a matter of 
fact, I wish the public to know that this stock dividend rep- 
resented the savings of 50 years in the Armour family. In 1900 
it was incorporated. Of course, my dear friends, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and some of these professional agitators 
who have a steer some place and a cow some place else, nnd call 
themselves cattlemen, could not refrain from taking the last 
cent of dividend and the last dollar out of any corporate treas- 
ury that they had anything to do with or had any stock in. 
They would be clamoring for dividends. They can not under- 
stand how anyone would ever have any thrift, and when they 
find anybody that wishes to keep the affair solvent they want 
to penalize it. That is what they are trying to do in this bill, 
and in their misleading and mischievous reports that have gone 
out to the public about great stock dividends. 

In private conversation I have had some complaint made 
about Libby, McNeill & Libby, one of the small packers of 
Chicago, who put up a great deal in the way of food lines and 
send them out—apple butter, jams, jellies, preserves, dried 
and evaporated fruits, and so forth—as well as meat products. 
It is an old concern that has not heretofore been very much 
in the public eye. A majority of the stock was for a time 
owned by the Swifts. It was a subsidiary or affiliated com- 
pany with Swift & Co. It has been segregated. Recently it 
declared a stock dividend about which considerable vicious 
criticism occurred in certain magazines and newspapers. The 
stock dividend of $12,800,000 does not exist. Six million four 
hundred thousand dollars of it is actual cash stock given to 
the old stockholders with the option of paying for it in cash 
one hundred cents on the dollar. They are given $6,400,000, or 
a little less, in paid-up stock, and that a little cash in the 
treasury, because there is no cash in the treasury except a 
mere working balance. The actual property represented by 
the paid-up stock of the smaller men, by the $6,400,000, is the 
inventoried value of merchandise on hand, together with addi- 
tions to the plant of buildings, machinery, equipment, and the 
like, required in the conduct of their business, with stock 
offered employees. Therefore these inventory values are a 
large accumulation of past years and these inventory values 
depend upon the rise and fall of the market. 

They accumulated large stocks during war times and have 
not yet disposed of them. They are putting them on the market 
and the market is absorbing them as rapidly as possible, but 
their warehouses are filled yet with large stocks. They must 
go on and fill in, for the market as it presents itself, such live 
stock, and such fruits, before the decree was entered inhibiting 
them from selling other than meat foods; they must go on and 
fill in, so they helped to buy, on the Chicago market or else- 
where, their share of live stock as they can get it under their 

8. 

The inventoried value of this property depends upon the rise 
and fall of the market whether there is a stock dividend suffi- 
ciently backed by values to pay it up. 

If Senators have followed the course of live-stock markets 
and the sale of meats at the jobbers’ prices, they will readily 
appreciate the fact that this inventory value of a company is 
the most precarious thing in the world. If falling prices come, 
these values will drop, and instead of having paid-up stock with 
value behind it, you will have paid up only in part, except for 
such losses as occur, only the value of your property equal to 
that shrunken valuation that comes from the market. 

These things the public do not know, These things Senators 
seem not to know. Much less does the Agricultural Committee 
seem to have given due weight to them in the vast clamor, that 
came before the meetings of that committee, of those gentlemen 
who were interested in promoting this legislation from a purely 
private point of view. 

These war stocks depend upon the market. The Federal 
Trade Commission, among other things, in this matter of book- 
keeping which they propose to compel them to do, compels 
every packer to keep books in a certain way, and upon their 
methods of taking their inventory values at actual cost and 
not upon market value. There is not a large corporation in the 
United States whose operations run up into anything like one- 
tenth of the volume of the five packers who conduct their book- 
keeping on that basis. The entire method of bookkeeping of 
the successful business world in the United States is diametri- 
cally opposite to that proposed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

If the cost price is taken, one can see in a moment why the 
Federal Trade Commission wishes it. The meat animal on the 
hoof is turned into meat by the packer. It has to be taken at 
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cost. The actual cost of the animal, taking the per cent of the 
weight which can be turned into edible products, making due 
allowance for inedible products and by-products, charging them 
against the finished products of the animal all around, is to be 
the cost, including everything from hide and horns to the glue 
and bones and to the small hair cut out of the ear of the steer 
and used in making paint brushes for artists and for other fine 
work where line tracing is required. 

They insist that that be taken at cost and that all that shall 
constitute the inventory value. When they have it in their 
warehouses, on their shelves, in transit, or at their branch 
houses in the United States there is one way to consider taking 
an inventory value, say, on the ist day of January, 1920, and 
that is at the quotable market prices found in the principal 
markets of the United States at that time. There is no other 
way for a successful concern to inventory its merehandise. 
That is one of the methods sought to be corrected by this bill, 
and it is the ground of great complaint. 

I know why the Federal Trade Commission wish that basis 
changed. If they take actual cost, then if the earnings happen 
to be high it will show on that low cost a much larger per cent 
of earnings to gross, correspondingly, and a much larger com, 
plaint by the Federal Trade Commission. If it be taken at 
actual market values in selling the product on the market, they 
go up and down; they are high at some periods; and if on the 
ist day of January the market price of these products is a given 
figure, then in estimating the profits, either by volume of busi- 
ness or on the net worth of the capital and surplus, it shows a 
correspondingly smaller per cent of dividends if it be taken at 
market price, and that is the milk in the coconut of my dear 
friends of the Federal Trade Commission. They do not want to 
take the ordinary way in which all the business concerns of the 
country are conducting their business and estimate their divi- 
dends on whether they are making or losing money. 

I wish the public to know this alongside of the misleading 
reports that have gone out from the Federal Trade Commission. 
To-day the packers are loaded up with accumulated war stocks; 
the market is falling. If they had not had the foresight to 
prepare for the bad years and for the readjustments that would 
come, the whole live-stock market of the United States would 
be paralyzed in 30 days. It is only the long habit of foresight 
and self-restraint and leaving earnings in the treasury and not 
distributing any dividends, never to be recalled, that has made 
it possible for the four or five large packers of the country now 
to approach the period of readjustment with absolutely no fear 
of disturbing the live-stock market. 

There are but four packers in Chicago who buy on that 
market. Cudahy does not buy in the Chicago market. For 
many years, for more than 20 years, Michael Cudahy was an 
employee of the elder Armour, and finally bought a small pack- 
ing plant in Omaha and developed it and has now become one of 
the leading packers. 

But these gentlemen prepared themselves for this slump in 
value. Inevitably it is so. 

„Well,“ some one says, “ it costs me just as much in my kitchen 
for meat products as it did before there was a selling price.” 
I have heard that a number of times. Last August the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia conducted an investiga- 
tion. I know the price at which refrigerated meats in their 
cars were delivered last week and this morning in the District 
of Columbia to the local meat-market men. Let me say for the 
benefit of that distinguished gentry that they are making from 
60 to 140 per cent on every pound of meat that they get out of 
a refrigerator car from the big packers, and no one says a word. 

A Senator told me a few days ago that some Member of Con- 
gress—I do not know of which body—went into a shoe shop here 
to buy a pair of shoes. They asked him $20 for the pair he 
wanted. That is here in Washington. It is a shop directly east 
of Woodward & Lothrop's department store. I will identify it 
that much so that it can be located without a search warrant. 
He did not buy them, but he wrote to the manufacturer of the 
shoes and wanted to know what they were jobbed for to this 
dealer. They were jobbed to this distinguished retail merchant, 
this great light of the commercial world in Washington, at $8. 

The packers made 1.6 per cent on their entire volume of busi- 
ness, which my friend from North Dakota says he will accept 
as the basis of calculation, I know he is a very sensible and a 
very fair man and will conduct the discussion in that way. In 
year when by the Food Administration, under the war powers 
of the President, the profits were limited to 9 per cent in the 
edible products of the animal, they made 5 and a little less 
than six-tenths per cent on their net worth, including capital 
and surplus. They handle green hides, which eventually go 
into shoes, and they are handling them on a yery narrow mar- 
gin. I will at some time go into the leather business and show 
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how the packers became interested in tanyards; but the leather 
that made the pair of shoes to which I have referred returned 
to the packer an exceedingly small per cent of profit on the 
investment. The retail dealer in Washington, however, wants 
250 per cent on the retail price to the man who wears the shoes. 

There is nobody apparently who wants the retail dealer put 

under the Federal Trade Commission or under a boot and shoe 

on; nobody wants to hang him to a lamp-post because 
of the price at which he is retailing footgear. The truth is 
that some of the most annoying, the most heartless, profiteering 
in this country is by the retail dealers. 

Everybody knows why prices are cut now and why a general 
reduction has swept from Washington clear to the Pacific coast. 
It shows me I was right some ‘years ago when I voted against 
the Federal reserve bank act. The Federal reserve banks have 
ordered all the member banks to curtail credits. In plain 
English, that means to the borrower from the bank, “come in 
and pay up; we can not carry you any longer; we will forfeit 
your collateral or we will sue you or do something else“; and 
the profiteering merchant, who has been loaded up with mer- 
chandise and has had his shelves groaning with these 250 
per cent profit goods, is shoving them out on the market and 
trying now to attract the wary consumer to purchase, but the 
wary consumer is going back to his old shoes which he has had 
cobbled over; he is not buying any tailor-made or ready-made 
suits, but is hauling out of the closet his old ones, taking a 
club and beating the moths out of them, having them cleaned, 
and putting them on. It added to my tie of friendship for the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] when he said a day or 
two ago that he was wearing patched clothes. I expect to do the 
Same thing, for the next suit I get out, I think, will need it. 
The power to control credits now lies in the hands of the 
Federal reserve bank. 

All of these causes combined have stopped purchasing. Then, 
on top of that, the banks are curtailing credits. The merchant 
has to sell to get money to pay up his loans, and, of course, 
is now offering his wares at a 25 per cent reduction and in some 
places at a reduction of 40 per cent. It is a deathbed re- 
pentance, but it is better than none, and I presume that some 
souls have gone to immortal glory on that kind of a bill of 
health. Let them go. I should, however, like to see some of 
these distinguished gentlemen like Mr. Burke, Mr. Lassitter, 
Mr. Kent, and others who are groaning over the fate of the 
ultimate consumer and his woes—I should like to see them get 
after some of the real offenders; not the men who are making 
5.6 per cent on the net worth of the capital invested in the 
business and 1.6 per cent on their volume of business, but 
those whe are taking all the way from 40 to 140 or 250 per 
cent in the footgear business and see what they do with them. 

Once in a while an isolated cry goes up here to the effect that the 
situation I have described ought to be attended to, and we all with 
one accord say, “ Yes; yes”; and we breathe privately our male- 
dictions upon the profiteer in the retail business, and then we 
go directly off and forget all about it. But the agitation against 
the packers, like the poor, we always haye with us, and I sup- 
pose from now until corn-shucking time out West every day 
that the Senate is in session some distinguished statesman who 
hungers for a headline in the press will rise and make a speech 
about the packers. That is to be expected. I do not know 
whether it hurts the packers or not, because, probably, they 
have got to survive at last under the constitutional rights of 
person and property; but it creates some trouble, and when 
they get through, and all of this elaborate machinery is imposed 
upon the business, in all human probability the cost of meat will 
go up like everything else. 

We have now under Government control, administered by 
means of rather elaborate machinery, street cars in the city of 
Washington; and the fare has been increased from six tickets 
for a quarter very recently up to four tickets for 30 cents now. 
About the same proportion will hold good as to meat products 
when the proposed live-stock commission is authorized to regu- 
late the packers’ business. 

I shall conclude in a moment, and do not intend at this time 
to make any extended comment upon this matter; but later I 
expect to take it up and to trace the history of the development of 
the packing industry and their methods of doing business, and 
expose some of what I believe to be manifest errors of the 
Trade Commission in what they have reported at divers times 
about the packing business. 

About a year ago next July I made some remarks about the 
chairman of the board, Mr, Colver. He vociferously traveled 
about over the United States a good deal, inviting various people 
to debate with him. He invited the packers to debate; but they 
are business men, and not verbal disturbers, and, as if I were 
in that class, he invited me to debate with him. Well, when I 
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have nothing to do but go out and debate with Brother Colver, 
I trust that I shall be taken to an asylum for the feeble-minded. 
He receives attention only when he is found spreading official 
inaccuracies. I shall pay my respects to him later. He has 
been thirsting for information which I have, and I will give it 
to him in due season—when the packing bill comes up here and 
requires discussion. 

But before I conclude I wish to say a few words further. 
The Senator from North Dakota said that there were very 
extended hearings before the committee. There were packers 
large and small. I think there are about 200 of them collected 
now in the American Institute of Meat Packers. Of course, 
that is a very iniquitous organization, but they are there and 
seem to be getting along very happily, the big ones and the little 
ones. A great many of them appeared before the committee 
and gave evidence; and I challenge the committee or the trade 
commission to produce to exceed two small packers—and I do 
not know whether there were any—who appeared before the 
committee and complained of the competition and the method 
of doing business they met at the hands of the big packers, 
They stated uniformly that they were making money, that they 
were getting along, and that they had no complaint to make, 
about the packers. In the very report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, I wish to remind the Senator from North Dakota, so 
that it may go along with what he has put in the Recor», 

-of the fact that the 60 small packers are admitted to be making 

as large dividends, or larger, than the five big packers. Now, 
what complaint is there about it? The only complaint is be- 
cause they have grown large as the result of successful busi- 
ness Management. 

I have given expression, Mr. President, to these few cursory 
remarks only following what was offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota, and as a partial explanation of what he incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp. I had not expected to take the question 
up to-day, but if this bill is to come up each morning until we 
merge into the December session I will have time, I trust, to 
go somewhat into the bill and analyze it, together with the gen- 
tlemen who originally proposed it—not in the committee, but 
elsewhere—who, I think, are well worthy of some analysis and 
attention. When that time shall arrive, I intend to take up 
the packing business and this bill at some length. This morning 
I forbear. I thank the Senate for their kindness in granting 
me the time I have consumed. 


ARMY APPEOPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13587) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understand it is the 
intention of another Senator to suggest the absence of a quorum 
in a moment, but before that is done I desire to make a re- 
quest for unanimous consent for the printing in the RECORD 
of a letter which I have addressed to Mr. Samuel Gompers in 
reply to a letter which I received from him two days ago, and 
which was placed in the Recorp yesterday by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read the letter? It is not 
very long, and I should like to have him read it or to have the 
Secretary read it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well; I will ask that the Secre- 
tary read the letter. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Without objection, the Secretary 


m Henderson New Spencer 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris 8 ey 

Brandegee Jones, Wash. Nugent Sterling 
Cap ell verman mell 
Curtis Kendrick age Underwood 
Dial Keyes Sheppard Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Sherman alsh, Mass. 
Edge McCumber Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald McKellar Smith, Ariz, Warren 
Gay Lean Smith, Ga. 
Glass McNary Smith, Md. 
Hale Nelson Smoot 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], the Senator from California [Mr, PHELAN], the Senator 
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from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rorrnson] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary. 
will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Townsenp answered to his name when called. 

Mr. Knox, Mr. PoMERENE, Mr. Swanson, Mr. McCormick, Mr. 
Fart, Mr. Watson, Mr. France, Mr. Hargis, Mr. Harpine, Mr. 
Gronna, Mr. Ktna, Mr. Lobdk, Mr. THomas, Mr. WIIIIXus, Mr. 
HrreRcock, Mr. Harrison, Mr. CULBERSON, and Mr. ROBINSON 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary will 
continue the reading of the letter presented by the Senator from 
New York. 

The Assistant Secretary resumed and concluded the reading 
of the letter, which is as follows: 

May 22, 1920, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., 
President American Federation of Labor, 
> Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of May 19 regard- 
ing that feature of pending Army reorganization legislation 
which provides for the immediate application of the selective 
draft in the event of a national emergency, declared by the 
Congress and proclaimed by the President. I have read your 
criticisms of these provisions with great care and am convinced 
that they are based upon a misconception of the meaning and 
purpose of the language employed. 

The first criticism has to do with the phrase “ national emer- 
gency,” and you contend that the use of that phrase would per- 
mit the drafting of citizens into the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in peace as well as in war, and that it would result 
in the “conscription of workers in industry“ and in subjecting 
them to “involuntary servitude.” Needless to say, nothing of 
the sort is intended. The term emergency“ was employed by 
the Senate committee as descriptive of a state of war of the 
first magnitude, constituting a national emergency. The same 
term was used in several of the war-time enactments as descrip- 
tive of the war in which we were then engaged. The Senate 
committee had no other thought in mind than that the term 
national emergency“ would be taken to mean a state of war 
involving grave danger. And it should not be forgotten that 
whatever the crisis confronting the country it must first be 
declared a national emergency by the Congress, composed of 
Representatives of the people, and proclaimed by the President. 

At the time of the passage of the bill in the Senate it did not 
occur to anyone that the expression “national emergency“ 
would be subject to doubt as to its meaning. Three or four 
weeks ago some doubt was expressed upon this point, and, as a 
result, the managers on the part of the Senate, who are now 
sitting in conference with the managers of the House, sug- 
gested that the expression “national emergency” be replaced 
by the words “ state of war constituting a national emergency.” 
It is the intention of the Senate managers to continue to urge 
such an amendment, in order that there may be no doubt of the 
intention of the Congress; and, likewise, an amendment pro- 
viding that the Congress may place a limitation upon the num- 
bers to be drafted. 

Your next criticism has to do with the provision of the legis- 
lation which, in section 70, places in a deferred class those 
“who are needed in occupations of importance in the mainte- 
nance of the national interest during the emergency, so long as 
they regularly and in good faith continue in such occupations.” 
You construe this provision to mean that the persons referred 
to may be drafted into industry under penalties of military law. 
The wording of the whole section shows very clearly that in- 
stead of drafting these persons into industry under military 
law, they are to be placed in a deferred class and to that extent 
made exempt from being drafted into the military service. This 
provision is in effect merely a repetition of the corresponding 
provision of the selective-draft law and its accompanying regu- 
lations as they stood during the war with Germany. There is 
no new principle involved. 

In your next criticism of the bill you seek to connect the pro- 
vision which I have explained above with the provisions of 
article 28 of chapter 2 of the bill, which revises the Articles of 
War. You quote the following language of that chapter: 


Any person subject to military law who quits his organization or 
place of duty with the intent to avoid hazardous duty or shirk impor- 
tant service shall be deemed a deserter. 


And you contend that this provision could be used to punish 
as a deserter, under military law, a worker who saw fit to 
leave the occupation in which he was engaged and for engag- 
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ing in which he had received deferred classification. It is ap- 
parent that you have not read article 2 of chapter 2 of this bill. 
In that article you will find a definition of the term “ persons 
subject to military law.“ This definition is exceedingly clear in 
that it includes only officers and soldiers of the Regular Army, 
volunteers, persons called, drafted, or ordered into the military 
service, cadets, officers, und soldiers of the Marine Corps under 
certain conditions, and camp retainers and other persons accom- 
panying or serving with the armies of the United States. In 
other words, only members of the military service and persons 
accompanying the Army can fall under the penalties prescribed 
in article 28 of chapter 2, to which you refer. It is utterly im- 
possible for this penalty to apply to the workers in industry as 
you suggest. 

I think I ought to tell you the purpose which the Senate com- 
mittee had in mind when it framed and reported this legisla- 
tion to the Senate. We thought it was very generally conceded 
that the selective-draft law had operated with marked success 
during the war; that, as its provisions were put into effect, they 
were received with an ever-increasing degree of approval by the 
people; that under its provisions the burden of the great effort 
was distributed fairly and scientifically; that without such an 
equal and democratic distribution of the burden it would have 
been impossible for the United States to have achieved such a 
glorious result in such a short space of time. The committee 
felt that were the Nation ever compelled to meet a similar crisis 
in the future, the public would demand and the Congress would 
enact a selective-draft law as the first weapon of defense. It 
is true that the Congress might enact such a law after the 
declaration of war, as was done six weeks after the declaration 
of a state of war with Germany, but the delay involved might 
very well be exceedingly dangerous. Furthermore, the placing 
of such a law upon the statute books in time of peace, ready 
for operation when Congress gives its consent, makes it possible 
for the Government to prepare plans in advance to meet any 
crisis—plans involving not only the mobilization of our armies 
but also the coordination of all those activities which experi- 
ence shows are so necessary in the successful conduct of a 
great war. With such plans ready at hand, the Government 
could act with great speed the instant the Congress authorized 
the setting in motion of the machinery. 

Then, too, the Committee believed that the enactment of such 
a provision would serve as a strong deterrent to any nation 
or group of nations contemplating an attack upon the United 
States, If the world understands that it is the declared policy 
of the United States to employ its full strength in men and re- 
sources the instant it is attacked, the prospect of such an at- 
tack is exceedingly remote, 

I have written you at considerable length because this is a 
subject which should be considered by every citizen upon its 
merits, without misconception or misunderstanding of the mo- 
tives behind it. 

Very sincerely, yours, J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and that we proceed to the reading of the 
bill for action on the committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill will be read for action on the committee 
amendments, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have been away. 
Is this the bill to which the letter just read refers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought we had already acted on 
that bill and that it was in conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true, Mr. President. I will say 
to the Senator from Georgia that the letter which has just been 
read is a reply to à letter written by Mr. Samuel Gompers to 
me, which letter was placed in the Rxconb yesterday by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. GRONNA]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And it has really no reference to 
the matter we have before the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nothing at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That bill is still in conference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ibis. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And there is no conference report 
before us? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not as yet. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank you. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the head of “Secretary of War,’ subhead “ Con- 
tingencies of the Army,” on page 2, line 16, after the word 
“posts,” to strike out “$150,000” and insert “$400,000”; in 
line 17, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “$100,000” and 
insert ‘* $350,000"; and, in line 21, after the word “claims,” to 


insert “Provided further, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to sell to any State or 
foreign Government with which the United States is at peace, 
upon such terms as he may deem expedient, any matériel, sup- 
plies, or equipment pertaining to the Military Establishment as 
or may hereafter be found to be surplus, which is not needed 
for military purposes and for which there is no adequate do- 
mestic market,” so as to make the clause read: 


For all contingent expenses of the Army not otherwise provided for 

and embracing all branches of the military service, including the office 
of the Chief of Staff; for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses, 
including the employment of translators and exclusive of all other 
ersonal services in the War Department or any of its subordinate 
ureaus or offices at Washington, D. C., or in the Army at large, but 
impossible to be anticipat or classified; to be expended on the 
approval and authority of the Secretary of War, and for such pornoa 
as he may deem proper, including the payment of a per diem allowance 
not to exceed $4, in lieu of subsistence, to employees of the War Depart- 
ment traveling on official business outside of the District of Columbia 
and away from their designated posts, $400,000: Provided, That not to 
exceed $350,000 of the money herein appropriated shall be expended 
for the payment of salaries of civilian employees connected with the 
sale of war supplies and the adjustment of war contracts and claims: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to sell to any State or foreign Government 
with which the United States is at peace, upon such terms as he may 
deem expedient, any matériel, supplies, or equipment 8 to 
the Military Establishment as or may hereafter be found to be surplus, 
which is not needed for military purposes and for which there is no 
adequate domestic market: Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated or made available under this act shall be used for the 
payment of any SUTO excess of $12,000 per annum to any civilian 
employee in the War partment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 8, to strike out the 
headline Office of the Chief of Staff.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Contingencies, . 
Military Intelligence Division,’ subhead “ Office of Chief of 


Staff,“ on page 4, line 12, after the word“ War,” to strike out 


“$100,000” and insert “ $400,000," so as to make the clause 
read: 

For 9 expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, General 
Staf Corps, including the purchase of law books, aes books of 
reference; subscription to newspapers and rio icals; drafting and 
messenger service; and of the military attachés at the United States 
embassies and legations abroad; the cost of special instruction at home 
‘and abroad, and in maintenance of students and attachés; and for such 
other purposes as the Secretary of War may deem proper; to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War, $406,000 : Pro- 
vided, That section 3648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subscri 
tion for foreign and professional newspapers and periodicals to be oe 
for from this appropriation, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under subhead “ Expenses, military 
observers abroad,” on page 4, line 19, after the word “ States,” 
to strike out “ at war,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the actual and necessary expenses of officers of the Army on duty 
abroad for the purpose of observing operations of armies of forei, 
States, to be paid upon cerdificates of the Secretary of War that the 
expenditures were necessary for obtaining military information, 523,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under subhead “ United States 
service schools,” on page 5, line 20, after the words “ Secretary 
of War,“ to strike out “$75,000” and insert “$100,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

To provide means for the theoretical and practical instruction at the 
Army service schools (including the General Staff School, the School of 
the Line, and the Signal Corps School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., the 
Army Field Service School and Correspondence School for Medical 
Officers, at Washington, D. C., the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kans., 
the Field eee e at Fort Sill, Okla., and at Cam Zachary 
Taylor or reg ox, Ky., and for the Infantry School at Camp Ben- 
ning, Ga.) by the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, sclentific 
and professional papers, the purchase of modern instruments and mate- 
rial for the theoretical and practical instruction, employment of tem- 
porary, technical, or special services, and for all absolutely necessary 
expenses, to be allotted in such proportion as may, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War, be for the best interests of the military service. 
Not exceeding $400 per month may be used for the payment of $100 per 
month each to a translator at the Army Service Schools, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla., the Infantry 
School, Camp Benning, Ga., and the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kans., 
to be 8 by the commandants of the schools named, with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of The Adjutant 
General’s Department,“ subhead “ Completion and preservation 
of the selective-service records and the preparation of state- 
ments of service for adjutants general of States,” on page 7, 
line 14, after the word “records,” to insert “and for the em- 
ployment of clerical help required to furnish to the adjutants 
general of the several States statements of service of all per- 
sons from those States who entered the military service during 
the war with Germany, is hereby reappropriated and made 
available for the fiscal year 1921, for all expenses, including the 
employment of clerical and other help in the office of The Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, necessary for the completion and 
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preservation of the selective-service records and the completion 
of the work of furnishing statements of service to adjutants 
general of States: Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
disbursed by such officer as may be designated by the Secretary 
of War for the purpose,” so as to make the clause read: 


e completion, P seem wispy and 
raft under the act en 


po y Establish- 
ment of thè United States,” approved May 18, i'd including the 


an comp! 
adjutants eral of States: ed, 
disi y such oficer as may be designated 
War for the purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask the Senator having the bill 
in charge if he knows the amount of money that is available for 
the fiscal year 1921? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Out of what fund? 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment provides that “for the em- 
ployment of clerical help required to furnish to the adjutants 
general of the several States statements of service of all persons 
in those States who entered the military service during the war 
‘with Germany, is hereby reappropriated and made available 
for the fiscal year 1921, for all expenses, including the employ- 
ment of clerical and other help in the office of The Adjutant 
General of the Army.” 4 

Mr. President, this same question arose in the Committee on 
Appropriations and there was a certain amount of money ap- 
propriated in the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill for The Adjutant General’s office. The statement 
was made, as I remember it, that a part of the additional 
amount was for this very purpose and other purposes, but par- 
ticularly this purpose was mentioned. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate increased the appropriation for the 
War Department about $500,000, and the Secretary of War 
allotted to The Adjutant General’s Department even more than 
the House gave it, and, as I understand it, gave them that in- 
crease to accomplish this very work. I would like to know 
something about the reason why now this same subject is 
brought into this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, $3,500,000, as the 
Senator knows, was appropriated for this current fiscal year, 
and it was the intention of The Adjutant General to finish 
the work within the year. There seemed, however, to have 
been some failure to secure an appropriation sufficient to 
hire a sufficient number of clerks to do the listing and collat- 
ing of these records. 

According to the testimony of The Adjutant General, there 
has been expended or obligated up to March 15 of this year 
$1,750,071.83, leaving a balance as of that date of 81, 749,928.17. 

Then he goes on to say: 

e we will between now and June 30, $950,000, 
sa Wink toe Kobane a Manto balance on June 30 will be 270092677 

In other words, in round figures, $800,000 will be left unex- 
pended, which will be reappropriated by the language of this 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know the exact amount, but I knew 
it was the purpose of the amendment to give whatever amount 
was unexpended on June 30 of this year to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office to be expended the coming fiscal year. If I am 
not mistaken, Mr. President, this very question was taken care 
of in the legislative appropriation bill; and if so, this is sim- 
ply a duplication of an appropriation amounting to $800,000 
which should not be granted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I feel quite certain that 
the Senator is mistaken. This Senate committee amendment, 
as printed on page 7, is the exact language which was reported 
from the House Committee on Military Affairs and stricken 
out upon the floor of the House on a point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not on the ground that it was not 
estimated for. It was not criticized, as I recollect it, because 
it was taken care of in another appropriation, but because the 
person making the point of order had the idea that it was new 
legislation ; and it was stricken out in such a way that if the 
Senator will read the complete section he will find that it 
leaves the section meaning nothing at all. When we were in- 


That this i, egg poe shall be 
y the Secretary of 


formed of this error, an obyious error, the Senate committee 
restored the language. . 

I have in my hand a copy of the hearings on the Army ap- 
propriation bill. On page 242 there is printed a letter from 
the Secretary of War, addressed to me as chairman of the 
committee, in which letter there is contained a portion of a 
letter which the Secretary of War addressed to Mr. Goop, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House. 
It is written under date of January 26, 1920, and a portion of 
it reads as follows: 


in the future to increasing his force ys Soa employment of 


rang such 
reaus or departments 


this 


Had it not been for my compliance with the suggestion of Mr. Goon, 
a sufficient clerical force would have been employed by The Adjutant 
General to finish this work before June 30. 

The Adjutant General appeared before the Senate committee 
and told us that if this amendment was not made the whole 
work would have to stop because there was no other appropria- 
tion anywhere to take care of these people, and apparently Mr. 
Goop must have had that understanding as a result of the letter 
written to him by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the date of that letter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. January 6, 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. The legislative appropriation bill was passed 
after that date. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in the 
legislative appropriation bill there was an appropriation made 
for temporary employees, and the House provided $2,500,000. 
The Adjutant General, as well as the Secretary of War, 
appeared before the Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate and asked that that amount be increased to $4,000,000, and 
of the $4,000,000 they asked that The Adjutant General's office 
be given $2,000,000. Out of the appropriation of $2,500,000 the 
House gave The Adjutant General’s office $1,850,000 and the 
Senate increased the amount to $2,000,000. 

Mr. President, as I remember the testimony—I have not a 
copy of it here—the very reason assigned at that time for the 
increased appropriation is covered in this amendment, together 
with other items which I do not recall. When the bill went to 
conference the conferees compromised and appropriated $3,000,- 
000, and out of that $3,000,000 The Adjutant General’s office 
was given $1,850,000. 

Of course, I do not like to say that this is going to be spent 
without any returns whatever, but I think that wherever there 
is an appropriation made which falls within one appropriation 
bill it ought to be made within that particular appropriation bill 
and not be divided between two appropriation bills. The tem- 
porary employees of the War Department fall in the legislative 
appropriation bill, and the members of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee thought they had taken care of the situation. The con- 
ferees compromised on $500,000 more than the House was willing 
to give, and it was for the purpose of taking care of temporary 
employees, among other things, to do the work which is provided 
for in this amendment. I know the Senator from New York 
would not want to make two appropriations, and I ask the Sena- 
tor from New York if this amendment was put in as a result of 
the letter of January 6? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it was put in this 
bill by the Senate committee on the direct testimony of The 
Adjutant General, who said that if he did not have it the work 
of completing these draft records would stop. He appeared in 
person, pointed out what had happened on the floor of the 
House, and how the House committee had put in this same 
language. They apparently had been persuaded that there was 
no duplication and that it was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. The legislative appropriation bill was not put 
upon the calendar of the Senate until May 14 of this year, and 
I am fearful that this is a duplication of an appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I will not contradict the 
Senator, though I am convinced he is mistaken. To me it is 
inconceivable that The Adjutant General of the Army would 
come before the Committee on Military Affairs, knowing this 
matter was being taken up by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ask the Committee on Military Affairs to give him 
more money, I can not believe that he would do it. 


1920. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It has been done right along. If they can not 
get it on one appropriation bill, they will try to get it on 
another, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wonder if the Senator quite under- 
stands the meaning of his’statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do understand it. I do not say that 
The Adjutant General has done it in this case, but if the 
Senator wishes I can call attention to similar cases time and 
time again. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have merely this to say about it: I do 
not believe Gen. Harris would do a thing like that in order to 
deceive the Military Affairs Committee. I can not believe it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not now say that Gen. Harris has done so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He was the only witness. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do say that Gen. Harris appeared before 
the Committee on Appropriations and asked for an appropria- 
tion for the employment of temporary employees, and I do say 
that the Senate Committee on Appropriations, on his testi- 
mony and that of the Secretary of War, increased the appro- 
priation $1,500,000; and it is true that in conference we had to 
agree to $3,000,000 instead of $4,000,000, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that the amendment go over until 
the secretary of the committee can telephone and find out 
about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have already sent a message to The 
Adjutant General to find out if such a thing is possible. If it 
is, I shall be exceedingly disappointed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows this, does he not, that 
these employees are provided for in the legislative appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. There were a great many employees 
who were not provided for in the legislative appropriation bill, 
which I shall point out later on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Temporary employees? 

mr, WADSWORTH. Temporary employees, large numbers 
of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they are added to this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; they are not added to this bill 
The Senator is mistaken. The Committee on Appropriations, 
when it drafted that provision in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill, forgot completely that there was an 
Air Service in the Army and that it was not authorized by 
statute, and it failed utterly tọ take care of the employees in 
the office of the Director of the Air Service. If it goes into 
Jaw without amendment, every employee in the city of Wash- 
ington working in the Air Service or in the construction divi- 
sion must be discharged. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that there was no one representing 
the Air Service or the War Department who ever called atten- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They had no notice whatsoever that 
any such provision was contemplated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think that the War Depart- 
ment does not know what is in the legislative appropriation bill 
when it passes the House? It was before the committee, and 
we had before the committee men representing every division 
of the War Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Whether they had notice or not, I 
have described accurately the effect. They will all have to be 
discharged, every civilian employee in the Air Service, every 
one in the construction division, every one in any bureau or 
branch of the War Department who has not heretofore been 
authorized to exist by statute. Furthermore, no salary can 
be paid to any of them over $1,800. Every draftsman will have 
to be discharged, and every designer of aircraft. They are 
temporary civilian employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would have been provided for if any 
estimate had come to the Committee on Appropriations. It 
would have been put in the proper appropriation bill. I am 
not objecting where a failure has been made on the part of 
officials of the War Department to call it to the attention of 
the Appropriations Committee, but I do think the time will 
come when we will have to know where the appropriations are 
to be made and in what appropriation bill they are to be in- 
cluded, and that when the bill is presented to Congress they 
must be made in the proper bill and not have one appropriation 
bill carry one amount and the same department of the Gov- 
ernment have the same purpose provided for in two or three 
bills. 8 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in entire sympathy with the Sena- 
tor from Utah in the suggestion which he has just made. We 
ought to get these things straightened out, but the Senator 
must remember that the Army is in a state of flux; that the 
war-time organization, which is a temporary organization under 
the provisions of the Overman Act, is still in existence. Many 


branches and services of the Army are temporary from the 
legal standpoint. It became absolutely incumbent upon the 
Committee on Military Affairs, when it was informed of the 
action of the Committee on Appropriations, to try to do some- 
thing to save the civilian employees in the temporary branches 
of the Army. That has been attempted in this bill. Much as 
we regret it, we had to make a proposal which would violate 
the very healthy principle which the Appropriations Committee 
inserted in their bill; but, unfortunately, this is a perfect 
instance illustrating the necessity of some decently contrived 
budget system. 

Here is the great Committee on Appropriations, charged with 
the duty of viséing the appropriations to pay the civilian 
employees of the War Department and all the other depart- 
ments here in Washington. The Committee on Military Affairs 
is charged with viséing the appropriations for the support of 
the Army as such, exclusive of the civilian employees employed 
in the War Department by the Army. The Overman Act comes_ 
along as a war measure and makes it absolutely impossible to 
do anything except to employ these temporary civilian em- 
ployees under the appropriations of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. The Committee on Appropriations never hears of them; 
the Committee on Military Affairs never hears of what the 
Appropriations Committee has done; and the result is utter 
confusion; and here the Senator from Utah and the Senator 
from New York myself have stoed and tried to straighten 
it out. I wish we had a system where we would never get into 
such a mess, ’ 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that if we ever have a reorgani- 
zation of the different departments of the Government, among 
other things just such things as this will be straightened out. 
All I am interested in is that there shall not be two appropria- 
tions for the same purpose, If Congress has placed that amount 
in the appropriation bill for The Adjutant General's office, 
through the legislative appropriation bill, The Adjutant General 
ought to know it and does know it. Then to have him come 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ask for what the 
Appropriations Committee had turned down seems to me to be 
out of place. 

This may not be such a case, but it does look to me that it is. 
I will say, by the way, the first time I noticed it was when it 
was read from the desk. If it turns out to be such a case, I 
am quite sure the Senator from New York will let it go out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. Let 
passed over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). 
amendment will be passed over. i 
The next amendment was, under the head of “ Chief of Coast 
Artillery,” subhead “ Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va.,“ 
on page §, line 17, after the word “ specialists,” to strike out 
510,540“ and insert $15,000,” so as to make the clause read: 
For purchase of engines, generators, motors, machines, measuring 
instruments, species apparatus, and materials for the division of en- 

listed specialists, 815,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer,” subhead “ Signal Service of the Army,” 
on page 9, line 21, after the word “ officer,” to insert “and the 
Signal Corps School, Camp Alfred Vail, N. J.,“ so as to read: 

a 1 1 5 5 < 
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systems; signal equipments and stores, field glasses, telescopes, helio- 
grapbs, signal lanters, flags, and other necessary instruments; wind 
vanes, barometers, anemometers, thermometers, and other meteorological 
instruments; photographic and cinematographic work performed for 
the Army by the Signal Corps; motor cycles, motor-driven and other 
vehicles for technical and official purposes in connection with the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of communication or signaling 
systems, and supplies for their operation and maintenance; profes- 
sional and scientific books of reference, pamphiets. sriodicals, news- 
papers, and maps for use in the office of the Chief gi al Officer and 
the Signal Corps School, Camp Alfred Vail, N. J.;: telephone apparatus, 
including rental and payment for commercial, exchange, message, 
trunk-line, long-distance, and leased-line telephone service at or con- 
necting any post, camp, cantoument, depot, arsenal, headquarters, 
hospital, aviation station, or other office or station of the Army, 
excepting local telephone service for the various bureaus of the War 


Department in the trict of Columbia, and toll messages pertaining 
to the office of the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment. was, under the head of “Air Service,” 
on page 11, line 20, before the word “ officers,” to strike out 
aviation“; on page 12, line 19, after the word “ employees” to 
strike out “outside” and insert within“; Hne 20, after the 
word “Columbia,” to insert “and elsewhere,” so that the 
sentence will read: 


Salaries and wa of civilian employees within the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere as may be necessary, etc. 


The 


the amendment be - 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I see that the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtts] is present. Here is the case to which I referred a 
moment ago. I want to be fair with the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and indicate to them just what this 
supposedly small amendment does. 

On page 12, line 19, the Senator will note the language is to 
be made to read “salaries and wages of civilian employees 
within the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” ‘This is under 
the head of Air Service, and it is to make it possible for the 
money in this appropriation to be used to pay the temporary 
civilian employees in the Air Service who otherwise could not 
be paid owing to a provision in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator if the committee 
took into consideration the provision made in the legislative 
appropriation bill for that purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no provision in the legislative 
appropriation bill for these employees. 
` Mr. CURTIS. Then, so far as the committee is concerned, 
of course we could not have any objection to it here; but if it is 
to be continued every year, it ought to go in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill instead of this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The point is that when we get the 
Army reorganized, though I do not know when it will be, we 
will have established under the law an air service in the Army. 
We have not got it now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was not on the subcommittee having charge 
of the legislative appropriation bill, and therefore have no 
knowledge as to whether the question was considered. I wish 
to ask the Senator if he knows whether the item for this work 
was submitted to the Appropriations Committee by the depart- 
ment, or did they rely wholly upon placing it in the Army ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They relied entirely upon the Army 
appropriation bill, because that is the only way they have been 
paid in the past. The Air Service is a war-time temporary 
organization. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 

uiry? 
x Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. My attention has been called during the past 
few days—and I am asking now for information—to a propo- 
sition which it was alleged existed to deny the Navy the right 
to control its Air Service, and to consolidate under the control 
of the Army the Air Service of the Army and the Air Service of 
the Navy. Does this bill effectuate that purpose? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a provision which has some- 
thing to do with the subject to which the Senator alludes, but 
let me say to him that the danger of the death of naval avia- 
tion is greatly exaggerated. That item will be reached in just 
a short time. It is not nearly as bad as the first reports indi- 
cated. 

Mr. CURTIS. While on that point, I wish to ask in behalf 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopeE] that the item 
on page 14 may go over until he returns to the Chamber. I 
think that is the item the Senator refers to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have already made an agreement 
with the Senator from Massachusetts that when that is reached 
it will be passed over until he returns, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator why the amount 
for the Air Service was raised from $27,250,000 to $40,000,000? 

Mr WADSWORTH. I may say at this point that the bill 
as reported from the Senate committee carries a total of 
$418,000,000, as contrasted with the estimates of the department 
amounting to $982,000,000. It is less than half the amount 
asked for by the War Department. The House passed the bill 
earrying an appropriation total of $376,765,824. We have added 
$42,153,317, making a total carried in the bill, as presented to 
the Senate, of $418,919,141. The principal elements in the in- 
crease in the bill over the House figures are this aviation item 
and the appropriations for the pay of the Army. 

Briefly, this is the situation with respect to the aviation 
item. The Senator from Utah will probably remember the 
extended debate we had on the Army appropriation bill for the 
current fiscal year, and that, as a result of the conference be- 
tween the two Houses on that bill, the Army aviation got a 
$25,000,000 appropriation, and the same amount was given to 
the Navy, although the Army aviation is four times as large, 
or it should be. With that $25,000,000 given to the avia- 
tion branch of the Army this year that service has been 
able to maintain itself as to the fields and the training 
schools, the research and engineering work largely done at 
Dayton, experimental work on machines, the pay of civilian 
employees, draftsmen, engineers, experts, and other ordinary 
maintenance items and has also been able to secure the 


manufacture of the impressive number of five airplanes, on an 
experimental model, one each. 

With the exception of those five—and they are experimental 
all the airplanes now in the possession of the Army of the 
United States are two years old. Most of them are De Haviland 
4’s which were manufactured during the war, which proved to 
be of bad design, and several of which have been retiodeled as 
to the placing of the seats in the fusilage, in order that the 
American flier, if he comes to grief in the machine, may have 
some show for his life. Those machines, as I have said, are 
all two years old; they are out of date as compared with the 
machines of other countries. 3 

We also have a few German Fokkers, which constitute our 
share of the division of the airplanes which the German Gov- 
ernment surrendered under the armistice. We also purchased 
at the end of the war a few British SE-5's. All those ma- 
chines are two years old; comparatively they are out of date. 
The best testimony that the Military Affairs Committee can get 
is that by the end of another year they will all be worn out 
and will not be safe for flying, and by that time the Army of 
the Republic will have no airplanes at all worthy of being 
called serviceable and up to date. 

The Aviation Service have asked for an appropriation of 
$60,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ventures to remind 
the Senator from New York that they asked for an appropria- 
tion of $83,000,000 last year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New], 
the present occupant of the chair, reminds me that their re- 
quest for the current year was for $83,000,000; but for next 
year they have asked for $60,000,000. The House of Repre- 
sentatives gave them $27,000,000. They came before the Mili- 
tary Committee and showed us, as we think conclusively, that 
if they are confined to an appropriation of $27,000,000 they will 
not be able to produce a single airplane type during the next 
fiscal year, and that, as a result, at the end of the next fiscal 
year the fliers of the United States Army will have to walk on 
the ground. They said that, with an appropriation of $60,000,- 
000, they expected to build and would build 600 airplanes of 
four or five different types—the five types to which I referred 
a moment ago—of the most modern up-to-date machines, all of 
which have now been approved. Those types of machines 
were tested out at Dayton not long ago with eminent success; 
indeed, I have heard flying officers say that those machine 
types are as good as anything in the world, and they performed 
some rather remarkable feats in the test. 

The committee of the Senate believed that we owed it to the 
country to see to it that the American Air Service had ma- 
chines in which to fly. We did not give them the $60,000,000 
they desired, but we propose to give them $40,000,000. We 
figured roughly that instead of 600 machines, which they said 
they wanted to build with the $60,000,000, they could build two 
or three hundred machines with the $40,000,000, and we pro- 
pose to the Senate to appropriate a sufficient sum of money to 
let the Air Service of the Army of the United States have two 
or three hundred airplanes at the end of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hesitate to criticize provisions 
of this bill which have received the attention of the Senator 
from New York. It is not unduly complimentary to say of him 
that he has given earnest and devoted service to the work of 
the Military Affairs Committee, and, with a desire to secure 
the best for the country, he has submitted measures only after 
the fullest examination of the provisions and items therein. 
However, I do want to submit this observation: There was 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, more than 
$36,000,000 for the aviation branch of the Army. Notwithstand- 
ing this large appropriation, there seem to be no results or 
any sort of a record of achievement. Millions were expended 
and not a machine constructed. When the war ended there 
were, I am advised, supplies, machinery, and so forth, on hand 
and under the control of the aviation branch of the War De- 
partment worth hundreds of millions of dollars. Millions were 
expended during the war for the construction of machines and 
to acquire machinery, factories, and other construction instru- 
mentalities. Notwithstanding the stupendous appropriations 
made during the war and the large appropriations made to the 
War Department for aviation purposes after the war, we are 
advised that the aviation section is practically broken down, 
and that there are but few machines suitable or available for 
the service. It seems incredible that this great organization 
created during the war should be disintegrated and that the 
millions which it expended should haye brought no results. It 
would seem that there has been great waste and extravagance 
in the administration of the funds and in expending the appro- 
priations made. I am afraid that there have been too many 


od, 
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. chines have been constructed, and that the Air Service is in a 


planes.” . 


officers in the service, too many employees, too many alleged 
experts, too many persons who absorbed the funds appropriated 
but produced no results, If ten or fifteen millions of dollars 
had been placed with some competent business organization, I 
believe it would have produced a number of machines suitable 
for the Air Service. And yet, with an appropriation many 
times that amount since the war, there are still no machines. 

I remember reading some months ago figures showing the 
personnel of the Air Service, and I felt at the time there was 
too much machinery, too much administration, and too much 
bureaucratic inefficiency. What has become of the millions 
appropriated? Certainly some machines should have been 
built, and yet we are told there are no machines, that no ma- 


chaotic condition. 

I believe, Mr. President, that an examination of the records 
of the War Department will furnish convincing proof that the 
overhead expenses, if I may be permitted to use such a phrase, 
of the department are too great and the returns much too small 
for the huge sums invested. Thirty-six to forty millions of dol- 
lars seems small as those figures are measured by the more 
than one billion appropriated for the Air Service during the 
war, but in these days of peace that amount should bring re- 
sults, The trouble with too many officials of the Government 
is that they talk in hundreds of millions of dollars instead of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. They feel that unless they 
have millions nothing can be done. I am afraid that there is 
an indifference upon the part of public officials to the value of 
money. There is not that conservation and economy that should 
exist. If thirty-six millions produced no machines, it is a ques- 
tion in arithmetic to determine how nruch money will be re- 
quired to produce one machine. It was expected that the large 
sum of money appropriated for the current fiscal year would 
have brought some results. It is regrettable that it seems to 
have brought only ruin. The record submitted is not a very 
creditable one, and unless there is prompt and radical change 
it would seem the part of wisdom to take away from the War 
Department any duty whatever of providing aircraft. If the 
millions appropriated are to be expended in overhead charges 
und otherwise, it would be far better to select some other agency 
to provide aircraft needed by the Government. No adequate 
explanation has been offered for the apparent maladministra- 
tion in the Aircraft Service. It was inefticient in war. It seems 
to be inefficient in peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
amendment offered by the committee is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment ef the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 13, line 19, after the words “ Air Service,” to in- 
sert “for printing and binding, including supplies, equipment, 
and repairs for such Air Service printing plants at stations out- 
side of the District of Columbia as may be authorized in ac- 
cordance with law; for publications, station libraries, special 
furniture, supplies, and equipment for offices, shops, and tabora- 
tories; for special services, including the salvaging of wrecked 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee what is the necessity of appropriat- 


ing for the establishment of printing plants? Does the Air- 


craft Service conduct a printing business? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President. If the Senator will 
tuké a copy of the bill in his hand and leok at it he will ob- 


serve that the language which appears in the Senate committee | 
amendment on the bottom of page 13 is the language which is 


stricken out from the middle of page 14. It is merely a trans- 
position of the same provision from page 14 to page 13, in 


order to make sense in the context of the whole section. As 


passed by the House, through seme error, the sentence did not 
connect up at all. We have simply made a transposition of 
the provision, The printing to which the Senator refers is 


blue printing of designs and sketches of airplanes and engines. | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment reported by the committee is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 1, after the word 
„planes,“ to strike out “ $27,255,000 ” and insert “ $40,000,000 *; 


und in line 11, after “$150,000,” to strike out “for printing and | 


binding, including supplies, equipment, and repairs for such Air 
Service printing plants at stations outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia as may be authorized in accordance with law; for publi- 
cations, station libraries, special furniture, supplies, and equip- 
ment for offices, shops, and laboratories; for special services, 
including the salvaging of wrecked planes,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 14, line 23, after the 
word „fleet,“ to insert “including fleet shore bases,” so as to 
read: 

And provided further, That hereafter the Army Air Service shall 
control all aerial operations from land bases, and that Naval Aviation 
shall have control of all aerial operations attached to a fleet, including 
fleet shore bases. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the last proviso on page 14, 
which has just been read, is a very important one, and there 
are several Senators who desire to discuss it. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Pornpex'rer] has just told me that he 
hopes it may be allowed to go over until Monday, and I should 
be very glad to have that course taken, for, I repeat, several 
Senators wish to discuss it, and I know there is great opposi- 
tion to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to its going over 
until Monday, but before it goes over I merely wish to say that 
the amendment as printed in the bill is not the committee 
amendment, which I am authorized to offer, and that at the 
proper time 

Mr. LODGE. Perhaps the Senator has had the proposed new 
amendment printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it has not been printed. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator probably can have it printed, so 
that we may see it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will read it, so that it will go into 
the Recorp in that way, and, if it is necessary to have it 
printed, I ask that that may be done. At the end of line 23, 
after the word “ fleet,” it is proposed to add “ including shore 
station whose maintenance is necessary for operations with 
the fleet, for construction and experimentation and for the 
training of personnel.” 

That language, I am absolutely sure, will not interfere with 
anything the Navy wants to do. I have that assurance from 
the head of the Naval Aviation Service. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, I ask the chairman of 
the committee to haye this amendment passed over for the 
time being, and allow it to come up on Monday in order that 
we may confer in regard to the proposed change. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘The entire subject matter was intro- 
duced in the bill, really without consultation with the Navy De- 
partment, and without any hearing before the Naval Committee. 

It affects very vitally the Naval Aviation Service, I am very 
much obliged to the chairman of the committee for allowing it 
to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over until Monday. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 15, after line 3, to insert: 

That piece of land reclaimed and to be reclaimed now the property 
of the United States Government known as 3 Field, sections A 
and B, in the District of Columbia, on the east side of the Anacostia 
River extending from the Giesboro Point upstream to the outfall sewer 
at Poplar Point nega, Dey ert the Anacostia River sea wall and the 
original high-water re line on the east, is hereby set aside for use 
as n military reservation to be used for aviation purposes: Provided, 


That funds heretofore appropriated for the reclamation of this area 
shall remain available for this purpose. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill where the land referred to in the amend- 
ment is located with reference to the present Bolling Field? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is Bolling Field. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is what is now known as 
Bolling Field, and includes the land upon which the hangars 
are built, and so on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it is all Government land. I 
think at present it is under the jurisdiction of the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, and the object of the amend- 
ment is to transfer it to the War Department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know there is some additional 
land being reclaimed further on, and I thought probably the 
amendment included that land. I wanted to know why it was 
necessary to include additional land, but, as I understand from 
the Senator, it includes the land that is now known as Bolling 
Field. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The land known as Bolling Field; and 
may I say that this provision was submitted to the District 
Commissioners, and apparently met with their approval in its 
descriptive language. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought it was including addi- 
tional land in Bolling Field, I supposed that the Army already 
controlled Bolling Field. I have no objection to this transfer of 
jurisdiction. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Navy is there also. Why there 
should be two oyerheads on one field I never have been able 
to understand. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I am glad the Senator is putting 


it under one. I think that is far better. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I suggest that the Senator study the 
amendment which has gone oyer until Monday on that very 
ground—of stopping duplication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 15, after line 13, to insert: 

‘That the military reservation known as Chapman Field, now under 
the control and oes of the War Department, lying on the west- 
ern side of the Biscayne Bay, near Miami, Fla., is hereby transferred 
to and placed under the control and jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 
ment for the use of the Naval ce, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

For the acquisition, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, of 640 
acres of land, more or less, and the a n thereunto Belonging. 
situate in Macomb County, State of Michigan, now occupied by the A 
Service of the Army as an aviation station, and known as Selfridge 
Field, not to exceed $190,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. TowNsenp] is interested in this item, and I think I 
assured him that I would ask that it be passed over if he should 
be absent from the Chamber when it came up. I do not see him 
here. I ask, therefore, that it may be passed over for the 
resent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 16, line 1, to strike out the headline“ Quartermas- 
ter Corps.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Pay, and so 
forth, of the Army,” subhead “ Pay of officers,” on page 16, line 
4, after the word “line,” to strike out “$18,265,230” and 
insert ‘ $25,000,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers of the line, $25,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think it is due to the 
Senate for me to make a statement in connection with this 
matter of pay. 

The House, in passing this bill, estimated for an Army of 
an average strength of 175,000 enlisted men during the next 
fiscal year. It is true, of course, that the authorized strength 
of the Army would be a good deal more than 175,000 men, 
but it is apparent from the recruiting figures and the statistics 
indicating the number of discharges which are daily or weekly 
taking place in the Army that we will not have in the Regular 
Army during the next fiscal year much more than 175,000 
enlisted men on an average, so the House appropriations were 
supposed to be sufficient to pay for an Army of 175,000 men. 
As a matter of fact, the House appropriations would not pay 
for an Army of 175,000 men by some millions. The House 
simply cut the amount underneath that, even; but since the 
House passed this bill the Congress has passed and the Presi- 
dent has signed the new Army and Navy increased-pay bill, 
so it became incumbent upon the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate to meet the new obligation arising from the 
new pay law. It has been necessary, therefore, for the Senate 
committee to increase the appropriations of the House in order 
to pay, or come within shooting distance of paying, 175,000 
men and the appropriate complement of officers for the next 
fiscal year at the new rates of pay; and may I say to the 
Senate that the figures submitted by the Senate committee 
are themselves insufficient to pay 175,000 men at the new 
rates for the next year, although they are very close to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 16, line 6, after the word “ department,” to strike 
out “$12,294,915” and insert $18,000,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: i 

For pay of the officers of staff corps and departments, $18,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Pay of en- 
listed men,” on page 16, line 17, after the word “line,” to 


strike out “ $54,889,391" and insert “ $62,000,000," so as to 
make the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men of the line, $62,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 20, after the word 
“departments,” to strike out “$16,512,405” and insert “ $19,- 
000,000," so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men of the staf 
$19,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. N 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Pay of Army 
field clerks and civil-service messengers at headquarters of the 
several territorial departments, Army and corps headquarters, 
territorial district, tactical divisions and brigades, service 
schools, camps, and ports of embarkation and debarkation,” on 
page 19, line 20, after the word “ light,” to strike out “ $310,705" 
and insert“ $400,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 23, after the words 
“Quartermaster Corps,“ to strike out “$79,668” and insert 
“$100,000,” so as to read: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light for field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, $100,000: Provided, That said clerks, messengers, 
and laborers shall be employed and assigned by the Secretary of War 
to the offices and positions in which they are to serve: Provided fur- 
ther, That no clerk, messenger, or laborer at headquarters of tactical 
divisions, military departments, brigades, service schools, and office 


of the Chief of Staff shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the 
War Department. 


The amendment was agreed to. 2 
The next amendment was, under the head of “General ap- 
propriations, Quartermaster Corps,” subhead “ Subsistence of 
the Army,” on page 22, line 20, after the word “including,” to 
insert “ warrant officers of the Mine Planter Service”; and on 
page 23, line 25, after the word “including,” to insert warrant 

officers of the Mine Planter Service,” so as to read: 


Purchase of subsistence supplies: For issue as rations to troops, in- 
cluding warrant officers of the Mine Planter Service, enlisted men of 
the R ar Reserve and retired enlisted men when ordered to 
active duty, m rs of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at camps, 
civil employees when entitled thereto, hospital matrons, nurses, appli- 
cants for enlistment while held under observation, general prisoners of 
war (including Indians held by the Army as prisoners, but for whose 
subsistence appropriation is not othe made), Indians employed 
with the Army as guides and scouts, and gener: 
for the subsistence of the masters, officers, crews, and employees of the 
vessels of the Army Transport Service; hot coffee for troops traveling 
when 7 7 5 75 with cooked or travel rations; meals for recruiting 
parties and applicants for enlistment while under observation ; for sales 
to officers, inclu members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps while on 
active duty, and enlisted men of the Army: Provided, That the sum of 
$12,000 is authorized to be nded for supplying meals or furnishing 
commutation of rations to enlisted men of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard who may be competitors in the national rifle match: 

|, further, That no competitor shall be entitled to commutation 
of rations in excess of $1.50 per day, and when meals are furnished no 
greater expense than that sum per man pe day for the period the con- 
test is in progom shall be incurred. or payments: Of commutation 
o the cadets of the United States 
of the regular established ratio 


corps and departments, 


prisoners at posts; 


ilitary Academy in lieu 
at the rate of $1.08 per ration; of the 
regulation allowances of commutation in lieu of rations to enlisted men 
on furlough, enlisted men and male and female nurses when stationed 
at places where rations in kind can not be economically issued, includ- 
ing warrant officers of the Mine Planter Service, enlisted men of the 
1 Army Reserve and retired enlisted men when ordered to active 
duty, and when traveling on detached duty where it is impracticable to 
carry rations of any kind, enlisted men selected to contest for places 
or prizes in department and Army rifle competitions while traveling to 
and from places of contest, male and female nurses on leave of absence, 
applicants for enlistment, and general prisoners while traveling under 
orders, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Regular sup- 
plies,” on page 27, line 10, after the word “reports,” to strike 
out “ $28,000,000 ” and insert“ $32,000,000,” and in line 11, after 
* $32,000,000,” to strike out “Provided, That not to exceed 
$52,230 may be used in the erection and completion of an ice 
and cold-storage plant at Schofield Barracks,“ so as to make the 
clause read: 


Regular supplies of the Quartermaster Corps, including their care and 
protection; construction and repair of military reservation fences; 
stoves and heating apparatus required for the use of the Army for 
heating offices, hospitals, barracks and quarters, and recruiting stations, 
and United States disciplinary barracks; also ranges, stoves, coffee 
roasters, and appliances for 8 and serving food at posts, in the 
field, and when traveling, and repair and maintenance of such heatin 
and cooking appliances; and the necessary power for the operation o 
moving-picture machines; authorized issues of candles and matches; 
for furnishing heat and light for the authorized allowance of quarters 
for officers, including members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when 
ordered to active duty, and enlisted men, warrant officers, and field 
clerks, . | enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and retired 
enlisted men when ordered to active duty; contract surgeons when sta- 
tioned at and occupying public quarters at military posts; for officers 
of the National Guard attending service and garrison schools, and for 
recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the buildings erected at 
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902, and 
rized by 
War Department regulations; for sale to officers, and Petcare A a 


vate cost, in the operation of the act approved May 31, 
ulldings for a similar purpose on military reservations au 


fuel and engine supplies required in the operation of modern ba 

at established posts; for post bakeries, including bake ovens and appa- 
ratus pertaining thereto and the repair thereof; for ice machines and 
their maintenance where required for the health and comfort of the 
troops and for cold storage; ice for issue to organizations of enlisted 
men and officers at such places as the Secretary of War may deter- 
mine, and for preservation of stores; for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of laundries at 1 in the United States and 
its island possessions; for the authorized issues of laundry materials 
for use of general prisoners confined at military posts without pay or 
allowances, and for applicants for enlistment while held under obser- 
vation; authorized issues of soap, toilet paper, and towels; for the 
necessary furniture, textbooks, paper, and equipment for the post 
schools and libraries, and for schools for noncommissioned officers ; for 
the purchase and issue of instruments, office furniture, stationery, and 
other authorized articles for the use of officers’ schools at the several 
military posts; for purchase of relief maps for issue to organizations, 
commercial newspapers, market reports, etc.; for the tableware and 
mess furniture for kitchens and mess halls, each and all for the en- 
listed men, including recruits; for forage, salt, and vinegar for the 
horses, mules, oxen, and other draft and riding animals of Quarter- 
master Corps at the several posts and stations and with the armies 
in the field, and for the horses of «the several regiments of Cavalry and 
batteries of Artillery, and such companies of Infantry and Scouts as 
may be mounted; for remounts and for the authorized number of 
officers’ horses, including bedding for the animals; for seeds and imple- 
ments required for the raising of forage at remount depots and on 
military reservations in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and for 
labor and expenses incident thereto, including, when cally au- 
thorized by the Secretary of War, the cost of irrigation; for straw for 
soldiers’ bedding, stationery, typewriters and exchange for same, includ- 
ing blank books and blank forms for the Army, certificates for dis- 
charged soldiers, and for printing department orders and reports, 
$32,000,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. ö 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ incidental 
expenses,” on page 28, line 13, after the words “ Quartermaster 
Corps,” to insert “ and finance service,” so as to read: i 


Postage; cost of telegrams on official business received and sent 
by officers of the Army, including members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, when ordered to active duty; extra pay to soldiers employed on 
extra duty, under the direction of the Quartermaster Corps, in the erec- 
tion of barracks, quarters, and storehouses, in the construction of roads, 
and other constant labor for periods of not less than 10 eres as 
additional school-teachers during the school term at post schools, and 
as clerks for post quartermasters at military Pog) and for overseers 

e War Dej nt for 
States dis- 


0: 

from frontier posts and armies in the field; of a ong to 
agents of the Quartermaster Corps to trains where milita 
can not be furnished; hire of laborers in the Quartermaster rps. in- 
cluding the care of officers’ mounts when the same are furnished by the 
Government, and the hire of interpreters, spies, or des for the 
Army; compensation of clerks and other empleyees of the Quarter- 
master Corps and finance service, and clerks, foremen, watchmen, 
and organist for the United States disciplinary barracks, and inci- 
dental expenses of recruiting. 

The amendment was agreed to. a 

The next amendment was, under the subhead of “ Transpor- 
tation of the Army and its supplies,“ on page 29, line 6, after 
the word “including,” to insert the warrant officers of the 
Mine Planter Service”; on page 30, line 18, after the word 
“ paid,” to insert “ for the purchase and hire of draft and pack 
animals in such numbers as are actually required for the 
service, including reasonable provision for replacing unservice- 
able animals; for the purchase, hire, operation, maintenance, 
and repair of such harness, wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, 
and motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger ve- 
hicles as are required for the transportation of troops and 
supplies and for official, military, and garrison purposes; for 
drayage and cartage at the several depots; for the purchase 
and repair of ships, boats, and other vessels required for the 
transportation of troops and supplies and for official, military, 
and garrison purposes; for expenses of sailing public transports 
and other vessels on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans”; on page 31, line 7, after the 
word “ Oceans,” to strike out “$38,000,000” and insert $45,- 
000,000”; on page 82, line 15, after the word “acts,” to strike 
out “for the purchase and hire of draft and pack animals in 
such numbers as are actually required for the service, including 
reasonable provision for replacing unserviceable animals; for 
the purchase, hire, operation, maintenance, and repair of such 
harness, wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, and motor-pro- 
pelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles as are re- 
quired for the transportation of troops and supplies and for 
official, military, and garrison purposes, provided,” and insert 
“ Provided further, That”; in line 24, after the word “ ex- 
pended,” to strike out “for the purchase of any motor-pro- 
pelled vehicles nor“; on page 33, line 8, after the word “ use,” to 
insert “ except such use as is prescribed by order for the trans- 
portation of Army personnel in connection with the recreational 
activities of the Army”; and in line 5, after the word “Army,” 


to strike out “or for any purpose except for military and official 
business; for drayage and cartage at the several depots; for 
the purchase and repair of ships, boats, and other vessels re- 
quired for the transportation of troops and supplies and for 
official, military, and garrison purposes; for expenses of sailing 
public transports and other vessels on the various rivers, the 
82 of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” so as to 
read: 


For transportation of the Army and its supplies, 
portation of the troops when moving either b fand or water, and of 
their baggage, including the warrant officers of the Mine Planter Serv- 
ice, members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, enlisted men of the Enlisted 

rve Corps, and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, 
Including the cost of packing and crating; for transportation of re- 
eruits and recruiting perto of applicants for enlistment between 
recruiting stations and recrniting depots; for travel allowance to 
officers and enlisted men on discharge ; for payment of travel allowance 
as provided in section 126 of the act 8 June 3, 1916, to enlisted 
scharge from the service of the 


including trans- 


agen 

cluding per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence not ex 
those authorized to receive the 
equipage and other quartermaster stores from Army d 


and Army de 


for Bap fuged: of e tols, an rtation 


bonds (to be a 
Court in cases decid 


— . for 
military, and garrison purposes; for dray: 


e Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 845 
opena on be computed upon 
al rates for like transportation performed for the puntig at large, 
and shall be accepted as in full for all demands for such service: Pro- 
vided further, That in Cap ey the money Fg eg OEE by this act a 
railroad end which not received aid in bonds of the United 
States and which obtained a grant of public land to aid in the con- 
struction of its railroad on condition that such railroad should be a 
the use of the United States 
Government. servi 


uch troops and a ree 
propert tary o ar 
deem just and reasonable under the e provino such rate 
not to exceed 50 Y cent of the compensation of such vernment 
transportation as li at that time be charged to and paid b: 
parties to any such company for like and s transportation; and 
the amount so fixed to be paid shall be a ted as in 
service: Provided further, That nothing in the preced- 
porus shall be co: to prevent the accounting officers of 
full payment to land-grant railroads for 
transportation of property or persons where the courts of the United 
States haye held that such pro or persons do not come within 
the scope of the deductions provi for the land-grant acts: Pro- 
veel Mine operation: maintenance, of tepair of any. motor-eropelled 
or the operation, ance, or repair of any motor-pro; 
vehicle, which shall be employed wholly or in part for 5 social, 
or use, except such use as is prescri by order for the trans- 
portation of Army personnel in connection with the recreational 
activities of the Army, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after the words just 
stricken out, to insert: 

Provided further, That hereafter when, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War, accommodations are available, rtation on Army 
transports may be provided for the members and employees of the 
Porto Rican Government and their f: ies without expense to the 
United States: Provided further, That in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War, and when space is available, civilian passengers and ship- 
ments of commercial c may Bat transported on Army transports 
at rates not less than those rged by commercial steamship com- 
panies, between the same ports, for the same class of accommodations, 
the receipts from which shall be covered in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I regret to interfere with the 
orderly procedure in disposing of this important measure; 
but, very frankly, I feel that it is a mistake in any event to 
include what I think must be admitted to be general legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and in this particular case a type of 


out of the moneys appropriated by the fo in; 
basis of 8 
y as the 
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general legislation that directly affects a policy which the Sen- 
ate only yesterday practically agreed to in the passage of the 
merchant marine bill; in other words, to endeavor to encourage 
the establishment of a merchant marine and its development, and 
gradually to get it into the hands of private initiative and pri- 
vate energy. Now, we come along and add to an Army appro- 
priation bill a proviso that transports in the Army service 
shall engage in regular commercial business, carrying pas- 
sengers and shipments of cargo from islands in the Caribbean 
to American ports. In other words, we are practically running 
a merchant marine in two departments of the Government, not 
to speak at all of the question which it seems to me should be 
given careful consideration by Congress, that of governmental 
competition with private interests already engaged in conduct- 
ing steamship routes in that same territory. 

I have here a letter from a well-known American company 
from which I will read just a few lines for the information of 
the Senate. This letter is from the A. H. Bull Steamship Co., 
having a fleet of, I think, some 12 or 15 ships, conducting a 
regular weekly service between New York and Porto Rico, the 
island that is involved in this amendment: 

Previous to the war we gained a place in the transportation between 
this island and the United States by the hardest kind of work and the 
keenest kind of competition. The Government then requisitioned all 
our ships, and we had to take, as all lines did, such vessels as were 
allocated to us to maintain more or less of a service. The service 
was not adequate, but it was a war emergency, and could not be 
avoided. However, many shippers in the island of Porto Rico did not 
appreciate this. Others at the different ports have clamored for 
Shipping Board vessels, and lines have been started to the island 
from Baltimore, Jacksonville, and the Gulf. In no way are they 
creating new business, but are simply taking from the lines that 
operated there previous to the war, and we do not believe they are 
operating on a paying basis. The Army now comes along and wishes 
to make further competition. We do not believe it is right that toy 
should be permitted to:do a commercial business, and we look wit 
apprehension on this continued attempt to interfere with private trans- 
portation companies, We can not conceive how we can go to a banker 
and negotiate loans to operate passenger steamers if we have to admit 
that the United States Army Transport Service is to be a competitor. 

I think the merit of the case will itself appeal to the Senate; 
but outside of that, or attempting to create a division as to the 
question of governmental competition, the strong point, I think, 
is the one that I have already alluded to—that we are attempt- 
ing through the merchant-marine bill to establish and de- 
velop generally a merchant marine, and all of our energy from 
a governmental standpoint should be confined to that par- 
ticular branch of the service. But I shall not bring up the 
question to have it decided from either standpoint, because I 
think a simple point of order is quite sufficient to remove it 
from the bill. I again express regret to interfere in any way 
with the passage of this bill, but I am sure the chairman will 
admit and agree with me that that particular provision has 
no relation to the necessary appropriations for the Army and is 
general legislation of a character that at its best is doubtful. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask the Senator from New Jersey to 
withhold the point of order for a moment. 

Mr. EDGE. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I appreciate that it probably will be 
regarded as well taken, but I would like to say something 
about this matter. 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be very glad to withhold it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to make a suggestion? 
I would like to haye him answer it, and it is cognate to the 
point the Senator from New Jersey has been discussing. If I 
may be permitted to ask it, he may answer them both while 
he has the floor. Complaints have been made to me that the 
War Department, in the utilization of its transport system, 
has sent boats to various parts of the United States and to its 
insular possessions loaded very slightly, at tremendous cost. 
If a few soldiers or a few officers were to be transported or a 
few tons of freight were to be carried, the Government, at great 
expense, would employ a transport. It could have at one- 
tenth of the expense employed private boats which were plying 
between the points in question and have gotten the same results, 
I have no knowledge whatever of the complaints, There may 
be absolutely no foundation to those complaints, but they have 
been made to me repeatedly, and if the Senator knows anything 
in regard to the matter I should be very glad to hear his 
explanation, : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, these two amendments, 
printed in italics on page 33, are a genuine effort to save some 
money for the Government of the United States, and I think 
it is high time that we took a little thought on that question. 

The Senator from Utah has just referred to what I believe 
to be a fact, that certain Army transports sail only partly 
loaded with cargo and partly used for passengers. That, under 
the, present situation, is inevitable; it can) not be prevented, 
because it is absolutely necessary for the War Department to 


run a regular transport service. The ships must sail on a 
certain day, and they must reach the end of their voyage upon 
a certain day or thereabouts, in order that certain types of sup- 
plies may go forward and reach their destination. 

For example, we have 17,000 officers and men on the Rhine. 
Antwerp is the terminal at which our transports unload the 
supplies destined for our troops on the Rhine, and from Ant- 
werp they are taken up the river by barge, as I understand it. 
Of course, it will be seen right away that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the War Department to run a regular service back 
and forth across the Atlantic, keeping in touch with that 
force, and it is perfectly true that at times the cargoes do not 
fill the holds of the vessels; and yet what is put in the vessel 
has to be taken, and it is perfectly true that many of the cabins 
are empty because there is not personnel being sent across sufti- 
cient to fill the cabins. 

This legislation is meant to authorize the Secretary of War 
to make use of that vacant cargo space and that vacant pas- 
senger space in transporting civilian commercial cargo and 
civilian passengers at the same rates charged by commercial 
steamship companies, and to try to get some return for the tax- 
payers, who have paid for the transports and who pay for their 
operation, : 

It is not meant to compete with commercial lines, because 
it is especially provided that they must charge as much as com- 
mercial lines charge. The operation of these transports, it is 
hoped, will not continue long. It is not conceivable that we 
will maintain an army upon the Rhine indefinitely. They may 
return within the year; they may be there for two years or 
three years; no one can tell. As soon as our troops on the 
Rhine return our operation of transports across the Atlantic 
ceases; but while they are being operated, I say, for heaven's 
sake let us get some return from them. 

The chief of transportation, Gen. Hines, is firmly convinced 
that a most substantial revenue can be brought into the Treas- 
ury of the United States if this provision remains in the bill. 
I shall regret exceedingly if the Senator from New Jersey shall 
press the point of order. He says that it has nothing to do with 
the appropriation of funds for the support of the Army. Tech- 
nically that is true; but it has something to do with the saving 
of the very funds that the bill deals with. 

The first of these two amendments relates only to transports 
touching at Porto Rico, and let me say just a word about thut. 
It will be noted that the first amendment reads that— 

Hereafter when, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, accommo- 
dations are available, transportation on Army transports may be pro- 
vided for the members and employees of the Porto Rican Government 
and their families without expense to the United States. 

What is the situation? There are a considerable number of 
school-teachers in Porto Rico who make it a custom to visit 
the United States every summer. They go to summer schools 
here, they spend their vacations here as a relief from their 
work in that tropical climate. Word comes from them, through 
the Governor of Porto Rico, that the commercial steamers 
touching at Porto Rico bound for the United States are so 
packed with passengers, and the space in them reserved so 
far ahead, that these poor people have very little chance of 
reaching the United States at all this year. It is a provision 
intended to permit those school-teachers to get to the United 
States this summer. And they pay their own way. It is to be 
without expense to the United States. 

Of course, the Senator from New Jersey can raise the point 
of order against both these amendments, but I submit, Mr. 
President, if he does so, he does more harm than good. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have not the slightest objection 
to the first provision in the amehdment—the provision which 
the Senator has just discussed—on the contrary, I approye of 
it. It provides that members and employees of the Porto 
Rican Government and their families may be transported with- 
out expense to the United States in Army transports. That 
is a very small matter. It is too small a matter to make a 
question about, and I intended to differentiate between the 
two provisions of the amendment. 

But the other portion of the amendment I must most re- 
spectfully insist is unfortunate and is unwise, and puts the 
Government in direct competition with established business of 
the country, which we encourage. We ask in every way that 
American capital and American initiative engage in this enter- 
prise, and especially in view of the fact that we are now—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. EDGE. I will yield just as soon as Iam through with this 
statement. I say we are now attempting to centralize our 


whole commercial merchant marine activity in one department, 
which we haye authorized by a bill which passed only yester- 
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day, an extensive department. If the transports are to be used, 
and it is deemed wise that they should be used, in some sections 
-óf the world for cargoes or passengers, then I feel it should 
come through the Shipping Board, and that two departments 
of the Government should not attempt in a way—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How can the Shipping Board run an 
Army transport? 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think they can. For that reason I am 
making the point of order. But I do not think two depart- 
ments of the Government should be engaged in this same gen- 
eral activity, when one department is trying to organize and 
establish it on a firm basis. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator does not mean to say 
that it would be a general activity-on the part of the Army 
transports? 

Mr. EDGE. I do not know. I am not sure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I described the situation. I am sorry 
I have not succeeded in persuading the Senator. I venture to 
say that the gentleman who wrote him takes a mighty selfish 
view of the situation. It is not in the slightest degree the pur- 
pose of the Federal Government, as that letter apparently 
seeks to convey, to compete with commercial lines. These 
Government boats must sail full or empty; it makes no differ- 
ence; they must go; and this provides that when they go half 
filled with Government cargo the Government can take in some 
commercial cargo to’ fill the remaining space and charge the 
prevailing commercial rates, and those only. 

May I say to the Senator from New Jersey that a bill has 
already passed the Senate, a separate measure, providing essen- 
tially for this very same thing? 

If the Senator will permit me, I am going to put into the 
Recorp the names of these transports, their tonnage, their 
capacity, and whatever information is available, because I 
want this matter understood. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yleld to me for a brief 
statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Jersey yield for a question? 

Mr. EDGE. I will yield for a question or a brief statement. 
I do not want to yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will withhold his point of 
order, I want to make a brief statement. 

Mr. EDGE. I am going to finish my remarks in just a few 
minutes, principally in answer to the last suggestion of the 
Senator from New York. 

I am fundamentally opposed to the Government being in 
business, to start with. Whether this individual case is one 
of merit or not I personally do not know, but the general policy 
of the Government engaging in private business in competition 
with the business interests of the country I am opposed to, 
whether it happens to be a small matter or a large matter. In 
my judgment the sooner the Government disengages itself from 
private business and uses the great functions of Government, 
the great power of Government, to cooperate with business, the 
better the country will be as a result. So, for that reason, I 
felt it very unwise, without consideration, to make such‘a de- 
parture and to incorporate that type of general legislation 
in an-appropriation bill. I am fundamentally opposed to the 
principle and shall be until I am strongly convinced to the 
contrary. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to ask the Senator one question. 

Mr. EDGE. I shall be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator from New Jersey 
think it would be very bad policy for the Government, owning 
and operating as it does these transports, to continue to operate 
them at a greater expense, when, if they were permitted to 
use them temporarily for the purposes indieated by the com- 
mittee amendment, they could be operated at a less expense? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And it is only for a few months, or a 
year, at the most, 

Mr. EDGE. As the Senator from Ohio propounds the question, 
considering it directly from the particular interest involved as 
explained by the Senator from New York, I answer yes. But 
I am speaking of the general principle, and if we are going to 
amend that general principle and still engage in business ac- 
tivity on the part of the Government, I want to do it through 
the consideration of a separate measure, which will give us 
the opportunity to properly qualify it by amendment, or at 
least to give it some consideration. I am opposed to this type 
of important legislation going through Congress on an appro- 
priation bill. e 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
separate bill. 


Will the Senator from New 


It has already passed the Senate in a 
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Mr. ROBINSON. 
the subject which I think requires attention. The Senator 
from New York has stated the case as it relates to passengers 


Mr. President, there is another feature of 


from Porto Rico. That condition exists at many Central Ameri- 
can and South American ports, and it is noticeably true of the 
Panaman ports. There are perhaps 500 to 1,000 persons on 
the Isthmus of Panama who have been seeking passage to the 
United States for some weeks, and many of them for some 
months. How can the Senator from New Jersey justify strik- 
ing this provision from the bill when the ships which are now 
plying to those ports are inadequate to accommodate the pas- 
sengers who have applied for transportation? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, since I am asked the question 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator declined to yield to me, but 
I shall be glad to yield to him 

Mr. EDGE. Let the Senator finish his statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The condition I have referred to as prevail- 
ing in Panama exists in Haiti. Haiti has never had adequate 
passenger transportation. So, considering the fact that this pro- 
vision merely warrants the use to their fullest. capacity of 
facilities which must be used by the United States, facilities 
which will be operated probably at an expense any way, it does 
seem to me that the Senator ought to be induced not to make 
the point of order. 

The people who are seeking passage would be glad to procure 
it from private companies or on ships privately operated, but, as 
I have already stated, those facilities are inadequate and there 
is no prospect in the immediate future that the accommodations 
will be sufficient to meet the requirements of the traveling pub- 
lic. Then why in the name of reason should these passengers 
not be permitted to travel on these transports, since they must 
be operated, as the Senator from New York has already pointed 
out? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not propose to prolong the 
discussion, but I wish just briefly to answer the Senator from 
Arkansas. We have some 2,000 ships to-day, I understand, 
owned by the Federal Government and under the control of the 
Shipping Board. Within that tonnage there is almost every 
type and description of ship. 

I have understood, through attending various hearings of the 
Committee on Commerce, that we are particularly oversupplied 
with what are known as ships built originally for or suitable at 
least for coastwise transportation; in other words, they have 
so many of them that I think it is common knowledge that the 
Shipping Board has already accepted offers from atiens to sell 
some of the ships, because they could not find any way to use 
them on this side. 

The Shipping Board under a bill recently passed is going to 
endeavor to establish lines, encourage new lines, allocate ships 
to existing lines, and do everything possible to meet any busi- 
ness situation where the possibilities of business would be suffi- 
cient to warrant such a service. I feel that they should have 
an opportunity to carry that out. 

The Government has invested over $3,000,000,000 in these 
ships, and I do not feel that it is good business suddenly to give 
almost unlimited powers, resting simply on a decision of the 
Secretary of War, to use our transport service in any way that 
he may wish, in passenger or cargo traffic. It goes even further 
than the Senator from Arkansas states. 

Therefore until a bill comes before us in a way that we can 
at least qualify it, discuss it, amend it, or give it that considera- 
tion which the importance of the measure would warrant, I 
must insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Before the Senator insists upon 
the point of order, I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
bill which the Senate passed September 8, 1919, with reference 
to this matter lays down in considerable detail, over two pages 
of the bill, the conditions upon which the Secretary of War may 
allow the use of the transports. That bill has been favorably 
acted upon by the House committee, with some amendments 
that were suggested, and is now on the House Calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It occurs to me that it would be 
well to allow this matter to take the regular course and be acted 
upon in the regular bill instead of trying to put it into the Army 
appropriations bill, without the limitations and directions and 
restrictions that the Senate put in the bill when it passed it 
and to which the House has agreed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator from New Jersey 
be willing to accept the bill passed by the Senate instead of 
the amendment printed in the Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. EDGE. Speaking personally, I have not the bill before 


me 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Here is a copy of it. 
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Mr. EDGE. And I have not had an opportunity to study it. 
It is a bill that requires considerable consideration. I want to 
be courteous to the Senator from New York, the chairman of 
the committee, because I recognize his interest in the whole 
subject. The very best I can do for him under the circum- 
stances, I think, is to allow the point of order to go over and 
the amendment to be passed over until we have some oppor- 
tunity to study the bill that has already passed the Senate on 
the same subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is presumed the Senator studied the 
bill at that time. 

Mr, EDGE. If the’ Senator will allow me to withhold the 
point of order temporarily, with the understanding that we 
shall come back to it when we finish the other portions of the 
bill, I shall be very glad to do that, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. President, I desire to place in the Recorp some testi- 
mony on this subject, so that it will appear in the proceedings 
in a consecutive manner. I read from the testimony of Gen. 
Hines, Chief of Transportation, before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs: 


The matter is simply this: To-day the transport frequently has to 
sail with passenger space and cargo space not completely fill There 
are hardly sufficient commercial! vessels in o eration, at least at this 
time, and perhaps within the next year, to take care of all the com- 
mercial n „and it seems the part of wisdom, at least good business, 
for the Government to utilize completely all the space on these vessels 
as long as we are compelled to operate them. 

He continues: 


Gen. Hrxes. We have no desire to compete with commercial com- 
to go out and advertise for business, but 
is ngers are unable to get commercial 
accommodations and are willing to take the class of accommodations 
i we have, it seems to me that we should be authorized to utilize 
at space, 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, Have you made any estimate of what that 


revenue would be? 
Gen, HINES. Yes, I have. I estimate, if we are rmitted to do this, 


that we will at least derive a revenue of $3,000,000 on the Atlantic, 

That is, this next summer. The point of order suggested by 
the Senator from New Jersey is to deprive the people of this 
country of $3,000,000 of revenue, I interject that as a part of 
the testimony of Gen. Hines. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In addition to that, ships privately owned 

and operated are carrying their fullest capacity. The effect 
of the point of order will be to deprive those desirous of secur- 
ing passage of the opportunity to do so. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Commercial ships, passenger and com- 
mercial, are crammed to the gunwales to-day. There are people 
of my personal acquaintance who have been trying to get pas- 
sage to Europe for weeks and they can not get a reservation. 

What have we on the Atlantic in the way of Army trans- 
ports? I will continue reading from the testimony of Gen. 
Hinds: 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. You are only using the residue, always pro- 
viding for the Government needs? 

Senator THOMAS, Surplus accommodations? 

Gen. Hines. Yes; cad, accommodations. Of course, at this time 
on the Atlantic that would ete neg DA ing to Europe, because we are 
utilizing most of the space coming back for our own needs, in returning 
the 10, Polish-Americans that are to come out of Danzig. 

The Senator will remember, doubtless, that I introduced and 
secured the passage of a bill in the Senate, which later passed 
the House, authorizing the War Department-to use its Army 
transports in bringing home the Polish-Americans who went 
abroad as members of the famous Polish Legion and fought 
with the allied armies, who later were sent to Poland and who 
assisted in the defense of Poland against her many enemies, 
and who finally, with their service expired, had no way of get- 
ting back to America. Our Army transports are now bringing 
them back. Sixteen hundred of them have been brought back, 
and there are now about 8,000 more of them to bring. 

Then the chairman of the committee asked Gen. Hinds: 


in transferring cargo from the Army base to the Canal, to give them the 
reserve that t 


Then follows a table showing the names of the vessels, their 
tonnage, and their cargo capacity. In the Atlantic there are 
11 vessels that run from 4,500 dead-weight tons up to 15,000, the 
smallest being the old Kilpatrick and Buford, and the largest 
being the Nansemond. Their capacity in cargo runs from 1,500 


tons to 8,400 tons. Each of those vessels in the next year may, 
make five or six or seven trips. It is the purpose of the pro- 
vision to permit them to earn a little money and save the tax- 
payers of the country what they are able to earn. ‘ 

I ask unanimous consent that the table printed at the bottom 
of page 350 of the hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. $ 

The table is as follows: 

Daily bulletin of Army transport operations. 


Ship will carry 
with troops— 


Atlantic: 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand there is no point of order 
raised against the amendment authorizing the transportation 
of the Porto Rican school-teachers? There are two separate 
amendments. 

Mr. EDGE. There is absolutely no point of order against 
the first half of the suggested amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are two separate amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is no point of order raised on the first proviso and that 
the point of order raised against the second proviso is tempo- 
rarily withheld by the Senator from New Jersey. The RECORD 
will so show. 

f EX-PRESIDENT TAFT’S VIEW ON BONUS BILL. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Philadelphia Ledger of 
to-day published an article upon the bonus from the pen of ex- 
President Taft, and I desire to impose upon the patience of the 
Senate long enough to read it into the Rxconb. The heading is: 


BONUS BILL SHOULED BE ALLOWED TO DIE—iT IS CONTEMPTIBLE POLITICS 
TO PRESS IT WHEN A PRESIDENTIAL VETO IS PRACTICALLY ASSURED, 


(By William Howard Taft. Copyright, 1920, by Public Ledger Co.) 

It is to be hoped that the Republicans of prominence who 
met to consider the platform in Washington exercised a useful 
influence upon the Congressmen and Senators, and made them 
to know how unwise is the plan to vote a cash bonus to 
4,000,000 ex-service men. There is substantially no demand 
for the bonus except from those who are to receive it; it is 
doubtful whether a majority of them favor it. The pinch of 
the high cost of living makes everyone else except the bene- 
ficiary of the bonus impatient at the thought of this very heavy 
additional burden to be put upon the people. 

“The slumping Government bonds, the tenseness of the situ- 
ation produced by the obstruction to interstate commerce, the 
tightness of money, the continued high cost of living, and all 
the uncertainties due to threatened strikes should give our legis- 
lators at Washington pause. 

“Hundreds of thousands of men and women were induced 
through patriotic appeals to subscribe to Government bonds 
at an interest rate much too low and have been compelled to 
sell them at a heavy sacrifice. They will certainly have a right 
to complain if conditions now are to be made worse for them in 
the cost of living and greater taxation by the bonus project. 
The times are critical, and the voluntary assumption of this ad- 


} 
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ditional and unnecessary load is foolishness in the extreme. It 
is politics gone mad. 

“The Republican Party has been most emphatic in denounc- 
ing wasteful extravagances on the part of the Democratic ad- 
ministration and has urged the necessity for a change in gov- 
ernment in order to secure economy and retrenchment. With 
what sincerity can the party make this appeal if it becomes re- 
sponsible for the unnecessary expenditure of $1,500,000,000 
or $2,000,000,000 ? 

“All but the ex-service men and a great many of those will 
hope, if the bill passes the two Houses, that the President will 
yeto it, as he ought. If we may judge from the evidence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury he will advise the President to do so. 

“Can it be that those who are pressing this bill are them- 
selves hoping that by pushing it through they can secure the 
favor of the beneficiaries and then by the veto can avoid its 
burden, putting the political responsibility for its defeat on the 
administration? Such politics would be contemptible; such a 
theory is incredible; but the Republicans who fayor the bonus 
will expose themselves to such a charge in the face of the pres- 
ent financial and business crisis. The majority party in each 
House should do the right and the just thing and let the bonus 
bill die.” 

It is to be hoped, Mr. President, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will take to heart this warning from one of the 
most eminent Republican statesmen of the age and follow the 
advice thus given. 


TEACHERS—THEIR IMPORTANCE—THEIR COMPENSATION—THEIR 
FUTURE. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senate to a situation in this country in regard to teachers that 
ought to be generally known, for when it is once known the 
unfortunate condition which now preyails throughout the entire 
United States in regard to the education of our children will 
be speedily remedied. If there is one thing upon which the 
American people are united, it is their determination to provide 
increasingly adequate educational facilities through every grade. 

There are now 647,172 teachers in the United States. Of this 
number, 562,184 are teachers in the elementary grades and 
84,988 are teachers in the high schools. In a very real sense 
this body of patriotic Americans are the guardians of the Na- 
tlon's future. They have to do with the American sovereignty of 
to-morrow. 

To-day they are the mighty instruments in the formation of 
the character and ideals and efficiency of the coming men and 
women who to-morrow will govern for weal or for woe these 
United States. 

Every instinct of national self-preservation as well as every 
reason of justice to teachers themselves, and of expediency and 
wisdom for the welfare of the Nation, demands two things: 

First, that there be provided sufficient teachers who are com- 
petent, well trained, and well paid to instruct American boys 
and girls. The very future of our country is at stake. The 
responsibility placed upon these teachers is too great to permit 
of any but the best, the most skilled, the most efficient, in train- 
ing potential American citizens. 

Second, that there be provided for these teachers adequate 
training and adequate facilities in buildings and equipment 
whereby to perform their high duty, and that there be no failure 
to recognize the necessity of providing satisfactory living condi- 
tions for teachers and for their recreation and recuperation. 

In a peculiar sense teachers in their work give themselves; it 
is a part of their own personality that is expended each day in 
the classroom. They must not be allowed to grow stale. They 
must be so situated that, not only in physical vitality but in 
mental and nerve force, they may build up what their day’s 
work is constantly tearing down. 

The teacher in a sense is an illustration of the very principle 

which was so manifest upon the battle line of the Great War: 
Those who were in the very pressure of the fight, though unin- 
jured, were always found to need, after a comparatively few 
days of such intense activity, the recuperating effect of a longer 
time far back of the fighting line. 
» A recent report concerning the faculty of Yale University, 
situated in a great city where music and drama and pictures 
are available, both for education and recreation, found that the 
average faculty family of four people were financially able to 
spend but 65 cents a week for recreation. This is not only a 
personal deprivation, it is a blow to the efficiency of education. 
Books and magazines and music and art are as necessary food 
to sustain the teacher’s strength as wrestling and boxing and 
running are for the athlete. 

This need for well-trained, well-paid teachers and adequate 
facilities for their work and recreation are not merely desir- 
able things; they are absolutely essential in this Republic 
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Every American boy and girl, whether on the farm or in the 
more sparsely settled parts of the country, or in the city, is 
entitled to receive, and alike for their own sakes and for the wel- 
fare of the Nation must receive, that education which will fit 
them for citizenship. 

If there is one place where well-trained, well-paid teachers are 
more necessary than another place it is with the younger chil- 
dren in the formative years of their lives. 

At this time of life the boy and girl must come in contact with 
a master mind who can not only instruct in the curriculum 
of the school but which can by example and personal influence 
as well as by precept stamp upon the imagination of the growing 
child those great lessons of patriotism and right living and right 
thinking, both in relation to God and to man, that, once learned 
by the child, can never be entirely forgotten. 

To the consuls of the Empire of Rome there was sent out the 
mandate that was not only an order but was well known to 
carry with it dire punishment in case of failure, and it always 
rend, You are responsible; look to it that the Republic comes 
to no harm.” The same message is the mandate of this coun- 
try to the great teaching force of the Nation, and that mandate 
must be accompanied by the compensation and the facilities and 
the encouragement which make its realization possible. 

The tyrannical requirement of the children of Israel that the 
full quota of bricks should be made without straw must not be re- 
peated in the relation of the United States to their teaching force. 

The compensation of teachers is pitifully insufficient. The 
average salary for elementary teachers in 1918 was $606 a year; 
the average salary for high-school teachers was $1,031. The 
reports from 47 States in 1919-20 indicate that the average 
salary of all teachers in rural schools, including both elementary 
and high-school teachers, was $633.96, 

White men teachers received on an average $711.68; white 
women teachers received on an average $629.96; negro men 
teachers received on an average $372.64; negro women teachers 
received on an average $358.84. In one State the average of 
the teaching force received but $351 a year, and in one State the 
average salary for teachers in negro schools was $179 per 
annum, and the highest average in any State for the rural 
teachers was $1,026. 

This information is substantially up to date and includes all 
the increases which have come in the various States up to and 
The following table of 1,203 men teachers 
and 6,758 women teachers, taken from every part of the country, 
is most suggestive. 

I ask that the table referred to be incorporated in the Recorp 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Average rural salaries for all States. 
White. 


Less than $500 
Over $500—less 
Over $1, 

Over $1,500. 


Perret ere eee etree eee rere 


Mr. SPENCER. A study of camparative compensation of 
teachers and their occupation in California as of 1915 is illumi- 
nating, but the inequality is more manifest to-day, for the in- 
crease in compensation in every trade and occupation has been 
proportionately advanced far more than in regard to teachers. 

If there is no objection, Mr. President, I submit that table in 
connection with what I am speaking and ask that it be printed 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Building trades. 


Average compensation. 
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Other selected occupations, 
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— A California teachers’ salaries. 
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Average for all, $1,550. 


In many places the janitor of the school building receives 
more compensation than the teacher in the lower grades of 
instruction. Anywhere it costs more than $100 a month to 
employ a man fitted to train a horse, and yet in many places the 
teacher competent to train the child is not paid $50 a month. 

The Chicago Tribune not long ago reported that hod carriers 
had been awarded $8 a day in Chicago. This is five times the 
average salaries paid to elementary school-teachers, and is more 
than twice the average salary paid to high-school teachers. 

There have been indications of betterment throughout the 
country, but the need is not so much for a readjustment of 
salaries as it is for an immediate doubling or trebling of ex- 
isting compensation, with corresponding requirements as to the 
qualifications on the part of the teacher. 

The result of this indifference to the compensation and wel- 
fare of the teachers is precisely what might be expected. In 
New York City during the month of March, 1920, 115,000 
children were sent home because there were no teachers avail- 
able for their instruction. Last year 143,000 teachers in the 
United States were forced by insufficient compensation to quit 
teaching and take up better-paid work. A general condition like 
this makes the very foundation of the Government tremble. 


The supply of scholars is constantly increasing. The supply 


of teachers is constantly decreasing. On February 13 of this 
year the Commissioner of Education stated that 18,279 schools 
were closed because there were no teachers available, and that 
in addition 41,900 schools were taught by teachers whom he 
characterized as being “below standard, but taken on tem- 
porarily in the emergency.” 

The State normal schools report a diminished enrollment 
amounting to between 25 to 50 per cent. 

It is estimated that the total graduates of all schools, uni- 
versities, and normal schools which train for elementary teach- 
ers will not exceed 30,000 during this next year, and there are 
120,000 positions in the elementary schools which must be filled. 

Thirty thousand teachers will be needed for the high schools, 
and, so far as can be estimated, the total number of graduates 
from schools and universities who are preparing to teach will 
not exceed 10,000. 

The question is not only a local or State question; it is a 
national question, because the lack of education in any part of 
the country affects the entire Nation, and some parts of the 
country are not able to provide for adequate education except 
by placing upon themselves an unfair financial burden. 

The following table will illustrate this point. I ask also 
to have the table printed in the Record in connection with my 
remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


$1, 030, 266, 547 9,057 
| "8,735, 230, 115 11,118 
21, 912,629, 507 17,012 
5,169, 022, 582 9.700 
7,437, 094, 834 19,014 
12; 002, 216, 720 11,923 
1,745, 233, 696 4) 256 
2.080, 014,767 7,000 
2, 152; 097; 565 
8,023,438, 581 


Mr. SPENCER. The above table shows, for example, that in 
order to have North Carolina, with a taxable wealth of $4,256 
for each school attendant, have as good schools as California 
it would be necessary to impose a tax in North Carolina five 
times as great as in California, because California has a tax- 
able wealth of $20,411 for each school attendant. 

The inability of any State to provide absolutely necessary 
educational advantages for its children is no reason why those 
educational advantages should be denied, because every child 
in this Nation is not alone a citizen of an individual State, 
but is an essential part of the Nation itself, and the education 
of every child in the most remote part of the country has its 
direct influence upon the national welfare. 

All that is necessary in connection with the entire subject 
of efficient education is that the people of these United States 
shall understand the condition as it is and realize that our very 
civilization is in the balance. 

An intelligent, well-informed, patriotic American citizenship 
is the only solution of every problem—racial, industrial, or 
individual—that confronts this Nation, and such a citizenship 
is only possible as the result of adequate and efficient educa- 
tional facilities. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have listened with interest to 
the eloquent appeal just made by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Spencer] in behalf of the teachers of the public schools in 
the various States. No one can differ with the statements 
which he has made that the school-teachers of the United States 
have been inadequately compensated. No words of eulogy are 
superfluous which describe the importance of the teachers’ work 
and the great obligations of the people to the teachers for their 
splendid services. 

The founders of this Republic were greatly interested in edu- 
cation. When the Colonies were formed provision was made 
for education, notwithstanding the vicissitudes and hardships 
incident to the founding of Commonwealths in the New World. 
The paramount importance of education was always in the 
minds of the American people. Indeed, the fathers of this Re- 
public conceived that liberty could not endure except among an 
enlightened and progressive people. Wherever the pioneer has 
gone in the building of the New World the schoolhouse and the 
church immediately followed. No doubt the record shows that 
in many instances communities made provision for the education 
of their children before they had suitably cared for their press- 
ing necessities, i 

The record of the States along educational lines is one of 
which every American should be proud. Even the States whose 
population is insignificant and whose wealth is unimportant 
have ungrudgingly submitted to heavy taxation for the main- 
tenance of a high standard of education. No State, however 
great its wealth, can claim marked superiority over other States 
in the splendid rivalry existing for educational and intellectual 
advancement. The people have felt that the safety of the Na- 
tion rested upon the intelligence of their inhabitants and have 
sought to spread the knowledge that the intellectual leaders of 
the world possessed. 

Every great movement is not uniform in all sections. One 
Commonwealth will be interested in some important social prob- 
lem and make greater progress in its solution within a given 
period than other Commonwealths; and they, in turn, will 
within a like period give greater emphasis to some moral move- 
ment or some educational reform. But it may be said without 
successful contradiction that the general movement along edu- 
cational lines and intellectual progress and development through- 
out the United States has been persistent and its results have 
been of the highest and most gratifying character. The States 
have a pride in their schools and in all movements leading to a 
higher standard of civilization. They can be trusted to do 
their duty and to carry forward the cause of education. They 
are not beggars and are not dependent upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment for appropriations to support their schools and colleges. 

The war brought profound disturbances to our social and 
economic structure. Dislocations in business, in trades, and in 
all avenues of human activity and endeavor resulted, and situa- 
tions which call for relief and conditions demanding ameliora- 
tion have been and are being brought to the attention of com- 
munities and States, We have not always approached the con- 
sideration of these questions and problems with that calm and 
temperate attitude that should characterize the peoples of the 
mighty Commonwealths within this Republic. There have been 
evidences of hysteria and unwarranted and dangerous emo- 
tionalism. There have been*many fadists and extremists who 
have had impractical and chimerical schemes to meet evils 
existent and fanciful evils for which no basis is to be found. 
One of the most characteristic manifestations of the distemper 
of the people was found, and it still persists, in the contention 
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that the Government, and by that I mean the Federal Gov- 
ernment, can cure all political, social, and economic infirmities 
and ailments. 

There have been too many charlatans and quacks who have 
sought to administer governmental nostrums as a palliative, if 
not a permanent remedy, for the inequalities and evils and mis- 
takes found to exist in various parts of the land. It is some- 
what remarkable that in a Republic such as ours, with the his- 
tory and traditions of the past and with the unmistakable les- 
sons which the past has taught, there should be so large 
a number who accept the dangerous and destructive view of 
the autocrats and bureaucrats of the past, whose remedy for all 
the ills of the world was the assertion of greater power by 
rulers and the creation of more governmental agencies with 
augmented power and authority. 

Accordingly a multitude of good Americans, particularly since 
the war, have turned to the Federal Government and insisted 
that it usurp the rights of the people and the powers and func- 
tions of the States. The movement seems to be to destroy the 
States and build up a consolidated and centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment. This movement also disregards the Constitution and 
the limitations and restrictions therein contained. It seeks the 
destruction of local self-government and aims at the consum- 
mation of an absorptive policy which merges States into a con- 
solidated National Government, unhampered, unrestrained, un- 
limited in its power and authority. It is alleged that the Great 
War was waged among other things to secure the right of com- 
munities to govern themselves, and to prevent the triumph of 
these consolidating forces which merge commonwealths into 
one hugh autocratic and centralized government, and force 
people of different races and nationalities into one deyouring 
social and political organism. We profess devotion to the 
theory of the right of self-determination, and proclaim that the 
happiness of the people would best be promoted by permitting 
the organization of small States, particularly where ethnic and 
geographic lines were favorable to such end. 

But we are now met with a reverse movement in our own 
land, Communities are to be swallowed up in more powerful 
political organizations, and States are to be overwhelmed in the 
great tidal movement which carries all the interests of the 
people and of the States into one voracious and destructive 
Frankenstein. There was a time when the States gloried in 
their independence. They were “sovereign” States and exer- 
cised the powers of sovereigns. They had granted by the Con- 
stitution some of their sovereignty to the Federal Government 
and constituted it their agent and servant with respect to cer- 
tain national and international concerns, But in their domestic 
and internal and local affairs and problems they were nations; 
they were republics; they were clothed with the power and 
dignity and honors of sovereign and indestructible States. They 
assumed with pride the responsibility that devolved upon inde- 
pendent and sovereign States. The police powers.were jeal- 
ously guarded. They regarded with suspicion any encroachment 
by the Federal Government upon their sovereignty. Each State 
dad its own history, its own characteristics, interests, and eccen- 
tricities, and felt that while it was a part of the Federal Union 
it nevertheless was not to be merged into a collodial mass, losing 
its identity and its freedom and independence and its high 
station. The manifold differences among the States made for 
strength and progress. Uniformity does not necessarily mean 
advancement. The law of progress is correlated with the law 
of variation. 

These observations are germane to the subject discussed by 
the Senator from Missouri. There is a propaganda, nation 
wide, to further weaken the States by transferring to the Fed- 
eral Government the duty and responsibility resting upon the 
States of educattng all within their borders. It is unquestion- 
ably the attribute of a sovereign State to provide the educa- 
tional system for its inhabitants, It is an invasion of the rights 
of the States to have some other Government superimpose its 
educational system upon the people therein or control in any 
manner the action of such States in relation to the subject. 

Certain officials of the Government are engaged in an effort 
‘to establish a department of education and to bring under the 
control of this department the entire educational system of all 
of the States. Appeals are made to the teachers throughout 
the land, that if the Federal Government take control of edu- 
cation their salaries will be increased and the educational sys- 
tem will be greatly improved. Of course, I deny the right of 
the Federal Government to take over the educational 
of the States. It is not its function, and such a plan would be 
a dangerous assault upon the States and in the end would be an 
impairment of the freedom of the people, 

It is an enticing picture to place before the people and before 
the teachers, wherein the States are promised large sums of 
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money from the Federal Treasury for educational purposes. It 
is appealing to many, and they willingly extend their hands 
for the gratuity. They do not stop to think that before the 
Federal Government can make appropriations to the States) 
for educational or any other purpose it must reach out its 

powerful hand and by exercising its taxing power take money, 

from the pockets of the people within the States. They do not 

pause to reflect that thousands and tens of thousands of Fed- 

eral employees would be required to gather the taxes and then 

to éxpend them within the States. They close their eyes to the 

evils of departmental government and the dangers flowing 

from a bureaucracy which is already a menace to the Republic 

Bureaus have so multiplied and Federal officials have so in- 

creased that even now it can be asserted that this is a bureau- 

cratic Government. 

Those who approve this plan do not stop to consider what 
the effect of such a precedent may be, and refuse to perceive 
that if the Federal Government may control the education 
within the States and take over these domestic and local powers 
it may and doubtless will extend its power to still greater, 
lengths, so that in the end there will be no “indestructible 
States of an indestructible Union,” but an autocratic, tyrannous, 
paternalistic Government functioning at Washington, with a 
thousand arms extending to the confines of every precinct and 
community, and asserting its authority and power over indi- 
ead and political subdivisions and States throughout the 

nd. l 

Of course, we all agree that the work of the teacher is of 
supreme importance; that ħis mission is of the highest char-, 
acter, and his influence and service essential to the progress 
of the people. I have felt for many years that the teachers, 
were not sufficiently appreciated and the importance of their 
calling not fully understood. It has been my pleasure to advo- 
cate upon many occasions important increases in compensation 
for teachers. ! 

I have no doubt but that the people of the United States will 
address themselves with increased interest to the question of | 
education and to the compensation of teachers. | 

While it is true that teachers have not been sufficiently paid, 
so it may be said of some other professions. A few years ago I, 
remember reading that the annual earnings of the lawyers of 
the United States averaged less than $700 per capita, and it is 
a notorious fact that the preachers of the United States have 
been paid even less than lawyers and teachers. Persons en- 
gaged in clerical work and in many other important vocations 
have received but meager salaries. j 

I have sometimes thought that we are laying too much em- 
phasis upon the question of wages, as if high wages would prove 
a sure cure for all the evils that now exist. Statements are 
constantly made that people are leaving their positions in every. 
profession and calling and industry, and entering into some 
other line of employment, because of the small compensation 
received. I have no doubt that in many business enterprises, 
where the profits demand that higher salaries be paid, great 
injustices are perpetrated upon the employees. In many in- 
dustries profits are enormous and large salaries are paid, and 
there is a marked shifting by employees from one industry to 
another. ‘This condition always follows a great war, and is 
sure to become more acute where there has been a conflict of 
such tremendous consequences as the World War through 
which we have just passed. There is no doubt but what wages 
have been unequal and that there have been inequalities in 
compensation which can not be justified. Teachers must be 
paid more. And there is no doubt but what their just demands 
will be recognized by the people within the various States. 

But because there are inequalities in compensation and be- 
cause some trades and industries pay large salaries, while others 
pay too little, that does not justify Federal control or Federal 
interyention. Because one State may be richer than another 
is no reason why the sovereignty of that State should be at- 
tacked, or the power of the Federal Government be increased by 
an encroachment upon the States or the reserved powers resid- 
ing within the people. The Senator has referred to the fact 
that the hod carrier receives $7 or $8 per day. I have no doubt 
that wages of persons engaged in the building trades have been 
much greater than the salaries of most teachers, and certainly 
they have greatly exceeded the compensation paid the clerical 
help and those engaged in other useful and indispensable pur- 
suits. I want to add, however, that the day is at hand when the 
man who labors with his hands must be accorded greater recog- ` 
nition in the economic, social, and political life of the com- 
munities and States than he has heretofore received. It may 
be that some who belong to the professional class or the so- 
called capitalistic class have attempted to arrogate ta theni- 
selves a superiority over the “ man with the hoe“ and the toller, 
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whose bent form is a protest against injustices. But in this 
Republic there is political equality, and there must be no 
social gulfs created based upon professions or callings or trades 
or character of labor. The man with the trowel or the plane, 
the man who builds and toils and labors for the production of 
the commodities which sustain life, must be accorded-a high 
place in our industrial, political, and social organism. There 
must be more democracy, more equality, more fraternity, more 
of the genuine spirit of Christian brotherhood. 

‘` Mr. President, I join with the Senator in his eloquent tribute 
to the work of the teacher, and so far as I have any influence I 
shall exert it among the people within the States in behalf of 
the teachers and their further advancement and welfare. But I 
sound a note of warning against the consolidating tendencies 
of the hour, against the nation-wide propaganda to atrophy 
the States and to cause to be surrendered to an omniyerous and 
centralizing power the functions and responsibilities and obli- 
gations which under our dual form of Government rest, and 
properly rest, upon the States and upon the people within the 
States, , 

JOINT POSTAL COMMISSION, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, to-day the Joint Postal 
Commission completed its labors, and work has now begun in 
the preparation of a report and a bill. 

So many inquiries have come to me in the last few days about 
this report, and so many demands for immediate action, that I 
feel that I ought to say that the commission this morning 
agreed to recommend that whenever the bill shall pass, whether 
before July 1, 1920, or after, the new schedule of salaries shall 
go into effect as of date July 1, 1920. Of course, Mr. President, 
I agreed to that resolution of the committee, and at the same 
time I insisted that the recommendations of the commission 
should be reported out immediately and that they should be 
cousidered -before any recess or adjournment. I understand 
that the Republican steering committee has not put this legis- 
lation on its program to be acted on before a recess shall be 
taken. In this I think the steering committee has made an 
error and one that I hope it will correct. We Democrats are 
not only willing but desirous of haying action before any recess 
is taken, and I shall insist that action be not delayed. A very 
great injustice is being done these employees of the Goyern- 
ment, an injustice that should be corrected without further 
delay. : 

I want to say if action is not had it will not be the fault of 
the commission, but the fault of the Republican managers, The 
members of the commission have worked early and late on this 
matter. They have postponed other important duties, they 
have made personal sacrifices, to expedite this work. It has 
proved a tremendous task, and it is hoped and believed that 
the work will be satisfactory to the employees and to the Goy- 
ernment, I hope the Republican steering committee will re- 
consider its action and include this legislation in its prerecess 
program, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee when the bill to which he refers was introduced? 

Mr. McKELLAR, The bill has not been introduced, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yet the Senator is complaining that the Repub- 
lican steering committee has not acted upon it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Republican steering committee 
ought to have included the proposed legislation in its program, 
because it has been known for quite a while that the Joint 
Postal Commission had about completed its work, and there is 
no reason in the world why it should not be acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me this is the small- 
est, cheapest example of petty polities that I have ever seen 
brought before the Senate, that a bill should be included for 
consideration that has not even been introduced in the Senate 
in connection with a subject that was before a commission and 
about which nobody knows whether the commission will report 
on it by June 5 or before the Senate shall adjourn or take a 
recess. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me ask the Senator how long the 
commission has had the matter under consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido not know just the number of months, 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The commission had the matter under con- 
sideration for several months. The task was a large one; the 
questions involved have been gone into carefully, accurately, and 
vigorously, and the commission is ready to report its conclusions 
to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it a unanimous recommendation? 

Mr. McKELLAR, The report is unanimous. Mr, President, 
it has been stated on the floor time and time again that the 
legislation proposed by the Joint Postal Commission should be 
acted upon, and yet there has been-no arrangement for it, and 


I think the steering committee ought to have included it in its 
program. 
Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield the floor. I have said all I desire 
to say about the matter. k 

Mr. SPENCER. May I ask the Senator from Tennessee 
whether he is a member of that commission? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am a member of that commission. 

Mr. SPENCER. And do I understand from the Senator from 
Tennessee that the commission of which he is a member has not 
yet reported? 

Mr. McKBELLAR. 
ready. 

Mr. SPENCER. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Tennessee is criticizing because no action is taken in regard to 
a report that it has not yet made to the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. I say that the steering committee 
ought to have included this particular legislation, which every- 
body concedes should be passed, in its program for action before 
a recess. 5 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if this report is ready, 
as the Senator says, why does he not put it in? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will have to ask his colleagues 
on the commission. One of his colleagues is chairman of the 
commission, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee was 
so anxious to make the announcement that the commission had 
concluded its labors that he could not wait for the chairman of 
the commission to report. I think I have written 500 letters 
to all parts of this United States, in which I have assured the 
writers of the letters I was answering that the commission was 
doing everything in its power to bring the hearings to a con- 
clusion, and that I knew from the expression of every one on 
the commission to whom I had spoken that the commission 
would make a report just as soon as possible, and I had not 
any doubt but that legislation would be passed in conformity, 
with the recommendations of the commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not put it on the program, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as a program is concerned, there is no 
program, and if there was it would be foolish to include some- 
thing not before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I go by the papers, which say that there 
is a program, and I have heard every Senator say that there is. 
I remember a complaint of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yon] that his bill was not on the program, He said so here, 
I take his word for it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, may I ask the distinguished 
pare from Tennessee who is the chairman of that commis- 
sion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
STERLING]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not think we need 
be very much disturbed about this situation. The most elo- 
quent portion of the speech of the Senator from Tennessee is 
the phrase “ we Democrats.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not worth repeating. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think not. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolutions: è 

H. R. 12626, An act for the relief of certain persons to whom, 
or their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands along 
the Snake River in the State of Idaho under an erroneous 
survey made in 1883; 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases; and 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution repealing the joint resolution 
of April 6, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and Germany, and the joint resolution of 
December 7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senator from New York if he will 
kindly allow the appropriation bill to be laid aside temporarily 
so that I may submit a conference report. If any debate 
should develop, I agree not to press it, 


It has not yet reported, but its report is 


The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection under those condi- 
tions, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am directed by the conferees on the part 
of the Senate to submit a conference report on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12272) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 249, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 


the Senate amendment Insert: “Provided, That the amendments 
relating to cotton provided for in section 6 of the act known 
as the wheat guaranty act approved March 4, 1919, are hereby 
recognized and declared to be permanent legislation”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
On the amendment of the Senate numbered 93 the committee 
of conference have been unable to agree. 
A. J. GRonna, 
G. W. NORRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GRONNA. I will state that the House conferees receded 
from amendment numbered 116, the grazing amendment. The 
Senate conferees receded from amendment numbered 249, the 
Comer cotton amendment, with an amendment making the pres- 
ent law a permanent law. On the free-seed amendment num- 
bered 93 we were unable to agree. I ask that the Senate agree 
to the conference report, and I will then move that the Senate 
further insist upon amendment numbered 93 and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendment numbered 93, on which the committee of con- 
ference have been unable to agree, request a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Gronna, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Gore conferees at the fur- 
ther conference on the part of the Senate. 


COMMISSION ON THE RACIAL QUESTION. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I have introduced for the 
consideration of the Senate a bill known as S. 4267, which is 
now before the Committee on the Judiciary. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be incorporated in what I am about 
to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The bill (S. 4267) introduced by Mr. Spencer April 21, 1920, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That a commission of nine ns, citizens of the 
United States, be, and is hereby, created to be known and d ted 
as the Commission on the Racial Question in the United States of 


America. 

The commission shall be composed of three white men from the 
South, three white men from the North, and three colored men. 

Sec. 2. That said commission shall be appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall be divided into three groups of three men in each group, two 
white and one colored; that the term of the first up shall for 
one year, the second group for two years, and the group for three 


They shall have power to send for persons and papers, administer 
oaths and affirmations, employ experts, and, when necessary, travel 
from place to place in order to ascertain the true conditions aff 
5 of the colored people in different sections of the U. 

tates. 

Sec. 4. That the expense of the co shall not exceed the sum 
of $50,000 for any one fiscal year; to include compensation of the 
commissioners when engaged in actual service of the commission not 
exeseding $15 per day; rental of quarters if not otherwise provided for; 
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The expenses of each commissioner, when in active service of the 
commission, shall not exceed the sum of $7 per diem. 

Sec. 5. That the commission shall report to Congress, at the begin- 
ning of each session in December, the fin s of the commission for the 
year in which the report is made, and s also give an itemized 
account of the expense of the commission during that year. 

Sec. 6. That the commission shall have the power to fix the com- 
pensation of a secretary, not exceeding $3,600 pe year, and to make 
rules governing the procedure and workings of the commission. 

Sec. 7. That the commission shall be under the su 
Secretary of the Interior, who shall approve all drafts upon = 
Treasury, made by the authority of the commission, before they 
allowed. 7 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, this bill relates to one of 
the emergency problems with which our country has to do, 
one that involves alike our national welfare and that funda- 
mental justice which has so signally characterized our history. 

There are approximately 12,000,000 of the negro race in the 
United States. In mere numbers, as in efficiency and patriot- 
ism, they are an essential part of American life. In some parts 
of the Union they outnumber the white race. The absolute 
necessity of mutual confidence and understanding and coopera- 
tion between the white race and the colored race needs only to 
be stated in order to be at once recognized by both alike. 

The fundamental basis upon which the race question must be 
considered and determined is that the colored man of the United 
States is a citizen precisely as the white man of the United 
States is a citizen. Each is an American; each has proved his 
loyalty to the principles for which our flag stands; each has 
fought its battles and shared in its victories; and each is 
entitled to the equal protection of the law in his life, in his 
property, and in his liberty. Any attempt to deny this equal 
right before the law is more of a disgrace to those who at- 
tempt it than it is to those who suffer by it. 

On December 18, 1865, there was finally adopted the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which provided that 

Neither arag nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United Sta or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

The first State to ratify this amendment was the Republican 
State of Illinois, which ratified it on the same day on which 
it was submitted to the States by Congress—February 1, 1865— 
and there followed in rapid succession a number of Republican 
States. The last State to ratify it was Georgia, on December 
9, 1865, though six States ratified it after it had become a part 
of the Constitution. 

THD NEGRO AS THE OWNER OF PROPERTY. 

Since that time the negroes of the United States have ac- 
quired property worth more than $1,000,000,000, 

They have acquired lands exceeding 21,000,000 acres, an 
area greater than the entire State of South Carolina, and culti- 
vate an equal amount in addition, owning or renting approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cultivated land of the South. The 
50 years of progress of the negro race in the United States has 
surpassed any progress under any like circumstances in the 
history of the world. 

When the Russian serfs were emancipated in 1861, they had 
in 50 years accumulated approximately $36 for each individual, 
amounting in the aggregate to perhaps a half a billion dollars. 
The negroes, in the first 50 years of their freedom, acquired 
nearly double that amount—$70 for each individual, with an 
aggregate of $700,000,000. 

The real estate which the negro has acquired is a perma- 
nent investment. 

The negro is a home-acquiring race. The census of 1910 
shows that 506,590 homes were owned by negroes, of which 
221,535 were farm houses and 285,055 were homes in the city. 

The census of 1920, following the same ratio as in previous 
years, will undoubtedly show more than 600,000 homes owned 
by negroes. 

The negro has established more than 50,000 successful business 
enterprises. One hundred insurance companies are owned by 
negroes, Banks doing an annual business of $20,000,000 and 
with a capitalization of nearly $2,000,000 mark their activity 
in finance. 


THE NEGRO IN WAR, 


In the war, of men selected by the draft, 74.60 per cent of 
the negroes were accepted, and 69.71 per cent of the whites 
were accepted. ‘The first soldiers of the American Army deco- 
rated for bravery were two negroes, Henry Johnson and Need- 
ham Roberts, of the Three hundred and sixty-ninth Infantry, 
which was formerly the Fifteenth New York National Guard. 
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Four whole negro regiments, the Three hundred and sixty- 
ninth, Three hundred and seventieth, Three hundred and sev- 
enty-first, and the Three hundred and seventy-second, and the 
First Battalion of another negro regiment, the Three hundred 
and sixty-seventh, were awarded the croix de guerre for hero- 


ism in action. In addition, there were some 400 individual 
medals of honor granted to negroes for bravery in action, This 
statement, made by Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, at the American Sociological Congress, in May, 1920, 
gives striking evidence of the patriotism and loyalty which has 
sô nobly characterized this part of our citizenship. 

The negroes provided $225,000,000 for Liberty loan and war- 
work activities. There was a contribution of $100,000 by a 
wealthy negro farmer, David R. Raines, of Louisiana. There 
was one contribution of 15 cents, which was the entire worldly 
wealth of Gilbert Denham, an 87-year-old negro of Greenville, Ala. 
Three hundred thousand negroes, with cheerfulness and effi- 
ciency and with songs and laughter, worked long hours and 
oftentimes in mud up to their knees as stevedores, unloading 
and transmitting supplies and ammunition without which the 
American Army could not have existed. 

THE NEGRO IN EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE, 


In education, 300 counties are employing colored supervis- 
ing industrial teachers with an annual pay roll of $292,752 
fitting teachers to take care of the small country school. 

. In 1910 there were 29,727 negro teachers, 34,962 negro min- 
isters, 3,409 physicians and surgeons, 478 dentists, and 7,056 in 
other occupations, making a total of over 70,000 in professional | 
life: To-day more than 40,000 teachers are presiding over 
schools, in which 2,000,000 negro children are enrolled. 

In the ministry their eloquence in the preaching of their gos- 
pel and their fidelity to the exacting duties of this high office is 
perhaps best illustrated by the confidence and reverence of the 
constantly increasing number to whom they minister. More 
than $68,000,000 have been, with much sacrifice, invested in 
permanent church property. 

In law every large community recognizes and appreciates the 
existence and the exceeding helpfulness in the administration 
of the law of the negro lawyer who with the years acquires 
greater confidence and cooperation in the profession. 

In medicine, not alone in the general practice among their 
race in the alleviation of the suffering and the remedying of 
disease and injury, but as well in the fields of research and 
medical literature the negro has taken a place of prominence 
almost incredible in its importance when it is remembered the 
comparatively short time in which this as well as other avenues 
of professional life have been freely and fully opened to him. 

More than 1,000 patents have issued to him and speak with no 
uncertainty of his part in that inventive genius which has so 
conspicuously been manifested in the history of our country, 

Five hundred newspapers and periodicals are edited and pub- 
lished by negroes in an ever-enlarging determination to keep 
their race informed of current events and of governmental and 
general principles with which every citizen ought to be familiar, 

The race problem is no more the negro problem than it is 
the white man’s problem. It affects both alike, and upon its 
right solution depends the welfare of each race, as well as in no 
small degree the stability of our Nation. It is not the problem 
ef the South any more than it is the problem of the North. 
The mere fact that a large majority of the colored population of 
the country live in the South does not in any sense make it a 
southern problem. 

If disease and lawlessness and ignorance are allowed to exist 
in one part of the country, its contagion will rapidly spread to 
all parts of the country, No section of the United States can 
permit a recognized wrong to exist without affecting the whole 
Nation as well as itself. - 

Every time a negro is treated unjustly, precisely as is true 
when a white man is treated unjustly, it affects the whole body 
politic, and if that injustice spreads and becomes a habit, it 
presents a serious national problem. 

The inequality in the provision for the education of the two 
races in some sections of the country is appalling, In 1911 and 
1912 the figures which I have been able to obtain indicate that 
the average amount spent in the South for education of chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 14 was $10.32 for white children 
and $2.89 for black children. The greatest discrepancy was in 
Louisiana, where $13.73 was spent for every white child and 
only $1.31 for each black child. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1916 shows that 87.2 per cent of the amount spent for agri- 
cultural and vocational training in the South was used for 
white men, and but 12.8 per cent to increase the working effi- 
ciency of the negro, 


The result in illiteracy is to be expected; 48.4 per cent of the 
colored population is illiterate, against 14.4 per cent of illiteracy 
among the white population, and yet in the half century just 
past the general per cent of illiteracy among the negro race 
in the United States has been reduced from 95 per cent to about 
30 per cent. ` 

Education, fair labor conditions, and full opportunity for per- 
sonal development, together with condemnation and prevention 
of lynching, prőtection of the home, and of the ballot are the 
fair demands of the negro, 

The same method of reformation and opportunity should be 
opened to the younger colored boy and girl, who offends for the 
first time against the law, as is open to the white boy or girl 
under similar circumstances. 

Equality of opportunity, equality before the law, equality 
in the sight of God, and not equality in social relationship, is the 
demand and the right of the colored man, 

The intelligent colored man is as much determined to pre- 
serve the integrity of his race as is the intelligent white man. 

Undoubtedly there are radical, hate-engendered utterances 
made by colored men in the excitement of race discrimination, 
but they are no more indicative of the sentiment of the great 
body of the negro people than are the same kind of utterances 
of which we read with indignation and anxiety when uttered 
by white men. There must be a recognition of the rights of 
the colored man as a condition to the fair and permanent solu- 
tion of the race question. 

The church, the school, the development of industrial and 
agricultural life, the playgrounds for colored children, and the 
legitimate recreations for colored adults are factors neither to 
be overlooked nor hampered. 

As Bishop Calloway once stated: 

The race question is not a question for small politicians, but for 
broad-minded patriotic statesmen. It is not for theorists, but for 
clear-yisioned humanitarians. All our dealings with the negro should 
be in the spirit of the Man of Galilee, 

The race question is not a political question ; it is an American 
question, 

The railroads have no more right to furnish to negro patrons 
at precisely the same cost per mile of travel accommodations 
of an inferior quality than that which they furnish to a white 
man than the grocer or druggist has to furnish to the colored 
man at precisely the same price an inferior article to that which 
he sells to the while man. Equal accommodation, not joint use 
of cars, is the demand. 

The colored boy has precisely the same right to an education 
that the white boy has. 

His treatment in the courts, both by trial and by punishment, 
ought to be influenced alone by the same considerations as are 
used in connection with the trial and punishment of white men. 

There is a need and a place for the colored man on the farm, 
in the shop, in the school. There is a need of the colored doctor, 
the colored lawyer, the colored minister, the colored teacher, the 
colored professional man in every vocation of life precisely as 
there is a need of white men in similar occupations. 

You can not make the white man happy by making the negro 
unhappy, nor can you safeguard the virtue of one race by de- 
stroying the virtue of another. You can not deal unjustly with 
the black man without an equally deteriorating effect upon the 
white man. 

The negro is essentially religious and patriotic and in these 
two approaches is the path to the solution of the race ques- 
tion. There is equality in the sight of God and there is 
equality before the law, and neither of these opens the door in 
the slightest way to an impairment of the integrity of either 
the white or the colored race. 

The colored man has a pride in his race, in its history, and 
in its achievement, and a hope and confidence for its future 
which is, and by right ought to be, the equal of the pride of 
the white man in his race and in the hope of its future. 

Brute force or superiority in numbers furnishes no basis for a 
violation of the rights of the weak or of the minority. We 
must consider the negro as an American, with constitutional 
guaranties of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, pre- 
cisely equal to those same guaranties in the case of the white man. 

Punishment for wrongdoing ought to be as prompt and severe 
with the colored wrongdoer as with the white wrongdoer, but 
there is no justification either in history or in result for lawless 
punishment of either white or black any more than there is any 
justification for either a direct or a camouflaged violation of 
the constitutional right which the colored man has to vote and 
to have his vote counted. 

If the colored man is deemed worthy to carry A rifle in the 
defense of his country and to risk his life for the honor of his 
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nation, who shall say that he is unworthy to cast a ballot in the 
government of that nation whose life he has helped to preserve? 

These principles lie at the foundation of the consideration 
and determination of the racial question in the Nation. It is a 
question that must be settled, and it must be settled right. 

More than 1 out of every 10 in the United States is a col- 
ored individual, and every reason of national welfare demands 
a fair, sane consideration of the question. It is useless to close 
our eyes to the fact that there is a widespread feeling of dis- 
content and of hatred in the hearts of the colored citizens of 
the United States. Much of this is occasioned. by misunder- 
standing; some of it is entirely well founded. 

The question can never be adequately solved without repre- 
sentation of the white man of the South in its solution. The 
white man of the South has been longest identified with the 
colored man, is more familiar with his characteristics, and 
when he approaches the solution of the question, apart from 
prejudice, he is apt to propose the wisest and sanest plan. 

In any body that deals with the question there must, of 
course, be the representatives of the colored race itself. By 
every right of representation, by every recognition of educa- 
tional advancement, by every reason of common fairness they 
should and they must have a part in the consideration and de- 
termination of the question which has to do with their own race, 

The white man of the North, while lacking in experience in 
the question, has the advantage of a certain impartiality, and 
the combination of the white man of the South and the white 
man of the North and the colored man produces the commis- 
sion which ought to consider this question. It is precisely such 
a commission that is provided for in the Senate bill. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13587) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in connection with the point of 
order that I have raised covering a portion of the amendment 
on page 33, I have conferred with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and desire to suggest adding to the 
amendment certain words which I believe will meet in great 
part the objection that I have had. The suggestion that I 
have made, I believe, meets with the chairman’s approval. 

On page 33, line 18, after the word “the,” I move to amend 
by inserting the word “ joint,” so that it will read“ That in the 
joint discretion.” On the same line, after the word “ War,” I 
move to insert the words “and chairman of the Shipping 
Board,” which will make the clause read: 

Provided further, That in the joint discretion of the Secretary of 
War and chairman of the Shipping Board, and when space is avall- 
able— A 

And so forth. My object in that is very obvious. I believe 
that we should encourage cooperation between departments, 
especially when they are apparently, as provided in this section, 
engaged in similar and cognate responsibilities, 

I believe that the objection I made will be obviated if the 
Secretary of War confers with the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, because if the Shipping Board are conducting a service 
there that is adequate he will make it known. If not I have 
no objection whatever to having the Transport Service of the 
United States furnish any service that may be lacking. I wish 
to repeat, however, that I am fundamentally opposed to the 
Government entering into business that es be taken care of 
by the private business interests of our country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 33, line 18, in the committee 
amendment, before the word “ discretion,” it is proposed to in- 
sert the word “ joint,” and after the word “ war” it is proposed 
fo insert the words “and chairman of the Shipping Board,” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Now, Mr. President, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is with- 
drawn. The question is on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I send to the desk, in order that 
it may be printed, an amendment which I propose to offer to 
the bill now under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be printed and lie on 
the table. The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


‘The next amendment was of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, under the subhead of “ Clothing and camp and garrison 
equipage,” on page 35, line 8, after the words “due to,“ to in- 
sert warrant officers of the Mine Planter Service and to,“ and 
in line 21, after the word “ exceeding,” to strike out “ $25" and 
insert $40,” so as to make the clause read: 


For cloth, woolens, materials, and for the purchase and manufacture 
of clothing for the Army, including retired enlisted men when ordered 
to active duty; for members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; 
for issue and for sale at cost price according to the Army regulations ; 
for payment for clothing not drawn due to warrant officers of the Mine 
Planter Service and to enlisted men on discharge; for altering and 
fitting clothing and washing and cleaning when necessary; for equip- 
ment and repair of equipment of laundries, 5 plants, salvage 
and sorting storehouses, hat repairing shops, shoe repair shops, clothing 
repair shops, and garbage reduction works; for equipage, including au- 
thorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and tailors’ materials, for use 
of general prisoners confined at military posts without pay or allow- 
ances and applicants for enlistment while held under observation ; issue 
of toilet kits to recruits upon their first enlistment, and issue of house- 
wives to the Army; for expenses of packing and handling and similar 
necessaries; for a suit of citizen’s outer clothing, to cost not exceeding 
$40, to be issued to each soldier discharged otherwise than honorably ; 
© each enlisted man convicted by civil court for an offense resulting 
in confinement in a penitentiary or other civil praon, and to each en- 
listed man ordered interned by reason of the fact that he is an alien 
enemy, or, for the same reason, discharged without internment; for in- 
demnity to officers and men of the Army for clothing and bedding, etc., 
destroyed since April 22, 1898, by order of medical officers of the Army 
for sanitary reasons, $19,000,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 6, to insert: 


That all the money hereinbefore designated under the titles “ Sub- 
sistence of the Army,” Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps,” “ In- 
cidental expenses, Quartermaster Corps,“ Transportation of the Army 
and its supplies,” Water and sewers at military posts,” Clothin 
camp and garrison equipage” shall be disbursed and accounted for as 
„General appropriations, Quartermaster Corps,“ and for that purpose 
shall constitute one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Horses for 

avyalry, Artillery, Engineers,” etc., on page 37, line 9, before 
the words “a maximum,” to strike out “at” and insert 
“ within,” so as to read: 


For the purchase of horses of ages, sex, and size as may be pre- 
seribed by the Secretary of War for remounts for officers entitled to 
ublic mounts for the Cavalry, Artillery, Signal Corps, and Engineers, 
he United States Military Academy, service schools, and staff colleges, 
and for the Indian Scouts, and for such Infantry and members of the 
Medical Department in field campaigns as may be required. to be 
mounted, and the expenses incident thereto, $1,500,000; Provided, That 
the number of horses purchased under this appropriation, added to 
the number now on hand, shall be limited to the actual needs of the 
mounted service, eee reasonable provisions for remounts, and 
unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of War, no part of this 
appropriation shall be pua out for horses not purchased by contract 
after competition dul vited by the Quartermaster Corps and an in- 
spection under the tion and authority of the Secretary of War. 
When practicable, horses shall be purchased in open market at all 
military posts or stations, when needed, within a maximum price to 
be fixed by the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Barracks and 
quarters,” on page 39, line 17, after the words “ United States,” 
to strike out “$10,000,000” and insert “ $7,500,000,” so as to 
read: 


For barracks, quarters, stables, storehouses, magazines, administra- 
tion and office buildings, sheds, shops, and other 83 necessary 
for the shelter of troops, 3 animals, and stores, and for adminis- 
tration purposes, except those pertaining to the Coast Artillery; for 
construction or reclamation plants; for constructing and repalrin 
public buil g at military posts; for hire of employees; for renta 
of the autho allowance of quarters for officers, including members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to active duty, on duty 
with the troops at posts and stations where no pee quarters are 
available; of barracks or authorized allowance of quarters for non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men, men on duty where public 
5 5 are not available, including enlisted men of the Regular Army 

eserve, retired enlisted men, and members of the enlisted Reserve 
Corps when ordered to active duty; for grounds for cantonments, 
camp sites, and other military purposes, and for buildings or portions 
of buildings for occupation by troops, for use as stables, storehouses, 
and offices, and for other mil aer purposes; for the hire of recruiting 
stations and lodgings for recruits; for such furniture for the public 
rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ quarters at military posts as 
may be approved by the Secretary of War; for wall lockers in perma- 
nent barracks and refrigerators in barracks and quarters; for screen 
doors, window screens, storm doors and sash, and window shades for 
barracks, offices and rters, and for flooring and framing for tents, 
and for the National Guard when called or drafted into the service of 
the United States, $7,500,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 17, after the figures 
“ $7,500,000,” to strike out the following provisio: “ Provided, 
That not to exceed the following sums may be used in the 
erection and completion of buildings enumerated at the places 
named—$404,256 for motor-training school buildings at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans.; $600,000 for construction of officers’ and 
noncommissioned officers’ quarters, and the repair and remodel- 
ing of such existing buildings as may be available for such 
quarters at Fort Leavenworth, Kans,” 


and 


t 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the amendment striking out the 
proviso on page 39 may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The nA e of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Mħitary post 
exchanges,” on page 41, line 3, after the words “ Secretary of 
War,” to strike out “ $400,000” and insert “ $600,000,” and in 
the same line, after “ $600,000,” to strike out “ Provided, That 
of the unexpended balance remaining June 3, 1920, allotted to 
* Military post exchanges’ for continuing the construction, 
equipment, and manitenance of suitable buildings at military 
posts and stations for the conduct of the post exchange, school, 
library, reading, lunch, amusement rooms, and gymnasium under 
an act making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, approved July 9, 1918, 
there is hereby reappropriated and made available until June 
30, 1921, for the completion of a Liberty theater at Camp Knox, 
Ky., the sum of $78,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
suitable buildings at military posts and stations for the conduct of the 


post exchange, school, library, reading, lunch, amusement rooms, and 
mnasium, Including repairs to bu gs erected at —— cost, in 
e operation of the act approved May 31 1902, for the rental of films, 


purchase of slides, supplies for and making repairs to moving-picture 
outfits and for similar and other recreational purposes at 8 ans 
mobilization camps now established, or which may be hereafter esta 
lished, and for such punane not enumerated above as the . 
of War may deem ad ble, to be expended in the discretion and under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, $600,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Barracks and 
quarters, Philippine Islands,” on page 41, line 23, after the 
word “China,” to strike out “ $250,000” and insert $300,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Continuing the work of providing for the proper shelter and protec- 
tion of officers and enlisted men of the Army of.the United States 
aly ap on duty in the Philippine Islands, including and pay- 
ment of rents. the en sition of title to building atten, and such addi- 
tions to existing military reservations as ey be necessary, and in- 
cluding also shelter we the animals and suppli — and all other bulldings 

stration for shelter and 9.080 : 


a 
$8,000; of a colonel or umes above the rank of captain, $6,000; 
of an officer of and below the rank of captain, $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Roads, walks, 
wharves, and drainage,” on page 42, line II. after the word 
“Provided,” to strike out “ That not to exceed $100 may be used 
for the purchase of land near terminal of bridge at Deer Island, 
Boston Harbor, Mass.: Provided further,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For the construction and repair by the Quartermaster Corps of 
roads, walks, and wharves; for the pay of employees; for the d 
of drain: for dredging channels; and for care and improvement of 
grounds a military and stations, $3,000,000 : That none 
of the funds appropriated or made available under this act shall be used 
for the permanent construction or repair of any roads, walks, or 
wharves connected with any of the National Army cantonments or 
National Guard camps. 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Shooting gal- 
leries and ranges,” on page 44, line 13, after “ $50,000,” to strike 
out “Provided, That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$88,880 for the acquisition of land as an addition to the Leon 
Springs Military Reservation in Texas, heretofore authorized, 
and now in use as a target range for Camp Travis, Tex.,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For shelter, grounds, shooting galleries, ranges for small-arms target 
practice, machine-gun practice, field-artillery practice, repairs, and ex- 
praes incident thereto, including flour for paste for making targets, 

re of employees, such Fangen and —— to be open as far as prac- 
ticable to the National Guard and o 5 awe under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, $50,000 - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Rent of build- 
ings, Quartermaster Corps,” on page 45, line 10, after “ 1921,” 
to strike out “$200,000” and insert “ $212,796,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For rent of bir e and parts of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia for Buy during the fiscal year 1921, $212,796: Pro- 
vided, That this is appro ucopriation shall not be Yavailable if space is pro- 
Money by the Public gs Commission in Government-owned build- 

ngs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Vocational 
training,” on page 45, line 15, after the word “ trades,” to insert 
“and for the payment of their traveling as author- 
ized under existing law”; in line 19, after the words “ pur- 


chase of,” to strike out “ material” and insert “ materials, live 
stock (including fowls)”; on page 46, line 8, after the words 
“mechanic arts,” to strike out “$2,000,000” and insert “ $5,- 
000,000”; and, in line 12, after the word “instructors,” to 
insert: “ Provided further, That farm products and the increase 
in live stock (including fowls) which accrue as incidental to 
vocational training in agriculture and animal husbandry may, 
notwithstanding any restrictions of existing laws, be sold under 
Such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe; and 
the profits thereof shall continue to be available for the pur- 
chase of materials, live stock (including fowls), and other sup- 
plies for the instruction of soldiers in agriculture and animal 
husbandry,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the employment of the necessary civilian instructors in the most 
important trades, and for the payment of their traveling expenses, 
authorized under existing law; for the purchase of 5 aed 8. machine 
ist's, mason's, electrician’s, and such o tools and equi 3 as ma; 
be required, including machines used in connection with 5 er 
the purchase of materials, live stock (ineluding fowls), and ee *sup- 
plies necessary for instruction and trai purposes the construc- 
tion of such buildings needed for vocational training in agriculture; 
for shops, storage, and shelter of machinery as may be necessary to 
aT out the provisions of section 27 of the act approved June 3, 

1916, authorizing, in addition to the mairan training of soldiers while 
in the active service, means for securin ix 3 pane to study and 
es o cter as to 


ve instruction upon educational 
efficiency and enable them ae return to civil 


increase their mili 
life —.— 3 an industrial, commercial, and general business 


occupations, is instruction to consist of vocational education 
either In agricu ture i he mechanic arts, $5,000,000: Provided, That 
whenever possible officers, 5 officers, noncommissioned office 
or other enlisted men shall detailed as instructors in vocation 
g in the most im = Hong trades in lieu of civilian instructors: 
rovided further, That products and the increase in live stock 
8 fowls) which accrue as incidental to vocational training in 
griculture and animal husban may, notwithstanding any restric- 
tons of existing laws, be sold under such regulations as the wie 
of War ago prescribe, the profits thereof shall continue to be a - 
able for the 8 of materials, live stock (including fowls), “and 
—.— supplies for the instruction of soldiers in agriculture and animal 
usbandry. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Quartermaster 
supplies and services for rifle ranges for civilian instruction,” 
on page 47, line 18, after $80,000,” to insert: “Provided fur- 
ther, That hereafter members of civilian rifle teams may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, be paid, as commutation of 
traveling expenses, at the rate of 5 cents per mile for the short- 
est usually traveled route from their homes to national matches, 
when authorized to participate therein by the Secretary of War, 
and for the return travel thereto: Provided further, That the 
payment of travel pay for the return journey may be made in 
advance of the actual performance of travel,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice FS aspror 7 tary of War; for the employ- 
ment of labor in — th the establishment of outdoor and 

—— — — In operating targets; for the em- 
loyment of instructors; for clerical services; for badges and other 


nsignia ; for the transportation of employees, instructors, and civilians 
to engage oe ractice; for —.— e A 
servi an 


expended under the —— of the 
RELI 


cyte to exceed 


Secretary of War oF participate Ene the national ma 
Provide That civilian rifle 


„000: eafter members o 
Mioa of the as commutation 


may, in 8 paid, 
t the rate of 5 cents mile for the shortest 


„ be 
of traveling expenses, 
usually traveled route from their homes to 3 per m matches, when au- 


rized to pate therein by the Secretary of War, and for the 
return travel thereto: Provided further, That the payment of travel 
pay for the return perms, may made in advance of the actual 
performance of tra 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendnient was, under the head of “ Quartermaster 
supplies, equipment, etc., Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” on 
page 48, line 10, after the word “institutions,” to Sise and 
training camps“; in line 22, after “ 1916,” to strike out “ $2,500,- 
000 and insert “ $3,000,000 : Provided, That so much of section 
48 of the act of June 3, 1916, entitled ‘An act for making further 
and more effectual provisions for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,’ as relates to the transportation of members of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps attending summer camps 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to provide that such 
members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall be paid 
as traveling allowances 5 cents per mile for the distance by the 
shortest usually traveled route from the places from which 
they are authorized to proceed to the camp and for the return 
travel thereto: Provided further, That the payment of travel 
pay for the return journey may be made in advance of the 
actual performance of travel: Provided further, That the Secre- 
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tary of War may, in his discretion and under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, permit such institutions to furnish their 
own uniforms and receive as commutation therefor the sum 
allotted by the Secretary of War to such institutions for uni- 
forms,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the procurement and issue, under such regulations as may be 
prexcribed by the Secretary of War, to institutions at which one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are maintained, 
such public animals, uniforms, equipment, and means of transportation 
as he may deem necessary, and to forage at the expense of the United 
States public animals so issued; for transporting said animals and 
other authorized equipment from place. of issue to the several institu- 
tions and training camps and return of same to place of issue when 
necessary; for the maintenance of camps for the further practical 
instruction of the members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and for transporting members of such corps to and from such cam 
and to subsist them while traveling to and from such camps and while 
remaining therein so far as appropriations will permit; for the pay- 
ment of commutation of subsistence to members of the senior division 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Co at such rate, not exe 
the cost of the garrison ration prescri for the 3 as authori. 
in the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916. $3,000,000: Provided, 
That so much of section 48 of the act of June 3, 1916, entitled, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Inland and port 
storage and shipping facilities,” on page 50, line 5, after the 
word “employees,” t6 strike out “$10,000,000” and insert 
“ $100,” so as to make the clause read: 

For inland and port storage, including all necessary buildings, docks, 
tracks, handling, and other facilities for Government supplies, includ- 
ing rentals and hire of the necessary employees, $100 f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs,” subhead “Care of insane Filipino Soldiers, 
on page 52, line 24, after “1908,” to strike out “ $1,500” and 
insert “ $2,000," so as to make the clause read: 

For care, maintenance, and treatment at asylums in the Philippine 
Islands of insane natives of the oes d Islands cared for in such 
1908. 85 conformable to the act of Congress approved May 11, 
1908, 82, $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Engineer 
Department,” subhead “ Engineer School,” on page 53, line 24, 
after the word “ models,” to insert “ boats,” on page 54, line 1, 
after the word “and,” to strike out “for” and insert “to 
provide means for the theoretical and practical”; in line 2, 
after the word“ Engineer,” to insert “ officers and”; in line 4, 
after the words “binding of,’ to insert “scientific and”; in 
line 5, after the word “works,” to insert “papers”; in the 
same line, after the word “ periodicals,” to strike out “ of recent 
date“; in line 6, before the word “engineering,” to strike out 
“and civil”; in the same line, before the word “ scientific,” to 
strike out “kindred”; in line 7, after the word “ subjects,” to 
insert “textbooks and books of reference”; and in line 17, 
after the word “allowances,” to strike out “and to provide 
means for the theoretical and practical instruction at the 
Engineer School by the purchase of textbooks, books of refer- 
ence, scientific and professional papers,’ so as to make the 
clause read: 


neer School, including sha 
implements, models, 


troops in their special duties as sappers and miners; for land mining, 
pontoniering, and si 
and 8 ual wor A gerere, and periodicals 
ineering, and scientific 

AREE for ue library of the United States Engineer School; 
incidental expenses of the school, includin, 
hardware, machinery, and boats; for pay o 
men, electricians, mechanics, and laborers; 
lecturers and payment of tuition fees of student officers at civil 
technical institutions; for unforeseen expenses; for travel expenses of 
officers on journeys approved by the Secretary of War and made for 
the purpose of instruction, $40,000: Provided, That the traveling ex- 
penses herein provided for shall be In lieu of mileage and other allow- 
ances, and for other absolutely necessary expenses: Provided further, 
That section 2648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions 
for foreign and professional newspapers and periodicals to be paid 
for from this appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, by the courtesy of the chairman 
of the committee I am permitted to interrupt and offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine Crerk. It is proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri to insert at the end of the bill the following: 


"hat the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay to Blanche Winters, widow of Charles F. Winters, of Kansas 
City, State of Missouri, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000 as com- 

nsation and relief for the loss, by death, on January 11, 1918, at 
‘amp Funston, in the State of Kansas, of her husband, È les F. 
Winters, who, while cngaged in the disc e of his duty, in con- 
ducting the camp bank at Camp Funston, in the State of Kansas, and 


in protecting the money and funds of the Government of the United 

tates of America and of the soldiers of the United States Army, was 

killed by Louis R. Whistler, a commissioned office and captain of 

Company E, Three hundred and fifty-fourth Infantry Regiment, Righty- 
vi 


nint ision, of the Army of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether it is intended that the amendment shall carry a 
$25,000. appropriation? 

Mr. REED. It ought to do so; but if the chairman of the 
committee thinks that is too large I am so anxious to get some- 
thing for this widow that if he suggests a reduction I will 
accept it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The matter might be adjusted in con- 


ference. I would suggest $15,000 instead of $25,000. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator suggests $15,000, it may go at 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so 
modified. 


The amendment as modified was agreed tb. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the head of “Engineer equipment of -troops,” on 
page 55, line 8, after the word “equipment,” to strike out 
$150,000" and insert “$300,000: Provided, That the services 
of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, and such other services 
as the Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed 
only in the office of the Chief of Engineers to carry into effect 
the various appropriations for Engineer equipment of troops,’ 
“Engineer operations in the field, and other military appro- 
priations, to be paid from such appropriations: Provided fur- 
ther, That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year 
1920 shall not exceed $225,000. The Secretary of War shall 
each year, in the annual estimates, report to Congress the num- 
ber of persons who are employed, their duties, and amount 
paid to each,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pontoon materials, tools, instruments, supplies, and appliances 
required for use in the engineer equipment of troops, for military 
Surveys, and for engineer operations in the field, including the pur- 
chase, maintenance, operation, and repair of the necessary motor 
cycles; the purchase and Perpara uon of engineer manuals and pro- 
curement of special pepe or same, and for a reserve supply of above 
pl er „000: Provided, That the services of skilled draftsmen, 
civil engineers, and such other services as the Secretary of War may 
deem necessary may be employed only in the office of the Chief of 
Engineers to carry into effect the various appropriations for “ Engi- 
neer equipment of troops,” “ Engineer operations in the field,” and 
other military 8 to be paid from such 8 
Provided further, t the expenditures on this account for the fiscal 
year 1920 shall not exceed $225,000, The Secretary of War shall each 
year, in the annual estimates, report to Congress the number of per- 
sons who are employed, their duties, and amount paid to each. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to perfect the amendment by 
nraking certain changes in line 17 of the printed amendment, I 
move to strike out the numerals “ 1920 ” and insert “ 1921," and 
in the same line I move to strike out the numerals “ $225,000” 
and insert “ $175,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Engineer op- 
erations in the field,” on page 56, line 13, after the word “ field,” 
to insert “ Provided further, That so much of this appropriation 
as is necessary to provide facilities for engineer training of 
troops may be expended for military construction work at camps 
and cantonments and in training areas,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For expenses incident to military engineer operations in the field, 
including the purchase of material and a reserve of material for such 
operations, the construction or rental of storehouses within and out- 

de the District of Columbia; the operation, maintenance, and repair 
of hor: wn and motor-propelled 8 yehicles, and 
such expenses as are ordinarily provided for under appropriations for 
“ Engineer depots,” “ Civilian assistants to engineer officers,” and 
“Maps, War partment,” $500,000: Provided, That when to the in- 
terest of the Government funds appropriated under this head may be 
used for the purchase of options on material for use in engineer opera- 
tions in the field: Provided further, That so much of tiis appropria- 
tion as is necessary to provide facilities for engineer training oF troops 
may be expended for military construction work at camps and canton- 
ments and in training areas. 

The amendment was agreed to, ; 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Construction 
and maintenance of military and post roads, bridges, and trails, 
Alaska,” on page 57, line 13, after the word “available,” to 
strike out “ $150,000" and insert “ $422,200,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

bo Ney a rl 
roa es, and trails, 
able, ps2 S00. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Ordnance de- 
partment,” subhead “ Ordnance service,” on page 57, line 24, 
after the word “stores,” to insert “for instruction purposes,” 
and on page 58, line 5, after the word “vehicles,” to strike out 


air, and maintenance of military and poat 
erritory of Alaska, to be immediately avail- 
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“ $4,000,000 ” and insert “ $6,000,000,” so as to make the clause 
Tread: . 


For the current expenses of the Ordnance Department in connection 
with purehasing, receiving, storing, and issuing ordnance and ordnance 
stores, compia ng police and office duties, rents, tolls, fuel, light, water, 
and advertising, stationery, typewriters, and adding machines, includ- 
ing their exchange, and office furniture, tools, and instruments of 
service; for incidental expenses of the Ordnance Service, and those at- 
tending practical trials and tests of ordnance, small arms, and other 
ordnance stores; for instruction purposes; for publications for libra- 
ries of the Ordnance Department, including the Ordnance Office; sub- 
scriptions to periodicals, which may be for in advance; and pay- 
ment for mechanical labor in the office of the Chief of Ordnance; and 
for maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled or horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, $6,000,000: Propi ed, That no 
money appropriated herein shall be expended for maintenance, repair, 
or operation of any motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle em- 

loyed wholly or in part for personal, social, or other ilar use, or 
or any use except for military and official business: Provided further, 
That all mater purchased under the appropriations in this act for 
the Ordnance Department of the United States Army shall be of Ameri- 
can manufacture, except in cases when, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of War, it is to the manifest interest of the United States to make 
purchases abroad, which material shall be admitted free of duty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead of “ Ordnance 
stores and supplies,” on page 59, line 26, after the word “ troops,” 
to strike out $1,000,000” and insert $590,055,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For the manufacture, test, purchase, and maintenance of sighting 
devices for airplane bombs, of 1 and releasing devices for air- 
plane bombs; for overhauling, cleaning, repairing, and preserving 
ordnance and ordnance stores in the hands of troops and at the arsenals, 

ts, and depots; for purchase and manufacture of ordnance stores to 

li requisitions of troops, $590,055. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Automatic ma- 
chine rifles,” on page 60, line 19, after the word “ manufacture,” 
to insert “to remain available until June*30, 1922,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For the purchase, manufacture, test, repair, and maintenance of au- 
tomatic machine rifles, or other automatic or semiautomatic guns, in- 
cluding their mounts, sights, and 1 and the machinery neces- 
. sary for thelr manufacture, to remain available until June 30, 1922, 
$500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Tanks,” on 
page 60, line 23, after the word “ vehicles,” to insert “ to remain 
available until June 30, 1922,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the purchase, manufacture, test, maintenance, and repair of 
tanks and other self-propelled armored vehicles, to remain available 
until June 30, 1922, $500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 61, to insert: 

That the 1 of War is hereby authorized to dispose, by sale, 
of the cannon-finishing plant known as the Erie Howitzer Plant, at 
Erie, Pa., and to use not to exceed $950,000 of the proceeds of the sale 
of said plant for the erection, at Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y., 
on Goyernment-owned land, of a plant for machining and assembling 
medium-caliber t of field cannon and to remove to Watervliet 
Arsenal the mac ry and equipment now installed or stored at the 
Erie Howitzer Plant; and that all the 8 of sale of the Erie 
Howitzer Plant in excess of $950,000 shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of “ Miscellaneous receipts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 12, to insert: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to establish an 
arsenal to be known as the Aberdeen Ammunition Arsenal on land 
owned by the United States, situate in the county of Harford, State 
of Maryland, and within the tract now designated as the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground Reservation ; to erect such permanent buildings as may 
be required for the establishment of that arsenal; to acquire Hi pur- 
chase or condemnation such additional lands or interests therein, 
ineluding riparian rights, easements, and rights of way, and other 
rights as may be necessary to provide an adequate water supply for 
sald arsenal; all at a total cost, exclusive of material and 5 
now owned by the Government, of not to exceed $5,500,000, to be 
from the net proceeds derived from the disposition by sale or other- 
wise of such of the Government plants, a ged supplies, and 

uipment, @xcept land at Tullytown, Pa., Amatol, N. J.. and Jackson- 

le, Tenn., as are not required; the money thus obtained to be imme- 
diately available and to continue available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Chemical 
Warfare Service,” on page 62, line 12, after “1921,” to strike 
out “for the purchase of material, plant and machinery, the 
employment of labor, and other operations connected therewith, 
for the manufacture of defensive equipment and matériel for 
chemical warfare purposes, $1,500,000,” and insert “for the 
purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases or 
other toxic substances, gas masks, or other offensive or defen- 
sive materials or appliances required for gas warfare purposes, 
including all necessary investigation, experimentation, and 
operations connected therewith, construction and repair of 
buildings and equipment and the machinery therefor, expenses 
incidental to the organization and training of gas troops not 
otherwise provided for, $2,000,000: Provided, That mileage to 


officers and actual traveling expenses to civilian employees of 
the Chemical Warfare Service, traveling on duty in connection 
with that service, shall be paid from the appropriation for the 
work in connection with which the travel is performed,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


That of the unexpended balance remaining June 30, 1920, allotted 
to the Chemical Warfare Service under the appropriation “ Medical 
and Hospital rtment, 1919,“ there is hereby made immediately 
available aud to remain available during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921, for the purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare 

or other toxic substances, gas masks, or other offensive or de- 
ensive materials or appliances required for gas warfare purposes, in- 
cluding all necessary tes phages experimentation, aul operations , 
connected therewith, construction and repair of buildings and equip- 
ment and the machinery therefor, expenses incidental to the organiza- 
tion and training of gas troops not otherwise provided for, $2,000,000: 
Provided, That mileage to officers and actual traveling expenses to 
civilian employees of the Chemical Warfare Service, traveling on duty 
in connection with that service, shall be paid from the appropriation 
for the work in connection with which the travel is performed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the “ Civilian military train- 
ing camps,” on page 67, line 10, to strike out: 


For arms and ordnance equipment, including overhauling and repair- 
ing of rsonal equipments, machine-gun outfits, horse equipment ; 
ammunition, targets, and other accessories for t. t practice; an 
for overhauling and repairing arms for issue and use — connection with 
training camps for civilians in pursuance of the provisions of section 
54 of the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
8 for the national defense, and for other purposes,“ approved 
une 3, 1916, $250,000: Provided, That the funds herein appropriated 
shall be used for the training of those persons only who are between 
the ages of 21 and 45 years, 2 


And insert: 


For the expense of maintaining, upon military reservations or else- 
where, camps for military instruction and training of such citizens as 
may be selected and under such regulations as may be prescribed b 
the Secretary of War pursuant to section 54 of the ae of June 
1916, as amended by the act of May 12, 1917, and for furnishing said 
citizens at the expense of the United States, uniforms, subsistence, and 
transportation by the most usual and direct routes within said limits 
as to territory as may be 8 for such expenditures as are au- 
thorized by said section and may be necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of said camps; for furnishing such equipmen 
field equipage, and transportation belonging to the United 
may be necessary; for arms and ordnance equipment, including over- 
hauling and oe of personal equipment, machine-gun outfits, horse 
equipment, ammunition, targets and their accessories for target prac- 
tice, and for overhauling and repairing arms for issue and use in con- 
nection with said camps, $250,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Tank Service,” 
on page 69, line 16, after the word “units,” to strike out 
“ $50,000” and insert “$79,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For ent of the necessary civilian employees to assist in handli 
the pcr ky work in the office of the Chief of Tank Corps, the various 
Tank Corps organization headquarters, and Tank Co schools; and 
for the payment of the necessary mechanics to assist in airing and 
preserving tanks in the hands of Tank Corps units, $79,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 9, to insert: 


PURCHASE OF ARMY STORES BY DISCHARGED RECEIVING TREATMENT FROM 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


That hereafter honorably discharged officers and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who are being cared for and are receiy- 
ing medical treatment from the Public Health Service shall, while 
undergoing such eare and treatment, be 8 to purchase sub- 
sistence stores and articles of other authorized supplies, except articles 
of the uniform, from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps at the same 

rice as charged the officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to perfect this amendment. In 
line 10, after the word “discharged” in the title of the sub- 
section or paragraph, I move to insert the words “ officers and 
enlisted men,” so it will read “Purchase of Army stores by 
discharged officers and enlisted men receiving treatment from 
the Public Health Service.” ~ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 20, to insert: 
REPAIRING ROAD DAMAGED BY GOVERNMENT MOTOR TRUCKS, TENAFLY, N. J. 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 

to enter into a contract with the borough of Tenafly, of the 

county of Bergen, and State of New Jersey, whereby the said borough 
shall undertake to grade and paye that rtion of Hickory Avenue 
between Knickerbocker Street and Jefferson Street in said borough 

‘or the purpose of completing the grading and paving on said Hickory 
Avenue Tagan but not completed by the Governmen during the war 
with Germany. Such contract shall provide that the said borough 
lf or more of the cost of the above work and the Gov- 


will bear one- 
ernment shall bear not over one-half of the cost of said work: Provided, 
That the share to be borne by the Government shall not exceed $5,200, 


tentage, 
tates as 


and there is hereb; 3 the sum of 85,200 for said work, to 
= paid 70 2 — n of work and to be available until expended: 


her, That the said borough shall in said contract assume 
to pay and e all claims arising out of the present uncompleted 
condition of said Hickory Avenue, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 74, after line 17, to insert: 
RIFLES AND ACCESSORIES FOR POSTS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

That the act entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan Army rifles to posts of the American Legion, approved February 10, 
1920," be, and the same is he , amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, under rules, limi- 
tations, and regulations to be prescribed by him, to loan obsolete or 
condemned Army rifles, slin and cartri belts to posts of the 
American Legion for use by them in connection with the funeral cere- 
monies of deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines, and for other post 
ceremonial purposes; and to sell to such posts blank ammunition in suit- 
able amounts for said rifles at cost price, plus cost of pina ages — trans- 

ortation : „ however, That not to exceed 10 such shall be 
ued to any one post.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 8, to insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Col. 
William C. Brown, United States Army (retired), to the position and 
rank of brigadier general on the re Ust. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
to state briefly why that amendment with reference to Col. 
Brown is put in the bill. He is on the retired list now, and the 
amendment authorizes the President to appoint him a brigadier 
general on the retired list. Is there any especial reason why 
that should be done? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I prefer that the Senator from Wash- 


ington should take that question up with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Tuomas], who is familiar with it. I may say, and 
I think I ought to say, that a majority of the members of the 
Senate Military Committee indicated their wish that this amend- 


ment be attached to the bill, and the majority rules. I was in. 


the minority, I may say. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought there might be some 
especial reason for the proposed action. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. An inference might be drawn from the 
remarks which I just made which might be unfair to Col. 
Brown. My remark was not meant to be taken to intimate that 
Col. Brown’s case is not a worthy one. I imagine, so far as 
special items of private legislation promoting retired Regular 
officers from one grade to a higher grade are concerned, this 
is probably one of the most meritorious. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We do not usually attach them 
to appropriation bills, however, do we? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do not usually do so; but it has 
been done. I have never been enthusiastically in favor of such 
a practice. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, while I know little in regard 
to the insertion of the amendment, I may say that Col. Brown 
was in command of the regiment of Cavalry which pursued 
Villa in connection with the punitive expedition into Mexico. 
Although I did not propose the amendment, I know from letters 
which I have received that Gen. Scott, the former Chief of Staff, 
and others are backing Col. Brown strongly. Of course, he did 
make that ride of sixty-odd miles with the first regiment on 
the first day of the expedition; and undoubtedly he was an 
excellent officer and performed good service as such on the 
active list. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I warn the Senator from Washington 
that there are going to be quite a number of such items offered 
to this bill, and if all go in the bill it will cease to be a mili- 
tary appropriation bill; it will not be even an omnibus bill, but 
will be a moving van. ! : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I thought. If we 
start putting such provisions in this bill, there will be a flood 
of them not only at this session but hereafter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
New York if it would not be well to let this item go over, allow 
the Senate to adjourn, and take up the amendments passed over 
the first thing on Monday morning? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly; I think that would be an 
excellent proceeding. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was about to make the request that the 
amendment go over. The Senator from Colorado is not here, 
and I think it should go over on his account, as he is a member 
of the committee. I myself am opposed to promoting officers 
on the retired list, and expect so to vote; but I think it is only 
fair to the Senator from Colorado that he should be given an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 22, after line 16, it is proposed 
to insert: 

That warrant officers of the Army Mine Planter Service shall receive 


the same pay and increases as now are or 
for warrant officers in the Navy. 


may be prescribed, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in the bill increasing Army, 


and Navy pay the warrant officers referred to in the amendments 


were inadvertently omitted, and the amendment merely puts 
them upon the same basis as other warrant officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in hearty sympathy with the 
purpose of the amendment, and so far as it is in my power I 
accept it on behalf of the committee. Then when it goes to 
conference any little kink there may be about their pay adjust- 
ment can be straightened out. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I inquire if the amendment on page 61 was 
agreed to with reference to arsenals? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. Would the Senator like to have 
them go over? 4 
Mr. LENROOT. I would just as lief talk about them now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that they were agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to discuss the amendments 
to some extent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator desire to discuss them 
now or on Monday? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that they be taken up on Monday. 
The Senator can ask unanimous consent to reconsider the votes 
by which they were agreed to. i 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent that the votes 
whereby the amendments on page 61 down to line 6, on page 
62, were agreed to may be reconsidered and that the amendments 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the amendments were agreed to are reconsidered, and 
the amendments will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have several amend- 
ments which I should like to offer, to one of which I should 
like to call the attention of Senators, because it is of some im- 
portance. The others are not so important. On page 6, 
line 13, after the word “department,” I move to insert the 
word “armies.” š 

The amendment was agreed to. ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At the end of the same line, after the 
word “tactical,” I move to insert the word “ corps.” s 

The amendment was agreed to. ' 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On line 22, after the word “ districts,” I 
move to insert the word “armies,” { 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask the Secretary to read. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the amendment. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 34, line 1, after the word 
“receipts,” it is proposed to insert: 


further, That authority is hereb anted the Secret: 

War to sell or otherwise 3 in accordance with law ana te or 

lations the United States Army 
Buford, Kilpatrick, Crook, an 


Warren: And provided further, 
That $2,400,000 of the sum derived from such sale may 1 be ai To: the 
of reimbu: the United Shipping Board for necessary 


mprovements and 
structed by the United States Shi 
t as permament trans 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a word of explana- 
tion. I think there will be no objection to the amendment, as 
the transports named in the amendment are all 20 years old or 
more. The Government acquired_them during the Spanish- 
American War. I know something about their age and their 
type, as I have traveled on three of them. They have performed 
a remarkable service, I may say, but they are worn out, and it 
costs an extraordinary sum of money to keep them in repair. 
Every time they finish a long trip there is a big repair bill. 
They are also out of date. 

During the war with Germany the Shipping Board made 
arrangements with the War Department to include in its ship- 
building program the construction of some modern transports 
for the Army’s use, Those ships—12, I think, in number—are 
nearly finished. It is proposed in this amendment to sell these 
old Army transports. They will fetch a reasonably good sum, 
I think, although they are old, because the demand—at least 
for ships of their tonnage—is very heavy; and from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale it is proposed that the War Department shall 
reimburse the Shipping Board in the amount necessary to com- 
plete the new model transports which the Shipping Board is 
now building for the War I think it is a good 


Department. 
buena proposition to get rid of those old ships just as soon as 
Mr. JONES of Washington, Are they foreign-built ships? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I think all, or nearly all, of them are 
foreign built. I know the Sherman, the Sheridan, and one 
other are, for they are sister ships, and were built at Belfast, 
as I happen to remember. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The reason I asked the ques- 
tion is this: In the shipping bill as we passed it there is a 
provision authorizing the sale of any foreign-built ships owned 
by the Navy Department; and if after such sale they are owned 
wholly by citizens of this country they can be used in the coast- 
wise trade. There was no suggestion that the Army had any 
vessels which they desired to sell; and it occurred to me that 
it would be wise to put a similar provision in the amendment 
with reference to the Army transports which it is proposed to 
sell. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment provides that the trans- 
ports shall be sold “in accordance with law and regulations.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, under the law now; if 
a ship is foreign built, it can not be used in the coastwise trade; 
and the transports referred to would bring a better price, very 
likely, if they could be sold with that privilege. Their number 
is small and they are of comparatively low tonnage; and I 
think it would be well to put a provision in the bill with refer- 
ence to them similar to the provision that we adopted with ref- 
erence to the naval vessels authorizing such ships, when sold 
and wholly owned by American citizens, to be used in the 
coastwise trade. I suggest that the amendment go over until 
Monday. - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator believes that without such 
a provision in the proposed amendment the transports, when 
sold, could not be used in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know at least three of them were 
foreign built. 

Mr. WARREN. I think that was because America had no 
shipping in those days. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We certainly had not. They were pur- 
chased from the Atlantic Transport Line, and were built at 
Belfast, Ireland. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment may 
go over until Monday so that provision may be made as I have 
indicated, in which event, I think, the ships will bring more 
money. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well, I will not press the amend- 
ment. I ask to have it printed and lie on the table, and I 
shall call it up again. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill what action was taken on the amendment 
on page 44, lines 13 to 19? \ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was adopted, there having been 
no objection to it. Does the Senator want to have it go 
over? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In view of the fact that a similar amend- 
ment as to land in Michigan has gone over, I ask that the vote 
whereby the amendment on page 44 was agreed to be recon- 
sidered, and that the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered, and the 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, May 24, 1920, at 
12 o’clock meridian. i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, May 22, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Edward Lawrence Hunt, pastor of the Roosevelt Church, 
memorial to America’s legions of the World War, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father God, fountain of life and truth, from whom are 
derived all our powers and faculties, bless, we beseech Thee, 
the labors of Thy servants in this place. Endow them richly 
with wisdom and courage, with a love of righteousness and 
truth. 

In this exceeding high mountain, with outlook upon all the 
nations of the earth, when the tempter who came to the Son of 
Man comes to them with the old mammon temptation, “All 
these things will I give thee if Thou wilt fall down,“ may Thy 
grace be sufficient for them that they may stand with the Son 
of God as sons of God. 

And in the war still raging more alarmingly now than on 
the battle fields of France—against the spiritual hosts of wick- 
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edness in high places—may grace conquer greed; may Calvary 

conquer Kultur, Lead our Congressmen to victory in this 

sie ace center of the world, as Thou didst lead our boys over 
ere, 

In the riches of Thy grace help any who may have fallen 
down into bondage to mammon to rise and reign with God upon 
the earth. So may they inspire every citizen in this Kingdom 
of God to hold fast that which he has (or may have) that no 
one take his crown of life. is 

Great God our King,” we thank Thee for giving us a part in 
making this Government of God a model for the world. 

Help these seryants of America to but keep God’s model safe 
that other nations may rise from chaos or despotism to take the 
mold. Help them on earth’s highest hill to be faithful to hold 
high the banner all of whose ample folds are blazing with the 
holy light of ordered liberty under Thy law—every star shin- 
ing as the Star of Bethlehem, mankind’s morning star of hope, 
herald of the dawn. 

Guide our people to walk and work in its light. So may na- 
tions come to our light that Thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations—as Thou dost bless us 
and cause Thy face to shine upon us in the face of Jesus Christ, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a report of the 
United States attorney at Portland, Oreg., in the matter of the 
investigation of the case of Max H. Houser, the district head 
of the United States Grain Corporation at Portland, Oreg. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman prepared to give any other evidence in favor 
of Mr. Houser than that of the district attorney? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I am prepared to give the 
evidence submitted by the United States attorney to the De- 
partment of Justice. It is a very conclusive and complete 
vindication of Mr. Houser from the unfounded and unwar- 
ranted attacks made upon him through the baseless accusa- 
tions of the Federal grand jury at Spokane. Mr. Houser is 
one of the leading citizens of my community. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman also put in a few remarks about the great 
victory for clean government that has just been had in Oregon 
through the reelection of the distinguished gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR] in spite of the vicious and unwar- 
ranted fight made there against him? 

Mr. McARTHUR, Oh, that is beside the issue. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, how 
long a document is this? 

Mr. McARTHUR. It will occupy about a page and a half 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for not to exceed five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter that amounts 
almost to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw my reservation of the right to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Spanish-American War Veterans, and the 
American Legion extended to me an invitation to make a 
Memorial Day address on May 81 at Ashtabula, Ohio. I ac- 
cepted this invitation to be present upon that occasion. The 
Ashtabula Star-Beacon, which is the paper of that community, 
published a notice that I would make the memorial address, 
which was to be held in the cemetery among the graves of the 
dead heroes. I have here the official organ of the Plumb Plan 
League, a newspaper called Labor, published here at Wash- 
ington. In the edition of that paper dated May 22, 1920, I find 
the following article: 


SPEAK GENTLY, BROTHER, THE FUNERAL IS PASSING. 

“Not long ago,” writes H. E. Hammond, of Ashtabula, Ohio, Con- 
gressman JOHN C. Cooper, of this district, sang his swan song by 
attacking labor and ignoring his protestations of loyalty. Now, please 
note that his death as a Representative is to be fittingly observed by 


1920. 
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an address he is to make in this city this month, in a cemetery among the 
other dead ones. Mr. Cooper was to make a speech in this city about 
80 days ago, but he sounded out this railroad town and it was can- 
celed. It seems that he is not afraid of the cemetery engagement.” 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one day above all others which has a 
significance separate and apart from other days, it is Memorial 
Day, which we have set aside in sacred honor and memory 
of our soldier dead. [Applause.] And on that day as we 
gather together and place the wreath and flower upon the graves 
hallowed by the heroes of a common cause, dedicated and con- 
secrated as a common shrine of American patriotism, no selfish 
or personal thoughts should disturb us. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
it is not my intention at this time to answer the writer of this 
letter relative to my work in Congress, but a little later on at 
a more appropriate time I will answer the statements which he 
makes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I can not let go by unchallenged the con- 
temptible insult and slur cast upon our brave soldiers who 
gave their all in order that we might live and enjoy the free- 
dom and privileges we have to-day. [Applatse.] I am very 
sorry, indeed, that a citizen of my district, with almost ghoulish 
glee, attempts through narrow political prejudice to refer to 
our honored soldier dead as something of the past, forgotten 
by all. Surely, Mr. Speaker, no true, patriotic American would 
get so low down in the mire as to insult and slur our brave boys 
who gave their all for us. 

No, in a sense these brave boys are not dead. Their earthly 
remains may crumble in the dust, and the flowers upon their 
graves may bloom and die, but the memory and the spirit of 
these heroes will ever remain in the hearts of the American 
people to inspire us to fight on and on for those great cardi- 
nal principles for which they sacrificed to the utmost. [Ap- 
plause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McCULLOCH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the soldiers’ bonus bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. ð 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on Memorial Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to -place 
in the Recorp testimony as to the character of my late friend 
and colleague, Carl C, Van Dyke. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL, 


Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
stricken from the calendar two bills—H. R. 11731, being 181 on 
the Union Calendar, together with the report thereon, and S. 
8383, 204 on the same calendar, together with the report 
thereon—and that the bills be laid on the Speaker's table, legis- 
lative action having already been taken upon this matter. 

Mr. GARD. Let them be reported. I do not know what they 


are, 

Mr. CRAGO. These two bills refer to increased pay for the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and the conference report hav- 
ing been adopted and the bill gone to the President and signed 
by him, I thought it was useless to carry these two bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. GARD. These bills have been included in legislation 
which has passed the House—the substance of them? 

Mr. CRAGO, The purport of these two bills has been in- 
cluded in that legislation, and it is not likely that either of 
them will ever be considered again. It is just to clean up the 
calendar. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency I move to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill (S. 3897) to amend section 16 of the act of Congress 

, approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, 
and that it be put upon its passage, an identical House bill hay- 
ing been reported by the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Let it be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
take from the Speaker’s table S. 3897, a House bill of like tenor 
having been previously reported from the Commtitee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The bill was read, as follows: x 


on, to be ms poke by the Fed 
ment of its liabilities : ided, That such method of liquidation 
have been duly 


special meeting called for 
notice in writing have er. 
“For the purpose of assisting in any such liquidation duly author- 
ized as in the preceding paragraph provided, any Federal land bank 
m Loa 


joint-stock land bank, and in 
such transaction may waive the provisions of this act requiring such 
land bank to acquire its loans 5 25 thro national farm-loan asso- 
ciations, or agents, and those rela to status of borrower, purposes 
of loan, and a the limitation as to the amount of individual loans. 

“No Federal land bank shall assume the obligations of any joint- 
stock land bank in such manner as to make its outstanding obliga- 
tions more than twenty times its capital stock, except by the creation 
of a special reserve equal to one-twentieth of the amount of such addi- 
tional obligations assumed.” 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any extended de- 
bate on this bill is necessary. It was unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency. It does not re- 
quire any of these associations to liquidate, but merely gives 
them an opportunity to do so if they wish to. It supplies a 
deficiency in the original Federal farm-loan act. The act now 
contains no provision for voluntary liquidation of the joint- 
stock land banks. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? j 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. ? 

Mr. CANNON. In a hasty reading of the bill I am not able 
to get correct information about it. I understand the bill has 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. PLATT. It is a Senate bill which has passed the Sen- 
2 and an identical bill has been reported by the House com- 

ttee. 

Mr. CANNON. Can a joint-stock bank make any arrange- 
ment with the farm-loan bank by which it can rid itself of its 
liability for the bonds it issues and put that liability upon the 
Federal farm-loan bank? 

Mr. PLATT. This bill gives the Federal land banks authority 
to take over the assets of a joint-stock land bank. 

Mr. CANNON. But when those assets are taken over who 
would pay the obligations of the joint-stock land bank? 

Mr. PLATT. I think it would be considered a corporation in 
liquidation, The Federal land bank would pay them, but they 
would be paid out of the assets of the joint-stock bank. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is sure about that? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. This has been submitted to the lawyers 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and they all agree to it, and 
I think there is no doubt about it. I am satisfied of it. 

Mr. CANNON. The assets of the joint-stock bank would be 
liable for the obligations of that joint-stock bank? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is sure of that? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I am sure of that, 

Mr. CANNON. Without assuming any liability for the Fed- 
eral land-bank obligations? 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman means without increasing the 
obligations of the Federal land banks? S 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. $ 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; I think that is a safe statement to make, 
though if a Federal land bank takes over the assets of a joint- 
stock bank of course it takes over also the liabilities. There 
would be an increase in that sense of obligations, but at the 
sare time a greater increase of assets—à profit for the land 

anks. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield, to allow me to make 
a suggestion to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. i 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. í 

Mr. WINGO. Ido not think the liquiđation would relieve the 
stockholders from the primary obligation, which would be re- 
sorted to only in the event that the assets taken over were in- 
sufficient to meet the outstanding bonds. Even if they did 
liquidate the corporation, the stockholders would still be liable, 
unless the holders of the bonds were to release them, 

Mr. CANNON. They would not do that unless they should 
convert, and take the other bonds. 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. The reason I make the inquiry is that I am 
under the impression that there are many joint-stock banks 
that have been very careful indeed in guarding the security for 
the bonds that they have issued. Now, one for all and all for 
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one. You get rid of that obligation when the joint-stock bank 
liquidates. You can not hold them for any shortage there might 
be, can you? 

Mr. WINGO. I think you can. I think it would be like any 
other corporation going into liquidation. Nobody would be 
bound by that liquidation except parties to the liquidation. The 
creditors would not be bound by it unless it was in the form of a 
court proceeding and they came in and presented their claims. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘The owner of a joint-stock bond is now sure 
of its payment, provided the funds of the joint-stock bank do 
not go into the general funds of the Federal loan bank proper. 
I am assuming that he is sure of it. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the situation, I will suggest to the gen- 
tleman: The holders of the joint-stock land bank bonds have 
certain securities; first of all, the farmers’ land, upon which 
a mortgage is given and against which the bonds are issued. 
Of course, that liability can be enforced against the land if it 
were nct paid off. If they are paid off under the loan itself, 
to a mathematical certainty, these payments will retire the 
bonds. If any default should be made, then the farm is liable 
and there would be a primary liability upon the stockholders 
of those banks only in the event that the farms should sell 
for less than the debt, then, of course, the creditors of the 
corporation could go upon the stockholders to the extent of 
their capital stock. But unless the holders of the bonds agree 
or unless the liquidation goes to the court and notice given and 
they are brought in and submit their claims and the assets are 
subject to the demands of the claims, then, of course, they are 
not bound. I think there is no danger. We anticipated the 
very question which the gentleman asks and went into it, and 
I do not think there is any danger. It is proposed to put in 
what was not in the original law, a plan by which the corpora- 
tion may liguidate upon a two-thirds vote of its stockholders, 
upon a plan to be approved upon the Federal Loan Board, and 
any Federal land bank, if it desires, on the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. might take over the assets of any 
one of these banks on terms agreed upon. Now, of course, 
those assets are of the same character as the assets of the 
farm-loan banks; the bonds are issued under the ‘same limita- 
tions, against the same class of securities, which were rigidly 
inspected, and that is the reason why some of the joint-stock 
banks would liquidate, because they are held to a pretty strict 
regulation, and they have come to the conclusion they can not 
make as much profit out of it as they first thought they could, 
and for that reason they are willing to get out. 

Mr. CANNON. Then I understand the stockholders of the 
joint land banks will not be relieved by virtue of any legislation 
until the bonds are paid? 

Mr. WINGO. That is my opinion, as a lawyer. 
can not abrogate that contract. 

Mr. CANNON. And they would be personally liable in the 
event the bonds were not fully 

Mr. WINGO. That is provided in the original act to the ex- 
tent of the capital stock of the bank just like the holder of 
national-bank stock is liable for debts of his corporation to the 
extent of his stock. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know about the 
bill in this particular. As I understand this bill any Federal 
land bank on the order of the Farm Loan Board would be re- 
quired to aid in liquidation of a joint-stock bank. Is that 
true? 

Mr. PLATT. No; that is not strictly true. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would it be optional with the Federal land 
bank? 

Mr. PLATT. Any Federal land bank may, with the approval 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, take over the assets, but they 
are not required to do so. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is optional with the Federal land bank, 
and even if the bank wanted to do it, it would have to have the 

approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board? 
` Mr. PLATT, Yes. I will say to the gentleman it is expected, 
inasmuch as these are usually loans of a larger amount than 
Federal land bauks loan, it is expected this will be a rather 
profitable business to the Federal land banks during the period 
when they are unable to do any other business, because of the 
hold-up of the Supreme Court in reference to the rehearing of 
the case as to its constitutionality. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Federal land bank would assume all 
liabilities of the joint-stock land banks. Is that true? 

Mr. PLATT. With the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board; yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. And the Federal land banks, which are 
stronger institutions probably than the joint-stock banks, would 
then assume the liability, would they not? 
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Mr. PLATT. It would take over the assets and liabilities if 
they wanted to, but they are not compelled to do so. Of course, 
the gentleman knows not many of the joint-stock land banks 
are likely to take advantage of this, but after a joint-stock 
land bank has loaned, perhaps, eight or ten times its capital 
it becomes a very profitable institution. 

Up to that time it is not profitable. It has assets and mort- 
gages taken, but it has cost a good deal of money to investigate 
and appraise that land, and its bonds have not yet gotten 
thoroughly to selling, but they have gotten to a point where it 
becomes profitable. Only a few of the more recently started— 
about 10, I think—would probably liquidate. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I understand, the joint-stock land banks 
issue a bon as a rule which bears one-half of 1 per cent interest 
more than the bonds issued by the Federal land banks. Is 
that true generally? 

Mr. PLATT. The joint-stock land-bank bonds bear 5 per cent, 
whereas the Federal land-bank bonds are issued at 4} per cent, 
except one issue, which was at 5 per cent also. y 

Mr. MORGAN. This will not authorize the Federal land 
banks to issue any new bonds? 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, no. 

Mr. MORGAN. They simply assume these liabilities and go 
through the administrative features of collecting these interest 
payments and payments on the principal and close out the 
business? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. Of course, the gentleman under- 
stands that the Federal land banks can keep on issuing bonds 
if they can sell them. ‘There is nothing in the act we have 
passed to prevent that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman mean to say the Federal 
Jand banks could take charge of the corporation of one of the 
joint-stock land banks and go on and operate it and contract 
and make loans and issue new bonds? 

Mr. PLATT. Well, since the uncertainty created by the 
fact that the Supreme Court has directed a reargument the 
system is not able to sell its bonds bearing the same rate of 
interest as before. Whether they can sell its bonds at a 
higher rate of interest, I do not know. 

Mr. MORGAN. They would sell their own bonds. They 
would not sell joint-stock bonds? 

Sek PLATT. Certainly not. In liquidation they could not do 
that. 
r 17 5 MORGAN. This bill is not compulsory on any joint-stock 
ank? 

Mr. PLATT. No. They have to go on the votes of two-thirds 
of the stockholders. The whole thing is optional all the way 
through. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

USE OF ARMY TRANSPORTS TO OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the unfinished busi- 
ness, Senate joint resolution 179. 

The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night it 
was considering a joint resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 179) authorizing use of Army transports 
by teams, individuals, and their equipment, representing the United 
States in Olympic games and international competitions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BLANTON. I make the point of order that unanimous 
consent is necessary to take this up, and it has not been given. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent was given last night. 
It is under consideration. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SANFORD] is recognized. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that it will be 
necessary to go into this matter any further. I think the House 
last night was pretty well convinced that this ought to be done. 
I do want to make clear, however, that it will not cost the Goy- 
ernment one penny. The proposal is to allow the American 
Olympic team, which is to compete in Europe in July, to use 
an Army transport for the purpose of going over there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that where unani- 
mous consent is given for the present consideration of a matter 
on one legislative day and that legislative day closes without 
the previous question haying been ordered, it is not in order, 
except by unanimous consent or by rule, to take that legislation 
I make the point of order 


up on a succeeding legislative day. 
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that this legislation is not in order unless it is taken up by 
unanimous consent or by rule. 

Mr. SANFORD. This bill was being considered in the gen- 
eral legislative time of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Military Committee gave 
careful and long consideration to this matter and would not 
have brought this bill in except in the present emergency. The 
situation is that the boys who were going over there to compete 
with others in these Olympic games can not go unless they go 
on Army transports. We have gone to the length of examining 
each steamship company, and we find that every steamship com- 

' pany has a leng waiting list, and the 200 or more boys who 
would go absolutely can not go on these steamships. The result 
would be that America would not compete in the first Olympic 
after the war. 

Now, Gen. Bullard of the Army and Commander Mayo of the 
Navy and the Secretary of War himself all earnestly hope that 
the American team will be allowed to compete. It will not cost 
the Government anything, and under the regulation of the Sec- 
retary of War these boys would pay for their food. I want to 
emphasize the fact that the committee would not bring this in 
and make a precedent except in this emergency. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, the gentleman does not anticipate 
that special transports will be sent out to carry these men. 
The transports will sail anyhow, whether these men are on them 
or not. 

Mr. SANFORD. Of course, that is the fact. These trans- 
ports are going over, and it is proposed to have these men use 
them. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will 
games are to be held? 

Mr. SANFORD. In Antwerp. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Is it supposed that you are to fill the trans- 
port with these men and run it to Antwerp, or are they to be 
taken there by piecemeal? 

Mr. SANFORD, These men are to go under direction of the 
Secretary of War, on a steamer that would land, in any event. 

Mr. KAHN. All transports land at Antwerp. 

Mr. SANFORD. All our transports do land at the very port 
where these boys want to go. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SANFORD. I yield. 

Mr. JUUL. What American could possibly be against our 
being represented in Europe in these games? 

Mr. SANFORD. I think all will be for it when they under- 
stand it. 

Mr. JUUL. I think we ought to take pride ia being repre- 
sented over there. 

Mr. SANFORD. I think so. And I think this work is 
clearly allied to the work of the Army and Navy. I did say last 
night that the Army and Navy together will send a shooting 
team of about 100 men; and if we let the Army and Navy 
go alone these teams can not in any event win the Olympic, be- 
cause they can not win points enough to do so, They will only 
have a chance to win in the shooting. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman state whether it is con- 
templated and whether it will be possible for anyone to be 
included under this resolution who does not actually compete, 
or go over for the purpose of competing, in the Olympic events? 

Mr. SANFORD. It will only include those who are going for 
the purpose of managing and competing in the Olympic games, 
I think some men will go as trainers who will not actually 
compete. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And is it definitely understood that the 
number of managers shall be limited to two or three? 

Mr. SANFORD. I wish to say that this is under the leader- 
ship of high-minded men—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman can see, though, that it 
opens the door to “managers,” and abuses may creep in; and 
I think the House is entitled to an assurance, if the resolution 
does permit it, that it will not be abused and that not over two 
or three or half a dozen managers will be permitted. 

Mr. SANFORD. I think the House can have that assurance, 
and can leave the matter safely to the regulation of the Sec- 
retary of War, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman, of course, understands that 
the permission will be abused if a large number of managers are 
permitted to go. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. I yield. 
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Mr. WALSH. This is a Senate resolution, I understand? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And the Military Affairs Committee have 
amended it by inserting a preamble? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a most unusual thing. Has the gen- 
tleman any objection to that preamble being eliminated? We 
do not amend bills by inserting preambles; we almost invari- 
ably eliminate them. If we have got to put preambles on 
the legislation coming before the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in order to explain it, perhaps the committee would be 
placed in an embarrassing position. , 

Mr. SANFORD. The committee appreciated the rule and in- 
serted the preamble in the hope that it would appear by that 
more clearly that the committee did not desire by this to estab- 
lish any ‘precedent, but in very brief language to notify the 
House of the exact emergency that made it necessary, and we 
would be glad to have the preamble voted down. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, I am glad to say 
that the gentleman's explanation has made the matter much 
clearer than the reading of the preamble did, because there were 
only a few Members who had copies of the resolution. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, there is a law forbidding the use of 
any Government transports for the purpose of carrying any in- 
dividual who is not connected with the Army or the Navy or 
with the departments of our Government. The law was passed 
because of the abuses that existed. People took advantage of the 
fact that we owned the transports and, through influential 
friends, got permits to take joy rides across the Pacific Ocean. 
It was not the desire of the Committee on Military Affairs to 
open that subject again. We think the law is an excellent one. 
But, due entirely to the peculiar conditions that exist in con- 
nection with trans-Atlantic passenger service, the committee de- 
cided to make one exception, and we thought that possibly by 
putting the preamble in the resolution it would give notice to 
the House, in case any other bills are offered, as to why we 
made the exeeption at this time. I am sure the committee is 
not wedded to the preamble and will have no objection to 
voting it down, 

Mr. MANN 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I understand the position of the 
Committee on Military Affairs it is this, that though they will 
not make a precedent they do at once make a precedent, 

Mr. SANFORD. Only on account of the emergency that 
makes it impossible for these teams to go unless we do pass this 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman knows as well as I do 
that there will always be an emergency if we leave it to the 
people wanting transportation furnished. This is a precedent. 
What is the use of saying it is not? 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I think per- 
haps the House should know that the English team will go to 
Antwerp at the expense of and supported by the British Gov- 
ernment, and the French team is supported by the French Goy- 
ernment, and all the expenses will be borne by the Governments 
of those countries for their respective teams until the contest is 
over. The American Government does not intend to contribute, 
and has not, in fact, ever contributed, to the support of our 
teams, and this measure is suggested merely because of the 
emergency. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, 
yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is it any worse for the Government 
to transport these people on this trip than it is to transport this 
junketing congressional party that proposes to go at Govern- 
ment expense and take a nice little holiday trip to the Orient? 

Mr. BLANTON. That has all been knocked out. 

Mr. SANFORD, The gentleman will permit me to leave 
that question unanswered. I think the situation with respect 
to it is perfectly clear. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am glad to know it has been 
knocked out. It is a disgraceful proposition. , 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is it not true that in these international con- 
tests a man must first haye been entered as a contestant? 

Mr. SANFORD. Yes. They can only go when they have 
competed in the contests heretofore held here. ; 

Mr, BEE. They have all been selected? 
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Mr. SANFORD. Yes; they have all been selected. 

Mr. BEB. And only those are going who have been selected? 

Mr. SANFORD, Yes; only those are going who have been 
selected, and I suppose the Secretary of War would allow 
their managers to go. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under ordinary circumstances, 
with the country under normal conditions I would not object 
to a measure of this kind; but if there ever was a good season 
for objection, I think that time is now. Iam in favor of encour- 
aging athletics in every school, city, town, hamlet, and village 
in this Nation. But what are we proposing to do? To author- 
ize 300 men to go on Government Army transports to Antwerp 
te engage in athletic contests across the ocean in foreign lands, 
at a time when we have just finished the waging of battle 
there, where strength was tested and proven beyond doubt. Is 
it any time now to exhibit further prowess and physical 
strength and endurance of American youth when our young 
men have just recently returned from Europe after having 
demonstrated there to the highest degree our physical fitness 
and prowess in every respect? Our Government is facing an 
indebtedness now of $28,000,000,000.. Is not this a time for 
us to stop and pause and consider respecting these further 
expenses that are proposed almost daily from the floor of this 
House? 

My colleagues say, Oh, it is not going to cost anything for 
300 men to be transported to Antwerp from America.” One of 
my distinguished colleagues said it would not take an additional 
pound of coal. That shows how little thought he has given 
the matter. Government transports are to be used. For each 
and every one of these 300 men it is going to cost the Govern- 
ment at least $100 at the lowest possible estimate, even if they 
do pay something for meals. There is a certain overhead. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. BLANTON, I can not yield just now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure my colleagues who took advantage 
of the situation in going to Europe during the war—some of 
you did—on Army transports; you may imagine that it did not 
cost the Government anything. I am here to tell you that every 
space occupied by an individual on a Government ship, every 
meal that that individual eats on that ship, is costing this Goy- 
ernment something every time he goes. I am here to tell you 
that if you leave it to your constituents as to whether or not 
it is costing the taxpayers of this country anything for 300 
men to go from this country to Antwerp on a Government trans- 
port, they are going to tell you that they know that it does cost 
the Government money, and that all of these junketing trips 
should stop, and I want to register my feeble but solemn protest 
against the passage of this measure at this time when we are 
in debt. I want to tell you that the only safe position for Con- 
gress to take when this Government is in debt almost hopelessly 
is for the Government to stop this indiscriminate spending of 
public money. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not. I have not the time. 
I am going to tell you something about this legislation that 
you are proposing to pass hurriedly without thought or consid- 
eration. 

Some gentleman spoke of the eastern trip that had been 
planned by some Congressmen, Why, I thought when the news- 
papers made that junketing scheme public, every man would 
have sense enough to drop that matter and stay at home. Here 
is one Congressman who is not going east on any junketing 
trip. If we ever adjourn, I am going down home to see my peo- 
ple, and that is what you ought to do. You ought to go home 
and get better acquainted with your people, and find out what 
they are thinking about during this day of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. You ought to get out of this extravagant atmos- 
phere of Washington and all go home. I may be the only Con- 
gressman to vote against this measure, but I am going to be 
one, I am not afraid to vote by myself when I believe I am 
right. My colleagues may think it is safe to vote always with 
the majority. I know it is usually safer to do that than to 
vote in a minority, but I want to tell you that sometimes your 
constituents appreciate your voting in the minority, and I am 
going to vote against this proposition. It is an awfully bad 
precedent to set. It is one that will be hard to set aside in the 
future. It is going to cost this Government a lot of money. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield to my colleague. i 
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Mr. JONES of Texas.. I should like to know if the gentle- 
man knows whether these Olympic games are always held in 
Europe, or if they are ever held over here? 

Mr. BLANTON. They never have been held over here, but 
always abroad, as my other colleagues know very well. 

Mr. SANFORD. It is expected that probably the next Olym- 
pic games will be held here. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that were assured and not merely a 
futile expectation, it would not change me. I am not against 
athletics. My colleague [Mr. Jones of Texas], who is a gradu- 
ate of the same institution that I am in my home State, if 
he is familiar with its athletic history there, knows that I was 
one of the first students years ago to join in a movement to 
install a gymnasium and an athletic club in the University of 
Texas. There was none there until a bunch of us got together 
and installed a gymnasium, just like a bunch of the Members 
of the House got together and recently puta gymnasium in the 
House Office Building at our own expense. I am in favor of 
athletics. We need athletics, but we do not need participation 
in these Olympic games in Antwerp this year, when our Govern- 
ment owes $28,000,000,000 and has no way to pay the interest 
except by taxing the people. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
JuvL] wanted me to yield a moment ago, and I yield to him 
now. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to say to the gentleman that I did not 
go to Europe at Government expense, but I am told that no 
Congressman went to Europe unless the transport was going 
to the port where he wanted to go and that he paid his 
board. I think the gentleman might be fair enough to state 
that, instead of saying that the meals cost the Governmen 
money. We ought to be fair with our brethren here. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am fair. Many went at only nom- 
inal expense. Some, of course, may have paid full fare. 

Mr. JUUL. And there is one form of athletics that some 
gentlemen use entirely too much in this House, and that is the 
athletic stunt of throwing the bull. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Sometimes it is necessary to throw the bull 
when there are targets present that ought to receive it. I have 
had some of my colleagues tell me that they went to Europe 
and that the expense of the round trip over there and back 
did not exceed $200. Let them try to go over there and back 
on a private ship for $200! Figure it up and you will find out 
how much this junketing costs the Government. 

Mr. SANFORD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Certainly, if it is not taken out of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. In these Olympic games is there a lung con- 
test? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SANFORD. I am not sure, but I think there is. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How does the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Sanrorp] get any time to yield? 

The SPEAKER. He has charge of the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 
Unanimous consent was given for its consideration. It is being 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole under the 
five-minute rule. There is no general debate. No one has 
charge of the time. 

Mr. SANFORD. I think that is true. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I ask to be recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not objecting to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I introduced this bill some 
weeks ago, and at the same time a similar bill was introduced 
in the other branch of Congress by the senior Senator from the 
State of New York. I have asked for congressional action for 
two reasons: First of all, because of my lifelong love for ath- 
letics; and, secondly, because I know something of the difficul- 
ties which have confronted the managers of the various athletic 
teams in arranging for overseas transportation. I can truth- 
fully say to this House that the three hundred and odd repre- 
sentative athletes of America who will be selected to participate 
in the Olympic games, because they are the very best in their 
individual lines of competition, will not be able to go to Antwerp 
unless they have a helping hand from Uncle Sam. 

Let it be understood now that the expenses incurred by the 
American teams will be met by a popular subscription. For in- 
stance, $50,000 is New England’s quota, and my people are only 
too happy to make their contribution to help pay for the ex- 
penses of their athletic youth. i 
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I take exception to what my friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
says about there being a heavy burden of expense upon the 
Government in connection with the sustenance of these boys 
aboard ship. Of course, he knows all about athletes and ath- 
letics, because he tells us he does; but these boys are going to 
Antwerp as the pride of their individual communities; they are 
nonpareil in their lines of athletic activity. When they go 
aboard ship a training table is established for every group of 
athletes; they are permitted to eat only certain things; each 
article of food and whatever liquids they use are selected by 
their trainers, and every such thing is paid for out of the gen- 
eral funds subscribed by the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. Is it not true that they are also going as the 
selected representatives of the American people to represent 
America in these world Olympic games? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That is absolutely true. They are selected 
as the result of competitions held in the various sections of the 
country; and when they achieve victory, as we expect them to 
achieve it, the glory will not be theirs, but will be that of the 
United States of America. [Applause.] Let me say to my 
good friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] that when the winners 
are picked in each event they are- announced to the assembled 
throng by throwing out to the breeze the flag of the country 
whose chosen representative has won the event, and, of course, 
we want to see the Stars and Stripes flying aloft as often as 
possible. [Applause.] These boys can not go in the numbers 
necessary to this competition unless we pass this bill. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman speaks of the flag being 
thrown to the breeze. Is it not a fact that the emblem these 
athletes wear on their breasts is the emblem of our national 
colors? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. It is the shield of our country. For in- 
stance, if they represent Harvard College or Yale College or the 
University of Texas, they do not wear the emblem of their 
university; they wear on their athletic shirts the shield of the 
Stars and Stripes of America. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLEVAN. I will. 

Mr. BEE. Would not the fact that they go over on an Army 
transport add color and dignity to the fact that they truly rep- 
resent America? [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Absolutely so. I sincerely hope that as 
this bill passed elsewhere unanimously there will be no objec- 
tion on the part of any other Member of this House to its 
adoption. 

Do not forget that practically all of the American representa- 
tives will be either men now in the Army or Navy or men who 
Saw service in the Army and Navy of our country in the recent 
war. As I have said, our Olympic team will be made up of men 
from all over the country, representing affiliated bodies whose 
membership is country wide and every contestant is a simon- 
pure amateur. I recall hearing Commander Mayo, in charge 
‘of the morale division of the Bureau of Navigation, make the 
statement that the appropriation for his bureau read “ For the 
health, comfort, contentment, and recreation of the Navy,” and 
he stated that he had found that one of the greatest agencies 
for the promotion of morale was athletics. He has brought 
men from all over the world in preparation for the competi- 
tions, and he has them at this moment in training at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station and the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. Every midshipman who qualifies in the try- 
outs is going overseas, and the magnificent eight-oared crew 
which represents the academy at Annapolis is also going over- 
‘seas because it has won out from the other crews in America. 

The American Olympic committee want to send these ath- 
letes in one great party. They want to include the Army men 
and the Navy men with the men from civil life who have been 
successful in the preliminary competitions, and it is the belief 
of Army and Navy leaders that anything which brings the 
young men still in the service of their country into closer 
contact with the young men from civil life will be of immense 
benefit to the morale of the Army and Navy. A 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that all of the big steamship lines 
are fully booked for the summer months, and on several lines 
here is a waiting list of hundreds of people. It was clearly 
demonstrated to the committee which has this bill in charge 
‘that our American athletes can not get bookings on privately 
owned ships. Unless this resolution is passed the American 
teams will not be able to compete in this the first Olympic 
since the World War, and I for one believe that this would not 
only be a misfortune but almost a disaster. With this state- 


ment I appeal to the House to vote overwhelmingly in favor 
of the addption of my resolution, and I do so with confidence. 
[Applause.]} 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this resolution 
should pass. This country has been well and successfully repre- 
sented at all of the Olympic meets since they were first revived 
in 1896. The success of our countrymen has been a legitimate 
source of pride to us, and I can not help believing that it has 
had a beneficial effect on the community at large. Athletic 
games are a good thing for us all, morally and physically. Boys 
and men learn to take care of themselves, to preserve their 
health and vigor, and those lessons are remembered and valued 
long after the ambition to become a great athlete has passed 
away. 

Everyone will be interested in those games, and in the end 
that interest will benefit all, and especially men like our- 
selves, who lead rather sedentary lives. None of us have left 
the hope of ever running a mile in record time, but all business 
and professional men will be benefited by the shock when they 
discover that they can not run even half a mile at all. The 
last 20 or 30 years has shown a great improvement in the popu- 
lar attention to physical health, which has been of great profit 
to the individual and to the Nation. Anything we can do to 
foster this interest will be a good thing. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
think we might well give some consideration to the precedent 
that we establish if we pass this resolution. This resolution 
or a similar resolution was considered by the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House, and after the most thorough 
consideration it was rejected by that committee. 

Now, what are we doing? If we give this organization free 
transportation on an Army transport, we establish a precedent 
that will call for the admission of other organizations of this 
country to the Army transports. The international peace dele- 
gation, the delegates to conyentions of the International Church 
Association, and hundreds of other organizations will ask for 
the same benefit, and they are just as patriotic as this organiza- 
tion and their work is as important. I would not say one word 
disparagingly of this organization. I have no quarrel with it 
personally about its asking for this favor. But I am talking 
about „your duty and mine. If we establish this precedent, 
what argument have we against extending the same favor to 
other organizations who come to Congress and ask for it? 
Where will it lead to? Where will it stop? It will lead so far 
that no man can figure the effect of its results, and if the Con- 
gress grants this special favor I shall contend for the same 
favor for other organizations. : 

As I said, the Military Committee of the House studied this 
proposition most carefully, and decided that it would be a 
dangerous precedent to establish, and for that reason rejected 
the bill in committee. I therefore hope that the House will not 
take the unwise step of establishing the precedent that this 
bill will establish, but, on the contrary, will defeat the bill. 
Gentlemen, if this resolution is enacted into law, we will never 
hear the last of it in the House and the Senate of the United 
States. [Applause.] \ 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. I wish to call attention to the fact that the resolu- 
tion provides that the Secretary of War may permit the use of 
transports. Does not that authorize the selection of a transport 
for that trip for that special purpose? 

Mr. FIELDS. There is no question about it, there is no 
limitation on the Secretary of War, and in the event that other 
organizations come to Congress and ask for a similar favor 
what are you going to say to them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How many Army transports are there 
lying idle subject to the direction of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. FIELDS. I have not the figures on that, but it costs 
something to send a transport across the sea. 

Mr. KNUTSON.. Is it not a fact that we are sending a trans- 
port once or twice a month to Antwerp? 

Mr. FIELDS. That is true, but when we admit these men 
free of cost to the transport you have no argument against 
extending to other organizations the same favor. The time 
will come ere long when every organization that wants to go 
abroad to participate in some exercises in foreign countries 
will come to Congress and ask for this same favor, and there 
will be no reason why they are not as much entitled to it as 
these men. Gentlemen, you can not justify your action if you 
extend this favor to these men and reject other organizations. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 
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Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Is there any reason why an organi- 
zation that wants to represent the American people in Europe 
should not go on an American transport if they pay 
own board? ; 

Mr. FIELDS. Then let the gentleman introduce a bill gen- 
eral in its terms applying to all organizations and have it con- 
sidered by Congress. Let him introduce a general bill and not 
a bill extending this special favor to an individual organization. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman from Kentucky 
said about the resolution is absolutely true. But later it 
developed that a strike in France took off the French lines of 
ocean steamers across the Atlantic. Some of these athletes 
had taken passage on the steamers which were to sail. The 
passage had to be canceled. There was no other way to get 
across the Atlantie Ocean than by allowing them to go on the 
transports. The transports go practically empty in the pas- 
senger service. They carry supplies for the soldiers in Ger- 
many. The mere fact that they can take over a certain number 
of men will not consume space that would be wanted by any- 
body else. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I would like to know whether 
the athletes are representatives of the Army or the Navy or a 
private club. 

Mr. KAHN. There are about 100 of them in the Army and 
the Navy and the National Guard of this country. Some of 


Carew 


ns, 
them are members of athletic organizations recognized in this | Fairfield 


country. 

FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman will agree that the passage of 
this resolution will establish an undesirable precedent. 

Mr. KAHN. It will not establish such a precedent as I am 
afraid of, because we show the conditions that make 
this legislation advisable and desirable at this time. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentieman further yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. If other organizations ask the same favor in 
the future, can Congress consistently refuse them? 

Mr. KNUTSON. If they ask for them under similar condi- 
tions. 

Mr. KAHN. It rests entirely with Congress and the condi- 
tions that exist when the request is made. I for one am ready 
to go on record at any time. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The 
amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the committee amendment. 

There was no objection, and the 
committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the preamble. 

The preamble was rejected. 

The joint resolution was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 104, noes 33. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum is present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The question is on 
agreeing to the Senate joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 259, nays 79, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 87, as follows: 

YEAS—259. 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Mo. 
Boies 
Brooks, III. 
Brooks, Pa. 


Browne 
Brumbaugh 


Clerk again reported the 


Ackerman Baer 
Anderson 
Aner; Nebr. ae ur 
ony rkley 
83 — 
res 
Bab ka Ba 


question now is on the committee Bo: 


lack 
Bland, Va. 
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fi Ma den 7 Sang Ind. 
< TS, 
Hamill Sanders, N. Y, 
1 Sanford 
Hardy, Colo. Major Schall 
Mapes Scott 
——.— Martin Shreve 
Hawley Mays Sinclair 
Hays Mead Sinnott 
Hersey Michener Smith, Idaho 
Hersman Miller th, III 
Hickey Milli, Smith, Mich. 
Hicks Ne Smith, N. Y. 
Hoe: Monahan, Wis. Snell 
Holland Mondell tedman 
Houghton Mooney Stephens, Ohio 
Humphreys Moore, Ohio tiness 
Husted Moores, Ind. Strong, Kans. 
goe organ Sweet 
Ireland Mott Swope 
ames Mudd Tague 
Johnson, Wash. Nelson, Mo. Taylor, Colo. 
uul Nelson, Taylor, Tenn, 
—.— Newton! M Thi —.— 
n, Mo. om. 
Keller Nolan n 
Kelley, Mich. O'Connell Timberlake 
telly, Pa. O'Connor Tincher 
Kennedy, Iowa den Tinkham 
Kennedy, Oliver Towner 
Ee cue aao 
. a w 
Kinkaid Parker Vaile 
Kleczka Pell Venable 
Knutson Peters Vestal 
Kreider Phelan Voigt 
Lampert Platt Volstead 
re Pou Walsh 
Layton Purnell Walters 
Calif, Radcliffe ard 
Lehlbach Rainey, H. T, Wason 
Linthicum Rainey, J. W. Watson 
Little Raker Weaver 
Lonergan Ramsey Webster 
Longworth Sameer Wi 
Luce Randall, Calif, Whaley 
Lufkin Randall, Wis. Wheeler 
Luhring Reavis White, Kans. 
McAndrews Reber White, Me. 
MeArthur Reed, N. Willi 
McDuffie Reed, W. Va. Wilson, III. 
McFadden Ricketts Wilson, 
McGlennon Riordan Winslow 
McKiniry Robinson, N.C. Woods, Va. 
Mckinley eee Ky. eee 3 
Lane enberg N. Dak. 
McLaughlin, Mich. Rowan Zimm 
MacCrate Rowe 
NAYS—79. 
Fields Lanham Sherwood 
Foster Larsen Sims 
Sara Hecht Steagall 
M ntic Sten 
Goodwin, Ark McKeown Steenerson 
Greene, Mass. Mann, Ill. Stevenson 
Greene, Vt. — eY Stoll 
Hardy, Tex. M: eld Summers, Wash, 
Harreld Moon 
Heflin Oldfield Taylor, Ark. 
Howard Overstreet Thomas 
Huddleston Park Vinson 
—— . Welty 
Jacoway Seer: Ala. Wilson, La. 
Johnson, BES Rayburn Wingo 
Johnson, Ri Wise 
Jones, Tex. Wright 
Kincheloe Rucker Young, Tex, 
us Sanders, La. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. 
Echols Goodykoontz 
NOT VOTING—S5T. 
Elliott Jones, Pa. Rhodes 
Ellsworth Kendall Rogers 
Elston ettner Romjue 
Evans, Nev. Kitchin Rose 
Ferris Lankford Sabath 
Gard Lazaro Scully 
Godwin, N. C. Lesher Sears 
Good cCulloch Sells 
Goodall McKenzie Siegel 
McLaughlin, Nebr. nomp 
Griest Me n Smal 
Smithwick 
Hayden Merritt Snyder 
Hernandez Montague Steele 
Hill Moore, Va. Steph Miss. 
Hoch Morin Strong, Pa. 
Hulin; spy Sullivan 
Hull, Iowa y Tilman 
utchinson Nicholls are 
Jefferis Olney Wood, Ind. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Paige Yates 
Johnston, N. Y. Porter 


So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: f 
Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. MONTAGUE, 


. Etston with Mr. Drange. 
. HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 
. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 
. Snyper with Mr. CARTER. 
. Ropes with Mr. TILLMAN. 
„ SIGEL with Mr. Drewry. 
. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
Goopart with Mr. NICHOLLS, 
. Goop with Mr. FERRIS. 
McPuHerson with Mr. DENT. 
Mr. Hurcurnson with Mr. SEARS. 
. YatTes with Mr. BOOHER. 
. Exciorr with Mr. ROMJUE. 
. JEFFERIS with Mr. LAZARO. 
. Hocu with Mr. Crarx of Florida. 
Murray with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. GARD. 
Mr. Vane with Mr. CANTRILI. 
Mr. Grrest with Mr. LANKFORD, 
Mr. Parce with Mr. OLNEY. 
Mr. Rocers with Mr. SMALL, 
Mr. Mason with Mr, STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. KITCHIN. 
Bunk with Mr. LESHER. 
. Curry of California with Mr. KETTNER. 
. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Benson. 
McKenzie with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
. BACHARACH with Mr. Scurry. 
. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Caraway. 
. Bowers with Mr. Sanat. 
. SELLS with Mr. BREINSON. 
. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
. Rose with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 
. Cortey with Mr. SMITHWICK. 
. Mergrrr with Mr. Nrety. ° 
. KENDALL with Mr. DooOLING. 
. McCurrocH with Mr. Jounston of New York. 
. Porter with Mr. CALDWELL. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
On motion of Mr. Sanrorp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
CONFERENCE REPORT—SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 400) authorizing the Sioux 
Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts sub- 
mits a conference report on the bill the title of which the 
Clerk will report. 4 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 400) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule, 
TO ESTABLISH A HAWAUAN HOMES COMMISSION, 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House ón the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13500. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 13500, with Mr. Sanrorp in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 13500, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13500) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, 
as amended, to establish a Hawaiian homes commission, and for other 


purposes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: < 
TITLE Il.—HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION. 

Sec, 201. (a) When used in this title 

(1) The term“ commission“ means the Hawaiian homes commission ; 

(2) The term * public land” has the same meaning as defined in 
arg nyo (3) of subdivision (a) of section 73 of the Hawaiian 
organic act; 

8) The term fund“ means the Hawaiian home loan fund; 

4) The term “Territory ” means the Territory of Hiwaii; 


PRPs rr RehPRRRe 


5) The term “ Hawaiian home lands” means all lands given the 
of Hawaiian home lands under the provisions of section 204 


(6) The term “tract ” means any tract of Hawaiian home lands leased 
207 of this title or any portion of such tract: and 


sta 
of this title; 


section 
(7) The term “native Hawaiian” means any descendant of not 
less than one thirty-second part of the blood of the races inhabiting 
the Hawaiian Islands previous eee 
or 


b defined 
(b) Any term 


(a) of this n, shall, whenever used in this title, have the same 
gs yen it by such definition or description. 
Sec, 202 (a) There is hereby established a commission to be known 


the! Hawaiian homes commission” and to be composed of five 


II. ` 
e governor of the Territory, and 
ur citizens of the Terri 


or of the Territory shall be chairman of the com- 
commission shall designate one of its members to serve 
as the executive officer and 


tive officer and secretary shal 
ceed SE 000," 88 the commission 
co! 


of the co; ion. The execu- 


be removed by the 
eusance in o but for no other cause. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question in reference to this: This commission that is appointed 
is supposed to administer the provisions of this law, I presume? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Will there be duties conflicting in any way, 
or has provision been made in this bill for any possible conflict 
between the duties to be performed by this commission and any 
other governmental agency either of the Territory of Hawaii 
or the Government of the United States? As I understand, 
these are public lands, in a sense. Now, is there provision in 
the bill which will prevent any possibility of a conflict? 

Mr. DOWELL. I am very glad the gentleman has submitted 
that question. There is a public-land commissioner in Hawaii 
whose duty it is to have charge of the public lands. Under this 
bill certain specific lands are withdrawn from his jurisdiction 
and from the jurisdiction of every commission except the spe- 
cial one to haye charge of these specific lands described in the 
bill, and these lands are exclusively by the terms of the Dill 
under the control of this commission. There is a provision, 
permit me to say, that if the lands under the control of this 
commission are not homesteaded and are not needed for the pur- 
pose of homesteading they may be released and turned back to 
the land commissioner who may dispose of them temporarily 
under a lease until they may be needed by this Hawaiian homes 
commission. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, if I understand 
correctly, some of these lands are already under the jurisdic- 
tion of the existing land commissioner? 

Mr. DOWELL. All of them are. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, some of these restrictions end his juris- 
diction, and power over them is vested in this new commis- 
sion—— 

Mr. DOWELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. For the purposes of this act. Now, who is to 
determine when and for how long these lands are to be under 
the supervision of this newly created commission in case there 
may be some conflicting claims in reference to lease or the 
actual use of it, or the continued use? Who will have the 
power of the determination of that? 

Mr. DOWELL. This law, when enacted, will immediately 
place the lands described in the bill under the jurisdiction of 
this commission. 

Mr. WALSH. They can determine finally and definitely all 
questions arising with reference to those lands? 

Mr. DOWELL. So far as they are legally within their juris- 
diction ; but the law specifically places all of these lands within 
the jurisdiction of this commission? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has referred to leases, and 
under section 204 it provides, in reference to leases expired, 
that the lease shall be transferred to the new jurisdiction; but 
suppose the lease contains a withdrawal clause and this com- 
mission gives notice that it desires the land, and the land com- 
missioner declines to withdraw it or to exercise the power he 
has, and there is a contention between this commissioner and 
the land commission as to whether these lands are proper lands 
to be utilized for this purpose; how is any such question as that 
to be finally and definitely determined? 


order that the gentleman from Texas is not in order. Neither 
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Mr. DOWELL. I assume it is the intention of this bill to 
take the jurisdiction away from every commission except 
the Hawaiian homes commission. Now, if there is a contro- 
versy in reference to it, it would then, I assume, have to be 
determined by a court. 

Mr. WALSH. But these leases may contain a withdrawal 
clause, and the commissioner of public lands may not think 
that it is proper for him to exercise the withdrawal. Now, this 
says that if the Hawaiian homes commission should require 
that these lands be withdrawn the public land commissioner 
must exercise that withdrawal. 

Mr. DOWELL. No; that relates to the land that is turned 
over to the commissioner by this Hawaiian homes commission 
and has nothing whatever to do with the general land laws of 
the Territory. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, what is the Hawaiian organic act? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the general law adopted in 1900, 
which has a provision for all of the homesteading and care of 
the public lands in connection with other matters. It is the 
organic law of the Territory. 

Mr. WALSH. Some of the leases which have been taken 
under that act contain a withdrawal clause? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. The organic law has a provision that 
states specifically how these lands may be taken from a lease 
where the withdrawal clause is in the lease. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that this colloquy be 
extended for another hour, so they can thrash it out between 
themselves. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 


of us yielded to the gentleman. If he has no interest in this 
information that is being elicited, he had better go out and get 
his usual file of newspapers and read them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the point of order I was 
trying to make was that the colloquy has extended over a 
period of considerable longer time than usually allowed under 
the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Texas is not occupying the 
chair, and he does not control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think I was recognized. I 
ask that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoweLt] may now haye 
five minutes. I desire to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition, 
or does he make a request? The Chair understood the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had the floor. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman from Massachusetts asked a 
question, and I was answering to the best of my ability. I 
desire to ask for time in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. DOWELL, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. In this withdrawal clause you are 
speaking of there and that you are being asked about, on line 10, 
page 4, you will notice that if this land is under lease—any sort 
of a lease—it is excepted from the land that is now turned 
over to the homes commission. Now, under the general law 
the leaseholder takes it subject to the right of the homesteader. 
Twenty-five homesteaders can petition the land commissioner 
to withdraw certain parts of the lease and subject that to home- 
stead laws. In this withdrawal mentioned here later on in this 
act the homes commission, when they have got more land than 
they can use, turn it over to the land commissioner, and he 
must take it subject to the limitations of this law, which is 
that he must lease it only temporarily and hold it at the will 
of the Hawaiian homes commission. Of course, if a contro- 
versy arises between them, there is no way to settle except 
through a court. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, that is what I 
had in mind, namely, that this apparently permits this new 
Hawaiian homes commission to,impose its-will upon the public 
land commissioner as to lands which are under lease and subject 
to withdrawal. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. That is where the gentleman is 
mistaken, 

Mr. WALSH. On page 6, line 3, it says: 

If the land is covered by a lease containing a withdrawal clause 
+ + the commissioner of public lands shall withdraw such 
lands from the operation of the lease whenever the commission gives 
notice to him that the commission is of the opinion that the lands are 
required by it for leasing as authorized by the provisions of section 207. 

Now, section 207 is a section which authorizes it to be leased 
to the native Hawaiians, and so forth, and designates the tract 
and contains provisions in reference to the application. 


May 22, 


Mr. DOWELL. In other words, in a lease containing a with- 
drawal clause, this commission may require the turning over 
of the land described in this bill to the Hawaiian homes com- 
mission to be used for the native Hawaiians. That is the plain 
language of the law. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the situation. Now, then, suppose 
there may be good reason why the land should not be with- 
drawn and why the public land commissioner in his judgment 
ought not to take advantage of the withdrawal clause, and he 
gets this request of the Hawaiian homes commission to with- 
draw these lands, and he says, “Gentlemen, I have got your 
request, and the bill gives me no option, but I think it is a 
very great mistake to withdraw these lands,“ and he should 
refuse to withdraw them? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. This says, as I understand it: 

Such withdrawal shall be held to be for a public purpose within the 
meaning of that term as used in subdivision (b) of wertion 73 of the 
Hawaiian organic act. 

That, as I understand, would give this homes commission 
the right to proceed against him and make him do it. The 
land commissioner now must exercise the right of withdrawal 
if 25 homesteaders petition. In addition to that, he must ex- 
ercise it if this homes commission asks hinr to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose, for instance, he has an application 
from 25 Hawaiians under the homestead provision which would 
happen to be pending at the time this should become a law, and 
he may have given them assurance that this was going to be 
withdrawn, Now, along comes this act and, as I understand, 
abrogates all provisions in reference to that, so that if the 
homesteaders desire to avail themselves of this land they would 
then have to proceed under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the intention of the legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the committee given careful consideration 
to that situation, as to whether it is wise to so limit the operu- 
tfon of the organic act as to 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two additional min- 

utes. 
I will ask the committee if they have given it such considern- 
tion and have looked into what the effect would be on the 
operations and whether they believe that is the more adyan- 
tageous way for this matter to be handled to protect the rights 
of ‘all concerned? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will say to the gentleman the committee 
has examined this question very thoroughly. We had a com- 
mission before us from Hawaii presenting this very point, and 
it was thought by the commission, and your committee have 
unanimously agreed with the commission, that this should be 
turned over to the Hawaiian homes commission, because other- 
wise it has been shown that these lands are fast disappearing 
from the homesteader, and this act was intended to create a 
condition which would prevent the homesteader from the dis- 
posal of the property and to retain the homestead for the use 
of the homesteader and his family, 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on Senate joint resolution 179, 
just passed. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Ackerman having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had requested a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10378) to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legisla- 
tion, and provide for the disposition, regulation, and use of 
property acquired thereunder, and for other purposes, and had 
appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. CALDER, Mr. McNary, 
Mr. Summons, and Mr. RANsDELL as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3852. An act for the relief of the Garden City (Kans.) 
Water Users’ Association, and for other purposes. 

TO ESTABLISH A HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: N 


Sec. 203. All — lands of the description and acreage as follows, 
excluding (a) all lands within any forest reservation, (b) all cultivated 
sugar-cane lands, and (c) all public lands held under a certificate of 
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occupation, homestead lease, right of lease, or home- 
stea ement, are hereby terete: and hereinafter referred to, as 


in the district of South Hilo; and 2,000 acres to be selected by the com- 
lands of Ka distri f 


Kapaakea (2,000 acres, more or less), Kalamaula (6,000 aig tery or 
less), Hoolehua (3,500 acres, more or less), Kamiloloa I and II (3,600 
acres, more or less), and Makakupata Boy acres, more or less) ; 

( uli (3,000 acres, more or less) 
and Lualualei (2,000 acres, more or less), in the district of Waianae; 
and Waimanalo (4, the district of spot 


mio On the Island of Kauai: Upper lands of Waimea, above the culti- 

vated sugar-cane lands, in the district of Waimea (15,000 a more 
or less); and Moloaa (2,500 acres, more or less) and Anahola and 
Kamalomalo (5,000 acres, more or less). 

ae HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HICKS. I do so for the purpose of asking a question of 
the gentleman from Iowa. As I understand the report of the 
committee, this provides that these lands shall be leased for so 
much to anybody who desires to take out the lease? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is correct. The bill provides for the 
nominal amount of $1 a year. 

Mr. HICKS. In case these lands are settled up—and some 
of them, of course, are on the windward side, and some on the 
leeward side of the island, and those on the leeward side 
would have to be irrigated to make them productive—under 
what provisions of any law can these people take advantage of 
the irrigation ditches that are there already? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will say to the gentleman that this bill 
provides for the placing of water on these tracts under certain 
conditions, and it provides for the issuing of bonds by the 
Territory of Hawaii, through legislation for that purpose in 
order that the water may be placed on certain of these tracts 
not containing water, 

Mr. HICKS. Then these people who take out their land 
allotments in addition to $1 a year will pay for the water rights? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is not correct exactly as to the water 
rights. Of course, whatever there is of rental they will have 
to pay. The securing of water and the expense of getting it 
there will be paid for by the Territory of Hawaii, . 

Mr. HICKS. The expenses will be paid? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 204. Upon the passage of this act all available lands shall imme- 
diately assume the status of Hawaiian home lands and be under the 
control of the commission to be used and disposed of in accordance with 
the provisions of this title; except that— 

(1) In case any available land is under lease at the time of the as- 


sage of this act such land shall not assume the status of Ha n 
home lands until the lease expires or the ge ape rong of public lands 


as provided in section 211, of this title. Such withdrawal shail be 

held to be for a 3 pu wi 

in 5 I 5 t of 
n case an 

larger area of available lands, such land s not aswume the status 

of Hawaiian home lands until the commission makes the selection and 


8 WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. k 

Mr. WALSH. Page 6, line 11, says “ Such withdrawal shall 
be held to be for a public purpose within the meaning of that 
term as used in subdivision (b) of section 73 of the Hawaiian 
organic act.” Can the gentleman say how that term is defined 
in that act? 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand it, that was for the purpose 
of making this a public purpose; that they would have similar 
power to what they would have to condemn for any public 
purpose. 


Mr. WALSH. But this commission would not have any juris- 
diction over land withdrawn for a public purpose for a water 
corporation or a gas or electric-light plant? 

Mr. DOWELL. They have power in one provision of the bill 
even to condemn water rights to get water. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but that does not apply, if I understand 
it correctly, to land which they oblige the public land commis- 
sioner to withdraw, which is held under lease. 

Mr. DOWELL. This is the power to withdraw the lands that 
are under a lease, and this provision was added making it a 
public purpose, so that the question could not arise that they 
had no power to cancel the previous lease. In other words, 
there was a question as to the power of this commission to 
cancel a lease in existence, and this provision was added making 
it a public purpose so that they might have that power. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, if I understand the gentleman correctly, 
this is a precautionary clause which will prevent any possible 
contention over the question of authority between the public 
land commissioner and this commission by declaring that the 
withdrawals shall be for public purposes? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; and also as to any persons who held a 
lease. : 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. Now, with reference to the second para- 
graph of this section, which says that this land is selected “ out 
of a larger area of available land,” does that mean larger areas 
than those set forth in section 203? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will say to the gentleman that this is the 
situation: In two or three of these tracts the commission, for 
instance, was permitted to take 2,000 acres of a tract of land 
of some fifteen or twenty thousand acres. They were to select 
the 2,000 acres from that tract. This gives the commission the 
power to select any 2,000 aeres of the described tract, and then 
there is a further provision that the commission must do this 
within a certain time in order to retain their right to withdraw. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman to state just 
how this particular 2,00-acre tract can be identified. 

Mr. DOWELL. The commission is authorized to make this 
selection. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. And they will survey and take from that 
tract the amount described in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will it involve a new survey or a new platting? 

Mr. DOWELL. No; not necessarily; but they will necessarily, 
have to make the designation and give notice as provided in 
this section. 

Mr. WALSH. If I understood the gentleman from Iowa or 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS], in response 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
there are existing surveys and plats? 

Mr. DOWELL. There are. 

Mr. WALSH. Of all these tracts mentioned in section 203? 

Mr. DOWELL. There are. 

Mr. WALSH. And they might desire to withdraw a particu- 
lar 2,000-acre tract out of a larger tract? Will they be able to 
designate with sufficient accuracy for the purpose of identifica- 
tion this particular 2,000 acres without having an entirely new 
survey made and a new plat made of that tract? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think there will be no necessity of an en- 
tirely new survey of the tract, because the bill permits them to 
make a selection of any 2,000 acres within the tract. But it 
may be necessary, and it may become necessary, to survey or 
at least in some manner to designate the actual 2,000 acres, or 
whatever amount they take from the tract. 

Mr. WALSH. Just one other question: Why is this power of 
withdrawal or selection limited to two years? 

Mr. DOWELL. Because if they were not limited the commis- 
sion might make no selection whatever. The land under these 
conditions could not be used because the amount designated 
would always be subject to withdrawal by this commission, 
and it could not be leased or utilized by the commissioner of 
public lands until it was known whether or not the Hawaiian 
homes commission would take this part designated in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. But it would still be subject to the homestead 
laws, would it not? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; but it would not be subject to the laws 
under the homes commission. 

Mr, WALSH. Does the gentleman think this is giving ample 
time for the people there who desire to utilize the land for the 
purposes set forth in this bill to acquire it and make all the 
necessary arrangements, within the two years? 

Mr. DOWELL. It was the opinion of the committee, and it 
was the opinion of the commission who came here, I think, that 
two years would give ample time for this commission to know 
exactly the land that is desired to be separated from these 
larger tracts. In fact I think there are only two or three in the 
entire description that come within this provision, and it was 
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thought that two years was ample time; and in view of the 


fact that the entire tract would be withheld from use for other 
purposes until this selection had been made, we thought it 
should be done as early as the commission could conveniently 
do it. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the gentleman for the information and 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 205. Available lands shall be sold or leased only (1) in the 
manner and for the purposes set out in this title, or (2) as may be 
necessary to complete any valid agreement of sale or lease in effect 
at the time of the passage of this act; except that such limitations 
shall not apply to the unselected 3 of lands from which the com- 
mission has made a selection and given notice thereof, or failed so to 
select and give notice within the time limit, as provided in paragraph 
(2) of section 204 of this title. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of asking a question with reference to this section, 
Will the gentleman explain the limitation— 

Except that such limitations shall not apply to the unselected por- 
tions of Jands from which the commission has made a selection and 
given notice thereof, or failed so to select and give notice within the 
time limit as provided in paragraph (2) of section 204 of this title. 

If they select 2,000 acres out of a 15,000-acre tract and give 
the notice within the two years, and then within the two years 
take no steps toward setting apart the other 13,000 acres, at the 
end of two years that is open to operation under the supervi- 
sion of the public land commissioner, is it? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. The situation is this, that there 
are large areas of land there, involving many thousands of 
acres, and there will be a little spot over here that the Hawaiian 
homes commission will think available for homestead pur- 
poses, and there will be 100 acres over yonder, and another 100 
acres. somewhere else. The whole tract has been made ayail- 
able for that purpose. There may be other uses to which this 
big area could be put. Some man might want it for a pasture. 
It might be second-class pasture land, requiring many more 
acres than it does in this country to feed one animal, for 
instance. They will say, Lou have the right to select 2,000 
acres out of this big tract, but you must do it right away.” 
They thought two years would be ample. We were very care- 
ful about that; asked them very carefully. They said there 
would be no trouble about making these selections. Now, they 
do not have to lease the land as soon as they select it, you un- 
derstand, but they can designate it. This is for future use 
under the provisions of this bill, for what is called the rehabili- 
tation of the Hawaiian people. As soon as the two years are 
up all the land that they have not designated can then be 
leased to other people for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. If there is a 15,000-acre tract, or an 11,000- 
acre tract, or a 3,000-acre tract, the designation must be made 
within the two years. Now, what I desire to know is this: 
Is the jurisdiction of the public land commissioner, at the 
expiration of the two years, and when all the designations have 
been made, identified, and filed, in any way curtailed or abro- 
gated as to the remainder of the land that has not been affected 
by selection? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; not at all. There are, as I recall, 
190,000, or perhaps 195,000 acres, involved in this that we call 
available land, and probably not more than 30,000 acres, or at 
most a very small portion, is thought to be suitable for home- 
steading under the provisions of this act. This commission are 
allowed to go in there and make these selections out of this 
great body of land, but they are to do it at once. They said 
they could do it easily within two years. I think they could 
do it in less than two years, but we wanted to give them ample 
time. They can go in there and make their selections, and 
after they have made their selections of what land they want, 
then the rest of it can be disposed of as it can now under the 
general law. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps I have expressed myself rather clum- 
sily, This limitation says: e 

Available lands shall be sold or leased only (1) in the manner and 
for the purposes set out in this title, or (2) as may be necessary to 
complete any valid agreement of sale or lease in efect at the time of 
the passage of this act. A 

And that such limitations shall not apply to the unselected 
portions of lands, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose there is a 13,000-acre tract and 3,000 
acres have been selected and 10,000 acres remain. Does the 
public land commissioner then have jurisdiction and supervi- 
sion over the remaining 10,000 acres, or is his power and juris- 
diction broadened in any way? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No; it is not affected at all. It is just 
relieved from the limitations. The 10,000 -acres remain in 


yin duo. They are not subject to the limitations put on the 
other. 

Mr. WALSH. So it could be sold or leased in a manner not 
necessary to complete any agreement? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Not necessary for the purposes set out 
in this title. 

Mr. WALSH. I see. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as-follows: 

Sec. 207. (a) The commission is authorized to lease to native 
Hawaiians the right to the use and occupancy of a tract of Hawaiian 


home lands within the following acreage limits: 
(1) Not less than 20 nor more than 80 acres of agricultural lands, 


or 
f @) RG less than 200 nor more than 500 acres of first-class pastoral 
ands, 

(3) Not less than 500 nor more than 2,000 acres of second-class 
pastoral lands. 

8 The title to lands so leased shall remain in the United States. 
Appl cations for tracts shall be made to and granted by the commission 

nder such regulations not in conflict with any provision of this title 
as the commission may prescribe. The commission shall, whenever 
tracts are available, enter into such a lease with any applicant who, 
in the opinion of the commission, is qualified to perform the condi- 
tions of such lease. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it would be of benefit if the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Dowet.] would explain for the purposes of the 
Recorp by whom these pastoral lands are classified and what 
is embraced within the two classes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I will say to the gentleman that they are 
divided under an act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii, 
and are described and defined in the first part of the bill, which 
defines what they are and refers to them under the title and 
section of the act of the Territorial legislature. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it because of the difference in the value or 
the availability that there is such a difference in the amount 
that the person may acquire between the two classes? 

Mr. DOWELL. All the difference in the world. Heretofore 
a homestead has been something like 10 acres, which the com- 
mission said was not sufficient to maintain a family. It was 
thought by the commission and by your committee that the 
agricultural lands should be leased in not less than 20 acres, 
depending on their locality, up to 80 acres. The pastoral lands 
are divided into two classes and are used exclusively for 
pasture and not in any sense for agriculture. The best of these 
are well defined and well known and designated as first class, 
These will maintain a certain number of head of stock, and 
the less valuable a greater number of acres is required, because 
it would be necessary to have a larger tract to maintain the 
same number of stock. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the gentleman state about how much 
agricultural land there is and how much pastoral land in the 
tract that is going into operation? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will say to the gentleman that in the tract 
designated in the bill the agricultural lands aggregate about 
40,000 acres. The other is all pastoral land. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Mississippi stated there 
were about 93,000 acres made available. 

Mr. DOWELL. About 190,000 acres. That is the aggregate— 
between 185,000 and 200,000 acres. 

Mr. WALSH. According to the report there are 169,000 acres 
of first-class pastoral lands, 316,000 second-class, and 50,000 
of agricultural lands, of which 659,000 is sugar-cane land. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think that is the entire land owned by 
the Government. The aggregate Government land is 1,600,000 
acres in round numbers. This is a part of the entire tract. 
There are some 78,970 acres of agricultural lands owned by 
the Government, and only a part of this comes within the 
jurisdiction of this commission. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will read from the hearings: 

Mr. Humpureys. That is not what I have in mind, though. How 
much land is there in the Hawatian Islands out of these 33,000 acres 
of highly improved land that could be reclaimed by irrigation or 
otherwise so as to become suitable for homestead entries? 

Mr. SuHincis. There would be at least 43,850 acres of the agricul- 
tural irrigable land, 

Mr. HumpHeers, That would be 43,000 acres outside of the 32,0007 
That would be enough, then, to give each of the 1,500 entrymen a 
homestead of sufficient size, in your opinion? 

Mr. SHINGLE. I should think so, 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I notice on page T that you make 
the requirement that under class 3 these second-class pastoral 
lands shall not be less than 500 acres. 

Mr. DOWELL, That is correct. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And under the section which fol- 
lows, which relates to the descent of these lands, it goes in 
accordance with the law. Can the gentleman give us any infor- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


mation as to what the provisions of law are with reference to 
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the descent of lands or interest in lands? What I have in mind 
is this: Does this provision conflict with what might be the law 
of descent of Hawaii? ; ^ 

Mr. DOWELL. No. There is a provision that if it is inher- 
ited by any other than by a native Hawatian it must be dis- 
posed of within a limited time and kept within the ownership 
of those of Hawaiian blood. : 3 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. The following section also touches 
this matter, and I will ask the question now—your lease termi- 
nates in 99 years? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is correct. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Does that abrogate all rights of 
the lessee, or does he have some right or advantages by reason 
of being the occupant? 

Mr. DOWELL. There is no provision in the bill extending 
the lease beyond the 99 years. It was assumed by your commit- 
tee that long before that time the problem would be worked out. 
If the Hawaiians have been reasonably successful there would 
be a provision adopted giving them title to the land long before 
that time. If they are successful in homesteading under this 
provision, long before the lease expires the land could be turned 
over to these lessees. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 208, Each lease made under the authority granted the commis- 
sion by the provisions of section 207 of this titie Gnd the tract in re- 
spect to which the lease is made, shall be deemed subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions, whether or not stipulated in the lease: 

(1) The lessee shall be a native Hawaiian. 

(2) The lessee shall pay a rental of $1 a year for the tract and the 
lease shall be for a term of 99 years. 

(3) The lessee shall occupy and commence to use or cultivate the 
tract as his home or farm within one year after the lease is made. 

(4) The lessee shall thereafter, for at least such part of each year 
as the commission shall by renal Hee prescribe, so occupy and use or 
cultivate the tract on his own behalf. 

5) The lessee U not in any manner transfer to, or mortgage, 
pledge, or otherwise hold for the benefit of, any other person, except 
a native Hawaiian and then only upon the approval of the comm 
sion, or agree so to transfer, mortgage, pledge, or otherwise hold. his 
interest in the tract. Such interest shall not, except in pursuance 
of such a transfer, mortgage, or pledge to or holding for or agreement 
with a native Hawalian, be subject to attachment, levy, or sale upon 
court process. The lessee shall not sublet his interest in the tract or 
improvements thereon. Upon the death of the lessee his interest in the 
tract and improvements thereon shall vest under the limitations pro- 
Mord for homesteads in section 403 of the Revised Laws of Hawaii of 


(6) The lessee shall pay all taxes assessed upon the tract and im- 
rovements thereon within 60 days after they become delinquent. If the 
essee fails so to pay, the commission shall thereupon pay the taxes and 

have a lien therefor, as provided in section 216 of this title. 

(7) The lessee shall 1 such other conditions, not in conflict 
with any provision of this title, as the commission may stipulate in the 
ease. 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move tọ strike 
out the last word. I call attention to the subdivision No. 6. 
What is the ultimate result to come from a failure to pay taxes? 
You will note that they have a lien thereon. 

Mr. DOWELL, The commission pays the taxes and holds 
that as a lien against the lessee. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Suppose he continues indefinitely 
not to pay the taxes? 

Mr. DOWELL. Under certain conditions, after a certain 
time, if the commission sees that he is not performing the con- 
ditions of the lease, upon full hearing by the commission they 
can cancel the lease and evict the tenant. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. The taxes are not collected except 
by forfeiture of his rights, there is no sale of the land to any 
person. 

Mr. DOWELL. No; the commission pays the taxes and takes 
care of it and holds it as a lien against the lessee, 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. What is the result of successive 
failures to pay the taxes? 

Mr. DOWELL. The commission may, if it determines that 
he is not a proper person and that the conditions of the lease 
have been forfeited, evict the tenant. That is one of the condi- 
tions in the lease, that he must pay the taxes. The specifica- 
tions are placed in the lease, and if they are not kept, the lease 
is forfeited or canceled. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I withdraw my pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I would like to ask where this interest in the land 
goes if the lessee should die? 

Mr. DOWELL, To his widow and children. 

Mr. WALSH. The same as other property would. 

Mr. DOWELL, Yes; the intent was that this should be in- 
herited the same as any other property. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Subject to the limitations prescribed 
here, If it should go to anyone not within the thirty-second 


I withdraw the pro forma amend- 


degree of Hawaiian blood, he can not hold it longer than two 
years. ede 

Mr. DOWELL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The heir to the Hawaiian takes his 
rights. If the heir happens not to be a Hawaiian, he must dis- 
nose of this with the permission of the commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Within two years? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Within a certain time. 
exactly what it is, but I think it is two years. 
Mr. WALSH. He must dispose of it to a native Hawaiian. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes; with the consent of the homes 
commission. 

The Clerk read as follows: = 

Sec, 213. There is hereby established in the treasury of the Terri- 
tory a revolving fund to be known as the Hawaiian home-loan fund.“ 


The entire receipts derived from anf leasing of public lands under 
the provisions of section 212 of this title and 30 per cent of the Terri- 


I do not recall 


torial receipts derived from the leasing of cultivated sugar cane lands 
under any other provision of law or from water licenses shall be cov- 
ered into the fund until the total amount of the moneys paid thereia 
equals $1,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The 30 per cent of Territorial receipts derived from the 
leasing of sugar-cane lands or from water licenses is to be 


put into this revolving fund. That, of course, comes from the 


receipts paid into the Territorial treasury by others than native 
Hawaiians, I assume. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Will taking such a large share of the receipts 
for this purpose in any way hamper the Territory? 

Mr. DOWELL. Further on in the bill there is an explana- 
tion of this. It is the purpose of this bill, if enacted into law, 
that the lands shall bring in, perhaps, three times as much 
income as is now derived from these lands. We have provided 
further in the bill for an amendment to the organic act giving 
the power to withhold the withdrawal clause from the lease, 
which it is estimated by the commission who testified before 
the committee will increase this from about $150,000 up to 
four or five hundred thousand dollars per annum, 

Mr. WALSH. The receipts from the land leased under the 
provisions of this act will be very small, I suppose—a dollar a 


year, 
s Mr. DOWELL. That is negligible. 

Mr. WALSH. The receipts-from the leasing of public lands 
under section 2ł2—that is, lands which will be leased by the 
public lands commission, which do not come under the provi- 
sion of this act—will amount to how much? Does the gentle- 
man think the reyenue derived from that will be greater after 
the passage of this act than it has been heretofore? 

Mr. DOWELL. If the commission exercises the option au- 
thorized in this bill, the rentals will amount to some three times 
as much as they are now receiving. In other words, if the 
land commissioner leases the cane lands, some 32,000 acres now 
under lease, for what they are actually worth, and if the Ter- 
ritory receives the amount that the leases should bring, the 
estimate is that the Territory will receive some $400,000, mini- 
mum, annually, and probably a very much greater sum than 
that. 

Mr.. WALSH. Then the balance, of course, will have to be 
made up from water licenses and cultivated sugar-cane lands. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes, This fund comes from two sources, 
from the lease cf sugar-cane lands and water licenses, and the 
80 per cent that is taken for this purpose will leave a much 
greater sum in the Treasury than is now collected by the com- 
missioner for the rental of all of the valuable cane lands and 
water licenses. 9 

Mr. WALSH. How does the gentleman figure that out? 

Mr. DOWELL. Because they haye been leased at a much 
less rental than they are actually worth. 

Mr. WALSH. Are they going to terminate those leases? 

Mr. DOWELL. They do terminate, beginning, I think, the 
Ist of June of this year, and next year on June 1, I think, 
another large number of leases expire. 

Mr. WALSH. And the rental will be so increased that the 
application of the 30 per cent will be more than taken care of? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. As I understand it, it is the purpose 
of this legislation to authorize the leasing of these lands for a 
definite term of years and to secure for them the actual rental 
value. That is the purpose of enacting this legislation and 
amending the organic act. 

Mr. WALSH. How long will it be before the revolving fund 
equals the sum of $1,000,000? - 

Mr. DOWELL. A number of years, I have not estimated 
how many. It will be a number of years before the 30 per cent 
will aggregate $1,000,000. —— 4 
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Mr. WALSH. If the amount comes in $400,000 from the 
leasing of public lands and 30 per cent of the water licenses 
and the sugar-cane land, and the sugar-cane lands rental is 
to be increased, it ought not to take so very long. 

Mr. DOWELL. They are unable to receive more than 
$1,000,000. y 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I will state that 30 per 
cent of the $500,000, and that is a low estimate, of the rental 
from these places would leave $350,000 to go into the Territorial 
treasury. In other words, 70 per cent of the rent that they 
will be able to collect from these leases hereafter will be twice 
as much, and perhaps nearly three times as much, as 100 per 
cent is now. The 70 per cent that is left to the Territory will 
be very much more than they are now receiving, when they 
are getting 100 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. How long does the gentleman think it will be 
before the revolving fund reaches the $1,000,000 mark? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I think five or six years, at least. One 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year for five years is 
$750,000. To that must be added what they get for water 
licenses. It will be six or seven years. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that this language 
in the bill will permit any of this fund to be used for the pur- 
pose of making loans before it reaches the million-dollar mark? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. It is our intention that it should. We 
intend they shall have the right to make loans, and it is our 
expectation they will do it as soon as they get the first $150,000. 

It is thought that there probably will not be more than 1,500 
or 2,000 of these Hawaiian families who would want to take 
advantage of this law. 

Mr. WALSH. It says that there is established a revolving 
fund, and then goes en to say how it shall be made up until 
the total amount of money paid in equals $1,000,000, and I was 
wondering whether this language in that section would permit 
any of this fund to be used before the revolving fund amounts 
to a million dollars. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Well, I think so. Our thought was that 
a million was simply a limitation upon the total amount that 
can be paid into this fund and that that would permit it to 
operate right from the start. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Sec. 214. The commission is hereby authorized to make loans from 
the fund to the lessee of any tract or the successor to his interest 
therein. Such loans may be made for the following pu: 

(1) The erection of dwellings on any tract and the 
other permanent improvements thereon ; 

(2) The purchase of live stock and farm equipment; and 

(3) Otherwise assisting in the development of tracts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This prescribes the purposes for which these loans may 
be utilized. t is the intention of the committee in using 
the term “farm equipment”? What would that embrace? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I think that has quite a 
definite meaning. 

Mr. WALSH. It may out in the gentleman's country, and I 
assume perhaps it has. 

Mr. DOWELL. I suppose in Massachusetts they may not 
use them extensively, but I think it has a very definite meaning. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it include seed or cuttings of plants? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think not. This is merely equipment for 


farm purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Tools? 

Mr. DOWELL. ‘Tools. 

Mr. WALSH. Cultivators, tractors; would it include live 
stock? 

Mr. DOWELL. Anything that can be used for cultivating 
the land. I do not think—— 

Mr. WALSH. Would it include live stock, does the gentle- 
man think? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think not. There is a provision here spe- 
cifically —— = 

Mr. WALSH. Purchase of live stock and farnr equipment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Farm equipment, I think, has a generally 
understood meaning. s 

Mr. WALSH. What is the third subdivision, where you say 
“ otherwise assisting in the development of tracts ”? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will say to the gentleman that that has a 
very indefinite meaning, and it was only placed there because the 
committee believed the commission ought to have some little 
latitude in the way of these loans, and there might be instances 
where the homesteader would need funds in order to cultivate 
the land that would not come within the provisions of the two 
former divisions, and it was only a saving clause to give this 
commission an opportunity if a case developed where some 


rposes : 
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money should be loaned that was not covered by the other pro- 


ons. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, would that permit the installation of 
an irrigation station? 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, I think not. There is a specific provision 
in the bill for that purpose. 

. Mr. WALSH. How otherwise would they permit this money 
to be utilized for assisting in the developing of tracts? 

Mr. DOWELL. As I have stated, it is indefinite; but there 
may be conditions arising where it would be necessary to make 
these loans. As it is only for the purpose of starting the home- 
steader in his work, some condition may arise where the loan 
will be very beneficial to the homesteader and very advan- 
tageous to the commission in getting a good homesteader upon 
the land who could not otherwise go upon the land, That is 
the purpose of this provision, though, as I stated, it is quite 
indefinite. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for two minutes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. ; 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman would agree, I assume, under 
his definition, that all that would be necessary would be to boil 
this section down to one authorization, to make loans for that 
specific purpose, for assisting in developing tracts, and that 
would include everything? ` j 

Mr. DOWELL. Possibly the gentleman’s interpretation 


correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, does not the gentleman believe that is 
rather a broad discretion to vest in this commission, after de- 
tailing two specific purposes for which this money might be 
utilized, and then say, if necessary in any other way they 
wanted to use it? } 

Mr. DOWELL. I concede it is a broad and a very generous 
provision for the commissien and that they can go some dis- 
tance under this general authorization, but believing as we do 
that this commission would have one purpose and that is to get 
a homesteader who was properly equipped and suited to build 
a homestead, we felt we could trust the commission to protect 
the Treasury and at the same time assist the homesteader to get 
a start on his homestead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 215. Each contract of loan with the lessee or the successor to 
his interest in the tract shall be held subject to the following condi- 
tions, whether or not stipulated in the contract of Joan: 

(1) The amount of loans to any one borrower outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed 583.000. : 

(2) The loans shall be repaid upon an amortization plan by means of 
a fixed number of annual installments sufficient to cover (a) interest 
on the unpaid principal at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, and (b) 
such amount of the principal as will extinguish the debt within an 
agreed period not 5 years, The moneys received by the 
commission from any installment paid upon such loan shall be covered 
into the fund. The 8 of any installment due may, with the 
concurrence therein of at least four of the five members of the com- 
mission, be postponed in whole or in part by the commission for such 
reasons as it deems good and sufficient and until such later date as it 
deems advisable. Such postponed payments shall continue to bear 
12 755 at 8 rate of 5 per cent per annum on the unpaid principal 
and interes 

(3) In case the borrower's interest in his tract or his successor’s 
interest therein is transferred to or mortgaged, pledged, or otherwise 
held for the benefit of any native Hawaiian, or agreed so to be trans- 
ferred, mort; ged, pledged. or otherwise held, as itted by paragraph 
4 of section of this title, the commission may at its option 

eclare all annual installments upon the loan immediately due and 
payable or permit the successor to the borrower's interest in the tract 
to assume the contract of loan. In case of the borrower's th, the 
commission shall it the successor to the borrower's interest in the 
tract to assume the contract of loan. 

(4) No part of the moneys loaned shall be devoted to any purpose 
other than those for which the loan is made. 

(5) The borrower or the successor to his interest in the tract shall 
comply with such other conditions, not in conflict with any provision 
of this title, as the commission may stipulate in the contract of loan. 

(6) The borrower or the successor to his interest in the tract shall 
comply with the conditions enumerated in on 208, and with the 
provisions of section 209, of this title in respect to the lease of the 
tract. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, when I heard the very able 
and interesting statement of the Delegate from Hawaii on 
yesterday in reference to this measure I realized the desirability 
of the legislation, but I had not realized until to-day its great 
importance. There were some of us who had anticipated that 
to-day would be given up to a consideration of the so-called 
adjusted compensation legislation for the benefit of the World 
War veterans. However, this legislation before us seems to 
have been of sufficient importance to have displaced that 
program. I feel that this legislation is of such great im- 


1920. 


x = 
portance that we should have a larger membership here to give 
it consideration, and I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Forty-one gentlemen are present, not 
a quorum, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members falled 
to answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Echols Jones, Pa. Radcliffe 
Ayres Elliott Kelley, Mich. Reber 
Bacharach Ellsworth Kelly, Pa. Rhodes 
Baer Elstyn Kendall Riordan 
Bee Ferris Kennedy, Iowa Robinson, N. C. 
Benson Flood Kettner Rodenberg 
Black Frear Kiess Rose 
Blackmon Gard King Rowan 
Booher Godwin, N. C. Kitchin Rowe 
Bowers Goldfogle Kleczka Rucker 
Brinson Good Kreider Scully 
Britten Goodykoontz Lanham Sears 
Brumbaugh Graham, Pa. Lankford Sells 
Burke Greene, Vt. Lesher. Shreve 
Butler Griest Longworth Siegel 
Caldwell Griffin McClintic Slemp 
Cantrill Hamill McCulloch Small 
Carter Hamilton McKenzie Smithwick 
Clark, Fla. Hastings McPherson Snyder 
Cole Hayden MacCrate Steele 
Collier Hays Mansfield Stephens, Miss, 
Costello Hernandez Mason Stevenson 
Crowther Hersey Merritt. Strong, Pa. 
Curry, Calif. Hilt Montague Sullivan 
Dallinger Hoch Moore, Va Taylor, Ark. 
Dent Hulings Morin Tillman 
Dewalt Hull, lowa Mott Fare 
Donovan Husted Neely Walters 
Dooling Hutchinson Nicholls Ward 
Doremus James Olney White, Me. 
Drane Jefferis Padgett Winslow 
Drewry Johnson, S. Dak. Porter Wood, Ind 
nn Johnston, N. Y. Pou Young, N. Dak. 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sanrorp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill H. R. 13500, 
finding itself without a quorum, the roll was ordered called, 
and that 295 Members, a quorum, had answered to their names, 
and that he presented a list of the absentees for insertion in 
the Journal and RECORD. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 216. The commission may require the borrower to insure, in 
such amount as the commission may by regulation prescribe, all live 
stock and dwellings and other permanent improvements upen his tract, 
purchased or constructed out of any moneys loaned from the fund; or 
n lieu thereof the commission may directly take out such insurance 
and add the cost thereof to the amount of the annnal installments pay- 
able under the amortization plan, Whenever the commission has rea- 
son to believe that the borrower has violated any condition enumerated 
in paragraphs (2), (4), (5), or (6) of section 215 of this title, the 
commission shall give due notice and afford opportunity for a hearing 
to the borrower or the successor to his interest in the tract, as the 
case demands. If upon such hearing the commission finds that the bor- 
rower has violated the condition, the commission may declare all an- 
nual installments immediately due and payable, notwithstanding an 
3 in the contract of loan to the contrary. The commission sha 

ave a Hen upon the borrower's or lessee’s interest in his tract, dwell- 
ings and other permanent improyements thereon, and his live stock to 
the amount of all annual installments due and unpaid and of all taxes 


yen such tract and improvements no by the commission. Such liens 
shall have priority over any other obligation for which the tract, dwell- 
ings, other improvements, or live stock may be security. The com- 


mission may, at such time as it deems advisable, enforce any such lien 
by declaring the borrower's interest in his tract or his successor’s in- 
terest therein, as the case may be, together with the dwellin and 
other permanent improvements thereon and the live stock, to for- 
feited, and the lease in respect to such tract canceled, and shall there- 
upon order the tract to be vacated and the live stock surrendered within 
a reasonable time, The right to the use and occupancy of the Hawaiian 
home lands contained in such tract shall thereupon revest in the com- 
mission, and the commission maye take 5 of the tract and the 
improvements thereon: Prorided, That the commissoin shall pay to the 
borrower any difference in his favor between (1) the fair value of the 
live stock and any improvements in respect to the tract made by the 
borrower or any predecessor to his interest in the tract and (2) the 
amount of the lien. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman in reference to the 
language contained on page 15, lines 7 to 11, on the revesting 
in the commission of these lands after failure to pay interest. 
Under those circumstances, what will the commission do with 
the land? Can they reassign it? 

Mr. DOWELL. The commission will reassign it as though 
no transfer had been made. 

Mr. WALSH. For another term of 99 years? 

Mr. DOWELL. For another term of 99 years. 

Mr. WALSH. Can they handle these lands that have re- 
verted in any different manner than the original tracts so 
selected? 
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Mr. DOWELL. The bill provides they are to be handled pre- 
cisely as they were originally. \ 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 221. (a) When used in this section— 

(1) The term “ water license” means any license issued by the com- 
missioner of public lands, granting to any person the right to the use 
of government owned water; and 

(2) The term “surplus water” means so much of any Government- 
owned water covered by a water license, or so much of any privately 
owned water, as is in excess of the quantity required for the use of 
the licensee or owner, respectively. 

(b) All water licenses issued after the passage of this act shall be 
deemed subject to the condition, whether or not stipulated in the 
license, that the licensee ll, upon the demand of the commission, 
grant to it the right to use, free of all charge, any water which the 
commission deems necessary adequately to supply the live stock or the 
domestic needs of individuals upon anr tract. 

(c) In order adequately to supply live stock or the domestic needs 
of individuals upon any tract, the co ssion is authorized (1) to use 
free of all charge Government-owned water not covered by any water 
license or covered by a water license issued after the passage of this 
act, or covered by a water license issued previous to the passage of this 
act but containing a reservation of such water for the benefit of the 
public, and (2) to contract with any person for the right to use, or to 
acquire, under eminent-domain pro ngs similar, as near as may be, 
to the proceedings provided in respect to land by sections 667 to 678, 
inclusive, of the Revised Laws of Hawaii of 1915, the right to use any 
privately owned surplus water or any Government-owned surplus water 
covered by a water license issued 8 to the passage of this act 
but not containing a reservation of such water for the benefit of the 
public. . such acquirement shall be held to be for a public use and 

urpose. e commission may institute the eminent-domain proceed- 
ngs in its own name. = 

(d) The commission is authorized, for the additional purpose of ade- 
quately irrigating any tract, to use, free of all charge, vernment- 
owned water upon the island of Molokai and Government-owned surplus 
water tributary to the Waimea River upon the island of Kauai, not 
covered by a water license or covered by a water license issued after 
the passage of this act. Any water license issued after the parage 
of this act and covering any such Government-owned water 8 
deemed subject to the condition, whether or not stipulated therein, that 
the licensee shall, upon the demand of the commission, grant to it the 
right to use, free of ail charge, any of the water upon the island of 
Molokai and any of the surplus water tributary to the Waimea River 
upon the island of Kauai, which is covered by the license and which the 
commission deems necessary for the additional purpose of adequately 
irrigating any tract. 

(e) All rights conferred on the commission by this section, to use, 
contract for, or acquire the use of water, shall be deemed to include 
the right to use, contract for, or acquire the use of any ditch or pipe 
line constructed for the distribution and control of such water and 
necessary to such use by the com ion. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Under what jurisdiction are these water licenses, the 
licenses to use surplus water, now? Are they under the public 
land commissioner, or do they have a—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the commissioner of public 
lands now issues the leases to these water companies. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I would like to ask the gentleman about 
subparagraph (b). It says: = 

All water licenses issued after the passage of this act— 

That is, issued by the public land commissioner— 
shall be deemed subject to the condition, whether or not stipulated in 
the license, that the licensee— 

The person to whom the license runs— 


shall, upon demand of the commission, grant to it the right to use, free 
of all charge, any water which the commission deems necessary ade- 
quately to supply the live stock or the domestic needs of the individuals 
upon any tract. 

Does not that involve conflict of jurisdiction there? 

Mr. DOWELL. I think not, because it would only be re- 
served when this license is granted—the use of so much of the 
water as may be necessary for the domestic use of the home- 
steader. It was not intended that this should go beyond that 
point, because it might take more than could be secured in cer- 
tain licenses; but it was thought that the land could not be 
used at all unless there could be water furnished for domestic 
use, 
Mr. WALSH. They get this water for domestic use and for 
live stock without additional charge? 

Mr. DOWELL. Without additional charge. And it would go 
in the granting of the license. In other words, the license 
would not be granted except with this reservation. 

Mr. WALSH. But on these tracts that are occupied by 
native Hawaiians—who will pay for installing the water on 
them? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That would not involve any ditching. 
This is not for anything except domestic use and the use of the 
live stock. It simply means practically taking a pipe and tap- 
ping a main wherever the supply is for domestic use and the use 
of live stock. There would be no ditching, 

Mr. WALSH. Subparagraph (e) says that the rights con- 
ferred on the commission to acquire the use of water shall 
include the right to use, contract for, or acquire the use of any 
ditch or pipe line constructed for the distribution and control 
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of such water and necessary for the use of the commission. 
They can not use it for irrigation purposes? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Nothing except as provided there in 
subparagraph (e) in Molokai and on the Waimea River, on 
the island of Kauai. With that exception they can not use the 
water except for domestic purposes and for live stock. In 
Molokai the homes commission has not established water 
works. On the Waimea River théy can take the surplus water, 
water that other people do not use, if more than necessary, and 
the commission, when it does that, can have the right to con- 
demn. 

Mr. WALSH. This did not involve the installation of irri- 
gation works there and having the cost of it imposed on the 
people who occupy these tracts? 

Mr. TIUMPHREYS. No. They are authorized to do that by 
another section here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

ae Clerk read as follows: 


The commissioner’ means the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii; 
Wee The term land board’ means the board of public lands, as 
ed in subdivision Sy of this section 
N — ublic lands includes all lands in the Territory of 
‘ernment or Crown ds previous to August 15, 


conser- 

varus 2 2 water 4 = e ublic purposes, and — to which 
ter, SUDDIY, OF. — — absolute fee a ownership, un- 

— — —— ced lander 2 eaten of the commissioner and given 
the status of pu lands in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission act, 1920, or the Revised Laws of 
Hawaii of 1915; and 


“(4) The term ‘person’ includes individual, partnership, corpora- 

tion, and a tion. 
b) Any term r described in section 347 or 351 of the 
Laws of Hawaii of 1915, except a term defined in subdivision 


vised 

sisten at with th Ranya any 
en e con 

1 meaning as given it by such definition or 5 
3 She awaii relating to public ds, the settlement of 

Agen i thin act. shall continue. in force until Congress 
t a continue in force un ‘on 
exept, 5 ept as chan Subject to the approval of the President, all 


rovision of this on have the same 


— —ç 


3 provide. 
1 ee and other dispositions of the publie 3 
agreements concerning the same, and all franchises nted ‘the 
lat fag government in conformity with the laws of waii een 
the Tth da July, 1898, and the 28th day of ber, 1899, are 


con: In said laws 
and 


of public lands,’ or their equivalents ; 


f the United States’ or ‘that I have declared intention 
fo become a citizen of the United States, as uired by law,’ for the 
bg that I am a citizen by birth (or or nati tion) 


cultural land by the 
under; 


land which d for or adja- 
cent waters, or bo shall be granted, sold, or renewed EA e covers: 
ment of the Territory of wali for a lo period than 


after due notice as p 
laws of the Territory of await Tach su suc! 8 
terms and 9 ot 1 The land. or any part thereof so 
ti thereof $ for — — 3 purposes, in ‘which 

the opera’ 4 
— — ne — in proportion to the value of 


3 . — rovision from the iene of any “lands 
suitable for the sugar cane whenever he deems a. 
vantageous to the Territory of Hawaii. Land so leased shall not be 
subject to such right of 8 

“(e) All funds arising from the aaie or lease or other disposal of 
public lands shall be appropriated © * laws of the government ot 
the Territory of Hawaii and applied to 55 uses and purposes for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the Territory of Hawaii as are consistent 
with the AE age resolution of 8 approved July 7, 1898. 

“(f) No person shall be entitled to ve any te of occu- 
tion, Noob of purchase cash freehold agreement, or 1 
omestead t who, or whose husband or wife, has previously 

taken or held more than 10 acres of land under any such te, 
lease, or 3 eement made or issued —.— May 27, 1910, or under an 
se 5 pear based thereo or who, or whose husban 
or page, rer or both of them, owns other land tin the Territory the combined 
area of which bag Sige iang d in tion exceeds 80 acres; or who is an 
alien, unless he has å intention to become a ‘citizen of the 
United States as provided by law. No person who has so declared his 
intention and taken or held under any such certificate, lease, or a 
ment shall continue so to hold or become entitled to a homestead 
os 3 of the land unless he becomes a citizen within five years 
ter 


therein or — I thereof, ab 


commissioner and governor, thereafter, whether Tarore or ati a 
d lease or ag thereon, be 


homestead has been r be con tracted 
8 rectly or indirectly, 22... RROLIN 
ed, mort gaged, leased, or 8 transferred to or acquired 
— PA a q by or ior the benefit of any alien or co oration; or, before or 
after the issuance of a homestea or, before the ‘Issuance of a 
p tent, to or by or for the benefit of any other person; or, after the 
nce of a patent, to or by or for the benefit of any person who 
owns, holds, or controls, or indirectly, 
thereof the combined area of which and the question exceeds 
80 acres. The prohibitions of this h en . apply to trans- 
fers or acquisitions by inheritance or between tenants in common.” 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, in line 16, page 25, after the 
word “from,” I move to strike out the comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DoweLt moves to amend, on page 25, line 16, after the word 
“from,” by striking out the comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. y 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 


viptd land or the use 


“ayes seemed to have it. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
to check up. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Eiris 306. The sixth paragraph of section 73 of the Hawaiian organic 
58 amended to read as follows: 

he commissioner, with the approval of the governor, may give 

n (1) who is a citizen of the United tes or who has 

legally declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States 
and hereafter becomes such, and (2) peas Bog hs or whose predecessors 
in interest have, improved any par SE oP pann lands and resided thereon 
continuously for the 10 years next ing the ES N T to ane 
a preference right to purchase so wach of such and su 
ing land as may reasonably be required for a 7 ata fair ge to 
be determined by three disinterested citizens to rab es gor by the 
governor. In the determination of such purchase p. , the commis- 
sioner may, if he deems it just and reasonable, dis the value of 
the an a aaee on such parcel and adjoining — parcel 
of public lands js reserved for public purposes, either for the use of 
the United States or the Territory of waii, the commissioner may, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division in order 


with the approval ef the governor, grant to such person a SAn m 
right to purchase public lands which are of similar char: value, 
and area, and which are Staaten: in the same land The 


rivilege "granted by this paragraph shall not extend to any original 
essee or to an assignee of an en lease of public lands.” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to obtain information. What is the number of. 
acres that is considered to be a reasonable amount of land for 
a home? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. To what line does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. WATSON. In line 24, which provides that the commis- 
sioner shall parcel out the amount of land deemed necessary for 
a home. I was wondering how many acres it would require. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I will state to the gentleman that is the 
present law, which we do not change in that respect in this bill. 
But for first-class agricultural land about 10 or 15 acres, and 
sometimes 20. 

Mr. WATSON. Not as much as in this country, of course? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. It is a very small acreage. 

Mr. WATSON. What is raised upon such small plats to 
enable the natives to make a living? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They raise pineapples, and sugar beets, 
and various vegetables. They can raise hay, but they can not 
cure it. 

Mr. WATSON. Can they grow sufficient produce to provide 
for their subsistence. 

. HUMPHREYS. Yes. It is not limited to 10 acres. It 

go higher. Ordinarily they can. This taro that they 
VVV It is the 
favorite dish. They can grow that on a small acreage. They 
all have fishing rights. Ties cas eck wine very wall Oe 3D. oF 20 
acres of land, provided it is agricultural land. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(e) Whenever after the 
occurs a Bae in the oe 


and the 
— — 


of this amendatory act, there first 
bong paset Bet Seen oe 5 office is abolished 


me district judge. 
and oF See incident to his 
4 and 8 all duties 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this ts a very valuable dis- 
cussion, but I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman to assume my 
prerogatives over there. [Laughter.] 

Thes CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point that there is no quorum present, The Chair will count, 
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Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan withdraws 
the point of no quorum. The Clerk will read. 


Sec. 312. Section 92 of the Hawaiian organic act is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 92. That the following officers shall receive the following 
annual salaries to be paid by the United States: The governor, $8,000; 
the secretary of the Territory, $4,500; the chief justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory, $7,500; the associate justices of the supreme 
court, $7,000 each; the judges of the circuit courts, $6,000 each; the 
United States district attorney, $5,000; the United States marshal, 
8 The governor shall receive annual ane the United States, 
n addition to his are 4 (1) the sum of $1, for srona postage, 
and ipcidentals, and (2) his traveling expenses while absent from the 
capital on official business. The governor is authorized to employ a 
private secretary who shall receive an annual salary of $3,000, to be 
paid by the United States.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. DOWELL : Page 33, line 12, after 
221.0005 hi of,” strike out the figures “ 1,000” and insert in lieu thereof 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the members of the com- 
mittee how much the United States marshal out there gets now. 

Mr. DOWELL. Three thousand dollars. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that these are rather extraor- 
dinary increases to all these Government officials there. We 
have United States marshals in some of the largest States who 
are not getting over $3,000, and I understand that all these 
salaries in this paragraph have been increased practically 
$1,000. Is that so? 

Mr. DOWELL. From $500 to $1,000, I think. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly the cost of living has not borne 
down as severely on the inhabitants of this Territory as it has 
in this country. I can not quite understand why the committee 
have been so generous in this matter. What testimony did they 
have as to the necessity for granting the thousand-dollar in- 
crease? t 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Chairman, we have a peculiar 
situation there. I can readily understand that some of the 
Members here may wonder why larger salaries should be paid 
to the officials in Hawaii than you pay in some of your States. 
You must understand that Hawaii is a Territory which has a 
commerce back of it of $150,000,000. That fact alone shows 
that it is not a one-horse Territory and deserves consideration. 
You pay the Federal judges in Hawaii $7,500 a year, while our 
circuit judges are getting only $4,000, and any one of our circuit 
judges does five times as much work as the Federal judges in 
Hawaii do. Our Territory recognizes the worth of even police 
magistrates. We pay our police magistrates in Honolulu more 
than you pay our circuit judges. We pay our attorney general 
more than you pay the governor. It is not easy to get good men 
to serve in these places. To get good men you must have sal- 
aries commensurate with the positions that they hold. You 
speak of high cost of living. Why, in Hawaii we import most 
of our food products from the mainland. If it is true of the 
profiteering that is going on here, imagine, gentlemen, what it 
costs us to live in far-off Hawaii. 

Mr. WALSH. It is estimated that you have only 260,000 
people there in the Territory, a much less number than in most 
of the States. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. That is true, so far as population 
goes, but when you consider our commerce and our contribu- 
tions to the National Treasury, you will find that we are war- 
ranted in asking for this increase. 

Take the case of the marshal. In order to properly carry 
out his duties, it is necessary that he travel from one island 
to the other, necessitating long ocean voyages, and as the 
islands are volcanic, in some sections he must travel on horse- 
back. A salary of $3,000 does not seem sufficient for a good 
man in such a position. 

Mr. WALSH. You have been able to get them heretofore at 
the salaries paid, have you not? You have had no difficulty in 
filling these positions at the salaries that have been paid? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Oh, we have hdd difficulty in getting 
sons men. We have had difficulty in getting good men for our 
judges. 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad that this is a Territory, and that 
this bill is reported from the Committee on the Territories, 
because if it were reported from an ordinary committee we 
would not stop increasing salaries at a thousand dollars a clip. 


I shall make no more objection than what I have said, and 
thank the gentleman for the information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 401. All acts or rts of acts, either of the Congress of the 
United States or of the Territory of Hawaii, to the extent that they 
are inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. ALMON, Mr. Chairman, I intended to make some re- 
marks in support of this bill under general debhte, but only a 
short time was allowed for general debate, and I yielded to the 
Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. KALANIANAoLE] the time that was 
offered to me. 

The legislative commission of the Territory of Hawaii which 
visited Washington in the month of February last, consisting 
of Gov. McCarthy, Attorney General Irwin, Senator Shingle, 
Senator Wise, and Representatives Rawlings and Lyman, of the 
Hawaiian House of Representatives, were given a hearing be- 
fore the Committee on the Territories of the House, of which 
I have the honor of being a member. The facts brought out in 
said hearings, especially the information furnished by the 
members of the legislative commission, are most interesting and 
instructive. I invite the attention of Members of the House 
to those hearings, because they not only give a history of the 
Hawaiian Islands but a very accurate and interesting account 
of the islands and those good people at this time. The members 
of this commission are all high-class and intelligent gentlemen, 
and made a most fayorable impression on the committee. 

This commission brought the expression of the Legislature 
of the Hawaiian Islands recommending that such legislation as 
is incorporated in this bill be enacted by Congress. 

The committee was unanimous in reporting the bill, and very 
few amendments have been made. I am glad that the time has 
come when it can be passed. I am sure it is just and right 
and in the interest of those good people, and I trust it will pass 
by unanimous vote. [Applause.] 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. I move that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill to the House with the amendments, with the 
recommendations that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sanrorp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13500) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide a govern- 
ment for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as 
amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes commission, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments with the recommendation 
se the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 

0 pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. The question is on the amendments. Is a separate 
vote demanded on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
the amendments in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the House adjourns at this point the 
passage of this bill on Monday will be in order, will it not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that a moment 
to allow a report from the Committee on Enrolled Bills? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I withhold it for a moment. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and joint 
resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution repealing the joint resolution 
of April 6, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and Germany, and the joint resolution of De- 
cember 7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between the 
United States and the Austro-Hungarian Government; and 

H. R. 12626. An act for the relief of certain persons to whom, 
or their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands along 


* 
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the Snake River in the State of Idaho under an erroneous sur- 
vey made in 1883. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 
report for printing under the rule. 

The ‘SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he must recognize the 
gentleman from Michigan, if he wishes to be recognized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I must insist on the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
There is no quorum present. ` 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa moves a call of 
the House. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 

` DOWELL) there were—ayes 57, noes 0. 

Accordingly a call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Drewry Kennedy, R. I. Rose 
Bacharach unn Kettner Rowan 
Barkley Dyer Kiess Rowe 

Bell Echols Kitchin Rucker 
Benson Ellsworth Kleczka Sanders, N. X. 
Black Elston Kreider Scully 
Blackmon Ferris Lampert Sears 

Bland, Ind. Frear Langley Sells 

Booher Freeman Lanham Shreve 
Bowers Fuller, III. Lankford Siegel 
Brinson Fuller, Mass, zaro Slem 

Britten Ganly er Smal 

Brooks, III. Gard Longworth Smith, N. Y. 
Browne Glynn McCulloch Smithwick 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. McKenzie Snyder 
Buchanan Goldfogle Mekiniry Steele 

Burke Good McPherson Stephens, Ohio 
Butler Goodykoontz MacCrate Strong, Pa. 
Caldwell Graham, Pa. Madden Sullivan 
Campbell, Kans, Griest Mann, Ill, Sumners, Tex. 
Cantrill Hamill ason Tague 

Carew Hamilton Merritt Thomas 
Carter Hastings Montague Tillman 
Clark, Fla Hayden Moore, Va. Tilson 

Cole Hays Morin ‘Towner 
Collier Hernandez Nicholls Treadway 
Cooper Hill olan Vaile 

Cop Hoch Olney Vare 

Costello Hulin Parker Voigt 
Crowther Hull, Iowa Phelan Walters 
Curry, Calif Hust Porter Ward 
Dallinger Hutchinson Pou heeler 
Davis, Minn. James Radcliffe Wilson, III 
Denison Jefferis Rainey, Ala Wood, Ind: 
Dent Johnson, 8. Dak. Reavis Woodyard 
Dewalt Johnston, N. Y. eber Yates _ 
Donovan Jones, Pa. Reed, W. Va Young, N. Dak. 
Dooling Kelley, Mich, Rhodes 

Doremus Kelly, Pa. Riordan 

Drane Kendall Rodenberg 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
CRAMTON) there were 220 ayes and 14 noes. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dower, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12272) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had further in- 
sisted upon amendment numbered 93 to the bill, and had asked 
a further conference with the House, and had appointed Mr. 
GnONNA, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Gore as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

- AGRICULTURAL BILL. 

Mr. HAUGEN, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 12272) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, for printing under the rule, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Evans of Nevada, for several weeks, on account of 
the serious illness of his mother and important business. 

To Mr. Larsen, for three days, on account of attending the 
meeting of the board of trustees of the Georgia Normal School. 


HOUSE OF BURGESSES AND LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address on the signifi- 
cance of the three hundredth anniversary of the House of Bur- 
gesses and the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, whose ad- 
dress is it? 

Mr. FESS. It is signed by the Vice President of the United 
States, ex-President Taft, three or four members of the Cabinet, 
and others. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
10378) to provide for the promotion and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 10878. An act to provide for the promotion and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, 
and to 8 for the disposition, regulation, and use of property ac- 
quired thereunder, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr. Epmonps, Mr. Row, Mr, 
Harpy of Texas, and Mr. LAZARO. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on this bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Hawaiian 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by publishing a letter written 
by Secretary Houston to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in response to a letter written to him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I make the 


May 18, 1920. 

Dear Mr. ForpNey: I received your letter of te 1, with the in- 
closed copies of bills H. R. 13798, introduced by Mr. JOHNSON, and 
H. R. 13799, introduced by Mr. RAINEY, to ponos for the payment of 
adjusted compensation to the veterans of the World War. Both bilis 
impose an 80 per cent war-profits tax. 

The most serious aspect of this compensation matter, as I pointed 
out when I had the honor of appearing before the committee, is the 
poms greatly to add, especially at this time, to the present grievous 

urdens resting upon the people of the Nation and upon the TRUER 
The method of financing the proposal raises graye problems, but is 
secondary. The very heavy burdens which will rest upon the Treasury 
by reason of laws me i enacted, including particularly the recent 
railroad laws, which’ it is estimated will entail an expenditure of 
approximately $1,000,000,000, and also by reason of the delay in making 
provision to realize upon the Government's investments in railroads 
and ships, taken in connection with the existing credit situation, sug- 
gest the need of grave consideration of the question whether, quite 
aside from and in addition to any taxation which it might be neces- 
sary to 1 in order to pay a bonus to the soldiers, it may not be 
necessary to provide for meeting the necessities of the Government in 
larger measure from taxation. The total indebtedness of the Gov- 
ernment maturing within three years. represented by Treasury certifi- 
cates, war savings certificates, and Victory notes, is in the neighbor- 
hood of $8,000,000,000. It is no longer possible to finance the current 
needs of the Government in rt by the issue of Treasury certificates 
except on onerous terms, which reflect upon the value of the Govern- 
ment's long-time bonds and depreciate them in the marke Further- 
more, it would appear to be d economy and bad finance for the 


Government to borrow money on short-term certificates of indebtedn 
(maturing within three to six months) to be invested for a term o 
years in railroads and ships. 
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difficult situation sa ctory. the 

the Government ought to spoar in the market for infre- 
quently as possible and for the lowest sums. Additional taxes also 
undesirab t they be less They 


le, bu may 
would at least bave the effect in 12.5 of enforcing 
is to 


ı I beg to submit to 
1 whether, all gs 
seek out additional sources of revenue to meet the current require- 
ts of the Go addi: 
would be if the soldier-bonus p 


rder to b iat it. f tin in considerable measure 
order obviate the necessity_of con sug in 
to meet them by borrowing. Having these thi 


me, 
ve 


roposed new 
F Ter oor ea ae 
ew of the ur; needs o vernment for 
‘quirements, your committee concludes that it will be to raise a 
1 ke 
Boe Ay In meantime I 
en the reasons indicated, and for other reasons, I think it would 
highly unfortunate for any new obligations to be placed upon the 
through the enactment of the bonus proposal in any form, 


9 yours, D. F, HOUSTON, 


Hon. Jose? W. FORDNEY, 


„ 
Ways and Means. ` 
Chairman Committee on W wer on tatices, 


REPORT FROM WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
‘sent to report, at any time before midnight to-night, two bills 
ainanimously approved by the Ways and Means Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to report before midnight two bills unanimously agreed 
upon by the Committee on Ways and Means. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. What kind of bills are they? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. One relates to administration meas- 
aires and one refers to personal service corporations, the tax of 
which as now levied is cut out by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BLANTON. Neither of them is a tariff bill 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, does either 
of the reports have reference to stock dividends? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, May 24, 1920, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


amount by taxation 
shall be 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 


taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting: 


a supplemental estimate of appropriation required for contin- 


gent expenses of the Independent Treasury for the fiscal year 


1920 (H. Doc. No. 778); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting’ 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of State submit-' 
ting a supplemental and deficiency estimate of appropriation! 
required by the State Department for expenses of foreign inter- 


course for the fiscal year 1921 and prior years (H. Doc, No. 


779); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


printed. 


8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting’ 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the State, 
Department for an increase in salary of the United States rep- 


resentative to the International Institute of Agriculture at 


Rome, Italy, for a secretary to the representative, and for 


traveling and miscellaneous expenses (H. Doc. No. 780); to 


the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting’ 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior’ 


submitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by 
the Interior Department for Freedmen’s Hospital, fiscal year 
1920 (H. Doc. No. 781) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, í 


Tha to be printed. 


oTa a 5 
5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a tenta- 


tive draft of legislation for the adjustment of claims under the 


act of March 2, 1919, for relief in cases of contracts connected | 
with the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes (H. 
Doc. No. 782) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14074) to amend the shipping act, 1916, as amended, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 1026), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14097) to assure to persons within 
the jurisdiction of every State the equal protection of the laws, 
and to punish the crime of lynching, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1027),-which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, m the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 2188) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes,” approved March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1183), reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 1028), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14197) to amend 
the persona! service corporation provisions of the revenue act 
of 1918, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1034), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14198) to amend and simplify the revenue act of 
1918, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1035), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 853) for the relief of Miles Swift, 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 1023), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 14196) to amend the acts of 
February 5, 1917, June 29, 1908, February 18, 1875, and May 6, 
1882, creating an immigration board, providing for the regu- 
lation of immigration, raising the standards of naturalization, 
extending its privileges to ali who qualify, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14197) to amend the 
personal service corporation provisions of the revenue act of 
MIS and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14198) to amend and simplify the revenue 
act of 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 361) providing 
for a recommendation of pardon and amnesty for all military 
offenders whose military offenses do not involve moral turpitude 
and were committed between April 6, 1917, and January 1, 1920; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey in furtherance of a national system of high- 
ways in cooperation with the yarious States of the Union; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts relative to the official recognition by the 
powers of the right of the Jewish people to a national existence 
in Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. O'CONNELL: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey in furtherance of a national system of 
highways in cooperation with the various States of the Union; 
to the Committee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14199) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Roberts; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. J 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 14200) granting a pension 
to August Koeser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 14201) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara Larish; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14202) granting a pension to Ellen Jeffer- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 14203) granting a pension 
to Benjamin E. Mosby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 14204) for the relief of the heirs 
of William August Ahrend, deceased ; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14205) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Polo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14206) granting 
a pension to Charles Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3826. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Institute 
of American Meat Packers, of Chicago, III., protesting against 
the baseless charges of profiteering made against the small 
packers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3827. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of a mass meeting of workers 
at Virginia, Minn., favoring the immediate release of all 
political prisoners and favoring the printing of papers in foreign 
languages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8828. By Mr. CASEY: Petition of Private Soldiers and Sail- 
ors’ Legion, in connection with the bonus, signed by Anthony 
Visoski and 86 other residents of Luzerne County, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8829. Also, three petitions by the Private Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Legion, in connection with a $500 bonus for ex-service 
men, signed by Mike Shugkys and 75 others; Evan J. Wiliams 
and 96 others; Harry Winters and 90 others, all residents of 
Luzerne County, eleventh congressional district, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8830. By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of shoe retailers of Connells- 
ville, Uniontown, and Brownsville, Pa., protesting against the 
enactment of the so-called Federal branding legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8831. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Bakers’ Union, Local 
163, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate joint reso- 
lution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8832. Also, petition of New York Produce Exchange and the 
William E. Blaisdell. Post 328, American Legion, of New York, 
opposing the bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8833. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Chamber of Commerce, La 
Crosse, Wis., favoring early report of Joint Commission on Postal 
Salaries ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3834. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of La Crosse 
Wis., in connection with location of a fish hatchery at that. eity; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

8835. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, favoring suffrage 
and representation in Congress for citizens of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3836. Also, petition of East St. Louis (III.) Lumber Co. and 
H. F. Drobisch, of Peoria, Ill, opposing delay or postponement 
of the zone postal rates going into effect; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8887. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of J. B. Noyes, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring early report of the Joint Commission on Postal 
Salaries; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

3838. Also, petition of J. B. Murray and others urging early 
and favorable report by postal commission; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 7 

3839. Also, petition of president of American Federation of 
Labor, in connection with House bill 12775; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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8840. Also, petition of Addison C. Getchell & Son, of Boston, 
Mass., protesting against proposed tax on advertising; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

3841. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of Wade Hampton Chap- 
ter, No. 1658, United Daughters of the Confederacy, relative to 
the omission of Lee and Jackson from the memorial columns of 
the Memorial Amphitheater, in Arlington; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3842. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York and the New York Produce 
Exchange, of New York, protesting against the passage of the 
bonus bill and the proposed method of taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8843. By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Private Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America, urging favor- 
able consideration of House bill 10875, providing a bonus of 
$500 for all who served in the World War; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3844. Also, papers to accompany H. R. 14183, granting an 
increase of pension to Matilda E. Ames; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3845. By Mr, McGLENNON: Petition of five branches of 
Friends of Irish Freedom, in connection with the recognition 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3846. Also, petition of Council of the town of Kearny, N. J., 
in connection with postal salaries; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

8847. Also, petition of two church clubs of Montclair, N. J. 
favoring loan for relief of central Europe; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3848. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Typothetm of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., protesting against proposed tax on advertising; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3849. Also, petition of Wolanski Post, No. 707, American Le- 
gion, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring fourfold bonus plan; to the Com- 


. mittee on Ways and Means. 


8850. By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Petition of Wilfred G. 
Albert and Miss Ottilie Blumenthal, Republican committee 
women, both of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against the manner in 
which the St. Louis post office is being conducted; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3851. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Robert Gair Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the passage of House bill 13874; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3852. Also, petition of Corporal John Ruoff Post, No. 632, Amer- 
ican Legion, Ozone Park and Woodhaven, Long Island, favoring 
bonus for soldiers, and William E. Blaisdell Post, No. 238, 
American Legion, and sundry other citizens, opposing the bonus 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8853. By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of 250 members of Private 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion, Los Angeles, Calif., in favor of 
House bill 10373; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8854. By Mr. RAKER: Two petitions favoring passage of 
House bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8855. Also, petition of T. F. Perry, post commander, American 
Legion Post, of Colfax, Calif., and the Private Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Legion of the United States, in connection with the 
bonus; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3856. Also, petition of Commercial Club of Independence, 
Calif., urging that the Lee Vining Creek Falls on the Tioga Road 
leading into Yosemite Valley be preserved in all their present 
scenic beauty ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, May 24, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for a religious experience that 
gives to us broadness of mind, purity of intent and purpose, 
an ever-enlarging sympathy, and love, and hope. Herein Thou 
dost set us free from the domination of the passing circum- 
stance of life. Thou dost give to us visions of the larger life 
that touch upon the great issues of life eternal. Draw us near 
to Thyself. Give us ever the light of Thy presence upon our 
pathway. May our hearts be constantly in attune with the 
Divine. We ask it for Christ's sake, Amen, 


The Reading Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday, May 21, 1920, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved, 


1920. 


CALLING THE ROLL. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge McLean Smith, Ga 
Ball Fernald MeNary Smith, Md. 
Borah Harding Moses Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Henderson New Smoot 
Capper Jones, Wash. Norris Sterling 
Comer Kellogg Nugent Thomas 
Culberson King Page Townsend 
Curtis Lenroot Robinson Underwood 
Dial Lodge Sheppard Warren 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Harz, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Hircucock, Mr. Jones of 
New Mexico, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Knox, Mr. NELSON, Mr. OVERMAN, 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Spencer, Mr. WapswortH, and Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts answered to their names when called. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I announce that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr._Reep], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] are engaged in business 
of the Senate in committee? 

Mr. Watsu of Montana, Mr. Gay, Mr. STANLEY, Mr. TRAM- 
MELL, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. PHELAN, 
Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Swanson, Mr. Grass, Mr. Myers, Mr. SMITH 
of Arizona, and Mr. Watson entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hargrs], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN}, and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolutions, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

H. R. 12626. An act for the relief of certain persons to whom, 
or their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands along 
the Snake River in the State of Idaho under an erroneous 
survey made in 1883; 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
accounting officers of the Treasury to allow credit to the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain 
cases; and 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution repealing the joint resolution 
of April 6, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and Germany, and the joint resolution of 
December 7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and the Austro-Hungarian Government. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—-UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR CO. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to present a question that has particular reference to my- 
self. I will say to Senators that it will not take more than 
15 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Utah will proceed. - 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr.-President, we all recognize the extreme 
sugar shortage in the United States as well as in all the world, 
and the serious consequences following such a shortage; and 


no one can object to any action that can be taken to control or 


regulate the lawful distribution of the same, but when any 
department of our Government undertakes to secure the defeat 
or the election of a United States Senator through an investi- 
gation of the affairs of a sugar company it is time that such a 
contemptible practice be called to the attention of the public. 

I am positive the honest people of this country will not ap- 
prove of any such rotten politics. This very thing is taking 
place in the State of Utah, and to prove this statement I have 
but to recite what has in the past and is taking place to-day. 

In the first place, I wish to go back some months when this 
unthinkable proposition was first brought to my attention by 
Gen. Richard W. Young, during his visit to. Washington as the 
attorney of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. He was here to learn, 
if possible, if there was any truth in the rumor that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was going to make an investigation of 
the affairs of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.; and if so, upon what 
basis and for what reason. Think of my surprise when he told 
me that he had no doubt the investigation would be made some 
time before the next election, and among other causes assigned 
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was the one that it would help to defeat me for reelection. I 
could not see how any investigation could possibly affect me, 
for I have never been an officer of the company; I have nothing 
to do with its management; I have never done anything for 
the company that I would not willingly have done for any 
other business organization in the United States; that I own 
but 440 shares of the capital stock of the company, valued even 
to-day at $9 per share, and the same came to me through the 
purchase at public sale of about 76 shares of the stock once 
owned by my father’s estate, and the balance of my present 
holdings came to me by my subscribing $1,500 to build a sugar 
factory at Dewey, Idaho, which proved a failure and was dis- 
mantled and removed to Utah by the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., 
after which I received stock in the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co, for 
my stock invested in the sugar factory at Dewey, Idaho; that 
I never bought a share of the stock other than the 76 shares 
already mentioned ; that I have never sold a share of the stock 
of the company in my life; and that the dividend I receive from 
the company is $22 per month. r 

So, under these conditions I paid no more attention to the 
matter until yesterday, when I received information of a tele- 
gram that had been sent from Salt Lake City by one George E. 
Sanders to Attorney H. W. Beer, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, at Rigby, Idaho, to which I will call the Senate's 
attention later. Senators will remember that last December I 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact that the Attorney 
General had fixed the price at which the producers of beet 
sugar could sell their sugar at 10} cents per pound, while at 
the same time he allowed the cane-sugar producers of Louisiana 
to sell their sugar at 17 cents per pound. i 

The beginning of this year the sugar situation became alarm- 
ing. The President had refused, upon the advice of Dr. 
Taussig and against the advice of the other members of the 
Sugar Equalization Board, to purchase the Cuban crop at 
51 cents for Cuban raws, and shortly following that decision 
wild speculation in Cuban sugars began and prices advanced 
rapidly. The beet-sugar producers considered the situation 
intolerable, and the officers of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. decided 
to request that I take up the question with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and following is the part, and the only part, that I have 
taken in which the price of sugar was involved. 

On January 7 I received a telegram signed by officials of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. reading as follows: é 


Please see Attorney General and secure modification of his telegram 
dated October 18, wherein he said, in brief: The Department of Justice 
will treat as an unjust charge any price in excess of the United States 
Equalization Board's basis for beet-sugar sales and consider such a 
charge a violation of section 4 of the Lever food-control act.” Com- 
petitors here have sold sugars at prices ranging from 14 to 20 cents, 
and are competing with us for next season's beets in same fields, and 
we, under threat of prosecution, are maintaining Government's price 
of ten-fifty. Is this fair, reasonable, right, or just? Government has 
allowed Michigan beet to be sold at 12 cents without prosecution, and 
Loulsiana situation is well known. To fix price for one factory or 
locality on basis of cost means favoring the inefficient and slothful and 
penalizing the thrifty and prudent. Can not the 1 of Justice 

world’s market price, somewhere near 14 or 15 cents New 
York, and instruct district attorney here to institute 3 only 
if we sell above such figure? Situation intolerable, and our directors 
feel that conditions warrant and justify a price in excess of a ten- 
fifty price. Couldn't you get district attorney here instructed to insti- 
tute proceedings only if we sell above 14 cents? Parties here from 
East bidding for our sugar at 20 cents f. o. b. factory. Have informa- 
tion that thousands of tons are being sold by refiners in New York at 
5 cents and above. 


Immediately upon receipt of the telegram I took the subjeet 
matter up with the Attorney General's office. The Attorney 
General advised me that he was not familiar with the details 
of the sugar situation, but would instruct Mr. Garvan to come to 
my office the following morning for the purpose of holding a 
conference on the question of the future price of beet sugar. I 
then answered the telegram as follows: 

Attorney General has instructed Mr. Garvan to hold conference with 
me this afternoon on question of prce of sugar. Presented your tele- 
gram tọ the Attorney General, and he did not see his way clear under 
the law to pass upon the question with the information he has at hand. 
Will report result of conference as soon as possible, 

Mr. Garvan failed to come to my office on the 9th, but the 
Attorney General sent Mr. A. H. Riley, of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Department of Justice, to see me on the morning of 
January 10. After a two hours’ conference with Mr. Riley I 
sent the following telegram: 

Held two hours’ conference with Riley, sugar man, Department of 
Justice. Believe he will recommend to Attorney General Monday to 
allow beet sugar to be sold on basis of 12 cents, increase of 11 cents 
per pound. ill advise me Monday and I will telegraph you results. 

On January 12 I sent the following telegram: 


Riley and Garvan prefer to wait until Wednesday to consult Attorney 
General, who is out of town, before deciding on subject matter of your 
telegram relative to sugar prices, f 
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On January 14 I received the following night lettergram: 

We thank you very much for your splendid work on sugar matter. 
This morning American Sugar Refining Co. announces price 15 cents 
New York, and this afternoon C and H make same price San Fran- 
cisco. In normal times these two concerns virtually make sugar market 
for United States based on Cuban and Hawaiian raw sugars, respec- 
tively. Doubtless you have presented to Department of Justice the im- 
practicability of ultimate consumer receiving benefit of ten and a half 
price in Utah when sugar is bringing 15 te 20 cents retail in eastern 
markets. From information received through our brokers we are con- 
vinced that little or no sugar is reaching the consumer based on a 
ten and a half price, hence the ridiculousness of a situation that com- 
pels one or two com es in Colorado and Utah to continue selling 
sugar on such a bas As an example of the unbearable condition 
here speculators are buying our sugars in five and ten bag lots, assem- 
bling same into carloads, shipping to Chicago, where they net six or 
seven dollars per bag profit, and should we attempt control situation 
by withholding sugars from market would likely be charged with hoard- 
ing as we were in Northwest recently. Since previous telegram, Gun- 
nison, Rigby, and other producers, who have accepted higher prices 
than Government allowed for sugars, are bidding $12 for beets in our 
fields, while we can not afford to go higher than $10 account having 
sold our sugar on 10}-cent basis. elegraph us something definite to- 
morrow if possible. ur directors feel situation intolerable. 

After the receipt of the above telegram and a conference with 
Mr. Riley I sent a telegram, dated January 15, as follows: 

Wire me immediately number of tons of beet sugar that can be 
shipped East within 30 days from all factories in Colorado and Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, or factories controlled by Sugar companies within those 
States providing price paid is on 12-cent basis. 

To that telegram I received the- following answer: 

Fifty-five million one hundred thousand pounds all companies allot- 
ment to March 1, based on 12 cents seaboard basis, but none of this 
to be shipped east of Chicago, as we are obliged to take care of our 
trade in our eastern territory on monthly allotments. 

Shortly after the receipt of this telegram I held another con- 
ference with Mr. Riley, following which I sent, on January 16, 
the following telegram: 

Am directed to notify you that sugar companies named in my tele- 

m, dated January 15, may ship 55,100,000 pounds beet sugar between 

anuary 17 and March 1, at 12 cents seaboard basis, but none of it 
to be shipped east of Chicago. Each 3 with amount, name ot 
urchaser, and destination to be sent daily by letter direct to A. W. 
Rite „ Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. 8 Please make best possible distribution. Letter will follow. 

I received in answer to this telegram on January 17 a wire 
as follows: 

We wish to peo) 1 to you our thanks for the quick action you 
have secured in relation to sugar matters. As a consequence the differ- 
ent sugar companies have practically arrived at the conclusion that 
they will announce a $12 price per ton for beets in 1920. Inasmuch 
as New York and San Francisco basic price 15 cents, why is it Gov- 
ernment continues to try to hold down price of beet sugar, in which 
farmers of all these States so greatly interested? X 

After consultation with Mr. Riley on January 19 I sent the 
following telegram : 


Read your telegram January 17 to oe 2 Department of Justice, and 
he thinks if all beet sugar now on hand is sold at 12 cents announce- 
—4 1 be made that companies will pay ro per ton for 1920 

ts. 


f sugar is sold at 15 cent undas profits would follow and 
g law. 


would lead to prosecution under exis 

I wired the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. on January 20, after re- 
ceiving a telephone message from Mr. Riley, as follows: 

Reported to Department of Justice you have withdrawn sugar from 
sale. Wire facts in case. 

I received an answer to that telegram January 24 reading as 
follows: 

Report of our withdrawal from market absolutely untrue. More than 
40,000 bags now rolling to eastern territory, and in addition have in- 
voiced 1880 000 bags so far this month. otal amount of new sugar 
shipped 670,000 bags out of this season's production, or more than 50 
pe cent of total sugar produced to date, as compared with less than 

per cent sold same date last year. 

On January 17 I received a telegram from Mr. W. L. Petrikin, 
of the Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo., as follows: 

In conformity with your tel m to Nibley, dated January 16, re- 
garding distribution of sugar to March 1, it is our intention to cooper- 
ate to full extent, and we will immediately arrange to distribute as 
early as possible the quantity reported on 12-cent seaboard basis. 

On January 19 I directed a letter to Mr. Petrikin, in which I 
inserted a copy of my telegram of January 19 to the manager 
of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 

This is the full and true account of every action of mine in 
connection with the price at which sugar was to be sold, I read 
every telegram I received and every telegram I sent on this 
subject to Mr. Riley, of the Department of Justice, and every 
one of them met his approval. 

From the Salt Lake City daily papers I learned that recently 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has advanced the price of beet sugar 
to the market price of sugar at New York and San Francisco, 
and the only reasons assigned for so doing that I am aware of 
are announced by the company in advertisements in the Salt 
Lake papers. Following is an extract from one of the adver- 
tisements received by me this day: 

The business of this 8 is to manufacture and sell sugar. It 


s been in business for ost 30 years. Its commodity until the 
893 of the war was always sold at the market price, based on sup- 


ly and demand. Prices sometimes have been up and sometimes have 
fee down. Many years have been lean years from a profit standpoint. 
Others have been 8 8 The t 0 s sales for the fiscal year 


ending Februa: 8, 1920, amoun o 1,756,834 ba 
made Epron 0 $1.62 per bag. There is not a fair ce committee in 
the land that has named as low a price for the wholesaler or retailer, 
Even the Attorney General of the United States in his latest state- 
ment says that the retailer is entitled to a margin of $2 per bag for 
nanag sugar. From the standpoint of fair play, isn’t the manufac- 
turer of sugar entitled to as much profit as the middleman who dis- 
tributes his s? 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has always been fair with the people of 
Utah. During the past six months it has sacrificed a lot of money in 
order to retain sufficient sugar for home consumption. Had it not 
done so, sugar to-day might have been selling in Utah at 30 to 32 cents 
wholesale and from 33 to 35 cents retail, as it is in scores of cities in 
the land. During the 5155 year it has distributed in this intermountain 
country more than 600,000 bags of sugar, or nearly one-half of its 
entire production. In ordinary times it has never been able to sell in 
this market more than 15 per cent of its output, which demonstrates 
beyond question of cavil that in spite of all the Government's efforts 
thousands and thousands of bags of sugar have been picked up at the 
prevailing low price in Utah and oe to eastern markets, where 
the ulators have enjoyed a profit of from $5 to $10 per bag. 
Failure of the Government to prevent this sort of profiteering made the 
recent advance necessary in order to stop the drain on intermountain 
wee supplies. Hence the advance in price to the prevailing eastern 
and western wholesale market. The Utah-Idaho 8 Co, has been 
charged by the Department of Justice with profiteering, and yet this 
company has never exacted one penny more than the prevailing market 

rice, which is and always has been established by New York, New 
rieans, and San Francisco markets. 


I am not defending the action of the company nor am I re- 
sponsible in any way for the adyanced price of sugar, nor am 
I complaining of the Federal Trade Commission making an in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the company; but I do object to the 
program and object to the investigation as outlined in the fol- 
lowing telegram to one George E. Sanders, an ordinary finan- 
cial crook, so demonstrated in his swindling deal in promoting 
a paper sugar factory at Hamilton, Mont., from Attorney W. H. 
Beer, of the Federal Trade Commission, who has the investiga- 
tion of the company in charge, and Sanders’s answer to the 
same: 


„ on which it 


RIGBY, 13, 1920. 
GEORGE SANDERS. 
Care of Dr. Bnow, 60 First Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah: 


Expect to close; leaving here Saturday. What do you intend to do 
regarding Medford and Grants Pass proposed hearing? Wire e collect, 
Federal Trade Commissioner. 
(Gov. rates, 23222 Fed. Trade Comm.) 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, May 13, 1920, 
Hexry W. BEER, 


Special Counsel, Federal Trade Commission, 
Rigby, Idaho: 


Do not know what to advise you about proposed hearing at Grants 
Pass. Think you ought to have about three weeks from now. One of 
your investigators should be there a week in advance lining up wit- 
nesses. Do not be in too big hurry to finish your case, as public senti- 
ment is fast chases and almost entirely for Government prosecution, 
Sugar magnates anxious for you to get through. Palmer should keep 
ae on job. If you keep a going for two months, it will cost Soor 

is Senate seat. Better kill some time with Washington authority, 
Ogden to-morrow. 
G. E. SANDERS, 


9059, May 14, 1920. 

Mr. President, this is the program, and I shall wait and see 
whether it meets with the approval of the members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or has received the sanction of the At- 
torney General. It begins to look to me as if Gen. Richard W. 
Young knew what he was talking about when shortly before his 
death he informed me what he heard was to take place in con- 
nection with an investigation of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co, 
Gen. Young was one of the leading Democrats, if not the leading 
Democrat, in my State. Shame upon officials of a department 
of the Government if they have lent themselves to such action! 
I think I know the people of Utah well enough to know that 
this sort of politics will never be countenanced, and if the offi- 
cials of Washington are acting in this matter upon the advice 
of politicians of the State of Utah their action will not assist 
in any way in my defeat or their success. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question before he takes his seat. 

The Senator has referred to this man Sanders in somewhat 
emphatic terms. Will the Senator inform me whether his rec- 


ord is such that it should have been known to the authorities 


employing him for this work? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, I can not conceive that it 
would not be known. It is known by everybody in Utah. It is 
known by everybody who has suffered from his speculations, 
That is the most modest term by which I can characterize his 
activities. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is to the interest of the 
public service that the Senator should have made this state- 
ment on the floor. While I am not in political sympathy with 
the Senator, I fully share his condemnation of the use of any, 
public official agency either to promote or to prevent the re 
election of any man in public life, if that has been done, 
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JOINT POSTAL COMMISSION, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
and correct a statement made by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKerrar] on Saturday in regard to the work of the 
Joint Commission on Postal Salaries—a statement which I 
did not hear and of which I did not know until my attention 
was called on yesterday afternoon to the statement as found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I want to say, Mr. President, 
that the statement is misleading, to say the least, and in some 
respects quite contrary to the facts. 

The Senator from Tennessee—and I regret that he is not 
present—begins his statement with the following announcement 
on page 7480 of the RECORD: 

Mr. President, to-day the Joint Postal Commission completed its 
ah and work has now begun in the preparation of a report and 
a 0 

That statement is prematurely made. The commission had 
not at the time the statement was made nor has it yet quite 
concluded its labors. There are at least two schedules of 
salaries yet to be finally passed upon by the commission. It is 
hoped, of course, that yet this week the commission may be 
able to make its report to both Houses of Congress, and that 
the report will be unanimous, but there are still some slight 
differences of opinion between members of the commission in 
regard to some of these salaries, especially the two schedules 
to which I refer, and no vote has yet been taken upon any 
schedule but that is open to reconsideration by the commission 
before the final report is made. 

Mr. President, I have nothing to say in regard to what the 
steering committee should do in including the postal salary 
matter in its program, save that I can hardly see reason for 
the implied criticism of the committee by the Senator from 
Tennessee for not including in its program something that has 
not yet been reported to the Senate, especially when there is 
yet some uncertainty as to the time when the report will be 
made. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator. from Tennessee did not quite 
stop with the announcement that the commission is engaged in 
the preparation of a report and a bill. On page 7480, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] asked the following question: 

And do I understand from the Senator from Tennessee that the com- 
mission, of which he is a member, has not yet reported? 

To which the Senator from Tennessee made the following re- 
sponse : 

It has not yet reported, but its report is ready. 


Mr. President, after the commission has concluded its work 
and agreed upon a schedule of salaries for the various classes 
of postal employees, it will require a few days, at least, of hard 
work, of most intensive work, to prepare such a report as should 
be submitted to the two Houses of Congress. 

This is a matter of great importance and I call attention to 
it, Mr. President, in order that,no unjust or improper inference 
may follow from the statement made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee in regard to this report. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if it is the 
expectation of the commission that the report will be presented 
to Congress in time for action before the recess on June 5? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that it is the expectation and the strong hope that the report 
will be presented to the Senate and to the House during the 
present week. I want to say, further, that when presented I 
hope we may have the cooperation of the steering committee, 
as well as of the Senators generally, in the speedy consideration 
of the report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the subject to which the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] has just called the at- 
tention of the Senate justifies a reference to a nation-wide and 
apparently thoroughly organized and apparently effective propa- 
ganda now being conducted in favor of this proposed measure. 

I presume mine is the common experience of every Senator. 
My mail is loaded to the guards with letters, telegrams, pe- 
titions, requests, and entreaties from all sorts and conditions of 
people—black, white, Jews, gentiles, Americans, foreigners, 
everybody—organizations, social and industrial, the constituents 
of the American Federation of Labor being particularly active 
in the campaign. 

I present to the view of the Senate a full-page advertisement 
taken from yesterday's New York Times, and purporting to be 
reprinted from the May 27 issue of the Literary Digest, and am 
informed that similar editorials are appearing all over the 
country, which indicates that these gentlemen, so anxious for 
relief from Congress, must have large funds somehow, some- 


where, in order to, meet the enormous cost of this sort of 
advertisement. 
These gentlemen may need, and greatly need, relief from the 


United States Treasury. The commission in all probability will 
ascertain that fact; but I am reaching a point where my in- 
terest is aroused by these continuing and repeated organized 
demands upon the Treasury of the United States, and I shall 
therefore demand a full consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee report, in view of the matters to which I have just called 
attention. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word in reference to 
some observations made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomaAs], wherein he assumes that all of the letters we are re- 
ceiving with reference to the increase of pay of postal employees 
are inspired propaganda upon the part of the postal employees. 
I am very certain that is not true, and if the Senator from 
Colorado should visit his own State, as I visited mine for a 
few days two or three weeks ago, I am very sure that he would 
find, as I found, that the great business and commercial in- 
terests, the heavy patrons of the Postal Service, are interested 
in this increase, not primarily as a matter of justice to post- 
office employees, but because they believe that the entire postal 
system, bad as it is now, will be utterly broken down through 
wholesale resignations from the service, and that the employees 
will seek more profitable employment elsewhere unless Con- 
gress very speedily takes action, giving them such recompense 
as will make it to their interest to remain in the service rather 
than to leave. 

So, I am very sure that the hundreds of letters we are now 
receiving constantly from the business interests of the country, 
asking for action, are not inspired by the employees, but are 
inspired by the self-interest of the writers of the letters. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am, of course, aware of the 
fact that many business interests are identifying themselves 
with this movement, and no doubt for the reasons, among 
others, which have just been stated by the Senator from Wis- 
consin; but of course they know, they must know, that in- 
crease of salaries has-been a policy of the Congress for the 
last four or five years, which increases, instead of improying, 
haye had little effect upon the efficiency of the service, for the 
very good reason that prices move upward out of proportion 
to these increases, thus leading to new demands; and such, in 
ee ere, will be the result of this increase if it shall be 
made. 

I do not want the Senator to understand that I will oppose 
a fayorable consideration of this measure. I do say, however, 
that in view of what seems to be an abnormal activity in 
behalf of it, we should give it full consideration before dis- 
posing of it. 

I confess, Mr. President, that the service is not efficient at 
present, That is largely true of many other branches of the 
public service. But it will continue so until normal condi- 
tions are resumed. all over the country. I can well under- 
stand—indeed, I applaud—the man in any branch of the public 
service who, having opportunity for private employment, wants 
to avail himself of it. I do not know of any greater misfor- 
tune that could overtake a friend or a relative of mine than 
his entry into permanent service for the Government. He may 
be able to make some slight advance in life; he may secure a 
promotion here or there; his compensation may be increased 
somewhat, perhaps materially, but he has placed himself in a 
rut; he has a certain routine of duty; he ceases to be self-reliant 
as the years pass; his energy and his enterprise are sapped by 
the dull and dry round of official life, and therefore many, 
perhaps a majority, of those who have spent half of their active 
lives in the public service, realize, and realize more fully than 
myself, because theirs is the experience, that the principal good 
fortune coming to a public employee is an opportunity to engage 
in the activities of private life. If I have any friends in the 
service—and I think I have quite a number—I would say to 
them that now is the opportunity to leave this dull, hidebound, 
chrysalis condition and expand themselves in private activities, 
for there, and there only, can their full ambitions have oppor- 
tunity for realization. 


SIGNAL CORPS SCHOOL——-CAMP ALFRED VAIL, N. J. (S. DOC. NO. 278). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of War, submitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation in the sum of $1,500,000 required by the War 
Department for beginning construction of the Signal Corps 
School at Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., being for the fiscal year 
1921, which, with accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUGE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3897) to amend section 16 of the act of Congress 
approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10378) to provide 
for the promotion and maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, to repeal certain emergency legislation, and provide for 
the disposition, regulation, and use of property acquired there- 
under, and for other purposes, agrees to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Epuonps, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Harpy of Texas, and Mr. Lazaro man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 179) authorizing use of Army 
transports by teams, individuals, and their equipment represent- 
ing the United States in Olympic games and international com- 
petitions, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bijl (H. R. 13500) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes commission, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 2789) for the consolidation of 
forest lands in the Sierra National Forest, Calif., and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. SMITH of 
Idaho, and Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado managers at the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, further 
insists on its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 93 to the bill; agrees to the further conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of 
Michigan, and Mr. Lee of Georgia managers at the further 
conference on the part of the House. 


UNITED STATES PILGRIM TERCENTENARY COMMISSION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. By the enactment of a joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States authorizing an appro- 
priation for the participation of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Provincetown and Plymouth, Mass., there has 
been created what is known as a commission to be known as 
the United States Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission, and the 
President of the Senate is, by the terms of said joint resolu- 
tion, authorized to appoint four Senators as members of that 
commission. 

In accordance with the authority thus vested in me, I ap- 
point as members of the said commission the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Harprye], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present an order adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of the State of Massa- 
chusetts relative to the official recognition of the powers of the 
right of the Jewish people to a national existence in Palestine, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the order was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tun COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1920. 
An order relative to the official recognition by the powers of the right 
of the Jewish people to a national existence in Palestine, 
Ordered, That the Massachusetts House of Representatives greets 
y the powers of the 
alestine, and 


t 
to facilitate the y development of Palestine into a Jewish national 
homeland, for o: on its own soil can the Jewish people live its own 
life and make, as it has made in the past, its characteristic and specific 


contribution to the spiritual treasure of humanity ; and be it further 


Ordered, That copies of this order be forwarded by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from this Commonwealth, and to 
the Zionist organization of America. 

In the house of representatives, adopted May 5, 1920. 

A true copy. Attest: ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the American 
Women’s Emergency Committee of New York City, N. Y., favor- 
ing the reestablishment of trade relations with Russia, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Local Union No. 470, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers, of Marysville, Kans., praying for the parole of Federal pris- 
oners, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Lamoreux Local Union, No. 
1961, Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Society, of Stafford 
County, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to reim- 
burse farmers for losses sustained when the Government fixed 
the price of wheat, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Gleaners Class of the 
Meadow Brook Church of the Brethren, of Westminster, Md., 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Glendale, Ariz., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for physical educa- 
oo which were referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Los Angeles 
Audubon Society of California, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation authorizing the granting of certain irri- 
gation easements in the Yellow Stone National Park, which 
was referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented sundry papers to accompany the 
bill (S. 4414) granting a pension to Georgia E. McKimmey, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1255) authorizing the Texas Co. to 
bring suit against the United States, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4400) to amend an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Masonic Mutual Relief Association of the District 
of reaver ined approved March 3, 1869, as amended (Rept. No, 
631); and 

A bill (S. 4310) to amend an act entitled “The New Mexico 
enabling act” (Rept. No. 630). 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3031) to appropriate $1,189.35 for 
the relief of Southern Iron & Metal Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for 
salvage material consisting of submarine cable purchased from 
the War Department, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 625) thereon. 

ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. EDGE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4431) authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Rock River in Lee 
County, Ill., at or near the city of Dixon, in said county, and 
I submit a report (No. 629) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Illinois Central Railroad Co., a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, its successors 
and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain. 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the city of 
Dixon, in Lee County, III., in accordance with the 8 of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
0 approved March 23, 1906. 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER BRIDGES. 

Mr. EDGE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4427) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city of Columbus, in the State of Georgia, 
to construct a bridge across the Chattahoochee River, and I sub- 
mite a report (No. 628) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 


1920, 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


1 between which said city of . — Ga., now maintains a 
ridge, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
— N pei construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. EDGE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably with amendments the bill (S. 4402) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Troup County, Ga., to construct a bridge 
across the Chattahoochee River near West Point, Ga., and I 
submit a report (No. 626) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out the 
words “consent of Congress and insert the word “ authority,” 
in line 4 to strike out “and Chambers County, Ala.” 
and, in lines 7, 8, and 9, to strike out the words “ the cities of 
West Point, Ga., and Lanett, Ala., on the boundary line be- 
tween Georgia and Alabama,” and insert “ and between and con- 
necting Montgomery and Perry Streets in the city of West 
Point, in the county of Troup, in the State of Georgia, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the authority is hereby granted to Troup 
‘County, Ga., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Chattahoochee River at a point suitable 
interests of navigation, at or near and between and connecting Mont- 
gomery and Perry Streets, in the city of West Point, in the county 
of Troup, in the State of Georgia, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” roved h 23, 1906. 

That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 

The amendments were to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
Troup County, Ga, to construct a bridge across the Chatta- 
hoochee River near West Point, Ga.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 


Mr. EDGE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4411) granting the 
consent of Congress to the counties of Pembina, N. Dak., and 
Kittson, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 
North at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak., and I submit 
a report (No, 627) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.; That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the counties of Pembina, N. k., and Kittson, Minn., to constru 
maintain, and operate a bridge and sppron cios thereto across the R 
River of the North at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at 
or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak., in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

rae the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4437) for the relief of Max B. Baldenburg; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4438) for the relief of Fred A. Davey; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4439) to regulate the sale of bonds, stocks, and 
other evidences of interest in or indebtedness of corporations 
or associations in interstate commerce, and to amend an act 
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approved October 15, 1914, entitled “An act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 203) authorizing the Secretary 
of War, in his discretion, to turn over to the county commis- 
sioners of Dickinson County, Kans.,a suitable amount of ponteon 
equipment for temporary use acress the Smoky Hill River, at 
Chapman, Kans.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. HENDERSON submitted an amendment providing for 
the construction of drainage facilities in connection with the 
Newlands reclamation project in the State of Nevada, intended 
to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. CAPPER submitted an amendment authorizing the widow 
of an officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, and Training 
Corps, while she remained unmarried, to purchase for eash for 
her personal use Government subsistence stores at the price 
charged officers and enlisted men, ete., intended to be proposed 
by him to the Army appropriation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


GOVERNMENT OF ITALY. 
Mr. KING. I offer a resolution which I ask may be read, 
and I shall ask for its adoption unless there is objection to it. 


The resolution (S. Res. 372) was read, as follows: 
Whereas 


Whereas the armies of Italy with unexampled fortitude and sacrifice, 
battled heroically and 
persistently throughout the war, and upon the 24th day of October. 

lied the vanquished 


into the war, felicitates the Government and people of Ital 
ense J 

8 Italy upon 
territor and the complete 
national unity of the Italian people, and extends its good will for the 
continued prosperity and glory o Italy in the community of the free 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If there is to be objection to the resolution, let 
it be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not see why it should not be adopted. 
Mr. KING. Very well; I ask for its adoption at this time. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on Thursday next, at the close 
of the routine morning business, I shall address the Senate upon 
the subject of the activities and accomplishments of the War 
Department during the war. 
OLYMPIC GAMES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 179) authorizing use of Army transports by teams, 
individuals, and their equipment representing the United States 
in Olympic games and international competitions, which was to 
strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 


That authority be, and is Dereng, given to the Secretary of War, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to use such Army 
transports as may be ayailable for the transportation of teams, indi- 
vid , and their equipment representing the United States in Olympie 
games and other international competitions during the present year. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the language adopted by 
the House as a substitute and the language used by the Senate 
is so nearly alike that there is no objection at all to it. I 
therefore move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. ` 


H. R. 13500. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 
30, 1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes commis- 
sion, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands, Porto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, 
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THE BONUS IN POLITICS, ly 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to read into the REC- 
orp a very timely and pertinent editorial from yesterday's 
Washington Post, entitled“ The bonus in politics.” 

“Tf the Republicans of the House of Representatives were 
actually moving to impose an additional tax of $1,276,500,000 on 
the people at this time for the purpose of giving a bonus to 
soldiers and sailors, the move could not be ascribed to anything 
but madness. But as the House Republicans know very well 
that no such tax will be imposed, their proposal to impose 
it may be set down for what it really is—a hypocritical and 
disreputable attempt to hoodwink the soldier boys for purposes 
of political advantage in the forthcoming campaign. 

“The House Republicans are trying to make it appear that 
they fayor the imposition of another billion-dollar tax upon the 
people; that the soldier and sailor boys must have this bonus; 
that the Democrats are opposing the plan, and the Democratic 
President is intent upon vetoing the bill, and therefore that 
the Republican Party is the only friend of the soldiers and 
sailors. Hence, if the soldiers and sailors have any gratitude 
they will be expected to vote the Republican ticket from Presi- 
dent to dog catcher. 

“The Republicans of the House would not pass the bonus bill 
if they knew it would pass the Senate and be approved by the 
President, for they know that the people would relegate all of 
them to private life for incompetence in swelling the public 
debt at a time when the public back is bending under an ex- 
cessive load. The House Republicans rely upon the Senate and 
the President to block the bill. Thus these ‘statesmen’ hope 
to fool the soldiers and sailors and yet ayoid the wrath of the 
taxpayers. 

“Such is the quality of statesmanship exhibited by the ma- 
jority of the once great Committee on Ways and Means and 
seemingly approved by the Republican majority of the House. 

“No more humiliating spectacle has ever been witnessed in 
the Capitol than that which will occur this week if a majority 
of the House shalt vote in favor of the bonus bill. The proposal 
is so offensive to decency, when stripped of its hypocrisy, that 
no individual Member of the House would dare to champion it 
in the presence of self-respecting soldiers and sailors of the 
recent war. It is an indictment of the good faith of its sup- 
porters, and the roll call will be used against them, individually, 
by their rivals in their districts. These rivals will not fail to 
tell the people how their Congressmen voted for an additional 
tax of $1,276,500,000. They will fully explain to all soldiers 
and sailors how the vote was cast in the knowledge that the 
bill could not pass—that it was, bluntly speaking, a swindle dis- 
guised as a bribe, intended to deceive them into voting the Re- 
publican ticket. How can any Congressman voting for this bill 
successfully cope with a rival who thrusts these deadly facts 
into the campaign? 

“The Congressmen engineering this fraudulent measure con- 
fidently count upon the ignorance of the soldiers and sailors. 
They seem to regard these young men as too simple to under- 
stand the intricacy of the scheme that has been hatched. They 
expect to convince the fighting men that a Democratic minority 
in Congress, or the Democratic President, as the case may be, 
blocked the bonus which a grateful Republican Party was anx- 
ious to give them. But the soldiers and sailors will not be 
misled. The truth will be conveyed to them before the bill is 
voted down in the Senate or vetoed by the President. 

Should the House pass this bill, a storm of protest will arise 
from the taxpayers. They will speedily rip off all the pretense 
that now covers the proposal. The Senate debate, if held before 
the recess, will expose the hypocritical action of the House ma- 
jority and will place before the two great elements concerned— 
taxpayers and fighters—the full truth. Thus the Congressmen 
who vote for the bill will be impaled upon one horn or the 
other, 

“In the meantime it behooves the soldiers and sailors to un- 
derstand clearly what is being attempted in the name of 
patriotism and gratitude. The protests which are coming in 
from former soldiers and sailors reveal that many of them de- 
tect the unwisdom of imposing extra taxation upon the people 
for the purpose of giving the fighters a bonus. Everyone 
knows that a tax is not only collected from the consumer, but 
is usually made the excuse for an extra charge. The bonus 
would amount to $1,276,500,000, which is staggering enough in 
itself; but by the time the consumers paid the tax it would have 
grown to $2,000,000,000 or more. The fighters and their rela- 
tives would pay this tax and its profiteering trailer. All patri- 
otic families have Liberty bonds, and the value of these bonds 
would depreciate if they were dumped upon the market, as they 
would be if taxpayers were squeezed by a bonus bill. Thus 
the fighters’ families would be doubly out of pocket, 


“ But there is no danger of committing the folly of enacting the 
bonus bill. Congress is about to adjourn. The campaign will 
be on. Business conditions are changing. Extra taxes must 
be laid to carry on the Government. The people will know 
more about the Government than they know now. If the House, 
before adjourning, should pass the bonus Dill, its action will 
have become a hissing and a byword before the Senate, next 
winter, will be called upon to discuss it.” 

This editorial, Mr. President, indulges in very plain and, I 
think, truthful expression. I do not think it goes far enough, 
however, because I believe that many of the members of my 
own party are quite as much concerned for political reasons 
in preparing and enacting this measure as are the Republicans. 
But if it be true, and I do not question it, that, as here stated, 
the Republicans of the House would not pass a bonus bill if 
they knew it would pass the Senate and be approved by the 
President, then I feel justified, both for the purpose of reliey- 
ing those gentlemen of the apprehensions they are said to en- 
tertain, and to assure them that they can accomplish their 
desire by accepting my statement, that four of us on this side 
of the Senate propose, if the bill comes from the House, to 
oppose it to the best of our ability. If any political advantage 
can be drawn from this statement, I am perfectly willing to add 
that every one of us is a Democrat. Whether there be others, 
I do not know. 

We are pressed for time, and only for that reason do I make 
the statement, for, assuming the correctness of this editorial 
that the sole basis for the proposed legislation is politics, if its 
sponsors can be assured that their end can be reached without 
indulging in so much useless work, it will be mutually beneficial 
to declare it. 

THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to read into the 
Recorp a statement by the Institute of American Meat Packers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Nr. SHERMAN. It reads: 


In reference to that part of Senator WaALsnH’s speech in the United 
States Senate yesterday— 


Referring to the day after the delivery of the speech— 
which referred to the packing industry, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers to-day issued the following statement : 

„Senator WALSH evidently has been misled by the old charges of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which has been disproved in detail, 
What the consumer wishes to know is, How much profit does the manu- 
facturer receive when he sells a pound or a dollar's worth of product? 
In the case of the packers the answer is that the average profit is a 
fraction of a cent a pound or less than 2 cents on a dollar’s worth of 
3 This is doubtless the smallest rate of profit received by any 

dustry in the world. 

“The packers’ profit in 1919 cost the average American family only 
about 5 cents a week. These facts often have been cited publicly and 
they never have been denied. No amount of prejudice and erroneous 
accounting calculations will obscure them. Moreover, the consumer is 
not unaware that according to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, meat has decreased substantially in 3 since last spring. 
while most commodities have continued on their upward trend. The 
consumer is beginning to realize that the campa of abuse and mis- 
representation which has been directed at packing companies has 
dama; the industry, 8 a man the interest of public ad- 
versely and working serious jary to live-stock producers. No in- 
du can serve the public with its maximum efficiency when con- 
stantly harassed by deliberate o) ized vilification, All the 2 
industry asks is to be judged on the facts, and it is now high e for 
the facts to rule. 

It bas been demonstrated time and time again on the basis of 
Government figures that the profits of peck companies play only a 
negligible part in meat prices—a fraction of a-cent a 33 he 
United States census figures show that in the packing industry the 
cost of raw materials constitutes 87.2 per cent of the value of finished 
products. The packing industry has given the consumer and the Gov- 
ernment a square deal. On that account it now deserves to be con- 
sidered on its merits and not as a convenient political target.” 


THE SUGAR SITUATION. 2 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed a letter written by the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] to a constituent of his on the sugar situation. I 
will not ask to have it read, but merely printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand it is a communication from the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; from the Senator. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

LETTER OF UNITED Staves SENATORN CHARLES L. McNarny WRITTEN 
APRIL 26 TO AN OREGON CONSTITUENT. 

“ In the summer of 1918 the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board was incorporated under the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, the stock being entirely held by the President as trustee 
for the American people. This corporation was based upon the 
food-control bill passed by the Congress in 1917. 

“This board, following its organization, entered into contract 
with the Cuban sugar board, through the instrumentality of the 
Cuban Government, and acquired Cuban raw sugar at the price 
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of 4} cents a pound at northern ports and 4 cents a pound at 
southern ports. The sugar was then transported to the United 
States where it was refined. 

“The Sugar Equalization Board entered into agreement with 
the refiners for a charge of $1.54 per hundred pounds for refin- 
ing, so that the sugar was sold by the refiner at 9 cents. per pound 
less 2 per cent forcash. This brought refined sugar to the home 
of the consumer at from about 10 cents to 10% cents per pound. 

“This arrangement worked satisfactorily. In fact, at the 
hearings held by the subcommittee, of which I was chairman, 
no complaint was made by producers, refiners, or distributors 
to this plan. 

“ PRESIDENT REFUSED TO ACT. 

In the summer of 1919 the Sugar Equalization Board peti- 
tioned the President to again acquire the Cuban crop of sugar. 
He refused to act. In the early fall they again renewed their 
petition to the President to buy this sugar at a price not agreed 
upon but thought to be about 54 cents, a rate in increase of 1 
cent above the 1918-19 price. 

“Again the President refused to take any action. Therefore a 
resolution was introduced in Congress setting forth the Presi- 
dent's position and anticipating the condition which now exists— 
namely, conscienceless prices. 

“The Agriculture Committee was asked to look inte the 
matter. I was chairman of the subcommittee. I held hear- 
ings. Later I framed a bill authorizing the President to buy 
the crop and to license refiners and dealers in sugar. Again 
he refused to act, and a statement to that effect was issued 
from the White House. This is the history of the transaction. 

Now I shall present the consequences. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, acting, in my opinion, without authority of the law, told 
Louisiana refiners of cane sugar that they might charge 18 
cents for their product and it would not be considered prof- 
iteering. 

“Naturally the Cubans, realizing that the price of 18 cents 
had been placed on the product here, began to raise the price for 
their product until the last information I have had from the 
President of the Cuban Republic is that Cuban raw sugar is 
being sold for 14 cents a pound in Cuba, whereas we bought 
it for 44 cents last year. 

“Not only that, but as stated and stated by me on the floor 
of the Senate, foreign nations have entered the Cuban market 
and from statistics supplied me by the Cuban people they have 
taken almost one-third of the crop. 


BIG PROFITS PROM SUGAR. 


“The refiner is charging more for refining than he did last 
year by practically 100 per cent. I suppose the broker and re- 
tailer are taking a big profit, until now sugar is being sold from 
a wide spread of from 20 to 30 cents per pound. Our beet- 
sugar crop does not come in until October, and I am afraid 
during the canning season that sugar will go up higher. 

“I do not know what Congress ean do. The President has 
the old food-control bill which he can act under, and which he 
did in 1918. He has what is called the McNary bill, passed in 

1919, again reciting his power, giving him power to pur- 
chase, and power to license, and power to control, and power 
to set prices, but he does not act. I have given up a tremen- 
dous lot of time in the hope that something might be done, 
and worked days to get the bill through Congress, only to have 
it overthrown by a stubborn and short-sighted Executive. 

“More money has been wasted by reason of the excessive 
price on sugar for this year than it cost to run the Government 
before the war, and that was in excess of $1,000,000,000.” 


RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have listened 
with a good deal of interest to the discussion which has been 
going on here with regard to the postal employees. I am hope- 
ful that in the near future something may be done to readjust 
the salaries of those servants of the people. I am inelined to 
believe that something will be done regarding the postal em- 
ployees, and I sincerely hope so. One reason for my hope is 
that those employees as a rule vote, and there is an election 
coming on, and that may be some spur to activity in regard to 
them. I hope it will prove sueh a spur, 

_ I wish, however, to call attention to another class of em- 
ployees who generally do not vote, and see if I ean not in some 
Way arouse some interest in their behalf. 

On the 12th of Mareh the Joint Commission on the Reclassifi- 
cation of Salaries of Federal Employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia made its report and at the same time reported a bill for 
the purpose of putting its work into operation. There is no 
question that the Federal employees in the District of Columbia 
are unfairly treated. There is no question that the service of 


the Government in the District is suffering because of this un- 
fair treatment. Hundreds and thousands of these employees 
are leaving the service because they can not support themselves 
on the meager salaries which they are receiving. The result 
of it is that these active, progressive employees who can find 
employment elsewhere are seeking it and the Government sery- 
ice is suffering accordingly. > 

This is @ matter of prime importance. The commission has 
made its report. It reported a bill at the same time and, so 
far as I am advised, neither has received the slightest con- 
sideration. 

I desire to state also that there are other thousands of em- 
ployees throughout the country to whose interest no attention 
is being paid by. anyone connected with Congress, so far as I 
know. The Joint Commission on the Reclassification of Salaries 
of Federal Employees in the District of Columbia related only 
to those employees and the other commission related only to 
postal employees throughout the country, but there are the other 
thousands from whom I am receiving letters from all sections 
of the country who are pleading that something may be done 
for their relief. I think there is not a Senator here who does 
not believe that they are justly entitled to some relief, and I 
trust while this matter is being brought to the attention of the 
Senate something may be done regarding the postal employees, 
something with respect to Federal employees in the District of 
Columbia, and that we may then take up this other great army 
of employees who demand, and justly demand, relief. They are 
not making an assault upon the Treasury of the United States, 
but they are simply asking for justice, that they may serve their 
country faithfully and efficiently. ‘ 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask the Senator from New Mexico 
if the report of the commission has been filed? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The commission’s report was 
filed on the 12th of March. It also presented a bill at the 
same time, which the commission hoped might be acted upon 
by Congress; and it reported a scheme of reclassification and 
readjustment of salaries that it was hoped might be put into 
operation. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is in relation to the postal employees? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It relates to the Federal em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PHELAN. Not the postal employees? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Not the postal employees. There 
has been considerable discussion this morning regarding the 
postal employees, and the hope has been expressed that some- 
thing will be done regarding them before the close of this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
made the remarkable observation that the Federal Government 
is suffering by reason of the fact that the Federal service is 
no longer attractive to energetic and active men, and that 
he would advise those now in the service, since there is an 
opportunity to find employment elsewhere, to leave the service. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the Senator uninten- 
tionally misquotes me. I did not say the Government was no 
longer responsive to the needs of the public service. I think 
the Government is as responsive now as it ever was. What I 
said was that the average man and woman is better off in 
private life than in public service. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understood the Senator to say that he 
would advise his friends in the service to abandon it for these 
reasons. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; every man and woman who writes me 
asking my advice gets that reply. I think they owe it to them- 
selves, especially if they have initiative, to develop it in private 
life because it is difficult to do so in the public service. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am sure the Senator has no serious inten- 
tion of trying to break down the Federal service. 

Mr. THOMAS, Certainly not. There is always an army of 
applicants ready for the places which me vacant. 

Mr. PHELAN, If the Senator seeks to obtain good service 
for the Federal Government, one of the means by which the 
service could be improved would be by making it more attractive 
and increasing the pay, for instance, of deserving employees of 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. THOMAS. What advance would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. PHELAN. I have been waiting for the report of the com- 
mission, not desiring to anticipate it; but I know, and the 
Senator knows, that the service is demoralized, because men 
are seeking and accepting employment elsewhere. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator knows, too, that the advance 
will only be to meet the high cost of living, and will remain at 
about that level. Does the Senator think that an improvement 
which would prove attractive to the ordinary man or — en- 
dowed with ordinary American initiative? 
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Mr. PHELAN, Whereas there is great call for men in all 
branches of work, I suppose those who are attached to the serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department would like to remain if the 
conditions of life were made tolerable for them by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Following the thought suggested by 
the Senator, is it not undoubtedly true that a large number of 
these men are hunting for óther work and are wanting to get 
out because they simply can not live on the present pay, the 
Government pay now being below the pay for similar work in 
private life? 

Mr. PHELAN. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have just returned from my own 
home and I find that the same kind of work, work requiring the 
same capacity, is receiving in private occupations 50 per cent 
more ihan these people are getting. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr, President, I should like to put myself in 
the position of one in common with my colleagues who are seek- 
ing a means and a method by which we can keep these people 
in the Government seryice. We are charged with the duty of 
making employment sufficiently attractive to hold experienced 
men in the service. So it is more than a question of meeting 
-the high cost of living. That is a temporary matter. We can 
reach that by a bonus, perhaps; but the Federal Government 
does not adequately compensate its employees in both the high 
positions and the low positions, A commission should seriously 
consider readjusting salaries. 

During the war many were attracted to the seryice of the 
Government for patriotic reasons. Now, when there is no great 
emergency which calls upon pen to sacrifice their private 
interests, we should be able to hold in the Shipping Board, for 
instance, and in the great departments men capable and experi- 
enced. The whole service has deteriorated since the war, which 
during the war showed great efficiency. 

The postal employees, I know of my own knowledge, are in- 
adequately compensated. I consider that they are the connect- 
ing link between the manufacturer and the customer, between 
the producer and the consumer. It is an agency of the highest 
value to the people, and I think the administration will stand 
the highest in history—as the most efficient—which carefully 
maintains its Postal Service as among its most useful activities, 

We have just provided for speed by making an appropriation 
of $1,400,000 for conveying letters across the country by air- 
plane. We must not in this age of speed forget the necessary 
work of distribution in the great cities by carriers, and main- 
tain a standard of adequate pay and living conditions just and 
fair to the rank and file alike. 


EUROPEAN FOOD CONDITIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will occupy the attention of 
the Senate for a moment if I may be permitted to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BORAH. A few days ago I called attention to a state- 
ment of one of our leading financiers, who is advising the Con- 
gress to appropriate $500,000,000 with which to do charity work 
in Europe. I was of the opinion then that the necessity for 
such an appropriation was greatly exaggerated, to say nothing 
of the constitutional difficulties. Since that time I have re- 
ceived a letter from the president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, of Philadelphia, Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain, who has just 
returned from a 10 or 12 weeks’ trip in Europe, during which 
he traveled throughout central Europe, yisiting most of the 
countries which were most directly affected by the recent war. 
In this letter he says: 

I haye just returned from an extensive tour of this district and take 
pleasure in sending ps a printed copy of a confidential letter in con- 
nection therewith which I sent to my works, 

I am opposed to appropriating any more money for relief purposes 
and am in favor of remoyal®from Europe of all our various 5 
tives excepting those which of necessity must remain for military or 
governmental purposes. 

The manufacturers of the United States should be pieces in a posi- 
tion that will enable them to extend credit for a period of years to the 
various industries of central and southeastern Europe to assist these 
wonderful peoples by their own effort and industry te rehabilitate their 
countries and assume their rightful places among nations. 

In an interview which he gave to the Public Ledger, of Phila- 
delphia, upon his return home, he said: 

Prices on all foodstuffs will come down after a While,“ said Mr. 
Vauclain. “ Wages will have to come down, too. Wheat prices will 
come down fast when grain can be imported from Europe. When the 
seven or eight years“ crop that is 12 — 5 stored in Siberia can be ex- 

rted the effect on the prices here will be something awful. Wheat, 

think, will be one of the first things to drop in price.” 
* * é * a * * 


Ero 
some 0 
have ever seen in my life. 
every country in Europe.“ 


conditions are wonderful all over Europe. In Serbia I saw 
the most beautiful fields of grain and herds of cattle that I 
The outlook for good crops is excellent in 
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The police aspect in Poland, according to Mr. Vauclain, is excel- 
lent. In his opinion it will be only a matter of a few years when that 
country will haye paid its debts to the outside world. 

» + * 


* * é L 

The sugar shortage, judging from Mr. Vauclain's remarks, is confined 
almost solely to the United States, In every European country, except 
agian’, he said, sugar is plentiful. 

r. Vauclain did not visit Russia on account of “diplomatic reasons.” 
From what he could learn, however, he does not believe that the condi- 
tions in that country are as black as they are painted, and is confident 
that Russia will recover its stability soon. 

Since receiving that letter I have had the pleasure of an 
interview with Mr. Vauclain, and it is exhilarating to talk with 
a man who sees Europe as it really is, who has been on the 
ground and actually observed, and is faithfully reporting, in my 
judgment, the conditions that there obtain.. I repeat what I 
said the other day, that what we need is to restore business 
relations as rapidly as practicable with all of the countries of 
Europe. 

There is a plentiful food supply in Europe. There is, of 
course, a breakdown in their transportation system, which pre- 
vents the distribution of the food supply as effectually as de- 
sired, and as it ought to be had; but, outside of that, the con- 
ditions in Europe are by no means so bad as they have been 
supposed to be. 

Dr. Alonzo Engelbert Taylor, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, upon May 16 said: 

Americans are largely wasting their sympathy when they talk of 
destitute, hungry women and children in Europe. There are not any. 
We might save our sympathy for America, where the food situation is 
not much better than abroad. Either Americans are becoming hysteri- 
705 in their desire to aid everyone or else the people here are being 
m upon, 

rope is producing more foodstuffs to-day than ever before in its 
history. There is an abundance of food on hand to last until October, 
when, according to the present outlook, food will be more plentiful 
there than in America. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that there are places in Eu- 
rope where there is a Jack of a proper supply of food; in the 
districts where contention and strife are still going on and in 
those districts which it is difficult to reach by transportation, 
I have no doubt there is a want of food; but the conditions 
which have been presented to the Senate by some of those who 
feel so desirous of appropriating money for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of the situation, in my judgment, do not exist. If we 
can restore our business relations and connect up the commer- 
cial lines between those countries and the United States, there 
will be no necessity for our appropriating $500,000,000 to be 
used for charitable purposes. Mr. Vauclain told me of an in- 
terview which he had with the Queen of Roumania, which I do 
not feel entirely at liberty to repeat, but it would seem that the 
people of Europe who are responsible as its rulers and goy- 
ernors are not asking for charity. They are asking for a-res- 
toration of business relations and for a certain amount of con- 
fidence until they can demonstrate their capacity to take care 
of themselves, 


HIGH PRICES AND CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate resolution 366. I do not. 
think there is any opposition to it, and it certainly should not 
take a very long time to act upon it. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the reso- 
lution is one coming over from a preceding day, and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is entitled to have it taken up under 
the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI ask that the resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 366) submitted by 
Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts, on the 18th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to appoint a select committee of five Senators, three from the 
majority and two from the minority, to investigate and report to the 
Senate the relation between high prices for necessaries and the con- 
centration of wealth, and for this purpose the President is hereby 
requested to permit such committee to inspect the tax returns of any 
rote association, or partnership in accordance with section 
257 of the revenue act of 1913. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that if the pro- 
posed investigation for which the resolution provides is to 
amount to anything, of necessity it would call for the expendi- 
ture of some money ; and if that is the case the resolution woul 
have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate under the law before it could be 
acted upon by the Senate. Does the Senator have any objection 
to haying the resolution referred to that committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly not; because I 
can well appreciate that any investigation would be useless if 
money were not furnished -with which to conduct it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The law itself, not the rule of the Senate, re- 
quires wherever there is to be an expenditure of money from the 
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contingent fund of the Senate that the resolution calling for 
such expenditure shall go to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I urge upon the chair- 
man of the committee to give the matter as early attention as 
possible? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am a member of the committee, and I shall 
call it to the attention of the Chairman. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I ask unanimous consent that 
the call of the calendar may be dispensed with. I will say 
that I make the request in order that the conference report on 
the water-power bill may be considered. 

Mr. PHELAN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The calendar 
under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. PHELAN. My objection arises from the fact that, the 
session being limited, we will not reach the bills on the calen- 
dar if we abandon the morning hour on Monday, which is set 
aside for their consideration, 


RESTORATION OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
business on the calendar, 

The resolution (S. Res, 76) defining a peace treaty which 
Shall insure to the people of the United States the attainment 
of the ends for which they entered the war, and declaring the 
policy of our Government to meet fully obligations to ourselves 
and to the world, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
be transferred on the calendar from Rule VIII to Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, before that is done I 
desire to say that I am not sure about the wishes of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] in regard to the resolution, 
whether he might want to call it up and possibly offer amend- 
ments to it in case his other resolution shall meet with an 
Executive veto. I should rather have him on the floor when 
the request is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I withdraw the request. I thought that 
the so-called Knox resolution having passed the Senate there 
was no real necessity for having Senate resolution 76 remain 
on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If this were the same resolution, there 
would not be any such necessity, but the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania introduced several resolutions on the same subject, and 
the Senator from Utah will remember that the one which was 
passed was amended in the committee, and I am not sure of the 
identity of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I withdraw my request, and merely ask 
that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


BUSINESS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and 
Noah Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A. 
Nicholas was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


STEAMER “ MAYFLOWER.” 


The bill (S. 1223) for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower and for the relief of passengers on board said 
steamer was announced as next in order. J 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this bill is 
similar to other bills which have already been passed. It is 
permissive only, and merely allows the parties interested to file 
claim for damages in the United States district court. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a direct appropriation? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It does not, I will say to the 
Senator, but is only permissive. Several bills of a similar 
character have been passed, but for some reason this one has 
been held up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I wiil not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that the bill 
provides that if there shall be a decree finding the sum due, the 
money is appropriated by the bill to pay it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts must either allow that provision to be stricken from 
the bill or else let the bill go over. I will say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that in the case of all the bills of a similar 
character which have been passed the provision for an appro- 
priation to meet whateyer judgment might be obtained has been 
stricken out, and it must be stricken out of this bill if it is to 
pass, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I see no objection to that 
provision being stricken out, and I move an amendment to that 
effect. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In section 1, page 2, after line 10, 
it is proposed to strike out “ Provided further, That should 
damages be found to be due from the United States to the 
owner of said steamer Mayflower and her passengers, or any or 
either of them, the amount of the final decree or decrees therefor 
shall be paid out of any money in the United States Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated,” and, on the same page, on line 16, 
after the word “ Provided,” to insert the word “ further,” so as 
to make the section read: : 

That the claim of the owner of the steamer Mayflower and the 
claims of the passengers on board said steamer rising out of a collision 
between said steamer and the U. S. submarine L—10 in President Roads, 
Boston Harbor, on the 11th day of August. 1917; for and on account 
of the losses alleged to have been suffered in said collision by. the 
owner of said steamer Mayflower through damage to and detention of 
said steamer Mayflower, and by the passengers on said steamer by 
reason of rsonal injuries sustained in said collision, may be sub- 
mitted to the United States court for the district of Massachusetts, the 
district in which said collision occurred, under and in compliance with 
the rules of said court sitting as a court of admiralty: Procided, 
That the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the 
whole controversy and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount 
of the legal damages sustained by reason of said collision, if any shall 
be found to be due, either for or against the United States, upon the 
same principle and measure of liability with costs as in like cases in 
9 between private oe with the same rights of appeal: 
Provided further, That such suit shall be brought and commenced 
within four months after the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 174) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1722) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. : 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 168) to create a commission to investigate and 
report to Congress a plan on the questions involved in the 
financing of house construction and home ownership and Federal 
aid therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2224) to incorporate the Recreation Association 
of America was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1660) to provide a division of tuberculosis in, and 
an advisory council for, the United States Public Health Sery- 
ice, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

LIBRARY INFORMATION SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library information service 
in the Bureau of Education was announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah if he has not concluded that he 
can new remove his objection to this bill? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that as the bill is 
drawn it simply requires aà duplication of work which is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. I have talked to a number of persons 
interested in this bill, and have called their attention to that 
fact. They have left my office, many of them, stating that 
they would study the bill, and if they found it to be as I sug- 
gested they would either send me a proposed amendment to 
the bill or they would say nothing more about it. Up to the 
present time I have not received any suggestions as to how 
the duplication of work would be done away with, 

I recognize that there is a necessity for this class of legis- 
lation, but we do not want to pass legislation that will inter- 
fere with the Superintendent of Documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and bring about the duplication of work 
that would follow from the passage of this particular bill, and 
it is for that reason that I ask that it go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to get the Sena- 
tor's suggestions. It seems to me that the bill has a great deal 
of merit. It proposes to make every public library in the 
country an information bureau to the citizens about the ac- 
tivities of their Government, and I am sure that if that is done 
the Members of Congress will be relieved of a great many 
inquiries that are made of them from time to time at present 
and about which people could be informed by going to the 
library. I hope the Senator will agree that the action of the 
committee, which was unanimous in this matter, is in the 
public interest, and will support the measure after the proposed 
amendment is suggested. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware that a few of the prin- 
cipal libraries of the United States would be greatly benefited 
by the passage of a bill of this character, even though the 
duplication of work were taken out of the bill; but I will say 
that under the law the great majority of the libraries of the 
United States now receive every public document that is 
printed, and I have been appealed to by many of them to stop 
having them sent, because they have not the room for them. 

I bave not any doubt but that the libraries in Boston and 
New York and some of the larger centers could make use, and 
have made use, of the information that has been sent to them 
in the past. I want to assure the Senator from Massachusetts 


that I recognize that fact, and I recognize the wisdom of passing. 


“a bill of this kind perhaps, if we confine it to the libraries 
that make application for the documents, or if we confine it 
to such documents and publications as are not sent them under 
existing Iaw. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The trouble now is that this 
information is not catalogued or indexed. A pamphlet is sent 
to-day and another one to-morrow. The purpose of this bill is 
to inform the librarians of just what these documents are, how 
useful they can be made to the patrons of the library, and 
direct them in disseminating the information they contain. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. If we pass the printing bill, which I hope 
will be passed at some time or other, almost all of the reasons 
for the passage of this bill will be eliminated. I recognize, 
however, that that bill has not become a law, and really I do 
not know when it is going to become a law, because I find 
that it is a mighty hard thing to pass a law through Congress 
if it is going to save any money to the Treasury of the United 
States; and if we can pass that bill it will save about a million 
dollars a year to the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that a number of persons have 
been to see me in regard to this bill, and have suggested that 
the duty should devolve upon the Congressional Library here 
in the city of Washington. I have no opinion on the subject, 
but I merely invite the Senator’s attention to it. They say 
that they have the personnel fully equipped to discharge the 
duties which this bill would impose upon another department 
of the Government. 

I have no opinion on the matter myself, and I merely chal- 
lenge the attention of the Senator to the suggestions which 
have been made to me, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, the 
bill will be passed over. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 131) to provide that petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil War 
service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the next 
higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. The matter has been cared 
for in other bilis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Jacob Nice was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 172) for the selection of a special 
committee to investigate the administration of the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2785) to provide aid from the United States for 
the several States in prevention and control of drug addiction 
and the care and treatment of drug addicts, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) directing the Court of 
Claims to investigate claims for damages growing out of the 
riot of United States negro soldiers at Houston, Tex., was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2672) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of 
the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2444) to create the commission on rural and 
urban home settlement was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3201) fixing the salary of the district attorney for 
the eastern district of New York was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3224) relating to the creation in the Army of 
the United States of the grade of Heutenant general was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res, 215) providing that whenever the 
United States becomes a member of the League of Nations this 
Government should present to the council or the assembly of 
the league the state of affairs in Ireland and the right of its 
people to self-government was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3090) to repeal the espionage act was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. It is adversely reported, as 
I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2707) for the relief of Ellen M. Willey, widow of 
Owen S. Willey, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 848) to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster at 
McMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 3109) to amend section 26 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that may go over to-day, as the 
whole subject is being considered in another bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1455) for the relief of John L. O'Mara was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2954) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Albert F. Smith, deceased, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3152) for the relief of George W. Mellinger was 


announced as next in order. 


Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1453) for the relief of Adolph F. Hitchler was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1713) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to appoint a commission to investigate and report upon 
the available sources of water supply for the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, an appropriation has already 
been made for that purpose in the water-power bill, and we hope 
the conference report on that bill will be considered within the 
next few days. I therefore ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2822) making available additional moneys for 
the reclamation fund, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it will be impossible to pass that 
bill before 2 o’clock. Therefore I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) repealing the joint reso- 
lution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between 
uR United States and Germany, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3746) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3747) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6639) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and to 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7775) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3395) to discontinue the improvement to provide 
n channel extending from the sea to the Charleston Navy Yard 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3396) to discontinue the construction of a dry 
dock at the navy yard, Charleston, S. C., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 310) for the relief of John Murphy was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


COMPENSATION OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES. 


The bill (H. R. 5726) to fix the compensation of certain em- 
ployees of the United States was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. n 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Education 
and Labor with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“day,” to insert “including any Government bonus”; on line 
9, after the word “annum,” to insert “including any Govern- 
ment bonus“; and on page 2, line 11, after the words “ age of,” 
to strike out “18” and insert “20,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the passage of this act the minimum 
compensation of any. person employed by the United States or by the 
government of the District of Columbia shall be not less than $3 per 
day, including any Government bonus; or if 8 by the hour not 
less than 374 cents per hour; or if employed by the month not less 


than $90 per month; or if employed by the year not less than $1,080 
per annum, 5 Government bonus: Provided, That persons 


employed on a monthly or annual say basis and who larly per- 
form less than a full day's service shall receive com on at the 
rate of not less than 371 cents per hour: Provided further, That the 


provisions of this act shall not apply to persons enlisted in the mili- 
tary or naval branches of the Government nor to the employees in the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, the Territory 


of Alaska, and the Panama Canal Zone, nor to persons holding ap- 
pointments as postmasters, assistant postmasters, rural carriers, tu! 
clerks, carriers in the City Delivery Service, or railway mail clerks: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall apply only to 
those persons who shall have attained the age of 20 years: And pro- 
vided further, That in the case of an employee receiving quarters and 
subsistence in addition to his compensation, the value of such quarters 
and subsistence shall be determined by the head of the department, and 
the compensation of such employees, plus the value of quarters and 
subsistence, shall in no event less than the rate fixed by this act. 

The amendments were agree to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. ` 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


P BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2292) for the relief of the William Gordon Cor- 
poration was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to permit the payment 
for certain lands whereon Army supply bases are situated was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3844) to provide for discontinuing the purchase 
and sale of grain by the Government, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3430) fixing the salaries of certain United States 
attorneys and United States marshals was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS IN HAWAII. 


The bill (S. 3461) to provide for the exchange of Government 
lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Hawaii was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
when in his opinion the public poe demands it, to exchange any land 
or any interest in land owned by the United States now or hereafter 
set ig for military purposes in the Territory of Hawaii for privately 
owned land or ref interest therein of equal value located in t Ter- 
ritory and selec by the Secretary of War, and thereafter to set apart 
for 3 1 the lands or interest therein so saei 5 - 
vided, That the Attorney General of the United States shall first pass 
upon and spprove the title to the privately owned lands or interest 

erein to a red by the United States before any exchange of 
lands shall be made under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the value of the lands or interests to be so exchanged 
shall be determined W. three appraisers, one of whom shall be appointed 
by the ry of War, one by the owner of the private property, and 
the third shall be chosen . Boo two appraisers so ct Geer noes The 
expense necessary to effect 3 herein authorized, when 
approved by the military commander of the Hawailan Department, may 
be paid out of the current appropriations for contingencies of the 
Army. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator reporting the bill is 
in the Chamber, and I would like to ask him whether he knows 
what lands are involved, whether it is a general bill to be 
passed without a real necessity for it at this time, or whether 
it is to take care of some particular situation existing in the 
Hawaiian Islands now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is to take care of a situatfon exist- 
ing at this time in the Hawaiian Islands. It is to effect an ex- 
change of lands without cost to the Government. The Govern- 
ment will get lands it wants and give up lands it does not want. 
That is the effect of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is the effect of it, but I was 
wondering whether it is really intended to take care of a 
situation at Honolulu or in the Island of Oahu. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is in the Territory of Hawaii, as the 
bill describes in line 7, page 1, and it affects lands only which 
are now or which may hereafter be set apart for military pur- 
poses in the Territory of Hawaii. The War Department in- 
formed the committee that the exchange would be to the great 
advantage of the Government. There is some land which the 
Government owns which is very desirable for private owner- 
ship and some lands which private parties own which will be 
very desirable for Government ownership. The values are 
about alike, and they want to make a trade. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. i 
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BILLS PASSED OVER. 


Mr. THOMAS. I objected to it; but I will withdraw the 


The bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation of coal-tar | objection. 


products, to promote the establishment of the manufacture 
thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, to 
amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes,” was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume that had better go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3944) to create a Federal liye-stock commission 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8928) relating to the ships acquired from Ger- 
many, and for other purposes, was announcsd as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (H. R. 9281) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10515) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1853) to reimburse E. T. Thing and S. A. 
Thing for losses and damages sustained by them by the negli- 
gent dipping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3725) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
28 ent of his patented inventions was announced as next 

order. 

Mr. NUGENT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1391) to add certain lands to the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, Calif., and to change the name of said park to 
Roosevelt National Park was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NUGENT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5218) to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and to establish and maintain the production of magne- 
site ores and manufactures thereof in the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The pill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7785) to provide revenue for the Government, 
to establish and maintain in the United States the manufacture 
of laboratory glassware, laboratory porcelain ware, optical 
glass, scientific and surgical instruments was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. S The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia and to regulate ap- 
peals from the judgments of said court, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MYERS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7705) to amend section 339 of the tariff act 
of October 3, 1913, in respect to the tariff on buttons of steel 
and pearl was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4437) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to promote the production of tungsten ores and manufac- 
tures thereof in the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


WALTER I. WHITTY. 


The bill (S. 2989) for the relief of Walter I. Whitty was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I inquire whether there 
was an objection made to the consideration of this bill? ` 


Mr. ROBINSON. It was discussed in the Senate on a former 
occasion, upon the objection of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine]. I merely want to say that I would like to have the bill 
considered, if the Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. KING. I would like to say to the Senator that since 
I objected to the consideration of the bill I have received a com- 
munication from the Compensation Board, and likewise a writ- 
ten statement, which was submitted at my request, and from the 
statements made to me it would seem that the bill ought not 
to be passed ; that it would be a very bad precedent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If would involve a great many other cases, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely want to say, Mr. President, that 
the bill has a favorable report from the Surgeon General and 
from the Secretary of War. Of course, the question of policy 
involved in the bill is one for the determination of the Senate, 
and I realize that under the rule under which we are pro- 
ceeding I can not insist upon a further discussion of the matter, 
if the Senator objects. 

Mr. KING. I would like to say to the Senator that I intended 
to bring that report here this morning. I shall hand it to the 
Senator, and if he still insists that the bill should be taken up, 
I shall withdraw objection; but I shall vote against the bill. 
I shall not object to taking the judgment of the Senate upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that the junior Senator 
from Utah has received the same information I have received, 
and if the information I have is correct, and I get it from the 
department, of course it will open the door for all sorts of claims, 
amounting to a greater expenditure than I or anyone else can 
estimate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, I am not in possession of the 
information to which the Senators from Utah refer, and I am 
not in a position to pass upon the value of that information with- 
out having seen it. I suggest that it might be well for them to 
put it in the Rrconn, if they care to do so, or furnish me with 
a copy of it. I do not know of any other way to get it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the bill will 
be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 3139) for the purchase of land adjoining Fort 
Bliss, Tex., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10918) to provide revenue and encourage 
domestic industries by the elimination, through the assessment 
of special duties, of unfair foreign competition, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6238) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to establish and maintain the production of zinc ores and 
manufactures thereof in the United States, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4166) to provide for election contests in the Sen- 
ate of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

SALE OF TIMBER ON POWER-SITE LANDS. 


The bill (S. 3763) regulating the disposition of lands for- 
merly embraced in the grants to the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and Coos Bay Wagon Road Co. was considered as in 
ERE of 2585 Whole and was read, as follows: 

it enacted That in the administration of the act approved 

June 9, 1916 (39 Si Stats L., P- 218), revesting title in the United States 
to the lands for to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
remaining d daly 1 1913, and the act stay February 26, 
1919 405 State L., EP, — 1179), authorizing the Un States to accept 
from the Southern O. & reconveyance of the lands granted to 
State of Oregon by th the act approved March 3, 1869, the Secretary 

of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to sell the tim- 
lands classified and wi 


lands classified as timber lands: Provided, Tha 
a preferred right of homestead entry is shown to exist, in accordance 
with the terms of section 5 of said act of Jase 9, 1916, or a preference 


t of purchase or entry under section 3 of said act of February 26 
1919, for lands thus classified and withdrawn, it may exerci 
therefor, as provided in section 2 hereof. 
or sales au 


Sec. 2. That the lands embraced in ho: 
thorized 


land for actual dama by the loss of his improvements 
the use of 3 — for john ar urposes, such 
damages to be ascertained and awarded under the direction of the Sec- 


retary of the Interior; and the rights reserved under this section shall 
be expressly stated in the patent, 
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Src. 3. That the provisions of the act of Congress 9 May St. 
1918 (40 Stats. L., p. 393), entitled “An act to authorize the 
tary of the Interior to exchange for lands in private ownership lands 
formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & ‘ornia 
Co., as amended in section 4 of this act, shall be extended to the 
lands reconveyed to the United States under the terms of said act of 
Februa 26, 1919, and authorize the exchange of lands embraced 


therein like manner and for the same parpose: 
Sec. 4. That said act of May 31, 1918, is hereby so amended as to 


require the applicant for exchange to pay a filing fee of $1 each to 
the register and receiver for each 160 acres or fraction thereof of the 

paoue lands embraced in proposed selections, whether now pending or 
e 


reafter ten $ 
Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
regulations as 


perform any and all acts and to make such rules an 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions 
of this act into full force and effect. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 13229) to establish in the Department of 
Labor a bureau to be known as the women’s bureau was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. It will be impossible to consider this bill in 
the moment of time left of the morning hour, and for that 
reason I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 64) to establish military justice was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. S. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2) to pension soldiers of the War with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. It is very evident that we can not get anywhere 
in the consideration of this bill in the one minute of time 
which remains of the morning hour; that is, if there is anyone 
who cares to speak further on it. The bill has been twice under 
consideration in the Senate. I do not know whether anyone 
cares to speak on the bill, The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krsa] 
was interested in it and I think at one time expressed to me a 
desire to say something further on it before it came up for final 
passage. I would like to know if he is still of that mind? 

Mr. KING, Yes, I will say to the Senator, and I have 
several amendments to offer to it. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Serate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 13587. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18587) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President, just prior to adjournment on 
Saturday last the reading of the bill was completed and the last 
amendment passed over until this morning. That amendment 
reads: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Col. 
William C. Brown, United States Army (retired), to the position and 
rank of brigadier general on the retired list. 

Of course, if a point of order is made against the amendment, 
it will go out. I shall occupy a very brief space of time before 
such point is presented, if it is to be made, addressing myself 
to the merits of the amendment, although its purpose is obvious 
from the recital. 

Col. Brown is now upon the retired list, and is therefore in- 
eligible for further promotion or official consideration except as 
provided by this amendment, which, while it might be more 
appropriate upon some other measure, has been offered and ac- 
cepted here largely because of my inability to secure its recog- 
nition in the omnibus bill of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], which was designed to and did cover other simi- 
lar cases, and which has recently become a law. 

The omnibus bill to which I refer, among others, included the 
case of Col. William A. Simpson, a case largely similar to that 
of Col. Brown, and perhaps more analogous to it than any of 
the other various measures of relief of this sort which have 
been favorably considered by the Congress. It is thus referred 
to in the committee report: 

Senate bill 2488— 

Which was the omnibus bill— 
pee that the President should be authorized to promote Col. Wil- 


iam A. Simpson to the grade of b er general. Col, Simpson en- 
tered West Point as a cadet in 1871 and graduated four years later, 
On Febru 11, 1 „ he was re after more t 6 years of 


tely called into active service 
f the Eastern De ent, serving in 
any, It appears upon the records 


and 


before the committee that in 1898 Col. Simpson, then a jor, 
taken from duty with troops and assigned to The Adjutant General's 
Department. In that department promotion was slow, and although 
he rendered Peat | valuable service many officers of the line junior to 
him reached higher rank than he did, It is for the purpose of giving 
him the rank he would have reached had he not been assigned to The 
Adjutant General's Department that this is proposed. 

Col. Brown was recommended for promotion to the rank of 
brigadier general immediately prior to his having reached the 
retirement age, and his misfortune is that he was born a 
little too soon to receive the full meed of recognition which his 
service requires. It is also unfortunate that this gentleman, 
whose record is of the best, should not have received the same 
distinction which in another bill has been conferred upon an 
equally gallant and deserving officer. 

If the Senate will bear with me for a moment, I will briefly. 
refer to this officer’s record, which, I think, will be recognized 
as exceptional. 

He has served continuously upon the active list for over 45 
years. He participated in two Indian campaigns, in the 
Spanish-American War, in the Philippine insurrection, in the 
Mexican punitive expedition, and was under fire in all of them; 
he has been brevetted for gallantry in action against hostile 
Indians. He served in France in the war against Germany for 
over a year, and has been cited for exceptionally meritorious 
and conspicuous service in such war. Before retirement he 
was recommended for promotion to the grade of brigadier 
general. x 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think it was at 
my suggestion, or upon my inquiry, that this item went over 
on Saturday. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say to the Senator 
that I am entirely satisfied with the statement the Senator has 
made, and the statement that the Senator has in his hand, 
which I have examined. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very greatly obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will make no objection to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would not want the Sen- 
ator to stop his argument on the strength of the statement of 
the Senator from Washington. I am satisfied with the merits 
of the case, but I shall feel constrained to make a point of 
order, as I am informed that if this goes on without a point of 
order there are a number of cases that will be offered here on 
the floor. I have just been informed of one or two of them, and 
in accordance with what I have done in the past I shall have to 
make the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. If there are other cases as meritorious as 
this I think they ought to be included in the bill. The crown< 
ing difficulty with cases of this kind is their unquestioned merit, 
coupled with the inability of the department to recognize them 
except by further congressional legislation. 

Of course, if the Senator from Wisconsin feels it to be his 
duty to make the point of order the amendment will be stricken 
out. There is no question about that. But I appeal to the 
Senator to consider that this is a case in which 45 or nearly, 
46 years of constant, active, dangerous, and recognized service 
has been rendered by one of the finest officers who ever wore the 
uniform of the United States Army; that he performed the last 
year of his service in France, and as a result of it his chief, 
Gen. Harbord, one of the greatest of the officers developed in 
that greatest of all wars, took occasion to specifically make this 
recommendation. The recommendation was supported by that 
of other officers, notably Gen. Kuhn, also thoroughly familiar 
with the character and the extent of the service rendered. 
Under these circumstances I venture to appeal to the sense of 
justice of my friend from Wisconsin and ask him to allow this 
matter to go to conference. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, it is certainly not an agree- 
able task for one to make a point of order upon a private bill 
that is very meritorious. It does not seem to me that it is fair 
to other cases, which may be equally meritorious, to violate the 
rules of the Senate by giving preference to one and shutting out 
others. It is not very long since I made a point of order on a 
very meritorious bill under similar circumstances, and I think 
that officer would have very good grounds for complaint against 
me if I made the point of order in his case, as I did make it, 
and decline to make it in another case, certainly not any more 
meritorious, in my judgment. 

There is no objection whatever to the passage of the bill as a 
separate bill, a private bill, and if it is as meritorious as the 
Senator says—and I do not question that it is—it seems to me 
there ought not to be any difficulty in securing the passage of the 
bill through the Senate and through the House as well, with- 
out placing it as a rider upon an appropriation bill. If we are 
going to begin to set a precedent for putting private bills on 


was 
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appropriation bills, then the Senator can readily see where our 
appropriation bills are going to come to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epo in the chair.) 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LENROOT, Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, this is not the precedent, It has 


Does 


many precedents of similar character to justify it. I have no 

doubt that a special bill would pass this body at once, but I 

think the Senator is mistaken in his estimate of the possibilities 

— securing its consideration at this session of Congress by the 
ouse. 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
makes a point of order as against lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, page 
75, of the bill under consideration. The presiding officer, under 
Rule XVI, of the standing rules of the Senate, must decide 
that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may the deferred anrend- 
ments be taken up in their order? There were some that were 
passed over on Saturday. 

The RRADINd Crerx. The first amendment passed over is, 
on page 7, line 14, after the word “ records“ to insert a comma 
and the following words: 

And for the employment of clerical help required to furnish to the 
adjutants general of the several States statements of service of all 
persons from those States who entered the military service during the 
war with Germany. is hereby reappropriated and made available for 
the fiscal year 1921, for all expenses, including the employment of 
clerical and other help in the office of The Adjutant General of the 

roy, necessary for the completion and preservation of the selective- 
service records and the completion of the work of furnisbing state- 
ments of service to adjutants general of States: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be disbursed by such officer as may be designated 
by the Secretary of War for the purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kino] is interested in that amendment, and he informed 
me a few moments ago that he was compelled to be out of the 
Chamber for a little while. He will be back in a short time, 
and I ask that the amendment be temporarily laid aside until 
his return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. - 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
York if he would just as lief turn to page 39 of the bill and 
take up an amendment at that point in which I am interetsed? 
I am a member of a conference committee, and I should like 
to have the amendment disposed of, if that course is agreeable 
to the Senator from New York, before I am called upon to 
attend the meeting of the conferees. The amendment to which 
I refer—on page 39—was passed over on last Saturday. It 
covers an item which was estimated for by the War Department 
and which the House accepted after the estimate had been re 
duced by the House Committee on Appropriations, but the 
Senate committee has reported to strike it out. The clause 
reads; 

Provided, That not to exceed the following sums may be used in the 
erection and completion of buildings enumerated at the places named— 

404,256 for motor training-school buildings at Fort Leavenworth, 

ns. ; $600,000 for construction of officers’ and noncommissioned offl- 
cers’ quarters and the repair and remodeling of such existing buildings 
as may be available for such quarters at Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 

I may state to the Senate that when the Army appropriation 
bill was before the Senate for consideration a year ago I was 
about to offer an amendment providing for the construction of 
these buildings, when I asked the chairman of the committee the 
following question: 

I desire to ask the chairman a question with reference to an item 
which was sent up by the War Department. It asks for an appropria- 
tion of $383,000 for the building of a mechanical repair shop at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. I ask the chairman if the item requested by the 
department can be taken care of out of the lump-sum appropriation for 
barracks and quarters, water supply— 

And so forth. 

The Senator from New York replied: 

It is my opinion that it can be taken care of out of the item for 
barracks and quarters, water, sewers, roads, walks, and drainage. 

So I did not offer the amendment, because, although the de- 
partment had asked for the appropriation, the opinion was 
expressed by the chairman of the committee that the sum needed 
for the purpose indicated would be available from a lump-sum 
appropriation; but afterwards it was held by The Adjutant 
General, I think, that under section 1136 of the Revised Stat- 
utes the lump-sum appropriation could not be used for that pur- 
pose. So this year when the bill was under consideration an 
appropriation was asked for and was granted by the House of 
Representatives. For some reason, however, the Senate com- 
mittee has seen fit to eliminate the provision. 


The buildings referred to are greatly needed at Fort Leaven- 
worth. In the construction of the motor training school build- 
ings old material now on hand at the fort may be used, prison 
labor may be employed, and the buildings can thereby be 
erected at a saying of several hundred thousand dollars. It 
seems to me it would be economy to erect the buildings at this 
time. I think the chairman of the committee will admit that 
the buildings are greatly needed. The War Department de- 
sired the appropriation, and, after careful consideration, the 
item was inserted in the other House. I hope the Senate com- 
mittee amendment will not be agreed to. That is all I desire to 
Say at this time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Chief of the Con- 
struction Division, Gen. Marshall, came before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the Senate to defend the items in this 
bill, his department being interested, and there were also laid 
before the committee recommendations of a similar character 
emanating from other branches of the War Department—I 
mean by that, recommendations involving the erection of perma- 
nent buildings at Army posts and cantonments. The list is a 
very long one, and, if all the recommendations were acceded to, 
many millions of dollars would be required. é 

On examining the different recommendations and the differ- 
ent proposed projects, the committee was unable to determine 
why this particular provision was the only one authorized by 
the other House. The conditions at Leavenworth with respect 
to motor training facilities and quarters for officers and non- 
commissioned officers are not nearly so difficult or inconvenient 
as at many other places. The Senate will note that the appro- 
priation of $600,000 in this instance is asked for the construc- 
tion of officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ quarters at Fort 
Leavenworth. That is a large sum of money to be spent at this 
time on permanent construction. We have examined the rea- 
sons given, and which the Senator has set forth, for this pro- 
posed appropriation, and we found the reasons to be about as 
follows: Fort Leavenworth is the site of the school of the line 
or the service school, There are a number of noncommissioned 
officers stationed there on duty at the school. My recollection 
is that the total number is about 52; that something over 30 of 
them have quarters provided now in the post; and there are 
something like 12 or 15 men who live outside the reservation in 
town and come in and go out each morning and each afternoon, 
Their quarters are commuted for them. Of the officers I think 
something like 50 out of several score have to do the same thing, 
and their quarters are also commuted for them by the Goyern- 
ment under the law. The situation does not constitute an 
emergency. 

It is true that there is a certain degree of inconvenience for 
the small number of men inyolved, but the Senate committee 
thought we might postpone the spending of $600,000, especially 
as there are many other places at which the Army is stationed 
where conditions are infinitely worse. I can name one close at 
hand. At the Army War College in Washington, as Senators 
know, there are officers’ quarters, though there are not many of 
them. A large number of officers are on duty at the Army War 
College, but the quarters at the Washington Barracks, next to 
which the War College is situated, are utterly incapable of 
housing more than a small percentage of the officers at the 
Army War College. The result is that those officers have to 
rent apartments and houses here in the city of Washington at 
very high rentals. The value of the commutation of quarters 
which they receive from the Government does not anywhere 
near pay the rent which they have to pay the owners of the 
apartments and the houses here in Washington. The percentage 
of inconvenience at Washington Barracks is infinitely greater 
than it is at Leavenworth, and yet we do not find anything in 
this appropriation bill which has been passed by the House 
which does anything for Washington Barracks. As a matter 
of fact, in going through these projects proposed by the General 
Staff and submitted to the committees by the chief of con- 
struction it actually seemed to us that the Leavenworth item 
was the one which ought to be attended to last; but we declined 
to act upon any of them, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that 
there is a shortage of barracks here in the city of Washington, 
but I presume additional barracks have not been erected be- 
cause it is expected that many of the officers now detailed in 
Washington will leave here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But others will come in their places; 
the War College is full all the time. 

Mr. CURTIS. They ought not to; there are probably more 
here now than are needed. However, in view of the Senator's 
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statement, and in view of the fact that motor training-school 
buildings, involving an expenditure of $404,256, can be erected 
at this time by utilizing material on hand and employing prison 
labor and other available labor at the school, resulting in an 
estimated saving of about $300,000, I should like to ask if the 
Senator will not consent to disagree to that part of the amend- 
ment ending with the word “ Kansas,” in line 21, and allow the 
remainder of the amendment to be agreed to? That would give 
us $404,000 for the erection and completion of buildings for the 
motor training school, in connection with which old material 
on hand could be utilized and the prison and other labor there 
could be employed. The department states in its letter that 
there will be a saving, as I recall, of some $300,000 if that can 
be done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand that the $404,000 ap- 
propriation is supposed to represent the cost of the proposed 
construction, even though prison labor is used? 

Mr. CURTIS. That would be the cost if prison labor were 
used, but without prison labor the cost would be over $700,000; 
and I wondered if the chairman of the committee would not 
consent to having that item remain in the bill and let the others 
go out for the present, in view of the policy followed by the 
committee, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Kansas puts me in 
an embarrassing position. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not desire to do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know, of course, the Senator's interest 
in this matter, and it is quite a legitimate interest; but the 
committee struggled hard to save money and to keep these 
appropriations down. 

Mr. CURTIS. I feel more interested in this than the Sena- 
tor realizes, because of the fact that I was going to offer a 
similar amendment last year, and it was the statement of the 
chairman himself that prevented me from doing so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had no idea that the Senator was 
going to ask for over $400,000 for erecting a motor-training 
school building. 

Mr. CURTIS. Three hundred and odd thousand dollars was 
the amount estimated at that time, but it will cost more now 
than it would then. I do not blame the Senator, for he thought, 
as I did at the time, that the buildings could be erected out 
of a general lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the buildings for a motor- 
training school could be covered in an item of, something Tike 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars. My recollection was that 
there was some rule or perhaps some statute which author- 
ized the erection of buildings under the appropriation for 
“barracks and quarters,” when the amount to be expended 
was limited, and I thought that the item in which the Senator 
from Kansas is interested could be taken care of in that way. 
My recollection is that there are nine motor transport stations 
over the country. There is no real emergency for this item 
right now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator think that the department 
would have recommended the appropriation if it had not 
wanted it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as the Senator knows, 
the department recommended estimates carrying a billion dol- 
lars; they do not care what they recommend; they estimate 
for and recommend anything they want. The item covered by 
the amendment is rather desirable, I will admit, and some day 
they ought to have a moor-raining building a Leavenworh, 
probably. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did not the Senator feel last year that there 
should be such a building at Leavenworth? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at this cost; I had no idea such 
an amount was involved. I had ng idea that the Senator had 
in mind such an extensive program and elaborate program, in- 
yolying the expenditure of over $400,000, to erect permament 
buildings at this time, when the Army is in a state of flux and 
when the Motor Transport Corps already has a training school 
at Holabird, in Maryland, in full blast, with 2,500 men there, 
and has, according to my recollection, although I am not abso- 
lutely certain, eight other depots scattered over the country 
similar to the one which it is proposed shall be erected on a 
permanent basis at Leavenworth. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much does the Senator think ought to 
be required to erect the necessary buildings at Leavenworth? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would be a hard question to an- 
swer, even if I could be persuaded that the buildings are neces- 
sary. I hope the Senator will not insist upon my taking one 
and leaving the others, They are, as I have said, not emergency 
3 they are desirable I will admit, but they are not emer- 
gencies. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division of the amendment, so that 
we may have a vote, first, on the part of the amendment ending 
with the word “ Kansas,” in line 21, on page 39, which will cover 
the item appropriating $404,256 for the erection of a motor- 
training school building or buildings. As X said a moment ago, 
the labor is to be performed by prison labor and much of the 
material is old material which now is on the ground. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carper in the chair). The 
Senator from Kansas asks for a division of the question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the amendment be stated; I 
do not understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as proposed to be divided. 

The Reaprnc CLERK. The committee amendment proposes to 
strike out the proviso, beginning with line 17 and ending with 
line 24, on page 39. It is proposed to divide the question so that 
the vote may be taken on the first portion of the proviso, which 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That not to exceed the following sums may be used in the 
erection and completion of buildings enumerated at the places named— 
$404,256 for motor-training school buildings at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to read merely one little 
paragraph from the memorandum for Gen. Hervey, Director of 
Operations of the General Staff: 

Subject: Repair unit and shop at Fort Leavenworth. 

With reference to the memorandum of the Acting Secret: of War, 
dated gi 10, 1919, herewith, it would appear that the Acting Secre- 

did not . what the plan for building and 
equipping shop at Fort venworth contemplated. It is recommended 
that the disapproval of this proposition be reconsidered and that the 
project be approved, or, if necessary, that it be submitted to Congress 
recommending approval. 3 

Then the memorandum goes on and makes an argument for it; 
but it is apparent from that that the War Department itself 
was not convinced that it was an emergency, as the Acting Sec- 
retary of War upon one occasion disapproved it as an estimate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the first 
branch of the amendment and the second branch of the amend- 
ment will be voted on separately, as requested by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to clarify 
this matter a little. This neither increases nor diminishes the 
appropriation, as I understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes, Mr. President; the Senator 
will note that we decrease—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not the amendment as stated. The pro- 
viso is that $404,000 may be used for that purpose. That is 
stricken out. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that I 
have had some experience with an amendment of that sort. I 
succeeded in securing the insertion of such an amendment at 
one time upon a bill of this sort, and I found afterwards that 
it was merely permissive, and that it did not require the de- 
partment to make the appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Nebraska need not 
worry about it; they will spend it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did worry about the other, and they, 
did not spend it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator wanted it spent on that 
occasion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I feel reasonably satisfied that the Sena- 
tor from Kansas will nòt secure his appropriation by securing 
the elimination of this amendment. I inquire again of the 
chairman of the committee whether this changes in any way, 
the total amount appropriated for these items? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will notice that on line 17 
the House had appropriated $10,000,000 for barracks and quar- 
ters. The Senate committee has reduced it to $7,500,000 and 
has stricken out a million dollars for the special purposes. Now, 
if the Senate is going to defeat the Senate amendment and re- 
store those two Leavenworth items, we will have to raise fhat 
$7,500,000 by a million dollars. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I haye not asked for any such 
amendment. I am asking for a separate vote on the one matter, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I was grouping them together. I 
was simply explaining the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think, then, in view of what the chair- 
man states, that I am in favor of the amendment. I believe in 
holding the appropriations down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the first branch of the committee amendment. 

On a division, the first branch of the committee amendment 
was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the second branch of the committee amendment. 

The second branch of the committee amendment was agreed to, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment passed over. 


The READING CLERK. The first amendment passed over is on 
page 14, in lines 20, 21, 22, and 23, which reads as follows: 

And provided further, That hereafter the ‘Army Air Service shall con- 
trol all aerial operations from land bases, and that naval aviation shall 
have control of all aerial operations attached to a fleet. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to perfect the Senate committee amendment? 

Mr, LODGE. Certainly; I am not opposing the amendment, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had it printed on Saturday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 14, line 23, after the word 
“ fleet,” it is proposed to insert: 

Including shore stations whose maintenance is necessary for opera- 
tions connected with the fleet, for construction and experimentation, 
and for the training of personnel. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I understand that this 
is for the purpose of perfecting the original amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I haye just stated, I have no 
objection to the amendment. It makes the clause better. My 
objection is to the clause put in by the House, and even with 
the amendment I object to it. 

The House provided: ; 

That hereafter the Army Air Service shall control all aerial opera- 
tions from land bases, and that naval aviation shall have control of all 
aerial operations attached to a fleet. 

That, of course, as it stood, as it came from the House, made 
it simply absolutely impossible for the Navy to carry on an air 
service. All they were permitted to do was to command their 
own ships, and when they were using airships in connection 
with the other ships they would have control of them, It is 
utterly impossible to carry on naval aviation without land 
bases. We have six provided for in the appropriation bill. We 
must have bases for the hydroplanes, for the training of the 
men, and for all that goes with the maintenance of an air 
squadron. 

Mr. President, I think such an arrangement can lead to noth- 
ing but dissension and trouble. If you attempt to put the men 
and officers of the Navy under the control of Army officers in 
connection with everything on shore, you create a situation 
which seems to me utterly impossible. I can not imagine run- 
ning the military and naval departments on such a basis as 
that. If all the air services are to be consolidated into one, as 
proposed by the Senator from Indiana, that is another and 
very different question. This, as it stands, as it came to us 
from the House, simply transfers the Naval Aviation Service 
to the control of the Army, except while the hydroplanes are in 
absolute use with the fleet at sea. It did not put the ships and 
the hydroplanes, when at sea, under the control of the Army, 
but it did everything else. 

That I can not conceive to be a good working arrangement. 
I think to put the sailors of the Navy and the officers of the 
Navy under the command of Army officers at all the land bases 
could not possibly lead to good service. I know, of course, that 
the Navy Department is strongly opposed to it, and I am also 
assured that the War Department is opposed to it. The two 
departments haye made an arrangement between themselves, 
which is printed on a little leaflet that I have not here at the 
moment, for cooperation in air service. 

I can not extend particularly the argument upon this subject, 
because it seems to me to argue itself. I hope that the Senate 
will strike out the whole provision, and let it go back to the 
House for reconsideration. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I have taken some little pains to 
ascertain the views of both the War Department and the Navy 
Department touching this amendment; and as they are very 
brief I think I will have them appear in the RECORD. 

The first is a letter from the Secretary of the Navy. He 
Says: 

Mr Dear Senator: I thank you very much for your kind letter of 
April 20, regarding the clause appearing in the Army appropriation bill, 
Your communication reached me to-day just as I was directing a letter 
to the President of the Senate regarding this matter. 

There can be no doubt of the impropriety of inserting such a clause 
as this in the Amny bill. Necessarily, all naval operations must pri- 
marily start from a land base. While we hope to give naval aviation The 
mobility which belongs to other naval units, nevertheless in certain 


activities aviation will be compelled to make its start from the land. 
Manifestly it would be confusing, and therefore undesirable, to have 


6 controlled or interfered with by another set vice than 
e Navy. 

I trust that the Senate will see fit to eliminate this clause which is 
included in the Army bill as it passed the House. 

Attached herewith is a copy of the letter above mentioned regarding 
this matter, which has been addressed to the President of the Senate. 


Very truly, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 

This letter was written in April, but the matter has been the 
subject of a good deal of discussion in the Navy Department as 
well as in the War Department; and Assistant Secretary Rocse- 
velt, under date of May 19, wrote me another letter in which he 
expresses substantially the same view, I will read it: 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 18, 1920, 
regarding a measure which has been inserted in the Army appropriation 
bill, and which is objectionable to the Navy. 

The impropriety of including in an appropriation bill for one branch 
of the Government anything involving the policies of other branches of 
the Government would seem manifest. 

And that is what they do in this case. This is a matter per- 
taining to the Navy. The amendment does not originate with 
the Naval Affairs Committee either in the House or in the 
Senate, but is a matter put on by the Committee on Military 
Affairs in the House. It seems to me that they are overstepping 
their particular bounds of propriety in seeking to regulate the 
Navy from the Army end. 


Where the interests of both services have not been previously in- 
vestigated, the insertion of such a clause would seem particularly ob- 


Jectionable. 


I haye invited the attention of Senator Lobau to this point, and he 
is in agreement regarding the impropriety of inserting the clause pro- 
8 the Army bill. have also discussed the matter with Secretary 

I want to call especial attention to this fact, because I under- 
stand that Secretary Baker has written a letter which, it seems 
to me, ought to be given to us by the Senator from New York. 
Am I right about that? Has the Senator from New York a 
letter from the Secretary of War touching this matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have. 

Mr. PAGE. I understand that both the Army and the Navy 
are agreed. m 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Has the Senator from New York any 
objection to supplying us with that letter from the Secretary of 
War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not the slightest. I was going to 
describe, when my turn came, just how everybody felt about it. 

I am not attempting to conceal what the Secretary of War 
feels and says. There are occasions, however, when the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has not followed the advice of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would like very much to have the 
letter available, so that we can see exactly what his attitude is. 

Mr. PAGE. I commence again: 

I have also discussed the matter with Secretary Baker, who informs 
me that the clause was inserted without his knowledge, and that he 
is in agreement that the enactment of this legislation is undesirable. 


Thanking you for your interest in this matter, and trusting that the 
clause in question may be eliminated from the Army appropriation act, 


I am, very truly, yours, 
FnaxkLix D. ROOSEVELT, . 
Acting Secretary. 
Senator C. S. PAGE, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The man who perhaps knows more about this matter of avia- 
tion than any other—at any rate he is in a position to know— 
is Capt. Craven, director of naval aviation. It is true that 
Capt. Craven has had a long conference with the Senator from 
New York, and they have agreed in regard to this amendment, 
which Capt. Craven and the Senator from New York drew. It 
provides: 

Including shore stations whose maintenance is necessary for opera- 
tions connected with the fleet, for training of personnel, and for con- 
struction and experimentation.” ` 

It is true that that very much improves the bill as presented 
to us originally, but it does not remove the objection which I 
think exists properly to transferring, without the knowledge 
or consent of either the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy, something which pertains to the naval side of this 
matter, and ought not to have been introduced on the military 
side, from my point of view. I ask to have the letter of Capt. 
Craven read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn of Georgia in the 
chair). Is there any objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretary will read. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
G Washington, May 15, 1920. 
My Dear Senator: My attention has been drawn to a clause appear- 
2 5 the Army 15 — tion bill, as agreed to recently by the ate 
M Affairs mmittee, which is very detrimental to the best 
inte: of the Navy. 


1920. 
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This clause reads as follows : 

“And ed further, That hereafter the Army Air Service shall 
control all aerial operations from land bases, and that naval aviation 
shall have control of all aerial operations attached to a fleet, including 
fleet shore naval air-station bases.” 

I deem it my duty to bring to your notice the following results of 
such a measure, if it should be enacted into a law: 

(a The definition of a base at once becomes an important point at 
issue, and the exact meaning of the law as written in the above clause, 
if it should be enacted, is not evident. Possibly the committee had no 
intention of restricting naval operations, but a rigid interpretation of 
the clause might prevent the Navy from projecting aviation operations 
from the land, which in preparation for war or in time of war would 
materially and improperly interefere with naval activities. z 
„ (b) If the bill is passed as framed by the committee, the future of 
the station now being created by the Navy at great expense in Lake- 
hurst, N. J., for the purpose of erecting rigid dirigibles, is immediately 
changed. The work is now progressing under n for the 
Navy, the rigid having been shown to be essentially a naval unit. 
By recent arrangements between the Army and the Navy, to avoid 
duplication, the development of rigids in this country has n placed 
in the hands of the Navy. If the only station at which erection of these 
large craft can be undertaken is taken out of the hands of the Navy, 
confusion, delay, and expense to the Government must result, 

(c) The status of the Naval Aviation School, at Pensacola, becomes 
uncertain with the enactment of a measure such as that proposed. The 
reasons would seem compelling for the Navy to retain a school for 
teaching flying in seaplanes and the operation of these craft in connec- 
tion with ships, At this school Army fliers designated to fly seaplanes 
fire instructed, Aside from merely piloting a machine, many other 
details of a professional and highly technical nature and necessary for 
a naval aviator are taught at this place. 

(d) With the enactment of this legislation, the naval air stations at 
Chatham, Rockaway, or May, Anacostia, and Coco Solo would im- 
mediately s into the hands of the Army. These stations have been 
maintained by and for the Navy, and are in neighborhoods where it 18 
deemed important that such stations should exist for naval purposes, 
though they may not be considered as naval bases. 

Chatham is on Cape Cod, and is the only naval air station in New 
England, It is convenient to the naval rendezvous and to the area in 
which the Navy is accustomed to exercise in Cape Cod Bay. 

Rockaway is off the entrance of the port of New York. It would seem 
unnecessary to poiat out the responsibility of the Navy in guarding 
this region, in the event of hostilities, and of the necessity for training 
and preparing for this work in normal times of peace in this region. 

Cape May is an important station, where aviation would work In 
connection with submarines and other small naval craft, for guarding 
the entrance of the Delaware, 

Anacostia is a small station for seaplanes on the edge of Bollia 
Field, at Washington, D. C., from which important experimental wor 
is carried on. This work is in connection with the development of 
radio communication, direction finding, engineering, and ordnance fea- 
tures of naval aviation. 

Coco Solo is a small air station in the Canal Zone, from which naval 
aviation projects its operations for assisting in the guarding of this 
important region. 

At all of the above-named stations, training and development opera- 
tions are carried on, essential at this time, in order to make the art 
of aviation useful for naval 3 

(e) With these stations taken from the Navy, the only aviation bases 
remaining would be at Hampton Roads and at San Diego. 

A clause of this kind, having such a wide effect upon the military 
and nayal policies of the country, it would seem should not be enacted 
into legislation, without a full consideration of its results from every 
point of view, and therefore I deem it my duty to bring this matter to 
your careful attention at this time, 

Very truly, yours, Tomas T. CRravay, 
Captain, United States Navy, 
5 Director of Naval Aviation. 
Senator C. S. PAGE, 


Chairman Naval Affairs Committee, i 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I want to say simply, in connec- 
tion with the matter, that it has been before us now for some- 
thing more than a month, and the protests which come to me 
from all branches of the Navy Department with whom I have 
been in contact are uniformly opposed to this legislation. They 
think it is so wrong that it is surprising that anybody should 
try, from the military end of: the matter, to regulate the Navy, 
as is sought to be done by this amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the letter put into the 
Recorp by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], from Capt. 
Craven, which has just been read, is completely out of date. It 
might just as well have not been read. It does not apply to 
the questien before the Senate at all, for since that letter was 
written Capt. Craven and myself prepared the amendment to 
the committee amendment which the Senate a few moments ago 
adopted. 

It may be that the captain at the head of naval aviation is 
not in favor of any legislation at all. I think it is true that 
he is not in favor of any legislation. It may be that the 
Secretary of the Navy is opposed to any legislation. It may 
be that the Secretary of War, on being requested by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, replies that he, too, thinks that legislation 
is undesirable. But the fact is that this committee amendment 
as now presented to the Senate does not do to the Navy any 
of the things which it is alleged the House of Representatives 
or the Senate Committee on Military Affairs intended to do. 

The House language was clearly faulty. The House language, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts has said, would probably 
have confined naval aviation entirely to the ‘carrying of air- 
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planes on battleships or airplane carriers, and would have 
prevented the Navy from maintaining any naval aviation base 
or station on shore. Such a proposal as that was clearly im- 
possible. When it came before the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate we recognized that situation, and our first amend- 
ment, which we intended as a cure to the fault which we be- 
lieved existed in-the House provision, provided for adding the 
words, after the House language, “ including fleet shore buses.” 
On consultation with Capt. Craven we learned that the term 
“fleet shore bases” would not include several of the activities 
of naval aviation which it was absolutely necessary for them 
to carry on upon shore, for example, the training schools, the 
aircraft factory at Philadelphia, the new dirigible base at some 
point in New Jersey, and two or three other of the naval stations 
which could not be called“ fleet shore bases.“ 

So this language was drafted in my office by Capt. Craven 
and myself. We had already stricken out, at the end of line 
23, the first committee amendment, which read “including fleet 
shore bases,” and we had substituted this language: 

Including shore stations whose maintenance is necessary for opera- 
tions connected with the fleet, for training of personnel, and for con- 
struction and experimentation. 

I am assured that that language covers every naval aviation 
activity on shore which is a legitimate part of naval aviation 
on shore; that it covers everything they intend to do in the 
future. It is true, however, that it would not permit them to 
do in the future some of the things which they have done in the 
past, and those things which they have been doing in the past 
which the committees of both the House and the Senate want 
stopped are things which duplicate what the Army must do 
anyway. 

I refer, especially, Mr, President, to aviation patrol of the 
coasts. I am informed now that the Nayy intends no longer 
to continue coast patrol with its aviation. It has been doing 
that in the past. We do not want to see it resumed in the 
future, because the Army must do it anyway. We want to see 
it understood that naval aviation should not be used to patrol 
forest areas. We want to see it understood that naval aviation 
should not be used to patrol, for example, inundated areas on 
the Sacramento River. We know that those things have been 
proposed. We know that there has been a great deal of dupli- 
cation in the past and a good deal of it has been eliminated. 
As I said before, the chief of naval aviation tells me that this 
does not do the naval aviation any harm whatsoever, but where 
we can stick a pin in without doing any harm to either service 
we propose to do it in order to save the taxpayers’ money. 

This whole question of aviation, of course, is a mighty diffi- 
cult one, because, try as they will, Mr. President, there is bound 
to be some duplication. We are trying to reduce the duplication. 
Even under this amendment there will be duplication, because 
both services are training fliers to do exactly the same kind of 
thing in the elemental courses. The Army trains part of the 
Navy fliers and the Navy trains a part of its own fliers. The 
day will come some time when one service will train all fliers. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] and myself argued that 
to the Senate at the time his aviation department bill was being 
considered. We proved to our own satisfaction, but not to that 
of the Senate, that it would be to the interest of tlre taxpayer 
to cut down overhead. There is an example right here at 
Bolling Field. There is one Government flying field. The Army 
has a repair shop there, the Army has hangars there, and the 
Army has officers and enlisted men. Four hundred yards away 
from that the Navy has a repair shop, the Navy has its hangars, 
and the Navy has officers and enlisted men, and when the naval 
aviators want to indulge in their prescribed flying in order that 
they may be entitled to flying pay they go over to the Army and 
ask them to let them fly their machines in order to qualify to 
get the advanced pay of a flier. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, while it is a pretty thing 
to have around, there is no more use from the taxpayers’ stand- 
point, there is no more use from a tactical standpoint that 
I can think of, for having a naval aviation station equipped 
with a fleet of boats here at Washington than there would be 
of having it at the top of Pikes Peak. It is not operated in 
conjunction with the fleet. It is not used as a training school 
to teach the personnel in the first instance, so far as I know, 
and it is not used to construct airplanes or flying boats. 

Our attempt in this matter is not to injure anyone. Not one 
of the letters that have been put in the Recorp asserts that 
the amendment which has been agreed upon injures the Navy 
But it will prevent the Navy from establishing a coast 891 
up and down the Atlantic coast, running on exactly parallel 
lines with the Army coast. patrols which must operate between 
the several coast-defense stations of the Army. The Army avia- 
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tion is compelled to assist the Coast Artillery posts up and down 
the coast where the fixed emplacements and the big guns are 
located. The Army aviation perform their reconnaissance 
duties for them. They patrol out from the Coast Artillery 
stations, and wireless or telephone back the signals to the forts 
who are members of the Army. They start out from these 
posts and go up and down the coast in time of war, keeping 
in constant touch with the Army that has control of the Coast 
Artillery stations and the mine fields. 

There is no reason whatsoever in having another coast patrol 
and this amendment in part is to stop that duplication. It 
has been given up at this moment. The Navy is giving up its 
coast patrol under regulations, but it is astonishing how easy 
it is to amend regulations in order to permit two people to do 
the thing which one person alone can do. 

The amendment will also stop what I think that the Navy 
does not want to do; it will stop the naval aviation from being 
used as a patrol for the forests. There is a provision in the 
Army reorganization bill which authorizes the Secretary of 
War te use the Army aviation to patrol the forest reserves for 
the next year. We simply want it so that if it has to be used 
to patrol the forest reserves the work will be done by the Army 
aviation, and that the naval aviation will not be used. That is 
the purpose of the amendment. There is nothing mysterious 
or dangerous or destructive about it. Neither of the Secre- 
taries is apparently enthusiastic about it, and neither has 
pointed out what harm will be done the Navy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In just a moment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask that the amendment 
may be read again, so that we may be able to understand it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have assured the Senator from Wash- 
ington that I would put in the Recorp a letter received from 
the Secretary of War by myself, dated May 21, on this question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I would like to have the letter read at 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objeetion, the letter 
will be read. 

The Reading Cierk read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May et, 1920, 

Mx I venture to inclose a letter 
which has just come to me from Secretary Daniels with regard to 
provision in the pending michal 5 bill on the subject of 
air bases. I fully concur with Secretary Daniels in believing that an 
Army appropriation bill Mp as not to Contain provisions of any sort 
with ar to naval operations, since naval authorities are not heard 
by the tary Affairs Committee, and their views are not, therefore, 
consulted. As I understood from our ate conversation, you 
also agree to this view, and I supposed tha ps had accomplished the 
entire object of the Navy in the amendment worked out with Capt. 
Craven. I assume, however, from Secretary Daniels’s statement that 
the Navy 8 would still destre the entire elimination of my 
reference to the Navy, and for the reasons above stated I take pleasure 

Secretary's views. 


concurring 
Cordially, yours, 


Hon. James W. Wapsworrtn, Jr., 

i United Btates Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, the Senator from New York very 
kindly stated that the letter from Capt. Craven is entirely a 
back number, that it has no particular force after adding the 
few words that have been added by the amendment at the bot- 
tom of page 14. 

The facts are that Capt. Craven, speaking for the Navy, 
accepted this amendment as possibly the best thing that could 
be done under the circumstances, but I wish to say that the 
amendment is not satisfactory to the Navy Department, that 
the amendment does not,meet with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War, as is shown by this letter, and that it does not 
meet the approval of the Secretary of the Navy. All I can say 
is that the department which seems to control on the part of 
the Army has stepped in and said not that this or that thing 
must be done, but let me read it so you can see how sweeping 
it is: 

That hereafter the Army Air Service shall control all aerial opera- 
tions from land bases, and that naval aviation shall have control 
of all aerial operations attached to a fleet, including— 

And so forth. 

If it is true that this is a duplication of work, instead of 
having this passed over to the Army, as is done by the bill, 
why do not the Army and the Navy Departments say that the 
Navy shall have control, as in my judgment they ought to have 
charge, of all matters pertaining to naval aviation? It is so 
objectionable to everyone with whom I have talked from the 
Navy Department that I think there must be some mistake on 


Dear SENATOR WADSWORTH : 


NEWTON D. Baker. 
Seoretery of War. 
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the part of the Senator from New York in insisting that every- 
thing is cared for by these three or four lines. That is not 
the view of the Navy Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator point out what is not 
cared for in this perfected amendment? 

Mr. PAGE. The burden of proof is put upon the Navy to 
show that everything except the little matter mentioned in those 
three lines has been passed over to the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It certainly did not alarm the head of 
naval aviation. He almost guided my pencil as I wrote it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood the Senator a moment ago 
to state that Capt. Craven desired this entire provision to be 
eliminated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He expressed that as a preference, but 
he certainly assured.me and other members of the committee 
that if this perfected amendment in the bill were agreed to it 
would not hurt the Navy at all. 

Mr. PAGE, I was present when Capt. Craven and the Sena- 
tor from New York, the chairman of the committee, got together 
and tried to improve the provision, but the fact is that after 
they had improved it to the extent that they could, and had 
gone on to their different departments and sat down and studied 
it in cool blood, those representing naval aviation said they 
did not believe that we ought by one sweep to pass over every- 
thing beyond recall to a department that ought not to have 
taken consideration of naval aviation affairs at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened to this dis- 
cussion, and I have listened very carefully to the Senator from 
New York. Of course, the amendment offered by him does 
clarify the situation very much indeed and eliminates three- 
fourths of the objections contained in the amendment as it 
came to the House. But I wish to call to his attention the 
reason why the men in the Navy think this amendment will 
interfere with some of their operations. 

During the war the Army and the Navy had a specific agree- 
ment as to aviation—as to what part the Army should do and 
what part the Navy should do and what they should do jointly. 
I will not refer to the Army part of the aviation, as this pro- 
vision certainly could not under any circumstances interfere 
with that. This was the agreement during the war, or rather 
a memorandum of the understanding as to what they should do: 

Naval forces: Operation from mobile floating bases or naval air sta- 
tions on shore (a) as an arm of the fleet— 

The provision as amended could not interfere with that part 
that was given to the Navy— 

(b) for overseas scouting— 

It could not interfere with that 

(e) against enemy establishments on shore when such operations—— 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Why does the Penat say it would not 
interfere with overseas scouting? 

Mr. SWANSON. Because the Army w oni not do the scout: 
ing outside of the 3-mile limit. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. We are speaking about what the situa- 
tion would be. If the Army would not do it and the Navy is 
prohibited from doing it, then it is not done at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not prohibited from overseas scout- 
ing, but I will point out where it does seriously interfere. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not going to interfere with the 
course of the Senator’s argument, except to point out at this 
particular juncture his statement that the amendment as now 
proposed by the Senator from New York would not interfere 
with overseas scouting. In my opinion it would interfere with 
it, because the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York limits the aviation service of the Navy to the stations 
that are connected with the operations of the fleet. Overseas 
scouting is not necessarily connected with the operations of the 
fleet. 

Mr. SWANSON. In that way it might be, under that narrow 
construction, if that narrow view was taken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had assumed, as apparently had the 
author of the memorandum from which the Senator was 
reading 

Mr. SWANSON. This is my interpretation of the memoran- 
dum that was furnished to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Overseas scouting is a part of the 
operations of the fleet. 

Mr. SWANSON. The third duty given the Navy, which a 
literal, narrow construction of this amendment would seriously 
interfere with, is the following: 

(c) Against enemy establishments and on shore when certain opera- 


tions are conducted in cooperation with other types of naval fore 
or alone when their mission is primarily naval. Lai! 


At the Navy Department those who have read this amendment 
tell me that if they endeavor to establish on shore a naval 
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base that they are afraid it would be so construed that they 
could not do scouting work in connection with it. The Comp- 
troller of the Treasury might construe it that no money could 
be utilized for the purpose because it was given as a part of 
the naval functions during the war. 

I can readily see when I read it that the establishment of a 
base which might be used for Army or naval purposes is not 
connected with operations of the fleet. If that is true, under 
a strict legal construction of this amendment as amended, the 
naval aviation would be powerless and could not be utilized 
for that purpose. 

When we have this naval aircraft what is the use of putting 
in amendments to the effect that it can not be used for this 
purpose, which under a strict construction of it might so con- 
fine it that in time of war it could not be used? The Navy 
is compelled to build aircraft for that purpose, and if they 
should put the naval base down in Cuba in time of war, which 
was friendly to us, or on St. Thomas, and if an effort was 
made by the enemy, under a literal construction and if they 
did not broaden this construction, naval aircraft could not be 
utilized. That is a very serious objection to it. 

The next is to protect coastal sea communications. Under 
that the Navy was given the right to patrol the coastal sea. 
We prohibit the Navy from doing any patrol on the coast. It 
is the function of the Navy. We make no appropriations for 
it and it-has been abandoned. There is no duplication of work 
there. But supposing during a war submarines of the enemy 
would come inside the 3-mile limit, it ought to be the right of 
the aircraft to follow them and destroy them. They tell me 
that under a literal construction, unless a yery broad construc- 
tion was given to it, not connected with the operations of the 
fleet, if a submarine of the enemy was to come within the 
3-mile limit and this amendment as perfected was in effect they 
could not utilize the Navy aviation. We have no desire to do 
that. We do not want a duplication of the patrol of the coast, 
and Senators felt that way about it, and they made no appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

Why should money appropriated and its use be limited so 
that if a submarine should come inside the 3-mile limit naval 
aircraft could not be employed for the purpose of its destruc- 
tion? 

(II) Convoy operations. 

The Navy during the war had aircraft and vessels for con- 
voying ocean vessels through and outside the 3-mile limit. The 
convoy was not conducted as a part of the operations of the 
fleet; it was an independent service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Was not the convoy a part of the fleet? 

Mr. SWANSON. A considerable portion of the fleet was in 
Hanipton Roads; but why adopt an amendment to an Army 
appropriation bill which, if construed literally, would prevent 
naval aircraft convoying vessels for a certain distance at sea? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator knows that the fleet in- 
cludes all the vessels of the Navy? 

Mr. SWANSON. But some of these convoys were armed 
merchant vessels. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But were they not naval vessels? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘To some extent they were. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Were they not actually commanded by 
naval officers? 

Mr. SWANSON. But what is the use of adopting any such 
legislation as that here proposed? Under the law that now 
exists the Army does all of the mining within the 3-mile limit; 
the Navy’s mine operations are outside the 3-mile limit. When it 
is provided that the Army shall control the air service from land 
bases and that the naval air service shall be limited to specific 
operations, it might be construed as prohibiting the Navy from 
operating within the 3-mile limit. 

(IIE) Attacks on enemy submarines, aircraft, or surface vessels en- 
gaged in trade prevention or in passage through the sea area. 

If an enemy vessel should come within the 3-mile limit on the 
coast of the United States and naval aircraft were available, 
they ought to be permitted to destroy it, or at least to attack it; 
they should not be compelled to remain idle and await the 
action of the Army, because, after all, naval aircraft are, per- 
haps, better adapted to that purpose than are the Army aircraft. 
I think under a strict construction of the amendment that such 
action could hardly be taken by the Navy. į 

(e) Alone or in cooperation with other arms of the Navy, or with the 
Army, against enemy vessels engaged in attacks on the coast. 

If an enemy vessel were to come to our shores, whether a war 
vessel or gny other kind of a vessel, if it comes within the 3-mile 
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limit, I see no reason why Navy aircraft should not be permitted 
to attack it, and why they should not be permitted to engage 
in scouting work and be on the lookout for such enemy vessels. 
A literal construction of this amendment, in my opinion, would 
prohibit such activity on the part of the Navy, while a broad ` 
construction of it might not. The Navy has requested that its 
activities be not restricted in the manner proposed. = 

I think Gen. Mitchell, when he made the statement to which 
reference hus been made in the hearings had before the House, 
was entirely unaware of some of the facts and aspects of the 
situation, If the Navy feels that the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury in interpreting the provisions of the appropriation bill will 
decide along the lines indicated, I think it would be most un- 
fortunate to add such a provision to the bill. 

The Navy must develop aircraft so as to meet the submarines 
within the 3-mile limit, and to attack other vessels of the enemy 
that come within the 3-mile limit both here and in the Philip- 
pines; and it seems to me to put in a prohibition here to pre- 
vent their performing that useful service is not wise. It seems 
to me the right thing to do, if it is desired to prevent duplica- 
tion, is to strike out this amendment; let the matter go to con- 
ference; and if there is any duplication which it is desired to get 
rid of, eliminate that duplication. In that event I will be with 
you; but it does seem to me unwise, in general terms, to put a 
limitation on the aerial activities of the Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry? What is before the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. I move to strike out the proviso on page 14, 
beginning in line 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts, which 
will be stated, 

The READING CLERK. On page 14, line 20, after the word“ ap- 
propriation,” it is proposed to strike out the following proviso: 

And provided further, That hereafter the Army Air Service shall con- 
trol all aerial operations from land bases, and that naval aviation shall 
have control of all aerial operations attached to a fleet, including shore 
stations whose maintenance is necessary for operations connected with 


the fleet, for construction and experimentation and for the training of 
personnel. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from new York [Mr. WapswortH], who is in charge of the 
pending bill, if he will agree to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness temporarily so that I may submit the conference report on 
the Agricultural appropriation bill? I should like to say to the 
Senator from New York in making this request that there is 
only one amendment in dispute, but it will be an amendment 
that will perhaps involve some debate, though I do not think 
very much. I shall also want a roll call on the final disposition 
of the report, I understand under the rule I can present the 
conference in any event, but that I can not have it taken 
up except by unanimous consent under the existing parliamen- 
tary situation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I haye every sympathy 
with the Senator from Nebraska in his desire to secure quick 
action on the conference report on the Agricultural appropria- 
tion, but it is my duty and the duty of the other members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs to secure quick action on the 
military appropriation bill, which has not yet reached confer- 
ence, I understand that the matter in disagreement between the 
two Houses on the Agricultural appropriation bill is the famous 
matter of the free distribution of seeds, and I anticipate that 
the debate to which the Senator from Nebraska has referred 
may last a little longer perhaps than he thinks. 

Mr. NORRIS. As representing the conferees on the part of 
the Senate, I desire to say to the Senator from New York that 
I do not expect to debate the amendment further than to state 
the question and to obtain a vote of the Senate thereon. There 
may be, however, other Senators who will desire to debate it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator says there will be a 
roll call, which will probably involve the calling for a quorum. 
We are just about to vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], and after that I think there 
are only a couple of other amendments left to the bill, which 
may be disposed of in a short time. If the Senator will let me 
get the Army appropriation bill out of the way, I shall be glad 
to haye the conference report to which he refers considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely wish to say to the 
Senator from New York that I expect to make a motion to 
recede from the Senate amendment. I do not intend to debate 
it at all, but merely desire a vote, in order to get the matter 
out of the way, unless some other Senator desires to speak. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it the intention of the Senator from 
Nebraska to ask for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the 
report? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there will be a record vote. Of course, 
I am not going to attempt to secure action on the report with- 
out the consent of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands, the 
Senator from Nebraska has not submitted a request for unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the conference 
report? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. I submit the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 93 to the bill (H. R. 12272) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 93 to the 
bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having 
met, after full and free conference have been unable to agree. 

A. J. Gnox NA, 
G. W. Nonnts, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
F G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. O. MOLAUGHLIN, 
GORDON LEE. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall have to deny 
unanimous consent on that question, although I regret to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
does not need to ask unanimous consent to submit the report. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New York does not object 
to my presenting the report, does he? 

Mr. LODGE. That is a privileged question. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a privileged question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not object to that. 
taking up the report for consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator feels that way about it, I shall 
not insist on the report being considered at this time; but I 
give notice that to-morrow after the morning hour, or immedi- 
ately after the disposition of the morning business, I shall call 
up the conference report for consideration. A 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator be- 
fore he takes his seat if the report presented by him is a final 
report on the Agricultural bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not say that it is. It is a report of dis- 
agreement on the only amendment that is left in conference. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill has been sent back to conference 
and there is only one amendment in disagreement. The bill 
weat back to conference, and the conferees now submit another 
report. 

Mr. NORRIS. The last report submitted by the conferees 
embraced two other amendments, which haye been disposed of. 

Mr. WARREN. A report was made as to those items and it 
was accepted; but one item was left in disagreement, so that 
conferees were again appointed, and they have met again. 

Mr, NORRIS. We have met again and present another re- 


rt. 

Mr. WARREN. The conferees have met, tried out the case, 
and find they can not agree, so they now report the disagree- 
ment to the Senate. f 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is right. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13587) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the object sought to be ob- 
tained by this amendment was too clearly stated by the Senator 
having charge of the bill to need any further elaboration. It 
appears to me that the objections made to his statement are 
founded upon conditions which are largely, if not entirely, 
imaginary, certainly under conditions which have any existence 
in time of peace. If we should be so unfortunate as to en- 
counter another war in the near or the distant future and any 
embarrassments resulting from this measure should confront 
the Navy Department, it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to remove them. 

The fundamental object of the amendment is economy, unity, 
and efficiency in service. I can conceive of nothing more in- 


I object to 


congruous in legislation than the possibility of such a duplica- 
tion of the Air Service as to give the Navy Department jurisdic- 


tion over the forests of the interior. However, the point I wish 
to emphasize, Mr. President, is that this discussion has, to my 
mind, clearly demonstrated the need for placing the Air Service 
in a separate department authorized to take jurisdiction of and 
to administer it in all its branches. I think it demonstrates the 
wisdom of the bill which is now pending, offered by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New], to which he has devoted a great deal 
of thought, and regarding which he at one time addressed the 
Senate. Of course, nothing of that kind is at present possible. 
The suggestion has encountered the combined opposition of both 
departments, and probably always will; but the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem will come when its vast importance is duly 
appreciated and the conflict of authority and the duplication of 
administration indicate the necessity of an independent air 
service, as in years gone by the need was indicated for the 
Separation of the Navy from the War Department. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am through. 

Mr. LODGE, I merely wish to say to the Senator in connec- 
tion with what he has just said that I specifically stated that I 
was not discussing the question of consolidation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am aware of that. 

Mr. LODGE. The consolidation proposed by the Senator from 
Indiana is a wholly different question. 
re THOMAS. The Senator so stated, and I understood him 

y. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if I may trespass for a few mo- 
ments on the time of the Senate, I should like to add just a 
word or two to what the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
has said. I think this whole discussion ought to be an object 
lesson to the Senate itself, but I am pessimistic enough to doubt 
that that will be its effect. 

It is perfectly apparent here that there is involved here the 
same old question of a difference of opinion between the Army 
and the Navy. The Senator from Vermont cites a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy in which that official refers to this 
whole matter from the standpoint of the Navy, while the Secre- 
tary of War has written another letter, which has been pre- 
sented here and is now a part of the record in this case, in 
the course of which the Secretary of War speaks of the objec- 
tion to the consideration of a naval matter by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 4 

I should like to ask the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of 
the Navy, or any Senator here present, how you are going to 
refer a matter affecting the aviation service to any given com- 
mittee of the Senate without in some degree trespassing upon 
the function of some particular department with which that 
committee is not in any way connected, and which it does not 
represent. 

If this subject had been referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, some objection would have been raised by the Army, 
as it has now been raised by the Navy, because of its considera- 
tion by the Committee on Military Affairs, and the Senator from 
Vermont would find himself and his Naval Affairs Committee 
assailed for having trespassed upon the functions and affairs 
of the Army; and so it is, and so it will ever be, until there 
is a separate department of aviation and a separate committee 
of each House to consider these questions as they very prop- 
erly should be considered. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Capt. Craven, and the others who 
have appeared here and who have spoken or written of this sub- 
ject, speak of it from the Navy standpoint as it affects the ques- 
tion 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question 
right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? X 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr, PAGE. Is it not true that the Army and the Navy are 
both in absclute accord about this matter, and are not both 
opposed to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York? ; 

Mr, NEW. Oh, yes; they are in absolute accord on what? 
They sre in absolute accord on the one fact that neither one of 
them wants to give up anything that his particular department 
has. That is all, That is the extent to which they are agreed. 

Mr. PAGE. But in this case the Secretary of War declines, 
to interfere with the action of the Secretary of the Navy in 
matters which pertain purely to the Navy. i 
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Mr. NEW. Yes. That is, as the Senator from New York 
suggested, a case of secretarial reciprocity. That is senatorial 
courtesy in the Cabinet. 

It is exactly true, however, that the Secretary of the Navy 
and those officers connected with the Navy who have testified on 
this subject are viewing it from the standpoint of the interests 
of the Navy, if you please; those who come to speak from the 
Army are representing the interests of the Army, and neither 
one of them is speaking from the standpoint of the interests of 
aviation. They are each considering the whole subject as an 
adjunct of his particular department, his particular line, and 
neither of them is regarding the thing from the standpoint from 
which it should be regarded, and that is as a thing separate and 
distinct from either of their departments. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield te the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. NEW. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator what he thinks 
about the courtesies he suggests when he proposes to take a 
matter that is very vital to the Navy, and, without a single ref- 
erence on the part of the Committee on Military Affairs to the 
Navy, proposes to take away the functions of the Navy and 
transfer them to the Army without their consent? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, this does not take away anything, 
and so far as that is concerned, I want to say now that for 
months and months I have been endeavoring here to get, just 
as a matter of agreement, a committee composed of members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
‘which might sit down and just as a matter of common agree- 
ment consider this whole question as one appertaining to avia- 
tion, as it concerns and affects all three of these services, and 
see if we could not agree among ourselves upon some kind of a 
program, some suggestion that we could make to Congress; and 
I have not yet been able to get that committee appointed. I 
never have been able to get it together. Months ago a request 
was made for the appointment of a committee on aviation, which 
should deal with this whole subject as it should be dealt with, 
as one pertaining to aviation and aviation alone. It has been 
impossible to get such a committee, and here we find ourselves, 
after months of consideration of this question, right up against 
the old proposition, the Navy objecting to the consideration of 
a question by the Committee on Military Affairs. I have no 
possible doubt that the Army would be quite as vociferous in its 
objection to a reference to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
I think the Post Office Department probably would resent any- 
thing that might be decided by either of the other committees, 
and certainly they would object to anything that might be sug- 
gested by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads; and 
there you are. 

Congress is perhaps as much to blame for the lack of progress 
by this country in this most important matter as is anybody else 
through our failure to apply the only remedy that I think can 


be applied, and that is by the appointment of a separate com- 


mittee which can consider this thing independent of the in- 


terests of any particular branch of the service and to deal with 


it on its own merits. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the argument that has 
just been made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] in 
favor of the unification of aviation control is a very strong 
argument for the adoption of the amendment proposed by ‘the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] to strike this clause 
out of this bill and to leave this subject for consideration in a 
more fundamental way until there is an opportunity by the 
Senate to determine the question of whether or not there shall 
be a department of aviation independent of either the Army or 
the Navy. 

It certainly is very inconsistent, if one believes in an inde- 
‘pendent aviation control, to proceed in the meantime, and be- 
fore that control has been established, to give the Army juris- 
diction over branches of the service which are now 


by the Navy. That is no advance toward independent control. 


The Senator from Indiana has just said it should be independ- 
ent of the Army and should be independent of the Navy. How 
are we arriving at any such independent control by giving the 
Army an extended jurisdiction over a service which is now 
part naval and part military? 

There is another suggestion made by the Senator from In- 
diana to which I want to call attention. It was also made by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. In fact, I 
think it was made first by the Senator from New York. He 
said, in response to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], 
that this amendment would not take anything from the Navy. IW. 


Well, if it would not take anything from the Navy, why is it 
proposed? If it does not take anything from the Navy, if it 
leaves the naval service just as it was before, then we are 
engaged in a futile discussion, and the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts ought to be adopted, because the 
provision, if passed, according to both of its sponsors here, 
would have no effect. It would simply add to the uncertainty 
and confusion of this controversy between the two departments. 

So far as the duplication of work is concerned, the Senator 
from New York called attention to Bolling Field, the hangars 
and machine shops of the Army and of the Navy on this same 
field, and the cadets in the aviation service of the Navy asking 
permission to fly the airplanes of the Army at this field. 

The adoption of this amendment would not change that situa- 
tion in any way. There is nothing in the amendment, even 
though it should have the effect that is apprehended, that 
would prevent the Navy from still maintaining the aviation 
service at Bolling Field in connection with the fleet of vessels 
which are gathered at the navy yard and in connection with 
the operation of naval vessels to and from the navy yard up 
and down the Potomac. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had not meant to have it understood 
that I thought this amendment would prevent naval aviators 
from doing their service flying in Army machines. I merely in- 
dicated that as one of the forms of duplication, and indicated 
Bolling Field as a duplication of overhead which I hoped some 
day would all be stopped by having one service; that is all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think there is a great deal to be said 
in favor of the object that the Senator from New York has just 
stated; but the point I am making is that we are making no 
progress toward attaining that object by the provision which 
is now sought to be stricken out. The Senator from New York 
has repeated, in his last utterance here on the floor, that these 
conditions that he has used as an illustration would not be 
improved by the adoption of this provision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, I think they would be vastly im- 
proved. I think they would not be entirely eliminated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood the Senator to say that 
they would not be changed in any way at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just as to the specific thing which the 
Senator had mentioned a few minutes before. That would not 
be changed, but there are many other things which would be 
prevented. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now I want to point out just what 
effect it seems to me this provision would have upon the naval 
aviation service. 

There has already been established between the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department a committee called the Joint 
Army and Navy Aeronautical Board fer the purpose of coor- 
dinating the air service of the Navy and of the Army and 
avoiding duplication. That was referred to by the Senator 
from New York a moment ago when he said that a good deal of 
this duplication had been eliminated. He stated, I believe, that 
the coast patrol which heretofore had been maintained by the 
Navy had now been turned over, by voluntary agreement be- 
tween the Army and the Navy, to the Army; so that no legis- 
lation is necessary to accomplish that, and all other duplication 
has been eliminated by this board that I have just named. 

I have here the division of the branches of the Air Service 
which has been agreed upon by this board between the two 
departments. The program is as follows: 

Army aircraft: tions from an Seer on shore: 
As an arm of the mobile 
wf eee: . 3 aircraft in “yon BER of all 1 1 e ho 


2 en with other arms of or with 
vessels engaged in — ey A coast, 


ih e — at gol f landing t 
rations preparatory to or of landing troo 
it rations such as mine laying or attacks ky shipping in the 


defended 
oe 11 that program of the Air Service, by the voluntary agree- 
ment of the joint Army and Navy Board, has been turned over 
to the Army. No legislation is noveneaty in order to accom- 
plish that. 
In this same program the following has been allotted to the 
Navy: 


Navy aircraft: Operations from mobile floating bases or from naval 
air stations on 2 


shore 
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d) To protect coastal sea communications by— 
1) Reconnaissance and patrol of coastal sea areas; 


( 
(in Convoy operations ; 

(IHI) Attacks on enemy submarines, aircraft, or surface vessels en- 
gaged in trade prevention or in passage through the sea area. 

(e) Alone or in cooperation with other arms of the Navy or with 
the Army against enemy vessels engaged in attacks on the coast. 

All that is entirely without regard to the operations of a fleet. 
The fleet might be a thousand miles away, and yet these services 
would be allowed under this program of the allotment to the 
branches of the service to be performed by the Navy. I con- 
tinue reading: 

Marine aircraft: The functions normally assigned to Army aircraft 
shall be performed by the marine aircraft when the operations are in 
connection with an advance base in which operations of the Army are 
not represented. When Army and marine aircraft are cooperating on 
shore, the control of their operations shall be governed by the one 
hundred and twentieth article of war, United States Army. 

If there is to be an independent air service, whether under a 
board or an independent director or under a department, that is 
one thing, and it is a very different thing from transferring 
the powers of one department to the other department. If the 
functions of one department are to be transferred to the other 
department, why transfer the naval service to the War Depart- 
ment? Why not reverse it and transfer the Army service to 
the Navy? You would secure just as much unity of control in 
that way as you would by transferring the naval air service 
to the Army. Is there anything in the aviation records of the 
War Department which would lead to a selection of the War 
Department in preference to the Navy Department, if you are 
going to give either one the predominance in the air service of 
the country? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Indiana says “ yes.” 
I suppose he has in mind the fact that the War Department ex- 
pended a large part of over a billion dollars appropriated and 
did not get a battle plane of our own make in France. We are 
somewhat familiar with that record. There is no doubt that 
the personnel of the Aviation Service of the Army acted in a 
most creditable way. The training of the men in certain re- 
spects was very commendable and the qualifications of our 
trained flyers were very fine. But the trouble was that under 
the War Department management they did not have any Amer- 
ican battle planes to fly in, and hundreds of them who had been 
trained at great expense by the Government spent months wait- 
ing in France for an opportunity to fly, but the War Department 
furnished them with no American planes in which to fly. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Washington 
will permit me, of course, I had no reference whatever to the 
disastrous program for the manufacture of planes which we 
carried on here during the war; but in answer to the Senator’s 
query as to whether there is a greater reason for giving the 
control to the War Department or to the Navy Department, if it 
is to be given to either, I would say that the reason is found 
in the fact that the Army employs a great many more men and 
the Army service is several times bigger than the Navy service. 
The Army can do practically everything that the Navy does, 
and the Navy can do very little that the Army does. The argu- 
ment, if it is to be given to either one as against the other, is 
altogether with the Army. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is, so far as numbers of men and 
amount of money appropriated are concerned, but otherwise, so 
far as the quality of the service is concerned, I do not think 
the argument is altogether with the Army. 

Mr. NEW. I do not think it should be with either. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think necessarily the decision 
ought to depend on mere size or mere numbers of men. 

But that is really aside from the question, as I think this 
whole provision is aside from the question of the unification of 
the air-service control. The Navy is not asking that any part 
of the Army service be transferred to the control of the Navy. 

The peculiar situation exists that although the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy are both opposed to this 
amendment, by some influence, some representations that were 
made to the committee in the House of Representatives which 
put this provision in, and which I may say is very much 
improved, I think, from the standpoint of fairness to the Navy, 
by the amendments proposed by the chairman of the Senate 
committee—it is a peculiar situation, that so far from the 
Navy asking any extension of control of the air service, it is 
only asking to be let alone, and the head of the War Department 
is asking the same thing, but nevertheless some influence was 
exerted upon the House committee, without calling any represen- 
tative of the Navy Department and giving that department an 
opportunity to be heard, to present that phase of the question, 
an amendment has been brought here which if adopted as 
originally passed by the House and sent to the Senate would 
revolutionize the relations between these two departments of 


. 


the Government, and would do so without giving an opportunity 
for presenting the essential and vital facts upon which the en- 
tire matter ought to be decided. 

I am told that the head of the Army Air Service has been 
engaged for a considerable time in agitating this question of a 
unification of the control of the Air Service, and that it was 
through his activity and his testimony that this provision for 
extending the Army control was inserted by the House. 

To show the unreliable character of the information upon 
which, apparently, this provision was inserted, I have here 
the following statement, furnished to me by an officer of the 
Navy Air Service, and which I submit on his authority, and 
not upon mine, which shows that Gen. Mitchell's testimony be- 
fore the House committee contained a great many errors as to 
important facts. 

Gen, Mitchell, so it is asserted here, argued before that com- 
mittee that there were a number of unnecessary stations under 
the control of the Navy in which the Army work was duplicated, 
and he named Rockaway; Yorktown; Hampton Roads; Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone; Anacostia, D. C.; New London, Conn.; Dutch 
Flats, Calif.; Boston, Mass.; Narragansett Bay; Culebra, Canal 
Zone; Portsmouth, N. H.; Hawaii; and Philadelphia. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I merely wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington if he does not think that that in itself argues a 
rather remarkable state of facts, that those naval aeronautic 
stations should have been discontinued and the head of the 
Army aeronautical service not advised of the fact? Is not that 
of itself proof conclusive that there is an utter lack of coopera- 
tion and coordination between the Army and the Navy? 

If the Senator will permit me just one further word, I think, 
in justice to Gen. Mitchell, it ought to be said that the Senator 
does not accurately represent his contention. His argument is 
in favor of a separate service altogether, not definitely locating 
it with the Army, but a separate service altogether. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In response, apparently, to his informa- 
tion and his testimony, it was to be located, according to this 
provision, with the Army and put under the Army control. 
That is the express provision which is the subject of this dis- 
cussion. 

The Senator asked me if this statement on the part of Gen. 
Mitchell as to the existence of stations which had been aban- 
doned did not indicate a lack of coordination of the services. 
It certainly indicates a lack of information on the part of the 
Army of the aviation service of the country, and it certainly 
does not afford any argument in favor of conferring upon a 
department which displays such an astounding lack of informa- 
tion about the condition of the aviation service this extended 
authority which would be given to it by this amendment, even as 
it is modified by the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

It may be, and I accept the correction, that Gen. Mitchell 
proposes to have an independent service and does not urge that 
the services be consolidated in the War Department. All that 
I say is that apparently upon his testimony the War Depart- 
ment was given this jurisdiction. 

Quoting from a letter from the Naval air service addressed 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], it is said: 

It may be noted that the Culebra that the Navy has in mind Is not 
the Culebra of the Canal Zone, but the island of Culebra in the 
Danish West Indies, to the east of Porto Rico. The general then 
goes on to show a saving due to reduction in personnel necessary to 
ghey these stations. He stated that this saving amounted to 
$1,625,000. ‘This statement is entirely incorrect and misleading, for 
at certain of the above-named places no complement of personnel 
is intended by the Navy. ‘Therefore I fail to see what right Gen. 
Mitchell has to assign a complement of personnel to these stations 
and to claim that they are a duplication because of the presence 
of such personnel. The Navy has no air stations at the following 


above-namcd places: New London, Boston, Yorktown, Narragansett 
Bay, Culebra, and Portsmouth. The Navy has intended to have at 


these places facilities only for hauling out boats when aviation is : 


cooperating with surface craft. 


Mr. President, the Senator from New York stated, I think, at 
one time, that this proviso would not take from the control 
of the Navy any branch of the service which it is now conduct- 
ing, but I think at other times in his argument, rather in con- 
flict with that, he pointed out certain branches of the service 
which it would take from the Navy. It is either one or the 
other. If it takes none, then it is useless; if it takes any, then 
it is making an important change without a hearing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator knows I meant 
legitimate uses of naval aviation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I accept that statement of the Senator 
and, of course, what are the legitimate uses is a matter of 
conflicting opinion. 
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If we accept the judgment of the joint board which was estab- 
lished as the representative of the two departments, then this 
provision takes away a number of the legitimate functions of 
naval aviation. For instance, in this program -which has just 
been marked out by the board, as I have stated, operations 
“against enemy establishments on shore when such operations 
fre conducted in cooperation with other types of naval forces, 
or alone when their mission is primarily naval,” would not 
necessarily be in connection with the operations of a fleet. This 
proviso limiting the Navy control to such services as are in 
connection with operations of a fleet would prevent the Navy 
from carrying out this program. 

Quoting further from the naval program agreed upon by the 
joint board— 

Reconnaissance and patrol of coastal areas. 


That has been allotted to the Navy, exclusively to the Navy, 
under the yoluntary arrangement between the two departments, 
and yet the amendment, even as amended by the Senator from 
New York, would deprive the Navy of that control. 

So as to convoy operations, unless they were in connection 
with the operations of a fleet. It might be considered that 
the escort of a convoy constituted a fleet, but there could very 
readily be a construction contrary to that, as has been pointed 
out here by the Comptroller of the Treasury, who might hold 
a such service was not in connection with the operations of a 

eet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator must know that the term 
fleet“ Includes every vessel in the Navy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not understand that at all. Sup- 
pose we have a couple of vessels engaged in escorting a con- 
yoy, or a single vessel, even; I do not understand that that 
would be considered necessarily as a fleet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not a fleet, but it is a part of a fleet. 
The Senator can not mention a naval vessel by name that does 
not belong to the fleet. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is a very broad construction and 
would not necessarily be the definition that would be given by 
the accounting officers of the Government. I do not think that 
it is the ordinary definition, and if the Senator will pardon me, 
I do not think it is an accurate definition of the word “ fleet.” 
According to that, any tugboat, isolated as it might be in some 
port, would be a part of a fleet. 

It is only a part of a fleet when it is operating with a fleet. 
We might have a number of fleets. We have vessels in the 
Pacific that might properly be designated the Pacific Fleet. 
We have vessels operating-together in the Atlantic deseribed as 
a fleet, but I do not accept the definition of the Senator from 
New York that every detached vessel of our naval equipment, 
of whatever size or character, or whatever work it may be 
engaged in, that is under the control of the Navy Department, 
constitutes a fleet or a part of a fleet. 

Here is another division of Air Service allotted to the Navy 
by the joint board: 

Attacks on enemy submarines, aircraft, or service vessels engaged in 
trade prevention, or in passage through the sea area. 

Our fleet might be in the south seas. The enemy submarines 
might be in the north Atlantic. The only recourse, the only 
defense, the only means of protection that might be available 
might be by naval airplanes; and if they could not operate 
under the law except in connection with operations of the fleet, 
when the fleet was a thousand miles away, it seems to me it 
would be a somewhat strange state of the law which by this 
provision would forbid the Navy from engaging in that proper 
naval operation. 

So it seems that the amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lovee] ought to be adopted, and the provision 
ought to be eliminated, and the matter ought to be left for 
consideration upon the proposal of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New], supported by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH], for the consolidation of all of the various aerial 
services of the Government under one head, and until that 
time has come that we should not complicate the situation by 
allowing the Army to invade the field of the naval service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Before the question is put I should like 
to offer an amendment by way of a perfecting amendment, 
though perhaps that is not exactly an accurate description of 
it. I call it to the attention of the Senator from Washington. 
In line 21, on page 14, after the word “ hereafter,” I move to 
insert the words “in time of peace.” 

Mr. LODGE. There is no objection to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In line 21, same page, after the word 
“all,” I move to insert the word “military.” That is to pre- 
vent any conflict with the coastal department. : 


Mr. LODGE. There is no objection to that amendment to 
the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I should like to have the proviso rae as 
now amended. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
viso as amended. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

And provided further, That magn e in time of peace the Army Air 

shall control all military operations from land bases, and 

that Naval Aviation shall hae Ctra 8 all aerial operations attached 

to a fleet, including shore stations whose maintenance is necessary for 

—— connected with the fleet, for construction and experimenta- 
and for the training of personnel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to strike out the proviso as 
amended. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. The next amendment passed over 
will be found on page 15, where the Senate committee proposes 
to strike out lines 20 to 25, inclusive, as follows: 

For the acquisition, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, of 640 
acres of land, more or less, and the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, situate in Macomb 8 State of Michigan, now oceupied by 
the Air Service of th He: aviation station, and known as 
Selfridge Field, not to . $190,000. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. This provision was adopted by 
the Senate at one time and failed to receive consideration in 
the House. The House Committee on Military Affairs incorpo- 
rated it in the bill and the Senate committee disagreed to it. 
It was not considered by the Senate committee, as I understand 
the matter, but went out on the theory that it properly should 
be considered by the Committee on Appropriations in connection 
with the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

I paid no attention to it myself, because when the House 
adopted it, knowing that the Senate had agreed to it heretofore, 
I took no further interest and did not notify the committee 
that I hoped it would be retained. When I learned that the 
Senate committee had stricken it out, I then went to the com- 
mittee. I went to the Committee on Appropriations, which was 
then in session, thinking that it would be placed in the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, if true that the objection to it was that 
it properly belonged there. I was then told that inasmuch as it 
had passed the House and was on the Army appropriation bill it 
would be better to bring it up here and ask the Senate to dis- 
agree to the committee amendment. 

I will briefly state the facts in the case. This item proposes 
an appropriation of $190,000 to purchase Selfridge Field, be- 
tween Mount Clemens and Detroit, Mich. It is a field consist- 
ing of 640 acres of land, upon which the Government has al- 
ready expended something over $2,300,000. It has an option 
from the owner of the property to purchase it at $190,000. 
It was not purchased at that time, but condemnation proceed- 
ings were instituted. When I asked the department why con- 
demnation proceedings were instituted, I was told that they did 
not wish to be subjected to any criticism in the purchase of 
any property of this kind, and therefore they thought it best 
to institute the proceedings, because if a jury should find that 
it was worth more than $190,000 the option would compel the 
owner to sell for that sum anyway. 

Mr. President, this property is worth a great deal more 
than $190,000. The owner of the property is not insisting at 
all that the appropriation shall be made, although he is per- 
fectly willing that the Government should have the field, which 
was prepared for this particular service. I am satisfied myself 
that if the Government did not intend to use the property as 
a flying field it would still be the duty of the Government to 
buy it and dispose of it for a larger sum than the cost price. 
I am told that the property would sell to-day for at least half 
a million dollars and probably for a larger sum. 

I repeat that the Government expended over $2,300,000 on 
the field. If we are to embark in the flying business in this 
country, if we are to conduct aircraft experiment and conduct 
an aircraft division under the Government, it seems to me we 
need this field near Detroit. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator what the distance is 
from Detroit to this field? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have never been to it. 

Mr, THOMAS. Approximately? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should think perhaps 12 or 15 miles. 
It is between Mount Clemens and Detroit. It is on the Lake 
front. It is a very valuable piece of property as it has now 
been arranged. It is in the north central region of the country. 
The aircraft department believes that we need an aerodrome 
there and that we need the field for the purpose of training 
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fliers. It is in the very center of aircraft production. There is 
opportunity there for constructing planes, for training men, 
and the public interest is very great indeed. I believe it is 
conceded, at least from all the information I can obtain on the 
subject, that it is one of the best located fields in the United 
States. May I just read-a letter that was submitted to me in 
the form of a memorandum of this subject? It is directed to 
me, and is as follows: 

1. The Air Service is desirous of acquiring Selfridge Field and the 
fundamental considerations still exist and point particularly to the 
. necessity for its retention, owing to its strategic location, both from 
a military and an aircraft producing standpoint, The following are 
some pertinent facts relating to Selfridge Field: 

(a) Acreage, 640; cost of construction, $2,385,770.53 ; cost to acquire, 
$190,000. : 

That is the option price; that is what it will cost the Goy- 
ernment to obtain it. 


Annual rental— 
We do not own it— 


$13,500. 

(b) This field was one of the group selected by the General Staff of 
the War Department for retention by the Air Service. 

(c) The subcommittee of the House Military Committee which in- 
vestigated the purchase of fields for the Air Service recommended 
Selfridge Field for retention. A bill for the purchase of this field was 
ssed by the House recently and several months ago was passed by 


te. 

(a) "Selfridge Field is the only field in the north central section of 
the United States, and it is very essential that an aerodrome be main- 
tained in this locality on account of its strategic value. This field is 
a terminus of a chain of Air Service stations for aerial communication 
through the east Central States, north and south. 

(e) The Air Service desires to use Selfridge Field for the organiza- 
tion, training, and maintenance of aero squadrons in pursuit and aerial 
gunnery. This field is located on Lake St. Clair, and due to the fact 
that the water is very shallow in that vanny the Air Service would 
be able to carry on aerial target ractice without danger to the civil 
population and without any additional expense to the Government in 
8 facilities for su megs A 

i ere are a large number of reserve military aviators in the 
no Central States; and, in order that these reserve pilots may kee; 
up their fying training with a minimum of expense to themselves ani 
a maximum of result to the Government, it is necessary that a flying 
field be retained in this part of the country, Should the War De- 
partment organize reserve aero squardons at some future date a_field 
would be needed in this locality, and it is believed that Selfridge Field 
fully meets all the requirements for such purpose; 

(g) In view of the cost of construction of this flying field and the 
investment of the Government, it is believed that it will be economical 
to the Government to acquire this field for permanent use. 

2. The above reasons, although previously presented to the Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs, both of the Senate and House, in connec- 
tion with H. R. 8819, are in no way modified by any conditions which 
have arisen since that time. 7 

W. P. GILLMORE, 
Colonel, A. 8. A., Chief, Supply Group. 

Mr. President, I repeat if I had known that there was any 
question in reference to the favorable consideration of this 
item by the Committee on Military Affairs, I should have ap- 
peared before the committee; but assuming that what the Sen- 
ate having done they would do again, especially as the House 
had passed it, and recognizing the fact that the property itself 
is now worth much more than the Government is called upon 
to pay for it, I have felt that it was entirely proper that the 
Senate should understand the situation, and, understanding it, 
I had hoped that they would agree to this amendment and 
permit this item to be retained in the bill as the House has 
inserted it. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has had a most difficult time keeping track of these 
purchases of land. The Committee on Appropriations has had 
an equally difficult task. The time was when permanent in- 
vestments on the part of the Government for the use of the 
Army were handled, as I understand, by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Especially was that true when any matter in- 
yolying the purchase of real estate was concerned. 

It is true, of course, that the Military Affairs Committee has 
often reported appropriations for the erection of buildings upon 
land already owned by the Government. Some of the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations have been complaining dur- 
ing the last year that the practice of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of giving consideration to questions affecting land 
purchases ought to stop or else the Committee on Military 
Affairs ought to take over the whole subject. During the war, 
of course, when hurry calls came from the War Department, 
their first and easiest channel of approach was through the 
Military Affairs Committee, and we abandoned, as most of the 
other committees of the Senate abandoned, all previous cus- 
toms and divisions of functions. So the Committee on Appro- 
priations appropriated money for the purchase of land for the 
Government to be used by this or that department, and the 


Committee on Military Affairs reported appropriations to enable 
the Government to purchase land for the Army. Of course, that 
procedure can not go on; it is utterly impossible to do business 
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in that way. Some one committee has got to know how much 
land the Government is buying for all purposes. 

So, as I have said, there has been a good deal of impatience 
expressed, notably by the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who is also a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, He has said many times in the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that it is utterly impossible for him to keep track 
of both committees at the same time, as very often they meet 
at the same hour, and different conferences are going on at 
the same time, all involving purchases of this kind. 

Accordingly the Committee on Military Affairs, so far as it is 
able to do such a thing, agreed to go back to the old policy of re- 
fusing to appropriate money for the purchase of land and allow- 
ing such matters to be taken care of by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Therefore, we struck out of the pending bill the provision 
for the purchase of Selfridge Field; we struck out of the bill 
the item for the purchase of land at Leon Springs, Tex.; and we 
struck out of the bill the appropriation for the purchase of a 
little piece of land in Boston, on the theory that those matters 
should be taken care of in the sundry civil bill. I think we would 
not have done so in any one of those three cases had there really 
been a great emergency connected with the proposals for the 
purchases, but, as we understand, there is no real emergency in 
the matter of Selfridge Field or Leon Springs or Boston. I 
understood the Senator from Michigan to say that a bill for the 
purchase of Selfridge Field had gone through both Houses of 


ngress. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. The letter which I have just read from 
Col. Gillmore states: 
A bill for the purchase of this field was passed by the House recently 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. The letter continues: 


And several months ago was passed by the Senate. 


I assume that Col. Gillmore knows what he is talking about. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the bill passed the House recently, 
how could it have been passed by the Senate several months ago? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It passed the Senate first, I take it, with- 
out receiving any consideration by the other House, or some simi- 
lar bill passed, or a bill in some other form. I have not looked 
the matter up, but the House has now passed the legislation and 
it comes to the Senate for action on the pending bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think Col. Gillmore is mistaken as to 
that. The only bill of which I have any recollection that has had 
to do with the purchase of fields or the completion of construc- 
tion at fields is one a copy of which I hold in my hand, Public 
No. 151, Sixty-sixth Congress, which was originally House 
bill 8819, which was approved February 28, 1920—last winter. 
That carries an item of $35,000 for some general construction 
at Selfridge Field, but it does not provide for buying the field. 
It is that bill, a copy of which I have, which contains the appro- 
priations for the purchase or the completion of the purchase of 
the fields which the War Department stated they must have. 
After much discussion, both in the House and in the Senate, with 
which, so far as the Senate is concerned, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lengoor] is thoroughly familiar, the bill was made 
up, and Selfridge Field was not included as one of the fields the 
purchase of which should be completed. The General Staff in 
their recommendations for appropriations to be given by Con- 
gress carry Selfridge Field to-day as one of those fields awaiting 
the declaration of the policy of Congress with respect to it. 
So Selfridge Field has been in the balance, so to speak; the de- 
partment has been waiting to see what Congress was going to do, 
and Congress has not thus far pledged itself or declared its 
policy in connection with its purchase. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I recall very well when the 
so-called emergency bill was before the Senate. I raised the 
question at that time when the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer], as I recall, had charge of the bill. I think the 
committee was then favorable to the purchase of Selfridge 
Field, but that was a sort of emergency bill. They appro- 
priated $35,000 to complete some improyements on this par- 
ticular piece of land, but I have never known, from any source, 
anything but approval of the proposition to purchase Selfridge 
Field. I have called up the department, and they are all favor- 
able to it. I have presented the proposition largely from a busi- 
ness standpoint. There can be no denial, in my judgment, of 
what I have stated with reference to the value of this property. 

I desire, however, to speak concerning the parliamentary 
situation for just a moment. Perhaps there will be no virtue in 
so doing, but I wish to repeat what I have said before, that I 
first took this matter up with the committee headed by the 
Senator from Missouri, but I was told that only emergency 
matters were to be considered and that it must wait until the 
general military appropriation bill was before the Senate. 
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That bill came to the Senate from the House with this item 
in it; it was referred to the committee, and the Senator from 
Indiana stated he would take care of it, as he was very much 
in favor of it, and I paid no more attention to it. When I 
learned the other day that objection had been made by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] that this was not a 
proper subject to go on the military appropriation bill but 
should find a place in a bill coming from the Appropriations 
Committee, I went to that committee immediately, as they 
were in session, and presented the situation just as it had been 
presented to me. I was told that the Senator from Wyoming 
was not there when this item was passed upon, but that it had 
been generally agreed to that items of purchase should go on 
the appropriation bill. I then suggested that we put it on 
‘the bill which was being considered at that time, namely, the 
sundry civil bill, but was told inasmuch as it had been placed 
on the Army appropriation bill in the House and objection 
would not be raised, that it had better be left on that bill and 
allow the Senate itself to pass upon the question whether or not 
the committee amendment should be agreed to. So I did not 
urge upon the committee having in charge the sundry civil bill 
the consideration of the item, because I was discouraged from 
so doing. 

The Senator from New York says it is not an emergency 
matter. Possibly not, although I presume that in years to 
come that field or some other property will be purchased; but 
I am wondering if it is not the part of good business to retain 
a piece of property upon which the Government has expended 
$2,380,000 or thereabouts by paying the option price of $190,000, 
for which it can be obtained now, rather than allow it to go 
back to those who own it, and who are perfectly willing to take 
it back. It is a lakefront piece of property consisting of 640 
acres and is worth from $500,000 to $1,000,000 at least to-day, 
without any regard as to whether it is used for military purposes 
or otherwise. It is, as I have said, a valuable piece of prop- 
erty, and I think the Government ought to buy it by paying 
the option price of not to exceed $190,000 and take it. Of 
course, under condemnation proceedings if a jury should find 
that it was worth less than $190,000 the Government would 
not pay any more than the jury should find; but a jury, in my 
opinion, would find it to be worth probably a million dollars, 
although the Government will not have to pay more than the 
option price of $190,000. So the Government stands to win 
and not lose on a proposition of this kind. For these reasons 
I feel that this property ought to be purchased. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I was a member of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military Affairs that considered 
the purchase of a very large number of these aviation fields 
purely from an emergency standpoint. At that time our sub- 
committee found that although the War Department had leases 
and options upon practically every one of these fields, running 
in many instances to as late as 1923, and in some cases for an 
annual rental as low as $1 a year, nevertheless in the face of 
all that, after the signing of the armistice they proceeded in 
many cases to exercise the option and to bind the Government 
to purchase this property—a case where they clearly had the 
legal right to do that which they did do, but, like many other 
things that have been done by the War Department, a very 
clear violation of the trust reposed in them in using the ap- 
propriations made for the purpose of carrying on the war to 
undertake by themselves to establish a future military policy 
for the Government without any action of Congress. This sub- 
committee in the consideration of these various matters under- 
took to take care of those cases where, on the one hand, the 
War Department had legally obligated the Got.ernment for the 
purchase price, and, in the second place, where the Government, 
having expended a very large amount of money and not being 
protected by options running into the future, would suffer a 
loss unless this real estate was purchased. 

There were so many of these cases that my recollection as to 
Selfridge Field may not be entirely accurate; but it is my 
recollection that as to Selfridge Field we have an option on 
the purchase price of $190,000 running to 1921 or 1922, Perhaps 
the Senator from Michigan can tell me more accurately as to 
that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘The option expires the last part of next 
month. 

Mr. LENROOT. But in the lease there is a proyision for a 
renewal of the option and the lease, is there not? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not seen the option, but that is not 
my understanding. : 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is the fact—that in each one 
of these cases there is the option upon the part of the War 
Department to renew both the lease and the option, I think in 


most cases running for five years from the date of the original 
lease; and I feel very certain that the Government is prdtected 
in this way in Selfridge Field. 

In view of the present condition of the Treasury, and in view 
also of the fact that neither the Committee on Military Affairs 
nor any other committee of Congress thus far, as far as I know, 
has undertaken either to establish or to approve a policy with 
reference to permanent aviation fields in the country, I think 
we ought not to be making appropriations now, if the Gov- 
ernment is protected, without that investigation being made 
by some committee of the Senate. The subcommittee to which 
I have referred did not make that investigation because I think 
all the members of the subcommittee—at least, all the Repub- 
lican members, and I think the same was true of the Demo- 
cratic members—were new Members of the Senate, who were 
not familiar with the aviation question; and I personally felt 
that when it came to the establishment of a policy as to how 
many aviation fields should be permanently established in the 
country that was a matter that should be passed on by Senators 
who were familiar with the entire question, and our subcom- 
mittee was not, and that the province of our subcommittee was 
merely to treat these matters as emergency matters so as to 
protect the Government in the expenditure that had already 
been made. 

If I understand the situation correctly, the Government will 
not lose any rights if this property is not purchased now. If 
I understand the situation correctly, the original lease was to 
provide for a renewal of the lease and the option; and if that 
be true, this is no time for expending large amounts of money 
out of the Treasury of the United States for the purchase of 
real estate which can as well be purchased later on. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee I have not been able to attend as constantly 
as I should the meetings of the committee when preparing this 
appropriation bill. As to aviation, that, as we all know, is of 
comparatively late date before the Congress, and I have not 
taken it up as one of those things concerning which I expected 
to perfect my information or education. 

As to this particular item, I did not hear all that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] said, but he involved some- 
what the Committee on Appropriations. I wish to say, first, 
that until the confusion of war and the abrogation of peace- 
time rules and, I might almost say, principles, the purchase of 
land by the Government for new Army posts, for the extension 
of posts, and for new buildings, as well as other public build- 
ings in the way of courthouses, post offices, and so forth, was 
always taken care of in the sundry civil bill. In cases of great 
emergency such items have at times been inserted in deficiency 
bills. I think I have stated that before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I have done it without any desire to take any- 
thing from that committee over on to any one of the general 
appropriation bills, because I am not jealous of the joys that 
may come from enlarging the duties of other committees through 
absorption of certain appropriation items from sundry civil 
bills. At the present time, however, I think the Committee on 
Military Affairs, without so much reference to what had been 
the rule of peace times as to what the committee had imme- 
diately before it, did take into consideration the shunning of all 
expenses for land except what were considered emergency cases. 

As to the particular field in question, I do not know whether 
it is an emergency case or not. I am not opposed to it, nor do 
I want to favor it or any other bill until we have a little more 
information about what the particular terms of the contract 
are; but in framing the sundry civil bill, which is now ready 
for calling up for consideration, the House has almost entirely 
failed to cover matters of public buildings and land, and, in 
fact, has granted nothing for rivers and harbors except what 
is in the nature of continuation of contracts, and so forth. The 
House went on record—not only the House committee but the 
House itself—with a good deal of emphasis on a rule of no 
appropriations for land or new buildings, so that when the 
matter was brought to me as chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee I stated very frankly that we did not have the in- 
formation we should have, and I did not believe we had any 
chance to get it through conference if we put it on the pending 
sundry civil bill, and that if it could not be considered by the 
Military Affairs Committee the only hope for this year would 
be to have it follow, as many another thing has followed during 
war times, for consideration in the deficiency bill which is 
now being considered in the House committee, where any new 
matter should be presented. 

I doubt very much whether they are going to provide for buy- 
ing lands in that bill; but the matter could be and would be, if 
estimated for and presented with proper evidence, a subject for 
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consideration in the next annual sundry civil bill. I under- 
stand from the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]—and I 
assume that he is correct about it—that this option may rest 
for another year; so, without undertaking to oppose or to urge 
this proposition, I want to set the matter right before the Senate 
and before the Senator from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 15, the committee re- 
port to strike out lines 20 to 25, inclusive, in the following 
words: 

For the a 1 x chase, condemnation, or otherwise, of 640 
acres of „ 2 d the a appurtenances thereunto to belonging, 
situate in Macomb County, State o chigan, now occupled b 
Alir ce of the 
Field, not to exceed 8190 

On a division, the AAE was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 34 the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] proposes as an amendment, on 
line 1, after the word “ receipts,” to insert the following: 


Provided further, Reig authority is hereby granted the Secretary of 

in accordance with law =E tesnia 

tions, the 3 States Army 5 s cade 8 

ee 
at 


ized herein. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not hear clearly the read- 
ing of the amendment. Has the Senator a provision in it under 
which these boats might be used in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the same amendment that I 
offered on Saturday, which the Senator from Washington 
wanted a chance to examine, and it went over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely made the suggestion. 
I have no objection to the amendment, but I thought it would 
help in the sale of these ships if we had a provision similar to 
that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let it go to conference, and if there 
is any trouble about it we can amend it in conference, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The conferees might not be able 
to put in such a provision. I suggest the following amendment 
to the amendment: 

~ani provided further, That if sold to citizens of the United States 

h vessels may engage in the coastwise trade so long as they remain 
wey the 8 of citizens of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to that amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that probably would 
assist in getting a better price for the vessels. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Add at the end of the proposed 
amendment the following proviso: 

And provided further, That if sold to citizens of the United States 
such vessels may engage the coastwise trade so long as they remain 
wholly the property of citizens of the United States. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It will be found on page 44. The 
committee report to strike out the proviso beginning after the 
numerals “ $50,000,” in line 13, in the following words: 

Provided, That there is hereby a pro ted, out of 1 forth in 
the Treasury not otherwise approp the sum a for the 
acquisition of land as an addition to the Leon Springs Mili 
tion in Texas, sh eeu authorized, and now in use as a spt Boerne range 
for Camp Travis, Tex. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I trust this committee amendment, strik- 
ing out the provision inserted by the House, will be disagreed 
to. It would be the worst sort of business judgment not to pur- 
chase the land in question. It is not even the case of land ob- 
tained through the exercise of options that were taken during 
the war. It is the case of land authorized by the Army appro- 
priation bill of June 30, 1919. While purchase was in process 
the act of July 11, 1919, containing restrictions on the purchase 
of real estate, was passed, and further procedure was sus- 
pended, The act of July 11, 1919, was not aimed at purchases 
like this. It was aimed at purchases on options taken during 
the war in connection with war emergencies, but its terms were 
held by the comptroller to embrace land purchases of all de- 
scriptions which had not been completed on July 11, 1919. 


Army 7 an aviation station and known as — 


Let me quote what the War Department says about this par- 
ticular property: 


There has alread R the land in 


estion, at a 
cost of $70,000, a 
e in by 


the troops 

8 of F Fort Sam he prope Tex. A À target range 
the troops. 

is held on op- 


2 A e T 
condition or pay damage irs ag It is es — — that t this will be equal 
to or in excess of the present option prices to purchase. 

In view of the fact that the failure to buy will involve the 
Government in a financial loss, it would seem the part of good 
business to make the purchase now. I hope that the committee 
amendment will be disagreed to. The construction of a new 
target range will be a far more expensive proposition than 
the purchase of this land and the retention of the present 
range. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This item falls in the same category 
as the one discussed by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from New York knows that 
I did not further insist on this target range item when the 
committee announced its policy of not incorporating purchases 
of this kind in the bill, but since the Senate has taken the posi- 
tion it has with regard to land in Michigan, I believe it but 
proper that this purchase should be also authorized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are only a few Senators here 
and I suppose what I have to say will not have much weight 
with the Senate. The Senator from Texas has expressed it 
exactly right. If you do it for one, you had better do it for 
everyone else. The Senate has seen fit to put Selfridge Field 
back in the bill, and therefore Boston must go back in the bill; 
and when we get to other things I think we might as well go 
back and include the item of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis} at Leavenworth, and have all of the Senators who stay 
here and attend to business get what they want, and not the 
other Senators who have paid no attention to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before we take a vote on this question, I think 
we had better have more Senators here than we have now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not in opposition to Leon Springs, 
I am not in opposition to Boston, and I am not in opposition to 
the Selfridge item. The committee made a sincere effort to re- 
establish consistency in the management of the finances of the 
Government, and we find, after carefully explaining it to the 
Senate, that all the Senators who have any items in the bill 
affecting their own States have left the Chamber, and the Sena- 
tors who have no items affecting their own States stay in the 
Chamber and change the policy of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee whether there will be an opportunity for another 
vote on the amendment which was voted upon a few moments 
ago? Will an opportunity be given later on to reconsider that 
matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam only speaking for myself, of course. 

Mr. KING. If not, I shall move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment of the committee was rejected. I came 
into the Chamber after having been called out, and I voted 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My opposition is not to these items as 
such, on their merits especially. It is just as I said a moment 
ago, I am opposed to their being placed on this bill. ‘The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs reached an agreement with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations that we would not 
do it. That is the truth of it. It may be that members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, when they learn that one excep- 
tion has been made, will decide that we might as well make ex- 
ceptions of them all, but I am not going to change; I am going 
to stand by the agreement that the committee made when it was 
in solemn session in the room of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I do not know whether it will be incumbent upon me 
to reserve a separate vote on all these little items in the Senate, 
I do not know that much is to be gained by that. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I reserve the right 
for a separate vote on that last item. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is, of course, the right of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In order that the Senate may have a full 
opportunity to again pass on the policy of the committee, and in 
view of the fact that the question is to be raised again in the 
Senate when the bill is reported from Committee of the Whole to 
the Senate, I shall not move this disagreement at present, but 
will await further action of the Senate on the other proposition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will have to reserve some- 


Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants a separate vote he will 
have to have the matter voted on in Committee of the Whole, 
because if the amendment of the committee is agreed to when it 
comes into the Senate the Senator will have it reserved for a 
separate vote. 5 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I ask the Senate to take at least 
tentative action on my proposition now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask the Senator from New York, 
inasmuch as it is after 5 o’clock now, if it would not be best to 
take a recess at this time and leave the amendment pending, and 
then we shall have a quorum to vote upon it in the morning. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understood the Senator to say it would 
be necessary to take a vote on it before we went into the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be pending, and the vote will come up 
to-morrow morning. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On May 21, 1920: 

S. 2448. An act for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes. 

On May 22, 1920: 

S. 1699. An act for the retirement of employees in the clas- 
sified civil service, and for other purposes. 


MANDATE OVER ARMENIA (H. DOC. NO. 791). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 


On the fourteenth of May an official communication was re- 
ceived at the Executive Office from the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States conveying the following preambles and 
resolutions: 


“Whereas the testimony adduced at the hearings conducted by 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations have clearly established the truth of the reported 
massacres and other atrocities from which the Armenian 
people have suffered; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States are deeply impressed 
by the deplorable conditions of insecurity, starvation, and 
misery now prevalent in Armenia; and 

“Whereas the independence of the Republic of Armenia has 
been duly recognized by the Supreme Council of the Peace 
Conference and by the Government of the United States of 
America: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the sincere congratulations of the Senate of 
the United States are hereby extended to the people of Armenia 
on the recognition of the independence of the Republic of 
Armenia, without prejudice respecting the territorial boundaries 
involved; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the hope that stable government, proper protection of 
individual liberties and rights, and the full realization of na- 
tionalistie aspirations may soon be attained by the Armenian 

~ people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in order to afford necessary protection for 
the lives and property of citizens of the United States at the 
port of Batum and along the line of the railroad leading to 
Baku, the President is hereby requested, t not incompatible 
with the public interest, to cause a United States warship and 
a force of marines to be dispatched to such port with instruc- 
tions to such marines to disembark and to protect American 
lives and property.” 

I received and read this document with great interest and 
with genuine gratification, not only because it embodied my own 
convictions and feelings with regard to Armenia and its people, 
but also, and more particularly, because it seemed to me the 
voice of the American people expressing their genuine convic- 
tions and deep Christian sympathies, and intimating the line of 
duty which seemed to them to lie clearly before us. 

I cannot but regard it as providential, and not as a mere 
casual coincidence that almost at the same time I received 
information that the conference of statesmen now sitting at 
San Remo for the purpose of working out the details of peace 
with the Central Powers which it was not feasible to work out 
in the conference at Paris, had formally resolved to address a 
definite appeal to this Government to accept a mandate for 
Armenia. They were at pains to add that they did this, “not 
from the smallest desire to evade any obligations which they 
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might be expected to undertake, but because the responsibilities 
which they are already obliged to bear in connection with the 
disposition of the former Ottoman Empire will strain their 
capacities to the uttermost, and because they believe that the 
appearance on the scene of a power emancipated from the pre- 
possessions of the Old World will inspire a wider confidence 
and afford a firmer guarantee for stability in the future than 
would the selection of any European power.” 

Early in the conferences at Paris it was agreed that to those 
colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world there should be applied the principle 
that the well being and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization, and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be afforded. 

It was recognized that certain communities formerly belong- 
ing to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be provision- 
ally recognized, subject to the rendering of administrative ad- 
vice and assistance by 2 mandatory until such time As they are 
able to stand alone, 

It is in pursuance of this principle and with a desire of 
affording Armenia such advice and assistance that the states- 
men conferring at San Remo have formally requested this Gov- 
ernment to assume the duties of mandatory in Armenia. I may 
add, for the information of the Congress, that at the same 
sitting it was resolved to request the President of the United 
States to undertake to arbitrate the difficult question of the 
boundary between Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets of 
Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, and Bitlis, and it was agreed to ac- 
cept his decision thereupon, as well as any stipulation he may 
prescribe as to access to the sea for the independent State of 
Armenia. In pursuance of this action, it was resolved to embody 
in the treaty with Turkey, now under final consideration, a 
provision that Turkey and Armenia and the other high con- 
tracting parties agree to refer to the arbitration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America the question of the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets of Erzerum, 
Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and to accept his decision thereupon 
as well as any stipulation he may prescribe as to access to the sea 
for the independent State of Armenia“; pending that decision 
the boundaries of Turkey and Armenia to remain as at present. 
I have thought it my duty to accept this difficult and delicate 
task. 

In response to the invitation of the council at San Remo, I 
urgently advise and request that the Congress grant the Execu- 
tive power to accept for the United States a mandate over 
Armenia. I make this suggestion in the earnest belief that it 
will be the wish of the people of the United States that this 
should be done. The sympathy with Armenia has proceeded 
from no single portion of our people, but has come with extraor- 
dinary spontaneity and sincerity from the whole of the great 
body of Christian men and women in this country by whose 
free-will offerings Armenia has practically been saved at the 
most critical juncture of its existence. At their hearts this 
great and generous people have made the cause of Armenia their, 
cwn. It is to this people and to their Government that the hopes 
and earnest expectations of the struggling people of Armenia 
turn as they now emerge from a period of indescribable suffering 
and peril, and I hope that the Congress will think it wise to 
meet this hope and expectation with the utmost liberality. I 
know from unmistakable evidences given by responsible repre- 
sentatives of many peoples struggling towards independence and 
peaceful life again that the Government of the United States is 
looked to with extraordinary trust and confidence, and I believe 
that it would do nothing less than arrest the hopeful processes 
of civilization if we were to refuse the request to become the 
helpful friends and advisers of such of these people us we 
may be authoritatively and formally requested to guide and 
assist. 

I am conscious that I am urging upon the Congress a very 
critical choice, but I make the suggestion in the confidence that 
I am speaking in the spirit and in accordance with the wishes of 
the greatest of the Christian peoples. The sympathy for Ar- 
menia among our people has sprung from untainted consciences, 
pure Christian faith, and an earnest desire to see Christian 
people everywhere succored in their time of suffering, and lifted 
from their abject subjection and distress and enabled to stand 
upon their feet and take their place among the free nations of 
the world. Our recognition of the independence of Armenia will 
mean genuine liberty and assured happiness for her people, if 
we fearlessly undertake the duties of guidance and assistance in- 
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volved in the functions of a mandatory. It is, therefore, with 
the most earnest hopefulness and with the feeling that I am 
giving advice from which the Congress will not willingly turn 
away that I urge the acceptance of the invitation now formally 
and solemnly extended to us by the council at San Remo, into 
whose hands has passed the difficult task of composing the many 
complexities and difficulties of government in the one-time Otto- 
man Empire and the maintenance of order and tolerable condi- 
tions of life in those portions of that Empire which it is no 
longer possible in the interest of civilization to leave under the 
government of the Turkish authorities themselves. 
Wooprow WILSON. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpax, May 24, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer. 


O Thou God and Father of us all, infinite in wisdom, power, 
and goodness, who hast placed within our reach a portion ef 
these qualities; for we realize that there is something finer in 
every man than anything he says or does. 

When I was a child; I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
‘J away childish things. 

For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known. 

It is writ: 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect, 

Help us to develop out of the strenuous duties of life those 
qualities which we know are eternal. In the precious example 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 22, 1920, 
was read and approved. 


DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH J. GILL, OF OHIO. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, my purpose in 
asking to address the House this morning is to inform you of 
the death of Hon. Joseph J. Gill, of Steubenyille, Ohio, who 
represented the sixteenth congressional district of Ohio in the 
Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth Congresses of the 
United States, In the passing of Mr. Gill our district loses one 
of its outstanding men—a man whose liberality made possible 
the building of the first modern hospital in the city of Steuben- 
ville. Mr. Gill was a large employer of labor, and in more than 
40 years in the factories which he controlled there never was 
a strike or any serious labor disturbance, because he believed 
in collective bargaining and always gave a square deal to these 
whom he employed. 

As the present Member from the eighteenth district, which 
district is largely made up of the old sixteenth, I feel specially 
grieved at the passing of this splendid citizen, for it was by him 
that I was given my first employment and from him I received 
my first dollar, and I am proud to say that from my boyhood 
until the present time I have had the helpful influence of this 
splendid man, and in his passing all eastern Ohio is conscious 
of a real loss, and may the God that tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb bring peace and comfort to the friends and rela- 
tives of one of nature’s noblemen, Hon. Joseph J. Gill. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FOREST LANDS, SIERRA NATIONAL FOREST. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2789) for the con- 
solidation of forest lands in the Sierra National Forest of 
California, and for other purposes, with House amendments, - 
insist on the House amendments, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 2789, 
with House amendments, insist on the House amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objec- 


tion? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman spoken to the ranking minority member 
who will be on the conference concerning sending this bill to 
conference at this time? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The minority member will be on the con- 
ference. 

Mr. GARNER. I know there will be a minority Member on 
the conference committee, but has the gentleman from Oregon 
discussed with the ranking minority Member the question of 
agreeing to the conference asked for by the Senate on this bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have not spoken to him about it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I serve notice upon the ma- 
jority side at this time that while I am in the House, if I hap- 
pen to be present when such requests are made, I shall insist 
upon the request being accompanied with the statement that 
the majority has consulted with the minority Members. There- 
fore I object. 
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CONFIRMATION OF ROBERT R. CARMAN. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent, as in open executive | 
session, to report favorably from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary the nomination of Robert R. Carman, of Baltimore, Md., ' 
to be United States attorney. ‘The Senator from Maryland 
is very anxious to have Mr. Carman confirmed, and I ask that 
that may be done. } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will state the nomination: f 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. As in open executive session, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, Robert R. Carman, of 
Baltimore, Md., to be United States attorney for the district of 
Maryland, vice Samuel K. Dennis, resigned, effective May 81, 


1920, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the nominee is confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States will be notified of the confirmation. 


CONFIRMATION OF ALEXANDER C. KING. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator from New York 
if he will not allow us to have an executive session to consider 
the nomination of a circuit judge for the fifth circuit of Georgia, 
which was unanimously reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the nomination be considered as in open 
executive session. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there is not to be an executive 
session, with closed doors, I ask that the nomination be con- 
firmed in open executive session. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the nomination will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. As in open executive session, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, Alexander C. King, of 
Atlanta, Ga., to be United States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice 
Don A. Pardee, deceased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, the nomination is confirmed, and the President of 
the United States will be notified of the confirmation. 


CONFIRMATION GF STEPHEN T. LOCKWOOD. 


Mr. KING. As in open executive session, I report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary the nomination of Stephen T. Lock- 
wood, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be United States attorney for the 
western district of New York, a reappointment, his term having 
expired, and I ask for action upon it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President of 
the United States will be notified of the confirmation. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 
25, 1920, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 24, 1920. 
UNITED States Crncurr JUDGE, 


Alexander C. King, to be United States circuit judge, fifth 
circuit. z 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Stephen T. Lockwood to be United States attorney, western 
district of New York. 

Robert B. Carman to be United States attorney, district of 
Maryland. 
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Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, then I move to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2789) for the consolidation of 
forest lands in the Sierra National Forest of California, and 
for other purposes, with House amendments thereto, insist 
npon the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, all I ask is the courtesy of 
considering the minority. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman who will be upon the confer- 
ence committee on the minority side agreed to these amend- 
ments in the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of the 
House just for a statement, I desire to repeat what I have said 
two or three times on the floor of the House, that I do think 
the majority Members having control of bills from the re- 
spegtive committees owe the courtesy to the minority to at 
least consult with them when they ask for unanimous consent. 
I am going to withdraw my objection and agree that this bill 
shall be sent to conference, but I give notice to the majority 
side now that it seems to me a reasonable courtesy and a rea- 
sonable consideration that the minority Members shall be con- 
sulted when the majority Members ask unanimous consent to 
send a bill to conference. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will state to the gentleman that I know 
the attitude of the ranking minority Member upon these 
amendments. 

Mr. GARD. What are the amendments? 

Mr. SINNOTT. They are House amendments to a Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take this bill from the Speaker's table, insist 
upon the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. SINNOTT, 
Mr. Smiru of Idaho, and Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILI— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill H. R. 12272, making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the con- 
ference report, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H; R. 
12272) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses, as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 249: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 249, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: “Pro- 
vided, That the amendments relating to cotton provided for in 
section 6 of the act known as the wheat guaranty act approved 
March 4, 1919, are hereby recognized and declared to be per- 
manent legislation”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

On the amendment of the Senate numbered 93 the committee 
of conference has been unable to agree. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
A. J. Gronna, 
G. W. Norris, 
„ Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of the amendments of the Senate, 
namely: 
Amendment No. 93 strikes out an appropriation of 8 
for the purchase and distribution of valuable seeds. The con- 
ferees have been unable to agree as to this amendment, 


Amendment No. 116 decreases the appropriation for ascertain- 
ing and appraising timber on the national forests from $105,000 
to $80,000 and strikes out the following proviso: 

“Provided, That $25,000 may be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the purpose of ascertaining the appraised value - 
of pasturage upon the national forests, which appraised value, 
when determined, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be made the basis of the charge for grazing permits 
upon such forests.” 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 249 adds to the paragraph appropriating for 
the enforcement of the United States cotton futures act the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Provided, That the amendments relating to cotton provided 
for in section 6 of the act known as the wheat guaranty act, 
approved March 4, 1919, are hereby recognized and declared to 
be permanent legislation. That hereafter each lot of cotton 
classified as tenderable in whole or in part on a section 5 con- 
tract of said act as amended shall give to the buyer the right 
to demand that one half of the contract shall be delivered in the 
official cotton-standard grades of the United States from the 
grades of middling fair, strict good middling, good middling, 
strict middling, and middling, and that the seller shall have the 
option of delivering the other half of said contract from any of 
the official cotton-standard grades as established in said act.” 

The House recedes and agrees with an amendment accepting 
the proviso declaring the amendment relating to cotton pro- 
vided for in the wheat guaranty act to be permanent legislation 
and eliminating the remainder of the amendment. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 

GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman . 


from Iowa if it is his purpose to ask for any debate upon this 
report. $ 

Mr, HAUGEN. I have no intention of asking for it, but if 
any time is desired, it can be granted. My understanding is 
that no time is desired with respect to the report proper. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. As I understand this, the Senate receded 
from what is known as the“ Comer amendment“? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. That goes out of the bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The House recedes with an amendment mak- 
ing the cotton-futures act permanent law. All of the other 
features are stricken from the bill. 

Mr. CANDLER. The “Comer amendment” goes out of the 
bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. And the bill makes the cotton-standards 
law permanent law? 

Mr: HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. On the grading proposition, I understand 
that the House recedes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. Then the only question of difference now 
is Senate amendment No. 93, which is in reference to the dis- 
tribution of seed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is only one amendment in disagree- 
ment between the House conferees and the Senate conferees. 
At this time would not a motion to recede and concur in that 
Senate amendment in disagreement be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The first thing in order would be to dis- 
pose of the report and then the other matter will come up. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If there is no time desired, I move the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 
qa BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a preferential 

otio; i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
upon its disagreement to the Senate amendment No. 93 and 
ask for a further conference. i 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be recognized in due 


time. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amendment and ask 
for a conference. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANDLER. Would it be in order to move that the con- 
ferees on the part of the House be instructed to adhere to the 
House provision in the House bill as it passed the House? 

The SPEAKER. Well, the gentleman from Texas wishes first 
to make a preferential motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the motion that the 
eee recede from its position and concur in Senate amendment 

Yo. 93. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 93. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is there any request for time? If anybody 
desires time I would be glad to yield briefly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Could amendment No. 93 be read for in- 
formation? r 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is the vegetable-seed amendment, with 
which we are all familiar, and carries an appropriation of 
$239,000 for the purpose of purchasing vegetable seed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What was the Senate amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Senate amendment struck it out. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, what is this amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is the vegetable-seed amendment, and car- 
ries an appropriation of $239,000. The Senate struck it out. 

Mr. LAYTON. And what is the gentleman’s proposition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. My motion is to insist upon the House's dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If this Senate amendment striking out 
this provision is agreed to, will there be a provision by which 


the Agricultural Department may distribute seed to those who 


desire them? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; there will be no appropriation made for 
vegetable seed. It carries a small appropriation for the rare 
seed. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the chairman will yield, it lea ves in the bill 
all the appropriation for field seed and rare seed 

Mr. HAUGEN. I was stating that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which is quite a large item. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But not for vegetable seed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. x 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
There is so much confusion we can not hear the gentleman and 
understand what is taking place. What about garden séed? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If my motion is agreed to, we will go to 
conference and the matter will be in conference. If the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas carries, why that would dispose 
of the seed question and strike out the seed entirely. 

Mr. CANDLER. What should be done is to vote down the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas and vote up the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa. Those who favor the seed dis- 
tribution will vote against the pending motion of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], and when his motion is defeated, 
as it will be, then vote for the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HAvGEN] and carry it, and the result will be to con- 
tinue the seed. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; if-you want the seed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas to recede and concur in the Senate amendment, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, just a moment, if the gentleman 
will yield. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will 

Mr. RUBEY. As I understand the situation, it is this: The 
Agricultural bill has been agreed to in every particular except 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Exactly. 

Mr. RUBEY. The only thing now before the House is the 
question of garden seed, and the gentleman from Iowa has 
moved that the House adhere to its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment 

Mr. HAUGEN, And ask for a conference. 

Mr. RUBEY. And ask for a further conference. The gentle- 
man from Texas has moved as a preferential motion that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate amendment and the only 
question is the seed question, and those who are in favor of seed 
will vote against the motion of the-gentleman from Texas, and 
those who are against seed will vote the other way? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

_ Mr. RUBEY. Just a moment. I want to get this thing clear. 
If you are for free seed distribution, and I believe you are, you 
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vote against the motion of the gentleman from Texas and the 
Senate will recede, and the thing will be ended. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes or 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Juut]. [Cries of Vote! “] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois is recognized 
for seven minutes. 

Mr. JUUL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I think the gentlemen on this 
floor can afford to be fair with me in the matter of time. I 
neyer object to anybody speaking. [Applause.] I do not often 
ask for your indulgence. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes I have felt sorry for the brain chil- 
dren—both bills and resolutions—that are resting, forgotten and 
chloroformed, in the various committees, but I do not feel so 
sorry now. 

Not long ago this House passed the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill and we all bid it Godspeed on its way to the upper 
legislative branch of the Government at the other end of this 
building. It looked like a wonderful legislative child, its future 
seemed bright and cheerful, sponsored, as it was, by 21 gentle- 
men of the Committee on Agriculture. There were gentlemen 
on that committee from North and South, from East and West, 
even from far off Hawaii came its sponsors. After two months 
of daily committee work this legislative child was considered 
property gotten up to stand the necessary ordeal of passage or 
ratification in the other end of the building, but what has 
happened? N 

The other day it came back to us, not eyen its closest rela- 
tives, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haveen], the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLauGcuHurn], nor the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LEE], would be able to recognize their mutilated 
offspring. The golden curly hair of the child had been torn 
off, its snappy blue eyes had been blackened, it had been kicked, 
or amended, as the legislative term is, in 282 places. I have 
often seen bills amended, but this bill as it reaches us now 
from conference is possibly the most amended document for 
its size ever before a legislative body. 

It is particularly remarkable for the amount of receding that 
was done on the part of the conferees. When I had read up 
to the point where the Senate conferees receded 78 times and 
the House conferees receded 136 times, I thought I had reached 
the limit of receding and grew dizzy and my sight was blurred. 
Then I tried to sum up to see how much the Senate had saved to 
the taxpayers of the country by this tremendous amount of 
mutilation, and I found that instead of all these Senate amend- 
ments being for the purpose of saving vast sums for the tax- 
payers the amendments had added approximately two and one- 
half million dollars to the burdens of the country. 

This child of the House comes back to the House unrecogniz- 
able, patched in 282 places, arnica and sticking plaster all over 
it. Not a vestige of its bright cheerful countenance, as it looked 
when it left the House, is to be visualized. All bandages 
swathed and crippled this dear love child of ours, H. R. 12272. 
has come back to us, and the worst of it is that hitting the bill 
in 282 spots will cost the taxpayers two and one-half million 
dollars, and one is constrained to ask whether it would not be 
wise for the House te cease originating appropriation bills until 
it finds out in the other end of the building what is wanted. 
One would imagine that 282 straight blows on the frail body of 
a new bill are too many. 

-Now, do you gentlemen want to know what has happened 
to this bill? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JUUL. I will be very glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am unable to determine so far which side 
of the question the gentleman is on, whether he is in favor of 
putting another piece of plaster on this child of the House 
or— 

Mr. JUUL. 
he wants on? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not want any on; I want the garden 
seed to remain in the bill, and 

Mr. JUUL. I want the garden seed to remain in the bill. I 
want to tell my friend from Kentucky that just day before 
yesterday I received a letter, which is simply a sample letter of 
a number of letters I have received from school principals 
through whom I distribute my seed, and they seem to think it 
is the best money the Government of the United States ever 
spends. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. JUUL. One principal, Miss Agnes I. Kerns, speaking for 
the Schley School, in Chicago, wrote me as late as May 19, 1920: 

I wish to thank you for the consignment of seeds sent to the Schley 
School this spring. We gave the seeds to the children who brought 
notes from their parents asking for seeds. The children are happy at 
the prospect of having gardens. 


Will the gentleman state what piece of plaster 
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Now, do you want to know what has happened to this bill? 

The bill as it left the House was the result of careful, con- 
scientious work by a congressional committee. After spending 
months on hearings and deliberations it comes back as a vehicle 
for departmental demands. It departed from this Hall as a 
piece of carefully constructed congressional legislation and re- 
turns what to me looks like a piece of departmental—r, rather, 
bureaucratic—interference with legislative functions. 

I stated in the beginning of my talk on this subject that I 
sometimes feel sorry for the bills and resolutions that are rest- 
ing, forgotten and chloroformed, in the various committees, and 
I know how it feels to have the chloroforming process applied. 

In the early days of the war I introduced a resolution pro- 
viding: 

That neutral ships 5 had their cargoes examined in American 
harbors should not again be examined by the nations at war with 
nations with whom we were at war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Speaker, I would like one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] is 
in charge of the time. 

Mr. JUUL. May I have one minute? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield one minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. This resolution, if passed, would have released 
hundreds of thousands of tons of shipping. It was chloro- 
formed. Yet I would rather see a bill smothered and forgotten 
than have it come back to me so unlike its former beautiful 
self, as this Agricultural appropriation bill has returned to the 
House. [Applause.] N 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems fair that the other 
side should have a minute or so, and I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is true, as stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Juur], that our friends at the 


other end of the Capitol have added to this bill $2,500,000, and-| G 


our conferees haye agreed almost in every instance to those 
additions; but when it comes down to the only case within the 
knowledge of my legislative history where the Senate of the 
United States has knocked out an appropriation made by the 
House, when it comes down to where the Senate has seen fit to 
strike out of this bill $239,000, why, we can not agree with it, 
I know how hard it is for a Congressman to give up his garden 
seed. I know just exactly how hard it is. I know just exactly 
what it means to you. I know just exactly how you love to 
send your name out to 20,000 constituents on these packages of 
free garden seed. That is what you are called to stand and 
deliver on right now, and you are not willing to do it. There 


are about 20 per cent of us here going to vote for this motion.’ 


The balance of you are going to keep on holding to the free 
garden seed. How are you going to account to your people when 
you get home? What are you going to say tothem? ‘The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has recommended that we save this $239,000. 
I am going to vote to cut this $239,000 out of this bill and agree 
to Senate amendment No. 93. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington, and then I intend to move the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
House will embrace this opportunity to end this petty congres- 
sional seed distribution. Neither the time of the House nor of 
the Members should be used in this way. The question comes 
up every year. Most of those who recelve the seeds in the 
districts are willing to forego the gift, particularly if the House 
will busy itself with other matters. Many misunderstand the 
seed distribution. 
wish to read: 


Dran Sm: 

5 k —— you please send me any set law books you have and the 
ollowing : 

2. 1 package of onion seed, 1 package of cabbage seed, 1 package of 
squash orn 1 ge of cucumbers, 7 peach trees, 6 Engish walnut 
trees, 2 snowball trees, 1 package of carrot seed, 1 package of lettuce 
seed, 1 erent of summer squash, 5 ape cuttings, 3 sweet apple 
trees, 2 butternut trees, 95 strawberry plants, 3 chestnut trees, 4 lilac 


bushes, 8 rose cuttings. 

If you have got any carpenter books and tools, send them, and any 
typewriter please send it, and the farm account book from the Depart- 
ment Agriculture, and any gasoline tractor. 

Yours, truly, 

I omit the name. 

Now, my friends, in all earnestness, is it not about time to cut 
out a practice that leads to such misunderstandings? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Has the gentleman endeayored to comply 
with the request? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not yet. 


I have a letter from a constituent which I. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. BLANTON, I will wait until after the vote is had. 

The division was completed, and there were—ayes 47, noes 60. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the House having divided, I 
make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum is present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absentees. Those in favor of the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas will, as their names are called, answer“ yea,” and those 
opposed will answer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 108, nays 203, 
not voting 116, as follows: 


YEAS—108. 
Ackerman Esch Kinkaid Randall, Wis. 
Anderson Evans, Mont. Kleczka Reavis 
Andrews, Nebr. Evans, us 
Babka Fairfield Lehlbach Rose 
Baer Fess Lonergan Sanford 
Barbour Foster Scott 
Black ear McArthur Sherwood 
Bland, Va. Freeman McKinley Sinclair 
Blanton French McLane Smith, Mich, 
Browne Fuller, Mass. McLaughlin, Mich. Snell 
Buchanan Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Strong, Kans. 
Butler G 11 Magee ummers, Wash, 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, III. Mansfield Sumners, Tex. 
Cannon Green, lewa Mapes Tilson 
Chindblom Hamilton Michener Tinkham 
Christopherson Hersman Minahan, N. J. Towner 
ooper ickey Montague Treadway 
Cramton Hicks Mooney Volstead 
Currie, Mich. Hill Moore, Ohio Walsh 
Dallinger Holland Nelson, Wis. Walters 
Dempsey James Parish atson 
Dickinson, Iowa Jefferis Pell elling 
Dowell Johnson, Wash. Peters Theeler 
Dunn Jones, Tex. latt White. Me. 
Eagle Kelley, Mich Pou Winslow 
Elliott elly, Pa. Radeliffe ates 
Emerson Kennedy, Iowa Ramseyer Young, N. Dak, 
NAYS—203. 
Almon Focht McClintic Sells 
Ashbrook Fordney McDuffie Sims 
Aswell Fuller, III. MeGlennon Stunott 
Ayres Gallagher McKeown Sisson 
Bankhead Gandy Smith, Idaho 
Barkley Gard Madden Steagall 
ee Garner Major Stedman 
lynn Mann, III. Steenerson 
Bell Goodwin, Ark Mar Stephens, Miss, 
Benham Greene, Mass. Mays Stephens, Ohio 
Benson Griffin Mead Stevenson 
Blackmon Hadley Miller Stiness 
Bland, Ind. Hardy, Colo. Milligan Strong, Pa. 
Bland, Mo. Hardy, Tex Monahan, Wis. weet 
Box Harreld Mondell Swope 
Brand Harrison Moon Tague 
Briggs Hawley Moore, Va. Taylor, Ark. 
Brooks, III. Hays Moores, Ind. Taylor, Colo 
Burdick Heflin Morgan Taylor, Tenn. 
Burroughs Hersey Mott mple 
Byrnes, S. C. Hoey Mudd Thomas 
Byrns, Tenn. Houghton Murphy Thompson 
Campbell, Pa. Howard Neison, Mo. Timberlake 
Candler Huddleston Newton, Minn. Tincher 
Cantrill 8 Newton, Mo. Upshaw 
Caraway Hull, Iowa O'Connor Vaile 
Carss Hull, Tenn. Venable 
Clark, Mo Igoe Oldfield 1 
Classon Jacoway Oliver Vinson 
Cleary Johnson, sS Overstreet Voigt 
Coady Johnson, Miss. Park Ward 
Collier. uul Parker Wason 
Connally Kearns Porter Watkins 
rago Keller Quin Weaver 
isp Kendall Rainey, Ala. Webster 
Crowther Kincheloe Rainey, H. T ay 
Dale King Rainey, J W y 
Darrow Knutson er White, Kans. 
Davis, Minn. Lampert iil 
Davis, Tenn. Langley Randall, Calif. Wilson, III. 
Denison Lanham Rayburn Wilson, La 
Dent Layton Ricketts Wilson, Pa 
Dewalt Lazaro Robinson, N. C. ingo 
Dickinson, Mo. Len, Calif. Robsion, Ky. Wise 
minick , Ga. Rodenberg Wood, Ind. 
Doremus Linthicum Romjue Woods, Va 
Doughton Little Rouse Woodyard 
Dupré Longworth Rubey Wright 
Dyer fkin Sabath Young, Tex. 
Ferris Luhring Sanders, La Zihiman 
Flood McAndrews hall 
NOT VOTING—116. 
Andrews, Md. Boies Brinson Brumbaugh 
Anthony Booher Britten Burke 
Bacharach Bowers Brooks, Pa. Caldwell 
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Carew Godwin, N. C. ~ Kitchin Reber 
Carter Goldfogle Kreider Reed, N. Y. 
Casey Good Lankford Reed, W. Va. 
Clark, Fla. 3 Larsen Rhodes 
Cole Goul » - Lesher Riddick 
Copie. Graham, Pa. McCulloch Riordau 
poe lo Greene, Vt. McFadden Rowan 
Culle: Griest McKenzie Rowe 
Cerys Calif. Ma McKin Rucker 
Davey McPherson Sanders, Ind. 
Donovan Haugen MacCrate Sanders, N. X. 
Dooling Maher Scully 
Drane Hernandes Mann, S. C. ts 
Drewry Hoch Mason Shreve 
Dunbar Hulin, Merritt Siegel 
oe Humphreys Morin rns 
Behols Husted Neely Smal 
Edmonds Hutchinson Nicholls Smith, III 
Ellsworth Ireland olan Smith, s 
Elston Johnson, S. Dak, -O'Connell Smithwie 
Evans, Nev. Johnston, N Iney Snyder 
Fields Jones, Pa. borne Steele 
Fisher Kahn Paggett Stoll 
Ganly Kennedy, R. L Paige Sullivan 
Garland ettner helan Tillman 
Garrett Kiess Purnell | Vare 

So the motion to concur in the Senate amendment was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Ros with Mr. TILLMAN. 

. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. STEELE. 
. SNYDER with Mr. Carrer. 

. Curry of California with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
. Core with Mr. HAYDEN. 

. Exston with Mr. Drane. 

HERNANDEZ with Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr, Anprews of Maryland with Mr. Storr. 

. Mason with Mr, PADGETT. 

. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. Scurry. 
. Reen of West Virginia with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
. Varge with Mr. BRINSON. 

. Kress with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

. GARLAND with Mr. Donovan. 

. Reser with Mr. Carew. 

. McKenzie with Mr, FIELDS. 

Sur with Mr. SMALL. 

. Goop with Mr. GARRETT. 

. SEGEL with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. IRELAND with Mr. KITCHIN. 

. Sanvers of New York with Mr. Maner. 

. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. CALDWELL. 

. ANTHONY with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

. Epmonps with Mr. Casey. 

. SANDERS of Indiana with Mr. NEELY. 

. Gour» with Mr. Rowax. 

. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. SMITAWICK. 
. Rowr with Mr. Boouer. 

. Hustep with Mr, NICHOLLS. 

. Ripprck with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Hock with Mr. Drewry. 

. DUNBAR with Mr, FISHER. 

. REED of New York with Mr. CULLEN. 

. McCurtocH with Mr. LANKFORD. 

PuRNELL with Mr. Sacrrn of New York. 

. Grrest with Mr. PHELAN. 

. Paice with Mr. Mann of South Carolina. 

. Ecmors with Mr. Doorrne. 

. Merritt with Mr, EAGAN. 

. McPxerson with Mr. LESHER. 

. Kaun with Mr. Rucker. 

. McFappen with Mr. Davey. 

„Mom with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Bols with Mr. Gopwuy of North Carolina. 
. Ossornne with Mr, Gantry. 

. Kremer with Mr. OLNEY. 

. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. LARSEN. 
. HurcHINsoN with Mr. Kerrner. 

. BacHaracH with Mr. SEARS. 

. BURKE with Mr. Jonnston of New York. 

. Bowrrs with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

. Brooxs of Pennsylvania with Mr, McKryiry. 
. Copter with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLARK. If he were present, he 
would vote the same way as I would. I will let my vote “no” 
stand. 

The result of the vote was 880 as above recorded. f 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors, 


Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist-on 
its disagreement to the. Senate amendment and agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment and 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 
` The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. HavcGen, Mr. McLauau- 
LIN of Michigan, and Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on Senate amendment No. 92. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on Senate amendment No. 
92 to the Agricultural bill. Is there objection? 
` There was no objection. 


“EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE VAN DYKE, OF MINNESOTA. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to resolu- 
tion heretofore adopted, the House of Representatives, on Sun- 
day, May 16, 1920, convened for the purpose of having delivered 
eulogies upon the life, character, and conduct of our recently 
deceased beloved colleague, CARL CHESTER VAN Dyke, of St. 
Paul, Minn. On that occasion a number of Members who desired 
to pay tribute to Mr. Van Dyke were unavoidably absent. Re- 
cently I have received from some of them addresses which they 
desire to have incorporated in the Recorp concerning Mr. VAN 
DYKE. 

I therefore, Mr. Speaker, ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address of Hon. 
FRANKLIN F. ELLswortH, of Minnesota, and of Hon, EVERETT 
Sanpers, of Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp for the pur- 
pose indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Did not the Recorp contain at the time of the 
exercises an order that the Members had the right to extend 
their remarks on that subject? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It did; but I, having charge of the 
publication of the book, have been asked to make this request 
and have these addresses inserted in the RECORD. I desire to 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has that right. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS—-ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, this is District day; but before 
making the motion that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider 
legislation reported by the District Committee, I wish to sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request. The District Committee of the 
House reported a bill to incorporate the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association. The Senate has reported and passed a bill of 
similar nature, although not identical. A bill identical with the 
one that the Senate passed was introduced in the House by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. The only difference 
between the Senate bill and the bill reported by the House 
committee is that the Senate bill contains some names among 
the incorporators not in the House bill and has eliminated 
about half a dozen of the names that were in the House bill. 
Those who are especially interested and who have been espe- 
cially active in this proposed association desire to have the 
bill passed as it passed the Senate. I therefore ask, before go- 
ing into committee, that when the committee takes up that legis- 
lation the Senate bill may be substituted in place of the House 
bill on the calendar. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House goes into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose re- 
ferred to, it may consider the Senate bill instead of the House 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But, Mr. Speaker, this is not a Union 
Calendar bill. It is a House Calendar bill. Both would be 
considered in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. As I understand the situation, the Senate bill is 
on the Speaker’s table. I do not know what the Speaker or 


‘other Members would think, but I think it is in order to take 


it off the Speaker's table and take it up for consideration now, 
since the bill is substantially the same as the bill on the House 
Calendar. The change of a few names in a long list of names 
does not affect its being substantially similar. 

The SPEAKER. Had the House committee reported before 
the Senate bill came over? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Michi- 
gan can call it up if he wishes; but the Chair is informed that 
the Senate bill has been referred to the committee. That would 
prevent its being considered. But the gentleman could ask 
unnnimous consent to discharge the committee and consider the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. MANN ef Illinois. He had better get the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That does not need to be done in the House. 
The Chair thinks that either bill could be considered. 

Mr. MAPES. I wanted to get the unanimous consent of the 
House to consider the Senate bill in committee when the subject 
is brought up. When the House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of bills 
reported by the District Committee it considers not only bills 
on the Union Calendar but bills on the House Calendar also. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware of any such rule. 
Can the gentleman cite the Chair to any rule which either re- 
quires or authorizes that? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. MAPES. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of bills on the calendar reported by the Dis- 
trict Committee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a request for a change of reference to which there is no objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 


CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill (S. 3995) providing 
for the relinguishment of certain described property by the 
United States to the city and county of San Francisco, State of 
California, was erroneously referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. The chairman of that committee has requested 
me to ask that the reference be changed to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. I have consulted him, and also 
the minority leader. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, there is no use of the 
gentleman from Kentucky getting down in front and talking 
quietly to make his request. We want to hear what he says. 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that that request is 
not in order at this time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. ‘There is no objection at all to it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, We could not hear what the gentle- 
man’s request was. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman submits a request for unani- 
mouse consent for a change of reference. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


— DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Under the form of the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares], can bills on the House 
Calendar be considered in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows of no rule that either re- 
quires or allows that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The motion in the form in which it 
was made was not in order. The proper motion is that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of business reported 
from the District Committee in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Michigan, if he has any authorities on the subject. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. MAPES. It will take me some time to refer to the rule, 
but I am certain that that is the rule. 

I will change the form of my motion, so as to save time. 

ï move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of House bill 8067, to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia, to define the duties of 
the superintendent of weights, measures, and markets of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, and other business 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of House bill 8067 and other business in order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


That has not been the practice, Mr. 


LIX——¥474 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. What was the ruling of the Chair upon my 
request for a change of reference? 

The SPEAKER. Objection was made to the gentleman's 


request. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I did not so understand it, but if so it is 
all right. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] occupied the chair when this bill was last under consider- 
ation, but in his temporary absence the Chair will ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WArsH] to take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 8067) to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia, to define the duties of 
the superintendent of weights, measures, and markets of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, with Mr. WALSH 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was up for con- 
sideration, before section 15 had been read and at the time 
the committee rose, there were two amendments pending to 
that section, one to strike out the entire section and one to 
strike out paragraph (a) of the section, The motion to strike 
out paragraph (a) was made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa] and the motion to strike out the whole sec- 
tion was made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

My understanding of the reason for the motion to strike out 
paragraph (a) was that this paragraph is already a national 
law. That is true; but the District authorities tell me that 
in order to make it so the corporation counsel and his office 
can have charge of the prosecutions under it, and in order to 
make it possible for the police court of the District of Columbia 
to have jurisdiction of the cases which arise under it we must 
reincorporate this provision in this bill; otherwise complaints 
would have to be made through the office of the United States 
district attorney and go into the United States district court. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. Do I understand the gentleman’s statement to 
be that it is reported to him that if we reenact this bill in this 
form it operates practically as a city ordinance would operate 
in any other city? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; practically. 

Mr. GARD. Thereby taking the cases into the municipal 
court and not compelling them to be brought in the United 
States district court. 

Mr. MAPES. That is the fact. By reenacting this paragraph 
in this bill, which applies only to the District of Columbia, the 
cases azising under it can be brought in the police court; other- 
wise they have to go to the United States district court. 

Mr. BEE. May I ask the gentleman from Michigan, is there 
now a law similar in import to this, or is this a brand-new 
proposition for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MAPES. There is a national law which is in substance 
the same as paragraph (a) of this section. 

Mr. BEE. I am speaking of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MAPES. But it does not apply specifically to the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. BEE. What I was seeking to ascertain was, is there now 
in the District of Columbia such a law as would govern and 
cover the matters involved in this bill, the effect of which would 
be merely an amendment under this bill, or is it an original and 
brand-new proposition? 

Mr. MAPES. This is new as far as the District of Columbia 
is concerned. 

Mr.GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the rea- 
sons given by the gentleman from Michigan and by the District 
Commissioners for putting these provisions in the bill. I think 
myself there ought to be an opportunity for the police officers 
of the District to bring to trial cases before the police court 
for violations of the law. But allow me to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, although I take it that this bill was pre- 
pared by the District Commissioners, that it would have been 
much wiser and so much easier to have put a provision in the 
bill authorizing violations of the general law with reference 
to these matters to be tried as though they were District 
offenses in the District court, and I am surprised that they did 
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not adopt that method. Here we will have in the end a gen- 
eral law and then a specific law for the District, and they are 
not the same., The definitions and descriptions are not just 
the same, and there will be two laws in force in the District of 
Columbia on the same subject which do not agree. I am sorry 
that the District Commissioners in preparing this bill were not 
wise enough to have inserted a provision authorizing offenses 
under the general law relating to these matters to be tried in 
the District court as though they were District offenses. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Sanrorp having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing 
was received from the President, hy Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also announced that the President had approved and 
signed bill of the following title: 

On May 21, 1920: 

H. R. 13555. An act making appropriations for fortifications 
and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This bill is similar to other bills which we have had 
from time to time before the House. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] has correctly called attention to the fact that 
if this bill should become a law you would have one law apply- 
ing to Maryand and Virginia and the adjoining territory, and 
another law that applies te the District of Columbia. 

Now, if there is any place in the Union where that would 
be vicious in the practical working, it certainly is here in this 
small territory of the District of Columbia. 

Why, gentlemen, the very argument that is made in support 
of the general law and fixing a Federal standard for all baskets 
and everything of that kind is that then you would have a 
uniform standard for the whole country, while now all States 
do not have the same standard. 

What do you propose to do? You propose -here at the cen- 
tral market for two or three States—because the District of 
Columbia has to depend for its fruits and vegetables on near- 
by States—you propose to a farmer for selling goods 
in the District of Columbia which would be lawful in a State 
to sell under Federal statute. You would penalize him if he 
brings in fruit in a hamper or container to the District of 
Columbia that is the lawful container under a general statute 
that controls in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr, MAPES. Is the gentleman discussing this bill, this sec- 
tion, or a hypothetical case? 

Mr. WINGO. I am very sorry that my limited capacity is 
such that I can not express myself so that the gentleman can 
comprehend me. I believed that I was discussing this section 
and the whole bill. I may not be, and I am sorry that I can not 
express myself in language that the gentleman can comprehend 
as being directed to the bill and the section under discussion. 

Mr. MAPES. If I understood the gentleman correctly, I do 
not think he is discussing the amendment before the House. 

Mr. WINGO. I am discussing section 15. 

Mr. MAPES. The motion is to strike out paragraph (a) of 
the section, which in substance is the same as a national law. 

Mr. WINGO. Paragraph (a) is not the general law. You 
have no such provision in the general law. You have one 
good provision in section (a). It reads as follows: 

Provided, That any barrel of a different form having a capacity of 
7,056 cubic inches should be a standard barrel, 

That is the only practicable provision I have seen in any of 
these bills, because there it undertakes to say that you are 
going to protect the farmer by saying that whatever may be 
the type of the container, how long or big the staves may 
be, he is protected, provided that the consumer gets the con- 
tents. In other words, he gets full measure. That is practical. 
If you did not have that, if a farmer had one barrel of apples 
coming off of a little tree, and he put them in a flour barrel 
or some other barrel, and brought them into town and said he 
wanted to sell his barrel of apples, he would be violating the 
law unless you have this provision in the bill. It violates sec- 
tion (a) if it happens to haye 1 inch less or 1 inch more. 

But let me get down to page 17, section 15, where you pro- 
vide: 

All kale, spinach, and other similar leaf vegetables shall be sold at 
retail by net weight. 

That is thrown in for good measure in this bill. That is not 
fixing a standard container. It says that if I go to market, 


as I do, twice a week to buy turnip greens—because I am fond 
of hog jowl and turnip greens—I must have them weighed, 
although I do not want them weighed or buy them by net 
weight. I want to buy them in the customary way that you 
buy them on the curb from the old negro woman who brings 
them in or from the farmer. You tell me that vou have to 
weigh up a mess of turnip greens that a farmer has, and that 
he must have a pair of scales! How on earth would I tell how 
many pounds I wanted? 

Mr. LAYTON. Oh, the gentleman would soon learn. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the trouble. Whenever the Federal 
Government—whenever Congress—undertakes to say that a 
man must learn how to measure his appetite and to buy his 
turnip greens by net weight, contrary to lifelong custom and 
common sense, then you present what I said once before on a 
bill of this kind—it is damned foolishness gone to seed. 

Mr. LAYTON, I think the gentleman will find that turnip 
greens are being sold now by weight. 

Mr. WINGO. Who ever heard of turnip greens being sold 
by weight? The gentleman does not know turnip greens from 
jimson weed. 

Mr. LAYTON. Oh, we had jowl and turnip greens before 
the gentleman’s state was settled. 

Mr. MAPES. Practically every State in the Union has that 
requirement. 

Mr. WINGO. There is not a single State in the Union that 
requires you to buy and sell turnip greens by weight. Name 
one. The gentleman's own State of Michigan does not. The 
gentleman would not know turnip greens if he were to see 
them. When you require turnip greens to be sold by weight 
you offer an inducement for fraud by watering them. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Iam very anxious to do anything that will help the District of 
Columbia, even though I must say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Marrs] that I completely despair when I have to pay 
8 cents to ride on a street car here in Washington, and I some- 
times wonder whether the people are deserving of any help 
or not as long as it continues. I am very loath, however, to go 
to the length this bill contemplates and say to the farmers and 
other people who trade in the city of Washington that they 
must have baskets and containers of a certain size. I notice, 
for instance, on page 15, that a one-peck hamper shall contain 
587.6 cubic inches. It may be that some man who has a basket 
hamper has one that does not contain the exact number of 
tenths of cubic inches, and that man is made a criminal under 
the laws of this land. 

I differ with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] in 
that. Unfortunately for me I do not keep house in the city of 
Washington, and therefore I am not directly affected, but I 
am rather inclined to favor the old-time system of going to 
your market and taking your chance, buying from the dealer 
the apples or the berries or anything else that you have in 
mind, taking your chance that he has not filled the bottom of 
the basket with straw and put the strawberries on top. Gentle- 
men talk about these hampers. The only hamper that I see 
connected with this bill is in the absolute tendency of Con- 
gress to continue to hamper individual efforts, to turn into penal 
offenses everything on earth that a man has to do. I can not 
reconcile myself with a bill of this kind, constantly fixing meas- 
ures and telling the people how they shall buy spinach or cab- 
bage, and how they shall sell it, or how much shall be in an 
onion crate. The average man who is selling apples or onions 
does not know any more about a cubic inch than a hog does 
about side pockets. Yet the Congress of the United States, 
with great questions pending, in the midst of its deliberations 
when the people are crying out for relief, is asked to pause 
and send word to a lot of men and women in the Center Market 
that if they do not build their baskets and hampers just exactly 
as Congress says they shall, they shall become criminals. I do 
not believe there is any demand for a measure of this kind, and 
I do not believe any good purpose is going to be served by it. 
For that reason I want to register my very earnest protest 
against this kind of legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last three words. Everyone who has to buy anything 
in the District of Columbia knows that in one way or another 
he has to pay too much for it. He has either to pay too high 
a price or accept short weight or short measure. The farmer 
has been brought into this argument for the weight that refer- 
ence to him always carries with it. Those who undertake to 
deceive themselyes into thinking that this is a law made against 
the farmer are mistaken. If it were made against the farmer 
who is giving short weight or short measure I would still be 
for the bill. The farmer brings his preduce into the District 
of Columbia in bulk, and down at the Center Market and all 
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of the other markets, the stall masters subdivide that bulk into 
containers. The farmer does not make the basket or the con- 
tainer in which it is sold to the public. That is made by the 
manufacturer of those articles who engages in that business, and 
the stall masters buy from those manufacturers. When a 
manufacturer has been told that the container to be used in the 
District of Columbia must be of certain dimensions, then 
that basket or container will be made to conform to those 
dimensions. 

If I am correctly advised, the difference between the national 
law and this one which is proposed as a local law is inconse- 
quential. There can be no conflict between the two in the 
District of Columbia, for the reason that it is accepted by all 
that a special law takes precedence over a general one. In addi- 
tion to that, this special act comes along later than the general 
one, which is national, and, therefore, would take precedence. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is it not true that every time you pass restrictive 
measures of this kind you add to the price of the article sold, 
because you put the additional burden upon the man and he 
comes back on the consumer at last, who must pay the addi- 
tional expense? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I do not think so. I do say, 
however, that every time you fail to pass a bill of this kind you 
place additional obligations upon the consumer by permitting the 
dishonest merchants to cheat the consumer. I hope that all 
amendments to this section will be voted down. I withdraw the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, this debate has taken a very 
wide range. I directed my remarks to the motion to strike out 
paragraph (a) of this section, but the discussion has been so 
general that I desire to say a word in addition to what I said 
before. I fail to understand the attitude of mind of those who 
have objections to making a law that only requires a man to 
deliver what he receives pay for. The purpose of this bill is to 
previde that dealers in the District of Columbia who sell com- 
modities shall deliver what they are paid for. That is all there 
is to it. There is not an honest dealer in the District who has 
any objection to this legislation. This bill is based upon the 
national law as it applies generally and upon the State laws 
where there is no Federal law. 

It has the indorsement, I would like to say, of the Retail 
Dealers’ Association of the District. I have in my hand here a 
letter written early in January by the Retail Grocers’ Protective 
Association of the District of Columbia indorsing the bill gen- 
erally, and calling attention especially to two separate provisions 
of the bill, and it says: 

Our association, composed of a large number of retail grocers in 
Washington who believe in fair dealing and upright business methods, 
Wishes to go on record as approving the provisions of the bill in ques- 

tion as a whole, and we wish to emphasize our Fee of what appear 
to be the two most important provisions of the bill. 

2. The provision relating to the establishment of standard containers 
for fruits and vegetables— 

And that is this section 15: 


While it may not be realized by persons not familiar with the situa- 
tion it is a fact, nevertheless, that with no standardization of con- 
tainers for these commodities, the retail merchant who is compelled to 
buy fruits and sone daily to supply his customers, does not have 

roper assurance that he will receive the quantity for which he pays. 

etail merchants often purchase produce of the kind mentioned in what 
appear to be containers that hold definite and standard quantities 
only to find after the commodities have been delivered to them that con- 
tainers that readily deceive the eye of even the experienced buyers have 
been delivered. When a merchant has thus been deceived, he must either 
sell at a loss or advance the price to the consumer. 

And the argument they advance applies with so much greater 
force to the people who buy at retail, who buy only in small 
quantities, and who do not have the same experience as the 
retail dealers have. It is said that it is the practice of some 
dealers here in the District of Columbia to buy in containers 
which provide full measure and dump the products out of those 
containers and put them into containers which deceive the eye 
and appear to hold a half bushel or a bushel when they 
do not, and in that way they get pay for a greater quantity 
than they buy. Now, I do not believe there is any Member of 
Congress who if he understood this situation would have a 
particle of objection to the attempt to pass a law which enables 
the superintendents of weights, measures, and markets to get at 
this thing and control it, and that is all this legislation at- 
tempts to do, 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 


Mr. BEE. Does not the gentleman from Michigan believe that 
under the statement of facts just submitted by him, the general 
charge and indictment of theft under a false pretext would lie 
and obviate the necessity of this law? 1 

Mr. MAPES. It might if you could make out a case, but why 


make it necessary to go to that extent. The gentleman as a 
lawyer knows how difficult it is to establish that a container 
does not hold a half bushel or a peck, and why not make it im- 
possible to use any but standard containers? It is made impos- 
sible in almost every jurisdiction in the United States. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says that as a lawyer the gentle- 
man from Texas knows how difficult it is to make proof that 
a man is guilty on a false-pretense indictment. Would he not 
have to make the same identical proof on the same facts to 
prove a man guilty under the criminal section of this bill? 

Mr. MAPES. No. The inspectors could go and see that the con- 
tainers which were used were proper containers and had the 
proper measurements. I will say to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas these provisions are in force in almost every jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. There is nothing new about this bill. 
Why do we leave the people of the District of Columbia help- 
less 

Mr. WINGO. On that point will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MAPES. Why is the thing allowed in the District of 
Columbia and not allowed elsewhere? They are allowed in the 
District of Columbia to sell potatoes in quarter-peck measures. 
You can not measure potatoes in a quarter-peck measure. They 
are allowed in the District of Columbia to use these lug baskets 
as hampers. They get bent out of shape and are drawn up 
together, and they get so they do not contain nearly the quan- 
tity they are expected to hold, but still they are allowed to use 
them as containers, 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAPES. Now, I do not believe the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas wants to countenance any such thing as that. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the gentleman says this is 
identical with the general statute—— 

Mr. MAPES. No; I did not say it is identical—— 

Mr. WINGO, Oh, it is not; all right. Now, what is the neces- 
sity for having one law for the market in Washington and 
another law for the market of the city of Alexandria? 

Mr. MAPES. We are not applying it to the market of 
Alexandria. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry as to the status of any preceding amendment. 

The RMAN. The Chair is informed there is an amend- 
ment pending to strike out from line 8, page 12, down to line 5, 
page 13, of paragraph A, section 15, and that there is also an 
amendment pending to strike out the entire section 15. 

Mr. GARD. The entire section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The entire section. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment 
to see if we can reach an agreement as to time? 

Mr. GARD. I will yield. s 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

Thé CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does the gentleman mean on this paragraph? 

Mr. MAPES. On the section, 

Mr. GARD. There may be some gentlemen who desire to 
discuss the matter, and I hope the gentleman will make it 10 
minutes, 

Mr. MAPES. I will modify my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman modifies his request that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. Is there objection ?, [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. z 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, in the matter of this section 15, 
I beg leave to bring the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to it so we may all understand just what this section 15 
is. It seems to me that the statement of the gentleman from 
Illinois, with reference to the general law being applied in the 
District of Columbia, is probably a correct statement, and yet 
I concede possibly there may be cases where the general law, 
in so far as special jurisdiction in the District of Columbia is 
concerned, should be supplemented by a particular statute; 
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therefore it seems from my observation of the bill and the 
comparison I make with the general law, the first part, known 
as section (a), is identical with section 6507, which is the 
standard barrel for fruit and other dried commodities. Now, if 
I may have the attention of the gentleman long enough to ask 
him this question, I made the statement that subdivision (a) is 
identical with the general law in section 6507. Was that 
correct? 

Mr. MAPES. I think there are some verbal changes, but in 
substance it is the same. 

Mr. GARD. Then I find that section (b) relates to the stand- 
ardization for climax baskets, 2 quarts, 4 quarts, and 12 
quarts, and is absolutely identical with section 6516 of the 
general law. 

Mr. MAPES. The standard container act. 

Mr. GARD. The standard for climax baskets. When we 
leave that we take up what seems new legislation, and if it be 
not new, I would like the gentleman to advise us, but I do not 
see in the general law provisions about the six-basket crate or 
the four-basket crate. And what about the standard box for 
berries, cherries, shelled peas, shelled beans, and about standard 
lug boxes or one-half bushel lug box, or hampers for fruits and 
vegetables in their proper dimensions? These all seem to me 
to be new. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will permit, paragraphs (c), 
(d), and (e) are practically the same as in the standard con- 
tainer act. Paragraph (f), relating to lug boxes, is new, so 
far as Federal legislation is concerned, but it is the same as the 
law in several States. 

Mr. GARD. It is new in so far as the general law is 
concerned? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. That is true as to paragraph (f). 

Mr. GARD. What is the difference in paragraph (i)? We 
passed a law some time ago about standard apple boxes. Is 
that the same law that we have here on page 16? We have 
apple boxes and pear boxes and onion crates. 

Mr. MAPES. That is new as far as the District is concerned, 
although it is a very common provision in other jurisdictions. 

Mr. GARD. F am in favor of having the greatest accuracy in 
weights and measures. I think the people that buy are entitled 
to that. But what I wanted particularly to have the gentle- 
man’s word about was as to whether there will be any conflict 
between this bill, if we enact it, and the general law which ap- 
plies to Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and the other 
States which send produce here? 

Mr. MAPES. None at all. I am very glad to have the 
gentleman make that inquiry. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
the officials having charge of the enforcement of this business 
were very earnest and insistent upon Congress providing some 
remedy that would give them the power to regulate the condi- 
tions dealt with by act in the District. There has been a 
great deal of complaint, as they tell us, in regard to fraud and 
deception in the sale of fruits and vegetables. And you will 
notice, gentlemen of the committee, that this bill is not dras- 
tically drawn, but it has for its aim the accomplishment of that 
which I think we ought to have in mind in trying to arrive ata 
standard of weights and measures—to reach the end by proc- 
esses which are evolutionary rather than revolutionary. After 
providing what shall be the standard of a barrel, for instance, 
of apples, it says that any other barrel that contains the neces- 
sary number of cubic inches shali be considered as standard. 
I think it wise that we attempt to reach some standard, and for 
that reason I was in favor of the bill that was before the House 
some time ago, notwithstanding the fact that some of my col- 
leagues from the South were very much opposed to it. I be- 
lieve if we pass this measure we will put the enforcement of the 
law in the hands of those who have charge of its enforcement, 
who have presented to us a practical measure, and which the 
committee, I believe, has unanimously recommended. And I 
hope it will be the pleasure of the committee to vote down the 
proposed amendment striking out section (a), 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

endmen Mr. : strik 
a taconite ae For ay x 9 N Si duk ipea: A to 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

22 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 


mn e by Mr. MADDEN: Page 12, line 5, strike out all of sec- 


a CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 16. That nothing in this act contained shall be construed as per- 
7 tee use 1 a dry measure r — — a ay re any 

2 U xes, 
e 
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imprisoned as herein pro for other violations of this act, 2 

The following committee amendment was read: 


Insert a new section as follows: 


That no se for sale in the 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 17. That a cord of wood shall contain 128 cubic feet. Wood 
inches in len shall be sold by the cord or fractional 
vered shall contain 128 cubic feet per cord 
d pactly stacked. Split wood, 8 inches or less in 

length, may be sold by such standard loads as shall be fixed by the com- 
missioners, 

That a barrel of flour shall contain 196 pounds avoirdupois, net 
muas and fractional parts thereof shall contain proportionate net 

g 

A standard sack or bag of potatoes shall contain 90 pounds of 
potatoes at the time of sale, and potatoes shall not be sold by the sack 
or bag in other than standard sa or bags. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 18, 
lines 5 and 6, “196” and insert 200.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Mapes: Page 18, lines 5 and 6, strike out the 
words “one hundred and ninety-six" and insert in lieu thereof the 


words “two hun 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, that is for the purpose of mak- 
ing this comply with the language of the bill which was passed 
some time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The committee just agreed to an amendment called “ section 
163.“ which provides that the commissioners are authorized to 
establish and allow reasonable variation, tolerances, and ex- 
emptions as to small packages. I do not know whether that 
ought to be “variations” or not, In the pure-food law we 
provided that there should be reasonable variations allowed, 
and what they should be should be fixed by the Department of 
Agriculture. In other words, the theory of that was that Con- 
gress by legislation provides that there shall be reasonable 
variation, leaving the detail of fixing what the variations shall 
be through an administrative officer. We went on the theory 
that we had enacted railroad legislation, providing, for instance, 
that railroad rates should be reasonable, giving to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the authority to say as a matter of 
detail what reasonable rates were. That goes to the whole 
question of the legislative functions of Congress, namely, how 
far you can confer legislative authority upon executive or ad- 
ministrative officials. 

Courts have held that Congress can not confer or delegate its 
legislative authority. It could delegate to administrative 
officers the fixing of details under a legislative act of Congress. 
I am not sure whether this form of this legislation is consti- 
tutional or not. It may be held to be so. It is, in fact, legisla- 
tion. I think it would have been far wiser if in drawing this 
bill we would say that reasonable variations, and so forth, shall 
be allowed. That is a legislative function allowing reasonable 
variations. Then the administrative officers fix the details. 
But here as it stands is the proposition allowing the commis- 
sioners to legislate as to whether they will allow reasonable 
variations or not. I thought I would not let it pass without 
calling attention to that fundamental distinction between legisla- 
tive and administrative authority. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 25. That the commissioners are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to establish tolerances and specifications for scales, weights, 
measures, weighing or measuring instruments or devices, and con- 
tainers used in the District of Columbia, not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, and such as conform thereto shall be appro 
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Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 25. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ganp: Page 21, line 6, strike out all of 
section 25. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
section 25, as it appears on page 21, is going much further even 
than the matter to which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] very pertinently called attention a moment ago. My 
recollection is that in the writing of the pure-food law the ques- 
tion of tolerances was written in the general law. Of course, 
everybody realizes that there may be times when a slight varia- 
tion is necessary; that it would be impossible to preserve an 
absolute equality of measures at all times. But the tolerance 
is a thing in itself. In section 25 we provide that— 


The commissioners are hereb; 
tolerances and ications 


Now, if that means anything, the ordinary acceptance of it 
would be that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
would be authorized and empowered to say what these baskets 
shall contain, what these measures shall be, what the scales 
shall be, what the weights are, when in reality we are legislat- 
ing in this act as to what they should be in the District of 
Columbia. I call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to this, because it really seems to me that in section 25 
you are practically undoing what you are affirmatively doing 
in the remainder of the act. 8 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. In section 28, on page 22 of the bill, it is 
provided that these powers and duties that are granted to the 
superintendent may be delegated to any of his assistants or 
inspectors, and it seems to me that that provision, taken with 
the one that the gentleman refers to, would leave it to the 
assistants to do away with this law. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. I have not read that section, but it does 
seem to me true that when we say in the different sections 
what the measure shall be, and then come along in section 25 
and provide that the commissioners may say that that measure 
shall be something else “ that is not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act and such as conforms thereto shall be ap- 
proved,” we are attempting to say, not in very accurate lan- 
guage, that the commissioners may make a different standard 
than that which Congress makes by legislative enactment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; very gladly. 

Mr. MAPES. My information is that section 25 is the same as 
the law to which the gentleman refers, with the addition of the 
words “and specifications.” The existing law does take care 
of the tolerances, but not the specifications. 

Mr. GARD. My idea is that the law would take care of tol- 
erances. My contention in brief is, if I may make it to the 
gentleman, that I think it is very proper that the law should 
take care of tolerances, but I do not believe we should go so 
far as to legislate that the commissioners are empowered to 
make specifications. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Ghairman, I ask leave to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. It seems to me that the specifications and 
tolerances that the commissioners make here for the District 
of Columbia should be the same as the Bureau of Standards or 
the Agricultural Department, or whatever it is that makes them 
under the general law. I have an amendment of that kind 
which I thought of offering, requiring the commissioners to make 
the same specifications and tolerances. 

Mr. GARD. I would be very glad if the gentleman would 
suggest it. I have no interest except in seeing that the law 
is made a workable law. 

Mr. MAPES. I will offer a section later. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman would at this time suggest 
what his amendment is, we might be able to understand the pur- 
pose of this section. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman 
is getting ready to furnish that information I suggest that the 


The time of the gentleman from Ohie 


Doe re ea aa — 


language used in the general statute might be employed. It is 
to this effect: “Reasonable variations may be permitted and 
tolerances established by rules and regulations made,” and so 
forth. If the officials who are to make those under the general 
law would be different in the District of Columbia, they would 
be the Commissioners of the District instead of the Director of 
a of Standards, in connection with the Secretary of 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? i 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will permit, I will offer my, 
proposed amendment at this place. 

Mr. GARD. I shall be glad if the gentleman would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MAPES. It is to be inserted at the end of section 25. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman include all of the language 
in section 25 and then insert this? Is that the idea? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Marrs: Page 21, line 11, after the word 
“ approved,” insert: The commissioners shall prescribe and allow for 


barrels, containers, 
specifications, 5 os 7 — 3 

bi prescribed or established for like 
ckages by any official of the United States in 
of Congress.” 4 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman pardon me a moment? 25 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. = 

Mr. GARD. The question was asked me by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNnson], a member of the committee, if 
it was the gentleman’s intention to strike out section 25 and 
insert what the gentleman has offered by way of amendment? 
It seems to me that it would probably take care of the situation 
with the other language in section 25 eliminated. | 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that this amend- 
ment, at my suggestion, was prepared by the superintendent of 
weights, measures, and markets. He intended to have it in- 
serted after section 25. 

Mr. GARD. It would seem to me better if you would leave 
out section 25, but the gentleman knows more about the con- 
struction of the bill than I do. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, 
if he will permit me—— 

Mr. GARD. Surely. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Here is the situation. We fix a cer- 
tain standard, and define what it shall be. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, The standard of a barrel, for instance. 
Now, two barrels that were identically the same were never 
made, and never will be probably, but we specify what the 
barrels shall contain. It is necessary to provide that there may 
be tolerances. I think the proper way to do is to say that 
reasonable tolerances shall be allowed, and then provide that 
somebody shall fix them. However, you can not entirely strike 
out section 25 without putting something in the place of it, be- 
cause that is the only place where you allow tolerances. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman has offered an amendment which, 
I think, covers the case. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; the amendment does not say that 
tolerances shall be allowed. The amendment provides what 
they shail be, but you must first either provide that tolerances 
shall be allowed, which, I think, is the proper form, or else 
provide that the commissioners may establish tolerances. Now, 
the amendment only provides what those tolerances shall be, 
In other words, that the commissioners shall establish the same 
tolerances that the Agricultural Department or the Department 
of Commerce have established in cases covering the same 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


has expired. 
Mr. BEE. Mr. I rise in support of the motion of 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard]. I am going to say the 
last word I have got to say on this subject. I realize by the 
temper of the committee that they are going to pass this bill. 
However, I wish to suggest this thought: I think it was very, 
unfair to the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Watsu] to put him in the chair when his amendment was up a 
while ago, and leave nobody to plead for his amendment when 
it came up. i 

This section 25, which we now have under consideration, 
presents to my judgment a curious situation, I have always 
understood that penal laws were to be strictly construed. Here 
is an act of Congress that proposes to make criminals out of; 
men who do not build a hamper or a crate or basket of certain, 
proportions. Yet in the same law it is intended to insert fl 
clause that the commissioners shall sit down in their ‘offices 
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and say to John Smith, “ We will give you a tolerance to vio- 
late the law on this subject; but you, Bill Jones, have not spoken 
to us in the proper way, and you get no tolerances. You must 
obey the law.” It is the first time in my life that I have ever 
heard of a criminal law carrying propositions of tolerance to 
be decided by some individual in favor of the lawbreaker, 

But, as I say, I realize that this law is going to be enacted. 
The temper of the committee has indicated that. But once 
more I want to enter my protest against the modern tendency, 
in Congress and elsewhere, to create offenses, to make criminals 
out of men for things that the law already covers, under the 
doctrine of theft by a false pretext, or any offense of that kind, 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, the commissioners would not make 
tolerances which would apply -to individual cases only. They 
would make the tolerances apply generally and publish them 
so that the public would know what they were. 

Mr, BEE. In other words, do I understand the gentleman 
from Michigan, then, to contend that a criminal statute which 
provides criminal punishment for the offender is also to provide 
that the men whose duty it is to enforce it may sit in their 
offices and send out notices broadcast that certain offenses 
against the law will be permitted and not each individual come 
to present his claim to the commissioners? Do I so understand 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, no; it is similar to the law. If this bill 
is passed and the tolerances are provided for by the commis- 
sioners, they become an amplification of the law; then dealers 
and others must abide by them. 

Mr. BEE. I have practiced law in a limited way in the past. 
If there was one doctrine of criminal law that I thought was 
well established it was that criminal statutes, which make 
criminals out of citizens of this country, should be strictly con- 
strued and that they should be enforced; but here, even under 
the explanation of the gentleman from Michigan, we propose to 
pass a law by which when people go to market, if some fellow 
manages to sell them a dozen strawberries less than they ought 
to have received, that man is made a criminal unless the com- 
missioners give him a tolerance and say to him that he shall 
go ahead under such regulations as they prescribe. 

I say I recognize the futility of my protest, but I want to 
register it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike 
out the last word, simply for the purpose of submitting my view 
to my friend, the chairman of the committee [Mr. Mares]. 

Section 25, which is under consideration, authorizes toler- 
ances, and so forth, “ not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act.” Let us test the operation of that authorization with 
reference, for instance, to what is provided on page 18, lines 8 
to 11, inclusive. There it is provided that 

A standard sack or bag of P eines shall contain 90 pounds of pota- 
toes at the time of sale, and potatoes shall not be sold by the sack 
or bag in other than standard sacks or bags. 

Now, as I understand, under section 25 the commissioners 
would have no right at all to interfere with that requirement 
and prohibition, 

Mr. MAPES. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. All that the commissioners can do 
under section 25 is to do something not inconsistent with the 
terms of the act. 

Mr. MAPES. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So this act would restrict the 
standard sack or bag of potatoes absolutely to 90 pounds, which 
is not a practical thing. Potato raisers who are here on the 
floor can tell you that. I am informed that at this time there 
is no potato sack which contains 90 pounds. There are potato 
sacks that contain less than 90 pounds and there are many 
sacks that contain more than 90 pounds. So if we adopt this 
bill as it stands, there is that limitation. We fix the potato 
sack at 90 pounds and section 25 does not give any opportunity 
to get away from it where potatoes are sold by the sack, 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES, The gentleman’s statement is not in accord 
with the information which I have received when he says that 
there are no sacks containing 90 pounds of potatoes. My in- 
formation is that that is the customary sack that is used here 
in the District of Columbia, and that it is in very general use, 
Of course, this could not apply to potatoes that are sold other- 
wise than in sacks, or that are shipped in interstate commerce 
and are sold in the original packages. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As a matter of fact, the truckers 
of Maryland and Virginia bring potatoes here in sacks, in their 
own vehicles, and sell them-in sacks, and the sacks are not 90- 
pound sacks. 


Mr. MAPES. My colleague from Rhode Island suggests that 
these are sold by the sack and not in the sack. This proposed 
legislation is trying to remedy this situation, for example, 
which exists in the District to some extent: Certain men travel 
around in the residence portions of the District in the fall of 
the year representing themselves to be farmers, selling potatoes 
in the sack. A great many housewives buy potatoes of these 
men, and after the potatoes are sold the men disappear and no- 
body knows where they come from or where they go to. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hicks). The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. The superintendent of weights and measures 
tells me that it is a frequent practice on the part of these men 
to take a few pounds out of each sack, so that they really sell 85 
pounds or less. They are representing to the housewives that 
the sacks contain 90 pounds. As soon as they get their money 
they are gone and nobody can locate them, They go around im- 
posing on the housewives in the District. The superintendent 
recommends some such legislation as this so that he can better 
cope with this situation and stop such practices. 

Mr. WELLING. May I interrupt the gentleman to say that 
in the markets of this city the potatoes shipped in by carload 
lots from the gentleman’s own State and all over the NorthWest 
come here not in 90-pound bags but come in 150-pound bags? I 
do not believe that the gentleman can find anywhere in Wash- 
ington, except what are sold by the farmers, a 90-pound sack. 

Mr. MAPES. Does not the gentleman see that this legisla- 
tion would not interfere with that in any way? 

Mr. WELLING. I think it would. 

Mr. MAPES. There is such a substantial difference between 
90 and 150 pound sacks, 

Mr. WELLING. But you make 150-pound sacks unlawful. 

Mr. MAPES. Potatoes shipped in interstate commerce in 150- 
pound sacks can be sold, but the retailers could not sell from 
those sacks by the sack. Retailers could not sell potatoes by 
those sacks in the District of Columbia if this bill becomes a 
law. This is for the protection of the purchaser from the re- 
tailer, for the protection of the consuming public, and is not 
designed to interfere in any way with the shipment of potatoes 
in interstate commerce. 

Mr. WELLING. I have grown potatoes all my life, and a 
sugar sack will hold approximately 90 pounds. A wheat sack 
such as the farmer has on his farm will hold 110 pounds. You 
forbid these men who are bringing potatoes into this market 
on their wagons from selling potatoes unless they put them in 
a 90-pound bag and do not use up the vacant space. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let me ask the gentleman whether 
the weight of potatoes varies according to the season at which 
they are sold? 

Mr. WELLING. Not so very much. . 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But to some extent? 

Mr. WELLING. Yes; this bill makes it mandatory on every 
person to put his potatoes in a 90-pound sack. I will wager that 
if you go into the market to-day, down into the.truck regions, 
you can not find a container having 90 pounds of potatoes in it 
ready for sale. They will have 60 pounds or considerable more 
than 90 pounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on the motion to 
strike out. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 21, 
line 10, after the word “Columbia,” the comma and insert a 
period, and then strike out the balance of the language in lines 
10 and 11. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Pa 


after the word “ Columbia” an 
mainder of lines 10 and 11, 


Mr. MAPES. Mr, Chairman, I have no objection to that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
\ The Clerk read as follows: 


i 


21, line 10, strike out the comma 
insert a period. Strike out the re- 


ty upon which weight 


modiy, aad every ll tor feign 
ve ‘or express, or 
haye | sk written or 


ht on same; 
et of Co- 
or 


printed thereon the name of the peen indicating such weil 
and no person shall collect or attempt to collect in the 
Jumbia any bill for freight, exp: or other transportation 
chu ess the same is prep in accordance with the 
of this section. The word “bill” as used in this section be con- 
strued to mean any pruta or written or printed and written evidence 
of charge or charges for freight, express, or other transportation, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the section. ‘The section does not belong in this bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, in anticipation of this motion 
being made, I discussed the matter with the superintendent 
of weights, measures, and markets, who prepared the bill. He 
recognized the fact that this provision was somewhat foreign 
to the general purpose of the bill, and he has no objection to its 
smie out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to strike out the section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to consider further the provisions with 
reference to potato sacks? I would not wish to embarrass the 
gentleman with respect to this legislation, even if I were able 
to do so, but I think this is a time when we ought to consider 
the producer and facilitate him as much as possible. I doubt 
whether there is much of the abuse in the District of Columbia 
referred to by the gentleman; and even if there is some abuse, 
on the other hand, as has been stated here by those having 
great practical experience, to retain this provision may hinder 
the producer in marketing his product here. I think, as a rule, 
it is rather dangerous for government to act upon mere 
theory, to act without the development of facts by the people 
who know best. There was no appearance before the com- 
mittee of a single man engaged in the business of production. 
The only person who appeared was the official in the District 
of Columbia who is immediately connected with this subject, 
and perhaps, in addition, some of his assistants. They have 
their views, of course, but it seems to me we ought to know 
something more in a practical way about this particular pro- 
vision to which I am alluding before we pass it into legislation. 
The theorist is all right in his way, but perhaps we would be 
paying for sugar to-day but 11 cents a pound instead of 20 or 
25 cents if somebody had not acted upon the judgment of a 
theorist, a most excellent gentleman, a man of wide information, 
but a man whose opinion was accepted without inquiry beyond 
him. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
J discussed this particular matter with the superintendent of 
weights, measures, and markets, and he said frankly that in 
his opinion it was not essential to have the 90-pound sack, as 
distinguished from the sack of 100 pounds or some other defi- 
nite weight, but he thought it was necessary in order to prop- 
erly take care of conditions here in the District to fix some 
standard of weight for the sale of potatoes that were sold in 
sacks, I have a statement here that he gave me in which he 
says: 

The provision regarding the weight 72 a bag of potatoes conforms to 
the general custom in the District and in Maryland among farmers who 
bring potatoes to the market here for sale. e bags usua a 
90 pounds, and when one buys a bag of potatoes he expects get 90 

oun Tt is the practice, however, ee some unscrupulous d 
ucksters, to take some potatoes out of eac bag of a jot they buy, 
in that way increase the number of bags and sell the entire lot for a 
certain. price per bag. The pa. urchaser believes he is getting 90 pounds 
when, in fact, he gets about 75 or 80 pounds, 

I will say to the gentleman from Virginia that we have passed 
this section, as the gentleman knows, and I think it would be 
better for him to take the matter up with the superintendent of 
weights, measures, and markets and perhaps the Senate com- 
mittee before the bill is finally enacted into law. I dislike 
to go back to this, inasmuch as we have already passed over it. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WELLING. I have just talked with Golden & Co., one 
of the largest handlers of potatoes in the Washington market, 
and they say they never have heard and do not now know or 
recognize any container for potatoes of 90 pounds. It would 
be an outrage on every shipper who sends potatoes into this 
market as well as upon the local dealers. 

Mr. MAPES. It is hard to reconcile that statement with the 
statement of the superintendent of weights, measures, and 
markets that that is the common standard in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I know we are not entitled, as a 
matter of right, to return to the section in question, and if the 
gentleman is disinclined to do that I shall not further urge it. 

Mr. MAPES. We have several other bills that we desire to 
get up this afternoon, 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman’s suggestion 
is fair. It gives me the opportunity to ascertain the facts and 
there will be a chance to modify this provision if it turns out 
that — 5 would work an injustice. 

MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in my innocence I 
tan; supposed that people bought potatoes by the bushel, the 
half bushel, the peck, the half peck, and that sort of thing, and 
by the pound. Certainly if people buy potatoes by the bag and 
the gentleman says that one of the chief handlers of potatoes 
does not know of 90-pound bags, and the sealer of weights 
does not know of any other sized bag of potatoes, there is a woe- 
ful lot of ignorance on the part of some one. No one can tell 
how much a bag of potatoes contains just by looking at it. 

Mr. WELLING. I understand that there is no such sack 
as will hold 90 pounds. There are sacks that hold 110 pounds 
or 150 pounds, and they come into this market by the carload, 
containing 150 pounds in each sack, from all over the North- 
west. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Unless the gentleman knows a great 
deal more about it than I do, he does not know what the size of 
a potato sack is. 

Mr. WELLING. Oh, this is a matter that I know a great 
deal about. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not undertake to dispute the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
from Michigan that Inasmuch as section 27 was stricken te 
there should be a renumbering of the sections following. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the duty of the Clerk in en- 
grossing tħe bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside temporarily with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BONUS LEGISLATION, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD by inserting 
therein an editorial from the Washington Post. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconn by inserting 
therein an editorial. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. Upon what subject? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. On the subject of the bonus: 
to ex-service men. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, May 23, 1920.] 
THE BONUS IN POLITICS. 


If the Republicans of the House of Representatives were actually 
: to impose an anaes t tax of $1,276,500,000 on d'sallon the at 
e for the purpose of gi vng a bonus to soldiers and lo 

ee could not be . 2 anything but madness. But as the 
e ee . very well that no such tax will be 2 thelr 
pro; pose it may be set down for what it really is—a 
critical ‘and 8 cttempt to hoodwink the soldier yo for pur- 


poses of political advantage in the 8 paign. 
The House ublicans are trying to make it appear that they favor 
the imposition of another billion-dollar tax upon the e; t the 


ocrats are 
m veto 
— — 


soldier and . — boys must have this bonus; that the 
opposing, th the „ and the Democratic President is intent u 
a soldiers and —.—— kE the ag gg Party is the y 


E to to.¢ 


y upo! 
these “ statesmen” hope to fool the soldiers and sailors and yet avoid 
the wrath of the taxpa e 

Such A the quality o W e exhibited by the majority of the 
once great Committee on Ways and Means and seemingly approved by 
the Republican majority of hoe House. 

No more humilia cle has. ever been witnessed in the Capitol 
than that which will occur this week if a cg gion of the House shall 
zoo in favor of the —— bill. The proposal is so offensive to decency 
when stripped of its h that no individual Member of the House 
would dare to champion it the presence of self-respecting soldiers 
and sailors of the recent war. It an teenporn of the good faith 


of porters, and the roll call will be used against them individu- 
ally by rivals in their districts, These rivals will not fail to tell 
the le how their Co en voted for an additional tax of 
gee „000. They will explain to all soldiers and sailors how 
vote was cast in know that the bill could net pass—that 
it was, ee a swindle disguised as a bribe, intended to 
deceive them into yo the Republican ticket. How can any Con- 

voting for ill ully cope with a rival who thrusts 

facts into the cam ? 
The Con ulent measure confiden 

count upon the ignorance of soldiers and sailors. They seem to 
ese young men as le to —— the intricacy of 
the scheme that has been hatched. t to convince the fight- 
ing men that a c minority in Congress or the Democratic 
President, as the case may be; blocked the which a grateful 
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Republican Party was «anxious to give them. But the soldiers and 
sailors will not be misled. The truth will be conveyed to them before 
the bill is voted down in the Senate or vetoed by the President. 

Should the House pass this bill, a storm of protest will arise from 
the taxpayers. They will speedily rip off all the pretense that now 
covers the proposal. The Senate debate, if held before the recess, will 
cx the hypocritical action of the House majority and will place 
before tne two great clements concerned—taxpayers and fighters—the 
full truth. Thus the Congressmen who yote for the bill will be im- 
paled upon one horn or the other. 

In the meantime it behooves the soldiers and sailors to understand 
clearly what is being attempted in the name of patriotism and grati- 
tude. The protests which are coming in from former soldiers and 
sailors reyeal that many of them detect the unwisdom of imposing 
extra taxation upon the propia for the purpose of giving the fighters 
a bonus. Everyone knows that a tax is not only collected from the 
consumer, but usually made the excuse for an extra charge. The 
bonus would amount to $1,276,500,000, which is staggering enough 
in itself; but by the time the consumers paid the tax it would have 
grown to $2,000,000,000 or more. The fighters and their relatives 
would pay, this tax and its profiteering trailer. All patriotic families 
have liberty bonds, and the value of these bonds would depreciate if 
they were dum upon the market, as they would be if taxpayers 


were squeezed by a bonus bill. Thus the fighters’ families would be 
doubly out of pocket. 
But there is no danger of committing the folly of enacting the bonus 


bill. Con is about to adjourn. The campaign will be on. Busi- 
ness conditions are changing. Extra taxes must be lald to carry on 
he Government. The propi will know more about the Government 
an they know now. If the House before adjourning should pass the 
us bill, its action will have become a hissing and a byword before 
thd Senate, next winter, will be called upon to discuss it. 


WASHINGTON MARKET CO. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 9036) 
to repeal and annul certain parts of the charter and lease 
granted and made to the Washington Market Co. by act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to incorporate the Washington Market 
Co.,“ approved May 20, 1870, and ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WatsH). The gentleman from Michi- 
gan calls up the bill H. R. 9036, and asks unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is there objec- 
tion? 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to delay the pas- 
sage of this bill in discussing it unnecessarily. The bill. was 
introduced in the last Congress by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. JoHNsoNn] and passed the House of Representatives. 
It was reintroduced in this Congress and was gone over very 
thoroughly by the committee, and, as far as I know, no one, not 
even those interested in the market company, oppose the legis- 
lation. On the part of the Government it is purely a business 
proposition. We have leased property for which the lessor un- 
der the existing conditions pays a fraction of 1 per cent per 
year. This bill proposes to cancel or annul the lease of the 
Washington Market Co, and take back the property upon paying 
to the company the value of the buildings and improvements 
erected thereon by the company, as the charter provided might 
be done. Unless there are some questions, I ask that the bill 
be read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No one shall be appointed on said commission if he be either a 
Member of Congress or an ex-Member thereof; nor if he be an officer 
or employee of the United States, nor if he be a stockholder in, or the 
owner or pledgee of any bond of the market company; nor if he be a 
creditor or debtor of the said market company or of any officer or stock- 
holder thereof; nor if he be an officer or stockholder of any corporation 
which is either a creditor or debtor of any officer or stockholder of the 
market company; nor if he be, d rectly or indirectly, interested finan- 
cially in the market COMED, any of its officers, stockholders or bond- 
holders; nor if he be a tenant, lessee, bailee, or bailor of the market 
company; nor if he be the owner or pledgee of any bond or of any of 
the capital stock of the market company; nor if he be an officer, agent, 
employee, tenant, bailee, or bailor of any firm, copartnership or cor- 
poration which is a tenant, bailee, or bailor of the market company, 
nor if he be attorney for any of the aforesaid. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 5, line 21, strike out the comma and insert a semicolon. 

4 4 6, line 10, after the word “ company,” strike out the comma and 
insert a semicolon. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


igre court 1 
such a 
and may revise the amount of the 2 as shall be just; ana’ ths 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Page 7, line 21, correct the spelling of the word “ dissatisfied.” 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That if, at any time, the Secretary of Agriculture, or his 
successor in charge of said reservation, should become satisfied that 
any lessee of said reservation, or any pert thereof, or any person hav- 
ing property stored thereon, is guilty of overcharging, extortion, 


rofiteering, or making any unconscionable bargain or sale he is 


and wares, to be ejected therefrom; and, further, forever after- 
wards denied the privilege of trading or bein 
capacity whatever. The right or authority of the Secretary of Agric 

ture, or his successor in control of said reservation, to summarily and 


tract of storage—either or both—without recourse to any judicial 
tribunal, of any person so offending is hereby made specific and manda- 
tory. And no contract of lease or for storage shall be made or entered 
into by the said Secretary, or his successor, without such a provision 
being 5 therein and agreed to by the lessee or bailor. If an 
such offending lessee or bailor be a firm, joint-stock company, copart- 
nership, or corporation, no member of, or stockholder in, any such 
concern shall be permitted thereafter to trade in said reservation or to 
store any article of merchandise or commerce therein, 

The committee amendments were read as follows: 


Page 10, line 4, after the word “ copartnership,” strike out the comma; 
and in line 11, after the word “ company,” strike out the comma. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk finished the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be tempo- 
rarily laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to, 


REDISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL TAXES, ETC. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. R. 8585) 
to provide for a redistribution of general taxes, and so forth. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan calls up 
the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8535) to provide for the redistribution of general 
taxes and special assessment due and yable on real estate in the 
District of Columbia in cases of subdivision or sales of land therein. 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 5 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill under the 
five-minute rule, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That whenever application is made in writing to the assessor 
of the District of Columbia by the owner of any tract of land in Said 
District not subdivided into lots and of record as a subdivision in the 
office of. the surveyor of said District, for the redistribution of any 
general or special taxes or assessments then due thereon, or whenever 
such application is made by the owner of any parcel of such tract for 
such istribution, any such neral or jal taxes or assessments 
due against the entire tract of which such parcel is a part shall be 
redistributed so that the owner of any such parcel may pay the 
proportion of such entire taxes or assessments equitably chargeable 
thereon, 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 3, line 1, after the word “then,” insert the words “ levied or.“ 
Page $, line 4, „fter the word “assessments,” insert the words 
“ levied or.” 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the board of assistant assessors charged with the assess- 
ment of real estate in the District of Columbia is hereby authorized 
and directed to reassess or redistribute any such general or special as- 
sessment or tax due and unpaid in accordance with the provisions 
of laws for the assessment and equalizations of the valuations of 
real estate in the District of Columbia for taxation, after notice to 
owners of record of the land to be assessed, with right of appeal within 
10 days to the board of re Sagan bass and review, as p in sec- 
tion 9 of “An act to provide an immediate revision and equalization of 
Teal estate values in the District of Columbia; also to provide an as- 
sessment of real estate in said District in the year 1896 and every third 
year thereafter, and for other purposes,” approved August 14, 1894; 
and the assessor of said District is hereby authorized and directed to 
promptly reassess or redistribute any general or special assessment of 
any kind due and unpaid, as hereinbefore provided. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 3, line 20, after the word “tax,” insert the words “ levied or.“ 
Page 4, line 8, after the word “kind,” insert the words “ levied or.” 
The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk finished the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside temporarily with a favorable recommendation. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


WIDENING GEORGIA AVENUE, 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, I call up the bill H. R. 10004. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10004) ok 
res 


the widening of Georgia A 
between irmont Street and W. E et 


am Place N 


ereby empowered and directed to cause such person, together with his 
employed therein in joer 


forthwith eject therefrom, as aforesaid, and to cancel the lease or con- 


r 


— 


1920. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, what 
is this bill? 

Mr. BURDICK. This bill authorizes the widening of Georgia 
Avenue and Fairmont Street and Gresham Place about a dis- 
tance of two blocks in the city of Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I would say that this bill 
was submitted to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and it authorizes the widening of Georgia Avenue for a dis- 
tance of two blocks to conform with the other portions of Geor- 
gia Avenue. I would ask the Clerk to read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Be it enacted, eto., That under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, within six months after the passage of this act, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may 
be necessary for widening of Georgia Avenue between Fairmont Street 
and Gresham Place NW., with a width of not less than 90 f in ac- 
cordance with maps on file in the office of the surveyor of the trict 
of Columbia: Pı d, however, That the entire amount found to be 
due and awarded by the og igo said proceedings as damages, for, and 
in respect of, the land to condemned for said widening, plus the 
costs and expenses of the proceedings hereunder, shall be assessed by 
the jury as benefits. . 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ benefits,” insert the words “ against 
the property which the jury shall find to be benefited.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to; 

The Clerk finished the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside temporarily with a favorable recommendation. 


The motion was agreed to. 
SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 11329. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan calls up 
the bill which the Clerk will report. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill = R. 11329) to provide for the sale by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia of certain land in the District of Columbia 
acquired for a school site, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. I think the bill should be read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MAPES. Then I ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. GARD. What is it—a long bill? 

Mr. MAPES. No; only two pages. 
minute, 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will explain it, I will -with- 
draw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, as the report accompanying this 
bill shows, the property involved in this bill was included in a 
tract purchased in 1869 for a school site, but was never used 
for that purpose. The entire parcel, except the two small strips 
Involved here, was absorbed when Twentieth and Jackson 
Streets were opened in the Northeast. There are two small 
strips between the street and the adjoining property that are 
still in the possession of the District, and this bill authorizes 
the sale of those two strips. The owner of the property. abut- 
ting one of them desires to erect a building on the corner and 
hesitates to build until the property can be properly developed 
to the new street line. The Commissioners of the District rec- 
ommend the enactment of this legislation, and they think it is 
for the public interest to have it enacted. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I do. : 

Mr. GARD. I have not heard what the legislation is ex- 
pected to accomplish; we do not have the opportunity of know- 
ing what bills are going to be brought up—— 

Mr, MAPES. It authorizes—— 

Mr. GARD. Does it give power to purchase anything or 
authorize the commissioner to sell it? 

Mr. MAPES. It authorizes the commissioners to sell those 
two small strips of land either at public or private sale and to 
sell at not less than the valuation based upon the assessment. 

Mr. GARD. Does it provide for any appraisement of the 
property before they sell it? 

Mr. MAPES. No; except it can not be sold for less than the 
valuation as fixed by the assessor. 


I will explain it in a 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


Mr. WOODS of Virginia. 

Mr. MAPES. Les. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. I think it might be helpful if the 
chairman would state that they are very small strips. He did 
not give the dimensions. As I recall, they are yery small, 

Mr. GARD. What is the value of the land? 

Mr. MAPES. I really can not answer that question. 

Mr. GARD. I mean as assessed. 

Mr. MAPES. I can not answer that. 

Mr. GARD. It says they are authorized to sell at public 
or private sale, at a price not less than the true value of the 
abutting property, based on the assessment. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman asks a very pertinent question, 
but I am not able to answer it. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I will yield. 

Mr. PARRISH. Does that mean on the assessed value? 
There is no claim that they assess any property above a two- 
thirds value here. Does it mean that the property shall be sold 
at not less than two-thirds of the value? 

Mr. MAPES. No. It is based upon the assessment. The 
commissioners explained to the committee that that meant it 
could not be sold for less than the valuation as found by the 
assessors. The valuation is based upon the assessed valuation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman is mistaken in 
saying that the true value is not ascertained in making the 
assessment. The true value is ascertained and two-thirds taken 
off for assessment purposes. 

Mr. PARRISH. I did not know whether the assessed value 
was two-thirds of 100 per cent. Will the gentleman yield for an- 
other question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PARRISH. Has the gentleman any information as to 
how this property is going to be sold—whether it will be sold 
at public or private sale? : 

Mr. MAPES. I have no further information than what the 
bill provides. The bill provides it may be sold at either public 
or private sale. The committee considered that proposition, 
but concluded that the strips were so small that it might be left 
to the discretion of the commissioners to sell it either at public 
or private sale. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. This may be a small matter; I do not know; but 
in this instance it seems to me to be something that the com- 
mittee ought to consider, for these strips have never been as- 
sessed for taxation. There has been no order of appraisal for 
this sale. The sale price is based upon this language: 

At a price not less than the true value of the abutting property based 
on the assessment. 

Does not the gentleman think when we sell property or au- 
thorize the sale of it that we should authorize the appraisement 
of the property where there has been no assessment? My under- 
standing, from what the gentleman has said—the chairman of 
the committee—is that these are strips of land and unused, [ 
suspect, and therefore have never been assessed for taxation. 
But unless they are very minor in their value, unless they are 
of little consequence, from a financial standpoint, it would seem 
to me we are establishing a bad precedent here when we sell 
property without knowing what it is worth, without appraise- 
ment or assessment to indicate what the Government ought to 
get for it. $ X 

Mr. MAPES. They are of small consequence, I will say to 
the gentleman. I have a chart here showing the strips in ques- 
tion, and they lie between the street and the property of cer- 
tain adjoining property owners. 

Mr. GARD, The gentleman knows, probably, that the men 
who want these strips are the people who own the abutting 
property, so as to make their own lots bigger? 

Mr. MAPES. They are the only men, I suppose, who will de- 
sire to have the strips at all. 

Mr. GARD. They are responsible for this legislation from 
the gentleman’s committee, I haye no doubt. 

Mr. MAPES. I presume they requested the commissioners to 
recommend the legislation, although I have no information 
about it. 

Mr. GARD. It would be natural to suspect that. But I do 
think that we are tending to establish a dangerous principle here 
when we sell property, even a very small amount, if we do not 
provide the determination of its value by some legally reeog- 
nized procedure, so that the sale, either public or private, may 
be based upon an assessed appraised value found. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. : 


Will the gentleman allow me? 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized to sell at public or private sale, 
2 a price not 2 1 1 ab — ien 5 r based — 

© assessmen at part o e su on ranby acquired by 8 
the commissioners of 3 schools of W. County by d from lpr cag measures, and markets of the District of Columbia; an 
George H, Baer and wife dated the 25th day of June in purposes. 
excepting that part of said land lying within the lines of Twentieth and Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


the bill and all amendments to final passage. 
office of the surv of the District of Columbia, the land herein author- 
ized to be so conveyed being aseemed among the records of the office The previous question was ordered. 
of tee sone on the — —— Columbia as paneel 350 tow 2 zo; ane The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
SUD dd, TOMT VINE, BOWOVET; 80 UCR O 2 e| ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
udgment of said commissioners necessary for alle ses, the por- 
tion of land so reserved not to be included in said sale: Provided, is on agreeing to the amendments. 
The amendments were agreed to. 


hat 
g 
et of Columbia shall be cover o: e Un The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
States to the credit of the reyenues of the District of Columbia, third reading of the bill as amended. 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
word for the purpose of getting a little information. The bill | a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
refers to the commissioners of primary schools of Washington The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 
WASHINGTON MARKET co. 


County. What is that? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Washington County was all 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 9036), to repeal and annul certain 


that part of the District of Columbia outside of the old city 

of Washington and the old city of Georgetown. ‘There were of the charter 
and lease granted and made to the Washington ket Co. by act of 
Congress entitled “An act to incorporate the Washington Mar Co.,“ 


aree subdivisions of the District when this property was ac- 
qu approved May 20, 1870. 
. eee 8 Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
fication: for the = the bill and all amendments. to final passage. 
purpose of value, regarding the subdivision of Th ary mets 8 

Granby, and where and what that is, and what was the county of The POMAK DE 112 eee. W 
Washington. 

Mr. MAPES. This property, is out in the northeast section | Ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 
of the city at Twentieth and Jackson Streets. Washington | The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 


County, as the gentleman knows, is the old municipal designa- | The amendments were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
9 . 1 District. E Bave a chart here wen third reading of the bill as amended. 


i The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
trict of Colunbu : an existing subdivision: in the Dis-| tira time, was read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. MAPES. I think not. The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


Mr. GARD. It still refers to it in this bill by saying: GENEBAL TAXES AND SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS. 
All that part of the subdivision of Granby. The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MAPES. As the gentleman knows, these old descriptions A bin (H. R. 8535) to provide for the redistribution. of taxes 
are often referred to in describing land in conveyances as a | and special assessments due and payable on real estate in District of 
means of identification. The square number is also given. It is | Columbia in cases of subdivision or sales of lands therein, 

156 sub 38 and parcel 156 sub 39. Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to direct the attention | the bill and all améndments to final passage. 
of the gentleman from Michigan to line 6, page 2, to inquire The previous question was ordered. 
if the word “sub ” should be there twice before the word “ thirty- The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
eight“? A ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross, 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | The question is on agreeing to the amendments. - 
one of those be eliminated. The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
amend by striking out the word “sub” where it first appears | third reading of the bill as amended. 
in line 6, page 2.. Without objection, it is so ordered. The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 

There was no objection. third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, 3 that ZDA committee do The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 
now rise and report to the House the several bills that have been 7 
temporarily laid aside, with the recommendation that the ene 
amendments be agreed to and that the bills as amended do The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 10004) to authorize the widening of Georgia Avenue 


uss. A bin 
g Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. between Fairmont Street and Gresham Place NW. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
Mr. GARD. Did the gentleman move to lay aside the last bill | the bill and all amendments to final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 


with the necessary recommendation? 
Mr. MAPES. If that is necessary, I will make that motion The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
first. . ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 
The amendments were agreed to. 


that the bill H. R. 11829 as amended be laid aside with favor- 

able recommendation. The question is on agreeing to that The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 

motion. reading of the bill as amended. 
The motion was agreed to: The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
The CHAIRMAN. It is moved that the committee do now | third time, was read the third time, and passed. — 

rise and report the several bills favorably to the House, with The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that SALE OF LAND. ACQUIRED FOR A SCHOOL SITE. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


the bills as amended do pass. The question is on agreeing to 
A bill (H. R. 11329) to provide for the sale by the Commissioners of 


that motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 

the District of Columbia of certain land in the District of Columbia 

acquired for a school site, and for other purposes. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Warsa, Chairman of the Committee of the 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and the amendment to final passage. 


Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
The previous question was ordered. 


committee, having under consideration the bills H. R. 8067, 
H. R. 9086, H. R. 8535, H. R. 10004, and H. R. 11329, respee- 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


tively, all with amendments, had directed him to report the 
The amendment was agreed to. 


same back to the House with the recommendation that the 
amendments. be agreed to and that the several bills as amended 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engroszment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 


do pass. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first one. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8067) to establish standard weights and measures 
for the District of Columbia; to define the duties of the superintenden 


$ 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mares, a motion to reconsider the votes 
whereby the several bills were passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED NII. AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill and joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution repealing the joint resolution 
of April 6, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and Germany, and the joint resolution of 
December 7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between 
the United States and the Austro-Hungarian Government; and 

H. R. 12626. An act for the relief of certain persons to whom, 
or their predecessors, patents were issued to public lands along 
the Snake River in the State of Idaho under an erroneous sur- 
vey made in 1883. 

MANDATE FOR ARMENIA. à 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

GENTLEMEN OK THE CONGRESS : 

On the fourteenth of May an official communication was re- 
ceived at the Executive Office from the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States conveying the following preambles and 
resolutions : 

“Whereas the testimony adduced at the hearings conducted by 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations have clearly established the truth of the reported 
massacres and other atrocities from which the Armenian 
people have suffered; and 

“ Whereas the people of the United States are deeply impressed 
by the deplorable conditions of insecurity, starvation, and 
misery now prevalent in Armenia; and 

“Whereas the independence of the Republic of Armenia has 
been duly recognized by the Supreme Council of the Peace 
Conference and by the Goyernment of the United States of 
America: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the sincere congratulations of the Senate of 
the United States are hereby extended to the people of Armenia 
on the recognition of the independence of the Republic of 
Armenia, without prejudice respecting the territorial boundaries 
involved; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the United States hereby ex- 
presses the hope that stable government, proper protection of 
individual liberties and rights, and the full realization of na- 
tionalistie aspirations may soon be attained by the Armenian 
people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in order to afford necessary protection for 
the lives and property of citizens of the United States at the 
port of Batum and along the line of the railroad leading to 
Baku, the President is hereby requested, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to cause a United States warship and 
a force of marines to be dispatched to such port with instruc- 
tions to such marines to disembark and to protect American 
lives and property.” 

I received and read this document with great ihterest and 
with genuine gratification, not only because it embodied my own 
convictions and feelings with regard to Armenia and its people, 
but also, and more particularly, because it seemed to me the 
voice of the American people expressing their genuine convic- 
tions and deep Christian sympathies, and intimating the line of 
duty which seemed to them to lie clearly before us. 

I cannot but regard it as providential, and not as a mere 
casual coincidence that almost at the same time I received 
information that the conference of statesmen now sitting at 
San Remo for the purpose of working out the details of peace 
with the Central Powers which it was not feasible to work out 
in the conference at Paris, had formally resolved to address a 
definite appeal to this Government to accept a mandate for 
Armenia. They were at pains to add that they did this, “ not 
from the smallest desire to evade any obligations which they 
might be expected to undertake, but because the responsibilities 
which they are already obliged to bear in connection with the 
disposition of the former Ottoman Empire will strain their 
capacities to the uttermost, and because they believe that the 
appearance on the scene of a power emancipated from the pre- 
possessions of the Old World will inspire a wider confidence 
and afford a firmer guarantee for stability in the future than 
would the selection of any European power.” 

Early in the conferences at Paris it was agreed that to those 
colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which 
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formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world there should be applied the principle 
that the well being and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization, and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be afforded. 

It was recognized that certain communities formerly belong- 
ing to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be provision- 
ally recognized, subject to the rendering of administrative ad- 
vice and assistance by a mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. 

It is in pursuance of this principle and with a desire of 
affording Armenia such advice and assistance that the states- 
men conferring at San Remo have formally requested this Gov- 
ernment to assume the duties of mandatory in Armenia. I may 
add, for the information of the Congress, that at the same 
sitting it was resolved to request the President of the United 
States to undertake to arbitrate the difficult question of the 
boundary between Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets of 
Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, and Bitlis, and it was agreed to ac- 
cept his decision thereupon, as well as any stipulation he may 
prescribe as to access to the sea for the independent State of 
Armenia. In pursuance of this action, it was resolved to embody 
in the treaty with Turkey, now under final consideration, a 
provision that “ Turkey and Armenia and the other high con- 
tracting parties agree to refer to the arbitration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America the question of the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Armenia in the Vilayets of Erzerum, 
Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and to accept his decision thereupon 
as well as any stipulation he may prescribe ås to access to the sea 
for the independent State of Armenia”; pending that decision 
the boundaries of Turkey and Armenia to remain as at present. 
I have thought it my duty to accept this difficult and delicate 
task. 

In response to the invitation of the council at San Remo, I 
urgently adyise and request that the Congress grant the Execu- 
tive power to accept for the United States a mandate over 
Armenia. I make this suggestion in the earnest belief that it 
will be the wish of the people of the United States that this 
should be done. The sympathy with Armenia has proceeded 
from no single portion of our people, but has come with extraor- 
dinary spontaneity and sincerity from the whole of the great 
body of Christian men and women in this country by whose 
free-will offerings Armenia has practically been saved at the 
most critical juncture of its existence. At their hearts this 
great and generous people have made the cause of Armenia their 
own. It is to this people and to their Government that the hopes 
and earnest expectations of the struggling people of Armenia 
turn as they now emerge from a period of indescribable suffering 
and peril, and I hope that the Congress will think it wise to 
meet this hope and expectation with the utmost liberality. I 
know from unmistakable evidences given by responsible repre- 
sentatives of many peoples struggling towards independence and 
peaceful life again that the Government of the United States is 
looked to with extraordinary trust and confidence, and I believe 
that it would do nothing less than arrest the hopeful processes 
of civilization if we were to refuse the request to become the 
helpful friends and advisers of such of these people as we may 
be authoritatively and formally requested to guide and assist. 

I am conscious that I am urging upon the Congress a very 
critical choice, but I make the suggestion in the confidence that 
I am speaking in the spirit and in accordance with the wishes of 
the greatest of the Christian peoples. The sympathy for Ar- 
menia among our people has sprung from untainted consciences, 
pure Christian faith, and an earnest desire to see Christian 
people everywhere succored in their time of suffering, and lifted 
from their abject subjection and distress and enabled to stand 
upon their feet and take their place among the free nations of 
the world, Our recognition of the independence of Armenia will 
mean genuine liberty and assured happiness for her people, if 
we fearlessly undertake the duties of guidance and assistance in- 
volved in the functions of a mandatory, It is, therefore, with 
the most earnest hopefulness and with the feeling that I am 
giving advice from which the Congress will not willingly turn 
away that I urge the acceptance of the invitation now formally 
and solemnly extended to us by the council at San Remo, into 
whose hands has passed the difficult task of composing the many . 
complexities and difficulties of government in the one-time Otto- 
man Empire and the maintenance of order and tolerable condi- 
tions of life in those portions of that Empire which it is no 
longer possible in the interest of civilization to leave under the 
government of the Turkish authorities themselves. i 

; Wooprow Wr.son. 

THE WAITE HOUSE, 

24 May, 1920. 
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ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL, 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, I call up H. R. 12908 and ask to 
discharge the Committee on the District of Columbia from 
further consideration of S. 4163, and that it be substituted for 
H. R. 12908, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
from the District of Columbia Committee H. R. 12908 and 
asks unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on the 
District of Columbia from further consideration of S. 4163, 
and that the same be substituted for the House bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That it be considered in lieu of the 
House bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill (S. 4163) to incorporate the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Lawrence F. Abbott, I. n Abbott, Carl E. 
Akeley, Earl Akers, Henry J. Allen, Joseph W Also , Charles W, 
Anderson, Jacob L. Babler, Charles S. Barrett, John rrett, E. C. 
Bartlett, R. Livingston Beeckman, Albert J. Beveridge, William C. 
Bobbs, Charles J. Bonaparte, Evangeline Booth, Desha Breckinridge, 
Henri Brown, J. A. A. Burnquist, John Burroughs, Marion LeRoy 
Burton, Kenyon L. Butterfield, William P. Bynum, Thomas E. Camp- 
bell, Robert D. Carey, Irving A. Caswell, Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
Robert R. Church, jr., Ernest F. Cochran, William W. Cocks, Henry 
Waldo Coe, Russell J. Coles, Austen Colgate, Frederick L. Collins, 
E. C. Converse, Willis C. Cook, Georgé B. Cortelyou, O. W, Coursey, 

iliam H. Cowles, John 8. avens, Thomas J. Crittenden, H. P. 
C. Dell, Cleveland H. Dodge, T. Coleman 
du Pont, Milton H. Esberg, Albert B. Fall, Sylvanus M. 
Simeon bb. Fess, John II. ey, William S. Fleming, Charles W. 
Folds, Rufus E. Foster, Lyman J: Gage, Thomas Frank Gailor, James 
A. Gillivan, Halbert P, Gardner, James R. Garfield, Arthur L. Gar- 
ford, Nelson H. James W. Gerard, James Gibbons, Mary A. 
Gibson, Will H. Gibson, care 3 Gilbert, William A. Glasgow, Jr., 


W. 
Cross, Walter Damrosch, S. 


Martin H. Glynn, George W. thals n oding, James P. 
Goodrich, Theodore F. Green, John C. Greenway, Lloyd È. Griscom, 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, Hermann Hagedorn, Grant P. Hall, Edward J. 


. Hooker, O. K. Houck, Clark Howell, R. B. Howell, William 
Dean Howells, Charles E. Hughes, Arthur M. n Harold L. Ickes, 
William P. Jackson, Alfred J. Johnson, Hiram W. Johnson, Lewis Y. 
Johnson, Otto H. Kahn, Frank B. Kellogg, George N. Keniston, 
William 8. Kenyon, Henry W. Kiel, John T. King, Paul H. King, 
Earle S. Kinsley, Irwin R. Kirkwood, Frank Knox, Philander C. Knox, 
Florence Bayard La Farge, Alexander Lambert, Franklin K. Lane, 
Albert D. Lasker, John N. Lightbourn, Curtis H, Lindley, Henry D. 
Lindsley, Colin H. Livingstone, Henry bot Lodge, William Loeb, jr., 
Pierre Lorillard, jr., 8. . Love, Frank O. Lowden, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Anna Maud ‘Lyon William McAdoo, C. N. McArthur, Charles 
Wylie MeClure, J. M, McCormick, Ruth Hanna MeCormick, Henry B, 
MeCoy, W. N. McGill, James J, McGraw, Gavin McNab, C. H. McNider, 
H F. MacGregor, Norman E. Mack, Clarence H. Macka „ William 
T. Manning, T. Frank Manville, Thomas A. Marlow, Victor Metcalf, 
Herman A. Metz, Charles R. Minter, 8 P. J. Mooney, J. H. Morron, 

Moton, 


Dwight W. Morrow, Robert Guy Murchie, Michael J, 
Murray, Truman H. Newberry, Samuel D. Nicholson, Lewis Nixon, 
John I. Nolan, Peter Norbeck, Alton B. Parker, John M. Parker, 
Thomas Patterson, F. S. Peabody, George Wharton Pepper, Leroy 
Percy, George W. Perkins, Gifford Pinchot, Samuel Platt, Miles Poin- 
dexter, Jeter C. Pritchard, son F. Prosser, William 3 A 
R. Lansing Ray, C. F. Reavis, Elisabeth Mills Reid, H. L. Remme 
Rush Rhees, ymond Robins, Prescott W. Robinson, Elihu Root, 
John C, Rose, Julius Rosenwald, Erskine M. Ross, John A. Sa t, 


F. Smith, M. P. Snyder, William C. Sproul, William Spry, Frank C. 
Steinhart, William D. Stephens, Percy S. Stephenson 
Stewart, Henry L. Stimson, Marshall Stimson, Warren 8 e, 
S. Strauss, ark Sullivan, Patrick Sulliyan, J. T. Swift, William 
Howard Taft, Joseph O, Se yp ered William Boyce 8 John W. 

iliam J. Tully, Geo 


Towle, Wallace Townsend, rner, R. E. 
Twitchweli, Grace Vanderbilt, George H. Vincent, rriet E. Vittum, 
Aug. H. Vogel, Henry C. Wallace, Zeb V. Walser, T. H. Wannamaker, 


David Warfield, Charles B. Warren, W Watterson, Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Henry J. Whigham, Wallace II. White, jr., Albert H. Wiggin, 
„ Luke E. Wright, William Wrigley, jr., 


James Wilson, Leonard Wood 
and Robert J, Wynne, their associates and successors, are hereby 
created a body corporate and politic in the District of Columbia. 


Sec. 2. That the name of this corporation shall be Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, and by that name it shall have perpetual succession, 
with power to sue and be sued in courts of law and equity within the 
Jurisdiction of the United States; to hold such real and personal estate 
as shall be necessary for its corporate purposes, and to receive real and 
personal property by gift, devise, or bequest ; to give and dedicate such 
property to public agencies and purposes; to adopt a seal and the same 
to alter at pleasure; to hold its corporate meetings within or without 
the District of Columbia, as the board of trustees of the corporation 


tories, 
stitution, ppp rules, and regulations not inconsistent with the laws 


e, 
tain a fund or funds, and to apply the princi; thereof 
e Yollowlng 8 


8 were 1 — 8 ofa ee and ee man 
men oria 0 as „D. C., to the me 
Theodore Roosevelt ; afii iaag N idi 
(2) The acquisition, development, and maintenance of a public park 
— E * of Theodore Roosevelt in the town of Oyster tay, N. 


(8) The establishment and maintenance of an endowment fund to 
ee the development and application of the policies and ideals of 

heodore Roosevelt for the benefit of the American people. 

Sud. 4. That the property and affairs of the corporation shall be 
managed and directed by a 3 board of trustees. The 
following-named persons shall constitute the first board of trustees: 
Lawrence Abbott, Henry J. Allen, Joseph W. Alsop, Charles W. Ander- 
son, R. Livingston Beeckman, Austen Colgate, E. C. Converse, John S. 
Cravens, T. Coleman du Pont, John H. Finley, James R. Garfield, Mrs. 
Frank A, Gibson, James P. Goodrich, Lloyd C. Griscom, Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Judson Harmon, George Harvey, Will H. Hays, A. T. Hert, 
Frederick C, Hicks, Elon H. Hooker, Charles E. Hughes, Hiram W. 
Johnson, Otto H. Kahn, Frank B. Kellogg, Irwin R. Kirkwood, Mrs. 
C. Grant La Farge, Franklin K. Lane, Henry D. Lindsley, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, William b, jr., Mrs. Medill McCormick, James J. McGraw. 
Clarence H. Mackay, La, W. Morrow, George W. Perkins, Gifford 
Pinchot, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Raymond Robins, Elihu ee Julius 
Rosenwald, Mrs. C. A. Severance, Harry F. Sinclair, Philip B. Stewart, 
Henry L. Stimson, Warren S. Stone, car 8. Straus, Mark Sullivan, 
William Boyce Thompson, Henry C. Wallace, Albert H. Wiggin, Luke E. 
Wight, William W. gley, Ei and Leonard Wood. - 

e board of trustees shall have the power to adopt from time to 
time a constitution, by-laws, rules, and regulations for the selection of 
their successors, for the admission to membership in the corporation, 
for the election of officers of the corporation, and in general for the 
SORA USS of se affairs of the corporation, and may alter, amend, or 
T) e same. 

7 EC, 5. That said coroporation will have no power to issue certificates 
of stock or to declare or pay dividends, but it is organized and shall be 
operated exclusively for educational purposes, and no part of its earn- 
2 e or fonds will inure to e benefit of any member or 

ual, 

“SEC. 6. That Congress shall have. the right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this act at any time. 

Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state in reference to sub- 
section (3) on page 5 what is intended to be covered by that? 

Mr. WALTERS. If the gentleman will permit, I will yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will allow me to make a little statement, I think I can 
clear up that point and some others, : 

I think the purpose of the bill is self-evident. It is to incor- 
porate an association to perpetuate the memory of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, and it has in the main three general pur- 
poses. One is to erect here in Washington a great monumental 
building, in which will be relics and exhibits of the life of 
Roosevelt. The second is to have a building or a park at his 
home town in Oyster Bay, where there will also be preserved 
relics of the late President; ‘then, third, to have an institution 
which shall teach the ideals and policies for which Roosevelt 
stood, so that all the people of the country may have the benefit 
of the sterling Americanism for which Roosevelt was known 
not only in this country but throughout the earth. [Applause.] 
To properly perform this work the association will ask for 
funds and donations of personal articles to carry forward 
these three projects. There is no profit to be derived from the 
undertaking. By the express provisions of the act no dividends 
can be declared. The only money that will be expended will be 
expended in obtaining the fund, erecting the buildings, and in 
meeting such expenses as are incident to these monuments and 
to this institution, which will keep alive the policies and ideals 
with which the name of Roosevelt is forever linked in grateful, 
patriotic reverence. [Applause.] 

This association is not incorporated for financial profit nor 
for the aggrandizement of those connected with it. The Ameri- 
can people will be the beneficiaries and the glory of perpetuating 
the name of Roosevelt will belong to every citizen of our Repub- 
lic. The purpose of the association can best be expressed in 
Roosevelt's own words: 

1 speak of the men of the past partly that they may be honored by 
vers ad of them, but more that they may serve as examples for the 

[Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. I wish the gentleman would give me some in- 
formation with respect to subparagraph (8) of section 3. 

Mr. HICKS. It states the purpose of it. It is to receive 
funds and hold objects of interest, relics and things of that 
kind, in perpetuity for the benefit and profit and interest of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. It says: 


To promote the development and application of the policies and ideals 
of Theodore Roosevelt for the benefit of the American people. 


Mr. HICKS. Their idea is to have publications issued, lec- 
tures given, and so forth, so that people who read may know 
the things Roosevelt stood for, breathing Americanism and 
patriotism to his country, a 
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Mr. WALSH. Does that mean the simple life, the big stick, 
and similar ideals? 

Mr, HICKS. I do not know that the absolute details of every 
word that this institution will utter have been formulated, but 
in general and in large it means that the great principles which 
my friend from Massachusetts knows about and appreciates, 
and for which President Roosevelt stood, shall not die, but shall 
go on to future generations, teaching the sterling Americanism 
which my friend from Massachusetts has also always stood for. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; we all understand about the sterling 
Americanism; but I want to know about these policies and 
ideals. Of course, the great President stood for political prin- 
ciples as well. Is there anything of that sort to be included? 

Mr. HICKS. There is no idea at all to make this Federal 
institution a great political power in the sense of partisan poli- 
tics. The only thing contemplated is to make it a broad-gauged 
institution which will embrace the very best of all political 
principles, whether it be Democratic or Republican or Pro- 
gressive principles, so long as it is American. 

Mr. WALSH. The purposes of this subsection (3) are to be 
attained through the establishment of an educational institu- 
tion—is that the idea? 

Mr. HICKS. That is correct, in a general way. 

Mr. WALSH. Where is it intended that this educational in- 
stitution is to be located? 

Mr. HICKS, I do not think that has been determined upon. 
The other two objects are stated—one a monument in Washing- 
ton and one in Oyster Bay. As far as the educational institu- 
tion is concerned, I do not think that has yet been determined 
upon. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think the language of sub- 
section (3) will permit the maintenance of an educational insti- 
tution? 

Mr. HICKS. I should imagine it would in the sense in which 
I have used the term, because the men who drew it probably 
had that in mind and were confident of what they were doing 
before they drew the provision. I may say that this bill has 
already passed the Senate. It was drawn by able men, and I 
presume will cover the points that they desired to have covered. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the House bill was drawn by a 
Member of the House. 

Mr. WALTERS. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
MANN]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it has been customary 
in bills of this kind to insert a limitation of the amount which 
the corporation might raise and the value of the property which 
it might own. I notice that there is no such limitation in this 
bill. Was that left out advisedly or by inadvertence?’ 

Mr. HICKS. That was left out advisedly, because they are 
unable to tell, until they get this thing under way, the amount 
that they will need for these purposes, and therefore they did 
not limit the amount to be raised. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Subsection (3) of section 8, which 
has already been referred to, provides for a fund to promote 
the development and application of the policies, and so forth, 
of Theodore Roosevelt. I take it that that would authorize this 
corporation to engage upon a political propaganda, Does the 
gentleman know whether that is the thought of any of the pro- 
moters of the corporation? 

Mr. HICKS. I will say that I can not speak for the other 
incorporators; but speaking for myself, who happens to be 
among the number, I can say that nothing is further from my 
mind than that this association shall be used in promoting par- 
tisan politics. ; 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, the gentleman from New 
York and everyone else can readily see the danger of granting 
a corporation the right to raise money and expend it in sup- 
porting candidates or certain policies in a political campaign. 
It is bad enough as we have campaigns now, but if we start to 
create corporations without any limit on the amount they may 
raise to conduct campaigns, I do not know how much worse it 
might be. 

Mr. HICKS. I can say to my friend from Illinois that I do 
not think it is contemplated for a moment that this association 
will be used in the sense to which he has just referred. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTERS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARD. What I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to in this bill is that it is provided, on page 4, lines 22 and 
23, that this corporation may have offices and conduct its busi- 
ness affairs within or without the District of Columbia and in 
the several States, Territories, and possessions in the United 
States. 

It is always customary in legislation of this kind to require 
that the corporation have an office in the place where the cor- 


poration is created. Here it provides that they may have offices 
within or without the District of Columbia and in the several 
States, Territories, and possessions of the United States. I call 
attention to this because of the inaccuracy of the legal proceed- 
ings, and especially to call attention to the fact that there is a bill 
drafted for a Federal incorporation which comes from a com- 
mittee which has the management of the affairs of the District 
of Columbia. There can not be the slightest excuse for the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction by this committee except the ac- 
quiescence of the committee which really has jurisdiction. This 
does not belong to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will 

Mr. MAPES. There is some conflict in precedents as to 
whether the Committee on the District of Columbia or the 
Committee on the Judiciary has jurisdiction of bills of this 
kind. Several bills incorporating corporations similar to this 
have been reported by the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia in former Congresses. 

Mr. GARD. I know there has been some conflict in juris- 
diction, but the consensus of opinion must be that these laws 
creating a legal entity, creating corporations, belong to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and do not belong to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

To illustrate what is done by a committee of this kind: 
Here we have a bill brought in which permits the incorpora- 
tion in the District of Columbia and does not even require an 
office or a representative of the corporation in the district 
where it is created. It would seem to me that even in the 
ordinary construction of corporations certainly you would 
have to have an Office of the corporation in the place where 
the corporation was created. In this case they can have an 
office in the District of Columbia or out of the District. You 
could have it in Hawaii if you wanted to, or any outlying pos- 
session of the United States. I think everyone would be in 
accord with the provisions of the bill. The bill has for its 
purpose a great and noble idea, but being crowded into the 
committee it is not given the consideration which it should 
have, and now it comes with certain amendments, made by the 
Senate, I suspect; but, at any rate, the bill is not given the 
right kind of consideration. While I am not finding fault at 
all as to the means by which the bill got there it does seem to 
me that it should have gone to the committee which would 
have given it the consideration which a legal corporation 
should have. 

I want to call the attention of the chairman to this matter 
and ask him whether it is intended to remedy this omission. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will yield, I sub- 
mit that it is quite customary to create a corporation without 
providing that it shall maintain an office in the place of its 
creation. Very frequently a corporation is established with a 
provision that an agent shall be maintained within the juris- 
diction where the charter is granted, but frequently it is al- 
lowed to have its office wherever it pleases, no requirement be- 
ing made that it shall be kept in any particular place, and even 
no requirement that an agent shall be maintained anywhere. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is not there always a provision for the 
service of process? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Not a specific provision. That is 
a matter that falls under general statutes. It is altogether 
within the discretion of Congress whether anything shall be 
stipulated about the location and maintenance of an office or 
the maintenance of an agent. 

Mr. GARD. I have no fault to find with what the gentleman 
says. It is entirely within the power of Congress to determine 
what are the essential elements of incorporation, and it should, 
to my mind, provide for an office or place of business in the 
place where that corporation was created. Second, you should 
have some representative of the corporation in the place of its 
creation; and third, you should provide some means for the 
service of process against the corporation, none of which pro- 
visions are in this bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Ohio knows that 
the law now provides how process shall be served on this cor- 
poration or any other corporation. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman means corporations generally. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The general law would cover this. 
The law provides for the service on corporations. It is not 
in the law that authorizes the creation of the corporation at 
all. That is not where it belongs. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman understands that the general law 
of service on corporations would apply. I was referring to the 
fact that there is no reference to that in this bill, either of that 
or any other essentials. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. We ought not to deceive ourselves. 
It has been the policy of Congress for years not to create a 
Federal corporation except corporations in the District of 
Columbia, Sometimes that has been varied. 

We provide in the District of Columbia for incorporation 
here under the general law, and this association could be in- 
corporated in the District of Columbia except for the fact that 
the incorporation law here requires one-half of the incorpora- 
tors to be residents of the District. This could be incorporated 
exactly as they propose the provisions now if one-half of the 
incorporators were residents of the District. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman appreciates why they want an 
incorporation in the District of Columbia, or why they want 
this incorporation. It is because it carries with it the prestige 
of having been incorporated by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I assume that is the case. That is 
the case with all of these incorporations that we grant. 

Mr. GARD. Surely. 2 

Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Watters, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the 
House bill of similar title be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the House bill will lie 
on the table, 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on May 22 they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills and joint resolution: 

H. R. 14100. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 13666. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mus- 
kogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River in section 18, township 12 north, range 21 east, in the 
State of Oklahoma ; 

II. R. 13665. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mus- 
kogee County, Okla., to construct a bridge across the Arkansas 
River between sections 16 and 21, township 15 north, range 19 
east, in the State of Oklahoma; 

H. R. 12044. An act to accept the cession by the State of Cali- 
fornia of exclusive jurisdiction of the lands embraced within 
the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia National Park, and Gen- 
eral Grant National Park, respectively, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10072. An act to provide for the punishment of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully conyerting moneys coming 
into their possession, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7629. An act to amend the penal laws of the United 
States ; 

H. R. 5163. An act authorizing certain tribes of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 351. Joint resolution extending the provisions of an 
nct amending section 32 of the Federal farm-loan act approved 
July 17, 1916, to June 30, 1921. 

LIABILITY OF HOTEL PROPRIETORS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BURDICK. © Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12887) 
establishing the liability of hotel proprietors and innkeepers in 
-the District of Columbia, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the proprietor of any hotel or inn 
in the District of Columbia shall provide in such hotel or inn a suit- 
able safe or vault for the safekeeping of any money, jewelry, or other 
articles of value, other than wearing apparel, belonging to or in the 
the 1 thereof by keeping con- 

e inside of the entrance door 
rinted in distinct 
‘or the loss of or 


custody of guests, and shall noti 
spicnously posted in the office and on t 
of the sleeping rooms of said hotel or inn a notice 
English type, such proprietor shall not be liable 
injury to any such propery by theft or otherwise sustained by any 
guest unless such guest has offered to deliver the same to such proprie- 
tor for custody in such safe or vault and stch proprietor has omitted 
or refused to receive it and deposit it in such e or vault and to 
give such guest a receipt therefor: Provided, That 

such proprietor be liable for the loss or injury to property so deposited 
in an amount exceeding the sum of $500, except by special contract in 
writing, stating the kind and value of property received, the kind and 
extent of the liability of said proprietor, and the reasonable consider- 


ation to be paid for such safekeeping, not in excess of the customary 
insurance charge or premium, and Shieh said contract shall be signed by 
said guest and said proprietor or his clerk: Provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall apply to such an amount of money and 
such jewelry or other articles of value as is usual, common, or prudent 
for guests to retain in their rooms. 

Sec, 2. That whenever the proprietor of any hotel or inn shall keep 
posted in a conspicuous manner on the inside of the entrance door to 
the sleeping rooms of said hotel or inn a notice printed in distinct 
English type uiring the guests e sald rooms to lock or bolt 
the door of said room and upon leaving said rooms to lock the door 
and deposit the key at the office, the 5 shall not be liable for 
any ba; ge stolen from said room if it shall appear that said room 
was left by the guest unlocked or unbolted, or that the key was not 
so deposited at the office at the time of the loss of said baggage, unless 
the loss is directly or indirectly caused by or attributable to the pro- 
prietor or his employee or employees, 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this bill is the committee's sub- 
stitute for a bill introduced by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway], and it seeks to limit the liability of hotel 
proprietors within the District of Columbia. In substance, it 
follows the law that is in force in about every other State in 
the Union, with possibly six exceptions. The committee had a 
hearing upon the bill and the bill was indorsed by all of the 
hotel proprietors within the District. The reasons urged by 
the proponents of the bill appealed very strongly to the com- 
mittee. The bill limits the common-law liability in just two 
respects. First, it provides that if the proprietor of a hotel shall 
provide a safe or vault for safe-keeping of money or valuables 
and shall give notice to his guests that such is the fact, he 
shall not be liable for loss of such money or valuables if they 
are not deposited in the safe. In other words, when he takes 
them into his possession he becomes liable, but if the guest 
does not see fit to take advantage of the offer that he had made 
to care for them and the guest leaves them in his room, the 
proprietor is not responsible if they are stolen. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. GARD. I do not desire to interrupt the gentleman's 
statement. I have been reading with much interest the two 
provisos, Is it intended in the first proviso on page 2 to limit 
the liability of the innkeeper in any event to the sum of $500 
unless a special contract is signed? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes; that is what we find is the law in most 
of the States. : 

Mr. GARD. In other words, if a man had property valued 
at $1,000 and goes into a hotel late at night and wants to put 
that property in a supposedly burglar-proof safe, and he does 
put it in the safe, in the event it is lost in any way the hotel 
keeper is responsible for only $500, unless the guest can wake 
up the hotel keeper and get him to sign a contract to pay him 
the full thousand dollars in case of loss. Is that right? 

Mr. BURDICK. It is right in part; yes. The limitation is 
$500 unless there is an agreement with the hotel proprietor or 
his clerk. 

Mr. GARD. In this particular it says that the limitation is 
$500 except where a special contract is signed. 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. It would impose upon anyone having any amount 
of money in his possession—assuming that some people have 
more than $500 at one time, which is a violent assumption on 
my part—who goes to a hotel and who wants to put it in the 
hotel safe, to wake up the hotel proprietor and get him to 
sign a special contract, if he went there late at night, if he 
roe to be sure of getting the $1,000 back in case it was 
ost. : 

Mr. BURDICK. He would have to offer it for deposit either 
to the proprietor or his clerk, 

Mr. GARD. He would have to offer it for deposit and have a 
special contract in writing. 

Mr. BURDICK. That is correct. 

Mr. GARD. This seems to be a very ingenious insertion by 
some hotel proprietor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, right there, does not the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] think it is a reasonable provi- 
sion for a man who seeks to have a hotel proprietor take 
charge of more than $500 and safely keep it and be responsible 
for its loss, to pay a reasonable insurance charge? I think 
that is very reasonable. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, yes; that would give some of these Wash- 
ington hotel keepers an insurance business. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think many guests in Washington 
hotels will have more than 

Mr. GARD. Not when they go out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURDICK. Cases were illustrated before us where 
guests had $10,000 worth of jewelry in their rooms, in trunks 
unlocked, 
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Mr. GARD. Of course, that would be a great risk. Is it the 
intention of this bill to limit the liability to $500 in any event, 
unless there be a special contract in writing? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes; that is with respect to money and 
jewelry, but not for wearing apparel. It is for articles of value 
other than wearing apparel. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Rhode Island permit me to explain to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BURDICK. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, there has come about every- 
where in hotels a very great abuse of the privilege secured by 
guests other than the providing of room and board. This very 
feature is intended to cover that point in connection with valu- 
ables. As a guest at a hotel, you pay for your room, meals, 
and service. There are many other things that have gradually 
crept into the dealings between a hotel and guest furnished 
without charge. One is that hotels are to-day expected to pro- 
vide safe-deposit boxes and become responsible either for large 
sums of money, securities, or jewelry. 

I could call the attention of the gentleman to a case in New 
York a few months ago where very valuable jewelry was stolen 
from the hotel vault—afterwards recovered—but which had 
been left there by the owner, not a guest of the hotel at the 
time of the loss. The hotel was obliged to offer a reward of 
$10,000 to endeavor to secure the return of that jewelry. This 
item to which the gentleman refers in this bill is intended 
simply to protect the hotel to the extent when the guest asks 
the hotel to assume an undue liability. If the gentleman will 
read the first paragraph he will see there is no limit to the 
clothing and the actual traveling and wearing apparel which 
the guest at a hotel can have. 

Mr. GARD. A man in a hotel would not have very much of 
that. The gentleman, I know, is the proprietor of a magnificent 
hotel and, of course, conversant with all the needs of hotels 
and the relations with their guests, and their business relations 
as well; but it seems to me that this is entirely new, to write 
in that the hotel having a safe-deposit vault or burglar-proof 
safe, and that there is no liability unless the guest deposits the 
valuables in that safe, and then we can limit the liability, 
except for clothing and traveling essentials, which, of course, 
do not amount to a great deal to the average person, to $500 
of money and expensive jewelry unless the man can get a spe- 
cial contract with the hotel keeper that he will take these valu- 
ables and be accountable for more than $500. 

Mr. BURDICK. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, in 
Arkansas there is a provision for $300, in California for $250, 
in Louisiana for $100, and in Ohio for 8500. 

Mr. GARD. Well, I know these provisions relate to the gen- 
eral liability of the innkeeper, but there is no provision about a 
special contract. 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes; there is a special contract in those 
cases to which I have called attention under existing law, and 
I believe I have 25 States that have this provision with refer- 
ence to a special contract. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think, if the gentleman will permit me 
to interject this remark, the gentleman from Ohio will agree 
with me that there is no occasion to expect the hotel to provide 
undue protection for something not necessary in the transaction 
between the guest and the hotel. In other words, where the 
guests are carrying large sums of money about, the hotel should 
not be liable. We had an illustration in the hearings before 
the committee of a man carrying $10,000 in bonds around in 
his trunk and expecting that the hotel would assume the 
liability for the loss, whereas the real agreement between the 
hotel and guest merely covered the room and food. 

Mr. GARD. Well, suppose this case: Suppose a man comes 
from New York, say, for Hlustration, io the New Willard Hotel 
in Washington. He comes with a thousand dollars in his 
pockets for the purpose of buying something here in Wash- 
ington. He lands at the New Willard at 11 or 12 o'clock at 
night. He wants to put that $1,000 in the safe in the office, 
He tenders it to the clerk, and the clerk says that they could 
not take any liability for that unless there is a special con- 
tract. He says, “ We will pay $500 if it is lost or we will pay 
nothing.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. The assumption the gentleman is going 
on is impossible. The fact is that at no time would a hotel in 
this city or any other be without some responsible representa- 
tive of the proprietor in the office, and when a guest arrives 
with a thousand dollars and deposits $500 of it in the safe, or 
the whole $1,000 for that matter, the representative of the pro- 
prietor will receive it and give a receipt for it, the hotel itself 
making no profit out of it but simply asking you as a guest 


There can 


to pay for the protection the hotel itself must pay. 
not be anything unfair about such a contract as that. 
Mr. GARD. But when they accept that $1,000 under this bill 
they accept it with the liability for $500 and not for the $1,000? 
Mr. TREADWAY. It is expected that a person would have 
probably on a tour or traveling $500 in value in currency or in 


jewelry or other form of security. The hotel should assume 
that responsibility without charge; but when it comes into these 
large sums which ladies traveling with little jewelry boxes, as 
the gentleman is well aware, containing thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars in value, why should the hotel be asked to 
assume the responsibility of keeping that package when it has 
nothing whatever te do with the rate the guests are paying for 
their board or their room? It is an unfair request, and one 
which I say has gone beyond the limit, putting an additional 
burden on the hotel beyond the point of what the guest is ex- 
pected to pay for accommodations. 

Mr. GARD. None of these hotels are compelled to take large 
bunches of jewelry of which the gentleman speaks or park a 
Pomeranian or anything of that kind. 

Mr. BURDICK. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio I 
have the Ohio law here, and it provides a limit of $500: . 
Innkeepers shall not be Say to receive from the guest for deposit 

in such safe or vault property described in the preceding section exceed- 

ing the value of $500, and shall not be liable for such value, whethcr 
received or not. Such innkeepers, by special arrangement with the 
guest, may receive for deposit upon written terms, as agreed upon 

Mr. GARD. Now, you go beyond that. We make no liability 
except by a special contract in writing. - 

Mr. BURDICK. Oh, no; I do not so understand it at all. 

Mr. GARD. That is in the bill—making the liability 8509. 

5 Mr. BURDICK. The same way in Ohio and in 25 other 
tates. 

Mr. GARD. I am not familiar just at this time with what ths 
Ohio enactment is, and I will not state advisedly. Doubtless 
the gentleman is more familiar than I am, having recently 
studied this matter, but I question if it is drawn in reference 
to how the innkeeper should get paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, I think the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has found a bugaboo in this bill that does 
not amount to so much. Is it not a fact, J will ask the gentle- 
man, that these hotels, under such a law as he proposes—that 
the man they have in the office is prepared to sign this con- 
tract, which is printed, and he can sign it in half a minute, 
if a guest has valuables and wants to put them in the safe, and 
when the guest leaves he charges him this little premium? 

Mr. TREADWAY. What the hotel itself has paid. í 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. And the hotel is thereby helped to 
pay the kind of a man they have to have in order to take 
care of the business of protecting these valuables. It is not a 
great, big business transaction, where you would have to hunt 
the proprietor up and get him out of bed and bring him down 
in. his night clothes to sign the contract. The man is in the 
office who has authority to sign the contract. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois.. I understand that this bill is to limit 
the liability of the hotel keeper. I suppose there is no way to 
limit the liability of the hotel guest? 

Mr. BURDICK. None at all. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There are some people who have put 
up at hotels in the last few years, or even the last few days, 
who would like to have some method of limiting their liability 
to hotels. 

Mr. GARD, I will state there is such liability, if the gentle- 
man will yield. It is all that the man who comes in has. It is 
everything he has. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not that matter in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s hands? 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was not sure. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp] says there is a limit to liability; that they 
take all he has. I have been told by some gentlemen who are 
more experienced in hotels than I am, that they were not even 
satisfied with taking all they have. $ 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 23, noes 13. 

So the bill was passed, 
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On motion of Mr. Burpicx, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted 
a conference report on the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, for printing in the 
Recorp under the rule. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate No. 93 to the bill 
(H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year 1921, having met, after full and 
free conference have been unable to agree. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


A. J. Gronna, 
G. W. Norris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and for other purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action by the conference com- 
mittee, and submitted in the accompanying conference report, 
as to the amendment of the Senate, namely: 

On amendment No. 93 strikes out an appropriation of $239,416 
for the purchase and distribution of valuable seeds. The con- 
ferees have been unable to agree as to this amendment. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
J. C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
X GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CORPORATIONS. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 5416, a bill 
to authorize corporations organized in the District of Columbia 
to change their names. p= 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up a 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5416) to authorize corporations organized in the District 
of Columbia to change their names. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia be, and the same is hereby, amended by inserting another section, 
to be known as section 639a, which shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 639a, That any corporation organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia may change its name in the manner following: 

“The board of directors shall pass a resolution declaring that such 
change is advisable and calling a meeting of the stockholders to take 
action thereon. Such a mass shall be called upon such notice as the 
by-laws provide, and in the absence of such provision upon 10 days’ 
notice given 33 to each stockholder as his address is contained 
in the records of such corporation, a notice deposited in the United 
States mail, stage prepaid, at least 10 coya prior to such meeting to 
be conside: sufficient notice under this ac If two-thirds in interest 
of each class of stockholders having voting powers and of other persons 
having like powers shall vote in favor of such a change, a certificate 
thereof shall be signed by the president and secretary, under the 
corporate seal, and acknowledged as in the case of deeds of real estate, 
and such certificate shall be filed in the office of the recorder of deeds 
of the District of Columbia, and upon the filing of the same the 
certificate of incorporation shall be deemed to be amended and the 
name changed accordingly; and the filing of said certificate in con- 
formity with this act shall have the same force and effect as to all 
future proceedings as if said certificate of incorporation or organization 
ono been originally drafted in conformity with the amendment so 
made. 

“That a certified copy of such certificate shall be taken and accepted 
as evidence in all courts and places of all matters egy stated 
therein; and the recorder of deeds shall keep an index in his office 
showing the new name and the change from the old name, and the old 
name showing the change to the new name; and no fees shall be re- 
quired by the recorder of deeds for filing and recording any such 
55 bi that ordinarily required for deeds of real estate 
o e length. 

“That a corporation under its new name shall have the same rights, 
powers, and privileges, and shall be subject to the same duties, obliga- 
tions, and liabilities as before, and may sue and be sued by its new 
name, but no action brought against it or by it under its former name 
shall be abated on that account, and on motion of either party the new 
name may be substituted therefor in the action. 

“That upon the filing of said certificate for record a copy thereof 
shall be inserted, by the corporation whose name has been changed 
as hereinabove provided, once each week for four consecutive weeks, in 
two daily papers published in the District of Columbia.” i 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, there is no law in the District of 
Columbia now authorizing corporations to change their names. 
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I think that is a very unusual condition. The stockholders or 
those interested in corporations in most of the States, if not all, 
I believe have the right to amend their charters so as to change 
the names of their corporations at any time they see fit. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman advise me where the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia acquires jurisdiction to 
amend the code of law for the District of Columbia? This is n 
bill providing: $ 

That the code of law for the District of Columbia be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by inserting another section, to be known as section 
639a, which will read as follows: ri 

And it is reported by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. : 

Mr. MAPES. I think, if the gentleman will permit, that the 
Committee on the District of Columbia has jurisdiction of this 
legislation. I have not contested, so far as I am concerned, the 
right of the Committee on the Judiciary, of which the gentle- 
man is a member, to recommend certain legislation which I 
have had some question about that committee having jurisdic- 
tion of. It is true that it reported a bill to revise the code in 
the District of Columbia. Those who were interested in that 
proposed legislation consulted with me about it before it was 
introduced. It contained some things, I will say to the gentle- 
man, which I think the Committee on the Judiciary ought not 
to have reported, and which should have come to the District 
Committee. However, I think there is no question about the 
right of the District Committee to report this legislation. 

Mr. GARD. I have no desire to abridge the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, but when it had 
authority given to it to amend codes of law I do not know. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course this only applies to the code in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What committee would have jurisdic- 
tion over it? 

Mr. GARD. The Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Where does the Committee on the 
Judiciary get its jurisdiction over the revision of codes of law, 
and since when have they exercised it? 

Mr. GARD. Any committee gets jurisdiction by reason of 
assignments, of course. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They never have had that jurisdic- 
tion; the rules do not confer it, and practice has not conferred 
it, and they do not have sueb bills referred to it. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, yes. They reported out the District Code 
bill the other day from the Committee on the Judiciary, a new 
District Code. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I know, but the codification of the 
law does not go to the Committee on the Judiciary. That bill 
belonged to the Committee on the District of Columbia. It has 
not been the practice of the Judiciary Committee to have these 
bills. 

Mr. GARD. I do not desire to dispute the gentleman. It 
seems to me it has always been the practice, not only with 
bills of this kind but all incorporation bills, to go to the Judiciary 
Committee, at least since I have been connected with it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Some of them. 

Mr. GARD. No; all. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
Probably it has been about half and half in the incorporations in 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman contend that this District 


of Columbia Committee has jurisdiction to amend the Code of 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly it has. It is a District mat- 
ter. The rules specifically confer the jurisdiction, and the prac- 
tice has followed the rule. : 4 

Mr. GARD. This is the first evidence I have seen coming 
from the committee. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman has not been watch 
ing bills so closely until recently. There have not been bills 
coming from the committee recently. I have been watching 
them for a long time. I am glad those gentlemen are doing that 
work so efficiently. As a matter of fact the District of Colum- 
bia Committee does have the jurisdiction, in my opinion, of 
bills of this class, and not the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
that has been the practice. 

Mr. GARD. My observation was that not only the complete 
bill that we passed the other day on the last calendar day that 
the Committee on the Judiciary had—not only did not that 
complete code come from the District of Columbia, but prac- 
tically every other law, including the code law of the District 
of Columbia, had been submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for its action. 
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Mr. WALSH. The only uniformity about this whole busi- 
ness of reference of bills, the only thing that has been uniform, 
has been the lack of uniformity in the references. It has been 
a uniform lack of 

Mr. GARD. Uniformity. [Laughter] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield to me for another question? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand this will not permit a corpora- 
tion, such as the measure we passed recently provided for, to 
change its name, as outlined in this bill, but only corporations 
formed under the general laws of the District ?. 

Mr. MAPES. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is so, why could not the association 
that wanted to be incorporated and which was provided for in 
this bill a little while ago have been incorporated under the 
general laws of the District? 

Mr. MAPES. I do not know. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I have never been able to get 
hold of the code of the District of Columbia. It is not contained 
in the two sets of statutes that I have. I want to ask a ques- 
tion about it. Is there any provision in the code of the 
District of Columbia forbidding or regulating the adoption by 
a corporation of a name similar to or identical with that of 
another corporation of either the District or some State? Is 
there any law of the District forbidding that sort of thing? 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that I do not know 
any statutory law forbidding that. I do not know whether 
there is any such law in the District of Columbia or not. Does 
not the general law prevent it, without an express statutory 
provision? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. No; it does not. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman’s inquiry, 
I have in my hand a code of the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia. If the gentleman from Indiana would like to see it, he can. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I would like to get it, but let us 
go ahead. This bill ought not to permit a corporation to 
change its name without some restriction in the bill to the 
effect that the name shall nct be similar to or identical with 
that of some other corporation of the District of Columbia 
or the State of Maryland or the State of Virginia or any other 
State. i 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that I do not re- 
call whether there is anything in the statute prohibiting that 
or not. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me two or three minutes? 

Mr. MAPES, Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Illinois five 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we are 
in a great hurry. Gentlemen were discussing the code of the 
Distriet of Columbia. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Moores] said he had not seen a copy of it recently. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. And I tried mighty Tan to get it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. My reference to that is only inci- 
dental and just an excuse. I have a copy of the code, and a 
copy of the laws of the District of Columbia besides, and this 
morning, picking up a bill reported from the Committee on the 
‘Public Lands relating to some land in the District of Columbia, 
I found a reference in the bill to a statute said to have been 

in 1822, and the bill recited it as having been printed 
in volume 21 of the statutes, page 45, or whatever it was. I 
turned to my cpoy of the laws of the District of Columbia, think- 
ing I would find the statute, but did not find it. I went to the 
law library on the floor above and found that they knew nothing 
about it. I went to the law library of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and could get no information there. I tele- 
phoned to the Library of Congress and got the man at the head 
of the law department there, and he looked up everything he 
could find, and he said there was no such thing. I do not know 
whether there is or not, and I wonder where the Committee on 
the Public Lands got the information upon which they drew 
the bill. I do not see any member of that committee here, but I 
wish some brilliant genius on that committee would tell us 
where we could find this citation, Twenty-first Statutes, covering 
the acts of the Seventeenth Congress. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to say to the gentleman from IIII- 
pois that that is one of the bills that I think was improperly 
taken away from the District Committee, 
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Mr. MANN of 
District Committ@e. 

Mr. MAPES. And I have been watching for the report. I 
had not noticed that the bill had been reported. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope the gentleman will examine 
the bill. He will see that there may be some interesting in- 
quiries to be made concerning it. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mares, the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short letter 
written to me by the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors—a letter about five lines long. 

„The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Rxconp by printing a letter from 
the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors writes a great many 
letters. What is this one about? 

Mr. EMERSON. I will read it to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. What is it about? 

Mr. EMERSON. It is just a letter written to me stating the 
order of seniority in the assignments to that committee in the 
next Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GARD. I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

Mr. EMERSON. It is a letter written to me by Chairman 
KENNEDY, of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, stating that 
I would be the second man on the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee in the next Congress. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman desire to inform his con- 
stituents? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. EMERSON. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I certainly shall objeet. It is a 
purely personal matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Speaker, I move that the House do now 


ois. I think myself that it belongs to the 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
41 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, May 25, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the Publie 
Health Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 (H. Doc. 
No. 783); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for inclusion in the general deficiency 
bill for the completion of the post-office buildjng at Columbia, 
S. C. (H. Doc. No. 784); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation required by the War Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year 1920 for the payment to 3 
Corbett, and Hart, reporters to Committees on 
in the War Department (H. Doc. No. 785); to the Genunition 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 


“supplemental estimate of appropriation required to cover esti- 


mated deficit in operation of waterway transportation systems 
(H. Doe. No. 786); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation required by the Treasury Department ; 
for relief of certain employees in the office of the Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States (H. Doc. No. 787) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
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6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation required by the War Department for 
the employment of civilian employees in the office of the Di- 
rector of Finance, fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 788); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
alternative supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Post Office Department, fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 789); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the War 
Department for the care of insane Filipino soldiers, fiscal year 
1920 (H. Doc. No. 790); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings amd 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2328) relating 
to the title to lands to be acquired as a site for a post-office 
building at Spring Valley, III., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1031), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 13962) to amend an act approved February 27, 1919, 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Monongahela River at or near the borough of Wil- 
son, in the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania,” reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1032), which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12174) to reimburse 
Clarence J. Vaughan, of Marquette, Mich., for money lost in 
registered letter, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1030), which said bill and report 
were referred-to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 14207) to amend the revenue 
act of 1918, approved February 24, 1919; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 14208) to amend section 9 of 
an act entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading 
with the enemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 
6, 1917, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R, 14209) to pro- 
vide increase in compensation of employees in the Postal Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 14210) granting a pension to 
Ella K. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14211) granting a pension to Frances Ann 
Sherlaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14212) for the relief of Charles J. Hilliard; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. Es 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (A. R. 14213) granting an increase 
of pension to Elsie Gillett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr.. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 14214) to pay Silas Me- 
Elroy, of Cleveland, Ohio, the sum of $600 for injuries received 
while in the service of the Treasury Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14215) 
granting an increase of pension to Ada L. Kinsey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 14216) granting a pension to 
Benjamin J. Close; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 14217) granting 
a pension to Hannah Lovell; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 14218) granting a pension to Peter L. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 14219) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary V. Benton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14220) granting a pension to 
Jane Coleman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VENABLE: A bill (H. R. 14221) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell and patent to Frank Russell, of 
Newton County, Miss., certain lands; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


* PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3857. By the SPHAKER (by request): Farmers’ views on the 
national strike questions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3858. Also (by request), petition of New York Produce Ex- 
change, protesting against the proposed bonus and the method 
of taxation for same; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3859. Also (by request), petition of former citizens of White 
Russia, Ukrainia, and Lithuania at a meeting at St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring the freedom and self-determination of said countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3860. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of 68 ex-service soldiers 
of the State of Ohio, favoring bonus legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. x 

3861. By Mr. DARROW : Petition of Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, opposing the passage of House bill 12397, levying a tax on 
real estate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3862. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of American Medical Associa- 
tion, favoring publishing of a medical history of the war; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

3863. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of Bakers’ 
Jnion, Local No. 163, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of 
Senate joint resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3864. By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Peter O'Neill Crow- 
ley Branch, Frends of Irish Freedom, supporting House resolu- 
tion 520; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3865. Also, petition of board of commissioners of the city of 
Newark, N. J., asking immediate settlement of railroad strikes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

3868. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Bakers’ Union, Local 
No. 163, New York, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate joint 
resolution 171 and Senate bill 1233; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3867. Also, petition of sundry small packers in the United 
States, protesting to Congress and the American people ngainst 
the charges of profiteering; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

3868, Also, three petitions of associations favoring increase 
in salaries of postal employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

3869. Also, three petitions of individuals and corporations in 
connection with the bonus legislation; to the Conimittee on 
Ways and Means. . 

3870. By Mr. ROSE: Petition of Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Division No. 3, of Patton, Pa., favoring speedy action on the 
Mason resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3871. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Betson Plastic Fire Brick 
Co., of Rome, N. Y., favoring tax on advertising and against in- 
creases of income and business taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


